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ARTS and SCI E N CES. 


A. 


May be conſidered, I. as a LETTER; II. as a 
woRD3; and III. as an ABBREVIATION. 
T. A, as a LETTER, or the mark of a vocal 


dumb are moſt eaſily taught to utter. 
To pronounce it clearly, we need only open the 


m wider than for nr other ſound, — then emit | 
| 


the air from our lungs. is the firſt letter of the al- 
habet in all the known languages of the world, except 
in that of the Ethiopians; in which, according to Lu- 
dolfus, it is the thirteenth. 
We muſt ſeek the origin of this, and the reſt of our let- 
ters, in the Oriental languages. See ALPHABET and 
LETTERS, 
In the Engliſh language the character A is the mark of 
three different ſounds, which are termed by our — 
marians, the broad A, the A, and the : 
1. Our broad A reſembles the found marked by the Ger- 
man A, and is found in many of our monoſyllables, as 
all, wall, malt, ſalt, where it is pronounced as au in 
cauſe, and fault, or as aw in law. It is probable that this 
broad ſound was that which our Saxon anceſtors expreſſed 
by the character A, as it is ſtill, almoſt uniformly, re- 
tained in the ruſtic pronunciation and northern dialects 
of our language; as tauik for talk, maun for man, haund 
for hand, &c. 


2. The open A of the Engliſh, is not unlike the A of 


the Italians, and is the found marked by this letter in 


father, rather, &c. 


3. The flender found marked by the character A, is 


| 2 to the Engliſh Janguage, and reſembles the 
u 


nd of the French e maſculine, or of their diphthong 
ai in pais; perhaps it is a middle ſound between them, 
between the @ and e. Such we have in the words, 


place, . waſte, and in all thoſe that terminate in ation; |- 
a 


or 

as ſalvation, preſervation, &c. 

The founds of which A is the character in our lan 

are ſometimes ſhort; as in the words glaſs, N 
&c. at other times long ; as in glaze, graze, & c. Their 
length ig” commonly denoted by an i immediately ſub- 
joined to the a; as in plain, rain, &c. or by an e added 
at the end of the word ; as in plane, crane, &c. 
Some contend that there are four, others, that there are 


five diſtin ſounds, denoted by the character A in the 


Engliſh language. There are, perhaps, little varia- 
tions and diſt ions in the 38 marked by the cha- 
racter A, as well as by the other vowel letters in our 
alphabet ; but they are ſo local or arbitrary, or, after all, 
ſo nice and ſubtle, that they entirely eſcape the no- 
tice of foreigners, and are hardly diſtinguiſhable by the 


natives, 


Thoſe who deſire to enter more deeply into the firſt for- | - 
e e 


mation of ſounds, and to ſee th mentary 3 
nd 


of ſpeech treated with philoſophical accuracy, will 
allis and 


ſatisfaction in the ingenious treatiſes of 
Holder, 
Vor. I. Ne r. 


ſound, is the moſt ſimple, and that which the 


| 


In 1 try, che letter A is ſometimes added 
after words ; it lengthens them a ſyllable, without alter- 
ing their ſenſe ; as /ine-a, for line, in Dryden, &c. It 
is ſometimes redundant, when prefixed to words, as 
ariſe, awake ; the ſame with riſe, wake, &c. 

In our calendar, A is the firſt of the DominIcar let- 
ters, which were introduced in imitation of the eight 
NUNDINAL letters of the Romans, of which their A 


Was one. 


II. A is a won. This firſt ſimple ſound is uſed in our 


language to expreſs moſt of the vehement emotions of 
the foul. We naturally uſe it on all ſudden occaſions of 
adniiration, joy, anguiſh, apprehenſion of danger, &c. 
and where the emotion is very great, the A is enforced 
by adding an aſpirate to it, as @þ / 5 
It is ſometimes a noun ; for we ſay great A and little a; 
but it is moſt commonly a definite, or an indefinite ar- 
ticle. It is definite, and denotes the number one, as, a 
man is coming, that is, 10 more than one. It is alſo uſed 
as an indefinite article; ſo we ſay, a man may come this 
way ; that is, any man.” 
A, uſed as an article, has no plural fignification ; before 
a word beginning with a vowel, y and w excepted, and 
before a ſilent h preceding a vowel, it is written an, of 
which à is the contraction, as an arbour, an ox, an 
hour, &c. | 
A ſeems to be a true and genuine prepoſition, in the three 
following caſes. 1. When it is put before a participle 
or participial noun, denoting ſome action not yet ac- 
compliſhed ; as I am @ writing. 2. When it is placed 
before local ſurnames z as Thomas à Becket. 3 en 
it is uſed in compoſition ; e. g. afoot, aſleep, &c. Dr. 
Wallis ſuppoſes it to be a contraction of at; but Dr. 
Lowth thinks, that it is the ion on, and ſome- 
times . Mt, he ſays, has relation chiefly to place; on 
has a more general relation, and may be applied to ac- 
„: as well as place. 
In inſtances, A has a iar ſignification, denot- 
ing the proportion of one to another; as ſuch in- 
_ year; ſo many hours @ day; ſo much « man, 
C. | | 


- 


III. A is, alſo an ABBREVIATION. A 7 to bills of 


exchange, is in England an abbreviation for accepted, and 
in France for 3 5 It is likewiſe uſual among 


- merchants to mark their ſets of books with the letters 


A, B, C, &c. inſtead of the numbers 1, 2, 3, &c. 

In the Roman inſcriptions, the ſenſe 6f the A is to 
be collected chiefly from the connection of the words, 
and the ſcope of the inſcription. A ſingly ſtands for 


Aulus, Auguſt, age, aiunt, ante, are, des, edilis, di- 


Mat, erarinm, aula, anima, amicus, amica, albo, alia, atta, 
&c. and by a more modern abbreviation for artium. 
Thus A. M. ſtands for Artium Magifter, Maſter of Arts, 
and A. B. ut Artium —— 7 * of Aris. 
AA. ſignifies Augu/fr, and . ſtands for awrs, argen- 
to, A N — op alia bona, and AC for acta . 
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AAM, or HA AM, is a liquid meaſure generally uſed by 


ABACAY, in Natural Hiflory, a name given by the peo- 


ABA 


Kc On Greek and Roman medals A denotes com- 


monly the name of the place where they were ſtruck ; 
as Athens, Argos, Antioch, Aquileia. On French 


- coins A is the mark of the mint of Paris, and AA 
ſignifies their coinage at Metz. 

e Romans in their trials uſed their A to denote abſo- 
lution z whence Cicero calls it litera aris, the ſaving 
letter. Their manner was this. ree ballots were 

iven to each judge, marked one with an A for _ 

7 oe 3 a ſecond- with a C for condemno, I condemn ; 
and the third with N. L. which ſtood for nin liguet, 
is nat clear. "One or other of theſe, each judge, ac- 

. cording to his judgment, put into an urn; and the 
prætor nequited or condemned the criminal, as the 
one or the other of theſe letters were the moſt numerous. 
If the ſuffrages for acquitting and condemning were 

ual, the accuſed was always acquitted. | 
The Romans alſo made uſe of the letter A, in collect- 
ing their ſuffrages in caſes of legiſlation. When a new 
law was propoſed, or an amendment of an old one was, 

in agitation, each voter had two ballots put into his 
© the one marked A, ſignifying antique, q. d. an- 
tiguam wolo, I like the old way ; and the other was marked 

U. R. for uti rogas, as you defire; and his ſuffra 

was given, by putting the one, or the other, into the 
urn. 
A, in the days of Roman barbariſm, was one of the 
numeral letters, and ſignified five hundred; when writ- 
ten with a daſh-over it, thus, I, it denoted five thou- 
ſand, 

The letter A is alſo uſed by chronologers and hiſtorians 
as an abbreviation for amo; ſo they put A. M. for anno 
mundi, A D. for anno Domini, &c. 

The Romans dated from the building of Rome; and - in 
their writings A. U. C. ſtands for anno ab urbe condita. 
Among logicians, A denotes an univerſal affirmative 

ropoſition. 

Io Algebra, A or a, and the firſt letters of the alphabet, 
— 6 hnown quantities; and the laſt letters repreſent 
quantities that are unknown. 

In the preſcriptions of phyſicians, A, or , or dd, de- 
notes equal parts of the ingredients ſpecified, and is a 
contraction of the prepoſition ava, which is uſed in the 
ſame ſenſe by medicinal writers in the Greek tongue. | 
Among chemiſts, AAA ſignifies att AMALGAMA, or 
the operation of amalgamating. 

AABAM. Some of the French alchymiſts have uſed this 
word to ſignify Lead 


the Dutch; it contains 12 mingles, each mingle weigh- 
ing about 36 ounces avoirdupoiſe; and conſequently the 
Aam is equal to 1485 pints of Paris, or to 288 pints of 
Engliſh meaſure ; the Paris pint weighing 31 ounces, 
— that of England 16 ounces. 

AAVORA, in Natural Hiftory, the fruit of a ſort of large 
palm-tree in the Weſt Indies, and in Africa. It 1s of 
the ſize of a hen's egg, and included, with ſeveral more, 
in a large ſhell. In the middle of the fruit there is a 
hard nut, about the fize of a 1 which con- 
tains a white almond, very aſtringent, and proper to 
check a DIARRH A&A. 

AB, in the Hebrew chronology, the eleventh month of the 
civil year, and the fifth of the eccleſiaſtical year, which 

ins with Niſan. The month Ab anſwers to the moon 
of July, and contained thirty days. 

As, in the Syriac Calendar, is the name of the laſt ſum- 
mer month. 

Ar, prefixed to the names of places, generally denotes 
that they belonged to ſome abbey. 

ABACA, a kind of flax or hemp, gathered in ſome of the 
Manillas or Philippine Iflands. is plant is ſown every 
year; being gathered, it is ſteeped in water, and beatey 
as hemp is. It is of two kinds, the white and the grey. 
The white Abaca is uſed for making very fine linen ; 
but the grey is employed for nothing but cordage. 

ABACATUAIA, in Zoology, the name of an American 
fiſh, of the ſhape of the 33 doree or faber. It is 
much of the ſhape, ſize, and figure of the common 

laiſe. Its mouth is ſmall and toothleſs, and its eyes 
OR a black pupil, and a ſilvery iris. It has five fins, 
one on the back, and another on the belly, each run- 
ning to the tail; and two at the gills. The tail makes 
the fifth, and is conſiderably forked. It is caught about 
the ſhores of the Brafils, and is commonly caten there. 
This fiſh is a ſpecies of zews, according to Artedi, and 
belongs to the thoracic order of Linnæus. 


ple of the Philippine Iflands to a ſpecies of parrot, called 

alſo CALANGAY. | 
ABACINARE, or ABBACINARE, in writers of the middle 

age, a ſpecies of puniſhment, conſiſting in the blinding 


before his eyes. 


of the criminal, by holding a red-hot baſon, or bow, | 


ABA 


ABACK, in Sea-language, ſigniſies the ſituation of the 
ſails, when their ſurfaces are flatted againſt the maſts by 
the force of the wind. They may be brought aback, ei- 
ther by a ſudden change of the wind, of an alteration in 
the ſhip's courſe. They are laid aback to effect an im- 
mediate retreat, without turning either to the right or 
left, in order to avoid ſome imminent danger. 

ABACOT, a cap of ſtate, wrought up in the form of two 
crowns, worn by our ancient Britiſh kings. 

ABACTOR (called by che Roman lawyers Abigeut, or 

| Abigeous), one who drives off cattle in herds ; in con- 
tradiſtinction to one who ſteals a ſingle ſheep, &c. only, 
who is called a thief. Nam gui over unam ſurripuerit, ut 
coercetur, qui gregem ut Abattor, The puniſhment of 
Abigeat was more ſevere than that of Furtum ; viz. con- 
demnation to the mines, baniſhment, or even death it- 
ſelf, according to the quality of the offender. But ſome- 
times in Spain the puniſhment was more ſevere than 
elſewhere, the people there being moſt addicted to it. 
The word is compounded of ab, from; and acer, 2 
driver; from «, ve, to drive. $98 Wh | 

ABACTUS, or An1GEATUs, among the ancient phyſici- 
ans, was uſed for a miſcarriage procured by art, or force 
of medicines, in contradiſtinction to aborſus, which is 
natural. But the moderns know no ſuch diſtinction. 

See ABORTION. . 

ABACUS, among the ancients, was a kind of cupboard, 
or buffet. See BEAUFET. | 
The word is formed from the Greek aCet, which, 
among that people, ſignified the ſame thing. 

ABacvs, among. the mathematicians, was a little table 
ſtrewed over with duſt, on which they drew their ſchemes 
and figures. | | 
In this ſenſe, the word ſeems formed from the Phceni- 
cian PAN, abak, aul. | 

Apacvus Pythagoricus, a table of numbers, contrived for the 
ready learning of the principles of arithmetic ; ſo deno- 
minated from its inventor, - Pythagoras. | 
Hence alſo, from an agreement in point of uſe, thenames 
Abacus and Abace, are uſed, among Latin and Italian 
writers, for an alphabet, or A B C, Ec. 

The Abacus Pythagoricus was, in all probability, no other 
than what we call a multiplication-table. 

Ludolfus and Wolfius give us methods of performing 
multiplication without the help of the Abacus; but they 
are too operoſe in ordinary caſes for practice. See 
MULTIPLICATION, 

The Abacus for facilitating the operation of arithmetic, is 
an inſtrument almoſt as ancient, and extenſive, as the art 
of arithmetic itſelf : if it be later than the methods of 
computing by the fingers, and by lapilli, or ſtones (which 
obtained among the Egyptians), it is at leaſt much prior to 
the uſe of numeral letters or figures, wrought with the pen. 
We find it in uſe, under ſome variations, among the 
Greeks, Romans, Chineſe, Germans, French, &c. It 
excels in point of facility, and cleanlineſs of operation, as 
working without any ſtrokes or blots of the pen, or waſte 
of paper; ſome alſo give it the preference in point of 
expedition. 

The Abacus is variouſly contrived ; that chiefly uſed in Eu- 
ropean countrics is made by drawing any number of pa- 
rallel lines, at pleaſure, at a diſtance from each other, 
equal to twice the diameter of a calwulus, or counter. 
Here a counter placed on the firſt or lowermoſt line fig- 
nifies 13 on the ſecond 10; on the third, 100; on the 
fourth, 1000 z on the fifth 10000; and ſo on. In the 
ſpaces between the lines, the ſame counters ſignify half 
of what they ſignify on the next ſuperior line; viz. in 
the ſpace between the firſt and the ſecond lines, 5 be- 
tween the ſecond and third, 50; between the third and 
fourth, 500; and ſo on. Thus the counters on the Aba- 
cus, in the figure here ſubjoined, make the ſum of 37 392. 
-The Abacus is alſo divided croſs-wiſe into areolz, b 
means whereof ſubtractions are made. Wolf. Lex. Math. 
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The Grecian Abacus, acał, or counting-board, was an ob- 
long frame, divided by ſeveral braſs wires ſtretched pa- 
rallel to one another, and mounted with an equal num- 
ber of little ivory balls, like the beads of a — . By 
the arrangement of theſe balls, diſtinguiſhing the num- 
bers into different clafſes, and obſerving the relations 2 

, "1 * 0 


F 


the lower to the upper, all kinds of co ations were 
eaſily performed. Mabudel, in Hiſt. Acad. R. Inſer. 
t. iii. p. 300. | | 
'The — Abacus was much the ſame with the Grecian, 
except that inſtead of ſtrings, or wires, and beads in the 
Roman, we find pins and grooves for them to flide in. It 
is deſcribed by ſeveral ' authors; but notwithſtanding- all 
theſe deſcriptions, we ſhould have had a very obſcure 
idea of the ancient manner of reckoning, had there no 

been figures of it found among the ancient marbles. 
Phil. Tranſ. N“ 180. 
The Chineſe Abacus conſiſts, like the Grecian, of ſeveral 
ſeries of beads ſtrung on braſs wires, extended from the 

to the bottom of the inſtrument, and divided in the 

middle by a croſs piece from ſide to fide; ſo that in the 
upper row each ſtring has two. beads, which are each 
reckoned for five; and in the lower row, each ſtring has 
five beads of different values; the firſt being reckoned as 
1; the ſecond, as 10; the third, as 100, &c. as among 
us. Add, that inſtead of four pins for digits, or units, 
in the Roman Abacus, the Chineſe has five beads. 
We have two different figures, and deſcriptions, of the 
Chineſe Abacus, one given by F. Martinius, who had 
lived many years in China; the other by Dr. Hook, who 
copied it from a Chineſe dictionary of the court-lan- 
guage. See SHWAN-PAN. 

ABacus lygifticus is a rectangled triangle, whoſe ſides, form- 


ing the right angle, contain the numbers from 1 to 60; 


and its area, the products of each two of the oppoſite 
numbers. This is alſo called a canon of SEXAGESI- 
M ALS. | 

ABacus & palmule, in the Ancient Mufic, denote the ma- 
chinery, whereby the ſtrings of the polyplectra, or in- 
ſtruments of many ſtrings, were ſtruck, with a plectrum 
made of quills. 

Abacus harmonicus is uſed by Kircher for the ſtructure 
and diſpoſition of the keys of a muſical inſtrument, whe- 
ther to be touched with the hands or the feet. 

ABacus Major. A trough uſed in the mines, wherein the 
ore is waſhed. 

ABACus, or ABACISCUS, in Architecture, is the upper- 
moſt member of the — of a column ; woe Bu 
a kind of crowning, to the capital and the 
column. 

Many of our dictionary writers very erroneouſly make 
the Abacus to be the capital itſelt. | 
Vitruvius, and others after him, who give the hiſtory of 
the orders, tell us, the Abacus was originally intended to 
repreſent a ſquare tile laid over an urn, or rather over a 
baſket.— An Athenian old woman happening to place a 
baſket thus, covered over the root of an acanthus; that 
lant ſhooting up the following ſpring, encompaſſed the 
Paket all around, till meeting with the tile, it curled 
back in a kind of ſcroll. 5 an ingenious 
ſculptor, paſſing by, took the hint, and immediately ex- 
ecuted a capital on this plan; repreſenting the tile by 
the Abacus, the leaves by the volutes, and the baſket by 
the vaſe, or body of the capital. —See Tab. Archit. fig. 
2t. 
There is ſome difference in the form of the Abacus in 
different orders. In the Tuſcan, Doric, and ancient 
lonic, it is a flat, ſquare member, well enough _ 
ſenting its original tile; whence the French call it tailloir, 
trenc her. See fg. 24. lit. I. & fig. 28. lit. o. & fig. 32. 
lit. kx. See allo Tuscan, Doric, and Ionic. 
In the richer orders it loſes its native form; its four ſides, 
or faces, being arched, or cut inwards, with ſome or- 
nament, as a roſe, or other flower, or a fiſh's tail, in the 
middle of each arch.—Sce fig.'26. lit. d. & fig. 20. See 
CoRIinTHIAN, and COMPOSITE. 
But ſome architects take other liberties in the Abacus, both 
in reſpect of its name, place, and office. Thus, in the 
"Tuſcan order, where it is the largeſt and moſt maſſive, 
as taking up one third of the height of the whole capi- 
tal, it is ſometimes called the dye of the capital. In 
Doric it is not always the uppermoſt member of the ca- 
pital; a ꝙmatium being frequently placed over it. —In 
the Ionic, ſome make it a perfect ogee, and crown it 
with a fillet. 6 
The proportion of the Abacus, as preſcribed by Vitru- 
vius, 1s, that its diagonal (from corner to corner) be twice 
its height. A rule which the moderns make no difficulty 
of diſpenſing with. 

ABACUS is alſo uſed by Scamozzi for a concave moulding 
in the capital of the Tuſcan pedeſtal. - | 

An acus likewiſe, in the Ancient Architefure, is uſed to de- 
note certain compartments in the incruſtation or lining of 
the walls of ſtate-rooms, Mos Ale pavements, and the like. 
There were Abaci of marble, porphyry, jaſper, alabaſter, 
2 _ glaſs ; ſhaped variouſly, ſquare, triangular, and 
the. like. 


' ABADIR,. in the Roman Theolegy, the ſtone which Saturn 


| ſwallowed, believing it his new-born ſon Jupiter, and 

which at length became deified, arid the oeh of reli- 
ABAFT . afod in edkiax of 

in the e, is in in thin 

placed or done, toward the ſtern, 22 of a 

veſſel ; called alſo at, and ſtands oppoſite to fore. Thus 

they ſay a thing is abaſt the fore-matt, when it is behind 

it, or nearer the ſtern than the fore-maſt is. The poſt 

ol the maſter, captain, and other officers, is abort the 


main- maſt. 


The ſtern, ſtrictl king, is only the outhde 
includes both —4— out. 2 A 


ABAGI, the ſame thing with Ar Ass, although of differ- 


ent value; it is worth at Tefflis, and throughout all 
Georgia, about 36 ſols French money; four chaouris, 
which are alſo called ſains, make one Abagi. 

ABALIENATION, in the Roman Low, denotes a ſpecies 
of alienation z whereby thoſe goods called res mancipi, 
ſuch as cattle, ſlaves, lands, and poſſeſſions, within the 
territory of Italy, were transferred to perſons legally ca- 
pable thereof, either by a formula, called traditio nexu, 
or a ſurrender in open court, 

ABALIENATUS, alienated from, a medical term, which, 
when applied to the body, ſignifies that the part ſo ſpoken 
of, is in a ſtate that requires amputation ; and when ap- 

lied to the ſenſes, denotes their total deſtruction. 

ANGA, the name which the inhabitants of the iſland 
of St. Thomas give to the fruit of their palm-tree, which 
is about the ſize of a citron, to which it bears great re- 
ſemblance; as it alſo does to the lemon externally ; its 
kernels are uſed as reſtoratives.” See Abv. 

ABAPTISTON, or AB4aPT18TA, is uſed by ſome au- 
thors to expreſs the ſaw, terebella, or perforating part of 
the inſtrument, called the trepan ; becauſe it is generally 

| contrived in ſuch a manner as to prevent its ſinking ſud- 
denly into the ſkull, and wounding the brain, when the 
bone is cut through. | 
It is derived from the negative a, and Bam7w, I immerge. 
See 'DREPAN. 

ABARCA, an ancient kind of ſhoe uſed in Spain to paſs 
the mountains, made of raw hides, and bound with 
cords, which ſecured them againſt the ſnow. 

ABARNAH A8, is a term uſed by ſome of the alchemiſts, 
particularly Zadith, in the Theatrum Chym. who tells 


us that it is the ſame as the full moon, or MAGNEs1 A. 
ABARTAMEN, lead. 


ABARTICULATION, in Anatemy. See DiarTHROs15. 
ABAS, a weight uſed in Perſia for weighing pearls ; being 
an eighth part lighter than the European AR ar. 
ABAs, ſometimes — the EriI x sY. See TIX EA. 
ABASED, ABa1ssE, in Heraldry, is applied to the vol, ©: 
wings of eagles, &c. when the tip, or angle, looks c 
ward toward the point of the ſhield ; or when the 
are ſhut : the natural way of bearing them being e 
with the tip pointing to the chief, or the angles. 
A chevron, a pale, bend, &c. are alſo ſaid to be 4, 
when their points terminate in, or below the centre of 
the ſhield. 05 
Again, an ordinary is ſaid to be abaſed, when below its 


due fituation. 


 ABASSI, a ſilver coin current in Perſia, warth two mam- 


' moudis, or tour chayes: . the chaye being eſtimated at nine 
ſols, fix deniers, of French money, makes the Abaſſi worth 
thirty-eight ſols; ſeventeen ſols of Holland, or near 
eighteen pence Engliſh. It derives its name from 
— o Abbas II. king of Perſia, under whom it was 

ruck. 

ABAT-CHAUVEE, a name given in Poitou, Angoumois, 
Saintonge, La Marche, and Limoſin, in France, to a ſort 
of very ordinary wool; much like that called by the 
French, paignens, and plures. : 

ABATE, in — ſignifies to throw down ; as, to abate a 
nuiſance. _ 
It is likewiſe uſed to denote the act of one who ſteps into 
an eſtate void by the death of the laſt poſſeſſor, be- 


fore the heir can enter; and by that means keeps him 


out. 

ABATE alſo means to defeat or overthrow, on account of 
ſome error or exception. Sce ABATEMENT. 

ABATE, in the Manege. A horle is ſaid to abate, or take 
down his CURVETsS, when he puts both his hinder legs 
to the ground at once, and obſerves the ſame exactneſs 
in all the times. 8 

ABATELEMENT, in Commerce, (from the F abattre) 
a term uſed for a prohibition of trade to all French mer- 
chants in the ports of the Levant, who will not ſtand to 
their bargains, ar who refuſe to pay their debts. It is a 
ſentence of the French conſul, which muſt be taken off, 
before they can ſue any perſon for the payment of their 
debts. - X 

| ABATEMENT, in Heraldry, ſomething added to a coat- 


| armour, to diminiſh its proper value and dignity, and 
| I note 


Cn woe to 


4 of 
u 4 
. 4 — 


— 


— 


| wat diſhonourable action, or ſtain, in che character 


| Bann the en, any 8 a ſtain, 
or mark of diminution : ſuch are the delt, 


22 which all would covet to lay aſide. Add, that as no 


| ABATEMENT, in Law, is the 
| | ABATEMENT, is ſome exception alledged, either againſt 


from the writ, ſpeciality, or record; or againſt the mat- 


_ defendant prays, that the plaintiff's writ or plaint may 


 fendants, and one, or more, die; the writ or action 


ABATEMENT, in Commerce. Sce DiscounT and Re- 


ABATEMENT, in the Cuſtoms, is an allowance made upon 


ABATIS, or AzBaT1s, in H#riters of the Barbarous Aee, 


ABATOR, in Law. See ABATE. 
ABAVI, Aravo, or ABavuat; a 
ABB, among Clathiers, denotes. the yarn of 'n weaver's 


ABBA, in the Syriac 


Anna, As A, or ANBA, is more particularly uſed in the 


of the perſon who bears it. It may be made by reverſion 
or diminution. =T | 
Reverfion is either turning the whole eſcutcheon upſide- 
down or the adding another eſcutcheon, inverted, in 
the former. 


a point dexter, 
a point 2. a plain point, à gore finifter, and a 
uffet. See each under its proper article. I 
t may be added, that theſe marks muſt always be either 
tawney or marrey z otherwiſe, inſtead of diminutions, 

they become additions of honour. 

The laſt editor of Guillim diſcards the whole notion of 
Abatements, as a chimzra. He alledges that no one in- 
ſtance is to be met with of ſuch bearing; and that it im- 
plies a contradiction to ſuppoſe it. Arms, being inge 
nobilitatis & honoris, cannot admit any mark of infamy, 
without ceaſing to be arms, and becoming badges of diſ- 


, 


reditary. honour can be actually diminiſhed z fo neither 
can the marks thereof. Both indeed may be forfeited ; 
as in the caſe of treaſon, where the eſcutcheon is totally 
reverſed, to intimate a total fappreffion of the honour. 
Some inſtances, however, are produced to the contrary 
by Columbiere and others. But theſe, though they oy 
ſhew ſome extraordinary reſentments of princes for of- 
fences committed in their preſence, do not amount to a 
proof of ſuch cuſtom or practice; much leſs authorize 
the being of particular badges in the hands of inferior 
officers, as kings at arms. | 
In a word, as arms are rather the titles of the dead, than 
of the living, it would ſeem, that they can neither ſuffer 
diminution nor Abatement; for thus an equal indignity 
would be put upon the anceſtor and the deſcendant. 
Diminution therefore and Abatement, can only effect arms 
lately granted, and ſolely when the perſon who obtained 
them is yet alive, and has tarnifhed his former glory by 
his after miſbehaviour. Even in this caſe, where Abate- 
ment may properly take place, it can only be made by the 
ſuppreſſion of ſome honourable badge, and not by the 
introduction of any degrading emblem. 
uſtrating, or ſetting aſide 
a ſuit, on account of ſome fault, either in the matter, or 
proceeding thereof. Thus, Plea in 


the plaintiff's writ, as wanting due form, or againſt his 
count or declaration, as being inſufficient, or varying 


ter of either, as inſufficient, or being before another 
court; or againſt the allegations, as being uncertain, on 
account of ſome miſnomer, or the death of one of the 
parties, or the . of the plaintiff, being a woman: 
to which ſome add diſability.— Upon any of theſe, the 


abate, i. c. that his ſuit may ceaſe for that time: if it be 
ranted, all writs and procefies muſt begin d n. 
Che death of a plaintiff did in all caſes abate the writ 
before judgment, until the ſtatute 8 and g W. III. c. 11. 
by which neither the death of the plaintiff or defendant 
ſhall abate it, if the action might be originally proſecuted 
by and againſt the extcators or adminiſtrators of the 
parties; and if there ate two or more plaintiffs or de- 


ſhall not abate, if the cauſe, or action, ſurvives to the 
furviving plaintiff, againſt the ſurviving defendant, &c. 
It alſo denotes an irregular entry upon lands. 


BATEMENT. 


the duty of goods, when the quantum damaged is deter- 
mincd by the judgment of two merchants upon oath, and 
aſcertained by a certificate from the ſurveyor and land- 
waiter. | 


denotes an officer in the ftables, who had the care and 
diſtribution of the provender. The name is derived from 
Batum, the name of an ancient meaſure of corn. 


large tree in Ethiopia 
which bears a ſruit like a gourd. * g 


warp, whence the wool of which it is made is called 
Abb-1o0el. X 

| and Chaldee languages, li 
nifies a father ; and figuratively, a ſuperior, reputed as a 
father in reſpect of age, diguity, or affection. | 
It was alſo anciently uſed as a title of honour, which 
ſome great men, it is faid, ſtill retain in the Pyrenean 


mountains. 


sg | 
ABBOTs, Regular, are real monks, or religious, who have 


| ABAISSEUR, in Anatemy, a name given by 


—_ 


— 


* 


A 


Syriac, Coptic, and Ethiopic churches, as a title which 
the people give their biſhops, | g 


Annkrs differ 


tred, and not mit 


gular abbeys. | 
 ABBOTS in commendam, are ſeculars ; though they 


i 


A 


The biſhops themſelves beſtow the title Alb, more 
eminently on the patriarch of Alexandria; which oc- 
cafioned the people to give him that of Baba, or Papa, 
that is, grandfather ; a title which he bore before the 
biſhop f Nome. It is a Jewiſh title of honour, given 
to certain of that claſs of Rabbins, called Tanaites; 
and it is alſo particularly uſed by ſome writers of the 
middle age, for the ſuperior of a monaſtery, uſually 


called ABBOT. 
Winſlow, 
and other French writers, to one of the, muſcles of the 
called by others the deprimens and humilis; and b 
Fabricius, the rectus inferier : Cowper, and Albinus, c 
it the depreſſer oculi; and it is one of the guetuor ret aculi 
of the laſt author. 


ABBESS, the fuperior of an ABBEY, or convent of Nuns 


The Abbeſs has the ſame rights, and authority over the 
nuns, that the AneoTs regular have over their monks. 
Her ſex, indeed, does not allow her to perform the ſpi- 
ritual functions annexed to the prieſt hood. 

F. Martene, in his treatiſe on the rights of the church, ob- 
ſerves, that ſome abbeſſes have formerly confeſſed their 
nuns. But he adds, that their exceſſive curioſity carried 
them ſuch lengths, that there aroſe a neceſſity of check- 

it. 

St. Baſil, in his rule, allows the abbeſs to be prefent with 
the prieſt, at the confeflion of her nuns. 


ABBEY, or AssY, a monaftery, or religious houſe, go- 


verned by 2 fuperior under the title of aBBoT, or 
ABBESS. ; 

In our ancient ſtatutes the word is ſometimes alſo written 
Abbathby. By 31 H. VIII. c. 13. Abbathies are given to 
the king. 
from PRIORIES, in that the one are under 
the direction of an abbot, and the other of a prior; but 
abbot and prior (we mean a prior conventual) are much 
the ſame thing, and differ in little but the name. 

One third of the beſt benefices in England were anci- 
ently, by the pope's grant, appropriated to Abbeys, and 
other religious houſes ; which, upon their diſſolution un- 
der king Henry VII. became lay-fees. For an eſtimate 
of the number and value of religious houſes, aboliſhed 
and furrendered in this reign, ſee MowasTEery. 


ABBOT, or Apear, originally derived from the Hebrew 


Ab, father, fignifies the ſuperior of a monaſtery of monks 


_ erected into an abbey, or prelacy. 


Abbots were really diſtinguiſhed from the clergy, though 
frequently confounded with them, becauſe a degree 
above laymen. St. Jerom, writing to Heliodorus, fays 
expreſly, alia monachorum e canja, alia tlericorum. 

In thoſe early days the Abbots were ſubject to the biſhops, 
and the ordinary paſtors. 'Their monaſteries being re- 
mote from cities, and built in the fartheſt ſolitudes, they 
had no ſhare in eccleſiaſtical affairs. They went on 
Sundays tq the pariſh-church with the reſt of the peo- 
ple; or, if they were too remote, a prieſt was ſent them, 
to adminiſter the facraments, till, at length, they were 
allowed to have prieſts of their own body. The Abbot, 
or archimandrite, himſelf was uſually the prieſt ; but his 
function extended no farther than to the ſpiritual aſſiſt- 
ance of his monaſtery, and he remained ſtill in obedi- 
ence to the biſhop. 

The Abbots ſoon wore off their former plainneſs and fim- 
plicity, and endeavoured to be independent of the bi- 
ſhops, which occaſioned ſome ſevere laws to be made 
againſt them at the council of Chalcedon : notwithſtand- 
ing this, in time, many of them carried the point of in- 
dependency, and got the appellation of lord, with other 
badges of the e particularly of the mitte. 
Hence aroſe new ſpecies and diſtinctions of Abbots : mi- 
; croziered, and net crowiered z arcume- 
nical Abbots, cardinal Abbots, &&c, 

BBOTS, Mitred, were thoſe privileged to wear the mitre ; 
and allowed, withal, a full epiſcopal autbority within 
their ſeveral precin&ts.— Among us, theſe were alſo called 
Abbots foverngn, and Abbots general; and they were lords 
of parliament. Of theſe Sir Edward Coke reckons 
twenty-ſeven. in England, beſide two mitred priors. 

The reſt, who were not mitred, were ſubject to the bio- 
CESAN, 


 ABBOTS, 28 are thoſe who bone Ga CROZIER, or 
| Annors were likewiſe diſtinguiſhed into Abbots eleftive, and 


Abbots preſentative;, but are now chieſly diſtinguiſhed into 
regular and commendatory. 


taken the vows, and wear the habit, of the ou. n. 
Such are all Abbots preſumed to be; it being expreſly pro- 
vided by the canons, that none but a monk — the com- 
mand over monks.— But, in fact, it is found far other- 
wiſe; in France, as it is ſaid, there are now but ſix re- 


- , 
have un- 


dergone 


dergone the tonfure, and are obliged, by their butls; to 
take orders when they come of age. TY = 
Though the term commendam infinuates, that they have 
bnly the adminiſtration of their abbeys for a time ʒ yet do 
they hold, and reap the fruits of them for ever, as well 
as the regular Abbots. | | bs 
Their BULLS give them a full power tam in ſpiritualibus 


yaw in t#hporalibics ; and yet it is true that the commen- | 


atory Abbots do not perform any ſpiritual offices ; nor 


have they any ſpiritual juriſdiction over their monks. 80 
that the N in ſpiritualibus, is rather ſomething of the 


Roman ſtyle, than a reality, | | 

The ceremony whereby Abbots are created, is proper! 
called benediction; or ſometimes, though abuſively, con- 
 ſecration. i | ; | 

It ancientiy conſiſted in cloathing him with the habit 
called caculla, a cowl x putting the paſtoral ſtaff in his 
hand, and the ſhoes called e, or 2 on his feet. 
Theſe particularities we learn from the Ordo Romanus of 
Theodore, archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

Annor is alſo a title, which has been given to certain bi- 
ſhops, becauſe their ſees had originally been abbeys ; 
and they were even elected by the monks: ſuch are 
thoſe of Catanea and Montreal in Sicily. 

Asnor is alſo an 177 * ſometimes given to the ſupe- 
riors or genefals of ſome congregations of regular Ca- 
ons; as that of 8. Genevieve at Paris. | 

As sor is alſo a title borne by ſeveral magiſtrates, and other 
lay-perſons.—Among the Genoeſe, one of their principal 

magiſtrates was called the Abbot of the 2. 
In France, ef about the time of Charlemagne, 
there were ſeveral lords and courtiers, who having the 
ſuperintendency of certain abbeys committed to them, 
were ſtyled Abbacomites, or abbey-counts. | 

ABBREVIATION, or AnBREVIATURE, a contraction of | 
a word, or pres made by dropping ſome of the let- 
tefs, < by ſubſtituting certain marks, or characters, in 

eir place. 
Lawyers, phyſicians, &c. uſe abundance of Mbreuiatures; 
partly for the ſake of expedition, and partly for that of 
myſtery. —A lift of the principal Abbreviatures, in the ſe- 
veral arts and faculties, ſee under CHARACTER. | 
Of all people, the Rabbins are the moſt remarkable for this 
practice: ſo that their writings are unintelbgible, without 
an explication of the Hebrew Mbbreviature:, Abe Jorg 
authors and copyiſts do not content themſelves to abbreviate 
words, like the Greeks and Latins, by retrenching ſome of 
the letters, of ſyllables thereof ; but they frequently take 
away all but the initial letters. Thus, I ſtands for rabbs, 
and & for HR, J or JR according to the place it 
is found in. | 
But till farther, they frequently take the initial letters 
of ſeveral ſucceeding words, join them together, and 
adding vowels to them, make a barbarous ſort of word, 
reprefentative of all the words thus abridged. Thus, 
Rabbi Schelemob Farchi, in the jargon of Hebrew Abbre- 
viatures, is called Rafi and Rabbi Moſes ben Maiemon, is 
Rambam. Mercerus, David de Pomis, Schindler, Bux- 
torf, Oc. have given explications of ſuch Abbreviatures. 


The moſt copious collection of Roman Abbreviatures, | 


is that of Sertorius Urſatus : Sertorii Urſati, equitis, de 


notis Romanorum commentarius. 


ABBREVIATOR is more particularly uſed for an officer | 


in the court of Rome, appointed as aſſiſtant to the vice- 
chancellor, for drawing up the pope's briefs, and re- 
ducing petitions, when granted by the pontiff, into pro- 
pu form, for being converted into bulls. 

he Abbreviaters are ſuppoſed by Ciampini, to be the ſue- 
ceſſors either of the cancellarii in the imperial houſhold, 
or of the ſeven natarii, ſaid to have been placed by pope 
Clement I. in the ſeven quarters of Rome, to write 
down the acts of the martyrs within their ſeveral diſtricts. 
They are ſaid to have taken the name, either from their 
writing the brevia, briefs, or ſhorter epiſtles of the popes; 
or from their making uſe of note, or abbreviations in 
writing, The latter opinion may ſeem the more pro- 
bable, in that the name is ſometimes uſed by writers of 
the ſixth age, as ſynonymous with notaris or brevi 


The Abbreviators at preſent make a college of ſeventy-two | 


perſons, divided into two ranks z one called Abbreveatores 
4e parco majore, who are twelve in number, all tes ; 
the other, Abbreviatores de parco minore, called alſo exami- 
natores, who may be laymen. Ciampini has two volumes 
on the inſtitution, office, privileges, ceremonies, &c. of 
the Abbrevietors. | 

2 is alſo a name given by ſame authors to 
an ancient literary academy, ed to have been at 
Rome, in the heenth ONS compoſed of the 
chief men of letters of the age, as Pomp. Lztus, Platina, 


Pontanus, Sannazarius, Sabellicus, &c. who, by the rules | 
of the ſociety, changed their names at — | 


. 


for thoſe of ſome ancient Greek or Roman z but the 
| exiſtence of ſuch an academy is very doubtful. - 
Vor. I. NI. 


ABD 


ABBREUVOIR, in maſoricy, the joint, or juncture of two 
ſtones z or the interſtice or ſpace left between them, an 

filled up wich mortar. 8 | | 
| nap is French, and literally denotes a watering- 
ABCEDARY, ABCEDARIAN, or ABECEDARTAN, is ſome- 
times applied to compoſitions whoſe parts are diſpoſed in 
the order of the letters of the alphabet. 

In this ſenſe Abcedarian is ſynonymous with alphabetical. — 
Thus we meet with Abcedar ian pſalms, lamentations, pray- 
ers, and the like ; chiefly among Hebrew writers; which 
makes it probable they were the inventors of this ſpecics 


| wit. ien | | 
ABDALS, in che Eaſtern countries, a kind of faints ſup- 
poſed to be inſpired to a degree of madneſs, - The word 
comes, perhaps, from the Arabic, ebdallah, the ſervant 
of God,—The Perſians call them devanch #hoda, agree - 
able to the Latins of ſpeaking of their, prophets and 
ſibyls, g. d. furentes Deo, raging with the God. 

The Abdals are often carried by exceſs of zeal, eſpecially 
in the Indies, to run about the ſtreets; and kill all the 
meet of a different religion. The Engliſh failors ca 


ſort of poignard,, employed on this occaſion. 8 
ABDELAVI, an Egyptian plant very like a melon; except 
that the fruit is more oblong, acute at the extre- 
mities. "BILITY 
ABDEST, among the Mahometans, a peculiar manner of 
waſhing, before prayer, entering the moſque, or reading 
the Alcoran ; practiſed with Game difference both by 
Turks and Perſians. The word is compounded of the 
Perſian ab, water, and deft, hand. | 
ABDICARIA propoſitio, in Logic, is uſed for a negative 
ropoſition. | Ho 2 
ABDICATION, ArpicaT10, the act whereby 4 magi- 
ſtrate, or perſon in office, renounces, and gives up the 
ſame, before the legal term of ſervice is expired. ; 
The word js derived from abdicare; which is compound- 
ed of ab, from; and dicere, to declare. | 
Abdication is frequently confounded with re/ignation ; but, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, there is a difference: Abdication being 
done purely and ſimply ; whereas re/ignation is done in 
favour of ſome third perſon. | 
- In this ſenſe, Diocleſian, and Charles V. are ſaid to have 
* the crown : but Philip IV. of Spain ren it. 
e parliament of England voted — James's violation 
af the laws, and his quitting the kingdom, without pro- 
viding for che due adminiſtration of affairs in his abſence, 
to import an Abdication of the crown. The Lords would 
have had the word deſertion made uſe of; but the Com- 
mons thought it was not comprehenſive enough, becauſe 
the king might then have the liberty of returning. 
The Scots called it a forfeiture of the crown, from the 
verb forts-facio, ;—* + | 
ABDICATION, among Roman writers, is more particularly 
uſed for the act whereby a father diſcarded or diſclaimed 
his ſon, and expelled him the family. 8 
In chis ſenſe the word is ſynonymous with the Greek 
emoxuputis, and the Latin a familia alienatio, or ſometimes 
ablegatio, and negatis; and ſtands oppoſed to adoption. — 
It is diſtinguiſhed from EXH AREDATIO, or difinheriting, 


latter by will at his death: ſo that whoever was abdicated, 
was alſo difinherited, but not vice ver/e. 

ABDITA Cauſe, are the ſecret or remote cauſes of 
_ diſtempers, which phyſicians of the dogmatic, or ra- 
tional ſeQ, affirmed, were neceſſary to be known, in or- 

der to eſtabliſh a right method of cure. MRS 

ABDOMEN, in Anatomy, the belly, or lower venter ; or 

that part of che body comprehended between the thorax 
and the hips. _. * ä 
The word is derived from abdere, to bid. 

| Anatomiſts uſually divide the soD into three regions, 
or venters : the head, the thorax or breaſt, and the 46z 
domen, which makes the loweſt part of the trunk being 
1 by the diaphragm above, and by the inguen or 

5s below. 

e Abdomen is lined internally with a thin, ſoft mem- 
brane, which, inveſting all the viſcera above mentioned, 
contains and keeps them in their place : this is called the 
PERITONAUM : upon a rupture or dilatation whereof, 
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It is covered and defended with five pair of muſcles 3 
which not only defend. the viſcera, but, by their alter- 
nate relaxations, and contractions in reſpiration, pro- 
mote the action of digeſtion, and the extruſion. of the 
faeces and urine. By their contraction, the cavity of the 
Abdomen is ſtraitened, and the deſcent of the contents of 
the viſcera through the inteſtines is promoted. They are 
the proper antagoniſts to the ſphi of the anus and 


bladder, and forcibly expel the excrements of iliole parts, 


as alſo the —_ in parturition. 


Theſe 


this running a mul, from the name of the inſtrument; a 


in that the former was done in the father's life-time, the 


they are apt to fall, and form thoſe tumours called 


Theſe muſcles are the oBLIQUI deſeendentes and aſcenden- 
tes, the 'KECTUS eſa art PYRAMIDALTS. See 
r of the veins, atteries, and muſcles, &c. of 
the Abdamen, under their re ive names. | 
The Abdomen is ſubdivided into lefler regions or cavities 
of which three are anterior; the uppermoſt, called the 
i ; commences from the diaphragm and cartilage 

enfiformis, and terminates two fingers breadth above the 
navel; the ſecond, called the umbilical, begins where the 
former ends, and terminates two fingers th below 
the navel; the third, called the h aſtric, deſcends as 
low as the of pubis. Each of theſe ſubdiviſions the more 
accurate writers divide farther into three parts ; a middle 
and two lateral ones, called the HYPOCHONDRIA, 
middle part of the umbilical is called the umbilicus, or 
navel; and its lateral the lumbi, or loins : the 
middle of the h ic is called the HYPOGASTRIUM ; 
and its ſides ILIA, or flanks. To which may be 
added the punks, GROIN, 1sCHIATIC region, and PE- 
RINAUM, ſometimes called the lumbar region. : 
There is but one poſterior region, called regio lumbaris, 
which is the poſterior * of the Abdomen, comprehend- 
ing all that ſpace which reaches from the loweſt ribs on 
each fide, and the laſt vertebra of the back to the os /a- 
crum, and the neighbouring parts of the os iliuvm. Au- 
thors however are not agreed whether the hind be 
properly included in the Abdomen, which ſome reſtrain to 
the anterior, or fore-part only. 


| 


Diſeaſes of the ABDOMEN are inflammations, abſceſſes, ſchirri, | 


indurations, inflations, ſpaſms, &c. Hence the Abdomen 
becomes the ſeat of divers operations; as perforations, 
ſutures, ſections, c. 
TYounds of the ABDOMEN, may be conſidered as of four 
kinds : | 
1. Such as affect the integuments only. 
2. Such as affect the muſcles, together with the integu- 
' ments, without penetrating the peritoneum. 
3. Such as with the integuments penetrate into the ca- 
ity, without wounding any of its contents. 
4. Such as penetrating into the cavity, wound ſome or 
other of its contents. 
The firſt ſort, or ſuperficial wounds of the Abdomen, are 
not eſteemed dangerous, and require no treatment dif- 
ferent from other wounds. However Arczus (lib. ii. 
cap. 4.) and me (lib. iii. cap. 11.) agree in pronounc- 
ing thoſe more. liable to bad accidents, which are received 
within two or three fingers breadth of the navel. 
The ſecond ſort are diſtinguiſhed from the two laſt by 
the probe; for if the patient is carefully placed in the 
ſituation he was in when the wound was given, and the 
probe be introduced, it will generally paſs into the ca- 
vity of the Abdomen, if the peritoneum is perforated. An- 
other way of diſtinguiſhing theſe wounds 1s by injecting 
warm water into them; and if it returns immediately, 
there is reaſon to believe the wound to be only muſcular ; 
but if any conſiderable quantity remain in the wound, the 
cavity is certainly penetrated. If the wound is large, 
great kill is required in the ſurgeon, eſpecially if it is 
made in a tranſverſe, or oblique ö for in this 
caſe the ſuture is neceffary, to keep gaping lips of 
the wound together. Haring taken theſe xn. Px to 
preſerve the inteſtines and peritoneum in their natu- 
ral fituation, the wound is to be dreſſed with vulnera 
balſams, and an adheſive plaſter ; the patient muſt alſo 
be enjoined abſtinence, muſt have and his bowels 
muſt be kept open. | 
In wounds of the Abdomen, that penetrate into its cavity, 
the ſurgeon is firſt to examine very carefully, whether 
any of its contents partake of the injury. It will be found 
that this is not the caſe, if there is no ree of 
weakneſs, hæmorrhage, pain, fever, &c. if on laying the 
patient upon the wounded fide, there is no diſcharge of 
- chyle, gall, excrement, or urine z if milk being injected 
warm, returns without any alteration in its colour ; if the 
infliting inſtrument has not been very ſharp ; and laſtly, 
if there is no vomiting or diſcharge of blood by the 
1 ſtool, or urine, nor ſwelling or hardneſs of the 
lly. | 
We have ſome very valuable remarks on the 4 
tumours of the Abdomen, in the Medical Eflays of Edi 
burgh, vol. v. art. 59. 93 
There is a fmus on each fide of the cartilage xiphoides, 
between the muſcles called recti and ir 1, into 
which on the left fide, by violent vomiting, the ſtomach 
is ſometimes ruptured. , This occaſions exceſſive pain 
which is greater when the patient is up, and ſuſpended 
by his lying in a horizontal poſture ; this circumſtance 
Y 2 
is the pathognomie ſign of the diſeaſe, to remove which, 
in caſe of its continuing obſtinate, the place muſt be 
laid open, and the rupture reduced in che ordinary 
manner. Eo | 
ABDUCENS labiorum, in Anatomy, a name 2 Spi- 
gelius to a muſcle, which he alſo calls the ſecundus ad /atera 


| 


ABE 


* trahens. This is the levator anguli oris of Albinus, and 
the cuninus or elevator labiorum communis of others. 3% 
ABDUCENT, in Anatomy. See ABpucTor. | 
ABDUCTION, in Logic, a kind of argumentation, by the 
Greeks called apagege z wherein the greater extreme is 
evidently contained in the medium, but the medium not 
ſo evidently in the leſſer extreme as not to require ſome 
farther medium, or proof, to make it appear. Wy 
It is called Abdudion, from ab, from; and ducere, to draty 3 
becauſe, from the concluſion, it draws us on to prove 
the propoſition aſſumed. % 
Thus, in the ſyllogiſm, All whom God abſolves are 
© free of fin ; but God abſolves all who are in Chriſt : 
© therefore, all who are in Chriſt are free of fin.” The 
major is evident ; but the minor, or aſſumption, is not ſo, 
without ſome other propolition to prove it; as, God 
e __— ſatisfaction for fin by the ſuffering of Jeſus 
« Chriſt. | 

ABDUCTION, in Surgery, denotes a ſpecies of FRACTURE, 
wherein the bone near the joint is ſo divided tranſverſely, 
that the extremities recede from each other. 

ABDUCTOR, or ABDpucenr, in An a name com- 
mon to ſeveral muſcles, whoſe action is the withdrawing, 

ning, or pulling back, the yore they are fixed to. 

e name is compounded of ab, from; and ducere, to 
dra. Their antagoniſts are called Appuctores. 
ABDUCTOR awricularis, or of the little finger, ariſes from the 
annular ligament, and the third and fourth bones of the 
carpus in the ſecond rank; and is inſerted externally into 
the firſt bone of the little finger : it ſerves to draw that 
finger from the reſt, and alſo to bend it a little. See Tab. 

Anat. (Myol.) fig. 2. n. 23. 

In ſome fubjects it appears divided into two or three muſ- 

cles, conſiſting of ſo many different ſeries of fibres. 

ABDUCTOR indicis, or of the fore-finger, ariſes from the inſide 
of the bone of the thumb, and is inſerted into the firſt. 
bone of the fore-finger, which it draws from the reſt to- 
wards the thumb.—See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. n. 32. 
& fig. 6. u. 24. & fig. 7. . 8. 

ABDUCTOR minimi digit; manus. See ABDUCTOR auricu- 


laris. 

ABDUCTOR minimi digiti pedis, or of the little- toe, ariſes from 
the outſide of the os calcis, near the exterior bone of the 
metatarſus, and is inſerted laterally into the outſide of the 
ſecond bone of that toe, which it pulls from the reſt.— 
Sce fig. I. #. 74. & fig. 6. u. 45. 

ABDUCToR ocul:, or of the eye, is one of the four ret, or 
ſtraight muſcles, ariſing from the bottom of the orbit, 
and ſpread over the firſt proper tunic; ſerving to draw 
the eye towards the outer CANTHUS. , 

ABDUCTOR pollicis manus, called alſo thenar, ſprings from 
the annular ligament, and firſt bone of the carpus ; from 
whence paſling to the thumb, it makes that fleſhy body 
called mon June : it draws the thumb from the — 
—Sce fig. 1. n. 31. & fig. 2. n. 21. & fig. b. n. 25. & 


> Fo 
ABDUCTOR longus pollicis, in Anatomy, a name given by Albi- 
nus to a muſcle of the hand called by Winſlow, Cowper 
and others, EXTENSOR fprimus pollicis. 
ABDUCTOR offis metacarpi digiti minimi, in Anatomy, a name 
iven by Albinus to a muſcle of the hand called by Winſ- 
w, and ſome others, the 7:etecarpialis, and by the ge- 
nerality of writers, by names but badly expreſhng its na- 
ture or uſes. Riolanus calls it pars hypothenaris parui di- 
giti ; and Spigelius, gs ultims offi metacarpit, parte 
manus externa, adherens, Cowyer calls it the abductor mi- 
nimi digiti ; and Douglas, the flexor primi internodii mi- 
nimi digiti. | 
Arpuoc rok pollicis pedis, or of the great toe, ſprings from 
the infide of the os calcis, and the greater os cunei ſor me; 
and 18 inſerted into the outſide of the exterior e ſeſamoi- 
deum pollicts ; it ſerves to draw the great Tos from the 
reſt. —See fig. 1. u. 72. & fig, 2, . 52, 
Some anatomiſts likewiſe reckon four Abductors of the 
thigh, ABDUCTOR FEMORIS, primus, 2 tertius, 
et quartus, The uſe of theſe four muſcles is to adduce, 
or move the thigh-bone, according to their different di- 
rections. | 
n See ABCEDARY, 

„ or ABELE-TREE, a ſpecies of poplar, with 
large leaves. This tree may be Coney = layers or 
cuttings, and alſo by ſuckers. Many advantages might 
be derived from planting it in boggy ſoils, where few 
other trees will thrive. The of it is uſeful for 
— or wainſcoting ap. and it is preferred for 
urnery-ware to any other, on account of its peculiar - 
whiteneſs. The quicknef of its growth, wana — | 
it will mats 1 70 8 or ag Fog long in a 

r, renders it eligible in tati t are 
l CY Oe fine any-dedgned 
ABELIANS, AptLowians, or ABELOITEs, a ſect in 
Africa, not far from Hippo, whoſe diſtin uiſhing tenet 
and practice was to marry, and yet live with their wives 
in 


AB E 


in a profeſſed abſtinence, without having any carnal com-] Iſaac Newton, and others after him, deſſ ing of ſuc- 
merce together, The learned have taken great pains to ceſs in the manufacture aud uſe of ref ing lenſes, di- 
aſcertain the principle they went upon, and the reaſon | rected their chief attention to the conſtruction of reſlect- 
of their denomination, to very little purpoſe. But, in | ing teleſcopes. However; in 1747, M. Euler applied 
effect, it is more than probable, they took their name | himſelf. to the ſubject of refraction, and, purſuing 4 
from Abel for no other reaſon, but becauſe like that pa- hint ſuggeſted by Sir Iſaac Newton, formed a ſcheme of 
triarch they had no iſſue; not that he lived incontinence | making object glaſſes with two lenſes of glaſs; incloſing 
after marriage z but becauſe he was killed before he had | water — them ; hoping, that by conſtructing them 
married. | | „ of different materials, the refractions would balance one 
ABELICEA, the name of a very tall tree, growing prin- | another, and prevent the uſual Aberration. Mr. Dollend 
cipally in Crete, called alſo SANTALUs adulterina, and | examined this ſcheme, and found, that M. Euler's prin- 


Ps8EUDOSANT ALUM. a ciples were unſatisfatory. M. Clairaut likewiſe con- 
ABELMOLUCH, a ſpecies of the Rictwus, or. Palma] curred in opinion, that hi ſpeculations were — hs: 
Chrifti. nious than uſeſul. 


ABELMOSCH, or ABELMUSK, the muſk-ſeed ; à ſmall.o- This controverſy, which 168 i. be of amet innat: 
doriferous ſeed brought from E pt, chiefly uſed in per- ance in the ſeicnce of — — engaged 43 


fumes. The beſt comes from Martinico. M. Klingenſtierna of Sweden, and induced him care- 
ABELOITES, Ss Hob 31 fully to examine the eighth experiment in- th | 
1140 y to examine ghth experiment in- the ſecond 
ABELONIANS, | 4 . part of Newton's Optics, with the concluſions which he 


ABENEL Gavusy, a fixed ſtar of the ſecond or third | draws from it. He found, that the rays of light, in the 
2 in the ſouth ſcale of the conſtellation Libra. circumſtances there ſuppoſed, did * =—_ colour, 
ts 1a 


titude is 22” 51” N. its longitude m 10% 46', 40”.| as Sir Iſaac Newton imagined. This hint of the Swediſh 
ABEREMURDER, ABzRERMURDRUM, in ancient law- | philoſopher led Mr. Dollond to re-examine the ſame ex- 


books, denotes murder that has been proved, or made 


appear by judiciary proceſs. 

e word is Angl on; compound of Ebene, proved 
or clear ; and more, Lilling, or homicide. 
In this ſenſe Aberemur der, called alſo Eberemurder, amounts 
to the ſame with probatum murdrum, or murder which 


needed proof ; and ſtands to murde 
which was murder ſuſhciently by the — 
of the fact. 


Lambard explains Aberemurder by manife/lum murdrum; and 


2 by cedes manifefla : others by apertum mur- | 
men ; 


Aberemurdrum was one of thoſe crimes which could not 

be expiated —_— as moſt others might be. 

ABERRATION, in Afiranomy. an apparent motion in the 

fixed ſtars, occaſioned by the progreſſive motion of light: 

2 is explained by Dr. Bradley. See 
1GHT. 


0 
ABERRATION, in Optics, is uſed to denote that error or de- 
viation of the rays of light, when inſlected by a lens or 
ſpeculum, whereby they are hindered from meeting or 
uniting in the fame point, called 4 Þ wot 
it is either lateral or longitudinal. The lateral Aberration 
is meaſured by a perpendicular to the axis of the ſpecu- 
lum, produced from the focus, to meet the reflected or 
refracted ray: the longitudinal Aberration is the diſtance 
of the focus from the point in which the ſame ray inter- 
ſects che axis. If the focal diſtance of any lenſes be 

iven, their apertures be ſmall, and the incident rays 

omogeneous and parallel, the itudinal Aberrations 
will be as the ſquares, and the la Aberrations as the 
cubes of the linear apertures. 
There are two ſpecies of Aberration, diſtinguiſhed by 
their different cauſes : one ariſing from the figure of the 
laſs or —_—_— the other from the unequal refiangi- 
ility of the rays of light. The ſecond ſpecies of Aber- 
ration is ſometimes called the Newtonian, from the name 
of its inventor. The former ſpecies of Aberration is al- 

inconſiderable, compared with the latter; inſo- 

much that if the objeQt-glais of a teleſcope be plano- 
convex, and the plane ſide be turned toward the Lewy 
and the diameter of the ſphere, to which the convex 
fide of the glaſs is ground, be 100 feet, the ſemidiam- 
eter of the aperture be two inches, and the ratio of the 
fine of incidence out of glaſs into air be to that of re- 
fraction as 20 to 313 the diameter of 2 Aber- 
3 961 

rations: will in dis caſe de o, parts of an 
inch. But the diameter of the little circle, through 
which the fame rays are ſcattered b ual refran abi. 
lity, will be abont the 55th part of the breadth of the 
aperture of the object-glaſs, which is here four inches; 
and therefore the error arifing from the ſpherical figure 
ofthe glas is 10 the err ailing from the different re- 

I 


frangibility of the rays, as 57658888 to ==>, that is, as 


5 

1 to 3449. See Newton's Optics, p. $3, or Smith's 
Optics, book ii. cap. 6, where this propoſition is de- 
ane 

conſequence of chis di and a 
fion, that equal refractions muſt produce — 
cies in every ſort of medium, it was imagined, that all 
ſpherical object-glaſſes of teleſcopes would be equally 
affected by the different refrangibility of light, in pro- 
portion to their aperture, of whatever materi 
were conſtructed ; and therefore, that the only improve- 
ment of which tefracting teleſcopes were capable, was 
that of increaſing their length. On this account Sir 


ABERRATION, in Medicine, fignifies a deviation from the 
ordi courſe of nature. 


— 


of different 


fective in practice. The Englith teleſcopes, made, as 


periment; and it appeared, after accurate trials, that 
different ſubſtances made the light to diverge very differ- 
ently, m proportion to their general refractive power : 
therefore in the year 1757 he procured wedges of differ- 
ent kinds of glaſs, and applied them ka wy ſo that 
the refractions might be made in contrary directions, in 
order to diſcover, whether the refraction and diverge 
of colours would vaniſh together. The reſult of his fir 
trials encou him to perſevere ; for he diſcovered a 
difference fr beyon his hopes in the refractive qualities 
kinds of glaſs, with reſpect to their diver- 
gency of colours. e Venice glaſs, and the Engliſh 
crown glaſs, were found to be nearly allied in this re · 
ſpect ; the common Engliſh plate glaſs made the light 
diverge more, and the Engliſh flint glaſs moſt of all. 
Without inquiring into the cauſe of this difference, he 
| to adapt 3 of crown glaſs, and of white 
int glaſs, ground to different angles, to each other, fo 
as to refract in contrary directions; and the refracted 
light was intirely free from colours. Having meaſured 
the refractions of each wedge, he found that of the 
white glaſs to be to that of the crown-glaſs nearly as !wo 
to three : and he deduced this general concluſion, that 
any two wedges, made in this proportion, and applied 
together ſo as to refract in contrary directions, would re- 
fract the light without any Aberration of the rays. 
Mr. Dollond's next obje& was to make ſimilar trials with 
ſpherical glaſſes of different materials; and, in order to 
in a refraction of light in contrary directions, one 
muſt be concave, and the other convex : the latter, which 
was to refract the moſt, that the rays might converge to 
a real focus, was made of crown glaſs, and the former 
of white flint glaſs: and, the refractions of ſpherical 
glaſſes being in an inverſe ratio of their focal diſtances, 
it was necefſary, that the focal diſtances of the two 
glaſſes ſhould be inverſely as the ratios of the refractions 
of the wedges; for, being thus proportioned, every ray 
of light that paſſes through this combined glaſs, at any 
diſtance from its axis, will conſtantly be refracted, by 
the difference between two contrary refractions, in the 
proportion required ; and therefore the different refran- 
gibility of the light will be intirely removed. 
But in the application of this admirable diſcovery to 
practice, many difficulties occurred. At length, how- 
ever, by repeated trials, and reſolute perſeverance, Mr. 
Dollond ſucceeded fo far, as to conſtruct refracting tel- 
leſcopes much ſuperior to any that had before been uſed, 
repreſenting objects with great diſtinctneſs, and in their 
true colours. | 
M. Clairaut, who intereſted himſelf betimes in this diſ- 
covery, endeavoured to aſcertain the principles of MF. 
Dollond's theory, and to lay down rules for facilitating 
the conſtruction of theſe new teleſcopes. With this 
view he made ſeveral experiments, in order to determine 
the refractive powers of different kinds of glaſs, and the 
proportion in which they ſeparated the rays of light ; 
and from theſe experiments he deduced feveral theorems 
and problems of general uſe. M. D'Alembert likewiſe 
made a great variety of calculations to the ſame purpoſe ; 
and ſhewed how to correct the 2 to which — te- 
leſ are ſubject, b ein object-glaſſes, in 
— neg at a —— ram one another, and 
ſometimes by uſing eye-glaſſes of different refractive 
powers. But though foreigners were hereby ſupplied 
with the moſt accurate calculations, they were very de- 
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they imagined, without any exact rule, were greatly ſu- 
rior to the beft of their conſtruction. 

. Euler, who firſt gave occaſion to this important and 
uſeful inquiry, was very reluctant in admitting „ 
nd 8 
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jond's improvements, becauſe they rhilitated againſt a 
preconceived theo of his — laſt, however, con- 
vinced of their reality and importance M. Clairaut, 


hae aſſented z and ſoon after received farther ſatisfaction 


from the experiments of M. Zeiher, of Peterſburgh. 
NM. Zeiher demonſtrated, that it is the lead, in the com- 


poſition of glaſs, which gives it this remarkable pro- 


perty; that, while the refraction of the mean rays is 
nearly the ſame, that of the extreme rays conſiderably 
differs; and by increaſing the lead, he produced a kind 
of glaſs, which occafioned a much greater ſeparation of 
the extreme rays, than the flint glaſs which Mr. Dollond 


nad made uſe of, and at the fame time conſiderably in- 
- creaſed the mean tefraction. M. Zeiher, in the courſe 


of his experiments; niade glaſs of minium and flint, with 
a mixture of alkaline ſalts; and found, that this mixture 
reatly diminiſhed the mean tefraction, without making 
hardly any change in the diſperſion ; and at length ob- 
tained a kind of glaſs greatly ſuperior to the flint glaſs 
of Mr. Dollond for the conſtruction of teleſcopes ; ſince 
it occaſioned three times as great a diſperſion of the rays 
as the common glaſs, whilſt the mean refraction was 
only as 1.51 to 1. 9 
In 1748, Mr. Dollond made a farther improvement in 
teleſcopes, by introducing two object - glaſſes of crown 

- glaſs, and one of flint. Phil. Tranf. vol. L. p. 735, 
743z and vol. LV. p. 56. Hiſt. Ac. Par. 1756, p. 
183, 624. Ditto, 1967, p. 107. Swed. Mem. vol. 
xVi Zoo. Ac. Berl. 1762, and 1766. 

For a Ercher account of Mr. Dollond's new refracting, 
or achromatic teleſcopes, ſee the article TELESco E. 

ABERRATION, Crown of, is a luminous circle ſurrounding 

- the real diſk of the ſun, and depending on the Aberration 
of the ſolar rays, whereby his apparent diameter is en- 
larged. 

ABESAMOM, dirt or clay. 

ABESS]I, the ſame as REBIs; they ſignify the matter that 
remains of the aliment, after the chyle is ſeparated from 
it; that is, excrement. 

ABESTA, or AvzsTA, the name of one of the ſacred 
books of the Perſian Magi ; which they attribute to their 
* founder Zoroaſter, or Zerduſht. 

e Abeſla is a commentary or expoſition of two other of 
their religious books, called Zend and Pazend ; the three 
together include the whole ſyſtem of the ignicalæ, or 
28 of fire. D'Herbel. Bibl. Orient. p. 11. 
Hyde, de Rel. Vet. Perſ. c. 2. 

According to Du Perron, the Aveſta ſignifies the lan- 


uage of the original text of Zoroaſter's works. Hitt. | 


; Sc. Par. 1762. 
ABESTON. See ABEsTuUs. 
ABESUM, unſlacked or quick lime. See CALx. 
ABETTOR, or ABBETToOR, in Lew, one who incites or 
encourages another to perform ſomething criminal ; or 
v7 ſome way aſſiſts him in the performance itſelf. 
'Thus thoſe who procure others to ſue out falſe appeals of 
felony, or murder againſt men, to render them infa- 
mous, are particularly denominated Abettors. 
So Abettors in MURDER, are ſuch as adviſe or procure a 
murder to be committed, or are acceflary thereto. 
There are Abettors in FELONY, but not in TREASON ; 
the law looking on all thoſe concerned in treaſon as 
principals. 


ABEVACUATION, in Medicine, denotes a partial eva- | 


cuation of the peccant humours, either by nature or art. 

ABEY ANCE, ABE1ANCE, or ABBAYANCE, in Law books; 
ſomething that only exiſts in expectation, or in the in- 
tendment, or remembrance of the law. 

Abeyance in our law, amounts to much the ſame with he- 
reduas jacens, among the Romans, and zanpS adzond)@, 
or $12a:zrrov, among the Greeks; i. e. hereditas ſperata 
or expettata, or rather novum dominium expettans. As Ci- 
vilians ſay land and goods do jacere; ſo common lawyers 
ſay, that things in like condition are in Abeyance. 

It is a maxim in law, that of every land, either there is 
a fee ſimple in ſomebody, or it is in Abeyance—If a 
church become vacant by the death of a parſon, the free- 
hold is ſaid to be in Abeyance, till a new parſon be in- 
ducted : for the patron has not the fee, but only the right 
of preſenting to it, the freehold itſelf being in the in- 
cumbent thus preſented, and therefore till ſuch preſen- 

tation, in nobody. 

ABHEL, in Botany, a name given by ſome to ſavin, an 
eyer-green garden thrub, well known in phyſic in many 
intentions. 3 

ABIB, in the Hebrew Chronology, the name of the firſt 
month of their eccleſiaſtical year. This month was af- 
-terwards called Niſan, and anſwers to part of our March 

and April. | 

ABIES, in Botany. See FiR-TREE. 

ABIGA Herba, x i Ground PINE or CHAMZEPITYSs, 


_ ABIGEATVUS, fee ABACTUs. 


ABIGEUS, fee ABACTOR. . 


opp 
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ABHITY is uſed, i Laus for a capacity of doing certain 
things, relating either to the acquiſition of property, or 
the transferring of it. 4 

* in this ſenſe coincides with capacity; and ſtands 


ed to diſability, or nen- ability. "73 

Every perſon is ſuppoſed to be able, i. e. to have the 

power of taking and diſpoſing of effects, whom the law 

dots not _ 4 Aly Ct 

The king's ue are to in in England 

— born; and children of ſubjects born bes 
nd ſea, may inherit, M their birth were within the al- 

egiance of the kin 


ABs STATE; Ant nb xD), in the Civil Law, is 


applied to a perſon who inherits from one who died in- 
teſtate. | 


ABISHERING, an ancient Law term, denoting a bein 


free, or exempt, from all AMERCIAMENTS. for trani- 
reffions of any kind. 

The word in a charter or grant, is ſaid-not only to give 

the proprietor the forfeitures and amerciaments of al} 

others for tranſgreſſions committed within His fee; but 

alſo to exempt him from all ſach controul by any within 

that compaſs. 


ABIT, or Arotr, Ceruſs. 
ABJURATION, in a general ſenſe, the act of denying, or 


renouncing a thing in a folemn manner, and even with 
an oath, | 

The word is compounded of ab, from or again; and 
jurure, to ſwear. 

Among the Romans, Aljuration ſignified the denying a 
debt, pledge, depoſit, or the like truſt, by a falſe oath. 
In which ſenſe, Abjuration coincides with perjuration ; 
and ſtands diſtinguiſhed from ejuration, where the oath 
is ſuppoſed juſt. 


ABJURATION, more particularly, is uſed for a ſolemn re- 


A. B. do truly and fincerely acknowledge, profe 


— 


cantation, or renunciation of ſome doctrine, or opinion, 
as falſe and pernicious. | ' 
In our own laws, to e6jure a perſon, is to renounce all 
authority or dominion of ſuch a perſon, —By the oath of 
Abjuration, a perſon binds himſelf not to own any regal 
authority in the perſon called the Pretender, or ever to 
y him the ence of a ſubject. 1 W. and M. 13 
W. III. 1 Geo. I. The refuſers of the oath enjoined by 
theſe ſtatutes are liable to ſundry penalties, forfeitures, & c. 
The oath of Abjuration, by the 6 G. III. cap. $F i, 
8, tel- 
tify, and declare in my conſcience, before God and the 
world, that our ſovereign lord king George is lawful and 
rightful king of this realm, and all ether his majeſty's 
dominions thereunto belonging. And I do folemnly and 
ſincerely declare, that I do Vellore in my conſcience, that 
not any of the deſcendants of the perſon who pretended 
to be prince of Wales * the life of the late king 
James the ſecond, and ſince his deceaſe pretended to be, 
and took upon himſelf the ſtyle and title of king of 
England, by the name of James the third, or of 1 
land, by the name of James the eighth, or the ſtyle and 
title of king of Great Britain, hath any right or title 
whatſoever, to the crown of this realm, or any other the 
dominions thereunto belonging. And I do renounce, 
refuſe, and abjure any allegiance or obedience to any of 
them. And 1 do ſwear, that I will bear faith and true 
allegiance to his majeſty king George, and him will de- 
fend, to the utmoſt of my power, againſt all traiterous 
conſpiracies and attempts whatſoever, which ſhall be 
made againſt his perſon, crown, or dignity. And I will 
do my utmoſt endeavour to diicloſe and make known to 
his majeſty, and his ſucceſſors, all treaſons and traiter- 
ous conſpiracies which I ſhall know to be againſt him or 
any of them. And I do faithfully promiſe, to the ut- 
moſt of my power, to ſupport, maintain, and defend the 
ſucceſſion of the crown againit the deſcendants of the 


_ faid James, and againſt all other perſons whatſoever ; 


which ſucceſſion, by an act, intitled, An at? for the fur- 
ther limitation of the crown, and better ſecuring the rights 
and liberties of the fubjet, is and ſtands limited to the 
princeſs Sophia, electreſs and ducheſs dowager of Ha- 
nover, and the heirs of her body, being proteſtants. 
And all theſe things I do plainly and fincerely acknow- 
ledge and ſwear, according to theſe expreſs words by 
me ſpoken, and according to the plain and common 
ſenſe and underſtanding of the ſame words, without any 
equivocation, mental evaſion, or ſecret reſervation what- 
ſoever. And I do make this recognition, acknowledg- 
ment, abjuration, renunciation, and promiſe heartily, 
willingly, and truly, upon the true faith of a Chriſtian. 
50 help me God. 


ABJURATION is alſo uſed in our Ancient Cu/loms, for an 


oath taken by a perſon guilty of felony ; who, flying to 
a place of ſanctuary, would ſwear to forſake the realm 
for ever in lieu of other puniſhment. We alſo find in- 
ſtances of temporary Abjuration, wis. for three years, for 
one year and a day, and the like. This, in ſome caſe, 

Was 


A B L. 


was admitted from criminals in lieu of death. The de- 
votion for the church was ſo warm, from the time of 
Edward the Confeflor to the Reformation, that if a man, 
having committed felony, could recover a church or 
church-yard before he were apprehended, it was an aſylum 
from which he could not be ht to take his trial at 
law ; but confeffing his crime to the juſtices, or coroner, 
and ahjuring the kingdom, he was at liberty. 
By Stat. 33 I. all uſe of ſanctuaries, and conſe- 
quently of Abjuration, is taken away. 43 
ABLACTATION. The weaning of a child from the 
| breaſt. See Wranine. ' | 
ABLACTATYON, in the ancient Agriculture, is a method of 
engrafting ; wherein the cyon of one tree, being united 
for ſome time to the ſtock of another, is afterwards cut 
off, and, as it were, weaned from its mother-tree. 
Among the modern writers, Ablaation is more uſually 
called INARCHING, or GRAFTING by approath. 
Ablaftation is only practicable where the ſtock to be graft- 
ed on, and the tree from which the graft is to be taken, 
ſtand ſo near, that the branch or cyon may be applied, 
without cutting off. Hence, it is chiefly uſed on plants 
that grow in caſes ; as orange, lemon, and pomegranate 
trees; vines, jaſmins, Sc. The ſeaſon is April or May. 
To perform it, the uſual method is, to take the basel 
intended for the graft, and pare it away, both the rind 
and wood, the length of three inches ; then, paring like- 
wiſe the ſtock, ſo that they may join cloſely to each 
other, they are bound together, and covered over 
with clay, or grafting-wax. As ſoon as they are found 
well incorporated together, the head of the ſtock is to 
be cut off four inches above the binding ; and the ſprin 
following, the graft, leaving the ſtock to ſubſiſt by Melt. 
Or the operation may be done by oY off the head of 
the ſtock at firſt, and leaving the top a little floped, and 
applying the graft thereto, as in fulder-GRAFTING. But 
this method is not found equally ſucceſsful. 
ABLAQUEATION, a name uſed by the ancient writers 
of Agriculture for an operation in gardening, whereby 
the earth is dug from about a vine, or other fruit-tree, 
and its roots are laid bare, to expoſe them more to the 
ſun, rain, and air, in order to promote its fecundity.— 
'The proper ſeaſon for Ablaqueation is autumn, for the 
benefit of the winter rain, and ſnow water. Bradley 
fixes it in January. But experience having ſhewn the 
ractice to be dangerous, it is now generally laid aſide. 
LATIIVE, in Grammar, the fixth caſe of Latin nouns. 
The word is formed from auferre, ts take away. Priſ- 
cian alſo calls it the comparative caſe; as ſerving, among 
the Latins, for comparing, as well as taking away. 
The ABLATIVE is oppoſite to the DATIVE the firſt ex- 
preſſing che action of taking away, and the latter that of 


iving. 
The Ablative hardly anſwers to the juſt idea of a caſe; at 
leaft it is the moſt vague of all others. It will be ſhewn, 
in its place, that the Engliſh, and other modern tongues, 
have properly no ſuch thing as CAsEs. But even in the 
ancient languages, from which the notion of caſes is bor- 
rowed,. it is ſuggeſted, that the Ablative is only a ſort of 
ſupernumerary, or ſupplement to the reſt. "The five pro- 
r caſes not being found ſuſficient to expreſs all the re- 
ations of things to each other, recourſe was had to an 
expedient z viz. the putting a prepolition before ſome of 
the other caſes; and this made the Ablative. | 
It may be added, that in the plural number the Alative 
is ſtil more obſcure, as being only the DAT1VE repeated. 
In Engliſh, French, &c. there is no preciſe mark whereby 
to diſtinguiſh the Ablative from other caſes ; and we only 
uſe the term in analogy to the Latin. Thus, in the two 
phraſes, the magnitude of the city, and he ſpoke much of 
the city; we Tay, that of the city in the firſt is geni- 
tive, and in the latter Ablative ; becauſe it would be fo, 
if the two phraſes were expreſſed in Latin. 
The queſtion concerning the Greek ablatxve has been the 
ſubjed) of a famous literary war between two great gram- 
marians, Friſchlin and Cruſius; the former of whom 
maintained, and the latter oppoſed the reality of it. 


The diſpute is not decided to this day. Sanctius, and | 


the Port-royaliſts ſtill maintain the afſirmative; Perizo- 


nius the negative. The chief reaſon alledged by Sanc- | 


tius is, that the Roman writers often joined Greek words 


with the Latin prepoſitions, which govern ablative caſes, | 


as well as with nouns of the fame caſe. To which Pe- 
rizonius anſwers, that the Latins anciently bad no abla- 
tive themſelves ; but inſtead thereof, made uſe, like the 
Greeks, of the dative caſe; till at gas 2 x they formed an 
ablative, governed by prepoſitions, which were not put 
before the dative : 1 at firſt, the two caſes had al- 
ways che ſame termination, as they ſtill have in many 
inſtances : but that this was afterwards changed in cer- 
| tain words. It is no wonder then, that the Latins ſome- 
times join prepoſitions which govern an eblative caſe, or 
3 . ablative caſe, with Greek datives, ſince they 
OL, I. N“ 1. 
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were © 
| the fame eſſect as the Latin oblative. Sec Cases. 
ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE, in Grammer, is a word or phraſe 
detached, and independent of the reſt of the diſcourſe ; 
neither porerning, nor — fares of any other thing. 
This is frequent among the Latins ; in imitation of whom, 
the modern languages have likewiſe adopted it. 
ABLECTY, in Antiquity, a choice or ſelect part of the ſol- 
diery in the Roman armies, picked out of thoſe called 
extraordinarii, | 
ABLEGMINA, in Antiquity, thoſe choice parts of the en- 
| trails of victims, which were offered in ſacrifice to the gods. 
The ablegmina were otherwiſe called proficiee, porriciæ, pro- 
ſefta, and proſeyming * they ſeem to have differed from 
 firebula, which were the like morſels of the fleſhy parts; 
| and from avgmentum, which particularly denoted a part 
of the liver.” | 4 8 | 
Some authors make ablegmina to denote all thoſe parts of 
the victims which were offered to the deities z contrary 


to the authority of Feſtus, who reſtrains ablegmina to the 


exta, or entrails only. 

The exta being found good, were to be proſected, or 
parted ; i. e. the extremes or prominent parts cut off, as 
ablegmina, to be ſprinkled with flour, and burnt by the 
prieſts on the altar, pouring wine on them. Tertullian 


rallies the heathens for thus ſerving their gods with ſcraps 


and offals. 

ABLET, or ALsLENn, in Zoology, a name given by ſome to 
the common bleak, a ſmall freſh-water fith, called in La- 
tin 7 48 | g | 
The ablet is truly and rly a ſpecies of oyprinus, and 
is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi y * — of de Kre inch 
cyprinus, with twenty rays in the pinna ani, See Ar- 
BURNUs and CyPRINUS. 

ABLUENTS, ABzLUuEtNnTIA, in Medicine, 4 name which 
ſome authors give to a ſort of diluting remedies, better 
known by the name of aBsTFRGENTS. 

ABLUTION, in Antrquity, a religious ceremony in uſe a- 
mong the Romans; being a ſort of purification, performed 
by waſhing the body, before they entered on ſacrifice. 
Sometimes they waſhed their hands and feet, ſometimes 
the head, and oftentimes the whole body: for which 
purpoſe, at the entrance into their temples, were placed 
marble veſſels filled with water. 

Ablutions appear to be as old as any ceremonies, and ex- 
ternal worſhip itſelf. Moſes enjoined them ; the heathens 
adopted them, and Mahomet and his followers have con- 
tinued them : thus they have got footing among moſt 
nations, and make a conſiderable part of moſt eſtabliſhed 
religions.—The Egyptian prieſts had their diurnal and 

—— ablutions : the Grecians, their ſprinklings: the 
Romans, their luſtrations and lavations : the Jews, their 
waſhings of hands and feet, beſide their baptiſms: the 
ancient Chriſtians had their ablutions before communion, 
which the Romiſh church ſtill retain before their maſs, 
ſometimes after : the Syrians, Cophts, &c. have their ſo- 
lemn waſhings on Good Friday : the 'Turks, their greater 
and lefler eb/utzons ; their gaſt and wodon; their aman, 
tabarut, guſul, and abdeft, &c. 

ABLUTI1ON is particularly uſed, in the Romiſh church, for 
a ſup of wine and water, which the communicants anci- 


ently took after the hoſt, to waſh it down, and help to 


igeſt it. 
The fame term alſo ſignifies the water which ſerves to 
waſh the hands of the prieſt who conſecrated it. 
ABLUTION, in Pharmacy, is a preparation which divers re- 
medies undergo, by waſhing * in water, or ſome other 
fluid, proper to cleanſe and free them of their impurities, 
and fo to exhalt their powers. 
The uſual way of doing this is oc Boy ood ings. or 
pouring the liquor diſtilled from the Ph upon it again: 
and peg this as often as it is neceſſa 
ABLUTION is ſometimes alſo uſed, though with leſs pro- 
priety, for the waſhing or infuſing certain medicines in 
water, to freſhen them, and diflolve their ſalts. 
ABOLITION, AB0L1sHING, in a general ſenſe, the act of 
deſtroying a thing, or reducing it to nothing. 
In our laws, the Abolition of a law, ſtatute, or cuſtom, is 
the abrogating or repealing it. 
The leave given by a prince, or judge, to a criminal ac- 
cuſer, to deſiſt from farther proſecution of the accuſed, 
is peculiarly called Abolition. V. 25 H. F. . 21. 
Abolition is particularly uſed among civilians, for remit- 
ting the puniſhment of a crime. 


In this ſenſe abolition is a lower ſpecies of amneſty, which 


takes off the puniſhment, but not the infamy : liberat, 
fed natat. T 

Abolition is alſo particularly uſed, among Roman lawyers, 
for the annulling a proſecution, or legal accuſation. 
Abolition in this ſenſe differs from amneſty, and oblivion ; 
becauſe in the former, the accuſation might be renewed, 
even by the ſame proſecutor, which in the latter was 
extinguiſhed for ever. 


| C Wichin 
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ly the ſame ; and thatthe Greek datier has 
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.. Within thirty days after a public abolition, the ſame ac- 
cuſer, by the ——— licence, was allowed to renew the 

charge; after a private abolition, another accuſer might 
renew it, but the ſame could not. | 

This kind of abalition is 2232 in favour of the 
accuſed, or of the accuſer ; is cither public, granted 

by the prince or ſenate, on occaſions of public rejoicing, 

victory, and congratulation or private, ſued for to the 

preſident or Judge, by one of the parties ; frequently by 
the accuſer him elf, who after having imbarked in the 
proſecution, by ſubſcribing his name to the charge, could 

not by the Turpilian ſenatus-conſult otherwiſe debit, 
without incurring infamy. On ſuch occaſions therefore 
the accuſer —— petere ablitionem ; that is, move for an 
abelitim: which was only granted, on his ſhewing fair 
and honeſt motives for withdrawing the charge; viz. 
inadvertency, youth, warmth, or the like: nor was it 
granted without the conſent of the accuſed; or if the 
accuſation appeared to have been utterly falſe, or mali- 
cious, &c. 
For the accuſed, the charge againſt him was alſo abo- 

_ diſhed by the death of the accuſer, or his being incapact- 
tated from proſecuting by reaſon of ſickneſs, or the like. 

An action of injury was aboliſhed by diſſimulation: 
a ſentence of condemnation, by indulgence. 

Acolitian was alſo uſed for expunging a perſon's name out 
of the public liſt of the accuſed, hung up in the trea- 
ſury. 

This was called abel:re namen; and, like the former, was 
either public, as that under Auguſtus, when all the 
names, which bad long hung up, were expunged at 
once, or private, done at the motion of one of the 

artics. 
by ſeveral laws in the Theodoſian code it appears, that 
an abolitian of debts was ſometimes granted the debtors 
to the fiſcus. We have a medal of the emperor Adrian, 
wherein that prince is repreſented ſtanding with a ſcep- 
ter in his left hand, and a lighted torch in his right; 
with which he ſets ſire to ſeveral papers in preſence of 
the proper: who teſtify their joy and gratitude by lifting 
up their hands towards heaven. The legend is, Religua 
veterd H. S. nummis abolita. 

ABOLLA, in Auiguiiy, a warm kind of garment, lined or 
doubled, uſed by the Greeks and Romans; chiefly out of 
the city, in following the camp. | 
The word is Latin, formed, as ſome imagine, from bulla, 
on a ſuppoſition that this veſtment was garniſhed with 
thoſe ornaments called bullz. Others, denyi 
cumſtance, derive it from the Greek auCoan, of 
amitlus, claat hing. N 

Critics and antiquaries are greatly divided as to the form, 
uſe, kinds, &c. of this garment. Papias makes it a 
ſpecies of the tega, or 2 but Nonius, and the ge- 
nerality, a ſpecies of the pallium, or cloak. 

The abolla ſeems rather to have ſtood oppoſed to tega, 
which was a garment of peace, as the abol/a was of war; 
2 va Varro and Martial place them in this oppoſite 

ight. 

Some, after Nonius, hold it to have been a military garb 
alone; others, after Papias, a ſenatorial ; and Salmaſius 
particularly, to have been worn by the preſidents in the 
provinces, and even by the præfecti of the city, when 
they adminiſtered juſtice ; which Pitiſcus endeavours to 
refute. Others will alſo have the abella to have been 
uſed by the philoſophers, particularly the Stoics, Cynics, 
&c. ſtly, others reconcile all theſe variances, by 
making divers kinds of abollz, accommodated to differ- 
ent occahons and proſeſſions. Even kings appear to 
have uſed the abel/a : Caligula was affronted at king Pto- 
mg for appearing at the ſhews in a purple abolla, and 
by the eclat thereof turning the eyes of the ſpectators 
from the emperor upon himſelf. 

ABOMASUS, ABoMAsUM, or ABOMASIUM, in compa- 
rative Anatomy, one of the ſtomachs or ventricles of ani- 
mals of the ruminating kind. Sce RUmInAnT and Ru- 
MINATION. | 
Beaſts that chew the cud are found to have four ſto- 
machs; viz. the rumen, or magnus venter, or ſtomach, 
properly ſo called ; the reticulum, omaſusr, and abomaſus. 

| "The abomaſus, properly called the maw, is the laſt of the 
four; being the bo wherein the chyle is formed, and 
_ which the food deſcends immediately into the in- 
teſtines. 

It is full of a ſort of leaves, like the omaſus ; but its leaves 
have this peculiarity, that beſide the membranes they 
conſiſt of, they contain a great number of glands, not 
found in any of the firſt. | | 
It is in the abomaſus of cdlves and lambs that the run- 
net, or carning, is formed, wherewith houſewives cur- 

dle their milk. | 

ABORIGINES, or ABORIGENEFs, in Geograpby, a name 
ſometimes 5 to the primitive inhabitants of a coun- 


try, or thoſe who had their original therein; in contra- 
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Anok1GiNss then denoted a nation in Italy, which inha- 


— | 
ABORTION, is uſed, in Medicine, for the unſeaſonable 


reaſon he give 


| 


property, who was declared, by the laws, the ſole * 
; 0 
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ABO 
diſtinction to colonies, or new races of inhabitants, de- 
rived from elſewhere. . a | 
The term Aborigines is famous in antiquity, —Though now. 
an appellative, it was originally a proper name, given 
only to à certain people of Italy; and both the reaſon 
ad drigin of it are greatly diſputed among the learned. 


bited the ancient Latium, or country now called Roma- 
nia or Campagna di Roma. 
In which ſenſe, the Aborigines are diſtinguiſhed from the 
Janigente, who, according to the falſe Beroſus, inhabited 
the country before themz from the Siculi, whom they * 
-expelled ; from the Gretians, whom they deſcended 
from; from the Latins, whoſe name they aſſumed, after 
their union with AEneas and the Trojans z and, laſtly, 
from the Auſonii, Volſci, Oenotrii, &c. neighbouring 
nations in other parts of the countty. | 
Whence this people came by the appellation, whether (1) 
as belonging to any of the ſpecies of Aborigines, above 
recited 3 or (2) from their having been aberrigines, i. e. 
wanderers ; or (3) from their inhabiting the mountains; 
or on what other account, is much n 
(1) S. Jerom ſays, they were ſo called, as being, ab/que 
origine, the primitive planters of the country after the 
flood. Dion. Halicarnaſſ. accounts for the name, as 
denoting them the founders of the race of inhabitants of 
that country: others think them ſo called as being ori- 
ginally Arcadians, who claimed to be earth-born, and 
not deſcended from any people. 
(2) Aurelius Victor ſuggeſts another opinion, viz. that 
they were called Aborigines, g. d. Aberrigines, from ab, 
from; and errare, to wander ; as having been before a 
wandering people, to which opinion Feſtus gives ſome 
credit. It is added, that Pelaſgians, another name ſome- 
times given them, is of the fame import, and denotes 
vagabonds, like cranes. 
(3) Paufanias rather thinks they were thus called, 4. 
opt, from mountains; which opinion ſeems confirmed 
by Virgil, who ſpeaking of Saturn, the legiſlator of his 
people, ſays : 
1s genus indocile, ac diſperſum montibus altis 
Compoſuit, legeſque dedit.— 
The Aborigines were either the original inhabitants of the 
country, ſettled there by Janus, as ſome imagine, or by 
Saturn, or Cham, as others, not long after the diſper- 
ſion z or even, as ſome think, before it: or they were 
a colony ſent from ſome other nation; who, expelling 
the ancient inhabitants the Siculi, ſettled in their 


excluſion of an imperfect human fetus, either alive, or 
dead, before the natural time of delivery. 
In this ſenſe, abortion amounts to the ſame with what we 
popularly call miſcarriage; the Latins abortus, and ſome- 
times abattus. : | 
This may happen at any time of pregnancy; but if be- 
fore the ſecond month after conception, it is properly 
called a falſe conception, or effluxion. 

The cauſes of abortion are very various. The moſt uſual 
are, diſtempers, either acute or chronical ; immoderate. 
evacuations, all ſtrong paſſions, violent exerciſes, frights, 
. V. weights, weakneſs from any cauſe whatever, 
fulneſs of blood, ſtimulating medicines, offenſive ſmells, 
exceſhve uſe of venery, and, in general, any thing which 
tends to promote the menſes. But the moſt frequent 
cauſes of abortion are either too great ſtrifture, or laxity 
of the wterus, which are more particularly pointed out 
by Hippocrates. | 

The ancient Greek legiſlators, Solon and Lyc 
bibited the practice of creating abortion. hether or no 
it was permitted among the ans, has been much 
diſputed, between two learned modern civilians. It is 
certain the practice, which was by them called viſceribus 
vim inferre, was frequent enough : but whether there 
was any penalty on it, before the emperors Severus and 
Antonine, is the queſtion. Noodt maintains the nega- 
tive; and farther, that thoſe princes only made it cri- 
minal in one particular caſe; viz. of a married woman's 
practiſing it out of reſentment againſt her huſband, in 
order to defraud him of the comfort of children ; this 
was ordered to be puniſhed by a temporary exile : 
pr egnans vim viſceribus ſuis 2 ne inimico marito filium 
Procrearet, temporali exilio cuerccatur. He adds, that there 
was no general prohibition of che praQtice before Gra- 
tian and Valens. It is true we find in Cicero an earlier 
inſtance, of a woman puniſhed for this fact ; but it 
"_ in Mileſia, a country not ſubject to the Roman 
aws. 

Bynkerſhoeck however denies, that a woman was al- 
lowed to drink the poculum abertionis, impune ; and the 
is, that the womb was the huſband's 


us, pro- 
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of it; gen t his being impoſed on in the children 
he was to ring up. But this does not affect wo- 
men, who been impregnated. by others than their 
| huſbands. 0 | 
The foundation on which the practice is ſaid to have 
been allowed, was, that the ferns, while in utero, was 
reputed as a part of the mother, ranked as one of her 
own viſccra, over which ſhe had the ſame power as over 
the reſt : beſides, that it was not reputed as a man, home; 
nor to be alive, otherwiſe than as a vegetable: conſe- 
quently, the crime amounted to little more than that of 
plucking uncipe fruit from the tree. V. Juven. Sat. 6. 
v. 500. Senec. Conſolat. ad Helviam Matrem, c. 16. 
This laſt cited author repreſents it as a peculiar glory of 
Helvia, that ſhe had never, like other women, whoſe 
chief ſtudy is their beauty and ſhape, deſtroyed the 
fetus in her womb. - Nunquam te frrcunditatit tus quoſi 
exprobraret etatem, puduit : nunquam more alienarum quibus 
omnis commendatio ex forma petitur, tumeſcentem uterum ab- 
ſcondiſti 775 indecent onus, nec inter viſcera tua conceptas ſþes 
um el/ifti. , 


- 


liberor 


The primitive fathers, Athenagoras, Tertullian, Minutius | 


Felix, Auguſtin, &c. declaimed loudly againſt the prac- 
tice, as virtual murder: Homicidi: feflinatio oft, prohibere 
naſci ; nec fort natam quis eripiat animam, an 
| difturbet. Several councils have declared againſt it. Yet 
we are told that the modern Romiſh eccleſiaſtical laws 
allow of diſpenſations for it. Egane mentions the rates 
at which a diſpenſation for it may be had: 
The practice of artificial abortion is chiefly in the hands 
of women and nurſes, rarely in that of phyſicians ; who, 
in ſome countries, are not admitted to the profeſſion 
without abjuring it. Hippocrates, in the oath he would 
have enjoined on all 2 includes their not giving 
the peſſus abortivus ; though elſewhere he gives the fſor- 
mal proceſs, whereby he himſelf procured a maid to 
miſcarry. The time for it is preſently after imptegna- 
tion; at leaſt within the third or fourth month of geſ- 
tation. 'The manner of effeQing it is chiefly by medi- 
cines of the purgative, and deobſtruent kind : Roman 
authors ſpeak of the poculum abortionis, or abortive draught, 
frequent among them. External violences are alſo ſome- 
times had recourſe to; as leaping from a ſtool, pre- 
ſcribed by Hippocrates : obſtinate faſtings, and vehement 
evacuations, have been frequently practiſed for the ſame 
end.—Yet all the powers of medicine often fail to pro- 
cure abortion, by reaſon of the naturally cloſe contraction 
of the orifice of the uterus ;. which has been known to 
hold out againſt the moſt malignant fevers, dyſenteries, 
ſalivations, and the like; againſt the ſtrongeſt aperients 
and evacuants againſt diſtilled oils of juniper, ſavin, 
ſuceinum; againſt large quantities of crocus metallorum, 
artemiſia, myrrh, mercury, the farina of muſcus ter- 
reſtris, &c. | | | 
The moſt fatal method is by punctures of the uterus, 
with a pointed inſtrument for the purpoſe ; too often 
aſed among us, and not unknown to the ancients. —Pa- 
tin mentions a midwife hanged at Paris, for killing a 
tus in the womb, by running a ſtilletto, or kind of 
kin, up the vagina, through the orifice of the uterus 
by which a miſcarriage was procured, but with ſuch ill 
ſucceſs, that the mother was ſeized with convulſions, and 
died miſerably. The criminal confeſſed ſhe had treated 
many before in the ſame manner, with good effect. 
Our own age and country afford a paralle! inſtance, a 
woman having been a few years ago executed among us 
for the like fact. Tertullian has a paſſage, which ſhews 
the ſame was practiſed in thoſe days ; eft etiam encum ſpi- 
culum, quo jugulatio ipſa dirigitur cace latrocinio eyuCguogoar- 
ru appellant, utique viventis infantis peremptorium. The 
operation, conſidering the tenderneſs of the part, muſt 
be of the utmoſt danger. Brendelius gives an account 
of what he obſerved in diſſecting a girl at Norimberg, 
in 1714, who died of the operation, which ſhe had per- 
formed on herſelf ; the neck of the uterus appeared ex- 
ceedingly diſtended, the veſſels lacerated and mortified, 
the uterus itſelf inflamed and putrefied, &c. 
Abortion may be produced by whatever immediately af- 
fects the child, the placenta, the membrane, or the 
mother. When the time of miſcarriage is juſt at hand, 
the pains are much the ſame as thoſe in labour. 
Abortion is dangerous where the time of pregnancy is far 
advanced, ſo that the fetus muſt be large, where the 
cauſe is very violent, or the patient ſtrongly convulſed, 
and where a large hæmorrhage precedes, or enſues, or 
the fartus is putrefied, &c, 'Vnder other circumſtances 
it rarely proves mortal. | | 
Abortion is alſo uſed, ſomewhat abuſively, for a fetus, 
which, dying in the womb, continues there beyond the 
natural term ; ſometimes ſeveral years, and even during 
the whole life of the mother. | 
* prevent ABORTION. Sce MISCARRIAGE, 
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. | | 
' ABORTIVE, ſomeching come before its due time, or he- 


fore it has arrived at its maturity and perfection. 
ABoRTILVE Flux, flurus abortivus, is ſometimes uſed, among 
the ancients, as ſynonymous with abortion or efluxion ; 
via. where the embryo loſes its hold, and flips away. 
In this ſenſe, the cagle- ſtone is celebrated for ſtopping 
abortive fluxes z for which end it was to be hung to the 
arm, ſubnexus ſpem uteri defendit a fluxibus abortivis. See 
2ETITES. Lok | : 
Among modern cians, abortive fluxes are chiefly un- 
derſtood of a 1 of — 5 which — 
2 and bring on abortion; at other times, burſt 
orth in the act of excluſion. tate | 
The cauſe is a violent ſeparation of the ſecundines from 


the uterus ; which may ariſe from a vehement fit of 


on, or motion of the body, a fall, fright, or the 

ike. Thunder, lightning, hot liquor, too liberal uſe of 

deobſtruents, or the navel-ſtring being too ſhort, ſome- 
times occaſion an abortive hæmorrhage. 

ABorTivE Corn, a diſtemper of corn mentioned by M. 
Tillet, and ſuſpected to be occaſioned by inſects. It ap- 
2 long before harveſt, and may be — by a de- 

0 


rmity of the ſtalk, the leaves, the ear, and even the 


in. | 

Amr; Villum is made of the ſkin of an abortive calf. 

ABRA, a filver coin in Poland, nearly equivalent to the 
Engliſh ſhilling., It is current — all the dominions 
of the Grand Signior, at the value of one fourth of the 
Holland's dollar, or ani. s 

ABRACADABRA, a magic word, recommended by Se- 
renus Sammonicus, ſuppoſed to have the virtue of a 
charm or amulet, in curing agues, and preventing other 
diſeaſes, particularly the fever called by the phyſicians 
hemitrateus. 

To have this effect, the word muſt be wrote on paper, 
and repeated, omitting each time the laſt letter in the 
former, ſo that the >. 2 may ſorm a kind of inverted 
cone: in which there is this property, that which way 
ſoever the letters be taken, beginning from the apex, and 
aſcending either to the right or left, they make the ſame 
word, or, as ſome will have it, the ſame ſentiment, as 
is found in the firſt whole line. — According to Julius 
Africanus, another ancient writer, the pronouncing ot 
the word in the ſame manner will do as well. 

ABRAHAMIANS, or ABRAHAMITESs, a ſect of heretics, 

who renewed the error of the Paulicians. 
They took their name from that of their leader Abra- 
ham, a native of Antioch, by the Arabs called Ibrahim ; 
whence alſo the name Ibrahimiah, given by them to this 
ſet. The Abrahamians aroſe about the cloſe of the 
eighth century, and were ſuppreſſed by the vigilance of 
Cyriacus, patriarch of Antioch. 

ABRAHAMITES is alſo uſed, in 5 aha x for a party 
of monks, who ſuffered death for the worſhip of images 
under 'Theophilus. 

ABRAMIS, in chthyology, a name given by Bellonius and 
others, to the .cyprimus latus, or bream. 

ABRASA, ulcers attended with abraſion of part of the 
ſubſtance ; or ulcers, where the ikin is ſo tender and lax, 
as to be ſubject to abraſion. 

ABRASAXAS, an amulet in the form of a circle. See 
ABRAXAS. 

ABRASION, is ſometimes uſed, among Medicinal writers, 
for the act of wearing away the natural mucus which 
covers the membranes, and particularly thoſe of the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines, by ſharp corroſive medicines, or 
humours. | 
The. word is compoſed of the Latin ab, and rade, to 
n | . 

ABRAUM, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome 
writers, to a ſpecies of red clay, uſed in England by the 
cabinet-makers, &c. to give a red colour to new maho- 
gany wood ; we have it from the Iſſe of Wight, but it 
1s alſo found in Germany and Italy. . 

ABRAXAS, a barbarous word, denoting a power which 
preſides over three hundred and ſixty-five others, the 
number of days in the year. ; 
Abraxas is a word of obſcure origin, framed by ancient 
heretics as ſhould ſeem for quaintneſs fake : it is ſup- 
poſed to be technically compounded of the Greek let- 
ters, conſidered as numeral characters; according to the 
cuſtom of the Grecians, who expreſſed their numbers by 
letters of the alphabet ; the values of which in the pre- 
ſent word ſtand thus: A 1, Ba, Pico, 4 1, = bo, 
Al, S 2003 which added together make the number 

: word is uſually written, among modern authors, 
abraxas, though, as ſome hold, by a corrupt tranſpoſi- 
tion of the letters & and E, for abroſax, as it is found in 
all the Greek fathers, as well as on ancient ſtones. Ire- 
neus indeed has abraxas, but the reaſon may be, that 
the chapter in which the word occurs is only —_ in 

| aun ; 
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— 2 is of Latin copyiſts or tranſlators.— In — or more ſhips, that lie with their ſides parallel to each 
ueſs the word ought to be written in Greek character, other, and their heads equally advanced. When the 


-ABPACAZ; fince, beſides that the inventors of it fpoke line of battle at ſea is formed abreaft, the whole ſqua- 


| ntain the number dron advances uniformly, the ſhips being equally diſtant 
7 393 the Latin — Hence a from, and parallel to each other ; fo that he length of 


rther error in moſt books, wherein the word occurs in | each ſhip forms a right angle with the extent of the ſqua- 
the ſmaller or running character, on account of the | dron, or line abreaſt. See LINE. 


Greek ſigma; which having in ancient inſcriptions the | ABRIC, ſulphur. ; - 
ſame *. — with the Latin C, is often rendered by a | ABRIDGING, in Algebra, is the reducing a compound 


Roman C inſtead of 8; whence abracax for abraſax. roblem, or equation, to its more fimple expreſſion. Sce 


Azz axas'is more particularly uſed, in the Baſilidian theo- ROBLEM, EQUATION, and EXPRESSION. | 
y, for the — God, as ſuppoſed to contain the | To prevent the mind's being diſtracted with attending to 


f dependent deities. known quantities, concerning which nothing farther is 
Abu — 1 1 of the Gnoſtic hie- required, and to keep the attention entire for the reſt, 


mathematicians uſe to abridge their equations, by ex- 
refling all the known qualities of the fame term, by a 
ingle letter. —For an inſtance : to abridge the equation 


rarchy ; the ſpring from whence their plurality of ons 
ar6fe. From abraxas procceded the primigenial mind; 
from the primigenial mind the logos, or word; from the 


word, phroneſis or prudence z from prudence, ſophia and | & —axx + abx — abc =0 
dynamis, or wiſdom and ſtrength z and from theſe two = - 6 


roceeded principalities, and powers, and angels; and 
Trom — to the number of 365, the re- 

nts or intelligences of ſo many celeſtial orbs. = 

he Baſilidians, who paſs for the authors of the difci- 
plina arrom, and the Platonic trinity, are ſuſpected amon 
Chriſtians of ſome meaning ſtill deeper, and more my1- 


All the known quantities - a- -c of the ſecond term 
are ſuppoſed equal to one ſingle letter — 2 all the known 
quantities +@þ+ ac +be of the third term, equal to an- 
other letter TH and all the known quantities —abc of 
the fourth term, equal to a fingle letter=g. By which 


terious, in their abraxas. Several have even ſuſpected —_—_ 4d yy x* —nxx +px—q=0, inſtead of the equa- 
ſomething of the goſpel trinity concealed in this word ; n propoſed. : 

which they explain, - ſuppoling it compounded of the | An equation thus abridged, is called a formula. See 
initial letters of the Hebrew words 46 ben rowah, q. d. FORMULA. 


So — Ja 
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ABRIDGMENT, a ſummary, or contraction of a diſ- 


ther, ſon, and ſpirit. Wendelin, canon of Tourna 
— — — " courſe z wherein the leſs material things being more 


and father Hardouin, have given more preciſe explica- 


——— 


1 
1 tions of the word, according to this ſyſtem. The for- briefly inſiſted on, the whole is brought into a leſſer 
| . mer makes it ſtand for pater, filius, | ar ſanctus, ſalus compaſs. 
Fi a ligno e the latter, improving ſomewhat on the explica- | Abridgments of books are numerous. They are uſually 
„ tion, makes it repreſent as hereunder. ſaid to have had their riſe in the times of i ance ; to 
11. A A Pater A I have been one of the firſt fruits of that barbariſm which 
4 | | B Ben Filius B 2 enſued on the decline of the Roman empire; and to 
1 P Rouah-hakadoſh Spir. Sanctus P 100 have been unknown in thoſe nappy days, when letters 
| | | A «rdeores homines A I flouriſhed among the Greeks and Romans: yet we have 
n C cee ſalvans C 200 {| ſome traces of them in thoſe times. 
. | | A 427 ſacrum A 1 ABRIDGMENT, in Lew, is particularly uſed for the ſhort- 
| | 2 Fon — K 60 ening a count or declaration, by ſubtracting ſome of the 
— 14 — ſubſtance of it. | 
7 365 A man is ſaid to abridge his plaint in aſſize, or a woman 
| 7 ABRAXAs is alſo uſed, among Antiquaries, for a ſpecies of | her demand in an action of dower, when, having put 
| m, on which the word abraxas is uſually in- | any lands therein which are not in the tenure of the te- 


nant or defendant ; and non-tenure, or the like, is plead- 

ed to that land in abatement of the writ z they are 

brought to abridge, i. e. to deſiſt from and leave that 

parcel out of the demand ; and pray that the tenant may 

anſwer to the reſt, to which he has not yet pleaded any 

thing.— Though the demandant has abridged his plaint, 
Abraxaſes are of divers figures and ſizes: ſometimes in | or demand; yet the writ ſtill remains good for the reſt. 
that of rings to be worn on the finger; in which form | The reafon is, that ſuch writs run in general, and do not 
they were ſuppoſed of great efficacy for driving away | ſpecify particulars. See 21 H. 8. c. 3. 

lies. ABROCH MENT, or ABBROCHMENT, ABBROCAMEN- 

Abraxaſes are frequent in the cabinets of the curious: a | TUM, in ſome ancient Larww-writers, denotes the act of 
collection of them, as complete as poſſible, has bren | ingrofling or buying up commodities by wholeſale, be- 
much deſired by ſeveral. There is a fine one in the ab- fore they come into the open market; in order to fell 
bey of 8. Genevieve, which has occaſioned much in- them off dear by retail, otherwiſe called for-falling. 
quiry. They are chiefly of the third century; moſt of | ABROGATION, che act of aboliſhing a law, by autho- 
them ſeem to have come from Egypt, whence they be- | rity of the maker. 
come of conſiderable uſe for explaining the antiquities of In which ſenſe, the word is ſynonymous with abolition, 
that country. | repealing, and revocation. 
Macarius, Chifflet, and Capello, have written exprefly on | Abregation ſtands oppoſed to rogation : it is diſtinguiſhed 
abraxaſes : the two former have given explications of a from derogation, which implies the taking away only 
great number of theſe ſtones ; the laſt, ſigures only, with- | ſome part of a law ; from /abregation, which denotes the 
out explications. 'The former are reproached with ex- adding a clauſe to it; from ebregation, which implies the 
ceſs of conjectures and erudition; the latter, with puz- | limiting or reſtraining it; from diſpenſation, which only 
ling the reader with mere riddles : there is ſtill room for ſets it aſide in a particular inſtance ; and from antiqua- 
ſomething better on the ſubject. _ tien, which is the refuſing to paſs a law. 

- read hve ſometimes no other inſcription beſide the | ABROHANI, or MALLEmMOLL1, the name of a kind of 
word; but moe uſually ſome ſymbol of the Baſilidian | muſlin, or clear white fine cotton cloth, brought from 
god. Beſide which, we ſometimes find other marks and | the Laſt Indies, particularly from Bengal; being in length 
words adjoined 3 as the names of ſaints, angels, Baſili- | fixteen French ells and cheve quarters, and in breadth 
dian virtues, apoſtles, and the ineffable name Jehovah | five eighths. 


ven 
feribed ; ſuppoſed to have been worn by the ancient Gno- 
ſtics, Baſilidians, and Carpocratians, as an amulet or ta- 
liſman againſt diſeaſes. 

Abraxas, in this ſenſe, is ſynonymous with Baſilidian 
ſtone, a name by which ſome authors call theſe antiques ; 
or abraxean ſione, as they are denominated by others. 
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itſelf, either at — or in the abbreviature IAN ; 
ſometimes the words ouCadd Adore, or the names of 


other gods; as Mithras, or Mithraß; WHW, Semes, |} 


Holz AvrouCrs; vis Zeuge Leas; and the like. Some- 
times Iſis fitting on a lotus, or Apis ſurrounded with 
ſtars ; ſometimes monſtrous compoſitions of afiimals, ob- 
ſcene images, Phalli, and Ithyphalli. The graving of 
abraxaſes is not uniform, ra 
which is the word, is ſaid to be ſometimes of a lower 
and a more modern taſte than the face. The characters 
are uſually Greek, ſometimes Hebrew, Coptie, or He- 
trurian; and ſometimes of a mongrel kind, forged as 
ſhould ſeem on purpoſe to make their import impene- 
trable. It is difputed, whether or no the Veronica of 
Montreuil, or the Granite obeliſł, mentioned by Gori, 
be abraxaſes, wy | 


ABROK 


y good; the reverſe, on | 


in Botany, a name uſed by ſome of the Latin 
Writers, for the bromus, or avena fterilis, the wild oat; 
and by others, for the orobus, or bitter vetch. The Greeks 
originally ufed the word, and that not only for theſe two 
vegetables, but in a much larger ſenſe, underſtanding 
4 any herb reſembling the plants cultivated for the 
ute of the table, but not-eſculent. The Greeks and Ro- 
mans had a- way of exprefling the boiling of pulſe, or 
herbs, by words ſignifying the wetting chem: thus the 
Grecks expreſſed boiled things by brocha, Broxa, and the 
Romans by madida. Virgil uſes this word for the peaſc, 


and Plautus for all efculent things that were boiled: 


hence theſe baſtard peas and oats were called abrecha, non 
madida, not fit for boiling or eating. | | 


ABRONO, in Botany, 'a name given by Serapion, and 


others, to the heart-peaſe ; called alſo abrugr. 
| ABROTA- 
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abel. - See ABRONO, Ws | 
ABRUS, in the Materia Medica, the name of a ſeed pro- 


 Abſeeſs is the ſame 


ABSCISSION, « in Rhetoric, is a 


- 
1 
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BROT AN UM, or ABRoTonum. Bee 8 


OUTHERNWOOD. 


duced by one of the phaſeole, or kidney-beans, and com- 
eng For Angola-ſeeds. | | * 
ABSCESS, in Medicine, a kind of inflammatory Tumoun, 


corrupting and conſuming the fibres, and other ſubſtance 
thereof. 'f | 2 ' 
with what the Greeks call apoflema, 
and the Engliſh, impoſthume, or impeſthumation. 
Almoſt all ab/cifes ate the conſequences of inflammation. 
The ripening of abſceſſes is promoted by poultices, &c. 
- — Abſceſſes are opened either by cauftic, or incifion z but 
the latter way is in moſt caſes preferable. ro IG 
Abſeeſſes ariſe often in women after delivery; and cou 
dangerous in themſelves, yet they often appear to be the 
criſis of the diſeaſe, that gave riſe to them. — For the cure, 
if they cannot be diſcuſſed, i. e. carried off by proper 
artificial evacuations, as phlebotomy, purging, &c. with 
the occaſional uſe of calomel, and gentle perfpirative fo- 
tuſes, liniments, and cataplaſmsz recourſe is to be had 
to the contrary method, and they muſt be brought to 


ſuppuration. 


ABSCISSE, Ansc15A, in Conies, a part of the diameter or 


tranſverſe axis, of a conic ſection, intercepted between 
the vertex, or ſome other fixed point, and a ſemiordi- 
nate. See Conic Sefton. 

Such are the lines AP, AP, &c. (Tab. Conics, fig. 20.) 
| intercepted between the vertex A and the ſemiordinates 
PM, PM, &c. which are called ai/eeſſos, of the Latin 
abſcindere, to cut off; as being parts cut off from the axis. 
— Others call them ſagitte, g. d. arrows. 

In the parabola the abſeiſſe is a third proportional to the 
parameter and ſemiordinate; and the parameter a third 
proportional to the abſciſſe and ſemiordinate. 

In the ellipfis, the ſquare of the ſemiordinate is equal to 
the rectangle of the parameter into the abſciſſe, ſubtract- 
ing another rectangle of the ſame e«bſcifſe, into a fourth 
. ional to the axis, parameter, and abſciſſe. 

In the 


- each other as the rectangles of the ab/ciſe into another 
ne, compoſed of the 225 and the tranſverſe axis. 
figure of ſpeech, when 
beginning'to ſay a thing, we break off ſhort, as ſuppoſing 
| the matter ſufficiently fignified, by. what has been already 
| ſaid, 
For an inftance : One of her ſex, age, and beauty, to 
be ſeen alone, at ſuch an hour, with a man of his cha- 
ractef.—I nced ſay no more. 
Abſeiſſion is a ſpecies of ellipſis, or ſuppreſſion.— Scaliger 
| diſtinguiſhes it from præciſion, and ſuſpenſion. 
2 alſo ſpeak of an abſciſſa of the light of a 


third before it. Ab/ciffion is held a deterioration. | 
Asscisstox, in Surgery, denotes the act of taking away 
ſome morbid or ſuperfluous part by an edged inſtrument. 
In this ſenſe, ichen amounts to the ſame with the 
Greek amTexern. Cow per ſpeaks of the abſciffion of a leg; 
which is more properly called amputation. The ab/a/- 
fron of the prapuce makes what we call circumciſion. 
| Abſciſſion of the ears is a kind of legal puniſhment, in- 
flicted on perjury. In ſome countries they alſo practiſe 
abſciſſion of the noſe on traitors in an army, as a puniſh- 
ment reputed worſe than death. 
ABsc1s5810n is more properly uſed for the operation of 
cutting away ſome ſoft part of the body, when depraved, 
or grown hurtful, | 
In which ſenſe, abſciſſion differs from amputation, in that 
the latter is of a ſolid or bony part, the former of a 
| fleſhy or membranous one; yet they are ſometimes con- 
founded, | 
We ſay, the ab/cifion of a nerve, lip, cheek, or the like: 
Mr. Shipton gives an inſtance of the ab/ciſſion of a portion 
of the inteftines not being mortal. 
ABSINTHITES, AB$s1nTH1AC, or ABSINTHIATED, ſome- 
thing tinged or impregnated with the virtues of abfin- 
' thium, or WORMWOOD. | 
x Bartholin mentions a woman whoſe milk was become ab- 
ſinthiated, and rendered bitter as gall, by the too liberal 
5 uſe of wormwood. | | 
Vinum abſinihites, or poculum abſfinthiatum, wormwood wine, 
is much ſpoke of among the ancients, as a wholeſome 
agreeable drink, and even an antidote againſt drunken- 
neſs; though ſome have char ed it with being offenſive 
to the head, and liable to cauſe fevers, halalgias, vo- 
mitings, uterine fluxes, &c. Ray alſo makes it a preven- 
tive of venery. The preparation is given by many. Ac- 


containing purulent matter, pent up in a fleſhy part, and | 


hyperbola, the ſquares of the ſemiordinates are to | 


planet, by another planet's outſtripping it, and joining a | 


cording to the common account, it is made by infuſmg 
. the leaves of the plant in à quantity of Wine. But 
Fehr ſhews that it ſhould rather be prepared by fermeu- | 


tation, in order to correct the crudities of the plant, and | 
call forth its volatile ſalt. Paulli prepares it even with- | 


ABS 


| out ab/inthium, Dr. Bowle prefers the aus a/inthites bite, 
or wormwood-water, taken /in a ſmall. quantity after 


- 


meals, to the wine ; as being leſs liable to affect the 

head, and fill it with vapours. ern 
ABSINTHIUM, in Botany. See Wokmwood, 92 
ABSINTHLUM is alſo a name given to other plants, by dif- 

ferent authors; as to dwarf ptarmica, with leaves di- 

vided after the manner of wormwood ; alſo to the alpine 

chamemile, with fouthernwood-leaves. : 
ABSIS. Sce APs1s. 


- 


ABSOLUTE, in a general ſenſe, ſomething that ſtands 
free or mdependent. | - 

ABSOLUTE, in AA. , denotes a being whoſe whole 
efſence does not conſiſt in a mere habitude or relation to 
amother. 7 
In which ſenſe abſolute ſtands oppoſed to relative or re- 
ſpectiue. | 


ABSOLUTE is more particularly underſtood of a thing which 
does not proceed from any cauſe, or does not ſubfiſt by 
virtue of any other being, conſidered as its cauſe. 
2 1 God alone is abſolute. 1 

bſolute, in this ſenſe, is ſynonymous with independent; and 
ſtands oppoſed to dependant 2 | 
being free from condi- 


ABSOLUTE alſo denotes a thing's 

tions, or limitations. 
In this ſenſe, the word is ſynonymous with unconditional, 
We ſay, an abſolute decree, abſolute promiſe, abſolute obe- 
dience. 'The covenant with Noah was abſolute, and with- 
out conditions; that under the zel, on condition of 
faith and obedience. The Antmomians alſo hold the 
goſpel-covenant abſolute, and that Chriſt has purchaſed 
our 2— without any conditions to be performed on 
our ſide. 

ABSOLUTE Government, that wherein the prince is left 
folely to his own will, being not limited to the obſervance 
of any laws except thoſe of his own diſcretion. + 
When the Danes made their king adfolute, in 1670, they 
declared him abſolved from his coronation oath. 

ABSOLUTE Number, in Algebra, is the known quantity or 

number which poſſeſſes one intire fide, or part of an 

EQUATION ; being the rectangle or folid whoſe root or 

value is to be found. 

Thus, in the equation aa ＋ 16a= 36, the abſolute number 

is 36; which is equal to a multiplied by itſelf, and added 
to 16 times a2. 

'This is what Vieta calls comparationis. 

ABSOLUTE £quation, in Aftronomy, is the ſum of the optic 
and eccentric equations. 

ABSOLUTE Ablatrve. See ABLATIVE. - 2 

ABSOLUTE AMztion, Place, Space. See the reſpective ſub- 


es. 
ABSOLU TELL, in a general ſenſe, ſtands oppoſed to re- 
7 See RELATIVE. 
Thus the terms of a propoſition are ſaid to be taken ab- 
ſolutely, that is, without relation to each other. — Man, 
confidered abſolutely, and in himſelf, is a reaſonable crea- 
ture. 

ABSOLUTELY is alſo uſed for unlimitedly or unconditionally, 
In which ſenfe, the ſchoolmen oppoſe it to ſecundum quid. 
Thus a thing is ſaid to be abſolutely, and fimply, good. 

ABSOLUTELY 1s alſo uſed, by Divines, in oppoſition to de- 
claratively. 

The church of Rome holds, that a prieſt can forgive fins 
abſolutely ; the proteſtants fay, only deciaraizvely and mi- 
niſterially. 

ABSOLUTELY, in Grammar : we ſay, a word is taken ab- 
ſolutely, abſolute ſumptus, when it has no regime", or go- 
vernment. 'Thus, in the phrafe, We ſhould pray without 
ceaſing, the word pray is taken ab/ſ9/utely, as it gaverns no- 
thing. 

ABSOLUTELY, in Geometry, is taken for entirely, or com - 
pletely. Thus we ſay, ſuch a thing is ai round 3 
in contradiſtinction "ihe that which is only partly fo; 
as a ſpheroid, cycloid, &c. 

ABSOL N, AB$OLUTIO, in the Civil Law, &c, a 

definitive ſentence, whereby a perſon, accuſed of any 
crime, is acquitted, and declared innocent. 
Among the Romans, the ordinary method of pronounc- 
ing judgment was this : after the cauſe had been pleaded 
on both ſides, the Præco uſed the word dixerunt, g. d. 
they have faid what they bad to fay ; then three ballots 
were diſtributed to each judge, marked as mentioned un- 
der the article A; and as the majority fell of either 
mark, the accuſed was ab, or condemned, &. If 
he were abjolved, the Pretor diſmiſſed him with videtur 
non feciſſe, or jure videtur feciſſe. 15 

AB$0LUTION, in the Canon Law, is a juridical act, where- 
by a prieſt, as a judge, remits the fins of ſuch as, upon 
confemon, appear to have the conditions requiſite 
thereto. 

The Romaniſts hold ab/olution a part of 
penance * the council of Trent, ſeff. xiv. c 
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Form or eſſence of the ſacrament to lie in the words of 

.  abſolution, I abſolve thee of thy fins. Z 

The formula of abſolution, in the Romiſh church, is ab- 
ſolute : in the Greek church, it is deprecatory; and in 
the churches of the reformed, declarative. 2 

In the church of Rome there are divers other political 
abſolutions 3 as, s 6] 

AnSOLUTEO @ ſevis, which is neceſſary where a perſon has 
been witneſs to the execution of ſentence of death on 
a criminal, or has any other way diſqualified himſelf for 

the holding of a benefice, 

AB$0LUTIoO ad cantelam, is that granted to a perſon who 

has lodged an appeal againſt a ſentence of excommuni- 
cation, by which the force of the cenſure is ſuſpended. 

It being a maxim, in the papal juriſprudence, that the 

- ſentence ſtands good, notwithſtanding any appeal; this 
ſort of ab/olution is ſometimes granted until the iſſue of 
his appeal be known : by means hereof, ſome articles, at 

leaſt, of his excommunication, are taken off; infomuch 

that perſons may converſe with him without danger : 
and, beſide, in caſe of death, this ſentence is ſuppoſed 

to be of ſome avail to him. | i 
ABSOLUTISM, the dogma of God's acting abſolutely in 
- the affair of ſalvation, and not being guided in his will- 

ing, or nilling, by any reaſon ; maintained by the CaL- 

. vintsTs, for which, among other doctrines, the Lu- 

- THERANS refuſe all union with them. 

ABSORBENTS, in a general ſenſe, is uſed for ſuch things 
as have the faculty of abſorbing, or ſwallowing up 
others. 

AB$SORBENTS, in Medicine, remedies which, by the ſoft- 
neſs or porpfity of their component parts, become pro- 
per to ſheath the aſperities of ſharp pungent humours 
or to imbibe or dry "Ways as with a ponge, ſuperfluous 
moiſtures ; and are of divers kinds; ſimple, compound, 
ſaline, cinnabarine, marine, fixed, earthy, acid, alcaline, 
&c. In the Pharmacepreias, we meet with ſeveral forms 
— — ſuch are the teſtaceous powders, hartſhorn, 

, Crabs eyes and claws, calcined bones, burnt ivory, 
terra fizillata, and even iron itſelf: alſo divers woods; as 
ſanders, maſtic, guaiacum, ſaſſaffras: and divers roots; as 
china, ſarſaparilla, &c. 

Albſerbents conſume the humours without fuſing them, 

and have ſometimes the effect of ſtrengtheners, ſome- 
times of purgatives, oftener of calmers, to allay fermen- 
tations. ey are of uſe for tempering acrimonies, and 
after emollients and attenuants, for healing tumours ; 
ſome hold them neceſſary for preventing the ill effects of 
bitters; they are good in cardialgias or heats of the ſto- 

mach, and hiccups ; are alſo given in hectics, and other 
chronical caſes, as coughs, though with great caution 
and reſerve. Abſorbents have alſo their ill effects; eſpe- 
cially if too laviſhly given, being liable to make congeſ- 
tions in the viſcera : they are hurtful in the itch, bilious 
fevers, dyſenteries, hypochondriacal and hyſteric caſes, 
uartans, &c. according to ſome. 
"They are generall — cribed as the wy remedy for the 
acute diſeaſes of infants, though held others rather 
hurtful to children, by loading their ten 
creating obſtructions in the capillaries. 
Particular kinds of ab/orbents have their particular ef- 
fects; old oyſter-ſhells are preferred for children; ma- 
giſteries aud precipitates are leaſt ſuitable, as being al- 
ready ſurcharged with acids. Abſorbents ſaturated with 
acid juices, as of citrons, are good in coughs and ca- 
tarrhs; prepared with cinnabar, in iſchurias; with aſtrin- 
gents, in the diabetes; ſaline, in the itch; marine, in 
chronical diſeaſes of the breaſt; in which laſt caſe, the 
earthy are hurtful. 
They are ſometimes applied to ulcers ; but it is to be 


** 


 obſexved, that the inſipid terreſtreous ab/orbents, ſuch as 


coral, &c. put into an ulcer, where a bone is carious, 
can have little other effect than to imbibe the matter of 
the ulcer ; if they fall into any cavernulæ of the corrupted 
bone, they may remain ſo long there, that the matter 
they imbibe may become acrid, Lint is an abſorbent, 
which has not this diſadvantage. Monro, in Med. Ef. 

- Edinb. vol. V. art. 24. . 

'The taking an immoderate quantity of crabs eyes, and 
other abſorbents for the. heart-burn, has ſometimes been 
m_——_— with fatal conſequences. See Phil. Tranſ. No. 

459. ſect. 2. 
| Van Swieten, in his comment on Boerhaave's Aphoriſms, 

obſerves, that theſe abforbent powders ought not to be 

ground too fine,' but rather left ſomewhat coarſe, as they 
will be leſs apt to concrete and prove dangerous. 

It is a neceſſary caution to drink diluting liquors with 
them; alſo to take gentle purges z as for ſome time 
after they are left of, as during the uſe of them. 
Abſorbents are much the ſame with what we otherwiſe call 
driers and ſweeteners. Latin writers alſo uſe the word 

as ſynonymous with Inbibentia, and Saturantia. 


viſcera, and | 


The term abſerbent is frequently confounded with aba; 


che degree ſuppoſed by Ari 


acid any known alcali will retain. M. de la Hire gives 


AbsoR RENT Veſſel, a minute kind of veſſels, found in ani- 


ject to a hydrocephalus; becauſe in the head no vaſcular 


light, when the angles of incidence were ſmall, was ac- 


ABSORPTION, in the Animal Oeconomy, is uſed for that 


ABSORPTIONS of the earth, a term uſed by Kircher and 


tain 8 both thus abſorbed by a violent opening of 
5 — 
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alcaties having, really; the effe@ of ab/erbents, with res 
8 VU 1 . 1 
es are an nt 2 water; U ough not 

iſtotle, from whom we derive 
a vulgar error, that a pot full of aſhes will ſtill abſorb as 
much water as if empty. Cloves are ſo violent au ab- 
ſerbent of moiſture, that we are told, if care be not taken 
in the importing, to keep all water; wine, and the like, 
at a good diſtance from them, a certain quantity of cloves 
will, in two days time, drain a Whole hogſhead of wine. 
M. Homberg has a diſcourſe on the quantity of acids 46 
ſorbed by terreſtrial alcalis; wherein he ſhews; how much 


an experiment for aſcertaining the quantity, of water ab- 
ſorbed by plants. Mem. Acad. R. Scien. an. 2500, p. 81. 


mal bodies, which attract, and imbibe the nutritious, and 
other matters brought near their mouths. e. 
Theſe are ſometimes alſo called reſorbent veſſels, and ſome- 
times abſorbent pores. 1 
Abſerbent veſſels are found in all parts of the body, eſpe- 
cially where the membranes lie open to cavities, as in the 
mouth, eſophagus, ſtomach, inteſtines, &c. A late au- 
thor computes no leſs than 7,000,000,000 in one ſquare 
foot of the ſurface of the ſtomach: by theſe, mercury, 
plaſters, and the like medicines externally applied, enter 
the habit of the body: to theſe are alſo owing the in- 
ſtantaneous effects of ſpirits, drams, water, &c. upon 
the body. The like veſſels are alſo numerous in the 
ſkin; where they are ſuppoſed to imbibe the fluid mat- 
ters floating in the ambient air, and convey them into 
the body. | 
It has been ſaĩd that there are no abſorbent veins, and that 

abſorption is performed entirely by the vaſcular lymphatrirs. 
But if this were the caſe, we ſhould be continually ſub- 


Iymphatics are found. It is plain that there are abſorbent 
veins that open into the cavities of the body, becauſe in 
the aſcites the extravaſated blood is frequently received 
into the circulation, and diſcharged by urine or ſtool. 
Dr. Hunter aſcertains it by the following experiment on 
a living dog; an opening was made in the cavity of his 
belly, and three quarts of warm water injected and ſe- 
cured ; fix hours after, he was examined, and not above 
four ounces of the water remained. 
For farther ſatisfaction on this ſubject, conſult Hunter's 
Commentaries, and Dr. Garner's Obſervations on them, 
in the Medic. Muſ. vol. ii. p. 2293 and alſo Dr. Wilkin- 
ſon, ibid. p. 117, &c. 
Abſorbent veſſels are more r uſed for theſe lac- 
teals which into the ſides of the inteſtinal tube, to 
imbibe the chyle in its deſcent from the ſtomach, and 
convey it into the meſenteric veins. 
Naturaliſts ſpeak of the like ab/orbents in plants; the fi- 
brous or hairy roots of which are conſidered as a kind of 
vaſa abſorbentia, which attract and imbibe the nutritious 
juices from the earth, 
ORBING, the act of ſucking up, or imbibing another 
17 8 Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews that black bodies 4b/orb 
all the rays they receive, and that thoſe rays of light which 
impinge againſt the ſolid particles of bodies are abſorbed 
and loſt : but it appears from ſome later experiments arid 
obſervations of M Bouguer, that this effect is to be at- 
tributed, not to the impact of light on the ſolid parts of 
bodies, but to the action of ſome power diffuſed over 
their ſurfaces. He found by repeated trials on the re- 
flection of light, from the ſurface of water, and of dif- 
ferent pieces of cryſtal, that a conſiderable quantity of 


tually extinguiſhed. This effect, he obſerved, was dimi- 
niſhed by increaſing the incidence; ſo that, at an incli- 
nation to cryſtal of above 499 49', a very ſmall part of 
the rays was abſorbed; though ſome few were loſt, when 
they fell perpendicularly on the refleQting ſurface. See 
his Traite I'Optique, Paris. 1760. 


wer whereby the ſmall open orifices of veſſels, imbibe 
quors lodged in the cavities of the animal bodies. This, 
according to Dr. Monro, is obſerved to increaſe or dimi- 
niſh, proportionally to the ſtrength or weakneſs of the 


creature. 


others, for the ſinking in of large tracts of land, by 
means of ſubterranean commotions, and many other ac- 
cidents. | 

Pliny tells us, that in his time the mountain Cymbo- 
tus, with the town of Eutites, which ſtood on its ſide, 
were wholly abſorbed into the earth, ſo that not the leaſt 
trace of either remained; and he records the like fate cf 
the city Tantalis in Magneſia, and aſter it of the moun- 


the eat h. Galanis and Garnatus, towns once 
Phœnicia, are recorded to have met the ſame fate; 2 


Aa Bs 


ter a vio ; 
| Teen in the morning, the whole having diſappeared, and 
the earth cloſed over it. 'Theſe and many other hiſto- | 
ries, atteſted by the authors of greateſt credit among the 


_ ancients, 5 the fact in the earlier ages; 


ent earthquake in the night-time, was not to be 


and there bave not been wan too many inſtances of 
. mote modern date. Kirther's Rund. Subter. p. 77. 
The mountain Picus, in one of the Molucca iſles, was 
fo lofty, that it appeared at great diſtances as an immenſe 
column reared erect in the air, and ſerved as a land- 
mark to ſailors z an earthquake in this iſland deſtroyed it; 
at one inſtant the whole mountain was abſorbed into the 
bowels of the earth, and no mark of its place remained 
but a vaſt lake of water, exactly anſwering to the ſh 
of the baſe of the mountain. A like actdent, but of a 
more terrible kind, happened in China, in the year 
1556, when a whole province of the mountainous parts 
of that kingdom was in one moment eb/orbed into the 
earth, and all the towns buried, the whole number of 
the. inhabitants ſinking with it, and an immenſe lake of 
water remaining in its place to this time. Of much 
later date is the deſtruction of a city in the confines of 
Swiſſerland; but this, though generally ſaid to have been 
ſwallowed up into the earth, was not properly an abſorp- 
tion, for the whole city was buried by the fall of a moun- 
tain upon it. WEE ? 
The burning mountains, Veſuvius and Strongylus, both 
once very high, have in length of time loſt half their 
height, the upper part having been undermined by the 
burning, and. having fallen into, and been abſorbed by the 
under part. And in the year 1646, during the terrible 
earthquake in the kingdom of Chili, ſeveral whole 
mountains of the Andes diſap 
ter another wholly abſorbed in the earth. 
Theſe, and 4 thouſand other accidents of the like kind, 
rove the truth of ab/orptions in general; ſome of them 
eaving . A in the place of the things abſorbed, 
ſome imm chaſms and cracks, and ſome lakes of 
freſh or ſalt water; and it may be, that many immenſe 
lakes were formed in ages, of which we have no hiſto- 
ries, by the like ab/ſorptrons. 
Pliny gives many accounts of the reſtoring of places thus 
abſorbed, but later obſervations do not give an equal credit 
to theſe parts of his hiſtory. 
There are ifiſtances however of iſlands being produced, 
though we cannot affirm them to have appeared in the 
place of any which have been ab/orbed. 
In the year 1638, an iſland was raiſed near St. Michael's, 
in the Atlantic ocean, by ſubterranean fires, which threw 
up ſtones, and other ſubterranean productions, in ſuch 
quantities, that they formed an iſland of five miles in 
length. The mountain raiſed in one night, in the ſea 
near Puzzoli, is another inſtance of this ſudden produc- 
tion of theſe mountains : this ap after one night's 
violent ſubterranean conflict, and ſtill keeps its place, and 
is known under the name of the Mons Sanctus. 
ABSTEMIOUS, is properly underſtood of a perſon who 
refrains abſolutely from all uſe of wine. | 
It is 1 of abs, from, and timetum, wine. 
The hiſtoty of Mr. Wood, in the Medic. Tranſ. vol. ii. 


p. 261, art. 18, is a very remarkable exemplification of | 


the very beneficial alterations which may be effected 
— human body, by a ſtrict courſe of abſtemiouſ- 
neſs. Wy 
The Roman ladies, in the firſt ages of the republic, were 
all enjoined to be ab/lemious z and that it might appear, 
by their breath, whether or no they kept up to the in- 
junction, it was one of the laws of the Roman civility, 

that they ſhould kiſs their friends and relations when- 
ever they accoſted them. 

ABST „among Civilians, is underſtood of an heir 
with-held by his tutor from taking on him an inherit- 

ance. _ 

Among Ecclefiaſtical Writers, the word is alſo uſed for a 

paſa excommunicated. | 


»TERGENTS, or ABsTER$1vE Medicines, more uſual. | 
called among 131 DETERGENTS; they are cleanſ- 
ing medicines o 


1 5 of a ſaponaceous nature, capable of diſſolv- 
ing concretions formed of earth and ol which water 


_ „as an abluent, cannot effect. 
ABS) INENCE, in vo ſenſe, the act or habit of re- 
fraining from ſomething which we have a propenſity to, 
or find pleaſure in. 


The word is derived from ab/linere | 
and tenere, to beld, iran 


The Jews were obliged to abſtain from their wives at 
certain ſeaſons.— The fame is enjoined, in the Apoſtoli- 


A 


cal Conſtitutions, on all faſt and meagre days : the church 
of England recommends certain days of faſting, and ab- 
Jlinence, — Abſlinence from | 


has been enjoined by ſtatute 
e Lb particularly on Fridays and 


and on vigils, and all commonly called fiſh- 


even ſince 
Saturdays, 


red, and were one af- | 


E called Phlegium, in Æchiopia, af- | 


—_—_— 


»— 


It is to 


| 


ABS 


days, 2 and 3 Ed. 6. c. 19.— Tue like were 
renewed under queen Elizabeth, but at the ſame time it 
was declared, that this was done not out of motives of 
religion, as iſ there were any difference in meats, but in 
favour of the conſumption of ſea-fiſh, and to multiply 
the number of fiſhermen and mariners, as well as ſparc 
the ſtock of ſheep, 5 Eliz. c. 15-—The great faſt, ſays 
St. Auguſtin, is to ab/fain from ſin: | 
The ancient athletz lived in a perpetual a/flinence from 
all kind of ſenſible pleaſure, to render their bodies more 
. robuſt, and hardy. | 423 
ABSTINENCE is more particularly uſed for a ſpare DIE, or 
a lender monious uſe of Foop. 
The phyſicians relate wonders of the effects of ab/tinence 
in the cure of many diſorders, and in protracting the 
term of life, —The noble Venetian, Cornaro, after all 
imaginable means had proved yain, ſo that his life was 
deſpaired of at forty, recovered, and lived to near an 
hundred, by mere dint of ab/tinence, as he himſelf gives 
the account, 
Moſt of the chronical diſeaſes, the infirmities of old age, 
and the ſhort lives of Engliſhmen, according 
to Dr. Cheyne, to repletion; and may be either cured, 
prevented, or remedied, by ab/iinence. 
Among the brute creation, we ſee extraordinary inſtances 
of long abſtinence, —It is the natural courſe of divers ſpe- 
cies to paſs four, five, or ſix months, every year, with- 
out either eating or drinking: accordingly, 4 tortoiſe, 
dormouſe, ſerpent, &c. are obſerved regularly to retire, 
at certain ſeaſons, to their reſpective cells, and hide 
themſelves; ſome get into the caverns of rocks, or ruins ; 
others dig holes under ground others get into the woods, 
and lay themſelves up in the clefts of trees; others bury 
nts under _ &c. 

e ſerpent kind abſlinenceto a very great degree. We 
have ſeen rattle-ſnakes 4 had fudlldked — months 
without any food, yet ſtill retained their vigour and fierce- 
neſs. —Dr. Shaw ſpeaks of a couple of Ceraftes (a fort of 
Egyptian ſerpents), which had been kept five years in a 
bottle cloſe corked, without any ſort of food, unleſs a 
ſmall quantity of ſand, wherein they coiled themſelves 
up in the bottom of the veſſel, may be reckoned as ſuch : 
yet, when he ſaw them, had juſt caſt their ſkins, 
and were as briſk, and as lively, as if juſt taken, 

In effect, ſeveral ſpecies of birds, the whole tribe almoſt 
of inſets, and many among the other tribes, are able 
to ſubſiſt all winter, not only without food, but many of 
them without reſpiration too. This furniſhes an admir- 
able inſtance of the wiſdom of the Creator: the proper 
food of theſe ereatures, eſpecially the inſect tribe, being 
then wanting, there is a proviſion for them to live with- 
out it. When the fields are diveſted of their flowery 
furniture, and the trees and plants are ſtripped of their 
fruits, what would become of ſuch animals as are ſub- 
ſiſted only by the produce of the ſpring and ſummer, 
and of others which are incapable of bearing ſe- 
vere cold? To prevent the total deſtruction and ex- 
tirpation of many ſpecies of animals, the Author of 


Are owing, 


nature has provided, that creatures, thus bereaved of 
their food, ſhould be likewiſe impatient of cold; to lead 


them thus to ſhelter themſelves out of the way of dan- 
ger; and that, when there arrived, the natural texture 
and viſcidity of their blood ſhould diſpoſe it, by a farther 
degree of cold, to lag and ſtagnate in the veſſels : ſo that, 
the circulation ſtopping, and the animal functions be- 
ing, in a great meaſure, ſuſpended, there is no ſenſible 
waſte or conſumption of parts, but they remain in a 
kind of drowſy neutral ſtate, between life and death, till 
the warm ſun revive both them and their food together, 
by thawing the congealed juices, both of ſuch animals 
and vegans. The fact, however, is queſtionable ; 
and will be more particularly conſidered hereafter, 

It is more than probable, that all motion of the animal 
juices is extinct in flies, and other inſets, when thus 
aſleep ; in that, though cut in pieces, they do not awake, 
nor does any fluid ooze out at the wound, unleſs ſome - 
extraordinary degree of warmth have been firſt applied 
to unbind the congelation.— The Neep of ſuch animals is 
little elſe than death, and their waking a reſurrection.— 
For if life does not conſiſt in a circulation of the blood, 
we do not know what it conſiſts in. 

Hence it is no wonder that togtoiſes, dormice, &c. are 
found as fat and fleſhy, after ſome months ab/tinence, as 
before, —Sir G. Ent weighed his tortoiſe ſeveral years 
ſucceſſively, at its going to earth in October, and coming 
out again in March; and found, that of four pounds 
four ounces, it only uſed to loſe about one ounce. V. 
Philoſoph. Tranfact. Ne 194. | 

added, that in moſt of the inſtances of long 
abſtinence related by Naturaliſſi, there were apparent 
marks of a texture of blood and humours, much like 
that of ſummer-beaſts and inſets. —Though it is no im- 
probable opinion, that the air itſelf may furniſh ſome- 


thing 


Bo 1 


* + 
„ 


5 


by, is evident, in che inſtance of vipers z which, if taken 
where firſt brought forth, and kept from every 


the eggs of lizards are alſo obſerved to increaſe n bulk, 
- after they are produced, though there be nothing to fur- 


r= 
* 


A%%TIVENCE is alſo uſed ſometimes to ſignify a 5 
Thus in Cetfius Aurelianus, ahſlinentia ſudoris, ſignifies 
- a ſuppreſſion of ſweat. Sometimes, in this author it 


ABS" 
_ fiedtion fo far, that they have been put in the catalogue | 


tile agreed on. ; 
Some repreſent the Ab/timemtes as the fame with thoſe 
- otherwiſe called Continentes, and that they particularly en- 
. Joined abflinence from the aſe of marriage; others ſay, 
from fleſh; and others, from wing. Others will have 
them a branch of the GnosTics, and that their hereſy 
conſiſted in holding fleſh evil in itſelf, and created by the 
devil. Some make them the ſame with the Hieracrtes; 
others, with the Encratites, They are ſaid to have ariſen 


ABSTRACT, ABsTRACTUM, in Philofephy. See A- 


' STRACTION. 2 : 
ABSTRACT Idea, among Legicians, denotes an idea formed 


- conſidering it more diſtinctly. 
Thus, magnitude and humanity are ab/ira#ts, or ab/iraf? 


attached to any particular 
cannot have any real ſubſiſtence without ſuch ſubjects, 


nor the ſu 


attached to ſome particular ſubject, or conſidered as 


Well as concrete names; as, whiteneſs, white ;" ſweetneſs, 


But as to our ideas of ſubſtances, we have very few ab- 


the licence of public approbation: which ſeems to mti- 


* 


ABSTRACT Terms, are thoſe made uſe of to denote abſtract 


"ABSTRACT is alſo extended to divers other things, in re- 


- 


$ 


ABSTRACT Numbers are aſſemblages of units, conſidered in 


"ABSTRACT Mathematics are thoſe branches employed about 


mixed mathematics; where the ſimple and ab/traed pro- 


» » Hydroflatics, Optics, Navigation, & c. | 
- ABSTRACT is alſo uſed in matters of Literature, for a com- 
pendious view, or EPITOME of a larger work. | 


moſphere ; which muſt;be commually taken in by reſpi - 
E 


as the eggs or ſpawn of fiſhes grow, and are nourtthed 
With the water.—And henee, ſome yy it is, that cooks, 
u 


ABS 


for nutrition. le is certain, there are ſubſtunees | 
of nll kinds; animal, vegetable, &. floating in the at- 


ration : and that an animal body may be nouriſh the re- 


thing but 
air, will yet grow very conſiderably in a few days. 80 


mth the increment but air alone; after the like manner 


turn-ſpit dogs, &e. though they eat but little, yet are 
uſually fat. 8 
y a ſuppreſſtin. 


means * Compreſſion ; as Spiritus os abſtinemtiam clauſus, 
means the wind that up in the inteſtines by compreſſion, 


thereby cauſing the /hac PassIoN. | 
I[INENT ES, in Eecleflaſtical Hiftory, a ſort of people 


in the ancient church, who carried ab/inence and morti- 


4 


of heretics z though wherein their error conſiſted, is | 


in Spain and the Gauls in the third century. 


in the mind, when we conſider a thing fimply in itfelf, 
without reſpect to the ſubject wherein it reſides; or it is 
a ſimple idea, detached and ſeparated from any particu- 
lar ſubje& or complex idea, for the ſake of viewing and 


ideas, when conſidered in themſelves, and without being 
body, or perſon; though they 


without them. 

Whiteneſs is an abſract, inaſmuch as it does not denote 
any one white object, but that colour, or idea in the ge- 
neral, Wherever found. | 

Abſiraftideas are oppoſed to thoſe which are concrete : 
the conerete denoting a general or abfract idea's being 


combined with ſome other ideas; as, great houſe, white 
10 


All our fimple ideas, ſays Mr. Locke, have ab/ira#, as 


ſeoeet, &c. The like alſo holds in our ideas of modes, 
and relations; as, juſtice, juſt; equality, egnal, &c. 


tract names at all.—Thoſe few that the ſchools have 
forged, as Animalites, Humanitas, &c. bear no propor- 
tion to the infinite number of names of ſubſtances ; and 
could never get admittance inte common uſe, or obtain 


mate a confeſſion of mankind, that they have no ideas 
of the real efſences of ſubſtanees ; ſince they have not 


names for ſuch ideas. 
Indeed the reality and exiſtence of all abr ideas, and 
of any ſuch faculty in the mind as @//irad7ion, has of late 


been controverted. 


ideas. In which ſenſe, the words whitenefs, paternity, 
animality, juſtice, crookedneſs, &c. are abſiratts, or abſtratt 


terms. 


— of their purity, ſimplicity, ſubtility, & c.— In which 
; | 


nſe, we ſay, 


themſelves, and not applied to denote any collections of 
particular ſorts of things. 


quantity conſidered abſolutely, or in the general; with- 
out reſtriction to any certain kind, or ſpecies of it. 
Such are, Geometry and Arithmetic. 

In this ſenſe, -ab/tra# mathematics ſtand oppoſed to 


perties and relations of quantity delivered in the former, 


aære applied to ſenſible objects j and by that means be- 


come intermixed with phyſical conſiderations.— Such are 


ABS IR ACTION, an ope 


ABS 


An ab/Ira® is fuppoſed to be a degree ſhorter, and more 
Cera than an abridgment. 3 
ration of the mind, whereby we 
ſeparate things naturally conjunct, or exiſting together; 
and form, and cotrfider, ideas of _ thus feparated. 
The faculty of ab/irdfing ſtands directly oppoſite to that 
of compounding - By compoſition we (confider theſe 
things together, which m reality are not joined together 
in one exiſtener. And by ab/iraffien we confider thoſe 
things ſeparately and apart, which in reality do not exiſt 


apart. 4 | 
Anette is chiefly employed thefe three ways.—Firſt, 
when the mind conſiders any one part of à thing, in ſome 
reſpect diſtin from the whole; as a man's arm with- 
out the conſideration of the reſt of his body. | 
Secondly, when we conſider the Mop of any ſubſtatice, 
omitting the ſubſtance itſelf, or when we ſep con- 
ſider ſeveral modes which fab ther in one ſabject. 
This 4 fraction the Grometricians make uſe of, when they 
conſider the length of a body ſeparately, which they call 
a — omitting the eration of its breadth and 
depth. - | 
Thirdly, it is by eb/ſraion, that the mind frames gene- 
ral, or univerfal ideas; omitting the modes and relations 
of the particular objects whence they are formed. 
Thus, when we would underſtand a — * 
general, we gather from our ſelf-conſciouftiefs what it is 
to think ; and omitting the confideration of thoſe things 
which have a liar relation to our den mind, or to 
the human mind, we 'conceive of a thinking being in 
eneral. | F | 
Fleas framed thus, which are what we properly call ab- 
firad idem, become general reprefemtatives of all objects 
of the ſame kind; and their names applicable to what- 
ever exiſts conformable to ſach ideas. Thus, the colour 
that we receive from chalk, fnow, mik, 8c. is a repre - 
fentative of all of that Kind; and has a name given it, 
whiteneſs, which fignifies the ſame quality, wherever 
und or imagined. | : 
It is this laſt faculty, or power of n/#afting, accordin 
to Mr. Locke, — 1 the great A bates 
men and brutes z even thofe latter muſt be allowed to 
have ſome ſhare of reaſon : that they really reaſon in 
fome cafes, feems almoſt as evident as that they have 
ſenſe ; but it is only in particular ideas. They are tied 
up Cn narrow bounds ; and do not feem t6 have 
any faculty of enla them by at/tra#ton.._ Eſſay on 
Human Underſtanding. lib. 4 . Ith; iii. nf 3. 
Such is the doctrinie of abſiract ideas, under the improve- 
ments of that excellent author.—In effect, it is the ſtand- 
ing opinion, that the mind has fuch apoweror faculty of 
framing «b/tra# ideas or notions of things; and on ſuch 
very ideas do a great patt of the yun_ of philoſophers 
turn. Theſe are fuppoſed in all their ſyſtems; and with- 
out them there would be nothing done. —They are more 
eſpecially reputed the object of logic, mathematics, and 
metaphyſics, and all that paſſes under the notion of the 
moſt ab/rafed and ſublime learning. | | 
Yet has a late eminent and'ingenious author, Dr. Berke- 
ley, conteſted the reality of any ſuch ideas; and gone a 
good way towards overturning the whole ſyſtem, and 
confequently towards ſetting philoſophy on a new foun- 
dation. See a Treatiſe concerning the Principles of Hu- 
man Knowledge, firſt printed in 1710. 
The qualities qr modes of things, it is on all hands 
agreed, do never really exiſt apart, and ſeparated each 


from all others; but are conſtantly mixed and combined 


a, ſeveral in the ſame obje&t.—But,* ſay the phi- 
loſophers, the mind being able to conſider each quality, 
ſingly or ab/traed from other qualities with which it is 
united, does by that means frame to itſelf %a ideas, 


of a different nature and kind from the ſenſible ones. 


For an example hereof : the eye perceiving an object ex- 
tended, coloured, and moved, reſolves this compound 
idea into its ſimple conſtituent ones; and viewing each 
by itſelf, excluſive of the reſt, frames ahflruct ideas of 
extenſion, colour, and motion themſelves, or in their 
own nature,—Not that it is poſſible for fuch colour and 
motion to exiſt without extenſion ; but only that the 
mind can frame to itſelf, by at/trafticn, the idea of co- 
Jour excluſive of extenfion 3 and of motion, excluſive 
both of colonr and extenſion. | 

Again, ſay the fame philoſophers, the mind having ob- 
ſerved that in the particular extenſions perceived by ſenſe, 
there is ſomething common, and like in alt; and ſome 
other things peculiar z, as, this, or that figure, or magni- 


| tude, which diſtinguiſh them one from another; it can 


eonfider apart, or fingle out by itſelf, What is common; 
making thereof a general ab/tra# idea of extenſion, which 
is neither line, ſurface, nor ſolid, nor has any figure or 
magnitude, but is an idea entirely preſeinded from them 
all.—80, likewiſe, by leaving out of the ſeveral colours 
perceived by ſenſe, that which diſtinguiſhes _ one 

| rom 
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From another, and only retaining what is common to all, 
it makes an idea of colour in the ab/ira#, which is nei- 


ther red, nor blue, nor white, &c.—After the fame |- 


manner, by conſidering motion ab/tratedly, both from 
the body moved, and from the figure it deſcribes, and 
all particular directions and velocities z an ahfract idea 
of motion is framed, which equally correſponds to all 
- motions whatever. a 

They add, that as the mind frames ab/ra# ideas of qua- 
lities or modes; ſo does it, by the ſame faculty, attain 
ab/iraft ideas of the more compound beings, which in- 
clude many coe xiſtent qualities. For an example — Har- 
ing obſerved that Peter, James, John, &c. reſemble 


each other in ſhape, and other qualities; we can leave | 


out of the complex idea we had of Peter, James, &c. 
that which is peculiar to each, retaining only what is 
common to all, and fo make an ab/tra#? idea, wherein all 
the particulars equally partake.—And thus it is we are 
ſuppoſed to obtain the abſtra# idea of man, or of hu- 
manity, or human nature; wherein there is indeed in- 
daded colour, becauſe no man but has ſome colour; but 
it is neither white, nor black, nor brown ; becauſe there 
is no one particular colour wherein all men partake. So 
likewife there is included ſtature, but then it is neither 
tall, nor low, nor yet middle ſtature, but ſomething ab- 
AHratted from all theſe ; and ſo of the reſt. 

Farther yet, there being a general variety of other crea- 
tures, which partake in ſome parts, but not all, of the 
complex idea of man ; the mind leaving out thoſe parts 
which are peculiar to men, and retaining only thoſe 
. — are common to all living ereatures, frames the 
idea of animal; which ab/fra#s or participates not only 
of all men, but all — ah, was infects. 
The conftitnent of ſuch abftrar idea of animal, are 
body, life, fenfe, and ſpontaneous motion.—By body, is 
meant, body without any particular ape, or figure ; 
there gem fm one common to all animals ; without co- 


vering, either of hair, or feathers, or ſcales : nor yet 
ted ; hair, Feathers, ſcales, and nakedneſs, being the 
diſtinguiſhing properties of particular animals, for 


that reaſon left. out of the idea. Upon che ſame 
'nc6ount, the motion muſt be —— 
ing, nor flying, nor creeping; it is nevertheleſs a mo- 
ten . what that . is, t is not eaſy to con- 
ceive. © I will not affirm, ſ. Berkeley, that other 
people have not this wonderful faculty of ab/fratting 
their ideas; but T am confident I have it not myſelf, —I 
© have, indeed, a faculty of imagining, or repreſenting 
m_ If the ideas of things I have perceived, orof va- 
© riouſty compounding or dividing them : I can imagine 
© 2 man with two heads, or the upper parts of a man 
© joined to the body of a horſe. I can confider the hand, 
© the eyes, the noſe, each by itſelf, ab/raed or ſeparated 
© from the reſt of the — 231. whatever hand or 
© eye I imagine, it muſt have ſome particular ſhape and 
© colour, in, the idea of a man I frame to my- 
* ſelf, muſt be either of a white, or a black, or a tawny, 
© a ſtrait, or a crooked, a tall, or a low, or a middle- 
© ſized man. 
© I cannot by any effort of thought conceive the aH u 
© idea above deſcribed; and it is equally impoſſible for 
me to form the ab/tra idea of motion, diſtinct from 
* the body moving, and which is neither ſwift nor flow, 
© curvilinear nor rectilinear.— And the like may be ſaid 
* of all other ahr general ideas whatever.” 
Since all things that exiſt are only particulars, *Whence, 
* ſays Mr. Locke, is it, that we come by general words, 
< expreſſive of a thouſand individuals y His anſwer is, 
terms only become general, by being made the ſigns of 
— and  Jrnarel ideas; fo that the reality of Aer 
as ſhould follow from the reality of general words.— 
But, according to Dr. Berkeley, a becomes gene- 
ral, by being made the fign, not of an attract general 
idea, but of ſeveral particular ones, any one of which it 
indifferently 3 — to the mind.— For an example, 
when I ſay, that atever has extenſion is diviſible ; the 
propoſition is to be underſtood of extenſion in general: 
not that I muſt conceive any ab/traft general idea of ex- 
tenſion, which is neither line, furface, nor ſolid, neither 
-great nor ſmall, &c. To make this more evident, -- 4 
12 
he 


pofe a geometrician to be demonſtrating a method of 
viding a line into two equal parts: in order hereto, 
traws, for inſtance, a black line, an inch long 3 and this, 
which in itſelf is a particular line, is, nevercteſs, with 
reſpect to its fignification, general: ſince it repreſents all 
lines whatever: ſo that what is demonſtrated of this one, 
will hold of all others. — And as that particular line be- 
comes general by being made à ſign; fo dpes the 
line; and as the former owes its 
ing thtz ſign of an ab/irg#7 or general line, but of any 
2 — right _ that may poſſibly exiſt ; ſo 
e latter derive its generality from Time 
Vor. I. Ne 2. 155 


name 


outlines of which, with remarks, editor 


generali „ not to its be- 


cauſe. | 


| 
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But to this reaſoning it has been replied, that the uni- 
verfality conſiſts in the idea; and not merely in the name 
as uſed to ſignify, and recall into the mind, a variety of 
particular things, reſembling that which is the immedi- 
ate object of reflection ; becauſe had we no previous 
— notion _ the name ſignifies, we could not know 
what particular things to apply it to, or aſſign any reaſon 
for applying it to one thin — than — All 
that can be pictured in the imagination, as well as all 
that we take notice of by our ſenſes, is indeed particular. 
And whenever any general notions are preſent in the 
mind, the imagination, at the ſame time, is commonly 
engaged in repreſenting to itſelf ſome of the iculars - 
comprehen under them. But it would a very 
ſtrange inference from hence, that we have none but par- 
ticular ideas. As well almoſt might we- conclude, that 
we have no other notion of any Ging than of its name, 
becauſe they are ſo affociated in our minds, that we can- 
not ſeparate them ; or of the ſun, than as a white, bright 
cirele, ſuch as we ſee in the heavens, becauſe this idea 
or phantaſm is apt to accompany all our thoughts of it. 
See Dr. Price's Review of the principal Queſtions and 
Difficulties in Morals, p. 43. | 
Dr. Cudworth obſerves, that ab/fra# ideas are implied in 
the oſcitive power of the mind; and he pronounces 
the opinion, that they are only ſmgular ideas annexed to 
a common term; or, in other words, names without any 
meaning; to be fo ridiculoufly falſe, as to deſerve no 
— 10n. See Eternal and Immutable Morality, 
Iv. , 
Mr. Locke, ſpeaking of the oak of forming ab/lra#? 
ideas, ſays: And does it not require ſome pains and 
© {kill to form the general idea of a triangle, which yet 
is none of the moſt ab/iraf and comprehenſive; for it 
© muſt neither be oblique, nor rectangular; neither equi- 
© lateral, iſoſceles, nor ſcalenous ; but all, and none of 
* theſe, at once. — Now, let any man look into his 
thoughts, and try whether he has, or 'can attain-to an 
idea of a triangle, correſpondent to this defcription. 
Pr. Campbell, in his Philoſophy of Rhetorick, vol. ii. 
p- 115, exprefles his apprehenfion, that the bare men- 
tion of this hypotheſis is equivalent to a confutation of 
it, ſince it really confutes itſeif. He adopts the ſenti- 
ments of Berkeley on this ſubject, and will allow to the 
mind no other power of ab/trattion, if the term be re- 
tained, befide ther, by which a particular idea is regard- 
ed, as repreſenting a whole order. Mr. Locke, he ſays, 
has, on ſome occaſions, evidently inclined to the ſame 
opinion : in of which he refers do his Eſſay, book 
iii. cap. 3. \ 11. 
From the notion of abfra# ideas, Dr. Berkeley endea- 
vours to ſhew, it was, that bodies ſirſt came to be ſup- 
poſed to have an exiſtence of their own, excluſively and 
independent of the mind perceiving them. Can there be 
a greater ſtrain of ab/tra#tion, ſays he, than to diftinguiſh 


the exiſtertce of ſenſible objects from their being * 


ceived, fo as to conceive them exifting unperceived 

If there were external bodies, he ſays, it is impoflible 
we ſhould ever come to know it; and if there were not, 
we might have the ſame reafons to think there were 
that we have now. His principal rr may be re- 
duced to the following ſyllogiſm: Whatever is immedi- 
ately perceived by ſenſe, is un idea. Senſible things are 
immediately perceived by ſenſe; for the proof of which 
he appeals to experience: therefore ſenſible things are 
ideas; and conſequently exiſt only in the mind. See his 
Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous. 

The late lord Bolingbroke likewiſe controverted the exiſt- 
ence of ab/ira# ideas; and Mr. Hume, in his Eflays, aſ- 
ſerts, that it is unintelligible and abſurd to conclude, that 
the ideas of primary qualities are attained by ab/fratiion ; 
and he has purſued Berkeley's reaſoning to an extent, 
which he himſelf never intended, and repreſented all his 
arguments as merely ſceptical, © becauſe they admit of no 
© anſwer, and produce no conviction.” He concurs with 
Dr. Berkeley in denying the . exiſtence of matter; and 
advances a ftep Ft ben, maintaining, that the foul is 
merely a bundle of perceptions, and that there is nothing 
in the univerſe but impreffions and ideas. | 
Some late Scotch writers, Drs. Reid, Beattie, and Of- 
wald, with a view of 'obviating thoſe ſceptical inferences, 
which had been deduced from the principles of Mr. 
Locke, have, in oppoſition to theſe, offered a new fyſ- 
tem reſpecting the nature and origin of our e the 
es to 
inſert, under their proper heads, in the courſe of this 


work. See Io As, INTUITION, Common. SENSE. 


We ſhall,only add, that ob//radting, on the common ſyſ- 
tem, is no more than generalizing : it is making one thin 
Rand for an hundred, by omitting the confideration 
the differences between them: it is taking ſeveral differ- 
ents, 1; e. __ combinations, ſerting aſide ** pecu- 
1168 
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* Hobbes aſſigns abſurduy as a privilege peculiar to man, 
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liarities in each, and n only what is found alike | 
in all.— Thus it is that I ſay, 1 love my friend, love my 
miſtreſs, love myſelf, my bottle, my book, my eaſe, &c. 
— Nat that it is ble i ſhould have the ſame percep- 
tion with reſpe& to ſo many, different ſorts of things, 
things that ſtand in ſuch different relations to me; but 
only that there appearing ſomething in them all that 
bears a reſemblance to the reſt, in ſome circumſtance or 
other, I chuſe to expreſs all by one name, /ove, For if 
I conſider the tendency and effects of them all, I ſhall 
find they lead me very different ways, to very different 
actions; all the an there is between them, is a ſort 
of pleaſure or ſatisfaction, ariſing upon the application 
of the particular object to its proper organ, or ſenſe.-- 
The 'ab/tra# idea of love, then, will terminate in the 
idea of pleaſure : but it is certain, there can be no idea 
of pleaſure, without a thing pleaſant to excite it. Any 
other abftrad idea of pleaſure, will amount to no more 
than a view or perception of the circumſtances wherewith 
our pleaſures have been attended: but theſe are mere ex- 
- ternals, foreign to the pleaſurable ſenſation itſelf ; which 
nothing but an object applied in ſuch and ſuch a man- 
ner, can excite. To ſuppoſe an idea of pleaſure pro- 
duced indirectly, by any other than the proper cauſe, is 
as abſurd as to ſuppoſe an idea of ſound, produced with- 
out a ſonorous object. The mind has no power of mak- 
ing any ideas, call them what you will, whether ab/tra# 
or concrete; or. general, or particular: its activity goes no 
farther than to the perceiving of ſuch as are preſented to 
it: ſo that its action is really no other than a degree of 
Aen., .+-2 | 
8 in Chemiſtry, denotes the drawing off, or 
exhaling away, a menſtruum from the ſubject it had 
been put to diſſolve. | 
Som alſo uſe the word as ſynonymous with DIsTILLA- 
rio, or even COHOBATION. N 
ABSTRACTITIOUS, or AssTRACrIvx, is applied by 
ſome modern Chemijts, to a ſpirit drawn from vegetables 
without fermentation. | 
In which ſenſe ab/trafitious ſpirits are fynonymous with 
natural ſpirits, and ſtand oppoſed to fermentative or ar- 
tiſicial ones, 
Such ſpirits are chiefly procured from plants which a- 
bound in volatile ſalt. 'The ab/traitious ſpirit of ſcurvy- 
graſs is preferred to that procured by fermentation. 
All the native ſpirits of aromatic plants are called ab- 
flrafittious. ; 
ABSTRUSE, denotes ſomething deep, hidden, or far re- 
moved from the common apprehenſions, and ways of 
conceiving z in oppoſition to what is obvious and pal- 


able. 
The word is of Latin original, ab/lruſus ; formed of abs, 
28 and trudo, I thruft. | 
n this ſenſe, 1etephyjics is an abftruſe ſcience z and many 
_ ſpeculations of mathematics are likewiſe ab/truſe. 
ABSURD, AB$URDUM, a term applied to any action or 
ſentiment that thwarts, or goes contrary to ſome evident 
truth. 
Thus, a propoſition would be abſurd, that ſhould affirm, 
| that two and two make five ; or that ſhould deny them to 
make four. 
The Logicians and Mathematicians have a way of proving 
the truth of a propoſition, by ſhewing that the contrary 
is abſurd, | 


This they call | 


Reductio ad ABSURDUM, or arguing ex abſurd». 
Abſurd, when applied to actions, is ſynonymous with ri- 
diculous.; | | 

ABSURDITY, a kind of error or offence againſt ſome 
evident, and generally allowed truth, or principle. 

The greateſt of all abſurdities is CONTRADICTION. 

The i 262 make two ſpecies of ab/ſurdities—The one, 

abſolute, ama; which contradicts the common ſenſe of 
mankind : the other relative, 2, which gives the lye to 

. ſome one, or more philoſophers ; or perſons of great 

weight and authority. 

In this ſenſe, the doctrine of a vacuum is an abſurdity ; 
as being contrary to Ariſtotle: and that of a plenum, as 

being contrary, to Sir Iſaac Newton.—In effect, there is 

ſcaree one truth of any moment, that is not an abſurdity 
in this ſenſe ; as being repugnant to the ſyſtem of ſome 
ſect, or party. - 

As reaſon conſiſts in the due uſe of names and words, 
P conſiſts in the abuſe of them. The higheſt, of 

al 1 and our failings, take their riſe from 

the ſame thing, language; and are as it were coupled to- 
gether, to temper each other, and reduce human nature 
to a kind of mediocrity. 


— 


and which no other creature is capable of: he adds, that 
of all men, thoſe called philoſophers, are moſt expoſed 
to it. Whence the ſaying of Cicero, there is nothing ſo 


| 8 2 of benefices, without the conſent of the 
1 
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abſurd but has been ſaid by a philoſopher, nihil tam ab- 
furde dici poteſt, quod nom dicatur a pbilgſopho. The reafon 
ſeems to be, that of all men they reaſon, and diſcourſe 
moſt. Let a nearer and more appoſite cauſe may be aſ- 
ſigned, viz. their lect, at ſetting out, to deſine the 
terms they make uſe of, i. e. to aſſign the preciſe idea each 
is made to repreſent ; which is much like a man's under- 
taking to number, without knowing the value of the nu- 
meral figures; reaſoning, according to the author firſt 
cited, being no other than computing. Divers abſurdities 
alſo ariſe from the wrong conneCting names into propo- 
ſitions; as firſt, when the names of bodies are applied 
to accidents z or the names of accidents to bodies: as in 
that propoſition, * faith is infuſed, or inſpired ;* ſince no- 
thing is either fuſible, or inſpirable, but body: and the 
ſame abſurdity the Carteſians fall into, when they make 
extenſion to conſtitute body, &c. Secondly, when the 
names of accidents inherent in external bodies are attri- 
buted to accidents of our own bodies; as when it is ſaid 
that colour is in the object, ſound in the air, &c. Third- 
ly, when the names of bodies are attributed to words, 
or conceptions; as is done by thoſe who aſſert that there 
are univerſal things, that animal is a genus, &c. Fourth- 
ly, when the names of accidents are r to words, and 
propoſitions z as when it is ſaid that the definition is the 
nature of the thing, or a gre command is his will. 
Fifthly, when in lieu of proper words, metaphors and 
tropes are made uſe of z as, the way leads to ſuch à place, 
the proverb ſays this or that : which though allo on 
ordinary — yet is of miſchievous conſequence in 
reaſoning and ſearching after truth. Laſtly, when names 
are taken at random, and uſed without meaning, as tran- 
ſubſtantiation, conſubſtantiation, entelechia, &c. 
He that can avoid theſe rocks will not eafily fall into an 
abſurdity, except in a very long chain of reaſoning, when 
he may be apt to forget ſome propoſition before laid down. 
ABSUS, the E ian LOTUS. Ye | 
ABSYNTHIUM, or Ass Thun, a medicinal plant, of 
conſiderable efficacy in quality of a bitter, and ſtomachic z 
pularly called wWoRMWOOD. 
e „ ſeems compounded of the, primitive icle 
, and Ju ſoc, deleftatio, pleaſure ; alluding to diſ- 
Nr r "ITS 
YNTHUS, iu Natural Hiflery, the name of a ſtone, 
deſcribed by ſome old authors as being of a black colour, 
variegated with ſpots and veins of red. They ſay that, 
when once heated, it retains the warmth. for ſeven days. 
The account ſeems ſuperſtitious and imaginary, and the 
deſcriptions they give fo ſhort, that it is not eaſy to 
what ſtone, if any in nature, was meant to be pointed 
out by them. P the word is only a corruption of 
the asncros, or -ASYCT0s, of Pliny. 
ABUCCO, Arocco, or ABOCCHIJ, a weight uſed in the 
kingdom of Pegu. One abucco is twelve teccalis and a 
half; two abuccos make an agiro, which is alſo called giro; 
two giri make half a biza; and the biza weighs a hun- 
dred teccalis; that is to ſay two pounds and five ounees 
the heavy weight, or three pounds nine ounces light 
weight of Venice. 
ABUKESB. See A$SLANT. | | 
ABUNA, among the Chriſtian Arabs, is the title or ap- 
1 of a religious character. 
he word, which is Arabic, is ſometimes alſo written 
abauna, ſometimes abana, and by ſome abbuna, or abunna ; 
it literally denotes father, and is more particularly uſed 
* * archbiſhop, or metropolitan of the Abyſſinian 
church. 
ABUNDANT Numbers, are thoſe whoſe quota-parts, added 
together, exceed the NUMBER itſelf whereof they are 
arts. | 
hus, the number 12 is abundant, its quota-parts, 1, 2, 
3» 4, and 6, amounting to 16.— In oppoſition to 
numbers ſtand DEFECTIVE ones. 
ABUNDANT Notion, in Logic, is that which includes more 
marks and characteriſties than are neceſſary to diſtinguiſli 
it from others. x. 
Thus, we may be ſaid to give an abundant notion of a 
. rectilinear triangle, when we deſcribe it as a ſpace ter- 
minated by three right lines, and containing three an- 
gles. Inalmuch as the number of its angles is deter- 
; mined by that of its ſides ; fo that the bare mention of 
its. three ſides was ſufficient to have defined it. 
ABUSE ; an irregular uſe of a thing, or the introducing 
. ſomething contrary to the true intention thereof. 
The word is compounded of ab, from ; and uſu, uſe. 
In Grammar, to apply a word abu/ively, or in an auf- 
ſenſe, 18 to miſapply, or pervert its meaning. 


is deemed abuſive, and conſequently is null. 
ABU N, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
allied to the mallow kind. Dr. Linnzus call? it Sidz, 
and ranges it in the clals of monadelphia. . 
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The characters are theſe : the flower, wholly reſembles 
that of the mallow; but the fruit reſembles: a ſort of 

head compoſed of ſevetal capſules, ſo diſpoſed round an 

axis, that every Aria of that receives one of theſe. 

Theſe capſules are bivalve, and uſually contain kidney- 

ſhaped ſeeds, 

Miller enumerates ſixteen 
aſperient and vulnerar 
cleanſe ulcers; the 


* of chis plant; which is 
+ The leaves externally applied 
eed 


provokes urine, and expels 
mw. .. 5 | 
ASUTTALS, ABBUTALS, ABUTALs, among Law-writers, 
. denote the buttings or boundings of a piece of land; ex- 
refling on what other lands, highways, or the like, the 
Fveral extremes thereof do abut, or terminate. See 
BOUNDARY. | | 
In this ſenſe, the word is ſometimes alſo written cor- 
ruptly abuttals, or abutali.— In old ſurveys, we often find 
them called headlands. — Abuttals amount to the ſame with 
what Latin writers call capita; Marculfus, frontes ; the 
French, buts.—In Coke, the plaintiff is ſaid to fail in 
his Aburrals, that is, in ſetting forth how the land is 
bounded. _ Wer 
ABYSS, in a general ſenſe, denotes ſomething profound, 
and, as it were, bottomleſs. 86) | 
The word is originally Greek, aCusgS 3 compounded of 
the privative a, and Buggos, bottom; q. d. without a 
bottom. | | 
We ſay, the abyſs of a mountain, an abyſs of waters, the 
great abyſs, the Moſaic abyſs, an unfathomable abyſs, &c. 
AByss, in a more particular ſenſe, denotes a deep maſs, or 
fund of waters. | 
In this ſenſe, the word is particularly uſed, in the Sep- 
tuagint, for the water which God created at the begin- 
ning with. the earth, which encompaſſed it round, and 
which our tranſlators render by the deep. Thus it is that 
darkneſs is ſaid to have been on the face of the ahi. 
AByss is alſo uſed for an immenſe cavern in the earth, 
where God collected all thoſe waters on the third day; 
which, in our verſion, is rendered the deep, and elſe- 
where, the great deep. 
Dr. Woodward has made ſeveral obſervations and con- 
jectures with reference to this great aby/5, in his Na- 
tural Hiſtory of the Earth. He aſſerts, that there is a 
mighty collection of waters incloſed in the bowels of 
the earth; conſtituting a huge orb in the interior or 
central parts of it; and over the ſurface of this water he 
ſuppoſes the terreſtrial ſtrata to be expanded. —This, ac- 
cording to him, is what Moſes calls the great deep, and 
what moſt authors render the great abyſs. 
'That there is ſuch an aſſemblage of waters lodged in the 
_ depths of the earth, is confirmed by abundance of ob- 
ſervations. See EARTH and DELUGE. 
The water of this vaſt aby/s, he afferts, does communi- 
cate with that of the ocean, by means of certain hiatuſes, 
or chaſms paſling betwixt it and the bottom of the ocean: 
and this and the abyſs he ſuppoſes to have one common 
centre, around which the water of both is placed ; but 
ſo that the ordinary ſurface of the abyſs is not level with 
that of the ocean, nor atiſo great a diſtance from the 
centre as the other, it being, & the moſt part, reſtrained 
and depreſſed by the ſtrata of earth lying upon it; but 
wherever thoſe ſtrata are broken, or are ſo lax and 
rous, that water can pervade them, there the water of 
the abyſs aſcends, fills up all the clefts and fiſſures into 
which it can get admittance z and ſaturates all the inter- 
ſtices and pores of the earth, ſtone, or other matter, all 
round the globe, quite up to the level of the ocean. 
The exiſtence of an abyſs, or receptacle of ſubterraneous 
waters, is controverted by Camerarius, and defended by 
Dr. Woodward, chiefly by two arguments; the firſt, 
drawn from the vaſt quantity of water, which covered 
the earth in the time of the deluge z the ſecond, from 
the conſideration of earthquakes, which he endeavours 
to ſhew are occaſioned by the violence of the waters in 
| this abyſ.—A great part of the terreſtrial globe has been 
frequently ſhaken at the ſame moment; which argues, 
that the waters, which were the occaſion hereof, were 
co-extended with that part of the globe. There are even 
. Inſtances of univerſal earthquakes ; which ſhew that the 
Whole abyſs muſt have been agitated : for ſo — an 
effect muſt have been produced by as general a cauſe ; 
and that cauſe can be nothing ſubterraneous 


| abyſs For the true cauſe of earthquakes, ſee EarThH- 
K. of 
This abyſs is no uſeleſs thing; when once eſtabliſhed, it 
ſerves to ſolve ſeveral dificule phenomena; as the ori- 
gin of ſprings and rivers ; the level maintained in the 
furface of different ſeas, and their not overflowing their 
banks. To the effluvia emitted from this aby/i ſome even 
attribute all che diverſitics of weather, and changes in 
dur atmoſphere z and what is more, the origin of 


. * Eve 
thing in the carthy or on its ſurface. Dr. Woodward 


1 


; 


| 


ABY 


, — * ET. 4 | | - : 
has an epiſtle on the œconomy of the t abyſs hid 
in the bowels of the earth, and * . Kerle 
cation between it and the atmoſphere. Ray, and other 
authors, ancient as well as modern, ſuppoſe a commu- 
nication between the Caſpian ſea and the ocean, by 

means of a ſubterranean abyſs : and to this they attribute 

. it, that the Caſpian does not overflow, notwithſtandin 
the great number of large rivers it receives; of which 
Kempfer reckons above fifty, in the compaſs of fixty 
miles. But the daily evaporation may be ſufficient for 

this ſe; See EVAPORATION, SEAS, SPRINGS. 

ABYss is alſo uſed to denote the cavernous belly of a hol- 

6 W 1 | | 
which ſenſe Mr. Tournefot deſcribes the abyſs of 
mount Arrarat,. a- horrible ſpectacle. 

As ss is alſo uſed to denote Hell. In which ſenſe the word 
is den 1 with what is otherwiſe called Barathrum, 
be us, and Tartarus; in the Engliſh Bible, the bottom- 

pit. 1 | * 

Anvss is more particularly uſed, in Antiquity, to denote 
the temple of Proſerpine. "A 
It was : a0 called, on account of the immenſe fund of 
gold and riches depoſited there; ſome ſay hid under 
1 | 

Ass is alſo uſed, in Heraldry, to denote the center of an 
Eſcutchemm,  __. | 
In which ſenſe, a thing is ſaid to be borne in abyſs, en 
abyſme, when placed in the middle of the ſhield, clear 
from any other bearing : he bears azure, a fleur de lys, 
in abyſs. 

ABYss is alſo uſed; by ſome Alchemifts, for the immediate 
receptacle of ſeminal matter; by others for the firit 
matter itſelf. a 

Anvss is alſo uſed metaphorically for a thing not to be 
known or comprehended, on account of its immenſe ex- 
tent, or profundity. 

In which ſenſe it coincidey with ſecret, inſcrutable, in- 
comprehenſible, &e.— The judgments of God are called 

. great ab * bis f . | 
BYSS, in aphy, is ous with GULPH. 

ABYSSINIAN is uſed as © _ of a ſect, in the Chriſ- 
tian church, eſtabliſhed in the empire of Abyſſinia. 

The Alyſſinians are a branch of the Cophts, or Jacobites ; 
with' whom they agree in admitting — one nature in 
Jeſus Chriſt, and rejecting the council. of Chalcedon: 
whence they are alſo called MoNOPHYSITEs, and EUTY- 
CHIANS. | 
The Abyſſmian church is rned by a biſhop, or metro- 
politan, ſtyled AuNA, ſent them by the Cophtic patri- 
arch of Alexandria reſiding at Cairo, who is the only 
pn that ordains prieſts. 
hey have canons alſo, and monks z the former of whom 
marry, the latter at their admiſhon vow celibacy, but. 
with a reſervation. Le Grand ſays, they make a pro- 
miſe aloud, before their ſuperior, to keep chaſtity, but 
add in a low voice, as you keep it. The emperor has a 
kind of ſupremacy in eccleſiaſtical matters. 
The Abyſſmians have divers times expreſſed an inclination 
to be reconciled to the ſee of Rome; but rather out of 
intereſt of ſtate than any other motive. 
Meneſis, and other miſſionaries, accuſe the ans of 
Judaiſm, in regard to the many Jewith obſervances ſtill 
in uſe among them: ſome have Even doubted, whether 
they are more Chriſtians, or Jews? Lobo ſays expreſly 
they are only Chriſtians in name: they practiſe circumci- 
fion on females, as well as males. — hey eat no meats 
prohibited by the law of Moſes. — Women are obliged to 
the puriſications.— Brothers marry their brothers 
wives, &c. They abſtain from hog's fleſh, blood, meats 
ſtrangled, &c. and obſerve both Saturday and Sunday 
ſabbath, according to the cuſtom of the primitive church: 
all of them marks of Judaiſm ; though by ſome reſolved 
into mere human inſtitution, and uſage. They celebrate 
the Epiphany with peculiar feſtivity, in memory of 
Chriſt's bapti mz when they plunge and ſport in ponds 
and rivers, which has occ d tome to afhrm that they 
were baptized a- new every year. Among the ſaints- 
days is one conſecrated to Pilate and his wife; becauſe 
ilate waſhed his hands before he pronounced ſentence 
on Chriſt; and his wife deſired him to have nothing to 
do with the blood of that juſt perſon. They have four 
lents : the great one commences ten days earlier than 
ours, and is obſerved with much ſeverity, many abſtain- 
ing therein even from fiſh, becauſe St. Paul ſays there 
is one kind of fleſh of men, and another of ſiſhes. They 
allow of divorce, which is eafily granted among them, 
and by the civil judge: nor do their civil laws prohibit 
polymagy. They have at leaſt as many miracles, 

- legends of ſaints, as the Romiſh church; which 

no ſmall embarraſſment to the Jeſuit miſſionarics, 

to whom they produced ſo many miracles, 1 

their ſaints, in proof of their religion, and thoſe 


circums- 


ACA 


eiteumſtantiated and arteſted, that the Jeſuits were ob- 
liged to deny miracles to be f of a true religion; 
and in proof hereof to alledge the fame a ents againſt 
the Aby/inians, which proteſtants in Euro lege 
againſt the papiſts. Ludolf allows that they believe the 
real preſence after the Lutheran manner, but denies that 
they hold tranſubſtantiation ; tho Renaudot aflerts, 
that they maintain it. They pray for the dead, and in- 
voke faints und angels; have ſo great a veneration for 
the Virgin, chat they charged the Jeſuits with not ren- 
dering her honour enough. Images in painting they ve- | 
nerate, but abhor all thoſe in relievo, except the croſs. 
They hold that the ſoul of man is not created, becauſe, 

ſay they, God finiſhed 3 Boy 

mit the a books, and the canons of the apoſ- 
tles, as well as the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions, for ge 
nuine. Their liturgy is given rez, and in Eng- 
Hh by Pagit ; their calendar 
abba Gregory to certain queſtions, 
chor laſt cited, are publ by 
title of Theologia Æthiopica. 

ACACALIS, in the Materia Medica, the name given by 
ſome authors to the filiqua Hinein, or wild carb. = 

ACACALOTL, in Zoology, the name of an American 
bird, called by ſome Toxvus aquatic, or the water 
raven. The male is four ſpans long from his beak to the 
end of his tail, and is moderately Heſhy; his legs are a 
ſpan and a half long. Its beak is two hands breadth 
long, is bent like a bow, and of a blue colour; its head 
is ſmall; it is of a mixt brown and red colour on the 
breaſt and belly, and of a finely vari hue on the 
back, made up of a ſhining pu ck, and * 
its wings are of a ſine green, which looks very ht 
and gloffy in che ſun. It is a native of Mexico, and is 
common about lakes and rivers, feeding on ſiſhi; it is 
eaten, but is coarſe, and of a rank fiſhy taſte. 

ACACIA, in Botany, the name of a genus of trees, the 
characters of which are theſe : the flower conſiſts only 
of one leaf, and is of-the funnel-faſhioned kind, and 

_ uſually contains a great number of ſtamina, and the 
flowers are commonly collected in cluſters, or little heads; 
the piſtil ariſes from the bottom of the flower, and finally 

becomes a ſiliquoſe fruit divided into ſeveral hollows, 
and containing a number of roundiſh feeds. The aca- 
cias belong to the polyandria monogynia claſs of Lin- 
neus. ö 

The ſpecies of acacia enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
twelve; and by Miller twenty-two. 

The Ethiopian pepper of Matthiolus ſeems to belong to 
this genus of plants. 

The flowers of the acacia are uſed by the Chineſe in 
making that yellow, which, we ſee, bears waſhing in 
their als and ſtuffs ; and ap with ſo much elegance 
in their painting on paper. The method is this: 

They gather the flowers before they are fully open; theſe 

they put into a clean earthen veſſel over a gentle heat, 
and ſtir them continually about, as they do the tea-leaves, 
till become dryiſh and of a yellow colour; then to 
half a pound of the flowers they add three | 
fair water, and after that a little more, till there is juſt 
enough to hold the flowers incorporated together : they 
boil this for ſome time, and the juice of the flowers 
mixing with the water, it becomes thick and yellow ; 

they then take it from the fire, and ſtrain it through a 
piece of coarſe filk. To the liquor they add half an 

ounce of common alum, and an ounce of calcined oyſter- 
ſhells reduced to a fine powder. All is then well mixed 

N and this is the fine laſting yellow they have ſo 
long uſed. 

The dyers of large pieces uſe the flowers and ſeeds of 
the acacia for dying three different forts of yellow. They 

| roaſt the flowers, as before obſerved; and then mixing 
the ſerds with them, which muſt be gathered for this 

2 when full ripe : by different admixtures of theſe, 

y give the different ſhades of colour, only for the 
de of all, they give a ſmall mixture of Braſil 
wood 


Mr. Geoffroy, with great probability, attributes the ori- | 
in of bezoar to the ſeeds of this plant; which bein 
ouſed by certain animals, and vellicating the Romach 

by their great ſourneſs and aſtringency, cauſe a conden- 

ſation of the juices, till at length they become coated 
over with a matter, which we call 8&z0AR, or 


ropoſed the au- 
Pabricins, ve the 


- 
T—— 


BEZOARD. 
ACACIA Indiana, ſignifies TAMARIND. | * 
Acacia; baſtard or falſe AcelA, robinia, in Botany; Lin. 
- Gen. Plant. ans: Its characters are theſe : the em- 
palement of the flower is ſmall, and divided into four 
parts, the three under ſegments being narrow, but the 

up 

the ſtandard is large, roundiſh, obtuſe, and fprea 
The two wings are oval, and have. ſhort 


ds open. 
, 


= 


| 


by Laois, the anfwers of | 


— 


Acacia, _— 
ling a kind 


fuls of | 


one broad. The flower is of the Ps a-b/oomikind ; | 


which are obtuſe. The heel is roundiſh, compreffed, 
obtuſe, and is extended — of the wings. In the 
center is ſituated ten ſtamina, fine joined together, and 
the other ſtanding fingle, terminated by roundiſh ſum- 
mits. It hath an oblong cylindfical germen, ſupporting 
a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by a hairy ſtigma. The germen 
afterward becomes an oblong, compreſſed pod, incloſing 
kidney. ſhaped feeds. There are ten ſpecies. 


Acacia ZTeylamicu, ſignifies Low- OO. 
juice of a ſhrub of the 


Acacia, in Medicine, an inipiſſated 
thorn kind, uſed as an aſtringent. 
inſpiſſating, to a due conſiſtence, the 
the unripe pods of a large prickly 


E is — 9 
juice e 
ber ef this name. 
There are two kinds, the vera, and germenied. - 
The Acacia vera is brought from the Levant in round 
balls, of different fizes, in fine bladders; and ſuppoſed 
to be the juice of the pods of a large thorny tree, grow- 
ing in Egypt and Arabia.—Some natoralifts will have it 
the ſame tree that yields the gum arabic. 
This is very auſtere, and binding; and, on that nocount, 
good againſt fluxes. —Chuſe that of a tan-colour, ſmooth, 
and thining's and of an aftringent diſagreeable taſte. — It 
is, or be, an ingredient in the Thervace Andrc- 
The German AcACIA is a counterfeit of the former ; be- 
ing made of the juice of unripe ſloes, boiled to the con- 
1 of « ld gag and put up in bladders e. 
the former. —lt is diſtinguiſhed chiefly by its co- 
lour, which is as black as that of Spanith liquorice. —It 
is uſed as a ſubſtitute to the 2 acacia. 
Mutiquaries, denotes ſomething reſemb- 
of Loren of whe Gente, End emapnere, Tom Ges Ws 
ſeveral the ume 
1 | Sn | 
According to Du Cange, the axux:a, properly fo called, 
purple bag, filled with earth, or ſand, and bore 
by the prince in his left hand, to remind him of his 
frailty and mortality 3 to prevent his being too much 
elated with his ſtation. . 
But authors are not either about the uſe of this 
roll, or about the ſubſtance whereof it conſiſts; ſome 
taking it for a handkerchief rolled up, which the perfon 
who preſided at the threw out as a ſignal for 
their beginning z whilſt others rather imagine it intended 
to repreſent » roll of memoirs, or petitions. 
ACACIANS, in Church Hi/lory 


peti 
, the followers of 
biſhop of Czzſarea, who flouriſhed about the middle of 
the fourth century. Some of them maintained, that the 
Son was not of the ſame, but of a ſimilar ſubſtance with 
the Father : othersheld that he was of a different fubſtance 
from the Father. This was lik viſe the denomination 
of —_— oY. —_ from te w_ their leader, 
a patriarc ntinople, in fifth century 
who favoured the opinion of Eutyches. See EvTy- 
CHIANS. 
ACADEMICS, a ſect of philoſophers, who followed the 
doctrine of Socrates and Plato, as to the uncertainty of 
knowle and the incomprehenſibility of truth. 
Academic, in this ſenſe, amounts to much the ſarne with 
Platoniſt; the difference between them being only in 
point of time. They who embraced the ſyſtem of Plato, 
—_ ancients, were called academiet; whereas thoſe 
who did the ſame ſince the reſtoration of learning, have 
aſſumed the denomination of Platonifts. 
We aſually reckon three ſets of rade; though ſome 
make five. Ihe ancient was that whereof Plato 
was the chief. See PI ATouisxM. 
Arcelilas, one of his ſucceflors, introducing ſome altera- 
tions into the philoſophy of this ſe, founded what they 
call the ſetond arationy. © |; 
The eſtabliſhment of the third, called alſo tbe new aca- 
amy, is attributed to Lacydes, or rather to Carneades. 
Some authors add a fourth, founded by Philo ; and a 
fifth by Antiochus, called the Fntiochen, which tempered 
the ancient with Srotcis M. 
The ancient doubted of thing ; and went 
ſo far as to make it a doubt, whether or no ought 
to doubt.—It was a ſort of principle with them, never 
wa certain, — — of — z never to affirm, 
or den ing, ei For teue or fulſe.—In effect, 
they altered an ablo | 


late ACATALEPSIA. | 
The wew dcalemy was fomewhat more r:aſondble ; they 
owned ſeveral things for truths, but without attaching 
themſclvesto any with entire afſurance.—Theſe philoſo- 
| os had found, that the ordinary commerce of life and 
ety was inconſiſtent with the abſolute and univerſal 
doub ſs of the ancient ac and yet, & is evi- 
dent, they looked upon things rather as able, 
than as true and certain: by this amendment, think- 
| ing to ſecure thomſelves from thoſe abſurdities into 
yhich the ancient ann had fallen. See the acetlemicul 
| . queſtions 


and unravels the ſentiments of thoſe who Xr 
called thenifelves foflowers of the new and old academy 
with clearneſs and addreſs. n 
AcaApenutes, or rather Acxam#mMiters, is alſo uſed 

us for the members of the modern academies, or rms, 
ſocieties of learned perſons. 


ACADEMY, Acaprinra, in a ſine villa, * 


about a mile from the city; where Plato, and the wife 
men who followed him, held aſfemblies for diſpute and 
philoſophical conference; and which gave the denomi- 
nation to the ſeck of Ac ADE MHS. 8 
It took its name, atademy, from one Academus, or Eca- 
demus, a citiaen of Athens, to whom it originally be- 
longed; and who uſed to have ſports or ener- 
ciſes therein. He lived in the time of Theſeus. 
Some, miſtakenly, derive its name and origin from Cad- 
mus the Phoenician, as being the firſt who introduced 
learning, and the uſe of letters, 28 Greeks. 
The academy was farther improved and adorned by Ci- 
mon, with fountains, trees, ſhady walks, &e. for the 
convenience of the philofophers, and men of learning, 
who here met to confer, difpute, &c.— archus, the 
fon of Piſiſtratus, built a wall round it; and in order to 
defray the charges, laid fo heavy a tax on the le, 
that ever after N 761%, was uſed proverbrally 
for any experifive bufineſs. —It was alſo the burying- 
place of illuſtrious perſons, who had deferved well of 
hy; and from 


the blic. . 
Here it was that Plato taught his philo 
him all public places, deſtined for the affemblies of the 
learned and ingenious, have been fince called Acape- 
MIES. * 
Sylla ſacrificed the delicion 
deny, planted by Cimon, to the laws of war; and em- 
— thoſe very trees to make machines wherewith to 
er the city. Cicero alfo had a villa, or country re- 
tirement, near Puzzuoli, which he called by the fame 
name, academia ; where he uſed to entertain his philoſo- 
phical friends.—It was here he compoſed his Academi- 
cal Queſtions, and his books De Natura Deorum. : 
Acaveny is more frequently uſed among the moderns, 
for a regular ſociety, or company of learned perſons; in- 
ſtituted under the protectioſ of a prince, for the culti- 
vation and improvement of arts or ſciences. 
Some authors confound academy with univerſity ; but 
though much the ſame in Latin, they are very different 
things in Engliſh. — An univerſity is, 1 5, a body 
mpoſed of graduates in the ſeveral faculties ; of pro- 
feflors, who teach in the public ſchools; of regents or 
tutors, and ſtudents who learn under them, and afpire 
likewife to degrees. Whereas, an academy is not intend- 
ed to teach, or profeſs _ art, ſuch as it is, but to im- 
prove it: it is not for novices to be inſtructed in, but for 
thoſe that are more knowing; for perſons of diſtinguifh- 
ed abilities to confer in, and communicate their lights 
and diſcoveries to each other, for their mutual benefit 
and improvement. | 
The firſt academy we read of, was eſtabliſhed by Charle- 
magne at the motion of Alcuin : it was compoted of the 
chief wits of the court, the emperor himſelf being a 
member.—In their a:ademical conferences, every perlen 
was to give an account of what ancient authors he had 
read ; and each of them aſſumed the name of ſome an- 
cient author, who pleaſed him moſt,” or ſome celebrated 
porn of antiquity. Alcuin, from whofe letters we 
earn theſe particulars, took that of Flaccus, the ſurname 
of Horace: a young lord, named Augilbert, took that 
of Homer : Adelard, biſhop of Corbie, was called Au- 
guſtin : Riculfe, biſhop of Mentz, was Dametas ; and 
the king himſelf, David. 
Moſt nations have now their academies, Ruſſia not ex- 
Of theſe uſeful inſtitutions we ſhall 
the following order. 
ACADEMIES of Antiquities ; as | | 
The academy at Cortona, lately eſtabliſhed for the ſtudy 
of the Hetrurian antiquities, and conſequently, by right 
of conqueſt, the antiquities of the whole world. Their 
head is called Lucumon, a name taken from the ancient 
governors of Hetruria, One of their laws is, to give 
audience to s only one day in the year: another is, 
to fix their ſeſſions, and impoſe a tax of a diſſertation on 
_ member in his turn, 

e academy of Antiquities at Upſal, owes its riſe ' to 
ueen Chriſtina, but its eſtabliſhment chiefly to Charles 
Zuſtavus her ſucceſſor, Its defign is for illuſtrating the 

northern languages, and the antiquities of the country, 
as ſtones, coins, and the like monuments; in which not- 
able diſcoveries havz been made by it. The more emi- 
nent of its members have been Verelius, Loccenius, 


Scheffer, Rudbecks, Keder, Salin, Perinſkiold, &c. 
Vol, I, Ni 2. ; 


give an account in 


of the 
pleafure-houfe, ſituate in one of the fuburbs'of Athens, | 


ves and walks of the aca- | 
ACADEMY 


— 


— — 


— — 


_ terwards 


ACADEMY 


diſtributed for the 
relief of indigent artiſts, aud their diſtreſſed families. 
The admiſſion to this academy is free to all ftudents pro- 
perly 97 to reap advantage. from the ſtudies culii- 
vated in itz and there is an annual exhibition of paint- 
ings, ſculptures, and defigns, open to all artifia of diflin. 
merit. | 


2 of Belli Lettres, thoſe wherein eloquence and 


— are chieſſy cultivated. Italy is full of theſe ; and 
rance has its ſhare ; fuck are | 
The academy of Umidi at Florence, called afterwards La 
Fiorentina, in honour of the grand duke Coſmo I. who 
declared himſelf its protector in 1549, is illuſtrious both 
for the works it has and its members; which 
for theſe two laſt have included moſt of the eminent 
men, not only in Tuſcany, but in all Italy. Their chief 
attention is to the Italian poetry. | 
of Humerifls, Umorrſtt, had its origin at Rome, 
from the iage of Lorenzo Mancini, a Roman gen- 
tleman, at which feveral perſons of condition were 
— and it being carnival-time, to give the ladies ſome 
wrerſion, wy themſelves to the reciting of verſes, 
ſpeeches, and comedies, firft ar tempore, and af- 
| z which gave them the denomi- 
nation of Bell; humeri. After ſome experience, coming 
more and more into the taſte of theſe exerciſes, they re- 
folved to form an of Belles Lettres; and c d 
the title of Bell! Humori for that of Humari/ii z chookn 
for their device a cloud, which after being formed of 
the ſaline exhalations” of the ſea, returns in a gentle 
ſweet ſhower, with the motto from Lucretius, redit ag- 
mins dulci. | : 
Arcadi was eſtabliſhed at Rome in 1690, for 
reviving the ſtudy of , and the Beiles Lettres; and 
comprehends moſt of the politer wits in Italy, of both 
ſexes; many princes, cardinals, and other ecclefiaſtics : 
to avoid all difputes among whom, about inencc, 
it is wiſely provided, that all appear maſked, after the 
manner of ſhepherds of Arcadia. Within ten years 
from its firſt eſtabliſhment, the number of academ;/!s 


ſonneto, 


amounted to fix hundred. They hold affemblies ſeven 


times a year in a mead, ar grove z of late in the gardens 
of the duke of Salviati. Six of theſe meetings are em- 
ployed in the recitation of poems, and verſes of the Ar- 
cad; reſiding at Rome, who read their own compoſitions ; 
except ladies and cardinals, who are allowed to make 
uſe of other ſhepherds for this office. The ſeventh meet- 
ing is ſet apart for the compoſitions of foreign, or abſent 
members; in which there is more entertainment than 
in all the reſt; becauſe the pieces produced here are 
written in all the different ſtyles and dialects of Italy. 
The government of this academy is wholly democra- 
tical, allowing of no prince, or or, but onl 

a cu/tos, who repreſents the whole tociety, choſen eac 

olympiad, that is, every four years z with a power of 
electing twelve others yearly, to aſſiſt him in the admi- 
niſtration. Under theſe are two ſabcnſlodes, one vicar'or 
precios, and four deputics, or ſuperintendants, annually 


| choſen. There are five ways of electing members ; 


the firſt called acclamation, uſed when ſovereign princes, 
cardinals, and ambaſſadors of kings, deſire to be ad- 
mitted z in which caſe the votes are given vive voce : the 
ſecond annumeration, introduced in favour of ladies and 
academical colonies z where the votes are taken privately : 
the third repreſentation, eſtabliſhed in favour of eolteyes 
and univerſities, where the young gentry are bred ; who 
have each a privilege of recommending one, or two 
members privately, to be ballotted for: the fourth ſur- 
rogation, whereby new ſhepherds are fubſtituted in the 
room of thoſe dead, or expelled : the laſt, dination, 
whereby, when there is no vacancy of members, perſons 
of poetical merit have the title Ai conferred on them, 
till uch time as a vacancy ſhall happen. All the mem- 
bers of this body, at their admiſſion, aſſume new paſto- 
ral names, 9 of thoſe of ancic WOE 

S 


- 


— 


1 


r 
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The cody has divers colonies of Arcadi eſtabliſhed in 


AcaAbtur, ” 
tent in 17053 it had its riſe fifty 


procured the king's letters patent for erecting 
1 acudemy, of which M. Foucault was to be pro- 


members, che number of whom was fixed to thirty, and 
the choice of them, for this time, left to M. Foucault. | 
Beſide the thirty, leave is given to add ſome ſupernu- 


ſtical communities in that city. 5 
An aſſembly of men of letters at Lyons, are faid only to 


few in France. It conſiſts of twenty academiſti, with a 
director at their head, and a ſecretary who is perpetual. 


F. Lombard, a jeſuit, one of the members, here read a 


- earned difſertation on infinity. i 4% 
Atavemies, Chirurgicalz as that firſt inſtituted at Paris in 


E mprovements, but to give an account of all that-is pub- 


and modern, who have wrote on it. A queſtion in ſur- 
of x gold medal of two hundred livres value to be given 
AcapEmits, Coſmographical z as that of the Argonauts at 


the improvement of Geography. The deſign of the ac- 


N graphical, P n 
commodated thereto, to be made and publiſhed: in order 

' to which, the ſeveral members oblige themſelves, 

| to advance the money, or part of it, in order to defray 


- ſocieties ſettled, at Venice, Paris, and Rome; the firſt | 
under F. Moro, 


ing to engage in this deſign. The 0 number 
device is the terraqueous globe, with the motto, plus : 
ultra. At the expence of this academy, all the globes, 
Acapeny of Datcing. One of this kind was inſtituted by 
ACADEMIES, Ecclefiaſtical; as that at Bologna, employed 


tory of each age of the church. 
ACADEMIES, Hiſtorical; as the Royal Academy of Portugueſe 


17203 as appears by a medal ſtruck by the academy, on 


verſe, the ſame prince ſtanding is repreſented ſupportin 
and raiſi 


Acapany 7 Suabian Hiſlory at Ne was latel 
J 


tiods thereof. | | 
Acaptmits of Languages, are called by ſome, Grammati- 


The 4 


bers. Many authors of note confound this with the 
Acanzuv of Frudiiferi had its riſe in 1617, at an aſſem- 


de Segrais 1 to this city, to ſpend the reſt of his 
days, reſtored an 


cretary, and fifty members; to each of whom is aſſigned 


X | 7 | 
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other cities in Italy, all regulated after the ſame — 
Reyal, at Caen, was eſtabliſhed by letters pa- 
ars earlier in private 
conferences, held firſt in the houſe of M. de Brieux. M. 


gave new luſtre to their meeti In 
170%, M. Foucault, intendant of the generality of Caen, 
them into 


or for the time, and the choice afterwards left to the 


merary members, not exceeding fix, from the eccleſia- 


want letters patent to form a royal academy, inferior to 


17313 and finally eſtabliſhed by letters patent from the 
king in 1751; the members of which are not only to 
ubth their own and correſpondents obſervations and 


liſhed in ſurgery, and to compoſe a complete hiſtory of 
this art, by their extracts from all the authors, ancient 


gery is to be propoſed by the academy yearly ; and a prize 
to him, who furniſhes the moſt ſatisfactory anſwer. 


Venice, inſtituted at the ſolicitation of F. Coronelli, for 


cademia coſmogr is to procure. exact maps, geo- 
— hydrographical, and ichnogra- 
phical, of the celeſtial as well as terreſtrial globe, and 


the ſeveral regions and parts thereof, together with geo- 
hiſtorical, and. aſtronomical deſcriptions ac- 


their ſubſcription, to take one or more copies of eac 
piece, publiſhed under the direCtion of the academy ; and 


the charge of publication. 'To this end, there are three 


provincial of the Minorites of Hun- 

ary; the ſecond, under the abbot Laurence au Rue 
| WAS au Marais; the third, under F. Ant. Baldigi- 
ani, jeſuit, profeffor of mathematics in the Roman col- 
lege; to whom thoſe addreſs themſelves, who are will- 


196 members in the ſeveral countries of Europe: their 


maps, and geographical writings of F. Coronelli have 
been publiſhed. | 


Louis XIV. with extraordinary privileges. 
in the examination of the doctrine, diſcipline, and hiſ- 


Hiflory at Liſbon, was inſtituted by king John V. in 


the front whereof is that prince's effigy, with the in- 
ſcription Johannes V. Luſitanorum Rex; and on the re- 


0 Hiſtory, almoſt proſtrate before him, wit 

the legend Hiſtoria Reſurges : underneath are the follow- 
ing words in abbreviature, REGia ACADemia HIS Totiæ 
LUSITanz INSTTITuta VL. Idus Decembris MDCCXX. 
This academy conſiſts of a director, four cenſors, a ſe- 


ſome part, either of the eccleſiaſtical, or civil hiſtory of 
the nation; which he is to treat either in Latin, or Por- 


eſtabliſhed by ſome learned men, for publiſhing the beſt 
hiſtorical writings, the lives of the chief hiſtorians, and 
compiling new memoirs, on the ſeveral points and pe- 


cal Acadennes ; as 

della Cruſca at Florence, famous for its vo- 
of the Italian tongue, was formed in 1582, but 
ſcarce heard of before the year 1584, when it became 
noted for a diſpute between Taſſo and ſeveral of its mem- 


Florentine academy. 


| 


— 


A GAs 


bly of ſeveral N and nobility of the who 


et with a to. refine and ect the German 
8 ue. It une long under U eee of princes 
of the empire, who were always choſen preſidents. In 
1668, the number of members aroſe to upwards of nine 
hundred. 2 


Acabzuv, French, had its riſe in a private meeting of 


men of letters, in the houſe of Mr. Conrart, in the 


1628. Cardinal Richlieu, in 1633, at the inſtance of | 


Mr. Chapelain, erected it into an academy for refining 
and aſcertaining the French language and ſtyle. The 
number of the members was limited. to forty, out of 
whom, a director, a chancellor, and ſecretary, are to be 
choſen ; the two former hold their poſt for two months, 
the ſecretary is N Several privileges and immu- 
nities were conferred on the ne academy, particularly the 
droit de committimus, or a priviiege of not appearing to 
anſwer before any court, but that of the king's bouſhold. 
Their firſt aſſemblies were held in the cardinal's apart- 
ment; after his death, in that of the chancellor Seguier. 


At laſt an apartment was given them in the Louvre, now 
je They meet three times a 5" 


called Academie Franpoiſe. 
week in the Louvre; at breaking up, forty ſilver medals 
are diſtributed among them, having on one ſide the king 
of France's head, and on the reverſe, — de Paca- 
demie, with a laurel and this motto, 4 Pimmortalite, By 
this diſtribution, the attention of the academifts is ſe- 
cured : thoſe who are preſent receiving the ſurplus, other- 
wiſe intended for the abſent. _ | 
As to the employment of the academy ; its deſign being 
not only to give rules, but examples of good writing: 
they began with making ſpeeches on ſubjects taken at 
leaſure, each member in his turn: twenty of theſe have 

en printed. Their next work was a critique of. the 
Cid of M. Corneille, a taſk g. them by the cardi- 
nal. Tha next ſet about a Dictionary of the French 
tongue, which, after about fifty years ſpent in it, in or- 
der to ſettle the words and phraſes to be uſed in writing, 
&c. was publiſhed in 1694 ; having in the mean while 
— occaſion to ſome ſmart diſputes with M. I Abbe 
2 one of their ow members. 

cir hiſtory is written with great elegancy to the y 

1652, by M. Peliſſon: improved vhs ge 6s 3g 4 
year 1700, by M. FAbbe d'Olivet : the ſame. is given 
rhetorically, by F. le Camus. 


ACADEMY, Koyal Spaniſh, is an academy for cultivating the 


Caſtilian tongue, eſtabliſhed at Madrid, on the model of 

the French academy.—The defign of this was laid by the 
uke d'Eſcalona z and approved of by the king in 1714, 

who declared himſelf protector thereof.,—It conſiſts of 

twenty-four academifts ; including the director and ſe- 

eretary. 

Its device is a crucible on the fire, with this motto, Lim- 


fs fya, y da 8 1, e. it purifies, fixes, and gives 
rightneſs; which ſome have criticized. Their object, 


as marked out by the royal declaration, is to cultivate and 
improve the national Anguage in order to which, they 
are to begin with choo carefully ſuch words and 
phraſes, as have been uſed by the beit Spaniſh writers ; 
noting the low, barbarous, or obſolete ones, and com- 
poling a dictionary, wherein theſe may be diſtinguiſhed 

rom the former, &c. by which means, adds that prince, 
it will clearly appear, that the Caſtilian tongue is inferior 
to none of theſe moſt eſteemed in the world; and may be 
employed with advantage either in teaching the arts and 
ſciences, or in expreſſing the moſt perſect Latin or Greek 
originals in exact tranſlations. The number of members 
is limited to twenty-four ; the duke d*Eſcalona to be di- 
rector for life z but his ſucceſſors choſen yearly, The 
ſecretary to be perpetual. The academy to have its own 
printer; yet not to put any thing to preſs without the 
permiſſion of the council. For 4 encouragement, 
all privileges and immunities enjoyed by the domeſtic 
officers, actually in the King's ſervice, and the royal pa- 
lace, are granted the academi/ts, 


ACADEMIES of Law; as that famous one at Beryta, and 


that of the Sitientes at 12 


ACADEMY of Medals and Inſcriptions, was erected for the 


ſtudy, and explanation of ancient monuments; and to 
conlecrate great and memorable events to poſterity, by 
ſimilar monuments; as medals, relievos, inſcriptions, &c. 
The academy of medals and inſcriptions at Paris, was ſet on 
foot by M. Colbert in 1663, for the ſtudy and explana- 
tion of ancient monuments, and perpetuating of great and 
memorable events, eſpecially thoſe of the French monar- 
chy, by coins, relievos, inſcriptions, &c. The number of 
members at firſt was confined to four or five, but in 
1701 was increaſed to forty z whereof ten to be honora- 
ries, ten penſionaries, ten aſſociates, and the ſame num- 
ber of novices or eleves. The king nominates their pre- 
ſident and vice-prefident yearly ; but their ſecretary and 
treaſurer are perpetual, The reſt are choſen by the 
ers themſelves, agreeably to the conſtitutions geen 
them 


them. on that behalf. Their, chief work js a kind ef 


medallic hiſtory of the reign of Louis XIV. Beſide 


which we have ſeveral volumes of their eſſays, under the 
title of memoirs z and their hiſtory, written and conti- 


ACADEMIES, 


ACADEMY, 


nued by their ſecretaries. Their motto is Vetot mori. 
Medical ; as that of the Naturæ Curioſi in 
Germany; that founded at Palermo, in 1645 another 
at Venice, in 1701, which meets weekly in a hall near 
the grand hoſpital; another at Geneva, in 1715, in the 
houſe of M. le Clerc. The colleg 
don is alſo by ſome ranked in 


Muſica; this conſiſts of the managers, and 

irectors of the opera. | 
—_ French N alſo conſiderable academier in moſt of 
their great cities; as, at Montpelier, a royal academy of 
ſciences, on the like footing as that at Paris ; being as it 
were a counterpart thereof : at 'Thoulouſe an academy 
under the denomination of Lanterniſts : others at Niſmes, 
Arles, &c. 


ACADEMY of Nature Fre in Germany, was firſt 


founded in 1652, by M. Bauſch, a phyſician; and taken 
in 1670 under the protection of the emperor Leopold. 
This academy differs from all others, in that it has no 
ſixed reſidence, or regular aſſemblies; inſtead whereof is 
a kind of bureau, or office, firſt eſtabliſhed at Breſlaw, 
afterwards removed to Nuremberg, where letters, ob- 
ſervations, &c. from members and correſpondents are 
taken in. The academy conſiſts of a preſident, two ad- 
juncts, or ſecretaries, and colleagues or members. The 
colleagues, at their admiſhon, oblige themſelves to two 
things ; firſt, to chooſe ſome ſubject out of the animal, 
table, or mineral kingdom to handle, provided it had 
not been treated of by any colleague before; the ſecond, 


- to apply themſelves to furniſh materials for the annual 


Ephemerides. Each member to bear a ſymbol of the 
academy, viz. a gold ring, whereon, inſtead of a ſtone, 
is a book open, and on the face thereof an eye; on the 
other ſide the motto of the academy, nunquam otioſus, 
i. e. never idle. See the hiſtory, laws, &c. of this aca- 


deny, with the names of its members, and the titles of 


ACADEMY, Naval; as 
ACADEMIES of Painting, Sculpture, an 


Acavemy of Painting a 


its | props in Ephem. Germ. dec. 1. an. 1, & 2. Pref. | 
an 


the continuation of the ſame in the prefaces and ap- 

pendices to the 8 volumes. 
at at Peterſburgh. | 

Architeflure ; as 
thoſe celebrated ones anciently at Florence and Milan, 
called alſo ſchools ; and that other at Bologna, lately in- 

rated into the new inſtitute z to which may be 
added the academy of painting and ſculpture at Paris and 
Vienna; another of deſigning at Rome. 
Sculpture at Paris was eſtab- 
liſhed fifty years ago, under the cardinal Mazarine, firſt 
2 thereof; and the chancellor Seguier, vice- pro- 

or. 
It conſiſts of a director, a chancellor, four rectors, a 
treaſurer, twelve proſeſſors; adjuncts to the rectors and 
profeſſors ; counſellors z a ſecretary ; a profeſſor for ana- 
tomy, and another for geometry and perſpective. 
Perſons are here admitted either in quality of painters or 
ſculptors, —The painters are admitted according to their 
reſpeCtive talents} there being a diſtinction made between 
thoſe who work in hiſtory, and thoſe whewonly paint 
portraits, or landſkips, or beaſts, or fruits, or flowers, 
or paint in miniature ; or only deſign, or engrave, or 
carve, &c. An account of it has been publiſhed b 
Guerin, under the following title, Deſcript. de PAcad, 


| Roy, de Peinture & Sculpt. 


There is alſo a French academy of painting, ſculpture 
&c. at Rome, eſtabliſhed by Lewis Av. . 8 thoſe 


who have won the annual prizes in the like academy at 
Paris, are received and entertained for three years, to 


give them an opportunity for perfecting themſelves. 
Acanemy, Political, is compoſed of ix perſons, who 


meet on certain days each ,week at the Louvre, in the 
chamber where the papers relating to foreign affairs are 


lodged. Here they 2 ſuch papers as are put in their 


hands, by order of the ſecretary for forei rs, who 
acquaints the king with the progreſs they make, and 


the capacities of each, that his majeſty may employ them 
accordingly. 


ACADEMIES of Sciences chiefly denote thoſe erected for im- 


proving natural and mathematical knowledge, otherwiſe 
called philoſophical and phyſical academies : ſuch as. the 
academy [ecretorum naturæ, formed at Naples, in the houſe 
of Baptiſta Porta, about the year 1560, the firſt academy 
of the philoſophical kind. It was ſucceeded by the 


ACADEMY of Lyncei, founded at Rome by prince Frederic 


ment of cheſe ſciences z but it was by ſpeculations, ra- | 


Ceſi, towards the cloſe of the ſam 


e CC ſeveral 
whoſe members rendered century ; ſeveral of 


the celebrated Galileo Galilei was of the number. 
Divers other academies contributed alſo to the advance- 


of phyſicians at Lon- 
IN 


ACADEMY del Cimento made its ap 


advantage the loſs of the former. One of the pringl 


it famous by their diſcoveries : | 


4 . 


© 


ther than by repeated experiments on the ph: 


phænomena of 

nature : ſuch were the academy of Beffarian at Rome, a 
that of Laurence de Medicis at Florence, in the fifteenth 
century; in the ſixteenth, that of Infiammati at Pad 


of Vegna Juoli at Rome, of Ortolani at Placentia, — 
of Umidi at Florence. The firſt of theſe ſtudied fire 
and pyrotechnia, the ſecond wine and vineyards, the 
third ns and pot-herbs, the fourth water and hy- 
draulics. Add to theſe, that of Venice, called La Ve- 
neta, founded by Frederic Badoara, a noble Venetian; 
another in the ſame city, whereof Campegio, biſhop of 
Feltro, a to have the chief; and that of Co- 
ſenza, or la Conſentina, whereof Bernadin Teleſio, Ser- 
torio Quatromanni, Paulus Aquinas, Julio Cavalcanti, 
and Fabio Cicali, celebrated philoſophers, were the chief 
members. 

The compoſitions of all theſe academies of the ſixteenth 
century were good in their kind, but none of them com- 
parable to thoſe of the Lyncei. | 3 

pearance at Florence, 

ſome years after the death of Torricelli, under the pro- 
tection of prince Id, afterwards cardinal de Medi- 
cis. Redi was one of its chief members. Count Lau- 
rence Magalotti, ſecretary of this academy, publiſhed a 
volume of curious experiments in 1677, r the title 
of Saggi di Naturali Eſperienze; a copy of which being 
4 to the Royal Society, was tranſlated into Eng- 
iſh by Mr. Waller, and publiſhed at I.ondon, in 4to. 


ACADEMY de inquieti at Bologna, incorporated after- 


wards into that della traccia in the ſame city, followed the 
example of that del Ciments : their meetings were at the 
houſe of the abbot Antonio Sampieri. Here Geminiano 
Montanari, one of the chief members, made excellent 
diſcourſes on phyſical and mathematical ſubjects, part 
whereof was publiſhed in 1667, under the title of Pen- 
fieri Fiſico-Matematici. This afterwards met in 
an apartment of Euſtachio Manfredi; and afterwards in 
that of Jacob Sandri, but atrived at a higher luſtre, when 
its aſſemblies were held in the palace Marſilli. 


ACADEMY of Roſſano, in the kingdom of Naples, called 


La Societa Saentifica Raſſaneſe degl* Incuriefi, was founded 
about the year 1540, under the name of naviganti, and 
renewed under that of ſpenſierati by Camillo Tuſcano, 
about the year 1600. It was transformed from an aca- 
demy of Belles Lettres into an academy of ſciences, at the 
ſolicitation of the learned abbot Don Giacinto Gimma; 
who being made preſident under the title of promoter- 


23 thereof, in 1695, gave a new ſet of regulations. 
e 


divided the academi/?s into ſeveral claſſes, viz. gram- 
marians, rhetoricians, poets, hiſtorians, - philoſophers, 
phyſicians, mathematicians, lawyers, and divines, with 
a claſs apart for cardinals and perſons of quality. 'To 
be admitted a member, a man muſt have degrees in ſome 
faculty. The members are not allowed to take the title 
of academiſt, in the beginning of their books, without a 
written permiſſion from the preſident, which is nat 
granted till the work has been examined by the cenſors 
of the academy. This permiſſion is the greateſt honour 
the academy can confer; ſince hereby they, as it were, 
adopt the work; and are anſwerable for it. againſt all 
critiques which may be made of it. The preſident or 
promoter himſelf is ſubje& to this law. Add, that no 
academiſt is allowed to publiſh any thing againſt the 
writings of another, without leave from the ſociety. 
There have been ſeveral other academizs of ſciences in 
Italy, which have not ſubſiſted long, for want of bein 
ſupported by the princes. Such were at Naples that © 
the Inve/tiganti, founded about the year 1679, by the 


Marqueſs d' Arena, Don Andrea Concubletto z and that 


which met in 1698, in the palace of the Duke de Me- 
dina, Don Lewis della Cerda, viceroy of Naples. At 
Rome, that of Fifics-Matematici, which met in 1686, in 
the houſe of Sig. Ciampini : at Verona, that of Aletefic, 
founded the ſame year by Sig. Joſeph Gazola, which 
met in the houſe of the count Serenghi della Cucca: at 
Breſcia, that of Fileſetici, founded the ſame year for the 
cultivation of phyſics and mathematics, and ended the 
r following : that of F. Franciſco Lana, a Jeſuit of 
great ſkill in thoſe ſciences: laſtly, that of Fifece-Critici 
K Sienna, founded in 1691, by Sig. Peter Maria Ga- 
rielli. I 
Some other academies ſtill ſubſiſting in Italy, repair with 


ipal 

is the academy of Filarmonica at Verona, ſupported by the 
Marquis Scipio Maffei, one of the moſt learned men in 
Italy. Though the members of this body a them- 
ſelves to the Belles Lettres, they do not neglect the ſci- 
ences. The academy of Niceurati at Padua ſtill ſubſiſts 
with reputation; in it, learned diſcourſes are held from 
time to time on phyſical ſubjects; ſuch ſor inſtance is that, 
which the celebrated Sig. Antonio Valliſnieri, firſt pro- 
feſſor of phylic in the univerſity of that city, delivered 
here on the origin of ſprings, fince printed. The like 
5 may 
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not find it has yet taken place, There are likewife many 


ACA 


dena ; to which the ſame Size Vallifniert, a native of 
that eity, preſetmed am excellent diſcourſe on the frale of 
created beingey fince inſerted it bis Hiſtory of the Ge- 
neration of Man and Animatsy primed at Venice in 
174. Th the number of theſe” dane may alſo be 
ranked the afſembly of learned men, which of late 
ts met t Vence in the Houſe of Sig. Criſtino Mar- 
elli, a noble Venetian, arid of learni 


the new ecattermies,” the 
tute of Bologna, i3 given to that of the coantefs Donna 


Cielia Grillo Borromeo, one of the moſt learned ladies 


Mitory of Italy. She had lately eſtabliſned am arademhy 
of experimental philoſophy in her palace at Mifan z of 
which Sig. Valliſnieri was nominated prefident, and had 
already drawtr up the regulations of it, though we do 


other academies of leſs note in Italy 4 Jarchius enumerates 

| $59 bf which the names are very curious. 
„ Merferine'is ſuid to have given the firſt idea of a phi- 
' Ioſophiedt acuh in France, towards the beginning of 
the ſeventeemth century, by the conferences of natu- 
raliſts and mmhematicians, —— held at his lodg- 
ings; at which Gaſſendi, Des Cartes, Hobbes, Roberval, 
Paſcal, Blondel, and — 4 F. Merſenne pro- 
poſed to each; certain problems to examine, or certain 
experiments to be made. Theſe private aſſemblies were 
ſuceetded by more public ones, formed by Mr. Mont- 
mort and Mr. Fhevenot, the celebrated traveller. The 
French example animated feyerat Eng:ftimen of diftinc- 
tion and learriing to erect a kind of philoſophical academy 
ut Oxford, towards the cloſe of Cromwell's adminiſtra- 
tion; which, after the Reſtoration, was erected by au- 
thority into x Royal Society. The Englih example in 
its turn animated the French. Lewis XIV. in 1666, af- 
ſiſted by the counſtls of M. Colbert, founded an atademy 

of ſciences at Paris, called the | 

Acapemy, Riyal, of Seitnces, for the improvement of 
pliyſicks, matherfinticks, and chemiſtry. In the year 
1690, it had as it were a ſecond birth ; the ſame prince, 
by a regulation dated the 26th of January, giving it a 
new form, and putting it on à new and more n 


footing. 
In 1 of that regulation, the academy was to be com- 
poſed of four kinds of members, viz. honorary, penſionary, 
iates, and elevts.—The firſt claſs to conſiſt of ten per- 
ons; and the reft of twenty each. —The honorary aca- 
demiſts to be all inhabitants of France; the penſionaries 
all to reſide at Paris; eight of the aſſociates allowed to 
conſiſt of foreigners; and the eleves all to live at Paris. 
— The officers, to be a preſident, named every year by 
the king, out of the claſs of honorary academi/ts 3 and | 
| ſecretary and treaſurer, to be perpetual. | 
Of the penſionaries, three to be geometricians, three 
aſtronomers, three mechanics, three anatomiſts, three 
chemiſts, three botaniſts; the remaining two, fecretary 
and treaſurer. —Of the twelve aſſociates, two to apply 
theniſelves to geometry, two to botany, and two to che- 
miſtry.—The eleves to apply themiſelves to the fame kind 
of ſcience with the penfionaries they are attached to; 
and not to ſpedk, except when called thereto by the pre- 
ſident. No regular of religious to be admitted, except 
into the claſs of hotiorary arademifts ; nor any perſon to 
be admitted, either for aſſoriate or penſionary, unleſs 
known by ſome conſiderable printed work, ſome ma- 
chine, or other diſcovery. —Farther, no perſon to. be al- 
lowed to make uſe of his quality of academiſ, in the title 
of any of his books, unleſs ſuch book have been read to, 
and approved by the academy. 
In the Fear 1716, the duke of Orleans, then regent, made 
an alteration in their conſtitution z augmenting the num- 
ber of honotaries, and of aſſociates capable of being fo- 
reigners, to twelve; _—_— regulars among fuck aſ- 
ſoclates; ſuppteſſing the claſs of eleves, and eſtabliſh- 
ing, in lieu theres, a new claſs of- twelve adjuncts, to 
the fix ſeveral kinds of ſciences cultivated by the aca- 
demy ; and, laſtly, appointing a vice-preſident, to be 
choſen yearly by the king, out of the honorary mem- 
bers ; and a director, and ſub- director, out of t pen- 
fionaries. | | 
'This academy has done great ** for the ſervice of 
learning; by the continuation of the MERIDIAN, by the 
ſending perſons to different parts of the world for mak- 
obſervations ; but eſpecially by the excellent writings 


— 


+ they have publiſhed, either in a ſeparate, or a joint ca- 


pacity 3 particularly their MEMorks. Indeed they have 
an advantage over moſt academies, in being defrayed their 
expences, and even paid for time and attendance. Ne- 
vzrtheleſs they have undergone ſome imputations; par- 
ticularly that of plagiariſm, in borrowing. their neigh- 
bours inventions: with what juſtice, we do not {ay. 


tace, after the infti- | 


They have the diſtribution of annual prizes, Their hiſ⸗- 
| : 
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tory t6 wet oy" 1699. Was written by Mr, Du H 
* 


and fince that time continued from year to year bw 
Fontenelle, under the following titles. Du Hamel Hiſ- 
torta is Arade mia Scientiarumy Paris, 4to. Hiſ⸗- 
torie de PArademie Royale des Seienees, avec les Me- 
moires de Mathematique & de Phyſique tires des Re- 

ſtres de I Academic; Paris, 4t0. de Aead. Roy. 
Jeienees depuis ſon Ftablilement en 1666, juſqu'en 
1699, en 13 tones, fo. 
A new hiſtory, from the inſtitution of the atadery, to 
the period from whenee Mr. de Fontenelle commences, 
has been formed; with a ſeries of the works publiſhed 
under the name of this atadehy, during that firſt inter- 
val.— Their motto, Invenit & perfecih. 

AcApuv; the Roful Secfety af Bruin was ſouuded by the 
late king Frederic of Pruffi# in 1700, on the model of 
that of Erigland, excepting that befides natural know- 
edge itlikewiſe contprebends the Belles Lettres. A new 
form, and a new ſet of ſtatutes wete given it in 1710; 
by which it is ordained, that the preſident ſhall be one 
of the counſellors of ſtate, and nominated by the king. 
The members to be divided into four clafſes ; the firſt, 
for , proſecuting phyſics, medicine, and chemiſtry ; the 
ſecond, for mathematics, aſtronomy, and mechanics; 
the third, for the German language, and the 1 of 
the country; the fontth, for oriental learning, particu- 
larly as it may concern the - ot! of the Goſpel 
among infidels. Each claſs to eſect à director for them- 
ſelves, who ſhall hold his poſt for life. Their meeting 
to be in the caſtle called New Marſhal; one claſs to 
meet every week in their turns. The members of any 
of the elaſſes to have admiffron into the aſſemblies 
of any of the ceſt. The great promoter of this inſtitu- 
tion was the celebrated M. Leibnitz, who accordingly 
was made the firſt director. The atadeny has publiſhed 
ſeveral volumes of its lucubrations in Latin, under the 
title of Miſcellanea Berolinenſia. This academy has ſince 
been renewed ; and feveral volumes of its tranſactions 
publiſhed in French, under the title of Hiſtoire de PAca- 
demie Royale des Sciences & Belles Lettres, à Berlin. 
There are other academical inftitutions at Berlin, and 
other ow of the north; ſeveral of which having diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves by their journals, ephemerides, 
&c. the reader will find ſome account of them under 
the article JOURNAL. «lay 

ACADEMY of Peterſburgh was founded, or rather project- 
ed, by the late czar, Peter the Great, and happily ex- 
ecuted by the munificence of the czarina, bern, 
his wife, and ſucceſſor, on the model nearly of the ata- 
demy of Paris, whereof the czar was a member. Hi- 
ther that prince invited learned men, from all parts of 
Eutope. | 
The academy held its -firſt public meeting in December, 
1725, in the preſence of the duke of Holltein, and a 
large appearance of perſons of diſtinction. The ordi- 
nary aſſemblies are held twice a week, and public or ſo- 

lemn ones thrice in the year ; wherein an account is 

ow of what has been done in the private ones. The 
uilding, apparatus; &c, of this academy ate extraordi- 
nary. They have a fine library, an obſervatory, &c. In 
effect, it partakes much of what we call an vniver- 
SITY ; having regular profeſſors in the ſeveral faculties, 
who read lectures as in our ſchools. Several volumes of 
the works of this gcadrmy, under the title of Commen- 
tarii Academicz Scientiarum Imperial. Petropolit. have 
been — beſide ſeveral mathematical pieces, com- 
poſed by particular members of it. Their motto is, Paulatim. 

ACADEMY of Sciences, called The Inſtitute of Belgna, was 
founded by count Marſigli, in 1712, for the cultivating 

of phyſics, mathematics, medicine, 8 and na- 

tural hiſtory. Its hiſtory is written by M. de Limiers, 
from memoirs furniſhed by the ſbunder himſelf. 
For : farther account of ſimiliar inſtitutions, ſee So- 
CIETY. 

ACADEMY, is alſo uſed among us for a kind of collegiate 
ſchool or ſeminary z whete youth are inſtructed in the 
liberal arts and ſciences in a private way; now indeed 
it is ufed for all kinds of ſchools. 
Frederic I. king of Pruſſta, eſtabliſhed an academy in Ber- 
Im in 1703, for the education of the young nobility of 
the court, ſuitable to their extraction. The expence of 
the ſtudents was very moderate, the king having under- 
taken to pay the extraotdinaries. This illuſtrious ſchool, 
which was then called the Academy of Princes, has now 
loſt much of its ancient ſplendor. | 

We have two or academies of this kind; one at Portſ- 

mouth, for Pg ing navigation, drawing, &c. which 

may be ſtyled a nayal or maritime academy; and another 
at Woolwich, where youth are taught fortification, gun- 

— and ſuch branches of the mathematics, as are ne- 

cellary to qualify them for engineers. 

The nonconformiſt miniſters, &c, are bred up in pri- 

vate academies ; as not approving the common univerſity 

educa- 
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education. The pours of their academies are thoſe at 
Horton, Daventry, and Warrington. — 
ACADEMY is likewiſe a name given to a riding fchool, 
where young gentlemen ate taught the great horſe, and 
other ſuitable exerciſes, as fencing, &c. See ManzGe. 
ACADEMY is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the ſchools of the 
Jews; i. e. thoſe ſeminaries where the rabbins, or doc- 
tors, inſtruct the youth of their nation in the Hebrew 
tongue; Explain to them the Talmud; teach them the 
Cabbala, &c. ** 0 | 
ACADEMY, or ACADEMY-Pigure, in painting, is a draw- 
ing, or DESIGN made after a model, with a crayon, or 
eil. Or the copy of ſuch a draught. | 
ACZANA, axaive, in Antiquity, a Grecian decemped, or 
ten- foot rod, uſed in meaſuring of their lands. 
ACAIAIBA, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 


the acajou of other writers. | | 
ACAJOU, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe : the flower conſiſts of 
one leaf, and is of the funnel-faſhioned kind, and di- 
vided into many ſegments at the edges. From the, cup 
of this there ariſes a piſtil, which is ſurrounded with a 
multitude of ſtamina, and is fixed, in the manner of a 
nail, to the hinder part of the flower; this finally be- 
comes a ſoſt turbinated fruit, to which there is affixed a 
capſule of the — of a kidney, containing a feed, or 
a kernel, of the ſame figure. 
'There is only one known ſpecies of this genus, viz. the 
tree which produces the caſhew-nut, or Weſt-Indian 
anacardium. | 
Of the juice of this fruit they make a drink, which, 
duly fermented, enebriates like wine. The Indians eat 
the nuts, ' ſlightly roaſted, dipped in water or wine, and 
ſprinkled with ſalt, as a provocative to venery. The juice 
is ſaid to ſtop a diarrhcea, and cure a diabetes. From the 
- Fwectiſh liquor contained in the two ſhells, the Indians 
extract an oil, uſed by painters, to give their colour a 
laſting black; and to preſerve wood from putrefaction. 
'ACALEPHE, à nettle. It alſo ſignifies a certain fiſh, 
the fleſh of which is very tender. Likewiſe a ſea-fowl 
mentioned by Nicander, and a ſea- animal, mentioned 
by Gellius. | . 
ACALYPHA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
called by Boerhaave, and others, RicinocarPpos. The 
characters are theſe: the male and female flowers are 


male ones uſually ſtanding immediately over 


ones. 
ACALCUM, tin. | 
ACAMATOS, among Phyſicians, means that diſpoſition of 
a limb, which is equally diſtant from flexion and ex- 
- tenſion, Of 
ACANACEOUS, ſee ACANTHACEOUS. = 
ACANAPHORA, in Botany, a name given by ſome to the 
common knapweed, or jacea, a common wild plant. 
ACANOR, a particular fort of chemical furnace. See 
' ATHANoR. Re | 
ACANTHA, in a general ſenſe, a ſpine or prickle, chiefly 
of plants of the thorny kind. 


e female 


AcanTHaA, in a more particular ſenſe, denotes a ſpine, or 
- quill, of certain fiſhes, as the echinus marinus, or ſea- 
hedge-hog. Hence the thorn-back, a ſpecies of the ga- 
leus, is peculiarly called acanthias, from the two vrickles 
on its back. 
ACANTHA, among ſome Anatomiſis, is applied to the hind 
or poſterior protuberances of the veRTEBRA of the 
| back; forming what we call the srIx A dorſe. 
ACANTHABOLUS, a ſurgeon's inſtrument, wherewith 
do extract foreign bodies, which by the ſharpneſs of the 
pre have penetrated, and entered the parts of the 


Ye SN 

The word is compounded of axay0a, a thorn; and Bana, 
10 caſt & | 

The acanthabolus is the ſame with the inſtrument which is 
. otherwiſe called vo/ſella.—Its chief uſe is for extracting 
- fiſh-bones, or the like, ſticking in the ceſophagus ; as 
. alſo the fragments of weapons, bones, hair, &c. re- 
maining in wounds. —Its 
of pincers z ſometimes it is alſo made crooked, for more 
commodious application to the fauces, 
ACANTHABOLUS is alſo. ſometimes uſed for an inſtru- 
ment, wherewith people pull out the hairs from their 


eye-brows. 


a claſs of plants kno 
: e opularly known under the name of 


ACANTHALZUCA,- the ſame as kchenopus, or glove 


 DrmrsTLE. TRE | 
ACANTHE, in the _Materia Medica of the ancients, a 


name given to the plant we now call N 
"Vor. L N. . | the ARTICHOAK 


have called the tree which produces the caſhew nuts: 


diſtin, but they are produced on the ſame plants, the 


The word is formed from axy, mucro, point, and arboc, 


figure reſembles that of a pair 


ACANTH ACEOQUS, among Botaniſts, a term applied to | 


| 
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ACANTHE Arabica, in Botany, a name given by ſome of 
the Greek writers to a plant called alſo leucacanthe; and 
by the Arabian phyſicians bunten. It was a prickly plant, 
whoſe roots were ſomewhat like thoſe of the cyperus, 
and compoſed of ſeveral knobs or joints, and of a bitter 
taſte. It was brought for medicinal uſe from the Eaſt 
Indies, and ſome parts of Arabia, and was the root of 
the amgaila of Aviſenna and others. "Fife 
ACA IAS, in Zoology, a name given by ſome authors 
to the fiſh, the ſkin of which is uſed by our artificers in 
poliſhing, and called by them ſimply fiſh-ſkin. Sce 
GALEUS. | xe > 
ACANTHICE, naſlich, among ancient Natura'/ts, a kind of 
gum, yielded by the herb helxine. Gaza explains it by - 
tnalis MASTICHA. 'H ” 
ACANTHINE, acanthinus, denotes a thing relating to, or 
reſembling the herb acanTavs. | ET 
In this ſenſe, we read of acanthina veſtimenta, acanthine 
garments, of which we have two different explications. 
Some underſtand by it a kind of embroidery, wrought in 
imitation of the Egyptian acanthus or thorn, whoſe ſmall 
ſ rigs are much interlaced. Others will have it! a pecu- 
har kind of filken ſtuff, made of the lanugo, or down of 
: pun of the thiſtle kind, growing in Sicily and the 
aſt. 
ACANTHINUM lignum is uſed by ſome writers for BRASIL 


wood, 

ACANTHION, among Naturali/ts, a plant of the thorn, 
or rather of the thiſtle kind ; whoſe down being cleanſed 
from the prickles, was manufaQtured into a kind of 
ſtuff, not unlike filk. . | | 

ACANTHIS, in Ornithology, ſee GoLDyrincn. | 

ACANTHOPTERYGH, in Natural Hiftory, a term uſed 
to expreſs one of the general claſſes or families of fiſhes ; 
the character of which is, that the rays of the fins are 
bony, and ſome of them prickly at the extremities. | 
The word is derived from . a thorn, or prickle, and 
#]«puyrov, a fin. | 
Under this claſs are contained ſeventeen GENERA ; viz. 
the gaſtereſieus, chaærtadon, zeus, cottus, triglia, ſcorpæna, 
trachinus, perca, . ſparus, labrus, mugil, ſchomber, 
xiphias, gobius, blennius, and ophidion. 

ACANTHUS, in Botany. See BEARS-BREECR. 

'The ancients have not only called the herb bears-breech 

by this name, but alſo a thorny tree growing in Egypt. 

An accurate examination of the ancient writers will, 
however, ſhew very plainly, that they meant two vety 
different vegetables under this name; the acanthus of 
Virgil, and the Egyptian acanthus 9 Theophraſtus, be- 
ing two wholly Arent plants. Virgil mentions the 
acanthus as being an ever-green plant, and producing 
berries, or a ſmall round fruit, baccas ſemper frondentis 

* acanthi, are his words; and Theophraſtus tells us, that 

his Egyptian acanthus is a prickly tree, and bears pods 

like thoſe of beans. The Greek ſculptors adorned their 
works with the figure of the latter; as the Gothic did 
with that of the former, which they repreſented not 
only in their capitals, but alſo in other ornaments. It 
is plain, that the acanthus of 'Theophraſtus, is the acacia, 
a tree, from ſome ſpecies of which we have the gura 
arabic now in uſe; and the acanthus of Virgil, men- 
tioned in this place, ſeems to be the Cyrenian /ztzs, which 
Herodotus ſays is like the Egyptian Ac Ax Hus. 

AcANTHvUs, in Architecture, an ornament in the Corin- 
thian and Compoſite ORDERS ; being the repreſentation 
of the leaves of an acanthaceous plant, in the capitals 
thereof. —See Tab. Archit. fe. 21. litt. bo. 

ACANUS, a ſpecies of thiſtle, called Acanus Theephraſli. 
See CARDUUS. 

ACAPATLI, in Betany, a name uſed by ſome authors for 
the plant which produces the long pepper, uſed in me- 
dicine. | 

ACAPNON, axermver, a name of the SAMP&UCHUM, or 
MARJORAM ; alſo of dry wood. | 

ACARA, in Zoology, the name of a fiſh caught in the freſh 
waters of the Braſils, and eſteemed a very delicate and 
well-taſted one. It ſeldom exceeds three or four inches 
in length, 'and has a high back like the PEARCH. Its 
mouth is ſmall, and its jaws rough like a file. It has 
one long back fin, which is ſupported by a great number 
of rigid and prickly rays, and reaches to the tail. Its 
ſcales are large; its back is of a Sa brown; its ſides 
and belly white ; its tail is not forked. It has a large 
black ſpot on the middle of each fide, and another near 
the tail. Its fins are all brown. 

ACARAAYA, in Zoology, the name of a fiſh caught on the 
Braſilian ſhores, and by ſome- called alſo GAR AN HA. It 
grows to three feet in length, and is of the ſhape of our 
carp. Its lower E is furniſhed with an even range of 
ſharp teeth, like little needles. Its upper jaw has two 
very long ones, and beſide theſe, a multitude of other 
very ſhort ones. Its eyes are large, and their iris red. 
Its tail is broad, and a little forked. Its fcales are of a 
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moderate 626, and of à flret hue, with af admixture of 
purple. Its belly, and the under part of its head, are 
wholly white; and its fins all of a fine pale red, oP! 
thoſe under the belly, which are white, with a flight 
edge of red. It is eaten in Brafil, both freſh and ſalted. 
ACARAMUCU, in Zoolagy, the name of a fiſh found in 


” S232 


. the weſtern ocean, and in ſome other parts of. the world. 


It is a very fingular and remarkable animal. It is of a 

flatted, but long body, and not thick. It is wag of 

about eight or ten fingers breadth long, and about four 

broad. us mouth is round, but ſmall, ſcarce ad- 

mitting the end of one's little finger. In the fore-part 

of the mouth, both above and below, there are triangu- 

ar and ſharp teeth. On each fide, juſt below the eyes, 
there are two ſquariſh fiſſures, which ſerve in the mee 
of gills; and on the ridge of the back, directly be nd 
the eyes, there is placed a fine ſlender pointed horn, 
which ſtands nearly erect, but bending a little back- 
ward ; this is of a cylindrical ſhape, and four fingers 
breadth Jong. It has no ſcales, but a ſmooth ſkin, 
and is of a mixed greyiſh and browniſh colour. It feeds 
on ſea-weeds z and its fleſh is not eatable. 

ACARAPEBA, in Zoology, the name of an American fiſh, 

called alſo by ſome BRogEmE. It has a ſomewhat broad 
and flat body, covered with large ſcales of a fine ſilver 
whiteneſs, It grows to a foot in length, and to four or 
five fingers in breadth. It has a large mouth, but with- 
out teeth; and its tail is forked. It has one long black 
fin, the anterior rays, or naves of which are rigid and 
. hind naves ſoft and flexile. The fins are all 
fike the of the body, of a pure white. The fiſh 

ſeems a kind of $MAR1S. 

ACARAPINIMA, in Zaslig, the name of a Braſilian fiſh, 
of the canTHARus kind, and ſeeming of the ſame ſpe- 
cies with the cantharus of the Mediterrancan. 

ACARAPITAMBA, in Zoology, the name of a fiſh caught 
in the Braſilian ſcas, of an oblong figure, reſembling the 
MULLET, and growing to two feet or more in length. 
Its mouth and teeth are very ſmall. It has one ſong $n 
on the back, running very nearly. to the tail, which is 
ſupported by rigid and N rays. Its tail terminates 
in two oblique horns. Its ſcales are large, and of a 


purpliſh colour, with a fine admixture of blue; and 


along the middle of each fide there runs from the gills 
to the tail, a very broad and beautiful gold-coloured line. 
Its back, down to this line, is variegated alſo with ſmall 
gold-coloured ſpots; and the fides under the line are 
very beautifully variegated with ſmall and fine longitu- 
dinal, but ſhort gold-coloured lines, of a ſomewhat paler 
colour than the <> one. Its belly is white, and its 
fins yellow. | 

ACARAPUCU, in Zoology, the name of a Braſilian fiſh, 
caught in the freſh waters, and growing to eighteen 
inches in length. It is of a rounded body; and its 
mouth is ſmall and not prominent. It has lips, which 
it can hide, or ſuffer to. appear at pleaſure, and has no 

| teeth. Its tail is long and forked ; its ſcales are all of a 
flvery hüe. On the back it has a fine golden gloſs, 
ſhining among the whiteneſs; and on the ſides five or 
fix large blue ſpots. Its back and fide fins are of a pale 
blue, as is alſo the tail: the belly fins are yellowiſh. It 
is a well · taſted fiſh. 

ACARAUNA, in Zoology, an American fiſh, of which 
there are two ſpecies; the one called acarauna, with- 
out any addition; and the other the acaraung guadrata, 


ar ſquare acarauna; and by our ſailors, the old-wife. 


The acarauna, ſimply ſo called, grows to about four or 
five inches long, and is conſiderably broad and flat. It 
is covered with ſmall blackifth ſcales ; its tail is large and 
forked; It has two fins under the gills, two more under 
the belly, and a long one running all along the back, 
and another anſwering it from the anus to the tail, Its 
mouth is ſmall and narrow, and its teeth very ſmall. Its 
eyes are but ſmall; and on each ſide near the tail, it has 
an extremely ſharp. thorn, or prickle : theſe. it can draw 
in at pleaſure into its ſides, and occaſionally throw them 
out, to annoy other fiſhes. 
The acarauna guadrata, or ſquare acarauna, or old wife, is 
much of the ſame ſize with the former ſpecies. It is 
ſrequently preſerved in the cabinets of the curious, and 
is found there, of a pale brown, with its tail and the 
ſore- part of the body of a pale yellow, or ſtraw colour. 
It is covered with ſcales, 
lincs, except that the anterior parts. of its. he 
vered with a naked, but rough ſkin. The top of the 


| head riſes into an acute angle ; the forehead is flat; and. 
the eyes, round and large, and placed high. Its mouth 


is very ſmall; and its teeth are very ſlender, and ſtand 


cloſe together, 'The | jaw. has on each fide four | 
rom it, and the lower two very | 

large and ſharp ones, bending downward, and in ſhape | 
aud ſtructure reſembling a cock's ſpur ; and ſrom theſe | 


ſharp thorns growing 


there runs up a row of ſmall thorns to the eye. 
Vas ns * | "Pp 


urrowed with flight parallel | 
is co- | 
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ACARI, or Ac Aula, in Nataral Hiſtory, an animaleule bred 
= ſaid by Ariſtotle to be the leaſt object of human 
ſight. | 


excites an itching, and raiſes pimples, | 
Ger clan has traced their origin; he finds 


Their ſeat is cance in the hands or rarely in the 
arms or legs. See ITCH. | 

Acakus is alſo uſed by ſome Naturalifs as the claſſical 

name of the lice of animals, which are indeed of as 
many various genera as the animals on which they 


breed. 

 ACARNA, in Botany, a name by which Theophraſtus, 
and ſome other writers, expreſs the common ArT1- 
CHOAK. | | 
Monſ. Vaillant gives the name ecarne to one of the ge- 
* of the cynarecephaloys, or artichoak-headed claſs of 

ants. | 

ACARNAY, in Zzology, the name of a fmall ſea-fiſh, very 
common in the Mediterranean, and brought to market 
among the RUBELLIOS, or ERYTHRINI, and called b 
the . —.— by the name, fravoline, or phrageline, It 
very much . reſembles the erythrinus in ſhape ; but as 
that is of a fine red, this, on the contrary, is of a filvery 
white. Its mouth is moderately ayes its teeth lender 
and pointed; and its eyes large, having fine ow 
iriſes. Its fins are white, but have cach a black at 
their origin. It ſeems doubtful whether this be really 
any way different from the erythrinus, except in colour, 
which alone is not diſtinction ſufficient to a ſpecies. 

ACARON, the wild MYRTLE. 

ACARTUM, red lead; called alſo AZEMAFoOR, 

ACARUS. See ACARIL, 

ACATALECTIC, AcarAtcricus, in the ancient po- 
etry, a term applicable to ſuch vERSES as have all their 
FEET and ſyllables; and are in no wife lame or defec- 
tive at the end. 

The word comes from xa7e, and ue, to cwaſe or end; 
whence xaJaanx3ixos, which wants ſomething at the end ; 
and the privative à being prefixed ax47aantizes, which 
wants nothing at the end. | 
On the contrary, catalectic verſes are thoſe which end too 
baſtily, and with à ſyllable too little. 
In the following ſtrophe of Horace, the two firſt verſes 
are W and the laſt catalectic. | 
tur acris byems, ata vice 
Veris & Favoni : wy . 

Trahuntque ficchs machinæ carina. 

ACATALEPSIA, ACATALEPSY, in Philoſophy, an im- 

| guar of a thing's being conceived of comprehended. 
e word is compounded of the privative a, and x 
— a 1 75 N ; prehenſibili 
ia is ſynonymous with incom ility. 

ACATALUS, a JUNIPER berry. = 72 

ACATASTATOS, e is 2 phyſical term, applied 
to irregular fevers, whoſe paroxyſms are uncertain, and 
which are indicated by frequent changes in the urine. 
It is likewiſe applied to e ſhivering fits in fevers, 
-which have no conſtant return, and to turbid urine, that 
depcſits no regular ſediment. 

ACATERY, AccarTxy, in the king's kouſhold, a kind 
of check betwixt the CLERKs of kitchen, and the 
PURVETORS. 

ACATHIS TUS, aa, in an Ecclefiaftical ſenſe, a ſo- 
lemn hymn, or vigil, anciently ſung in the Greek church, 
on the Saturday of the fifth week of Lent, in honour 
of the Virgin, for having thrice delivered Conſtantino- 
E from the invaſions of barbarous nations. 

was called exabiros, i, e. without ſitting, becauſe it 
was celebrated ſtanding ; the people ſtood all night, ſing- 
ing the praiſes of their delivereſs. 
e ſame name is alſo given to the day whereon it was 
ormed, which is the feaſt 7% axabice. 

ACATIUM, in the ancient Navigation, a kind of boat or 

pinnace uſed for milttary purpoſes. 
The acatium was a ſpecies of thoſe called afuarie naves, 
i. e, ſuch as were wrought with oars; It was ſometimes 
made uſe of in battle: Strabo repreſents: it as a kind of 
Nr or, pirate flop. ' | 

ACAULI, in Belas, a term applięd to certain plants, the 
flowers of which have no ſtalk or pedicle to ſupport 
them, but. reſt immediately on the ground: of this kind 
are the carline thiſtle, and ſome others. | 

ACAULOSE, or AcauLovs, is applied, by Betanifts, to 
thoſe plants which have no proper ſtem, or cauLis. 

ACBAB, in Natural Hiflory,' a. name given by the people 
of the Philippine iffands, to a bird, like our com- 
mon hen, which is very. frequently wild. among them. 
It lives on rice, and other vegetables, and does à great 

deal of miſchief; but is. ſhort-winded, and does not fly 

| well, fo that it is cally deſtroyed, 13 * 
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ACBAR, the name of an idol -6f enormous fize, which 
the Arabians are ſaid formerly to have worſhipped. It 
was with difficulty that Mahomet reſtrained them from 
this ſpecies of idolatry. Hyde's Diff. vol. i. p. 257. 
ACCADEMIA, _ Muficians, fies a concert. 
ALIA, in 

— Laurentia, — or foſter- mother of Romulus. 
Theſe were otherwiſe called Larentalia.—To the ſame 


ARVALES. 

CCAPITARE, AccarTaAre, ACAPTARE, in ancient 
2 and records, the act of becoming vaſſal of a 
lord, or of yielding homage and obedience to him. 
The word is compounded of the Latin ad, 10; and ca- 

ut, bead; by reaſon vaſſals own their lords for their 
— Whence alſo the lords are ſometimes called - 
mini capitales : as thoſe who command in an army are 
called capitanei, captains; and in old French, cheveraines, 
chieftains, in reſpect of their ſoldiers. | 
ACCAPITUM, a ſum of money paid to a vaſſal, upon 
his admiſhon to a FEUD. : 

The word is 8 acapitum, accapitamentum, acap- 

tio, acaptatio, acaptagium. f 

ACCAPITUM, in our ancient La- books, ſignifies RELIEF 

due to the chief lord. | 

ACCATRY. See ACATERY. 

ACCATUM, the ſame as accatem, or AURICHALCUM. 

ACCAZDIR, denotes tin. 

ACCEDAS ad Curiam, an original writ, which lies for re- 

moving ſuits in any court baron, except the county court, 

into the king's court; a_ apprehenſion of partiality or 

falſe judgment in the ; 

A like writ lies for him who has received falſe judgment 

in the county court; where it is called de ſalſo judicio. 

An Accedas ad Curiam lies alſo for juſtice delayed, as 

well as falſly given; and is a ſpecies of the writ Recon- 

DART. 

ACCEDAS ad Vicecomitem, is a writ directed to the coroner, 

commanding him to deliver a writ to the ſheriff, who 
having a PoNE delivered to him, ſuppreſſes it. 

| CCELERATION, in Mechanics, the increaſe of velocity 

in a moving body. 

Accelerated motion is that which continually receives freſh 

acceſſions of velocity. 

Acceleration ſtands directly oppoſed to retardation, which 

denotes a diminution of velocity. | 

ACCELERATION is chiefly uſed in Phyſics, in reſpect of 

falling bodies, i. e. of heavy bodies tending towards the 

CENTRE of the earth by the force of Gravity. 

"That natural bodies are accelerated in their deſcent, is evi- 

dent from various conſiderations, both à priori and poſte- 

riori,—Thus, we actually find, that the greater height a 

body falls from, the greater impreſſion it makes, and the 


obſtacle. _ 
Various are the ſyſtems and opinions which philoſophers 


tribute it to the preſſure of the air: the farther, ſay they, 
a body falls, the greater load of atmoſphere is of con- 
ſequence incumbent on it: and the preſſure of a fluid is 
in proportion to the perpendicular altitude of the column 
thereof. — Add, that the whole body of the fluid preſſing 
in innumerable right lines, which all meet in a point, 
viz. the centre; that point, by the meeting of thoſe lines, 
ſuſtains, ag it were, the preflure of the whole maſs : 
conſequently, the nearer a body approaches thereto, the 
effect or preſſure of more united lines muſt it ſuſtain. 


of the air downwards increaſes ; ſe, by the known laws 
of ſtatics, does the refiſtance, or the force wherewith 
| the ſame fluid tends to repel, or drive the body upwards 


in. 

Githers inf0, that the incumbent air is the groſſer and 
more vaporous, the nearer the earth; and filled with 
more heterogeneous particles, which are not true elaſtic 
air: and hence, ſay they, a deſcending body, meeting 
continually with leſs reſiſtance from the elaſticity of the 
air, and having the fame force of 

, muſt noceſſarlly be accelerated. ja 
©. 1. p. 3) attributes acceleration to a new impreſſion of 
the cauſe which makes bodies fall; which on his princi- 
ples, is alſo the air. As part of this mounts, part alſo 
muſt deſcend ; for reaſons drawn from the motion of 


2 and circulates at 5 
receives a new preſſure in e int of its deſcen 

its motion, he ſays, muſt needs No | » 
But whatoverturns all accounts where the air or atmo- 


c . and even more regularly than in air. See Vacuun. 


e Peripatetic account is worſe than this: the motion 
of heavy bodies downwards; ſay: they,-ariſcs from an in- 


folemn feaſts, held in honour of | 


Acca is alſo attributed the inſtitution of the FRATRES 


more vehemently does it ſtrike the ſubject plane, or other 


have produced to account for this acceleration. Some at- | 


But what overturns this account, is, that as the preſſure | 


ravity ſtill acting on 
obbes (Philof. Probl. 


the earth, which is compounded of two motions, one | 
circular, the other progreſſive ; 2 io ar | 
© As Ce body, in its , 


phere is concerned, is, that the acceleration holds in vas | 


Ae e 
aste prixciple, which makes they tend to che centre, 


to, the more is their motion accelerated. 
The Gaſſendiſts, on the other hand, hold that the earth 
emits a ſort of attractive effluvia, innumerable threads 


proceeding like radii from a common centre, divaricate 
the more, the farther they go: ſo that the nearer a heavy 
body is to the centre, the more of theſe magnetic threads 
it receives; and hence the more is its motion accelerated. 
But this is refuted by an eaſy experiment: for if a ball be 
let fall out of the loweſt window of a high tower, and 
alſo out of. the higheſt z the acceleration will be the ſame 
in both caſes, notwithſtanding the greater vicinity to the 
centre in the one, than in the other caſe. 
The Carteſians account for the acceleration, from the re- 
peated pulſes of a ſubtil etherial matter, which is conti- 
— acting on the falling body, and impelling it down- 
wards; , 
After all, the cauſe of acceleration is nothing myſterious ; 
the principle of GRAVITATION, which determines the 
body to deſcend, determining it to be accelerated by a ne- 
ceflary conſequence. 3 
Suppoſe a body let fall from on high : the primary cauſe 
of its beginning to deſcend, is doubtleſs the power of 
avity ;z but when once the deſcent is commenced, that 
te becomes in ſome meaſure natural to the body ; ſo 
that if left to itſelf, it would perſevere in it for ever, 
even though the firſt cauſe ſhould ceaſe : as we fee in a 
ſtone caſt with the hand, which continues to move, after 
it is left by the cauſe that gave it motion. | 
But, beſide the propenſity to deſcend impreſſed by the 
firſt cauſe, and which of itſelf were ſufficient to conti- 
nue the ſame degree of motion once begun, in infiritum ; 
there is a conſtant acceſſion of ſubſequent efforts of the 
ſame principle, gravity, which continues to act on the 
1 motion, in the ſame manner as if it were 
at 
Here, then, being a doulye cauſe of motion; and botli 
acting in the ſame direction, viz. directly towards the 
centre of the earth; the motion they jointly produce muſt 


And the velocity thus increaſed having the ſame cauſe 
of increaſe ſtill perſiſting, the deſcent muſt neceſſarily be 
continually ated. 

For, ſuppoſing gravity, whatever it be, to act uniformly 
on all bodies, at equal diſtances from the earth's centre ; 
and that the time in which a heavy body falls on the 
earth, be divided into equal parts infinitely ſmall + let 
this gravity incline the body towards the earth's centre, 
while it moves in the firſt RT ſmall part of the 
time of its deſcent; if, after this, the action of gravity 
be ſuppoſed to ceaſe, the body would proceed unitormly 
on towards the earth's centre, with a velocity equal tg 
the force of the firſt impreffion. 
But now, ſince the action of gravity is here ſuppoſed 
ſtill to continue; in the ſecond | moment of time, the 
body will receive a new impulſe downwards, equal to 
what it received at firſt; and thus its velocity will be 
double of what it was in the firſt moment; in the third 
moment it will be triple; in the fourth quadruple, and 
fo on continually + for the impreſſion made in one mo- 
ment, is not at all altered by what is made in another 
but the two are, as it were, aggregated, or brought into 
one ſum. | 
Wherefore, ſince the particles of time are ſuppoſed in- 
finitely ſmall, and all equal to one another; the impetus 
acquired by the falling body will be every-where, as the 
times frgm the beginning of the deſcent. — And hence, 
ſince the quantity of matter in the body given, conti- 
nues the ſame ; the velocity will be as the time in which 
it is acquired. 
Farther, the ſpace over by a moving body in a 
given time, and with a given velocity, may be conſidered 
as a rectangle made by the time and the velocity,—Sup- 
poſe A (Tab. Mechan. fig. 64.) a heavy body deſcending, 
and let AB repreſent the time of its deſcent ; which line 
ſuppoſe divided into any number of equal parts, AC, 
CE, EG, &c. repreſenting the intervals, or moments 
of the given time. —Let the deſcend through 
the firſt of thoſe diviſions, AC, with a certain cquable 
velocity ariſing from the propoſed degree of gravity : 
this been will be repreſen FO AD; and the ſpace 
fed over, by the rectangle CAD. 
Now, as the aCtion of gravity in the firſt moment pro- 
duced the velocity AD, in the body before at reſt; in 
the ſecond moment, the ſame will produce, in the body 


to the velocity CF will be added a farther d X which, 
together therewith will make the velocity EH, which is 
triple of the firſt, and ſo of the reſt. So that in the 


| whole time AB, the body will hare acquired velocity 


. 


as their proper ſeat, or element, where they would be at 
reſt: hence, add they, the nearer bodies approach there: 


whereof continually aſcend and deſcend ; which threads, 


neceſlarily be greater than that of any one of them.— 


ſo moving, a double velocity, CF; in the third moment, 
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R. — Again, taking the diviſions of the line, e, g. AC, 
CE, &c. for the times, the ſpaces gone through will be 
the areas or rectangles, CD, EF, &c. 80 that in the 
whole time AB, the ſpace deſcribed by the moveable, 
will be equal to all che rectangles, i. e. to the dented 
figure ABK. | 

Such would be the caſe, if the acceſſions of velocity only 
happened in certain given points of time, e. g. in C, in 
E, &c. 80 that the degree of motion ſhould continue 


the ſame till the next period of acceleration come up.—lt | 


the diviſions or intervals of time were ſuppoſed leſs, e. g. 
by half; then the dentures of the figure would be pro- 
portionably ſmaller; and it would approach ſo much 
the nearer to a triangle. —If they were infinitely ſmall, 
i. e. if the acceſſions of velocity were ſuppoſed to be 
made continually, and in every point of time, as is real! 
the caſe; the rectangles thus ſucceſſively produced will 
make a juſt triangle, e. g. ABE (fig. 65.)—Here, the 
whole time AB conſiſting of the little portions of time 
A 1, A 2, &c. and the area of the triangle ABE, of 
the ſum of all the little triangular ſurfaces anſwering to 
the diviſions of the time; the whole area or triangle ex- 
preſſes the ſpace moved through in the whole time AB; 
and the little triangles A 1 /, &c. the ſpaces gone thro' 
in the diviſions of time a 1, &c. 

But theſe triangles being ſimilar, their areas are to one 
another, as the ſquares of their homologous ſides AB, 
A 1, &c. and conſequently, the ſpaces moved, are to 
each other as the ſquares of the times. 

Hence we may eafily infer the great law of acceleration, 
viz. That a deſcending body, uniformly accelerated, de- 
& ſcribes, in the whole time of its deſcent, a ſpace which 
« is juſt half of what it would have deſcribed in the 
fame time, with the accelerated velocity it has acquired 
c at the end of its fall.” For, the whole ſpace the fall- 
ing body has moved through in the time AB, we have 
already ſhewn, will be repreſented by the triangle ABE; 
and the ſpace the ſame body would move through in the 
ſame time, with the velocity BE, will be repreſented by 
the rectangle ABEF.—But the triangle is known to be 
equal to juſt half the rectangle.— Therefore, the ſpace 
moved, is juſt half of what the body would have moved 
with the velocity acquired at the end of the fall. 

Hence, 1. we gather, that the ſpace moved with the laſt 
acquired velocity BE, in half the time AB, is equal to 
— really moved by the falling body in the whole time 
AB. | 

2. If a falling body deſcribe any given length in a given 
time, in double hoe time it will Feſcribe — A. that 
length; in thrice the time, nine times, &c. and univer- 
ſally, if the times be in arithmetical proportion, 1, 2, 3, 
4, &c. the ſpaces deſcribed will be, 1, 4, 9, 16, &c. 
3. The ſpaces deſcribed by a falling body, in a ſeries of 
equal moments or intervals of time, will be as the un- 
equal numbers 1, 3 5, 7, 9, &c,—And ſince the velo- 
cities acquired in falling are as the times; the ſpaces will 
alſo be as the ſquares of the velocities ; and both times 
and velocities in a ſubduplicate ratio of the ſpaces. 
The motion of a body aſcending, or impelled upwards, 
is diminiſhed or retarded from the ſame principle of gra- 
vity acting in a contrary direction, in the ſame manner 


and the ſolar revolution; which was computed at 3 mi- 
ACCELERATION of the Moon, is a term uſed to expreſs the 


as a falling body is accelerated. See RETARDATION. 
A body thus projected upwards, riſes till it has loſt all | 
its motion: which it does in the ſame time that a body | 
falling would have acquired a velocity equal to that 


wherewith the body was thrown up. 
Hence, the ſame body thrown up, will riſe to the ſame 
height from which falling, it would have acquired the 
. velocity wherewith it was thrown up. 
And hence, the heights which bodies thrown up with dif- 
. ferent velocities do aſcend to, are to one another as the 
ſquares of thoſe velocities. . 
ACCELERATION of bodies on inclined planes. — The ſame ge- 
. neral law obtains here; as in bodies falling perpendicu- 
_ larly: the effect of the plane is, to make the motion 
flower; but the inclination being every where equal, the 
. retardation riſing therefrom will proceed equally in all 
Parts, at the beginning and the ending of the motion.— 
The particular laws, ſee under Inclined PLANE. 
ACCELERATION of the motion of pendulums.—The motion of 
pendulous bodies is accelerated in their deſcent ; but in 
. a leſs ratio than that of bodies falling perpendicularly, 
. See the laws of this under PExDULUM., 
ACCELERATION of the mation of prejectileti. Sec PROJEC- 
TILE. 
ACCELERATION of the motion of compreſſed bodies, in expand- 
ing or reſtoring themſelves. See DIL ATATI Ww. 
That the motion of compreſſed air, expanding itſelf b 
its elaſticity to its former dimenſions, is accelerated, is 
evident from various conſiderations, 
ACCELERATION is alſo applied in the ancient aſtronomy, 
in reſpect of the fixed ſtars. — This acceleration was the 
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the urethra.—Both ſides of this muſcle meet in a middle 


ACCENDENTES, or AccexsoR&8, in Eceleſia/tical Hriters, 


difference between the revolution of the primum mobile, 


acc 


nutes, and 56 ſeconds. 


increaſe of the moon's mean motion from the ſun, com- 
pared with the diurnal motion of the earth 3; ſo that it ia 
now a little ſwifter than it was formerly. Dr. Hall 
was the firſt who made this 3 and he was led 
to it by comparing the ancient ecliptes obſerved at Ba- 
bylon, with thoſe obſerved by Albatennius in the ninth 
century, and ſome of his own time, He was not able 
to afcertain the quantity of this acceleration, becauſe the 
longitudes of Bagdat, Alexandria, and Aleppo, where 
the obſervations were made, had not been accurately de- 
termined. But ſince his time the longitude of Alexan- 
dria has been aſcertamed by Chazelles z and Babylon, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy's account, lies 50 eaſt from Ale: - 
andria. From theſe data, Mr. Dunthorne compared ſe- 
veral ancient and modern eclipſes, with the calculations 
of them by his own tables; and hereby verified-Dr. Hal- 
ley's opinion; for he found; that the ſame tables repre 
ſent the moon's place more backward than her true place 
in ancient eclipſes, and more forward than her true place 
in later eclipſes; and thence juſtly inferred, that her mo- 
tion in ancient times was flower z in later times quicker 
than the tables give it. But he did not content himſelf 
with merely aſcertaining the fact; he proceeded to de- 
termine the quantity of the acceleration; and by means of 
the moſt ancient eclipſe, of which any authentic account 
remains, obſerved at 9 in the year before Chriſt 
721, he concluded, that the obſerved beginning of this 
eclipſe was not above an hour and three quarters before 
the beginning by the tables; and therefore the moon's 
true place could precede her place by computation but 
little more than 50” of a —— at that time. Admit- 
ting the acceleration to be uniform, and the aggregate of 
it as the ſquare of the time, it will be at the rate of 
about 10 in 100 years. Phil. Tranſ. n. 218, n. 492, 
or vol. xlvi. p. 162. Is 
Dr. Long attributes the acceleration above deſcribed, to 
one or more of theſe cauſes; either, 1. the annual and 
diurnal motion of the earth continuing the ſame, the 
moon is really carried round the earth with a greater ve- 
locity than heretofore : or, 2. the diurnal motion of the 
earth, and the periodical revolution of the moon conti- 
nuing the ſame, the annual motion of the earth round 
the ſun is a little retarded z which makes the ſun's appa- 
rent motion in the ecliptic a little flower than formerly, 
and, conſequently, the moon in paſſing from any con- 
junction with the ſun, ſpends leſs time before ſhe again 
overtakes the ſun, and forms a ſubſequent conjunction : 
in both theſe caſes, the motion of the moon from the 
ſun is really accelerated, and the ſynodical month actu- 
ally ſhortened : or, 3. the annual motion of the earth, 
and the periodical revolution of the moon continuing 
the ſame, the rotation of the earth round its axis is a 
little retarded z in this caſe, days, hours, minutes, ſe- 
conds, &c. by which. all periods of time muſt be mea- 
ſured, are of a longer duration; and conſequently the 
ſynodical month will appear to be ſhortened, though it 
really contains the ſame quantity of abſolute time as it 
always did. If the quantity of matter in the body of 
the ſun be leſſened by the particles of light contjnually 
ſtreaming from it, the motion of the earth round the 
ſun — Banana flower : if the earth increaſes in bulk, 
the motion of the moon round the carth may be quick- 
ened thereby. Aſtronomy, vol. ii. p. 436. 

a muſcle of the penis, 
whole office is to expedite diſcharge of the urine, 
and the ſemen. 

This is more peculiarly called accelerator urine : ſome 
make two muſcles of it, and give them the denomination 
acceleratores, or acceleratory muſcles. 

It ariſes tendinous from the upper and fore - part of the 
urethra, but ſoon grows fleſhy, paſſes under the os pu- 
bis, and — the bulb of the cavernous body of 


line, correſponding. to the ſeam in the fkin over it; and 
continue ſo united, the ſpace of two inches; after which, 
it detaches two fleſhy elongations, which become thin 
tendons at their terminations'on the cavernous bodies of 
the penis. | 
Its upper part covering the bulb, when in action, ſtrait- 
ens the veins which paſs through it from the corpus ca- 
vernoſum of the — — and hinders the reflux of the 
blood in an erection. By the repeated contractions of 
this 9 part, the blood in the bulb is alſo driven to- 
wards the glans; and thereby aſſiſts the erection. 
The two elongations — the channel of the urethra, 
and ſo force out the contained ſeed, or urine; whence 
the muſcle takes its name. 


a lower order of miniſters in the church of Rome, whoſe 
office is to light, ſuuff, and tim the candles or . 
R | * 


oc 


The accondentes are much the fame with thoſe otherwiſe | 
called atolythi and ceroferarii. 2 
ACCE NES, or Acczponzs, in Roman Antiquity, a 
kind of gladiators, whoſe office was to excite and ani 
mate the combatants,” during the enga t. 
ACCENSI, in Antiquity, denote an inferior order of of- 
- ficers} appointed to attend the Roman magiſtrates, ſome- 
- what in the manner of - uſhers, ſerjeants, or tip-ſtaves, 
among us. „ Tae 1 
They were chus called from accire, to ſem for; one part 
of their office being to call aſſemblies of the people, ſum- 
mon parties to appear before the judges, &c. 
Acces t alſo denote a kind of ſupernumerary ſoldiers in 
the Roman armies; whoſe office was to attend the mo- 
tions of their principals, and ſupply the places of thoſ 
who were killed, or diſabled by their wounds. | 
They were thus denominated, gui accenſebantur, or ad 
cenſum: adjiciebantur i: Vegetius calls them f arii 
legionum : Cato calls them ferentaris, becauſe they fur- 
3 — battle with weapons, drink, &c. 
Though Nonius ſuggeſts another reaſon of that appella- 
tion, viz. becauſe they fought with ſtones, ſlings, and 
weapons, gu ferrentur, ſuch as are thrown, not carried 
in the hand. They were ſometimes alſo called velites, 
and velati, becauſe they fought clothed, but not in ar- 
mour; ſometimes adſcriptitu, and adſeriptivi; ſometimes 
rorarii. The accenſi, Livy obſerves, were placed at the 
rear of the army, becauſe no great matter was expected 
from them: they were taken out of the fifth of 


„ 


citizens. wie 
Acczxst was alſo —4.— given to a kind of adju- 
tants, appointed by the tribune to aſſiſt each — 


and decurion. - In which ſenſe, accenſus is ſynonymous 
with optio.—In an ancient inſcription, given by a 'orre, 
we meet with Accensus EqQuiTUM ROMANORUM; an 
office no where elſe heard of; that author ſuſpects it for 
a corruption, and inſtead thereof reads A Cans1Bus. 
AcCCENSION, Accenso, in Phyſics, the act of kindling, 
or ſetting a body on fire. | 
The word is formed of the Latin accendere, to kindle; a 
compound of ad, to ; and candere, to glow, Though ſome 
grammarians ſuſpect the primitive ſignification of accen- 
dere, to have been, te render famous. | 
Accenſian, on other occaſions, is called INFLAMMATION, 
IGNITION, CONFLAGRATION, &Cc. 
Accenſion, ſtands ſed to EXTINCTION. 
Chemiſts furniſh- us with various inſtances of the accen 
of cold liquors by bare mixtion : as of the acid ſpirits of 
minerals, and the eſſential oils of plants. 
ACCENT, in its primitive ſenſe, an affection of the voice, 
which gives each ſyllable of a word its due pitch, in re- 
4 height or lowneſs. 
he word is originally Latin, accentus, a compoundof ad, 
0; and cano, to fing. In this ſenſe, accent is ſynonymous 
| — the Greek Toros, — Latin tenor, or tonor, and the 
edrew | guſtus, ta/te. K 
'The — AT only reſpects high and low, or | 
or acute and grave.— Though the modern grammarians 
. uſe it alſo in reſpect of loud and ſoft, long and ſhort ; 
but this confounds Accent with Quantity. 
The difference between the two may be conceived from 
that which we obſerve between the beat of a drum, and 
. the ſound of a trumpet: the former expreſſes every thing 
r to loud and ſoft, and long and ſhort ug an ſo 
long as there is a 
thing like accent. 
ACCENT is alſo uſed in grammar, for a character placed 
over à ſyllable, to ma the accent, i. e. to ſhew it is to 
pronounced in a higher, or in a lower tone; and to 
- regulate the inflexions of the voice in reading. It is diſ- 
tinguithed from emphaſis, as the former regards the tune 
of the voice, the latter the ſtrength of it. 
Me reckon three grammatical accents in ordinary uſe, all 
borrowed from the Greeks, viz. the acute accent, which 
ſhews when the tone of the voice is to be raiſed; and is 
_ Expreſſed thus (/). 
In modern writings it is a little line, or virgula, 
over the vowel, a little ſloping or inclined, in its deſcent, 
from right to left, as'.—It is not ordinarily uſed, either 
in Engliſh, or Latin: the French, indeed, retain it; but 
it is only to mark the cloſe or maſculine &. 
The grave accent, when the note or tone of the voice is 
to be depreſſed; and is fi thus (). 


Hororeα in the found, there is no- 


acute and the grave it points out a kind of 
of the voice, and is expreſſed thus (or). 
But if it be true, that the whole ſyſtem of pronunciation 
turns on three accents, it is no leſs true, that each of theſe 
. three admits of ſeveral degrees. The acute accent, for 
inſtance, may be either higher, or lower 3 may be imply 
acute, or very acute; and the like holds of the grave 
and circumflex. . S0 that each of the. three common ac- 


cents is, as it were, ; ; ol, 
| | Vor. 1. N*® 3 T 22 including divers particular 


undulation 
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The arcumflex accent, which is compoſed of both the 
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ght fit to give particular names and figures to all 
theſe difference. y 8 656 
Words which have no accents are called Atonics. 
The Hebrews have a grammatical, a rhetorical, and a 
' - muſical 35 the firſt and laſt ſeem, in effect, 
to be the ſame z both being compriſed under the gene- 
ral name of toni accents, becauſe they give the proper 
tone to ſyllables: as the rhetorical accents are ſaid to be 
 euphonic 5 inaſmuch as they tend to make the pronuncia- 
tion more ſweet and agreeable. | | 
There are four euphonic accents, and five tonic z 
of which ſome are placed above, and others below the 
ſyllables ; the Hebrew accents ſerving not — regulate 
the riſings and fallings of the voice, but alſo to diſtin- 
the ſections, periods, and members of periods, in 
a diſcourſe; and to anſwer the ſame. purpoſes with the 
points in other languages. Their accents are divided into 
emperors, kings, » &c. each bearing a title anſwer- 
able to the importance of the diſtinction it makes.— 
Their emperor rules over a whole phraſe, and terminates 
the ſenſe completely; anſwering to our point.— Their 
king anſwers to our colon; and their duke to our comma. 
—'The king, however, occaſionally becomes a duke, and 
the duke a king, as the phraſes are, more or leſs ſhort. 
It muſt be noted, by the way, that the management 
and combination of theſe accents differs in Hebrew po- 
etry from what it is in proſe. wr) ; 
The uſe of the tonic, or — 
much controverted; ſome holdin 
the ſenſe, while others maintain that they are only in- 
tended to regulate the muſic, or ſinging; alledging that 
the Jews ſing rather than read, the ſcriptures in their ſy- 
nagogues. 4 8. : 
The truth ſeems here to lie between the two opinions: 
for though we are inclined to think, that the primary in- 
tention of theſe accents was to direct the ſinging; yet 
the ſinging ſeems aiſo to have been regulated according 
to the tenſe ; ſo that the accents might ſerve not only to 
guide the ſinging, but alſo to point out the diſtinctions. 
— Though it muſt be confefſed, that many of theſe diſ- 
tinctions are too ſubtle and inconſiderable ; . nor can the 
modern writers, or the editors of old ones, agree in opi- 
nion on this ſubject; ſome of them making twice as 
many of theſe diſtinctions as others. 
The Hebrew accents, in effect, have ſomething common 
with thoſe of the Greeks and Latins ; and ſomething pe- 
culiar to themſelves. —W hat they have in common, is, 
that they mark the tones; ſhewing how the voice is to be 
raiſed, and ſunk, on certain ſyllables. What they have 
— that they do the office of the points in other 
guages. | 
It is certain the ancient Hebrews were not acquainted 
with theſe accents; ſo that, at beſt, they are not jure di- 
vino,—The opinion which prevails amongſt the learned, 
is, that they were invented. about the ſixth century, by 
the Jewiſh doQors of the ſchool of Tiberias, called the 
Maſſoretes. 
The learned Hennin aſſirms them to be of Arabic inven- 
tion; and to have been adopted and transferred thence 
into the Hebrew by the Maſſoretes: eſpecially by the ce- 
lebrated Rabbi Ben Aſcher, who flouriſhed in the mid- 
dle of the ſixth century; on occaſion of the emperor Juſ- 
tinian's prohibiting the reading their traditions in their 
ſynagogues. He adds, that they were firſt brought to 
their degree of perfection, by Rabbi Juda Ben David 
Chiug, a native of Fez, in the eleventh century.—It is 
indeed poſlible, the Jews might borrow their points from 
the : but how they ſhould have their accents from 
them is hard to conceive, the Arabic language having no 
ſuch thing as accents, either in proſe or verſe. | 
As to the Greek accents, now ſeeñ both in manuſcript and 
printed books, there has been no leſs diſpute about their 
antiquity and uſe, than about thoſe ' of the Hebrews — 
Iſaac Voſſius, in an expreſs treatiſe De Accentibus Græ- 
canis, endeavours to prove them of modern. invention 
aſſerting, that they anciently had nothing of this kind, 
but only a few notes in their poetry, which were in- 
_ vented * Ariſtophanes the grammarian, about the time 
of Ptolemy Philopater; and that theſe were of muſical, 
rather than of grammatical uſe, ſerving as. aids in the 
| dach of their poems; and very different from thoſe in- 
troduced afterwards. : 
This appears from inſcriptions as well as manuſcripts, 
none of which, till 170 years before Chriſt, has either 
accent, ſpirit, - apoſtrophus, - or «a ſubſcribed. —He 
adds, that Ariſtarchus, a diſciple of Ariſtophanes, 1m- 
proved on his maſter's art; but that all they both did, 
was only deſigned to facilitate youth in the making of 
verſes. —The ſame Voſſius ſhews from ſeveral. ancient 
grammarians, that the manner of writing the Greek ac- 
cents in thoſe days, was: quite different trom. thoſe now 
uſed in our books. 
H Hen. 
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Hen. Hen, Chrifk. Heamin thi that accents were: the inven- | are ou We desde“ part of ths menſure Ia triple time, 
uon of the Arabians, nn, nine hundred years ago 6 where the notes always go by three and three, that whioh 
and that they were only uſed in poetry; chat they were is in the middle of W is always nrecaved; the. 
intended toafcertain the pronunciation of the Greek, and] firſt and laſt accented. the-ereent; in the firſt is ſo 
to keep out that barbariſm which was then breaking in | much ſtronger, n 
ow them that che ancient an of Ariſtophants | as if it had no ,t. * ; 
| perfectly agreeable to the genuine Greek pronun | The barmon is always to be ; and void of þ 7 | 
S in the arcenteod parts. of the In the! avaccented 
— Boone: ay prove the Greek accents of: an older 


Greek profeffor at Baſil, in a learned diflerta- | —＋ this is not ſo abſolutely OT difcords here 


polling yi A tho dare... No L 
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1 He owns that an ng formed in Accs T 
*; — r my ew Aut but thinks that dif- n le and op 
ference owi to the, different pronunciation which od Acctptance, among civilians, — F of the 


-tained in the parts of Greece. will, or choice of the donce, which renders-:the act 
"He briags ibreralireatons & prioricfor the uſe of econ, | complete z rr. once hag rhocke his 
even in the carlieſt days z as that they then wrote all in ift at pleaſure. 
ita} letters equidiſtant from each other, without any In — — matters, the . hold, that 22 
| Aberdeen cake of words, or phraſes ſo chat without ſhould be bergen ut the ſame time with. e- 
- accents they conld ſcarce be Pew nb and that accents , not er in 4 "wp 
were neceflary to diſtinguiſh am words, and to | ACCEPTANCE, in common tn, (denotes 2 tacit agreement 
warn] — meaning z and chis ſentiment he con- to a act, which — have bean deſcated and 
"End fra te on 2 — mentioned avoided, were it not for ſuch grau had. —H a man 
hits bis ics, chap. v. Accordingly, he obſerves, and his Wife, ſciſed of land in tight of the wiſe, make a 
chat the Syriana, who have tonic, but no diſtinctive accents, leaſe, or ſcoſſment hy deed, reſerving rent; the 
have yet invented certain points, either below or man dying, and the wife receiving the rent z ſuch 
above the words, to ſhew their mood, — 4 — or is deemed an acc and\ſhall make the leaſe 
ſenſe. See farther in his Difſertatio Epiftolica de Accen- fo that the ſhall ; kama from delnging the writ; Cui 
tuum Græcorum Antiquitate & Ufo. Baſil, 1686. IN VITA. 
The —— — — — '5o if kme de the teqm-of vrenty years, nocepe x leaſe 
: | markably perceived in particu- | of the fame land for ten years: by the leflee's. acceptance 
arb the Siameſe and Chineſe. The Chineſe on only reckon of the new leaſe, the term uf nee eee 
Bp four accents ; for which the miffionaries uſe the 'follow- | in law- 2 Roll. Abr. 469. 
ing mars, ad, d, d, 4; to which they have added a | ACCEPTANCE, in Commerce, is paiticulatly uſed in reſpect 
falt fifth, thus &. They make a kind of modulation, where- | of bills of Fry > actept 1 — ar: is 
— — — ——— ta ſign, ot ſubſeri 3275 
— and falling it by a certain debtor of the ſum contained merein; with an ligation 
—— + ſ6-that thetr ug is 2 fort of mukc or to pay or diſcharge. it at the time prefixed... 
bees The fame ſound ya, according to the accent af- The acceptance is uſually perſormed by him on whom the 
bed i0 it, fignifies God, 2 wall, excellent, flupidity, and a | BILL is draun; upon its being. preſented) to him by the 
— ovate arr en in on whoſe behalf it was drawn, or by ſome others 
ted, his order. — White the acceptor is maſter of: his 
meaving to -compliment the perſon you are - ture, i- e. before he has returned the accepted. bill to.the 
ing to with the title Sir, you call him bearer, he may eraſe his emen * after he bas 
ſame word, only alittle varied in the tone. | once delivered it. 
The Siameſe are alſo obſerved to ſing rather than talk. | A ſmall matter amounts ts an ger, fo that thre be 
Their alphabet begins with fix all only equi-- 2 a right underftanding between parties; as, Leave 
valent to a K, but differentiy accented. For though in E ei bens or call 
the pronunciation the accents are naturally on the vowels, it to-morrow, and it thall be accepted.” This 
yet they have ſome to diverſify ſuch of their conſonants | obliges as effectualy by 
as are in other reſpects the ſame. according to law, as if the party as ſubſeribed, 
As minutely as the accents of words have been ſtudied, | or ſigned it, which is uſually done. | 
the accents of ſentences feern to have been utterly over- | But thould a man ſay, “ Leave your bill with me ;- Lwilt 
looked: yet it may be obſerved, that all mankind lower UU UU ²⅛ 99m ne 
the voice at the end of a period, elevate it in interroga-| © and me, and call to-morrow, and accordingly the bill 
tions, and the like. Sor Noba, de Augment. Scien.1.| * hall be accepted.” This ſhall net amount to a com- 
vi. cap. 1. Elem. wy vol. 2. | plete acceptance; for this mention of hig hagks and ac- 
ACCENT is alſo applied, not very ly, to the cha- counts, was really intended to give him am opportunity of 
raters which mark the quantities of ſyllables, or the | examining if there were effects in his hands to anſwer ; 
time the voice is to dwell on them. without which perhaps he would not 
The ſpurious accents anfwer to the characters of time in| and fo it was ruled by the lord chief j 
muſic z as crotchets, quavers, &c.— The genuine accents | Guildhall, London. 
rather anſwer to the — notes, ſol, fa, &c. A bill may be accepted for part; becauſe the x party up n 
Such are the long accent, which ſhews that the voice is to whom the ſame was drawn, had no more e is 
ſtop on the vowel; and is expreſſed thus (). hands; which being uſually done, there muſt be a pro- 
The ſhort accent, which ſhews that the time of pronun- | teſt, if not for the whole # 1. at leaſt for the reſi- 
ciation ought to be ſhort, and is marked thus (). due : however, after payment of ſuch part, there muſt 
Some even rank the hyphen, diaſtole, and apoſtrophe, be a proteſt for the remainder. 
among accents. Bills payable at ſight are not to be actepied; as being to 
ACCENT alſo denotes a certain inflexion of voice; or a be acquitted at their preſenting z or, in defect of pay- 
culiar tone, and manner of pronunciation, contr 4 ment, to be 3 bills drawn for a certain num- 
from the country, or province, where a perſon was bred. ber of days after fight, the acceptance muſt be dated ; 
In this ſenſe, we ſay, the Welſh tone or accent, the north- | becauſe the time is 49 accounted therefrom. — The form 
ern accent, the Gaſcoign accent, Norman atcent, &c. of this acceptance is, accepted fuch a day; and then the ſig- 
ACCENT is alſo a tone or modulation of the voice, fre- nature. 
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=. in Muſic, is a modulation of the voice, to ex- 


centad paris. ö 


3 always the accented mo of the meaſures, 


quently ufed as a mark of the intention of the ſpeaker, 
and giving a good or an evil ſigmification to his words. 
One may give offence with the ſofteft and moſt ſoothing 
words imaginable, by a proper management of the accent, 
and manner of pronouncing them. — The accent frequently 
2 a contrary ſenſe to what the words themſelves na- 
t 


refs a paſſion. 
Be bn 


The accented parts are the principal being thoſe intended 
ny to move and affect : it is en-theſs this ſpirit of the | 
muſic | 
The beginning and middle, or of the firſt | 
half of the bar, and of the latter er half of l. f. common |. 
time; and the beginning of the three notes in triple time, 
In common time, the and third erotoher of the bar 
I 


Bills drawn payable on a day named, or at VL&nen, or 
double uſance, need not be dated; ufance being reck- 
oned from the date of the bill itſelf. On _— it is ſuf- 
ficient to write, accepted, and the fi 
3 3 bill be content — 2 acceptance to 
id in 2 days after K t, where, in the bill it- 
„ only eight days are expretſed, he runs the riſque of 
— . * ditional days : * that if- the acceptor fail, 
he has no remedy again * drawer. And if the bearer 
2 himſelf to receive a leſs ſum than is expreſſed, 
he is to ſtand the chance of the reſt. 


ACC PTATION, in Grammer, the $1@NIFICATION of 2 


word ; or the ſenſe wherein it is taken and received. 
Thus we ſay: 

Such a word has ſeveral acceptations. In its firſt and moſt 
natural acceptation, it denotes, &. 


 ACCEPTIEATION, in the Civit Law, an acquittance 


given without receiving z Or a —— 
© th rl, i fro of th debtor bgnifying, "he 


ace. 


he is fatiofied"for"his debt, and" forgives all farther 


_ claim, or demiandy though in reality no payment bas 
| been m 
ACCEPT who" der 


TOR, of » a bill of exchange, the perſon 


N raptor, who is the © vs yar\- 
* vs 4 rs who ee by potion wv nee 3 | 
and is obliged Ff it, though the drawer fail b fore it 


ACCESS, in + gener ſenſe, ſignifies the approach of 

rr. 

In ſenſe; acteſi > ee. 

We — ſay, the acceſs of bodies, the acceſs of oe 

moon, the ſun, planets, e. but more frequently,” 
oach of bodics, the "appulſe of the moon, the a f. 


f the ſun, &c. Geometrici « ſpeak of à line 
he care of equable . in fi 


Pat 


We ſay an acceſs of che eſpecially 

| en e Seve; > Ec. an acceſs of mad- 
neſs ; ſometimes alſo a mx * a cold acceſs, &c. 
aer 18 frequently confounded with 


Nen of an ague, 


an acce $ e in- 
ning, or e 2 difeaſe, 4 a PAROXY3M the height 
1 it. 
ACCESSI BLE, fomerhing that may be approached ; or, 
that AER 


Such a place, ©, a fortreſs, is acceſſible from the ſea-ward ; 
i. e. the paſſage 10 it is practicable. Sec FoRTIFICATION. 
NI in « genera enſ, 5 i the aft of approach- 
ö = place, pa thing. 154 pub 
pa ber the aaf whereby a thing is joined 
united to {ſomethin a for th ng PO. 1 
ACCESSION is alſo for the act g, and be- 
coming a party, in a treaty ha” — between 
other powers z on the ſame footing and conditions as if 
originally —1 rt, in the treaty itſelf : ſuch 
The acceſſion the States General to the treaty of Rae 
ver; of the Czarina to the treaty of Vienna, &c. 
Acczssion, i the —— of the Conclave, is a method 
of electing by procuring to fome candidate two 
| _— 3 bi. ach upon W the reſt are inrolled by 
e in the Civil Law, denotes a method of acquir- 
perty in certain things, by virtue of their con- 
2 other things, w ich already belon to us. 
— is eſſected divers ways, from whence ariſe ſeve- 
pecies of it: ſimple and mixt z natural and artificial ; 
. and concrete acceſſion. 
ACCESSORY, or AccessARy, ſomething that accedes, 
or is added to another more conſiderable thing. 
In which, ſenſe, the word ſtands oppoſed to PRINCIPAL, 
Accrssonv, or ACCESSARY, in Law, is chiefly 
uſed for a perſon guilty of a a offence, not prin- 
cipally, but by participation : as, by advice, command, 
or concealment. 
There are two kinds of acceſſories; before the fact, jad 
efter it.— The fit is he who commands, or procures 
other to commit felony, and is not preſent Pimlelf; for for 
if he be preſent, he is a principal. 
The ſecond is he who receives, aſſiſts, or comforts any 
— ledg has done * or Rt whereof he has 
nowiedge. A man, may allo be acceſſory to an acceſſory, 
by aiding, receiving, Kc, an e ie 
An at ory in felony ſhall have judgment of life and 
member, as well as The pris . who did the felony; 
but not till the principal attainted, and vn | þ 
or outlawed thereon. —Where the principal is pardon 


Without attainder, the acceſſary cannot be A it 
a maxim in law, Ub: non 2 2 principalis, non poteſt eff 
acceſſorius, But if the pg pardoned, or have his 
clergy after attainder, "he acce .y4 | be arraigned. 8 
and 5 W. & M. cap. 4. And by Stat. 1 Anne, ca 
it is enacted, that Where the Nor is convicted Fs 


es above twenty of * 
Jury, it ſhall be lawfu} to proceed-a . 


ainſt che acceſſory in 
_ the ſame manner as if the pri d 
and notwithſtandin n 8 


g ſuch principal ſhall be admitted to 
no = wo 
the -acceſory may * be atom for a ws nor, and 
ib. Be 
ces there are no 
which is, according to our law, bk treat 


„n l We w delivered before attainder. In 
es alſo, if cannot be taken, then 
niſhed by fine impriſonment, &. Stat. 
| Gta 5 Anne, cap. 3t. In the towel ey higheſt 
ries, but all are pripcip 
_ routs, forcible entries, and other treſſ 
ate the loweſt offences. —80 alſo in the hi 
no acceſſories. Wow Ln ö 1. 


lony, or ſtands Av, or ch 


es, 


A 


2 * 
I 
We ſay, duch a perfon we acceſs io the prince: the acteſs 
on that fide was 2 abe by by reaſon of 7 &c. 
Accpss, in oa - -'3; fit, 'of return of ſome pe- 
riodical diſeaſe. 


* but they | 


aſſes, 1 4 


= * , $ 
or 4 
A 2 x, 


Auer, in petty treaſon, marder, and in felonies of 


feveral kids, are not to have, their cl 


ergy.— can 
be no acceſſory before the fact in manſlaughiter; b 
chat is and unprepenſed. 

ACCESSORY ſtatute, is ſuch a one as abets, PR 7M 


„ which is made 


| ACCESSORY nerves, Accts5081us ili, or Par Acces- 


$0RIUM, in Anatomy, a pair of nerves, which, wiking 
m the medulla i in 3 of the — dend, 


me ry Pagel e 
are di . * th 
of ne Pad older tee Fob: dren, (fn) fre 


\ the head, they receive 4 


five- pair of cervical nerves, near 
e e eee to the 


muſcles, of the barry + Mg with — brach 


of che inte plexus ganglioformis. 
deere e ama among . — an 9 given, to. ſuch 


parts of an * ei as ſerve chief] 1 K 
are vaſes, 


and might ha holly left out.; 

armour, 
name chiefly, uſed, for 2 
elements, or pany of 


e e a 
a 2 


| 


2 


| 


N 


D 2 
ACCIDENS, Accipzux, in Philoſophy. 
Per ACC1DENS, is frequentl amo Philoſophers t to 
denote what does not Cllow — the — of à thin 
but from ſome accidental quality thereof; in which ſe 
it ſtands oppoſed to * ſe, which denotes the nature 
and efſence of a t 
Thus, fire is ſaid to urn fer ſo or conſidered. as fire, 
and not per accident; but a piece of iron, though red-hot, 
only burns per accidens, by a quality accidental to it, and 
not conſidered as iron. 
1 ACCIDENSs, in Philoſophy, ſomething addi- 
to a SUBSTANCE 3 or not eſſen- 


or fuperadded, 
e belonging thereto, but capable, wg” 
ing or not being in it, without the | 

Tre ke ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh three kinds of accidents ; ver- 
bal, predicable, and predicamental. 

AccipenT, Ferhal, Accidens verbale, ſtands oppoſed to eſ- 
ſence; and in this ſenſe, the adjuncte to a thing, though 
ſubſtances themſelves, ate denominated accidents thereof. 


Thus, the cloaths a man has on, though real ſubſtances, 
et, as they are not eſſential, but adventitious or acceſ- 
ry to his perſon, are accidents, 
ACCIPANTy * pradicabile, is uſed in op- 
tion to proper uch is any common quality; as 
9 — or the like. 5 
Thus a man NN well; and a wall White or 
black; yet the one be {till a man, and the other a wall. 
Theſe are called in the ſchools, predicabls accidents ; be- 
cauſe uſually laid down and explained in the the doctrine of 
predicables. 
77 — Predicable, may either be taken in the AB- 
STRACT, as whiteneſs, learning; or in the CONCRETE, 


white, learned. 
s is done by Porphyry, the — 


If taken in the ab/trad, as 

dent is defined as above, that which may either — 

ſent, or abſent, without the deſtruction of its fi | 

If it be taken in the concrete 3 accident is uſually — 
by che tenden. to be ſomething capable of being pre- 

dicated contingently, of many, in reſpect of quality. — 


As learning, Shich may probably be predicated of you, 
him, &c. 


ACCIDENT, Predicamental, Accidens predicamentale, is a 
mode, or ee of ſome created ſubſtance, in- 
herin o pending thereon, ſo as not to be capable of 

Ten e ſame. 

this accident is oppoſed to erw —Wbence, 
as 1 is deſined a thing that ſubſſts of itſelf, and 
the ſubfrgtum of accidents ; 10 an accident is ſaid to be 
that oe: ineſſe : and therefore Ariſtotle, who uſu- 

2 ubſtances ſimply /a, entities, beings ; com- 
— calls accidents, leg ena, entities of x4 1 re- 


quiring ſome ſubſtance wherein to reſide, as their 


jects of 8 
Acinzur, the an immediate and eſſential depend- 
ence on its f lance both as to its produCtion, its con- 
zation, and ita cleft; it ariſes or is deduced from its 
a is preſerved or ſubſiſted by it; and can only be 
by what alters, or affets, the ſubject. 

e old ſchoolmen, however, will not have accidents to 
be mere modes of matter, but entities really diſtin from 
Its and, in, ſome caſes, ſeparable from all matter. — But 

e notion of real accidents, and qualities, is now exploded. 
Ariſtotle and the Peripatctics make nine kinds or claſſes 
ot er e accidents ; others contract them into a 

num 


ACCIDENT, 


* 
. 


re 
28 
— — 


— — 


2 r ER RSS AMT. 
—— — — 


r 
_ - — 
2 — 


ACC 


AccipenT, 4bſolcte, is a term uſed _in_the_Romiſh theo- 
logy, for a n ſubſiſts, or may 
| pohly ſubſliſt, at leaſt miraculouſly, and by ſome ſuper- 
nat wer, without a ſubject. 
Such, they contend, are the accidents of "the "bread and 
Wine in the <ucharift; e. g. the colour, flavour, figure, 
cke. chetrof, which remain after the ſubſtances they be- 
longed to are changed into other ſubſtances of fleſh, _ 
The Carteſſans, umverſally, combat the notion of abſolute 
- © accitlents; it being their-dodttine, that the eſſence of mat- 
ter conſiſts in extenſion; and that accidents ate only mo- 
difications thereof, in ho wile diſtinct from it: an acci- 
dent therefore without à fubject muſt be a contradiction. 
And bende, Carteſfaniſm is branded as contrary to the 
Roman vatholic faitn . 
Various expedients haye been invented by the Carteſians, 
to acedunt for tranfubſtantiation, & c. without the hypo- 


_  thefi$of abſolute accidents: Some hold, chat the uſual im- 


preſfions are made on the ſenſe by the immediate agency 


of God; and without any thing remaining of the former 
nature. ' Others aſcribe the whole to hetorogeneous mat- 
ters contained in the pores of the bread, &. which re- 
maining unaltered by the tranſubſtantiation, produce the 
- fame fenfations as the bread produced. 
Accivenr, in the popular ſenſe of the word, ſignifies a 
contiigent effect; or ſomething produced caſually, and 
without ariy foreknowledge or deſtination thereof in the 
agent that produced it. . 


ACCIDENT, in Heraldry, is an additional note, or mark, 


in a coat-armour, not neceſſarily belonging therefo ; but 
capable either of being retained, or omitted, without al- 
tering the eſſence of the armour.—Such are ABATE- 
- mEenTs, Drirrerences, and TincrTuRE,* 
AccipenT, among Phyſicians, is ſometimes uſed for what 
is more generally called SYMPTOM. | 
 AccrpenTs, in Aftrology,' denote the moſt extraordinary 
/ - occurrences in the courſe of a man's life: ſuch are a re- 
markable inſtance of good fortune, a fignal deliverance, 
a great ſiekneſs, &c. i ; 2 
ACCIDENTAL, ſomething t of the nature of 
an accident; or, that is not eſſential to its ſubject, but in- 


different. N 


Thus, whiteneſs is accidental to marble; and heat, to 


iron. ä | 

ACCIDENTAL Colours, ſo called by M. Buffon, are 'thoſe 

which depend upon the affections of the eye, in contra- 

diſtinction to ſuch as belong to the light itſelf. The im- 

teſſions made upon the eye by looking ſtedfaſtly on ob- 
eds of a particular colour are various, according to the 
fingle colour, or afſemblage of colours, in the object, 
and they continue for ſome time after the eye is with- 
drawy, and give a falſe colouring: to other objects which 
ate viewed during their continuance. M. Buffon has en- 
deavoured to trace the connection which theſe accidenta 
colours have with thoſe that are natural, in a "_ of 
inſtances. The ſubje& has likewiſe been conſidered by 
M. de la Hire, and M. Apinus; and M. &Arcy has 
contrived a machine for meaſuring the duration of the 
abovementioned impreſſions on the eye, and he inferred, 
in the reſult of ſeveral trials, that the effect of the action 
of light on the eye continued about eight thirds of a 
minute. See Ac. Par. 1743. Ditto, 1765. Nov. Com. 
Petrop. v. 10. And for an abſtract, Dr. Prieſtley's Hiſt. 

- &c. of Diſcoveries relating to Vihon, &c. p. 631. 

ACCIDENTAL Point, in PERSPECTIVE, is a POINT in the 

horizontal line, where 'lines parallel to one another, 
though not perpendicular to the picture, or repreſenta- 

tion, meet. 

AccipenTAL Dygnities, and Debilities, in Aftrolopy, are cer- 
tain caſual diſpoſitions and affections, of the planets, 
whereby they are ſuppoſed to be either ſtrengthened, or 

weakened, by-their being in ſuch a houſe of the figure. 

ACCIPENSER, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Zoolagy, the 
name of a genus of fiſh, of the order of the chondropte- 
rygit. This genus comprehends the ſturgeon, &c. Its 
diſtinguiſhing characters are, that the mouth is tubulated, 
and without teeth; and the gills have only one hole or 


8 on each ſide. 
- The ſpecies of this genus are two, the STURGEON and 
the uso, or ilinglaſs-fiſh. | 
There have been many diſputes, whether the ſturio or 
ſturgeon be the ſame fiſh with the accipenſer or not, and 
- what was the difference between the accipenſer and filurus 
- of the ancients; but the whole ſeems to have been this, 
. that the Romans called the ſturgeon accipenſer, when 
: they had it freſh, and caught in their own neighbour- 
hood, but /ilurus, when it was brought to them in pickle 
from the Grecian p | | 
ACCIPESIUS,; in Jchthyology, a name given by Athenzus 
and other of the Greek writers, to 
others on;ſcos. See ACCIPENSER. 
rr, in {chthyology, a name given by Gellius, and 
ſome others, to the fiſh called by others, the milors and 


ſturgeon, called | 


— 


lucerna. It is a ſpeeies of the trigla, and is diſtinguiſued 

by Artedi, by the name of the #righs, with oe a 

| Title 8 and with a ſingular fin, placed near che 
, ral ane ASD 11926 ; SAD) 1. 
Fe 0c ing the Bowl, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Zoology, 
the name of one, whole order of birds : the diſtinguifh- 

Ing character of; which, is, their having a hooked- or 
crooked beak. Of chis order there 476 thaee genera, the 
' FaRrRorT, the owL, and the FALTON, diſtinguiſhed by 


their ſeve il an Iron 5; IA 
40K N 0 Betary, a name by which ſome au- 
| thors have expreſſed the hawk-weed, and others the flix- 
weed or Sepbia chirurgorum. «+ ove) 4 vt A 
ACCISMU S, denotes a; feigned refuſal of ſomething which 
a perſon earneſtly debres., The woxd is Latin, or rather 
Greek axxi1949s 3 2 to be formed from Acco, the 
name of a fooliſh old woman, famous in antiquity, for - 
an affectation of this kind. 
Aceiſmus is ſometimes conſidered as a virtue, ſometimes 
as a vice, which Auguſtus and Tiberius practiſed with 
great ſucceſs. _-_.. f 7, vo ar abit , 
Cromwell refuſal of the crown of England, may be 


brought as an inſtance of an acciſmus, 


% 
* 
— 


| 
| 
| 
| 


* 
1 


— * „ A. — 


AccLAMATION, a confuſed. noiſe,” or ſhout of joy, by | 


which the public xpreſs theit applauſe, eſteem, or ap- 
probation of any thing. * ; } : 19! 
Actlamation, in_a more payer ſenſe, denotes a certain 
formula of words, uttered with extraordinary vehemenee, 
and in a peculiar tone, ſomewhat reſembling a ſong fre- 
9 in the ancient aſſemblies. 2 
Acclamations were uſually accompanied with applauſes, 
with which they are mg + ans yr ems they 
ought to be diſtinguiſhed; a2 8 
Acclamation was given by the voice, way by the 
hands; beſides, . acclamation was alſo be on per» 
ſons abſent, applauſe only on thoſe preſent. Acclamation 
was alſo * women, whereas applauſe ſeems to 
= been A to . re" EY OF 
cclamationt are of divers kinds; fig/lical, military, 
tial, ſenatorial, ſynodical, 7 theatrical, &c. _ 
Biſhops and other eccleſiaſtical officers, were elected by 
the acclamations of the people. We meet with loud gc- 
clamations, muſical and rhythmical acclamations, acclama- 
tions of joy and reſpect, and even of reproach and con- 
tumely. The former, wherein words of happy omen 
were uſed, were alſo called laudationes && bona wita, or 
good wiſhes : the latter, execrationes & convicia.—Bat their 
principal uſe has always been at the ſolemn entries of 
.princes, and heroes; where they are uſually attended 
with good wiſhes, prayers, vows, &c. ' My 
Antiquity has handed down to us ſeveral forms of ace/a- 
mation; the Hebrews. uſed to cry, Hoſanna ; the Greeks, 
Ayebn vun, ge luck — The Romans to their princes, 
generals, &c. Di e nobis ſervent, vgſtra ſalus, noſtra ſa- 
| tus: the Gods preſerve you far us ; your ſafety, our ſafety. 
The acclamations of the army were generally Je tr iumpbe, 
or ſalve imperator. | 14 * 
ACCLAMATION is alſo applied among the . Antiguaries to 
certain medals ; whereon the people are repreſented ex- 
whine Karon joy for ſome — i 


erable favour. | 
n this ſenſe, acclamation is alſo uſed to denote the vows 
repreſented on medals, for the proſperity of the empe- 
* and commonwealth. | | 
ACCLAMATION alſo denotes a method of election, prac- 
tifed in the ACADEMY of Arcadi, when the votes arc 
not given in ſecret, as is practiſed on other occaſions, but 
viva voce. Cardinals, princes, viceroys, and embaſſa- 
dors, are elected by acclamation. DOES: 
The members thus choſen, aſſume the title Arcade accle- - 
mate, a dignity ſomewhat ſuperior to the reſt. 
ACCLAMATION, in Rhetoric, is a figure of ſpeech, thus 
called by the Latins, by the Greeks ep: ret 
ACCLIVIS, in Anatomy, a muſcle, otherwiſe called ost 1- 
QUUS aſcendens. | | TP 
ACCLIVITY, the ſteepneſs, or ſlope, of a line or PLANE 
inclined to the HoR1zon ; taken upwards. 
The aſcent of a hill is an acclivity: the deſcent of the 
ſame a declivity. IG ; | 
Some writers of fortifications uſe acclivity for TAL us. 
ACCOLA, in a general ſenſe, denotes au inhabitant near 
any certain ru a | 
The word is compounded of ad, to; and colere, to dwell, 
inhabit z accola eo quod adveniens terram coiat. Hence ſome 
place the n character of acccle in this, that 
they come from elſewhere ; Accals cultor loci in que non 9 
natur; by which they ſtand oppoſed to incole—Accord- 
ing Y — verſe io 
ccoig non propriam, propriam colit incola terram. 
ACCOLADE, a ceremony anciently uſed in the confer 
of knighth eV * y the conferring 
word literally denotes an embrace, or hugging ; be- 
ing formed of ad, to; and cl, or * cs 
Antiquaries are not agreed, wherein the accolade properly 


- 


| conliſted. 


— 


ATE 


| tonbiſted.—The generality ſuppoſe it to be, the embrace 

or kiſs, which princes anciently gave the new knight, as 
a token of their affection.— Whence the word accolade, | 
4. d. a claſping, or taking round the neck. A very in- 
genious author will rather have it to be a blow on the 
| Sine of the neck, given on the ſame occaſion. Fau- 


chet ſeems to reconcile the two opinions: he ſuppoſes it 


to be the kiſs; but withal, imagines the kiſs to be in- 


tended as a ſtroke on the cheek, En leur baillant ſur la 


joue. —The ceremony being only an imitation of chat 
_ . practiſed among the Romans, in the manumiſſion of their | 
aves, Where it is known a blow was given. . | 
For the accolte, or blow, John of Satiſh aſſures us, it 
was in uſe among the ancient Normans : by this it was 
that William the Conqueror conferred the honour of 
knighthood on his ſon Mrs. 


At firſt, it was given with the naked fiſt ; thus Lamber- | 


tus Ardenſis, deſcribing the manner in which Baldric, 
count de Guines, was created knight by Thomas a 
Becket, ſays, eidem camiti in 
er calario ſui militis pedibus aptavit, & alapam collo ejus in- 
Fixit. But this was afterwards changed into a blow with 
the flat of a ſword, on the ſhoulder of the knight. 
Salmonet, and after him the continuators of Morery, 
mention an order in England, called knights of the acco- 


lade; fo called from the manner of their creation. The 


order here meant is that of knights bachelors, or equites 
aurati. But the name, if ever, is now no longer known 
among us. | | 

ACCOLYE is ſometimes uſed as ſynonymous with Ac- 
COLADE. 

Accolie is alſo uſed in Heraldry in divers ſenſes, when two 
things are joined together, as two ſhields divided at the 
flanks, they are ſaid to be acco/te. 

. Accolet is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of lions, dogs, and other 

animals, which have collars, or crowns about their necks ; 
as the lion in the arms of the name of Ogilvy. 

Engliſh heralds ordinarily ſay, collared, or gorged with an 
open crown, inſtead of 3 | 

rs uſe the term accolie, when two keys, batoons, 
maces, {words, &c. are ſaltier wiſe, behind the ſhield. 

ACCOMMODATION, in Phileſophy, the application of 
one thing, by analogy, to another. 

To know a thing by accommodation, is to know it by the 
idea of a fimilar thing referred thereto. g 
AccoMMODATION, is alſo uſed in Theology : thus, a pro- 
phecy of ſcripture is ſaid to be fulfilled properly, as when 
a thing foretold comes to paſs ; and impropenly, or by 
way of accommodation, when an event happens to any 
place or people, like to what fell out ſome time before to 
another.—This method. of explaining ſcripture by accom- 
modation, ſerves as a key for ſolving be. of the greateſt 
difficulties relating to the prophecies. | 

e primitive church accommodated multitudes of 
ewiſh, and even heathen ceremonies and practices to 
Chriſtian ſes ; but the Jews had before done the 
fame hy the Gentiles : ſome wih even have circumciſion, 
the tabernacle, brazen ſerpent, &c. to have been origi- 
2 of Egyptian uſe, and only accommodated by Moſes 
do the purpoſes of 2 — Diſſert. Old Teſt. 
tom. I. p. 506. Middleton's Letters from Rome. 

Accouuob Arion, in Law, is alſo ufed for an amicable 

ent, or compoſition, between two contending par- 
.ntes.—Thus we ſay, The proceſs is grown ſo intricate 
and perplexed, that there is no hope of getting out of it 
but by an accommodation. | 
Theſe accommodations are frequently effected by means of 
compromiſe, and arbitration. 

ACCOMPANYMENT, ſomething attending, or added as 
a circumſtance to another; either by way of ornament, 
or for the ſake of fymmetry, or the like, 

ACCOMPANYMENT, in Muſic, denotes the inſtruments 
which accompany a voice, to ſuſtain it, as well as to 
make the muſic more full. | 
The accompanyment is uſed in recitative, as well as in ſong ; 
on the ſtage, as well as in the choir, &c. The ancients 
had likewife their accompanyments on the theatre; they 
had even different Kinds of inſtruments to accompany the 
chorus, from thoſe which accompanied the actors in the 
recitation. | of 
The accompanyment, among the moderns, is frequently a 


differcnt part or.melody, from the ſong it accompanies 
It is diſputed whether 8 — dn hy T 


. s {o among the ancients.— 
| Tha 4 aniſts 2 apply the word to ſeveral pipes 
winch they occaſionally touch to accempany the 
0 drone, flute, &. * 4 7 h Een ID 
COMPANYMENTS, in Heralury, are all ſuch things as 
are applied about the ſhield, by way of An- the 
bel b N ſupporters, &c. e 
A 22 is ** be a—— when there are ſe · 
| ,vearings, or figures, about ſome principal on 
u ſaltier, bend, feſs, cheyron,. or the li 1 


2 8 755 that has a hand in a buſineſs ; or 


nun militiæ gladium lateri 


| 


ACEC 


is privy in the ſame deſign or crime with another. See 


Acczssok v. 
The word is compounded of ad, to ; con, together ; and 
licare, to fold, 

y the law of Scotland, the accomplice can only be proſe- 
cuted after the conviction of the principal offender : un- 
leſs the acceſſion of the accomplict is immediate, in if/o 
atlu, ſo as in eſſect to render them c- _ | 
By the general rule, the accomplice ſuffers, the ſame pu- 
niſhment with the principal offender. Yet if he be re- 
markably leſs guilty, juſtice will not permit equal pu- 
niſhment. | 
The council of Sens, and ſeveral other ſynodical ſta- 
tutes 77 rohibit the revealing of accomplices. 

ACCO IS MENT the entire execution, atchieve- 
ment, or fulfilling of ſomething propoſed, or undertaken. 

ACCOMPLISHMENT, in Theology, is principally uſed in 
8 of events foretold b . 


| the Jewiſh prophets, in 
e Old Teſtament, and fulfilled under the New. 


Mr. Sykes has a particular inquiry into the meaning of 
thoſe words uſed by the evangeliſt : 'That it might be 
fulfilled, or 31 990g which was ſpoke by fl 


phets; where he ſhews. that the iva waypobn, fulfilled, 
does not neceſſarily refer to a prediction of a future 
event accompliſhed ; bat is frequently a mere accommo- 
dation of words, borrowed from ſome other author, and 
accommodated to the preſent occaſion. Grotius ſug- 
geſted the opinion firſt. 

ACCOMPLISHMENT is more particularly uſed for the ac- 
quirement of ſome branch of learning, uſeful art, polite 

exerciſe, &c. 

ACCOMPT. See Account. 

ACCORD, in Muſic, is more uſually called Concorn: 
'The word is formed, according to ſome, from the Latin 
ad, to; and cor, the heart; but others, with greater pro- 
bability, derive it from the French corde, a firing, or 
cord; on account of the agreeable union between the 
ſounds of two ſtrings ſtruck at the ſame time. Whence 
alſo ſome of -the conſonants in muſic come to be called 
tetrachord, hexachord, &c. which are a fourth, and a ſixth. 

AccoeDn, in Lau, is a verbal agreement between two, at 
the leaſt, to ſatisfy an offence that the one hath com- 
mitted againſt the other; whether it be a treſpaſs, or the 
like ; for which the one agrees to make, and the other 
to accept, a certain ſatisfaction.— This, if executed, be- 
comes a good bar in law to any ſuit to be brought for 
the ſame matter. 

Accord with ſatisfaction is a good plea in perſonal ac- 
tions, where damages ouly are to be recovered; and in 
all actions which ſuppoſe a wrong vi & armis, where a 
capias and exigent lay at the common Lato, in 1 * 
and ejectment, detinue, &c. So in an appeal of Mai 
hem. But in real actions it is not a good plea, 4 Rep. 

1. Foe 9 Rep. 77. 

ACCOUNT, or AccomerT, in Arithmetic, a calculus, or 
computation of the number of certain things, or com- 

utation of time, &c. 
The word is compounded of ad, to; and computus, a com» 


ulatian. 
3 Es ways of accounting ; as, by enumera- 
tion, or telling one mg and by the rules of arith- 
metic, addition, ſubtraction, &c. 

We account time by years, months, &c. The Greeks ac- 
counted it by olympiads; the Romans, by indictions, 
luſtres, &c. We account diſtances by miles, leagues, &. 

ACCOUNT is alſo uſed in reſpect of a COMPANY or ſo- 
ciety, when two or more perſons have received or diſ- 

burſed money for each other; or when this has been 
done by their order or COMMIss10N. 

AccounT, or ACCOUNTS, is alſo uſed, collectively, for 
the ſeveral books or regiſters which merchants keep of 
their affairs and negociations. 

There are divers kinds of accounts —_— ag 
ſonal, real, imaginary, general, parti 'gecounts, &c. 

AccounTs, Perſonal, arc thoſe which diſcover what each 
perſon, or ſubject, with whom a man has dealings on 
credit, owes to, or has owing to him. 

Accounts, Real, are thoſe whereby 4 dealer difcovers 
what effects are on hand at any time, and what is gained 
or loſt on each. 7 
Every account is diſtinguiſhed into two for which 
two oppoſite pages are afligned of one folio or opening; 
the name of the perſon with whom a man has account be- 
ing written on the top of each, with the word debtor on 
the left-ſide, and creditor an the right. 

AcCcounT, Perſonal, is to contain on the debtor fide what 
the perſon owes me, and the payments I make to him; 
and on the creditor fide, all that I owe to him, and the 
payments he makes of his debts to me. 

ACCOUNT, Real, muſt contain on the debtor ſide the quan- 
tity and value of what was upon hand at the beginning 
of the atcount, and all afterwards received, with the coſts 
and * thereof ; and on the creditor ſide, the quan- 

| | tity 


% 


tity and value of what is diſpoſed of or any. way taken 
out of it, with the returns made by it. 


ACC 


Accounts, Imaginary, are then brought in to make a ba- 


lance between credit and debt, and in caſes where the 


real and perſonal accounts will not in che articles belong- 


ing to them make, as they uſually do, ſuch balance. 

The chief of theſe is the accownt of profit and lofs ; on the 
debtor fide of which are entered all loſſes, and on the 
creditor fide all gains. Such alſo is the flock account, &c. 


Accounts, Sundry, when one account is balanced by ſun- 


dry; i. e. when one debtor or creditor for a ſum, and 
ſundry accounts creditors or debtors for the parts of the 


ſum ; it is entered under the head of to, or by, Jundry 


accounts. - 


AccouxTs, General, are thoſe where all the goods of the 


fame name are put into one account. 


Accounts, Particular, are thoſe where each fpecies, or 


ſubdivifion of things under the ſame name, have their 
feparate account. 


AccouwT, Open, is uſed for an account not liquidated or 


ſettled. 


 AccounT in bank is a fund of money, which merchants, 


or others, place in the common caſh of a bank, to be in 
readineſs for the payment of bills of exchange, or pre 
miffory notes, 3 and other debts contracted in 
the courſe of buſineſs. 


Account Current amounts to the ſame with an open account. 
AccounT, opening an, with any one, ſignifies the placing 


him, for the firſt time, in the great book. This is done 
by writing his name, ſurname, and place of reſidence, 
in large characters, and afterwards charging him with 
articles, either of debtor or creditor, as affairs turn up. 
When an account is opened with any perſon in the great 
book, his name is to be entered at the ſame time in the 
index, or alphabet book, with the page wherein his ac- 
count is to be found. 


Account, placing a Sum to an, is to enter down in the great 


book the ſeveral particulars for which a perſon becomes 
either debtor or creditor. 


Account, examining an, is the reading it exactly over, 


pointing the ſeveral articles, and verifying the computa- 
tion, in order to find whether there be any error, and 
whether the ſum total, or the balance, be juſt. 


Accoukr, caſting up, or cloſing an, is the ſtating and ſet- 


tling of it, to find the balance: this is c alſo ba- 
lancing or ſettling an account, 

Accounts are cleſed in the great book, on two occaſions : 
the firſt, when it is required to terminate an affair en- 
tirely, either with debtors or creditors, in order to learn 
what is due. The ſecond, when it is neceſſary to carry 


on the account to another page of the ſame book, or to | 


new book, for want of room. 


AccourT, Balance of an, is the ſum by which the debt ex- 


Account of Sales, is an account given 


_ the credit, or vice verſa, upon ſtating or ſettling 
or it. 

one merchant to 
another, or by a factor to his principal, of the diſpoſal, 
charges, commiſſion, and nett proceeds of certain mer- 
chandize, ſent for the proper, or company, account of 
him, who conſigned the ſame to ſuch factor or vender. 
When the like account is inland or domeſtic, the ſame is 


tranſmitted in the current money of that country where- 


in the buſineſs is tranſacted. As from a Blackwell-hall 
factor to the clothiers in the country, or from the ware- 
houſemen in town, who deal by commiſſion for the 
country manufacturers, as bay- factors, drugget and du- 
roy factors, and the like. 


Accouxr, Money of, is an arbitrary ſpecies, contrived for 


the facilitating, and RM the taking, and keeping 
of accounts.—Such are pounds ſterling in England; 


livres and ſols in France; roupees in India; milrees in 


Portugal. 


AccounTs, Books of, of merchants and tradeſmen, are con- 


book of accounts, is admitted abroad as a full 


v. 


ſidered as a ſort of private inſtruments, and in the civil 
law, and law of merchants, are allowed to make a half 
proof. The reaſon is, that merchants are often under a 
neceſſity of dealing on truſt, without note or writing. 
Hence the ſuppletory oath of the merchant, with his 
roof 
againſt his chapman. But in England this is me 
limitation.” See Stat. 7. Jac. I. cap. 12, which confines 
this ſpecies of proof to ſuch tranſactions as have hap- 
ned within one year before the action brought; unleſs 
_—_— merchant and merchant, in the uſual intercourſe 
or trade. 


AccounT, or ACCOMPT, in a legal ſenſe, is a particular 


_ ceived or expend 


. entered the ſtates of all the accounts concerning 


detail, or enumeration, delivered to a court, a judge, or 
other proper officer or perſon, of what a man has re- 
ed on the behalf of another, whoſe af- 
fairs he had the management of. 58 
In the REMEMBRANCER's office in the exchequer, are 

king's 
revenue; for cuſtoms, exciſe, ſubſidies, &c. g 


Accounts, 


ACCROCHY,, in 


or dining-room, and about 


ACC. 


The great accownts, as thoſe of the mint, wardrobe, army, 
navy, tenths, &c. are called impreft accounts. es 

All accounts which paſs the remembrancer's office, are 
brought to the office of the clerk of the yiyz. See 


TALLY and AupiToR. 


Accounr, in Common Law, denotes a writ or action which 


lies againſt a perſon, who by his office ought to give an 
account, but refuſes. | 
A writ or action of account propetly lies r bai- 
lifs, receivers, and guardians in soc AE; though others 
are alſo bought in as a ſecondary intendment. 

4 and $ Anne, actions of account may be brought 
againſt the executors and adminiſtrators of guardians, 
bailiffs, receivers, &c. and by one jointenant, &c. againſt 
the other, his executors and adminiſtrators, as bailiff for 
receiving more than his ſhare: however, aCtions of ac- 
count are now very ſeldom uſed ; the moſt ready and ef- 
fectual way of ſettling matters of accaunt being by bill in 
a court of equity. iS 
of, in the French polity, is a ſove- 
reign court, of great e where the accounts relat- 
ing to the king's revenue are delivered in, and regiſtered. 
This anſwers pretty nearly to the court of exchequer in 
England. 

There are preſidents of accounts, maſters of accounts, cor- 
rectors of accounts, &c. | 


ACCOUNTANT, or AccomPTANT, a perſon, or officer, 


appointed to keep, or make up the accounts, of a com- 
any, office, court, or the like. 
hus there are accountants in the cuſtom-houſe, the ex- 
ciſe, &c. See CHanctery, CounTinNG-Houſe, Book - 


Keeping. 
CCOUTREMENT, an ancient term, uſed for an habili- 


ment; or a part of the apparatus and furniture of a 
ſoldier, knight, or even of a gentleman. - 
The word is formed from the ancient German, ufer; 
whence contre, a name uſed in ſome cathedrals in France, 
e. g. at Bayeux, for the ſacriſtan or officer, who has the 
care of furniſhing, and ſetting out, the altar, in the 
church; called in German ##»/ter, yswxopor- | 


ACCRETION, in Phyfics, the growth or increaſe of an 


organical body, by the acceſſion of new parts. Alſo a 
growing together, as of the 2 to one another. 

e word is compounded of ad, to ; and creſcere, to grow, 
Accretion is of two kinds; the one, conſiſting in an exter- 
nal appoſition of new matter. 

This is what we otherwiſe call, juxtapoſition; and it is 
thus, ſtones, ſhells, &c. are ſuppoſed to grow. * - 
The other is by ſome fluid matter received into proper 
veſſels, and gradually brought to adhere, or grow to the 
ſides thereof, — This is what we call intrefuſception ; and 
it is thus that plants and animals are nouriſhed. | 


ACCRETION, in the Civil Law, denotes the union or Ac- 


CESSION of a thing vague or vacant, to another already 
occupied, or diſpoſed of. 

A legacy given to two perſons jointly, tam re guam ver- 
bis, falls wholly to him that ſurvives the teftator, by right 
of accretion. — ALLUVI1ON is another ſpecies of accretion. 


Heraldry, denotes a thing's being hooked 


into another, 


ACCROACHING, in old Law books, the act of incroach- 


ing or uſurping on another's right; and particularly the 
attempt to exerciſe royal power, which was a very vague 
charge, and led to a multitude of conſtructive treaſons. 
Thele are limited and defined by Stat. 25 Edw. III. cap. 2. 
The word is originally French, accrocher, which fignifies 
to faſten a thing by a hook. 


ACCRUE, or ACCREW, in Law, is underſtood, of a part 


that 8 to, or follows the property of, another part 
or perſon. | 

BATION, a poſture of the body, between ſitting 
and lying. 
The word is compounded of ad, te; and cube, I lie down. 
Accubation, or accubitus, was the table poſture of the 
Greeks and Romans; whence we find the words parti- 
culatly uſed ſor the lying, or rather as we call it, fitting 
down to meat. 
The Greeks introduced this poſture. The Romans, dur- 
ing the frugal ages of the republic, were ſtrangers to it. 
But as luxury got footing, this poſture became adopted, 
at leaſt by the men; for as to women, it was reputed an 
indecency in them to lye down among the men; though 
afterwards this too was got over. But children did not 
lye down, nor ſervants, nor ſoldiers, nor perſons of 
meaner condition; but took their meals fitting, as a poſ- 


ture leſs indulgent. 


The Roman manner of diſpoſing themſelves at table was 
this: a low round table wes placed in the cœnaculum, 
s uſually three, ſometimes 


only two beds, or couches; according to the.number of 
which, it was called bielinium, or trichnium. Theſe were 
covered with a ſort of bed-cloaths, richer or plainer, ac- 
with 

quilts 


cording to the quality of the perſon, and furniſhed 


Acc 


commodiouſſy. There were ordinarily three ms on 
each bed; ren more was eſteemed r eat- 
ing they lay down on their left ſides, with their heads 

reling on their pillows, or rather on their elbows. - The 
| firſt lay at the head of the bed, with his feet extended 
behind the back of the ſecond ;z the ſecond lay with the 


back of his head towards the navel of the firſt, only ſe- 


parated by a pillow, his feet behind the back of the third ; 
and ſo of the third, or fourth. The middle place was 


' quilts and. pillows, that the gueſts might lie the more 


ACE 


forced to acciſe himſelf of the crime objeted to him - 
There are three ways of entering an information in che 


tribunal of the inquiſition. The firſt, by way of inqui- 


fition, when a private perſon, applying to the inquiſitor, 
declares he will neither be denunciator, nor 2 5 but 
that common fame gives out, that ſuch and ſuch a per- 
ſon is an heretic : the ſecond, by way of atcuſation, when 


the informer takes on him the office of accuſer, which 
rarely happens; becauſe, in this caſe, the accuſer is ob- 


liged to prove, and expoſes himſelf to the lex talionis, in 


eſteemed the moſt honourable. Before they came to ta- caſe his information prove falſe. The laſt, and moſt 
ble, they changed their cloaths, putting on what 7 uſual way, is by denunciation, that is, by naming thoſe 
called cenatoria veſtis, the dining garment, and pulled who know the fact. 
their ſhoes, to prevent ſoiling the bed. [1 - * | It has formerly been the cuſtom in ſome parts of Europe, 
ACCUBITOR, an ancient officer of the emperor of Con- where the acriſation was very heavy, either to decide it 
ſtantinople; whoſe buſineſs was to lie near the emperor. | by combat, or at leaſt make the accuſed purge himſelf 
The accubiter was the head of the youths of the bed-| by oath ; which, however, was not admitted, excepting 
chamber; and had the cubicularius and procubitor un- a certain number of his neighbours and acquaintance 
der him. | ſwore together with him. | 
ACCUMULATION, che act of heaping, or amaſſing ſe- In the French Law, none but the pricureur general, or 
veral things together. | | his deputies, can form an accuſation, except for high trea- 
The word is originally compounded of ad, to; and c- fon, and coining, where accuſation is open to every body. 
mulus, heap. | In other crimes, private perſons can only act the part of 
ACCUMULATION, in a legal ſenſe, denotes a concurrence | denouncers, and demand reparation for the offence, with 
of ſeveral titles to the ſame thing; as, when a perſon damages. 
claims lands, a benefice, or the like, in virtue of ſeveral | Writers on politics treat of the benefit and the inconve- 
titles, or pretenſions of different kinds; e. g. by death, | niencies of public accuſations. Various arguments are al- 
by reſignation, & c. Or it denotes a concurrence of ſe-| ledged, for the encouragement and the diſcourage- 
veral circumſtances to the proof of one fact: thus, we | ment of accuſations againſt great men. Nothing, accord- 
read of accumulative treaſon ; which is, where a fact is | ing to Machiavel, tends more to the preſervation of a 
not treaſon in itſelf, but becomes ſo by an accumulation | ſtate, than frequent actuſatrons of perſons truſted with the 
of circumſtanecs. | | adminiſtration of public affairs. This, accordingly, was 
The earl of Strafford was condemned of accumulative | ſtriftly obſerve? by the Romans, in the inſtances of Ca- 
treaſon ; none of the facts alledged againſt him amount- | millus, accuſed of corruption by Manlius Capitolinus, 
ing ſingly to treaſon. But his — was reverſed by | & c. Accuſations, however, in the judgment of the ſame 
13 & 14 Car. II. cap. 29. author, are not more beneficial than calumnies are per- 
ACCUMULATION, in the ancient Agriculture, denotes the | nicious; which is alſo confirmed by the practice of the 
operation of covering up the roots of trees, by throwing | Romans. Manlius not being able to make good his 
on them the earth that had been before du from them. | charge againſt Camillus, was caſt into priſon. 
In which ſenſe, accumulation ſtands oppoſed to ABL A- ACCUSATIVE, in Grammar, the f caſe of nouns 
QUEATION, 1 that are declined. | 
ACCUMULATION of arms, cumulatio armorum, in Heraldry, | Its uſe may be conceived from this, that all verbs which 
is what the moderns call QUARTERING of arms. expreſs actions that paſs from the agentt as to beat, &c. 
AccUMULATION of degrees, in an Univerſity, is uſed for | muſt have ſubjects to receive thoſe actions: for, if I 
the taking of ſeveral DEGREES together, and with fewer | beat, I muſt beat ſomething ; ſo that ſuch verb evidently 
exerciſes, or nearer to each other, than the ordinary rules | requires after it a noun, or name, to be the object of the 
allow of. action exprefſed. Hence, in all languages, which have 
ACCURSED, ſomething that lies under a curſe, or ſen- | caſes, the nouns have a termination which they call ac- 
tence of EXCOMMUNICATION. cuſative; as, amo Deum, I love Ged. 
In the Jewiſh idiom, accurſed and crucified were ſynony- | In Engliſh, we have nothing to diſtinguiſh this caſe from 
mous. Among them, every one was accounted accur/ed, the nominative ; but as we ordinarily place words in their 
who died on a tree. natural order, it is eafily diſcovered ; the nominative con- 
This ſerves to explain the difficult paſſage in Rom. ix. 3. | ſtantly preceding, and the accuſative following the verb. 
where the apoſtle Paul wiſhes himſelf accurſed after ! — Thus, when we ſay, the prince loves the princeſs, and 
manner 0 . i. e. crucified, if happily he might by | the princeſs loves the prince: the prince is the nemins- 
ſuch a death fave his countrymen. The repoſition a tive in the firſt, and the accuſative-in the laſt; and the 
here made uſe of, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe, 2 Tim. i. 3. princeſs the accu/ative in the firſt, and the nominative in 
; Where it obviouſly ſignifies after the manner of. the ſecond. 
ACCUSATIO, among Phy/iczans, is a word of the ſame | ACENTETUM, or AcEnTETA, in Natural Hiſtory, a 
import as INDICATIO. | name given by the ancients to the pureſt and fineſt kind 
ACCUSATION, AccusAT1o, in the Civil Law, the in- of wy cryſtal. They uſed the cryſtal in many ways, 
| tenting a criminal action againſt any perſon, either in | ſometimes engraving on it, and ſometimes forming it 
one's own name, or that of the public. | into vaſes and cups, which were held next in value to 
The word is compounded of ad, to; and canſari, to plead. | the murrhina vaſa of thoſe times. The cryſtal they ob- 
By the Roman law, there was no public accuſer, for pub- | tained from the mines of Cyprus was much eſteemed, 5 
lic crimes; every private perſon, whether intereſted in but often faulty in particular parts, having hairs, cracks, 
the crime, or not, might accuſe, and proſecute the accuſed and foulneſſes, which they called ſalts, in the midit ot 
puniſhment, or abſolution. | the large pieces. Pliny tells us, that when it was uſed 
ut the accuſation of private crimes was never received | for engraving on, the artiſt could conceal all theſe ble- 
but from the mouths of thoſe who were immediately in- miſhes among the ſtrokes of his work ; but when it was 
tereſted in them.—Thus none but the huſband ac- | to be formed into cups and precious vaſes, they always 
cuſe his wife of adultery. | choſe the acentatum, that is, he pure cryſtal, which had 
Indeed, it was not properly an accuſation, except in no flaws. or blemithes. | i 
lic crimes; in private ones, it was called ſimply acTion, | ACEPHALI, or ACEPHALIT 2, frequently occurs in Ec- _— 
Or intenting an action, intendere actionem, or litem. clefiaſtical Hiftory, as the denomination of divers ſects: 
Cato, who was eſteemed the moſt innocent perſon of his | particularly, | 
ages had been accuſed forty-two times, and abſolved as 1. Of hols who. in the affair of the council of Epheſus, = 
Aten. | refuſed to follow either St. Cyril, or John of Antioch. 4 
When the accuſed accuſes the accuſer, it is called recrimi- | 2. Of certain Chriſtians of the fifth century, who at firſt . 
nation; which is not admitted till the accuſed has been | followed Peter Mongus; but afterwards abandoned him, 
firſt purged. | upon his ſubſcribing the council of Chalcedon ; being 
The ancient Roman lawyers diſtinguiſhed between poflu- | generally of the opinion of Eutyche, that there was only | 
latia, delatie, and accuſatio : for. firſt, leave was deſired to one nature in Chriſt. | 1 
bring a charge againſt one, which was called peſtulare ; | 3. Of the adherents of Severus of Antioch; and of all 
. then he againſt whom the c was laid, was bronght| in general who refuſed to admit the council of Chal- 
before the Judge, which was called deferre, or neminis de- | cedon. | 2 
bee laſtly, che charge was drawn up, and preſented, | ACEPHALUS, or AcsPHaLous, ſomething that wants 


which was properly the accuſatio. | a head. 
| The accuſation properly commenced, according to Pzdia- | The word is compoſed of the privative 4, and xspxang 
charged, being \ interro- a Rad oh Tenet batt 1 


nus, when the rens, or 
» denied he was guilty of the crime, and ribed iny repre ſents the Blemmyes as a headleſs, or acephalous 
By th 1 a 8 
Dy the cruel laws of the 1NQuistT10n,. the 9 But though the exiſtence of a nation of acephalt be ill 


is name to the delatio made by his 
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ACE 


1 3 naturaliſts furniſh ſeveral inſtances of indivi- 


.  fcephalons Wwoitas, or what are ſuppoſed ſuch, are fre- 
_ quent:=The Jumbricus latus, or joint-worm, was long 


p The levellers in the reign of Henry I. were called acepbali. 


, ing in fee, either of king, biſhop, baron, or other 
- feudal lord. THT. 
_ _ActPHALUs-is alſo uſed in Poetry, for a verſe which is 
lame or defective, by wanting a beginning. 
Some alſo give the name axepzac; to all verſes which be- 
in with a ſhort, inſtead of a long ſyllable. 
ACER, in Batany. Sec MAPLE. | 
_* ACERATOS, axnearo, from a negative and xepaw, Or 
_ x8payrupu, to mir; unmixed, uncorrupted. It is applied 
. . ſometimes to the humours of the body by Hippocrates. 
Paulus yin mentions a plaſter under this name, 
but probably means aceron. See ACERIDES. 
, ACERBUs, a compound taſte, conſiſting of ſour, 
with the addition of a degree of roughneſs, and aſtrin- 


- FSFency. » 
; > ana of pears, grapes, and moſt other fruits 
before they are ripe. - 
Phyſicians uſually make acerb an intermediate ſavour be- 
ten acid, auſtere, and bitter. All matters which come 
under this denomination are aſtringent. | 
ES, &xnpidess from 4 negative and Knpos, Wax. 
Plaſters made 22 wax are thus — , 
ACERINA, in chr „ a name given Pliny an 
other of the old rr to the ah we at this time 
call the CExUNA, and Aux ATA fluviatilis, aud in Eng- 
land the ruffe. It is a genuine ſpecies of PEARCH, and 
is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi from all the other fiſh of that 
genus, by having the back fin ſingle, and the head ca- 
ACEROSUS it is an epithet, denoting the browneſt and 
3 
—_— ſort of bread, made of flour not ſeparated from 
ACERRA, in Antiquity, a kind of altar, erected near the 


bed of a perſon defunct. It was much uſed among the | 


Romans; and the friends and familiars daily burnt in- 
cenſe on it, till the time of the burial. | 
By the laws of the Twelve Tables, the erecting of acerræ 


was prohibited. | | 


The acer ra alſo ſignified a little pot, wherein the incenſe 
and perfumes were put, to be burnt on the altars of the 
gods, - and before the dead. 

The acerra appears to have been the ſame with what was 
otherwiſe called thuribulum, and pyxis ; ſome have alſo 
confounded it with the pateræ, in which libations were 
offered. 

We find mention of acerræ in the ancient church. The 
Jews had alſo their acerræ, in our verſion rendered cen- 
fers; and the Romaniſts ſtill retain them under the name 
of incenſe pots. * 

In Roman writers, we frequently meet with acerra plena, 
a full acerra; to underſtand which it is to be. obſerved, 
that people were-obliged to offer incenſe in proportion to 
their eſtate and condition; the rich in larger quantities, 
the poor only a few grains : the former il out acer- 
ras full on the altar; the latter took out two or three bits 
with their fingers. | 

ACESCENT, a word uſed to denote any thing which is 
turning ſour, i. e. acid, or which is lightly acid. It is 
only applied properly to denote the firſt of theſe two 
meanings. e ſecond may be better expreſſed, by ei- 
ther of the words acidulous, or ſub-acid. 

ACESTA, ſignifies curable diſtempers. | 

ACESTIDES ; thus the chimneys of furnaces where braſs 
was made, were called ; contrived narrow at top, on 
purpoſe to receive the fumes of the melting metal, and 
collect them, that CADMIA might be produced in greater 

- . quantities. | 

ACESTIS, z; a fictitious ſort of CHRYS0COLLA, 
made of Cyprian verdigreaſe, the urine of children, and 
nitre. 4 | 
ACESTRIDES, female phyſicians ; midwives were ſo 

called among the Greeks. 
A ABUI.UM, in Antiquity, a little vaſe, or cup, uſed 
table to ſerve up things 2 for ſauce, or ſeaſon- 
ing: much after the manner of our ſalts, and vinegar- 
cruets. | | 
Hence Agricola, in his treatiſe of Roman meaſures, 
takes the name to have been formed from acetum, vine- 
gar; as ſuppoſing it principally deſtined to ſerve vine- 
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_ - duals born without heads, by ſome 4uſus or aberration of 


_— 


; 


_— 


ActTABULUM alſo denotes a Roman-MBASURT, uſed both 


AcETABULUM, in Anatomy, is uſed for a deep cavity, in 


bottom lies a large mucilaginous 
ACETABULUM is alſo uſed, by Anatomiſts, in the ſame 


ACETABULUM, in Botany, the name of a 


ACETARIA. See SALLET. 
ACETARY is uſed for an inner part 


ACETIFICATION is uſed by ſome Chemifts to denote the 


ACETOSA, in Betany, See SokREL. 

ACETOSELLA, in Botany, Word Sorner. 
ACETOUS Aid, is the ſame as VINEOAR. | 
Ackrous Fermentation, is that fermentation by which vi- 


ActTous Mther, is an ®THER made by means of vinegar. 
ACETUM, in Medicine, &c. the ſame with vinegar ; the 


ACETUM diftillatum, diſtilled vinegar; chiefly uſcd in pre- 


ACETI, Spiritus, ſpirit of vinegar; made by drenching c 


ACETUM Roſatum, vinegar of roſes; this is made of roſe- 


AcsTUM Alcalizatum, is made of diſtilled vinegar ; with 
ACE8TUM Philoſophorum, a ſour kind of liquor; made by diſ- 


. 


ACE 


for liquid and dry things, chiefly in medicine. 
The acttabulum contained 'a cyarhus, und à half, as is 
ved by Agricola, from two verſes of Fannius 3 who, 

” of the cyathus, ſays, it weighs ten drachms ; 

and the us, or acatabulum, fifteen, or about one 


eighth of a pint. | | 
Bu ingu= hunc faciunt drachme , 1 fontes. 
0 us fiet, fi qui adllantur ad las. 


Binet, in his treatiſe of weights and meaſures prefixed 
to his tranſlation of Pliny, makes the 'acetobutum of oil 
weigh two ounces and two ſcruples ; the acetabulum of 
wine, two ounces, two drachms, a gtain, and a third of 
a grain; and the acetabulum of honey, three ounces, three 


drachms, a ſcruple, and two filiguee. 


certain bones, appointed for the reception of the large 
heads of other bones, in order news pore Beer 2s 
Tab. Anat. (Oftedl.) fig 12. lit. b. Thus the cavity of 
the iſchium, or hucklebone, which receives the head of 
the thigh-bone, is called acetabulum, and ſometimes catyle, 


or . | 
The acetabulum is lined, and capped round with a carti- 
lage, whoſe circular margin is „ its 


ſenſe with CoTYLEDON, | 
us of 'ſea- 
lants, compoſed of leaves formed in the ſhape of a ba- 
fon, and making a ſort of inverted cone. | 

It ſignifies alſo a glandular ſubſtance, found in the pla- 


centa of ſome animals. 


in the ſtructure of 
— n the ſourneſs of its taſte. 
e acetary of a pear is a ular part, lying within the 
calculary, or choak, and ſurrounding N It is of 
the ſame ſubſtance with the parenchyma or pulp, only 
that the bladders of which it conſiſts are ſmaller, and 
rounder than thoſe of the PARENCHYMA : from whence 
however it ſeems to be derived. Whence it is ſometimes 
alſo called, the inner parenchyma. | 
The quince alſo has an acetary, reſembling, though leſs 
than that of a pear. | 


action or operation whereby vinegar is made. 
Acetification is a branch or 8 of fermentation, ariſing 
by expoling vinous liquors in open veſſels, and a warm 
place, which turns them acid. | 
Aceti cation chiefly differs from the fermentation where- 
by wine is made, in this, that the latter is effected by a 
gentler heat, ſufficient only to raiſe, and rarify the ſul- 
pg parts; whereas, in acetification, there is what is 
ufficient to raiſe and rarify the ſaline parts; which is 
the preciſe point, wherein acetification conſiſts. 


negar is produced, 


properties, uſes, and preparations whereof, ſee under the 
article VINEGAR. _ | 

The word is pure Latin; formed of acere, ts be ſharp, 
There are ſeveral medicines in the ſhops, whereof this 
liquor is the baſis ; as, . ; 


parations for diſſolution and precipitation. 


per-filings with diſtilled vinegar, then evaporating it till 
the fumes of the vinegar 5 ſmelt * — 
and evaporation to be again repeated, till the menſtruum 
be ſatiated; which being then diſtilled, the ſpirit comes 
over. —Its qualities and uſes are much the ſame with 
thoſe of the diſtilled vinegar, only it is more powerful, 


buds infuſed in vinegar forty or fifty days ; the roſes are 
then preſſed out, al the + ok Shred by Ar is chiefly 
uſed by way of embrocation on the head and temples, in 
the head-ach. g | 
After the like manner are made acetum ſambucinum, vine- 
r of elder ; acetum onthoſatum, vitegar of roſemary- 
owers ; acetum ſcilliticum, vinegar of ſquills, cc. 
The German diſpenſatories abound with medicated vine- 
gars; m_— aimed againſt peſtilential diſeaſes; but they 
are not uſed among us. — Our difpenſatories indeed re- 
tain ſome of them, as the Acetum Fheriacale Norimber- 
gene; but it is never preferibed. * N 


tho addition of ſome alkaline, or volatile ſalt. | 


folving a little butter of antimony in a great deal of water. 
ACETUM 


4A C H 


Efurims, in Chemiftry, a diſtilled vinegar; rec- 
n help of verdigreaſe. It is made by dif- 
ſolving the common verdigreaſe in fine diſtilled vinegar, 
then evaporating the ſolution, and recovering the verdi- 


by any art be 

ared from vinegar. | 
N Poriabile. ges VINEGAR. ps 
ACHAC, in Zoology, the name given by the people of the 
Philippine iſlands, to a bird common there. It is of the 
ſize of a common hen; its belly, breaſt, and neck, are 
of a pale brown, andits back of a duſty reddiſh colour; 


its wi 
greeniſh blue colour ; the tail is white, and conti- 
nually in motion ; the eyes are black, and the beak is 
thick and ſtzong, and is of a black colour, and obtuſe 
figure ;; the legs are reddiſh, and the claws black: when 
it makes any noiſe, 1 to utter the — by phi, 
often ated. It lives principally about the culti- 
— — iſlands, wo Ree rice, and other 
vegetables, being properly of the partridge kind. 
ALALACTLI, in Zoology, the name of an American 
bird, deſcribed by Nieremberg, and remarkable for a 
chain or ring of filvery whiteneſs round its neck. It is 


of the ſize of a pigeon, its beak is ſharp, and three fin- 
gers breadth 


long, and its head is ornamented with a 
very long creſt — a bluiſh black colour. The belly and 
r fide of the wings are white, and the back and 
outſide of the wings are of the colour of the creſt, of a 
bluiſh black, and variegataal with white ſpots ; the tail is 
rtly black, and 7 blue. It is common about the 
and rivers of Mexico, and feeds on ſmall fiſh. 
ACHAMELLA, in Botany. See ACMELLA. 
ACHANDES, in {chthyology, a name given by ſome to th 
ReMoR A. | 
ACHANE, Axarn, an ancient Perſian corn meaſure, con- 
taining 45 Attic medimni. | 
ACHAOVA, in the Materia Medica of the ancients, the 
name of an herb much celebrated in many diſtempers ; 
but we are not aſſured at preſent, what is the plant that 
it truly belongs to. Some have eſteemed it, what is 
called in uchove, an herb nearly reſembling cha- 
momile, but lower, and with broader — approach- 
ing to thoſe of feverfew, and of a faint, but not diſ- 
Avicenna ſeems however to have meant a different plant 
by this name, and probably the herb we call MARUN. 


2 


compoſitions of ſingular efficacy, which cured ſo quickly, 
that they were undervalued; as the Greek name implies. 

ACHAT, in our Law French, ſigniſies a contract, or bar- 

in; eſpecially in the way of purchaſe, 
| Wk ors were by act of parliament 36 Ed. III. or- 
dained to be thenceforth called AcyaTors. | 

ACHATES, in Natural Hiſtary, the ſtone popularly called 
AGAT, LAPIS jaſpis, &c. 

ACHE, or ACH, a painful ailment in any part of the body. 
Aches may be either ſcorbutic, or rheumatic, owing to 
violent pains, or the like. See Heap-4ch, &c. 

Acnx, in ſome old authors, a name given to the plant called 
apium paluſtre, or paludapium, in iſh, SMALLAGE. 
ACHEMENIS, a herb mentioned by Pliny; ſuppoſed by 

the ancients to have the property of exciting terror. 
„or ACHARNER, in A/tronomy, a ſtar of the 
magnitude in the ſouthern extremity of the conſtel- 
lation ERIDANUSs, but inviſible in our latitude. 
ACHERSET, a meaſure of corn, conjectured to be the 


Peterborough had an allowance weekly of twelve acher- 
fates de frumento, and eight acher, braſio, and fix de 
radi, and eleven 5 de ſabis, &c. Spelman. 

AcHETA, in Natural Hiftory, a name by which the an- 

cients called the ſpecies of Cicada, the nymphs 
of which, they uſed to cat, and eſteemed; an excellent 
food: the ſmaller kind, which ſeems to have been our 
middling ſort (for we have three kinds) they called 


|  TETTIGONIA. MEN 
ACHIA, a kind of cane which grows in the Eaſt Indies, 
and is pickled there while green, with ſtrong vinegar and 
Bee , together with ſome. other ſpice — i ients. 
A AR, is à Malayan word, fig ifying all ſorts; of fruits 
and roats, pickled with vinegar and pice. 'The Dutch 
import from Batavia all ſorts of achi 


, i; Þ , 
applied to whatever the achiar achiar. The name is 


cond year's ge. In the firſt, i 0 
the third Gam, and always Ines — 1 ”M 


. datorizm of the ancient baths.z which, bot room 
; hone. on to lweat, It is | 
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are extremely beautiful, being principally of a 


ſame with our quarter or eight buſhels. The monks of 


* 
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greaſe a in form of e $3 and from this, by a 
roper ree of fire, diſtilling with a retort an acid 
Foirit, which is the richeſt acid that can 


| 
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ACHARISTON ; under this. name Galen deſcribes ſome | 


is made of ; as bamboe | 

f achiar, &c. " I | A . 6 N 
 ACHLANUS, or ACH&1Nus, in Natural. Mi a word 
uſed. by the ancients to expreſs a ſtag or deer, in the ſe- 


, 


E 


A'CH 


ACHILLEA, in the Materia Medica of the ancients; a 

CO to the gum, which we at this time know by 
that of ſanguir draconis, or DRAGON's-BLOOD, | 
The ancient Greeks called this cinnabari; and the uſe o 
that word for the mineral which we now call cinnabar, 
was only becauſe of its being of the ſanie fine red co- 


lour with this gum. Avicenns treating of the ochillea, 
ſays it is otherwiſe called ſanguis dracoms, and deſcribes 


it asa red „ univerſally known in his time. 


ACHILLEA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of | Botany; a genus of 


the /yngeneſia polygamia ſuperflua claſs of plants, the com- 
mon calyx of which is ovated, and imbricated with oval, 
acute, connivent ſquamz': the compound flower is radi- 
cated ; the hermaphrodite florets are numerous and*tu- 
bulous ; the female florets are ligulated, and the proper 
hermaphrodite ones funnel-ſhaped; there is no peticar- 
pium, and the ſeed is ſingle, oval, and ni 

ACHILLEA Lata. See AGERATUM. 

ACBILLEA Montana, See JacoBea. | 
The ancient Betanifts gave the name achillea*to a plant, 
which is ſaid to be the ſame with out millefolium, from 

- Achilles, who, having been the diſciple of Chiron, firſt 
brought it into uſe for the cure of wounds and ulcers. 

ACHILLEA Gallica, a name given to mountain rag-wort, 
or corn MARYGOLD. | 

ACHILLEIS, or Acme, a celebrated 
tius, of the epic kind, wherein he propoſed 
— do = and actions of Achilles. 2 

t only takes in his infancy, the being preven: 

from proceeding by — 2 


It is a point controverted critics, whether the 
whole life of a hero, e. 
? 


the 
g. of Achilles, be a proper ſub- 
ject of an Epic vt 


ACHILLES, a name which the ſchools give to the princi- 
al argument alleged by each ſe& of okiloſophiers in be- 
alf of their ſyſtem; 

In — — we fay, this is his Achilles; that is, — 
maſter- proof: alluding to the ſtrength and importance 

Achilles among the Greeks. = is 
Zeno's argument againſt Moro, is peculiarly termed 
Achilles. — That philoſopher made a compariſon between 
the ſwiftneſs of Achilles, and the ſlowneſs of a tortoiſe : 

_ arguing, that, if the tortoiſe were one mile before Achil- 

les, and the motion of Achilles 100 times ſwifter than that 
of the tortoiſe, yet he would never overtake it. But this 
ſophiſm is eaſily ſolved, by expreſſing the whole relative 
diſtance ran by the tortoiſe before Achilles overtook him, 
by the following ſeries, T55 Trete rere, &c. the 
ſum of which is yy of a mile; and the diſtance run by 
Achilles is one mile; ſo that when Achilles had run 1595 of 
a mile, he would have overtaken the tortoiſe. 
ACHILLES, Tendon of, CHORDA Achillis, is a la 


TENDON, 
formed by the union of the tendons of the Sour extenſor. 
muſcles of the voor. 


It is ſo called, becauſe the fatal wound whereby Achilles 
is ſaid to have been flain, was given there. l 
ACHIOTL, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to 
the uraca, or arnotto, called orleana, and orellana, by other 

ACHIOTTE, a red drug from America, uſed in dying, 

and in-the preparation of chocolate. 

The word is Brafilian, where it properly ſignifies the tree 
from whence this matter is procured. Ray writes it acchiote. 
Achiotte is the ſame with what the French frequently call 
ROUCOvV, and the Dutch orleane. It has been commonly 
eſteemed a kind of argilla, or earth ; but later obſervers 
find it a flower, or ſeed of a tree, which grows chiefly in 
very hot countries, as Yucutan, or Campeche, and Gua- 
timala. It is about the ſize of a plum- tree, only more 
tufted ; its branches 'being longer than the trunk. 'The 
fruit is encloſed in a rind like a cheſnut, except that it is 
of an oval figure. It begins to open croſs-ways from 
the middle to the top, and ſubdivides into four parts; 
having, in the middle, a beautiful carnation-coloured 
flower. The tree has no leaves; but inſtead thereof 
ſhoots out filaments like thoſe of ſaffron, only Bigger and 
longer. Between theſe grow little ſoft vermilion co- 
loured grains, about- the ſize of per-corns z. which 
the Indians, ſepararing from the filaments, bake in cakes 
of about half a pound each; in which form the drug is 


of Sta- 
to deliver 


brought into Europe: 
The poor people uſe achioite inſtead of ſaffron ; it is uſed 
as mar 


igolds are, to give a yellow colour to cheeſe, in 
Glouceſterſhire . ang rs mix it as an ingredient fu 
chocolate, during the grinding of the cocoa, the quan - 
- tity of two drams to a pound, to give it a reddith colour, 
&c. though this praftice was ly more frequent 
than at-preſent ; the opinion of its being an earth, which 
even Mr. Ray fell into, having diſcrediged its uſe. Some 
alſo uſe it to dye wax of a vermillion colour. Phyſicians , 
hold it a cordial, and preſervative againſt retentio 
of urine. It is made, as we make STARCH. 


they ſhake 


» out 


_According a a to procure the achotte, 
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out the grains in an earthen veſſel, foak and then waſh 
them in feveral-repeated warm waters; till they have diſ- 
charged all their vermiltion colour; after which letting 
the water ſtand to ſettle, the fecila at the bottom is taken 
and formed into little cakes' and balls; which when 
pure, and not adulterated either wich red earth, or fine 
8 Prick-duſt, arc highly valued; Some alſo uſe fire to boil 
the achiotte, and give it a farther conſiſtencr. . 
ACHIROPCETOS, a name given by ancient writers to 
certain miraculous pictures of Chriſt and the Virgin, 
: oſed to have been made without hands. 4 
Th ol celebrated of theſe is the picture of Chriſt, 
. preſerved in the church of St. John Lateran at Rome; 
said to have been began by St. Luke, but finiſhed by the 
miniſtry of angels. | 
ACHLIS: Sec Macuris. 8 
AC HIL TS, in Medicine, a darkneſs, or dimneſs of fight, 
ariſing from a fmall cicatriculs on the pupil, occaſioned 
by a ſuperficial ulcer on the cornea. | By 
The word is Greek, and literally ſignifies a kind of 
cloud. In a metaphorical ſenſe, a alfo denotes a 
_ diforder of the womb; anfwering to what Latin writers 
call KM ufto uteri. ' . 
AC has various ificationsz ſometimes it denotes 
lint; at other times chaff, or froth of the fea. Hippo- 
crates uſes it to denote a white mucilage, obſervable in 
the eyes of patients who have fevers; and alfo a white 
mucus in the fauces, — from the lungs. | 
ACHOR, in Medicine, the third ſpecies or degree of a 
TINEA, or ſcald-head. 
| Aebor is a fort of ſmall running ulcer on the face and | 
head, chiefly of children while at fuck ; by which the 
{kin is broken into a number of little holes, out of which 
iſſues a viſcid humour, like ichor, whence its name. 
Achok differs from the Fayus and TINEA only in the 
degree of virulence. It is called favus when the perfo- 
rations are large, and tinea, when they are like thoſe 
which are made by moths in cloth. | 
Writers of medical obſervations afford divers anomalous 
inſtances of achores, viz. fome are found even m aged 
people, others on the feet; others reſembling the vene- 
real diſeaſe ; others which diſappeared upon cutting the 
hair, and returned on its growing anew ; others followed 
by a thickneſs of hearing; others by panics; and others 
| by a gutta ſerena. Their drying up has ſometimes been | 
followed by a fever, their repulſion inwards by an 1 
ACHROMATIC, in Optics; a term, ſays M. Des Landes, 
firſt introduced into his a//ronemy, to denote TELESCOPES 
of a new invention, contrived to remedy aberrations and 
colours. The word is compoſed of the privative a, and 
gots, colour. Bee ABERRATION and 'IELESCOPE. 
A ONICAL, in AHronomy. See ACRONYCHAL. 
ACHTELING, a meaſure for liquids uſed in Germany. 
Thirty-two — make a heemer ; four ſciltems, or | 
feiltins, make an ng. | 
ACHTENDEELING, or AcHTELinoG, a meaſure for | 
in, uſed in ſome parts of Holland. ; 
ACH, a ſpecies of cass1a that in Arabia. | 
ACHYRONIA, in Botany, the name given by Van Royen, 
and continued by Linnæus, to a genus of plants of the 
apilionaceous kind, the characters of which are theſe. 
e flower has a perianthium, divided into five ſegments 
at the edge, the upper one being longer than the reſt 
the vixillum of the flower is com d, hairy or rough 
on the outſide, and obtuſe; the alz are lunated, obtuſe, 
and open, and are ſhorter than the vixillum; the carina 
is bifid, and its length the ſame as that of the alæ; the 
ſtamina are nine of ten filaments growing into a ſort of 
vagina ; the antherz are roundifh, but ſomewhat ob- 
long; the germen of the piſtil is oval; the ſtyle is fimple, 
and aſcendent; the ſtigma — 7 — z the fruit — an oval 
o0blo „containing a idney-ſhaped feeds. - | 
om fo boy in Bqtany, he of a genus of | 
lants of the fame characters with the HyPpocn zr15. 
IA, a term in che Roman Surgery, about the meanin 
wheredf, phyſicians and commentators are much divided. 
Celſus ſpeaking of the healing of wounds, either by ſu- 
ture, or the ſays, each is beſt effected by means 
of a ſoſt acia, not too much twiſted, chat it may ſit the 
eaſier on the body. a | 
Boxhornius will have the acia to be the acus of the fibula, | 
or that part which pinched In which view aca mollis 
only imported, that it was not ſet fo as to pinch too much. | 
C A, a herb that grows in Peru, and is ſometimes 
uſed- inſtead of the herb paraguay, of which it is ſaid to 
have all the properti 
ACICULA£A, in 
in form of needles, with which nature has armed ſeveral 
creatures. See Tab. of Fiſhes,” No. 20. and Tab. of | 
-  ... #eftbactous and cruflactous Animals, Ne. 13. See alſo Tab. 
Th bh Ruadrupeds, 9. 15, 25z and 26, | 1 
ACIDS derive their name from the word acers, to be ; 
©- which expreſſes one quality by which they are wm | 
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- as water, and t 


accounts for the great number of little bubbles, and the 
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athed; viz. their ſour taſte, They form one of the pe 
[anos os into which ſimple ſalts are divided; and go 
the moſt ſimple of all faline fubſtances. If they were 
ſeparated from water, to which they have à ſtrong affi- 
, and from all other ſubſtances not neceſſary to their 
faline-efſence, they would ar under à concrete or 
folis form: but the contact of the air, which is loaded 
with watery vapours, is ſufficient to diſſolve them, and 
therefore they are always in a fluid ſtate. On this ne- 
coumt, it is not caſy to aſcertain the quantity of acid in 
acid liquors. Ho made ſeveral experiments to this 
yon by combining amd hquors with ſalt of tartar, 
Een neutral falts; ning that the weight 
gained by this alkali from its union with acids, or fe 
difference between the weight of the ſalt of tartar and 
the neutral falt produced, was equal to the weight of 
real acid contained in the quantity of acid liquor em- 
ed. But as he did not confider, that the air ex- 
pelled from falt of tartar, during its combination with 
acids, makes a very conſiderable part of the weight of 
that alkali, the inferences from his experiments are not 
juſt ; and the real quantity of acid contained in an acid 
liquor, is fo much more than the quantity inferred by 
him, as the whole weight of the fixable air diſengaged 
from the ſalt of tastar. | 
Acid falts are all found to be volatile z by which they are 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, which are either fixed, or 
have „ inſtead of an acid taſte. 4 * 
Some chemical philoſophers have even made it v 
able, that it is the acid, which is the ſaline by fmt 
prineiple, in all falts. They conſider it as a ſubtle, pe- 
netrating ſubſtance, diffuſed o_ the ſeveral parts of 
the globe z which, according to the different matters it 
— to be united with, produces different kinds of 
ies. 
Of chis ſentiment is Sir Iſaac Newton.—“ In decom- 
: ap ſulphur, ſays that author, we get an acid 
falt of the ſame nature with oil of ſulphur per caompa- 
* zum; which ſame acid, abounding in the bowels of 
the earth, unites ſometimes with earth, and thus makes 
© alum ; ſometimes with earth and bitumen, and thus 
* compounds ſulphar.“ In reality, all ot r native ſalts, + 
though without any mixture from art, are yet found to 
be real mixtures ; and their compoſition and decompoſi- 
— Fereeal befide the ſharp 
cids poſſeſs ſeveral common properties, e - 
neſs or ſourneſs of their taſte. They are readily united 
with water z and from this union, a new compound fluid 
is formed, whoſe ſpecific gravity diffets from the mean 
gravity of its component parts. They may be likewiſe 
combined with ſpirit of wine, and form a very volatile 
ſubſtance, which chemiſts have denominated ether. 
Th * be alſo combined with abſorbent earths, with 
alkaline falts, with metallic ſubſtances, with phlogiſton, 
and with oilsz and in the proceſs of uniting with them, 
—— all or part of the fixable air which they con- 
tain. The combination with alkaline ſubſtances otca- 
ſions a violent efferveſcence, and 
They diſſolve the afhes of vegetables, and the ſolid parts 
of animals. All ſolutions, the metallic ones excepted, 
deſtroy the acrimony of the diſſolving acid, and the men- 
ſtruum loſes its diſſolving power. 
Acidi likewiſe for the moſt part agree in changing into 
red the blue colours of vegetable juices, and in Height- 
ening the colour of thoſe that are red. But this pro- 
perty 1s not common to all acids; for the volatile ſul- 
phurcous acid deſtroys theſe colours. Nor is it peeuli 
' 4 for alum, a neutral ſalt, produces the ſame e 
ect. 
Heras reſiſt fermentations z they are not ſo eafily frozen 
generate cold, when upon ice. 
M. Hemberg explains the action of acids on alkalies, and 


oduces neutral ſalts. 


heat produced thereby, in the following manner.—The 
matter of light, which he ſuppoſes to be the chemicat 
principle, ſulphur, and to pofieſs the whole extent of the 
univerſe, is kept in a perpetual motion by the continuat 
impulſes which the ſun, and fixed ſtars give it; but this 
motion, ing on ſome occaſions to be flackened, 
may be retrieved again, and augmented by the near a 
proach of flame, ich this author foppoſes to be the 
only matter capable of giving motion to light. Ligher 
— — — without continually ſtrik- 
againſt t ies, and paffing through all the 
pom ones which it meets with. , : | 
uppoſe, now, acids to be little, ſolid, 1 bodies, 
1 | rty in an aqueous ftuid, and kept in 
contmual motion by the repeated impulſes of the matter 
of light; and 'alkalies to be ſpongious badies, whoſe 
pores have formerly been filled with the points of acids, 
and which ſtill retain the dents or impreffions thereof, 
and are ready to receive the like points again: it is eaſy 
to comceive, that if ſome of porous alkalies 3 
| 0 
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the ſame liquor wherein the ſolid acids float, theſe latter, 


being impelled by the matter of light, will enter the ca- 
vities of the former; and that they will do it the more 
readily, if the motion of the impelling light has been ac- 
celerated by external heat. 


The introduction of acids into the pores of alkalies is, to | 


all appearance, effected with great velocity and friction; 
inaſmuch as it produces fo conſiderable a degree of 
heat; and as the pores of the alkalies were before filled 
with an aerial matter, which is now led by the 
points of the acids, that air 1s put in motion, and 9 
duces the bubbles which are fo much the more ſenſible, 
as the heat accompanying the action is the greater. 
Homberg's Eſſai du Sel principe. 
Sir Ifaac Newton accounts for the effects of acids, by the 
t principle of attraction. See AFFINITY. 
Acids differ conſiderably from each other with regard to 
their 1 their ſolvent power, and the changes pro- 
duced in them by the bodies on which they act. 
Acids ſeem, from their CN to be of the greateſt 
uſe in the ceconomy of the world. The air, earth, and 
ſea, abound with them. It is obſerved, that. the air is 
moſt replete with. acid, when the wind blows from the 
north and eaſt, and when the weather is ſerene; a fact, 
which, according to Hoffman, is confirmed by the ob- 
ſervations of thoſe who are concerned in nitre works: 
from whence we may conclude, that the aerial acid is in- 
ſtrumental to the production of cold in the air. The 
analogy between acids and cold, and between alkalies and 
heat, is very remarkable. Heat and alkalies promote the 
putrefaction of dead bodies; or, in other words, deſtroy 
the coheſion of their parts: on the contrary, acids and 
cold preſerve them from putrefaction, by preſerving the 
coheſion of their component parts. 
Acidi are diſtributed into three general clafſes, according 
to the ſubſtances from which they are extracted ; viz. 
animal, mineral, and vegetable acids. Nevertheleſs, it is 
the opinion of Stahl, and of other eminent chymiſts, 
that there is but one primitive AciD; and that all the 
other acids are only different modifications” or combina- 
tions of it. 
Acid, Aerial, a name given by Mr. Be of ' Upſal to 
fixed air, becauſe he found that this ſpecies of air had 
an acid quality, by its changing the blue juice of tourne- 
ſole into red; and the fact was farther verified by Mr. 
Hey, and Mr. Bewley ; the latter of whom has proved, 
by a ſeries of experiments, that fixed air does not owe its 
acidity entirely to the nature of the ſubſtances from which 
it is extracted, as Sig. Landriani, and ſome foreign phi- 
loſophers, imagine; but that it is an original acid ſui ge- 
neris, expelled from the ſubſtances with which it is com- 
bined, by the force of fire, or by the power of a ſuperior 
acid; but Dr. Prieſtley rather appre that it is a 
 modihcation of the nitrous acid. 
Acid of Amber is ſuppoſed by Dr. Monro to be an acid ſui 
generts, and extracted from ſalt of amber. Phil. Tranſ. 
vol. Ixvii. p. 1. Ne. 49. 
Acips, Animal, are thoſe which have been lately diſcovered 
in certain animal ſubſtances ; as butter, fat, „ ants, 
and flies. 
M. Homberg firſt aſcertained the exiſtence of a latent 
animal acid, and he has propoſed two ways of procurin 
it. One way is, by concentrating the phlegm which 
ariſes firſt in the common diſtillation of amal fubſtances 
tor their volatile falt and oil. The reſiduum of this 
phlegmatic liquor, when it has been rediſtilled with a 
gentle heat, till only a ſmall portion is left, will yield an 
| acid; which he has ſometimes concentrated ſo far, that 
it ſeemed to be as ſtrong as common vinegar. 


e other method of collecting this acid is, by mixing 
earthy matters with the animal _ at firſt, and urg- 
aline ſalt and oil have 

ariſen, The acid is at length forced out by the ve- 


ing the diſtillation after all the alc 


hemence of fire. Whether this acid be any other than 
part of the wegetable acid derived from plants in the ordi- 
nary way of food and nutrition, or of the acid of the 
marine (alt which animal ſubſtances poſſeſs, muſt be de- 
| termined by future experiments and obſervations. But 


it is certain that they differ in the ſame circumſtances as. 


the vegetable acid do from mineral acids. 

Mr. Hook has long fince obſerved, that inſects which 

are furniſhed with ſtings, as bees, 

diſcharge, when irritated, an acid juice z but none yield 

ſo large a quantity as ants. Ants in their chryſalis, or 

maggot ſtate, have no acid but if a ſtick be thruſt into 

a fluid, which h 

acid taſte and ſmell ; and which bs ce. ties 
; y, borrage, &c. red. And this acid 

obtained, eicher by diſtillation, or by throwin vi 

animals into _ ir de Ul Las, 


_ 22 Mr peouliar fore of Nale- 
1, WMC - : 8 oy a . 
is ” 2 will give back che acid 
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Acips, Concrete, are faline ſolid ſubſtances, which have 5 
the 82 of gd; ſuch. as cryſtals of r, efien- 


_ vitriolic acid; becauſe it does not 4. 75 flyer, lead, 


ments,. that it bears.no analogy ber to the marine, or 


of 2 from the nitrous act 


H elud | Horny 
marine. He concludes upon the whole, that this ac, 
much reſembles that of vinegar, though _ 
ſpecs it is different. ; 


tial ſalts of vegetables, the volatile acid ſalt of amber, and 
of ſome other bitymens, and the flowers of benjamin. 


Acip, Fluer, is a, new mineral. acid, ſo called from the 


* 


name which the chemiſts have given to the ſubſtance 
from which it is extracted. This ſubſtance is of the 
ſame kind with the Derbyſhire par. The acid is ex- 
pelled from it by oil of vitriol; and as it was firſt diſco- 
vered by Mr. Scheele, a Swede, it is often diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of the Swediſh aci . Mr. Scheele ſup- 
poſed, that acid and water were the conſtituent parts of 
the foſſil from which it was procured. Mr. Boulanger 
apprehends, that this new acid is only the acid of falt 
combined with an earthy ſubſtance. But Dr. Prieſtley, 
in the reſult of his experiments, has proved, that the 


Auor acid is the acid of vitriol, charged with ſo much 


phlogiſton as is neceſ its taking the form of air, 
and alſo with = . earthy matter of the ſpar. 
on op mu Obſervations on different kinds of Air, 
vol. ii. p. 188. 


Acins Fluor ſometimes denote thoſe acids, which are al- 


- 


ways in a fluid tate; ſuch are the volatile, vitnolic, ni- 
trous, marine acid, and thoſe which are obtained by 
diſtillation from vegetable and animal ſubſtances. 


Acin, Marine, is one of the three mineral acids ; ſo called, 


Acips, 4fizeral, are one 


becauſe it is generally obtained from ſea ſalt ; though it 
ny be likewiſe extracted from ſal gem, or foſſile les, 
and from the ſalt of ſaline fountains and pits. This acid 
is ſtronger than any of thoſe of the vegetable or animal 
kingdom; but weaker than the vitriolic or the nitrous. 
It is never found pure, but always combined with an al- 
kali, fo as to form a neutral ſalt. As it is more volatile 
than the other mineral acids, it cannot be ſo eaſily com- 
bined with phlogiſton, though many facts . 
certain the practicability of ſuch a combination. This 
ſpecies of acid is ſuppoled by the chemiſts to be an off- 

ring of the vitrglic acid, and to conſiſt of this acid 
combined with an inflammable and a mercurial princi- 
ple. Becker aſeribes its peculiar properties to a princi- 
ple, which he calls mercurial earth; but Stahl rejects 
this part of his theory; and expreſſes a wiſh, that the 
exiſtence of the mercurial earth could be as well aſcer- 


tained as the exiſtence of phlogiſton. 


The marine acid eaſily diſſolves zinc, iron, and copper 
it acts with greater difkcyky on tin, and ſcarcely acts at 


all in its liquid ſtate on ſilver, mercury, lead, or regulus 


* 


of antimony. It diſſolves gold by the help of the ztrous 
acid; and by a modern 2 gold and platina are 
rendered ſoluble in this menſtruum, either by previous 
ſolution in aqua regia and precipitation from chat men- 


ſtruum, by means of an alkali, or by à previous calcina- 


tion with tin and other imperfect metals. 

Some of the moſt remarkable phznomena attending the 
combination of marine acid with metallic ſubſtances, are 
the following: it diſſolves theſe ſubſtances with leſs heat 
and efferveſcence, and with fewer vapours than nitrous 
acid does. All combinations of metals with this acid are 
eaſy of fuſion in the fire ; there are few which concrete 
into a cryſtalline form. The metals with which it con- 
tracts the ſtrongeſt union, are thoſe to which it unites 
with the greateſt difficulty. Marine acid volatilizes either 
wholly, or in part, the metals with which it is united; 
and forms with thoſe metallic ſubſtances to which it 
moſt firmly adheres, ſuch as mercury, of anti- 
mony, filver and lead, metallic ſalts, much more corro- 
five than thoſe formed by the vwitriolic or nitrous acid. 
Homberg indeed found, that merine acid of itſelf cor- 
rodes glaſs more than any other acid. T7 
'This acid can only be obtained by means of an interme- 
diate ſubſtance ſulbciendly werful to cuengage it from 
the native fixed alkali, which is the baſis of common 


ſalt. Vitrialic acid is the moſt proper for this purpoſe. 
the general claſſes into which 


acids are diſtributed. 'They derive their name from the 
miners! ſubſtances from which they are procured; and 
they are ſubdivided into the MARINE, NITROUS, and 
VITRIOLIC acids, With reſpect to their general charac- 
ter, they are more ſimple, leſs volatile, more ſuſcepyble 
of concentration, and: ſtronger than the acids obtained 
from animals or | 


Acip, Nitrous, is the moſt limited, and the leaſt frequent 


in the earth, of all the mineral acidt. It is ſeldom met 
with in any combination, hut in the neutral ſalt, from 
which it derives its name. The concentrated nitrous acid 
is weaker and much more volatile than the watrielic. 5 


in ſome re- 


ACI 


this ſlate it ſtrongly attracts the moiſture of the air, and 
when mixed with water, occafions a great heat and ebul- 
lition. M. Baume obſerves, that while they are mixing, 
the liquor aſſumes a blue or deep green colour, thoug 
the vapours at the ſame time retain their original yel- 
lowiſh red. It fulminates, when ignited, on the con- 
tact of any inflammable matter; and burſts into flame, 
when mixed with diſtilled and expreſſed oils. It is of a 
yellowiſh red flame colour, emits vapours of the ſame 
colour, and poſſeſſes a peculiar taſte and ſmell. The ni- 
trous acid contains phlogiſton, and yet takes it with avi- 
dity from moſt other ſubſtances. By means of this pro- 
rty, the ſubſtances into which it enters, burn without 
the aſſiſtance of common air. 
This acid is one of the moſt powerful menſtruums in 
chemiſtry; not that it is ſtronger than either the vitriolic 
or marine; but on account of the facility, quickneſs, and 
activity, with which it diſlolves moſt ſubſtances. It cor- 
rodes and diflolves all metallic bodies, except gold and 
platina; and Dr. Brandt has found, that by particular 
management it can diſſolve gold. But its action is moſt 
vehement on thoſe metals, which contain moſt inflam- 
mable matter, as zinc and iron. This acid combined 
with fixed vegetable alkali forms nitre z with marine or 
foſſil alkali, it forms a neutral ſalt, which ſhoots into cu- 
bical cryftals, hence called nitrum cubicum; with volatile 
alkali, it produces the nitrous ſal ammoniacum. Nit, ou, 
acid eaſily diflolves all calcareous and abſorbent earths. 
It is eaſily combined with oils, and with ſpirits of wine. 
This acid, which is fometimes called ſpirit of nitre, may 
be procured by mixing two parts of dry or powdered 
clay with one part of nitre, and diſtilling the compofi- 
tion in a reverberatory furnace, with a gradual heat. 
Clay is very proper for decompoſing nitre, becauſe it 
contains a vitrialic acid. Martial vitriol is uſed for pro- 
_ of nitre ; and pure vitriolic acid is 


ducing ſmoaking 
ſtilling Glauber's ſmoaking ſpirit of 


made uſe of in 
nitre. 

Acin, Pheſoberic. See Phosrhokus. 

Acip, Vague, a general term uſed by ſome chemiſts for 
the vitriolic T See Aci Vitriolic. 


This mixing with foſſil oil, petroleum, oleum tenæ, or the |. 


like, conſtitutes the various forts of native foffil tranfpa- 
rent ſulphurs; uniting with ſemi-metals, it forms cin- 
nabar, antimony, and other foſſils, both ſolid and fluid; 
uniting with metals, it forms divers kinds of vitriols ; 
with calcareous earths, different alums ; and laſtly, with 
- pyriter, which is the matrix of vitriol, calcined in a wood 
fire, it n common ſulphur. See Acips. 
Acips, Fegetable, are thoſe which are procured from ve- 
getable ſubſtances. Such are the juices of ſour fruit, ſour 
wine, or vinegar; cryſtals of tartar; all the eſſential, 
acid, concrete ſalts, procured by cryſtallization from the 
expreſſed juices of plants; and laſtly, all the acids ob- 
tained from vegetable ſubſtances in analyſing them by diſ- 
tillation. They differ from mineral acids in being leſs 
ſimple, leſs fixed, leſs ſuſceptible of concentration, and 
| weaker. 
Acib, FVitriolic, is the third ſpecies of the mineral acids ; 
and was formerly obtained from martial vitriol. This 
acid is copiouſly diffuſed through the earth, the waters of 
the ocean, and the atmoſphere, and is ſuppoſed by ſome 
to be the baſis of all the other acids. It abounds mot 
in the mineral kingdom, combined with various other 
bodies. Its ſpecific gravity, when it is highly concen- 
trated, is more than double that of water. . Heilot 
| wbtained ſome, concentrated to ſuch a degree, as to be- 
come ſolid and cryſtalline. This acid being likewiſe more 
fixed than water, admits .a much greater degree of heat. 
It very freely imbibes moiſture, and acquires hereby a 
very conſiderable increaſe of weight. It diſſolves the athes 
of vegetables and calcareous earths z and when combined 
with the latter forms a matter called ſelenites, reſembling 
ſalt in its appearance, but differing from it in taſte and 
ſolubility. It may be likewiſe combined with alkalies, 
both vegetable, fixed, and foſſil. This acid alſo acts upon 
all metallie ſubſtances by means of their phlogiſton, and 
diſſolves them with a moderate efferveſcence and heat; 
and by diſcharging part of the inflammable principle, 
calcines them more or leſs, according to their nature, 
and the manner of _—_— the ſolution. This acid, when 
ſtrongly concentrated, will act powerfully on oils; and 
being diſtilled together with ſpirits of wine, yields «ther. 
The vitrialic acid is more ſimple and powerful than the 
nitrous and marine acids, ſeparates them from the alkalies 
to which they are united, and ſubſtitutes itſelf in their 
place. This acid may be procured by collecting the va- 
ur of burning ſulphur, confined by means of a glaſs 
Il, and received ile the vapour of water. 


 Acivs, Volatile, are thoſe which are more volatil than other 
acids : ſuch” is the volatile vitrialic, or ſulphureous acid, 
which is only the common vitrialic Aciv combined with 
phlogiſton. 'Thoſe who are deſirous of farther On 


- 


| 


ACI 


tion concerning the ſubje& of acids in general, and the 
ſeveral claſſes and ſpecies of them above enumerated, 
may conſult Neumann's Works, tranſlated by Dr. Lewis, 
Macquer's Dictionary of Chemiſtry. | 
Acips, in the Materia Medica, denote ſuch medicines as 
are poſſeſſed of an acid quality: as vinegar, ſpirit of vi- 
triol, &c- - | 
AciDs and altalies have been confidered by ſome chemiſts 
as the two athlete of nature, the great inſtruments where- 
by all things were effected ; and the cauſe not only of a 
natural, but preternatural diſeaſes and cures. This hy- 
heſis we chiefly owe to 'Lachenius, a German che- 
miſt, and a follower of Helmont's ſyſtem, who publiſhed 
two books to ſhew, that all natural things are compoſed 
of alkali and acid. The acid, which was erated in 
the air from the ſun, and contained in it the hidden ſeeds 
of all things, aſſociated the altal; to itſelf z and from 
hence, as a paſſive fubjeCt, aroſe. the %%, or forms of 
things. He was followed by Swalve, and his doctrine 
has — ſince defended by others, but combated and 
refuted by Bohnius, Boyle, Bertrand, Pitcairn, Hoff- 
man, &c. . 
Some have pretended to correct and improve chis hypo- 
theſis of acia and allali, by making acid and viſcid the 
cauſes of all diſeaſes, and fluid a/taii the inſtrument of 
all cures. Act. Erud. Lipſ. An. 1689. 
In reality, though the terms acid and altali be new, no- 
tions much reſembling thoſe already recited may be met 
with in ancient writers, who frequently aſcribe the ori - 
gin of many diſeaſes to unnatural, ſour, and corroſive 
Juices, in the _— 
Ac1Ds, Mr. Boyle obſerves, not only diſturb the body while 
they continue acid, but in many caſes create diſtempers, 
whereof they ſhould ſeem the remedies. N | 
Helmont aſſerts, that no acid can be lodged naturally ia 
any part of the body, except the ſtomach; that if it ex · 
tend farther, it becomes unnatural, infects the ſweet and 
balſamic juices, and proves the cauſe of moſt diſeaſes. 
'To correct the redundancy of acids. in the ſtomach, all 
alkalious, or urinary ſalts, Se fixed, as of wormwood, 
centaury, carduus; and volatile, as ſpirit of ſal ammo- 
niac, ſpirit and ſalt of hartſhorn, ſcurvy-graſs, &c. are 
recommended. Under corrections alſo come all fixed 
earthy or metalline concretes, which abſorb the acid, as 
iron, ſaccharum ſaturni, antimony, and all oils and fat 
things, which obtund and inoſculate the parts of acids, as 
ſpirits of wine, oil of cloves, &c. 
he medicinal qualities of acids are much diſputed by 
many phyſicians. Some alledge, that they are hurtful in 
coughs, and moſt of them, the juice of lemons excepted, 
in diſeaſes of the breaſt. A large doſe of ſuch as are 
very concentrated, taken internally, would prove a very 
corrofive poiſon. However, acids, properly adminiſtered, 
are excellent cooling and aperitive medicines, fit to 
quench thirſt, and to leſſen the acrimony of the bile. 
Theſe, being-powerful antiſeptics, are eſteemed good in 
all putrid and malignant diſeaſes ; nor are they leſs eſſi- 
cacious in inflammatory and feveriſh caſes. However, 
E care ought to be taken not to adminiſter them in 
uch large quantities as to corrode the bowels, or to co- 
agulate the blood. Acids are alſo commended in the 
plague, and as /fyptics, Thus vinegar not only ſerves to 
"ſtop hemorrhages, but being ſprinkled upon a red-hot 
tile, or iron, corrects the putrefaction of the air. 
ACIDITY, AciviTas, the quality which conſtitutes or 
denominates a body acid; or that ſenſation of ſharpneſs 
and ſourneſs which acids excite upon the taſte, 
ACIDULZA, in Natural Hiſlory, a ſpecies of mineral wa- 
ters, diſtinguiſhed by a latent acidity in their nature. 
When they are unaccompanied with heat, they ate called 
actdule ; but if heat be added to their britk fpirit, they 
are denominated therme. 
Acidulæ are native waters, impregnated with particles of 
ſome acid mineral, as vitriol, alum, nitre, or ſalt; and, 
as Dr. Seip of Prymont firlt diſcovered, in 1730, and 
Dr. Brownrigg of Whitehaven farther evinced, with 2 
conſiderable quantity of fixed air, formerly known by the 
name of their ſpirit, or mephitis, to which they owe 
their briſk ſparkling quality. Phil. Tranſ. Abr. vol. viii. 
» 659; and Phil. Tranſ. vol. lv. p. 236, & c. For Dr. 
rieſtley's method of making artificial waters of this 
kind, fee the article PyRMonT. 
The phyſicians alſo frequently include chalybeat and alu- 
minous, or ferregineous, waters, under the claſs of aci- 


Their virtues depend, in general, on the principles and 
ingredients in their compoſition. A general analyſis of 
mineral waters may be made, either by evaporation, 
which will diſcover both the quantity of ſolid matter con- 
tained in the water, and, by ſubſequent trials, the pe- 
culiar nature of it; or by diſtillation, whence it may be 
known, whether the water contains any volatile matter, 
ſaline or bituminous z or again, by the mixture of certain 

| liquor» 
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auors. The moſt common for this purpoſe are the in- 
— of galls, ſyrup of violets, . tart. per delig. th, 
argenti, ſal, all. vol. tint, ſulp. vol. and 

ortis, But for a minute and more accurate inveſtiga- 
tion, the materials are more numerous, and the apparatus 
more conſiderable. The operator ſhould be provided with 
ſcales and weights, an hydroſtatic balance, different ſorts 
of glaſſes and cements, a thermometer, a hand-pump, 
microſcopes, crucibles, &. 2 

A ſmall quantity of the infuſion of galls will diſcover 
whether the-water be impregnated with iron. If it con- 
tains a coarſe oker, the colour ſtruck by the galls is very 
dark; the finer iron produces an inky purple; but the 


fineſt, ſuch as the Pyrmont water - contains, gives an 
azure blue. A dram of ſyrup of violett, mixed with a 


ſmall wine-glaſs of the mineral water, will produce a 
reen colour, if there be any alkaline ſalt, or alum, in 
itz though Dr. Rutty ſays, thatif the ſpirit be new, alum 
Will turn it red. This green colour is alſo obſerved, 
when a ſolution of iron is met with z with an acid, the 
ſyrup produces a red. f | 
Cl. tart. per delig. dropped into a ſmall quantity of the 
water to E diſcovers earthy matter, by preci- 
pitating it in the form of a white cloud; if a whitiſh 
cloud riſes to the top, and the water be clear under- 
neath, the quantity of earthy matter is very little. This 
oil precipitates the contents of all hard waters. If it 
meets with a ſolution of mercurial particles, it diſcovers 
them by producing a yellow colour; and it ferments 
with acids. ' 
Tin#2. argenti, if made with pure aqua fortis, is the moſt 
delicate addition for diſcovering ſea-falt in water, which 
it joins with, and falls in a milky cloud. 

Sal. alk. vol. precipitates the contents of hard water, and 
diſcovers mercury, or any of its preparations, . by turn- 
ing the liquor whitiſh, and coagulating part br it. It 
— — copper, wi producing a blue colour. 

Tin#. ſulph. vol. diſcovers lead in water, by _— it 
into a duſky brown colour. Soap readily determines w — 
in it; i 

it an ho- 


ther the water be hard or ſoft, by diſſolvin 

hard, the ſoap curdles; but if ſoft, forms wi 

us mixture, and with a little agitation a froth is 
raiſed. Aqua fortis turns the water into a green colour, 
if it contains a ſolution of copper. After all, Dr. Lewis 
obſerves, that he can recolle& but two inſtances, in 
which ſimple mixture affords any degree of — 1 
the blue colour from copper and volatile alkali, and the 
bluiſh or le from iron, and ſome aſtringents. See 
Hoffman de Acidulis, -&c. Shaw's Improvements on 
Mineral Waters, in his Chemical Works, and Neu- 
mann's Works, with Dr. Lewis's Additions, p. 252. 

ACIDULATED, any thing wherein acid juices have been 

ut, in order to give it a coolneſs, and briſkneſs. 

ACIDULOUS denotes a thing that is ſlightly acid; it is ſy- 
nonymous with the word ſub-acid. 

ACIDUM Mtherium, aluminoſum, catholicum, primigenium, 
— are all different names for s8P1RIT of vi- 
friet, | 

Acipum Pingue, a name firſt given by M. Meyer, and af- 
terwards adopted by M. Crans, and ſome other German 
chemiſts, to a certain cauſtic acid, which magneſia, lime- 
ſtone, or any calcareous earth, meets with in the fire, 
and attracts, loſing at the ſame time a conſiderable por- 
tion of water; and by means of which it is — 
rendered cauſtic and uneryſtalizable, and deprived of the 
property of eſſerveſcing with acids. M. Meyer ſuppoſes, 
that this ſubſtance nearly approaches to that of 2 and 
of Ught that by the ad of this acid lime unites with oil, 
diſſolves ſulphur, &c. that it enters very abundantly into 
the compoſition of vegetables and animals; that it is this 
which eſcapes from charcoal when burning, which in- 
creaſes the weight of metallic cakes, and in general an- 
ſwers the various purpoſes in nature, which the Engliſh 
philoſophers, Hales, Black,  Macbride, Prieſtley, and 
others, have aſcribed to fixed air. See Al FixeD. 
This new doctrine was attacked, and the Engliſh ſyſtem 
defended, in the year 1759, by M. Jacquin, a profeſſor 
at Vienna; but before this period it had made a very ra- 
pid progreſs in raves | it was adopted by many che- 
miſts of reputation, an taught publicly in their ſchools. 

In 1770, M. rupay Þ fician to the king of Pruffia, 
publiſhed a reply to M. — in which he diſcovers 
a very zealous attachment to the acidum pingue of M. 
. See Lavoiſier's Eſſays Phyſical and Chemical, 
Oh, 1. ' : 

Acipum Fitriali vingſum. See Erukz and Srizir Ai 
rial of Frobenius. | 

ACINACES, in Antiquity, 
uſe among the Perſians. 

ACINARIA,; in Botany, a name given by fome to the marſh 

| whortle-berries, or vaccinia | 

_ ACINI, in Baan, ſmall grains, 

bunches, after the manner of 
Vor. I. Ne 4. 


Srapes: alſo the ſtones or 


a kind of cutlas or ſcimetar, in 


or berries, growing in 
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ſeeds of g The berries of the elder, privet, ivy, &c. 
are of this kind, and ſo called. | . 
— 7-4 —— called _ _ of a N forma- 

n, acini 93 7. . . Splanc . . 1. 
lie. bv & dd, —2 eee , | 1 p 

ACINIFORMIS Tia, the ſame with the Tunica uvvta 
of the eye. It is alſo called Acid tunica. 

ACINOD ON, in Botany, the name given by Bur- 

man, in his Theſaurus, to a genus of plants, afterwards 

called MELAsTOMA, belonging, in the Linnzan ſyſtem, 
to the genus thymus, and to the claſs and order didynamia 


mno s 
AGIN , ſtone, or wild Basit; | 
ACINUS properly ſignifies the grape. See Acint. Itis 
alſo the name of the STAPHYLOMA. | 
ACTTLI, in Zoology, the common Mexican name for the 
great creſted diver, common to Europe and America, 
and more uſually called by authors, the Lzyus aqueus, or 
watef-hare: 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT: Money, 2 ſum paid, in ſome 
8 of England, by tenants, on the death of their land- 
rds, as an ac dement of theif new lords. 
ACLIDES, in the Roman Military Art, a kind of miſſive 
weapon, having a thong fixed to it, by which, after caſt- 
ing it out of the hand, it might be drawn back again. 
Servius deſcribes the aclides as full of ſpiculæ, or emi- 
nences. It was full of ſpikes, and ſo would do miſchief 
both where it ſtruck, and in the withdrawing. Each 
warrior ſeems to have been furniſhed with two. 
ACLOWA, in Botany, the name of a plant common in 
Guinea, and uſed by the natives to cute the Itch: They 
rub it on the body, as we do our unguents. Petivier 
accounts it a kind of colutea, and has named it the Guinea 
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ACME, the height or top of any thing. 
The word is Greek, ſignifies point, and is more efpeci- 
ally uſed to denote the height, or utmoſt vehemence, of 
a diſtemper. 

Accordingly, ſome inflitution-writers divide diſeaſes into 


four ſta s: 
1. Arche, the begin 


tes, or periods : 
ning, or firſt attack.—2. Anabefis, the 
growth.—3. Acme, the height—And, 4. Paracme, which 
is the declenſion of the diſtemper. 

ACMELLA, in Botany, a plant which grows in the iſland 
of Ceylon, of which there are three ſpecies noted by 
botaniſts. It is commended in nephritic diſorders, but 
very rarely uſed. It is alſo called ACHAMELLA. 

ACNE is a name given to a ſmall purple, or hard tubercle, 
on the face. R 5 we 

ACNIDA, in Bot a genus 1oecta a in 
the Linnzan ſyſtems. we wn 

ACO, a name given to a fiſh found in the Mediterranean, 
called alſo A Co, SARACHUS, and SARACHINUS. 

ACOEMET.-E, or AcoeMET1, a name given to certain 
monks in the ancient church, who flouriſhed, — 

ECU 
the divine ſervice per ichout 1 ion, 
in their churches. 

The word is formed of the privative «a, and yoiuew, to 
lie down, or ſleep in bed. 
The acecmetæ divided themſelves into three bodies, each 
of which officiated in their turn, and relieved the others : 
ſo that their churches were never filent, night nor day. 
The S$TYLITEs were alſo ſometimes called accemetee. 
There are a kind of acoemete ſtill ſubſiſting in the Romiſh 
church; the religious of the Holy Sacrament coming 
roperly ehough under that denomination ; in regard they 
eep up a perpetual adoration ; ſome or other of them 
raying, before the ſacrament, day and night. 

AGOLCKICHL, in Zoology, the Mexican name for a bird, 
deſcribed by Nieremberg under the name of the PTER0- 
PHOENICO Iadiarum. 

ACOLIN, in Zoology, the name of a bird of the partridge 
kind, common in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. It is no 
larger than a ſtarling; its legs and feet are of a pale 

recniſh colour, ad ha toes very long; its beak is yel- 

w, and ſomewhat long ; its head ſmall ; its breaſt and 
belly are white; its ſides are ſpotted with brown, and its 
back and tail of a duſky yellowiſh brown; its tail is very 
ſhort, and both that and the back have ſome black ſpots, 
and ſome narrow ſtreaks of white. It frequents the fides 
of lakes, and is ſuppoſed to feed on flies, worms, and 
other inſects, which are found about watery places. lt 
is a tolerably well taſted bird. 

ACOLUTHI, or AcoLyTHi, in Antiquity, a term applied 
to ſuch perſons as were ſteady and immovrable, in their 
reſolutions. . 

The word Axekubeg is compounded of the privative a; 
and x6asv8oc, via, wayz as ſtill perſiſting in their way, 
or courſe. | "59 

For this reaſon, the Stoics were called acch:hi ; becauſe 
nothing * ſhake or alter their reſolves. 


Among 


and, for thai purpoſe, continually attended the biſhops : 
which afliduity occaſioned their being diſtinguiſhed by 
in the Romih church, ahl were of longer comtinu 
n the Romiſh c 2 were onger co - 
ance ; but their functions were different from thoſe of 
their firſt inſtitution. They were ſuch as had only re- 
ceived the firſt of the four leſſer orders, whoſe b $ 
was to light the tapers, carry the candleſticks, the 
incenſe-pot, and prepare the wine and water. K. 
At Rome there were three kinds of acolythi ; viz, palatini, 
who waited on the pope ; fatianarii, who ſerved in 
churches; and regionarii, who, together with the dea- 
cons, officiated in other parts of the city. 
AcoLuTH1, or Acolythus, was alſo a title in the Grecian 
empire, given to the captain or commander of the vA- 
RANGI, a body of guards appointed for the ſecurity of 
the emperor's palace. | 
ACOLYTHIA, in the Greek church, denotes the office, 
or order of divine ſervice. x f 
The ſame name is alſo given to the prayers, ceremonies, 
hymns, and the like, whereof the Greek ſervice is com- 
d. 


ed. | 

aGON, a inſtrument uſed in the ancient exerciſes, hke 
the u. 
Acox gave name to an ancient order of knighthood, who 

were afterwards united to the knights be/p:tallers. 
ACONCROBA, in Botany, a name * by the natives 
of Guinea to a plant, growing wild wich them, and in 
great eſteem for its virtues in the ſmall- pox. They give 
an infuſion of *. 2 r Ho — this plant are 
opake, and as ſtiff as tho t 1 ; W 
＋ airs, and ſtand on ſhort foot-ſtalks ; they are Apa 
each end, and broad in the middle; and the lar of 
'them are about three inches in length, and an inch and 
uarter in breadth in the middle. They ſomewhat re- 
ſemble thoſe of our bay. They are of a duſky colour 
on the upper ſide, and of a pale green underneath, 
ACONE, in the Natural Hiſtory of the ancients, the name 
of a ſtone uſed as a whe „and for ſeveral other pur- 
. poſes 3 but more uſually known among the Romans by 
the name coTICULA. It fignifies alſo a mortar for the 
- purpoſe of levigation. | 
ACONITE, MrocTonon, in Botany, a plant, famous 
| wap both in quality of a Pv1soN, and a 
remedy. 
| 2 is ſaid, by ſome, to take its name from Aconæ, 
a city in Bithynia, where it grew in great abundance : 
though it is alſo found in other places, particularly the 
mountains about 'Trent, &c. | 
The flower is of the polypetalous anomalous kind, con- 
fiſting of five irregular leaves, and fomewhat reſembling 
a man's head, with a hood or helmet on it. The upper 
petal ſeems ta perform the offee of a: hood or helmet ; 
the two lower leaves repreſent that part of the helmet 
Which receives the lower jaw, and the two wings feem 
adapted to the upper part of the face, or the temples. 
From the center of the fonts there owns of an 
ſhaped like feet, and received into the hollow of the up- 


comes a. fruit, compoſed of ſeveral membranaceous va- 


The ancient botaniſts give the name aconite to al 
plants, of different kinds. One ſpecies they called 9 
coctonum, un, Wolfs-bane ; of cynoftonan, xuvoxJover, 
dogi-hane, from its effects : of theſe they had likewiſe 
their diviſions; as the napellus, thus called 4 nahe, becauſc 
its root reſembled the turnep-kind : another called an- 
thora, q. d. anti- iboræ, good againſt diſorders cauſed by 
the thora, another kind of aconite. 

Dioſcorides only makes two kinds of aconite ; the firſt the 
ſame with the Helyphonium, the fecond the proper aconte. 
In ſtrictneſs there appears to have been but one ſpecies 
of aconite, which reſembled the : mum in its virtue 
and effeQs, but differed from it in leaf, colour, foil, 
root, &c. Mr. 'Fournefort, however, enumerates twenty- 
one ſpecies of gcorute. 

The claſs of aconites is held — — ant acri- 
monious, in virtue whereof they p mortal conxul- 
ſions, or inflammations, which end in mortifications. 
The ancients were ſo ſurpriſed at theſe eſſacts, that they 
— JET to touch the plants 4 and hence a thouſand 
| rſtitious precautions about the manner of gatherin 
them. — Their roots are, however, held of ſervice in — 
lignant fevers, by ſome; and, accordingly, make an in- 
gredient in ſome orvietans, and other alexipharmic com- 


pion, which is ſaid to be deadened by the touch: of the 
aconite, and reſtored. to its vigour by that of hellebore.— 


Among the Eedefinflical Writers, the term acolyhus; or 
ane, is peculiarly applied 90 thoſe young people, | 
who, in the primitive times, aſpired to the miniſtry ; | - 


per petal or hood, as is alſo the piſtil, which finally be- 


wr collected into a head, and uſually containing angu- | 
ar and wrinkled ſeeds. Sec Tab. 1. of Bury, Cie 11 * rineſs, 
ACOPIS, the name of a ſort of foſſile ſalt, deſcribed by 


itions. f | N 
; R. ancients uſed this plant againſt the ſting of the-ſcor- 


Theophraſtus relates, that there was 8 way of preparin 
it, in thoſe days, ſo as it ſhould only deſtroy at the en 
of ane, or two years.—A rows dipt in its juice are ſaid 
to prove — wherever they wound. The Indi 
aconite, corrected in cows urine, with good ſucceſs 
| even 2 the poiſon of the aconite to that of the 
me on Nat 
NAPELLUS. Others ſeem to make it of the ſame kind 
with that of the SALAMANDER, Dr. Mead will have it 
to with the CICUTA, It is the root alone that is 
hurtful ; for its leaves and fruit are ſaid to be inno- 


cent. | 
The Engliſh eall this plant wolf"s-bane, ſrom the Anglo- 


Saxon wulfes-bane. . 
ACONITI, axe is an lation given to ſome of the 
ancient ArI RT, but tly interpreted. Mercu- 


rialis underſtands it of thoſe who only anointed their bo- 
dies with oil, but did not ſmear themſelves over with 
duſt, as was the uſual practice. M. Burette will have it 
to ſignify thoſe who conquered eaſily without duſt, q. d. 
amor apex with little trouble. | | 

ACONITON fignifies not plaſtered, and is a name given 

to veſſels not lined within. 

ACONTIAS, a name uſed by ſome authors, for a fort of 
COMET, or METEOR, whoſe head appears round, or 
long, and its tail very long, and flender, reſembling a 
javelin. 

t takes its denomination from a ſerpent thng called, fre- 
quent in Calabria and Sicily; where it is alſo named ſa- 
ettone (from ſagitta, an arrow), by reaſon of. its flying at 
paſſengers bke an arrow z in order to which, it winds it- 
ſelf up a tree, to ſpring thence with the greater violence. 
For the like reaſon the Greeks call it acontias, of aue 
a dart, or arrow. 

It differs from the x1PHIAs, in that it is longer, and 
more like a dart; and the other is ſhorter and broader in 
the middle. 

ACONTiAs, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of ſerpent, 
called alſo jacuLUum, or the dart-ſnake, from its man- 
ner of vibrating its body in the manner of a dart, Bel- 
lonius found one of theſe in the ifland of Rhodes, which 
he deſcribes in this manner. It is about three hands- 
breadth long, and of the thickneſs of one's little finger. 
Its colour is a milky grey on the back, variegated with 
ſmall black ſpots, like fo many eyes; and on the belly it 
is perfectly white. The neck is wholly black, and from 
that two milk-white ſtreaks run all the way along the 
back to the tail; the black ſpots alſo are each ſurrounded 
with a ſmall circle of white. It is found in Egypt 
and Lybia, and in the iſlands of the Mediterranean. It 
is alſo called CENCHREAS and CENCHRITES. 

ACONTIUM, in Ancient Writers, a kind of Grecian dart, 
or javelin, ſomewhat reſembling the Romag yriLum. 

ACOP in Botany, 2 name given by Dioſcorides, and 
ſome other authors, to the TRIFOLIUM peludeſum, or 
buck-bean. 

AcoPa, in Medicine, is alſo uſed to denote remedies againſf 
the ill conſequenees proceeding from laſſitude, occ 
„ — 2 —— — as ten- 

ſtons, pains in es, &c. are praper on 
many other occaſions, ſome being of a warm, others of 
a molhfying nature. The name is alſo applied to the 
ſoft cerates made uſe of for tumours, &c. 
The word is derived from 4 privative, and ors, wea- 


Pliny, and faid to have been ufed by the ancients, mixed 
with oil, and heated, to rub over the limbs to. cure wea- 
rineſs. Others fay it is a precious ſtone like glaſs, marked 
with ſpots of a golden colour. 
ACOPON, or Acopun, ſee Acora. 
ACOPOS, a plant mentioned by Pliny, faid to be the fame 
with the ANAGY 81s of Dioſcorides, which Gerard ſays 
is the bean- trefoil; it ſignifies alſo, LABURx UM. 
ACOR ſigniſies ſourneſs. or acrimony. 
ACORDINA denotes Indian tutty. ; 
ACORI, or BLUE CORAL, in Natural Hifery. The true 
acori is very ſcarce ; ſome, however, is fiſhed on the 
coaſts of Africa, particularly from Rio-del- re, to the ri- 
ver of the Camarones. This CoRAL is part of the mer- 
chandize which the Dutch trade for with the Camarones ; 
that of the kingdom of Benin is alſo very much eſteemed. 
It grows in form of a tree on a rocky bottom. It is alſo 
a name for the greater GALANGAL root. | 
ACORN, in Natural Hiſtory and Agriculture, denotes: the 
fruit of trees of the oak kind. 
The acorn, according to Dr, Grew, is the nut of an oak, 
with this only difference, that beſides the cup-it ſtands in, 
it has only a leathern or parchment cover, inftead of a 
ſhell, And hence it is, — the kernel of a nut 
is ſweet, that of an corn is of 2 very rough taſte; the 
auſtere parts of the ſap, Which in à nut are drained 
off into the ſhell, being here imbibud by = kernel itſelf. 


Writers 


9 
— 


Writer dn huſbandry give rules concerning ſeminaries 
vr nurſeries of acorn, the propagating, g, or plant- 
ing of aromns. | | 
For timber, thiſe arorns are to be choſen as ſeed which 
are moſt folid and heavy, not thoſe which are biggeſt. 
Ser ZEeEDs. | 

In the Phil. Tranſ. vol. viii. Ne 1, an. 1768, p. 75, 
there is a curious and important memoir by John Ellis, 
Eſq. 8 method of preſerving acorns in bec's- 
wax, for a le year, in a ſtate fit for vegetation, 
whereby other feeds may be preſerved in like manner ; 
and ſuch as are valuable ma 


be ＋ over from the 

Eaſt Indies, to plant for the t of the 
lonies. He 
Acorns were the food of the firſt a 
was found out, acorn were neglected. They are of little 
- uſe in our days, but to ſatten „and other cattle, and 
poultry. Yet among the Spaniards the achin, GLANS 
ſbetico, is ſaid to have long rentained a dehcacy, and to 
have been ſerved up in the natufe of a defert. 

In dearths, acorns have been fometimes dried, ground 
into meal, and baked into bread. 

The inhabitants of Chio hal out a ſiege, withbut 
other food. But they are ſaid to breed head-achs and 
ventoſities, and to be hard of digeſtion. A decoction of 
acorns is reputed good againft dytenteries and colics. A 
peſſary of them is faid to be good in immoderate fluxes 
of the menſes. 

Acorn, in Sm-Langnage, denotes a little ornamental piece 
of wood in the ſhape of a cone, fixed on the top of the 
ſpindle on the maſt- hend, above the vane, to keep it from 
coming off the ſpindle in a whirlwind, or when the ſhip 
leans much upon one fide under fail. 

ACORUS, a medicinal plant, of the flag kind; frequently 
confoumded by the ancients, and atfo by the modern apo- 
theeaties, with the CALAMUS aromatics. Tt pertains to 
the claſs of hexandria monogynia, in the Linnæan ſyſtem. 
They are diſtinguiſhed by this, that from the middle of 
ſome of the leaves of the latter, there arifes a longiſh 
cluſter of an infinity of little flowers, the thickneſs of 
the little r, and reſembling macrepiper, ot long pep- 
E other is the common flag- flower. | 

t is only the root of the Aconvs that is uſed in phyſic ; 
and it is this we uſually call ac. The calamus aroma- 
ticus is brought from Lithuania and Tarta 
reddiſh without, and white within ; as thick as the little 
finger, and half a foot long. 

It is ſpicy and bitteriſh 3 and uſed in cephalic and ſtoma- 
chic compoſitions.— It is alſo an ingredient in the THE- 
RIACA Andromachi. Its principal ule is in obſtructions of 
the menſes, ſpleen, and liver; in the cholic, &e. 

Some rank galungais as a ſpecies of acorns, ; 
Acoaus adulterinus, or vulgani, in the Materia Medica, the 
name of the root of the iris lutea paluſiris, or common 

ellow water-FLAG-flower. 
ACOS, in Medicine, ſignifies a remedy. 
ACOUSMATICI, an appellation given to fuch among the 

diſciples of Pythagoras, as were ftill under five years 
robation. | 

he acouſmatici are ſometimes alſo called 


. 


American co- 


; bat when corn 


Latin wri- 


matici, who were thoſe initiated into the fecrets of ſci- 
—_y and the aconſmatic philofophy, to the matherha- 


Some have denied the appellation of Pythagoreans to be 
due to the acouſmatici, becauſe many of theſe had their 
learning not immediately from Pythagoras, but from 
— ſus, —— * to ſome, was of Crotona, but 
according to others, of Metapontium. 
ACOUSTICS, Acobsr ba 
hearing, or of ſounds. 
The word is formed of the Greek auto, 4011, to hear. 


Nics. 


medies againſt the imperfections and diſorders of the 
EAR; or of the ſenſe of Hearn. | 

Acous ric is particularly applied to infiruments uſed by thoſe 

who are dull of hearing, to ſupply that defect. 

Dr. Hook fays, it is by no means impoffible to hear the 
loweſt whiſper that can be made, to the diſtance of a 
fuflong ; and that he knows a way of hearin 
ſpeak through a ſtone-wall three feet thick. 


Acovusric Nerve, See AuDrT 
Acousric Vii, 8 reen 


hare ſaid, in 
Ne the pitch of the voice, or even of in 
could be 


were even 400 feet in diameter. 
Acous ri Duc, is applied to the 
car; called alſo meatur audttorins. 


ry : it is knotty, | 


ters, acuftici, The acouſmatici ſtood oppoſed th the maths- | 


ICA, the doctrine, or theory of 


Acouſtics is the fame with what we otherwiſe call Ho- | 


AcousTiCs, AcovusrICa, or AcousTic Medicines, are re- 


g any perſon | 


1 ts, In che ancient theatres there were a | 
kind of aconflic veſſels, made of brafs, ſhaped, as ſome 
the bell-faſhion, which being of aft tones | 

ſtruments, 

e ſounds more audible, ſo that the actors 
heard through all parts of the theatres, Which 


external paflage of the 


ACQUEST,; or Acqutyr, is ünderſtocd in a legal ſenſe, 
of ooops, or effects, not deſcended or held by inherit- 
ance ; but acquired either by purchaſe, or donation. 
The word is formed of the verb atquerir, from acguirere, 
ö or get. 

The French laws make a deal of difference between ac- 
9 effects. The civil law allows none. 

E 


Acapksr is atfo popularly uſed for conqueſt, or a place 


Ry the Word. 
ACQU ANDIS Plegiis, a writ of juſticies lying for a 
— againſt the r that refufes to acquit him after 
t is - 
ACQUIETARFE; in ancient Lau- Bont, ſignifies to diſ- 
charge, or pay the debts of a perfon deceaſed; as the 
heir thoſe of vis father, &c. 
ACQUISITION, the act of procuring a right or title to 
the enjoyment, or p of a thing. 
Acqu1$1T10N is alſo ſometimes uſed for an ACQUESsT. 
ACQUTTTAL, a difcharge, deliverance, or ſetting fret of 
a perſon; from the guilt or ſuſpicion of an offence. 
witthl is of two kinds; in law, and in fact. When 
two are appealed or indicted of felony, one as principal, 
the other as acceſſory; the principal being diſcharged, 
the acceſſory is, by conſequence, alſo freed : in which 
cafe, as the acceſſory is acquitted by lato, fo is the princi- 
pal in fact. 
Plericn” mp is alfo ufed, where there is à lord ursN, and 
tenant, and the tenant holds land of the meſn, and the 
meſn holds over the lord paramount: here, the meſn 
ought to acquit the tenant of all ſervices claimed by any 
other for the ſame lands; the tenant being to do ſervice 
3 the 8 only, and not to divers lords for one parcel 
of land. 
ACQUITTANCE, or Qu1TTANCE, a releaſe, or diſcharge 
in writing, or a ſum of money, or other duty, whi 
ought to be paid, or done. 
The verb acguit, the participle acquitted, and the noun 
acquittal, do all ligaify a diſcharge from an offence ob- 
jeted.—In which ſenſe, we meet with acquitted by pro- 
clamation. | | 8 
ACRASIA, AKPASIA, is ufed by ſome writers in phyſie, 
for the exceſs or predominancy of one quality above an- 
other; either in a mixture, or in the conſtitution of a 
human body. The word is uſed by Hippocrates, and 
othet Greek medicinal writers, to expreſs exceſs of any 
kind, intemperance and imbecillity. 
ACCAH, an Arabic word, ſignifying either sATYRIASTS, 
or FUROR uterinus. 
ACR A8, or rather Achrat, the wild FEAR. 
ACRATISMA, in Antiquity, a breakfaſt among the old 
Greeks, conſiſtitig of a morſel of btead ſoaked in pure 


unmixed wine. 


 ACRATONELLI. See Mvrsum. 

ACRATOS, from a negative, and xepayyuur, 7 mix ; fim- 
ple, unmixed. This is very often uſed by Hippocrates, 
and applied to excretions of different ſorts, and 18 always 
of very bad preſage. Thus in his Prienotiones, he o 
ſerves, that in all painful diſorders of the pleura and 
lungs, the ſpittle ſhould appear mixed and yellow ; and 
that it is a dangetous ſymptom if it be all yellow, with- 
out any mixture. And immediately after he tells us, 
that if the ſpittle be fo unmixed, as to appear black, it is 
a very bad preſage. | 

ACRE is uſed in the dominions of the Mogul, in regard 
to his revenues, for the ſum of 100,000 roupees ; eight 
roupees being equal to about one pound ſterling. 

ACRE, a quantity of land, containing four ſquare oops, 
or 160 ſquare FOLEsS, or PERCHEs. 

The word perhaps is formed from the Saxon acere, or 
German acker, field, of the Latin ager. Salmaſius de- 
rives it from acra, uſed for acœna, a land meafure among 
the ancients, containing 10 feet. | | 
By the cuſtom of countries the perch differs in quantity, 
and of conſequence, the acres of land: it is commonly 
but 16% feet; but in Staffordſhire it is 24 feet. Ac- 
cording to the Stat. 34 Hen. VIII. concerning the ſew- 
ing of flax, it is drelared, that 160 perches make an 
acre; and the ordinance of meaſuring land, 35 Edw. I. 
agrees with this account. The word acre formerly meant 
any open ground of field ; as Caſtle-acre, Weſt-acre, &c. 
and not a determined quantity of land. 
Alſo acre, or acre-fight, is an old fort of duel, fought by 
ſingle combatants, Fogiith and Scotch, between the fron- 
tiers of their kingdom, with ſword and Tance ; and this 
duelling was alſo called camp-fight, and the combatants, 


- 


champions, from the open field, that was the ſtage of 


Acre alſo by computation is 10 ſquare chains, of 22 yatds 
each, that is, 4840 ſquare yards. And a mile being 
1760 yards ſquare, a' mile ſquare will be ſound to con- 
tain 640 acres. 


The Scorch are contains four Scotch roods, and bears 
proportion 


* o 


ACR 


proportion to that of the Engliſh by ſtatute, as 100,000 
to 78,694, regard being had to the difference betwixt the 
Scotch and Engliſh FooT. 

The French acre, arpent, contains 1 : Engliſh acre, or 
55206 ſquare Engliſh feet, whereof the Engliſh acre 
contains only 43560. — The Straſburg acre is about balf 
an Engliſh acre.— The Welch acre contains commonly 
two Engliſh ones.—The Iriſh acre'is equal to one acre, 
two roods, nineteen perches vir, Englith. 

Houghton gives a table of the number of acres to a houſe 
in each county of South-Britain, which is found to vary 


— 


in the Engliſh counties, from 3+ acres, the proportion in 


Middleſex, and 174 in Surry, to 49 acres in Southamp- 
5 In the Welſh counties, from 51 acres, as it 16 
found in Flintſhire, to 193, as in Merionethſhire. ; 
Dr. Grew attempts to aſcertain the number of acres in 
England, which, according to him, amounts to 46 mil- 
lions and $0000. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 330, p. 266, ſeq. or 
Abr. vol. iv. p. 450. 
Sir William Petty reckons but 28 millions; others 29 
millions. And by an account of the number of acres in 
each county, ſuppoſed to be taken from ſome old regiſ- 
ter, the number of acres in England amounted only to 
94 millions. But Dr. Grew ſhews, that this is too little. 
he United Provinces are ſaid to contain 4 382000 acres. 
The pravince of Holland but one million of acres; and 
was ought formerly to contain 2,400,000 ſouls. But 
dy the more accurate computations of Mr. Kerſſeboom, 
that province does not contain one million of ſouls. If 


« England were as well peopled in proportion, it would 


contain 46 millions of inhabitants; that is, perhaps, 
about five times as many as it now contains. 

By a ſtatute of 31 Eliz. it is ordained, that if any man 
erect a new cottage, he ſhall add four acres of land to it. 
See SURVEYING. 

Acre-Tax, a tax laid on land at ſo much per acre.— In 
ſome places this is alſo called acre: bot. * 
Impoſitions on lands in the great level are to be raiſed by 
a proportionable acre-tax, 20 Car. II. cap. 8.— An acre tax 
of 25. 6d. per acre, for draining Hadenhams-level, 13 
Geo. I. cap. 18. 

ACREME, a term ſometimes uſed in ancient law-books, 
for ten acres. ; 

ACRIBELA, a term purely Greek, AzpiC«za, literally de- 
noting an exquiſite or delicate accuracy ; it is ſometimes 
uſed in our language for want of a word of equal figni- 
ficancy. | 

ACRID, in Natural Hiſtory, denotes any thing ſharp or 
pungent to the taſte. 

Ancient Naturaliſis diſtinguiſh two kinds of acrid taſtes; 
the firſt proceeding from hot and dry, as that of pepper ; 
the ſecond from hot and moiſt, as that of garlic. 

Acrid, according to Grew, properly belongs to the claſs 
of compound taſtes. It is not fimply ſour or pungent ; 
there being bodies not acrid, which yet are pungent, e. g. 
arum; nor is it ſimply hot; for there are many hot bo- 
dies which are not acrid, as the roots of zedoary, yar- 
row, and contrayerva.—The charaQteriſtic therefore of 
acritude conſiſts in pungency joined with heat. 

Acrid bodies, by the pungency and tenuity of their parts, 
incide, digeſt, heat, open, irritate, purge, cauſe appe- 
tite, &c. They inflame the ſkin, when chewed produce 
ſaliva, and when ſnuffed, ſneezing. 


The eating of acrid food with thoſe intentions, is parti- | 


cularly called by the Greeks drimyphagia. 
Acrid things are hurtful to the head and eyes, and con- 
trary to bilious temperaments; but advantageous to pi- 
tuitous ones. 
Acrids may be divided into claſſes, according as they yield 
their acrimony. 1. By diſtillation. 2. By infuſion. 3. 
Neither by infuſion nor diſtillation. 
In leucophlegmatic habits they are powerful expectorants, 
deobſtruents, diuretics, and emmenagogues. Their vir- 
tue frequently depends on the trouble which they give to 
the ſtomach. 
ACRIDOPHAGT, in the ancient Geography, a nation, or 
ople, ſaid to have fed on locuſts. 
| The word is compounded of anpie, locuſt, and , to 
. eat, 
The Acridephagi are repreſented as a people of Ethiopia, 
| inhabiting near the deſerts. In the ſpring they made 
proviſion of a large kind of locuſts, which they ſalted, 
and kept for their ſtanding food all the year : they lived 
to forty years of age, then died, as is ſaid, of a ſort of 
winged worms generated in their bodies. See S. Jerom 
_ againſt Jovinian, lib. ii. and on 8. John, cap. 4. Diodor. 
Sicul. lib. iii. cap. 3. and 29. and Strabo, lib. xvi.— 
ring”, "my ſpeaks of Acridepbagr in Parthia; and S. Jerom, 
in Libya. 
| Though the circumſtances of theſe people be fabulous ; 
yet may the Acridephagia be true; and to this day they 
are ſaid to eat locuſts in ſome parts of the Eaſt. This is 


confirmed by the accounts of the Daniſh miſſion, in 


8. John, ſays, it was not animals, but 


2 
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Niebuhr's Deſcription de L' Arabie, p. 150, & ſeq. And 
hence S. John the Baptiſt is ſaid to have lived en Peu, 
«xpiſt;, and wild honey, Matth. cap. iii. vers 4. 
Vet is the rendering are, by locuſts; as the En 
tranſlators have done, much controverted.— Iſidore of 
Peluſium, in his 123d epiſtle, f 8 this food of 
the tops of herbs; 
and even charges thoſe who underſtood the word other - 
wiſe with ignorance z but St. Auguſtine; Beda, Ludol- 
hus, and others, are of a different opinion Accord- 
ingly, the Jeſuits of Antwerp trejeCt, with contempt, the 
opinion of the Ebionites, who for ande, put c rides, 
a delicious diet, prepared of honey and oil; that of ſome 
other innovators, who read eyapidss, or XapiÞeq, ſea- 
crabs; and that of Beza, who reads aypades, wild pears. 


ACRIFOLIUM fignifies any prickly-leaved plant. 
ACRIMONY, that quality in things which renders them 


acki to the taſte, 1 4 

Acrimony imports much the ſame with aſperity, or ſharp 
neſs; and expreſſes a quality in Nee lk Vhich they 
corrode, deſtroy, or diſſolve others. | 
Salts are _ cauſtic in virtue of their acrimony. The 
acrimony of the bile is ſuppoſed the cauſe of divers diſ- 
orders; and a catarrh is believed to be a defluxion of 
acrimonious humour. 

The Briſtol water is recommended by Dr. Randolph for 
tempering the bad effects of acrimonious blood. is he 
mentions as its firſt and- principal virtue. See his En- 
quiry into the Medicinal Virtues of Briſtol Water, 8vo. 


1 o. 
AC is ſignifies a locuſt, the top of a mountain, and the 


extremities of fractured bones. 


ACRIVIOLA, ſee NASTURTIUM Indicum, for which it is 


a name. 


ACROAMATIC, in a more general ſenſe, denotes a thing 


ſublime, profound, or abſtruſe. In which ſenſe, it ſtands 
"— to exoteric. ; 

e ſay acreamatic philoſophy, acroamatic theology, an 
acroamatic method, acroamatic interpretation, &. . 
Few ſects, or profeſſions, but have two ways of teach- 
ing, if not two forts of doctrine, an acroamatic for adepts 
and proficients z and an exoteric for novices. We find 
traces of this among the heathen as well as Chriſtian 
divines, philoſophers, and chemiſts. Hence the cere- 
monies of initiations, and ablutions, the diſcipline of ſc- 


crecy z; and hence alſo the origin of fables, znigmas, 
parables, ſymbols, &c. 


ACROAMATIC is ſometimes alſo uſed in a more general 


_ for any thing kept ſecret, or remote from popular 
ule. 

In which ſenſe Reimman 72 the title Bibliotheca acroa- 
matica, to a deſcription of the MSS. of the library of 
Vienna, abridged from the vaſt commentarics of Lam- 
becius and Neitelius. 


ACROAMATICI, a denomination given the diſciples, or 


followers of Ariſtotle, &c. who were admitted into the 
ſecrets of the inner or acroamatic philoſophy. 


ACROATICS, a name given to Ariſtotle's lectures in the 


mote difficult and nice parts of philoſophy z to which 
none but his diſciples and intimate friends were ad- 
mitted, whereas the exoteric were public or open to all; 
but there are other differences. e acroatic were ſet 
apart for the higher and more abſtruſe ſubjects; the «x- 


. oteric were employed in rhetorical and civil ſpeculations. 


Again, the acroatics were more ſubtle and exact, evidence 
and demonſtration being here aimed at; the exoterics 
chiefly aimed at the probable and plauſible. The former 
were the ſubje of the mornings exerciſes in the Ly- 
ceum, the latter of the evenings : add that the exeterics 
were publiſhed, whereas the acroatics were kept ſecret, 
being either entirely concealed, or if they were pub- 
liſhed, it was in ſuch obſcure terms, that few but his own 
diſciples would be the wiſer for them. Hence, when 
Alexander complained of his præceptor for publiſhing 
his acroatics, and thus revealing what ſhould have been 
reſerved to his diſciple ; Ariſtotle anſwered, that they 
were made public and not public, for that none who had 
not heard them explained by the author, viva voce, would 
underſtand them. 

The word is formed from &xpodopdry to hear, 


ACROBATICA, or AcropBATICUM, an ancient engine, 


whereby people were raiſed aloft, that they might ſec 
more conveniently about them. 

The acrobatica among the Greeks amounted to the ſame 
with what they call ſcanſorium among the Latins. 
Authors are divided as to the office of this engine. Tur- 
nebus and Barbarus take it to have been of the military 
kind, raiſed by beſiegers, high enough to over-look the 
walls, and diſcover the ſtate of things on the other fide. 
Baldus rather r it a kind of moveable ſcaffold, or 
cradle, contrived for raifing painters, plaiſterers, and 


other workmen, to the tops of houſes, trees, &c. Some 
ſuſpect that it might have been uſed for both purpoſes. 
ACROCHI- 


ACR 


ACROCHIRISMUS, ax , amon the ancients, 
a kind of gymnaſtic exerciſe, wherein the two parties 
contended only with their hands and fingers, without 
cloſing, or engaging the other 3 of the body. 

The word is alſo written acrochireſu, and acrochiria: it is 
originally Greek, formed from axpoyeie, the part em- 
loyed in this combat, which ſome would needleſsly re- 
Ron to the tips of the fingers; though the ztymon does 
not make this neceſſaty. 
Some make this a diſtin exerciſe from wreſtling, and 
ſuppoſe it to have given the denomination acrochir iſtæ to 
a peculiar ſet of athletæ who profeſſed it. Others with 
more probability conſider it as only a ſpecies, or branch 
of wreſtling z ſome will have it to have been properly only 
a prelude to a wreſtling bout, wherewith the athlete gan 
to try each others ſtrength, and bring their arms into play. 
This exerciſe made part of the pancratium. Pauſanias 
ſpeaks of a famous pancratiaft, named Soſtrates, who 
ot the ſurname Acrachir/ites, or Acrochiriſtes, from his 
Ling overcome all his antagoniſts at the acrechiriſm.— 
It appears to have been in uſe in the age of Hippocrates, 
who aſcribes to it a virtue of extenuating the reſt of the 
body, and _— the arms fleſhy. 

ACROCHORDON, a painful ſpecies of warrT, very pro- 
minent and pendulous, having a large head with a ſmall 

dicle, or baſe. 

heſe are alſo called penſiles verrucæ, or hanging warts, 
and ſtand diſtinguiſhed from ſeffiles verrucæ, or myrmecia. 
Others deſcribe the acrechordon, as a harder, rougher ſort 
of wart, growing under the cutis, very callous, and 
uſually of the ſame colour with the ſkin ; ſmall at bot- 
tom, and bigger upwards, but rarely exceeding the ſize 
of a bean. g 

ACROCOLIA, expoxwna, from axpÞ, extreme, and dαοοο, 
a limb. Theſe are the extremities of animals, which are 
uſed in food, as the feet of calves, ſwine, ſheep, oxen, 
or lambs; and of the broths of which, jellies are made. 
They are recommended by Hippocrates as proper food, 
where there is a tendency to a dropſy. They are in ge- 
neral recommended as ſtrengtheners for weak people. 

ACROCORION, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors 
for the ſeveral ſpecies of the ſpring crocuſes. | 

ACROE, in Botany, the name given by the natives of 
Guinea, to a kind of ſhrub, which they uſe in wine, as 
a reſtorative and analeptic. It is of the trifoliate kind, 
and has ſomewhat of the appearance of the coralloden- 
drons, but is not prickly; the middle or end leaf ſtands 
on a pedicle of an inch long, the other two leaves have 
no pedicles at all. Phil. Tranf. N“. 232. 

ACROMION, Acromium, in Anatomy, the upper proceſs 
of the $SCAPULA, or ſhoulder-blade. 

The word is derived from axpogy hig het, and ohe, ſhoul- 
der, q. d. the extremity of the ſhoulder. 

Some have thought the acromion of a nature different 
from other bones; becauſe, during infancy, it appears 


no more than a cartilage, which oſſiſies by little and lit- 


tle, and about the age of twenty years becomes hard 
and firm, like a common bone. 

ACROMONOGRAMMATICUM, among poets, denotes 
a kind of poem, or compoſition, wherein each ſubſe- 
quent verſe commences with the letter, with which the 
verſe preceding terminates. 

ACROMPHALION „ from axpog, extreme, and ou , 
the navel; the tip of the navel. 

ACRON, arge, in Medicine, ſignifies that which is moſt 
excellent in its kind. | 

ACRON, in Botany, among the ancients, was uſed to ſig- 
oy the capitulum, top, or flower of plants of the thiſtle 

ind. 

ACRONYCHAL, Acronicnvs, in A/tronemy, is applied 
to the RISING of a ſtar or other point, above the bark 
now, when the ſun ſets; or its 8ETTING when the ſun 
riſes. 

The acronychal is one of the three poetical riſings and ſet- 
tings of the ſtars ; and ſtands diſtinguiſhed from cosm1- 
CAL and HELIACAL. 

ee writers, a ſtar was properly ſaid to be 
acronychal, or to riſe acronychally, which roſe in the even- 
ing, when the ſun was ſet. Greek writers, it is true, 
uſe the term exporyXas indifferently, in ſpeaking either 
of evening or morning, by reaſon both are conſidered as 
anf T's YukTo0s, the extremities of the night. And hence, 
among them we find acronychal applied to the riſing and 
—＋ of che ſtars, either in the morning or evening. 
But the ancients were more diſtinct, and by the exporvx- 
tog rather meant the firſt beginning or approach of night, 
than the end or period of it; and accordingly among 
them, the ſtars which roſe in the evening, not thoſe in 

| the morning, were ſaid to riſe acronychally. 

| This word is ſometimes ignorantly ſpelt achronical, or 
achronichial, from a miſtaken notion of its being derived 
from a, and Xporog, time, | 


ACRONYCHAL is like wiſ⸗ aloe more i 
a 1 8 


| 


ACK. 


given to the fuperior planets, Saturn, Jupiter, and Mats; 
when —+ come to the meridian of midnight. 

key 2 E, ſtars riſing in the twilight, about ſun- 

etting. | 

ACROPATHOS ſignifies literally a diſeaſe at the top, or 
= 7 art. * | 

ACROPOSTHIA, axporooly, or axperoobte, from ax pee; 
extreme, and ##9509y, the prepuce, or ſkin, which covers 
the glaris of the penis. The extremity of the prepuce, 
that which is cut off in circumciſion. 

ACROSPELOS, a name given to the wild-oat graſs, or 
BROMUS. 

ACROSPIRE, in Natural Hiftory, &c. the ſame with 
PLUMULE; | | 

ACROSPIRED, or AcresriRED, is uſed in reſpect of 
barley z which, in the operation of making MALT, is 
apt, after coming, or ſprouting, at the lower, or root 
end, to become acroſpired, i. e. to ſprout alſo at the up- 
per, or blade-end. 

y 6 Geo. I. cap. 21: Malt-makers are forbid to wet or 
water their malt when on the floor, or couch; or to per- 
mit it to acreſpire. 

ACROSTIC, a kind of poetical compoſition, the verſes 
whereof are diſpoſed in ſuch manner, as that the initial 

1 make up ſome perſon's name, title, motto, or the 

ike. 
The word is derived from the Greek age, ſummus, that 
which is at one of the extremes; and 5,05, verſus. 
There are alſo acroftics, where the name or title is made 
up by the initial letters of the middle words, or the laſt 
of the final ones. — And others which go backwards; 

beginning with the firſt letter of the laſt verſe, and pro- 
ceeding upwards. Some refiners in this trifling way, 
have even gone to PENTACROSTICS;z where the name 
is to be repeated five times. 

ACROSTIC is alſo an appellation given by ſome authors to 
two ancient epigrams in the firſt book of the Anthology 
the one in honour of Bacchus, the other of Apollo. 
Each conſiſts of 25 verſes ; the firſt whereof is the pro- 
poſition, or argument of the whole, and the other 24 
compoſed of four epithets, beginning each with the 
ſame letter; and thus following in the order of the 24 
letters of the Greek alphabet : ſo that the firſt of the 24. 
comprehends four epithets beginning with à; the ſecond 
as many, with g; and fo of the reſt to ; which makes 
96 epithets for each goo 

Among Eccleſiaſtical Writers, acreſtics denote the ends of 
verſes of pſalms, which the people ſang by way of cho- 
rus, or reſponſe, to the precentor, or leader of the 
pſalm. This was called ſinging acre/tics, acroſtichia, which 
was a ſpecies of pſalmody uſual in the ancient church. 
Acroſtic, in this ſenſe, amounts to the ſame with hypo- 
pſalma, diapſalma, acrotelution, and ephymnion, whieh are 
all terms of the ſame ſignification. 

Though an acre/iic properly ſignifies the beginning of a 
verſe, yet it is ſometimes alſo uſed for the end or cloſe 
of it; as by the author of the Conſtitutions, when he 
orders one to ſing the hymns of David, and the people 
to ſing after him the acro/tics or ends of the verſes: 
It does not however denote preciſely the end of the verſe, 
but ſomething added at the end of a pfalm, or ſomething 
frequently repeated in the courſe of a pſalm, anſwering 
to our gloria patri. | 
Some pretend to find acreſſics in the Pſalms, particularly 
in thoſe called aBCDARIAN Pſalms. 

ACROSTICUM, forked fern, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of 

Botany, belonging to the cryptogamia filices, the name of a 

nus of capillary plants, the charaQter of which is, that 
the fructifications are not diſpoſed in any regular man- 
ner on the leaves, as in moſt of the other capillary plants ; 
but they are ſo placed as to form a heap, covering the 
whole underſide of the leaf: the RUTA muraria is of 
this kind. | | 

ACROSTOLIUM, in Antiquity, an ornament of the prow, 
or forecaſtle of a ſhip, chiefly of war; ſometimes ſhaped 
like a buckler, a helmet, or an animal, but more fre> 
quently turned circular or ſpiral. The ancients had di- 
vers decorations or additional parts to their ſhips, called 
by a general name xopvuCa, thoſe on the prow were more 
particularly called 5oxos, of which the extreme part alone 
was denominated wi c2 | i 
To the acreſlolia may be referred the anſerculus, mentioned 

Bayfius ; and alſo thoſe poliſhed ſteel pieces reſem- 
bling a duck's neck, uſed by the Venetians at the heads 
of their gondolas. | 
The acreftolia were torn from vanquiſhed fhips, and faſt- 

ened to the conqueror's, as a ſignal of victory. We fre- 
quently find them repreſented on the reverſes of ancient 
medals. An acreſfolium is alſo ſeen in the famous ſculp- 
ture of the apotheoſis of Homer. ; 

AFCROTELEUTIC, among Eccigſiaſtical Writers, denotes 
the end of a verſe or pſalm ; or ſomething added thereto 
to be ſung by —_—_ | as In 
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to which ſenſe acrotelewtic amounts to the ſame with 
acroflic, hypopjaima, ms, epode, & c. 


The gierig patri is by ſome writers called the acreteleutic 
Sons 1 iT always uſed to be repeated by 

the people at the end of * 
Hence the word acrotelrutic is ſometimes alſo uſed as ſy- 
nonymous with nox0LoGY. 

ACROTERIA, or AcRoTERs, in Architecture, little pe- 
deſtals, uſually without” baſes, anciently placed at the 


middle, and the two extremes, of PEDIMENTS; and 


ſerving alſo to ſupport ſtatues. | 
The word in its original ſignifies the (ag) extremity of 
any body; as the tip of a rock, &c. | 
Thoſe at the extremes ought to be half the height of the 

' TYMPANUM 3 and that in the middle, according to Vi- 
truvius, ſhould be one eighth part more. 

ACROTER1IA ſometimes alſo fgnifies figures, whether of 
ſtone, or metal, placed as ornaments, or crownings, on 
the tops of temples, or other buildings, 

Sometimes it allo denotes thoſe ſharp PIN ACT ES, or ſpiry 
| battlements, which ſtand in ranges about flat buildings, 
with rails and balluſters. 

AckoTER1A, among ancient Phyſicians, was uſed to de- 
note the greater extremities of the body, as the head, 
hands, and fect. 

The acroteria growing cold in acute diſtempers, is held a 
n of death; ay indicating a wr of the vital 

ame, either by 1 of a coagulation of the blood, or 
too great a conſumption of it before. 


Ariſtotle alſo uſes acreteria, for the tips or extreme parts | 
of the fingers, covered by the nails; ſometimes alſo for |. 


the eminences of the bones. 


ACROTERIASM, among ancient Phy/iciazs, the act of | 
cutting off the extreme parts of the body, when putre- | 


fied, by a ſaw. The amputation of any extremity. 
ACROTHYMIA, in Surgery, the name of a large tumour 
in the fleſh, riſing in the ſhape of a wart, though ſome- 
times depreſſed and flat, called THYMus. See NAvuy. 
ACT, Acrus, in Phyſics, an effective exerciſe, or appli- 
cation of fome power, or faculty. 
In this ſenſe, ad ſtands oppoſed to power, potentia, which 
is only the capacity of azting, not the exertion of that 
: 2 N 
Though the word ad, properly and primarily, be only 
applicable where the power might exiſt without being 
drawn forth into act; yet the ſchoolmen extend it far- 
ther; defining it by the preſence of any power or per- 
feCtion, even though it could not be abſent. 
In which ſenſe, God himſelf is ſaid to be a moſt pure 
a ; by reaſon his perſections are always and neceſlazily 
preſent. And thus, form is called an a; inaſmuch as 
the preſence hereof completes the power and un 
of matter. Fox u, ſay ſome, is MATTER reduced into 
at. Even exiſtence is termed an ad; becauſe, when 
this is given a being, nothing farther is wanted. The 
Greeks ſometimes call af er, a term denoting 
an actual poſſeſſion of perfection, by the Latins uſually 
rendered perfectibabia. 
Metaphykſicians give various diviſions of act, viz. into in- 
finite, as the att of creating; and finite, as the act of 
moving.——Tranſient, or thoſe exerciſed in other beings, as 
heating; and immanent, which remain in their own ſub- 
ject, as thinking. 


Aer, in Logic, is particularly underſtood of an operation | 


of the human mind. 
Thus, to diſcern and examine, are «#s of the under- 
ſtanding : to judge and affirm, are act of the will, 
There are voluntary atis, and ſpontaneous ones, which 
L without the privity, or participation, of 
the 5 

Acr, in a legal ſenſe, is an inſtrument, or other matter in 
writing; of uſe to detlare, or juſtify the truth of a thing. 
In which ſenſe, records, decrees, ſentences, reports, 
certificates, &c. are called atts, authentic 9s, folemn 
acta, &c. Sce D8ED. 

AcTs alſo denote the deliberations and reſolutions of an 
aſſembly, ſenate, council, or Convocation z taken down 
by Cos notaries, actuaxies, or the like, and entered in 
A Fegiuter, | | 

ACTS of the Senate, atta ſenatus, among the Romans, were 
_— of what paſſed and was de in the ſenate- 
Theſe were alſo called commentarii, and by a Greek name 


ven. They had their origin in the copſulſhip. of | 


= Cæſar, who ordered them both to be kept and pyb- 


ſned. The keeping chem was continued under Au- 


guſtus, but the publication was abrogated. Afterwards 
all writings, relating to. the decrees or ſentences. of the 
judges, or what palled and was done before them, or by 


their authority, in any canſe, were all called by the name | 


ACTA. In which ſenſe we read. of civil ai, erinaj 
97s, intervenient ar, ACTA divilio, criminalia, intgroe- 
nientia, &c. X — 
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Acts of the Peaple, acls populi, among tho Raman, 


ft ACTS, Public. The knowledge of prove allt has been 


| ACTS of the , a canonical book ks 


1 
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journals or regiſters of the daily oecurrences, 35 
lies, trials, executions, buildings, births, 
deaths, &c. of illuſtrious perſons, and the like. 
Theſe were otherwiſe called aa publica, ala dine, 
or ſimply aa. 4 | 
The a#a only differed from annals, in that the 
reater and more impartant matters were in the * 
and thoſe of leſs note in the former. 


Their origin is attributed to Julius ble the firſt ors 


dered the keeping and making public the aQs of the 
poopie 6 ſome trace them higher, to Seryius Tullius, who, 
to diſcover the number of perſons, born dead, — alive, 
ordered that the next of kin, upon a birth, Mould put a 
certain hoop of money into the treaſury of June Lucina; 
op a death, into that of Venn, Libiuns ; the like was 


* 


o to be done upon aſſuming the tega virihis, &c. Un- 
der Mareus Antoninus, this was carried farther per- 
ſons were obliged to notify the bitths af their hilaten, 
with their names, and ſurnames, the day, conſul, and 
whether legitimate, or ſpurious, to the prefects of the 
tf ogg 7 * mo in the 72 a. Though 

ore this time the births :r{ons ualit ar to 
have thus been regiſtered. 25 yrs "Ne" 


erected into a peculiar fcience, called ths diplamatic, of 
great importance to an hiſtorian, ſtateſman, chronologer, 
and even critie. The 3 of them was the 
occaſion of erecting libraries, 

The ſtyle of as is generally barharaus Latin. Authors 
are divided as to the rules of judging of their genuine- 
neſs, and even whether Jo bo any certain rules at all ? 
F. Germon will have the greater part of the ac of for- 
mer ages to be ſpurious. Fontanini aſſerts, that the num- 
ber of forged act now extant is very It is certain 
there were F inflicted on the forgers 
and falſifiers of acts. 

The chief of the Engliſh ait, or public records, are pub- 
liſhed by Rymer, under the title of Federa, and conti- 
nued by Saunderſan : an extract whereof has been given 
in French by Rapip, and tranſfated into Engliſh, under 
the title of ad Regia, Great commendations have 
been given this work, and ſome exceptions made to it: 
as that there are many ſparious as, as well as errars in 
it ; ſome have even charged it with falſifications. 

The public as of France fell into the hands of the Eng- 
liſh after the battle of Poitiers, and are commonly od N 
to have been carried by them aut of the co But 
the tradition is not ſupported by any ſufficient teſtimany, 
and hag even been ſhe wn by M. Bruſſel to be falſe. 


AcTs of Council. Theſe diſſered from canons, in that the 


latter contained only the reſults, or the laws and regula- 
tions agreed on, and drawn up in form; whereas the as 
included the preceding debates, motions, &c. 

In the firſt collections of councils, only the bare canons 
were delivered. Afterwards they began to give the 94s 
as well as the canons, | | 
Hence we have two kinds of ſynodical collections: one 
containing all the ads, or es relating to mat- 
ters of faith and doctrine; the other, containin the 


canons relating to diſcipline, is called the CA- 
NONS., 
cs of Parliament are particularly denominated Statutes. 


The ais of the Royal Society are called Franſactions ; 
thoſe of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, Me- 
moirs z thoſe of the ſocieties of Leipſie, & c. imply ads, 
ACTA eruditorym, &Cc. | 

The edicts and declarations of the council of the Roman 


emperors, were called conſiſtory acts, ACTA con/ifleris, 


Aers, Clerk of the, is an officer of the navy. See Cizens. 
ACTS are alle matters of fact tranſmitted to poſterity in 


certain authentic books, aud memoirs, ; 
In which ſenſe we ſay, the acTs of the Apoſtles, acts 
of the Mart rs, &c, f 


w Teſta- 
ment, which contains great part of the hyes of St. Peter 
and $t. Paul; commencing at the of gur Sa- 
viour, and continued down to St, Paul's arrival at Rome, 
aſter his appeal to Coafar, comprehending in all about 
thicty years, St. Luke has been generally taken for the 
author of this book, and his principal deſign in writing 
it was to obviate the falſe acts, and falſe hiſtories, 
Which began to be diſperſed yp. and domn the. world. 
The exact time of his wiigag it is dot known ; hut it muſt 
have been at leaſt two years. after St. Paul's arrival at 
Nome, becauſe it informs. us that $4 Faul dwelt two 
whole years in his qwn hired houſe A bs wrote it 
while he remained wiah St. Paul, dumng che time of his 


impriſonment. 


There are alſo, ſpurigus a0 rf ef the Apoſſles compoſed 
dae Fe ons Addig tandated 0 Greek by þis 
diſciple Eutropius ; ence into. Latin, by Jubus 
Africanus. | | 4 2 | The 


Pest called At of Pilate, relating to Jeſus, is a 
and fuppoſuitioys relation of our Saviour's trial be- 
fare Pilato 3 1mpiouſly framed by the enemies of Chriſ- 
tianity; and filled with the blackeſt blaſphemy.— The em- 
| * Maximin, by a ſolemn edict, ordered it to be fent 
into all the provinces. of the empire; and injoined the 
ſchoolmaſters to teach and explain it to their ſcholars, 
and make them learn it hy heart. ; 

The piece was written with fo much careleſſneſs or igno- 
gance, that our Saviour's death was therein ref to 
the 4th conſulate of Tiberius, that is, to the 3th of his 
empire; which is eleven years before our Saviour's paſ- 
ſion, and five before Pilate was made governor of Judea. 
See Euſebius, lib. ix. Cap. 4+ and 6. uthn, lib. 1. cap · 


Ke. : 
The true and genuine as of Pilate were ſent by him to 
Tiberius, who reported them to the ſenate ; but they 
were rejected by that aſſembly, becauſe not immediately 
addrefſed to them: as is teſtified by Tertullian, in his 
Apol, cap. 5. and 20, 21, Euſeb. Hiſt. lib. ii. cap. 2. 


AcrT, in the univerſities, a theſis maintained in public, by | 


a candidate for a degree 1 or, to ſhew the capacity and 
rafigjency of a ſtudent, in the uvivzRSIrᷣ;. 
he eandidates for a degree of bachelor and maſter of 
2xts are to bald philoſophy ac ; thoſe for bachelor of di- 
vinity are to keep divinity ac, &. 
At Gxſerd, the time when the maſters or doftors com- 
plete their degrees, is alſo called the acr ; which is held 
with great ſ. ity : at Cambridge they call it the com- 


Acr of Faith, Auro da fe, in the Romiſh church, is a 
folemn day held by the inqy1s1T1ON, for the puniſh- 
ment of heretics, and the abſolution of the innocent ac- 


euſed. | 
They uſually contrive the autq to fall on ſome great feſti- 
_ val; that the execution may paſs with the more awe and 
regard : at leaſt it is always on a Sunday. | 
Ti ae des way be called the loft A of the inqui- 
terial tragedy; it is a kind of goal-delivery, appointed as 
oft as a competent numbet of pri in the inquiſition 
are convicted of hereſy, either by their own voluntary, 
or extorted confeſhon ; or on the evidence of certain wit- 
nefles. The proceſs is thus: in the morning, they are 
brought inte a great hall, where they have certain habits 
put on, Which they are to wear in flion. The 
proceſhon is led yp by Dominican friars, after which 
come the penitents, ſome with fan benitoes, and ſome 
without, according to the nature of their crimes ; bein 
all in blaek eoats without ſleeves, and bare-footed, wit 
a wax-candle in their hands. Theſe are followed by the 
penitents, who have narrowly eſcaped being burnt, who 
dver their black coats have flames painted, with their 
points turned downwards, feugs ravaite. Next come the 
negative, and relapſed, who are to be burnt, having 
flames on their habit pointing upwards ; after theſe come 
ſueb as profeſs doctrines contrary to the faith of Rome, 
wha, beſides flames painting upwards, have their picture 
painted on their breaſts, with dogs, —— and devils, 
all open mouthed, about it. Each priſoner is attended 
with. a familiar of the inquiſition, and thoſe to be burnt 
have alſo a Jeſuit on each hand, who are continually 
preaching to them to abjure. After the prifoners, comes 
a troop of familiars en horſe-back, and after them the 
inquiſitore, and other officers of the court, on mules ; 
laſt of all, the-inquiſitar-general on a white horſe, led 
by two men with black hats and hat-bands. 
A ieaffold is erected in the Ferreiro de Paio, big enough 
for two or three thouſand: people; at one end of which 
are the priſoners, at the. o the mnquifitors. After a 
| Ermon wade up of encomiums of the inquiſition, and 
inyectives againſt heretics, a prieſt aſcends a deſk near 
the middle of the ſcaffold, and having taken the abjura- 
tion of the penitents, recites the fentence of thoſe 
who arg to be put to death ; and delivers them to the 
ſeeulas arm, earneſtly beſeeching at the fame time the 
&cular power, nat to touch their blood, or put their 
lives in danger. | 
The priſoners being thus iu the hands of the civil magiſ- 
trate, ave preſently loaded with chains, and carried firſt 
to the ſecular goal, and from thence in an hour or two 
brought bejore the cir judge, who, after afking in what 
religion booms my beg die,-pronounces ſentence, on ſuch 
ds declare die in, the. communion of the church of 


_ that thy tl be firſt ſtrangled, and then burnt 
to ales; on ſuch as die in any other faith, that they be 
burnt alive. JD Poe. mY 


we immediately earvied/ta the Ribera, the place of 


execution, where there are as m 


ſuch as perſiſt in their hereſy, are about four yards high 
ave a ball hoard toward the top for the CN to 


* 


in 
-with him into the flames of hell. On this a 


ACT 


ſtrangled and burnt, the profeſſed mount their ſtakes by 
a ladder; and the Jeſuits after ſeveral repeated exhorta- 
tions, to be reconciled to the church, part with them, 
telling them they leave them to the devil, who is ſtand- 

at their elbow to receive their ſouls, and carry them 
with reat ſhout 
is raiſed, and the cry is, let the dogs beards be made, 
which is done by thruſting flaming . faſtened to 
long poles, againſt their faces, till their faces are burnt 
to a coal, which is accompanied with the loudeſt accla- 
mations of joy. At laſt, fire is ſet to the furze at the bot- 
tom of the ſtake, over which the profeſſed are chained ſo 
high, that the top of the flame ſeldom reaches higher 
than the ſeat they fit on, ſo that they rather ſeem roaſted 
than burnt. There cannot be a more lamentable ſpec- 
taclez the ſufferers. continually crying out, while they 
are able, miſericordia per amor di Dios : yet it is beheld by 


all ſexes, and ages, with tranſports of joy and fatis- 
faction. 


Acrs, in Poetry, are certain diviſions, or principal parts, 


in a dramatic pours contrived to give a reſpite, or 
breathing-time, both to the actors and ſpectators. | 

In the interval, between the os, the ſtage remains empty, 
and without any action viſible to the ſpectators; though 
A ſuppofed all the while there is one paſſing out of 

ght. 

It is not, however, purely for the ſake of the reſpite, 
that theſe ac are obſerved; but to give affairs a greater 
* of probability, and render the intrigue more af- 
fecting. For the ſpectator who ſees the action prepared 
that is to paſs in the interval, cannot forbear Ain in 
his imagination, the part of the abſent actors; by Which 
means, he is the more agreeably ſurpriſed when a new 


aft coming _ the ſtage, he ſees the effects of that ac- 
tion, which re he could but gueſs at. 


To this it may be added, that authors contrive to have the 
moſt dry and difficult parts of the drama tranſacted be- 
tween the as, that the ſpectators may have no notion 
of theſe, excepting what their fancy preſents them with 
at a diſtance ; and that nothing may appear upon the 
ſtage, but what is natural, probable, and entertaining. 
The ancient Greek poets were unacquainted with this 
diviſion of a play into a#s; though their epiſodes, or 
choruſes, ſerved almoſt the ſame purpoſe. 


It is true, they confidered their pieces as conſiſting of 


certain parts or divifions, which they called protaſis, epi- 
taſu, catafiaſir, and cataſtrophe : but there were no real di- 
viſions or interruptions anfwering to them in the repre- 
ſentation. | 

It was the Romans who firft introduced «5s into the 
drama; and in Horace's time, the five a&s were grown 
into a law, as appears by the verſe, 25 


Neu brevior gquinto, neu fit pradudtior, actu. 


This law ſtands unrepealed to this day; though it ſeems 
to draw its force from the authority of Horace, rather 
than that of reaſon, or nature. — All plays are held irre- 
ar that have either more, or fewer, than five acts. 
ome indeed have afferted, that every juſt action conſiſts 
of five diſtinct parts: and have undertaken to mark out 
the preciſe ſhare of the action, which each of the five 
atts ought to bear. 
'The firſt, they fay, is to propoſe the matter or argument 
of the fable, and to ſhew the principal characters. The 
ſecond, to bring the affair or buſineſs upon the carpet. — 
The third to furniſh obſtacles and difficulties.— The 
fourth either points a remedy for thoſe difficulties, or 


finds new ones in the attempt. The fifth puts an end to 
all by a difcovery. 


Be this as it will, it is certain, on the principles of that 
great maſter of the drama, Ariſtotle, we may have a juſt 


and regular play, __ only divided into three ads. 
'Thefe ac are fubdivided into SCENES. 


ACTE, the elder. See SAMBUCUS. | 
ACTEA, in Betery, the name whereby Linnæus diſtin- 


guiſhes the chri/tophoriana of Tournefort. He ranges it 
under the po/yandria monegynia. | 


ACTIAN Games, Ludi Acriaci, ſolemn games, inſti- 


tuted, or, according to ſome, only reſtored, by Auguf- 

tus, in memory of the victory at Actium. 

Stephanus, and ſome others, will have them held every 

third year; but the more. common opinion is that of 

Strabo, who fays, they only returned every fifth, and 

_- celebrated in honour of Apollo, fince furnamed 
Nins. | E 

By the way, it is a groſs overſight in ſome others, to ima- 
ne that Virgil inſinuates them to have been inſtituted 

by Eueas; from that paſſage En. ITE. v. 280. 


A&iague Uiiggis celtbramus littora ludis. - : 
It is true, the poet there alludes to the Atian games 3 


but he only does it 22 of compliment to Auguſſus, 


to attribute that to hero from whom he deſc nded, 


which 
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ACT. 


which was done by the emperor himſelf : as is obſerved'| 


by Servius. | 2 
ACTIAn Years, Anni AcTIACt, were a ſeries of YEARS, 


commencing from the ra of the battle of Actium 3 


called the æra of Auguſtus. See ErochA. 
ACTINE, axrun, in Botany, a name of the herb BUNIAS, 


or NUPUS, 


ACTINIA, in the Hiſtory of Inſectt, a genus of ſea-ani- 


mals, of the order of the gymnarthria, naturally of a cy- 
lindric ſhape, but of variable figure; the tentacula are 
very numerous, and are ranged in ſeveral ſeries about 
the mouth, which is placed at one. of the extremities of 
the body; theſe are in a continual vibratory motion, and 
by that means draw ſmall animals into its mouth. for 
food. The whole animal is equally thick in all parts, 
and is about half an inch long; its tail is divided into 
three parts, or terminated, as it were, by three points : 
it is of a pale fleſh colour, except the tentacula, which 
have a beautiful variety of colours. It lodges itſelf in 
little cavities of rocks, and of the N ſea- plants of the 
ſtony kind; and is found on the coaſts of the American 
iſlands, of various ſpecies; differing from each other in 
figure, colour, &c. See ANEMONIES. a 

ION, in a general ſenſe, denotes the operation of a 


wer. 
The idea of aim is ſo familiar to us, that a definition 
may as eafily obſcure as explain it. Some ſchoolmen, 
however, attempt to expreſs its nature by a manifeſta- 
tion of the power or energy of a ſubſtance ; made ei- 
© ther within, or without it.'—Thus, ſay they, when 
the mind a, What does it more, than perceive a vital 
power exerting itſelf ; as, in reality, the ſeveral ations of 
the mind are no other than ſo many indications of its 
vitality ? 
It is a point controverted among the ſchoolmen, whether 
or no action, thus taken, be a thing diſtinct both from 
the agent, and the term, or effect. The modiſis ſtand 
for the affirmative, and the naminaliſis aſſert the negative. 
Theſe latter obſerve, that the aclion may be conſidered 
two ways, entitatively and connotatively. 


AcT1on, entitatively taken, is what we call a CAusF, or 


what may act. 
ACT10N, cinnotatively conſidered, is the ſame cauſe, only 


conſidered as acting, or connoting the effect it produces. 
Now, ſay they, a cauſe may be without any adfien, con- 
notatively taken, 1. e. it may be conſidered as not pro- 
ducing an effect; but it cannot be without it entitatively, 
for that would be to be without itſelf. Hence they con- 


. clude, that the cauſe differs from the action connotatively, 


not entitatively taken; and the agent is the cauſe of the 
action, conſidered connotatively, not entitatively. 

Actions are divided, with reſpect to their principle, into 
UNIVOCAL, where the effect is of the ſame kind with the 


_ cauſe; as the production of man by man; and EQ 


VOCAL, where it is different; as the ſuppoſed produc- 
tion of frogs by the ſun.—And again, into vITAL as 
nutrition, reſpiration, the action of the heart, &c. and 
NOT-VvIr AL; as a 


With reſpect to their ſubject, actions are divided into 1M- | 


MAN ENT; which are received within the agent that pro- 
duced them; as are vital a&ions, cogitation, &c.— And 
TRANSIENT, which paſs into another. 

In reſpect of duration, actions are again divided into 1N- 
STANTANEOUS, where the whole effect is produced in 
the ſame moment; as the creation of light: and suc- 
CESSIVE, where the effect is produced by degrees; as 
corruption, fermentation, putrefaction, diflolution, &c. 
The Cartelians reſolve all phyſical action into metaphyſi- 
cal. Bodies, accoxding to them, do not act on one an- 


other; the action all comes immediately from the Deity ; 


the motions of bodies, which ſeem to be the cauſe, being 
only the occaſions thereof. Sec OccasioN AL Cauſe. 
It is one of the laws of nature, that action and reaction 
are always equal, and contrary to each other. 

For the a#tions of powers, &c. ſee PoweR, WEIGHT, 
MoTion, REsisrAN CE, and FRICTION. 

For the laws of the ation of fluids, &c. ſee FLUID and 
SPECIFIC Gravity, 


AcT10N, in Phyſics ; the action or functions of the body, 


each part of which has an action peculiar to itſelf, — 1 


are divided by the writers of inſtitutes, into the vital, 


animal, and natural. The vital are ſuch as are eſſential 
to the ſubſiſtence of the individual: ſuch are the motions 
of the heart and lungs, the ſecretion of ſpirits in the ce- 
rebellum, on which the motions of the — and lungs 
depend; and the circulation of the blood and fluids in 
their proper veſſels. Pulſation and reſpiration ace the ex- 


ternal ſigns of life. 


The natural adbions are ſuch as are neceſſary to the conti- 
nuance of the animal, but not ſo immediately, but that 
it may ſubſiſt ſome time under a ſuſpenſion of them; as 
the- digeſtion of the aliment, and its. converſion into 


SS 
* 


— 


_ 
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Under animal attios are comprehended thoſe which con- 
ſtitute the ſenſes of touch, taſte, ſmell, viſion, hearing, 
perception, imagination, memory, judgment, - ratiocina. 
tion, affections of the mind, and voluntary motion; 
without any, or all of which, it is poffible for an animal 
to live. 

In the year 1752, Dr. White publiſhed an ingenious per- 
formance, under the title of an Eſſay on the vital and 
other voluntary Motions of Animals, 8vo. and in the 
ſame year Dr. Simfon alſo a book on Vital and Animal 


Actions, 8vo. | 


AcT10N alſo, in Phyfics and Mechanics, denotes the action 


of bodies on each other by preſſure. 
If a body be urged by equal and contrary actions or 
reſſures, it will remain at reſt. But if one of theſe preſ- 
bares be greater than lis oppoite, motion will enſue to- 
wards the parts leaſt preſſed. | 
It is to be obſerved, that the actions of bodies on each 
other, in a ſpace that is carried uniformly forward, are 
the ſame as if the ſpace were at reſt; and any powers or 
motions that act upon all bodies, ſo as to produce equal 
velocities in them in the ſame, or in parallel right lines, 
have no effect on their mutual a&ioms, or relative mo- 
tions. Thus the motion of bodies aboard a ſhip, that is 
carried ſteadily and uniformly forward, are performed in 
the ſame manner as if the ſhip was at reſt. The motion 
of the earth round its axis has no effect on the dien, of 
bodies and agents at its ſurface, but ſo far as it is not 
uniform and rectilineal. In general, the a#ions of bo- 
dies upon each other depend not on their abſolute, but 
relative motion. 


AcT1oNn, Quantity of, in Mechanics, is uſed for the product 


of the maſs of a body, by its velocity. 

When a body is tranſported from one place to another, 
the action is the greater, in 33 to the maſs, to 
the velocity, or rapidity of motion. See Momen- 
TUM. | 
Monſ. de Maupertuis lays it down as a general principle, 
that © whenever any changes happen in nature, the quan- 
* tity of a&ien neceſſary to produce this change is always 
* the leaſt poſſible. And this, he ſays, is a law indi- 
cating the higheſt wiſdom. 

From this general principle, and the common rule for 
finding a minimum by fluxions, he deduces the known 
laws of percuſſion, for hard and elaſtic bodies, and even 
the laws of reſt, as he calls them ; that is of the equili- 
brium, or equipollency of preflures. 

This ingenious author ſeems to think, that the laws of 
motion, thus deduced, afford a ſtronger proof for the ex- 
iſtenee of God, or of a firſt intelligent cauſe, than the 
other arguments commonly alledged, and deduced from 
the order of nature. But we apprehend, that few meta- 
phyſicians will be of his opinion- The proof of a God 
from the order of nature ſeems to depend on two prin- 
ciples; 1. That there is an order in nature. 2. That this 
order is contingent. For if this order was not contin- 
gent, but abſolutely neceflary, as Spinofa, and other 
athciſts pretend, it ſeems that no ſufficient reaſon, from 
the order of nature, could be aſſigned for the exiſtence 
of a firſt intelligent cauſe. Now, Monſ. de Maupertuis 
not having eſtabliſhed the contingency of his principle of 
the minimum of action, his argument ſeems defective in 
this reſpeCt ; not to mention others. 

Mr. Euler has demonſtrated, that in the trajectories de- 
ſcribed by bodies urged by central forces, the velocity, 
multiplied by the element of the curve, is always a mi- 
nimum. Monf. Maupertuis looks on this as an applica- 
tion of his principle, to the motion of the planets. Mem. 
de PAcad. de Berlin, 1746, tom. ii. p- 290. 


AcT1on, in Ethics, or moral AcTton, is a voluntary mo- 


tion, of a creature capable of diſtinguiſhing good and 
evil; whoſe effect, therefore, may be juſtly imputed to 
the agent. See Morart. 

A moral action wer be more fully defined to be whatever 
a man, conſidered as endued with the powers of under- 
ſtanding ahd wing, with reſpect to the end he ought to 
aim at, and the rule he is to regard in acting, reſolves, 
thinks, does, or even omits to do; in ſuch manner as to 
become accountable for what is thus done or omitted, 
and the conſequences thereof. 

The foundation, then, of the morality of actions, is, that 
they are done knowingly, and voluntarily. 

All moral a#tions may be divided, with reſpect to the rule, 
into GOOD and EVIL, 


ACTION, in Oratory, is an accommodation of the perſon 


of the orator to his ſubject; or, a management of the 
m_ and geſture, ſuited to the matter fpoken, or deli- 
vered, | 

Action makes one of the greateſt branches or divifions of 
rhetoric, as uſually taught. The ancients uſually call it 
pr onunciation. | 

Attion is a collateral or ſecondary method of expreſſing 
our ideas; and is ſuſceptible of a kind of 3 


ACT 


© oth che prividey.—lt is 28 sddtett to the external 
ſenſes; which it endeavours to move, and bring into its 


party, by a well-concerted motion and modulation ; at 


the ſame time that the reaſon and underſtanding are at- 
_ Backed by ſes of 942 n 71 2 
pertine ntly calls it Sermo C 4%, the diſcqurſe of th ; 
and Corporls Eloguentia, the yes Wo of the 2 —The 
| Roman mimes and pantomimes, we read, had ſuch a 
copia in this kind, fuch a compaſs even of mute action, 
that voice and language ſeemed uſeleſs to them: they 
could make themſelves underſtood to people of all na- 
tions ; and Roſcius, the comedian, is RO famed, 
as being able to expreſs any ſentence by his geſtures, as 
ſignificantly and varioufly as Cicero with all his oratory. 
Quintilian gives us a fyſtem of the rules of action; taken 
not only from the writings of the ancient orators, but 
from the beſt examples of the forum. 
What we vſually attribute to eloquence, was really the 
effect of the action only, as ſome of the greateſt maſters 
in that way have frankly acknowledged. —Demoſthenes 
exprefly calls it, the beginning, the middle, and the 
end, of the orator's office ; and Cicero profeſſes, that 
© it is not of fa much importance what the orator ſays, 
* as how he ſays it.“ 
After all, it is a point that will bear being controverted, 
whether action ought to be practiſed, and encouraged at 
all? A thing that has ſo much command over mankind, 
it is certain, muſt be very dangerous; ſince it is as capa- 
ble of being turned to our diſadvantage, as to. our ad- 
vantage. It is panting a weapon in the hands of an- 
other, which, if he pleaſes, he may make uſe of to ſyb- 
due and enſlave us: and, e » hiſtory is full of 
the pernicious uſes made thereof. For this reaſon, elo- 
ence and action are generally diſcouraged in the mo- 
ern policy; and both the bar, and the pulpit, are 
brought to a more frigid way of delivery. 
Perhaps the foundation of all action may be vicious and 
immoral. Voice and geſture, we know, will affect 
brutes ; not as they have reaſon, but as they have paſ- 
fions: fo far as theſe are uſed in a diſcourle, therefore, 
it does not regard an aſſembly of men, mote than it 
would a herd of quadrupeds : that is, their whole effort 
is ſpent, not on the rational faculties, which are out of 
the queſtion, but on the animal ones, which alone they 
endeavour to poſſeſs and actuate, independently of reaſon. 
— Nay, more, our reaſon, and the judgment itſelf, are 
intended to be biaſſed and inclined by them; action being 
only uſed as an indirect way of coming at the reaſon, 
where a direct and immediate one was wanting; i. e. 
where the judgment cannot be taken by the proper means, 
argument, it is to be taken indireQly, by circuition, and 
ſtratagem. 5 | 
'The natural order of things, then, is here inverted : our 


reaſon, which ſhould go before, and dire& our paſhons, |- 


is dragged after them : inſtead of cooly conſidering, and 
taking cognizance of things; and according to A we 
perceive therein, raifing ourſelves to the s of grief, 
indignation, or the like, we are ache? the other way; 
the impreſſion is to be carried backwards, by virtue of 
the natural connection there is between the reaſon and 
the paſſions : and thus the helm, the principle of our 
attions, is taken out of our own hand 
other. See PASSION. 
The caſe is much the ſame here, as in ſenſation and ima- 
| 32 the natural and regular way of arriving at the 
nowlege of objects, is by Fake; an impreſſion begun 
there, is tranſmitted to the imagination, where the 
nag is produced, ſimilar to that which firſt ſtruck 
on the organ. —But the proceſs is ſometimes inverted : 
in hypochondriac, lunatic, and other delirious caſes, the 


_—_ is firſt excited in the imagination; and the im- 


» ion thereof communicated back to the ns of 
nſe : by which means objects are ſeen, da 4 — no 
exiſtence. | 
Vpon the whole, action does not tend to give the mind 
an information about the ſubject that js diſcuſſed ; nor is 

- 2 5 2 any a 232 or ideas which the 
| e nguage would not convey. But 1s it not 
that which we ſhould form 8 
can any thing help us to form udgment, beſide 
that which in ſome way or other enlightens and con- 
vinces our underſtanding ? When Cicero made Cæſar 
tremble, turn pale, and Fer fall his papers, he did not ap- 
priſe him of any new guilt which Cæſar did not know 
of: the effect had no ependence on Cæſar's underſtand- 
= IF, was : any ching more than might have been 
| e inſtru- 
men du Joplied, Nianen ſounds, of a muſical inſtru 
awakening and fixing the attention, provi 
accompanied with hab r ” 
ACTION, in a theatrical ſenſe, is nearly the ſame with that 

among orators; with this difference, that the actor adapts 
| 3 to = - character, 

OL. 1. ” EF< 


our Judgments upon ? And 
4 J ] 


However, action may be uſeful in 


„and given to an- 


whereas the orator | 


AeT 


is fuppoſed, in reality; to feel the paſſion which, bis ac: 


tien expreſſes, whether joy or grief; &c. 


ACTION, in Poetry, is an event, either real or imaginary, 


which makes the ſubjeQ of an epic, or dramatic poem: 
e action of à poem. coincides nearly with the fable 
thereof ; it being the uſyal practice, not to take any real 
tranſaction of hiſtory, bug to feigy or invent one; or at 
leaſt to alter the hiſtorical fact; ſo as to render it in good 
meaſure fictitious. * | | 
F. Boſſu has two chapters, Of real actions, the recitals 
whereof are fables; and of feigned attions, the recitals 
whereof are hiſtorical. | 
The critics lay down four qualifications, as nebalary to 
the epic and tragic action : the firſt, yx3TY ; the ſecond, 
INTEGRITY; the third, IMPORTANCE; and the Gurth 
DURATION} to which ſome add a fifth, yiz. canT1- 
NUITY; 
This unity is not only to exiſt in the firſt draught, or mo- 
del of the fable; but in the whole epiſodized action. 
In order to the integrity of the action, it is neceſſary, ac- 
cording to Ariſtotle, that it have a beginning, muddle, 
and end.—If the three parts of a whole ſeem to be ge- 
nerally denoted by the words, beginning, middle, and epd, 
Bofſu interprets them more expreſly, thus: the cauſes 
and deſigns of a man's doing an action, are the begin- 
ning z the effects of thoſe cauſes, and the difficulties - 
met withal in the execution of thoſe deſigns, are the 


middle of it; and the unravelling and extricating of choſe 


difficulties, is the end of the action. 

The poet, ſays Boſſu, ſhould ſo begin his action, that, 
on one hand, nothing ſhould be farther wanting for the 
underſtanding of what he afterwards delivers; and, on 
the other, that what thus begins require after it a neceſ- 
ſary conſequence. The end is to be conducted after the 
like manner, only with the two conditions tranſpoſed ; 
ſo that nothing be expected after it, and that what ends 
the poem be a neceſſary conſequence of ſomething that 
went before it. Laſtly, the beginning is to be joined to 
the end by a middle, which is the effect of ſomething 
that went hefore it, and the cauſe of what follows. 

In the cauſes of an action, one may obſerve two oppoſite 
deſigns; the firſt, and principal, is that of the hero : the 
ſecond comprehends al their deſigns, who oppoſe the 
pretenſions of the hero. Theſe oppoſite cauſes do all 


i promes oppoſite effects, viz. the endeavours of the hero 


accompliſh his deſign, and the endeavours of thoſe 
who are againſt it. — As the cauſes and defigns are the 
beginning of the action, ſo thoſe contrary endeavours are 
the middle of it, and form a difficulty, plot, or intrigue, 
which makes the greateſt part of the poem. 
And the ſolution, or clearing up of this difficulty, makes 
the unravelling. | 
The unravelling of the plot, or intrigue, may happen 
two ways; either with a diſcovery, or without. 
The ſeveral effects which the unravelling produces, and 
the different ſtates to which it reduces the perſons, di- 
vides the actien_ into ſo many kinds. — If it change the 
fortune of the principal perſon, it is ſaid to be with 4 
peripetia; and the action is denominated implcx, or mixed: 
if there be no peripetia, but the unravelling be a mere 
afling from trouble to repoſe, the action is ſimple. 
For the duration of the epic actian, Ariſtotle obſerves, it 
is not ſo limited as that of the tragic action: the latter is 
conlined to a natural day; but the epopea, according to 
that critic, has no fixed time.—In effect, tragedy being 
full of paſſion, and, conſequently of violence, which 
cannot be ſuppoſed to laſt long, requires a ſhorter time; 
and the epic poem, being for the habits which proceed 
more ſlowly, requires a longer time, either for them to 
take hold, or to be rooted up ; and hence the difference 
between the epic and dramatic action, in point of duration. 
Boſſu lays it down as a rule, that the more vehement the 
manners of the principal perſonages are, the leſs time 
ought the action to laſt : accordingly, the actien of the 
Iliad, containing the wrath of Achilles, &c. holds but 
forty-ſeven days; whereas that of the Odyſley, where 
nce is the reigning quality, laſts eight years and a 
alf; and that of the eid, where the prevailing cha- 
racter of the hero is piety and mildneſs, nearly ſeven years. 
As to the importance of the epic action, there are two 
ways of proving for it: the firſt, by the dignity and 
importance of ons. This way alone Homer 


makes uſe of; there being, otherwiſe, nothing great and 
important in his models, but what might have happened 
to ordinary perfons.—The ſecond, by the im c of 


the action itielf; ſuch as the eſtabliſhment, or downfall 
of a religion, or a ſtate z which is Virgil's action, and in 
which he has much the advantage of =_— 
Boſſu mentions a third way of waking the action import- 
ant, viz. by giving a higher idea of the perſonages, than 
what the readers conceive of all that is great among 
men.—This is done by comparing the characters of the 
poem with thoſe of the preſent time. 
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ACT 


AcT10N is alſo uſed in Painting and Sculpture, for the poſ- 
ture of a figure or the action it is ſuppoſed to be in; 
expreſſed by the diſpoſition of the body, or the paſſion 
08 in the face. 


Acrion of the Mouth, in the Manege, denotes the agita- 
tion of a horſe's tongue, and mandible, or his champing 
on the bit; diſcoverable by a white, ropy ſoam.— 
This, with the maſters, paſſes for a ſign of health, 
vigour, and mettle. 
ACTION, in the, Military art, is an engagement between 
two armies, or between different bodies of troops be- 
longing to them. This term is likewiſe uſed to ſignify 
ſome memorable a& done by an officer, or commander 
of a body of troops. W . , 
Acriox, in Law, is a right of demanding, and purſuing, 
in a court of judicature, what is any man's due. 
Or, action is any kind of PROCESS which a perſon en- 
ters for the recovery of his right. See CAusk. 
Actions are divided, by Juſtinian, into two general kinds; 
real, or thoſe againſt the thing; and perſonal, or thoſe 
againſt the perſon.—For whoever brings an action, either 
does it againſt one obnoxious to him, in reſpect either of 
contract, or of offence : in which caſe ariſe actions againſt 
the perſon, which require the party to do, or give ſome- 
thing: or, he does it againſt one not obnoxious, yet with 
© whom a controverſy is riſen touching ſome matter; as, 
if Caius hold a field, which Julius claims as his property, 
and brings his actien for the ſame. See the Inſtit. lib. 
iv. tit. 4. where the principal actions, introduced by the 
Roman law, are ſummarily explained. 
In common law, from the two claſſes of real and perſonal 
actions, ariſes a third, called a mixed action; which re- 
gards both the * * and the thing. 
AcTion, Real, is that whereby the defendant claims title 
to lands, or tenements, rents, or commons, in fee-ſimple, 
fee-tail, or for life. 
But real actions, formerly ſo numerous and conſiderable, 
as writs of right, of entry, &c. with their appendages, 
as grand cape, petit cape, receipt, view, aid-prayer, 
voucher, counter-plea of voucher, counter-plea of war- 
rantry, and recovery of value, are now much out of 
uſe : by reaſon of the uſual admixture of perſonal mat- 
ters therewith, which change them into mixed actions, 
AcTion, Perſonal, is that which one man hath againſt an- 
other, on account of a contract for money or goods; or 
of an ofrence done by him, or ſome other perſon, for 
| Whoſe fact he is anſwerable. 


 Acrion, Mixt, is that laid indifferently for the thing de- 


tained, or againſt the per/en of the detainer ; being thus 
called, becauſe it has a mixed reſpect, both to the thing, 
and to the perſon. | 
Others better define it, a ſuit given by law to recover the. 
thing demanded, and damages for the wrong done. 
Such is, aſſize of novel 4, file, which, if the diſſeiſor 
make a feoffment to another, the diſſeiſee ſhall have 
againſt the difſeifor, and the feoſfee, or other ter-tenant ; 
to recover not only the land, but damages alſo.—And 
the like in action of waite, Quare impedit, &c. See 
AS$IZE. 
Actions are alſo divided into CIVIL and PENAL. 

AcTiow, Civil, is that which only tends to the recovery of 
what, by reaſon of a contract, or other like cauſe, is a 
man's due.—As, if a perſon by action ſeek to recover a 
ſum of money formerly lent, &c. | 

AcTiow, Penal, aims at ſome penalty upon the party ſued, 
either corporal, or pecuniary. 
Such is the Actio Legis Aquilie, in the Civil Law; and 

with us, the next friends of 2 man feloniouſly flain, or 
wounded, ſhall purſue the law againſt the offender, and 
bring him to condign puniſhment: a 

AcTtov is alſo diſtinguiſhed, as it lies for the recovery ei- 

ther of the fimple value of the thing challenged ; or of 
the double, triple, quadruple, &c, 

Thus, a Decies tantum lies againſt embracers; and againſt 
jurors that take money for their verdict, of either, or both 


arties. 
Ko this claſs alſo belong all actions on a ſtatute that pu- 
niſhes an offence by reſtitution, or fine, proportionable 
to the tranſgreſſion. 
Action, again, is divided into prejudicial, called alſo pre- 
paratory, and principal. 
AcTion, Priudicial, is that which ariſes from ſome queſ- 
tion, or doubtful point in the principal one. 
As, if a man ſue his younger brother, for land deſcended 
from his father; and it be objected, he is a baſtard : this 
point of baſtardy muſt be tried, before the cauſe can pro- 
cecd: whence the action is termed prajudicialis, quia prius 
]judicanda. 
ACTION, again, is either ancgſtrel, or poſſeſſiry.— Ancgſtrel 
action, is that which we have by ſome right deſcending 
from our anceſtor.— Poſſeſſory, ſometimes alſo called per- 
ſonal action, is that which hath its beginning in and from 
- ourſelves. -—- | 


* 


. 
; 
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AcTron upon the Caſe, Actio ſuper agſum, is a' general ac- 
tion, given for the redreſs of a wrong done any man 
without force, , and not eſpecially provided for by law. 
This, of all others, is now moſt in uſe. Where there 
ariſes an occaſion of ſuit, that has neither fit name, nor 
certain form already preſcribed z, the clerks of the chan- 
cery, anciently, conceived a proper form of action for 
the thing in queſtion; which was called an Action upon 
the caſe, 5 the civilians Actio in factum. 2 

Acriod en the Statute, Actio ſuper flatutum, is a writ or 
action, brought againſt a man, upon an offence againſt a 
STATUTE, whereby an action is given that did not lie 
before. fe EP AY: | 
Thus, where one commits perjury to the prejudice of 
another, he who is damaged ſhall have a writ upon the 

| ſtatute, and a cauſe * | 

AcT1on, Popular, only differs from an action upon the ſta- 
tute, in that, where the ſtatute gives the ſuit or action to 
the party grieved ; or otherwiſe, to one ſingle perſon cer- 
tain, it is called action upon the ſtatute z and,where the 
authority is given by the ſtatute to every one that will ſo 
ſue, it is an action popular. | 
Action is alſo divided into perpetual and temporal, 

AcTion, Perpetual, is that whoſe force is not determined 
by any period or term of time. 

Of this kind were all civil actions among the ancient Ro- 
mans; viz. ſuch as aroſe from laws, decrees of the ſe- 
nate, and conſtitutions of the emperors ; whereas actions 
granted by the prætor died within the year. 

We have alfo perpetual and 1 actions now in Eng- 
land 3 all being perpetual, which are not expreſly li- 
mited. | 

Divers ſtatutes give actions, on condition they be purſued 
within the time preſcribed. —Thus the ſtatute of 1 Edw. 
VI. gives action for three years after the offences com- 
mitted, and no longer; and the ſtatute of 7 Hen. VIII. 
cap. 3. does the like for four years; and that of 31 Eliz. 
cap. 5. for one year, and no more. ER 
But, as by the civil law no actions were ſo perpetual, but 
that by time they might be preſcribed againſt ; ſo, in our 
law, though actions be called perpetual, in compariſon of 
thoſe that are expreſly limited by ſtatute ; yet 1s there a 
means to preſcribe againſt real tien, after five years, by 
a fine levied, or a recovery ſuffered. See PRxEScRIr- 
TION, 

Again, actions are either loca}, as ejectment, waſte, &c. 
which muſt be brought in the county, where the land 
lies; or tranſitory, ſuch as debt, detinue, &c. which may 
be brought in any county. 

ACTION of a Writ, is when a perſon pleads ſome matter, 
whereby he ſhews, that the plaintiff had no juſt cauſe to 
have the writ he brought, though it be poſſible he might 
have another wiit or action for the ſame matter. Such 
plea is called, a Plea to the action of the W RIr. 

hen by the plea it appears, that the plaintiff has no 
cauſe of any action for the thing demanded, it is called, 
a Plea to the action. 

AcTion, in affairs of Cemmerce, or ACTION a con- 
PANY, is a part or ſhare in the company's ſtock or ca- 
PITAL, which conſiſts of a number of tuch actions. 
Actions in France and Holland, amount to the ſame with 
ſhares, or ſubſcriptions, in England. 
'Thus, the capital of a company, which has three hun- 
dred actions of a thouſand livres each, conſiſts of three 
hundred thouſand livres. Hence, a perſon is ſaid to have 
four or fix actions in ſuch company, if he hath contri- 
buted to the capital, and be intereſted in it for four or 
fix thouſand livres. | 
A proprietor cannot have a deliberate vote in the aſſem- 
blies of a company, unleſs he has a certain number of 
actions, fixed by the letter-patent of its eſtabliſhment ; nor 
can he be a director, unleſs he has a\ ſtill greater num- 
ber of actions. 

ACT10N alſo denotes an obligation or inſtrument, which 
the directors of ſuch companies deliver to thoſe who pay 
money into their ſtock. See BanK and AcrioN AR. 
Actions are always riſing and falling, according as the 
company's credit gains or loſes, The ſmalleſt whiſper 
of an approaching war or peace, true or falſe, ſhall fre- 

uently occaſion a conſiderable alteration in it. In 
the year 1719, the French company of the Weſt, ſince 
called the India Company, arrived at ſuch an immenſe 
degree of credit, that in ſix months time its actions roſe 
to eighteen hundred fer cent. a degree of temporary 
credit which no other company ever attained. 

In 1672, the actions of the Dutch Eaſt India company 
were at fix hundred and fifty per cent. and they were 
never known to be higher. —But the war with France 
then coming on, the Fel 250 per cent. in a few months. 
After the peace of Nimeguen, they roſe again; and in 

* were 600 per cent. | | 
he French have three kinds of acticns.— Simple, which 
are intitled to a ſhare in all, both the profits and . 
| | a 


ACT 


the company.—Rentjeres, intitled only to a profit of two 
r —_— for which the king is ſecurity.— And in- 


tereſied actions, which claim the two cent. ſecured by 


the king; and are alſo to ſhare the exceſs of the dividend 


with the ſimple actions. 

There were ſeveral other kinds of actions introduced by 
the brokers, in the buſy days of the Rue Duinquempoix ; 
but they have ſince ſunk into oblivion ; theſe were 
called mother actions, daughter, grand-mother, grand- 
daughter actions, &c. 
To melt or liquidate an action, is to ſell, or turn it into 
money, &c. | 

To feed an action is to pay exactly when they become 
due, the ſeveral ſums ſubſcribed to the ſtock of the com- 
pany, according to the ſeveral orders of council, made 
for the creation of the new actions. 


ACTIONARY, or AcTionisT, a term frequent in fo- 


reign news- papers; denoting the proprietor of an action, 
or thare in a company's ſtock. 


ACTIVE, AcTivus, ſomething that communicates mo- 


tion, or action, to another. 

In this ſenſe, the word ſtands oppoſed to paſſive, 

Thus we ſay, an active cauſe, active principles, &c. 
The quantity of motion in the world, Sir Iſaac Newton 
ſhews, muſt be always decreaſing, in virtue of the vis 


| inertize, &c. So that there is a neceſſity for certain ac- 


tive principles to recruit it: ſuch he takes the cauſe of 

vity to be, and the cauſe of fermentation. Adding, 

at we ſee but little motion in the univerſe, except what 
is owing to theſe active principles. 


AcT1vE Principles, in Cbemiſiry, are thoſe which are ſup- 


AcTive, in Grammar, denotes a word having a fignifica- | 


AcTivs, 


ACTIVITY, the 


poſed to act of themſelves, and do not need to be put in 
action by others. 

Salt, ſulphur, and mercury, ate uſ conſidered by 
the chemiſts as active principles; and phlegm and earth 
as paſſive ones. 

M. Homberg, and ſome late chemiſts after him, only 
make one active principle, viz. ſulphur, or fire; which 
they take to be the ſource or principle of all the motion 
and action of the univerſe. 

The term active principles, ſays Dr. Quincy, has been uſed 
to expreſs certain diviſions of matter, that are, by ſome 
particular modifications, comparatively active, in reſpect 
of others: ſuch are ſpirit, oil, and ſalt, whoſe parts are 
better fitted for motion than thoſe of earth and water ; 
but with how much impropriety, will eaſily appear. 

For, in a ſtrict ſenſe, all motion in matter is rather paſ- 
fion ; and there is no active principle, unleſs we thus call 
the known powers of gravitation, attraction, and repul- 
ſion, on which the Newtonian philoſophy is founded : 
ſo that let bodies exiſt under what modifications ſoever, 
there can be no alteration made of theſe univerſal pro- 
perties. Hence, the diviſion of matter into what, for 
diſtinction ſake, may be called ſpirit, does not give it 
any properties inconliſtent with this general law. 


tion that ſerves to explain or denote an action. 
Thus we fay, a verb active, a conjugation active, &c. or 
an 2 

erbs, are ſuch as do not only ſignify doing, or 
acting, but have alſo nouns following them, to be the 
ſubject of the action or impreſſion. 
Thus, to love, to teach, are verbs actiue; becauſe we can 
Tay, to love a thing, to teach a man. | 
Verbs neuter alſo denote an action, but are diſtinguiſhed 
from verbs active, in that they cannot have a noun fol- 
lowing them, - Such are, to yp to go, &c. 
Some grammarians, however, make three kinds of verbs 
active : the tranſitive, where the action paſſes into a ſub- 
ject different from the agent; reflected, where the action 
returns upon the agent; and reaprocal, where the action 
turns mutually upon the two agents who produced it, 
* wer of acting, or the active ſaculty. 
The activity of fire exceeds all imagination. — The acti- 
vity of an acid, a poiſon, &c.— Bodies, accouding to Sir 
Iſaac Newton, derive their activity from the principle of 
ATTRACTION, 


ACTIVITY of a Body, the Sphere of, is the ſpace which ſur- 


rounds it, ſo far as its eſicacy or virtue extends to pro- 
duce any ſenſible eſtect. | 


ACTON Hater; 3 purging water of a well in a town near 


London, noted for the pungency of its ſalt. Its colour 
is whitiſh, its taſte is- ſweetiſh, with a mixture of the 
fame bitter which is in the Eys0M water. Its ſalt is not 
2 ſo ſoft, and is more calcareous than that of the 
pſom water, being more of the nature of the alt of 
lime z it is however more nitrous than the other. A 
quantity of it being boiled high, and mixed with a ſolu- 
tion of ſublimate in pure water, throws down a yellow 
ſediment. It ſtrikes a deep red or purple with the tinc- 
ture of logwood in brandy, as is uſual with nitrous ſalts. 
It does not precipitate ſilver out of the ſpirit of nitre, as 


common ſalt does; a pint and a half of the water yield 


A 


Ar 


forty-eight grains of ſalt. See Allen's Hiſtory of purg- 
ing Waters. AER i | , 

OR, one that acts in the Drama, one. who repreſents 
ſome perſon, or character, upon the theatre. ; 
The drama, in its original, only conſiſted of a ſim 
chorus, who ſung hymns in honour of Bacchus: ſo that 
the primitive actors were no more than ſinging men. 
Theſpis was the firſt who took upon him to introduce a 
perſona, or actor; who was to eaſe the chorus, by recit- 
ing the adventures of ſome of their heroes: "Thus came 
the recitation, or declamation in uſe. 

Aſchylus finding a ſingle perſon tireſome, thought to en- 
tertain the audience more agreeably by the introduction 
of a ſecond 22 who ſhould converſe and make dia- 
logue with the firſt. He likewiſe dreſſed his actors a lit- 
tle more decently than they had been before, .and put 
them on the BUSKIN. . 

Sophocles, finding the two perſons of Aſchylus too few 
for the variety of incidents, added a third; and here the 
Greeks ſtopped ; at leaſt, we do not find, in any of their 
tragedies, above three perſons in the ſame ſcene : though, 
in their comedies, they took a greater liberty. 

The modetns have brought a much greater number of 
actors upon the ſtage.— This heightens the trouble and 
diſtreſs that ſhould reign there, and makes a diverſity, in 
which the ſpectator is ſure to be intereſted. 

Horace ſpeaks of a kind of ſecondary actors, in his time, 
whoſe buſineſs was to imitate the brit ; and leſſen them- 
ſelves, to become better foils to their principals. The 
proper buſineſs of theſe ſubaltern actors is unknown 
to us. 


AcToR, among Civilians, the proctor or advocate in civil 


courts or cauſes : as actor eccleſiæ has been ſometimes 
uſed for the advocate of the church; actor deminicus for 
the lord's attorney; actor ville the ſteward, or head bai- 
liff of a viliage. 


ACTRESS, AcTRrix, a female who acts, or does the of- 


ACTUAL, ſomethin 


fice of an actor. 

Actreſſes, or women actors, were unknown to the an- 
cients, among whom men always performed the part of 
women; and hence one reaſon for the uſe of maſks 
among them. 

Actreſſes are ſaid not to have been introduced on the 
Engliſh ſtage, till after the reſtoration of king Charles II. 
who has been charged with contributing to the corrup- 
tion of our manners, by importing this uſage from a- 
broad. But this can be but partly true : the queen of 
James I. ated a part in a paſtoral; and Prynn, in his 
Hiſtriomaſtix, ſpeaks of women actors in his, time as 
whores z which was one occaſjon of the ſevere proſecu- 
tion brought againſt him for that book. 

that is real and effective; or that 
exiſts truly and abſolutely, . | 
In Philiſoply, we ſay, actual heat, or cid; in oppoſition 
to virtual or potential. 

Actual heat, conſidered actively, is the act of producing 
heat: paſſively taken, it is the quality whereby a body is 
denominated het. — Virtual or potential heat, ny 
taken, is the power or faculty of producing heat; pat- 
fively taken, it ſhould be the power or faculty of being 
heated, or of receiving actual heat. | 
In medicinal language, actual is alſo a__ to potential, 
and is applied to any thing endued with a quality which 
operates by an immediate power inherent in it. For ex- 
ample : a red-hot iron, or fire, is called an actual cau- 
texy, in contradiſtinction from cauteries, which have a 


power of producing the ſame effects on animal ſolids, as 


actual fire; and which are called petenttzal cauteries or 
cauſtics. Boiling water is actually hot, and brandy is pe- 


| tenitally hot. 


Actual fin is that committed knowingly, by a perſon ar- 
rived at years of diſcretion, | 

Original fin, in Theology, is that which, according to ſome 
divines, we contract by deſcent, as being the children of 
Adam. 


ACTUARLEA Naves, in Antiquity, a ſort of long ſhips, 


thus denominated, as being particularly contrived for 
ſwiftneſs and expedition; they anſwer to what the French 
call brigantines. | 

Cicero, in an epiſtle to Atticus, calls a ſhip decem ſcalmo- 
rum, of ten banks of rowers, actuar iola. 


ACTUARIUS, or AcTAR1vs, primarily denotes a notary, 


or officer appointed to write down the acts or proceed- 
ings of a court, aſſembly, or the like. 

In the caſtern empire, the actwarii were properly officers 
who kept the military accounts, received the corn from 
the ſuſceptores, or ſtore-keepers, and diſtributed it to the 
ſoldiers. | 
Theſe acted as a kind of brokers with the ſoldiers ; made 
bargains, with them for receiving their pay before it be- 
came due; for which there were fixed rates. 


AcTuaR1us was alſo a title of dignity, in the court of Con- 


ſtantinople, peculiar to phy ſicians. 
5 From 


A C 


From an appellative, the word has become a name 

of a celebrated Greek phyſician, author of a treatiſe, 

Kill extant, on urines. 

 AcTuarivs, or ACTUARY, alfo means the clerk who re- 
giſtered the acts and conſtitutions of the convocation. 

ACTUATE, to bring into act; or put a thing in action. 

Thus an agent is ſaid, by the ſchoolmen, to artware a 

power, when it produces an act in a ſubject. —And thus 

the mind may be ſaid to actware the body. 

ACTUATIO, at&tuation, Ggnifies the 2 wrought on 
a medicine, or any thing elſe taken into the body, by the 
vital heat, which is neceffary to make it act, and pro- 
duce its effect. 

ACTUS, in the aficient Agriculture, the length of one 
furrow ; or as far as a plough goes before it turns. Plin. 
lib. xviii. cap. 2. ; : 

In Engliſh it may be rendered by a furleng.— It is alſo 
uſed as a determinate meaſure, where ut contains 120 

- Roman feet. 

AcTvus minimus, was 120 feet in length, and 4 in breadth ; 
being equal to the sex TANs, or lixth part of the Ju- 
GERUM, Or INTEGER. 

Acrus dir, called alſo actus gradratus, was the fquare of 
120 feet, or 14400, being the ſemis, or half of the ju- 
GERUM.—Dhis was alſo denominated medius, and mina. 
Varro de Re Ruſt. lib. i. cap. 10. | 

ACUANITES, AcvaniTz, in Eeclefiafticel Hiſtory, called 

more frequently Ma NniCHEEs. 

'They took the name from Acua, a diſciple of 'Thomas, 
one of the twelve apoſtles. 


on the ſouthern claw of CANCER. 
_ ACUHYATHA, in Zoology, the name of a very large ſer- 
pent, of a poifonous quality, in America, more uſually 
known by its name of cucurRvUcv, or CURUCUCA. 
ACUITION, in Grammar and Preſody. See ACUTITION. 
In medicine, it ſignifies increaſing the force of any thing 
by adding to it ſomething of the ſame ſort. 
ACULEATE, ACULEATED, ſomething that has ACULE1, 
or prickles. | 
Naturalifts divide fiſhes into thoſe with ecaleated, and non- 
aculeated fins. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 204. 
ACULEATUS htngus, in Zoology, a name given by ſome to 
the 1 marinus longus, a {mall prickly Weſt-In- 
dia . | 
ACULEI, among Botanifls, &c. denote the prickles or 
ſpines of "pp of the thorny kind. 
The is Latin, formed from acus, a needle. 
Among Zedlogifts, aculexs is alfo uſed for the fting of a 
bee, ſcorpion, or the like. 
The word aculeus is alſo ufed ſor certain of the 
ECHINI Marini. See Tab. of Foſſils, Claſs 10. 
ACULE1 pinnarum. See PINNE. 
ACULEOSA, a name of the cn Dubs polyacanthos. 
ACULER, in the Manege, is uſed for the motion of a 
horſe, when in working upon volts he does not go far 
enough forward, at every time or motion, ſo that his 
ſhoulders embrace or take in too little ground, and his 
croupe comes too near the center of the volt. Horſes 
are naturally inclined to this fault, in making demi-volts. 
ACUMEN, Furns, in the Ancient Mufic, was uſed to ſig- 
nify a found produced by the intention, or raiſing of the 
voice. 
Acumen differs from intention, as the effect from the carſe. 
ACUMINA, a the ancients, denoted a kind of mili- 
tary omen, or — ſuppoſed to have been taken from 
the points or edges of darts, javelins, ſwords, or other 
weapons; viz. by examining whether they were bright 
or ſolid, ſharp or blunted. | 
ACUPUNCTURE, or ACUPUNCTURATION, a method 
of curing many diſeaſes, by pricking ſeveral parts of the 
body with a needle, or inſtrument of that form. 
This is practiſed day by the Chineſe and Japaneſe, 
and other nations in that part of the world. They per- 
form the operation with a large gold, or ſilver needle, 
which they ſtrike into the ſeveral parts of the body, ei- 
ther with their hand, or with a hammer made on pur- 
poſe. It is extremely ſurpriſing that ſo ſevere and deſ- 
perate an operation ſhould be practiſed ſo much by a peo- 
* otherwiſe judicious, and that too in the head and 
rcaſt, as well as in the abdomen, arms, legs, thighs, 
and many other parts of the body, nay even in the ab- 
— of women with child, when the foetus is reſt - 
eſs. 
We ſometimes alſo find mention of an acupuncture prac- 
tiſed in Europe ; but this amounts to no more than the 
perforating or opening a part, e. g the cornea, with the 
point of a needle; which has been done with good ſuc- 
ceſs, for the cure of an hydropthalmia and hypopyon. 
It is chiefly uſed in diſeaſes of the head and lower belly: 
it is applied to the head, in head-aches, lethargies, con- 
vulſions, epilepſies, diſeaſes of the eyes, &c. To the 
abdomen in colics, dyſenteries, want of appetite, hyſ- 


ACUBENE, in Aftronomy, a name given by ſome to a ſtar | 


N 


terical diſorders, ſurſeits, pains of the belly and joints, 
obſtructions of the liver and ſpleen, &e. 
Su s are furniſhed with images, wherein all the places 
in the body proper for the needle are wen nw by marks, 
M. Ten Ryne was an eye-witnefs of the uſe of this punc- 
ture on a foldier, who being afflicted with violent diſor- 
ders of the ſtomach, and frequent vomitings at fea, ſud. 
denly relieved himſelf by pricking a thumb's breadth 
deep into four different 1 about the region of his 
PYLORUs, Ten. Ryn. Diff. de Acupunct. ap. Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne 148. p. 231, feq. 
ACURON, a name given to the AL 18MA. / 
ACUS, in Jt#hthyology, the name of a long and ſlender 
ſea-fiſh, of which there are two ſpecies, a larger and a 
ſmaller. | 
The larger is often a eubit long, and not thicker than a 
finger; its ſnout is long, tubular, and not flit all the way 
up, but only open at the end; its eyes are prominent. 
From the head to the anus it is of an 3 figure, 
and from the anus to the tail it is ſquare. e anus is 
nearly in the middle of the body, and near it is a long 
* —_ fiſſure for — ebe OD In all 
theſe reſpects, it m reſembles the hippocampus. 
It has two fins 20 gills, and another on” the —＋ 
theſe are all very ſmall, and che laſt, in particular, ſcarce 
diſcernible, unleſs when the fiſh is alive and in motion. 
Its tail is a ſmall fingle fin. It has a hard variegated ſkin, 
and has fo little deck about it, that it is not regarded as 
eatable. It is common in the Mediterranean, and is 
called by the Venetian fiſhermen biſcra, that is, the viper 
fiſh. Its mouth is of a ſtrange figure, opening vpward 
at the end of the ſnout. See Teb. of Fiſhes, Ns 25. 
Acus ſignifies alſo, with other authors, the belone or pa- 
phix, called in Engliſh the G AR-ſiſn, and by ſome the 
H0kNnAſh. The two diſtinct kinds und by this too 
general term, are diſtinguiſhed by the names of the au- 
thors who firſt named them; the ToBAcco-pipe fiſh, or 
that with the tubular noſe, being called the acut of Ari- 
ſtotle ; and the Gar-fiſh, or that with the horizontal 
_ mouth, the aczs of ian. 
is laſt is in ſhape ſomewhat like the former, being 
very long and flender, with a round back, and a flat belly. 
Its nofe or ſnout is very longs pointed and ſharp, and its 
head flat. The back is of a greeniſh colour, and the 
ſides and Ange veer bebop beth 
bluiſh n, and there is an o le dotted line, 
whech — the back. The Bates jaw is longer 
than the upper, and both are thick ſet with ſharp teeth. 
It has only one back fin, and its tail is forked. See Phil. 
Tranſ. vol. Ixiii. 1. Ne 21. from which it appears, 
that though the Ac us maxima ſquamoſa be a fiſh that is a 
er to our ſeas, yet its xv are common here. 
Bellonius has deſcribed another ſpecies of this fiſh, which 
is ſcaly, and has broader teeth, and is conſiderably larger 
than the common one, which either has no ſcales, or 
extremely minute ones. Its dotted line on the back is 
ſaid by ſome to be a fingle row of ſcales; and theſe au- 
thors affirm, that the has no other. Sce Lack- 
rus. «3% 
Acus is alſo uſed by ſome authors for the amMmoDYTEs, 
or S$AnÞ<ccl; a {mall BEL caught in the ſands. 
Acus alſo ſignifies chaff. | 
Acus paſtorts, a name of the sCAnox. 
Acvs meſchata, a name of the GER aniuM moſchatum. 
ACUTE, Sur, ſomething that terminates in a point, or 
edge; diſpoſed cither for piercing, or cutting. 
In this ſenſe, the word uſually fands oppoſed to cbtu/e. 
ACUTE angle, in Geometry, is that which is leſs than a right 
angle; or which does not ſubtend go degrees. 
Such is the angle ACB (Tab. Geometry, fig. 68.) 
AcuTE-angled triangle, is that whoſe three angles are a]! 
acute ; called alſo an exygonus triangle, i 
Such is the triangle ACB (Tab. Geometry, fig. 68.) 
AcUuTE=engular-feZfion of a cone, is uſed, by the ancient 
Geometricians, for the ELLIPS1S. 
ACUTE-angled cone, fee Cont. | | 
ACUTE, in is underſtood of a ſound, or tone, which 
is ſharp, ſhrill, or high, in reſpect of ſome other. 
In which ſenſe, the word ſtands oppoſed to grave; and 
both theſe properties of ſound depend on the quickne(s 
2 A of the vibrations by which they are pro- 
uced. 
Sounds conſidered as acutr, and „that is, in the re- 
lation of gravity and acuteneſs, conſtitute what we call 
tune, the foundation of all HARMONY. 
AcvuTE accent, in Grammar. See ACCENT. 
AcuTEt of See Diss AsE. 
| LA, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome to ſs 
the common anonwrs, or Res T-harrow, a fmall prickly 
8 red or white flowers, and famous for its 


— and tough root. 
TIATOR, in writers of the barbarous ages, denotes 
a perſon that whets, or grinds cutting inftrumems ; 


called 


rius, .coharius; &c. 3 a 
In the ancient armies there were gcutiatores, a kind of 
ſmiths, retained fo# whetting or keeping the arms ſharp. 
AC ON, or AcviT10N, in a general ſenſe, the ſame 
with acuating or ſharpening. 
AcuTiTiON. in Grammar, denotes the pronouncing, or 
marking a ſyllable with an acute ACCENT. 
ACUTITION, or actition, in Medicine and Chemiſtry, is uſed 
for ſharpening or increaſing the force of any medicine. 
ACYROLOGIA, denotes an improper acceptation, or ex- 
preſſion, wherein a word or phraſe is uſed in ſome un- 
uſual or oblique ſenſe, hardly reducible to the rules of 
language. 
The — is compounded of auvges, improper, and *, 
ermso, | 
Such, e: g. is the word ſþere, ſometimes uſed in Roman 
writers for timeo. | 
The acyrolegia bears a near affinity to the catachrefir, in- 
ſomuch that divers terms and expreſſions, alledged as in- 
ſtances of the latter, are by others brought as examples 
of the former, | 
AD beſtias, in Antiquity, is underſtood of a kind of puniſh- 
ment of criminals, condemned to be thrown to wild 
beaſts, | 
The term was alſo applied to a ſort of gladiators hired 
to fight with wild beaſts. 
Theſe are otherwiſe called be/iarti. 
Ab extra, a term uſed among Schiel Divines, in ſpeaking of 
the eternal operations of the Godhead. 
Acts or operations ad extra, are properly thoſe whoſe 
term or effect is not within the divine eſſence z by which 
they ſtand oppoſed to operations ad intra. Creation, pre- 
ſervation, regeneration, converhon, renovation, &c. are 
actions of God ad extra. 
Ap intra, among School Divines, is underſtood of thoſe acts 
of the Divine Being, whoſe term and effect is within his 
own eſſence. In which ſenſe, acts or operations ad in- 
tra, ſtand oppoſed to thoſe ad extra. | 
Ab hominem, among Logicians, is underſtood of a kind of 
ARGUMENT drawn from the belicf or principles of thoſe 
we argue with, and which of conſequence muſt be con- 
cluſive to them, though otherwiſe diſbelieved by us; or, 
it is where a diſputant quits his own language and ſyſ- 
tem, and borrows that of his opponent to convince him, 
by turning his own prejudices or errors againſt himſelf. 
1 his the ſchoolmen call argumentum ad heminem. 
. Av libitum, is ſometimes uſed in Muſie, for ſe piace, at dr/- 
cretion, It is alſo uſed, in general, for whatever is left 
to diſcretion. 
Ad ludes, in Antiquity, a Roman ſentence, whereby crimi- 
nals were condemned to entertain the people, either by 
fighting with beaſts, or with each other, and thus ex- 
ecuting juſtice on themſelves. 
to work in the mines. Criminals condemned to this, 
were called metallict. 
It were to be wiſhed that puniſhments of this kind could 
be ſubſtituted in lieu of our frequent executions; which 
are as repugnant to the principles of humanity, as to 
thoſe of ſound policy. 
Ap quiddities, among ſchoolmen, include the relations, 
analogies, agreements, - diſagreements, ſimilitudes, and 
diſſimilitudes of things. 
Ad quiddities are properly thoſe attributes of things, which 
anſwer to the queſtion, ad quid? to what ® By which the 
differ from mere QuiDD1T1Es, which anſwer to the queſ- 
ton, quid fit ? That is it ? The latter inquire what things 
are in themſelves; the former what they are, ad alia. 
AD valorem, is uſed in ſpeaking of the duties, or cuſtoms, 
paid for certain commodities ; ſome things are rated by 
the weight, meaſure, tale, or the like ; others pay ad va- 
lorem, according to che · value, or worth ſworn to by the 


Owner. 


AD AGE, Apaciun, 
Eraſmus has made 


a proverb, or popular ſaying. 

8 a . and valuable collection of 
Greek and Roman i 
— 2 adages, from their poets, orators, phi- 


Adage, roverb, and parcemia, are the ſame thing; but 

they differ from gnome, ſentence, and apophthegm. 

ADAGIO, in Mufic, one of the words uſed by the Italians 
to denote a degree or diſtinction of time. 

Adagio r * a flow time z the loweſt of any, except 


| Uſed ſubſtantively, it ſignifies a low movement. 
metimes this word is repeated, as 


denote a ſtill greater retardation in the time of the muſic. 
ADAL, in the lenſe of Paracelſus, ſignifies that part of 

plants, in which their medicinal virtue conſiſts ; or the 
pure and active parts of plants, ſeparated from the impure 


and inert, 
ADALIDES, in the n policy, are officers of juſtice, 
military forces. 


for matters touching 
In the laws of king Alphonſus, the edelides are ſpoken 


Vol. I. No LL 


AD metalla, in Antiquity, the puniſhment of being doomed | 


adagio, adagio, to 


| 


talled alſo in ancient gloſſaries, acutor, axovntings ſania- | 
; | | 


| 


| 


„ n 


of, as officers appointed to guide and direct the march- 
ing of the forces in time of war. —Lopez repreſents them 
as 'a ſort of judges, who take cognizance of the dif- 

| * ariſing upon excurſions, the diſtribution of plun- 

er, &c. 48, - 

ADAMANT, Apamas, in Natural Hiftory, & c. an an- 

cient name for a precious ſtone, by us called a viamoxy. 

Adamas is uſed by ſome ancient Neturali/ts, for the ſpume 

— a of gold; which is caſt away, as not being mal- 
Ale. b 


This is particularly called xpure eSaparte; and is miſ- 
taken by Pliny for the g 1 27 that — | 
ADAMANT is alſo uſed for a ſpecies of iron, denoting the 
hardeſt, or higheſt tempered part thereof, 
This. is ſometimes called the adamantine part of iron. 
Mr, Boyle more particularly gives the denotnination ada- 
mus lucidus, to a diamond in his poſſeſſion, which had 
the faculty of ſhining in the dark; a property ſince diſ- 
covered in many others, at leaſt when excited by fric- 
tion. Vid. Boyle, Phil, Work. Abr. t. i. p. 494. It. 
t. iii. p. 155. 


ADAMANT is ſometiines alſo uſed for the MAONET, or 


load-ſtone. a 
In which ſenſe Skinner thinks it may be beſt derived 
from the French aimant, which ſignifies the ſame. _ 

ADAMANTII, in Church 17005 a name given by ſome 
Chriſtian hiſtorians to the followers of Origen, ſurnamed 
Adamantius, becauſe of his unwearied pains iii reading and 
writing, or the ſtrength and acuteneſs of his reaſoning, 
according to ſome ; or rather, as Heuman ſays, whot 
name was Adamantius : however, Euſebius ſays, this was 
a common name given to Origen, without 3 any 
reaſon for it. Euſ. lib. vi. cap. 14. ; 

ADAMAS, in Aftrolagy, a name given to the moon. 

ADAMI Pomrm, in Anatomy, a protuberance in the fore- 

pu of the throat. | 
z5o0me fancy it is thus called upon a ſtrange conceit, that 
a piece of the forbidden apple, which Adam eat, ſtuck 
by the way, and was the occaſion of it. | 
In reality, it is only the convex part of the firſt cartilage 
of the larynx, called ſcutiformis. 
The name, Adam's apple, is alſo given to a kind of fruit 
frequent in Italy, reſembling a lemon, faid to be a good 
remedy againſt the itch. | 

ADAMIC earth, is a name ſome have given to common 
clay; called alſo terra zoica, rubella, and lutum. ; 
The occaſion of the name we ſuppoſe to be, that this is 
taken for the adamah, or ruddy earth, of which the firſt 
man was formed. 
This appellation is likewiſe given to the mud depoſited 
by ſea-water, which is a ſediment of the moſt flimy and 


unctuous parts contained in it. 

ADA „ ADAMIT=, a ſect who took upon them to 
imitate the nakedneſs of Adam: as if man had been re- 
inſtated in his original innocence. _ | 
The critics explain the name Adam, N, from whence 


the term ariſes, variouſly ; ſome by earth, others by red, 
others by acquieſcence. 

Prodicus was their author, according to the account given 
by Theodoret.—They were, in reality, a branch ſprung 
out of the CARPOCRATIANS and BASILIDIANS. 

This ſect is faid to have ſtarted up aſreſh in the fifteentl 
century, under Picard, their leader; who pretended to 
re-eſtabliſh the law of nature, which, according to him, 
conliſted in two things, viz. community of women, and 
nakedneſs. Theſe laſt walked naked in the public places; 
whereas the former only put off their cloaths in their aſ- 
ſemblics. 

An ingenious writer, viz. Beauſobre, has ſhewn, that 
the Adamiti/m, i. e. the nakedneſs of theſe people, is a 
mere calumny, forged by their adverſaries, the Calixtines 
and Papiſts, at the time when the Vaudois firſt ſhewed 
themſelves in that 1 IF ; 
Jovet and Moreri ſpeak of Adamites in England; and in- 
deed the Romaniſts and reformed mutually reproach each 
other with having Adamites among them. 

ADAMITES, in Church Hiflory, a name given by ſome 
writers to the firſt patriarchs, the ſons or deſcendants of 
Adam by Seth. In which ſenſe Adamites amount to the 
ſame with Sethites, and ſtand diſtinguiſhed from Cainites. 
There are divers traditions concerning the quarrels, wars, 
&c. between the Adamites and the Cainites. 

ADAMITES, Pra. See PRE-ADAMITES. 5 

ADAMITUM and Adamita, the hardeſt white ſtones, and 
ſtones in the bladder. The former, Paracelſus ſays, are 
a ſpecies of TARTAR, oo 

ADAMUS, Adam. This is uſed in an alchemiffical ſenſe, 
to ſigniſy the philoſopher's ſtone, which they call an ani- 
mal, and ſay it has carried its inviſible Eve in its body, 
ever ſince the moment they were united by the Creator. - 

ADAR, in the Hebrew Chronc/igy, the twelſth month of 
their eccleſiaſtical year, and the ſixch of their civil year. 
It contains only * and twenty days, and aniwers ta 
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ADARCE, in the Materia Medica of the ancients, a faltiſh 


AppeR, Sea, the Engliſh name of a 


Kae. or 


ADD. 


bar February, and ſometimes enters into the month of 
March, according to the courſe of the moon. 


humour conereting about the ſtalks of reeds, and other 
vegetable matter, in form of incruſtations. 
The ancients ſpeak of adarce, as chiefly produced in Cap- 
padocia and Galatia, though we alſo read of it in Italy; 
and of a native kind produced in Indian reeds, much as 
ſugar in the cane. 2 4 
83 is like that of the fine powder of the Aſſian 
None, or ſarcophagus, and its ſubſtance all lax and porous, 
much like the baſtard ſponge 3 fo that it might be called 
the baſtard ſponge of the marſhes. 
It is a topic adapted to rub and ſcour the fkin in a le- 
roſy, ſun-burning, tetters, freckles, and ſuch like ble- 
Miche being on the whole of an acrimonious quality. 
Dr. Plott deſcribes it in his Natura Hiſtory of Oxfor 
ſhire. -- | | 
Though ſome have ſuppoſed the incruſtations, often ſeen 
about our ſprings, to be the fame with the adarce of the 
Greek AN this ſeems a miſtake, as theſe ineruſ- 
fations poſſeſs none of the virtues or properties of that 
ſubſtance; it being principally compoſed of ſea · ſalt, of 
which thoſe contain no particle; being merely a mixture 
of earth and ſpar. | 

ADARCON, adarconim, an' ancient coin, mentioned in 
Scripture, uſually of gold, derived, as ſome think, from 
thoſe gold pieces coined by Darius, called pe Xor- 
Hoſtus makes the adarcon only equal to the Attic drachma z 
but bifhop Cumberland, after the ſcholiaſts of Ariſtò- 

hanes and Harpocration, twice as much. 

ADARTGES, a name for SAL armoniac. 

ADARME, in Commerce, a ſmall: Spaniſh weight uſed 
through their American provinces, equal to the ſixteenth 

; — of an ounce. 
ztephens renders it in Engliſh by a dram. 

ADARNECH, a name for o0RPIMENT. 

ADARTICULATION, is uſed, by ſome phyſicians, for 
«pbpul1e, by others, for Þraplpurrs. Sce AR THRODIA, 
and DIARTHROSIS. 

ADATAIS, or ApaTyYs, a muſlin or cotton cloth, very 

fine and clear, of which the piece is ten French ells 
long, and three quarters broad. 'This muſlin comes from 
the Eaſt Indies, and the fineſt from Bengal. 

ADCHER, in the Materia Medica, a name given by Avi- 
cenna and Serapion, to the sC&NANTH, or camel's 
hay. This ſeems to have been, at that time, the com- 
mon Arabian name of this drug ; but Garcias tells us, 
that in his time the Arabs called it adher. 

It is to be obſerved, however, that the Arabians have 

not confined this word to the sCXNANTH alone, but 
expreſs by it all the kinds of aßen. Thus, Avicerna 
tells us, that the adcher is of two kinds, the one bearing 
no fruit, the other bearing a hard black fruit : this plainly 
belongs not to the ſcænanth, but the common raub, of 
which Dioſcorides has, in the ſame manner, deſcribed 
two kinds, thus differing from one another. 

ADCORDABILES denarii, in ancient Law-books, denote 
money paid by the vaſſal to his lord, in the nature of a 
fine, upon the ſelling or exchanging of a revp. 

The word is formed from accorder, 10 agree. 

ADCRESCENTES, in the Roman Empire, the fame with 
ACCENSI. 

ADDACE, in Natural Hiftry, the name by which the 
Africans call the common ANTELOPE. See GAZELLA. 

ADDEPHAGIA, in Medicine, a term uſed by ſome phy- 

ſicians, to denote a greedineſs in children, whereby they 
load themſelves with new food, ere the old is digeſted. 
This is ſometimes alſo written corruptly, adephagta. 
The word is compounded of ay, much, and gayw, I cat. 
Some uſe addephagia in a more extenſive ſenſe, for vora- 
ciouſneſs in general, ſo as to comprehend the Bur1- 
MIA, PICA, and MALACIA. F 

ADDER, in Nrtural Hiftory, a venomous reptile of the 
ſerpent kind, more ufually called a vires. 

ADDER is alſo ſometimes confounded with %; thus the 
deaf adder, ſpoken of in the Engliſh Bible, is not pro- 

erly the adder, but the 45 : 
The adder differs from the ſnake, in that the former is 
much ſhotter for its bigneſs, eſpecially his tail below the 
vent; that it is marked on the back with black lines or 
ſpots, which the fnake wants ; that its belly is blackiſh, 
and of one colour, whereas the ſnake's is particoloured, 

of a pale yellow and blue; that it never grows to the 

© bigneſs which ſome ſnakes attain to; and laflly, that it 
is viviparous, whereas the ſnake is oviparous. 

cies of $SYNGNA- 

THUS, with a round body, and no pectoral or tail fins. 


Appen, Hater, in Zoology, a name given to the NATEIx. 


ADDtER-Bols. Sce DRAGON-FLIES. 


ADDER-STUNG, is uſed in reſpect of cattle, when ſtung 


with 215 of venomous reptiles; as adders, ſeorpions, 


t by a bedge-hog, or ſhrew. . 


\ 


ADD 


For the cure of fuch bites, ſome uſe an olntment made 
of dragon's blood, with a little barley-meal, and the 


whites of Ec "ty : 3 
ADDER'S-TO GUE, in Botany, a medicinal plant, ſo 
called either from its reſembling or its curing the bite of 
a viper. It is more commonly called ophioglefſum.. 
No part of the fructification of this plant is- viſible, ex- 
cept the fruit. This is an oblong, double, or diſtichous 
capſule, divided by a great number of tranſverſe articu- 
* lations, into many cells, each of which, when mature, 
ns tranſverſly, and is found to contain a great num- 
ber of ſmall ſeeds of a ſubovate figure. 
Caſpar Bauhine deſcribes what he calls three ſpecies of 
this plant. | 5 25 
Tournefort makes eight ſpecies of opHiodtossun, 
which are only the varieties of the common European 
kind, mentioned above. 
This is a ſpring plant, and is only to be found in April 
and May. It is not uncommon in wet meadows, and is 


eaſily diſtinguiſhed among the other ſpring plants by its 


ſpike, or tongue. | 

It is eſteemed one of the beſt vulnerary herbs this country 
produces ; but it is more in uſe among the common peo- 
ple than' in the ſhops. They give its juice internally, and 
uſe the herb bruiſed, or an ointment prepared from it, 
with lard, or May-butter, externally, at the ſame time. 
Farriers, &c. prepare an ointment of this herb, called 
ADDER's-tengue ointment, uſed as a remedy againſt the 
— of venomous beaſts, Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlix. part 2y 

112. 

ADD ERS. Wort. See BisTORT. 

ADDEXTRATORES, or AbpsxrxAR U, in the court of 
Rome, denote the pope's Mi rRE-bearers. 

Some ſuppoſe them thus called, on account of their 
walking at the pope's right-hand, when he rides to viſit 
the churches, 

ADDICE, ſee Apzx. 

ADDICO, fee AppicT1o. 

ADDICTI, in Antiquity, inſolvent perſons, or thofe who 
being ſentenced to pay a debt, but unable to do it, were 
_—_— to a kind of temporary ſervitude to the cre- 

dor. 


Inthis ſenſe, addicti were a 28 of ſervi; from whom, 
however, they differed in this, that a flave, when diſ- 
charged, became a libertus; whereas an addictus became 
ingenuus. Again, a flave could not be difcharged with- 


out the conſent of his maſter; whereas the addictus was 


diſcharged of courſe, when his debt was ſatisfied. 

ADDICTIO, AppicT1on, in the Roman law, a trans- 
ferring, or paſſing over goods to another; whether by 
ſentence of a court, or in the way of ſale, to him that 
bids moſt for them. 

The word ſtands oppofed to abdictio, or ABDICATION. 

It is formed of addico, one of the ſtated words uſed by 
the Roman judges, when they allowed the delivery of 
the thing or perfon on whom judgment had paſſed. 
Hence, goods thus adjudged E the prætor, to the right 
owner, were called bona addicta; and the debtors deli- 
vered up, in kke manner, to their creditors, to work out 
their debt, were called ſervi addicti. 

ADDICT10 is diem, denoted the adjudging of a thing to a 
perſon for a certain price; unleſs . = ſuch a day the 
owner, or ſome other perfon, gave more for it. 

ADDITAMENT, AppIiTAMENTUM, a thing added to 
another. It ſignifies the ſame as EPIPHYS1s, 
Additaments, in Phyfick and Chemiſtry, are things ſuper- 
added to the ordinary ingredients of any compolition. 

ADDITION, the a& of joming one thing to another, or 
of augmenting a thing, by the accefiion of others. 

ADDITION is alſo ufed for e thing added with itſelf. 

ADD1T1ON, in Arithmetic, is the firſt of the four funda- 
mental rales, or operations, of that art. 

Addition conſiſts in finding the amount of ſeveral num- 
bers, or quantities, ſeverally added one to another.—Or, 
addition is the invention of a number, from two or more 
homogeneous ones given, which is equal to the given 
numbers taken jointly, or together. 

The number, thus found, is called the ſum, or aggregate 
of the numbers given. | | 

The character of addition is +, which we ufually expreſs 


by plus. Thus 314 denotes the ſum of 3 4; and 


is read 3 plus 4. | | 

The addition of ſimple numbers is eafy. Thus it is rea- 
dily perceived that 7 and 9, or 7+9, make 163 and 

117115 make 26.. 

In longer, or compounded numbers, the buſineſs is per- 

formed by writing the given numbers in a row dow!- 
Wards; homogeneous under homogeneous, i. e. units 

under units, tens under tens, &c. and ſingly collecting 

the ſums of the reſpective columns. 

To do this, we begin at the bottom of the outmoſt row 

or column to the right; and if the amount of this co- 


lunin do not exceed 9, we write it down at the foot of 
the 


ADD 


written down, and the reſt reſerved to be carried 
— 2 next row, and added thereto; as being of the 
ſame kind or denomination. Kerber 
Suppoſe, e. g. the numbers 1357 and 172 were given to 
be added: write either of them, v. gr. 172; ündet the 
other 1357 3 ſo as the units of the one, viz. 2, 


ſtand under the units of the other, viz. 74 and 1357 
the other numbers of the one, under the corte- 172 
ſpondent ones of the other, viz. the place of ten 
under tens, as 7 under 5; and that of hundreds, 1529 


viz. 1, under the place of hundreds of the other, 
3-—Then, beginning, ſay, 2 and 7 make 93 which 
write underneath ; alſo 7 and 5 make 123 the laſt of 
which two numbers, viz. 2, is to be written, and the 
other one reſerved in your mind to be added to the next 
row, 1 and 3: then ſay, 1 and 1 make 2, which added 
to 3 make 5: this write underneath, and there will re- 
main only i, the firſt figure of the upper row of num- 
| bers, which alſo muſt be writ underneath ; and thus you 
have the whole ſum, viz. 1529. The ſame method will 
extend to any number of ſums, which are required to be 
united in one. 2 rh 
ADD1T10N of numbers of different denominations, for inſtance, 
of pounds, ſhillings, and pence, is 5 by adding 
or ſumming up each denomination by itſelf, always be- 
inning with the loweſt ; and if, after the addition, there 
enough to make one of the next higher denomination, 


for inſtance, pence enough to make one or more ſhillings, | 


they muſt be added to the figures of that denomination, 
that is, to the ſhillings ; only reſerving the odd remain- 
ing pence to be put down in the place of pence. —And 
the ſame rule is to be obſerved in ſhillings with regard 
to pounds. | | i | 


For an inſtance, 5 pence and 9 pence make 14 pence; | 


now in 14 there is once 12, or a ſhilling, and two re- 
maining pence ; the pence ſet down, an 1 
reſerve 1 ſhilling to be added to the next 40 pe K 
column, which conſiſts of ſhillings. Then 2 — 9 
1 and 8 and 2 and 5 make 16: the 6 put 5 g - 
down, and carry the 1 to the column of 9 
tens; 1 and x and 1 make three tens of 
ſhillings, or 30 ſhillings: in 30 — 
there is once 20 ſhillings, or a pound, and 10 over: 
write 1 in the column of tens'of ſhillings, and carry 1 
to the columns of pounds; and continue the addition of 
pounds, according to the former rules. 
Yo, half of an even ſum of ſhillings will be carried to 
the pounds; and the odd one (where it ſo happens) ſet 
under the tens of the ſhillings. | 
Abpiriov of Decimals, is performed after the fame man- 
mer as that of whole numbers; as may be ſeen in the 
following example. | 


195 16 2 


630.953 
51.0807 
305.27 
987.3037 
Abbiriox of Vulgar Fractions, ſee under FRAcT10N. | 


ADDIT10N of Ratios is uſed by ſome authors in the ſame 
ſenſe with compos1T1ION of RAT1os, which ſee. 


AppiT1oON, in Algebra, or the ADDITION of Species, is | 


performed by connecting the quantities to be added, by 
their proper ſigns; and alſo by uniting into one ſum, 
thoſe that can be ſo united. SceQUAanT1ITY, SPECIES, &c. 
Thus @ and b make 44%; @ and—b make - ;- and 
—b make—a—b; 7@ and ga make 7a+9ez—ay ac and 
by/ac make - ac V, or by/ac—ay/ac; for the 
order in which they are written, makes no alteration 
in their value. 
But, particularly, 1*, Affirmative quantities of the ſame 
ſpecies, or kind, are united by adding the prefixed num- 
bers whereby the ſpecies are multiplied. 

Thus, 74+9ae make 163. And 116c+ 15hc make 266c. 


. * Alſo 3 +5—make 9 and 24/ac + 7\/ac make 9 
1 G = make 1 Var. And in 
e 


manner 623177 make 13/3. Again, Mac 
Mac make a+by/ac, by adding together a and 6, as 


numbers multiplying ac. And fo ELI = | 


a+x 


ere make ke 
and 3a make 5a 4 3c. 22 8: Ma] 
2%; Affirmative fractions, whi 


nator, are added together by adding their numerators. 
Thus +} make 4, and = + 3 make E, and thus 


D — -+ L. 2 make 22 and aa. bx 


the tame column: if it do exceed g, the exceſs is only | 


ADDITION of irrational Quantities.— If th 


; ſurable, their ſuni will be 4/7 + y/ 5. | 
Appiriox, in Law, is that name, or title, which is given 


ch have the ſame denomi- | - 


Or BIMINU TIONS, 


mak — | , . 
6 
1 


2, Negative quantities re added after the ſame maniiet 
as tive. See NEGATIVE. | 
Thus, —2 and—z make-—f i- Ag and A. 
„V and —b\/ax make = Var. 
When a negative quantity is to be added to an affirma- 
tive one, the affirmative muſt be diminiſhed by the ne- 
gative one. 


make 


Thus, 3and—2 make 1 —_ and — © make =, 


ac and by ac make B- Vac. 
And note, that when the negative quantity is greater than 
the affirmative, the aggregate ſum will be negative. Thus, 
2 and = 3 make 13 —.— and += make and 
2 ac and — Vac make - 5 Vac. 


ey be of different 
denominations, reduce them to the ſame denomination; 
and if they be then commenſurable, add the rational 
uantities without the vinculum; and to their ſum pre- 
fix the radical ſign.— The reſt as in the addition of ra- 
tionals. 8 7 
Thus, we ſhall find /8+ /18=24/2+3y/2=54/2= 
+ 50. On the contiary, 4/7 and 4/5 being incommen- 


- 


to a man over and above his proper name, and ſurname 
to ſhew of what eſtate, degree, or myſtery he is; and 
of what town, village, or country. 
Additions of Eſlate, or quality, are yeoman, gentleman, 
eſquire, and ſuch like. | | 
Additions of Degree, are thoſe we call names of dignity ; 
_ 4597 earl, marquis, and duke. 

tions of ery, are ſuch as ſcrivener, painter, ma- 
ſon, and the like.” See CHOPCHURCH., | 
Additions of Place, are, of Thorp, of Dale, of Wood- 
ſtock. —Where a man hath houthold in two places, he 
ſhall be ſaid to dwell in both; ſo that his addition in ei- 
ther may ſuffice. Knave was anciently a regular add. 


non. 


By ſtat. 1 Hen. V. cap. F. it was ordained, that in ſuch 
ſuits or actions where proceſs of outlawry lies; fuch ad- 
dition ſhould be made to the name of the amt, to 
ſhew his eſtate, myſtery, and place where he dwells; 
and that the writs, not having ſuch additions, ſhall abate, 
if the defendant 'take exception thereto ; but not by the 
office of the court, —The reaſon of this ordinance was, 
that one man might not be troubled by the outlawry of 
another; but by reaſon of the certain addition, every 
* might bear his own burden. 

one be of the degree of a duke, earl, &c. he ſhall 
_ the addition of the moſt worthy dignity. 2 Inſt. 

9. 
Such titles, however, are not properly additions, but names 
of dignity. The title of knight or 1 is part of the 
party's name, and ought to be rightly uſed ; but the ti- 
tles of eſquire, gentleman, or yeoman, &c. being no 
part of the name, but additions, as people pleaſe to call 
them, may be uſed, of not uſed, or if varied, it is not 
material. 1 Lill. 34. 
An earl of Ireland is not an addition of honour here in 
England ; but ſuch a perſon niuſt be written by his Chriſ- 
tian and furname, with the addition of eſquire only; and 
the ſons of Engliſh noblemen, although they have given 
them titles of nobility, in reſpect to their families, if 
you ſue them, they muſt be named by their Chriſtian 
and ſurnames, with the addition of eſquire; as—ſuch-a- 
one, _ commonly called lord A, &c. 2 Inft. 

6, 666. 

addition is neceſſary, where proceſs of outlawry doth 
not lie. 1 Salk. 5. If a * a county of itſeif, 
wherein are . pariſhes, addition thereof, as de Lon- 
den, is ſufficient; but addition of a pariſh not in a city, 
muſt mention the county, or it will not be good. 1 
Danv. 237. AA anc: 


ADDITION, in Muſic.— The note or mark of addition is a 


dot placed on the right fide of a note, to ſignify, that the 
time of the ſound of ſuch note, is to be lengthened hatf 
as much more, as it would otherwiſe be. 


A note of addition amounts to the ſame with what is by 


ſome old Engliſh authors, called pr ich of perfection. | 
Thus a ſemibreve, when marked with a dot, is to be as 

long as three minims ;_ the minim, with the like dot, to 
be as long as three crotchets ; the crotchet as three qua- 
vers, &c. Ste CHARACTER. 


Abbirions, in Heraldry, denote a kind of bearings, in 


coat of arms, wherein are placed rewards, or additional 
marks of honour. \ 


In which ſenſe, additions ſtand oppoſed to ABATEMENTS, 
See DIFFERENCE. 
Additions reſemble, but differ from ordinaries. To the 


' Claſs 
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thſs of ddditiam belong a bordure, quarter, canton, gy- 
ron, pile, ſlaſques, hanches, voiders, ermine, and an | 
ineſcutcheon gules, called alſo an eſcutcheon 1 pretence. 
On any of theſe may an audition of hohour be placed, 
according to the pleaſure of the prince, or the fancy of 
the herald z which reward deſcends to none of che fa- 
mily, except the perſon's own direct line. In this man- 
ner the arms of a kingdom have been ſometimes given, 
by way of addition, to a private ſubject. 2 | 
ApniTions, in Diftilling, a name given to ſuch thihgs us 
are added to the waſh, or liquor, while in a ſtate of fer- 
mentation, in order to improve the vinoſſty of the ſpi- 
rit, procure a larger quantity of it, or give it a particu- 
lar flavour. © | 
All things of whatever kind, thus added in the time of 
fermentation, are called by thoſe of the buſineſs, who 
ſpeak moſt intelligentiy, additions; but many confound. 
thetn with things of a very different nature, under the 
name of FERMENTS. 
The additit#s uſed in the diſtillery, may be reduced to 
four general heads. 1. Salts, 2. Acids, 3. Aromatics, and 
4. Oi. A little tartar, nitre, or common falt finely 
powdered, may be added to the liquor while fermenting, 
eſpecially in the beginning of the operation; or in their 
ſtead, a little of the vegetable, or finer mineral acids, 
may be dropped in at different times, when found necel- | 
fary. Thele are of great uſe, eſpecially in the ferment- 
ing ſolutions of treacle, honey, and the like ſweet and 
rich vegetable juices, which either wholly want an acid 
in themſelves, or have it in too ſmall a proportion, or 
| Have been robbed or diveſted of it. The proper acids 
for this purpoſe are, the juice of Seville oranges, or le- 
mons, or the ſpirit of ſulphur, or Glauber's ſpirit of ſalt, 
or, what is greatly preferable to all theſe, a particular 
aqueous ſolution of tartar, a ſuccedaneum for which may 
be tamarinds, or the robs of ſome very acid fruits, or the 


| 


media ſubſtantia vini. On this foundation ſtands that in- 


enious practice of uſing a ſuitable proportion of the ſtill 
ttoms, or the remaining waſh, in the ſubſequent 
brewing. 
Aſter the fame manner, a very conſiderable quantity of 
any eſſential vegetable oil, may by proper management 
be converted into a ſurpriſingly large quantity of inflam- 
mable ſpirit; but great care in this caſe mult be had not 
to drop it in too faſt, 
damp the fermentation : and, indeed, the addin a large 
quantity of oil at once, is the common way of ſtopping 
the fermentation at any point required. | 
The beſt method, of all others, of 8 the oil, 
ſo as to avoid all inconvenience, is to reduce it firſt to an 
elzoſaccharum, by grinding it in a mortar, with a due 
quantity of fine fogar in powder. The oil thus added, 
with its particles difunited, and in form of powder, will 
—_ mix with the liquor, and immediately ferment 
with it. 
A la rtion of rectiſied ſpirit, or of any other 
n many, by prudent management, be alſo introduced 
into the fermenring liquor; and this will always come 
back with a large addition to the quantity of ſpirit, that 
would otherwiſe have riſen from the diſtillation. 
ADDITIVE, denotes ſomething to be added to another. 
Geometricians ſpeak of additive ratios 3 omers of 
additive equations, &c. x 
Avpp1TI1vVE ratio is uſed, by ſome writers, for that whoſe 
terms are diſpoſed to addition, that is, to compoſition, in 
oppoſition to ſubſiractiue ratio, whoſe terms are diſpoſed 
to ſubſtraQion, i. e. to diviſion. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 257. 
Suppoſe the line ac divided in the points 6 and x, 


a b c 


the ratio between ab and bx is additive ; becauſe the terms 
ab and bx compoſe the whole ax. But the ratio between 


BY 


- 


ar and bx is ſubſtractive, becauſe ax and bx differ by the | 


line ab. | 

ADDITIVE EQUATIONS, in Afironomy, thoſe which are to 
be added to the ſun's mean ANOMALY, in order to find 
the ne one. V. Hiſt. Acad. Roy. des Scienc. 1720, 

118. | | 

ADDOUBORS, in Law, ſee REDUBBORS, 

ADDRESS, in a general ſenſe, is uſed for {kill and 
management, and of late has been adopted from the 
French, and is ufed in genteel phraſe, alſo in Com- 
merce, as ſynpnymous with direCtion to a perſon or place. 
'The word is formed of the French verb addrefſer, to di- 
rect any thing to a perſon. | 

ADpnREss, means alſo a difcourſe preſented to the king, in 
the name of a conſiderable body of his people; to ex- 
preſs or notify their ſentiments of joy, ſatisfaQtion, or 
the like, on ſome extraordinary occaſion, | | 
We fay, the lords addreſs, the commons//addreſi,-Ad- 
dreſſes were ſirſt ſet on foot under the adminiſtration of 
Oliver Cromwell. —At Paris, their office of intelligence 


 ADDUCTOR pollicis 


nor too much at a time; this might | 


ADDUCENT Muſcles, or AvpucToRs, are thoſe which 
bring forward, cloſe, or draw together, the parts of the 
body whereto they are annexed. | 
The word is compounded of ad, 1; and ducere, te draw 
or bring. 
faucet or adductors, ſtand oppoſed to abducenti, or ab- 

HErOYS. 

ADDUCTION, in Anatomy, the motion, or action, of the 

'  ADDUEENT muſcles. Sec ADDUCTOR: | | 

ADDUCTOR Sc, a muſcle of the eye, ſo called, be- 
cauſe it inclines its pupil towards the noſe. 

It is alſo called bibiterivs ; becauſe it directs the eye to- 
ward the cup in drinking. 

ADBucToR pellicis, is a muſcle of the thumb, which ariſes 
tendinous, and aſcends obliquely towards a broad termi- 
nation, at the ſuperior part of the firſt bone of the 
thumb, See Tab. Anat. ( Myol.) fig. I. n. 31. & fie. VII. 
: 7.—Its office is to bring the thumb near the fore- 

nger. | 
Thie muſcle is called by Albinus, and the generality of 
writers, the abductor indicis; and by Winſlow, the „em- 


interaſſeus indicis. 6 

pedis, called alſo antithenar, is a muſcle 
of the great toe, which ariſes from the inferior part of 
the os cuncifor me tertium, and is inſerted into the wternal 
part of the of/@ ſeſamoidea of the great toe; which it draws 
nearer the reſt. 

ApDucToR indicis, is a muſcle of the fore-linger, ariſing 
from the inſide of the bone of the thumb, and inſerted 
into the firſt bone of the fore-finger, which it draws to- 
wards the thumb. 

ADDUCTOR minimi digiti pedis; the ſame as TRANSVERSA- 
Lis pedis, 

Anbucrtor profiate, a name given by Santorini to a muſ- 
cle, which he alſo calls | Ana proflate ; and which 
Winſlow calls preſlaticus ſuperior. Albinus, from its of- 
fice, has very properly called it compreſſor proflate. 

ADDUCTOR brachit ſerves to draw the arm toward the 
trunk of the body; though Winſlow finds its office more 
complicated, and that it acts in concurrence with the 
flexors and extenſors, in bending and extending the 
arm. 

ADEB, in Commerce, the name of a large Zgyptian 
weight, uſed b N for rice, and conſiſting of two 
hundred and ten okes, each of three rotolos, a weight 
of about two drams leſs than the Engliſh pound. But 
this is no certain weight ;; for at Roſetto the ade is only 
one hundred and fifty okes. 

ADEC ſignifies ſour milk. 

ADECTOS, an epithet applied to a medicine that alla ys 
the ſenſe of pain, or the uneaſineſs created by ſtimu- 
ants. | 

ADEL-fb, a name given by fome nations to the lavaretus, 

or a/bula nobilis. 
Theſe are generally treated of by authors as two different 
kinds of fiih. But Artedi contends, that they are the 
ſame ſpecies, and diſtinguiſhes them by the name of the 
coregonus, with the upper jaw flat, and longer than the 
under ; and with fourteen rays in the back fin. 

ADELING. See ATHEL1XxG, 

ADELPHIANI, in Church Hi/tory, a ſect ſo called from 
their leader Adelpbizs. 

ITN fingular in this, that they kept the Sabbath as 
a fa 
3 ALC, in Ancient Cuſlamt, denotes a ſervant of 
e king. 

The word is alſo written adelſcalebe, and adelſcalcus. It is 
compounded of the German adel, or edel, noble, and ſealc, 
Jervant. Among the Bavarians, adelſcalcs appear to have 
been the ſame with royal thanes among the Saxons, and 
thoſe called 1 rez1s in ancient charters. 

ADEMPTION, Abu rio, in the Civi ! Law, the RE Vo- 
CATION of a grant, donation, or the like. 

The ademption of a legacy may be either expreſs; as when 
the teſtator declares in form, that he revokes what lie 
had bequeathed : or tacit, as when he only revokes it in- 
direQly, or implicitly. See Recis310n, 
Thus if A by will gives his daughter M 1000!. to be firſt 
FR his debts, beſide a ſhare out of the dividend 
his eſtate 4 and afterward, on her marriage, an agree- 
ment be made for what ſhe ſhould have out of A's eſtate, 
that it ſhould be only 110cl. which ſhould be in full of 
what was intended thereout ; this agteement is an ademp- 
fion of the legacy. 

ADEN, a gland. See GLAnDuLA, 

ADEN HERA, in 2 the name of a genus of 

plants belonging to the claſs of decandria monegynia, the 

Characters of which are theſe : the perianthium is very 

ſmall, and is' compoſed only of one leaf divided into 

five ſegments at the edge. flower conſiſts of five 
leaves, and is of a campanulated form, The petals are 


| . and ſeſſile, and they turn inwards, and are hol - 


F 


wed underneath. The ſtamina are ten erect tubulated 
filamcnts, 


is called oureau d ad- | 


A D E 


Klaments, a little ſhorter than the flower; and the än⸗ 
theræ are roundiſh and incumbent, and bear on their ex- 


terior apex a globoſe glandule. The germen of the piſtil 
is oblong and gibbous on the back in the lower part. 
The ſtyle is tubulated, and of the length of the ſtamina, 
and the ſtigma is ſimple. 
d, in which are ſeveral round ſeeds. 
 ADENOGRAPHY, that branch of Anatomy which de- 
ſcribes the glands, and glandular parts of the body. 
The word is compounded of ay, gland, and ypage, 1 
deſcribe. | 
denography is the ſame with what ſome others call adeno- 
logy, or the adenological part of Anatomy, 
ADENOS, a kind of cotton, otherwiſe called marine cot- 
ton. It comes from Aleppo by the way of Marſeilles, 
where it pays 20 per cent, duty, according to the TARIFF 
of the year 1706. Its valuation, by the ſame tarrf, is 
of 76 livres, 16 ſols. 
ADENOSUS abſeeſſus in Medicine, a crude hard tubercle, 
difficult of diſcuffion, and reſembling the appearance of 
a gland. 
ADEPS, among Phyſicians, fat. This is an animal oil, ſe- 
creted from the blood, and contained in the membrana 
adipoſa, or, as Boerhaave calls it, the membrane celluloſa; 


number of membraneous laminæ, joined irregularly to 
each other at different diſtances, ſo as to form numerous 
interſtices of different capacities, which communicate 
with each other. Theſe interſtices have been named cel- 
lule, and the ſubſtance made up of them, the cellulous 
ſubſtance. | 
Theſe cellular interſtices are ſo many little bags or ſatch- 
els, filled with an unctuous or oily juice, more or leſs 
liquid, which is called fat; the different conſiſtence of 
which depends not only on that of the oily ſubſtance, but 
on the ſize, extent, and ſubdiviſion of the cells. 
Neumann divides fats, from their conſiſtence, into three 
kinds; the firſt, called pingueds, is ſoft and thin, and 
becomes liquid in a very ſmall heat; ſuch is that which 
we meet with in birds, reptiles, and fiſhes (the very large 
fiſhes excepted.) 'The ſecond is thick, liquifies leſs 
readily, and is denominated axungia. The third is more 
hard and firm; when taken from the animal it is called 
adeps, and when freed from the ſkins, &c. ſevum. The 
two laſt kinds of fat are chiefly found in quadrupeds. 
In ſome parts of the body, the fat ſerves for a cuſhion, 
pillow, or mattreſs; as on the nates, where the lamine 
and cells are very numerous. In other parts this mem- 
brane has few or no /amine, and conſequently little or no 
fat; as on the forehead, elbows, &c. 
In the young fetus there is ſcarce any fat ; but in the 
older fetus, fat begins to appear. When the child is 
born, and for ſome years after, it hath much far imme- 
diately beneath the f 
_ dantly ſpread on the glutei muſcles. | 
Fats taken freely as food are difficult of digeſtion; relax 
and weaken the tone of the ſtomach and inteſtines, and 
are ſuppoſed likewiſe to render the juices tenacious, and 
to increaſe the bile. 
The medical virtues of fats, as manifeſted by experience, 
are ſuch as ariſe from their uſe in external applications, 
for ſoftening and ſuppling, for abating pains and ſpaſms, 
and for promoting maturation. Thoſe: that are princi- 
pally uſed are the fat of viper, hog's lard, and mutton 
ut. 
ADEPTS, Aprpr1, a denomination given to the profi- 


cients in Alchemy; particularly to thoſe who pretend to 
the ſecrets of the philoſophers ſtone, and the univerſal 
medicine. 

The word is formed from the verb adipiſci, ta obtain. 
Ripley, Lully, Paracelſus, Helmont, Hollandus, Sen- 
divogius, &c. are the principal among the adepti. 

It is a ſort of tradition among the Alchemiſts, that there 
are always twelve adepti; and that their places are im- 
mediately ſupplied by others, whenever any of the fra- 
ternity die. 


The term adepts is ſometimes more rally applied to 
thoſe who are proficients in an kind of Hines. 
Av ATE, ADEAQUATUM, — equal to, or co- 

extended with, another; and filling the whole meaſure 
and capacity thereof. 


In chis ſenſe che word ſtands 


ADEQUATE, or total, in Logic, is applied to the objects of 
ſeience. The —_—_ object of T7 ſcience inches the 
material and formal object: the material object of a ſci- 
ence, is that part which is common to it with other ſci- 
, _ 9 is that which is peculiar to itſelf. 
QUATE idias, or notions, in AM, i 
or 2 of an obje „ 
anſwer to all the parts and rti 
M. Leibnitz defines an ade netin 
ſeveral characters we have 
Vo. I. Ne 5. 


— to INADEQUATE. 


it. 


The fruit is a long compreſſed | 


which is not a ſingle membrane, but a congeries of a great 


in; in men, the fat is moſt abun- | 


ect, as perfectly repreſent it, or 


adequate notion to be that, of whoſe | 
diſtin ideas. Thus, a circle 


A b 


being defined a figure bounded by a eurve line which re- 

turns into itſelf, and whoſe points are all equally diſtant 

from a certain intermediate point thereinz our notion 
of a circle is adequate, if we have diſtin ideas of all 
theſe circumſtances, viz. a cutve returning upon itſelf, 

a middle point, an equality of diſtance; &c. 

All 81MPLE ideas are adequate and perfect; and the fa- 

culty, be it what it will, that excites them; repreſents 
them entire. 
The ideas of modes are likewiſe adequate, or perfect; ex- 
cept of thoſe modes which occaſionally become ſub- 
ſtances z for when we f. of modes ſeparately exiſt- 
ing, we only conſider them ſeparate from the ſubſtance 
by way of abſtraction. 
All abſtract ideas are alſo adequate and perſect; ſince they 
— all that part of the ſubject which we then con- 

er.— Thus, the idea of roundneſs is perfect, or ade- 
quate, becauſe it offers to the mind all that is in round- 
neſs, in general. 
Of the ſame kind are all ideas, of which we know no 
original, or external object really exiſting out of the 
mind; by oceaſion of which they were excited in us, and 
of which we think them the images. Thus, when a d 
is before us, it is the external object without us whic 
raiſes the idea in our mind ; but the idea of an animal; 
in general, has no external object to excite it: it is cre- 
ated b 1 mind itſelf, and muſt of neceſſity be adequate 
or perfect. 
On the contrary, the ideas of all ſubſtances are inade- 
— and imperfect, which are not formed at the plea- 
ure of the mind, but gathered from certain properties, 
which experience diſcovers in them. | 
This is evident, becauſe our knowledge of ſubſtance is 
very defective; and we are only acquainted with 
ſome of their properties : thus, we know that filver is 
white, that it is malleable, that it melts, &c. but we do 
not know what farther properties it may have; and we 
are wholly ignorant of the inward texture of the particles 
whereof it conſiſts. —Our idea of ſilver therefore not re- 
preſenting to the mind all the properties of filver, is in- 
adequate and imperſect. | 

ADERAIMIN, foe ALDERAIMIN. | 

ADES, er Hapss, a due, from à and jv, denotes the in- 
viſible ſtate. In the heathen mythology, it comprehends 
all thoſe regions that lie beyond the river Styx, viz. Ere- 
bus, Tartarus, and Elyſium. See HELL. 

ADESSENARII, a name given to thoſe who hold that 
Jeſus Chriſt is really profent in the euchariſt; but in a 
manner different from what the Romaniſts hold. 

From the Latin verb adeſſe, to be preſent. , 

The Adeſſenarii, called alſo Impanatoret, are divided into 
four different opinions touching the point. Some hold 
that the body of Jeſus Chriſt is in the bread ; others, 
that it is about the bread ; others, that it is with the 
bread ; and, laſtly, others, that it is under the bread. 
See IMPANATION. 

ADFECTED equation is that where the unknown quantity 
is found in two or more different degrees, or powers. 
E. gr. „ -D Tg ; where there are three differ- 
ent powers of x; viz. &, x*, and x*. See EqvAT TON. 

ADFILIATION, ApF1LIAT1o, is uſed to entf a Go- 
thic cuſtom z; where a perſon remarrying, who has chil- 
dren by a former bed, renders them capable of inherit- 
ing equally with the common children of both parties. 
This is done by agreement, and is otherwiſe called, by 
ſome, adoptio per matrimonium. 

This cuſtom is ſtill retained in Germany, under the name 
einkindſchafft, and unio prohum. 

But the learned Heineccius obſerves, that the znio prolium 
is not an ADOPTION, 

ADHATODA, in Botany, the Malabar nut. See Jus- 
TICIA-» 

Tournefort enumerates four ſpecies of this plant, which 

by Houſton and Linnzus is called JusriciA, a name 

given to it in the Zeylanic tongue, from its virtue of ex- 
ling the dead fœtus, which it ſigniſies. 

HESION, ADHERENCE, in Phyfics, the act of two 
bodies which are joined or faſtened to each other, either 
by the mutual impreſſion of their own parts; or the com- 

reflion of external bodies. See Conegs1o0Nn. 

The word is compounded of ad, to; and herere, to flick. 
Anatomiſts ſometimes. obſerve proſphyſes, or adbefiens of 
the lungs to the fide of the thorax, the pleura, and dia- 
phragm, which give occaſion to various diſorders. 
e adbefions of two poliſhed planes, and two hemi- 
ſpheres, are phænomena urged in behalf of the weight 
and preſſure of the ATMOSPHERE. 

The argument drawn from the adþe/jon of two poliſhed 

planes, urged in behalf of the weight and preſſure of the 

atmoſphere, might be objected to, as this preſſure is not 
ſufficient to produce the effect, and that poliſhed bodies 
will adhere very ſtrongly» even in an exhauſted receiver. 


How- 


— 


* 


| 
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However, it is certain, that the air contributes in part to 

this ADHESION, 

Dr. Deſaguliers has given experiments of the adheſon of 

leaden bullets to each other : the cauſe of which is re- 

ſolved into the principle of ATTRACTION. Phil. Tranf. 

389. 

| We alf> read of adheſions of the dura mater to the cra- 
nium ; of the ſtone to the bladder; though ſome combat 
this laſt as a chimera z at leaſt the inſtances of it appear 

to be rare. 
We have alſo ſeveral caſes of adhe 
mentioned in the Philoſophical 

481. 15 | 

Ae in Logic. The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh two kinds 
of certitude; the one of ſpeculation, which ariſes from the 
evidence of the thing; and the other of adheſion, or at- 
tachment, which does not depend on the evidence, but 
on the importance of the matter, and the intereſt we 
have in its truth, 

ADHESION, or ADHERENCE, is alſo uſed for the perſiſting 
in a former opinion or reſolution. —After the free confe- 
rence between the two houſes, concerning the bill. for 
preventing occaſional conformity, when the lords retired, 
and it came to the final vote of adhering, they were ſo 
equally divided, that in three queſtions put on different 
heads, the adhering was carried but by one vote in every 
one, and by a different perſon each time.—'The com- 
mons likewiſe adhered; and thus the bill was loſt. 

- ADHIL, . in Afronomy, a ſtar, of the ſixth magnitude, _ 
the garment of Andromeda, under the laſt ſtar in her 
foot. \ 

ADHOA, in Ancient Cuſtoms, denotes what we otherwiſe 
call RELIEF. | 
In which ſenſe, we ſometimes alſo find the word written 
adoha, adhoamentum, and adbogamentum. 

ADJACENT, or ApjoivinG, ſomething fituate near, or 
aſide of another; of ad, to, and jacere, to lie. 

ADIANTUM, Maidenhair, in Botany, the name of a ge- 

nus of plants, the characters of which are theſe: the 
flowers are not diſcovered. 'The ſeeds are contained in 
ſpherical capſules, placed in the ſinuſes and complica- 
tions of the leaves, and ſurrounded each with an elaſtic 
ring, which contracting, burſts the capſule, and ſcatters 
abroad the minute ſeeds. To this it is to be added, that 
the leaves of the maidenhairs have all one general ap- 
pearance, by which they are eaſily diſtinguiſhed at ſight, 
from the other plants of the fern kind. See Tab. 1 of 
Botany, Claſs 16. 
Tournefort enumerates twenty ſpecies of this plant. 
In the Linnzan ſyſtem of Botany, the general character 
of the adianta is, their having the frucliſications iu form 
of oval ſpots, diſpoſed in cluſters under the reflected 

tops of the leaves; and they are claſſed with the crypto- 
gamia filices. 
The adiantum is eſteemed a great peCtoral, and gives 
name to a ſyrup much in uſe for that intention. It is 
alſo ſaid to be a remover of obſtructions, both of the 
kidneys and the menſes, though little uſed in thoſe in- 
tentions. Its efſence is by ſome commended in hypo- 
chondriac and hyſteric complaints. 

ADIANTUM aureum, called alſo muſcus capillaris, polytrichum 
aureum medium, C. B. polytrichum nabile, vel primum, poly- 


— 


s of the inteſtines, 
ranſactions, Number 


trichum apulei aureum, &c. in Engliſh, golden maiden- | 


HAIR, is of the moſs kind. It grows in heathy and 
boggy ground. It is a good ſudorific, and its infuſion 
drank bot is recommended againſt pleuriſies. 
rius gives a relation of this plant riſing ſpontaneouſly out 
of the ruins of a town burnt down in Germany ; as the 
eriſymum vulgare did from the ruins of London. 

e various ſpecies of this plant abound with a neutral 
faponaceous quality, approaching to nitre; with their 
mucilage they impart all their virtue to boiling water. 
The beſt preparation, therefore, of the plant, is a ſtrong 
infuſion made with boiling water, and ſweetened with 
liquorice root. The French make a ſyrup of the adian- 
tum verum, and flavour it with orange flower water; and 
a ſyrup is made in America of the adiantum Canadenſe, 
with maple ſugar. Our confeCtioners prepare a ſyrup 
of it, which they ſell under the name of capillaire. "Theſe 
ſyrups are eſteemed in diſorders of the breaſt ; as they 
allay tickling coughs from defluxions of thin rheum, and 
afſiſt the expectoration of phlegm. 

ADIAPHORISTS, ADpIAaPHORISTA, or ADIAPHORITES, 
a name given in the ſixteenth century to the moderate 
 LUTHERANs, who adhered to the ſentiments of Melanch- 
* thon; and afterwards to thoſe who ſubſcribed the interim 
of Charles V. 
The word is compounded of the privative a, and ua, 
Ferent. 
ADIAPHOROUS, ApIAPHORUS, is a name given by 
Mr. Boyle to a kind of ſpirit diſtilled from tartar, and 
ſome other vegetable bodies; and which is neither acid, 


Camera- | 


| ADICE, fee NeTTLE. 
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vinous, nor urinous; but in many reſpects different 
from any other ſort of ſpirit. | | 

ADIAPNEUSTLA, ſignifies defective perſpiration, from 
denſe pores, &c. 

ADIAPTOTOS ; the Greek word ſignifies frm ; but it ig 
a name given by phyſicians to a remedy for the cholic, 
which is ſtone parſley, henbane-ſeed, white pepper, &c. 
made into an electary. 

ADIARRHOEA, in Medicine, ſignifies a total ſuppreſſion 
of all the neceſſary evacuations. 


ADJECTIVE, in Grammer, a kind of noun joined with 4 
ſubſtantive, either expreſſed or implied, to ſhew its qua- 
lities, or accidents. ; 
The word is formed of the Latin adjicere, to add to; a8 
deſigned to be added to a ſubſtantive, without which it 
has no preciſe g + oor 1 ' 

Father Buffer defines adjeives in a manner ſomewhat 
different from other grammarians.—Nouns, according to 
him, are ſubſtantives, when the objects which they re- 
preſent are conſidered ſimply, and in themſelves, with- 
out any regard to their qualities: on the contrary, they 
are adjectives, when they expreſs the quality of an object. 
Thus, when I ſay ſimply, an heart, the word heart is a 
ſubſtantive, becauſe none of its qualities are expreſſed; 
but when I ſay, @ generous heart, the word generous is an 
adjective; becauſe it adds a quality, or attribute, to the 
heart. Adjectives, then, appear to be nothing elſe but 
modificatives. 

In effect, the end of an adjefrve being only to expreſ; 
the quality of an object; if that quality be the object it- 
ſelf whereof we ſpeak, it becomes a ſubſtantive ; e. gr. 
if I ſay, this book is good; good, here, is an adjeclite; but 
if I ſay, good is always to be choſen, it is evident good is the 
ſubject I ſpeak of ; and conſequently, good, there, is the 
ſubſtantive. 

On che contrary, it often happens in other languages, 
and ſometimes in our own, that a ſubſtantive becomes 
an adjective; as, for inſtance, in theſe words: the king, 
hero as he is, remembers he is a man; where the word hero, 
though ordinarily a ſubſtantive, is yet apparently an ad- 
jective. 

From this idea of an adjeclive, it appears that many of 
the nouns, which, in the common grammars, are ac- 
counted ſubſtantives, are really adjefives, and vice verſe ; 
grammar in this, and a thouſand other inſtances, depend- 
ing upon cuſtom. | 

Some diſtinguiſh adjectives into phyſical and metaphyſical ; 
the former bein uſed to diſtinguiſh phyſical eſſences, in 
conſequence of the immediate impreſſions they make 
upon us; the latter to denote thoſe which are metaphy- 
ſical and abſtrated, in conſequence of ſome operation 
of our minds with regard to them. — Again, 

ADJECTIVES, in Logic, are divided into four kinds ; the 

nominal, the verbal, the numeral, and the pro-nominal. 

The nominal are thoſe which diſtinguiſh certain ſpecies 

by ſome inherent and permanent quality, which ariſcs 

either from the nature of the thing, or from its form or 
ſituation ; ſuch as good, black, round, external, & . The 
verbal, are thofe which denote ſome accidental or adven- 
titious quality, which appears to be the eſſect of an ac- 
tion which paſſes, or has paſſed, in the thing under con- 
ſideration; ſuch as rampant, domineering, careſſing, embel- 
liſhed, &c. Numeral adjeftives are thoſe which rank any 

ſubject in numerical order, as, f, ſecond, laſt, &c. 

Pre-neminal are thoſe which do not concern either ſpecies, 

action, or arrangement, but are merely indications of 

individuality ; theſe adjefives are either perſonal, as mine, 
thine, &c. or they have a vague and indeterminate mean- 
ing, ſuch as, ſome, one, many, &c. or laſtly, they ſerve 
= purpoſe of mere indication, ſuch as, this, that, ſuch, 

e. | 

Verbal and nominal adjefiives, are alſo called CONCRETES. 

AD INQUIRENDUM, a judicial writ, commanding in- 
quiry to be made of any thing touching a cauſe depend- 
ing in the king's court, for * execution of juſtice; 
as of baſtardy, or the like. Reg. Judic. 

ADJOINING is particularly uſed 2 the aſſociating of 2 
perſon to another; or appointing him a collegue, or 
ADJUNCT, 

ADJOURNMENT, in Law, the putting off a couRT, or 
meeting; and appointing it to be kept at another time or 


lace. 
The word is formed of the Latin ad, t; and the 
French jour, day, q. d. another day. 
In which ſenſe, we meet with the phraſe adjournment in 
eyre, for an appointment of a day when the juſtices in 
eyre intend to ſit again. 

Journments in parliament differ from prorogations. 
And each houſe has the privilege of adjournng itſelf. 

ADIPOSUS, fat, or fatty. The word is chiefly uſed in 

Anatomy, as an epithet of certain cells, ducts, membranc%, 


an 


and veſſels, e. g. MEMBRANA & VASA adipeſa CELLULZ 
adipoſe, DUCTUS adipoſi, & c. See ADEPS. 5 
arp ON, from the privative «a, and %a, thirft; a 
name given by Hippocrates to oxymel; who ſays alſo 
that the pti/ana, by its glutinouſneſs, prevents or cures 
thirſt. Medicines adminiſtered for alloying thirſt are 
called by this name. b 7 
ADIPSOS ſignifies the Egyptian 
a pill, or catapotium, compo 
mentioned by Galen. 
ADIRATUS, a price or value ſet upon things ſtolen or 
loſt, as a recompence to the owner. 
ADIRIGE fignifies l ammoniacum. 
ADIT, in a general ſenſe, denotes the approach to, or en- 
trance of any thing. ; 
The word is originally Latin, aditus, formed from adire, 
fo go 19. 
In which ſenſe, we meet with adit of a houſe, adit of a 
theatre, of the circus, &c. 
ApiT of a mine, the hole, or aperture, whereby it is en- 
tered and dug, and by which the water and ores are car- 
ried away. ; | 
Adit of a mine amounts to the ſame with cuniculus, or 
drift, and is diſtinguiſhed from AlR-ſbaft. Phil. Tranſ. 
Ns 69. 
The 247 is uſually made on the fide of a hill, towards 
the bottom thereof, about 4, 5, or 6 feet high, and 8 
wide, in form of an arch; ſometimes cut in the rock, 
and ſometimes ſupported with timber, ſo conduCted, as 
that the ſole or bottom of the adit may anſwer to the 
bottom of the ſhaft, only ſomewhat lower, that the wa- 
ter may have a ſufficient current to paſs away, without 
the uſe of the pump. 
Damps, and the impurity of the air, are the great impe- 
diments againſt driving adits above 20 or 30 fathoms, by 
reaſon of the neceſſity, in this caſe, of letting down air- 
ſhafts from the day to meet the adit, which are often 
very expenſive, both on account of the great depth of 
mines, and the hardneſs of the mineral ſtrata to he cut 
through. The beſt remedy againſt this, is that practiſed 
in the coal-mines near Liege, where they work their 
adits without air-ſhafts : the manner of which is deſcribed 
by Sir Robert Moray. Vid. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 5. 
Ali of a mine, is ſometimes uſed for the AlR aft itſelf, 
being a hole driven perpendicularly from the ſurface of 
the earth into ſome part of a mine, to give entrance to 
the air. 
In this ſenſe we ſometimes find it improperly written 
addit. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 200. 
To draw off the ſtanding water in winter, in deep mines, 
they drive up an adit, or Alx Haft, upon which the air 
diſengages itſelf from the water, when it begins to run, 
with ſuch violence, as produces a noiſe equal to the 
burſting. of a cannon, daſhes every thing in the way 
againſt the ſides of the mine, and looſens the very rocks 
at a diſtance. Ibid. N* 26. 
ApiT in ſhips, in Antiquity, was a ſpace in the upper part, 
where the ſhip was wideſt, at which people entered, an- 
ciently called agea. | 
AviITs of a theatre, aditus theatri, in Antiquity, were doors 
on the ſtairs, whereby perſons entered from the outer 
porticos, and deſcended into the ſeats. 
ADJUDGING, in Law, the act of paſling a determinate 


ſentence in behalf of a perſon. 


1 liquorice, and 
ed by Aſclepiades, and 


of a thing to a perſon by a legal ſentence, decree, or 

judgment. 

Abjupicar to is more particularly uſed for the addiction, 
or conſigning a thing ſold by — Fong or the like, to the 

higheſt bidder. | 

ADJUNCT, Apjuxnctum, in Philoſophy, ſomething 

joined or ſuperadded to a being from without. See Ap- 

JUNCT10N. | 

Or, an adjun# is an additament or acceſſion to a thing, 

not eſſentially belonging to it, but only accidental 

thereto. | 

There are two kinds of adjunds ; the one, a ſubſtance 

(whether ſpirit or body) accidentally ſuperadded to an- 

other, as its ſubject.—Such is water in a ſponge, or 

veſſel, and ſuch is the ſoul in the body. 

The ſecond an attribute or mode, accidentally likewiſe 

ſuperadded to a ſubſtance, whether body or ſpirit. —Such 

is figure in a body, knowledge in the mind, &c. 

Some divide adjun#ts into abſolute; which agree to the 

whole thing, without any limitation : thus, paſſions are 

abſolute om of a man :—and limited, which only agree 

to their ſubject in reſpe& of ſome certain part thereof: 

thus, man only thinks, conſidered as to his mind; only 


rows, as to his body, &c. 
ethics, we uſually reckon ſeven adjunds, popularly 
guibus auxilits, cur, 


called circumſtances ; guis, quid, ubi, 
 quomode, quands. OM ; 
ADJUNCTS, in Rhetoric and Grammer, are certain words or 


ADJUDICATION, the act of adjudging the property | 


ADL. 


things added to others; to amplify the diſcourſe, or dug 
ment its force. wi 
Such are adjectives, attributes, and epithets, "which arc 
added to ſubſtantives, ſubjects, &c. to expreſs their na- 
ture, qualities, accidents, &c. 
Arguments drawn from adjunfs, are ſupplements or en- 
forcements of the proof ariſing from the circumſtances 
of the fact. | | 
ADJuncr is alſo uſed in civil concerns, for a coLLrove, 
or fellow-officer, aſſociated to another, to affiſt him in 
his miniſtry, | 
ADJUNCT gods, or ADJuncTs 
among the Romans, were 4 
added as aſſiſtants to the 
their functions. | 
Thus, to Mars was adjoined Bellona and Nemeſis; to 
Neptune, Salaciaz to Vulcan, the Cabiri; to the good 
Genius, the Lares ; to the Evil, the Lemures, &c. 
Apjuvers, or ApJoInTs, in the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, denote a claſs of members, attached to the pur- 
ſuits of | qe goo ſciences. | 
The claſs of adjun&s was created in 1716, in lieu of the 
eleves : they are twelve in number; two for geometry, * 
two for mechanics, two for aſtronomy, two for anatomy, 
two for chemiſtry, and two for botany. —The eleves not 
taken into this eltabliſhment were admitted on the foot 
of ſupernumerary adjun#?s, See ACADEMY. | 
ADJUNCTION, the act of joining, or adding, of one 
thing to another. 
All adjunction implies a ſubordination. — The adjun# is for 
the ſake of a thing it is joined to, not contrary-wiſe; as, 
the cloaths for the man; not the man for the cloaths.— 
3 is part of a thing, cannot be called an adjun#? 
Ot it. 
There are various ſpecies of adjunction; viz. by ADH8s- 
SION, by APPOSITION, ADJACENCY, ACCUBATION, 
INCUBATION, IMPOSITION, ASSFSSION, &c, 
AD JURA REGIS, is a writ that lies for the king's clerk 
againſt him who endeavoured to eject him, to the pre- 
judice of the king's title in right of his crown. 
JURATION, a part of exorciſm, wherein the devil is 
commanded, 'in the name of God, to depart out of the 
body of the poſſeſſed, or to declare ſomething. 
ADJUTAGE. See AJuTAGE. 
ADJUTANT, in the Military Art, an officer in the army, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to aid and aſſiſt the major. 
Adjutant is the ſame that we otherwiſe call Aid- Major. 
In the cavalry, each regiment has an aqutant, and in the 
infantry, each battalion.” 
The adjutant receives the orders every night from the 
brigade-major, which, after he has carried to the colonel, 
he delivers out to the ſerjeants. Where detachments are 
to be made, he gives the number each company mult 
furniſh, and aſſigns the hour and place of rendezvous. 
He alſo places the guards, receives and diſtributes am- 
munition to the companies, and, by the major's orders, 
regulates the price of bread, beer, &c. 
ADJUTANT is ſometimes alſo uſed by the French for an 
aid de camp. 
The word is formed of the Latin adjutare, to offi}t. 
ADJUTANT, among the Feſuits. The general of the Je- 
ſuits had a ſelect number of fathers of that order reſiding 
| with him, under the denomination of adjutants-general z 
who had each their ſeveral province, or country, under 
their care, as France, England, &c. Their buſineſs was 
to inform the father-general of the occurrences of ſtate 
in ſuch countries; to which end, each of them had 
their correſpondents, delegated emiffaries, viſitors, re- 
ents, provincials, &c. See JESUITS. 
ADJUTORIUM; in Anatomy, the humerus, or ſhoulder- 
ne. a 
It is thus called from adjuvare, to help. 
Some authors uſe this word for a medicine intended only 
as auxiliary, or ſubſervient to another of greater efficacy: 
in particular, after a due uſe of internals, for an exter- 
nal remedy, applied to a part affected, to aſſiſt in, and 
complete the cure. 
ADJUVANTIA, fee JuvAxrIA. 
ADLE egg, that which is not fecundified by the cock's 
tread. | 
Adle egg is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called a 
ſubventaneous one. ; 
Aale eggs, after incubation, are found to contain a ſhape- 
leſs, globoſe, aſh-coloured body, not unlike a meta. 
Phil. Tranſ. No 87, | 
ADLEGATION, in the Pablic Law of the German em- 
pire, a right claimed by the ſtates of the empire of ad- 
joining plenipotentiaries, in public treaties and negoci- 
ations, to thoſe of the emperor, for the tranſacting of 
matters which relate to the empite in general, 
In which ſenſe adlegation differs from /egationg which is 
the right of ſending ambaſſadors on a perſon's own ac- 
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Several princes and ſtates of the empire enjoy the right 


of legation, who have not that of ation, and vice 
verſa. The biſhops, for inſtance, have the right of ad- 
ation in treaties which concern the common intereſt, 
but no right of legation for their own private affairs. The 
like had the duke of Mantua: 2 
The emperor allows the princes of Germany the — 
lege of legation, but diſputes that of adlegation. They 
challenge it as belonging to them jure regni, which they 
enjoy in common with the emperor himſelf. Ludwig 
has à diſcourſe on the ſubject, wherein the controverſy 
is treated at large. 1 
ADLOCUTION, Abrocurio, in Antiquity, is chiefly 
underſtood of ſpeeches made by Roman generals to their 
armies, to encourage them before a battle, We fre- 
quently find theſe adlocutions expreſſed on medals, by the 
abbreviature ADLOCUT. COH. 
The general is ſometimes repreſented as placed on a tri- 
bunal; often on a bank or mount of turf, with the co- 
horts ranged orderly round him, in manipuli and turme. 
The uſual formula in adlecutions was, fortis eſſet ac fidus. 
ADMANUENSES, in ancient Lew s, denote perſons 
who ſwore by laying their hands on the book. 


The word is compounded of the Latin ad, to, and manus, | 


Hand. 

In which ſenſe, admanuenſes amount to the ſame with 
laymen, and ſtand oppoſed to clerks, who were forbid to 
ſwear on the book, their word being to be reputed as 
their oath z whence they were alſo denominated fide 


digni. 

AD MEASUREMENT, ADMENSURATIO, in Law, a writ 
which lies ſor the bringing thoſe to reaſon, or medio- 
crity, who uſurp more of any thing than their ſhare. 
This writ lies in two caſes; termed, 

ADMEASUREMENT of Dower, Admenſuratio dotis, where 
the widow of the deceaſed holds more from the heir, or 
his guardian, on account of her dower, than of right 
belongs to her. And, 

ADMEASUREMENT of Pa 
lies between thoſe who have common of res a 
pendant to their freehold, or common by vicinage, in 
caſe any of them ſurcharge the common with more cat- 
tle than ought. 

ADMINICLE, or ApminicUuLE, ADMINICULUM, a term 
uſed in ſome ancient ſtatutes, for aid, help, or ſupport. 
Stat. 1 Edw. IV. cap. 1. | 


ADMINICULATOR, in Ecclefiaftical Writers, denotes an 


ancient officer of the church, whoſe buſineſs was to de- 
fend the cauſe of widows, orphans, and others deſtitute 
of help. The adminiculator is the ſame with what is 
otherwiſe called ADvocaTzE of the poor. 

ADMINICULES, among Antiquaries, are applied to the 
attributes, or ornaments, wherewith Juno and ſome 
other figures are repreſented on medals. 

ADMINICULUM, in the French Juriſprudence, ſignifies 
the beginning of a proof; an imperfect proof; or a cir- 
— or conjecture, tending to form or fortify a 
proof. 

ADMINISTRATION imports the government or direc- 
tion of affairs; and particularly the exerciſe of diſtribu- 
tive juſtice. 


Indolent princes confide the adminiſtration of public af- 


fairs to their miniſters. —Civil wars are uſually raiſed on 
pretence of male-adminiftration, or of abuſes committed 
in the exerciſe of juſtice, &c. 
The two criterions of a good adminiſtration in England, 
according to Trenchard, are, the keeping the nation out 
of foreign broils, and paying off the public debts ; the 
latter of which depends on the former. 
ADMINISTRATION, in the Engliſh Law, ſignifies the act, 


or office, of an adminiſtrator, in managing and diſpoſing | 


of a man's goods, or eſtate, that died inteſtate, or with- 
out any will; with an intent to give an account thereof. 
In this caſe, inftruments, or powers, called letters of ad- 
miniſtration, are taken out in the prerogative court. 
Theſe letters muſt be granted, 1. to the buſband of the 
wite's goods and chattels; 2. to the wife of the huſ- 
band's goods and chattels; 3. if there is no huſband or 
wite, to the children, ſons or daughters; 4. if there be 
no children alive, to the father or mother; 5. then to a 
brother or fiſter of the whole blood, or of the half blood, 
(who, for this purpoſe, are of equal degree with the 
whole blood); 6. and if there are none ſuch, to the next 
of kin, as uncle, aunt, or couſin; 7. then to a creditor 
of the deceaſed; 8. and for want of all theſe, to any 
other perſon, at the diſcretion of the ordinary; or the 
ordi may grant to a ſtranger letters ad colligendum 
bona defuntit, to gather up the goods of the deceaſed ; or 
may take them into his own hands to pay the deceaſed's 
debts, in ſuch order as an executor or adminiſtrator 
ought to pay them. But it is ſaid he or the ſtranger, 
- who hath letters ad colligendum, cannot ſell them, with- 
out making themſelves executors of their own wrong, 
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and aQion lies only againſt the ordinary, &c. Wood's 
Inſt. 333. 

By 5 21 Hen. VIII. widows, and next of kin, are 
to be appointed adminiſtrators, and a mother is to have 
adminiſtration of goods of a child, before a brother or 


ſiſter, &c. But an admini/tration may be granted to the 
father before a widow z and a reſiduary legatee ought to 
be preferred before the widow in an adminiſtration cum 
8 annex0, 3 Salk. 21. 

granting adminiſtration, bonds with ſureties are to be 
taken for the adminiſtrator, to make and exhibit an in- 
ventory of the goods of the deceaſed, to render a juſt 
account thereof, and to make a diftribution of the ſur- 
pluſage after debts paid, according to law, &c. Stat: 
22 and 23 Car. II. cap. 10. See ADMINISTRATOR, 
Exzcurok, INTESTATE, KINDRED. 

ADMINISTRATION is ſometimes alſo uſed for the direction 
of the affairs of a minor, a pupil, a lunatic, or the like. 

ADMINISTRATION is alſo uſed in reſpect of eccleſiaſtical 
functions. The parſon has the adminilration of the ſa- 

craments in his pariſh. Adminifration of the euchariſt is 

rohibited to perſons excommunicate. 

| In beneficiary matters they diſtinguiſh two kinds of admi- 

niftration ; temporal, which relates to the temporalities of 

a benefice, dioceſe, &c. and ſpiritual, to which belong 

| the power of excommunicating, &c. 

ADMINISTRATION, in Anatomy, is uſed for the manner of 
diſſecting the parts of the body, particularly the Mvus- 
CLES. 

In which ſenſe, admini/tration is ſynonymous with enchei- 
reſis, exerciſe, &c. | 5 
Anatomical admini/irations are not to be learned by oral 
precepts, but require ocular inſpection.— Galen, Har- 
vey, and others, have diſcourſes expreſs under the title 
of anatomical admini/trations. 

ADMINISTRATION, in Commerce, is alſo uſed for a Spaniſh 
ſtaple at Calao in Peru, a city on the coaſts of the 
South Sea, where all ſhips, allowed to trade on the coaſt, 
are obliged to unload their European goods, and pay 
certain duties. 

ADMINISTRATOR, in Law, he to whom the ordinary 
commits the adminiſtration of the goods of a perſon de- 
ceaſed, in default of an executor. 

An action lies for, or againſt, an admini/trator, as for, or 
againſt, an executor z and he ſhall be accountable to the 
value of the goods of the deceaſed, and no farther :— 
unleſs there be waſte, or other abuſe chargeable on him: 
If the adminiſtrator die, his executors are not admini/tra- 
ters; but the court is to grant a new adminiſtration. —If 
a ſtranger, who is neither adminiſirator, nor executor, 
take the goods of the deceaſed, and adminiſter, he ſhall 
> charged, and ſued as an executor, not as an admini- 
ator. 
The origin of adminiftraters is derived from the civil law. 
Their eſtabliſhment in England is owing to a ſtatute 
made in the thirty-firſt year of Edward III. Till then, 
no office of this kind was known, beſide that of exe- 
cutor : in caſe of a want of which, the ordinary had the 
diſpoſal of goods of perſons inteſtate, &c. 
There are divers ſorts of adminiſtrators. 
Adminiſtrator durante minore ætate, is where an infant is 
entitled to adminiſtration of the goods of an inteſtate ; 
in which caſe adminiſtration is granted to another, until 
he is of the age of twenty-one years. Though where 
the infant is made executor, ſuch adminiſtration, during 
his minority, ceaſing at his coming to the age of ſe- 
venteen. 5 Rep. 29. 6 Rep. 27. 
Adminiſtrator cum teſlamento annexo, is one to whom admi- 
niſtration, with the will annexed, is granted, upon an 
executor's refuſal to prove the teſtament, or upon his 
dying before the probate. 1 Inſt. 113. , 
aminiſtrator de banis non, & c. is one to whom adminiſtra- 
tion is granted of the goods of a teftator remaining un- 
adminiſtered, by reaſon of his executor's dying inteſtate. 
2 Roll. Abr. 907% There is alſo 

Adminiſtrator pendente lite ; and durante abſentia extra reg- 

num. | 
If a woman have goods thus committed to her charge, or 
adminiſtration, the is called adminiftratrix 3 and is ac- 
countable, &c. in like manner as an adminiſtrator. 

ADMINISTRATOR is alſo uſed for the advocate of a church. 

ABMINISTRATOR is alſo uſed for a perſon appointed to 

receive, manage, and diſtribute the revenues of an hoſ- 

pital, or religious houſe. 

ADMINISTRATOR is alſo uſed for a prince who enjoys the 

revenues of a ſecularized biſhoprick. 

Yet this title does not hold univerſally : the king of 

England, as elector of Brunſwie-Lunenburg, for in- 

ſtance, is not called adminiftrator, but duke of Bremen 

and Verden; and the king of Pruſſia is not adminiftra- 

8 but duke of Magdeburg, and prince of Halber- 

t. 
ADMINISTRATOR is alſo uſed for the regent or ne 


ADM 


ol a kingdom, during the minority of its proper prince, 


or even a vacancy of the throne. 


during a vacancy, by cenſure, or ſuſpenſion. 


ADMINISTRATOR is 
rovince. 
ADMINISTRATRIX, ſee ADMINISTRATOR. 


who commands the naval forces of a kingdom or ſtate, 
and takes cognizance by himſelf, or officers appointed by 
him, of all maritime cauſes. 


of this important officer, whom we find eſtabliſhed, with 
| ſome variation, in moſt kingdoms that border on the 
ſea. 
Du Cange aſſures, that the Sicilians were the firſt, and 
the Genoeſe the next after them, who gave the denomi- 
nation admiral to the commanders of their naval arma- 
ments; and that they took it from the Saracen, or Ara- 
bie amir, a general name for any 1 
— The firſt admiral we read of in Engliſh hi was 
under Edward I. But the firſt title of admiral of Eng- 
land conferred upon a ſubject, was given by patent of 
Rich. II. to the earl of Arundel and Surrey. 

ADMIRAL of England, the lord high, in ſome ancient re- 
cords called capitaneus marinorum, is judge, or preſident, 
of the court of admiralty. . 

He takes cognizance, by himſelf, his lieutenant, or de- 
puties, of all crimes committed on the ſea, or the coaſt 
thereof; and all the civil and marine tranſactions relat- 
ing thereto: as alſo of what is done in all great ſhips, 
riding in any great river, beneath the bridges thereof 
next the ſea. 
Anciently, the .admiral had alſo juriſdiction in all cauſes 
of merchants and mariners ; not only on the ſea, but in 
all foreign parts. We have had no high admiral for ſome 
years; the office being put in coMM18$10N, or under the 
adminiſtration of the lords commiſſioners of the admiralty. 

ADMIRAL is alſo uſed for the 4 — in chief of a 
ſingle fleet, or sau ADRON; and is diſtinguiſhed by a fla 
diſplayed at his — maſt-head. r 
Thus, we ſay, the admiral of the red; the admiral of the 
white, and admiral of the blue. See Navy and Squa- 
DRON. | 
The term admiral is alſo applied to all flag - oſſicers; in 
which ſenſe it includes-vice-admirals, and rear-admirals. 

ApmiRaL, Rear, is the admiral of the third, and laſt ſqua- 
dron of the royal fleet, and carries his flag at the mizen- 
top-maſt-head. 

ApmiRaAL, Vice, is one of the three principal oſſicers of 
the royal navy; who commands the ſecond ſquadron, 
and has his flag ſet up at the fore-top-maſt-head. 

ADmIRAL, Vice, is alſo an officer appointed by the lord 
high admiral, in divers parts of the kingdom, with judges 

' - and marſhals ſubordinate to him; for the exerciſing of 

juriſdiction in maritime affairs, within his reſpective 
mits. 4 , 
There are s of twenty vice admirals.— From their 
deciſions and ſentences, appeal lies to the court of admi- 
raliy in London. 

There are alſo admirali of the galleys. 

Monſtrelet makes mention of an admiral of the archers, or 

croſs-bow-men. See ARBALET. 

DMIRAL is likewiſe the name of the principal veſſel of a 

flcet, on board of which is the admiral. 

When two ſhips of war, bearing the ſame colours, meet 

in the ſame port, that which arrived firſt, has the title 

and prerogative of admiral; and the other, though of 


A 


greater ſtrength and rate, ſhall only be accounted: vice- 
admiral.— It is pretty much the ſame with the veſſels in 
the cod and whale ry. 'That which arrives firſt, in 


any harbour or creek of Newfoundland, takes the title 
- and quality of admiral, which it retains during the whole 

fiſhing ſeaſon. —Such ſhip may ſecure to herſelf ſo much 
beech, or flakes, or both, as are neceſſary for the num- 
ber of boats ſhe ſhall uſe, with an overplus of one boat 
only more than ſhe uſes.—The maſter of the ſecond ſhip 
is vice-admiral; and the maſter of the third rear-admiral, 
oi FisHERY. | 
DMIRAL'S Court, or the High Court of Admir See 
Cour of ADMIRALTY. * wt 
Apis AL, in Conchology, the name given by authors to 
| 2 very beautiful, and very precious ſhell, of the volura 
kind. See Tab. of Shells, N 10. | A 
Of theſe the curious reckon four ſpecies. 1. The grand 
admiral. 2. The vice-admiral. 3- The orange-admira!. 
9 And, 4. The extra · admiral. 
The firſt of theſe 
| 222 _ in on, * mu hundred florins. , It 
u ot a very elegant and bright white enamel, and is va- 
riegated with bands of —.— repreſenting, in ſome de- 
E rs 1% the 9 a man of war at ſea; 
rr is of a very curious ſhape, 


— * 


The pope pretends to the adminiflration of the empire, | 
— uſed for the preſident of a 


ADMIRAL, Ap un ALius, ADMIRALLUS, a great officer, 


. Authors arg'divided about the -origin and denomination | 


| 


; 


n 
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and formed with particular elegance about che head; the 
clavicle being exerted. There runs along the center of 
the large yellow band in this ſhell, a fine denticulated 
line, which is its diſtinguiſhing character. ” 
The vice-admiral is an elegant ſhell, but its head is leſs 
beautifully wrought than in the admirul, and its broad 
band wants the dentated line, ſo remarkable in that. 
_— orange-admiral has more yellow than either of the 
ers. «ji 
The extra-admiral has the ſame bands with theſe, but 
they run one into another, and form a more mixed 
clouding. ; 

ADMIRATION, in Grammar, a note or character, inti- 
mating ſomething worthy to be admired, or wondered 
at.—It is expreſſed thus (I). See CHARACTER. 

ADMISSION, Abutss io, in the Hccleſiaſtical Law, an 

act whereby a biſhop, upon examination, admits or al- 
lows a clerk to be able, or competently qualified for the 
office; which is done by the formula admitto te habilem. 
All perſons are to have epiſcopal ordination before they 
are admitted to any parſonage or benefice ; and if any 
ſhall preſume to be admitted, not having ſuch ordina- 
tion, &c. he ſhall forfeit 100/. Stat. 14. Car. II. 
No perſon is to be admitted into a benefice with cure of 
301. per ann. in the king's books, unleſs he is a bachelor 
in divinity at leaſt, or a preacher lawfully allowed by 
ſome biſhop, &c. | 

ADMITTENDO Cleric, is a writ granted to him who 
hath recovered his right of preſentation. againſt the bi- 
ſhop in.the common pleas. 

ADMITTEND®O in $Socium, is a writ for the aſſociation of cer- 
tain perſons to JUsTiCEs of As$izEt formerly appointed. 

ADMONITION, in Ecl1a/tical fair, a part of diſcipline 
much uſed in the ancient church. It was the firſt act, 
or ſtep, towards the puniſhment, or expulſion of delin- 
quents, In caſe of private offences, it was performed 
according to the evangelical rule, privately : in caſe, of 
public offence, openly, before the church. If either of 
thoſe took effect, for the recovery of the fallen perſon, 
all farther proceedings, in the way of centure, ceaſed : 
if they did not, recourſe was had to EXCOMMUNICATION. 
By the ancient canons, nine monitories, or admonitions, 
at due diſtance, are required before excommunication. 

ADMONITION is alſo uſed, in writers of the barbarous age, 
for the CITATION, or ſummoning a perſon to appear in 
a court of juſtice. See SUMMONs, &c. 

ADMONITIO FUSTIUM, a military puniſhment, among 
the Romans, reſembling, in ſome reſpects, our whip- 

ing or laſhing, but performed with a vine-branch. 

ADMORTIZA'TION, among Feudal Hriters, the act of 
reducing lands to MORTMAIN. | 

ADNATA, in Anatomy, a thick white membrane, inveſt- 
ing the ball of the eye; and making the outermoſt coat 
thereof: called alſo arcumeſſalis & circumcalvalis. 

It is the tunica adnata that makes what we commonly call 
the white of the EYE; whence it is alſo called the Al- 
from the pericranium, and grows to 


BUGINEA. 
The adnata {prings 
the exterior part of the tunica cornea, ſerving to connect 
the whole eye both to the-paipebre, and the adjacent 

bones, and thus keep it faſt in the ſocket ; whence it is 
alſo called conjunctiva. 

To leave room for the viſible ſpecies to paſs through it, 
a little round aperture is left in the fore-part, called the 
ſight, through which the IR Is and PUPILLA appear. 
The adnata abounds with veins and arteries, which, 
though ordinarily not viſible, are conſpicuous in ophthal- 
mies, which are properly inflammations of this part. 
The academiſts Nature Curie give the hiſtory of a dropſy 
of the adnata, and its cure, Ephem. Germ. Dec. 3. 
An. 3. Obſ. 3. p- 4 | 

ADNATA, or Aduaſcentia, among Gardeners, denote thoſe 

off-ſets, which by, a. new germination under the earth, 
roceed from the lily, narciſſus, hyacinth, and other 

wers, and afterwards grow to true roots. 'The French 
call them cayeux, talks. 

ADNATA is alſo a term uſed for ſuch things as grow upon 
animal or vegetable bodies, whether inſeparably as hair, 
wool, horns, &c. or, accidentally, as the ſeveral epiſtical 

lants. , | 

NOUN, . ADNoMEN, or ADNAME,, is uſed by ſome 
Grammarians to expreſs what we more uſually call an 
ADJECTIVE, | | 

ADOLESCENS ſignifies the iron bars that ſupport the fire 
in a grate or furnace. 

AD OCTO, q. d. to the eighth number; a term uſed by 
ſome ancient philoſophers, to denote the higheſt, or ſu- 
perlative degree: becauſe, in their way of wp > ge; 

ualities, they.reckoned no degree above the eighth A 
ADOLESCEN E, ADOLESCENTIA, the ſtate of growing 
uth ; or that period of a perſon's age commencing from 

his. infancy, and terminating at his full ſtature, or man- 
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The word is formed of the Latin adaleſcere, to grow. 
The ſtate of adoleſcence laſts fo l 
- to grow, eicher in magnitude or firmneſs. 

It is commonly computed to be between 35 and 25, or 


even 30 years of, age though in different conſtitutions | 


its terms are very different —The Romans uſually reck- 


oned it from 12 to 25 in boys; and to 21 in girls, &c. | 


—And yet, among their writers, juvenis and adoleſcens 
_ are — uſed indifferently, for any perſon under 


The dee being arrived at 4 degree of firmneſs and 
tenſion ſufficient to ſuſtain the parts, no longer yield and 
1 the efforts of the nutritious matter, to ex 

them : fo that their farther accretion is ſtopped from 
the very law of their nutrition. : 

ADON Al, of the names of God in Scripture: this 
word ſigni properly my lords, in the plural number, 
as Adom, ifies my lard, in the fingular number. The 
Jews, who either out of reſpect, or 1 ition, do not 

pronounce the name of Jehovah, read in the room 
of it, as often as they meet with Jehovah in the Hebrew 
text. But the ancient Jews were not ſo nice; there is 
no law which forbids them to pronounce the name of God. 

ADONIA, in Antiquity, folemn feaſts, in honour of Ve- 
nus, and in me of her beloved Adonis. 

They were begun by the women, who imitated the eries 
and lamentations of Venus, for the death of her para- 
mour.—When they were weary of lamenting his death, 
they changed their note, and ſung his praifes, and made re- 
joicings, as if he were raiſed to life again: or rather, accord- 
ng to Meurfius, theſe two offices made two diſtinct feaſts, 
which were held at different times of the year, the one 
ſix months after the other; Adonis being ſuppoſed to 
aſs half the year with Proſerpine, and half with Venus. 
he adonia were obſerved with great ſolemnity by moſt 
nations, Greeks, Phoenicians, Lycians, Syrians, Egyp- 
tians, &c. To theſe the prophet Ezekiel is ſuppoſed to 
refer, chap. vin. ver. 14. 
The adona were otherwiſe called ſalamlo. The abbe 
Banier has a memoir on the hiſtory of the ADonia. 
Mem. Acad. Inſcript. tom. iv. 

ADONIC, in , denotes a ſhort kind of verſe, con- 
liſting of a dactyl, and a ſpondee, or a trochce.—As 
rara Juventus. 

It takes its name from Adonis ; as having been originally 
uſed in the Threnz, or lamentations for that favourite. 
The chief uſe of the Adonic verſe is at the end of each 
ſtrophe of Sapphic verſe; or among Aniſtophanic ana- 

zſts in the ancient tragedy. But we meet with Adonics 
by themſelves without Sapphics, as alfo Sapphics with- 
out Adonics, 

ADONIDES, in Botany, are thoſe writers, who have given 
hiftories, or catalogues of the plants cultivated in fome 

articular place. 

ONION, among the Ancient Botanifts, a ſpecies of 
fouthernwood according to Gorræus, which uſed to be ſet 
in pots, and ferved as an ornament for gardens. 

ADONIS, in Zoology, the name of a ſmall fiſh, of the an- 

illiform kind, of a cylindric ſhape, and about fix 
inches long; it is of a gold colour, mixt with a greeniſh 
hue in fome parts, and in others with a reddiſh. It has, 
on each ſide, a white ſtraight line running from the gills 
to the tail. Its gills are very — ſmall, and 
many have ſuppoſed thence that it had none. It is re- 
markable for ſleeping on the ſurface of the water, and 
near the ſhores; and Rondeletius affirms, that he has 
ſeen them ing upon the dry rocks. 
Mr. Ray ſuſpects this fiſh, which is alfo called exocetus, 


to be the ſame with the Exocoꝝ r us of Bellonius, or the 


GOTTORUGINE. 

Apontis fles, ſee PHEA8anT's He. 

Apon1s potio, an ancient or drink made of wine, 
mixed with flour of roaſted ; the ſame with what 


Fa ms e called CYCEON. 2 jo 
18, x ſect or among Divines and Critics 
who maintain, that L way rs points ordinarily an- 


nexed to the conſonants of the word Jehovah, are not | 


the natural points belonging to that word, nor expreſs 
the-true pronunciation of it, but are the vowel-points, 
belonging to the words Adonai and Elohim, applied to the 
conſonants of the ineffable name chovah ; to warn the 
readers, that inſtead of the word Jehovah, which the 
Jews were forbid to pronounce, and the true pronuncia- 
tion of which had been long unknown to them, they are 


always to read Adanai. | 
ADOP (FR, in Chemiſtry, fee Rtcerver. FA 
ADOPTIANT, in Church Hi/tory, a ſect in the eighth cen- 


tury, whoſe diſtipguifhing tenet was, that Chriſt, as to | 


his human nature, was not the proper, or natural; but 
only the . ſon of God. i 
ADOP PTION, Apoyrto, an act by which any one takes 

another into his family, owns him for his ſon, and ap- 


as the fibres cominue | 


* 


; 


| monians had a law, that adopuions. trandadbed, 


The word is derived from adeptare; whence the Latin 

barbarous adebare, to make a knight. 

The cuſtom of adopting was very familiar among the an- 

cient Romans, who had an expreſs formula for it. —They 

firſt learnt it from the Greeks, among whom it was 
called diere, filtration. 

As adoption wag a ſort of imitation of nature, intended 

for the comfort of thoſe who had no children, eunuchs 

were not allowed to adopt; as being under an actual im- 

monty of begetting children. 
either was it lawful for a young man to adpt an elder ; 

becauſe that would have been contrasy to the order of na- 
ture 3 but it was even required, that the perſon who 
edepted, fhould be eighteen years older than his adoptive 
ſon, that there might at leaſt appear a probability of his 
being the natural father. 

The Romans had two forms of adep#on; the one before 

the pretor; the other at an aſſembl of the people, in the 

times of the commonwealth, and afterwards by a reſexipt 
of the emperor. 

In the firſt, che natural father addreſſed himſelf to the 

pretor, declaring that he emancipated his. ſon, ages 

all his anthority over him, and conſented he ſhould be 
tranſlated into the family of the adopter. 

The latter manner of adoption was practiſed, where the 

party to be adopted was already free ; and this was called 

adrogatien, 

The perſon adopted changed all his names; aſſuming the 
rename, name, and ſurname, of the perſon who adopt 
im. 

Beſides the formalities preſcribed by the Roman law, di- 

vers other methods have taken place; which have given 

denominations to divers ſpecies of adoptions, among the 

Gothic nations, in. different ages. As, 

ADoPT10N by arms was when a prince made a nt of 
arms to a perſon, in conſideratmon of his merit and va- 
lour.—Thus it was that the king of the Heruli was 
adopted by Theodoric ; Athalaric by the emperor Juſti- 
nian; and Coſroes, nephew of the king of Perſia, by 

the 1 

This method of adeption, practiſed in Germany, was 
—_— man 

om. 

The obligation here laid on the adoptive fon was, to pro- 

tet and defend the father from injuries, affronts, &c. 

And hence the ceremony of dubbing knights took its 

origin, as well as name. | 

ApoeT10N by laptiſm is that fpiritual affinity which is con- 
—_— by god-fathers and god-children in the ceremony 

tifm. 

This kind of adoption was introduced into the Greck 

church, and came afterwards into. uſe among the ancient 

Franks, as appears by the Capitulars of Charlemaign. 

In reality, the god-father was fo far conſidered as adep- 

t#ve father, that his god-children were ſuppoſed to be 

entitled to a ſhare in the inheritance of his eſtate. 

ADOPTION by hair, adoptis per capiilum, or crinem, was per- 
formed by cutting off the hair of a perſon, and giving it 
to the adoptive 3 k was thus that pope John VIII. 
adopted Boſon king of Arles; which, perhaps, is the only 
inſtance in hiſtory, of adoption, in the order of eccle- 
Gaſtics ; a law that profeſſes to imitate nature, not daring 
to give children to thoſe iu whom it would be thought a 
crime to beget any. 

Aborriod by matrimony is the taking the children of a wife 
or huſband, by a former marriage, into the condition of 
p_ or natural children; and admitting them to in- 

on the ſame footing with thoſe of the preſent 
marriage. This is a practice peculiar to the Germans; 
among whom, it is more eros arly known by the name 
of einkind{cheft ; among their writers in Latin, by that 
of wnio prolium, or unn of iſſues. But the more accu- 
rate writers obſerve, that this is no adoption. See An- 

FILTA TION. CN 3 

Anor rio by » that perform appointing a 
perſon heir by will, on condition of his ang the 
name, arms, & c. of the adopter. 

Of which kind, we meet with divers inſtances. in the 

Roman hiſtory. 

Adoption way 3 the Greeks to ſuch as had 

no iſſue of their on; excepting theſe who were not 

up $dyTwy, their own 'maſlers, e. g. ſlaves, women, 
madmen, infants, or perſons under twenty years of age; 
who being incapable of making wills, or managing their 
own eſtates, were not allowed to adept heirs. to. them. 

being incapable of inheriting at Athens, if 
any fuch were adopted, it was neceſſary firſt ta make 


chem free of- the city. The ceremony of adeption bein 
over, the adopted had his name-inrolled in the tribe. an 


rd of bis new fathor ; for which entry a peculias time 


ous, the Lacedz- 


To prevent raſh and inconſiderate a 


* 
. „ 


or 


ADB 0 


or at leaſt confirmed, in the preſence 


he povlens Fol * kings. The 
udren ed were inveſte 7 the privileges, and 
952 S8 all the duties, of natural children; 
and being thus provided for in another family, ceaſed: to 
have claim of inheritance, or kindred, in the family 
which they had left, unleſs they firſt renounced their 
adoption; Which, by the laws of Solon, they were not 
allowed to do, unleſs they bad firſt begotten children, to 
bear the name of the perſon who had. adapted them: thus 
roviding againſt the ruin of families, which would 
otherwiſe have been extinguiſhed by the deſertion of 
thoſe who, had been adopted to preſerve them. If the 
children adepted happened to die without children, the 
inheritance could not be alienated from the family into 
which they had been adapted, but returned to the rela- 
tions of the adopter. It ſhould ſeem, that by the Athe- 
nian law, a perſon, after having adopted another, was 
not allowed wo marr without pe from the ma- 

iſtrate: in effect, there are inſtances of perſons, who 
— ill uſed by their adoptive children, petitioned for 
ſuch leave. 


However this be, it is certain ſome men 


they be 
2 tween the begotten and adopted, 

Among the Turks, by the law of Mahomet, adoption is 
no impediment of marriage. 'The ceremony of adoption 
is performed by obliging rh e perſon adopted to paſs through 
the ſhirt of the adopter. Hence, among that people, to adopt 
is expreſſed by the 2 to draw another through my ſhirt. 
It is faid that yn ing m0 on has — S obſerved 
among the Hebrews; where et Elij ed 
Eliſha for his ſon and ſucceſſor, 21 * 
him the gift of prophecy, by letting fall his cloke, or 
mantle on him. 

But adoption, properly ſo called, does not appear to have 
been practiſed among the ancient Jews, 

Adoption is now in moſt countries aboliſhed, though it has 
been ſaid to ſubſiſt in Saintonge in France. 

ADOPTION is alſo uſed, in Theology, for a federal act of 
God's free grace; whereby thoſe that are regenerate by 


ſhare in the inheritance of the kingdom of heaven., 

AnoePT1oN is ſometimes alſo uſed, in ſpeaking of the an- 
cient clergy, who had a cuſtom of taking a- maid or wi- 

dow into their houſes, under the denomination of an 

adoptive or ſpiritual fiſter, or niece. 

Abo rio is alſo uſed. in ſpeaking of the admiſſion of 
perſons into certain hoſpitals, particularly that of Lyons ; 
the adminiſtrators whereof have all the power and rights 
of parents over the children admitted. 

Apoer10Nn is alſo uſed for the reception of anew academy 
into the body of an old one. 

In which ſenſe, adoption amounts to much the ſame with 
incorporation. 
The French academy of Marſeilles was adopted 


Paris; on which account, we find a volume of ſpeeches 
extant, made 


the honour. 


Greeks, to the admitting a monk, or brother, into a mo- 
naſtic community; ſometimes called ſpiritual adoption. 


perſon adopted by another. 


footing with natural ones; for which reaſon, they were 
either to be inftituted heirs, or expreſly diſinherited; 
otherwiſe the teſtament was null, 

The emperor Adrian preferred adoptive children to-natu- 
ral ones; by reaſon we chooſe the former, but are ob- 
d to take.the latter at random. 

Menage has publiſhed a book of el 
dreſſed to him; which he calls Liber 


tiums, all adop- 
and Furſtemburg of Munſter like wi | 
* en A » have likewiſe publiſhed 
Aborrivs; in Kcclefigftical Writers we find - adaptive wo- 
men, or ſiſters, tive famine, or ſoreres, uſed for thoſe 
handmaiga ol the ancient clergy, iſe called fubin- 
Aberrivs arms. are thoſe which a perſon enj 
gt ee e 0 and to which he was not 
indtled. bing uiflied 
e , 1 oa 
DOPTIVE is allo uſed to expreſs a thing borgowed or tak 
from another. In which 2 — imes — with 
adeptive hair, by way of oppoltion to-nawra} hair; and 
. Ae by way of contradiſtin tion to domeſtio ones. 
l Ahe number of their do- 
taken chiefly from the 
— Anubis, Apis, Har- 


9 
Py 


In a ſenſe, not unlike this, adoption is alſo applied by the 


tive book; and adde it to his other works. —Heinfius, . 


tried after they bad adopted ſons : in which cafe, if 
ma at legitimate children, their eſtates were equally | 


faith, are admitted into his houſhold, and intitled to | 


that of 


by ſeveral members of the academy of | 
Marſeilles, deputed to return thanks to that of Paris, for | 


ADOPTIVE, AporTivus, or ApopTiTivus, denotes a 


Adoptive children, among the Romans, were on the ſame 


or verſes ad- 


| called. 


by the | 


ramon of Hang the pope's feet. 


; 


ADO 


ADOR, 6 ifies 2 ſpecies of corn called $PzLTA and 261. 

ADORATION, the a& of rendering divine honours 3 of 
of addreſſing Gon, or a being, as ſuppoſing it a god. 
See WorsHiP. | 
The word ig compounded of ad, te y and en, mouth 3 and 
literally Ggnifies to apply the hands to the mouth; manem 


ad 05 obrmpvere, q. d. to hiſs the hand; this being, in the 
eaſtern countries, one of the great marks of reſpe& and 
ſubmiſſion. bo \r#4] | 


The ceremony of adoration among the ancient Romans 


Was thus: the devotee having his head covered, applied 


his _ hand to his lips, the forc-finger reſting on the 
thumb 


which was erect, and thus bowing his head, 
turned himſelf round from left to right. - 'The kiſs thus 
given was called ofcutur labratrn; for ordinarily they 
were afraid to touch the images of their themſelves 
with their profane bps. etimes, ver, they 
would kiſs their feet, or even knees, it being held an in- 
civility to touch their mouths; ſo that the affair paſſed at 
ſome diſtance, Others pretend, that they firſt ſtretched 
out the hand, and afterwards drew it back to their lips; 
but it rather appears, that the contrary order was ob- 
ſerved. Saturn, however, and Hercules, were adored 
with the head bare; whence the worſhip of the laſt was 
called inſlitutum peregrimem, and ritus Gretations as de- 
parting from the cuſtomary Roman method, which was 
to ſacriſice and adore, with the face veiled; and the cloaths 


drawn up to the ears, 5 any interruption in the 
unl | 


ceremony, by the T 
Sometimes alſo proſtration, or falling on the face; and 
ſometumes kneeling, were practiſed; ſometimes: they 
turned towards the ſun, and ſometimes to- thecaſſt; 
Other circumſtances of adoration were the putting crowns, 
rlands, and the like, on the ſtatues or images adored ; 
tting down by them, praying to them, in ſoſt trembling 
murmurs, to be favourable, mihi. | 
The Romans practiſed edvration at ſactiſices, and other 
folemnitics;. in paſſing by temples, altars, groves,, &c. 
at the ſight of ſtatues, images, or the like, whether: of 
ſtone or wood, wherein any thing of divinity was fup- 
poſed to reſide. Uſually there were images of the gods 
placed at the gates of cities, for thoſe who went in, or 
out, to pay their reſpects to. 
The Gauls, inſtead of turning about to the right hand, 
after the Roman manner, thought it more religious to 
Ces Hagan its be 
e ſym aderation is enjoined-to 
performed- in a ng poſture, genuflexion — then 
unknown. 
The Jewiſh manner of adoration was by proſtration, bow- 
ing and kneeling, Pinchon has a diſcourſe expreſs on the 
form of the Jewiſh advration. The Chriſtians adopted the 
Grecian rather than the Roman method, and adored al- 
ways uncoyered. The ordinary poſture” of the ancient 
Chriſtians was kneeling, but on Sundays, ſtanding. In 
this they conformed to the heathens, that a peculiar re- 
gard was had to the caſt, to which point they ordinarily 
directed their prayers; which —— à beliet amon 
the heathens, as if they adhred the ſun. Something of 
this uſage is ſtill retained, as appears by the tion of 
our churches. A late author has diſcovered: an error of 
the builders in this reſpe& ; many of our ancient churches 
being found to vary ſeveral degrees from the true eaſt 
and weſt, mir art 
ADORATION is alſo uſed for certain extraordinary civil ho- 
nours, or reſpects, which reſemble thoſe paid to the 
—__ —_— given ta men. 4 , 

e ' addrations: paid to kings, princes, emperors, 
popes, biſhops, — pre ak paid to art 
ple, to the perſon. Adoration by kneeling, by falling 

| Haufe kf ig feet, hand, .. 
Per an manner of adoration, introduced by Cyrus, 
was by bending the knee, and falling on the face at the 
rince's feet, liriking the earth with the forehead; and 
tha ground. This ceremony, which the: Greeks 
=g00xvy2y, Conon refuſed to perform to Ar- 
taxerxes, and Cabhſthenes to Alexander che Great, as re- 
puting it impious and unlawful. C 
The an performed to the Roman and Grecian em- 
rs, conſiſted in bowing, or kneeling at the prince's 
cet, laying hold of his purple robe, and preſently with- 
drawing the hand, and ing it to the lips. Some at- 
tribute the origin of! this: ide to Conſtantius. It was 
onl — fond dk, or dignity that were intitled 
to * honour. Bare kneeling before the empcror to de- 
liver à petition, was alſo called aderatom | 
It is paztivulazly' ſaic of Diocleſian, that he bad gems 
faſtened to bis ih that divine horwurs might be more 
willingly paid hien, by kiſſiug bis fcet. The like uſage 
was atterwasds adapted by the popes, and is obſerved to 
this. day. | 
boa arion is 


A alſo uſed in cke court of Rome, for ihe ce- 


Thels 


A DO 


Theſe prelates finding a vehement diſpoſition in the peo- 
ple to fall down before them, and kiſs their feet, -_ 

' cured crucifixes to be faſtened on their ſlippers ; by which 
ſtratagem, the adoration intended for the pope's perſon, 
is ſuppoſed to be transferred to Chriſt. Divers acts of 
this adoration we find offered even by princes to the pope. 
We are told, that in the ancient church the ſame cere- 
mony was practiſed to all biſhops z people kiſſed their 
feet, and ſaluted them with the phraſe «pooxuw ot, 1 
adore thee. . 
The practice of adoration may be ſaid to be ſtill ſubſiſting 
in England, in the ceremony of kiffing the king's or 
queen's hand, and in ſerving them at table, both being 
performed kneeling. 

ADORATION is alſo particularly uſed for the ceremony of 
owning, or paying — to a new elected pope. 
Adoration properly is paid only to the pope when placed 
on the altar, in which poſture the cardinals, conclaviſts 
alone, are admitted to kiſs his feet. The — 1 are af- 
terwards admitted to do the like at St. Peter's church: 


| 
| the ceremony is deſcribed at large by Guicciardin. 
| ADORATI1ON is alſo uſed for a method of — a pope 
without ſcrutiny, or voting.—In the election by adera- 
| tion, the cardinals ruſh haſtily, as if agitated by ſome ſpi- 
| rit, and fall without more ado to the adoration of ſome 
ö one them, and proclaim him pope. 
In the election by ſcrutiny, adoration is the laft thing, and 
| follows the election; as in the other it is the election it- 
ſelf, or rather ſuperſedes the election. 


AporxaTiION is. more particularly uſed for kiſſing one's 

hand in prefence of another, as a token of reverence. 
The Jews adored by 1 hands, and bowing down 

their heads; whence in their language &iſſtmg is properly 
uſed for adoration. 
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ſpecies of applauſe given to perſons, who had ſpoken or 

2 — — — The method of expreſling it 

11 was, by riſing, 22 both hands to their mouth, and 

| then returning them towards the perſon intended to be 

1 honoured. | | 

3 ADORATION is of divers kinds and qualities; ſupreme and 
ſubordinate; mediate and immediate; abſolute and relative; 
internal and external ; ſecret and open. 

ADoRATION, external, coincides with what is otherwiſe 
called ritual adoration. Fn 

ADORATION, internal, coincides with ſpiritual adoration, 

| called alſo adoration in ſpirit and in ranks 

1 | Abox Arion, ſolemn, that performed in public, with 
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ſtated ceremonies preſcribed by authority: in oppoſition 
to private, or tacit, or implicit adoration. 

ADORATION, ſupreme, the higheſt degree of religious ho- 
nour or worſhip rendered to a being, as ſuppoſing him 
the ſupreme God]; in oppoſition to ſubordinate worſhip 

given to inferior beings. 

ADORATI1ON, abſolute, that rendered immediately to a being 
in conſideration of his own effential perfections, and ter- 
minating in himſelf. This coincides with immediate 
adoration, and ſtands oppoſed to relative or mediate ad- 
ration. Olearius has an expreſs diſſertation on the ads- 
ration of the Father by the Son. 

ADORATI10N, relative, is that worſhip paid to an object, as 
belonging to, or repreſentative of another. 
In which ſenſe the Romaniſts profeſs to adore the croſs, 
not ſimply or immediately, which they allow would be 
idolatry, — in reſpect of Jeſus Chriſt, whom they ſup- 

poſe to be on it. e Jeſuits in China carry an image 
of Chriſt under their cloaths, and to this refer ox 
the public adorations they offer to Chacinchoan. Vid. 
Paſcal. Lettr. Provinc. 5. 
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of devout perſons eſtabliſhed in Romiſh countries, who 
take their turns to pray before the euchariſt, regularly re- 
lieving each other, ſo that the ſervice never ceaſes day 
nor night. „0 1H 
The avieabers of the perpetual adoration anſwer to the 
 ACOEMITI in the eaſtern church. 
We find ſocieties under this denomination in France, 
Germany, Italy, &c. | 
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Canute, for that performed after the heathen manner, 
who adored idols. | ral | 
The Phanicians adored the winds, on account of the ter- 
rible effects produced by them; the ſame was adopted by 
moſt of the other nations, Perfians, Greeks, Romans, 
&c. | | | | 
The Troglodytes adered tortoiſes, as ſomething peculiarly 
ſacred; ſeveral people adored weapons, and inſtruments 
of war. The Scythians, &. adored ſwords, the Romans 
axes, the Arabs ſtones, the Indians adored vipers, the 
1 - Bengaleſe and Canadeſe the ſun 2 latter of which 
f nations is alſo ſaid to adore the croſs.  'The Manta, a Pe- 
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N rruvian people in the iſland of Puna, ancientiy adored. a 


l | ADoRrATION is alſo uſed among Roman writers, for a high | 
1 


Abona rio, perpetual, is a kind of ſociety or aſſociation | 


$1646 | a 
ADORATION, barbarous, is a term uſed in the laws of king 


. cila 


AD QUOD 
manding him to inquire what hurt may befal the king 
By granung a fair, or market, in any town, or place. 
e 


at his pleaſure. But ſee the ſtatute 8 an 
16. for enlarging of -highways by order of fuftices of 
e 


, 8 | huge emerald, of the bigneſs of an oſtrich's egg, by of- 
145 | | PRES | 


fering it to other emeralds of a leſſer ſize. All which 
the * kept for their own uſe ; the doctrine, as Gar- 
© obſerves, being founded on their avarice. 

The Perſians chiefly paid their adorations'to the ſun and 
fire, ſome ſay alſo to rivers, the wind, &c, The motive 


of adoring the ſun was the benefits they received from 
that glorious luminary, which of all creatures, has doubt. 


leſs the beſt pretenſions to fuch homage ; the inſtitution 


of the fire-worſhip is uſually referred to Zoroaſter. The 
retainers to it are called 1G6NiCOLZ; by the Perſians, 
Ghebr, Ateſch, Pereſh. | | 

Dr. Hyde reduces the Perſian fire - worſhip to a ſubordi- 
nate kind of honour, or ſervice, which he calls pyrodulia, 
defending that people from any charge of pyrolatria, or 


- idolatry of fire. A late traveller into theſe parts does 


the ſame. 

The Greeks and Romans alſo adored fire under the name 
of VESTA. Pliny mentions the method of adoring light- 
ning, which was by poppiſms, or gentle clappings of 
the hands. | 

The Jews have been charged by heathens with adoring 
the vine, an aſs's head, &c. By Chriſtians, with adoring 
the book of the law; a charge which one of their rab- 
bies has been at the pains to remove. The adoration of 
the golden calf, into which they fell in the wilderneſs, 
ſeems to have been borrowed, like many other of their 
ceremonies, from the Egyptians. | 
The Egyptians are ſaid to have paid adoration to divers 
animals, plants, fiſhes, &c. the crocodile, the ibis, 
onions, &c. But thoſe were only ſymbolical, or rela- 
tive acts of homage; they adored the ſun in a more pe- 
culiar manner, under the name of Oſiris. 

It is diſputed, whether the Chineſe pay divine or only 
civil honours to the ſtatues of Confucius, and their an- 
ceſtors. That people, however, appear to adore heaven; 
whence the inſcription in all their temples, and which 
even the Chriſtians are ſaid to have retained in their 
churches, king tien, i. e. adore heaven. | 

The Indians are faid to adore the devil. Some charge the 
ſame on the Bramins. 


ADOREA, in Roman Antiquity, a word uſed in different 


ſenſes ; ſometimes for all manner of grain, ſometimes 
for a kind of cakes made of fine flour, and offered in 
ſacrifice ; and finally for a dole or diſtribution of corn, 
as a reward for ſome ſervice z whence by metonymy it 
is put for praiſe or rewards in general. 


ADOS ſignifies water, in which red-hot iron has been ex- 


tinguiſhed. | 


ADOSCULATION is uſed by ſome Naturalifts, for a ſpe- 


cies of copulation, or impregnation, by mere external 

contact between the genital parts of the two ſexes, with- 

out intromiſſion. : 

Such is that of plants, by the falling of the farina fer- 

cundans on the piſtil, or uterus. . 

Divers kinds of birds and fiſhes are alſo impregnated by 

adoſculation. R 
SSEE is uſed, in Heraldry, to denote two fi 

bearings, placed back to — * 

The arms of the duchy of Bar are two bars adhſſce. 


ADOXA, in Boteny, a name given by Linnæus to the ge- 


nus of plants, called by other writers MOSCHATELLINA. 
They are claſſed among the oandria tetragynia, 


ADPERCEPTION, in the Leibnitzian ſtyle, denotes the 


act whereby the mind becomes conſcious to itſelf of a 


N | 
PONDUS Ormnium, to the weight of the whole; an 


abbreviation among Phyſicians, &c. ſignifying, that the 
laſt preſcribed ingredient is to weigh — l all the 
others put together. 
DQUISITUS, in ſome ancient Latin writers of Mac, 
is uſed for the note, or chord, which the Greeks called 
8 See DIAGRAM. 

amnum, a writ directed to the ſheriff, com- 


ſame writ alſo iſſues for an inquiry to be made of 
what the king, or other perſon, may fuſfer, by granting 
lands in fec- ſimple to a convent, chapter, or other body 
pores ; by reaſon ſuch land falls into Mo&TMAIN, 
he writ Ad quod damnum is alſo had for the turning and 
changing of ancient highways z which may not 'be*done 
without the king's licence obtained by this writ, on in- 
quiſition found that ſuch change will not be detrimental 
to the public. Vaugh. Rep. 341, Ways turned with- 
out this authority are not ' eſteemed highways, fo as to 
oblige the inhabitants of the hundred to make amends 
for robberies ; nor have the ſubjects an intereſt therein 
to juſtify yen, Jump 3 Cro. 267. If any one change 
a highway without this authority, he en, Ho the way 
9 W. III. cap. 


peace, &c. re any common way ſhall be encloſed 
after a writ of Ad guad damn — 5 any perfon ag- 
grieved 


ADV 


ſuch encloſure, may complain to the 
at the next quarter ſeſſions z but if no ſuch comp | 
appeal be made, then the inquifition and return, re- 
corded by the clerk of the peace, ſhall be for ever bind- 


ome by —— or 


ing. 8 and 9 W. III. | 
ADRACHNE, in Botany, the ſtrawberry bay. It grows 
plentifully in the iſland of Candy, on the hills of Lence, 
and in other places among the rocks, more like a ſhrub 
than a tree. It flowers and bears fruit twice in the year, 
as does the arbutus ſtrawberry-tree. It is alſo called 
. adracla, and Ax DRACHRE. 
ADRACLA, another name 
ANDRACHNE. 
ADRAGANTH, ſee TxacacanTH, the ſame as gum 
DRAOAN T. 
ADRAM, a name given to SAL gem. 2 
ADRASTIA, or ADRASTEA, in Antiquity, an epithet 
iven to the goddeſs Nemeſis, or Revenge. 
t was taken from king Adraſtus, who firſt erected a 
temple to that deity. | ; 
ADRASTIA certamina, in Antiquity, a kind of Pythian games, 
inſtituted by Adraſtus king of Argos, in the year of the 
world 2700, in honour of Apollo, at Sicyon. 
Theſe are to be diſtinguiſhed from the Pythian games ce- 
lebrated at Delphi. ; 7 
ADRIANISTS, a branch of Aaabaptiſis, the diſciples of 


Adrian Hamſtedius, in the fixteenth century, who taught | 


firſt in Zealarid, and afterwards in England. 

The — beſides the common dogma of anabaptiſm, 

are ſaid to have had ſome peculiar notions relating to the 

_ perſon of Chriſt. 

RIFT ; a veſſel broke from her moorings, and driven 
by the wind or waves, is ſaid to be adrift. 

ADRIUNE, in Botany, a name given by the Arabian 
writers to the plant known at this time by the name of 
cyclamen, or ſow-bread. 

ADROBOLON, another name for the Indian BDELLIUM. 

ADROGATION, in Antiquity, a ſpecies of adoption, 
whereby a perſon who was capable of chooſing for him- 
ſelf, was admitted by another into the relation of a ſon. 
The word is compounded of ad, to, and rogare, to aft ; 
on account of a queſtion put in the ceremony of-it, he- 
ther the adopter would take ſuch a perſon his ſon ? 
and another to the adoptive, whether he conſented to 
become fuch a perſon's ſon ? 

ADROP, among Alchemifts, denotes either that preciſe mat- 
ter, as lead, out of which the mercury is to be extracted 
for the philoſophers ſtone ; or it denotes the philoſo- 
phers ſtone itſel?, inaſmuch as this is alſo calle 
and plumbum, or lead, azar, azane, and lapis ipſe. 

ADROTERON, ſce ALica. 

ADSAMAR, ſee Uxi1ne. 

ADSCRIPTS is uſed by ſome Mathematicians, for the na- 
tural tangents, called alſo, by Vieta, profines. 

ADSWDELA, in Antiquity, a table at which the flamens ſat, 
when they offered facrifice. 

ADSIGNIFICATION, among Schoolmen, the act of noting 
or gnifying a thing, with the addition of the time when 
it happened. 

ADSTRICTION, Phyſicians, is uſed to denote the 
too great rigidity and cloſeneſs of the emunctories of the 
body z particularly the pores of the ſkin : alſo to ſignify 

| —_— tic quality of medicines. Sce ASTRINGENTS. 

AD MI gui preteriity is a writ of entry, which 

lies where a man, having leaſed lands or tenements for 
terms of life, or 1s, after the term expired, held 
from them by the tenant, or other ſtranger, who enjoys 
the ſame, and deforceth the leſſor.— The fame writ alſo 
lies for the leflor's heir. | 

ADVANCE, in Commerce, denotes m paid before goods 
are delivered, work done, or buſineſs performed. To 
pay a note of hand or bill by advance, is to pay the va- 
ue before it becomes due, in which caſe it is uſual to al- 
low a diſcount for the time it is pre- advanced. 

ADUAR, a kind of ambulatory village, wherein Arab fa- 
milies inhabit, in a ſort of tents, moveable on occaſion, 
as forage and proviſions ſuit. Some alſo write the word 
edouar, and edouard. There are reckoned thirty thouſand 
aduars in the kingdom of Algiers. 

ADVANCE-FOSSE, or DiTcH, in Fertification, denotes a 
ditch of water round the plan,, or GLACIs of a place; 


4 prevent its being ſurpriſed by the beſiegers. See 
SSE. 


ADVANCE-GUARD, or VAN-GUARD.,. in the Military Art, 
is the firſt line, or diviſion of an 5 ; 


gs 2 2 rſt toward them. 
e Who y of an army is divided into advance-guar 
arrear-guard, and-main-body. n 1 
The word is ſometimes alſo applied to a ſmall party of 
le, viz. 15, or 20, 2 by a lieutenant, be- 
e main 


VANCER, 


uſtices | 


for the preceding ſhrub. See 


ſaturn affrenrons, an extraordina 


ADV 
branches of a buek's attire, beteten the back antler and 


— —5 

ADVENT, Abvxxrus, in the calendar, the time imme- 
diately preceding Chriſtmas; anciently employed in pious 
preparation for the adventus, or coming on, of the feaſt 
of the Nativity. | / | 
Advem includes four Sundays, or weeks; commencing 
either from the Sunday which falls on St. Andrew's day, 
or that next before or aſter it, i; e. from the Sunday 
which falls between the 27th of November, and the third 
of December incluſive.—But it is to be noted, this rule 
has not always obtained. In the Ambroſian office, there 
are fix weeks marked for Advent; and St. Gregory, in 
his Sacramentary, allows five. | 
The firſt week of Advent, in our way of reckoning, is 
that wherein it begins; but it was anciently otherwiſe ; 
the week next Chriſtmas being reputed the firſt; and the 
numeration carried backwards. 7 | | 
Great auſterity was practiſed in the ancient church during 
this ſeaſon, —At firſt they faſted three days a week; but 
they were afterwards obliged to faſt every day; whence 
the ſeaſon is frequently called in ancient writers, Lent, 
and Quadrageſima S. Martini. 8 

courts of juſtice were at one time all ſhut. 

ADVENT is alſo one of the times, from the beginning 
whereof, to the end of the octaves of the Epiphany, the 
ſolemnizing of MARRIAGE is forbid, without expreſs 
licence. . 

ADVENTITIA cæna, in Antiquity, an entertainment made 
by the friends of a perſon who had been travelling, by 
way of welcome at his return. This was otherwiſe 
called camma adventoria. ; | 

ADVENTITIOUS, ſomething accruing or befalling a per- 
ſon, or thing, from without. 

Thus, adventitious matter is ſuch matter as doth not pro- 
perly belong to any body, but is caſually joined to it. 

ADVENTITIOUS, in the Civil Law, is applied to ſuch goods 
as fall to a man, either by mere fortune, or by the li- 
oy of a ſtranger, or by collateral, not direct ſuc- 
ceſſion. , 

In this ſenſe, the word ſtands oppoſed to profeFitions ; 
by which are ſignified ſuch goods as deſeend in a direct 
line, from father to ſon. | 

ApvenTiITIous foſſils, are foreign or extraneous ones, 
found incorporated with others, to which they do not 


roperly belong. Such are ſea-ſhells, &c. 
ah VENTREM inſdiciendum, in Lew, See VENTRE in- 


and ſurpriſing enterprize, 
or accident, either real, or fictitious. 

The word is French, and literally denotes an event, or 

accident. 

Novels, romances, &c. are chiefly taken up in relating 
the adventures of cavaliers, lovers, &c. 

ADVENTURE, in Commerce; a bill of adventure is a writing 
ſigned by a merchant, atteſting that the property of goods 
ſhipped, or ſent away in his name, belongs to another, 
the adventure or chance whereof the ſaid perſon is to 
ſtand, with a covenant to account to him for the produce 


of it. 
ADVENTURE. See Mine- Adventurer. 
AD is particularly uſed for an ancient com- 


any of merchants and traders, erected for the diſcovery 
* lands, territories, trades, Kc. unknown. 
The ſocie 


of adventurers had its riſe in Bu y, and 
its firſt e 


liſhment from John, duke of Brabant, in 
1248; being known by the name of the Brotherhood of 
St. Thomas d Becket. It was afterwards tranſlated into 
England, and ſucceſſively confirmed by Edward III. and 
IV. Richard III. Henry IV. V. VI. and VII. who gave 
it the appellation of MERCHANT=-adventurers. 

By our ſtatutes, adventurers making ſettlements in any 
part of America belonging to the — obtain a 
charter from the king. Stat. 13 Georg. II. cap. 4. ſect. 
13. 

ADVERB, ADVERBIUM, in Grammer, a particle joined 
to a verb, adjective, or participle, to explain their man- 
ner of acting or ſuffering ; or to mark ſome circumſtance 
or quality ſignified by them. 

The word is formed from the p tion ad, to, and ver- 
bum, a verb; and ſignifies literally a word joined to a 
verb, to ſhew how, or when, or where, one is, does, or 
ſuſfers z as, the boy paints neeth, writes ill; che houſe 


' ſands there, &c. 
1s UN, army d, or march- } Not that the adverb is confined to the verbs; but 
ing in battle-array ; or that es of it which is next the | 


Whence it be- 
comes ſo denominated ar FN · We n find 


very ſick; he „ 


An adverb is likewiſe joined ſometimes to another adverb, 


1 and in ſight of, 
A 


ſome 


to 2 
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fome grammarians chooſe rather to call adver>s mo- 
dificatives ; compriſing under this one general term, 
adverbs, conjunctions, prepoſitions, and even adjec- 
tives. 
Adverbi are very numerous; but they may be reduced 
-under the general clafſes of adverbs of time, of place, of 
order, of quantity, of quality, of manner, of interro- 
ion, of affirmation, of denegation, of diminution, of 
bting, of exception, and of compariſon. . 
Adverbs ate denominated by Mr. Harris attributes of at- 
tributes, or attributives of the ſecond order. Hermes, 


. 192. 

ADVERBI AL, ſomething relating to adverbs, We ſay an 
adverbial phraſe, adverbial expreſhon, &c. 

ADVERBIAL numbers are ſometimes uſed to denote once, 
twice, thrice, Ke. 

ADVERSARIA, among the ancients, was uſed for a book 
of accounts, like our journal or dzy-book. 

Hence, ADVERSAR1A is ſometimes alſo uſed among us 

, for a common-place bock. 

Adverſaria amounts to the ſame with Opifthographia, 
UTournueara, or memoriale; and ſtands oppoſed to codex ; 
the former being for occaſional matters which were taken 
down haſtily, — which they were afterwards tran- 
ſcribed into the latter, in a fair regular manner, for 
ſtanding uſe. 

ADVERSARIA is alſo a title given to divers books, contain- 
ing collections of miſcellaneous obſervations, remarks, 
&c. 0 | 
In which ſenſe, adverſaria amounts to much the ſame 
with varie lecliones, varie obſervationes, commentarit, lec- 
tiones antique, loci communes, geniales dies, veſperæ, elecla, 
mi ſcellanca, &. 

ADVERSARIA is alſo uſed for a commentary on ſome text 
or writing. 

This was ſo called, becauſe the notes were written on 
the adverſe or oppoſite page. 

ADVERSARY. See ANTAGONIST. 

The word is formed of the Latin prepoſition adverſus, 
againſt ; and vertere, to turn. 

ADVERSATIVE, in Grammar. A particle adverſative, is 
that which expreſſes. ſome difference, or oppolition, be- 
tween what goes before, and what follows. 

Thus, in the phraſe, he love: knowledge, but has no appli- 
cation ; the word but is an adverſative conjunction; be- 
tween which and a disjunCtive one there is this differ- 
- ence, that the firſt ſenſe may hold good, without the ſe- 
cond oppoſed to it, which is otherwiſe in regard to di/- 
wnftive conjunctions. 
Adver ſatives of this kind may be called abſolute ; beſide 
| theſe, there are ſeveral others recited by Harris: ſuch as 
adver ſatives of compariſon, expreſſed by the words than and 
4, which mark not only oppoſition, but that equality or 
exceſs which ariſes among fubjects from their being com- 
; fuch likewiſe are adverſatives adequate and inado- 
— the former of which is expreſſed by the word un- 
leſs, and the latter by although. Hermes, p. 254, &c. 

ADVERSATOR, in Antiquity, a ſervant ſent to wait his 
maſter's returning from ſupper, and attending him home. 
'The rich had ſervants in this quality, to apprize them 
of any danger. | 

ADVERTISEMENT, an intelligence or information given 
to perſons intereſted in an affair. 

The word is formed from advertere, to conſider. 

ADVERTISEMENT is more particularly uſed for a brief ac- 

count of articles of private concern, inſerted in the daily, 
or other public papers. 
By the ſtatute of 25 Geo, II. cap. 36, and 28 Geo, II 
cap. 19. the penalty of $o/. is inflicted on perſons ad- 
vertiſing a reward, with no queſtions to be aſked, for the 
return of things loſt or ſtolen; and likewiſe on the 
printer. 

 ADVICE-Boat, a ſmall veſſel employed to carry expreſſes 

or orders with diſpatch. 


ADULT, ApuLTvs, one who is arrived at years of diſ- 


cretion, and entered upon manhood, or the age of Abo- 
LESCENCE ; and is old enough to have underſtanding and 
diſcernment. wy | 

The word is formed from the verb adoleſcere, to grow up. 
There is a notable difference between the proportions of 
infants and adulti.— A man, Mr. Dodart obſerves, formed 
like a foetus, would be a monſter, and would ſcarce be 
acknowledged for one of the ſpecies. The Anabaptiſts 
confer the ſacrament of baptiſm upon none but ADuLTs. 
We find many things in authors concerning the diſeaſes, 


the regimen, the diet, &c. of adults. The Chineſe have | 


a_ peculiar ſchool of adults. 


ADULT is alſo uſed in Civil! Law Writers, for a youth be- 


tween fourteen and e e years of age. 
In which ſenſe adulius is 
ſcens, ox aduleſeens. 


ADULT plants, a late author obſerves, differ from imma- 


ure ones, in that they contain more oil, and leſs ſalt; 


| 


| 


* 


— 


ynonymous with juvenis, adole- 


| 


| 


and the ſame he judges will hold of men; but this re- 
uires farther examination. | | 
ULTERATION, in a ſenſe, the act of cor. 
rupting, or debaſing a thing that was pure, by ſome im- 
roper admixture. 
he word is Latin, formed of the verb adulterare, 10 
corrupt, by mingling ſomething foreign to any ſubſtance. 
We have avs againſt the adulteration of coftee, tea, to- 
bacco, ſnuff, wine, beer, bread, wax, hair-powder, &c. 
See Stat. 13 W. III. cap. . Geo. I. cap. 30.—1 
Geo. I. cap. 46.—1 W. and M. cap. 34.—23 EL cap. 
8,—10 Ann, cap. 26.—3 Geo. III. cap. 11. 
For the method of detecting adulteration of liquors, ſee 
ProorF, Ess Av, &c. | | 

ADULTERATION of coin properly imports the making, or 
caſting of a wrong metal, or with too baſe or too much 
alloy. 

Atulterations of coins are effected divers ways, as, by 
forging another ſtamp, or inſcription z by mixing im- 
purer metals with the gold or, filver : moſt properly, by 
making uſe of a wrong metal, or an undue alloy, or too 
great an admixture of the baſer metals with gold, or ſil- 
ver. Counterfeiting the ſtamp, or clipping and leſſening 
the weight, do not ſo properly come under the denomi- 
nation of adulterating. 

Evelyn gives rules and methods, both of adulterating and 
detecting adulterated metals, &c. 

Adulterating is ſomewhat leſs extenſive than debaſing, 
which includes diminiſhing, clipping, &c. 

To adulterate or debaſe the current coin, is a capital 
crime in all nations.— The ancients puniſhed it with 
great ſeverity : among the Egyptians hands were 
cut off; and by the Civil Law, the offender was thrown 
to wild beaſts. The emperor 'Tacitus enacted, that coun- 
terfeiting the coin ſhould be capital; and under Conſtan- 
tine it was made treaſon, as it 18 alſo among us. 

The adulterating of gems is a curious art, and the me- 
thods of detecting it no leſs uſeful. 

ADULTERATION, in Pharmacy, denotcs a fraudulent cor- 
ruption of drugs, or medicines, by ſubſtituting ingredi- 
ents of leſs value, for the ſake of greater gain. | 
This practice the dealers in all the parts of medicine are 
but too well acquainted with. Pharmaceutical authors 
give numerous inſtances of adulterations, both in ſimple 
and compound medicines. | 

ADUL „ a woman who commits adultery. Set 
ADULTERY. * oY : oh 

ADULTERINE, in a e, denotes an | 
which has been amd, or — is ſpurious, 2 — 
terfeited; and it is thus applied to a fraudulent balance, 
to debaſed and counterfeit coins, to a falſe key, and to 
ſuppoſititious writings. 

ADULTERINE, in the Civil Law, is particularly applied to 
a child iſſued from an adulterous amour, or commerce. 
Adulterine children are more odious than the illegitimate 
offspring of ſingle perſons. —The Roman law even re- 
fuſes them the title of natural children ; as if nature dif- 
owned them. | 
Adulterine children are not eaſily diſpenſed with for ad- 
miſſion to orders. Thoſe are not deemed adulterine, who 
are begotten of a woman married, through igno- 

rance of a former wife being alive. | 
By a decree of the parliament of Paris, adulterine chil- 
dren are declared not legitimated by the ſubſequent mar- 
* of the parties, even though a papal diſpenſation be 

had for ſuch marriage, wherein is a clauſe of legitima- 
ton 


ADULTERINE marriages, in St. Auguſtine's ſenſe, denote 
ſecond marriages, contracted after a divorce. | 
ADULTERY, ApvLTERIUM, (in ancient Law-books called 

ADpvowTRY) a crime committed by married perſons, 
againſt the faith pledged to each other in marriage, by 
having carnal commerce with ſome other; or even by a 
perſon not married, who has the ſame intercourſe with 
another that is. 
Moraliſts and canoniſts, and divines, have diſtinguiſhed 
ſeveral ſpecies of adultery, as, | 
ADULTERY, manifeft, that wherein the parties are caught 
er 25%, in the fat, or, as ſome expreſs it, res in re. 
On ſuch occaſions, ſtrangers, or people not intereſted in 
the 3 have been allowed to accuſe, and proſecute 
women for adultery, either if committed during a huſ- 
band's long abſence, or through his connivance. 
ADULTERY, occult or ſecret, that kept conecaled from the 
knowledge of the world, and only divulged to a confeſ- 
ſor or the like.— In the canon law this is moſt favourably 
dealt with; perſons were admitted to penance for this, 
and abſolved, who were refuſed it for the open kind. 
ADULTERY, preſumptive, that which is only diſcovered or 
inſerred from certain G6gns, or indications. Such are the 
parties being found in bed together, nudus cum nude. 
ADULTERY, :nterpratative, or reputed, denotes an act which 
though properly not included under . 
| f 


A D U 
yet is reputed as equivalent to it, and puniſhed as 


uch. | 

Thus mixed marriages between Chriſtians and Jews, e. g. 
between a Chriſtian man and a Jewiſh woman, are put 
by the laws of Arcadius and Honorius, on the footing 
of adultery, | 

So alſo ſecond marriages are called by ſome, as Athena- 
goras, and St. Ambroſe, an honourable or better ſort of 
adulteries, | . 
ADULTERY, improper, includes other extraordinary caſes 
and ſpecies z ſuch are the commerce with a woman only 
eſpouſed, not actually married; with a married woman, 
who lives as a common whore; with a married woman, 
taking her for ſingle; with a putative wife, or concu- 
bine, taking her for a real wife; and with a nun, who 
by her vows is doomed eſpouſed. 

ADULTERY, figurative, that intended only to repreſent, or 
refigure another fact, or convey ſome other inſtruction. 


his coincides with typical, or allegorical adultery, and | 


ſtands oppoſed to aCtual. So the adultery of Mars and 
Venus is turned into an allegory by naturaliſts, moraliſts, 
alchemiſts, &c. 4 
AvuLTery, fingle, is that where only one of the parties 
is married, in contradiſtinction from double adultery, 
which is, where both ies are married. 
ADULTERY, ince/{uous, that wherein the parties are related 
within the third degree of conſanguinity. 7 
ADULTERY, {icit, that not prohibited by any expreſs or 
known law. 
It has been * 1 whether adultery be malum in ſe, or 
only malum prohibitum, i. e. evil in itſelf, or only rendered 
evil, by virtue of poſitive laws and prohibitions. St. 
Ambroſe and ſome others have maintained, that adultery 
was not criminal before the Moſaic law. 
It has been controverted, whether adultery may be law- 
fully committed in war, with the enemies wives? The 
anſwer is in the negative, and the authoriſed practice of 
civiliſed nations is 22 to this. It has alſo been a 
famous queſtion, whether it be lawful for a woman to 
commit adultery with the conſent of her huſband, and 
for the procuring ſome great good to him ? St. Auſtin 
apparently allows of it; at leaſt, does not condemn it. 
It has likewiſe been a diſpute, whether it be lawful for 
one of the parties married to commit adultery, with the 
conſent of the other, for the ſake of having children ? 
Of which we have inſtances in Abraham, who, on this 
account, converſed with Hagar; and likewiſe among the 
Greeks and Romans. 
Pollman, a German profeſſor, has a diſſertation on the 
— right to alienate his wife's body to another's 
uſe. 5 
Abu rER v, illicit, that which is expreſly contrary to ſome 
obligatory law : ſuch, according to the generality of ca- 
ſuiſts, is all adultery, proper, improper, ſingle, double, 
open, and occult; by reaſon of a natural — or tur- 
pitude in the thing, as well as its being a violation of 
conjugal faith, and injury to our neighbour. 
In effect, puniſhments have been annexed to adultery in 
moſt ages and nations, though of-different degrees of ſe- 
verity. In many it has been capital, in others venial, 
and attended — with flight pecuniary mulcts. Some 
of the penalties are ſcrious, and even cruel ; others of a 
jocoſe and humorous kind. 
Among the Egyptians, adultery by conſent, was puniſhed 
in the man, by a thouſand laſhes, given with rods; and 
in the woman, with the loſs of her noſe. Nevertheleſs 
adulteries were not unfrequent among the Egyptians. 
The Grecian laws ex — great indignation againſt adul- 
tery. In the earlier times of Athens, the puniſhment of 
adultery ſeems to have been arbitrary. In other parts of 
Greece, adultery was ſeverely ithed. 
In the later times of Greece it was ordered by Draco, 
that he who catched an adulterer in the fact, might im- 
poſe on him any arbitra puniſhment ; and this law was 
confirmed by Solon. Nevertheleſs it appears to have 
been highly impolitic, as it gave full ſcope to private re- 
venge, inſtead of leaving the puniſhment to the ſtate. 
It was by the Grecian law farther ordained, that if any 


one was mjuriouſly confined upon ſuſpicion of adultery, | - 


| he ſhould make his complaint by a to the Theſmethete, 
which, if they found juſtifiable, be eule be — 
and his ſureties diſcharged from their bail ; but in eaſe 
he were found guilty, the judges were to inflict on him 
what puniſhment they — death only excepted ; and 
the offender was obliged to procure friends to be reſpon- 
ſible for his future chaſtity. | 
There 1 
among the Greciaus; ſuch, particularly, as putting out their 
eyes. And the Locrians obſerved this jr in later 
ages, Meing compelled to the obſervance of it by Zaleu- 
cus, their lawgiver, whoſe rigour in executing this. law 
| * remarkable ; for having caught his ſon In adultery, 
| ke r6lolved to deprive him of his Gght, and remained a 


[ 


_ 


r remarkable puniſhments for adulterers | 


= 
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ng time inexorable, notwithſtanding the whole city was 
ing to remit the puniſhment, and requeſted him to 
ſpare the youth. At length, unable to reſiſt the people's 
importunity, he mitigated his ſentence, and redeemed 
one of his ſon's eyes, by cauſing one of his own to be 
pot out; by this glorious act ſetting a memorable example 
th of zu/tice and of mercy. _ | 
At Gortyn in Crete, they puniſhed adulterers after an- 
other manner; they were covered with wool, an em- 
blem of the ſoftneſs and effeminacy of their diſpoſition, 


and in that dreſs they were carried through the city to 


the magiſtrate's houſe, who ſentenced them to ignominy, 

whereby they were in a manner deprived of all their 
8 es, and their ſhare in adminiſtering the public 
ulincis. 

The Spartans, indeed, may in one ſenſe be ſaid to have 

tolerated adultery, ſince they laughed at thoſe who thought 

the violation of the c an unſupportable af- 


front: they allowed other men the liberty of embracing ' 


their wives, which freedom they took with others in 
their turn. Nay even ſtrangers, as well as citizens of 
Sparta, were allowed the ſame freedom with their wives: 
et we find that their kings were exempt from this cuſ- 
tom, that the royal blood might be preſerved unmixed, 
and the government remain in the ſame lineal deſcent. 
But notwithſtanding this liberty, which was founded on 
mutual conſent, they accounted all other adulteries the 
moſt heinous crime in the world ; and while they ad- 
hered to their ancient laws, were wholly ſtrangers 
to them. See Potter's Arch. lib. iv. cap. 12. Plutarch 
tells us that if any perſon diſcovered bis ſiſter or daugh- 
ter, while unmarried, in this crime, he was allowed by 
Solon's laws to ſell her for a ſlave. Adultereſſes were never 
after permitted to adorn themſelves with fine cloaths ; and 
in caſe they appeared to do ſoy, were liable to have them 
torn off by any that met them, and likewiſe be beaten. 
The ſame liberty was permitted to any that found them in 
the temples, which were thought to be polluted by the ad- 
miſſion of perſons ſo infamous and deteſtable. Laſtly, 
their huſbands, though willing, were forbidden to cohabit 
any longer with them, upon pain of ignominy @7uz z but 
rſons who proſtituted women, were adjudged to die. 
ere are various conjectures concerning the ancient pu- 
niſhment of edu{tery among the Romans. 
By a law of Romulus, of which Plutarch makes men- 
tion, a man had the liberty of turning away his wife, ei- 
ther for poiſoning his children, counterfeiting his pri- 
vate keys, or for adultery. Though ſome maintain 
that it was made capital, by a law of Romulus, and 
again by the Twelve Tables. Others, that it was firſt 
made capital by Auguſtus; and others, not before the 


emperor Conſtantine. The truth is, the puniſhment in 


ancient times was very various, much being left to the 
diſcretion of the huſband and parents of the adulterous 
wife, who exerciſed it differently, rather with the filence 
and countenance of the magiſtrate, than any formal au- 
thority from him. Thus we are told the wife's father 
was allowed to. kill both parties when caught in the 
fact, provided he did it immediately, killed both toge- 
ther, and, as it were, with one blow. The ſame power 
ordinarily was not indulged the huſband, except the 
crime were committed with ſome mean, or intamous 
perſon ; though, in other caſes, if his rage carried him 
to put them to death, he was not puniſhed as a murderer. 
On many occafions, however, revenge was not carried 
ſo ſar, but mutilating, caſtrating, cutting off the ears, 
noſes, &c. were deemed ſufficient. The puniſhment al- 
lotted by the lex Julia, was not, as many have imagined, 
death; but rather baniſhment, or deportation, being in- 
terdicted fire and water: though Octavius appears, in ſe- 
veral inſtances, to have gone beyond his own law, and 
to have put adulterers to death. But though the Julian 
law left the accuſation of adultery open to every body, 
ſtrangers were ſeldom ſuffered to proſecute, where 
the huſband made no complaint. But where the huſ- 
band made a trade of his wife's infamy, or having ſeen 
her ſhame with his own eyes, patiently ſuffered af- 
front ; in theſe caſes, adultery became a crime of public 
concern; and the Julian law provides a puniſhment for 
ſuch huſbands as well as for their wives. 
Under Macrinus adulterers were burnt at a ſtake. Con- 
ſtantine firk by law made the crime capital. Under 
Conſtantius and Conſtans, aduiterers were burnt, or ſewed 
in ſacks, and thrown-into the ſea, Under Leo and Mar- 
cian, 1 was abated to perpetual puniſhment, or 
cutting off the noſe. A 5 
By the civil law, as altered by Juſtinian, who, at the in- 
ſtance of bis wife Theodora, mitigated the ſevciity of 


the lex Julia adultery id — with whippiug, and 
r 
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ſhutung up in a con vent two years: during which 
time, 1 huſband- do not — Pay rk er — 
again, ſhe is ſtuven, and ſhut up for life.— is call, 
authenticating, as having been eſtabliſhed by an 8 
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In France, however, the whipping is omitted, that che 


huſband may be the leſs averſe to the taking her back 


within the two years. ' 3 
Under Theodofius women convicted of this crime were 


puniſhed after a very ſingular manner, viz. by a public 


conſtupration; being locked up in a narrow cell, and 
forced to admit all x men to their embraces that would 
offer themſelves. 'This cuſtom was again aboliſhed by 


the ſame prince. 
It is controverted whether, among the Romans, adultery 


was allowed to be compounded ? 
By an edict of the emperor Antoninus, the huſband was 
not allowed to bring an action of adultery againſt his 
wiſe, unleſs he himſelf were innocent; the reaſon given 
for it is very natural, periniguum enim videtur eſſe ut pudi- 
citiam vir et uxore exigat, quam ipſe non exhibeat. : 
By the Jewiſh law, adultery was 1 by death in 
both parties, where they were both married, or only the 
woman. ; | 
The Jews had a particular method of trying, or rather 
urging an adultereſs, or a woman ſuſpected of the crime, 
a making her drink the bitter waters of jealouſy ; which, 
if ſhe were guilty, made her ſwell. : 
Among the Mingrelians, adultery is puniſhed with the 
forfeiture of a hog, which is uſually eaten in good friend- 
ſhip between the gallant, the adultereſs, and the cuckold. 
In ſome parts of the Indies, it is ſaid any man's wife is 
permitted to proſtitute herſelf to him who will give an 
elephant for the uſe of her; and it is reputed no ſmall 
glory to her, to have been rated ſo high. 
Lala is ſaid to be ſo frequent at Ceylon, that not a 
woman but practiſes it, notwithſtanding its being pu- 
niſhable with death. 
Among the Japaneſe, and divers other nations, adultery 
is only penal in the woman. Among the Abyſlinians, 
the crime of the huſband is ſaid to be only puniſhed on 
the innocent wife. In the Marian iflands, on the con- 
trary, the woman is not puniſhable for adultery; but if 
the man go aſtray, he pays ſeverely : the wife and her 
relations waſte his lands, turn him out of his houſe, &c. 
Among the Chineſe there is reaſon to conclude, that 
edultery is not capital; for it is ſaid that fond parents 
will make a contract for their daughters future huſbands, 
to allow them the indulgence of a gallant. 
In Spain, they puniſhed adultery in men by cutting off 
that part which had been the inſtrument of the crime. 
In Poland, before Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed, they pu- 
niſhed adultery and fornication in a very particular man- 
ner : the criminal they carried to the market-place, and 
there faſtened him by the teſticles with a nail; laying a 
razor within his reach, and leaving him under a neceſ- 
ſity, either of doing juſtice upon himſelf, or of periſhing 
in that condition. 
By the old law of Scotland, notorious or double adultery is 
puniſhed by death; ſingle adultery by baniſhment, fining, 
&c. though by the opinion of ſome Scotch lawyers, it 
may be puniſhed by Ea. 
The Saxons formerly burnt the adultereſs, and over her 
aſhes erected a gibbet, whereon the adulterer was hanged. 
In this kingdom, likewiſe, adultery by the ancient laws 
was ſeverely puniſhed. King Edmund the Saxon, or- 
dered adultery to be puniſhed in the ſame manner as ho- 
micide; and Canute the Dane ordered that a man who 
committed adultery ſhould be baniſhed, and that the wo- 
man ſhould have her noſe and ears cut off. In the time 
of Henry I. it was puniſhed with the loſs of eyes and 
2 Lib. Hen. I. cap. 12. Doomſday Tit. Ceſtre. 
ivit. 
Adultery at preſent is only N by firie and penance 
in the ſpiritual court; or by an action at common law 
for damages. Though ſome of our law-books ſpeak of 
adultery as a thing temporal againſt the peace. As to the 
adultereſs, by our law, ſhe undergoes no temporal pu- 
niſhment whatever, except the loſs of her dower ; and 
ſhe does not loſe even that, if her huſband is weak 
enough to be reconciled to her, and cohabit with her 
after the offence committed. 13 Ed. I. cap. 34. 
But it is to be obſerved, that adultereſſes are Zach either 
by the Canan, or Civil Law. 
According to the former, a woman is an adultereſs, who 
either being herſelf married converſes carnally with an- 
other man; or being ſingle herſelf, converſes with a man 
that is married. 
According to the latter, ſhe is not an adultereſs, if ſhe be 
not herſelf in the married ſtate, though ſhe converſes 
with a man that is. 'The crime, in this caſe, was more 
roperly called fuprum than adulterium, * 
138 among the Romans, the word adultera, adultereſs, 
differed from pellex, which denoted a ſingle woman, who 
cohabited with a married man : and pellex differed from 
concubina, which ſignified her who had only intercourſe 
with an unmarried man. The former was reputed infa- 
mous, and the latter innocent. TY 
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It is much diſputed, whether adultery diſſolves the bong 
of matrimony, and be a ſufhcient cauſe of divorce, ſo 
that the parties may marry again. 'This was allowed in 
the ancient church, and is ſtill continued in the Greek 
as well as the Lutheran and Calviniſt churches. Ro. 
maniſts, however, diſallow of it, and the council of 
Trent even anathematized thoſe who maintain it; though 
the canon of anathematization was mitigated in deb. 
rence to the republic of Venice, in ſome of whoſe do. 
minions, as Zant, Cephalonia, &c. the contrary uſage 
obtains. 
The eccleſiaſtical courts in England fo far agree with the 
apiſts, that they only grant a divorce 4 menſa & thyyg, 
in caſe of adultery; fo that a complete divorce, to enable 
the parties to marry again, cannot be had without an act 
of parliament. 
By a council of Nantes, marriage was declared diſſolved 
by adultery, but the innocent party was not allowed ſe. 
cond marriage. In after times, leave was given to the 
innocent party alone; and afterwards the ſame was al. 
lowed the criminal party. 

ADULTERY is alſo WY in Ancient Cuſlomt, for the puniſh. 
ment, or fine impoſed for that offence, or the privilege 
of proſecuting for it. , | 
In which ſenſe, adulterium amounts to the ſame with what 
the Saxons called /egerwita, 

ADULTERY is ſometimes uſed, in a more extenſive ſenſe, 
for any ſpecies of impurity, or crime, againſt the virtue 
of chaſtity ; and in this ſenſe divines underſtand the ſe- 
venth commandment. 

ADULTERY is alſo uſed, eſpecially in Scripture, for ido- 
latry, or departing from the true God, to the worſhip of 
a falſe one. 

ADULTERY is alſo uſed, in Eccleſiaſtical Writers, for a per- 

ſon's invading, or intruding into a biſhopric, during the 
former biſhop's life. 'The reaſon of the appellation is, 
that a biſhop is ſuppoſed to contract a kind of ſpiritual 
marriage with his church. 
The tranſlation of a biſhop from one ſee to another was 
alſo reputed a ſpecies of adultery; on the ſuppoſition of 
its being a kind of ſecond marriage, which, in thoſe 
days, was eſteemed a degree of adultery, 'This conclu- 
fion was founded on that text of St. Paul, Let a biſhop be 
the huſband of one wife, by a forced conſtruction of church 
for wife, and of biſhop for huſband. 

ADULTERY is alſo uſed, in Ancient Naturalifts, for the act 
of ingrafting one plant upon another. 

In which ſenſe, Pliny ſpeaks of the adulteries of trees, 
arborum adulteria, which he repreſents as contrary to na- 
ture, and a piece of luxury, or needleſs refinement. 

ADULTERY is alſo uſed by ſome fanciful Afronomers and 
Aſtrologers, for an eclipſe of the ſun, or moon, happen- 
ing in an unuſual, and, as they ſuppoſe, irregular man- 
ner: as in the caſe of horizontal eclipſes, where, though 
the ſun and moon be diametrically oppoſite, yet they ap- 

= as if both above the horizon at the ſame time. 

VOCARIA, in middle age writers, a tax paid the lord 
for his protection; ſometimes alſo called ſalvamentum. 

ADVOCATE, ApvocaTvs, among the Romans, a per- 
ſon ſkilled in their law, and who undertook the defence 
of cauſes at the bar. | 
The word is compounded of ad, to, and vocare, to call; 
k d. I call to my aid or defence. 

he Roman advocates anſwered to one part of the office 
of a barriſter among us, viz. the pleading part ; for as 
to the giving counſel, they never meddled with it ; that 
being the buſineſs of the juriſconſults. 
The Romans, in the firſt ages of their ſtate, held the 
profeſſion of an advecate in great honour ; and the ſeats 
of their bar were crouded with ſenators and conſuls ; 
they, whoſe voices commanded the people, thinking it 
an honour to be employed in defending them. 
They were ſtyled, comtes, honorati, clariſſimi, and even 
patrom ; as if their cut were not leſs obliged to 
them, than freed men to their maſters. See PATRON. 
The bar was not at that time venal.—Thoſe who aſpired 
to honours and offices, took this way of gaining an in- 
tereſt in the people, and always pleaded gratis. 
But no ſooner were luxury and corruption brought into 
the commonwealth, than the bar became a ſharer in 
them. Then it was that the ſenators lett out their voices 
for pay, and zeal and eloquence were ſold to the higheſt 
bidder.—To put a ſtop to this abuſe, the tribune Cincius 
procured a law to be paſſed, called from him Lex Cincia, 
whereby the advocates were forbid to take any money 
of their elients.— Fred. Brunerus has publiſhed an ample 
comment upon this law. 
It had before this been prohibited the advocates to take any 
preſents or gratuities for their pleading. —The emperor 
Auguſtus added a nalty to it : notwithſtanding which, 
the advocates played their part ſo well, that the emperor 
Claudius thought it an extraordinary circumſtance, when 
he obliged them not to take above eight great ſeſterces, 


which 
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which are equivalent to 64 pounds ſterling, or upwards, 
for pleading each cauſe. 
ApvocaATE is ſtill uſed in countries, and courts, where 


the civil law obtains, for thoſe who plead and defend the 
cauſes of clients truſted to them. | 

In Scotland they have a college, or Faculty of Advocates, 
180 in number, appointed to plead in all actions before 
the lords of ſeſſion.— They have a dean, treaſurer, clerks, 
examinators, and a curator of their library. 

By the articles of the Union, none are to be named or- 
dinary lords of ſeſſion, except thoſe who have been ad- 
vocates, Or + 94 69 clerks of ſeſſion for five years, &c. 
In France, they have two kinds of advocates, viz. plead- 
ing advacates, avocats plaidants; and counſel advocates, avo- 
cats conſultants. | 
This diſtinction was formed with a view to the two 
branches among the Romans, advecati, and juriſconſulti. 
et there is this difference, that the function of the 
juriſcenſulti, who only gave their advice, was of a dif- 
ferent kind from that of the advecatt ; being a ſort of 
private and perpetual magiſtrature, principally under the 
firſt emperors z and the advocati never became juriſcon- 
ſulti. Whereas, on the other hand, in France, after the 
aduxates have attained to reputation, and experience 
enough at the bar, they quit ſo buſy a province, and 
become a kind of chamber-counſel.—'They have alſo 


roy. 
W bord, in Scotland, one of the officers of ſtate, 
whoſe buſineſs is to give his advice about the making 
and executing of laws; to defend the king's right and 
intereſt in all public meetings; to proſecute all capital 
crimes before the juſticiary; and to concur in all pur- 
ſuits before ſovereign courts for breaches of the peace; 
and alſo in all matters wherein the king, or his donator, 
has intereſt, — He intents no proceſſes of treaſon, except 
by warrant of privy-council. 
The lord advocate is ſometimes an ordinary lord of ſeſ- 
ſion ; in which caſe, he only pleads in the king's cauſes ; 
otherwiſe, he is at liberty to plead in all cauſcs. 
AbvocarE of a city, or town, is a magiſtrate eſtabliſhed in 
ſeveral places of Germany, for the adminiſtraton of 
juſtice in that city, in the emperor's name. See AD- 
VOUEE, 
Abvocarz is more particularly uſed, in Church Hiſtory, 
for a perſon appointed to defend the rights and revenues 
of a church, or religious houſe. 
The word advocatus, or aduotuse, is ſtill retained, for what 
we uſually call the patron, or he who has the advowſon, 
or right of preſentation, in his own name. 
The abbeys and monaſteries had alſo all their advocates, 
or advowees. See ADMINICULATOR. 
There are ſeveral other kinds of advocates ; as, 
ADvocare, conſi/torial, is an officer of the court of Rome, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to plead on the oppoſitions made to 
the PROVISIONS of benefices in that court. 'There are 
ten of theſe in number. 
Apvocares, elefive, thoſe choſen by the abbot, biſhop, 
or chapter, a particular licence being had from the king, 
or prince, for that purpoſe. The elections were origi- 
nally made in the preſence of the count of the pro- 
vince. 
AbvocArzEs, feudal. Theſe were of the military kind, 
who, to make them the more zealous ſor the intereſt of 
the church, had lands granted them in fee, which they 
held of the church, and did homage, and took an oath of 
fidelity to the biſhop or abbot. Theſe were to lead the 
vaſſals of the church to war, not only in private quarrels 
of the church itſelf, but in military expeditions for the 
king's ſervice, in which they were the ſtandard-bearers 
of their churches. 
Abvocare, fiſeal, fiſt ApvocaTus, was an officer inſti- 
tuted by the emperor Adrian, to defend the cauſe and 
intereſts of the F18cus, or private treaſury, in the ſeve- 
ral tribunals where that might be concerned. 
DVOCATES, juridical, in the middle age, were thoſe who 
from attending cauſes in the court of the comes, or 
count of the province, became judges themſelves, and 


of the tria placita generalia. 

In conſideration of this further ſervice, they had a parti- 
cular allowance of one third part of all fines, or mulcts, 
impoſed on defaulters, &c. which was called tertia bun- 
norum pars, tertius denarius, tertia pars compeſitionum, tertia 


pars legum, or emendarum, &c. Beſides a rtion of 
diet for themſelves and 8 WINE" 


or cathedral, churches. 


175 and eloquence. 


eſe were introduced in the times of confuſion, when 


e 2 . » . 
_y x 16 = obliged to maintain their own property 


their advocate general, and king's advocate, avocat du 


held courts of their vaſſals thrice a year, under the name 


— 


*vocarks, matricular, were the advocates of the mother, | 


DVOCATES, military, thoſe appointed for the defence of | 
the church, rather by arms and authority, than by plead- | 
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by force ; biſhops and abbots not being permitted to beat 
arms, and the ſcholaſtic or gowned alvscates, being 
equally unacquainted with them, recourſe was had to 
knights, noblemen, ſoldiers, or even to princes; 

ADVOCATES, nominative, thoſe appointed by a king, or 
pope. Sometimes the churches petitioned kings, &c. to 
appoint them an advocate; at other times; this was done 
of their own accord. By ſome regulations, no perſon 
was capable of being elected advocate, unleſs he had an 
eſtate in land in the ſame county. 

ADVOCATES, regular, thoſe duly formed and qualified for 
their profeſſion, by a proper courſe of ſtudy, the requi- 
fite oath, ſubſcription, licence, &c. 

ADVvoCATEs, ſubordinate, thoſe appointed by other ſuperior 
ones, acting under them, and accountable to them. 
There were divers reaſons for the creation of theſe ſub- 
ordinate advocates z as, the ſuperior quality of the princi- 
pal advocate, his being detained in war, or being involved 
in other affairs; but chiefly the too great diſtance of 


ſome of the church lands, and their lying in che domi- + 


nions of foreign princes; | 

ADVOCATES, ſupreme or ſovereign; were thoſe, who had 
the authority in chief, but ated by deputies, or ſubor- 
dinate advocates. Theſe were alſo called principal, greater, 
and ſometimes general advecates—Such in many caſes 
were kings, &c. when either they had been choſen ad- 
Vocates, or became ſuch by being founders, or endowers 
of churches. —Princes had alſo another title to advocate- 
Hip, ſome of them pretending to be advecati nati of the 
churches within their dominions: 

ADVOCATIA, in the Feudal Law, the procuration of 
ſome public buſineſs, committed by a ſuperior to his 
ſubſtitute. | 

ADYOCATIA is alſo uſed for the patronage and protection 
of a church, college, monaſtery, and the like. 

In which ſenſe it amounts to the fame with apvow- 
SON. 

ADVOCATIA is alſo uſed for the protection or defence of 
lay perſons, eſtates, &c. 

ADVOCATION, advecatio, in the Civil Law, the act of 
calling another to our aid, relief, or defence. 


ADvoOCATION, letters of, in the law of Scotland, thoſe 


ranted by the lords of ſeſſion, upon complaint of a per- 
on ſued L an incompetent judge. b theſe letters, 
the lords of ſeſſion advecate, that is, call that cauſe from 
the incompetent judge to themſelves. _ | 
If after letters of advecation are intimated to that judge, 
he yet proceeds, his decree will be null, as given ſpreto 
mandato. | | 

ADVOCATIONE Decimarum, a writ which lies for the 
claim of the fourth part, or upward, of the tithes that 

belong to any church. Reg. Orig. 29. 

ADVOCA A, in writers of the middle ard barbarous 
age, denotes an inferior kind of juriſdiction, exerciſed 
by advocates within the diſtricts of their reſpeQive 
E &c. The word is ſometimes uſed as ſy- 

nonymous with ADVOCATIA. 

ADVOWEE, in Ancient Cuſtoms, and Law-books, denotes 
the advocate of a church, religious houſe, or the like. 
The word is otherwiſe written avouee, advouee, and 
avowee ; ſometimes advouer ; being derived from avourr, 
to own, or acknowledge. 


There were advowees of cathedrals, abbies, monaſteries, 


&c. Thus, Charlemaign had the title of advowee of St. 
Peters; king Hugh, of St. Riquier; and Bolandus men- 
tions ſome letters of pope Nicholas, by which he conſti- 
tuted king Edward the Confeſſor, and his ſucceſſors, ad- 
wowees of the monaſtery at Weſtminſter, and of all the 
churches in England. 

Theſe advowees were the guardians, protectors, and ad- 
miniſtrators of the temporal concerns of the churches, 
&c. and under their — were paſſed all contracts 
which related to them. 

It appears alſo, from the moſt ancient charters, that the 
donations made to churches were conferred on the per- 
ſons of the advowees, —They always pleaded the cauſes 
of the churches in court, and diſtributed juſtice for them, 
in the places under their juriſdiction.— They alſo com- 
manded the forces furniſhed by their monaſteries, &c. 
for the war; and even were their champions, and ſome- 
times maintained duels for them. 

This office is ſaid to have been firſt introduced in the 
fourth century, in the time of Stillico ; though the Be- 
nediCtines do not fix its origin before the eighth cen- 


-—- p RE men of the firſt rank were brought into it, 
as it was ſound neceſſary, either to defend with arms, 
or to protect with power and authority. In ſome mo- 
naſteries, they were only called conſervators ; but theſe, 
without the name, had all the functions of advetoees. 
There were alſo ſometimes ſeveral ſub-advowees, or ſub- 
advocates, in each monaſtery, who officiated inſtead of 
the advowees ann. Which, however, proved the 
| ruin 
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ruin of monaſteries z thoſe inferior officers running into 


reat abuſes. : 
ence alſo, huſbands, tutors, and every perſon in gene- 
ral, who took upon him the defence of another, were 
denominated advowees, or advocates. —Hence ſeveral ci- 
ties had their advowees z which were eſtabliſhed long at- 
ter the eccleſiaſtical ones, and doubtleſs from their ex- 
ample.—Thus, we read in hiſtory of the advowees of 
Augſburg, of Arras, &c. 
Rn aſſumed the quality of advervees ; and 
hence it is, that ſeveral hiſtorians of the eighth century 
confound the two functions together. | 
Hence alſo it is, that ſeveral ſecular lords in Germany 
bear mitres for their creſts, as having anciently been ad- 
votbees of the great churches. ; 
Spelman diſtinguiſhes two kinds of eccleſiaſtical ad- 
vewees,—The one, of cauſes, or proceſſes, advocati cau- 
arum ; the other, of territory, or lands, advecati ſoli. 
he former were nominated by the king, and were 
uſually lawyers, who undertook to plead the cauſes of 
the monaſteries. 
The other, which till ſubſiſt, and are ſometimes called 
by their primitive name, advowees, though more uſually 
PATRONS, were hereditary ; as —_ the founders and 
endowetrs of churches, &c. or their heirs. 
Women were ſometimes advowees, advocatiſſe. And, in 
effect, the canon law mentions ſome who had this title, 
and who had the ſame right of preſentation, &c. in their 
churches, which the advowees themſelves had. 
In a Stat. 25 Edw. III. we meet with advowee paramount, 
for the higheſt patron ; that is, the king. 
There were alſo advnwees of countries and provinces.— 
In a charter of the year 1187, Berthold duke of Zering- 
hen is called advowee of Thuringia; and in the Noritia 
of the Belgic churches, publiſhed by Mirzus, the count 
of Louvain is ſtyled count and advowee of Brabant.—In 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, we alſo meet with 
the advawees of Alſatia, of Suabia, &c. 
ADVOWING, or AvowinG, ApvocaRE, in Law, ſee 
AvowRv. 
ADVOWSON, ApvocarT1o, the quality or office of an 
advowee, or advocate. 
ADvowsoN, or ADVOUZEN, in C:mmon Law, ſignifies a 
right to preſent to a vacant benefice. 
dvowſon is ſo called, becauſe the right of preſenting to 
the church was firſt gained by ſuch as were founders, 
benefactors, or maintainers of the church, viz. ratione 
fundationis, as where the anceſtor was founder of the 
church; or ratione donationts, where he endowed the 
church; or ratione fundi, as where he gave the foil 
whereupon the church was built ; and therefore they 
were called advocati. They were alſo called patroni, and 
thereupon the advowſon is called jus patronatus. I Inſt. 
119. Fleta, lib. v. cap. 14- 
Though the nomination of fit perſons to officiate in 
every dioceſe was originally in the bithop, yet they were 
content to let the founders of churches have the nomi- 
nation of the perſons to the churches ſo founded, re- 
ſerving to themſelves a right to Judge of the ſitneſs of 
the perſons ſo nominated. Gibf. 2 ed. 756. 
Advowſons are of two kinds. 1. Advowſon in groſs, is a 
right ſubſiſting in itſelf, belonging to a perſon, and not 
adhering to any manor, or lands as parcels thereof. 2. 
Advawſon appendant, which depends on a manor, as ap- 
purtenant to it.— This, Kitchen calls an incident, which 
may be ſeparated from its ſubject. 
Advawfons formerly were molt of them appendant to 
manors, and the patrons were parochial barons : the 
lordſhip of the manor, and patronage of the church, 
were {:1dom in different hands, until advowſons were 
thay to religious houſes. But of late times the lord- 
ip of the manor, and advowſon of the church, have 
been divided. 
Advowſons are alſo preſentative, collative, or donative : pre- 
ſentative, where the patron preſents or offers his clerk to 
the biſhop of the dioceſe, to be inſtituted in his church 
collative, where the benefice is given by the biſhop, as 
original patron thereof, or by means of a right he has 
acquired by /apſe ; donative, as where the king, or other 
patron does, by a ſingle donation in writing, put the 
cterk into poſſeſſion, without preſentation, inten, or 
induttion, 
Sometimes, anciently, the patron had the ſole nomina- 
tion of the prelate, abbot, or prior; either by inveſtiture 
(1. e. delivery of a paſtoral ſtaff), or by direct preſenta- 
tion to the dioceſan ; and if a free election was left to the 
religious, yet a conge d'elire, or licence of election, was 
firſt to be obtained of the patron, and the perſon elected 
was confirmed by him. 
If the founder's family became extinct, the patronage 
of the convent went to the lord of the manor. —Unleſs 
the ſeveral colleges -in the univerſities be reſtrained in the 
number of advowſons they may receive; it is argued they 


ADVO Y. See ADULTERY. 
ADUST, ApusTUus, among Phyſicians, &c. is applied to 


ADUSTION, among Phyficians, is uſed for an inflamma- 


ADY, in Natural Hiflory, a name given to the palm-tree 


* of the body. 


firength. 


ADYNAMON, among ancient Phyſicians, a kind of weak 


ADñ TUM, a ſecret or retired place in the pagan temples, 


4 2 being admitted into it, and he but once a year. 


1 grind it, without taking its helve out of the eye. 


| A E 


will in time acquire ſuch a ſtock, as to fruſtrate the de- 
ſign of their foundation (Which is the education of 
youth) by creating too quick a ſucceſſion of fellows; ſo 
that there will not be in the colleges a ſufficient number 
of perſons of competent age, knowlege, and experience, 
to inſtruct and form the minds of the youth. — In ſome 
colleges the number of advowſons is ſaid to be already 
two thirds, or more, of the number of fellows.—lt is 
objected, on the other ſide, that the fucceſſion of fellows 
may be too flow, as well as too quick; whereby perſons 
well qualified may be detained ſo long in coll es, as 
not to have ſtrength or activity enough left for che dif- 
charge of parochial functions. 
Colleges holding more advorwſons in number, than a 
moiety of the fellows, are not capable of purchaſing 
more. Grants of advowſons by papiſts are void. 
Advowſons are temporal inheritances, and lay fees; they 
may be granted by deed or will, and are aſſets in the 
hands of heirs or executors. 

Preſentations to advowſons, for money, or other reward, 
are void. 31 Eliz. cap. 6. See Burn's Eccl. Law, vol. i. 


ſuch humours, as by long heat become of a hot and fiery 
nature. 

The word is formed of the Latin adurere, to burn. 
Such is choler ſuppoſed to be.—Melancholy is uſually 
conſidered as e and aduft bile. 

Blood is ſaid to be ad, when, by reaſon of ſome ex- 
traordinary heat, its more ſubtile parts are all evaporated, 
— the groſſer, with all the impurities therein, half 
torrified. 


tion of the parts about the brain, and its membranes, at- 
tended with a hollowneſs of the /imciput and eyes, a pale 
colour, and dryneſs of the body ; in which caſe the yolk 
of an egg, with oil of roſes, applied by way of cata- 
plaſm, is recommended; as are the leaves of turnſol, 
the parings of a gourd, the pulp of a pompion, applied 
in the ſame manner with oil of roſes. 


of the iſland of St. Thomas. 
thick, bare, upright ſtem, growing ſingle on its root, of 
a thin light «4 nd and full of juice. The head of 
this tree ſhoots into a vaſt number of branches, which 
being cut off, or an inciſion being made therein, afford 
a great quantity of ſweet juice, which fermenting, ſup- 
hes the place of wine, among the Indians. 

The fruit of this tree is called by the Portugueſe cary-ces, 
and cariofſe ; and by the black natives, ABanGa. This 
fruit is of the ſize and ſhape of a lemon, and contains 
a kernel, which is good to eat. The fruit itſelf is eat 
roaſted, and the raw kernels are often mixed with man- 
dioc meal. Theſe kernels are ſuppoſed very cordial. An 
oil is alſo prepared from this fruit, which anſwers the 
purpoſe of oil, or butter, in Europe. 

This oil is alſo uſed for anointing ſtiff and contracted 


It is a tall tree, with a 


YNAMIA, in Medicine, debility, weakneſs from fick- 
neſs. It is formed of the privative a, and Jurau, 


faCtitious wine, prepared with muſt boiled down with 


water; to be pron patients, to whom genuine wine 
might be hurtful. 


where oracles were given, and into which none but the 
rieſts were admitted. 

The word originally fignifies inacceſſible; being com- 

pounded of a, not, and uo, or Surw, to enter. 
The Sanctum Sanctorum of the temple of Solomon was 

of the nature of the pagan achtum, none but the high 


ZE, or ADDICF, a cutting tool, of the ax-kind ; hav- 
ing its blade made thin, and arching; and its edge at 
right angles to the handle ; chiefly uſed for taking thin 
chips of timber or boards, and for paring away certain 
irregularities which the ax cannot come at. 

The adze is uſed by carpenters, but more by coopers, as 
being convenient for cutting the hollow ſides of boards, 
&c. It is ground from a baſe on its inſide to its outer 
edge 3 ſo that, when it is blunt, they cannot conveniently 


, or &, a dipthong, or double vowel, compounded of 
A and E. 
Authors are by no means agreed as to the uſe of the & 
in Engliſh words. — Some, out of regard to Etymeleg)» 
inſiſt on its being retained in all words, particularly 
technical ones, borrowed from the Greek and Latin; 
while others, from a conſideration that it is no proper 
diphthong in our language, its ſound being no other than 
that of the ſimple e, contend, that it ought to be en- 
tirely diſuſed ; and, in fact, the ſimple e has of late been 

adopted, 


ED 1 


adopted, inſtead of the Roman &; as in the word equa-, . 


tor, &c- 2 ? 
in Antiquity, ſolemn ſeaſts and combats, cele- 

AEM] in Lins, in honour of Aacus, who had been 

their king, and who, on account of his ſingular juſtice 

upon earth, was ſuppoſed to have a commiſhon given 
him, to be a prince or judge, whoſe office it was to pre- 
ſide 'over Elyſium, or the region of bliſs. 

ACHMAL ARCHA, in Antiquity, a Greek term, ſig- 
nifying the chief, or leader of the Jewiſh captives in 
Babylonia. | | 
The Jews, who refuſed to follow Zorobabel, and return 
with him to Jeruſalem, after the Babyloniſh captivity, 
created an æchmalotarch to govern them. —Not that the 
Jews themſelves called them by this name, as ſome au- 
thors have afſerted ; for that people ſpoke Hebrew, or 
Chaldee, not Greek. But Origen, and others, who 
wrote in the Greek tongue, rendered the Hebrew name 
wi Roſch galuth, q. d. chief of the captivity, by a 
Greek name of the like import, CXPAAGT Ap XS, formed 
from . „ captive ; of a point, ſpear, or 
war; and ae R, commander, c ; 
However, the Jews ſeemed to have had officers of this 
kind before the return from Babylon; witneſs the hiſ- 
tory of Suſannah ; the two elders, who condemned her, 
being ſuppoſed to have been æchmal tarchæ that year.— 
The Jewiſh writers aſſure us, that the æchmalotarchæ were 
only to be choſen out of the tribe of Judah. 

The eaſtern Jews had their princes of the captivity, as 

the weſtern Jews their patriarchs. The Jews are ſtill 

ſaid to have an @chmaletarcha at Babylon, but without 
the authority of the ancient ones. 

ANDES, in Antiquity, a chapel, or inferior kind of temple, 
diſtinguiſhed by this, that it was not conſecrated by the 
Augurs, as thoſe properly called TEMPLEs were. 

Such was the ærarium, or treaſury ; called #des Saturn. 
EKDILE, ZviLiis, in Antiquity, a Roman magiſtrate, veſted 
with divers funCtions, chiefly that of ſuperintending the 
buildings, both public and private; as baths, aqueducts, 
roads, \ Haney cauſeways, &c. 

The word is formed of des, temple, or houſe ; on account 

of theic having the care of temples, houſes, &c. 

The ædiles at Rome correſponded to what the Greeks 

called agoranomi, and aftynonu + they differed from oece= 

naomi and arcarit, who were rather receivers of the reve- 
nues; alſo from lagiſiæ, curatores & patres cvitatis, 

To the ediles belonged the inſpection of the weights 
and meaſures. 'They fixed the rates of proviſions, and 
took care the people ſuffered no exactions. The in- 
quiry and cognizance of debauchees, and diſorders in 
public houſes, likewiſe belonged to them : they were 
alſo to reviſe comedies ; and it belonged to them to treat 
the people with grand games and ſpectacles, at their own 
expence. They were likewiſe to attend on the tribunes 
of the people. 

To the ædiles alſo belonged the cuſtody of the plebiſcita, 

and the cenſure and examination of books. "They had 

the power, on certain occaſions, of iſſuing edicts; and, 
by degrees, they procured to themſelves a conliderable 

Juriſdiction, the cognizance of various cauſes, &c.— 
This office ruined numbers, by its expenſiveneſs ; ſo 

that, in Auguſtus's time, even many ſenators declined it, 

on that account. 

All theſe functions, which rendered the ædiles ſo conſi- 

derable, belonged at firſt to the ædiles of the people, 

ædiles plebeii, or minores : theſe were only two in number, 
and were firſt created in the ſame year as the tribunes : 
for the tribunes, finding themſelves oppreſſed with the 
multiplicity of affairs, demanded of the ſenate to have 
officers, with whom they might intruſt matters of leſs 
importance; and, accordingly, two ediles were created 
and hence it was, that the ediles were elected ever 

year, at the ſame afſembly as the tribunes. But theſe 
plebeian ediles having refuſed, on a fignal occaſion, to 
ueat the people with ſhews, as pleading themſelves un- 
able to ſupport the expence thereof; the patricians made 
an offer to do it, provided they would admit them to the 
honours of the ædilate. 

On this occaſion, there were two new ediles created, of 

the number of the patricians, in the year of Rome 388; 

they were called ediles curules, or majores ; as having a 

right to fit on a CURULE chair, enriched with ivory, 

when they gave audience; whereas the plebeian 7 


only ſat on benches. 
Beſides that the curule ædiles ſhared all the ordinary func- 
tions with che plebeian, their chief employ was, to pro- 


cure, the celebration of the grand Roman games, and to 
I ibit comedies, thews of gladiators, K. to the peo- 
Þ ©; and they were alſo appointed judges in all caſes re 
lating to the ſelling or 4 eſtates. | 


To eaſe theſe £, 5 , 
called ediles _ arſt ediles, Ceſar created a new kind, 


, as being deputed chiefly to take care 


of the corn, which was called donum Cereris ; for the 
| heathens honoured Ceres as the goddeſs who preſided 

over corn, and attributed to her the invention of agri- 
culture. Theſe ædiles cereales were alſo taken out of the 
order of patricians. In the municipal cities there were 
ediles, with the ſame authority as at Rome. 55 
We alſo read of an ædilis alimentarius, expreſſed in ab - 
breviature by Adil. alim. whoſe buſineſs ſeems to have 
been to provide diet for thoſe who were maintained at 
= public charge, though others aſſign him a different 
office. 

In an ancient inſcription we alſo meet with @dile of the 
camp, edilis caſlrorum. 


ZADILATE, ZAviLaTvs, in Antiquity, the dignity or ma- 
iſtracy of the Roman X ILES. | 


his is otherwiſe called edilitas, edility. In inſcrip- 
tions we find it repreſented by the abbreviature Arb. 

ADILITIUM ediftum, among the Romans, was that 
whereby a remedy was given a buyer, in caſe a vicious, 

or unſound beaſt, or flave, was fold him. It was called 

ædilitium, becauſe the preventing of frauds in ſales and 
contracts belonged eſpecially to the curule ædiles. 

ADTSUUS, in Antiquity, the keeper of a facred manſion, 
who had the care of the offerings and ornaments of the 
deity to whom it was peculiarly devoted. 

The word is compounded of des and tueor, I defend; 
q. d. d tuendis ædibus; originally it was written, æditi- 
mus. 

The ædituus is the ſame with what Scævola calls hiero- 
phylax, the Latins ſometimes ædilis, and the Greeks 
yewxopes 3 anſwering to the ſexton among us. 

The æditui, among the Romans, were othcers of diſtinc- 
tion, being the depoſitaries not only of the treaſure, but 
of the public acts, or records. — The æditui had their ſe- 
veral cells, near the temples, the cuſtody of which was 
committed to them. 

The female deities had a woman officer of the ſame 
kind, under the denomination editua. 

ADOIA, the fame as PUDENDA. 

AGAGROPILA, or AGacroeilvus, in Natural Hiſtory, 

a ball generated in the ſtomach of the rupicapra, or cha- 
mois giat, hard on the outfide, and conſiſting of a ſub- 
ſtance like hair. See BALL, and Hair BALL. 
The word is Greek, from aryaypos, the rupicapra, or 
rock-goat, and , à ball, The egagropilus is ſome- 
times called bezoar Germanicum, or the German be- 
zoard, 

AGELETHRON, in Betany, is a name uſed by ſome au- 
thors for the common mercurialis, or Engliſh mercury, 
an eatable wild herb. | 

AEGIAS, in ancient Greek Phyſicians, denotes a white 
ſpeck on the pupil of the eye, occaſioning a dimneſs of 
ſight, either arifing from an excrementitious humour, 
or from the relics of the cicatricular of an ulcer on the 


art. 
i bis is the ſame with what others write egis and æglia. 
2£GIDES, a diſorder of the eyes mentioned by Hippo- 
crates. It ſignifies ſmall white cicatrices in the eye, cauſed 
by an afflux of corroſive humour. See ALBUGo. 
Z2GIDION, a name given to a collyrivm for inflammations 
and defluxions of the eyes. It is alſo called egoproſopen. 
AGILOPS, is a tumor, or rather ulcer, in the great 
angle of the eye; cither with, or without, an inflam- 
mation. 
The word is compounded of ang, goat, and , ge; 
as goats are ſuppoſed extremely liable to this diſtemper. 
Authors frequently uſe the words egilops, anchilops, and 
fiſtula lachrymalts, promiſcuouſly ; but the more accurate, 
after Agineta, make a difference. —'The tumour, ere it 
becomes ulcerous, is properly called anchileps ; and, after 
it is got into the lachrymal paſſages, and has rendered 
the 0s lachrymale carious, fi/tula lachrymalis. 
If the e2i/ops be accompanied with an inflammation, it 
is ſuppoled to take its riſe from the abundance of blood, 
which a p *thoric habit diſcharges on the corner of the 
eye.—If it be without an inflammation, it is ſuppoſed to 
proceed from a viſcous pituitous humour, thrown upon 
this part. The method of cure is the ſame as that of 
the ophthalmia, But before it has reached the lachrymal 
aſſages, it is managed like other ulcers. 
i the egilops be neglected, it burſts, and degenerates 
into a FISTULA, which eats into the bone. 
AG1Loes is alſo a name given to a kind of oat, called 
alſo CERR1s, and by the Latins FEsTucCa, the flour of 
which, mixed with honey, has been reputed a remedy 
for this diſeaſe. 
The egilops ſigniſies alſo avena fylveſiris, the wild oat, 
common among corn, called BROMUS ; a decoction of 
the root of which kills worms. See Oar. ; 
The egileps is alſo a genus of the polygamia monoecia claſs 
of plants : the corolla of the hermaphrodite flower 
conſiſts of a bivalve glume, terminated by a dou- 
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ble or triple ariſta or awn ; the ſeed is ſingle and ob- 
long; the corolla of the male flower is alſo a bivalve, 
ariſtated glume, as in the hermaphrodite flower. 
Z6G1L0Ps is alſo uſed for the hm OAK, with great acorns; 
the CERRUS mas majore glande, quercus calyce echinats, 
glande majore, arymol idæorum, aſpris maurorum, cerrus 
latinorum. ; : 
At Venice, they make cups of the acorns of this tree; 
which is alſo uſed, as we do oak-bark, to dreſs leather. 
The cup. of this acorn is an inch and an half in dia- 
meter, and ſomewhat leſs in depth. Theſe cups are alſo 
uſed, inſtead of galls, to dye woollen cloth black. 
ZGINETA, in Botary, the name given by Linnzus to a 
genus of plants, —— to the claſs of didynamia 
angioſpermia; the characters of which are theſe : the 
cup is an oval, inflated, and coloured ſpatha; it is uni- 
valve, and opens longitudinally near the top. The 
flower conſiſts of one petal. Its baſe is large, round, 


and inflated. The tube is ſhort, cylindric, and open ; | 


and the mouth is ſmall, but expanded, and turns back 
at the edge. The ſtamina are four crooked filaments ; 
two of them are of the length of the flower, and the 
other two a little ſhorter. e antherz are oblong, and 
ſtand cloſe to one another at their tops. The germen of 
the piſtil is oval; the ſtyle is ſubulated, and of the length 
of the ſtamina ; and the ſtigma is large, round, and 
bending. The Hortus Malabaricus is the only work 
in which we have a deſcription of this plant. 
ZGIPAN, in Antiquity, a denomination given to Pan, and 
the Panes. 
The ancients alſo give the name egipans to a fort of 
monſters mentioned by Pliny, Solinus, and Pomp. Mela. 
Salmaſius, in his notes on Solinus, takes ægipan to have 
Ggnified the ſame, in Libya, with /zlvanus among the 
Romans. : 
Voſhus rejects the opinion, and ſhews, that the egipons 
had not faces like men, as the ſylvans had; but like 
oats. In effect, the whole upper part of the body re- 
f-mbled that animal; and as to the lower, they painted 
it with a fiſh's tail. The monſter repreſented on ſome 
medals of Auguſtus, by antiquaries called Capricornus, 
appears to be the true ægipan. 
he word is derived from af, a goat ; Pan being repre- 
ſented with the horns, feet, and legs of that animal. 
GIS, in the Ancient Mythology, a name given to the ſhield, 
or buckler, of Jupiter and Pallas. : 
The goat Amalthea, which had ſuckled Jove, being dead; 
that god is ſaid to have covered his buckler with the ſkin 
thereof; whence the appellation egis, from af, aryos, 


oat. 
S- afterwards reſtoring the beaſt to life again, co- 
vered it with a new ſkin, and placed it among the ſtars. 
As to his buckler, he made a preſent of it to Minerva ; 
whence that goddeſs's buckler is alſo called egis. 
Minerva, having killed the Gorgon Meduſa, nailed her 
head in the middle of the egis, which henceforth had 
the faculty of converting into ſtone all thoſe who looked 
thereon ; as Meduſa herſelf had done during her life. 
Others take the @gis not to have been a buckler, but a 
cuiraſs, or breaſt-plate; and it is certain, the @gis of 
Pallas, deſcribed by Virgil, An. lib. viii. ver. 435, muſt 
have been a cuiraſs ; ſince that * ſays expreſly, that 
Meduſa's head was on the breaſt of the — But 
the ægis of Jupiter, mentioned a little higher, ver. 354, 
ſeems to have been a buckler. The words 
Cum ſepe nigrantem 
Agida concuteret dextra, 
agreeing very well to a buckler ; but not at all to a cui- 
raſs, or breaſt-plate. | 
Servius makes the ſame diſtinction on the two paſſages of 
Virgil; for on verſe 354, he takes the ægis for the buck- 
ler of Jupiter, made, as above-mentioned, of the ſkin 
of the goat Amalthea; and on verſe 435, he deſcribes 
the egis as the armour which covers the breaſt ; and 
which, in ſpeaking of men, is called cuiraſs ; and ægis, 
in ſpeaking of the gods. Many authors have overlooked 
theſe diſtinctions for want of going to the ſources. 

ZGLEFINUS, in Zoology, the name given, by the gene- 
rality of authors, to the haddock, called by others the 
ones, Or ASINUS antiquorum. It is a well-known fiſh, and 
ſeems of a middle nature between the cod and the 
whiting. 

EGLEUS, in Bztany, a term of diſtinction for the white 
chamæleon-thiſtle. It is derived from the Greek 4e 
of Galen; by which word he diſtinguiſhes the white 
chamzleon, which was an eſculent-and medicinal plant, 
from the erebennus, or £peCevvog, which was what we call 
the black chamæleon-thiſtle, and was eſtcemed poi- 
ſonous, 

AGOBOLIUM, in Antiquity, the ſacrifice of a goat of- 
fered to Cybele. 

The egebolium was an expiatory ſacrifice, which bore a 
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near reſemblance to the taurebolium and er iobolium, and 
ſeems to have been ſometimes joined with them. 
AGOCEPHALUS, in Zoology, the by which the 
generality of authors call the bird, known in England by 
the name of the GoDWIT, or in ſome places the ent- 
PLOVER, the yarwhep, or yarwhip. 
A.GOCERAS, a name given to FENUGREEK, and alſo to 
BOUCERASs, becauſe of its corniculated fruit, the word 
originally ſignifying goat's-horn, bh 
AG LET! HRO „a plant deſcribed by Pliny 3 which ap- 
pears to be the ſame with what Tournefort deſcribes un. 
der the name of chamærododendros pontica maxima meſpuli 
folio, flereo lutes. The ancients attribute dangerous qua. 
litics to it. | 
AGOMANTIA, in Antiquity, a ſpecies of divination per- 
formed by means of a goat. 
AGONYCHUS, in Natural Hiſtory, a name mentioned 
by Pliny, as a ſynonym of the litheſpermum, ot GRe. 
WEL. 
It had this name given it, by the Greek write 
the words ug brut, the hs or hoof of à goat. us 
The ancients had another name for this plant, of the 
ſame ſort or origin, which was exonychon : by this they 
expreſſed its being like the exterior part of the human 
nails on the fingers. 'The hardneſs and ſcaly nature of 
= ay gave a idea of the reſemblance of a nail, or 


AGOPHTHALMUS, the goat's eye-ftone, a name given, 
by ſome authors, to thoſe pieces of agat, or other ſemi. 
pellucid gems, as have circular ſpots in them reſemblin 
2 eyes of that animal in colour, and in their ro 

gure. 

A GOPODIUM, covuT-weED, in Botany, a genus of the 
pentandria digynia claſs of plants; the general corolla 
whereof are uniform; the ſingle flowers conſiſt each of 
five oval, concave, and nearly equal petals; the fruit is 
naked, ovato-oblong, ſtriated, and ſeparated into two 
parts; the ſeeds are two, ovato-oblong and ftriated, con- 
vex on one fide, and plain on the other. 

AGOPOGON, in Betany, a name uſed by Tragus, and 
ſome others, to expreſs the common MEADOWSWEET, or 
ULMARIA. 

AGREFINUS, ſee AEcLerinus. 

AGRITUDO bovina. See Bovina affedTio. 

AGYPTIACA fignifies the PAyYRUS. 

AGYPTIACUM, in Medicine, a name given to divers un- 

uents of wo yr or WO kind. 

e meet with a black, a red, a white, a ſimple a compound, 
and a magiſtral Zgyptiacum. : 
The fimple Agyptiacum, which is that uſually found in our 
thops, is a compoſition of verdigriſe, vinegar, and ho- 
ney, boiled to a conſiſtence: the preſcription is Meſue's. 
It is uſually ſuppoſed to take its name from its duſky 
colour, wherein it reſembles that of the natives of Agypt. 
—lt is impropetly called an unguent; as there is no oil, 
or rather fat, in it. Some chuſe to call it Mel Agyptia- 
cum, It is chiefly uſed for eating off rotten fleſh, and 
cleanſing foul ulcers ; particularly venereal ones in the 
throat, &c. It alſo deſtroys thoſe cancerous eroſions apt 
to grow in childrens — 4 3 
The German difpenſaries have another compotilen called 
Agyptiacum compoſitum magiſtrale, or Hildani, wherein 
treacle, mithridate, camphor, &c. are ingredients, 
White Agyptiacum is a compoſition of lily roots mixed 
up with aromatics: it is mentioned by Hippocrates, and 
is the ſame with what other ancients call cicinum. It 
was uſed by the ladies of thoſe days to ſmear over their 
faces, to preſerve their complexions. 
Hippocrates alſo ſpeaks of another unguent under the 
2 name, compoſed of the flowers of the Egyptian 
thorn. 
Farriers make a red, as well as black kind, of much the 
ſame ingredients, only with ſome difference in the pro- 
portions ; uſed eſpecially to ſoften the hoofs of a horſe, 
when too hard. 

AGYPTILLA, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a ſtone 
deſcribed by the ancients, and ſaid, by ſome authors, to 
have the remarkable quality of giving water the colour 
and taſte of wine. 

AGYPTION, the name of a topic uſed by the ancients 
in uterine diſorders. | 

AGYPTIUM pharmacum ad aures, Aetius Tetrab. ij. Serm- 
2. cap. 83, ſpeaks of this as excellent for deterging 
fœtid ulcers of the ears, which he ſays it cures, thoug 
the patient were born with them. 

AHOITULLA, in Zoolegy, the name of an Eaſt Indian 
ſpecies of ſerpent, found frequently in the ifland of Ccy- 
lon; it is a very long and 1 ſnake, ſometime: 
wholly of a ne green, ſometimes green and white, an 
ies principally on trees, and among buſhes. 

AICHRYSON is a name given to —— majus, called 


alſo æithalis. 
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AUTA, in Antiquity, ſenators of Miletus, who held 
their deliberations on board a ſhip, far from ſhore, and 
till matters were reſolved upon, never returned to land. 
The word is Greek, aswavra; 4q. d. ſemper nautæ, al- 
ways mariners. 

AELQUAPPE, in Zoolegy, the common name, among the 
German nations, of a fiſh of the MusTELA kind, the 
viviparous celpout, called by Schonefeldt muſlela vivipara, 
and in ſome places aelpute, aelmoder, and ae/mutter. It is 
uſually of a foot long or more. Its ſkin is perfectl 
ſmooth, and the colour of its back and head a browni 
yellow, marked with blotches of black; the colour of 
the back grows paler on the ſides, and on the belly is 
whitiſh. It has four gills on a fide, and the head is 

| ſhaped like that of the eel; the back fin reaches the 
whole length of the body, terminating near the tail. 
The belly fin begins at the anus, and reaches to the ex- 


emity of the fiſh, ending in a fine, flender, and ſome- 


hat reddiſh tail. Beſides theſe, it has two pair of fins, 
one at the bottom of the pills, which are ſomewhat 
broad, and the other very ine and flender under the 
throat. The young of this ſpecies are often found alive, 
to the number of three hundred in one individual : they 
are found of two fingers breadth long, and live ſome 
time after they are taken out. 

1200 N, 44e, from aa, akooys, and Ces, life. Sem- 
prrviuum, SEDUM, HOUSELEEK. 

ALUROPO, a name given to a ſyrup made of the herb 
cats-foot, which is a ſpecies of GNAPHALIUM. 

ALURUS, in Mythology, the god of the cats; he is re- 
preſented by the ancient Egyptians, ſometimes as a cat, 
ſometimes as a man, with a cat's head. 

AMOBOLIUM, in Antiquity, the blood of a bull, or ram, 
offered in the ſacrifices, called taurobelia and criabalia. 

In which ſenſe the word occurs in ancient inſcriptions. 
Reineſius and Vandale take it for a corruption, and alter 
it to ZGOBOLIUM. M. de Boze defends the emobolium. 

ANEATORES, in Antiquity, the muſicians in an army ; 
including thoſe who played trumpets, horns, litui. An 
cinæ, &c. . 

Tho word is formed from neus, on account of the bra- 
zen inſtruments uſed by them. 

ENIGMA, a propoſition put in obſcure, ambiguous, and 
generall contradictory terms, to puzzle, or exerciſe the 
wit, in * out its meaning; or, an obſcure diſcourſe, 
covering ſome common and well known ching, under re- 
mote and common terms. 

The word is formed of aiiz]:obai, obſcure innuere, to 
hint a thing darkly; of aue, an obſcure ſpeech, diſcourſe. 
The Latins ſometimes call it ſcirpus, firpus, or ſcrupus. 
The populace with us name it riddle; from the Belgic 
raeden, or the Saxon aracthan, to interpret. 

Fran. Junius defines an ænigma to be an obſcure parable, 
or allegory ; and makes two kinds: the one greater, ren- 
dering the ſentence more intricate and knotty, by a mul- 
titude of words z the other Aer, conſiſting of only one 
or two remote words, or alluſions; as in Ifatah, ch. xi. 1. 
where Jeſus Chriſt is called N, ſurculus, rod, or branch. 
Fa. Bouhours, in the memoirs of 'Trevoux, defines an 
enigma, a diſcourſe, or pajatings including ſome hidden 
meaning, which is propoſed to be gueſſed. 

Fn1Gmas, painted, are repreſentations of the works of 
nature, or art, concealed under human figures, drawn 
from hiſtory, or fable. Thus Jeſus Chriſt, in the mid- 
dle of the doctors, repreſents the Bible, &c. 

A verbal enigma is a witty, artful, and abſtruſe deſerip- 
tion of any thing. 
The uſe of enigmas was very great among the Egyptians. 
Gale thinks, they might borrow their cuſtom from the 
Hebrews, among whom, it is certaing, @nigmas were 
not leſs in ul . Witneſs Samſon's riddle, Judg. 
xiv. 12, 13. J will now put forth à riddle to you, &Cc. 
Yen, i. e. according to Vatable, an enigmatical pro- 
blem : the LXX. render it, @poCanua. Solomon is ſaid 
to have been particularly ſkilful in the ſolution of ænig- 
mas. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. v. cap. 2. Clemens aſſures 
us, that the Egyptians placed ſphinges before their tem- 
les ; to intimate that the doctrines of God and re- 
gion were enigmatical and obſcure. Sec HIEROGLY- 
PHIC, : 
Some repreſent the enigma as the ſame with gryphus ; 
but the more exact writers make a diſtinction; though 
wherein the difference lies is not agreed on. Some 
make it conſiſt in this, that the enigma properly imports 
ſomething merry or jocoſe, and grypbus a ſubject more 
grave and profound. Others reduce the difference to 
is, that in the gryphus there is ſomething captious, and 
capable of leading into a ſnare, which is not found in 


the enigma. 


The REBUs is alſo ranked by ſome in the number of | 


Enigmas. 
= 2 ſenſe, every dark ſaying, every difficult 
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queſtion, every ble, m. ; for an ænig ina. Henèe 
obſcure laws los called box Juris. - n 
The alchemiſts are great dealers in the znigmatic lan- 
guage, their proceſſes for the philoſophers ſtone, being 
generally wrapped up in riddles; e. gr. Fac ex mare et 
Jamina circulum, inde quadrangulum, binc triangulum, fac 
circulum et habebis lapidem philoſophorum. Barchuſen has 
publiſhed an explication of the riddles of chemiſts, al- 
chemiſts, phyſicians, &c. 1646 a8 
Among the enigmas of chemiſts, that called the ſibylline 
enigma is famous, of which we find a copy in a MS. of 
Stephanus Alexandrinus. 


Enia youu hw, mrrezoiMai; tu, bu. 
Ai rd ai pres Ws “ln N indon, 
H Xewrh 0 rd ound, nal del Owe vd itt. 
T ward; d agus ixavorrdde; io! Ig inte, 
Ka Tex Tels Jenddrg nai Ne vg. Tres N rig nt, 
Oux autmro; ton The wag tus ooÞixg, 
Thus tranſlated by M. Leibnitz: 
Literulis noſcor quadriſyilabus ipſe novenis : 


| Syllaba habet binas, niſi quod tenet ultima ternat. 


Vacales quatuor, quints non propria vox eff. 


| Bis ſeptem vicibus numerum centuria totum 


Ingreditur, decadeſque novem, tum. bis tria. Si me 


| Noveris, hinc adiius ad ſacra naſtra patent. 


Stephanus gives a myſtical ſolution of this enigma. Mo- 
ret will have it ſignify the name Jehovah, which, ac- 
cording to him, comprehends the number 1696, abating 
one, the number contained in the enigma. Brentins 
maintains. that the whole ſum amounts to 1711, and that 
it repreſents the word goopopag- The generality under- 
ſtand it of the word arſenic, or APESENIKON. . Leib- 
nitz gives a very artful ſolution of it in this ſenſe, by 
only 2 the A to ſtand for a thouſand, and I for 
unity, as we ſometimes find chem uſed by grammarians. 

F. Meneſtrier has attempted to reduce the compoſition 

and reſolution of 4ni;gmas to a kind of art, with fixed 

rules, and principles, which he calls the philoſophy of 
enigmatic images. 

ENO MA. 'The jubjet? of an enigma ſhould be fomething 

ealily conceived, and generally known. 

ZNn1GMaAs, the form of, conſiſts in the words, which, whe- 
ther they be in proſe or verſe, contain either ſome de- 
ſcription, a queition, or a proſopopœia. The laſt kind 

are the moſt pleaſing, inaſmuch as they give life and ac- 
tion to things, which otherwiſe have them not. 'To make 
an enigma, therefore, two things are to be pitched on, 
which bear ſome reſemblance to each other ; as the ſun, 
and a monarch z or a ſhip, and a houſe; and on this re- 
ſemblance is to be raiſed a ſuperſtructure oß contrarieties 
to amuſe and perplex. It is eaſier to find great ſubjects 
for enigmas in figures than in words, inaſmuch as paint- 
ing attracts the eyes, and excites the attention to diſco- 
ver the ſenſe. The ſubjects of enigmas in painting, are 
to be taken either from hiſtory or fable; the compoſition 
here is a kind of metamorphoſis, wherein, e. gr. human 
figures are changed into trees, and rivers into metals. 
This converhon, however, does not depend merely on 
caprice z there muſt be ſomething of ſuitableneſs, and 
even erudition, to authorize it. Thus the battle of Con- 
ſtantine againſt Maxentius may be taken for the ſubject 
of an enigma, to repreſent the game of cheſs : the fign 
which appeared in the heavens with the words, in | 

figno vinces, may properly enough repreſent the ſecret of 
this game, which confiſts in ſaving the king. It is much 
eaſier to turn mythclogy into enigmas, than hi/lory, Ac- 
cordingly ſeveral have imagined, that the conqueſt of 
the golden fleece, was no other than the tranſmutation 
of metals; and that the fable of Circe was the art of 
chemiltry in enigma. 

ENIGMAs of pure invention are a kind of poetry, and 
more ſubtle than thoſe drawn from mythology ; ſince 
here the matter itſelf is to be created : inſtead of adopt- 
ing ſome hiſtory or received fable, ſomething probable is 
feigned, the chief action whereof is known, e. gr. a 
ſhipwreck, a conflagration, an amphitheatre, or the like. 
It is eſſential to @nigmas, that the hiſtory or fable, under 
which they are preſented, be known to every body; other- 
wiſe it will comprehend two ænigmas inſtead of one; the 
firſt of the hiſtory or fable, the ſecond of the ſenſe it is to 
be taken in. Another eſſential rule of the enigma is, that 
it only admit of one ſenſe. Every enigma which is ſuſ- 
ceptive of different interpretations, all equally natural, 
is ſo far imperfect. 

ENIGMATICAL, ſomething that relates to, or partakes 
of the nature of ænigmas. ; 
The philoſophy of the pRv1IDs was altogether enigmatica!. 
The ancient ſages in general affected an ænigmatical way 
of writing, to —.— their doctrines from the populace. 
The Romans in Nero's time were obliged to have re- 
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courſe to the like method, though for different reaſons. 
The enigmatical characters of the Egyptians were a ſpe- 
- cies of HIEROGLYPHICS, conſiſting of ſuch as bore no 
natural reſemblance to the things they repreſented. Such 
was the beetle, uſed to expreſs the fun; the ſerpent, to 
repreſent the ſtars. 
e read of an exigmatical medal 
to Henry III. Schott bas publiſhed an explica- 
tron of an @nigmatical coin of the emperor Auguſtus, 
concerning which, antiquaries have been long divided. 
ENIGMA RAPH or AnIGmMATIST, a maker 
or explainer of enigmas. 2 
Hardouin, Vander Hardt, &c. are great enigmati/ts. 
ANIGMATOGRAPHY, AnicMAToOGRAPHIA, the art 


of making and reſolving, or of collecting &xniGMas. 
The word is compounded of eypa, and ypapeiy, fo 
deſcribe. 


FEXIGMATOGRAPHY, otherwife called enigmatology, may 
be divided into general and — he firſt gives 
rules concerning the nature, kinds, compoſition, and uſe 
of enigmas; the ſecond conſiders the ænigma in particu- 
lar ſciences, or languages, Greek, Latin, Hebrew, phi- 
lological, philoſophical, theological, &c. 

Nic. Reuſner has a treatiſe, under the title of N- 
MATOGRAPHIA, 

A®NITTOLOGIUS, in Poetry, a kind of verſe, conſiſting 
of two datiys, and three trochei. Such is, 

| Prelia dira placent truci juvente. 

Z£OLIC, or AMoL1an, in Grammar, denotes one of the 
five dialects of the Greek tongue. 

It was firſt uſed in Bceotia z 
and was that which Sappho and Alczus wrote in. 

The Mohie dialect generally throws out the aſpirate or 
ſharp ſpirit, and agrees in ſo many things with the Doric 
dialect, that the two are uſually confounded together. 
The olic digamma is a name given to the letter F, which 
the Z/Eolians uſed to prefix to words beginning with 
vowels, as Forvog, for ayes; alſo to inſert between vowels, 
as oF ze, for or- 

oli verſe, carmen olicum, 2 kind of meaſure, conſiſt- 
ing firſt of an iambic, or ſpondee, then of two anape/ts, 
divided by a ſyllable, and laſtly, a ſyllable common. 
This is otherwiſe called eulagic, and, from the chief poets 
who uſed it, Archilechian and Pindaric. 


Its type 18 N > & 8 — vi | 
F. pr. O fllliferi conditor orbis. 
AOLIPILE, Foiirila, an hydraulic inſtrument, con- 


ſiſting of a hollow metalline ball, with a ſlender neck, 
or pipe, ariſing from the ſame. This, being filled with 
water, and thus expoſed to the fire, produces a vehement 
blaſt of winxp. 
'This inſtrument, Des Cartes, and others, have made uſe 
of, to account for the natural cauſe, and generation, of 
wind.,—And hence its name, olipila, q. d. pila oli, 
ou ball 5 Or Azau ut; the gates of Molu: ; £olus 
being reputed the god of the winds. 
Sometimes the neck is made to ſcrew into the ball, which 
is the moſt commodious way; becauſe, then, the cavity 
may the more readily be filled with water. If there be 
no ſcrew, it may be filled thus :—Heat the ball red hot, 
and throw it into a veſſel of water; the water will run 
in at the ſmall hole, and fill about two thirds of the 
cavity. 
If, * this, the A#olipile be laid on, or before the fire, 
fo that the water and veſſel become very much heated ; 
the water, being rarefied into a kind of momentary air, 
will be forced out with very great noiſe and violence; 
but it will be by fits, and not with a conſtant and uni- 
form blaſt. -Great care ſhould be taken that the aperture 
of the pipe be not ſtopped, when the inſtrument is put 
on the fire, otherwiſe the Zolipile wilt burſt with a vaſt 
exploſion, and may occaſion great miſchief. 
"Theſe phænomena the reader will be eaſily enabled to 
ſolve, from what is ſhewn under the articles, Air, 
WATER, and RAREFACTION. 
The air or vapour ifſuing out of the Aolipile is found 
ſenſibly hot near the orifice z but, at a farther diſtance, 
cold; like what we obſerve of our own breath: the cauſe 
of which is controverted.— The Corpuſcularians account 
for it hence; that the ix contained in the rarefied va- 
pour, though ſufficient to be felt near the orifice, diſen- 
pages itſelf in the progreſs of the ſtream, and becomes 
inſenſible ere it be arrived at the journeys end. The 
mechanical philoſophers, on the other hand, hold, that 


the vapour, at its exit from the ball, is endued with that 


peculiar ſpecies of circular motion which conſtitutes the 
uality HEAT ; and that the farther it recedes therefrom, 
e more is this motion deſtroyed, by the reaction of the 
contiguous AIR ; till the heat, at lag, es in- 
ſenſible. 
Chauvin ſuggeſts ſome farther uſes of the Aolipile.—1, 


preſented by the Hu- | 


— 


| ſmoak along 


ence it paſſed into olia, 


| AOLUS, in the Heathen Theology 
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He thinks it might be applied, inſtead of a bellows, to 
blow the fire, — a very intenſe heat is required. Dr. 
Lewis condemns ſubſtituting the Zolipile inſtead of , 
bellows, and ſays, that upon trial he always found tha 
inſtead of exciting, it extinguiſhed the fire. Com. Phi, 
Techn. p. 21.—2. If a trumpet, horn, or other ſonoroug 
inſtrument, were fitted to its neck, it might be made to 
yield muſic. 3. If the neck were turned perpendicularly 
upwards, and prolonged by a tube or hollow cylinder 
fitted to it, and a hollow ball laid on the orifice of the 
tube, the ball would be blown up, and kept fluctuating, 
or playing up and down, as in the ftream of a roux. 
TAIN. And, 4. It might ſerve to ſcent or fumigate 3 
room, if filled with perfumed, inſtead of common water, 
An #Eliopile has been ſometimes placed in a chimney, 
where it can be heated, the vapour of which ſerves to 
drive the ſmoak up the chimney. 

Dr. Plott gives an inſtance where the Æolipile is aQtuylly 
uſed to blow the fire: the lord of the manor of Eſſin 
is bound by his tenure to drive a gooſe every Ne- years 
day three times round the hall of the lord of Hilton, 
while Jack of Hilton (a brazen figure having the ſtruc. 
ture of an olipile) blows the fire. ' 

In Italy it is ſaid, that the Aliopile is commonly made 
uſe of to cure ſmoaky chimnies : for being hung over the 
fire, the blaſt — from it carries up the loitering 
with it. | | 
F. Merſennus, and ſome others, have made uſe of this 
machine, to meaſure the gravity and degree of rarefac- 


2 


tion of the air. But this method is liable to conſiderable 


objections. 
Some late authors have diſcovered a ſtill more extraordi- 
nary uſe, to which the frauds of the heathen prieſthood 
applied the Æolipile, viz. the working of ſham miracles, 
Beſides Jack of Hilton, which had been an ancient Saxon 
image, or idol, Mr. Weber ſhews, that Pluſler, a cele- 
brated German idol, is alſo of the #olipile kind; and in 
virtue thereof, could do noble feats ; being filled with a 
fluid, and thus ſet on the fire, it would be covered with 
fweat; and as the heat increaſed, would at length burſt 
out into flames. | 


„the god of the winds, 
ainted with ſwoln cheeks, like one who with main 

— endeavours to blow a blaſt; alſo with two wings on 

his ſhoulders, and a high- coloured fiery countenance. 


 ZoLvus alſo, in Mechanics, denotes a portable machine, not 


long ſince invented by Mr. Tidd, for refreſhing and chang- 
ing the air in rooms. 
This machine is adapted in its dimenſions to ſupply the 
place of a ſquare of glaſs in a ſaſh-window, and is ex- 
ecuted in ſo ſmall a compaſs, as to project but a little 
way from the ſaſh, and in ſo neat a manner, ſays the in- 
ventor, as to be an elegant ornament to the place where 
it is fixed. It works without the leaſt noiſe, requires 
no attendance, and occaſions neither trouble nor expence 
to keep it in order. It throws in only ſuch a quantity of 
air as is agreeable z and leaves off working, of its own 
accord, whenever the door or window is opened. 
Aolus's Harp, an inſtrument ſo named, from its pro- 
ducing an agreeable melody, merely by the action of the 
wind, It is thus conſtrufted.—Let a box be made of as 
thin deal as poſſible, (Table Miſcellany, fig. 18.) of the 
exact length anſwering to the width of the window in 
which it 1s intended to be placed ; five or fix inches deep, 
and ſeven oreight inches wide. Let there be glued upon 
it at aa, two pieces of wainſcot about half an inch high, 
and a quarter of an inch thick, to ſerve as bridges for 
the ſtrings ; and within fide, at each end, under 5 6, 
glue two pieces of beech, about an inch ſquare, of length 
equal to the width of the box, which are to ſuſtain the 
Pegs Into theſe fix as 2 ſuch as are uſed in a 
1 as there are to be ſtrings in the inſtrument, 
half at one end, and half at the other, at equal diſ- 
tances. It now remains to ſtring it with ſmall catgut, or 
blue firſt fiddle ſtrings, fixing one end to a ſmall braſs 
pin, as at ee, ( fig. 19.) and twiſting the other round the 
oppoſite pin at ; 
en theſe ſtrings are tuned uniſon, and the inſtrument 
with the ftrings outward, in the window to which 
it is fitted, it will, provided the air blows on that win- 
dow, give a ſound like a diſtant choir, increaſing or de- 
creaſing, according to the ſtrength of the wind. 
The roſes in the middle only repreſent ſound-holes ; the 
thinner the top is, the better will the inſtrument perform. 
Mr. Thompſon, in a note to his celebrated Ode on this 
inſtrument, aſcribes the invention of it to Mr. Oſwald; 
whereas it was known to Kircher above an hundred years 
ago z and the method of conſtructing and uſing it is de- 
ſcribed by him in a book intitled, Magia Phonotactica 
& Phonurgia. 
ON, AIQN, age ; literally ſignifies the duration of 3 


Some 
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Some have affixed another 152 A to the word ron; in 
order to which, they have made uſe of the philoſophy of 
Plato, giving reality to the ideas which that philoſopher 
had imagined in God; and even perſonifying them, and 
feigning them diſtin from God, and to have been pro- 
duced by him; ſome male, others female. See PLA- 
ONISM. 
Theſe ideas they call en; of an afſembly whereof they 
compoſe their deity, calling it aanpous, a Greek word, 
ſignifyin Fulneſs. A | 
Simon Magus 1s ſaid to have been the firſt inventor of 
theſe aoms, which were afterwards 2 to perfection 
Valentinus; who, refining on thoſe who NE 
im in this way, produced a long genealogy of ons, to 
the number of 30. The firſt, — moſt perfect, he par- 
ticularly denominates ITpowy, Prom, that is, pre-exiſlent; 
beſide other names, the moſt uſual whereof was that of 
Bythos, Bobog, depth. 
his Bythos, he ſays, continued long alone with Emo, 
Ennea, Thought; whom Valentinus alſo called Xapss, 
Grate, and Eryn, Silence. At length, Bythos, with Sige, 
uced Nous, Neg, Under/flanding ; and Aanbeie, Truth, 
er ſiſter. Nous begat two aoms; Logos, Noyes, Word; 
and Zoe, Tan, Life ; which begot two others; Anthropos, 
Arbpatog, Man; and EAA, Church. And theſe eight 
ons were the chief of all the reſt. 
The Word, Asſos, and Life, Zan, begat ten other eons ; 
Man and the Church, begat twelve more ; among whom 
were, the Paraclete, Faith, Hope, Charity, the Perfect, 
Texties, and Wiſdom, Toęia · And thus were thirty eons 
made up; which, all together, made the Pleroma, IIAn- 
u, Or ſpiritual and inviſible plenitude. See GNosTICS, 


Fon alſo ſignifies ſpinal marrow. 
Eon likewiſc, in the Phanician Theology, was the firſt cre- 


ated woman. 


ORA, in the Medical Writings of the ancients, is uſed 


for geſtation z which ſort of exerciſe was often preſcribed 
by the phyſicians of thoſe days. Other exerciſes con- 
ſiſted principally in the motion of the body, but in the 
evra the limbs were at reſt, while the _y was carried 
about and moved from place to place, in fuch a manner 
as the phyſician preſcribed. It had therefore the adyan- 
of exerciſe, without the fatigue of it. 

This exerciſe was promoted ſeveral ways : ſometimes the 
patient was laid in a fort of hammoc, ſupported by 
ropes, and moved backward and forward ; ſometimes 
his bed run nimbly on its feet. And beſide theſe, the 
ſeveral ways of travelling were accounted ſpecies of the 
evra, whether in the litter, in a boat or ſhip, or on even 
ground in a chariot. 

Aſclepiades was the firſt who brought geſtation into 
practice, which was uſed as a means to recover ſtrength 
after a fever, &c. | 


RA, in Chronology, a fixed point of time, from whence 


to begin a computation of the years enſuing. 

The word is ſometimes alſo written in ancient authors, 
era. Its origin is conteſted, though it 1s generally al- 
lowed to have had its riſe in Spain. Sepulveda ſuppoſes 
it formed from A. ER. A. the notz or abbreviatures of 
the words, annus erat Auguſti, occaſioned by the Spaniards 
beginning their computation from the time their coun- 
try came under the dominion of Auguſtus, or that of 
their receiving the Roman calendar. This opinion, how- 
ever ingenious, is rejected by Scaliger, not only on ac- 
count that in the ancient abbreviatures 4 never ſtood for 
anus, unleſs when preceded by / for vixit; and that it 
ſeems improbable they ſhould put ER for erat, and the 
letter 4, without any diſcrimination, both for annus and 
Auguſtus. Voſſius nevertheleſs favours the conjecture, 
and Judges it at leaſt as probable, as either that of Iſi- 
dore, who derives era from @s, the tribute-money, 
wherewith Auguſtus taxed the world: or that of Scali- 
ger himſelf, who deduces it likewiſe from s, though in 
a different manner. As, he obſerves, was uſed amon 
the ancients for an article, or item, in an account; an 
hence it came alſo to ſtand for a ſum or number itſelf. 
From the plural era, came by corruption æra, æram, in 
the fin ular ; much as Oftia, Oftiam, the name of a place, 
from Oftia, the mouths of the Tyber. 


ARA amounts to the ſame with EPOCHA ; though ſome 


authors make a difference between them; but wherein it 
conſiſts, they do not agree. A late critic aſſigns this dif- 
ference, that in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, epocha is that fixed 
Point where an æra made uſe of commences. Thus the 
26th of February, 747 (abating ſiſty-ſeven days) before 
the Chriſtian era, may be ſaid to be the epocha of the æra 
of Nabonaſſar. Within this æra other epochas may be 
noted; as that of the death of Auguſtus, that of the 
death of Alexander, &c. But theſe cannot properly be 
called epechas of the era of Nabonaſſar. 
Yallemont makes another difference, viz. that an epocha 
oy Point fixed by chronologers, and an era a like point, 
V fixed by the popular uſage of a country, or nation. 


ERARIUM Iithie, or of 


K RA 


Perhaps it might not be amiſs, if chrono would 
oſt of them 


keep to this difference; but it is certain m f 


hitherto uſe the two words promiſcuouſly. The parti- 


cular eras are mentioned under EPOCHA. 


Ara, Spaniſh, otherwiſe called the year of Cæſar, was in- 


troduced after the ſecond diviſion of the Roman pro- 
vinces, between Auguſtus, Anthony, and Lepidus, in 
the year of Rome 714, the 4676th year of the Julian 
period, and the 38th year before Chriſt. In the. 44 
year of this æra, the Alani, the Vandals, Suevi, &c. 
entered Spain. We find frequent mention of it in the 
ypaniſh affairs; their councils, and other public acts, 
being all dated according to it. Some fay it was abo- 
liſhed under Peter IV. king of Arragon, in the year of 
Chriſt 1358, and the Chriſtian ra ſubſtituted in its 
place. Mariana obſerves, that it ceafed in the year of 
Chriſt 1383, under John I. king of Caſtile. e like 
was afterwards done in Portugal. 

If to any year of the Spanith æra we add the number 
4675, the ſum is the Julian year; or if from the ſame 
year we ſubtract 38, the remainder is the year of the 


Chriſtian æra. 


Ara, Chriſtian. It is generally allowed by chronologers, 


that the computation of time from the birth of Chriſt, 
was not introduced till the fixth century, in the reign of 
Juſtinian, and is commonly aſcribed to 1 mr Exi- 
— This computation then came in uſe in deeds, &c. 

fore which time either the Olympiads, the year of 
Rome, or that of the reign of the emperors, were uſed 
for thoſe ends. 


ERA is alſo uſed, in ſome writers of the barbarous age, 


for any year. 
In which ſenſe, we meet with entering down the era, the 
eleven hundred and eighth ara, &c. 


Xx a fignifies alſo cockle or darnel. 
ARARIUM, the public treaſury of the Roman ſtate. 


The temple of Saturn at Rome, being the great treafury 
of the ſtate, was firſt called ærarium; from as, eris, 
copper: that being the only money in uſe before the year 
of Rome 484, when filver began to be coined. 
It was firſt erected under Auguſtus, and maintained by 
a yearly voluntarily contribution ; but that proving in- 
ſullicient, the twentieth part of all legacies and inherit- 
ances, except of ſuch as fell to the next of kin, or to the 
oor, were conſigned to this treaſury. 
or the cuſtody hereof, three of the emperor's life-guard 
were conſtituted prefect ærarii. 


ARarium differs from fiſcus, as the firſt contained the 


public money, the ſecond that of the prince. Yet the 
two are ſometimes uſed indiſcriminately for each other. 


AERARIUM ſanfius was an appendage to the former, added 


on occaſion of the growth of the Roman ſtate, when 
there was not room enough for lodging all the public 
monies, and the public acts, which were depoſited 
with it. 


It was called ſanctius, becauſe placed in an inner and 


ſafer part of the temple; or becauſe in it was lodged 
the aurum viceſimarium, or twentieth, which was kept as 
a fund, or reſerve, for extreme neceſſity of the tate. 
On which account it was alfo called ærarium viceſima- 


rium. 

Lucina, was ereCted by 
Servius Tullius, ſixth king of the Romans, and com- 
poſed of money paid in by parents, for the birth of each 
child. 


ERARIUNM privatum, or the privy-purſe, contained the mo- 


ney and effects which the prince was maſter of before 
his acceſſion to the empire. This was under the care of 
the COMES rerum privatarum.—We meet alſo with æra- 
rium juventutis, Veneris, libitinæ, and other leſſer treaſu- 
ries, æraria minora, in the provinces. 


ARARIUS, in Antiquity, an officer inſtituted by Alexan- 


der Severus, for the diſtribution of the money given in 
largeſſes to the ſoldiery, or people. 


ARrARIUS was alſo uſed for a perſon whoſe name was 


ſtruck out by the cenſors from the album, or lift of his 
century, and was only conſidered as a citizen fo far as to 
make him ſubject to pay taxes, æra, without being en- 
titled to any privileges, or advantages, from the com- 
mon-wealth. 

Hence the phraſes, ærarium facere, inter ærarios referre, 
ærariit eximere, &c.—Not * plebeians, to whom ſome 
have reſtrained it, but alſo knights and ſenators were 
ſubjeCt to this kind of degradation. 

The crarii were incapable of making a will, of inhe- 
riting, of voting in affemblies, of enjoying any poſt 
of honour or profit; in effect were only ſubject to 
the burdens, without the benefits of ſociety ; yet they 
retained their freedom, and were not reduced to the 
condition of flaves. To be made an erorius was 2 
puniſhment inflited for ſome offence, and reputed 
one degree more ſevere than to be expelled a tribe, 
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ER O 


KnAxtus is alſo uſed for a perſon employed in coining, 
or working braſs. 1 | ö 
Theſe are ſometimes called ærarii fuſores : at other times, 
erarius is diſtinguiſhed from fufor ; the former anſwer- 
ing to what we now call copper- ſmiths, the latter to 
founders. | ; 

An Axius is alſo applied to a ſoldier, who receives pay. 

ARATA Aqua. See ZiuENT-Mater. 

EREOLOUs, 3 to the Greek year, Was a 
weight, according to Diodorus and Suidas equal to th, 
and according to others equal to zth of the oBoLUs, 
which was 92 grains. 

AERIAL, Azx1vs, ſomething that conſiſts of, or has re- 
lation to, air. 

The Eſſeni, the moſt refined and rational ſect among the 
Jews, held that the human ſoul conſiſted of an aerial 
ſubſtance. | 

And the Roſicrucians, and other viſionaries, fill the at- 
moſphere with aerial inhabitants. 

AERIAL perſpective, is that which repreſents bodies weak- 
ened and diminiſhed, in proportion to their diſtance from 
the eye. 

Arrial perſpective chiefly reſpects the colours of objects, 
whoſe force and luſtre it takes off more, or leſs, to make 
them appear as if more, or leſs, remote. 

It is founded on this, that the longer column of air an 
object is ſeen through, the more feebly do the viſual rays 
emitted from it affect the eye. 

AERIANS, AERIANI, in Antiquity, a religious ſect de- 
nominated from Acrius, an Armenian prieſt of the 
fourth century. 

The Aerians had much the ſame ſentiments, in reſpect 
of the Trinity, as the Arians; beſide which, they con- 
demned prayers for the dead, ſtated faſts, the cele- 
bration of Eaſter, and other rites of the ſame nature; 
and they held that there is no difference between prieſts 
and biſhops, but that the prieſthood and epiſcopate are 
abſolutely one and the ſame order, or dignity : an opi- 
nion ſince ſtrenuouſly aſſerted by many modern di- 
Vines. 

Aerius built his doctrine chiefly on tome 7 in St. 
Paul; and, among others, that in the Firſt Epiſtle to Ti- 
mothy, chap. iv. ver. 14. where that apoſtle exhorts him 
not to neglect the gift he had received by the laying on of the 
hands of the preſbytery. Here, obſerves Aerius, 1s no men- 
tion of biſhops; but Timothy evidently received his or- 
dination from Mad cnn. ow or prieſts. 

Epiphanius zealouſſy maintains the ſuperiority of biſhops, 
againſt the Aerians,—The word preſbytery, uſed by St. 
Paul, he obſerves, includes both biſhops and prieſts ; 
the whole ſenate, or aſſembly, of the eccleſiaſtics of the 
lace, 

RICA, or Erica, in Natural Hiflory, a name given by 
Gaza, and others, to the common herring. 

ZERIRUSA, the ancient name for the ſky-coloured jas- 
PER. 

ZERITIS is a name given to what is more commonly called 
ANAGALLIS. 

AEROGRAPHY, a deſcription of the air, or atmoſphere, 

its limits, dimenſions, properties, &c. 
This amounts to much the ſame with aerology, unleſs 
we ſuppoſe the latter to enter into the rational, and the 
former to confine itſelf to a deſcription of the more ob- 
vious affections thereof. 

AEROLOGY, the doctrine or ſcience of the air, and its 
phænomena, its properties, good and bad qualities, 

&c. 

AEROLOGY, called alſo the aerologica, makes a part of the 
regimen of health, or the branch of medicine called by 
ſome diaſeflica, or the NON-NATURALS, which treats 
of air, its properties. and uſe in the animal ceconomy, 
and its efficacy in preſerving and reſtoring health, 

Y, AEROMANTIA, an ancient ſpecies of 
divination, performed by the means of the air, and phæ- 

nomena happening therein. g 

The word is compounded of ayp, air, and uayrea, di- 
vination. 

Ak ROMAN included the buſineſs of aucuryY, and au- 
ſpicia; the rules of prediction from uncommon winds, 
ſtorms, ſhowers, and other prodigies. 

Modern authors ſpeak of a more rational aeromancy, mean- 
ing by it, the art of foretelling the changes and variations 
in the air and weather, winds, ſtorms, and the like. 
Morhof advances conſiderations for reducing aeromancy 
to a certainty, by means of a regular ſeries of meteoro- 
logical obſervations. But though many ſuch have been 
inſtituted with great care in many parts, this art has hi- 
therto made a very ſmall progreſs. Of this kind-is Hux- 
ham's book De Aere. 


ters, are of conſiderable uſe in this kind of aeromancy. 
Mizoldus has publiſhed a body of rules for forctelling 
ſtorms, &c, drawn partly from vulgar obſervation, and 


|AERY, or AiRky, in ſpeaking of hawks, eagles, or che 
Barometers, 8 hygrometers, and anemome- 


FIT 


the experience of marinets, partly from aſtrological con- 
ſiderations; under the title of AEROMANTIA. 

AROMELI, a name given to HONEY, and alſo to MAyy,, 
See DROSOMELI. 

AEROMETRY, AEROMETRIA, the art of meaſuring the 
AIR, its powers, and properties. , 

The word is compounded of ayp, air; and wuerpey, th 
meaſure. 
Aerometry includes the laws of the motion, gravitation, 
preſſure, elaſticity, rarefaction, condenſation, &c. of the 
atmoſpherical fluid. 
The word aerometry is but little uſed : in lieu hereof, we 
commonly call this branch of philoſophy, pxzuma. 
TICS. | 
C. Wolfius, profeſſor of mathematics at Hall, having re. 
duced many of the affections of this fluid to geometrical 
demonſtration, firſt publiſhed Elements of Aerometry, 
at Leipſic, 1709, in High Dutch, and afterwards more 
largely in Latin.— Thus is the doEtrine of the air incor. 
orated into the mathematical ſciences. 
RONAUTICA, the pretended art of ſailing in a veſſel 
through the air, or atmoſphere, ſuſtained as a ſhip in 
the ſea. 

AEROPHYLACEA, in Natural Hiftory, denotes ſubter- 
raneous receptacles of air or wind. 

The word is compounded of ayp, air, and eu aA, cu. 
todia, keeping, -In which ſenſe aerophylacea ſtands con- 
tradiſtinguiſhed from hydrophylacea, pyrophilacea, &c. 
Kircher ſpeaks much of aerephylacea, or huge caverns, re- 
plete with air, diſpoſed under ground, from whence 
through numerous occult paſſages, that element is con- 
veyed either to ſubterraneous receptacles of water, which 
are hereby raiſed into ſprings or rivers, or into the funds 
of ſubterrancous fire, which are hereby fed and kept 
alive for the reparation of metals, minerals, and the 
like. 

AEROSIS, among the Ancient Phy/icians, denotes the act 
whereby the blood is attenuated and converted into an 
aura, for the ſupport of the vital ſpirits, and the main- 
renance of the flame of life. 

AEROSTATICA, is uſed by ſome authors for the ſcience 
called by others AEROMETRY. 

AEROSTATICA is properly the doctrine of the weight, 
reſſure, and balance of the Alk and ATMOSPHERE. 
ARUGINOUS, ſomething partaking of, or like to, the 

ruſt of copper. 

Authors do not ſcem perfectly agreed about the colour 

to be expreſſed by this word, ſome expreſſing by it green, 
others brown. 

ARUGO denotes Rus, eſpecially that of copper. 
Grew will have the TURCo1s-fone to be only a kind of 

etriſied ærugo. 
aturaliſts ſpeak of two kinds of æruge, one native, and 
the other faclitiaus. | 

ARvGo, native, is only the ſuperficial particles of the me- 
tal diſſolved, and intimately mixed with acid ſalts; in 
which form it is ordinarily found in copper-mines, and 
other moiſt places. 

AxruGo, artificial, is what we more vulgarly call vERDI- 

GREASE, 
One ſpecies of natural erugo is a greeniſh marcaſite, like 
the drops of iron; it is found in copper-mines, but is of 
no uſe. There is alſo on ſome mountains in Moravia a 
ſort of green grains, like ſand, that is of a graſs green, 
when uſed in painting. It is called the Hungarian, 
mountain, Or ſea VERDIGREASE, 

A£RuG0 roſilis, is a ruſt formed on copper, by hanging a 
plate of it over the ſtrongeſt vinegar for ten days, with- 
out ſuffering it to touch it. | 

xuco ſalis, in Natural Hiflory, a name given by Pliny, 
and ſeveral other ancient authors, to a reddiſh ſlimy mat- 
ter, ſeparated from the Egyptian ſalt, called NATRUM, 
in purifying it. We find this matter remain in the filter, 
on diſſolving and filtring the Egyptian nitre, at this 
time; it ſeems to be a mixture of a bituminous matter, 
and a red earth, which had mixed themſelves among 
the cakes of the ſalt, during the time of their concreting 
from the water, 

ARUSCATORES, in Antiguity, a kind of ſharping ſtrol- 
lers, who got their living by tricks, telling fortunes, and 
the like, much like modern gypſies. Alſo, opprellive 
tax-gatherers. } 

The word is formed from eruſcari, to big. mump, &c. 
The Galli, or prieſts of Cybele, were kalled @ruſcatores 
magne matris, on account of their begging, or collecting 
alms in the ſtreets. 'To which end they had little bells, 
whereby to draw people's attention to them, much like 
ſome orders of mendicants abroad. 


like, anſwers to the nesT of other birds. 

AS, in Antiquity, has various ſigniſications; but it pro- 

perly denotes braſs or copper z and as copper was the firſt 

metal uſed in coinage by the Romans, the word 5 = 
ulc 


uled in their language to ſignify money in general. It 
likewiſe denoted a particular coin made of that metal. 
Es caldarium, or caſt BRAs8, otherwiſe called . olarium, 
or pot BRASS, is a ſpecies of braſs mentioned by Pliny, 
which was not capable of being hammered. This is 
likewiſe a term uſed by the German minerali/s, for a ſub- 
ſtance which ſometimes occurs to thoſe who work upon 
COBALT, and is uſed for making the fine blue colour 
called SMALT- 
As candidum, among the ancients, was different from that 
which we call white BRASS; it is a purer and whiter 
kind of metal found, it is ſaid, under the veins of ſilver, 
ſomewhat analogous to Venetian TALC. They had pro- 
bably a method of making COPPER white as well as gel- 
low, equal, if not ſuperior, to that now in uſe. The 
phraſes of trichalcum album in Virgil, and of aevxey xpa- 
uus, among the Greeks, ſtrictly ſignify white BRASS. 

s Corinthium, a precious metallic compoſition, of a much 

finer colour than common braſs, and for its beauty little 

inferior to gold. Pliny ſays, that this was an accidental 
mixture of metals at the ſack and conflagration of Co- 
rinth by L. Mummius, 146 years before Chriſt ; when 
the gold, ſilver, and braſs ſtatues, and all metallic ſub- 
ſtances, melting and —_— together, formed this maſs. 

But ſome refiners, who have ſtrictly examined this me- 

tal, find no gold in it; a circumſtance which, if true, 

ſuggeſts one reaſon, among others, for concluding, that 
this account is fabulous. However, the fable has been 
interpreted by ſome to ſignify, that the art of making 

COPPER into BRASS was firſt diſcovered by the Corin- 

thians, who found the CALAMINE ſtone on the plains of 

Peloponneſus, or at leaſt that they brought this art to 

perfection. 

Es coronarium is uſed by Pliny to denote BR Ass worked into 
thin plates. 

Es Cyprium was a kind of COPPER produced in the iſland 
of Cyprus. 

As flavum, yellow copper. All the Roman authors have 
mentioned the method of making BR Ass with calamine and 
copper; but their fineſt kind, which they called orichalcum, 
or aurichalcum, they diſtinguiſhed from the inferior ſorts, 
which had only the name of @s flavum. 

Es grave denoted money among the Romans, which was 

aid by weight, and not by tale. In this ſenſe it is uſed 
b Buddzus and Scaliger. | 
But others by s grave underſtand large pieces of copper 
coined, containing, for inſtance, an as, or pound of that 
metal; ſuch as we find current in Sweden. Theſe they 
aſſert bore the title es grave, till ſuch time as they were 
reduced to a ſmaller ſtandard. —Gronovius, on the con- 
trary, maintains, that the as, or pound weight, did not 
acquire the appellation, & grave, till after their reduc- 
tion. Phil. Tranſ. N* 19. | 
Kuſter rejects all theſe opinions, and aſſerts, that the ex- 
preſſion is uſed to denote any kind of copper-money, 
compared with gold or filver ; which, with regard to the 
bulk and ſize of the pieces, was much lighter, though 
of greater value. 
But chis ſyſtem, however plauſible, is rejected by ſeve- 
ral learned men, particularly Perizonius, and Mr. Ward. 
The former has a diſſertation on the ſubject, wherein 
the opinion of Gronovius is further examined and de- 
fended. 

Es hepaticon was of a filveriſh colour, and probably what 
the moderns call BRONZE ; though ſome confound it with 

the &s Corinthium. 


Es pauperum is a name given to copper ore, diveſted of its 
flyer, when it contains any. 

s rude, that unſhaped, or not faſhioned for any particu- 
lar purpoſe. —Some will have this to be the ſame with 
es grave.—The money during the firſt ages of Rome was 
all of this kind. 

Others, by @s rude, underſtand metal unſtamped; in op- 
poſition to @s fignatum, that ſtamped, or coined. 

Es uftum, among Chemifts, is the ſame with what ſome 
call es veneris, or ſaffron of Venus; others, @5 crematum. 
If good, it 1s of an iron grey on the outſide, of a red- 

uh grey within; and if two pieces are rubbed together, 


a vermillion red is produced; it mult alſo be brittle, and 
littering when broken. 


There are various ways of preparing &s »/tum : the moſt 


frequent is, by expoling the plates to a reverberatory, or 
a potter's furnace, ſo long, till they will crumble into a 
powder.. Another is, by heating a long flip of copper 
= a vehement fire, till it ſparkles, then pulling it ſud- 
denly out, and applying a piece of ſulphur on it; this 
immediately liquifies the copper, which drops down into 
. veſſel of cold water, placed to receive it. A third is, 
y cutting thin plates of copper, which are put into a 
2 with ſulphur and ſal, Hratum ſuper Aratum, and 
2 2 a hot charcoal fire, until the ſulphur be conſumed. 
ourth is, by ſtceping the metal in a ſolution of alt, 


RN | OY 
or 1 ww, 1 8 then ſtratifying it with ſulphur, as 


| 


above. After this, it is put in vinegar impregnated with 
ſal ammoniac. The like is repeated till the plates are 
conſumed. The vinegar being diſtilled from it, what 
remains is &s Hum. | | 
As uſftum is very drying and deterſive, and, on that ac- 
count, mixed with plaſters and unguents, for drying up 
fiſtulous ulcers, and the imbibirig acrimonious humours, 
or ſanies. It alſo ſerves to eat off dead fleſh; to which 
end, it is ſaid, they heat it red-hot in the furnace nine 
times, and quench it as often in linſeed oil. It is then 
called SAFFRON of COPPER. But it is apt to render the 
bones carious. It is likewiſe uſed for colouring glaſs. 

As uxorium, in Antiquity, a ſum paid, by bachelors, as a 
228 for living ſingle to old age. 

his tax for not marrying ſeems to have been firſt im- 
ſed in the year of Rome 350, under the cenſorſhip of 
- Furius Camillus, and M. Poſthumus. 
At the cenſus, or review of the people, each perſon was 
aſked, Et tu ex animi ſententia uxorem habes liberim que- 
rendorum cauſa ? He who had no wife, was hereupon 
fined after a certain rate, called t uxorium. 

Xs; flos Ars, called by the Greeks, yaaxe av0 > (ſome- 

times confounded by moderns witli chalcanthum) is pre- 
pared of coPPER melted, and removed into other fur- 
naces, wherein being expoſed to a further and greater 
heat, and vehemently agitated by bellows, it depolites an 
infinite number of ſmall ſcales, like millet grains, which 
being ſeparated by lotion, make the fles ri. The cold 
water is poured on the copper, as it runs out of the fur- 
nace into the receiver, 

Es; ſquama Zx81s properly denotes flakes of that metal 
ſtruck off by the hammer, in the operations of the forge, 
&c. Theſe, from the Cyprian copper-works, are called 
HELITIS. 

As; per Es & iibram was a formula in the Roman law, 

whereby purchaſes and ſales were ratified. 
Originally the phraſe ſeems to have been only uſed in 
ſpeaking of things ſold by weight, or by the ſcales ; but 
it afterwards was uſed on other occaſions. Hence even 
in ADOPTIONS, as there was a kind of imaginary pur- 
chaſe, the formula thereof exprefſed, that the perſon 
adopted was bought per &s & libram. 

SALON, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of hawk of 
the long-winged kind, called in Englith the MERLIN. It 
is the malleft of all the hawk-kind, uſed in the diverſion 
of hawking. It is of about the ſize of the blackbird. 
Its beak 1 and its eyes hazel; it has a wreath of 
whitiſh yellow feathers behind its head; its chin is 
white, and its back and wings of a duſky blackith brown. 
Its larger wing feathers are black, with brown ſpots; and 
its tail long, and variegated with tranſverſe ſtreaks of 
black and whitiſh brown. Its breaſt and belly are of a 
whitiſh brown, variegated with blackiſh brown ſpots. 
Its legs are long and yellow. It feeds on partridges and 
other birds. 

ESCH, in Z:0/2gy, a name by which ſome have called the 

rayling, or tumbler, a fiſh of the truttaceous kind, called 
in Latin THYMALLUS, 

A£SCHNA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of 
water-fly, of an aſh colour, with four wings, and a long 
body, hairy near the tail. 

ASCHYNOMENTE, in Botany, a genus of the diadelphia 
decandria claſs of plants, the corolla of which is papilio- 
naceous; the fruit conſiſts of a long compreſſo-plane, 
articulated, unilocular pod, containing a ſingle kidney- 
ſhaped ſeed. See SENSITIVE- Plant. 

ASCHYNOMENOUS plants, among Bataniſis, are thoſe 
popularly called SENSITIVE PLANTS. 

ASCULAPII anguis, in Z:ology, the name of a harmleſs 
ſpecies of ſerpent, common in Spain and Italy, called 
allo PARZA, 

/ESCULAPIUS, the ancient name for the conſtellation 
OPHIUCUS. 

ASCULUS, horſe-cheſnut, in Betany, a genus of the hep- 
tandria monagynia. See CHESNUT. 

ASNECY, in Law, priority of age, among copartners. 

ASPING, in Zzology, a ſpecies of COLUBER. 

ASTHPHARA, incineration, or burning of the fleſh, or 
any other part of the body. 

ZASTIMATIO Capitis, in our ancient law-books. See 
WERE, and WERELADE. 

King Athelſtan, in a great aſſembly held at Exeter, de- 
clared what mulcts were to be paid pro eftimatione capitis, 
for offence committed againſt ſeveral perſons according 
to their degrees : the — of the king's head to be 
30000 pa 3 of an archbiſhop, or ſatapra, or prince, 
15000; of a biſhop, or a ſenator, 8000; of a pnelt, or 


a thane, 2000, &Cc. 
ZASTIVAL, or EsTivaL, of or belonging to ſummer. 
Thus, we ſay, the effival SOLSTICE, &c. in oppoſition 


to brumal. 


EsTIvAL point is that whereby the ſun's aſcent above the 


| equator is determined, 
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ns are thoſe extended from the ſummer ſol- 
ſtitial point, i. e. the ſun's . declination north- 
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ward, to the interſection of the ecliptic and equinoctial 
ſouthward, including Cancer, Leo, Virgo. 

#STRUS, a name given toa particular ſpecies of the BEETLE. 

ASTUARY, ESsTUARTUN, in Geography, an ARM of the 
SEA, running up a good way into the land. 
Such is Briſtol channel, many of the friths of Scotland, 
&cc. See Bay. . 

FsTuary, is ſometimes alſo uſed in pharmacy, for a va- 
pour-bath, balneum 01004 60% ; 

A$sTUARY, in the ancient baths, was applied to the occult 
paſſages, or openings from the hypocau/tum, or ſtove, pe- 
netrating into the chambers. 

ASYMNETIC monarchy, among ancient writers on go- 
vernment, denotes a limited elective EUR 
The word is formed from ascuuι⁰,,ʒzgœG, regno, govern. 
An @ſymnetic ſtate ſtands oppoſed to a barbaric, or here- 
ditary one. 

ETATE probanda, in Law, a writ that lay to inquire whe- 
ther the king's tenant, holding in chief by chivalry, were 
of full age to receive his lands into his own hands. It 
was directed to the eſcheator of the county; but is now 
diſuſed, ſince wards and liveries are taken away by the 
ſtatute Car. II. Reg. Orig. 294. 

ATHALE, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome wri- 
ters to the cadmia Feat or TUTTY. 

It had this name from its being the concreted ſoot, or va- 
pour, of the lapis calaminaris, and copper, melted toge- 
ther, in the making of braſs. 

ZETHER, in Phyſiolagy, is uſually underſtood of a thin, 
ſubtile matter, or medium, much finer and rarer than 
air; which commencing from the limys of our atmo- 
ſphere, poſſeſſes the whole heavenly ſpace. 

The word is ſuppoſed to be formed from the verb agen, 
to burn, to flame; ſome of the ancients, particularly Anax- 
agoras, ſuppoſing it of the nature of fire. 
The philoſophers cannot conceive that the largeſt part of 
the creation ſhould be perfectly void; and therefore fill it 
with a ſpecies of matter under the denomination of ether. 
— But they vary extremely as to the nature and character 
of this ælber.— Some conceive it as a body /i generis, 
appointed only to fill up the vacuities between the hea- 
venly bodies; and therefore confined to the regions above 
our atmoſphere.—Others ſuppoſe it of ſo ſubtle and pe- 
netrating a nature, as to pervade the air, and other bo- 
dies; and poſſeſs the pores and intervals thereof. —Others 
deny the exiſtence of any ſuch ſpecific matter; and 
think the air itſelf, by that immenſe tenuity and expan- 
ſion it is found capable of, may diffuſe itſelf through the 
interſte!lar ſpaces, and be the only matter found in them, 
In effect, ether being no object of our ſenſe, but the 
mere work of imagination, introduced only for the 
ſake of hypotheſis, or to ſolve ſome phænomenon, 
real or imaginary; authors take the liberty to modify 
it how they pleaſe.— Some ſuppoſe it of an elemen- 
tary nature, like other bodies, and only diſtinguiſhed by 
its tenuity, and the other affeCtions reſulting from it 
which is the philoſophical æther.— Others will have it of 
another ſpecies, and not elementary ; but rather a ſort 
of fifth element, of a pure, more refined, and fpiritu- 
ous nature, than the ſubſtances about our earth; and 
void of the common properties of matter, as gravity, &c. 
—Such is the ancient idea of ether, or etherial matter. 
The term æther being thus embarraſſed with a variety of 
ideas, and arbitrarily applied to ſo many different things, 
the later ore Parc chooſe to ſet it aſide; and accord- 
ingly, the Carteſians uſe the term materia ſubtilis ; which 
is their æther; and Sir Iſaac Newton ſometimes a ſubtile 
ſpirit, as in the cloſe of his Principia; and ſometimes a 
ubtile or etherial medium; as in his Optics. 
The truth is, there are abundance of conſiderations, which 
ſeem to evince the exiſtence of ſome matter in the air, | 
much finer than the air itſelf. There is an unknown 
ſomething, which remains behind when the air is taken 
away; as appears from certain effects which we ſee pro- 
duced in vacus.— HEAT, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, is 
communicated through a vacuum, almoſt as readily as 
through air: but ſuch communication cannot be without 
ſome interjacent body, to act as a medium, And ſuch 
body muſt be ſubtile enough to penetrate the pores of 
laſs; and may be very well concluded to penetrate 
thoſe of all other bodies, and conſequently be diffuſed 
through all the parts of ſpace ; which anſwers to the full 
character of an ether. 
The exiſtence of ſuch an ætherial medium being ſettled, 
that author proceeds to its properties; inferring it to be 
not only rarer and more fluid than air, but exceedingly 
more elaſtic and active: in virtue of which properties, 
he ſhews, that a great part of the phznomena of nature 
may be produced by it. —To the weight, e. gr. of this 
medium he attributes gravitation, or the weight of all 


other bodies; and to its claſticity, the elaſtic force of the 


ETHER, in Chemiſtry, called alſo etherial ſpirits of Frobe- 
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air, and of nervous fibres, and the emiſhon, refraction 
reflexion, and other phænomena of light; as alſo ſetiſa. 
tion, muſcular motion, &c.—In fine, this ſame matter 
ſeems the primum mobile, the firſt ſource or ſpring of 
hyſical action in the modern ſyſtem. 

The Carteſian ether is ſuppoſed not only to pervade, but 
adequately to fill all the vacuities of bodies; and thus to 
make an abſolute plenum in the univerſe. See MArTERLIA 
ubtilts. 

558 Sir Iſaac Newton overturns this opinion, from divers 
conſiderations; by ſhewing, that the celeſtial ſpaces are 
void of all ſenſible reſiſtance: for, hence it follows, that 
the matter contained in them muſt be immenſely rare, 
becauſe the reſiſtance of bodies is chiefly as their denſity ; 
ſo that if the heavens were thus adequately filled with a 
medium or matter, how ſubtile ſoever, they would reſiſt 
the motion of the planets and comets — more than 
quickſilver or gold. 
Some repreſent the ether as 7200 times more rare than 
air. Others make it more denſe than gold itſelf. Gee 
farther concerning the exiſtence of ether, Boyl. Philoſ. 
Works abr. tom. ii. p. 504. Vater, Phyſ. Exper. cap. 
2. p. 72, ſeq. Its fluidity, circulation, elaſticity, &c. 
Vater, ib. p. 75, ſeq. Verdries, p. 2. cap. 3. $ 1. p. 293. 
Hook, loc. cit. p. 171. Its being the primum mobile, or 
ſource of all motion, Verdries, p. 6, 63, & 107. Its in- 
fluence on the air, Hook, ib. p. 380. Impediment to the 
moon's motion, Id. ib. p. 191. Its being the cauſe of the 
planetary motions, Giorn. de Letter. d'Ital. tom. x. p. 6, 
ſeq. Of colours and refrangibility, &c. Ib. tom. xxiii, 
p- 1 32: Of ſound, Ib. tom. ix. p. 315. and Mem. 
Acad. Scienc. Ann. 1720, p. 50. Philoſ. Tranſ. No 
100. p. 15. 


nius, dulcified ſpirit of vitriol, acidum vitrioli vinoſum, by 
Pott, and /iquer anedynus mincralis, by Hoffman, is a very 
ſubtile and penetrating fluid, produced by diſtillation 
from a mixture of rectiſied ſpirit of wine and the vi- 
triolic acid. M. Macquer ſuppoſes, that, as fpirit of 
wine conſiſts chiefly of an oil, exquiſitely attenuated by 
fermentation, and intimately combined with water, «ther 
is no other than this ſubtilized oil, extricated by the vi- 
triolic acid; which acid, having a ſtrong aflinity or at- 
traction to water, abſorbs the watery element of the ſpi- 
rit, and thus ſets the oily one at liberty. | 
Atber is the lighteſt, moſt volatile, and moſt infamma- 
ble of all known liquids: it ſwims upon the moſt highly 
retified ſpirit of wine, as oil does upon water; and if 
dropped on a warm hand, it inſtantly exhales, diffuſing 
a penetrating fragrance, and leaving no moiſture behind. 
It takes fire on the approach of a candle, and goes of 
in a flath like lightning. As it is the moſt volatile and 
evaporable of all known liquors, it produces a propor- 
tionable degree of cold; inſomuch that M. Beaume has 
made the mercuty of Reaumur's thermometer ſink to 40 
2 below the freezing point, by applying linens 
ſoaked in æther to the ball containing the mercury. 
Atber does not eaſily mix with water; ten parts of wa- 
ter being neceſſary to diſſolve one part of either. It diſ- 
covers a remarkable attraction to gold, though it has no 
effect on other metals. ther, mixcd with a ſolution of 
— made in acids, imbibes the gold from the acid, 
eeps it perfectly diſſolved and ſuſpended, and becomes 
of a yellow colour. This property renders it of great 
uſe in extracting gold ſrom other metals, and in aſcer- 
an hows ſmalleſt portions of it in liquids, Thus we 
may likewiſe very expeditiouſly obtain a tincture of gold, 
or aurum potabile. 
Aiher has been ſucceſsfully employed in medicine, Dr. 
Morris recites ſeveral inſtances, in which he has applicd 
it externally as a remedy for head-achs, for the tooth- 
ach, and for rheumatic complaints ; and he has likewiſe 
E it internally for the hooping-cough, and in 
yſterical caſes; and he apprehends, that it may be ad- 
miniſtered in large quantities with ſafety, and prove an 
uſeful medicine in a /yncope and lethargy. He has given 
the following fafe, eaſy, and certain proceſs, ſor prepar- 
ing it, 
Take of rectiſied ſpirit. of wine, three pounds; put it 
into a two gallon ſtone bottle; add to it by two ounces 
at a time, allowing the interval of a quarter of an hour 
between each addition, three pounds and fix ounces of 
the ſtrong vitriolic acid; let the mixture digeſt without 
heat for the ſpace of a night: in the morning, decant it 
from one veſſel to another three or. four times; conte 
it through a glaſs funnel, and long tube, into a reto!!, 
capable of containing three times the quantity; place ir 
in an iron pot, with an inch of ſand at bottom ; add 
more ſand round the retort, to the height of the mix- 
ture; let jt over a quick fire ; Jute a large receiver to the 
retort, leaving a pin-hole in the luting, unleſs the le- 
ceiver is pertgrated ; continue the fire, till an ebullitian, 
accompanied with large bubbles, is obſerved in the x: 
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de: chen remove the fire entirely: the heat of the ſand 
— 7 a to complete the diſtillation of the ether, | 
The diſtilled liquor muſt then be put into a clean retort, 
with two or three ounces of fixed alkaline ſalt; about 
half the liquor ſhould be drawn off, by a very gentle 
heat, into a large receiver; and this being ſhaken with 
2n equal quantity of pump-water, the pure ether wiil 
riſe immediately to the top. See Med. Obſ. and Inq. 
vol. ii. p. 177- 
82 "og uſe of this ſubſtance were very little 
known to the ancient chemiſts. Mr. Boyle, and Sir Iſaac 
Newton, indeed, were not intirely unacquainted with it ; 
but it firſt began to excite general attention, in conſe- 
quence of ſome experiments of Frobenius, the feigned 
name of a German chemiſt, publiſhed in the Philoſo- 
hical Tranſactions for the year 17303 and it was by 
Fim denominated ether. See Phil. Tranſ. Abr. vol. viii. 


« 744 3 vol. ix. p. 372, 379 


ther, though originally obtained from ſpirit of wine, 
by means of the vitriolic acid, has fince been produced 
by means of the other acids; and it has been found, that 
the acid of vinegar 1s 9 fitter to produce ther, 
than the vitriolic acid. The firſt diſcovery of this kind 
of ether was made by the count de Lauraguais. 

The marine acid unites with vinous ſpirits very ſlowly, 
and with great difficulty. Proceſſes for this purpoſe have 
been diſcovered by the marquis de Courtanvaux, M. 
Beaumè, and M. le Baron de Bormes. The marquis 
employed the /mzating ſpirit of Libavius ; but M. de 


ing the marine acid. M. Navier, in a proceſs commu- 
nicated to the Academy of Sciences in 1742, ſhews how 
to procure ether by means of ſpirit of nitre, and y=”um 
of wine, without diſtillation. He directs to mix them 


at reſt, till the ether is formed, and collected like an oil 
upon the ſurface of the liquor. Other methods have been 
fince publiſhed by M Rouelle, and M. Beaume. 

See more on this ſubject in Macquer's Dictionary of 
Chemiſtry, under the article ETusR. 

THERIA Herba, is a name given to ERINGO. 
ATHERIAL, ETUERIUs, ſomething that belongs to, or 
partakes of the nature of ether. 

Thus, we ſay, the ætherial ſpace, etherial regions, &c.— 
Some of the ancients divided the univerſe, with reſpe& to 
the matter contained in it, into e/cmentary and etherial. 
Under ether, or the etherial world, was included all that 
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Y ſpace above the uppermoſt element, viz. fire. This they 
f ſuppoſed to be perfectly homogeneous, incorruptible, 
7 unchangeable, &. See CORRUPTION. 

. The ancient Platoniſts and Pythagoreans ſuppoſe differ- 
F ent bodies united within the human ſoul, viz. the groſs, 
1 or material one; a finer aerial one; and, thirdly, the 
- fineſt of all, which they call etheria/, celeſtial, &c. 

$ The Chaldees placed an @therial world between the em- 
J fyreum and the region of the fixed ſtars. Beſide which, 
Q they ſometimes alſo ſpeak of a ſecond etherial world, 


meaning by it the ſtarry orb; and a third etherial world, 
by which is meant the planetary region. 
FETHERIAL phoſphorus is a name generally given, by Ber- 
nouilli, to that otherwiſe called mercurial, or barometri- 
cal PHOSPHORUS. 
THERIAL eil, is a fine, ſubtile, ESSENTIAL OIL, ap- 
— nearly to the nature of a ſpirit. 

hus, the pure liquor riſing nexz after the ſpirit, in the 
diſtillation of turpentine, is called the @therial oil of tur- 
pentine, 
Some chemiſts diſtinguiſh two principles in vRINE ; the 
one a volatile urinous ſalt, reſembling ſpirit of nitre; the 
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of ſpirit of wine. 

THERIAL Heaven. See HEAVEN. 

ATHIOPIAN crown, in Natural -Hiſlory, the name of a 

ſhell-fiſh, of che genus of the dalium, or concha globoſa. 

It is of a brown colour, but differs from the common 

thell of this genus, in having the top, or head, dentated, 

ſo as to repreſent a crown. 

L HIOPIS, ſigniſies Ethiopian clary; a decoction of its 

root is Commended in pleuriſies and rheumatiſms. 

ATHIOPS mineral, a preparation of mercury, uſually 
made by grinding equal quantities of crude quickſilver 

and flower of ſulphur, in a ſtone or iron mortar z, till they 
come incorporated into a black powder. 

t is preſcribed for the worms, and all crudities and acri- 

mopy of the humours; and is reputed infallible againſt 

the itch, and other cutaneous diſeaſes. 

A new Preparation of @thiops is given by Cruger, a Ger- 

man phyſician, which is white and fair; and, on that 

account, called ethiops minerale ſanguine regis ablutum : in 

oppolition io which, he calls the dark, or vulgar kind, 

æthieps cum ſlercore ſug, 

Authors are not agreed as to the merits of eethioþs mi no- 

ra. Ine, and many more, commend it highly. 


% 


Bormes made uſe of zinc, as a medium for concentrat- | 


| 


together in a bottle, which is to be exactly cloſed and left | 


other an etherial oil, or ſulphur, partaking of the nature 


T1 


Boerhaave, on the contraty, and ſome other authors, re: 
ject it as uſeleſs, _ 8 = 
THiIOPs albus, in Pharmacy, quickſilver rubbed with a 
double quantity of crabs-eyes, or of ſugar-candy, till it 
is 1 This has been taken by ſome, without 
any ſenſible effect; yet a very ſmall quantity of it has 
raiſed a high ſalivation in others. Quickſilver extin- 
2 in prunels, has operated muell the ſame way. 
t is the ſame as merc. altalrzat. | 

ZTEarors antimonialis, is prepared by flutitig equal parts 
of antimony and ſea-ſalt, in a crucible, for an hour; ths 
matter is then left to cool, and the /coria are obtained 
by breaking the crucible ; equal parts of the regulus thus 
made, and of mercury rubbed together, till they are. in- 
corporated, will give the compoſition of this name. Dif- 
ferent preparations of the ſame kind have been preſcribed, 
and highly commended by ſome phyſicians, in venereal 
and Goplnlots diſorders. | 

Erniors martialis, is a preparation firſt introduced into 
medicine by M. Lemery, junior, and is made in the fol- 
lowing manner. Put filings of ſteel into an unglazed 
earthen veſſel, with water enough to riſe four inches 
above the filings; ſtir it every day, and ſupply water as 
it exhales, fo as to keep the filings always covered; and 
continue to do this till a powder of an inky blackneſs be 
produced, which powder is called martial ethieps. 

ZTRIOPs vegetabilis, The ſea-weed, burnt in the open 
air, and reduced into a black powder, is called vegetable 
ethiops. It is ſometimes uſed to remove ſcrophulbus 
ſwellings. | 

ATHOLICES, in Phyfic, derived from ase, to inflame, 
is a name given to ſuperficial puſtules, or boils, in the 
ſkin, — by heat. 

ETH USA, in Botany, leſſer hemlock, or fools parſley; a 
genus of the pentandria digynia. See HEMLOCK. 

ZETHYIA, in Zoology, 4 name by which the old authors 
have called one of the web-footed fowls, ſeeming to be 
the. UTAMANIA of Crete, or the common AUK, or RA- 
ZOR-BILL. 

AETIANS, AETIANT, in Church Hiftery, a ſect or branch 
of ARIANS, ſo called from their leader Aetius, in the 
fourth century. 

The Aetians were of the ſtricter kind of Arians, who held 
that the Son and Holy Ghoft are in every reſpect diſ- 
fimilar to the Father. 

Whence alſo they are called Anomwzi and Heterouſtant ;; 
ſometimes pure Arians, 

ATIOLOGICAL, ſomething that aſſigns the cauſe of an 
effect, or appearance. 

2ZTIOLOGY, in Medicine, a rationale, or diſcourſe of the 
cauſe of a diſeaſe. The word is compounded of 2712, 
cauſe, and Moſos, diſcourſe. In this ſenſe, we ſay, the 
etiology of the ſmall-pox, of the hydrephobia, of the gout, 
the dropſy, &c. ; 

ZAT10LoGY is uſed for a figure in rhetoric, whereby, in re- 
lating an event, we aſſign alſo the cauſe of it. In which 
ſenſe, etiology differs from celor, as the former afligns 
the true cauſe, the latter only a feigned or ſpecious 
one. 

The ſceptics were profeſſed opponents of all ætialagy, or 
argumentation from cauſes. 

EIITES, or eagle-flone, in Natural Hiſtory, a flinty or 
cruſtated ſtone, hollow within, and containing a nucleus, 
which, on ſhaking, rattles. within. It was formerly in 

repute for ſeveral extraordinary magical, as well as Medi- 

7 powers; ſuch as preventing abortion, diſcovering 

thieves, and other ridiculous properties. 

The word is formed from ae , cage; the popular tra- 

dition being, chat it is found in the eagle's neſt, whither 

it is ſuppoſed to be carried while the female ſits, to pre- 
vent her eggs from being rotten. 

The LAP1s ætites is found in ſeveral parts: near Trevoux 

in France, one can ſcarce dig a few feet, without finding 

conſiderable ſtrata or beds, of the coarſer or terruginous 
kind.—They are originally ſoft, and of the colour cf 
low oker. 
ut the fineſt and moſt valued of all the eagle- ſtones, are 
accidental ſtates of one or other of our common pr“ 

BLES. "Theſe are fo far from being a peculiar ſpecies of 

foffil, though uſually accounted ſuch, that they are not 

determinately of any one ſpecies of pebble, That, how- 
ever, which moſt uſually furniſhes them, is the brown 
centered pebble, with whitiſh, bluiſh, and brown cruſts. 

The plain hiſtory of this remarkable foffil is this: the 

central nucleus of many ſpecies of pebbles, peculiarly of 

this, is coarſer than the reſt of the ſtone, that is, it is 
made up of more earth and lefs cryſtal z the natural con- 


ſequence of which mult be, that being of a more looſe. 


and rare texture, it is in drying more apt to ſhrink than 
ſuch maſſes as are compoſed of a harder and purer 
matter. The central nucleus in this ſpecies is alſo ſur- 
rounded with a whitiſh cruſt, of 'a more looſe texture, 
and mot ſubject to ſhrink in drying than even the nw 
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this itſelf ; and being compoſed of more earth and leſs 
cryſtal, is alſo more friable and ſoft, The outer circles 
of this ſtone are of a much harder ſubſtance. When- 
ever the earthy matter in the nucleus, and firſt cruſt of 
this pebble, a little exceeds its juſt proportion, the con- 
ſequence will be, that the ſtone will become an te: : 
for the nucleus ſhrinking and contraCting itſelf to a ſmall 
ſize on the evaporation of its fluid matter, muſt ſeparate 
itſelf from its firſt cruſt, and that alſo ſhrinking, muſt 
be drawn backward toward the other cruſts ; whence the 
cavity will become larger between that and the nucleus, 
and conſequently, the nucleus will rattle in it when the 
ſtone is ſhaken. The pebble in this ſtate having been af- 
terwards rolled about by waters, the nucleus has by roll- 
ing, broken to pieces all the inner cruſt, and is uſually 
found in the hollow of the ſtone, buried in a large quan- 
tity of a whitiſh powder. 
Theſe eagle ſtones are not uncommon 1n our ravel-pits, 
but being by their hollowneſs rendered leſs ſtrong than 
the ſolid pebbles, we frequently find them broken. 
The #tites is alſo known by the names eutoctum, echites, 
lapis aquile, erodialis, aquiletus, & lapis prægnans; ſome 
rank it under the claſs of precious ſtones, to which it has 
no title. Some think it may come properly enough un- 
der that of figured ſtones. 

ZETN A-ſalt, $aL Atnæ, a name given by ſome authors to 

the /al armoniac, which is found on the ſurface and fides 
of the openings of Atna, and other burning mountains 
after their eruptions; and ſometimes on the ſurface of 
the ferruginous matter which they throw out. This 
ſalt makes a very various appearance in many caſes; it 
is ſometimes found in large and thick cakes, ſometimes 
only in form of a thin powder, ſcattered over the ſur- 
face of the earth and ſtones. Some of this ſalt is yellow, 
ſome white, and ſome greeniſh. 
This ſalt is a CONCRETE of nitre, ſulphur, and vitriol, 
burnt and ſublimed together; Borelli found once a vaſt 
quantity of this ſalt on mount Ætna, and tried many ex- 
periments on it; from whence he concluded, that this 
SALT is ſo far from occaſioning the exploſions of that 
mountain, as ſome have ſuppoſed, that it does not exiſt 
in it, but is formed during the burning. Phil. Tranſ. 
Ne 100. 


AFDELLES, in /chthyology, a name given by the Cretans 


to the fiſh called at Rome, donzellma and zigurella. It is 


the julis of authors, and, according to the Artedian ſyſ- 


tem, is a ſpecies df the LABRUS. Artedi diſtinguiſhes 
it from the others, by the name of the palmar labrus, 


with variegated ſides, and two large teeth in the upper- 


aw. 
AFFA, a weight uſed on the Gold Coaſt of Guinea. It is 


equal to an ounce, and the half of it is called eggeba. 
Moſt of the blacks on the Gold Coaſt give theſe names to 
thoſe weights. 

AFFATOMIA, in Ancient Law, a kind of donation made 
by thruſting a wand into the perſon's boſom, to whom it 
was made. 

AFFECTIO bovina is a diſeaſe incident to cattle, occa- 
ſioned by a little wok u, bred between the fleſh and the 
ſkin ; which works its way over all parts of the body. 

AFFECTION, in a proper ſenſe, denotes an ATTRIBUTE 
peculiar to ſome ſubject, and ariſing from the very idea 
or eſſence of it. 

The word is formed from afficere, to affect; the 8UBJECT 
being here ſuppoſed in ſome meaſure affefed, or acted 
on, 4 the thing attributed to it. 
In this ſenſe, affe&tion is ſynonymous with property, or 
with what the ichoolmen call proprium quarto mods. 
Philoſophers are divided as to the doctrine and diviſion 
of affettions : according to Ariſtotle, they are either ſub- 
ordinating, or ſubordinated ; under the firſt of which comes 
only mode; and under the ſecond finiteneſs, place, and time. 
The generality of Peripatetics divide affe&ions into inter- 
nal, as motion and finiteneſs; and external, as place and 
time. According to Sperlingius, affetions are better di- 
vided into /unple or united, and diguntt or ſeparate : un- 
der the firſt come quantity, quality, place, and time; un- 
der the ſecond, motion, and reſt. 
Sperlingius then ſeems to reject finiteneſs from the num- 
ber of affedtions; and Anode, and the Peripatetics, 
guantity and guality : but the difference is not irreconcile- 
able ; fince Sperlingius does not deny body to be finite, 
nor Ariſtotle, and his followers, that it has quantum and 
guale. Only they have not made peculiar heads and ti- 
tles for theſe. 
yy are alſo diſtinguiſhed into thoſe of body, and 
ole of mind, 

AFFECTIONS of body are certain modifications of it; oc- 
caſioned or induced by motion; in virtue of which, a 
body comes to be ſo and ſo diſpoſed. 

The affettions of body are ſometimes ſubdivided into pri- 
mary and ſecondary. | 


AFFECTIONsS, primary, are thoſe which ariſe either from firft, that contracted. between the huſband and the rela- 
8 


AFFECTIONS, nag 4 or derivative, are thoſe which ariſe 


AFEECTIONS of mind, are what we more ufually call pac. 


AFFECTIONS, mechanical. See MECHANICAL affedfion, 
AFFECTION, in Phyſiology, is ſometimes uſed to expreſz 


AFFECTION is more peculiarly uſed, in Medicine, for 3 
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the idea of matter; as quantity and figure; or from that 
of form, as quality and power; or from both together, 
as motion, place, and time. 


from ſome of the primary; e. gr. from quantity, ag di. 
viſibility, continuity, contiguity, finity, impenetrability , 
from figure, as — and irregularity z from gualzy, 
as health, ſtrength, &c. 


SIONS, 


that impreſſion which is made on our minds by ſubjeq, 
either within us, or without us; but Mection more com- 
monly denotes that lively ſenſe of pleaſure, or of aver. 
ſion, which we feel from certain objects. Thus a pic. 
ture repreſenting beings ſhocking to nature, is ſaid to 
affeft us diſagreeably; and thus the relation of a gene- 
rous or heroic action is ſaid to affef us agreeably. 


morbid, or preternatural ſtate of the body, or ſome of itz 
parts. Thus we fay, an HYPOCHONDRIACAL, an Hy. 
STERICAL affeftion. And, in like manner, ſuch a part 
of the body is affeed, i. e. indiſpoſed, or ſeized with a 
DISEASE. The fick are frequently miſtaken as to the 
place affefed, by reaſon of the conſent between the ſe- 
veral parts, which often makes a diforder in one part be 
felt in another. | 

AFFEERORS, AFFERATORES, in Law, perſons appointed 
in court-leets, and other places, upon oath, to ſettle and 
moderate the FINEs of ſuch as have committed faults 
arbitrarily puniſhable, or which have no expreſs penalty 
ſet down by ſtatute. See Stat. 25 Edw. III. cap. 7. 
The word is formed, according to Cowel, of the . 
affier, to affirm ;, by reaſon thoſe appointed to this office 
do affirm, upon their oaths, what penalty they think, in 
conſcience, the offender hath deſerved. Others better 
derive it from affeurer, a word, in the cuſtomary of 
Normandy, rendered, by the Latin interpreters, taxare, 
to ſet the price of a thing ; as aſtimare, indicare, &c.— 
Kitchin joins the three words as fynonyma z affidati, amer- 
ciatores, afferares. 

AFFERI, in Law. See AvERIA. 

AFFETTUOSO, or Cen AFFETTO, in the Italian muſe, 
is uſed to denote that kind of muſic, which muſt be per- 
formed in a very tender, moving, and affecting manner; 
and for that reaſon rather flow than faſt. 

AFFIANCE, in Law, the plighting of troth between a 
man and a woman, upon an agreement of marriage to 
be had between them. 

AFFIDATIO Dominorum, ſignifies an oath taken by the 
lords in parliament z thus called in the Rot. Parl. 
Hen. VI. 

AFFIDATUS, or AFF1D1ATUs, in our Law-books, de- 
notes a tenant by FEALTY. 

Afidati are not properly vaſſals, but quaſi vaſſals, or per- 
ſons who vow fealty to, and put themſclves under the 
3 of, another. 

n this ſenſe they amount to the ſame with what are 
otherwiſe called commendati, and recommendati. 

AFFIDAVIT, an oaTn, in writing, ſworn before ſome 
perſon who hath authority to take ſuch oath; and made 
uſe of, and read in court, upon motions z though not 
allowed upon trials. 

In the court of Chancery is an Afidavit-OFFICE, under 
the direction of 4 Maſter of CHANCERY. 

AFFILIATION, ApF1L1aT10, in Middle-age Writers, tlie 

ſame with adoption. 
Among the ancient Gauls, affilzation was a ſort of adop- 
tion only practiſed among the great. It was performed 
with military ceremonies : the father preſented a battle- 
ax to the perſon he was to adopt for his ſon, as an inti- 
mation that he was to preſerve the effects he thus called 
him to ſucceed to, by arms. See ADELPHIA. 

AFFINAGE is ſometimes uſed, in Ancient Law-bzoks, for 
the refining of metals. 

AFFINTTY, properly imports a relation contracted between 
one of two parties married, and the kindred of the other 

arty, 

The word is originally Latin, compounded of ad, to, and 
finis, boundary, limit ; by reaſon, as the lawyers ſay, that 
one of the families here approaches to the bounds of the 
other: Quoed due cognationes per nuptias copulantur, & di- 
tera ad alterius cognationis finem accedit. Or, as another 
expreſſes it, Quod utriuſque cognationis fines in unun locum 
conferuntur. 

In which ſenſe the word ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from 
conſanguinity, which is a relation by blood. 
In the Moſaical Law there are ſeveral degrees of affinity, 
wherein marriage is expreſly prohibited, which yet ſee 
not at all prohibited by the law of nature. 
The canoniſis diſtinguiſh three ſpecies of 
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tions by blood of his wife; and between the wife and 
the relations by blood of her huſband. 
The oo between the huſband and thoſe related to his 
wife by marriage; and the wife, and thoſe ſo related to 
her huſband. | 
The third, between the huſband and the relations of his 
wiſe's relations ; and the wife, and the relations of her 
huſband's relations. 8 
By the fourth council of Lateran, held in 1213, it was 
decreed, that none but the firſt kind was any real / 
nity; the reit being mere refinements, which ought to 
be ſet aſide. 
The degrees are reckoned after the ſame manner in - 4 
fmity, as in conſanguinity z and therefore differently in the 
Canon Law, from what they are in the Civil Law. 
Whatever line or degree of conſanguinity the kindred of 
one of the parties married are in, they are in the ſame 
line and degree of affinity to the other. And again, in 
whatever line or degree of affinity perſons are, in the firſt 
kind, they are in the ſame in the ſecond and third kinds 
of affinity. Henge ariſe what we may call a direct and 
collateral, an aſcending and a deſcending line of affinity. 
The Romaniſts talk of a ſpiritual affinity, contracted by 
the ſacrament of baptiſm and confirmation.—In that 
church, a god-father may not marry with his god-daugh- 
ter, without a diſpenſation. 
Affinity does not found any real kinſhip; it is no more 
than a kind of fiction, introduced on account of the 
cloſe relation between huſband and wife. It is even ſaid 
to ceaſe, when the cauſe of it ceaſes. Hence a woman 
who is not capable of being a witneſs for her huſband's 
brother, during his life-time, is allowed for a witneſs, 
when a widow, by reaſon the affinity is diſſolved. Yet 
with regard to the contracting marriage, affinity is not 
diſſolved by death, though it be in every thing elſe. 
The degrees and terms of affinity are chiefly, father-in- 
law, i. c. huſband's or wife's father, in Latin focer ; 
ſtep-father, i. e. mother's huſband, vitricus; mother-in 
law, i. e. hufband's or wife's mother, ſacra; ſtep-mo- 
ther, i. e. father's wife, noverca; ſon-in-law, gener; 
daughter-in-law, nurus ; ſtep-daughter, i. e. huſband's 
or wife's daughter by another marriage, privigna; ſtep- 
ſon, i. e. huſband's or wiſe's ſon by a former marriage, 
privignus ; which two laſt, conſidered in relation to each 
other, are called comprivignt ; ſon-in-law, i. e. daughter's 
huſband ; brother-in-law, i. e. huſband's brother, or ſiſ- 


ter's huſband, levir; wife's brother; brother's wife; ſiſ- | 


ter- in- law, i. e. huſband's or wife's ſiſter. 


Arrixirv, in the Civil Lato, is divided into civil, that be- 


tween free perſons; and ſervile, that between ſlaves. 
Arriwirv, legitimate, is that contracted by a proper and 
legal matrimony; or, between ſlaves, by contubernium. 
Arrixity, illegitimate, that contracted out of legal mar- 
riage. 
Affmnity may be contracted by an unlawful commerce: 
thus a perſon who has impregnated two ſiſters, is pro- 
hibited marrying cither of them; thus an affinity may 
commence between huſband and wiſe, by his lying 
with her ſiſter. 
AFFINITY, true, is that ſubſiſting, white the marriage be- 
tween the two parties ſubſiſts, | 
AFFINITY, 9a, that ſubſiſting either after the diſſolution 
of the marriage, as between a huſband, and his wife's 
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AFFINITY of rr this term is more gene- 


— 
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daughter, begot by another after her being divorced from 
him; or before the marriage is ſolemnized, as that be- 


tween a father and a daughter, only eſpouſed, or be- 
trothed to his ſon. 


AFFINITY is alſo uſed figuratively, for a conformity, or 


—_— between one thing and another, 

In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to diverſity, va- 

riety, oppoſition, . &c.. _ 

Biſhop Wilkins gives tables, wherein things are claſſed 

according to their affinities. Vid. Real Charact. p. ii. 
22. 
enckelius has a treatiſe on the affinity between wveget- 

ables and minerals. 


AFFINITY is more particularly uſed in ſpeaking of the re- 


lation or ſimilitude between LANGUAGES, occaſioned by 
their being derived from the ſame ſource. 
We uſe alſo affinity of words, ſounds, &c. 


AFFINITY, in Chemi 7 is a term which correſponds to 


attraction in the mechanical philoſophy, and denotes the 
tendency which the conſtituent parts of bodies have to 
unite, and the power by which they adhere when united. 


It is ſometimes called cleclive attraction, or the power of 
combination. 


Arrivtrry, fimple, is either that power of mutual union, 


which ſubſiſts between the integrant and homogeneous 
parts of the ſame body, more properly called attraction 
of cobeſion; or that which produces the union and adhe- 
rence of the heterogeneous parts of two different bodies, 
from which reſults a new compound body, whoſe pro- 
perties are different from thoſe of the two principles 
whereby it is formed: e. g. two bodies, each by itſelf 
very eaſily fufible in fire, as lead and ſulphur, ſhall form 
a compound very difficult of fuſion; and two which can- 
not ſeparately be made to melt at all, as pure clay and 


chalk, can melt with eaſe when joined together. "This is 
ſometimes denominated 


rally applied to the powers of union, which are diſco- 
verable in a number of heterogeneous bodies, whoſe diſ- 
ſimilar parts are blended together. Chemical union, and 
the properties thence reſulting, are exempt from all 
known mechaniſm ; nor can the united bodies be ſepa- 
rated by any mechanical force. But a third body may 
have a 1 affinity to either of the component mat- 
ters, than they have to one another; in which caſe, on 
preſenting to the compound this third body, the former 
union is broken, and one of the firſt bodies coaleſces 
with the third, while the other is detached and ſeparated. 
And the reſult of the combination will be very various, 
according to the nature and number of the ſubſtances 
employed. 

M. Geoffroy, and M. Gellert, have given tables of the 
different degrees of affinity, between moſt of the bodies 
employed in chemiſiry, combined in various ways; where- 
by we may foretel the reſult of any mixture, what will 
be the iſſue of the combat, which will ſurmount, and 
which give way to the other. 

Some objections to theſe tables, with illuſtrations of them, 
are given in the Mem. Acad. Scienc. for the year 1720, 
p- 24. and in the Hiſt. p. 42. and likewiſe in an ap- 
pendix to the Engliſh edition of Macquer's Chem. Dict. 
See alſo the tables, with two additional columns, in that 
of M. Geoffroy, by Dr. Black. 
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Theſe tables, though in many reſpects inaccurate and 


conſiſts of a number of columns. At the head of each 
column is placed the ſubſtance, the aflinities of which 
are to be compared with the ſeveral ſubſtances placed be- 
low it in the {ame column; and they are diſpoſed in the 
order of their ſtrongeſt affinitics. 
It is likewiſe to be obſerved, that any ſubſtance in any 
of theſe columns may be ſeparated from the ſubſtance at 
the head of that column, by any of the intervening ſub- 
ſtances. For a farther explication of the nature and uſe, 
as well as the defects of theſe tables, conſult the Diction- 
ary above cited. 
AFFION, is a name given by the Arabians to opium; and 
alſo to an electary, in which opium is an ingredient. 
AFFIRMATION, AFFIRMATIoO, in Logic, a poſitive pro- 
poſition, alledging the truth or reality of ſomething. 
matien is defined, by the Logicians, an act whereby 
we attribute one idea to another; as ſuppoſing it to be- 
ong, or agree thereto.— As when, conceiving perſection 
to agree to the Deity, we ſay, Gad is perfect. 
his, on other occalions, is called enznciation, prepeſition, 
compoſition, and judging. | 
AFFIRMATION, in 2 ſignĩſies the ratiſying or conſirm- 
ing a former law, or judgment. 


defective, may be of conſiderable uſe. Each of them 


| 


We ſay, to affirm a judgment: the houſe of lords, on an 
appeal, affirmed the lord chancellor's decree. 
AFFIRMATION is alfo uſed, in Grammar, by ſome late re- 
ſiners upon that art, for what is uſually called a HRB; 
becauſe the office of that part of ſpeech is to expreſs 
what we affirm or attribute to any ſubject. 
AFFIRMATION is alſo uſed for a ſolemn form of atteſting 
the truth, allowed to be uſed by the QUAaKERs, inflead 
of an oath, which they hold abſolutely unlawful to take. 
See the form of the affirmation, &c. under the article 
QUAKER, 
AFFIRMATION is of divers kinds, tacit, by words, by a 
nod, or geſture, &c. 
In a civil law ſenſe, effirmation may be divided into fin- 
ple, which is that from which no obligation ariſes 3 and 
qualified, which infers an obligation. 
The requiſites of this latter are, that it be, 1. deliberate 
and free; 2. ſincere; 3. certain and ſpeciſic; 4. clear 
and perſpicuous. 
AFFIRMATIVE, in Logic, ſee AFFIRMATION. 
There are univerſal . propoſitions; and ſuch, 
uſually, are the firſt of sVILOOGISsus. 
In Algebra we have alſo affirmative or poſitive QUANTI- 
TIES, which have their appropriated CHARACTERS. 
AFFIRMATIVE ſign, or character. See CHARACTER. 
AFFIR- 
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AremmaTive, in Grammar. Authors diſtinguiſh 4% 
mati ve particles; ſuch is, yes. ; 
The term affirmative is ſometimes alſo uſed ſub/antively. 
— Thus we ſay, the affirmative is the more probable ſide 
of the queſtion: there were ſo many votes, or voices, 

for the affirmative. 3 a 

AxFFIRMATIVE is particularly applied, in the Roman in- 
quiſition, to ſuch heretics as own the errors and opinions 
with which they are charged; and maintain them in their 
examination, with firmneſs and reſolution. 

AFFIX, in Grammar, a particle added at the beginning of | 
a word, either to diverſify its form, or alter its ſignifica- 
tion. 


The word is Latin, u, compounded of ad and figo, | 


In which ſenſe, affix amounts to much the ſame with 
pre , and ſtands oppoſed to Jus. ; 
e meet with affixes in the Saxon, the German, and 

- other northern languages; but more eſpecially in the 

Hebrew, and other oriental tongues. 

The Hebrew affixes are ſingle ſyllables, frequently ſingle 

letters, prefixed to nouns and verbs, inſtead of pronouns 

poſſeſſive z and contribute not a little to the brevity of 

that language. 

The — languages are much the ſame as to the RA- 

DICALS; and differ chiefly from each other as to affixes 

and ſuffixes. 

AFFLATUS literally denotes a blaſt of wind, breath, or 
vapour, ſtriking with force againſt another body. It 
ſometimes affects the body with a diſeaſe, which is a fpe- 
cies of the ery/ipelas. 

The word is formed from ad and flare, to blow. 
Naturaliſts ſometimes ſpeak of the afflatus of ſerpents. 
Tully uſes the word figuratively, for a divine 1NSPIRA- 
TION. In which ſenſe, he aſeribes all great and eminent 
accompliſhments, to a divine Matus. 

AFFLICTION, is not itſelf, in propriety of medical ſpeech, 
a diſeaſe, but it produces many; for whatever excites 
envy, anger, or hatred, produces difeafes from tenfe 
fibres; as whatever excites fear, grief, joy, or delight, 
begets diſeaſes from relaxation. 

Many chronical diſeaſes, particularly the pthiſia, ſprin 
from affliftion. For a very remarkable hiſtory of the w 
fect of afflition, ſee Hiſt. de VAcad. Roy. des Scienc. 
An. 1732. 

AFFLU , in Electricity, is oppoſed to Mux; and both 
terms were uſed by the abbe Nollet, and alſo by Dr. 
Watſon, previous to the diſcovery of poſitive and nega- 
tive electrics. They apprehended, that in all electrical 
operations, there was both an afflux of electrical matter 
to the globe and the conductor, and likewiſe an Mux of 
the ſame matter from them. Dr. Watſon ſoon corrected 
this miſtaken opinion ; but the abbe Nollet was more te- 
nacious; and he was confirmed in his attachment to 
this favourite theory by obſerving, that bodics not inſu- 
Jated, plunged in electric atmoſpheres, ſhewed ſigns of 
electricity; not perceiving, that the electricity of ſuch 
bodies was in its nature and effects different from, and 
directly oppoſite to that of the electrified body, in the 
atmoſphere of which they were involved. See ELEc-/ 
TRICITY. 

AFFORAGE, in the French Cu/loms, a duty paid to the 
lord of a diſtrict, for permiſhon to ſell wine, or other li- 
quors, within his ſeignory. 

Afforage is alſo uſed for the rate or price of proviſions 
laid and fixed, by the provoſt, or ſheriffs, of Paris. 

AFFORCEMENT, AFFoRCIAMENTUM, in ſome ancient 
charters, denotes a FORTRESS, or work of FOKTIFICA- 
TION and DEFENCE. 

The word is derived from the barbarous Latin orciare, 
to firengthen, confirm. 

AFFORESTING, AFFoRESTAT10, the turning ground 
into FOREST. 

In this ſenſe, the word ſtands oppoſed to DEAFFOREsT- 
ING, 

The Conqueror, and his ſucceſſors, continued affore/ting 
the lands of the ſubject, for many reigns ; till the griev- 
ance became ſo notorious, that the people of all degrees 
and denominations, were brought to ſue for relief ; 
which was, at length, obtained, and commiſſions were 
granted to ſurvey and perambulate the foreſt, and ſepe- 
rate all the new offereſted lands, and re-convert them to 
the uſes of their proprietors, under the name and qua- 
* PURLIEU or POURALLE and. 

AFFRANCHISEMENT. See Manumiss10N. 

AFFRAY, in Law, is derived from the French word & 
frayer, to fright, and it formerly meant no more; as 
where perſons appeared with armour, or weapons not 
uſually worn, to the terror of others. Stat. 2. Edw. III. 
cap. 3. But now it implies a ſkirmiſh or fighting be- 
tween two or more, and there mult be a ſtroke given or 
offered, or a 1 drawn, otherwiſe it is not an af- 
fray. 3 Inſt. 158. It is inguirable in the court leet, 


preſſes the ſame thn: 
| i 


and puniſha! le by juſtices of peace in their ſeſſions, by 
fine and imp.yſonment z and it differs from aſſault, in 
that it is a wn\\ng to the wa whereas aſſault is of a 
private nature. | 1 lib. ii. A conſtable, or private 
perſon, may ſe ze offenders where they are aſſembled in 
a tumultuous pfanner. 3 Inſt. 158. H. P. C. 135, 
AFFREIGHTM.\N'T, or AFFRETAMENT, AFFRETA. 
MENTUM, in Luv, 1 4 the FREIGHT of a ſhip, 
The word is formed from the French, fret, which ex. 


ICAN Company. . the article Company. 

AFRICANUS . Gerard mentions four ſpecies of this 

flower; Miller enumerates and deſeribes thirteen; but 
they are of no repute in medicine. 

AFRICTA denotes a kind of wafers, which the ancients 
uſed in their ſacrifices. Arnob. lib. vii. 

AFFRONTE, in Heraldry, is underſtood of animals borne 
in an ESCUTCHEON as facing, or with their heads turned 
toward each other.— This is otherwiſe called confron 
and ſtands oppoſed to ads/ſe. 

The word is French, and literally ſignifies the ſame. It 
is compounded of ad, to; and frons, forehead, 

AFFUIAGE, Arrulacium, in Ancient Cuſtoms, a right 
of cutting fuel-wood in a foreſt, or the like, for main- 
taining family-fire. 

The word is derived from ber, q. d. affocare, to make a 
re, of ad and focus. X 

AFFUSION, the act of pouring ſome fluid ſubſtance on 
another body. 

Dr. Grew gives ſeveral experiments of the luctation 
ariſing from the affen of divers menſtruums on all 
ſorts of bodies, 

Divines and church hiſtorians ſpeak of BayT13M by af- 
fufton ; which amounts to much the ſame with what we 
now call ſprinkling. 

AFLOAT, a ſhip is ſaid to be affoat, when the is buoyed 
up by the water from the ground. 

AFOBA, in Botany, a name given, by the natives of Gui- 
nea, to a kind of plant, of the genus of the phaſcolus, or 
kidney-bean. They uſe it pounded and mixed with oil, 
to cure the itch, and other. cutaneous foulneſſes. It is 
more hairy than the common kinds, and its leaves are 
very ſmall. Philoſ. Tranſ. N* 232. 

AFRA avis, in Natural Hiſtory. See PinTADoO. 

AFSAGERS, perſons appointed by the burgo-maſters of 
Amſterdam, to preſide over the public fales made in that 
city. They muſt always have a clerk of the ſecretary s 
office with them, to take an account of the ſale. 

AFT, behind, or near the ſtern of the ſhip. 

AFTER-BIR'TH, among Midwives, the coat, or mem- 
branes, wherein the fœtus is incloſed in utero. 
It is thus called, becauſe it comes away ſome time af- 
ter the foetus; by way of a ſecond birth, or delivery, 
Phyſicians uſually call it the $EcCUNDINE. It alſo in- 
cludes the placenta uterina, popularly called the wen- 
cake, 

In brutes it is denominated the HEAM, or CLEANING. 
See Collect. Acad. P. E. tom. iii. p. 464. 
Authors ſpeak of a ſtrange kind of after-birth, of the 
mole kind, frequent among Dutch women, where it is 
called ſuyger, q. d. leech, by naturaliſts mola vwolatilis. 
The ſkeleton of one of theſe is deſcribed and repreſented 
by Thomas Bartholine. Ephem. Germ. dec. 1. Ann. 2. 
Obſ. 160, p. 255 

The after-births of ripe children are brought away more 
eaſily than thoſe of abortions. See Medic. Eff. Edinb. 
vol. 11. p. 212. 

AFTER-math, among Huſbandmen, the aſter-graſs, or ſe- 
cond mowings of graſs; or elſe graſs or ſtubble cut 
after corn. 

AFTER=190n, the latter half of the artificial day, or that 
ſpace between noon and night. | 

he ancient Romans dedicated their afternodns to diver- 
ſion, as their forenoons to buſineſs ; and their uſual di- 
verſions were the game called pila, and other exerciſes 
of the body, eſpecially walking, or riding. Theſe laſted 
till the eighth or ninth hour, anſwering to our three 
o'clock, which was the time for the batlis. After bathing, 
they anointed and perfumed themſelves; and, about the 
tenth hour, went to cana, ſupper, about three hours be- 
fore ſun- ſet; which done, the day was ended at the pub- 
lic 1 theatrical, or amphitheatrical ſports; with 
muſic, ſinging, and the like. 

AFTER-ſails uſually comprehend all thoſe which are ex- 
tended on the mizen-maſt, and on the ſtays, between the 
mizen and main-maſts, | | 

AFTER-pains, are pains felt in the loins, the groin, &c- 
after the birth is brought away. | 
They ſeem to ariſe from a diſtention of the ligaments of 
the uterus in time of DELIVERY, and are ſeldom dan- 
porous, unleſs aggravated by a detention of the /och14.— 

o prevent them, oil of ſweet-almonils, ſpermacet!, V 
rup of capillus veneris, &c. are uſually pre oe. TM 
F - 
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in ſpeaking of bees, are ſecondarytor poſ- 
1 1 to quit the hives within 


ArTER-ſwarms, 
terior ſwarms, yg | 
a fortnight after the fir ; 5-7-1 
Butler tells us, that the after-/warms differ from the prime, 
in that the latter are directed by the vulgar, or crowd of 
bees, whoſe only rule is the fulneſs of the hive ; whereas 
the former are appointed by the ruling bees, and indi- 
cated by a noiſe or call, which theſe make for the ſpace 
of two or three days, as it were to give warning to the 
common herd to prepare for a march. Within'eight or 
ten days after the prime-ſwarm is gone, if the princeſs 
next in order find a competent number fledged and ready, 
ſhe begins to tune her treble voice, in a mournful and 
begging note, as if ſhe prayed the queen-mother to let 
them go; to which voice, if ſhe vouchſafe a reply, by 
tuning her baſe to the other's treble, it marks her con- 
ſent: in conſequence of which, within a day or two af- 
ter, if the weather allow, the new ſwarm appears. If 
the prime ſwarm be broken, the after will both call and 
ſwarm the ſooner, | nar" the next day; in which a 
third, ſometimes a fourth, ſucceeds in the ſame ſeaſon ; 
but all uſually within a fortnight after the prime 
ſwarm, See SWARM. 

AFTO, in Botany, a name given, by the natives of Gui- 
nea, to a plant of the eryſimum kind, which they grind to 
powder, and take as ſnuff, to cure the head-ach. Peti- 
ver has called this plant the woody and woolly ery/imum, 
or hedge-muſtard, of the coaſts of Guinea, Phil. Tran. 
Ne 302. : 
AGa? in the language of the Moguls, &c. ſignifies a great | 
man, lord, or commander. 

In this laſt ſenſe, the term is alſo uſed among the Turks : 
thus, the aga of the Janizaries is their colonel; and is 
the only perſon who is allowed to appear before the 
Grand 5 nior, without his arms acroſs Fe breaſt, in the 
poſture of a ſlave. The capi aga, the captain of the gate 
of the ſeraglio. 

The title age is alſo given, by way of courteſy, to ſeve- 
ral perſons of diſtinction, though not in any office, or 
command, to intitle them to it; as, to the eunuchs of 
the ſeraglio. 

The chief officers under the KHAN of Tartary are called 
by this name. And among the Algerines, we read of 
agas choſen from among the boluk baſhis (the firſt rank of 
military officers) and ſent to govern in chief the towns 
and garriſons of that ſtate. 
On ſome occaſions, in lieu of aga, they ſay, agafi, or 
azaſſi. Thus, the aga, or governor of the pages, is called 
capi-agaſſi z and the aga or general of the horſe, ſpabilar 


agaſſi. 
Ac Cretenſium, ſignifies the Spaniſh milk-thiſtle, 
AGAI, fee Alo. | 
AGALACTIA, in Phy/ic, ſignifies a deficiency of milk in 
a mother, who is therefore called by Hippocrates aſa- 
AanKT 15g « 
AGALLOCHUM, a medicinal wood imported from the 
_ Indies, uſually in ſmall bits, of a very fragrant 
cent. 
The word is derived from the verb aſawnouar, I boaſt ; in 
alluſion to the excellency of its odour. - 
AcaLLocyum is — called ignum- aloes and æyloaloe, 
q. d. aloe · toad, not that it is produced from the common 
aloe- plant, which yields the inſpiſſated juice of that 
name. It is the produce of a tree of a very different 
kind, growing in the Eaſt Indies, particularly Sumatra 
and Cochinchina, Some call it likewiſe LIN para- 
difi. It yields a concrete oil. See its chemical hiſtory in 
eumann's Works, p. 420. 
It is of a bluiſh purple colour, marked with veins and 
ſpots, very ry and bitter; when burnt it yields drops 
of an aſtringent liquor, and a ſweet aromatic- fume. It 
1s hot and drying, and eſteemed a great ſtrengthener of 
the nerves in general, but particularly of the head and 


ſtomach. 


are ſo very different, as well as the 


mon in our ſhops, that it does not 
known amongſt us. 


AGALMATA, in Antiquity, originally denoted the orna- 
ments of temples and ſtatues ; but came afterwards to 
bopnrarly uſed for the ſtatues and temples themſelves. 

» Or AoA, in Church Hiftory, a kind of reli- 

gious feſtival, celebrated, in the ancient church, to keep 

* harmony and concord among its members. 


e word is formed of the Greek aſaTn, hve. 
In the primitive days the agapes were held without ſcan- 


dal, or offence ; but, in after-times, the heathens began 
to tax them with impurity, —T his gave occaſion to — 
formation of. theſe agape. 

The kiſs of charity, with which the ceremony uſed to 


end, was no longer given between different ſexes ; 
i was expreſly forbidden to have an + + ngfyg mr ang 


2 of it com- 
cem to be properly 


k | 
e various names and accounts given of the agallachum 
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eat more at their eaſe. Notwithſtanding theſe *precau- 
tions, the abuſes committed in them became fo notorious, 
that the holding of them (in churches at leaſt) was ſo- 
lemnly condemned, at the council of Carthage, in the 

ear 397. T 
— authors imagine the agape to have been; not a 
commemoration of our Saviour, but a cuſtom borrowed 


from the heathens : Mos vero ille, ut _ ſays Sedu- 


lius, on the XIth chapter of the Epiſtle to the Corinth. 
de Gentili adhuc fuphr litions vemebat, And Fauſtus, the 

ichee, is repreſented, by St. Auguſtine, as reproach- 
ing the Chriſtians with converting the heathen ſacrifices 
into agape. 


AGAPE ſignifies alſo an afternoon, or evening's meal. 
AGAPET, in Kcelefiaftical Hiftory, a name given to cer- 


tain virgins and widows, who, in the ancient church, 
aſſociated themſelves with, and attended on, ecclefiaſtics, 
out of a motive of piety and charity. 

In the primitive days there were women inſtituted DEA- 
CONESSESz who, devoting themſelves to the ſervice of 
the church, took up their abode with the miniſters, and 
aſſiſted them in their functions. 

In the fervour of the primitive piety, there was nothing 

ſcandalous in theſe ſocieties; but they afterwards dege- 

nerated into libertiniſm : inſomuch, that St. Jerom 2 

with indignation, unde Agapetarum peſtis in eccleſias in- 

troiit ? This gave occaſion to councils to ſuppreſs them. 

—St. Athanaſius mentions a prieſt, named Leontius, 

who, to remove all occaſion of ſuſpicion, offered to mu- 

tilate himſelf, to preſerve his beloved companion. | 

AGAPIS lapis, in * Hiftory, a name given by an- 
cient writers, to a ſtone of a duſky yellow, or the co- 

lour of a lion's ſkin; it was held in great eſteem in many 

nations, on account of its ſuppoſed virtues, as an ano- 

dyne and vulnerary. 

AGARENI, or AGARENIANS, a name given by ſome to 
the followers of the religion of Mahomet. 

The word is derived from Agar, or Hagar, handmaid of 

Abraham, and mother of Iſhmael. 

AGARIC, in Pharmacy, a kind of fungous excreſcence, 
growing on the trunks and large branches of ſeveral 
trees; but, chiefly, on the larch- tree, and upon ſome 
kinds of oak, when old and decayed. Three fourths of 
it conſiſt of a reſinous ſubſtance, and the remainder is a 
_ mucilaginous earthy matter, ſo tenacious, as ſcarce- 
72 y any method, to be diſſolved by water. It comes 
orth on the tree in the beginning of the ſpring, and 
continues to increaſe till autumn. The beſt is eaſily cut 
with a knife, friable betwixt the fingers, and has no hard 
or gritty, or coloured veins. It has no pedicle, and is 
internally of a ſimple uniform ſtructure throughout its 
whole ſubſtance. | 

Agaric is an ingredient in the Theriaca Andromachi, where 

it 18 admitted in quality of a oordial; though its cardiac 

virtue is excepted to as much as its purgative. 

Agaric was a purge in much eſteem among the ancients, 

but has deſervedly fallen into diſrepute of later years, as 

it occaſions unſupportable nauſeas. 

Tournefort enumerates 18 ſpecies of agaric. Tournef. 

Inſt. 562. But it is more generally divided into three 

kinds; the male, the female, and that called falſe, or pu- 

rious agaric. 

The male agaric, otherwiſe called the common or heavy 

agaric, is of a yellowiſh colour, and protey ſolid. It is 

commonly uſed in dying black, and is reckoned amon 
the not-colouring drugs, which the dyers of the be 
woollen cloth and ſerges are obliged to uſe in France. 

It is called a rot-colouring drug, becauſe it can produce no 

colour of itſelf, without being mixed with other ingre- 

dients, 

The female agaric is the molt eſteemed, becauſe it is 

much uſed in medicine. 'To be good it ought to be 

white, large, light, and brittle, ſo as to be eafily pul- 
veriſed ; of a lively and penetrating ſcent, and of a bit- 
ter taſte. This was thought efficacious as a ityptic, to 
reſtrain not only venal, but arterial hæmorrhages, with- 

out the uſe of ligatures. Its reputation, however, did 

not long ſubſiſt; and after . trial, che ſurgeons of 

London were obliged to diſcontinue it as inefficacious 

and unſafe. See Neale on the uſe of Agaric. 

The falſe, or baftard agaric, or cad agaric, is that which 
rows on thoſe trees. It is commonly reddith, and very 
eavy, and is very little eſteemed, which probably occa- 

fioned its being called the ale egaric. The druggiſts 

look only upon that which grows upon the /arch-tree to 
be the right ſort. 

Agaric is brought from different places; the beſt comes 

from the Levant; that which comes ſrom Savoy and 

Dauphiny being leſs eſteemed. Holland alſo ſupplies 

ſome, but that is reckoned the worit ; becauſe it is 
rated, and whitened at top with chaik. By a chemical 
olution it paſſes almoſt wholly into oil; it yields no vo- 


beds, or couches 
8 NT of thoſe who thould be diſpoſed to 


latile ſalt, but abounds with a ſort of flaky earth, and 
; Y acid 
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teen a5to texture, it ſeems much to reſemble co- Ac Ar, vermilion, that of a deep vermilion-colour. 
neid phlegm; ES : Ac Ar, white ringed, achates PERILEUCOS, diſtinguiſhed ba 
black and white circles. Plott mentions this under the 


The agarie is either brute, cleanſed, or in trochiſtr. 
AGcaric, brute, is juſt as it was taken from the tree, 
out any other preparation than what it has received from 
nature. 3 ; 
 AGcanic, cranſed, is that, which being cleared and puri- 
fied from all its filth and imperfections, is fit for imme- 
diate uſe. | 1 
AGARIC in trochiſks, is commonly the female ſort, finely 
ulveriſed, incorporated with ſome liquid, and made 


with- denomination of cOW-Htone. | 
AGcAT, white, LEUCACHATES, that altogether white, or at 
leaſt diverſified with white ſtrokes, being frequently ſe- 
mi-tranſparent, and bearing a reſemblance to the white 
of an egg. 

AGcar, wires, or tranſparent, of a thin ſtone-blue colour, 
AGAT, lepardine, achates PARDAL10s, that ſpotted like the 
ſkin of a leopard. This is otherwiſe called pandalion, 


| 


ork a maſs, of which cakes of different ſizes and figures 
are formed, which are dricd in the air and ſhade, with- 
out coming near the fire. ; ; 
There is alſo another ſort of agaric, which is called mi- 
neral agaric. This is a kind of ſtone, which is found in 
the cliffs of rocks, in different parts of Germany. It is 
very white and light, whence it is called milk of the 
moon. It is alſo named marrow of ſtone, or lithomagra ; 
and others call it enomagra. Some tell us that the cal- 
cination of this ſtone is performed by the vapours of the 
metals within the rocks where it is found. This agaric 
is ſcarcely uſed at all, except in medicine, See LAC 
Lung. 
It is uſed internally againſt hzmorrhages, the ſtrangury, 
:ravel, and eſpecially dyſenteries ; externally, to dry and 
2 old ulcers, ſtop defluxions of the eyes, &c. See 
the chemical hiſtory of the agaric of the larch-tree, &c. 
Neumann's Works, p. 349. | 
AGARICUS, in the Linnzan of Botany, called 
amanita by Dillenius, the term uſed to expreſs that genus 
of funguſes belonging to the cryptogamia fungi, which 
have no pedicle, but grow to trees, &c. by one fide, and 
are therefore called horizontal funguſes, and are lamel- 
lated underneath : by this laſt character they are diſtin- 
guiſhed from the boleti of Linnæus, which are thoſe ho- 
rizontal funguſes which are porous underneath. 
AGASYLLIS, in the Materia Medica, a name given by 
ſome of the ancient Greek writers, to gum ammoniac z 
and by Dioſcorides, to the tree which produced that gum. 
By their deſcriptions of this medicine, it appears not to 
have been the — which we know by this name. 
AGAT, in Natural Hiſtory, a precious ſtone, partly tranſ- 
parent, and partly opake; uſually diverſified with va- 
riety of colours, veins, ſpots, &c. and ſometimes exhi- 
biting figures, or appearances, of natural objects. 
The word is ſometimes alfo written achat; by the Greeks 
and Latins, ey «Jv, and achates; a denomination taken 
from that of a river in Sicily, on the banks of which it 
was firſt found. 
Azgats are compoſed of cryſtal, debaſed by a large quan- 
tity of earth, and not formed, either by repeated incruſ- 
tations round a central nucleus, or made up of plates laid 
evenly on one another, but are merely the effect of one 
ſimple concretion, and variegated only by the diſpoſi- 
tion the fluid they were formed in, gave to their differ- 
ently coloured veins, or matters. 
Theſe are a very numerous genus of foſſils, and ſubject 
to great variegations in their colours. They are, how- 
ever, arranged into ſome order, according to the differ- 
ent colours of their ground. | 
Of thoſe of a white ground, there are three ſpecies : 1. 
The DENDRACHATES, or MMocoa-/tone, 2. The dull 
milky-looking agat. 3- The lead-coloured agat, called 
the PHASSACHATES, by the ancients. | 
Of the agats with a reddiſh ground, there are four ſpe- 
ies: 1. An impure one of a fleſh-coloured white. 2. 
he ſecond of the red grounded agats, is that ſpecics of a 
pure blood-colour, called HEXMACHATES, or the bloody 
agat, by the ancients. 3. The third is the clouded and 
ſpotted agat, of a pale fleſh-colour, called the cornelian 
agat, Or SARDACHATES, by the ancients. 4. And the 
fourth, the red-lead coloured one, variegated with yel- 
low, called the coral agat, or CORALLO-ACHATES, by the 
ancients. 
Of the agats with a yellowiſh ground, there are only two 
known ſpecies : 1. 'The one of the colour of yellow wax, 
called cerachates by the ancients. 2. The other a very 
elegant ſtone, of a yellow ground, variegated with white, 
black, and green, called the LEONINA; and LEONTESE- 
RES, by the ancients. 
Laſtly, of the agats, with a greeniſh ground; there is only 
one known ſpecies, which was the JASPACHATES of the 
ancients. | | 
Some have attributed great medicinal, and imaginary, 
virtues to the agar. 
Oriental agats are ſaid to be all brought from the river 
Gambay. 
A mine of agats was lately difcovered in Tranſylvania, 
of divers colours, ſome of a large ſize, weighing ſeveral 
pounds. | 
Agats have been diſtinguiſhed by other names, than thoſe 
before mentioned. 'Thus we find 


= 


AGAT, corſoid, repreſenting human hair. 


| 


pantachates. 


Ac Ar; ſapphirine, that of a ſky-blue colour, tranſparent 


ſometimes found with lapis lazuli, and called alſo gap. 


PHIRO-ACHATES. - 


AcarT, luminated, diſtinguiſhed by divers colours, as white, 


black, yellow, brown, placed over each other, at equal 

diſtances. 

AGATS are alſo divided, with regard to the objects repre- 

ſented on them, into ; 

AGAT, arboreſcent, DENDRACHATES, and DENDRITES. 
This ſeems to be the ſame with what ſome authors call 
the achates, with roſemary in the middle; and others, 
achates, with little branches of black leaves. 

AGAT, horned, CERACHATES, is ſaid by ſome to be that 
— by lines and ſpots, repreſents the figure of a 

orn. 

AGAT, aphrodi/ian, achates APHRODIS1US, is a term given 
by Velfchius to an agat in his cuſtody, of a fleſh-colour, 
on one fide of which appears a half-moon, in great per- 
fection, repreſented by a milky ſemicircle z on the other 
ſide, the phaſes of Veſper, or the evening ftar ; whence 
the denomination aphrodi/rus, | 

AGAT, arithmetical, repreſenting the numbers 4191, 191. 

AGAT, aſtronomical, repreſenting the hemiſphere, with its 
ſeveral orbs, and the earth in the middle. To which 
head may be alſo feferred an agat mentioned by Borri- 
chius, repreſenting the five orbs in great perfection. 

AGAT, elementary, conſiſting of four colours; blue, ſup- 
poſed to expreſs water z white, . the air; red, the fire; 
and brown, the earth. 

AcaTs, anthropomorphous, thoſe wherein the figures of 
men or women are exprefſed. Such is that mentioned 
by Kircher, repreſenting a heroine armed; with many 
others of the eget: ee kind, 

To the claſs of anthropomorphous agats, may alſo be re- 
ferred an agat in the library of Francfort, repreſenting 
the heart, maße, and part of the veins of a man. 

AGATS, leucophthalmous, thoſe repreſenting the figures of 
eyes. Such is that A by Velſchius, which he 
calls OMMATIA, or omphepthalmus ; or thoſe by Cardan, 
and others, repreſenting the eyes of birds, fiſhes, wolves, 
_ lycophthalmi ; of goats, ægephthalmi; of oxen, booph- 
thalmi. | 
Among the more curious, we meet with Tiberian agat, 
achates Tiberianus, a name given by ſome, to the famous 
agat in the treaſury of the French king's chapel, repre- 
fenting the apotheoſis of Auguſtus, and the ſeries and 
portraits of the family of Tiberius and Julia, with divers 
foreign nations ſubdued in war ; concerning which, 
many different explications and conjectures have been 
advanced by the learned. 

AGAT, Ifiac, achates Ifiacus annularit, is a curious antique 
gat at Rome, ſo called, as repreſenting the head of 
Ifs, and being ſet in a ring. 

AGATSs are alſo divided with regard to the affinitics they 
bear to other ſtones : hence the jaſpachates, ſardachates, &c. 
We find alfo onychates, between an onyx and an agat, 
compofed not of zones, or balls, but of plates perſpi- 

cuous and afſh-coloured. 

AGAT, oriental ſardenyx, of an oval figure, and a white co- 
lour, in the middle of which appears a body of water, 
which, upon ſhaking, is perceived to move. This ſpe- 
eres is otherwiſe called coccus, ovum ſolis, coccus parague- 
nor um, venter cryflallinus, etite; gemmata, & c. and may be 
referred to the &TITEs kind. 

To this kind may alſo be referred the agat of Chili, which 
has cryſtals ſeen in it; and another called berylloachates, 
containing pigces of beryls. $ 

e ANTACHATES is that which in burning yields a 
ſmell of myrrh. This, though mentioned by Pliny 
among agats, ſeems rather to belong to the head of am- 
bers, or bitumens. Others write it anchachates ; others, 
Rlattachates. | 
Authors alſo ſpeak of Roman agats, Egyptian agets. 
The ancients mention a red cat, ſpotted with points of 
gold, found in Candia. 
Agat bas always been eſteemed for ſealsz as being 3 
ſtone that no wax will ſtick to. 
The gold wire-drawers buraiſh their gold with an 9g'3 
whence the inſtrument made uſe of on that occaſion, ! 

. 
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ſtrata of fine clay or eafth, brought by a petri- 
=> liquor to coagulate 125 a ſtone. The ſame author 
oblerves, that the fire will purge away the colours of 
gat. He alſo mentions an agat with a moveable ſpot or 
in-it. ' ML, * 1 — : a 
21 er concerning the hiſtory of 17 Nicolſ. La- 
pid. cap. 26. b. 1337 Grew, Muf. p. 287. The figures 
of agats, Mercat. lelloth, p. 375+ heir ſtructure, 
Woodward; Nat. Hift. _ Foff. tom. ii. p. 16. Ex- 
iments on them in the burning-glaſs, Giorn. de Let- 
ter. d'Ital. tom. viii. The commerce and manufacture 
of agats, 8 Coll. tom. ii. The counterſeiting of 
agats in glaſs, eri, Art of Glaſs, lib. ii. cap. 37. . 
AcaTs may be ſtained artificially, by a ſolution of filver 
in ſpirit of nitre, and afterwards N the ſtone, for 
ſome hours, to the ſun. This operation ſucceeds beſt in 
whitiſh agats. See on this ſubject of ſtaining agats, Dr. 
Lewis's Com. P. Techn. p. 438, & ſeq. | 
But it is to be obſerved, that no art has hitherto been 
able to imitate the fineneſs and beauty of the vegetable 
repreſentations, formed by nature, in ſome agarsz ſuch 
as are commonly called DENDRIT EES. And though art 
ſhould attain to ſuch a perfect imitation of nature in this 
caſe, as to deceive the eye, yet might the difference be 
otherwiſe diſcovered. 
For if an agat be coloured by art, it will loſe a great part 
of its colour, by heating it; and this colour may again 


nitre. 

Again, by putting a little aqua fortis, or ſpirit of nitre, 

on the ſuſpected agat, without expoſing it to the ſun, 

the artificial colours will diſappear in a night's time; and 
this colour may again be reſtored, A expoſing the ſtone 
to the ſun for ſome days. Vid. Du Fay, in Mem, Acad. 

Scienc. 1728. 

But Monſ. de la Condamine has ſince obſerved, that even 

natural agats, which, by the fineneſs of the lines repre- 

ſented upon them, were beyond all ſuſpicion of art, yet 
ſuffered a great change in their colours, by the applica- 

tion of aqua-fortis. Vid. Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. 1733, p- 

35, 36- Edit. Amſt. 
oats, and other ſtones, may be ſtained black, by ap- 

plying to them a ſolution of copper in aqua forts, 

and making them red-hot in a crucible. To imitate 

Mocha ſtones, moiſten the ſmooth ſurface of the agat 
with a ſolution of copper, and on the middle of it ſet 
an iron nail upright on its head z this abſorbs the acid 
from the copper, and the copper makes ramifications, 
which, after the ſtone is carefully waſhed, may be ren- 
dered of a black colour, x a red heat, Theſe vegeta- 
tions are not fixed in the ſtone, which ought therefore 
to be covered with a plate of cryſtal glaſs. 

Beccaria obſerves, that the electric ſparks will not be 
conducted by the ſurface of poliſhed agat; and Mr. Boſe 
has ſhewn that the agat was very early known to poſſeſs 

electrical powers. | | 

= the chemical properties of agats, ſee EAR Ts vitri- 

fable. 

AGaT, among Antiquaries, denotes a ſtone of this kind, 
engraven by art. 

Ia which ſenſe, agats make a ſpecies of antique gems; in 
the workmanſhip whereof, we find eminent proofs of 
the great ſkill and dexterity of the ancient ſculptors. Se- 
veral 4gats of exquiſite beauty are preſerved in the cabi- 
nets of the cutious. The facts, or hiſtories, repreſented 
in antique agats, with how much addreſs ſoever con- 
ducted, are become, at this diſtance of time, many of 

them obſcure and dubious, and their explication difficult 
enough ; whence divers miſtakes have been committed, 

And numerous conjectures and diſputes raiſed. 

AGATHA. See ACHATEs. 

AGATHOD AMON, a beneficent Ns, or DAMON. 
The word is compounded of « „ good, and Samy; 

Among ancient writers, agathodæmon is a denomination 

ö For to a kind of ſerpents, bred up and revered by the 
— from an opinion of ſome ſanctity reſiding in 


They are alſo called dragons, DRACONES, or dracunculi, 
and fabulouſly deſcribed as having wings.—They appear 
x3 be the ſame with thoſe otherwiſe called sEN ES. 
GATY, the name of a Malabar tree, bearing a fruit in 
* and ſhape like the kidney- bean. Ray's Hiſt. 
GAVE, a genus of the hexangria monogynia, a name given 
the common American aloe. The characters are: the 
owns has no empalement, is funnel-ſhaped, and of one 
_ Which is cut at the brim into. fix equal ſegments ; 
_ _— germen is ſituated below the flower, upon 
"_ reſts the ſlender ſtyle, which is extended for a 
8 crable length beyond the petals, and is crowned b 
reer cornered ſtigma. This is attended by fix erect 


be reſtored, by adding the ſolution of filyer in ſpirit of 


Mr. Boyle takes anus to have been fativied of ſeparate] | 


— 


ina, of the ſame length, crowned by narrow ſum- | 


AGE 
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mits; after the flower is paſt, the germen becomes M 
oblong three-cornered ſeed-veſſel, having three cells, 
which are filled with flat ſeeds. Miller reckons eight (| 
cies 1 this plant. e common great American aloe 
generally riſes upwards of twenty feet, and branches o 
very 6s in the ſhape of a ST When this — 
flowers, it makes a beautiful appearance; and if it is 
12 from the cold in autumn, à ſucceſſion of new 

owers will be produced for near three months, in fa- 
vourable ſeaſons. It has been a common error, that this 
plant doth not flower till it is a hundred years old ; the 
truth is, that its flowering depends on the growth of the 


plant; ſo that in hot countries it will flower, in a few 


years; but in colder climates, the growth is flower, and 
the flowering leſs frequent. c 

AGAUPE, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for 

the common white water LILY. CE 8 

AGE, properly denotes the natural duration of the LIE 

man. i 1 

The ordinary age of mankind has been occaſionally va- 
ried, in ſuch manner as to afford a fine inſtance of the 
wiſdom of Providence. Dt. Woodward holds, that the 
ages to which men arrive, are proportioned to the num- 
ber of their lacteals. | 8 

AGE is alſo uſed; in Chronolegy, for a EN URL; or a ſyſ- 
tem, or a period of an hundred years. 

In which ſenſe, age amounts to much the ſatne with ſe- 
culum, and differs from generation. | | 
AGE is alſo underſtood of a certain ſtate or portion of the 
ordinary life of man; which is divided into four differ- 
ent ages; viz. INFANCY, YOUTH, MANHOOD, and OLD 

AGE. | 
Infancy, or childhood, pueritia, extends as far as the four- 
teenth year. 5 
Huth, adolefcence, or the age of puberty, commences at 
14, and ends at about 25. 
Manhood, or the virile age, terminates at 50. 
Old age, ſenectus, ſucceeds, which is the laſt : though 
ſome divide this into two; calling it decrepit age after 75. 
See LonGEviITY. 18 2 

AGE, in Horſemanſhip, makes a conſiderable point of know- 
lege; the horſe being an animal that remarkably ſhews 
— progreſs of his yeats, by correſpondent alterations in 

is . 

big. — characteriſtics from his teeth, hoofs, coat, tail, 
and e 
The firſt year he has his foal's teeth, which are only 
grinders and gatherers : the ſecond, the four foremoſt 
change, and appear browner and bigger than the reſt : 
the third, he changes the teeth next to theſe ; leaving no 
apparent foal's — but two on each ſide above, and 
two below: the fourth year, the teeth next to theſe are 
changed, and no foal's teeth are left, but one on each 
ſide * and below: at five years, his foremoſt teeth 

are all changed, and the tuſhes on each fide are com- 
plete : thoſe which come in the places of the laſt foal's 
teeth, being hollow, and having a little black ſpeck in 
the midſt ; which is called the mark in a borſe's mouth : 
this continues till eight years of age.— At fix years, he 
puts out new tuſhes ; near which appears a little circle 
of young fleſh, at the bottom of the tuſh; the tuſhes, 
withal, — white, ſmall, ſhort, and ſharp.— At ſeyen 
years, the teeth are all at their growth, and the mark in 
the mouth appears very plain.— At eight, all his teeth 
are full, ſmooth, and plain, and the mark ſcarce diſ- 
cernible; the tuſhes looking yellowiſh.— At nine, the 
foremoſt teeth ſhew longer, yellower, and fouler, than 
before; and the tuſhes 2 bluntiſh.— At ten, no 
holes are felt on the infide of the upper tuſhes; which 
till then are very ſenſible : add, that the temples begin to 
be crooked and hollow.— At eleven years, his teeth are 
very long, yellow, black, and foul; but he will cut 
even, and his teeth ſtand directly oppolite to one an- 
other. At twelve, the upper teeth hang over the nether. 
— At thirteen, the tuſhes are worn cloſe to his chops, if 
he have been much ridden ; otherwiſe they will be black, 
foul, and long. 
2. As to the Foof.—IF it be ſmooth, moiſt, hollow, and 
welk-ſounding, it is a fign of youth: on the contrary, if 
rugged, and as it were ſramed, one ſeam over another, 
and withal dry, foul, and ruſty, it is a mark of old 


e. 
2 For the ni Fong Be by the ſtern thereof, cloſe 
at the ſetting on to the buttock, and griping it between 
the finger and thumb; if a joint be felt to ſtick out more 
than the reſt, the bigneſs of a nut, the horſe is under ten: 
but if the joints be all plain, he may be fifteen. . 
4. The eyes being round, full, and ſtaring, the pits that 
are over them filled, ſmooth, and even with his temples, 
and no wrinkles to be ſeen, either under or above, are 
marks of youth. : 
5. The ſkin being plucked up in any part betwixt the fin- 
ger and thumb, and let go again; if ut return ſuddenly — 
1 
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gage, which laſted 8064000 years, vice being more in- 


AGE 


fs place; and remain without wrinkles, he may be be · 
heved to be young. ; 
6. A dark-coloured horſe, growing griſly above the eye- 
' brows, or under the main; or a whitiſh horſe, growing 
© meanelled, either with white or black, all over; may be 
infallibly concluded extremely aged. hw 
Laſtly, a horſe being young, the vans of his mouth are 
ſoft and ſhallow rwiſe they are deep, and feel hard 
and rough. 3s 
AGE, in HUNTING, is an article of confequenct.—Deer, 
and other beaſts of game, have different denominations, 
according to their age. : 
The age of a hart, &c. is chiefly judged of by the furni- 
ture of his head. | 
The firſt READ, called, in fallow deer, broches ; and, in 
red deer, pricks, does not come till the ſecond year of 
their age the next year, they bear four or fix ſmall 
branches; the fourth year, eight or ten; the fifth, ten 
or twelve; the ſixth, fourteen or ſixteen; the ſeventh 
year, they bear their heads beamed, branched, and ſumed, 
as much as ever they will be. The huntſmen have ſe- 
veral other marks, whereby to know an old hart without 
ſeeing him; as, the flot, entries, abatures, foils, few- 
mets, gate, and fraying poſts. 
Ac of nat cdttle, viz. the ox, cow, and bull, is known by 
their teeth and horns. At the end of ten months they 


ſhed their firſt fore-teeth, which are replaced by others, | Ack, military, or that wherein the Romans were obliged ij 


larger, but not ſo white; and in three years all the in- 
ciſive teeth are renewed. Theſe teeth are at firſt equal, 
long, and pretty white;; but as the animals advance in 
years, they wear, become unequal and black. The 

alſo ſhed their horns at the end of three years; and theſe 


alſo are replaced by other horns, which, like the ſecond | Ac E for holding effices in the city, as quæſtor, ædile, tribure 


teeth, continue, e growth of theſe horns 1s not uni- 
form ; at firſt, or in the fourth year of the animal's age, 
two ſmall pointed horns make their appearance, neatly 
formed, ſmooth, and towards the head terminated by a 
kind of button. In the following year, this button moves 
from the head, being impelled by a horny cylinder, 
which lengthening in the ſame manner, is alſo termi- 
nated by another button, and ſo on; for theſe horns con- 


tinue growing as long as the animal lives. Theſe but- AGE, pretorian, or that wherein a perſon might ſolicit for 


tons become annular joints, which are eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
in the horn, and by means of which the age of the ani- 


mal may be eaſily known; counting three years for the | AGe, legitimate, denotes the age of twenty-five, ſo called, 


point of the horn, and one for each of the joints. Buffon. 
AGE of ſheep. Theſe animals in their ſecond ow have 
two broad teeth; in their third year they have four broad 


teeth before; in their fourth year fix broad teeth; and] Ac, diſpenſation of, ætatis venia, is a right which a perſon 


in their fifth year eight of the ſame kind; after which 
their age cannot certainly be known, in this way.— 
But the age of the ram, and horned ſheep, may be al- 


ways known by their horns, which ſhew themſelves in| AGE, adoptive, called alſo plena pubertas, requires the adoy- 


their firſt year, and often at the birth, and continue to 

ow a Ting annually to the laſt period of their lives. 
Ellis and Buffon. 

AGE of goats is known by the ſame tokens as that of the 


AGE, conſular, or that wherein a perſon might regular 


is that wherein we now live, of which 4629214 50 

are already gone; and the life of man ſunk to one 1 

of its original duration. bat. 

By the Roman law we find different ages aſcertained for 
different purpoſes ; as, 


hold the confulſhip, was the forty-third year, ſo tal 
might ſue for it i the red. , Where it is 1 e 
obſerved, that it was not neceſſary either of thoſe year 
ſhould be expired, but only begun; beſides, that men 
extraordinary merits towards the republic, were in this 
matter exempt from the ordinary laws. Hence Corti. 
nus was cotrſul at twenty-three years, Scipio Zmiliany, 
at thirty-ſix, and Pompey at thirty-five ; others bro, 
through the laws by violence, as C. Marius the Younger 
and avius Cæſar, who procured themſelves to b. 
made CON$ULs, before twenty years of age. 
AGE, judiciary, or that wherein a perſon was capable 9 
_ as a judge, was not always the ſame ; for by th, 
Lex Servilia Glauciæ, none was allowed to be choſen un. 
der thirty years of age, or above ſixty. By ſome other 
laws the age ſeems to have been limited to thirty-fie 
but reduced afterwards by Auguſtus to thirty ; thou? 
Pitiſcus ſuppoſes a miſtake here in the text, and that in. 
ſtead of thirty-five and thirty, it ought to be read twentj. 
five, and twenty. 


enter themſelves in the army, was at ſeventeen years; it 
forty-five, they might demand their diſmiſſion. 
Among the Lombards, the age of entry was between 
eighteen and nineteen z among the Saxons, at thi. 
teen, 


of the people, &c. is not determined by the annal-lay; 
of Villius, but appears to have been the twenty-ſeventi 


ear. 
For it was —_— that the perſon who claimed any ur. 
ban employment, had firſt ferved ten years without in- 
terruption in the army, commencing from the ſeventeenth 
— Though ſome think the quæſtorſhip might hare 
n held at twenty-five years. 


the prætorſhip, was at forty ; two years earlier than the 
age required for conſul. 


as ſome imagine, becauſe youth were then by law al 
— to take the direction of their affairs into their own 
ands. 


obtained from the prince, or ſovereign, of ſetting aſidea 
tutor or curator, and taking the adminiſtration of his 
affairs into his own hands, before the legitimate age. 


tor to be eighteen years older than the perſon adopted, 
2 there may appear a probability of his being a natural 
child. 


We likewiſe re:d of other ages; as, 


ſheep AGe, rocky or flony, in ſome ancient northern monnment”, 


AGE of the moon, in Aſtronomy, is underſtood of the num- 
ber of days elapſed ſince the laſt conjunction, or new 
mon; called alſo her QUARTER. The method for 


correſponds to the brazen age of Heſiod, and the Greeks; 
being called rocky, on account of Noah's Ark, which 
reſted on mount Arrarat. 


diſebvering her age, is mentioned under the article | Act, aſben, the fourth age of the northern poets z ſo dalled 


MOON, 

AGF, in Chronology arid Antiquity, is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of 
the time paſſed ſince the creation of the world. 
The ſeveral ages of the world may be reduced to three 


from a Gothic king, Madenis, or Mannus, who, on ac- 
count of his great ftrength, was ſaid to be made of aih; 
or becauſe in his time people began to make uſe of wes 
pons made of that wood. | 


yu epochas ; viz. the age of the law of nature, called Ac, hiftorical, that which commenced from the firſt Olym- 


y the Jews the void age, from Adam to Moſes. — The 
age of the Jewiſh law, from Moſes to Chriſt. — And the 
age of Grace, from Chriſt to the preſent year. See Ix- 
CARNATION and EPOCHA. 

The Romans diſtinguiſhed the time that preceded them, 
into three ages : the obſcure or uncertain age, which reached 
down as low as Ogyges king of Attica ; in whoſe reign 


piad, in the year of the world 3228, and till continues. 
This diviſion, it is to be obſerved, only holds good wich 
regard to the Greeks and Romans, who had no hiſtorics 
earlier than the firſt Olympiad. The Jews, Egyptians, 
Phcenicians, Chaldees, not to fay the Indians and Chi- 
nefe, who pretend to much carlier monuments, will not 
be concluded by it. 


the deluge happened in Greece.— The fabulous, or heroic| AGE, preſent, among Jewiſh Iriters, frequently denotes 


age, which ended at the firſt Olympiad ; and the hiftorical 
age, which commenced at the building of Rome. 
:ts, the four ages of the world are, the 


all the fpace of time before the MeMah, in contradi- 
ſtinction from future age, or age to ceme, the time after 
the coming of the Meſſiah. 


Among the 
olden, the filver, the brazen, and the iron age. See the | Act, middle, denotes the ſpace of time commencing from 


etamorphoſis of Ovid, lib. i. or rather Heſiod, in his 
poem, Epya N νE u, Opera & Dies, ver. 108, &c. 

e is the firſt that Los deſcribed theſe four ages. 
The Eaſt-Indians alſo reckon four ages ſince the begin- 
ning,—The firſt, which they repreſent as a ſort of golden 
age, laſted, according to chem, 1728000 years: in this 
the god Brahma was born, and the men were all giants; 
their manners were innocent : they were exempt from 
diſeaſes, and lived 400 years.—In the ſecond age, which 
laſted 1296000, their rajas were born: vice now crept 
into the world ; men's lives were fallen to 300 years, and 
their ſize retrenched proportionally.— Under the third 


Conſtantine, and ending at the taking of Conſtantinople 
by the 'Turks, in the fifteenth. century. 

A late author chooſes rather to date the middle age from 
the diviſion of the empire made by Theodoſius, at the 
cloſe of the fourth century, and extend it to the time 0 
the emperor Maximilian l. at the beginning of the 6x 
teenth century, when the empire was firſt divided into 
circles. But this ſeems more accommodated to the 
— of Germany in particular, than of Europe in ge- 
neral. ' 

The middle is by ſome denominated the barbarous 4% 
and the latter part of it, the loweſt age. Some divide 
it into 


creaſed, men only attained to 200 years.—The laſt age | AGE, non-academical, the ſpace of time from the 3 


AGE 


the ninth century, during which ſch6ols or academics 
were loſt in Europe. Te | | 
Act, academical, from the ninth century, when ſchools 
were reſtored, and univerſities eſtabliſhed, chiefly by the 
care of Charlemaign. 2 and 
AGE, milliary, or millenary, ſeculum milliarium, or millena- 


thouſandth year. 
Several medals of the emperors * 2 ſtruck in the 
thouſandth year from the building of Rome, have this 
end. | 7 
. new, on ancient medals, denotes the beginning, or 
firſt year of a new ſeculum, or century of years. | 
AGE is alſo uſed among ancient poets for the ſpace of thirty 
ears. / 
fn which ſenſe, age amounts to much the ſame with ge- 
rieration. Neſtor is ſaid to haxe lived three ages, at the 
time when he was ninety. | 
Ac is differently conſidered by Naturalifts from what it is 
by Lawyers 3 and even in each of thoſe profeſſions we 
find various ſyſtems and diviſions of age. 
Act of Medals. See the article MrDaL. 
Ace, in Law, is particularly underſtood of a certain ſtate 
or time of life, wherein a perſon is qualified for certain 
offices of civil ſociety, which before, for want of years 
and diſcretion, he was incapable of. 
By the common law, there are two principal ages in a 
man: at fourteen, he is at the age of diſcretion ; at twenty- 
one years, at ful' age. a 
With reſpect to a woman, there were anciently ſix ages ob- 
ſerved: at ſeven years, her father might diſtrain the tenants 
of his manor for aid to marry her; tor at thoſe years ſhe 
may conſent to matrimony. At nine years old the is dow- 
able; for then, or within half a year after, ſhe is ſaid to 
be able promererers dotem, & virum ſuſftinere.— At twelve 
years, ſhe is able finally to ratify, and confirm her for- 
mer conſent to . fourteen, ſhe may take 
her lands into her own hands; and ſhould be out of 
ward, if ſhe were at this age at her anceſtor's death. — At 
fixteen, ſhe ſhould be out of ward, though at the death 
of her anceſtor ſhe was under fourteen : the reaſon is, 
that then ſhe might take a huſband able to perform 
knight's-ſervice.—At twenty-one years, ſhe may alienate 
lands and tenements. | 
As for a man: the age of twelve years bind to appearance 
before the ſheriff and coroner, for inquiry after robberies, 
52 Hen. III. 14. at the age of fourteen he may chuſe his 
own guardian, and claim his lands held in ſocage. Though 
Bratton limits this to fifteen years; with whom Glan- 
ville agrees.—At fourteen a man may conſent to mar- 
Tiage, as a woman at twelve.—At that age likewiſe, he 
may diſpoſe of perſonal eſtate by will, though not of 
lands until twenty-one : at fourteen alſo perſons may be 
witnefſes, though in ſome caſes they have been admitted 
much younger. 2 Hawkſ. 434-. Perſons under fourteen 
are not in general puniſhable for crimes ; but they muſt 
anſwer for any treſpaſs. 1 Inſt. 247. — At fifteen he 
ought to be ſworn to the peace, an. 24 Edw. I. Stat. 3. 
At ſeventeen he may be an executor. —At the age of 
twenty-one, a man was obliged to be a knight, if he had 
twenty pounds land per annum in fee, or for term of 
life, anno 1 Edw. II. Stat. 1. But this ſtatute is re- 
2 16 Car. I. cap. 20.— The ſame age alſo enables 
im to make contracts, and manage his own eſtate ; 
which, till that time, he cannot do with ſecurity of thoſe 
who deal with him. 
The age of twenty-four years enabled a man to enter into 
an order of religion, without conſent of parents, anno 4 
Hen. IV. cap. 17. At thirty, he may be a biſhop. 
Though the age of twenty-one is the full age of either 
man or woman, yet they may under that age contract 
for neceſſaries ſuitable to their quality, and it ſhall bind 
them. If either man or woman do any act before 
the time preſcribed by law, they may retra& it, when 
they come to the proper age; but if they do not, they 
are ſuppoſed to ratify it, and it ſhall be deemed valid: 
us 1t a man marcy before fourteen, or a woman be- 
fore twelve, they may either agree or diſagree to the 
marriage, when they attain thoſe reſpective ages. But 
the age of marriage * undergone divers modifications: 
mn princes it is allowed earlier than in private perſons; in 
ome countries than in others. In Perſia girls are mar- 
ried at nine, boys only at thirteen; in Holland, males 
are not allowed to marry without conſent of parents or 


curators, before twenty-five, girls not before twenty ; 


the Romans choſe to marry thei 


advantage of having them innocent and tractable. Others 


declaim againſt premature marriages. Some have pre- 

ended to limit the other extreme 91 marriageable — to 

forty-five, but this too will be variable in different con- 
ituuons. We meet with inſtances of generation from 

lixty, to one hundred and four, or even one hundred 
and twenty-one you of age, B 


9 


Vor, I. N- 


rium, on Medals, denotes the laſt year of a millennium, or | 


r wives young, for the | 


Various methods have been in uſe for determining this 
ae One ſect of ancient Roman lawyers, called Caſ- 
ani, fixed it by the ſtate of the body, which Juſtinian, 
and. others after him, ſuppoſe to have done by ſearch, 

or inſpection of the genital parts, at leaſt in male 
ſex; for as to the female, it is pretended the twelfth 
year was the only guide, though others alledge that the 
eruption of the menſes ſerved inſtead of it. The Pro- 


culiani, on the contrary, - determined the puberty of 
males, by the. expiration of the fourteenth. year. Ja- 


volenus took a middle courſe, and made uſe of both 


methods. 


The Canon or Ecclefiaflical Law alſo notes divers ages, viz. 
of baptiſm ; of ordination to prieſthood, which is not to 
be before twenty- four; and to epiſcopacy. 

AGE is alſo uſed for the duration of vegetable matters. In 

which ſenſe, we ſay the age of roots, of leaves, of corn, 
of wine, &c. 
Trees after a certain age waſte. An oak at a hundred 
years old ceaſes to grow. 'The uſual rule for judging of 
the age of wood, is by the number of circles which ap- 
pear in the ſubſtance of a trunk, or ſtock, cut perpendi- 
— each circle being ſuppoſed the growth of a year; 
though ſome reject this method as precarious, alledging, 
that a ſimple circle is ſometimes the produce of ſeveral 
years; belides that, after a certain age, no new circles 
are formed. 


AGE is alſo uſed for the duration of things inanimate, and 
even faCtitious. 

In which ſenſe we ſay, the age of a houſe, of a coun- 
try, a ſtate, a commonwealth, or the like. 

AGE Prier, etatem precari, a petition, or motion made in 
court, by one in his minority, having an action brought 
againſt him for lands coming to him * deſcent; requelt- 
ing that the action may reſt till he come to full age. — 
This the court, in moſt caſes, ought to grant. — But mi- 
nors, as purchaſers, ſhall not have it: nor intent of aſ- 
ſiſe, dower, or partition; though they may in debt. 
Hob. 342. D. Alr. 259. 

It is otherwiſe in the Civ Lato; which obliges children 
in their minority to anſwer to their TUTORs, or CURA- 
TORs. See PAROL DEMURRER. 

AGED of the mountain is a title or denomination given to 
the chief or prince of the people called Ass ASSINS. 

AGEM, in Botany, is a name given to the Perſian LI- 
LAC, 

AGEMA, in the Ancient Military Art, a kind of ſoldiery, 
chiefly in the Macedonian armies. 

The word is Greek, and literally denotes vehemence ; to 
expreſs the ſtrength and eagerneſs of this corps. 

Some will rather have agema to have denoted a certain 
number of picked men, anſwering to a legion among the 
Romans, which is authorized by a paſſage in Livy ; Ar- 
rian, on the contrary, ſpeaks of the agerra, as a wing of 
horſe ; not but the term is alſo applied to foot. 

AGEMOGLANS, or AZzamoGLANs, children of tribute 

raiſed every third year by the Grand Seignior, among the 
Chriſtians whom he tolerates in his dominions. 
The word, in its original, ſignifies a barbarian's child; 
that is, a child not a 'Turk.—lIt is compounded of two 
Arabic words, 1. dN. agem, which among the Turks 
ſignifies as much as barbarous among the Greeks; the 
former people dividing the world into Arabs or Turks, 
and gem as the latter into Grecians and barbarians. 
2. CN. child. 

e commiſhoners appointed for this levy take them by 
force even out of the houſes of Chriſtians ; always claim- 
ing one in three, and pitching upon ſuch as ſeem the 
handſomeſt, and promiſe to be the moſt ſerviceable. 
Theſe are immediately conveyed to Gallipoli or Conſtan- 
tinople ; where they are firſt circumciſed, then inſtructed 
in the Mahometan faith, taught the Turkiſh language, 

and the exerciſes of war, till ſuch time as they become 
of age to bear arms: and out of theſe the order of J A- 
NIZARIES is formed. 

Such as are not judged proper for the army, they em- 
ploy in the loweſt and moſt ſervile offices of the ſeraglio; 
as in the kitchen, ſtables, &c. 

The agemeglans only differ from the ichoglans, as the for- 
mer are bred up for the lower, and the latter reſerved for 
the higher offices of the empire. 

AGENDA, in a general ſenſe, denotes things to be done 

or performed, in conſequence of a man's duty. 
The word is Latin, formed from agere, to do; and divines 
ſpeak of the agenda of a Chriſtian, meaning the things 
to be praQtiſed, by way of contradiſtinction from credenda, 
or the things to be believed; the former imports the ar- 
ticles of obedience, the latter of faith. 

AGENDA is alſo uſed fog a book containing notes, or me- 
morandums of things neceſſary to be done. 

In which ſenſe, agenda amounts to much the ſame with 
table-book, &c. An anonymous French author has pub- 
liſhed the 1 of a man of the world, containing 
: | | maxims 
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maxims or rules, for the conduct of life, Ta- 
blettes de Homme de Coſmop. 71%. 
AcrnDa is more particularly uſed, among Ecclgaſtical 

Writirs, for the Service, or office of the church. We 


meet with agenda enatutina & weſpertina, morning and even- 


mg prayers 3 agenda diei, the office of the day, whether feaſt [ 


or faſt day; agenda mortuorum, called alſo ſimply agenda, 
the ſervice for the dead. 

AcenDA is alſo applied to certain church-books, compiled 
by public authority, preſcribing the order and manner to 
be obſerved by the minifters, and people, in the princi- 

al ceremonies, and devotions of the church. 
In which ſenſe, agenda amounts to the ſame with what is 
otherwiſe called, ritual, liturgy, acalouthia, miſſal, ſormu- 
lary, direfony, &. 

AGENFRIDA, in Ancient Cufloms, denotes own lord, or 


one who has the abſolute property, and dominion of a | 


thing. 
"Che word is alſo written azenfriga, and agenfrie. It is 
derived from the Saxon agen, tun, and frea, lord. 

AGENHINE, in our Old Mr iters, ſignifies a gueſt that has 
lodged at an inn for three nights, after which time he is 
accounted one of the family; and if he offended the 
king's peace, his hoſt was anſwerable for him. It is alſo 
written HOGENHINE and HOGENHYNE., ' 

AGENT, Acens, in Phyſics, that whereby a thing is done, 
or effected; or that which has a power whereby it acts 
on another; or by its action induces ſome change in it. 
The word agent is uſed promiſcuouſly with EFFICIENT ; 
and in contradiſtinction to PATIENT. 

The ſchools divide agents into natural and free. 

AGEXSTS, natural or phyſical, are thoſe immediately deter- 
mined by the Author of nature, to produce one ſort of 
eſtect; with an incapacity to produce the contrary 
thereto. 

AGENTS, natural, again, are ſubdivided into wrwvoal ; which 
are ſuch as produce effects of the ſame kind and deno- 
mination with the agents theznlſelves ; and equivocal, whoſe 
effects are of a different kind, &c. from the agents. 
'The ſchoolmen reckon the following circamitances ne- 
ceſſary to the being of an agent; viz. that it be contigu- 
ous to the object, diſtin from it, have a power over 
it, a ſphere of activity, and a proportion, or rate of 
acting. 

home free or voluntary, is that which may equally do any 
thing, or its oppolite z as acting not from any prede- 
termination, but from choice.—Such is the mind ſup- 
poſed to be ; which bas a ſpontaneous power of chooſing 
cr refuling. 
It is a — 9 queſtion among philoſophers and divines, 
whether man be a free, or a neceflary agem , It may be 
thus ftated : man is a neceffary agent, if all his actions 
are ſo determined by the cauſe preceding each action, 
that no one paſt action could poſſibly not have come to 


paſs, or have been otherwiſe than it was; nor one fu-| AGER ved7igalis privatus, in Roman Antiquity, that whoſe 


ture action can poſſibly not come to paſs, or be other- 
wiſe than it ſhall be. On the contrary, man is a free 
agent, if he be able at anytime, in certain circumſtances, 
to do different things; or in other words, if he is not 
ever unavoidably determined in every point of time, by 
the circumſtances he 4s in, to do that one thing he docs, 
and not poſſibly to do any other. 


Which of thefe two definitions agrees to man, is a queſ- 
tion of fact to be determined by what we 3 in 


ourſelves,. with regard to the operations of our own 
minds. See LiBsRTY, NECESSITY, and WIL. 
The term agent evidently implies a power of ſelf-deter- 
mination; and the epi 
forms a ſoleciſm both in ſenſe and language. Price's' 
Review, &c. p. 315, &c. . 

AGENT is more particularly uſed for the miniſter of a 
prince, or ſtate, at another court. | 
In which ſenſe, agents are commonly reputed a ſpecies 
of public miniſters, or EMBASSADORS; but they differ 
eſſentially, as agents are not inveſted with any repre- 
ſentative character, although intruſted with the affairs, 
and intereſts of their princes. See ENO. ; 

AGENT is alſo uſed for a perſon entruſted with the manage- 
ment. of affairs, either of a corporation, or a private per- 
ſon.—In which ſenſe, the word coincides with deputy, 
procurator, ſyndic, factor, &c. | 


Among the officers in the &XCHEQUER, there are four | 


agents tor taxes. | | 
ActenTs of bank and exchange, are public officers, efta- 
bliſhed in the trading cities of France, to negociate mat- 
ters between merchants, relating to bills of exchange, 
and the buying and ſelling of owe The ſame with 
thoſe who, among us, are called EXCHANGE-BROKERS. 
ActnTs of the vittualling office are officers under the com- 
miſſioners, 2 to buy, and contract for provi- 


bons, e. Some of theſe are ſettled in the ports, where} The word is compounded of the privative 4, and y»p6 
they have much the ſame office and authority as the | 


commiſſioners at London. 


neceſſury, applied to agent, | 


| enlarged their pittance of land, were to pay 50 aurei to 


| AGENT-vidualler is uſed in the ſame ſenſe. 

AGENT is more particularly uſed in Medicine,” for a being 
which has motion within itſelf. 

In which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to patient, which re.. 
ceives motion from another; thus medicines are conſi. 
dered as agents, or as acting on the body; by way of 
contradiſtinction from aliments, which are ſuppoſed ra. 
ther to be acted on, than to act. 

AGENT and patient, in Common Law, is where a perſon 

| does, or gives, ſomething to himſelf; ſo that he is at the 

| fame time both the doer or giver, and the receiver or 
pry it is done to.—Such is a woman, when the endows 

" herſelf with part of her huſband's inheritance. 

AGENT, in Chemiſtry, is fometimes attributed to men. 

ſtrua, or ſuch bodies as in mixture have the greateſt 
ſhare of activity and motion. 
That internal agent in man, whereby all the vital motions 
neceſſary to the preſervation and reſtoration of the body 
are managed, is by ſome called nature; by others ar- 
cheus, callidum innatum, animal ſoul, vital ſpirit, or prin- 
ciple, &c. 

4181 is ſometimes alſo uſed in Chemiſtry for what we 
more uſually call in/rument, 

In which ſenſe, fire, water, air, earth, and menſtrua, 
are chemical agents. - 

AGENTES in rebus, one of the ranks of officers, in the court 
of the Conſtantinopolitan emperors, whoſe buſineſs was, 
to collect and convey the corn both for the army, and 
houſhold; carry letters and meſſages from court to all 
parts ef the empire; regulate couriers, and their vehi- 
cles ; to make ent journeys and expeditions through 
the provinces; inſpect any motions, diſturbances, ma- 
chinations tending that way, and give early notice thereof 
to the emperor. 3 
The agentes in rebus, are by ſome made ſynonymous with 

| our poſt-maſters, but their function was of greater ex- 

tent. They correſpond to what the Greeks call @upogopes, 
and the Latins, veredarii. 

There were divers orders or degrees of ogentes in rebus, as 

tribuni, primicerii, ſenatoret, ducenarii, biarchi, circitores, 

equites, tyrones, &c. through all which they roſe gradatim. 

Their chief was denominated princeps, which was a poſt 

of great dignity, being reckoned on a level with that of 

8 
he princeps agentium in rebus, reſided at Conſtantinople, 

others of them were ſettled in every part of the empire. 

They are alſo ſaid to have ſerved as interpreters. 

AGEOMETRIA, a defect in point of GEOMETRY, or a 

deviation from the ſtrict principles and concluſions of 

that ſcience. 

This is otherwiſe called ageometrefia. 

Some have complained of the ageemetria of the Scriptures 

| — reſpect of the proportions of the brazen sEA, ARK, 

c. 


property was granted to private perſons on the reſerve of 
a certain rent, or tribute. 

AGER vectgalis publicus, that whoſe property was reſerved 
to the public, and being let out to farm, the rents or pro- 
fits accrued to the public treaſury. 

AGER is alſo uſed for a certain portion or meaſure of land, 
| anciently allowed in the diviſion of grounds to each ci- 

tizen. . 

In the early days of the Roman ſtate, the ager was only 

two jugera, amounting to 14 Engliſh acre. —After the ex- 

2 of the kings, ſeven juzera were allowed a ple- 
ian.— Under the conſulate of C. Licinius Stolo, in the 

year of Rome 376, a law was made to limit eſtates to 

500 jugera, or 330 Engliſh acres. Under Julius Cæſar 

another agrarian law was publiſhed, by which thoſe who 


the public. 

AGER is alſo uſed, in Middle Age Mritert, for what we now 
call an ACRE, 

AGER mineralium, among Chemiſte, denotes the element of 
WATER; conſidered as the field, or ſoil, wherein .- 
NERAL bodies have their firſt root, and from whence 
they ſhoot their branches upon the earth. 

AGER nature, ſignifies the womb. 

AGERATUM, in Bctany, the name of a genus of plants, 

of the /yngeneſia polyzamia æguali, the cliaracters of which 

are theſe : the flower is monopetalous, of the perſonated 
kind, and tubular in its lower part, and in the upper 
divided into two lips, the upper of which is bifid, and 
the lower divided into three So The piſtil ariſes 
from the cup, and finally becomes an oblong membrana- 
|  ceous fruit, divided into two cells, which contain a num- 
ber of very fine ſeeds affixed to a placenta; 


Acorn ATUM, in Betany, an officinal plant, popularly called 
maudlin. - 


age, on account of its flowers, which do not cafily 
wither or grow old, | | 


| Ageratun 
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which it only differs, in that its flowers are formed into 
looſe umbels; there are divers ſpecies of it. The offici- 
nal is called agtrutum foliis ferratrs, C. B. or ageratum Iu- 
trum, and is the fame with the euputorium meſues, ſo 
called on account of its virtue in diſeaſes and obſtruc- 
ions of the liver. | 

Kerbe, is of an aſtringent quality, and as ſuch recom- 


of urine; Geſner has alſo diſcovered a briſk purgative 


ſent practice. 


the name of a ſtone mentioned by Galen and other 
writers; and ſaid to be of the nature of the 5 2 
ſtone, but more aſtringent; and as that was uſed in 
dying, this was in dreſling of leather. We have no ac- 
count of its external appearance, but probably it con- 
tained vitriol, and perhaps alum. 

The great uſe of vitriol or copperas in the management 
of leather, is well known ; and the ſtones which contain 
it, or pyritæ, are every where common. The method 
uſed 12 in the preparation of the Phrygias lapis, which 
was the wetting and flightly calcining it, mult be very 
proper to make the vitriol contained in this appear and 
exert itſelf in the working with it. This ſtone is uſed by 
ſhoemakers to poliſh women's ſhoes. 

AGERIUM. See AGISTMENT. 

AGES, ſignifies the palm, or hollow of the hand. 
AGGADA, in Jewiſh Antiquity, an ingenious tale, or ſtory 
of which kind there are many in the Talmud. 

There are ſeveral books extant among the Jews under 
this title. R. San-Iſrac! Ben Juda has publiſhed Novella, 
Aggadarum, or new explanations of the ſtories and rela- 
tions in the TALMUD, diſcovering the hidden meanings 
thereof. 

AGGER, in ancient Latin Writers, denotes the middle ot 
of a military road, raiſed into a ridge, with a gentle ſſope 
on either fide, to make a drain for the water, and keep 
the way dry. 

AGGER is alſo uſed for the whole road, or military way. 
Where high-ways were to be made in low grounds, as 
between two hills, the Romans uſed to raiſe them above 
the adjacent land, ſo as to make them of a level with the 
hills. Theſe banks they called agzeres. Bergier mentions 
ſeveral in the Gallia Belgica, which were thus raiſed, ten, 
fifteen, or twenty feet above ground, and five or fix 
leagues long. 

"They are ſometimes alſo called aggeres calteati, and now 
generally known by the name CHAUSSEES, or CAUSE- 
WAYS. 

AGGER alſo denotes a work of fortification, uſed both for 
the defence and the attack of towns, camps, &c. 

In which ſenſe, agger is the ſame with what was other- 
wiſe called vallum, and in latter times agge/tum, and 
among the moderns lines; ſometimes cavaliers, terraſſes, 
KC, 

The agger was uſually a bank, or elevation of earth, or 
other matter, bound and ſupported with timber; having 
ſometimes turrets on the top, wherein the workmen, en- 
gineers, and ſoldiery, were placed. It was alſo accom- 
panicd with a ditch, which ſerved as its chief defence. 
The uſual materials, of which it was made, were earth, 
boughs, faſcines, ſtakes, and even trunks of trees, ropes, 
&c. variouſly crofled, and interwoven ſomewhat in the 
hgure of ſtars z whence they were called /ellati axes, 
Where theſe were wanting, ſtones, bricks, tyles, ſup- 
ſaddles, were thrown in to fill up. What is more, we 
read of aggers formed of the carcaſſes of the ſlain; fome- 


ing, or ſolid materials, aggers have ſometimes tumbled 
down, with infinite miſchief to the men. 

The beſiegers uſed to ca 

and nearer towards the of: 


to defeat them, were by fire, eſpecially if the agger were 
and, in ſome caſes, 


by erecting a counter agger. 
The height of the | - l 


n bears à near reſemblance to the coſtmaty, from 


agger was frequently equal to that of 


plied the office: on ſome occafions, arms, utenſils, pack- 


times of dead bones mixed with lime; and even with 
the heads of ſlaughtered citizens. For want of due bind. 


on a work of this kind nearer 
place, till, at length, they even 
reached the wall. The methods taken, on the other ſide, | 


of wood; by ſapping and undermining, if of earth; 


AGERATUS lepis, in the Materia Medica of the ancients, | 


— 


ded by Rivierius, and others, againſt incontinence 


power in its roots. But it is rarely preſeribed in the pre- 
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The wall of Severus, in the north of England, may be 
conſidered as a grand agger, to which belong ſeveral leſſer 
ones. Beſides the principal agger, or vallum, on the 
brink of the ditch, Mr. Horſley deſcribes another agger 
on the ſouth· ſide of the former, about five paces diſtant 
from it, which he calls the ſouth aer; and another 
larger agger on the north-ſide of the ditch, called the 
north agger. This latter he conſectures to have ſerved 
4s a military way; the former, probably, was made for 
an inner defence, in caſe the enemy d beat them 
from any part of the principal vallum, or to protect the 
ſoldiers againſt any ſudden attack from the provincial 
Britains. : | 

Acorr Tarquirii, Tarquin's agger, was a famous. fen 

built by Tarquinius Superbus, on the eaſt ſide of Rome, 

to ſtop the incurſions of the Latins, and other enemies, 

whereby the city might be infeſted. , 

AGGER is alfo uſed for the earth dug out of a trench, and 
thrown upon the brink of it. 

In which ſenſe, the chevalier Folard thinks the word to 
be underſtood, when uſed in the plural number, fince 
we can hardly ſuppoſe they would raiſe a number of ca- 
valiers, or terraſſes. 85 - 

AGGER is alſo uſed for a bank, or wall, erected againſt the 

ſea, or ſome great river, to confine or keep it within 

bounds. | 

In which ſenſe, agger amounts to the ſame with what the 

ancients called tumulus and moles ; the Dutch, he; we, 

dam, ſea-wall, 

AGGER alſo denotes a heap of earth, raiſed over the graves 

of the ancients. | N | | 

In which ſenſe, it amounts to the ſame with tumulus; and 

is ſometimes alſo called agge/tum. 

AGGLESTONE, otherwiſe called Stone- Barrow, and vul- 

garly the Devil's Night Cap, is a remarkable monument 

of antiquity, ſituated in the N. E. extremity of the iſle 

of Purbeck. Its dimenſions are 60 feet in circumference 

at the bottom, in the middle 80, and at or near the top 

z and it is computed to contain 407 tons of ſtone. 

he name ſeems to be derived from the Saxon halig, or 

helig, holy, and fan, flone, which expreſſes its ancient 
uſe; as it was probably a rock-idol in the Britthh age. 

AGGLUTINA „ AGGLUTINANTIA, in Medicine, a 
ſpecies of ſtrengthening medicines, whoſe office and ef- 

& is to adhere to the ſolid parts of the body, and thus 
recruit, and ſupply the place of what is worn off, and 
waſted, in the animal actions. 

Arggtutmants are moſt of them of the glutinous kind, or 
ſuch as eaſily form themſelves into jellies, and 8 
confiſtencies; whence the name agglutinant, which 
formed of ad, to, and gluten, glue. 

For the operation and uſe of agglutinants, ſee STRENGTH-= 
ENERS, 

The principal ſimples which come under this claſs, found 
in the ſhops, are ifinglaſs, olibanum, gum Arabic, dra- 
gon's blood, caſſia, ſago, vermicelli, pulte, comfrey, plan- 
tain, &c. | 

AGGLUTINATIO Pilorum, a healing or reducing the 

hairs of the eye-lids, that grow inwards, to their natural 
order and ſituation. This may be done by maſtich ap- 
plied with a probe, which bends the hairs back into their 
proper order. Bitumen, the ſlime of a ſnail taken off 
with a needle, the juice of hawks-weed, the liquor of 
agglutinants, or ammoniac, produce the fame effect. 

AGGLUTINATION, literally, denotes the act of join- 

ing, or cementing two bodies together, by means of a 
roper gluten, or GLUE. Sce CEMENT. | 
1 Medicine, the term is peculiarly uſed for the appoſi- 
tion or adherence of a new ſubſtance ; or the giving a 
greater conſiſtence to the animal fluids, to fit them the 

more for nouriſhment. | 2 

Some aflign a difference between agglutination and afſi- 
milation in that ſpecies of leproſy, called azvxy, there is 
an adheſion, or agglutination of the nutriment, but no «/- 
fimilation. In the anaſarcous dropſy, on the contrary, 
there is an edjunfion, without any agglutination; i. c. 
there is an afflux of new matter, or nouriſhment, but this 
ſo thin and watery, that it wants the due ſtiffneſs and te- 
nacity to make it bind. 5 RP 
Some will have nr to be effected by a ferment ; 
others aſſert, that by reaſon of the glutinous quality of 


the wall of the place. 


Czſar tells us of one he made, 
which was thirty 


feet high, and three hundred and thirty 
feet broad. Beſides the ufe of aggers before towns, the 
generals uſed to fortify their camps with the ſame ; for 
want of which precaution divers armies have been ſur- 
riſed and ruined. 

here were vaſt aggers made in towns, 
ſea-hide, fortified with towers, caſtles, 
by Cæſar and Pompey at Brunduſium, 
umes aggers were even built 
and moraſſes; as was done 


and by M. 


the chyle, a mere contatt ſuffices to make it adhere to 
the parts. | 

AGGLUTINATION is uſed by ſome aſtronomers to denote 
the meeting of two or more ſtars in the ſame part of the 
ZODIAC. 

AGGLUTINATION is more peculiarly underſtood of the 
_— coalition of ſeveral ſtars, ſo as to form a NEU- 
Lous ſtar. 

AGGRAVATION, the act of augmenting a CRIME, or 
the PUNISHMENT thereof. $ | 
The word is compounded of ad, to; and gravis, boy: 
Aggrevation, in the Romiſh Canon Law, Wr 


and places on the 
&c. Thoſe made 
are famous. Some- 


acroſs arms of the ſea, lakes, 


by Alexander before Tyr 
Antony and Caſſius, TI Tye, 


: 


| 


 /MUNICATION, after three admonitions uſed in vain. 


_ 
. o 
. 


AGI 


uſed for an ecclefiaſtical cenſure, threatening an EXCoM- 


From aggravation, they proceed to re-aggravation z which 
is the laſt ExcomMMUNICATION. 
AGGREGATE glendulz, the im 
which is next to the villous coat of the inteſtines, are ſo 
called. But as theſe glands are not viſible in an unin- 
Qed gut, many anatomiſts ſuſpect them to be only little 
its of ſeparated wax. | 
AGGREGATE, the ſum, or reſult of ſeveral things ag- 
egated, or added together. a TIE 
he word is formed of ad, to; and grex, gregis, a flock. 
Natural bodies are aggregates, or affemblages of particles, 
or corpuſcles, bound together by the principle of attrac- 


tion. | 
Bodies politic are likewiſe, ſaid to be aggregate; ſuch as 
mayor and commonalty, dean and chapter, &c. in con- 
tradiſtinction to corporations ſole ; ſuch as the king, a 
biſhop, &c. | 
AGGREGATE, i | 
the union of others which are ſmaller, the whole tum of 
which combined is called the aggregate. It is particularly 
uſed by ſome modern chemiffs and naturalifts, for a nu- 
merous collection of atoms, or minuteſt corpuſcles, whe- 
ther homogeneous or heterogeneous, _ er by 
contiguity, without regard to the quality of ſuch atoms. 
In which ſenſe, ageregate differs from Mixx, as the for- 
mer ſuppoſes no particular ſituation, or poſition, of the 
corpuſcules, other than what ariſes from their proportion, 
and the relation they bear to the ambient bodies, among 
which the coalition is formed. 
Aggregate alſo differs from mixt, as the latter is formed 
immediately out of the principles of matter, ſo firml 


united, as that it is very difficult, if not impoſſible, to | 


ſeparate them. : 
Aggregate again differs from compound, as the latter is 
formed out of mixts, and is eaſily diſſolvable. 


Aeggregates then are the ultimate compounds, or the laſt | 


effects of compoſition z my reſolve into compounds as 
their next ingredients, theſe into mixts, and mixts into 


fimples, or principles; though, in ſtrictneſs, aggregates | 


may reſolve alſo into mixts, and mixts into ſimples, inaſ- 
much as they conſiſt of heterogeneous parts. 
This doctrine and diſtinction of aggregate!, mixts, and 
unds, is the foundation of the chemical theory of 
Becker and Stahl; the laſt of whom has traced it with great 
exactneſs. Hence has riſen a new doctrine of earths, 
metals, &c. which has ſince been illuſtrated and extended 
by the beſt modern chemiſts. 


AGGREGATE, in Botany, is a term uſed to expreſs thoſe | 


flowers, which are compoſed of parts or florets, ſo united 

by means either of the receptacle or calyx, that no one 

of them can be taken away without deſtroying the form 

of the whole. They are oppoſed to ſample wers, which 

have no ſuch common part, and are uſually divided into 
ſeven kinds, viz. the aggregate, properly ſo called, whoſe 
receptacle is dilated, and whoſe florets are ſupported by 
foot-ſtalks; ſuch are the blue daiſy, thrift, or ſea-pink, 
&c. the compound; the umbellati; the cymoſe ; the amenta- 
ceous ; the glumeſe, and the ſpadiccous. 

AGGREGATE fund. See FunD. 

AGGREGATION, AccRrEGaATIoO, in Phyſics, a ſpecies 
of UN10N, whereby ſeveral things, which have no na- 
tural dependence, or conneCtion with one another, are 
collected together, ſo as in ſome ſenſe to conſtitute one. 
Thus, a heap of ſand, or a maſs of ruins, are bodies by 
aggregation, 

AGGREGATION, in Chemiflry. See AGGREGATE. 

AGGREGATION is alſo uſed figuratively, for AS80CIATION. 
We ſay, to be of a company, or community, by aggre- 
gation. An aggregation of ſeveral doctors to the faculty 
of laws. —In Italy, aggregations are frequently made of 
houſes, or families; by virtue whereof, they all bear the 

| ſame name and arms. 

AGGRESSOR, in Law, he, of two contending parties, 
who makes the aſſault, or attack; or who began the quar- 
rel, encounter, or difference. 

In criminal matters, it is always firſt inquired who was 
the aggreſſor. | 

AGIADES, a kind of Turkiſh ſoldiery, employed in ſorti- 
f net camps, ſmoothing of roads, and the like offices. 

AGIAHALID, the name of an Egyptian tree, called alſo 

cio and cium; it reſembles the wild pear. 

AGIASMA, among Ancient Writers, is — uſed for 
the whole church, ſometimes for the more ſacred part, 
or hema, wherein maſs was ſaid. 

AGILD, or AGiLps, in our Ancient Cuſtoms, a perſon ſo 
vile, that whoever killed him was to pay no mul& for 
his death. 88 
The word comes from the privative à, and the Saxon 
gildan, to pay. | | 

AGILENSZ, in Batam, a name uſed, by ſome, for the 
common hazel. _ 5 


n general, ſignifies a body reſulting from 


1 


all glands in the cellular, | 


A1 


AGILITY, Ac1L1TAs, a light, and active habitude, gz 
diſpoſition of the members and parts, deſigned for mo- 
tion. 

AciLITY. Some define agility, the art or habit of direq. 
ing our ſtrength, i. e. of intending, or remitting it to 
advantage. 

The improving of agility was one of the chief objects of 
the inſtitution of games and exerciſes. The athlete made 

rticular profeffion of the ſcience of cultivating and 
improving agility. 

AGILLAR US, in ancient Law-books, a hayward, or 
keeper of a herd of cattle in a common field. 

The agillarius, or heyward of a town, or village, was tg 
ſuperviſe the greater cattle, or common herd of beaſts, and 
| keep them within their due bounds ; and was otherwiſe 
called bubulcus, q. d. cow-ward, (whence the reproachful 
term coward.)—It he were a cottager, or other ſervile te. 
nant, he was exempted from the cuſtomary ſervices, as 
being preſumed to be always attending on his herd, as x 
ſhepherd on his- flock, who had therefore the like pri. 
vilege. 
The agillarius of the lord of a manor, or a religious houſy, 
was an officer appointed to take care of the tillage and 
harveſt-work, to pay the labourers, and ſee there were 
no incroachments made, or treſpaſſes committed : the 
ſame in effect with what has been otherwiſe called fl. 
man, and tithing-man ; and among us BAILIFF. 

AGIO, in Commerce, an Italian word fignifying oid, is a 

term uſed, chiefly in Holland, and at Venice, for the 
difference between the value of bank money, and cut- 
rent money. | 
So that if a merchant who ſells his merchandiſe, ſtipu- 
lated to be paid either 100 livres bank money, or 105 
caſh, or current money, in ſuch caſe the ago is ſaid to 
be 5 per cent. 
The bank agio varies in almoſt every place. At Amſter- 
dam it is uſually from 3 to 5 per cent.; at Rome, near 
25 per 1500 ; at Venice 20 per cent. fixed; at Genoa 
from 15 to 16 per cent. 

AG10 is alſo uſed for the profit ariſing from diſcounting a 
note, bill, or the like. 

Abo is alſo uſed, though with ſome impropriety, for the 
rate of exchange of a ſum negociated, whether to profit 
or loſs. It is alſo ſometimes called aGa1. 

Alo of aſſurance is uſed, by ſome, for what we more uſu- 

ally call policy of aſſurance. 

AGIOSYMAN RUM, a wooden inſtrument uſed by the 
Greek and other churches, under the dominion of the 
Turks, to call together afſemblies of the people. 

The word is compounded of ay1og, bey, and enuaiyo, 1 

Kei. 

The agiahmandrum was introduced in the place of bells, 

which the Turks prohibited their Chriſtian ſubjects the 

= of, leſt they ſhould make them ſubſervient to ſe- 
ition. 

AGIS, a name for the TIoH. Sce Femu. 

AGIST, in Law, fignifics to take in and feed the cattle of 
ſtrangers in the king's foreſt, and to gather up the money 
due for the ſame. Chart. de Foreſta, 9 H. III. cap. 9. 
The officers appointed for this purpoſe are called gs, 
or gi//akers, and are made by the king's letters patent: 
there are four of them in every foreſt, wherein the king 
bath any pannage. Manw. For. Laws. 8vo, 

The time for this is fiſteen days before Michaelmas, and 
as many aſter, when the running of the cattle cannot 
rejudice the game. 

AGISTMENT, ſuppoſed to be formed of the French gie, 
a bed, or lying place: though Kennet excepts to this ety- 
mon, and chooſes rather to derive it from ager, the field, 
or feeding place for cattle z imagining agi/{ment to have 
originally been the ſame with agrarium, agerium, or agre- 
ticum, the profit of feeding cattle on ſuch a piece of 
ground. 

AG1STMENT, agi/lamentum, is where other men's cattle are 
taken into any ground, at a certain rate per week, It is 
ſo called, becauſe the cattle are ſuffered agi/er, that is, to 
be levant and couchant there; and many great farms are 
employed to this purpoſe. 2 Inſt. 643. Our grazicrs 
call cattle which they thus take in to keep, giſementi; 
and to gi/e, or juice, the ground, is when the occupicr 
thereof feeds it not with his own ſtock, but takes in the 
cattle of others, to agi or paſture it. Agiſiment is like- 
wiſe the profit of ſuch feeding in a ground or field ; and 
extends to the depaſturing of 5 cattle of the owner, 
for which tythes ſhall be paid to the parſon. 

AG1STMENT is alſo uſed metaphorically for a charge, ot 
burden, on any thing. a : 
In this ſenſe we meet with terre ad cuſſodiam maris a! 
flate, i. e. charged with a tribute to keep out the ſea.—»9 
terre agiſlatæ, are lands whoſe owners are bound to keep 

up the ſca-banks, | 

AGISTMENT, the duty and levy for repairing the banks 


and walls in Romney-marſh was particularly * 
5 |  flameniu 


- 


AGM 


; and che act of laying ſuch a portion of 
this duty on the ſeveral eſtates was ed egiftatio. 


man. 


MENT. 


a body. 


reciprocal MOTION of 
The prophets, quakers, 
ject to violent agitations of body. See INSPIRATION. ; 
Among phyſiologiſts, the term is ſometimes appropriated 
to that ſpecies of earthquake, called tremor, or arietatio. 
Among the philoſophers, it is chiefly uſed for an inteſtine 
commotion of the parts of any natural body. 
Thus, fire is ſaid to agitate the minute particles of bodies. 
Fermentation, and efferveſcence, are attended with a 
briſk agitation of the. particles, ; = 
Heat is ſuppoſed, by ſome, to conſiſt in the agitatian of 
the parts o the hot body; and ſound is produced by a 
tremulous agitation, excited firſt in the ſonorous body, 
and communicated thence to the ambient air. 
AGITATION is likewiſe uſed for a violent hurry or pertur- 
bation of ſpirits, occaſioned by ſome predominant paſſion. 
AGITATION is alſo uſed, in Medicine, for a ſpecies of ex- 
erciſe, popularly called ſwinging : and, in general, for 
any e which ſhakes the body. 
Bartholine mentions fits of the tooth- ach, deafneſs, &c. 
removed by vehement agitations of the body; and wy 


ſolving concretions. 


tions of the viſcera, See ora. 


an inſenſible kind of agitation. 
DRIFT of beaſts in the foreſt. 
another. 


motion in it. 


tened at the end of the rod. 
to the ſame thing, the length of the rod, or pendulum. 


drove or directed a chariot, or horſes in a race. 


AcitatTor was more 8 


in the public curule games in the circus. 


denomination to ſo —_ 


15 to what we call arms. 


io, duobus introjugis, &c. 


famous ? 


aving a milium, or miliarium, in the middle. 


reformation of religion, 


and the ſtate. 
eſpouſed to Vulcan. 
AGI. ulcan 


PIONY. 


Or STAMINA as in —"— roſes, ſpike-graſs, &c. 


Ach e Ancient 
pot in t f 

AGLIB OLU * ormed by a congeſtion of humours. 
der this title. 
AGLITHES, uſed þ 


AGME, in Surgery, ſignifies a fracture. 


Als Tk, or AcisTATOR, ſee Actsr and Als T- 


AGITATION, AcrtaT1o, properly ſignifies faking z. or | 
Pythian prieſteſſes, &c. were ſub-| 


have been found of eſpecial uſe for preventing and diſ- 


Dr. Sydenham attributes the great benefits of riding to 
agitation, which is very efficacious in removing obſtruc- 


Sanguiſication is in great meaſure effefted by the agita- 
tion of the parts of the blood and chyle, in their conti- 
nual circulation. Digeſtion itſelf is only ſuppoſed to be 


AGciTAT10N of beafts in the forefl, anciently ſignified the 
AGITATIVE, ſomething having power to agitate or ſhake 
AGITATIVE force of a pendulum, is that which produces 


The agitative force of the pendulum ariſes from three 
things : 1. The power of gravity. 2. The weight faſ- 
The diſtance of that 
weight from the point of ſuſpenſion ; or, which amounts 


AGITATOR, in Antiquity, a CHARIOTEER j or he who 


In which ſenſe, agitator amounts to the ſame with what 
the Romans called auriga, and we a coachman, driver, &c. 
uſed for him who drove 


The agitators were diſtinguiſhed, by their habits, into 
ruſſati, albati, praſini, and veneti, which gave riſe and 
factions. Beſides which, they 
had other marks, or enſigns of their family, correſpond- 


The conquerors, beſides the ordinary rewards, bravie, as 
crowns, &c. had ſtatues erected to them in the circus ; 
on the baſes whereof, their titles, atchievements, &c. 
were inſcribed ; ſeveral of which are ſtill found among 
ancient inſcriptions, drawn in the following formulæ: 
Pict ſejuge, ſeptejuge, bigas, trigas, uno anno, alieno princi- 


t has been diſputed, whether the agitators were on the 
footing of mimes and pantomimes, and by law held in- 


AGITATORs, miliarian, agitatores miliarii, were thoſe who | 
drove in the forum at Conſtantinople, a place adorned 
with ſtatues, &c. after the manner of the circus at Rome, 
GITATORS, in our Engliſh affairs, were certain officers, 
created by the army in 1647, to take care of its intereſts. 
Cromwell leagued himſelf with the agitaters, whom he 
found to have greater intereſt than the council of war.— 
The agitators undertook to make propoſals relating to the 
AGLAIA, the name of the youngeſt of the three Graces, 
AOPHOTIS, in Botany, a name uſed, by ſome, for 


AGLECTS, AGLEETS, or AGLEEDs, among floriſts, the 
APICES, or pendants hanging on the — of CHIVES, 


ſicians, a whitiſh cicatrix, or 
The Palmyrines worſhipped the ſun un- 
y Hippocrates for a clove of garlick. 


AGN 


In which ſenſe, it ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from aciei 
which denoted the army in battle array; though, on 
ſome occaſions, we find the two words aled indi tly 
for each other. W „ ien oat atk | 

The Roman armies, in their marches; were divided into 

primum agmen, anſwering to our vanguard ;. medium ag- 

men, | 98 main-battle z and peſtremum agmen; the rear- 

ard, 1 N „ A: att ; 
e order of their march was thus: after the firſt ſignal 
with the trumpets, &c. the tents were taken down, and 
the baggage packed up; at the ſecond ſignal the baggage 
was to be loaden on the horſes. and carriages z and at the 
third ſignal, they were to begin their march. Firſt came 
the extraordinarii; then the auxiliaries of the firſt wing, 
with their baggage; theſe were followed by the legions. 
The cavalry marched either on each ſide, or behind. 
AGMEN pilatum, that diſpoſed in a narrow oblong form, or 
column; being withal cloſe and compact; thus called, as 
reſembling the figure of a pila, or pier. Vegetius com- 
pares it to that of a broach, or ſpit. This form was 
chiefly uſed in marching without their baggage, through 
bad ways and cloſe countries. i. ae 

AGMEN guadratum, that ranged ſomewhat in a ſquare form; 

being the method ordinarily obſerved in the Roman ar- 

mies. This was alſo called agmen grave, by the Greeks 

TeTgaywyos T&Z 1g, The three lines, or columns, in which 

the army uſually marched, were conſiderably more in 

length, or breadth, than in depth : but as_the baggage 
marched ſomewhat in the ſame order, the whole ap- 

proached to the figure of a ſquare. 155 

AGMEN is alſo uſed for any number of perſons, or even 

animals, moving or advancing in ſome regular order. 

AGNACAT, Scaligeri pyri ſpecie; in a country of America, 

beyond the Terra de Labrador, toward the iſthmus of 

Darien, there is a tree of the figure and ſize of the pear- 

tree, always covered with leaves, and of an extraordi- 

nary greeneſs and luſtre. It bears a fruit alſo like a 

pear, but green even when it is ripe ; the pulp is of the 

ſame colour, ſweet, fat, and taſtes like butter. It is a 

owerful promoter of venereal vigour. Ray's Hiſt. 

AGNANTHUS, in Botany, the name given by Vaillant 

to a genus of plants, called afterwards coRNUTIA, by 

Plumier and Linnzus. It is of no medical uſe. 

The word is formed of ayes, chaſte, and ard >, a firwer. 

AGNATI, in the Roman Law, the male deſcendants from 

the ſame father. 

AGNATION, in the Civil Law, the kinſhip, or relation, 
between the deſcendants of the ſame father, being males, 
and iſſued only from males. 

The word is formed from ad, te; and naſci, to be born. 
Aegnation differs from cognation, as the latter is an univerſal 
name, under which the whole family, and even the ag- 
nati themſelves, are contained; and agnation, a particu- 
lar branch of cognation, which only includes the A 
ants in the male line. Again, agnation is properly only 
a civil name, as that of gens, or family; cognation, a na- 
tural name, or derived from blood. | 
By the law of the Twelve Tables, males and females ſuc- 
ceeded one another, according to the order of proximity, 
and without any regard to the ſex : but the laws were af- 
terwards changed in this reſpect, by the Lex Voconia; 
and women were excluded from the privileges of agna- 
tion, excepting ſuch as were within the degree of con- 
ſanguinity ; i. e. excepting the ſiſters of him who died 
abinteſtate; and it was hence that the difference between 
agnati and cognati firſt took its riſe. 

But this difference was again aboliſhed by Juſtinian (Inſt. 
3- 10.) and the females were reinſtated in the right of 
agnation ; and all the deſcendants on the father's fide, 
whether males or females, were appointed to ſucceed 
each other indiſcriminately, according to the order of 
proximity. 

—_ cognation came to take in all the relations of the 
mother as well as father; and agnation to be reſtrained 
to thoſe of the father alone. 

Adoptive children enjoy the privileges of agnation; which 
was called civil in their reſpect, in oppoſition to the other, 
which was natural. | 

AGNEL, an ancient French gold coin, firſt ſtruck under 

the reign of St. Louis, worth about twelve ſols, ſix de- 
niers. The agnel is alſo called ſometimes mouton d'or, 
and agnel d'or. 'The denomination is ſuppoſed to have 
ariſen from the figure of a lamb, or ſheep, ſtruck on 
one fide. 

AGNELET, an ancient French filver coin, firſt ſtruck un- 
der Philip le Bel, worth about twenty ſols. : 
AGNIFER is an appellation applied, by ſome Eccliſiaſtical 
IWriters, to John the Baptiſt, and uſed in the ſame ſenſe 

with precurſor, or fore-runner, 

AGNIL, ſee Inpicum. 

AGNINA membrana, the ſame as the Autos. 

AGNINA laftwa, ſee LACTUCA. 


AGMEN, in 2 properly denotes a Roman army in 
Vor. I. Ng. 


8 in Church Hiſlory, a ſect of ancient heretics, 
| 2 A : 
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AGNOS, in I Hthyolegy, a name given 


AGNUS Ceaftus, the chaſte tree, in Botany. 


who maintained that Chriſt, conſidered as to his human 
nature, was ignorant of certain things, and particularly 
of the time of the day of judgment. | 
The word is formed of a:yvorw, ignore, to be ignorant of. 
Eulogius, patriarch of Alexandria, afcribes this doctrine 
to certain ſolitaries in the neighbourhood of Jeruſalem, 
who, in defence hereof, alledged divers texts of the New 
Teſtament, and, among others, this of St. Mark, ch. 
Ai. ver. 32. Of that day and hour knoweth no man ; no 
not the = who are m en, neither the Son, but the 


Father only. | 


There ſeem to have been two kinds of agnoetz, though 


are uſually confounded. ' 
Nola, a word uſed by phyſicians, when a perſon in a 


accompanies this ſymptom, Hippocrates fays it is dan- 


rous. 


AGNOMEN, in Antiquity, kn epithet given to a perſon, 


either by way of praife, or diſpraiſe, or from ſome re- 
markable event, which became, as it were, an additional 
name, bat peculiar to the perſon, and not defcendible to 
his iſue. Thus, one of the Scipios was named Africa- 
uus, and the other Afaticus, from the brave atchieve- 
ments which the one performed in Africa, and the other 
ſia. 
The dgnemen was the third in order of the three Roman 
names. Thus in Marcus Tullius Cicero, Marcus is the 
ranomen, Tullius the nomen, and Cicero the agnomen. 


- Others think the agnomen to have been the fourth or ho- 


norary name, ſuperadded on account of ſome extraor- 
dinary action or virtue. Some imagine agnomen and cog- 
nomen to have been the ſame, as they generally are, 
except in cafes of ADOPTION, 


It was a cuſtom among the Romans, for a perfon, when 


adopted into another family, to lay afide all his other 
names, and only retain his family name, to which he 
added the prænomen, nomen, and cognomen of the adopter. 
Thus P. Cornelius Scipio, being adopted by Q. Cæcilius 
Metellus, laid aſide his pranomen PuBLIUs, and vemen 
CoRNEL1VS, and was called Q. Cæcilius Metellus Scipio. 
Athenzns, and 
many other of the Greek ＋ — that * — 4 
/ us, or wranſcopus, It is a ſpecies” of the trachi- 
2 is Abus ud, by Artedi, from the reſt of 
that genus, by the name of the trachimnus, with a great 
number of beards growing from the lower jaw. 
ts characters 
are theſe : the empalement of the flower is cylindrical, 
and indented in five parts; the flower has one ringent 
petal, the brim plain, and divided into two lips, which 
are trifid, and the middle ſegment broadeſt in both. It 
has four hair-like ſtamina, two of them ſhorter than the 
other, terminated by moveable ſummits; and a roundiſh 
ermen ſupporting a flender ſtyle, crowned by two awl- 
ſhaped ſpreading ſtigmas. The germen turns to a glo- 


bular berry with four cells, each containing one oval ſeed. 


There are four ſpecies. 

This plant was famous among the ancients as a ſpecific 
for the preſervation of chaſtity, and the preventing of all 
venereal deſires, pollutions, &c. 

The Greeks call it a ſyog, chaſie; to which has fince been 
added the reduplicative caſts, v. d. chaſte chaſte. 

The Athenian ladies, who made proſeſſion of chaſtity, 
lay upon leaves of agnus co/tus, during the ſealt of Ceres. 
Hee CEREALIA. 

This ſhrub is alſo called Ad No, viTtx, ſometimes 
elæagnon, s ALIx amerina, igen, lygus. 


There are divers ſpecies of it. Pliny mentions two, the. 


reater, called alfo the whrte kind, and the er, or black, 
Miller ſpeaks of four; only one of which, called viTex 
foliis anguſtioribus, canabis modo diſpoſitis, is protey common 
in Engliſh gardens ; the reſt are rare. Its ſeed is round, 
about the bigneſs of pepper, and having a pungent aro- 
matic taſte : whence the French ſometimes call it wild 
pepper. This ſeed is ſaid to be more effectual than rue, 
in hardnefs of the liver or ſpleen; it is of the ſize of a 
pepper-corn. It grows in waſte grounds, about the banks 
of rivers, and contains a great deal of falt and oil, but 
little phlegm. The oil of it is inſipid, and of a faffron 
colour, and is eaſily obtained by exprethon. It is a na- 
tive of Italy. 


Acnus Der, in the Romiſh Church, denotes a cake of 


wax, ſtamped with the figure of a lamb, ſupporting the 
banner of the croſs, conſecrated in due form by the pope, 
to be diſtributed in preſents among the people, and fup- 
ſed to have great virtues annexed to it. 
he name literally ſignifies Lamb of God; this being ſup- 
poſed an image, or repreſentation of the Lamb of God, 
who took away the ſins of the world. 
They cover it up with a piece of ſtuff, cut in form of a 
heart, and carry it very devoutly in their proceſfions. — 
The Romiſh prieſts, and * derive conſiderable 
pecuniary advantage from ſelling theie Anu Det's to | 


| 


Acnus Del, is alſo a name popularly given to that or of 


— 


ſome, and preſenting chem to others. The pope 
vides a regular ſupply, by confecrating once in ſeren 
years; they are diſtributed by the maſter of the ward. 
robe; and received by the cardinals, and other prelates 
with great reverence, in their caps and mitres.—This &: 
remony they pretend to derive from an ancient cuſtom 
of the church, wherein part of the paſchal taper, con. 
ſecrated on Holy Thurſday, was diſtributed among the 
people, to perfume their houſes, fields, &c. in order to 
drive away devils, and to preferve them from ſtorms and 
tempeſts. Other imaginary virtues are likewiſe attributed 
to them. 

See concerning the origin of g Dei's, Jour. des 
Sgav. tom. xxxi. p. 252. Mem. de Trey. ann. 1722. 
p. 2016. Their virtues, Act. Erud. Lipf. Supp. tom. iy, 
P. 224. Their myſtic meanings, Du Pin, Bibl. Ececlef, 
tom. viii. p. 68. The order of conſecrating them, 
Magri, Notiz. de Vocab. Ecclef. in voc. 

Some authors alfo ſpeak of a kind of metalline Ann 
Dei's, hung to chapelets, or pater-noſters. 

The Agnus Dei is ſaid to have been firſt brought into the 
miſſal, by pope Sergius I. 

The Agnes Dei is forbidden to be brought into England 
under pain of incurring a premunire. 13 Eliz. cap. 2. 


the maſs, wherem the prieſt, ſtriking his breaſt three 
times, rchearſes, with a loud voice, à prayer beginning 
with the words Agnus Dei. 


Acwus Sqthicus, in Natural Hiftory, a kind of zoophyte, or 


plant-animal, faid to grow in Tartary, refembling the 
ſigure and ſtructure of a lamb. See ZoorhYTO&. 
The Scythian lamb is alfo called agnus vegetabilis, agnus 
Tartaricus, and by the people of the country, borometz, 
borametz, or boranctz. 

The uſual account given of this extraordinary production 
is, that the Tartars ſow in their ground a ſeed reſem- 


bling that of melon, but leſs oblong ; from whence ariſes 


a plant called by them bgrometz, i. e. lamb, growing al- 
moſt to the hejeli of three feet, and having feet, hoofs, 
ears, and the whole head, excepting horns, reſemblin 
that animal. In lieu of horns it has a peculiar ſort of 
hair, not unlike horns; it is covered with a fine thin ſkin, 
which being pulled off, is worn by the natives as a cover 
for the head. The pulp within reſembles that of the 
GAMMARUS; and when wounded, a liquor ouzes out 
like blood. It lives as long as there is graſs and herbage 
around it; but when theſe are conſumed, it waſtes and 
dies. They add, that wolves are fond of it, while no 
other beaſts will feed on it. 

Deuſingius ſeems to have been the firſt who ſuſpected 
this account to be fabulous; and Kempſer, when in the 
country, made diligent enquiry concerning it, but could 
hear of nothing like it. 

As to the plants ſhewn under this denomination, in ſome 
repoſitories of raritics, they appear to be originally the 
roots, or ſtalks, of certain vegetables, probably of the 
capillary kind, covered with a woolly moſs, which natu- 
rally bearing reſemblance to the figure of a lamb, have 
been helped out and brought near to it by art, and the 
addition of new parts. | 

Sir Hans Sloane, and Breynius, gives us the figures and 
deſcriptions of ſuch b2rometzes in their collections. It is 
from theſe plants that the Indian moſs is gathered, fa- 
mous for its uſe in ſtaunching blood. Breynius and Li- 
bavius have written expreſly on the Anus Scyrhicus. Phil, 
Tranſ. Ne 390, and N* 287. p 


AGOGA, in Natural Hiftery, a ditch or drain for carrying 


of the water from a mine. 
The word ſeems derived from afuyn, duftus, of 49 
duc, I draw. 


AGOGE, eſoyn, in the Ancient Muſic, a ſpecies of mo- 


dulation, wherein the ſounds or notes proceed by conti- 
nuous degrees of the ſcale, both riſing and falling. As 
when we ſing, re, mi, fa, fol, la; la, fol, fa, mi, re. 
Agoge anſwers to what the Latins call 2u&us, and the Ita- 
hans conduciments, and di grads: it ſtands contradiſtin- 
guiſhed from place, pelteia, &c. 

Agoge makes the firſt part of che melepœia, or att of 
modulating. 

There are three ſpecies or caſes of this modulation; ſirſt 
when the ſounds follow each other from grave to acute, 
1. c. riling as in ſinging, BCDE. This the Latins call 
ductus reti us, and the Italians conduciments retts, 

The fecond, when they go from acute to grave, i. e. 
falling, as in the notes ED CB, called by the ancients 
dutius revertens, and by the modern Italians conduciments 


ritornante. 


The third, when they riſe by flats and fall by ſharps, as 
in D, E, F harp, G, or, vice verſa, as in G, F natural, 
E flat, D. This the ancients call dufus circumcur rens, 
and the Italians cenducimento circoncorrente. 


AGOMPHIASIS, or GompnlAss, a diſtemper of the 


tecth, It conſiſts in their being looſe in their gs 
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a diſpute or conteſt for the maſtery, | 
either in ſome exerciſe of the body, or of the mind. 
There were agones on certain days, in moſt of the ancient 
feaſts, and other ceremonies in honour of the gods, or 
3 alſo agones eſtabliſhed expreſly, and not at- 
tached to any other vpn Og, was the agon 
nicus, at Athens; the agen Nemæut, inſtituted by the Ar- 
jans in the 53d Olympiad ; the agon olympius, inſtituted 
y Hercules, 430 years before the firſt Olympiad ; the 
agen Adrianalis, inſtituted at Athens, by the emperor 
Adrian, called Tarabnrata, Taverna and Oavurio 

av1% 

* Romans had alſo agenes inſtituted after the example 
of the Greeks : the emperor Aurelian eſtabliſhed the 
agen ſolis, agen of the ſun; and Diocleſian, the agon capi- 
tolinus, which was held every fourth year, after the man- 
net of the Olympic games. — Hence, the years, inſtead 
of luſira, are ſometimes numbered by agones.. The 
agen iſelaſticus, inſtituted at Puzzuoli by the emperor An- 
toninus Pius, and held every fifth year, was a ſacred 
combat, and the victors at it were called hieronuz : the 
were to be received into the city, through a breach in the 
wall, made on purpoſe. The agen muſicus, was that 
wherein either poets, or muſicians, diſputed for the 
prize; ſuch was that n Ptolemy to Apollo 
and the Muſes, with rewards aſſigned to the writers 
who gained the victory. Of this kind were alſo found 
in the Pythian, Nemæan, and Iſthmian games; alſo 
in the Olympic games, after Nero's time, who firſt 
introduced a muſical agen here; others were founded by 
the emperor Domitian, and others at Rome, Naples, 
Alba, &c. The agen Nerenianus, a quinquennial com- 
bat, called alſo Neronian, from the name of its inſtitu- 
tor, who here bore away the prize for playing on the 
harp, cithara. 

Ado is alſo uſed for a place near the Tyber, otherwiſe 
called circus Flamineus, wherein Curule games and com- 
bats were celebrated. 

Ado is alſo uſed, by phyſicians, for the ſtruggle of 
death. 

Ado as alſo a miniſter of ſacrifice, whoſe buſineſs was 
to ſtrike the victim. The name is ſuppoſed to have been 
derived hence, that ſtanding ready to give the ſtroke, 
he aſked agen, or agone? ſball I firike 

The agen was alſo called popa, cultrarius, and victimarius. 
AGONALES, in Antiquity, an epithet given to the SAL1n, 
conſecrated by Numa Pompilius to the god Mars, ſur- 
named Gradivus, 

They were alſo called Quirinales, from the Mons Quiri- 

nalis, where they officiated. Roſinus calls them Agonen- 

# alli. | 
AMA, in Antiquity, feaſts celebrated by the Ro- 
mans, in honour of Janus; or, as ſome will have it, in 
honour of the god Agenius, whom the Romans uſed to in- 
voke upon their undertaking any buſineſs of importance. 

They appear to have been held thrice in the year, viz. on 
the fifth of the ides of January, on the twelfth of the 
calends of June, and the third of the ides of December. 
AGONE. See HenBane. 

AGONISMA, in Antiquity, the palm or prize given the 
victor in a game or combat. 
AGONISTARCHA, in Antiquity, ſeems to have been much 
the ſame with agonotheta; though ſome ſuggelt a dif- 
ference, making it the oſſice of the former to preſide at, 
and direct the private exerciſes of the athlete, which they 
went through by way of practice, before they made their 
appearance on the public theatres or amphitheatres. 

AGONISTIC, ageni/tica, the ſcience of what relates to the 
combats, or agenes of the ancients. 
In which ſenſe, agoni/lic amounts to much the ſame with 
athletic, and makes a branch of gymnaſtics. 

AGONISTIC, eyoritixery is alſo uſed among Ancient Phyſi- 
cans, for cold ſpring-water. 

The reaſon of the denomination is taken from the plen- 
tiful uſe of that clement in the ſtate of an acute eryſipe- 

laceous fever, wherein water was ſuppoſed to — a 
and ſtruggle with the febrile heat. 
AGONISTICT, in Antiquity, a name given by Donatus to 

thoſe of his ſet, whom he ſent into the neighbouring 
places, fairs, markets, &c. to preach his doctrine ; for 
which reaſon they were alſo called circuitores, circelliones, 
catrepitæ, coropite, and, at Rome, montenſes. 
ey were called agoni/tici, from a ſoy, combat; becauſe 
they were ſent, as it were, to fight, aud ſubdue the peo- 
e to their opinion. 
NIUM, in Roman Antiquity, was uſed for the day 
whereon the rex facrorum ſacrificed a victim. The ſame 
name was alſo given to the place wherein the games 
were anciently celebrated. | 

AGONOTHETA; AconoTrerEs, in Antiquity, a magi- 

te choſen, among the Greeks, to preſide, and have 


N, in Antiquity, 


A 


AGR 


to defray the expences thereof, and to adjudge the prizes 
to the conquerors. . . 1 
The word is compounded of a ſoy, combat, and derne, he 
toho diſpoſes. ' ga 1 | | 
Among the Romans, the like officer was denominated 
deſignator, and munierarius. : | 
Middle age-writers uſually confound agoni/le, the com- 
batants at the games, with the agonothetir, or preſidents 
of them. | 
The agonothetz had the immediate charge of the manner 
of life, diſcipline, and morals - of the. athletz. They 
examined, and admitted, or expelled-them the. ſociety, 
or order. During the combats, the agonothets were 
cloathed in purple, and rode in a triumphal manner 
through the circus, holding in their hands an ivory 
ſceptre, with an -agle on it. | 
Ven Dale has an expreſs diſſertation on the agonothete. 
Tlie name agonetheta is (till retained in ſchools and aca- 
demies for him who defrays the charge of the prizes 
. diſtributed. The founders of prizes are perpetual: age- 
nothelg. a | 
AGONOS, in Phyſic, a Greek word ſignifying barren. 
Hippocrates applies it to women who have no children, 
though they might have them, if the impediment were 
removed, 
AGONUS, in Zoology, a name uſed by the generality of 
authors, for the fiſh called by ſome /arachrs, by others 
chaicis, and by others /ardella. 
It is in many particulars very like the alauſa, or ſhad, 
called the mother of herrings, but ſmaller, never arriv- 
ing at more than a foot in E ; and is always lean 
and lank in ſpring, and fat in autumn. But the diſtine- 
tions between it and the alauſa, if real, are ſo very ſmall, 
that Mr. Ray, and many of the molt accurate naturaliſts, 
have ſuſpected it the ſame fiſh, only in a different ſtate: 

AGONY, Acon1a, denotes the extremity of pain, or a 
diſeaſe z when nature makes her laſt effort, or ſtruggle, 
to throw off the evil that oppreſſes her. 

e word is formed from the Greek a ſwy, certamen, come 
bat ; this being a kind of ſtrife between life and death. 
Much of the terror of death conſiſts in the pangs and 
convulſions wherewith the agory ſeems attended ; though 
we have reaſon to believe, that the pain in ſuch caſes is 
ordinarily not extremely acute; a courſe of pain and 
ſickneſs having uſually ſtupified, and indiſpoſed the nerves 
for any quick ſenſations. However various means have 
been thought of for mitigating the agony of death. Lord 
Bacon conſiders this as part of the province of a phyſi- 
cian, and that not only, when ſuch a mitigation may tend 
to a recovery, but alſo when there being no further hopes 
of a recovery, it can only tend to make the paſſage out 
of life more calm and eaſy. Accordingly, he ranks eu- 
thanajia, or the art of dying eaſily, among the defiderata 
of ſcience z and does not even ſeem to Uboprove of the 
courſe Epicurus took for that end: 

Opium has been applicd for this purpoſe, with the ap- 
pou of ſome, but the condemnation of more. 

aglivi promiſed a treatiſe expreſs, De Medicina Agoni- 
zantium, or the method of treating thoſe in the agonies 
of death. But perhaps one of the beſt recipes for this 
end, is that of Mr. Patin, viz. abſtinence from all medi- 
cines. 

AGONYCLITZA, or AGonYCLITES, in Antiquity, a ſect, 
in the ſeventh century, whoſe diſtinguiſhing principle it 
was, never to kncel, but to deliver all their prayers ſtand- 
ing. See GENUFLECTION. 

The word is compounded of the 
oy, nee, and xAiva, to bend. 
AGOR.EUS, in Antiquity, an appellation given to thoſe 
deities, who had ſtatues in the public markets, or fora. 

The word is formed of «yoga, market. 

AGORANOMUS, in Antiquity, a magiſtrate of Athens, 
eſtabliſhed for che maintenance of good order and policy 
in the markets, ſettling the prices of proviſions, except- 
ing corn, and deciding diſputes relating to buying and 
ſelling, inſpecting the weights, meaſures, and the like. 
The word is compounded of àſepa, Mar det; and voues, 
law. , 

The ageranemus among the Greeks was much the ſame 
with the curule DILE among the Romans. 

Ariſtotle diſtinguiſhes two kinds of magiſtrates, the agerano- 
mi, who had the ſuperintendence of the markets; and the 
aftynomi, who inſpected the buildings of the (age) cuties. 
The agoranomi, at Athens, were ten in number, five be- 
longing to the city, and as many to the Piræeus; though 
others make them fifteen in all, of whom they aſſign ten 
to the city. To theſe a certain toll or tribute was paid, 
by all who brought any thing to ſell in the market. 

AGOSTUS, in Anatemy, ſignifies the part of the arm from 
the fingers to the elbow ; alſo the palm or hollow of the 

band. 

| AGRA, a kind of ſweet-ſcented wood, ſound in the iſland 


privative particle a, 


he ſuperintendeucy of their ſacred games, or combats ; 


| of Hainan, on the coalt ef China. 
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AK'cra-Caramba, is another ſweet-ſcented wood, which alſo 

. comes from. the iſland of Hainan. 

AGRARLE Fationes, in the ancient Military Art, corps of 
guards poſted in the fields, and in the open air. 

AGRARIZ naves was uſed for veſſels placed to keep watch, 
or guard. at : 

AGRARIAN, in a general ſenſe, ſomething relating to 
fields or lands. | 
The word is originally Latin, agrarius, formed of ager, 
a field. 

13 in the Roman Juriſprudence, a denomination 
given to ſuch laws as relate to the partition or diſtribu- 
tion of lands. 

There are fifteen or twenty agrarian laws; whereof the 
principal are, the Lex Caſa in the year of Rome 268; 
the Lex Licinia, in 377 3 the Lex Flaminia, in 525 two 
Sempronian laws, in the year 620; the Lex Apuleia, 
in the year 653; the Lex Bæbia; the Lex Cornelia, in 
673; the Lex Servilia, in 690; the Lex Flavia; the Lex 
% ia, in the year 691; the Lex Alia Licinia; the Lex 
Livia; the Lex Marcia; the Lex Roſcia, made after the 
- of Carthage ; the Lex Floria, and the Lex 
ita. 
By the laws of Licinius, no Roman was allowed to oc- 
cupy more than ſeven jugera of land; and by a ſimilar 
law of Romulus, every Roman was limited to two jugera. 

AGRARIAN Law, Lex AGRARIA, abſolutely, and by way 
of eminence, ſo called, was a celebrated law, publiſhed 
by Spurius Caſſius, about the year 268, for an equal di- 
viſion of the conquered lands among all the citizens, and 
for limiting the quantity of ground poſſeſſed by each 
perſon to a certain number of acres. —Thoſe other two 
in the Digeſt, the one publiſhed by Cæſar, and the other 
by Nerva, only relate to the limits or boundaries of 

rounds; and have no relation to that of Spurius Caſſius. 

he Roman lands were of divers kinds, ſome conquered 
from the enemies, and not yet brought to the public ac- 
count; others brought indeed to the public, but clandeſ- 
tinely uſurped by private great men : laſtly, others pur- 
chaſed with the public money, in order to be divided. 
Agrarian laws, either for dividing lands taken from the 
enemy, or the public lands, or thoſe purchaſed with the 

ublic money, were eaſily pafſed without diſturbance ; 
Fac thoſe whereby private rich men were to be outed of 
their lands, and the common people put in poſſeſſion of 
what had been held by the nobility, were never attempted 
without great diſturbances. 
Several have pleaded for the neceſſity of agrarian laws 
among us. William Sprigge, or, as ſome ſay, Fr. Oſ- 
borne, has written expreſly on the ſubject. See alſo the 
Supplement to Dr. Price's Obſervations on reverſionary 
Payments, &c. p. 381. 
But the author who ſeems to have entered deepeſt into 
the nature and uſe of agrarian laws, is Harrington; he 
ſhews, that the balance of property in a ſtate cannot be 
fixed but by laws, and the laws whertby ſuch a proviſion 
is made are agrarian laws. Now theſe are neceſſary to 
the ſtability of government, becauſe governments will, 
according to the diverſe balance of property, be of di- 
verſe or contrary natures, that is, monarchical, or popu- 
lar. Thus monarchy requires of the ftandard of pro- 
perty, that it be vaſt or great; and of agrarian laws, that 
they hinder receſs or diminution, at leaſt in ſo much as 
is thereby intailed upon honour. But popular govern- 
ment requires, that the ſtandard be moderate, and that 
its agrarian laws prevent accumulation. 
This author thinks, that in a territory not exceeding 
England in revenue, if the balance be in more hands than 
three hundred, it is declining from monarchy ; and if it 
be in fewer than five thouſand hands, it is ſwerving from 
a commonwealth. 
The ſame writer defines an equal agrarian, a perpetual 
law eſtabliſhing and preſerving the balance of dominion 
by ſuch a diſtribution that no one man, or number of 
men, within the compaſs of the few or ariſtocracy, can 
come to overpower the whole people, by their poſſeſſions 
in lands. 

He alſo obſerves, that the people of Rome by ſtriving for 
an agrarian, ſtrove to ſave their liberty; and that com- 
monwealth, through want of ſuch a law, or the non-ob- 
ſervance of it, came to ruin. 

In the Grecian cities, the defect of an agrarian was ſup- 

lied by gftraciſm. | 

tn Venice, the council of ten, and the officers of pomp, 
reſtrain thoſe who might be too powerful; and theſe two 
orders in a commonwealth, where the gentry have but 
ſmall eſtates in land, are as much as needs be in lieu of 
an agrarian. 

Some German republics have no more to ſupply the place 
of this law, than that eſtates deſcending are divided 
among the children.—And the ſame law would eſtabliſh 

an agrarian in England. 
Agrarian laws may be framed different ways, *as by in- 


| 


— 


tailing the lands upon certain families, without powe „ 
alienation in any caſe, as in Ifrael and Lacedzmon : ＋ 
except with leave of the magiſtrate, as in Spain. But 
this by making ſome families too ſecure, as thoſe in poſ- 
ſeffion, and others too deſpairing, as thoſe not in 
ſeſſion, may make the whole people leſs induſtrious, 
Therefore Harrington prefers a law regulating eſtates, ſo 
that no man ſhall have above two thouſand pounds 3 
year in land; and that the eſtates of thoſe who exceed 
this proportion, ſhall be divided in deſcending to their 
children, till the greater ſhare do not exceed 20001. 
annum. This is the rule he lays down for his common. 
wealth of Oceana, by which he means his ſcheme for 
the government of England. 
By this law Harrington intended tliat the property of 
land in 8 ſhould never fall into fewer hands than 
50003 as he computes the rents of this country to be 
ten millions. But if theſe rents, as is probable, amount 
now to twenty millions, it would follow that, by our au- 
thor's rule, the land could never be in leſs than 10000 
hands, which, according to his ſyſtem, muſt effectually 
ſecure the liberties of the people. 

It would exceed the limits of our deſign, to enter into 
the full detail of all the reaſonings of this ingenious au- 
thor, on the ſubject of agrarian laws; we therefore refer 
to his works. See alſo GOVERNMENT, PROPERTY, &c. 

AGRARIUM. See AG15TMENT. 

AGREDULA, is a name given to a ſpecies of the FroG. 

AGREEMENT, AGREAMENTUM, in Law, a joining, or 
putting together, of two or more minds in any thing 
done, or to be done. 

Of this there may be three ſorts. —The firſt, an agrez- 
ment executed at the beginning, mentioned in the ſtatute 
of 25 Edw. III. cap. 3, which fays, That the goods 
© bought by foreftallers, being thereof attainted, ſhall be 
© forfeited to the king; if the buyer thereof have made 
« gree with the ſeller :? where the word gree, otherwiſe 
called agreement executed, ſignifies payment for the things, 
or ſatisfaction. 

The ſecond is, an agreement after an act, that is, where 
one does an act, and another agrees or aſſents thereto, 
afterwards. The third is, an agreement executory, which 
is, when both parties at one time are agreed that ſuch a 
thing ſhall be done in time to come. It is called execu- 
tory, becauſe the thing is to be done afterwards. 
Agreements are to be in writing, by Stat. 29 Car, II. cap. 
8 of frauds and perjuries. 

AGRESSES, or OGREssEs, in Heraldry, the ſame as 
PELLETS. 

AGRESTA, in Medicine, an unripe grape 3. otherwiſe 
called emphax and uva ucerba, by the French verjus. 
Aęreſtæ are held cooling, deterſive, and aſtringent; they 
temper the acrimony of the bile, and chear the heart. 
Eaten plentifully, they have been found to deſtroy 
worms. 

Ack Es TA is ſometimes alſo applied to the juice of this 
fruit, more properly called emphacium, 

AGRIA, a name given to HOLLY ; and alſo to a malignant 
puſtule, of which there are two ſorts. The one is ſmall, 
with a roughneſs, redneſs, and flight corroſion of the 
ſkin; it is of a round figure, its centre is ſmooth, and it 
ſpreads flowly. It is cured by rubbing it with faſtin 
ſpittle. 'The other ſort ulcerates with a violent = 
and corroſion, ſo as to make the hair fall off; it is of an 
unequal form, and turns leprous. It is cured by poul- 
tices of PELLITORY of the wall. 

AGRIA, in Natural Hiflory, an order of quadrupeds, 
which have no teeth, but have a very long cylindric 
tongue. Of this order there are only two known genera, 
the myrmecophaga, and the manis, 

AGRIAMPELOS, the wild ving ; and according to Ge- 
rard, the black BRIONY. 

The word is formed of aſyres, wild, and aurekes, 4 
Vine. 

AGRICULTURE, the art of tilling, or cultivating the 
earth, in order to render it fertile, and make it bear 
2 trees, fruits, &c. 

he word is formed of the Latin ager, field; and cultura, 
tilling ; of colere, to till. 
The principal and moſt general operations in agriculture, 
are, manuring, ploughing, fallowing, fowing, harrow- 
ing; as alſo, reaping and mowing. See the articles 
ManuRE, PLOUGHING, SEMINATION, &c. 
To the operations of agriculture do alſo belong the ma- 
nagement of the productions of particular countries; as 
hops, hemp, vines, tobacco, ſaffron, liquorice, woad, &c. 
To the fame art belong, planting, Ao own pruning, 
engrafting; the culture of foreſts, timber, copſes, &c. 
See PLANTING, PRUNING, ENGRAFTING, T1MBER, 
Tak, &c. 
Even gardening, or horticulture itſelf, is only a branch 
of agriculture, See GARDEN, 
Agriculture in its moſt extenſive ſenſe, beſides tillage, 

| | com- 
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hends feeding and the management of cattle, and 
ag I en ws. tov fiſhing, 0. Some even in- 
clude under it the buſineſs of mines, coal-pits, and other 


pterraneous matter. ; 
TG the ancients, agriculture is frequently called geor- 


ca. 

; has been cultivated by many of the greateſt men 
3 ancients, and has been treated of by their 
moſt celebrated authors. The hiſtory of its riſe and pro- 
greſs may be eaſily traced from the firſt period of time; 
and it has been more or leſs the ſubject of attention in 
every age and nation of the world. The ancient patri- 
archs, 1 principally devoted to a paſtoral life, were 
not altogether ignorant of this art; and their deſcend- 
ants, as ſoon as they were ſettled in Paleſtine, conſidered 
it as a very honourable employment. From them it was 
tranſmitted to the Chaldeans and Egyptians, to the 
Phœnicians and Carthaginians ; and it was in ſuch re- 

ute among the latter, that Mago, their famous general, 
wrote twenty- eight books on the ſubject, which were af- 
terwards tranſlated into Latin by an expreſs decree of the 
Roman ſenate; and Servius obſerves, that theſe were 
adopted as a model by Virgil, when he wrote his Geor- 
gics. It has been ſaid, that agriculture was firſt intro- 
duced among the Europeans by Ceres queen of Sicily, 
in memory whereof ſhe was placed among the principal 
divinities: a fable, which imports, that Sicily, famed 
for its fertility in corn, was the ſcene of conſiderable 
improvements. The firſt Greek writer on agriculture was 
Heſiod; and he was ſucceeded by Democritus of Abdera, 
Xenophon, Ariſtotle, Theophraſtus, and many others. 
It is well known, that this art was in very high repu- 
tation among the Romans; and that it was cultivated by 
their emperors, dictators, and conſuls. The firſt Latin 
treatiſe on the ſubject of agriculture was compoſed by M. 
Cato, the cenſor z Varro likewiſe is the author of a very 
elaborate work on the ſame ſubject 3 Columella, in the 
reign of the emperor Claudius, wrote twelve books on 
bubeadrys and in the reign of Conſtantine IV. a new 
work, as ſome ſay, collected by himſelf from the bet 
writers, was publiſhed nnder the title of Geoponics, with 
a view of reviving this art, which was now 1n a very de- 
clining ſtate. | 
In England, the firſt perſon who diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
his attention to the practical part of huſbandry was Fitz- 
herbert, who publiſhed two treatiſes on this ſubject ; 
one intitled the Book of Huſbandry, in 15343 and the 
ſecond, called the Book of Surveying and Improve- 
ments, in 1539. 

In 1600, the French made conſiderable efforts to revive 
buſbandry,* and ſeveral large works appeared for this 
purpoſe. It was likewiſe induſtriouſly cultivated about 
the ſame period by the Flemings, who, portioning out 
their lands in ſmall tenements, and diſcovering ſeveral 
new forts of manure, brought the ſoil hereby to a pro- 
per degree of cleanlineſs, health, and ſweetneſs ; ſo that 
they were able to raiſe the more delicate graſſes; ſuch 
as LUCERN, SAINTFOIN, &c. 
The moſt conſiderable Engliſh writers, previous to the 
Reſtoration, were Sir Hugh Platt, who made many very 
Important diſcoveries with reſpect to the nature and qua- 
lities of manure; Gab. Plattes, and 8. Hartlib; and 
lince that period, Evelyn, Nourſe, Mortimer, Bradley, 
awrence, Tull, Ellis, and Miller; not to mention many 
more among our contemporaries. The attention gene- 


rally given to this art both at home and abroad, and the 


numerous ſocieties eſtabliſhed for encouraging improve- 
ments in the theory and practice of it, both in Europe 
and America, promiſe a — of perfection, of which 
none in former ages could have had any conception. 

In France, there are no leſs than thirteen ſocieties eſta- 
bliſhed by royal ſanction, beſide many ſubordinate aſſo- 
clations, for promoting agriculture, It is likewiſe pub- 


licly taught in the Swediſh, Daniſh, and German uni- 


verſities. The ſpirit and example of Linnzus and his 
diſciples have very much conduced to the progreſs of this 


important and uſeful art; and the emulation of improv- | 


ing bas ſpread through moſt of the nations of Europe. 
In England, the Royal Society, and the Society of Arts, 
&c. in particular, have been ſignally uſeful in this re- 
ſpect; and the other aſſociations, which are now eſtab- 
liſhed in many parts of the country, co-operate with them 
in forwarding their laudable deſign. 
Among te Japaneſe agriculture is in great repute z and 
among the Chaneſe it is diſtinguiſhed and encouraged by 
the court beyond all other ſciences. The emperor of 
— at the beginning of ſpring, goes to plow 
m perion, attended by all the princes and grandees of 
the empire. The ceremony is performed with great ſo- 
lemnity ; and is accompanied with a ſacrifice, which the 
emperor, as high prieſt, offers to Chang-Ti, to enſure a 
* crop in favour of his people. 


he reader will ; | zei 
Vas 1. — a conciſe abſtract of the principal 
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improvements in the various branches of agriculture, dif. 
— in the courſe of this work, under their proper 

eads. | 

AGRIELZA, the wild oL1ve. | 

AGRIFOLIUM, in Botany, the HoLLY-tree, See Aqui- 
FOLIUM. | 

AGRIGINTINE ſalt, in Natural Hiſtory, a kind of eatable 
ſalt, famous among the ancients for its not crackling in 
the fire as common. ſalt does. It might probably owe 
this quality to the fineneſs of the powder, in form of 
which it was generally uſed. 

AGRIMONOIDES, in Botany, a ſpecies of AGRIMONY, 
This plant flowers in April, and comes to perfeCtion in 
May ; and grows in ſome mountainous parts of Italy ; it 
is ſometimes called PIMPINELLA 2 agrimoniæ. 

AGRIMONY, AcrimoNta, in Botany, the name of a 
genus of plants, belonging to the claſs of dedecandria 
digynia; the characters of which are theſe : the flower 
is of the roſaccous kind, conſiſting of five petals, 
which are arranged in a circular form, indented at their 
extremity, and ſand upon a cup, which finally becomes 
an oblong echinated fruit, containing two oblong ſeeds. 
In the center ariſes a double ſtyle, reſting on the germen, 
attended by twelve ſtamina. 

Miller reckons five ſpecies, viz. 1. The common agri- 
mony. 2. The white agrimony. 3. The ſweet-ſcented 
agrimony. 4. The eaſtern agrimony, with narrow primated 
leaves, which are ſharply — and a thick root. 5. 
Three leaved agrimony, with ſmooth fruit. "Tournefort 
enumerates only the three firſt ſpecies; Linnæus in- 
cludes the firſt, third, and fourth, under one ſpecies. 
The firſt ſpecies of this genus is frequent in dry paſtures, 
by the fide of hedges, and in woods, and 8 in 
June. The dried leaves make a very pleaſant infuſion, 
in the manner of tea; and are eſteemed a very proper 
medicine in obſtructions of the liver and ſpleen. It is 
celebrated in the jaundice, and in cacheQtic caſes; and 
is given in coughs and catarrhs, and in ſuppreſſions alſo 
of the menſes. 

It uſed to be a very common ingredient in the baths of 
the ancients, prepared with the decoctions of detergent 
and emollient herbs. 

Agrimony is otherwiſe called eupatorium veterum, or Græ- 
corum. | | 

From Mr. Geoffroy's analyſis of agrimony, it appears, 
that this plant contains very little ſalt of the ammoniacal 
kind, ſince no concrete urinous falt is got from it, but 
the acid ſalt wherewith it abounds, joined with earths, 
forms a concrete reſembling tartar, or ſalt of coral com- 
bined with a large proportion of ſulphur. 

Agrimony has a ſaline taſte, ſubaſtringent and acid; its 
juice turns the tincture of heliotropium to a faint red, ſo 
that its aſtringent and aperitive virtues ſeem both owing 
to the ſame auſtere ſalt. For though theſe effects ſeem 
contrary to one another, yet they often flow from one 
and the ſame principle, the ſtrengthening of the weak 
and lax fibres of the ſolid parts. Experience ſhews, ſays 
Geoffroy, that agrimony has the virtues ſuppoſed to ariſe 
from its compoſition ; for it is aſtringent, detergent, re- 
ſolvent, vulncrary, and aperient. 

The country people uſe the common or eſſential agrimony 
bruiſed, or its juice, in contuſions, and freſh wounds. 
Etmuller ſays, it removes ſwellings and inflammations of 
the ſcrotum ; yet it is rarely found in ſhop-compoſitions, 
though frequently preſcribed by the ſurgeons, in diſcu- 
tient and vulnerary fomentations. 

AGRIMONY, ſweet-/melling, agrimonia odorata, is by ſome 

referred, for medicinal 2 to the former, as be- 
ing more grateful to infuſe for pectoral decoctions. It 
may be infuſed in water, or in Whey; and is efficacious 
in diſeaſes from a lax habit. 

AGRIMONY, hemp, eupatorium, in Botany, a genus of the 
ſyngenefia polygamia equalis claſs of plants. Its characters 
are theſe : it has a compound flower compoſed of her- 
maphrodite florets, included in one common ſcaly em- 
palement, whoſe ſcales are narrow, erect, and unequal ; 
and the florets have each five ſhort ſtamina. In the 
bottom is ſituated a ſmall germen, which becomes an 
oblong ſeed, crowned with down, fitting in the empale- 
ment. There are ſeveral ſpecies. : 

The common hemp agrimony is recommended as an he- 
atic and vulnerary, and has been alfo uſed in catarrhs; 
but it is at preſent very little known in the ſhops. 

AGRIMONY, water-hemp, bidens, in Botany, belongs to the 
ſame claſs with the former. Its characters are theſe : it 
has a compound flower, the middle or diſh compoſed of 
hermaphrodite florets; theſe have five ſtamina, with an 
oblong germen. The female flowers which compoſe the 
border are naked, and are all ſucceeded by a ſingle an- 

ular obtuſe ſeed, having two or more briſtles or teeth. 
t grows in wet places, and flowers in Auguſt. Several 
ſpecies of this plant are common weeds ; but there are 
Go ſpecies _— in the gardens of the curious. 
| 2 
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This herb is accounted hepatic and vulnerary. 
AGRIOCARDAMUM, fee CanrDaniNe. 
AGRIOCASTANDUM, the ſame as EARTH=NUT, popu- 

larly called pig - nut, and arnot. 

AGR A, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors 
for that ſpecies of wild Ax TIcHOARk, the root of which 
is uſed inſtead of the co/fus nigra. , 

AGRIOCOCCIMELA, or prunus fylveſtris. See PLUM- 
tres. 

AGRIOMELA, a name for the crab APPLE. 

AGRIOMELANZANION, in the botanical writings of the 
ancients, a word that has perplexed many of the later 
writers. The Arabian writers, Avicenna and Serapion, 
uſed the word bedengian for the fruit of the pormum amoris, 
a kind of eſculent nightſhade, or ſolanum, called by the 
old Greek writers, as 'Theophraſtus, &c. rychnus, and 
only diſtinguiſhed from the other firyehni, or night- 
ſhades, by its being deſcribed as wholeſome, not poi- 
ſonous. Prot this Arabic word bedengian, the Italians 
formed their word melanzana, and the late Greek writers 
their melanzanion, which they uſed as the name of the 
fame fruit. This, when the plant was cultivated in gar- 
dens, was probably larger and fairer, than when it grew 
wild; but, in this latter ftate, was not leſs uſed, but was 
diſtinguiſhed by the term agriomelanzanion. If. the Greeks, 
who uſe this word, or the melanzanion, would have a 
propriated them to the amoris, and diſtinguiſhed 
theſe from the other nightſhades, they would have done 
ſervice to the world. 

AGRION ſignifies the PEUCEDANUM, called alfo agrio- 

lon. 

ARPA Ol, in Antiquity, a name given to thoſe who 
fed on wild beaſts. ; 
2D word is compounded of afſp;&-, wild, and pa ſo, 

cat. 

AGRIORIGANUM, in Botany, wild marjoram. 

AGRIOSELINUM, in Botany, ſignifies wild PAR SLIT. 

AGRIPALMA, in Botany, a name given to MOTHER- 
WORT, 

AGRIPPA, a name applied, among the ancients, to chil- 
dren born in an unuſual or irregular manner; parti- 
cularly ſuch as come with the feet foremoſt, inſtead of 
the head. 

They were called agrippe, according to Pliny, on ac- 

count of their being (gre parti) born with difficulty. 

Daventer has a particular chapter of agrippas, or infants 

coming with their feet foremoſt, which, according to 

him, is one of the moſt convenient and fafe ways for a 

mature birth. 

Agrippa gives the denomination to an unguent, deſcribed 

in the Antidetarium Nicolai, and in ſeveral other diſpen- 

ſatories, ſuppoſed, by ſome, to have been — 1 

Agrippa king of Judæa, but, as others ſuſpect, by Ju- 

lius Agrippa, a Roman phyſician. 

AGRIPPI ANS, in rch Hiſtory, the followers of 

= inus biſhop of Carthage, in the third century, 


o firſt introduced and defended the practice of rebap- 


tixation. 
AGHRUM, in the Materia Medica of the ancients, a name 
iven to an impurer ſort of natrum. The purer fort of 
this ſalt they called halmyrhaga, and the coarſer and dir- 
tier kind agrium. The former of theſe they had from 
Media, the latter from Thrace. 

AGROM, a diſeaſe frequent in Bengal, and other parts of 
the Indies, wherein the tongue chaps and cleaves in ſe- 
veral places, being alſo extremely rough, and ſome- 
times covered with white ſpots. The Indians are very 

| fearſul of this diſeaſe, which they attribute to extreme 
heat of the ſtomach. 

Their remedy is, to chew the black-ſeeded baſilica, drink 
ſome chalybeated liquor, or the juice of large mint. 

AGROSTEMA, in Botany, the name given by Linnzus to 
a genus of plants of the decandria pentagynia claſs, uſually 


confounded by other authors among the ſpecies a 


LYCHNIS. 
The characters of the genus are theſe : the perianthium 
conſiſts of one leaf, which forms an oblong tube, of a 
coriaceous texture, and ribbed with ten ſtriæ. The limb 
of this, which is of the ſame length with the flower, is 
divided into five ſegments, which are flender and perma- 
nent. The flower conſiſts of five , the ungues of 
which are as long as the tube of the cup ; the limb is ob- 
tuſe and expanded. The ſtamina are ten ſubulated fila- 
ments affixed to the ungues of the flower. The antheræ 
are ſimple. The germen of the piſtil is oval. The 
les are capillary, and five in number: they are erect, 
and of the length of the ſtamina. The ſtigmata are 
ſimple. The fruit is an oblong capſule covered by the 
cup, and contains only one cell, in which are a number 
of ſpotted kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, in a looſe and free re- 
ceptacle. 15 
AGROSTIS, of the triandria digynia, in the Linnæan ſyſ- 
tem of Botany, the name of a diſtin genus of plants, of | 


the kind z the diſtinguiſhing characteriſties of wh; 
So : the calyx is a pointed bivalve glume, — 
ing only one flower. The flower is made of two pointeq 
be, bag ſhorter than the calyx, and has one of the valves 
larger than the other, and terminated by a beard or aun. 
The ſtamina are three capillary filaments longer than th, 
flower ; the anther are ſplit at their ends. The ger. 
men of the piſtil is roundiſh-; the ſtyles are two, refle, 
and hairy; and the ſtigmata are of a like ſtructure. The 
flower cloſely ſhuts in the ſeed, and does not open to let 
it fall out. The ſeed is ſingle, roundith, and pointed at 
each end. ; 
Agroſtis is commonly uſed for the ſpecies of graſs called 
tc 
This 


aſs, or conch-graſs. 
ones, and hence to cure oxen and theep 


plant is ſaid to diſſolve ſtones, eſpeciall bilioug 
t feed 


| it. 

AGROSTOGRAPHIA, in Phyfwlgy, the hifory, or de. 
ſcription of gramens, or plants of the graſſy kind. 

The word is compounded of «ſpars, g79/5, and ypagy, 
deſcription. 

AC ating is alſo the title of a learned and labs. 
rious work of John Scheuchzer, containing an exact de. 
ſcription of about four hundred ſpecies of graſs ; parti. 
cularly dogs-tooth, cyperus, cyperoides, ruſhes, &c. all dif. 
poſed in a new method; yet the h;/ory is far from being 


complete. 

A-GROUND expreſſes the ſituation of a thip, whoſe bot. 

. tom, or any part of it, reſts upon the ground. 

AGRYPNIA, ATPTTIINIA, a privation of fteep ; other. 
wiſe called w ATCHING, waking, vigilie, pervigilium, &c. 
In the Greek church, it is uſed for the vigil of any of 
the greater ſeaſt- days, obſerved by the monks and clergy. 

AGUAGUIN, in Botany, the name of a ſhrub among the 
Africans, who eſteem it greatly as a balſamic and yul. 
nerary. The leaves of this ſhrub reſemble thoſe of our 
common lilac; they grow alternately, and ſtand upon 
foot-ſtalks of half an inch long; and when held up to 
the light, they ſhew a fine texture of the ſmaller veins, 
Philoſ. Tranſat. Ne 232. 

AGUAPECACA, in Zoology, the name of a Braſilian bird 
of the moor-hen kind. It is of the ſize of a pigeon, 
very long-legged, and has a beak like that of the galli- 
naceous kind. Its back, and the upper part of its wings, 
are brown, and in each wing they have a ſharp horn, or 

ickle, ſerving for their defence. 

AGUARA-QUIYA, in Botany, a Brafil plant, thought to 
be the folanum vulgare, or common nightſhade, by Ray. 

AGUARA-PONDA, in Botany, a plant otherwiſe called, 

viola ſpicata Braſiliana. It grows to the height of a foot 
and an half, or more, with a ſmooth, round, green, and 
jointed ſtalk. At each joint come forth four, five, or 
more, narrow, ſerrated, pointed, » and unequal 
leaves. The top of the ſtalk bears an ear a foot long, 
ſmooth, and covered with flowers of a fine violet azure, 
or the colour of our viola martia, conſiſting of five roundiſh 
leaves. The whole flower is not unlike the viola martia, 
and has ſomewhat of its ſmell. The root is ſtraight, 
of a moderate thickneſs, and ſhoots out into abundance 
of leſſer ones, and theſe again into filaments. 
There is another kind, diſtinguiſhed by the wideneſs of 
its ear of flowers, which repreſents a helmet of a green 
colour. It is marked with cubic pits, from whence pro- 
ceed azure flowers. 

AGUE, a periodical diſeaſe, of the fever kind, conſiſting 
in a cold ſhivering fit, ſucceeded by a hot one; and go- 
ing off in a diaphoreſis, or ſweating. 

If the coldneſs and ſhivering be inconſiderable, and only 
the hot fit felt, the diſeaſe is called an intermitting fever. 
According to the periods or times of the returns of the fit, 
the diſeaſe is either a QUOTIDIAN, TERTIAN, or QUAR- 
TAN ague, or fever. 
The cauſe of agues ſeems to be, an obſtructed perſpira- 
tion, or whatever, by overloading the juices, retards their 
motion, or occaſions a lentor in the blood. — The = 
83 ſeems to be a corruption of the humours of the 

14 ſymptoms are, heavineſs, and reaching; a 
weak, flow pulſe ; coldneſs and ſhivering felt firſt in the 
Joints, thence creeping over the whole body ; pain in the 
ins, and an involuntary motion of the under jaw. 

A vernal ague is eaſily cured z but an autumnal one is 

more obſtinate, eſpecially in aged and cachectical per- 

ſons; and, particularly, if complicated with a dropſy, 

88 &c. | 
hen an ague proves fatal, it is uſually in the cold fit, 

through the oppreſſion of the ſpirits. 
he cure is uſually begun with an emetic of ipecacuanba, 

an hour before the acccſs, and completed with the cortex 

Peruvianus, adminiſtered in the interval between two fits; 

and continued, at times, to prevent a relapſe. 

We meet with divers other methods of curing agues, be- 

ſides that by the cortex; as by means of tea, which taken 


an hour before the acceſs, is faid to remove the obſtruc- 
uon, 


A G U 


tion, and correct the acidity ; by ſal volatile, which acts 
by attenuating the blood: in the iſland of Tino, Þy Fro 


| infuſion of flowers of little centaury. See Philo. 
Ne 145- 


| Etmuller gives divers inſtances of agues cured by porting 
effecte 


the patient in a fit of paſſion. Others have been 


by a fright, a fit of drunkenneſs, &c. Do we not of- 


« ten ſee agues cured by amulets and pericarpia ? I myſelf, 


« ſays Mr. Boyle, was cured of a violent quotidian by 
« applying to my wriſts a paſte made of bay-ſalt, new 
hops, and blue currants, which has alſo reheved many 


others both of quotidians and tertians.” 


Lord Bacon fays, * It is often tried, that juices of ſtock- 


« gilly-flowers, roſe-campion, garlick, and other things, 


applied to the wriſts, and renewed, have cured long 


© apues,” He likewiſe recommends in the heats of agues, 
to hold eggs of alabaſter, and balls of cryſtal, in the 
hands. | 


Dr. Pringle accounts for them, by means of the prin- 
ciple of putrefaction. The heat of the body, he ob- 
ſerves, varies little; and therefore the corruption pro- 
duced in any of the humours muſt happen in a de- 


terminate time, If we ſuppoſe, that in the paroxyſm, 
the more corrupted particles of the blood do not at all 
paſs off throug the ſkin with the ſweat, but that ſome 


part of them 1s diſcharged with the bile ; their particles 


coming into the inteſtines, and being from thence taken 
up by * lacteals, and carried into the blood, may there 
8 às a new ferment, and occaſion a return of the fit. 
Thus the corruption of the bile may be the cauſe of the 
firſt fit, as well as of thoſe that follow. He farther adds, 


that though all moiſt countries are ſubject to agues of 


ſome kind or other; yet if the moiſture is pure, and the 
ſummers are not cloſe and hot, they will moſtly be re- 
gular tertian aguet, and admit an eaſy cure. But if the 
moiſture ariſes from long ſtagnating water, in which 
plants, fiſhes, and inſects, die and rot, then the damps, 
— of a putrid nature, occaſion not only more fo 
quent, but more dangerous fevers, which more com- 
monly appear in the form of quotidians, and double ter- 
tians, than that of * ones. Accordingly they are 
found to vary with the 
putrefaction in a great meaſure depends. 
Though the bark be the moſt effectual remedy in this 
diſtemper, yet it has been known to cauſe worſe diſ- 
orders. 

Acve-cate, the popular name for a hard tumour on the 
left fide of the belly, lower than the falſe ribs, ſaid to 
be the effect of intermitting fevers. 

Acvr-free is a name given by ſome to SASSAFRAS, on ac- 
count of its febrifuge virtue. | 

AGUGLIA, ſee OBEL1sK. 
AGUGLIA is alſo the name given by the Italian fiſhermen 
to the acus of Oppian, called in Engliſh the 6aR-F1$H. 

AGUILLANEUF, or AUG1LLANEUF, a form of rejoic- 


ing uſed among the ancient Franks on the firſt day of 


the year. 
The word is compounded of the French a, to, gui, mi/- 
flete, and Pan neuf, i. e. the new year. 
Its origin is traced from a druid ceremony : the prieſts 
uſed to go yearly in December, which with them was 
reputed a ſacred month, to gather miſsleto of the oak in 
great folemnity. The prophets marched in the front, 
singing hymns in honour of their deities; after theſe 
came a herald with a caduceus in his hand ; theſe were 
followed by three druids a-breaſt, bearing the things ne- 
ceſſary for ſacrifice. Laſt of all came the chief, or arch- 
druid, accompanied with the train of people. 
The chief druid climbing the oak, cut of the miſsleto 
with a golden fickle, and the other druids received it in 
a white cloth. On the firſt day of the year it was diſtri- 
buted among the people, after 1 bleſſed and conſe- 
crated it by crying au gui an neuf, to proclaim the new 
ear. 

his cry is ſtill continued in Picardy, with the addition 
of plantez, plantez, to wiſh a plentiful year. In Bur- 
gundy, and ſome other parts, the children uſe the ſame 
word to beg a new year's gift. 
Of later times the name auguillaneuf was alſo given to a 
2 of begging, Rand * ſome _— for church 

rs, on new year's day, by a troop of youn le 

of 1 both ſexes, having a chief, &c. It nn 
divers ridiculous ceremonies, as dancing in the church, 
- 8 which occaſioned the ſynods to ſuppreſs it. 


» or AUGUILLEs, cotton cloth, manufactured 
at Aleppo. 


AGUL, in Botany, a ſmall ſhrub very prickly. Its leaves 
are longith, and reſemble thoſe of he 5 raſs. It 


— with flowers of a reddiſh colour. eſe are 
ucceeded by red huſks. Its root is long, and of a pur- 
= colour. 


is plant is otherwiſe called alhagi maurorum, by Rau- 
wolf: it grows in Arabia, Perſia, and handy 


eaſon, on which the degree of 


| ſon as any knowu ſpecies of ſerpent. 
| 


AHI 


Manna is found on its leaves, as large as the grains of 
coriander, of the ſame taſte and ſmell as outs, but it 
melts if the ſun ſhines upon it. The leaves of this plant 


are 7 — 

AGURAH, in Fewiſh Antiquity, the twentieth part of an 
ancient filver HEK EL. 

The oguroh is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called ge- 
_ and tefbitah. The Septuagint tranſlation renders it 
0X05 - 

AGUSADURA, in Ancient Cuſtoms, a fee due from vaſſals 
to their lord, for ſharpening their plowing tackle. 
Anciently the tenants in ſome manors were not allowed 
to have their rural implements — * —— but 
whom the lord appointed; for which an acknowledg- 
ment was to be paid, called aguſadura, in ſome places 
Ae which ſome take to be ſame with what was 
otherwiſe called reillage, from the ancient Ftench reille, 
a plough-ſhare. 

AGUTI, in Zoology, the name of an American animal, 

much reſembling the Guinea pig, as we call it, having 
the characters of the rat-kind, with the voice and hair 
of the hog. 
The hairs are very hard, thick, and gloſſy, and are of a 
mixt colour, of a reddiſh and brown, with more or leſs 
black; thoſe on the belly however are yellowiſh ; its 
head and whiſkers are like thoſe of the rabbit-kind, but 
that the noſe is ſharper, and the upper chop longer than 
the under one, as in the hog-kind ; the upper lip is ſplit 
as in the hare, and the legs are naked, or have at the 
utmoſt only a few ſcattering hairs on them ; the fore-feet 
have four toes, and the hinder ones ſix, and theſe are 
much longer than the fore-legs; its tail is very ſhort, 
and its eyes prominent; its voice altogether reſembles 
the grunting of a hog. It is a very voracious animal, 
devouring its food with extreme eagerneſs, and uſing its 
fore-feet for hands in the manner of the ſquirrel. It 
runs very ſwiftly, and is very expert at digging, ſo that 
it ſoon buries itſelf in the earth. When provoked, it 
raiſes all the hair of its back upright, and ſtrikes the 
earth with its hinder feet. 

AGUTI 'TREVA iaſale Marignane, in Botany, a plant men- 
tioned by De Laet. It has the leaves of the orange-tree, 
only thinner, a dewy flower, a large fruit, with a greeniſh 
rind, which contains kernels like thoſe of the pomegra- 
nate, thin, ſweet, and not ill taſted. 

AGUTIGUEPA obi Braſilien ſibus, in Medicine, the name 
given by many authors to the arrow-root, or ſagittaria 
alexipharmaca of the Weſt-Indies. | 

AGYEI, in Antiquity, a kind of obeliſks conſecrated to 
Apollo, and placed in the veſtibules of houſes, for their 
ſecurity. 

The agyei were no other than huge ſtones, or perhaps 
ſometimes timber, having either a circular or ſquare ba- 
ſis, and terminating in a point at the top, ſacred to 
Apollo, or, as ſome ſay, to Bacchus, as protector of the 
high-ways. Others will have them to have been erected 
to both thoſe deities. 

AGYNIANT, in Church Hiſtory, a ſect who condemned all 
uſe of fleſh, and marriage, as not inſtituted by God, but 
introduced at the inſtigation of the devil. 

The word is compounded of the privative a, and un, 
woman. They are ſometimes alſo called _—_— and 
agynii; and are ſaid to have appeared about the year 


69g. 

AGYRTA, in Antiquity, a kind of ſtrolling impoſtors 
running about the country, to pick up money by telling 
fortunes at rich men's doors, pretending to cure diſeaſes, 
by charms, ſacrifices, and other religious myſteries ; alſo 
to expiate the crimes of their deceaſed anceſtors, by 
virtue of certain odours and fumigations; to- torment 
their enemies, by the uſe of magical verſes, and the like. 
The word is formed of the verb a ſupo, { congregate ; al- 
luding to the practice of quacks, who gather a crowd 
about them. 6 

AHALOTH, in the Materia Medica, a name uſed by ſome 
writers for the lignum-alces, or aloes-woed, It is the He- 
brew name. 

AHANGIER, in Jchthyology, a name given by Albertus, 
and others, to the fiſh called by authors acus, warts, 
and by us the GARFISH. The ſhape of this fiſh, which 
is very long and fender, has cauſed it to be confounded 
with the y nathus, or tobacco-pipe fiſh, called alſo acus; 
but they Adler extremely when examined; that being a 
true ſpecies of the /yngnathus, and this of the ESOxö or 


ike. 
A-HEAD, refers to any object that lies immediately be- 
fore a ſhip, or towards that point of the compals to 
which her ſtem is directed. 


| AHICCYATLI, in Zoology, the name of an American ſer- 


pent, approaching to the nature of the hæmorrhous and 
rattle-ſnake, but larger than the former, and wanting the 
rattle of the latter; it is as fatal in the effect of its poi- 


AHIUS, 


— 
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AHIUS, ſee 8 AL T tone. 

AHMELLA, in Botany, is a ſpecies of bidens, or water- 
hemp-agrimony. Its flowers are large, and reſemble 
thoſe of the oO the grow in large numbers on 
the tops of the ſtalk, and of e large branches, and are 
ſucceeded by oblong ſeeds, which have the ſame ſort of 
points at one end with thoſe of our common bidens, and 
all the other plants of that genus. The ſtalks are ſquare, 
and the leaves ſtand in pairs, and are in ſhape like thoſe 
of the common nettle. We have one ſpecies of it very 
common in all parts of England, about watry places; 
and eaſily known by its ſeeds, in Autumn, ſticking to the 
cloaths and ſtockings of people who go near the plant; 
by means of the three points at the end, which are 
ſharp and bearded. It would be worth while to try whe- 
ther theſe ſeeds poſſeſs virtues worthy notice in phyſic, 
for at preſent they are neglected. 

This plant, and the others of the ſame genus, are called 
by the name bidens, from the teeth or prickles at the ends 

of the ſeeds; but the word ſhould be tridens, for there 
are three of them. Philoſ. Tranſ. N' 257. 

AHOU Al, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants, 

- called by Linnæus CERBERA. 

The ſpecies of ahouai, mentioned by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe: 1. The ahouai of Thevet, or the apple-leaved poi- 
ſonous ahowai. And, 2. The nerium-leaved ah⁰it. By 
incifion into the bark a milky liquor is produced, that 
ſmells like garlick. 

A-HULL denotes the ſituation of a ſhip, when all her ſails 
are furled, on account of the violence of a ſtorm, and 
when having laſhed her helm to the lee-ſide, ſhe lies 
nearly with * ſide to the wind and ſea, her head being 
ſomewhat inclined to the direction of the wind. 

AIAIA, in Zoology, the name of a Braſilian bird, of the 
platea, or ſpoonbill-kind, called by the Portugueſe colhs- 
rado. It is exactly of the ſame ſhape, and much of the 
ſame ſize with the European ſpoonbill, and its beak is in 
the very ſame manner broad at the end. It is of a pale, 
but very bright and . fleſh-colour, on the back and 
wings; the other parts of its body are perfectly white; 
it is common about the ſhores of rivers, and its fleſh is 
very well taſted. 

ATAN, in Antiquity, a furious kind of dance, in uſe among 
the Grecians ; intended to repreſent the madneſs of that 
hero, aſter his defeat by Ulyſſes, to whom the Greeks 
had given the preference in his conteſt for Achilles's 
arms. 

Lucian, in his treatiſe of dancing, ſpeaks of dancing the 

A There was alſo an annual feaſt called Ajantia, 

4b, conſecrated to that prince, and obſerved with 
great ſolemnity in the iſland of Salamis, as well as in 

Attica; where, in memory of the valour of Ajax, a 
bier was expoſed, ſet out with a complete ſet of ar- 

' mour. + 

AICHMALOTARCHA, ſee AfcHMALOTARCHA, 

AlD, or AyDe, AuxIL1UM, literally denotes the help, 
ſaccour, or aſſiſtance, which any perſon lends another, 
when too weak to do, or avoid, ſomething. 

The word is French; formed, according to M. Menage, 
from the Italian aitare ; and that from the Latin adjutare, 
to help or offift. 

Ad, or AYDE, in Law, is when a petition is made in 
court, for the calling in of help from another perſon in- 
tereſted in the matter in queſtion ;3 who, it is probable, 
may not only ſtrengthen the party's cauſe who bis prays 
for aid, but alſo prevent a prejudice ariſing to his own 
right. —This is called aid prier ; but this courſe of pro- 
ceeding is now much diſuſed. 

A city, or corporation, holding a fee-farm of the king, 
may pray in aid of him, if any thing be demanded of 
them relating thereto. 

The aid prier is ſometimes alſo uſed, in the king's behalf, 
to prevent any proceedings 1 him till his counſel be 
called, and heard what they have to ſay for avoiding the 
king's prejudice, or loſs. Jenk. Cent. 64. Terms de 
Ley, 35. Stat. 4. Edw. I. and 14 Edw. III. 

Alp de camp, an officer in an army, whoſe buſineſs is to 

attend the general officers, and receive and carry their 
orders, as occaſion requires. 

When the king is in the field, he uſually appoints young 
volunteers of quality to carry his orders, who are called 
the king's aids de camp. 

Alp major, or adjutant, is an officer, whoſe buſineſs is to 

eaſe the MAJOR of part of his duty; and to perform it 
all in his abſence. 

Some majors have ſeveral aid majors.— Each troop of 
uards has but one major, who has two aid majors under 
im, or more, according as the buſineſs requires. 

Every regiment of foot has as many aid majors as it con- 
tains battalions. When the battalion is drawn up, the 
aid major's poſt is on the left, beyond all the captains, 
and behind the lieutenant-colonel. 
Alp, AvxILium, in our Ancient Cuſtoms, denotes a ſubſidy 


AID 
or ſum of money 


due to the lord, from his tenants, on 
certain occaſions. 


It differed from a fax, which is * at any time 
when wanted ; whereas the aid could only be levied 
where it was cuſtomary, and where the particular occa- 
ſion fell out. 

Such was the aid de relief, due from the tenants in fee 
_ the death of the lord meſn, to his heir, towards the 
charge of a relief of the fee, of the ſuperior lord. 

Such alſo was the aid chevel, or capital aid, due by vaſſals, 
to the chief lord, or the king, of whom they held in 
CAPITE,—Of this there are three kinds. 

The firſt, of chivalry; or, as they call it, par faire 
chevalier, towards making his eldeſt fon a knight, when 
arrived at the age of fifteen years: the ſecond of mar. 
riage, or par fille marier, towards marrying his eldeſt 
daughter,—Both theſe, with all charges incident thereto, 
are taken away by Stat. 12 Car. II. See TExuRE, 8ER“ 
VICE, &c.—Some will have them to have been firſt eſta. 
bliſhed in England, by William the Conqueror, and af. 
terwards transferred to Normandy ; but the more com- 
mon opinion is, that the Conqueror brought them with 
him. — The third was of RansomM, due when the lord 
was taken priſoner by the enemy. | 

In ſome provinces there was a 6 kind of aid; due 
whenever the lord ſhould undertake an expedition to the 
Holy Land. 

We alſo read of aids paid the lord, when he was diſpoſed 
to purchaſe any new land, or tenement. Theſe were 
only granted once in his life. —Alfo aids for the repair- 
ing, and fortifying of caſtles, ſeats, &c. 

Aids were at firſt impoſed by the lord, or king, at what 
rate he pleaſed ; but by the ſtatute of 3 Edw. I. a reſtraint 
was laid on common perſons being lords, and they were 
tied down to a fixed proportion; and by a ſublequent 
ſtatute, the ſame rate was extended even to the king. 
By the Stat. 34 Edw. I. it is ordained that the king ſhall 
levy no aid or tax, without his parliament. 

Aids ſeem to have been firſt eſtabliſhed with a view to the 
clients and freedmen of ancient Rome, who made pre- 
ſents to their patron towards his daughter's fortune, as 
alſo on his birth-day, and on other ſolemn occafions.— 
Accordingly, Boutciller relates, that in his time, theſe 
aids depended on the courteſy and good will of the vaſ- 
ſals; for which reaſon they were called, droits de complai- 
ance, 

The biſhops alſo received aids from their eccleſiaſtics, 
called fynodals, and penteceflals. They were to be paid at 
the time of their conſecration z or when they had a 
king to entertain; or when called by the pope to his 
court, or to a council; as alſo when thcy went to re- 
ceive the pallium. 

Add, that the archdeacons alſo exacted aids from the 
clergy of their juriſdiction. See PRocuRaT1ON. 

A kind of feudal aids are ſtill levied in Germany, &c. 
under the title of callectæ. 


Alps are alſo uſed in matters of polity, for any extraordi- 


nary taxes, or impoſitions, occaſionally levied by the 
king and parliament, upon the ſubjects ; to ſupport the 
charges of the government, when the ordinary revenue 
is deficient, 


AlD, royal, is a name frequently given to the land-tax. 


| 


Alp, in Theology, the aids or affiſtances of divine favour, 


which are offered to man, have been the ſubject 
of much diſpute betwixt Janſeniſts and Jeſuits ; for the 
compoſing whereof, a celebrated congregation 
erected at Rome under the title of congregation of > 
congregatio de auxiliis. 

Some divines, after St. Auguſtin, diſtinguiſh two kinds 
of aids, viz. fine gue, and quo. 

Auxilium fine quo, that which the mind is at liberty either 
to uſe or refuſe ; ſuch is ſuppoſed to have been the aid 
miniſtred to man in the ſtate of innocency, while his 
mind and will were ſound and upright. 

Auxilium guo amounts to what is otherwiſe called effica- 
cious grace, which ſurmounts and ſubdues the will ; 
ſuch, according to the Calviniſts and Janſeniſts, is ſup- 
poſed to be the aid miniſtred by grace, in the preſent 
fallen ſtate of human nature. 


Ains, in the Manege, are helps, or aſſiſtances, which ſome 


call cheriſhings, by which the horſeman contributes to- 
wards the motion, ar action, required of the horſe ; by 
a diſcrete uſe of the bridle, * na ſpur, poinſon, rod, 
calf of the leg, and voice; and alſo by a juſt and well- 
timed motion of the body. 

Such a horſe knows his ards, anſwers his aids, takes bis 
aids with vigour, &c.—The aids are made uſe of, to 
avoid the neceſſity of corrections.— The ſame aids, give! 
in a different manner, become corrections. 

The aids uſed to make a horſe go in airs, are very dif- 
ferent from thoſe required in going upon the ground 
Newcaſtle. 


The inner heel, inner leg, and inner rein, are called 2 
Gian. 


L- 


A1ps, in the French Law, denote a duty paid on all goods 


Alps, court of, in France, is a ſovereign court, erected for 


AIEREBA, in Zoology, 


AIGEIROS, a name ſometimes given to black POPLAR. 
AIGHENDALE, a liquid meaſure in Lancaſhire, contain- 


AIGITHALUS, af, in Zoology, a name by which 


AIGLETTE, in Heraldry, ſee EacLer. 
AIGRETTA, in Zoology, a name uſed by ſome authors, 


AIGUE marine, in Natural Hiſtory. See Aqua Ma- 


AIR 


aids, The outer heel, outer leg, &c. are outer aids, See 
Berenger's Art of Horſemanſhip, vol. ii. p. 92, &c. 


4 tranſported either out of, or into the kingdom. 
2 6 ſenſe, 2 anſwer to what the Latins call — 
lia, a vehendis mercibus, and are paid by all kinds of per- 
ſons, privileged, or non-privileged; by which they diſ- 
fer from tailles, taxes, which are only paid by the pea- 
ſants, being a ſort of 7 anſwering to what the 
Latins call tributum. . The farm of the aids was formerly 
diſtin from, but now united to, that of the gabelles, 
and other impoſts. 


cognizance of matters relating to the taxes.—A 

—— — to this from the cone of elections, wh 
matters relating to the taille are firſt heard. — The court of 
aids of a province is ſometimes ſeparated from the parlia- 
ment of the province, and fixed in another city, as at 
Montpelier, Montauban, 8&c.—There are thirteen courts 
of aids, of which the 22 is that at Paris. 

the name of a fiſh of the paſtinacha 
marina kind, but differing from all the others, in that the 
form of its body is regularly round, or oval, and its head 
placed far within the verge of its thin part. It is com- 
mon in the weſtern ocean; but it is not much eſteemed 
for the table, being more loofe and flabby in its fleſh 
than the other kinds. 


ing ſeven quarts. 


ſome of the old authors called the Parvus, or titmouſe, 


as the name of a diſtinct ſpecies of heron, but ſeeming 
to be no other than a ſynonym of the Gaza grovane, or 
ARDEA alba minor, the ſmall white heron. 


rind. 

AIGUISCE, AiGu1ssF', or EGuisCE', in Heraldry, a term 
applied to a CRO0ss, when its four ends are ſharpened, but 
ſo as to terminate in obtuſe angles. 

The croſs argui/ce differs from the croſs FITCHE'E, in that 
the latter L tapering by degrees to a ſharp point; 
whereas only the ends of the former are tapered. 

AILE, or A1EL, in Law, a writ which lies where the 
rand-father, or great-grand-father, called beſaile, was 
eiſed of lands or tenements in fee-fimple, on the day 
he died; and a ſtranger abates or enters the ſame day, 
and diſpoſſeſſeth the heir or grand-child. See ABATE- 
MENT, 

2 word is formed of the French aieul, avus, grand- 
aher. 

AILERONS, in Natural Hiſtory, petty-wings, a French 
term, expreſſing two ſmall ſhelly ſubſtances, reſembling 
parts of wings, or young and juſt growing wings, and 
found in the two-winged flies, ſituated at the root of the 


larger wings. 
The word is a diminutive of the French aile, wing. 
AILES vitrees, in Natural Hiſtory, a French term, uſed to 
expreſs the wings of a ſeries of inſets, which ſeem of 
a middle nature, between the fly and the butterfly kind, 
and are therefore called PAPILION mouches by theſe 
writers, The wings of theſe inſects are in part covered 
with duſt, or ſcales, and in part free from it, and tranſ- 
Parent. In theſe free parts they look glafly ; whence 
their name, ſignifying g/aſſy wings. 
AIPIMIXIRA, in Zoology, the name of an American fiſh, 
more uſually known by the name of puDIano., It is a 
{mall fiſh, of the ſhape of a pearch, with a purple back, 
and yellow ſides and belly. | 
IR, Ae, in Phyſics, a thin, fluid, claſtic, tranſparent, 
ponderous, compreſlible, and dilatable body; ſurround- 
ing the terraqueous globe to a conſiderable height. 
Air was conſidered by ſome of the ancients as an element ; 
but then, by element, they underſtood a different thing 
irom what we do. See ELERUEN Ts. 
It is certain, that air, taken in the popular ſenſe, is far 
from the ſimplicity of an elementary ſubſtance z though 
lome of its properties and uſes in a ſtate of combination 
with various ſubſtances, from which it has been extri- 
cated by modern analyſis, may entitle it to this appel- 


lation.—Hence, air may be diſtinguiſhed into proper 


2 elementary, and vulgar or heterogeneous. 
IR, elementary, or A1R properly ſo called, is a certain ſubtile, 
nomogeneous, elaſtic matter; the baſis, or fundamental 


ingredient of the atmoſpherical air, and that which 


pre it the denomination. 
n 


moſt or h "A gy og , : 
ſolid form Pda all bodies, exiſting in them under a 


Unguiſhing properties, and ſerving as their cement, and 
c univerſal bond of nature; but capable, by certain 


this ſenſe, it likewiſe enters into the compoſition of 


» deprived of its elaſticity, and moſt of its dif- | 
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proceſſes, of being diſengaged from them, recovering its 


elaſticity, and reſembling the air of our atmoſphere. - See 


Hales's Vegetable Statics, ch. vi. 
The peculiar nature of this aerial matter we know but 
little of; what authors have advanced concerning it 
being chiefly conjectural. We have no way of altoge- 
ther ſeparating it from the other matters with which in 
its pureſt ſtate it is more or leſs combined, and conſe- 
quently no way of aſcertaining, with ſatisfactory evi- 
dence, its peculiar properties, abſtractedly from thoſe of 
other bodies. 
Dr. Hook, and ſome others, maintain, that it is the 
ſame with the ther, or that fine, fluid, active matter, 
diffuſed through the whole expanſe of the celeſtial regions : 
which coincides with Sir I. Newton's ſubtile medium, or 
ſpirit. In this view it is ſuppoſed to be a body ſui generis, 
ingenerable, incorruptible, immutable, preſent in all 
places, in all bodies. 
Others, conſidering only its property of elaſticity, which 
they account its eſſential and conſtituent character, ſuppoſe 
it to be mechanically producible ; and to be no other than 
the matter of other bodies fo modified and altered, as to 
become permanently elaſtic.—Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, 
that the particles of denſe, compact, and fixed ſub- 
ſtances, cohering by a ſtrong attractive force, are not 
ſeparable without a vehement heat, or perhaps not with- 
out fermentation ; and ſuch bodies, being at length ra- 
refed by ſuch heat or fermentation, become true per- 
manent air; and diſtinguithable from vapour, which is 
only apparent or 1ran/ient arr, as is evident from the ex- 
riment with the ev/ipile. Optics, Qu. 31. p. 371, 
. Ed. 3. See Alx, 2 220 55 EY 


Alk, vulgar, or heterogeneous, is a coalition of corpuſcles of 


various kinds, which together conſtitute one fluid maſs, 
wherein we live and move, and which we are continual! 
receiving and expelling by reſpiration. —'The whole af. 
ſemblage of this makes what we call the atmoſphere ; 
where this air, or atmgſpbere, terminates, there ether is 
ſuppoſed to commence z which is diſtinguiſhed from arr, 
by its not making any ſenſible refraction of the rays of 
light, as air does. 

Air, in this popular and extenſive meaning of the term, 
is acknowledged by Mr. Boyle to be the moſt heteroge- 
neous body in the univerſe ; Boerhaave ſhews it * 
an univerſal chaos, or colluvies, of all kinds of created 
bodies. Beſide the matter of light or fire, which conti- 
nually flows into it from the heavenly bodies, and pro- 
bably the magnetic effluvia of the earth, whatever fire 
can volatilize is found in the air. 

Hence, for inſtance, 1. The whole foſſil kingdom muſt 
neceflarily be found in it: for all of that tribe, as falts, 
ſulphurs, ſtones, metals, &c. are convertible into tume, 
and thus capable of being rendered part of the air.— 
Gold itſelf, the moſt fixed of all natural bodies, is found 
to adhere cloſe to the ſulphur in mines; and thus to be 
raiſed along with it. Mr. Boyle obſerves, that beſide the 
ſaline efluvia of the common ſort, ſuch as the nitrous, 


vitriolic, marine, &c. there may be many compounded 


kinds of ſalts in the air, which we have not on earth, 
ariſing from different ſaline ſpirits, fortuitouſly meeting 
and mixing together. Thus, the glaſs windows of an- 
cient buildings are ſometimes obſerved to be. corroded, 
as if they had been worm-caten ; though none of the 
ſimple ſalts abovementioned have the faculty of cor- 
roding glaſs. 

Sulphurs too muſt make a conſiderable ingredient of the 
air, on account of thoſe many volcanos, grottos, caverns, 
and other ſpiracles chiefly affording that mineral, diſperſed 
through the globe. 

2. All the parts of the animal kingdom mutt alfo be in 
the arr : xa beſide the copious Muvia continually 
emitted from their bodies, by the vital heat, in the ordi- 
nary proceſs of perſpiration; by means of which an 
animal, in the courſe of its duration, impregnates the 
air with many times the quantity of its own body ; 
we find that any animal when dead, being expoſed 1a 
the air, is in a certain time wholly incorporated with 
it, | 

3. As to vegetables, none of that claſs can be ſup- 
poſed wanting; ſince we know that all vegetables by pu- 
trefaction, become volatile. 

The aſſociations, 722 attritions, diſſolutions, and 
other operations of one fort of matter upon another, 
may likewife be conſidered as ſources of numerous other 
neutral, or anonymous bodies, unknown to us. 


Air, in this general ſenſe, is one of the moſt conſider- 


able and univerſal agents in all nature; being concerned 
in preſervation of life, and the production of moſt of the 

henemena relating to our world. — Its properties and ef- 
fects, including a great part of the reſearches and dif- 
coveries of the modern hers, have in a conſider- 
able degree been reduced to preciſe laws and demon- 
ſtrations ; in — they make a very — 
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and important branch of the mixed mathematics, called 
PNEUMATICS. 


Alg, mechanical properties and effefts of. The moſt conſi- 


4 


derable of theſe are its fluidity, weight, and elaſticity. 

I. Hluidity.— That the air is a fluid, is evident from the 
eaſy paſſage it affords to bodies through it; as in the pro- 
pagation of ſmells, and other Muvia, and the eaſy con- 
veyance it affords to ſounds : tor theſe, and ſimilar ef- 
fects, prove it to be a. body, whoſe parts give way to 
any force impreſſed, and, in yielding, are caſily moved 
among themſelves; which is the definition of a uid. 
Beſides, it is certain, that no degree of cold has ever yet 
been produced, natural or artificial, ſtrong enough to 
deprive it of its 6 : 
They who, with the Carteſians, make fuidity to conſiſt in 
a perpetual inteſtine motion of the parts, find that arr 
anſwers alſo to that character: thus, in a darkened room, 
where the ſpecies of external objects are brought in by a 
ſingle ray, they appear in a continual fluctuation; and 
thus even the more accurate thermometers are obſerved 
never to remain a moment at reſt. 

The cauſe of this pony of air is attributed by ſome late 
philoſophers to the fire intermixed with it; without 
which, they imagine, the atmoſphere would harden into 
a ſolid, impenetrable maſs.— And hence, the greater the 
degree of fire, the more fluid, moveable, and pervious, 
is the air: and thus, as the degree of fire is continu- 
ally varying, according to the circumſtances and poſition 
of the heavenly bodies, the air is kept in a continual re- 
ciprocation. — Buffon's Hiſt. Nat. Supp. vol. 1. 
Hence, in a great meaſure, it is, that on the tops of the 
higher mountains, the ſenſes of ſmelling, hearing, &c. 
are found very feeble. The increaſed rarity of the air 
at a conſiderable height may account for this effect ; but 
the above hypotheſis is contradicted by the more ſenſible 
experience ot cold : the air near the ſurface of the earth 
deriving greater heat from the reflected, than from the 
direct rays of the ſun. See MOUNTAINS. 

II. Weight or gravity.—Galileo firſt diſcovered that air 
had weight, Dial. I. but the preſſure of the atmoſphere 
was obſerved by his diſciple Torricelli; and the variations 
of it depending on different heights, by M. Paſcal.— 
That the air is heavy, follows from its being a body; 
weight being an eſſential property of matter. But we 
have many arguments to the fame purpoſe from ſenſe, 
and experiment : thus, the hand, applied on the orifice 
of a veſſel empty of air, ſoon feels the load of the in- 
cumbent atmoſphere. —'Thus, glaſs veſſels, exhauſted of 
their air, are eaſily cruſhed to pieces by the weight of 
the air without. $o, two ſmall hollow ſegments of a 
ſphere, four inches in diameter, exactly fitting each 
other, being emptied of air, are preſſed together with a 
force equal to 188 pounds, by the weight of the ambient 
air; and that they are kept together 6 the preſſure of 
the air is evident, by ſuſpending them in an exhauſted 
receiver, where they will ſeparate of themſelves. Far- 
ther, if a tube, cloſe at one end, be filled with mer- 
cury, and the other end immerged in a baſon of the 
ſame fluid, and thus erected, the mercury in the tube 
will be ſuſpended at the height of about thirty inches 
above the ſurface of that in the baſon. 'The reaſon of 
which ſuſpenſion is, that the mercury in the tube cannot 
fall lower, without raiſing that in the baſon; which be- 
ing preſſed down by the weight of the incumbent at- 
moſphere, cannot: give way, unleſs the weight of the 
mercury in the tube exceeds that of the air out of it.— 
That this is the caſe, is evident; becauſe, if the whole 
apparatus be included in the receiver of an air-pump, 
the mercury will fall in proportion as the air is ex- 
hauſted ; and on gradually letting in the ar again, the 
mercury reaſcends to its former height. —This makes 
what is uſually called the Torricellian experiment. 

To ſay no more, we can actually weigh air; for a veſſel, 
full even of common air is found, by a very nice balance, 
to weigh more than when the air is exhauſted ; a quart 
of air weighing about 17 grains; and the effect is pro- 
portionably more ſenſible, if the ſame veſſel be weighed 
full of condenſed air in a receiver void of air. 

The weight of air is continually varying, according to 
the different degree of heat and cold, and the concur- 
rence of other cauſes. Ricciolus eſtimates its weight to 
that of water, to be as 1 to 1000; Merſennus as 1 to 
1300, or 1 to 1356; Lana, as 1 to 640; Galileo only 
makes it as 1 to 400. Mr. Boyle, by a more accurate 
experiment, found it about London, as 1 to 938; and 
thinks, all things conſidered, the proportion of 1 to 1000 
may be taken as a medium; for there is no fixing an 
preciſe ratio, ſince not only the air, but the water itſelt, 
1s continually varying. Add, that experiments made in 
different places neceſſarily vary, on account of the differ- 
ent heights of the places, the ſeaſons of making the ex- 
periment, and the different denſities of air correſpond- 
ing to theſe circumſtances. ' It mult be added, however, 


— 


that by experiments made ſince, before the Royal 80 
ciety, the proportion of air to water was, firſt, ſound 1; 


1 to 840; then, as 1 to 852; and a third time, ag 1 to 
860. Phil. 'Tranſ. N* 181.—And laſtly, by a very ſim. 


ple and accurate experiment of Mr. Haukſbee, the pro- 


portion was ſettled as 1 to 885. Phyſ. Mechan. Exper 
— But theſe experiments being all made in the ſumme; 
months, when the barometer was 294 inches high, D. 
Jurin thinks, that at a medium between heat and cold. 
when the barometer is 30 inches high, the proportion 
between the two fluids may be taken as 1 to 800; which 
agrees with the obſervation of the honourable Mr. Ca. 
vendiſh, the thermometer being at 50% and the barg. 
meter at 294 inches Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ivi. p. 152. 
Air, then, being heavy and fluid, the laws of its prayi. 
tation, or preſſure, may be inferred to be the ſame as in 
other fluids ; and conſequently its preſſure muſt be as it; 
perpendicular altitude. This is alſo confirmed by expe. 
riment.— For removing the Torricellian tube to a more 
elevated place, where the incumbent column of air i; 
ſhorter, a proportionably ſhorter column of mercury is 
ſuſtained. On this principle depend the ſtructure and 
office of the BAROMETER. 
From hence, alſo, it follows, that the arr, like all other 
fluids, muſt preſs equally every way.— This is confirmed 
by obſerving, that foft bodies ſuſtain this preſſure with. 
out any change of figure, and brittle bodies, without 
breaking; though the preſſure upon them be equal to 
that of a column of mercury thirty inches high, or a 
column of water of thirty-two feet. It is obvious, that 
no other cauſe can preſerve ſuch bodies unchanged 
but the equable preſfure on all fides, which. reſiſts as 
much as it is refilted. And hence, upon removing or 
diminiſhing the preſſure on one fide only, the effec) of 
the preſſure is ſoon perceived on the other. For the 
ny and effect of this preſſure of the atmoſphere on 
the human body, and on the furface of the earth, fee 
ATMOSPHERE, | 
From the gravity of the air, conſidered in connection 
2 fluidity, ſeveral of its uſes and effects are de- 
ucible. 


1. By means of its weight, &c. it cloſely inveſts the earth, 


with ,all the bodies _—_ it; and conſtringes and binds 
them down with a force amounting, according to the 


computation of M. Paſchal, to 2232 pounds weight upon 


every ſquare foot, or upwards, of 15 pounds upon every 
inch ſquare. Hence it 3 e. gr. the arterial veſſels 
of plants and animals from being too much diſtended by 


the impetus of the circulating juices, or by the elaſtic 


force of the air fo plentifully contained in the blood. 
Thus, we ſec, in the operation of cupping, that, upon a 
diminution of the preſſure of the air, the parts of the body 
grow tumid ; which neceſſarily alters the manner of the 
circulation through the capillaries, &c. 

The ſame cauſe binders the juices from ouſing and eſcap- 
ing through the pores of their containing veſſels : this is 
experienced by ſuch as travel up high mountains, who, 
in proportion as they aſcend, find themſelves more and 
more relaxed; and at length become ſubject to a ſpitting 
of blood, and other hæmorrhages; becauſe the air doth 
not ſufficiently conſtringe the veſſels of the lungs. Simi- 
Jar effects are obſerved in animals that are incloſed un- 
der the receiver of the air-pump, who, as the air is taken 
from them, pant, ſwell, vomit, and diſcharge their urine 
and excrements. See VACUUM. 

2. The weight of the air promotes the mixture of conti- 
| rag fluid bodies. Hence many liquids, as oils and 
alts, which readily and fpontaneouſly mix in air, re- 
main, on the removal of it, in a ſtate of ſeparation. 

3. This gravity of air does in ſome caſes determine the 
action of one body upon another. 

And, 4. to the ſame principle are chiefly owing our 
winds, which are only air put in motion by ſome alte- 
ration in its equilibrium. 

III. Elafticity—or a power of yielding to an impreſſion by 
contracting its dimenſions; and, upon removing or di- 
miniſhing the impreſſive cauſe of returning to its former 
28 figure. This elaſtic force has been long accounted 
the diſtinguiſhing. property of air; the other properties 
hitherto enumerated being common to it with other 
fluids; though from late experiments it appears more 
than probable, that the capacity of being compreſſed and 
expanded is not peculiar to air. See WATER and Cou- 
PRESSION, | 
This property of air was firſt aſcertained by ſome cxpe- 
riments of lord Bacon, who, upon this principle, con- 
ſtructed his vitrum calendare, the firſt thermometer. Ba- 
con. Nov. Organ. lib. ii. aph. 13. 
Of this power we have numerous proofs.—'Thus, a blown 
bladder being ſqueezed in the hand, we find the included 
air ſenſibly reſiſt ; ſo that upon ceaſing to compreſs, the 
cavities or impreſfions, made in its ſurſace, are readily 
expanded again, and filled up, 

On 
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On this property of elaſticity, the ſtructure and office of 
the «ir-pump depend. <5; 
Every particle of 417 always exerts this niſus, or endea- 
vour to expand, and thus ſtrives againſt an equal endea- 
your of the ambient particles; whoſe reſiſtance, happen- 
ing by any means to be weakened, it immediately diffuſes 
into an immenſe extent. Hence it is, that thin 2 bub- 
bles, or bladders, filled with air, and exactly cloſed, being 
included in the exhauſted receiver of an air-pump, burſt, 
by the force of the included air. So a bladder quite 
flaccid, containing only the ſmalleſt quantity of air, 
{wells in the receiver, and appears quite full. 'The ſame 
effect is alſo found, by carrying the flaccid bladder to the 
top of an high mountain. ; 
It has been queſtioned among philoſophers, whether this 
elaſtic power of the air 18 capable of being deſtroyed or 
diminithed. Mr. Boyle made ſeveral experiments, with 
a view to diſcover, how long air, brought to the greateſt 
degree of expanſion to which he could reduce it in his 
air-pump, would retain its {pring 3 and could never ob- 
ſerve any ſenſible diminution. Deſaguliers found that 
air, after having been incloſed for halt a year in a wind- 
gun, had loſt none of its ela/ticity; and Roberval, after 
reſerving it in the ſame manner for ſixteen years, ob- 
ſerved, that its expanſive projectile force was the fame, 
as if it had been recently condenſed. Nevertheleſs, Mr. 
Haukſbee concludes, from a later experiment, that the 
ſpring of the air may be ſo diſturbed by a violent preſ- 
ſure, as to require ſome time to return to its natural tone. 
Dr. Hales inferred, from a number of experiments, that 
the -la/ticity of the arr is capable of being impaired and 
diminiſhed by a variety of cauſes. See Alk, fixed. 
The weight or preſſure of the arr, it is obvious, has no 
dependence on its 1 but would be the ſame, whe- 
ther the air had ſuch a property or not. — But the air, 
being elaſtic, is neceſſarily affected by the preſſure, which 
reduces it into ſuch a ſpace, as that the elaſticity which 
re-aQs againſt the compreſſing weight, is equal to that 
weight. 
In effect, the law of this ela ſicity is, that it increaſes as 
the denſity of the air increaſes ; and the denſity increaſes, 
as the force increaſes by which it is prefled. Now, 
there muſt neceſſarily be a balance between the action 
and re-action; i. e. the gravity of the air, which tends 


to compreſs it, and the elaftiaty of the air, which endea- 


vours to expand it, muſt be equal. 
Hence, the elo/ticity increaſing, or diminiſhing, univer- 
fally, as the denfity increaſes, or diminiſhes, i. e. as the 
diſtance between the particles diminiſhes, or increaſes, 
it is no matter whether the air be compreſſed, and re- 
tained in ſuch ſpace, by the weight of the atmoſphere, or 
by any another means z it muſt endeavour, in either caſe, 
to expand with the ſame force.—And hence, if air near 
the earth be pent up in a veſſel, ſo as to cut off all com- 
munication with the external air, the preſſure of the in- 
cloſed air will be equal to the weight of the atmso- 
ſphere. Accordingly, we find mercury ſuſtained to the 
ſame height, by the ela/tic force of air incloſed in a glaſs 
veſſel, as by the whole atmeſpherical preſſure. 
On the ſame principle air may be artificially condenſed ; 
and hence the ſtructure of the wIND-gun. 
The utmoſt limits to which arr, of the denſity which it 
polleſſes at the ſurface of the earth, is capable of being 
compreſſed, have not been aſcertained. Mr. Boyle made 
it thirteen times more denſe ; Dr. Halley ſays that he 
has ſeen it compreſſed ſo as to be 60 times denſer than 
in its natural ſtate, which is farther confirmed by M. 
Papin, and M. Huygens; Dr. Hales, by means of a 
preſs, condenſed it 38 times; and by forcing water in 
an iron ball or globe, into 1551 times leſs ſpace than it 
naturally occupies. 
However Dr. Halley has aſſerted, in the Philoſophical 
1 ranſactions, Abr. vol. ii. p. 17. that from the experi- 
ments made at London, and by the Academy del Ci- 
mento at Florence, it might be ſafely concluded, that 
no force whatever is able to reduce air into 800 times 
leſs ſpace than that which it naturally poſſeſſes on the 
ſurface of our earth. In anſwer to which, M. Amon- 
tons, in the Memoirs of the French Academy, main- 
tains, that there is no {fixing any bounds to its con- 
denſation ; that greater and greater weights will ſtill 
reduce it into leſs and leſs compaſs ; that it is only 
elaflic in virtue of the fire which it contains; and that 
as it is impollible ever abſolutely to drive all the fire 
out of it, it is impoſſible ever to make the utmoſt con- 
denſation. 
The dilatation of the air, by virtue of its elaſtic force, is 
found to be very ſurpriſing; and yet Dr. Wallis ſuggeſts, 
that we are far from knowing the utmoſt of which it is 
capable. In ſeveral experiments made by Mr. Boyle, it 
dilated firſt into 9 times its former ſpace ; then into 
31 umes; then into 60; then into 150. Afterwards, it 
Was brought to dilate into 8000 times its ſpace z then 
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into 10000, and even at laſt into 13679 times its ſpace z 
and this altogether by its own expanſive force, without 
the help of fire. | 

On this depend the ſtructure and uſe of the MANoMETER, 
Hence, it appears, that the air we breathe near the ſur- 
face of the earth, is compreſſed by its own weight into 
at leaſt the 1367gth part of the ſpace it would poſſeſs in 
vacuo,— But if the ſame air be condenſed by art, the 
2 it will take up when moſt dilated, to that it poſ- 
eſſes when condenſed, will be, according to the ſame 
author's experiments, as 550000 to t. 

We hence ſee how wild and erroneous the obſervation 
of Ariſtotle was, that air, rendered ten times rarer than 
before, changes its nature, and becomes fire. 

M. Amontons, and others, we have already obſerved, 
attribute the rare faction of the air wholly to the fire 
contained in it; and therefore, by increaſing. the de- 
gree of heat, the degree of rarefadtion may be carried 
{till farther than its | oper dilatation. Air is ex- 
_ Jof its bulk by boiling water. Hiſt. Acad. 
oC. 1099. 

Dr. Hales found that the air in a retort, when the bottom 
of the veſſel was juſt beginning to be red-hot, was ex- 
panded through twice its — ſpace, and in a white, or 
almoſt melting heat, it occupied thrice its former ſpace; 
but Mr. Robins found, that air was expanded by the 
heat of iron, juſt beginning to be white, to four times 
its former bulk. 

On this principle depend the ſtructure and office of the 
THERMOMETER. 

M. Amontons firſt diſcovered that air will expand, in 
proportion to its denſity, with the fame degree of heat. 
On this foundation, the ingenious author has a diſ- 
courſe, to prove * that the ſpring and weight of the air, 
© with a moderate degree of warmth, may enable it to 
produce even earthquakes, and other of the moſt ve- 
© hement commotions of nature.” 

According to the experiments of this author, and M. de 
la Hire, a column of air on the ſurface of the earth, 36 
fathoms high, is equal in weight to three lines depth of 
mercury; and it is found, that equal quantities of air 
poſſeſs ſpaces reciprocally proportional to the weights 
with which they are preſſed: the weight of the air, there- 
fore, which would fill the whole ſpace poſſeſſed by the 
terreſtrial globe, would be cqual to a cylinder of mer- 
cury, whoſe baſe is equal to the ſurface of the earth, and 
its height containing as many times three lines, as the 
atmoſpherical ſpace contains orbs equal in weight to 36 
fathoms of that wherein the experiment was made.— 
Hence, taking the denſeſt of all bodies, e. gr. gold, 
whoſe gravity is about 14630 times greater than that of 
air in our orb, it is eaſy to compute, that this air would 
be reduced to the ſame denſity as gold, by the preſſure 
of a column of mercury 14630 times 28 inches high, 
i. e. 409640 inches: ſince the buiks of air, in that caſe, 
would be in the reciprocal ratio of the weights by 
which they are preſſed. Theſe 409640 inches, therefore, 
expreſs the height at which the barometer mult ſtand, 
where the air would be as heavy as gold, and the num- 
ber 24282, lines, the thickneſs to which our column of 
30 fathoms of air would be reduced in the fame place. 
Now, we know, that 43528 fathoms, which is the depth, 
where the above preſſure, and conſequent reduction take 
place, are only the 74th part of the ſemidiameter of the 
earth z and therefore, beyond that depth, whatever matter 
exiſts, it muſt be heavier than gold. It is not impro- 
bable, therefore, that the remaining ſphere of 645155 
fathoms diameter may be full of denſe air, heavier, by 
many degrees, than the heavieſt bodies which we know. 
Hence, again, as it is proved, the more air is compreſſed, 
the more does the ſame degree of fire increaſe the force 
of its ſpring, and render it capable of a proportionably 
greater effect; we may infer, that a degree of heat, 
which in our orb can only produce a moderate effect, 
may have a very violent one in ſuch lower orb ; and that, 
as there may be many degrees of heat in nature, beyond 


| that of boiling water, it is probable there may, be ſome, 


whoſe violence, thus aſſiſted by the weight of the arr, 
may be ſufficient to tear aſunder the ſolid globe. Mem. 
de I Acad. An. 1703. For the true cauſe of carth- 
quakes, fee EARTHQUAKES. 
This elaſtic property of air is ſuppoſed by many philo- 
ſophers to depend on the figure of its corpuſcles, which 
they ſuppoſe to be ramous : ſome maintain that they 
are ſo many minute flocculi, reſembling fleeces of wool : 
others conceive them rolled up like hoops, and curled 
like wires, or ſhavings of wood, or colled like the ſprings 
of watches, and endeavouring to reſtore themſelves in 
virtue of their texture: ſo that to produce air, mult be to 
roduce ſuch a figure and diſpoſition of parts; and thoſe 
3 only are proper-ſubjects, which are ſuſceptible of 
ſuch diſpoſition z which fluids, from the ſmoothneſs, 
roundneſs, and ſlipperineſs of their parts, are not. 
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But Sir Iſaac Newton (Optics, p. 371.) explains the | 


matter otherwiſe z ſuch a texture thinks by no 
means ſufficient to account for that vaſt power of ele/ti- 
tity obſerved in air, which is capable of diffuſing into 
above a million of times more ſpace than it before poſ- 
ſeſſed.— But, as all bodies are ſhewn to have an attrac- 
tive and a repelling power; and as both theſe are ſtronger 
in bodies, the denſer, more compact, and ſolid they are 
hence it follows, that when by heat, or any other pow- 
erful agent, the attractive force is ſurmounted, and the 
| bon; of the body f ted ſo far as to be ont of the 

here of attraction; repelling power commencing 
thence, makes them recede from each other with a 


ſtrong force, proportionable to that wherewith they be- 


fore cohered; and thus they become permanent arr.— 
Hence, fays the ſame author, it is, that as the. particles 
of permanent air are groſſer, and riſe from denſer bodies, 
than thoſe of tranſient air, or vapour, true air is more 
pondetous than vapour z and a moiſt atmoſphere is lighter 

\han a dry one. | 
The elaſtic power of the air, above illuſtrated and evinced, 
is the ſecond great ſource of the effects of this import- 
ant fluid. By means of this, it infinuates into the pores 
of bodies, poſſefling this prodigious faculty of expand- 
ing, which is ſo eaſily excited, that it muſt neceſſarily 
put the particles of bodies into which it inſinuates it- 
ſelf into perpetual oſcillations. Indeed, the degree of 
heat, and the air*s gravity and denſity, and conſequently 
its elaſticity and expanſion, never remaining the ſame 
for the leaſt ſpace of time, there muſt be an inceſſant 
vibration, or dilatation and contraCtion in all bodies. 
We obſerve this reciprocation in ſeveral inſtances, parti- 
eularly in plants, the trachee, or air-veſſels, of which do 
the * of lungs; ſor the contained air alternately ex- 
panding and contracting, as the heat increaſes or dimi- 
nithes, by turns preſſes the veſſels, and caſes them again; 
and thus promotes a circulation of their juices. See 
Ai1R-veſſels, 

Hence, we find, that no vegetation or germination will 
proceed in vacuo, Indeed, beans have been obſerved to 
grow a little tumid therein; and this has led ſome to 
attribute that to vegetation, which was really owing to 
no other cauſe than the dilatation of the arr within them. 
The air is very inſtrumental in the production and growth 
of vegetables, not only by invigorating their ſeveral 
Juices, while in an elaflic active ſtate, but, alſo, by 
reatly contributing in a fixed ſtate to the union and 
rm connection of their ſeveral conſtituent parts. 
From the ſame cauſe it is, that the air contained in bub- 
bles of ice, by its continual action, burſts the ice; and 
thus glaſſes and other veſſels frequently crack, when 
their contained liquors are frozen. Thus, alſo, entire 
columns of marble ſometimes cleave in the winter time, 
from ſome little bubble of included arr's acquiring an 
increaſed elaſticity. From the ſame principle ariſe all 
PUTREFACTION and FERMENTATION 3 neither of which 
will proceed, even in the beſt diſpoſed ſubjects, 
vacuo. 
Since we find ſuch great quantities of claſtic air, gene- 
rated in the ſolution of animal and vegetable ſubſtances, 
a good deal muſt conſtantly ariſe from the diſſolution of 
theſe elements in the ſtomach and bowels, which is much 
moted by it. 

n reality, all natural corruption and alteration ſeem to 
depend on air; and metals, particularly gold, only feem 
to be durable and incorruptible, in virtue of their not 
being pervious to air. 
efts of the different ingredients of it.—Air not only 
acts by its common properties of gravity and elaſticity, 
but there are numerous other effects, ariſing from the 
peculiar ingredients of which it conſiſts. 

Thus, 1. It not only diſſolves and attenuates bodies b 
its preſſure and attrition, but as a chavs containing al 
kinds of menſtrua, and conſequently poſſeſſing powers 
for diſſolving all bodies. It is known, that iron and cop- 
per readily diffolve, and become ruſty in air, unleſs 
well defended with oil. Boerhaave aſſures us, that he 
has ſeen pillars of iron ſo reduced by air, that they 
might be crumbled to duſt between the fingers ; and as 
for copper, it is converted by the air into a ſubſtance 
much like the verdigreaſe produced by vinegar. 

Mr. Boyle relates, that in the ſouthern Engliſh colonies 
the great guns ruſt ſo faſt, that, after lying in the air for 
a ſew years, large cakes of crocus martis may be ſeparated 
from them.—Acoſta adds, that in Peru the air diflolves 
lead, and confiderably increaſes its weight.— Let gold is 
generally eſteemed indiſſoluble by air; being never found 
to contract ruſt, though O_o to it ever ſo long. The 
reaſon may be, that ſea-falt, which is the — men- 
ſtruum capable of acting on gold, being very difficult to 
volatilize, there is but a ſmall * wadary' of it in the at- 
moſphere. In the laboratories of chemiſts, Where agua re- 
gia is prepared, the air becoming impregnated with 5 
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unuſual quantity of this ſalt, gold dontracts a ruſt like 
other bodies, : 
Stones alſo undergo the changes incident to metals,—. 
Thus, Purbeck ſtone, of which Saliſbury cathedral con- 
fiſts, is obſerved gradually to become ſofter, and © 
moulder away in the air; and Mr. Boyle gives the ſame 
account of Blackington ſtone. He adds, that air ma 
have a conſiderable operation on vitriol, even when 4 
ſtrong fire could act no farther upon it. And he has 
found, that the fumes of a corroſive liquor work more 
ſuddenly and manifeſtly on a certain metal, when ſuſ. 
tained in the air, than the menſtruum itſelf did, which 
emitted fumes, on thoſe parts of the metal, which it 
covered; referring to the effects of the Muvia of vine. 
gar ON COPPER, 
The diſſolving 12 of air is increaſed by heat, and b 
other cauſes. It combines with water; and, by acceſz 
of cold, depoſits part of the matter which was kept 
diſſolved in it, by a greater degree of heat. Hence 
the water, by being depoſited and condenſed upon any 
cold body, fuch as glaſs, &c. in windows, forms fog: 
and becomes viſible. Air, likewiſe, by means of its dif. 
folving power, accelerates EVAPORATION and DIsT11. 
LATION, 
2. Air volatilizes fixed bodies. Thus, ſea-falt, being firſt 
calcined, then fuſed by the fire, and when fufed expoſed 
to the air to liquify ; when liquificd fet to dry, and then 
fuſed again, repeating the operation, will, by degrees, 
be almoſt wholly evaporated ; nothing but a little earth 
remaining. Helmont mentions it as an arcanum in che. 
miſtry, to render fixed ſalt of tartar volatile; but this i 
eaſily effected by air alone : for, if ſome of this ſalt be 
expoſed to the arr, in a place replete with acid vapours, 
the ſalt draws the acid to itſelf, and, when faturated with 
it, is volatile. | 
3. Air alſo fixes volatile bodies. Thus, though ſpirit of 
nitre, or aqua fortis, readily evaporate by the fire; yet 
if there be any putrefied urine near the place, the vola- 
tile ſpirit will be fixed, and fall down in form of aqua 
ſecunda. $” 
4. Air brings many quieſcent bodies into action; i. e. 
excites their latent powers.— Thus, if an acid vapour be 
diffuſed through the air, all the bodies of which that is 
the proper menſtruum, being diſſolved by it, are brought 
into a ſtate proper for action. 
In the various operations of chemiſtry, air is a very ne- 
ceſſary and important agent; the reſult of particular pro- 
ceſſes depending on its preſence or abſence, on its being 
open or incloſed. Thus, the parts of animals and ve- 
etables can only be calcined in open air; in cloſe veſ- 
els they never become any other than black coals. And 
theſe operations are affected by the changes to which the 
air is liable. Many inſtances might be adduced to this 
purpoſe. Let it ſuffice to obſerve, that it is very difficult 
to procure oil of ſulphur, per campanam, in a clear dry 
atmoſphere ; but in a thick moift air it may be obtained 
with , greater eaſe, and in larger quantities. So pure 
well-fermented wine, if it be carried to a place where 
the air is repleniſhed with the fumes of new wine, then 
fermenting, will begin to ferment afreſh. 
The changes in the air ariſe from various cauſes, and 
are obſervable, not only in its ' mechanical properties, 
ſuch as gravity, denſity, &c. but in the ingredients that 
compoſe it. 'Thus, at Faſhlun in Sweden, noted for 
copper-mines, the mineral exhalations affe& the air in 
ſuch a manner, as to diſcolour the ſilver coin in purſes; 
and the ſame effluvia change the colour of braſs. In 
Carniola, Campania, &c. where are mines of ſulphur, 
the air ſometimes becomes very unwholeſome, which 
occaſions frequent epidemic diſeaſes, &c. 
The effluvia of animals alſo have their effect in varying 
the air; as is evident in contagious diſeaſes, plagues, 
murrains, and other mortalities, which are ſpread by an 
infected air. 
The ſudden and fatal effects of noxious vapours has ge- 
nerally been ſuppoſed to be principally, if not wholly, 
owing to the loſs and waſte of the vivifying ſpirit of air. 
But Dr. Hales attributes this effect to the loſs of a con- 
ſiderable part of the air's ela/ticity, and to the groſſneſs aud 
denſity of the vapours with which the air is charged. 
He found, by an experiment made on himſelf, that the 
* will not riſe and dilate as uſual, when they draw 
in ſuch noxious air, the ela/ticity of which has been con- 
ſiderably diminiſhed. For having made a bladder very 
ſupple by wetting it, and then cutting off ſo much ot 
the neck, as would make a hole wide enough to admit 
the biggeſt end of a large foſſet, to which the bladder 
was bound; and then having blown the bladder, he put 
the ſmall end of the foffet into his mouth, and, at the 
fame time, pinched his noſtrils ſo cloſe, that no air migli 
paſs that way, and he could only breathe to and #rv 
the air contained in the bladder, which, with the ſoſſet, 


contained ſeventy-four cubic inches, Jy leſs than halt 
mW 4 101. 
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; he found a conſiderable difficulty in breath- | 
2 at the end of a minute, the bladder was be- 
pn. Js ſo flaccid, that he could not blow it above half full, 
with the greateſt expiration which he could make; and, 
at the ſame time, he could plainly perceive that his 
lungs were much fallen, in ſame manner as when 
we breathe out of them all the air we can at once. 
Hence he concluded, that a conſiderable quantity of the 
elafticity of the air was deſtroyed; and that when the ſuf- 
focating quality of the air was the greateſt, it was with 
much difficulty that he could dilate his lungs in a very 
ſmall degree. | : ; 

From this, and ſeveral other experiments, he inferred, 
that the life of animals is preſerved rather by the elaſtic 
force of the air acting on their lungs, than by its vi- 
vifying ſpirit ; and that candles and matches ceaſe to 
burn, after having been confined in a ſmall quantity of 
air ; not becauſe they have rendered the air effete, b 
conſuming its vivifying ſpirit, but becauſe they have d 
charged a great quantity of acid fuliginous vapours, 
which partly deſtroy its elaſticity, and retard the elaſtic 
motion of the remainder. He likewiſe found, that air, 
which paſſed through clothes dipped with vinegar, could 
be breathed to and fro as long again, as the like quan- 
tity of air, which was not thus purified ; ſo that ſprink- 
ling the decks of ſhips with vinegar may refreſh the air; 
an 


—— 


this is confirmed by experience. But where the 


corruption of the air is much greater, as in cloſe pri- 
ſons, &c. nothing can be an adequate and effectual re- 
medy but a YENTILATOR. He obſerved likewiſe, that 
air is not diſqualified for reſpiration, m__ by the addi- 
tional moiſture which it receives, but by ſome bad qua- 
lity in that moiſture. See his Statical Eſſays, vol. ii. 
Dr. Prieſtley obſerves, that, when animals die upon be- 
ing put into air, in which other animals have died, af- 
ter breathing in it as long as they could, it is plain, that 
the cauſe of their death 1s not the want of any pabulum 
vite, which has been ſuppoſed to be contained in the 
air; but becauſe the air is impregnated with ſomething 
ſtimulating to their lungs ; for they almoſt always die in 
convulſions, and are ſometimes affected ſo ſuddenly, that 
they are irrecoverable after a ſingle inſpiration. And he 
has found the ſame effect from any other kind of noxious 
dir, He concludes, from ſubſequent experiments, that 
the air becomes phlogiſticated in its paſſage through the 
lungs, by means of the blood. Experiments and Obſer- 
vations on Air, vol. i. p. 71. vol. it. vol. iii. p. 55. See 
As phlogiſticated, BLooD, and RESPIRATION. 
Vegetables likewiſe produce a change in the ſtate of the | 
air, Thus, when a great part of the clove-trees, which 
grew ſo plentifully in the iſland of Ternate, was felled 
at the ſolicitation of the Dutch, in order to heighten the 
value of that fruit, ſuch a change enſued in the air, as 
ſhewed the ſalutary effect of the effluvia, or rather of the 
vegetation, of the clove-trees, and their bloſſoms ; the 
whole iſland, ſoon after they were cut down, being ex- 
ceeding ſickly. See A1R phlogi/iicated, | 
The ar is alſo liable to alterations from the ſeaſon of 
the year. Thus, few ſubterraneous effluvia are emitted 
in the winter; becauſe the pores are locked up by the 
ſt, or covered by ſnow ; the ſubterraneous heat being 
at work, and preparing a fund to be diſcharged in the 
enſuing ſpring. Again, from the winter ſolſtice to the 
ſummer folſtice, the ſun's rays become more and more 
Perpendicular, and conſequently their impulſe on the 
earth's ſurface more powerful ; ſo that the glebe, or ſoil, 
18 more and more relaxed, ſoftened and putreſied, till he 
arrives at the tropic: where, with the force of a chemi- 
cal agent, he refolves the ſuperficial parts of the earth 
into their conſtituent principles, water, oil, ſalt, &c.- 
which are all ſwept away into the atmoſphere. 
The height and depth of the air produce a farther alter- 
ation; the exhalations not riſing high enough, in any 
great quantity, to aſcend above Ke tops of high moun- | 
tains. Nor muſt drought and moiſture be denied their 
ſhare, in varying the ſtate of the atmoſphere: in Gui- 
nea, the heat, with the moiſture, conduces ſo much to 
putrefaction, that the pureſt white ſugars are often full 
of maggots 3 and their drugs ſoon loſe their virtue, and 
many ot them grow verminous: it is added, that in the 
land of St. Jago, they are obliged to expoſe their ſweet- 
meats daily to the ſun, in order to exhale the moiſture 
contracted in the night, which would otherwiſe occaſion 
them to putrefy, 


On this principle depend the ſtruture and uſe of the 
HYGROMETER, 


* the refracting power of air, ſee REFRACTION. 
ter all, ſome of our mote curious and penetrating na- 


turaliſts have obſerved certain effects of air, which do | 
not appear to follow from any of the properties, or ma- 
terials, above recited." In this view, Mr. yle has com- 


poſed a treatiſe of * about ſome unknown Pro- 


perties of the Air, 
Von. 1 =, 4 he phenomena of fire and flame 


ment and moſt powerful aſſiſtant of fire. 
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in vacuo, ſeem, according to him, to 


ie ſome un · 
known vital ſubſtance diffuſed through the air, on ac- 


count of which that fluid becomes ſo neceſſary to the 
ſubſiſtence of flame. Buffon ſuppoſes, that air is neceſ- 
fary to the ſubſiſtencè of fire, becauſe it is moſt adapted 
to acquire that expanſive motion, which is the princi 
property 'of fire. On this' account fire combines with 
air, in preference to every other ſubſtance, and in a more 
intimate manner, as being of a nature moſt nearly ap- 
proaching to its own ; and therefore air is the proper ali- 
Hiſt Nat. 
Supp. vol. i. | 
But Dr. Prieſtley has deduced, from experiments, a 
much more rational explication of this matter. The air 
is a menſtruum for the phlogiſton emitted by burning 
bodies ; which muſt ceaſe to burn, when that menſtruum 
is ſaturated with it. And he accounts in the fame man- 
ner for the ſuffocation of animals in a confined ſpace. 
When the phlogiſton, emitted by burning bodies, and 
breathing animals, can no longer be abſorbed by the am- 
bient air, both life and flame are extinguiſhed. Exp. 
and Obſ. &c. vol. i. 
Dr. Prieſtley, improving upon the experiments and in- 
veſtigations of Boyle, Hales, Brownrigg, Black, Mac- 
bride, Cavendiſh, and others, has diſcovered many ſpe- 
cies of air, extracted by various proceſſes from different 
kinds of ſubſtances; of which a ſummary account will 
be given in the following articles. See alſo his curious 
and invaluable Experiments and Obſervations on different 
Kinds of Air, in three volumes. And for a compendium 
of the hiſtory of diſcoveries on this ſubject, Lavoiſier's 
Eſſays, Phyſical and Chemical, vol. i. See alſo Alx 


Aln, acid, is a ſpecies of factitious air, which was firſt diſ- 


covered by Mr. Cavendiſh ; but its nature and properties 
were afterwards more fully inveſtigated by Dr. Prieſtley. 
It was firſt produced from copper, by means of ſpitit of 
ſalt; but Dr. Prieſtley expelled it by heat from ſpirit of 
ſalt only, without any metallic ſolution ; and he after- 
wards procured it by the ſame kind of proceſs, whereby 
ſpirit of ſalt is made. For this purpoſe he filled a ſmall 
phial with common ſalt, and poured upon it a ſmall 
quantity of concentrated oil of vitriol ; the fumes diſ- 
charged in this proceſs were received in a veſſel previduſly 
fille with quickſilver, and ſtanding in a baſon of quick- 
ſilver, and appeared in the form of a perfectly tranſpa- 
rent air; of ſuch a nature, that it is a permanent elaſtic 
ſubſtance, not liable to be condenſed by cold, like other 
vapours. This acid vapour extinguiſhes flame, which 
appears, before the * 5 goes out, and when it is firſt 
lighted again, of a beautifully green, or rather light- 
blue colour; and it is heavier than common air, though 


in what proportion is not yet determined. Water im- 


bibes this air, changes its aerial or elaſtic form, acquires, 
when thus impregnated, a very acid taſte, becomes a 
very active ſolvent of iron, and generates in ble air. 
Two grains and a half of rain-water will abſorb no leſs 
than three ounce meaſures of this fluid, and thus ſatu- 
rated, will weigh twice as much as it did before. This 
acid air has a very ſtrong affinity with 5 and at- 
tracts it from other ſubſtances; ſuch as inflammable ſpi- 
rits, expreſſed oils, oil of turpentine, charcoal, phoſpho- 
rus, bees-wax, and even ſulphur; and it is hereby con- 
verted into in ble air. | 

The ſpecies of air now deſcribed may be called mari 

acid arr, in order to diſtinguiſh it from the vitrialic acid 
air, which is obtained, by putting a ſmall quantity of 
common oil to oil of vitriol, and gently heating the phial 
which contains them. When this kind of air is gene- 
rated in great plenty, the top of the phial is filled with 
white vapours; it is equally tranſparent with the former, 
and has no greater affinity with quickſilver. It is as rea- 
dily abſo by water as the other, and by its union 
forms the volatile or ſulphureous acid of vitriol. It has 
the ſame property of extinguiſhing flame, and is hea- 
vier than common air. Ice is inſtantly diſſolved in both 
of them. The alkaline air being mixed with this kind of 
acid vapour, produced a beautiful white cloud, and evi- 
dently appeared to be the lighter of the two: the ſub- 
ſtance formed by this combination was the vitriolic ſal 


ammoniac, which is fixed or volatile, upon being _ 4" 
tne 


to the common air, according to the r of th 
two kinds of air in the compound. This ſpecies of air 
differs from the marine acid air, in not diſſolving or cor- 
roding iron, though it becomes, when combined with 
water, a very rful menſtruum for this metall. 
Another kind of acid air is the vegetable, which Dr. 
pelled by heat from exceedingly ſtrong con- 
centrated acid of vinegar. A quantity of olive oil im- 
bibed ten times its bulk of this air, and in conſequence 
of the union became coloutleſs like water, and leſs viſcid 
than before. In this reſpe& it differs from the other 
kinds of acid air, w_w deepen the colour of every ſpe- 
2 cies 
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cies of oil, making them brown, and at the ſame time 
viſcid, almoſt to the conſiſtence of reſin, The vitriolic 
and vegetable acid air very much. reſemble one another; 
and the only. real difference; beſide the ſmell, which is 


remarkable, is that juſt mentigned. | 


In nature and properties the fuor air acid very much re- 
ſetnbles the witriolic acid air. It is ſo called from the 
name of the ſubſtance, from which it is extratted. Sce 
CID .fiuor. | 
Dr. Prieſtley procured this air, by pouring oil of vitriol 
upon the fixer, contained in a ſmall phial, fitted with a 
ound ſtopple and tube; and firſt without heat, and 
then by applying a very ſmall degree of it, air was pro- 
duced in great plenty, perfectly tranſparent, and con- 
fined by quickſilver, like the other kinds already de- 
ſcribed. It formed a white cloud by ifſuing from the 
tube; and attaching itſelf to the water that floats in the 
atmoſphere, and yielded a very pungent ſmell. The 
ſurface of water, as ſoon as it came into contact with 
this air, was rendered white and opake, by a ſtrong film 
or incruſtation, which matle a ſeparation between the 
air above, and the water below it. When this cruſt is 
broken, and the water riſes ſo as to form a new ſurface, 
a freſh incruſtation takes place; and thus ſucceſſive layers 
will be produced, till every particle of air is united to 
the water. Theſe films, being collected and dried, yield 
a white powdery ſubſtance, uſually a little acid to the 
taſte, but when waſhed in much pure water, perfect! 
inſipid. Dr. Prieſtley mentions another method, no lefs 
amuling in its effect of combining this air with water. 
'The incruſtation is ſo quick, that in leſs than an hour, 
two or three ounce meaſures of water have been con- 
verted into this ſolid maſs; and in this way a very ſtrong 
acid liquor may be obtained. Theſe appearances are 
explained, by ſuppoſing that the vitriolic acid, in uniting 
with the ſpar, is in part volatilized, by means of ſome 
phlogiſton contained in it, ſo as to form a vitrielic acid 
air; and that there is alſo combined with this air a por- 
tion of the ſolid earthy part of the ſpar, which conti- 
nues in a ſtate of ſolution, till, coming into contact with 
the water, the fluid unites with the acid, and the earth 
is precipitated. 
The effects of this vapour on fluids and ſolids are much 
the ſame with thoſe of the N acid air. There are 
two peculiar properties in which theſe two vapours agree; 
| they both contain phlogiſton, and in ſuch a 2 as 
to communicate it to : 4h common air with which the 
are mixed, and to render it noxious. The electric ſpark 
will alſo by a ſingle exploſion incruſt the infide ſurface 
of a tube containing this kind of air with a deep-brown 
or black matter, and it will at every ſtroke make the 
glaſs more and more opake. Some reflection on the na- 
ture of the ſpar which yielded this vapour, led Dr. 
Prieſtley to try, whether the ſame kind might not be pro- 
cured from Mr. 
of vitriol; and the trial ſucceeded. 


Air, alkaline, is a ſpecies of factiticus air extracted by heat 


from volatile ſpirit of ſal ammoniac. This vapour, re- 
ceived into a veſſel of quickſilyer, ſtanding in a baſon of 
the ſame fluid, became a tranſparent and permanent air, 
not at all condenſed by cold. But Dr. Prieſtley ſoon 
found, that the moſt expeditious method of procuring it 
was from à mixture of 4 of powdered ſal ammoniac, 
and 4 of flaked lime. Large quantities of this vapour 
are readily imbibed and condenſed by water; and con- 
vert it into a volatile ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, ſtronger, Dr. 
Prieſtley ſays, than he had ever ſeen, and than any, he 
apprehends, which can be made in the common way. 
he alkaline air, upon being mixed with nitrous air, oc- 
caſioned a whitiſh cloud, without producing any neutral 
ſalt; when water was admitted to this mixture, the alta- 
line air was abſorbed, and the nitrous air remained, poſ- 
ſeſſed of its peculiar properties. Alum undergoes a re- 
markable change by the action of this air. Its outward 
ſize and ſhape remain the ſame, but the internal ſtruc- 
ture is quite changed; being hereby rendered opake, 
beautifully white, and in all reſpects, to appearance, 
like alum which had been roaſted. The alkaline air is 
| lightly inflammable ; it diſſolves ice as faſt as a hot fire 
can it. 


Arn, artificial or faclitious, was uſed by Mr. Boyle to ex- 


preſs what the more ancient chemiſts denominated gas, 
or ſpiritus filveſtric, and which is now more generally 
| known by the name of fixed air. It comprehends all 
thoſe kinds of air, which are originally parts of ſome 
ſolid ſubſtance, and exiſt in an unelaſtic ſtate z but which, 
by various analytical proceſſes, are capable of being diſ- 
engaged, and recovering their elaſticity. 
Alx, atmoſpherical or common, conſiſts, according to Dr. 
Prieſtley, of the nitrous arid and earth, combined with 
. ſo much 71 as is neceſſary to its elaſticity, and 
likewiſe fo much more as is requiſite to bring it from a 


Canton's PHOSPHORUS, by means of oil 
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ſtate of perfect purity, to the mean condition in whict 
we a Ne and ATMOSPHERE, by 


Alk; depblogiſlicated, is a very extraordinary ſpecies of a7, 


lately dicovered by Dr, Prieſtley, to Which he has given 
this name, becauſe it is much purer than any other kind 
of air, and of courſe contains leſs. phlogiſton; which, 
on His hypotheſis, verified by a variety of experiments, 
renders air noxious. This air was firſt extracted from 
mercurius calcinatus per ſe, by means of a burning lens; 
and, in a ſeries of ſubſequent experiments, it was pro. 
cured from a variety of other ſubſtances, ſuch as req 

recipitate; minium, and ſeveral other preparations of 
lead, and from all kinds of earths mixed with ſpirit of 
nitre; the advantage being on the ſide of the metallic 
and calcireous earths. This pure air was alſo extracted 
from other ſubſtances, beſide mercurius calcinatus and red 
lead, without the addition of the ſpirit of nitre ; viz. 
from ſedative ſalt, and Roman vitriol, lightly calcined, 
But the pureſt which Dr. Prieſtley ever obtained waz 
from flowers of zinc; moiſtened with fpirit of nitre, and 

ut into a glaſs phial with a ground ſtopple and tube. 
This air is not imbibed by water, and appears to be 4 
little heavier 1 common air. But the meſt remark. 
able property belonging to it is its ſuperior purity, which 
Dr. Prieſtley has Titled by a vatiety & in hubitable 
teſts. A candle let down into a jar filled with this air 
burns with a very vigorous flame, and the heat produced 
by it in theſe circumſtances is rematkably great. 'The 
experiment is moſt pleaſing, when the air is only a little 
more than twice as good as common air; for when it is 
more highly dephlogiſticated, the candle burns with a 
crackling noiſe, as if it was full of ſome combultible 
matter. A mouſe was put into a glaſs veſſel, contain- 
ing two ounce meaſures of the air, extracted from mer. 
curius calcinatis, and, though it would not have lived in 
common air longer than about a quarter of an hour, it 
lived in this air a full half hour; and when it was taken 
out ſeemingly dead, it was only chilled by the extreme 
cold; for upon being held up to the fire it revived, and 
ſeemed to have received no injury. Another mouſe, in 
a ſubſequent trial, lived three quarters of an hour in leſs 
than the former quantity. But the moſt elegant and at- 
curate teſt of the purity of any kind of air, is the nitrous 
air. Dr. Prieſtley put one meaſure of nitrovs air to two 
meaſures of the dephlogifticated air laſt mentioned; and 
he . obſerved a greater diminution than common 47 
would have received by the fame treatment. A ſecond 
meaſure of nitrous air reduced it to two thirds of its or- 
ginal quantity, and a third meaſure to one half; addiry 
another half meaſure, it was ſtill more diminiſhed, but 
not much; and another half meaſure made it more then 
half of its original quantity: ſo that, in this. caſe, two 
meaſures of this air took more than two meaſures of . 
trous air, and yet remained leſs than half of what it was, 


Five meaſures brought it pretty exactly to its original di- 


menſions. Now as common air takes about one half ct 
its bulk of nitrous air, before it begins to receive any ad- 
dition to its dimenſions from more mitronus air, and this 
air took more than four half meaſures before it ceaſed 00 
be diminiſhed by more nitrous air, and even fire hal- 
meaſures made no addition to its original dimenſions, 
r. Prieſtley concludes, that it was between four and 
five times as good as common air. This air then being 
capable of taking more phlogiſton from nitrous a:r, 1. 
muſt originally contain lefs of this principle. 
Dr. Prieſtley, in ſome farther proceſſes, obtained air be- 
tween five and fix times as good as the beſt common «” 
he ever met with. Many experiments Mere made upen 
various ſubſtances, and upon red lead in particular, in 
order to determine by what means this kind of air came 
to be ſo pure; and Dr. Prieſtley was cobvinced in the 
reſult, that it was the nitrous acid which the red lead ac- 
quired from the air, that enabled it to yield this 4%. 
£i/ticated air; and he obſerves, that the red colour ©: 
mercurius calcinatus, and red 1cad, favours the ſuppoſtion 
of their having extraQed ſpirit of nitre ſrom the . 
He farther remarks, that depbiogi/licated air is purified by 
ſtanding in water; owing, probably, to its depoſiting 
more fixed air in thoſe circumſtances. He adds, that 
ſome mechanical contrivarice may perhaps hereafter »- 
thought of for conveying this pure air into rooms, 10 
the purpoſe of purifying the noxious air centained !! 
them. A mixture of one third of highly di phiogiſticatc 
air, and the reſt inflammable air, in a phial, contain”; 
about an ounce meaſure and a half, will cauſe a rep" 
as loud as that of a common piſtol ; and judging by > 
ear, not Jeſs than forty or fifty times as loud as 1. 
common air, of which there muſt be about two third 
quantity, to make infl;mmable air explode to the greate!! 
advantage. And it may be inferred, that, if it were Pol, 
ſible to fire gun-powder in this kind of air, a tenth part 
of the charge would in all caſes ſuffice, 'The force © 
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gie would be very confderably 
x prodigious heat which this air affords, may be uſe- 
fully applied by 


Ee off the hlogiſtic putrid efluvium faſt enough. 
But in 2 
proper; for, 
than in common 8 
Dr. Prieſtley, and the animal powers be too ſoon ex- 
hauſted in this pure kind of air. © Who can tell, he 
« adds; but that in time this pure air may become a 


Alm, fixable or fixed, may, in the largeſt ſenſe of the term, 
include all the different kinds of air, which are the ſub- 
ject of theſe articles; ſince they are all capable of being 
imbibed by ſome ſubſtance or other, and conſequently of 
bein 

ha This kind of air, by being ſpecifically heavier than 


guiſhes candles, &e. and kills animals that breathe it; 


However, the above appellation was firſt uſed by Dr. 
Black, profeſſor of chemi 
that particular ſpecies of fa#itious air, which adheres to 


different degrees of force; and which may be ſepa- 
rated from theſe ſubſtances, and again combined with 


This elaſtic matter was but very imperfectly known to 
the ancient chemiſts before the time of Paracelſus. 
was called by them ſprritus filveflris. Paracelſus, and his 
cotemporaries, imagined, that this fluid is the ſame with 
the air which we 
of Paracelſus, made it the ſubject of particular inquiry, 
and gave it the name of gas. Th 

to him, is diſcharged from fermenting bodies, and may 
be diſengaged from ſal ammoniac, and from vegetables. 
It is this likewiſe which eſcapes from ignited gunpowder 
and charcoal. To the efluvia of this gas, he alſo aſcribes | 


ſuffocation of workmen in the mines, the accidents oc- 


caſioned by the vapour of charcoal, and that noxious air 
which is found in- cellars, where ſpirituous liquors are 


we breathe, and that it has a great affinity with water; 
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augmented, by blowing 
with dephlegi/ticated air, inſtead of common air; and 
chemiſts in a variety of ways. It would 

:{e be very ſalutary as a medicine, in certain mor- 
1 4 the common air would not be ſufficient 


healthful ſtate of the body, it might not be fo 
as à candle burns out much faſter in this 
air, ſo we might live out too faſt, ſays 


faſhionable article in luxury. Hitherto only two mice 
and myſelf have had the privilege of breathing it.” 


fixed in them, after they have been in an elaſtic 
ommon air, is found at the bottom of pits; it extin- 
nd on this account has been called the choke-damp. 
ſtry at Edinburgh, to expreſs 


ll calcareous earths, magneſia and alkaline ſalts, with 


hem. 


It 


reathe. Van Helmont, the diſciple 


is ſubſtance, according 


the fatal effects of the Grotto del Cani in Naples, the 


fermenting. Van Helmont likewiſe obſerved, that a 
great quantity of this vapour is diſengaged from earths 
and metallic ſubſtances, by their efierveſcence with 
acids; and he has applied his theory to the explication 
of ſeveral phænomena in the animal ceconomy. He 
ſuppoſed, that the gas was different from the air which 
and he appears to have been acquainted with ſeveral 
2 of this fluid, Which are now more generally 
known and underſtood. Tractatus de Flatibus; and, 
Complexionum atque Mixtionum Elementalium Fig- 
mentum. ; 
Mr. Boyle repeated Van Helmont's experiments in vacuo, 
in condenſed and in open air; and he gave the gas of 
the foreign chemiſts the new name of artificial or facli- 
fitious air. Both Van Helmont and Mr. Boyle obſerved, 
that this ſpecies of air eſſentially differs from that of the 
atmoſphere z as the latter is neceſſary to the exiſtence of 
animals, whilſt the other is noxious and fatal. Mr. 
Boyle demonſtrated, that. artificial air, ſeparated from 
vegetable ſubſtances, is not always the ſame ; and that 
the air which is produced by the exploſion of gun- 
powder, exhibits phænomena peculiar to itſelf ; and he 
tarther obſerved, that ſome bodies, ſuch as ſulphur, am- 
r, camphor, &c. diminiſh the bulk of air, in which 
they burn. Boyle's Works, vol. iv. 
Dr. Hales purſued this inquiry with great induſtry, and 
with very conſiderable ſucceſs. He not only ſhewed, 
that air entered into the compoſition of moſt bodies, ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral, but eſtimated the propor- 
ton which it bore to the reſt of the compound. He ob- 
ſerved, that certain ſubſtances and operations generate 
arr, and others abſorb it; imagining, — that the 
diminution of air was ſimply a deduction from the com- 
mon maſs, without inducing any alteration in the pro- 
perues of the remainder. Dr. Hales likewiſe examined 
e mineral waters, and particularly thoſe of Pyrmont; 
and to the great quantity of air which they contain, he 
attributed the ſpirit and briſkneſs of thoſe waters. But, 
2 he made many important diſcoveries, ſome of 
which are recited in the courſe of theſe articles, and for 
the reſt of which the reader muſt be referred to his 
works, and particularly to chap. vi. of his Vegetable 
Statics, he ſtill apprehended, that the air ſeparated from 
dies, as well as that which had been burned or re- 
ſpired from animals, was not different from that of the 
atmoſphere ; and that its particular effects were owing to 


F +, F 
ſome noxious yapours, whereby its elaſticity was im- 
paired or deſtroyed, foreign to its own nature. He like- 
wiſe attributes the abforption of this kind of air by wa- 
ter, not to the affinity which it bears to water in itſelf 
conſidered, but to the warmth of the water. 
It has already been obſerved, that Dr. Seip was the firſt 
who diſcovered the impregnation of the mineral waters 
by the mephitis or fixed air; and that Dr. Brownrigg far- 
ther inveſtigated the nature of this principle which en- 
ters into their compoſition, and whence they derive their 
culiar taſte and effect. See AcipuLE®. 5 
r. Black farther inveſtigated the chemical nature and 
effects of this principle, and explained many phænomena 
in this part of ſcience, which had been hitherto deemed 
unaccountable. Such was the efferveſcence of abſorbent 
earths, and alkaline ſalts, with acids, and the change of 
the mild calcareous earths into quick-lime, by heat, 
whereby they become cauſtic, or acquire the property of 
corroding, and burning animal and vegetable ſubſtances, 
in conſequence of the expulſion of the fixed air, which 
neutralizes them. And he has alſo informed us, that 
the lime-ſtone loſes nearly the ſame weight by diſſolution 
in acids, as by calcination ; and that it recovers its for- 
mer weight, when it has been precipitated in the form 
of a calcareous earth, or with all its air. Eff. and Obſ. 
Phyſ. and Liter. vol. ii. 
For an account of the oppoſition which Dr. Black's theory 
met with in Germany, ice Ac1DUM pingue. | 
In 1764, Dr. Macbride publiſhed his Experimental Eſ- 
ſays, containing a variety of curious fact and obſerva- 
tions relating to the nature and properties of fixed air. 
From him we learn, that a conſiderable quantity of this 
air is diſcharged, not only from efferveſcing ſubſtances, 
and fermenting vegetables, but likewiſe from all putre- 
fying animal ſubſtances ; and to the preſence of this fluid 
he aſcribes their coh-fion and firmneſs. He advances a 
ſtep farther, and obe ves, that fleſh which has begun to 
putrefy, by having loſt a portion of the fixed air, which 
entered into its compoſition, may recover its former 
ſweetneſs, by reſtoring to it the ved air, of which it bad 
been deprived. In the courſe of his experiments he diſ- 
covered, that putrid diſeaſes, and the ſea- ſcurvy, owe 
their origin to the privation' of that certain quantity of 
air, which is neceſſary to a ſtate of ſalubrity; and that 
the beſt antidote againſt theſe diſeaſes muſt be derived 
from ſubſtances and preparations capable of furniſhing 
an abundance of fixed air. On theſe principles he re- 
commends the uſe of wort in the ſcurvy. The antiſe p- 
tic quality of this fluid was a very important and uſeful 
diſcovery. Dr. Macbride was led to it by a previous ob- 
ſervation of Sir John Pringle. 
Mr. Cavendiſh made ſeveral valuable additions to the 
knowledge which had been already gained on this ſub- 
jet. An account of his experiments may be found in 
the Phil. Tranſ. for- 1766 and 170), vol. lvi. and vol. 
lvii. He has accurately aſcertained the quantity of fixed 
air contained- both in fixed and volatile alkali, according 
to their reſpective weight. He has alſo determined the 
ſpecific gravity of this fluid, as well as of inflammatle 
air; ſhewing that the former is 14 heavier than common 
air, and the latter ten times lighter. He has likewiſe 
ſhewn, that fixed air may be mixed with water, and that 
it will abſorb a quantity more than equal to its own bulk ; 
that the quantity imbibed by it is greater as the water is 
colder, and that it flies off again upon being heated and 
expoſed to the common air. To him we owe the diſco- 
very, that water acquires from this fluid the power of 
diflolving calcareous earths; in conſequence of which 
Mr. Lane found, that it would diflolve a conſiderable 
quantity of iron, and become a ſtrong chalybeat. Phil. 
Tranſ. for 1769, vol. lix. 
The next ſtep in this department of ſcience was the in- 
vention of a convenient apparatus for generating fixed 
air, and for impregnating. water with itz and this was 
effected by Dr. Prieſtley; in the year 1772, though he 
had made and uſed — waters impregnated by the 
ſame kind of air, atiſing from fermenting wort, as early 
as 1768. See PyRMONr. | 
Having brought down the hiſtory of fixed air to this pe- 
riod, the curious reader muſt be referred to Dr. Prieſt- 
ley's Obſervations, &c. ſo often cited in theſe articles, 
for an account of his numerous and valuable experi- 
ments ; obſerving, that he has happily availed himſelf of 
every fact that had been previouſly diſcovered, and ex- 
tended our acquaintance with this principle-in all its va- 
rious forms, and in the phznomena that attend it, far 
more than any of his predeceſſors in theſe inquiries. 
One obſervation however ſhould be mentioned; viz. that 
fixed air is capable of forming an union with phlogiſton, 
and in this ſtate it is immiſcible with water; and that it 
wants only phlogiſton to make it common ar, 
Mr. Bewley has proved, by very ſatisfactory experiments, 


- that fixed air is an acid ſui gener in; and Dr. Prieſtley a 
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prehends, chat it is a modification of the nitrous acid, 
containing phlogiſton and earth. 


The preceding diſcoveries, and others, the recital of 


which the nature of this work will not admit, have been 
already ſucceſsfully applied to medical purpoſes, and pro- 
miſe to be of very conſiderable utility. Dr. Percival, 
Mr. Hey, and others, have made various trials of this 
new medicine, as fixed air may be called, in putrid, and 
other diſorders, and found it efficacious and uſeful. No- 
tice ſhall be taken of the caſes to which it has been ap- 
plicd, under 8 articles, where it may be pro- 
erly introduce . | 
M. 8 in his Chemiſtry, condemns the general a 
33 of the term fixed air; and he thinks that the 
aid ſo called ſhould retain the denomination given it by 
Dr. Hales, viz. detached or elaſtic air; and that fixed air 
is only common air, impregnated with foreign ſub- 
- ſtances, which it holds in ſolution, and that it ſhould be 
examined, only with reſpect to the nature and qualities 
'of ſuch ſubſtances. 
Alx, inflammable, is that ſpecies of air, which, by being 
lighter than common air, occupies the upper — of 
ſubterraneous places, and has been commonly found in 
mines and coal-pits, where it is called the fire-damp ; be- 
cauſe it is liable to take fire, and to explode like gun- 
powder. It was little known, otherwiſe than as an ob- 
ject of curioſity, and by the fatal effects which it had 
often produced, till Mr. Cavendiſh began to make expe- 
riments upon it. We learn from him how to produce 
it in great abundance, by diſſolving zinc, iron, and tin, 
in the diluted vitriolic acid, or ſpirit of ſea-ſalt. He has 
ſhewn, that it is eſſentially different from the mephitic, or 
fixed air, being only the tenth part of the weight of com- 
mon air; and produced a variety of inflammable mix- 
tures, by combining it with common air. Dr. Prieſtley 
has extracted it from other ſubf,nces, animal, vegetable, 
and mineral; and obſerves, that it emits a very offenſive 
ſmell, according to the nature of the ſubſtance by which 
it is generated; and the more violent the efferveſcence 
producing it, ſo much the more inflammable will be the 
air, and the more offenſive the ſmell ; and the quantity 
obtained depends on the degree of heat employed in the 
proceſs. He ſhews, how this kind of air may be mixed 
with water, and deprived of its inflammability. Diſtilled 
water imbibed about one fourteenth of its bulk of this 
air, but occaſioned no ſenſible difference of taſte. The 
electric ſpark, which in fixed air is exceedingly white, is 
of a purple or red colour in inflammable air; and Dr. 
Prieſtley infers from hence, that the :nflammable air may 
contain particles which conduct electricity, though very 
imperfectly. This air, he obſerves, conſiſts chiefly, if 
not wholly, of the union of the vitriolic or marine acid 
vapour with phlogiſton. Water, in which it is agitated, 
imbibes as much of the phlogiſton as contributes to make 
it inflammable ; and in conſequence of this proceſs it be- 
comes fit for reſpiration z and by a continuance of it, at 
length extinguiſhes flame. See Dames. 
Ain, mephitic, is applied to fixed air, to that which is in- 
le, and to many other kinds, ſince they are equally 
noxious when breathed by animals; but it is uſually ap- 
propriated to the former ſpecies of air. See AIR 15 
Alk, nitrous, a name given by Dr. Prieſtley to that kind of 
air which was firſt produced by Dr. Hales from the Wal- 
ton pyrites, by means of 5 of nitre. Dr. Hales ob- 
ſerves, that a mixture of this with common air occa- 
ſioned an efferveſcence, and was attended with a turbid 
red colour, and an abſorption of part of the common 
air. Dr. Prieſtley procured the ſame kind of air from 
the ſolution of iron, copper, braſs, tin, ſilver, quickſilver, 
biſmuth, and nickel, in the nitrous acid, and of gold, 
and regulus of antimony, in aqua regia. He aſcertained 
the phznomena taken notice of by Dr. Hales; and 
found, by many accurate trials, that upon a mixture of 
this air with common air, the latter is conſiderably di- 
miniſhed in quantity; and that the former is wholly de- 
compoſed, when the quantity of it admitted to common 
air is ſuch as is merely ſufficient to diminiſh it to the 
utmoſt. He adds, that the diminution and decompoſi- 
tion, to which nitrous air is ſubject, reſult from two dif- 
ferent cauſes : one is by ſubſtances, which ſeize upon its 
acid, and the_other, thoſe which lay hold of the phlo- 
giſton which it contains. One meaſure of nitrous air, 
applied to two meaſures of common air, will diminiſh 
the mixture about one ninth of the quantity of common 
air; and if both be very pure, the diminution. will be 
13 and in a day or two, there will remain only one 
fth of the original quantity of common air; and yet 
this mixture retains very nearly the ſame ſpecific gravity 
with common air. But the diminution of common air, 
by a mixture of nitrous air, is not more extraordinary, 
than the diminution which nitrous air itſelf is ſubject to, 
from a mixture of iron filings and brimſtone made into 
a palte with water. When this is put to a quantity of 
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nitrous air, it diminiſhes it ſo- much, that no more than 
one fourth of the original quantity will be left. Th. 
portion of common air, and nitrous air, above ſtated 
Forms the point of ſaturation between theſe two fluid; . 
and if more nitrous air be afterwards added to the mix. 
ture, no efferveſcence nor redneſs will be produced: 
but it will make an addition equal to its bulk. Nitrous aj, 
makes no change either with fixed or inflammable air, 9; 
with any other air that is noxious z but the efferveſcence 
and diminution are peculiar to common air, or ſuch a, 
is fit for reſpiration, and very nearly, if not exaQtly, 
proportional to its falubrity. And hence Dr. Prieſtiey 
was led to adopt this ſpecies of air as a teſt, by which 
to eſtimate the goodneſs of air, and the kind, as well a3 
degree of the injury which it ſuſtains. In order to ex. 
plain the peculiar effect produced by nitrous air on com. 
mon air, he made uſe of a green precipitate, procured 
by a ſolution of copper in nitrous acid, and extracted 
from it, by means of a burning lens, a quantity of ni. 
trous air. When any volatile alkali was added to a mix. 
ture of nitrous and common air, in a ſtate of effer. 
veſcence, the jar was filled with white clouds, which 
precipitating in the form of fine ſnow, made a beautify] 
appearance, and proved to be a nitrous ammoniac, 
This, he ſuppoſes, was formed by the acid of the nitrou; 
air, let looſe in the decompoſition of it by common air, 
while the phlogiſton, which muſt be another conſtituent 
part of nitrous air, entering the common air, was the 
cauſe of its diminution ; as it is alſo the cauſe of a ſimi. 
lar diminution in a variety of other proceſſes ; ſo that, 
in reality, phlogiſton is the teſt; and air is wholeſome, 
in proportion to the quantity of phlogiſton which it is 
able to take. 
Nitrous air is extremely noxious both to plants and 
animals. It is capable of being mixed with water; 
diſtilled water imbibing about one tenth of its bulk of 
this kind of air; and it communicates to the water a 
very acid and aſtringent taſte. It is alſo abſorbed in dif- 
ferent degrees by zther, oils, ſpirit of wine and alkali, 
the ſeveral ſorts of acids, and, in general, by any ſub- 
ſtance that has a near affinity either with its phlogiſton, 
or with any other of its conſtituent parts. It is like- 
wiſe one of the ſtrongeſt antiſeptics; and Dr. Prieſtle 
ſuggeſts, that future preparations of it may be uſed with 
ſucceſs for checking or correcting putrefaCtion in the 
inteſtinal canal, or other parts of he animal ſyſtem. 


Alx, phlagiſticated. Under this general denomination may 


be included all thoſe different kinds of air, which are di- 
miniſhed and rendered noxious by the burning of can- 
dles, inſomuch that a common candle conſumes, as it is 
called, a gallon of air in a minute, the reſpiration of 
animals, the putrefaction of vegetable or animal ſub- 
ſtances, the efferveſcence of iron filings and brimſtone, 
the calcination of metals, the fumes of charcoal, the 


effluvia of paint made of white lead and oil, a mixture 


of nitrous air, or other ſimilar proceſſes. All theſe pro- 
ceſſes, Dr. Prieſtley obſerves, agree in this one circum- 
ſtance, and, he apprehends, in no other, that the prin- 
ciple, which the chemiſts call phlogiſton, is ſet looſe ; 
and therefore the diminution of the air is in ſome way 
or other the conſequence of the air becoming over- 
charged with it. | 
Thus, we find, that many cauſes combine to produce 
very conſiderable alterations in the ſtate of the air, 
m__ it becomes leſs fit for reſpiration, and other pur- 
ſes of nature; and if there were no proviſion for re- 
ring its ſalubrity, it muſt, in time, become univerſally 
injurious and fatal. Dr. Prieſtley, in the courſe of his 
inquiries on this ſubje&, has diſcovered the great reſlo- 
ratives, which ate provided for this purpoſe. One of 
theſe is vegetation. In order to aſcertain this fact, he 
ut a ſprig of mint, in a vigorous ſtate, under a glaſs 
Jar, inverted in water; and he found, contrary to his 


expectation, that this plant not only continued to live, 


though in a languiſhing way, for two months; but that 
the confined air was fo little corrupted by the eſſluvia of 
the mint, that it would neither extinguiſh a candle, nor 
kill a ſmall animal, which he conveyed into it. He 
found, likewiſe, that air, vitiated by a candle left in it 
till it was burnt out, was perfectly reſtored to its qua- 
lity of ſupporting flame, after another ſprig of mint had 
vegetated in it for ſome time. And in order to ſhew, 
that the aromatic vapour of the plant had no ſhare in 
producing this effect, he obſerved, in a variety of other 
experiments, that vegetables of an offenſive ſmell, and 
even ſuch as had ſcarce any ſmell at all, but were of a 
quick growth, proved the beſt for this purpoſe. Nay 
more, the virtue of growing vegetables was Pound to be 
an antidote to the baneful quality of air, corrupted by 
animal reſpiration and putreſaction; and he infers from 
a number of ſimilar fadhs, that the injury, which is con- 
tinually done to the atmoſphere, by the reſpiration of ſo 


many animals, and the putrefaction of ſuch waſte - 
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etable and animal matter, is, in part at leaſt, re- 
, the vegetable creation; and, notwithſtanding 
the prodigious maſs of air that is corrupted daily by the 
abovementioned cauſes; yet, if we conſider the immenſe 
profuſion of vegetables upon the face of the earth, 
| growing in places ſuited to their nature, and conſequently 
at full liberty to exert all their powers, both inhaling and 
exhaling, it can hardly be Denen, that the remedy is 
not adequate to the evil. Dr. Franklin, in a reflection 
on this diſcovery, expreſſes his hope, that it will give 
ſome check to the rage of deſtroying trees that grow 
near houſes, which has accompanied our late improve- 
ments in gardening, from an opinion of their being un- 
wholeſome z adding, from long obſervation, that there 
is nothing unhealthy in the air of woods, ſince the 
« Americans have their country habitations in the midſt 
© of woods, and no people on earth enjoy better health, 
© or are more prolihc,” _ 
The ſea, and other large bodies of water, are the ſecond 
reſource, which nature has provided for reſtoring the 
ſalubrity of corrupted air. Dr. Prieſtley found, that all 
kinds of noxious air were reſtored by continued agita- 
tion in a trough of water; the noxious effluvia being firſt 
imbibed by the water, and thereby tranſmitted to the 
common atmoſphere. And he hence concludes, that 
the agitation of the ſea, and of large lakes and rivers, 
muſt be highly uſeful for the purification of the atmo- 
ſphere ; the utrid matter * abſorbed by the water, 
and imbibed by marine, and other aquatic plants, or ap- 
lied to purpoſes yet unknown. Exp. and Obſ. vol. i. 
Fa. 2 and 4. 
This ingenious philoſopher apprehends, that the agita- 
tion of water, and the vegetation of plants, purify noxious 
air, by abſorbing part of the phlogiſton with which it is 
loaded; and that this phlogiſtic matter is the moſt eſ- 
ſential part of the food and ſupport of both vegetable 
and animal bodies. Ib. vol. i. p. 138, 139. 
For an account of Dr. Prieſtley's numerous experiments 
and obſervations on theſe ſeveral ſpecies of air, the 
reader is referred to the excellent work already cited, and 
which has furniſhed the greateſt part of the preceding 
articles. : 

Air, innate, in Anatomy, is a fine aerial ſubſtance, ſup- 
poſed, by ſome anatomiits, to be incloſed in the labyrinth 
of the inner EAR, and to miniſter to the due convey- 
ance of ſounds to the ſenſory. 

But the exiſtence of ſuch innate air has been called in 
queſtion, and rendered very improbable. See Ear. 

Ann, in Medicine, &c. makes one of the fix NON-NATU- 
RALS, 

From obſervations on bleeding in rheumatiſms, and after 
taking cold, it is evident, the air can enter with all its 
qualities, and vitiate the whole texture of the blood, and 
other juices. 

From the palſies, vertigoes, and other nervous affections 


cauſed by damps, mines, &c. it is evident, that air thus 


qualified can relax and obſtruct the whole nervous ſyſ- 
tem. And from the colics, fluxes, coughs, and coy- 
ſumptions produced by damp, moiſt, and nitrous arr, it 
is evident it can corrupt and ſpoil the noble organs, &c. 
ATMOSPHERE, and preceding articles. 

Als, in Mufic, ſignifies the MELODY, or the inflexion of 
a muſical compoſition. | 
The word is alſo uſed for a tune, or ſong itſelf, that is, 
for a compoſition whoſe movements are juſt and equal 
and the times, eſpecially the firſt of ſuch meaſure, well 
marked—being uſually to be played pretty quick and 
lively, unleſs there be ſomething to indicate the con- 
trary: as, larga, or affettuoſa, &c. 

Thus we ce an air of Lully: Handel's airs, with their 
ſymphonies and accompaniments, are made into con- 
certos for the violin, &c. 

Air, in Adythology, was adored by the heathens under the 
names of Jupiter and Juno; the former repreſenting the 
ſuperior and finer parts of the atmoſphere, and the latter 
the inferior and groſſer part. The augurs alſo drew pre- 
ſages from the clouds, thunder, lightning, &c. 

Alx, in Painting, &c. denotes the manner and very life of 
action; or it is that which expreſſes the diſpoſition of 
the agent. 

It is ometimes alſo uſed in a ſenſe ſomewhat ſynony- 
mous with geſture or attitude. | 

A1R-bladder, a kind of weſicula found in the bodies of fiſh, 
by means whereof they are enabled to ſuſtain them- 
ſelves in * depth of water, and either to riſe or ſink at 
pleaſure, The air-bladger is the ſame with what is other- 
Wiſe called the ſwim, or ſwimming-bladder. 

Dr. Prieſtley conjectures that this is not the only uſe of 
theſe bladders ; but that the air incloſed in them may an- 
Leer Tons farther purpoſe in the animal œcõOmy of | 


The diſcovery of the uſe of the air-bladder took its riſe: 


from obſerving, that ir in ri | 
Vor 85 ho a bubble of air in riſing from me 
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bottom of a fluid, continually dilates till it reaches tlie 
top, by reaſon of the continual diminution of the weight, 


or preſſure, of the incumbent water. For the air in the 


bladder is like the bubble, more or leſs compreſſed, ac- 
cording to the depth the fiſh ſwims at, and takes up 
more or leſs ſpace; and conſequently the body of the 
fiſh, part of whoſe bulk this bladder is, is greater or leſs, 
according to the ſeveral depths, though it retains the 
ſame weight. The rule of ee is, that a body 
heavier than ſo much water as is equal in quantity to 
the bulk of it, will fink; a body lighter, will ſwim ; a 
body of equal weight will reſt in any part of the water. 
By which rule if the fiſh in the middle region of the wa- 
ter, be of equal weight with an equal bulk of the water, 
the fiſh will reſt there, without any tendency either u 
wards or downwards; and if the fiſh be deeper in Go 
water, its bulk becoming leſs by the compreſſion of the 
bladder, and yet retaining the ſame weight, it will ſink 
and reſt at the bottom: on the other ſide, if the fiſh be 
higher than the/middle region, the air dilating itſelf, 
and the bulk of the fiſh conſequently increaſing, with- 
out any increaſe of the weight, the fiſh will riſe and reſt 
at the top of the water. 

Perhaps the fiſh by ſome action can emit air out of the 
bladder, and afterwards out of its body; and alſo when 
there is not enough, take in more air, and convey it to 
this bladder; in which caſe it will be no wonder, that 
there ſhould be always a fit proportion of air in the bo- 
dies of all fiſhes, to ſerve their uſe, according to the 
depth of water they live in: perhaps alſo by ſome muſ- 
cle, the fiſh can contract this bladder beyond the preſ- 
ſure of the weight of water; and perhaps it can by its 
ſides, or ſome other defence, keep off the preſſure of the 
water, and give the air leave to dilate itſelf. In theſe 
caſes, the fiſh will be helped in all intermediate diſtances, 
and may riſe or fink from any region without moving a 
fin. Phil. Tranſ. N* 114. 

If the air-bladder of a fith be pricked or broken, the fiſh 
preſently ſinks to the bottom, unable either to ſupport or 
raiſe itſelf up again. Flat fiſhes, as ſoles, plaiſe, &c. 
which always lie groveling at the bottom, have no air- 
bladder. 

In moſt fiſhes there is a manifeſt channel, leading from 
the gullet, or upper orifice of the ſtomach, to the air- 


bladder, which doubtleſs ſerves for conveying air into it. 


In a ſturgeon Mr. Willughby obſerved, that upon preſſ- 
ing the bladder, the ſtomach preſently ſwelled ; fo in 
that fiſh it ſeems the air paſſes freely both ways. Poſ- 
ſibly the fiſh while alive may have a power to raiſe up 
this valve, and let out air on occaſion. 

All the cartilaginous kind want air=bladders : by what 
means it is they aſcend and deſcend in water, is yet un- 
known. The cetaceous kind, or ſea-beaſts, are alſo 
without the arir-bladder : indeed, as theſe differ in little 
from quadrupeds, but the want of feet, the air which 
they receive into their lungs in inſpiration, may ſerve to 
render their bodies equiponderant to water; and the con- 
ſtriction or dilatation of it, by the help of the diaphragm 
and muſcles of reſpiration, may poſſibly aſſiſt — ta 
aſcend, or deſcend, in the water, by a light impulſe 
thereof with their fins. Moſt of the EEL-kind have 


- bladders, yet they can hardly raiſe themſelves in the wa- 


ter, by reaſon of the length and weight of their tails; 
the air-bladder being near their heads, may help them to 
lift up their heads and fore-part. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 115. 

There is great diverſity in air-bladgers, in reſpect of fi- 
gure, ſubſtance, ſituation, and connection, in different 


In ſome, the air-bladder is divided into two, e. gr. in 


carps; and in others, into three. Needham maintains, 
that all fiſh which have teeth in their jaws have only a 
ſingle air-bladder ;, whereas thoſe without teeth have a 
double one, or which amounts to the ſame, the air-blad- 
der of theſe laſt is divided into two cells. Sig. Redi re- 
futes this diſtinction; giving inſtances of fiſh with teeth, 
whoſe air-bladder is double; and of others without teeth, 

who have only a ſingle air-bladder. | 
The water-ſnake, in lieu of a bladder has a large mem- 
branous air-bag on its back, which it empties and fills 
with air at pleaſure, by an aperture, which it gan ſhut 
very cloſe, from without inwards, by means of a fort of 
valve, ſo that the leaſt globule of water cannot enter 
withdut its conſent. By cis artifice it can enlarge or 
leſſen the bulk of its body, and inhabit all depths of the 
water; though a conjecture has been advanced by Mr. 
Ray, that it is by the help of water which they take in, 
= let out, by two holes in the lower part of their abdo- 
men, near to the ventricle. They ſink in the water, by lett- 
ing in ſome of it at theſs holes; the orifices whereof are 
opened and ſhut at pleaſure, by means of proper muſ- 
8. The water being thus received into the cavity of 
their abdomen, by which they preponderate the water, 
and deſcend ; when they would aſcend again, a * 
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fieerit. Some attempts, he aſſures us, he had made upon 
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fion is made by the muſcles of their abdomen, and the 


Water forced out again, at leaſt ſo much as ſuffices to 
give the degree of levity wanted. Ray's Wiſd, of God, 


ii, p. 546. | : 
: Fa the Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixiv. part i. p. 205. art. 29. an. 


1774, there is an account of certain receptacles of air in 
birds, which communicate with the lungs, and are 
lodged both among. the fleſhy parts, and in the hollow 
bones of thoſe animals, A Hunter, F. R. 8. who 
does not minutely deſcribe all the particular communica- 
tions of this kind in birds; but mentions, however, a 
number of general facts, ſufficient for the introduction 
of this ſubject into natural hiſtory, and for opening a 
more particular inquiry into the final cauſe of this pecu- 


larity in the ſtructure of birds, hitherto unobſerved or | 


uninveſtigated. 


Air-chamber, is a name given by Dr. Henſhaw to a room 


contrived for obtaining the benefit of change of air, 
without going out of the houſe. According to his whim- 
ſical propoſal, it is to be twelve feet ſquare, and air- 
tight, furniſhed with a very large pair of organ-bellows, 
to or from which, air is to be conveyed through the 
wall by a copper pipe, with valves for ogg fag 
and outwardly, as occaſion ſhall require. ith theſe 
bellows, the air in the room is either to be condenſed 
and made heavier, by forcing air in, or lighter and rarer, 
by conveying air out of the room. See his Aero-Chali- 
nos, or Phil. Tranſ. Ne 133. See VENTILATOR and 
Blowing-W HEEL. 


Aix - gun, ſee WinD-gun. + ; 
— a machine, by means whereof the air may be 


, 
exhauſted out of proper veſſels. 
The uſe and effect of the air-pump is, to make, what 
we popularly call, a vacuum; but this, in reality, is only 
a de of rarefaction ſufficient to ſuſpend the ordinary 
effets of the atmoſphere. 
By this machine, therefore, we learn, in ſome meaſure, 
what our earth would be without an atmoſphere ; and 
how much all vital, generative, nutritive, and alterative 
ower, depend thereon. | 

e principle on which the arr-pump is conſtructed, is the 
elaſticity of the air; as that on which the common, or 
water-pump is founded, is the gravity of the ſame air. 
The ſtructure of the air-pump is, in itſelf, more ſimple 
even than that of the water-pump.—The latter ſuppoſes 
two principles, gravity and elaſticity likewiſe : ſo that 
the water-pump muſt be firſt be an air - pump, i. e. it muſt 
rarefy the air before it can raiſe the water.—In effect, 
water, being a dormant unelaſtic fluid, needs ſome ex- 
ternal agent to make it aſcend : whereas air aſcends in 
virtue of its own elaſtic activity: its natural tendency is, 
to ſeparate, and leave a vacuum; and all that remains for 
art, is to prevent the ambient air from ſupplying the 

lace of that which thus ſpontaneouſly flies away. 

o make water aſcend, the force wherewith it is preſſed 
downwards, is either to be diminiſhed, or increaſed in 
one part, more than another; like a balance in equilibris, 
one of whoſe ſcales may be made to riſe, either by dimi- 


niſhing its own weight, or increaſing that of the other : 


the water, therefore, recedes from the common center of 
ravity, by the very power wherewith it tends towards it, 


indirectly or ſecondarily applied; becauſe, two ſimilar 


centripetal forces being made to act contrary to each 
other, what in the one over-balances the other, muſt 


have the effect of a centrifugal force. —Whereas, the | 
principle whereby air rarefies or diminiſhes, does not re- 


ſpect the centre of the earth, but the centres of its own 
particles; being no other than a certain implanted power, 
whereby they immediately tend to recede from each 
other. | 2 

The invention of this noble inſtrument, to which the 
preſent age is indebted for ſo many fine diſcoveries, is 
aſcribed to Otto de Guerick, the celebrated conſul of 
Magdeburg, who exhibited his firſt public experiments 
therewith, before the emperor and the ſtates of Ger- 
many, at the breaking up of the imperial diet at Ratiſbon, 
in the year 1654. | 

Dr. Hook, and M. du Hamel, indeed, aſcribe the in- 
vention of it to Mr. Boyle; but that ingenious author 
frankly confefſes de Guefick to have been beforehand 
with him. In a letter which he wrote to his hew, 
lord Dungarvan, at Paris, about two years after Schot: 
tus's book was publiſhed, he introduces the acknowledg- 
ment of his obligation, for the diſcovery of this uſeful 
machine, to what he had heard of it, though he had 
not then peruſed it, by that well- applied paſſage of Pliny, 
benignum eft et plenum ingenui pudoris fateri per quos pro- 
the ſame foundation, before he knew any thing of what 
had been done abroad: but the informatibn he after- 


wards received from Schottus's Mechanica Hydraulico 


Pneumatica, publiſhed in 1657, wherein was an account 


of de Guerick's experiments, firſt enabled him to bring | 


{ 


his deſign to an Sager maturity.— From hence, with 
the aſſiſtance of Dr. Hook, after two or three unſucceſz. 
ful trials, aroſe a new arr-pump, more eaſy and man e. 
able than the German one; and hence, or rather from 
the great variety of experiments that illuſtrious author 
applied it to, the engine came to be denominated »,. 
7 Beyliana, and the vacuum produced by it, vacuum 
Boylianum. 

AiR-pump, ＋ and nſe of the. — The baſis or eſſential 
part in the air - pump, is a metalline tube, anſwering ty 
the barrel of a common pump, or ſyringe ; havin 
valve at the bottom, opening upwards; and a movea 
piſton or embolus, anſwering to the ſucker of a pum 
furniſhed likewiſe with a valve opening upwards. —Th, 
whole, duly fitted to a veſſel, as a recipient. 

The reſt, being only circumitances chiefly reſpecting con. 
veniency, has heed diverſited and improved from time 
to time, according to the ſeveral views and addreſs of the 
makers.—That of Otto de Guerick, being leſs artful, h. 
boured under ſeveral defects, in reſpect of the force ne. 
ceſſary to work it, which was very great, and the pro- 
greſs very flow : beſide that it was to be kept under wa. 
ter; and allowed of no change of ſubjects for expe. 
ments. 
Mr. Boyle, by degrees, removed ſeveral of theſe incon. 
veniences, and alleviated others: but {till the working of 
his pump was laborious, by reaſon of the preſſure of the 
atmoſphere, a great part of which was to be removed at 
every exſuCtion, after a vacuum was nearly arrived at.— 
But this inconvenience has fince been removed by M.. 
Hawkſbee, who by adding a ſecond barrel and piſton to 
the former, to riſe as the other fell, and fall as it roſe, 
made the preſſure of the atmoſphere on the deſcending 
one, of as much ſervice as it was of differvice in the 
aſcending one. . 
Some of the Germans have alſo brought the air-pump to 
do the oppoſite office of a condenſer : but this is not to 
make the inſtrument ſo much the better, as more complex, 
The flrufture ; 9 the air-pump, as now made among us, 
with — its advantages, is repreſented in Tab. Pneumatic, 
16. / 
2 of two brazen barrels or cylinders, repreſented 
by aa aa; which communicate with each other by 3 
canal paſting between them at 4d; and with the receiver 
0000, by means of the hollow wire 4h, one end where- 
of opens into the canal of communication, and the other 
into a like canal n; which penetrating the plate iii 
-_ into the receiver. Eg | 
ithin the cylinders are two emboli, or ſuckers, made 
of braſs, and fitted with cork and leather to the cavities 
of the barrels, ſo as exactly to fill the ſame ; each being 
furniſhed with its valve, and terminating at top in a rack 
c c, by which it is worked. 
At the bottom of either barrel is another valve, by which 
the air may paſs out of the communicating canal 4d, 
and conſequently out of the hollow wire and the receiver 
itſelf, into the cylinder, below the piſton ; from whence 
by the valves of the piſton it may proceed into the upper 
ſpace of the cylinder, and thus into the open air. 
or the application of this mechaniſm—The winch 63 being 
turned upward and downward, its ſpindle f, catching by 
its, teeth into the racks, will raiſe and depreſs the two 
iſtons, alternately. | 
r. Vream, a late pneumatic operator, made an improve- 
ment in Hawkſbee's air-pump, by reducing the alternate 
motion of the hand and winch to a circular one. In 
his method, the winch is turned quite round, yet the 
piſtons are raiſed and depreſſed alternately : by which 
the trouble of ſhifting the hand backward and forward, 
as well as the loſs of time, and the ſhaking of the pump, 
are prevented. See the contrivance for this purpoſe de- 
ſcribed in Clare's Motion of Fluids, p. 154. 
Now the conſequence of depreſſing a piſton is, that the 
air before incloſed between it and the bottom of the cy- 
linder, being thus crouded into a lefs compaſs, will, by 
its elaſtic force, which now exceeds the preflure of the 
atmoſphere, puſh-up the valve of the piſton, and thus 
eſcape ; till that little which remains be of the ſame 
denfity with the external air incumbent on the valve. 
This done, and the ſame piſton being again raiſed in 1s 
turn, from the bottom of the 3 to the top, the 
little air before left, will of neceſſity expand itſelf, io a. 
to poſſeſs the whole ſpace of the cylinder thus defertcd 
by the piſton : upon which, its force or preſſure upon the 
valve at the bottom of the cylinder being now inconſi- 
derable, the other denſer air of the recciver, hollow 
wire, and canal of communication, by their ſuperio! 
elaſtic force, will lift up the valve, and thus paſs into the 
cylinder of rarefied air, till both be of the ſame degr<* 

of denſity. * 

And thus is the air in the receiver diminiſhed at each 
elevation of the piſton, by the 8 a cylinder- 


full ; abating for what little remained between the 44 
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in a baſon of mercury, m m.—Hence, the air in the tube 


iſton, and the bottom: ſo that by thus repeat- 
pe panties again and again, the air in the re- 
ceiver is at length rarefied to ſuch degree, that its den- 
ſity does not exceed the thin air remaining in the cylin- 
der when the piſton is raiſed ; which done, the effect of 
the air-pump is at an end; the valve cannot now be 
ed, or, if it could, no air would paſs it; there be- 

ing a juſt e uilibrium between the air on each fide. 
To jud of the degree of exhauſtion, there is added a 
gage Fi ; conſiſting of a tube, whoſe upper orifice com- 


municates with the receiver; the lower being immerged 


— 


ing as faſt as that in the receiver, in proportion as 
de elhantien advances, the mercury will be raiſed by 
the preſſure of the column of external air, prevailing 
over that of the column of air included ; till the column 
of air, and mercury together, become a balance to that 
of the external air. en the mercury is thus riſen to 
the ſame height as it ſtands in the barometer, which is 
indicated by the ſcale of inches added to the gage, the 
inſtrument is a juſt Torricellian tube; and the vacuum 
may be concluded to be as perfeCt as that in the upper 
end of the barometer. 
To let air again into the exhauſted receiver, the cock u 
is to be turned, which makes a communication with the 
external air; upon which the air _ impetuouſly in, 
the mercury in the gage immediately fubſides into the 
baſon. 
To the air-pump belongs a large apparatus of other veſ- 
ſels, accommodated to the divers kinds of experiments. 
There are ſeveral inconveniencies attending air-pumps, 
of the common form, though much improved from what 
they uſed to be formerly. "Theſe inconveniences are enu- 
merated, and a method ſhewn to remedy them, by Mr. 
Smeaton. 
The principal improvements ſuggeſted by Mr. Smeaton 
reſpect che diſpoſition of the valves, of the piſton, and 
of the gage. Inſtead of one hole for the valves, he 
makes uſe of ſeven, all of an hexagonal ſhape, and of 
equal ſize; one being in the center, and the other ſix 
round it; ſo that the valve is ſupported at proper diſ- 
tances by a kind of grating, made by the ſolid parts be- 
tween theſe holes. In order to remedy the inconveni- 
ence attending the piſton's not exactly fitting the barrel, 
the top of the barrel is ſhut up by a plate, having in the 
middle a collar of leather, through which the cylindri- 
cal rod works, that carries the piſton. His gage conſiſts 
of a bulb of glaſs, in ſhape reſembling a pear, and ſuf- 
ficient to hold about half a pound of quickſilver. It is 
open at one end, and the other is a tube hermetically 
ſealed at top. A ſcale divided into parts of about one 
tenth part of an inch, and anſwering to a 1000th part 
of the whole capacity, is annexed to it. The gage, 
during the exhauſtion of the receiver, is ſuſpended 
therein by a ſlip-wire. When the pump is worked as 


much as is thought neceſſary, the gage is puſhed down, | 


till the open end is immerged in a ciſtern of quickſilver 

placed underneath. The arr being then let in, the quick- 

filver will be driven into the gage, till the air remaining 
in it becomes of the ſame denſity with the external ; 
and as the air always takes the higheſt place, the tube 

g uppermoſt, the expanſion will be determined by 
the number of diviſions occupied by the air at the top. 

See Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlvii. 

r. Smeaton's air-pump has only one barrel, 
is ingenious artiſt has ſucceeded ſo well in his con- 

ſtruction of the air-pump, as to be able to rariſy air a 

thouſand times; whereas the beſt of the common air- 

pumps, eſteemed good in their kind, and in complete or- 
er, never rarified it above one hundred and forty times. 
Smeaton's air-pump is worked with much more caſe 
than any other, and acts alſo as a condenſing engine, by 
the very ſimple apparatus of turning a cock. So that 
mis azr-pump 18 an univerſal engine, bor ſhewing any ef- 
fect ariſing from an alteration in the denſity or Forin of 
the air; and with a little addition may be made to ſhew 
the * of the AIR-fountain, WIN D- gun, &c. 
Phil. Tranf. vol. xlvii. p- 422. 

AlR-pump, portable, differs principally in ſize, and in the 
ſtructure of the gage, from that above deſcribed. The 
Sage conſiſts of a glaſs tube, bent in the form of a ſy- 
phon, hermetically ſealed at one end, and open at the 
other. The longeſt leg is four inches, each of which is 
divided on an adjoined ſcale into twenty equal parts. 
After conſiderable exhauſtion, the gage begins to act; 
and whilſt the quickſilver falls in one leg, it riſes in the 
other; and the uantity of air remaining will be deter- 
mined by the difference of the height at which it ſtands 


in both tubes. This gage is placed under a ſmall re- 
deter on a plate, communicating by a pipe with the 
main pipe, that leads from the receiver, to be exhauſted 
R.. the bottom of the barrels. See Pup. 
\1R-PUMP 


» laws of rarefadtion in the receiver of it.—1. For 


| 
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the proportion of arr remaining at any time in the re- 
ceiver, we have the following general theorem.—* In 4 
* veſſel exhauſted by the air-pump, the primitive or 1ia- 
* tural air contained therein, is to the air remaining, as 
* the aggregate of the capacity of the veſſel and of the 
© pump (i, e. the cylinder left vacant in an elevation of 
* the piſton, with the wire and other parts between the 
* cylinder and the receiver) raiſed to a power whoſe ex- 
ponent is equal to the number of ſtrokes of the piſton, 
a to the capacity of the veſſel alone raiſed to the ſame 
wer. 

. Varignon gives an algebraical demonſtration of this 
theorem, in the Memoires de Acad. Roy. an. 1693, p- 
233, ſeq. Id. an. 1705, p. 397, ſeq. but it may be alſo 
demonſtrated pneumatically, thus :—Calling the air re- 
maining after the firſt ſtroke, the firft reſidual; that after 
the ſecond, the ſecond reſidual, & c. and remembering that 
the air in the receiver is of the ſame denſity as that in 
the cylinder, when the piſton is raiſed ; it is evident, 
that the quantity of air in the receiver, is to the quantity 
of air in the cylinder, wire, &c. as the capacity of the 
receiver to that of the cylinder, and conſequently the 
aggre ate of the air in the receiver and the cylinder, i. e. 
the whole primitive air, is to the air in the veſſel alone, 
i. e. to the firſt reſidual air, as the aggregate of the ca- 
pacity of the receiver and the cylinder, to the capacity 
of the receiver alone. Aſter the ſame manner it may be 
proved, that the quantity of the firſt reſidual air, is to 
the ſecond reſidual, as the aggregate of the capacity 
the receiver and cylinder to the capacity of the veſſel 
alone. And the ſame proportion does the ſecond reſi- 
dual bear to the third, and ſo of the reſt. Hence, the 
nar og of the 1 air into the firſt, ſecond, third, 

ourth, &c. reſiduals, is to the product of the fitſt reſi- 
dual into the ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, &c. as the 
product of the capacity of the receiver and cylinder to- 
ether, multiplied as oft into itſelf as the number of 
— of the piſton contains units, is to the factum 
ariſing from the capacity of the receiver alone, multi- 
plied ſo often by itſelf; that is, as the power of the ag- 
gregate of the capacity of the receiver and cylinder to- 
gether, whoſe exponent is the number of ſtrokes of the 
piſton, to the capacity of the veſſel alone, raiſed to the 
ſame power. Conſequently, the primitive air is to the 
laſt reſidual, in the ratio of thoſe powers. 2. E. D. 
2. The number of ſtrokes of the piſton, together with 
the capacity of the receiver and cylinder with the wire, 
&c. being given to find the ratio of the primitive air 
to the air remaining : ark; 
Subtract the logarithm of the capacity of the receiver, 
from that of the ſum of the capacity of the receiver and 
the cylinder; then, the remainder being multiplied by 
the number of ſtrokes of the piſton, the product will be 
a logarithm, whoſe natural number ſhews how oft the 
rimitive air contains the remainder required. 
Thus, if the capacity of the receiver be 460, that of the 
cylinder 580, and the number of ſtrokes of the pifton 63 
the primitive air will be found to the remaining air, as 
133,5 to 1. 
For, ſuppoſe the capacity of the veſſel = v, that of the 
cylinder and veſſel together, = a; the number of ſtrokes 
of the piſton = n, and the remaining air = 1. Since 
the primitive is to the remaining air as @* to vs, the 
primitive air will alſo be to the remaining air, as an — 
vn to 1. Conſequently, if the remaining air be 1, the 
logarithm of the primitive air is a—v Xn. 
3- The capacity of the receiver and the barrel being 
given; to find the number of ſtrokes of the piſton re- 
uired to rarify the air to a given degree. 
Subtract the logarithm of the remaining air from the 
logarithm of the primitive air; and the logarithm of the 
capacity of the receiver, from that of the aggregate of 
the capacity of the receiver and cylinder; then, dividing 
the former difference by the latter, the quotient is the 
number of ſtrokes required. 
Thus, if the capacity of the cylinder be ſuppoſed 580, 
that of the receiver 460, and the primitive air to the re- 
maining air, as 133, 5 to 10: the number of ſtrokes re- 
uired will be found to be 6. See Cotes's Hyd. and 
neum. Lectures, Lect. 13. | | 
Beſides the effects, and the. phenomena of the air-pump, 
recounted under the articles Vacuum, Air, &c, we 
may add ſome others ; which, related at large, make the 
ſubſtance of Mr. Boyle's Phyſico-Mech. Exper. —As, 
that the flame of a candle in vacuo uſually wy out in a 
minute, though it ſometimes laſts two, but the wick 
thereof continues ignited after; and even emits a ſmoke, 
which aſcends upwards. That a kindled charcoal is to- 
- tally extinguiſhed in about five minutes, though in open 
air it remain alive half an hour; that it goes out by de- 
grees, beginning from the top and the outſides.— That 
red-hot iron is not affected by the abſence of the air; 
and yet that ſulphur or gunpowder will not be lighted 
thereby, 


— — _ — 
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the fume keeps its ſurface horizontal, after the nature 


Ar1R-SHAFTS, among Miners, denote holes or ſhafts let down 


THREADS of ſpiders. See THREADS. 
2 1 7 — is a name given to thoſe me- 


Air-veſſels, in PLANTS, are certain canals, or duQts, where- 


of thick walking canes, that they are viſible to a good 
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thereby, but only fuſed. —That a match, aſter lying | 
ſcemingly extinct in vacuo a long time, revives again upon 
the re-admiffion of the air.—That a flint and ſteel ſtrike 
ſparks of fire as copiouſly in vacuo as out of it; and that 

e ſparks move in all directions, upwards, downwards, 
&c. here as in the air. — That magnets and magnetic 
needles, are the ſame in vacuo as in air.— That moke 
in an exhauſted receiver, the luminary being extinct, 

radually ſettles to the bottom in a darkiſh body, leaving 

e upper part clear and tranſparent; and that inclining 
the veſſel ſometimes on one ſide, and ſometimes another, 


of other fluids.— That the ſiphon does not run in vacus. 
hat water freezes in vacuo.—That heat may be pro- 
duced by attrition in the exhauſted receiver.— That cam- 
phire will not take fire in vacuo; and that gun. powder, 
though ſome grains of a heap be kindled by a burning- 
glaſs in vacuo, will not give fire to the contiguous grains. 
hat glow-worms loſe their light in proportion as the 
air is exhauſted, and at length become totally obſcure ; 
but upon the re- admiſſion of air, preſently recover it all. 
— That vipers and frogs ſwell much in vacuo, but will 
live an hour and half, or two hours and though ſeem- 
ingly quite dead in that time, came to life again in ſome 
hours in the air. — That ſnails ſurvive ten hours; and 
efts, or ſlow-worms, two or three days; leeches five or 
ſix. That oyſters will remain alive in vacuo twenty-four 
hours without harm.—That the heart of an eel taken out 
of the body, continues to beat z vacuo, more nimbly 
than in air; and this for a good part of an hour.—That 
warm blood, milk, gall, &c. undergo a conſiderable in- 
tumeſcence and ebullition in vacuo.—That a mouſe, or 
other animal, may be brought, by degrees, to ſurvive 
longer in a rarefied air, than naturally it does. —That 
air may retain its uſual preſſure, after it is become un- 
fit for reſpiration.—And that filk-worms eggs will 


hatch in vacuo. 


from the open air to meet the adits, and furniſh freſh air. 
The damps, want, and impurity of air, which occur, 
when adits are wrought 30 or 40 fathoms long, make it 
neceſſary to let down air-ſhafts, in order to give the air 
liberty to play through the whole work, and thus diſ- 
charge bad vapours, and furniſh good air for reſpira- 
tion: the expence of which /afts, in regard of their vaſt 
depths, hardneſs of the rock, drawing of water, &c. 
— 1 equals, nay exceeds, the o charge of 
ADIT. 
2 Robert Murray deſcribes a method, uſed in the coal- 
mines at Liege, of working mines without air-/afts. 
hil. Tranſ. Ne 5. 
When the oe. at Mendip have ſunk a groove, they 


ill not be at the charge of an air-eft, till they come at 
ns, ; a for the kane of air have boxes of elm exactly 


cloſed, of about fix inches in the clear, by which the 
it down about twenty fathoms. They cut a trenc 
at a little diſtance from the top of the groove, coverin 
it with turf and rods diſpoſed to receive the pipe, whic 
they contrive to come in ſide-ways to their groove, four 
feet from the top; which carries down the air to a gu 
depth. When they come at ore, and need an air-ſheft, 
they ſink it four or five fathoms diſtant, according to the 
convenience of the breadth, and of the ſame faſhion 
with the groove, to draw as well ore as air. Phil, 


Tranſ. N' 39. 


talline cylinders, which are placed between the two 
forcing- pumps in the improved fire- engines. The water 
is injected by the action of the piſtons through two 

a with valves, into this veſſel; the air previouſly 
contained in it will be compreſſed by the water, in pro- 
portion to the quantity admitted, and 9 ſpring force 
the water into à pipe, which will diſcharge a conſtant 
and equal ſtream; whereas in the common ſquirting en- 
pine, the ſtream is diſcontinued between the __ 

okes. 


by a kind of RESPIRATION is effected in vegetable 
bodies. . 

Air-veſſels ſtand diſtinguiſhed from sAP-veſſels ; the for- 
mer anſwering to the trachea, and — of animals; the 
latter to their lacteals, and blood -veſſels. ee | 
Dr. Grew, in an inquiry into the motion and cauſe 
of the air in vegetables, ſhews, that it enters them 
various ways, not only by the trunk, leaves, and other 
parts above ground, but at the root. For the recep- 
tion, as well as expulſion of air, the pores are ſo very 
large in the trunks of ſome plants, as in the better ſort 


eve without a glaſs ; but with a glaſs, the cane ſcems as 
if it were ſtuck full of large pla-boles, reſembling the 


AIR 


pores of the ſkin in the ends of the fingers, and þ 
he hand. In the leaves of the pine, through * by 
they make an elegant ſhow, ſtanding almoſt exaQtly in 
rok and file 1 the length of the lea es. 
But though the air enters in part at the trunk and other 

arts, eſpecially in ſome plants, yet its chief admiſion 
is at the root: much as in animals, ſome part of the MY 
may continually paſs into the body and blood by the 

res of the ſkin; but the chief draught is at the mouth 

if the chief entrance of the air were at the trunk, be. 
fore it could be mixed with the ſap in the root, it muſt 
deſcend ; and ſo move not only contrary to its own na. 
ture, but in a contrary courſe to the ſap : whereas by its 
reception at the root, and its tranſition from thence, i; 
has a more natural and eaſy motion of aſcent. 
The ſame is farther argued, from the fineneſs and ſmall. 
neſs of the diametral apertures in the trunk, in compa. 
riſon of thoſe in the root; which nature has plainly de. 
ſigned for the ſeparation of the air from the ſap, afte; 
they are both together received thereinto. Grew, Ang, 
of Root, cap. iii. p. 127. 

Air-veſſels are found in the leaves of all plants, and ate 
even diſcoverable in many without the help of glaſſes; 
for upon breaking the ſtalk or chief fibres of a leaf, the 
likeneſs of a fine wooly ſubſtance, or rather of curious 
ſmall cob-webs, may be ſeen to hang at both the broken 
ends. This is taken notice of only in ſome few pl 

as in ſcabious, where it is more viſible : but may alſo be 
ſeen more or leſs in moſt others, if the leaves be ve 
tenderly broken. This wool is really a ſkein of air-y/. 
els, or rather of the fibres of the air-veſels, looſed from 
their ſpiral poſition, and ſo drawn out in length. 14, 
ibid. cap. iv. p. 155. 

That arr is infpired by vegetables, has been fully proved 
by Dr. Hales in his Statical Eſſays; and he has in many 
inſtances ſhewn, that air freely enters the veſſels of trees, 
and that it is in great abundance wrought into their ſub- 
ſtance. But as to particular air-veſels in plants, he ſeems 
to ſpeak doubtfully. He ſays, by way of queſtion, may 
not the uſe of thoſe ſpiral wreaths, that are coiled round 
the inſides of thoſe veſſels, which are ſuppoſed to be air 
veſſels, and which are manifeſtly to be ſeen in ſevecd 
trees; as alſo in the leaves of the vine and ſcabious, may 
not theſe be deſigned by nature to promote the quicker 
aſcent of air, by being in ſome meaſure conformed to its 
elaſtic contortions ? For ſuch ſpiral wreaths ſeem to be 
altogether uſeleſs, for promoting the aſcent of any l. 
quor, as the ſap, which aſcends moſt freely through in- 
numerable other capillary veſſels, having no ſuch ſpiri 
coils in them: not that we are to ſuppoſe the air in it 
elaſtic ſtate actually to touch, and thereby to be deter 
mined in the cometh of theſe ſpirals, as any liquor would 
be. But as the rays of light, when they are refleQel 
from a ſolid body, are found to be reflected, without a- 
tually touching the reflecting body in the point of r- 
fleCtion ; ſo it is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that elaſtic 
air may, like light, be diverted from one courſe, and 6 
be determined to another, by the ſolid bodies it ap- 
E without touching them, but rebounding like 
ight from thoſe ſolid bodies near the point of contact. 
Dr. Hales has obſerved, that theſe ſpirals are coiled in 3 

- courſe oppoſite to the courſe of the ſun, that is, from 

weſt to eaſt. Vid. Static. Eff. vol. ii. p. 265, 266. 

AIRA, in Botany, a genus of the triandria digynia, hair. 
graſs. See DARNEL. | 

AIRANI, in Church Hiſtory, a ſect of Arians, in the fourth 
century, who denied the conſubſtantiality of the Holy 
Ghoſt with the Father and the Son. 
They are otherwiſe called Airani/ie, and are ſaid to hare 
taken their name from one Airas, who diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf at the head of this party, in the ceigns of Valenti 
nian and Gratian, 

AIRING, in the general ſenſe of taking, or going into the 
freſh air, is too well known to necd an explanation. 
The word is particularly uſed for exerciſing horſes in the 
open air; which is of the greateſt advantage to theſe ani- 
mals. It purifies the blood, purges the body from grols 
humours, and enures the creature to fatigue, ſo as not 
to be hurt by it, when much greater than on theſe occa- 
ſions; and it teaches him, as the jockies expreſs it, hon 
to make his wind rake equally, and keep time with the 
other motions of his body. It alſo ſharpens the ſtomach, 
and keeps the creature hungry; which is a thing of great 
conſequence, as hunters and racers are ver apt to have 
their ſtomach fall off, either for want of exerciſe, or 
from the too violent exerciſe which they are often er- 

oſed to. A 

i the horſe be oyer fat, it is beſt to air him before ſun. 
riſe, and after ſun-ſetting ; and, in general, it is allowe 
by all, that nothing is more beneficial to theſe creatures, 
than early and late airings. 


Some of our modern managers, however, diſpute joe ; 


that the cold of theſe times is too Ta for the 
creature, and that if, in particular, he is ſubject to ca- 
tarrhs, rheums, or the like complaints, the dews and 
cold fogs, in theſe early and late airings, will be apt to 
increaſe all thoſe diſorders. Nature, we ſee, alſo points 
out the ſun beams as of great uſe to theſe animals; 
thoſe which are kept hardy, and lie out all night, always 
running to thoſe places where the ſun-ſhine comes, as 
ſoon as it appears in a morning. oy 
This ſhould ſeem to recommend thoſe * that are to 
be made before ſun-ſet, and a little time after ſun- xiſe; 
and as to the caution, ſo earneſtly inculcated by Mark- 
ham, of uſing theſe early and late airings for fat horſes, 
it is found unneceſſary by many; for they ſay, that the 
ſame effect may be produced by airings at warmer times, 
provided only that they are made longer; and that, in 
general, it is from long airings that we are to expect to 
bring a horſe to a perfect wind, and ſound courage. 
AIRS, in Horſemanſhip, denote the artificial or practiſed 
motions of a managed horſe. 
Such are the demi-volt, curvet, capriole, croupade, balotade, 
ep, and leap ; alſo, advancing, yer ting, and beunding. 
Some authors take airs in a more extenſive ſenſe ; and 
divide them into ſow and high, 


they ſay, 


ALA 


which is divided into five ſegments, without petals; and 
the capſule has five cells, with five valves. 


AKOND, an officer of juſtice in Perſia, who takes cogni- 


zance of the cauſes of orphans and widows ; of con- 
tracts, and other civil concerns. — He is the head of the 
ſchool of /aw, and gives lectures to all the ſubaltern of- 
ficers ; he has his deputies in all the courts of the king- 
dom, who, with the ſecond /a4ra, make all contraQs. 


AL, an Arabic particle, prefixed to words, to exalt, or 


ive them a more emphatical ſignification.— As, in Al- 
oran, Algebra, &c. 


Ar, or ALD, in our Ancient Writings, ſignifies as much 


as old, ancient. — This, being prefixed to the names of 
places, expreſſes their antiquity ; as Aldborough, Algate, 
&c. 


ALA, a Latin term, —_— ſignifying wing, uſed, in 


Anatemy, for ſeveral parts of the body, which bear ſome 
reſemblance to the figure of a wing. 

Thus, the lobes of the liver are ſometimes called alz. 
The ſoft, ſpongious bodies in the pudendum muliebre, 
uſually called the nymphs are denominated alæ. 

The two cartilages of the noſe, which form the noſtrils, 
are called alæ. 

And the ſame denomination is given to che tip of the 


i The bw airs include the natural paces, as walking, trott=| AURICLE, It is alſo applied to the proceſs of the os 
urious ing, galloping, and terra-a-terra. To which may be| ſphenoides. | 
broken added, prancing, fidling, ſlepping, and turning. ALA, in Botany, a name given by the Latin writers of me- 
plants, The high, or raiſed airs, are all ſuch motions as riſe higher | dicine, in the later ages, to the helentum, or ELEC AM 
alſo be than the terra-a-terra ;, as the demi-volt, curvet, &c. PANE. 
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AIRY triplicity, among Aftrologers, the ſigns of Gemini, 
Libra, and Aquarius. See 'TRIPL1CITY. 
AISIAMENTA, in Law. See EastmentT, 
AJUBATIPIT A Braſilienſium, in Botany, a name given to 
a ſhrub that bears a black fruit like an almond, which 


proved yields a great deal of oil. 

| many AJUGA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants, of 
| trees, the didynamia gymneſpermia, according to Linnæus, which 
7 ſub- are called by Tournefort, and other authors, BuGULA. 
ſeems 


AJURU-CaTinGa, in Zooligy, the name of a Braſilian 
parrot. It is of the ſize of a pullet, and all over of a 
very fine bright green ; its eyes are red, and the ſkinny 
circle about them is White; its beak and legs are alſo 
white, 

Ajuxu-Curav, in Zehe, the name of a Braſilian ſpe- 
cies of parrot, of the ſize and ſhape of the common 
green parrot, of Which there are two kinds. The firſt 
an extremely beautiful one with a blue crown; the throat 


„ May 
round 
be ar- 
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is, May 
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— l and ſides of the head are of a fine yellow, and all the 
gh in- reſt of the body of a chearful green; the long-winged 
| ſpiral feathers are half black, and half of a fine ſtrong yellow, 
m id 


and at their ends variegated with blue and green; and 
the tail edged with red, black, and blue. The other 
kind has the ſame colours differently diſpoſed ; its head 
is yellow, with a whitiſh caſt; the throat and ſides of 
the head about the eyes are of a clearer yellow ; and 
there is a ſea-green ſpot near the head. 
Beſides theſe, there is alſo yet another variety, the ſpe- 
cies of which have all the colours of the firſt kind, but 
have an admixture of black about the head, a yellow 
ſpot on the crown, another of the ſame colour below the 
eyes, and a blue one under the throat. 
Ajureu-Para, in Zelot, the name of a Braſilian ſpecies 
of parrot of a ſmall ſize, all over of a beautiful green, 
and with white legs, a white beak, and white ſkinny cir- 
cles round its eyes. 
AJUTAGE, or AD JUTAGE, in Hydraulics, part of the 
apparatus of an artificial fountain, or jet d'eau; being a 
fort of tube, fitted to the mouth, or aperture of the veſ- 
ſel; through which the water is to be played, and by it 
determined into this, or that figure. 
The word is formed of the verb ajouter, to adapt. 
It is chiefly the diverſity in the ajutages, that makes the 
different kinds of fountains. —And hence, by having ſe- 
veral ajutages to be applied occaſionally, one fountain 
comes to have the effect of many. 
ariotte inquires into the beſt kind of ajutages, or ſpouts, 
for jets dean, affirming from experiment, that an even 
1 round hole, in the end of the pipe, gives a 
igher jet than either a cylindric, or a conical ajutage z 
of which yet the latter is the better. V. Trait. du Mou- 
em. des Faux, part 4. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 181. 
he various ſorts of ajutages, their ſtructure, application, 
&c. ſce under FouxTAIN. 
AIX-LA-CHAPELLE waters, are volatile, ſulphurcous, 
laponaceous, powerfully penetrating, reſolvent, and con- 
tain a portion of iron. e three moſt noted hot wa- 
ters in Europe, are thoſe of Aix-la-Chapelle, Bourbon, 
aud Bath. Of theſe the firſt are the hotteſt, the moſt 


nauſeous, purgati : 
Is 10 by rgative, and abundant in ſulphur ; the laſt 


AIZOON, in Botany, a name 
HOUSELEEK, It is a diſtin 
pentagyma claſs, in the Linnæ 
oL, I. No 10. 
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ALA is alſo uſed in Botany, for the angle which the leaves, 

or the ſtalks or pedicles of the Leaves, form with the 

ſtem, or branches of the plant from which they ariſe. 

This angle is uſually acute, and always is directed up- 

wards. 

AL a is ſometimes alſo applied to the angle formed by the 

branches themſelves, with the ſtem; which is alſo ob- 

ſerved to be very regular and uniform. 

Al A has ſeveral other different ſignifications. It moſt fre- 
quently is uſed to expreſs the hollow of the ſtalk of a 

PLANT, which either the leaf, or the PEDICLE of the 
LEAF, make with itz or it is that hollow turning, or 
finus, placed between the ſtalk, or branch of a plant, and 
its leaf, from whence a new offspring is wont to put 
forth. Sometimes it is taken alſo for a little branch, as 
when we ſay, a ftock, 'or ſtem of a plant, is armed with 
many ale; becauſe theſe ſmall branches ſtand out from 
it, in form of ſo many wings. 
AL is alſo uſed to ſignify thoſe petals, or leaves of the 
papilionaceous flowers, placed between thoſe others 
which are called the vu] and the carina, which make 
the top and bottom of the flower. Inſtances of flowers 
of this ſtructure are ſeen in the flowers of peas and 
beans, in which, the top-leaf, or petal, is the vexillum, 
the bottom the carina, and the ſide-ones the ale. 

AL=Z is alfo uſed for thoſe extremely ſlender and membra- 

naceous parts of ſome ſeeds, which appear as wings placed 

on them, as in the plumerla, the fruit of the trumpet- 
flower, the fruit of the maple, and the like, which are 
called by botaniſts {ated ſeeds. 

AL, is, finally, uſed alſo for thoſe membranaceous ex- 

panſions, which run all the way along the ſtems of ſome 

plants, which are therefore called alated ſtalks. 

Alx, in Anatomy, is ſometimes applied to the arm-pits, 

otherwiſe called axille. Theſe parts abound with glands, 

and axe great receptacles of humours; whence a rank 
ſmell ſometimes exhales, called fetor alarum. 

Alx, in the Military Art, the two wings or extremes of 
an army, ranged in form of battle. 

ALABARCHA, in Antiquity, 2 kind of magiſtrate _ 
the Jews of Alexandria, whom the emperors allowe 
them to elect, to have the ſuperintendency of their po- 

licy, ard decide differences and diſputes which aroſe 

among them. 

ALABARDA, the name of a ſpear anciently uſed by the 
Helvetians and Germans. 

ALABASTER, in Natural! Hiſtory, a kind of ſtone, ſofter 

than marble, yet harder than plaiſter of Paris : uſed for 

the making of figures, and other ornaments of ſculp- 
ture, ; 

Some derive the word from albus, becauſe of the white- 

neſs of this ſtone. —Others, from a CAS per, which they 

form from the privative a, and aapCavra, capie, to take; _ 
this ſtone being too ſmooth and ſlippery for the hand to 
faſten-hold of it. 

It is found of all colours; ſome extremely white and 

ſhining, which is the moſt common; ſome reddiſh or 

tawny z and ſome is called onyx from its colour, which 
reſembles that of the onyx, though very different from it 
in its nature. 

Alabaſter cuts very ſmooth and eaſy, and is much uſed 

amang ſculptors, for little ſtatues, vaſes, and columns. 

They ſometimes alſo employ it as plaiſter of Paris: 

in order to which, they burn and calcine it ; aſter which, 

2 F mixing 


an ſyſtem; the calyx of 
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mixing it up with water to a thin conſiſtence, it is caſt into 
a mould, where it readily coagulates into a firm body. 
Alabaſler, Mr. Boyle obſerves, being finely powdered, 
and thus ſet in a baſon over the fire, will, when hot, aſ- 
ſume the appearance of a FLviD, by rolling in waves, 
yielding to the ſmalleſt touch, and emitting vapour; all 
which properties it loſes again, on the departure of the 
heat, and diſcovers itſelf a mere incoherent powder. 
The fineneſs and clearneſs of this ſtone renders it, in 
ſome meaſure, tranſparent z whence it has been ſome- 
times alſo employed for windows. There is a church at 
Florence till illuminated by alabafter-windows z inſtead 
of panes of glaſs, there are ſlabs of alabafter near fifteen 
feet high, wA. of which forms a ſingle window, threugh 
which the light is conveyed. = 
Naturaliſts alſo mention divers extraordinary kinds of 
alabaſter, ſoft, yellow, variegated, Indian, Caramanian, Ger- 
man, &c. Grew ſpeaks of a baſtard-ALABASTER, 
ſpotted, which he calls GyPsUM variegatum, whereof 
Gord are divers ſorts and colours in the repoſitory of the 
Royal Society. Theſe all make a ſtrong efferveſcence 
with ſpirit of nitre. They are found in Burgundy, 
Miſnia, &c. Of theſe lightly burnt, is made that which 
is popularly called PLAISTER of Paris. 
Ancient authors ſpeak much of the medicinal virtues of 
alabaſter, as a diſcutient. Some recommend it as a ſpe- 
cific in a dyſentery. But modern * ſcarce al- 
low it in either of thoſe characters. Yet ſome diſpen- 
ſatories ſtill retain a preparation of it under the title of 
unguentum alabaſtrinum, preſcribed for the head-ach. 
The countries in Europe which abound moſt in alabaſter, 
are Germany, toward Coblentz ; the province of Ma- 
connois, in the neighbourhood of Cluni in France ; 
Italy, toward Rome; where that of Montaiout is parti- 
cularly remarkable not only for its whiteneſs, but alſo 
for the bigneſs of its blocks, ſome of which are ſo large, 
that ſtatues as big as the life, may eaſily be cut out of 
them. F. Labat, in his journey to Italy, obſerves, that 
there are quarries of alabaſter, in the neighbourhood of 
the village called de la Toffa, near Civita Vecchia : 
there is alſo alabaſter to be found in ſome places of Lor- 
rain; but it is not much eſteemed. 
Cornelius le Brun, in his Voyage to the Levant (tom. v. 
p. 284) relates, that he has ſeen mountains of alabaſter, 
which are diſtant about a hundred and fifty leagues weſt 
from Archangel. 
A new as of baſſo relieves, from a ſingular ſpe- 
cies of factitious alabaſter, has been lately eſtabliſhed by 
M. Letapie, at the baths of St. Philip in Tuſcany. The 
ſtream at theſe baths depoſits a peculiar kind of ſand, 
which, when collected and condenſed in the cavities of 
any body employed to 2 its current, acquires the 
nature, 1 and colour of alahafler, and aſſumes 
the forms of thoſe cavities in which it is thus lodged. 
See Abbe Rozier's Obſervations, &c. for June, 1776. 
ALABASTER is alſo uſed for a vaſe, wherein odoriferous 
liquors were anciently put. . : 
The reaſon of the denomination is, that veſſels for this 
purpoſe were frequently made of the alabeſſer- ſtone, 
which Pliny and other ancients repreſent as peculiarly 
roper for this purpoſe. ; 
Bereral critics will have the box mentioned in the Goſ- 
pels as made of alabaſter, to have been of glaſs. And 
though the texts ſay, that the woman broke it, yet the 
pieces ſeem miraculouſly to have been united, ſince we 
are told, the entire box was purchaſed by the emperor 
Conſtantine, and preſerved as a relic of great price, 
Others will have it, that the name alabafter denotes the 
form, rather than the matter of this box. In this view, 
they define aldbaſter, by a box without a handle, deriv- 
ing. Hs word from the privative a, and aaCn, anſa, 
bandle. 
ALABASTER is alſo ſaid to have been uſed for an ancient 
3 meaſure, containing ten ounces of wine, or nine 
of oil. | . 
In this ſenſe, the alabaſter was equal to half the ſextary. 
ALABASTRA, in a plant, are thoſe little herbaceous 
leaves which encompaſs the bottoms of flowers, parti- 
cularly the roſe. See CALIx, &c. 
Some, with Jungius, explain alaba/ira, by the globe or 
roundiſh bud of the roſe juſt peeping out. 
ALABASTRITT ZE, alabaſters, in Nute Hiflory, the name 
of a genus of foſſils allied to the marbles, and defined 
to be ſtones compoſed of large ſeparate concretions, of 
great brightneſs and an elegant, but ſhattery ſtructure, 
not very hard, not giving fire with ſtcel, fermenting with 
and ſoluble in acids, and calcining in a flight fire. 
ALABASTRITES is often uſed as ſynonymous with ala- 
bafler. But Anſelmus Boetius diſtinguiſhes between ala- 
bafler and alabaſtrites, in making the criterion of the for- 
mer to be ſo ſoft, that it may be cut with a knife ; and 
of the latter, that it is fo hard that it cannot be fo 
Cut. , 


— 


ALA 


Grew ſpeaks of a ſort of alabaflriter, repreſen 
tranſverſe ſection of the trunk 4 a 8 dag the 

ALABASTRUM dendroide, in Natural Hiſtory, a name 
given by authors to a ſpecies of alabaſter, found in great 
abundance in the province of Hohenſtein, and famouz 
for the elegant delineations of trees, and other figure, 

. deſcribed in it. See GyPpsUM. 

ALACUOTH, among Arabian Phy/icians, an inſirmity of 
the nerves, whereby a perſon in the act of venery, letz 

o at the ſame time his feces. 

ALADINISTS, a ſet among the Arabs, anſwering to 
free-thinkers among us. | 

The aladini//s multiplied greatly under the two learned 
kings Almanſor and Miramolinus. | 

ALAISSEE, in Heraldry, the ſame with nung rev. 

ALALCOMENTIUS, in Ancient Chronology, the Bœotian name 

for the Athenian month MEMACTER1ON, which was the 
fourth of their year, and anſwered to the latter part of 
our September, and beginning of October. 

ALAMAK, ſee ALMAACK. 

ALAMANNICUM, in Antiquity, a tribute impoſed on the 
people by the emperor Alexias Angelus; for raiſing the. 
ſum of ſixteen talents of gold, to be paid the Alamani 
as the conditions of a peace ſtipulated with them. ? 
The ecclefiaſtics themſelves were not exempted from thi; 
tax. 

ALAMIRE, or A-LA-Mi-Rxr, among Miſiciant, a note of 
the modern SCALE of muſic. See NoTE. 

ALAMODALITY, alamedalitas, is defined, by a late wri. 
ter, a ſtudy or endeavour to accommodate a man's elf 
in point of behaviour, dreſs, converſation, and other ac. 
tions of life, to the reigning taſte of cuſtom, from a mo- 
tive of complaiſance, and to avoid the imputation of ill. 
breeding. 

ALAMODALITY of writing, alamodalitas ſeribendi, is de- 
fined, by the ſame perſon, a particular ſtudy or endes. 
vour of learned men to adapt the productions of their 
minds, both as to the choice of ſubject, and the manner 
of treating it, to the genius or taſte of the times, in or- 
der to render them more acceptable to the readers. 

A German writer, under the name of Geamoenus, haz 
a diſſertation on alamedality in writing. 

ALAMODE, in Commerce, a thin, light, gloſſy black ilk, 
not quilted, or crofſed ; chiefly uſed for women's hoods, 
and men's mourning ſcarves. 

The name is French, though not given in the country to 
this fabric, for which they have no other name but 14. 
fetas noir luſtre. 

The importation of theſe ſilks is regulated by ſeveral acts 
of parliament. See 4 and 5 W. and M. cap. 5. —5 and 
6 W. and M. cap. 20.—6 and 7 W. III. cap. 195 
and 9 W. III. cap. 36.—9 and 10 W. III. cap. 43.—; 
Anne, cap. 10. 20. 

ALANA-G1EBa, a name given to the yellowiſh-white 
TRIPOLI, 

ALANA-TERRA, Engliſh ter; it is eſteemed drying and 
aſtringent; its principal uſe is to mix with ſalts in diftil 
lation, in order to keep them from melting. It is thought 
that this ſtone is what the ancients called the s am1an lane. 

ALANFUTA, in the Arabian Phyjic, the name given to 
vein between the chin and under lip, anciently uſed to 
be opened againſt a ſtinking breath. 

ALANORARIUS, in our Ancient Cuſtoms, a keeper or 
manager of ſpaniels, or ſetting-dogs, for the ſport of 
hunting, hawking, &c. 

The word is formed from the Gothic, alan, a greyhound. 

ALAPOULI, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of an Eaſt- 
Indian tree, a ſpecies of the bilimbi, which is uſed in 
medicine as a purge and vomit, mixt with the ſeeds of 
muſtard. | 

ALAQUECA, a medicinal ſtone brought from the Indies, 
in ſmall gloſſy fragments; much praiſed by ſome for its 
efficacy in hæmorrhages, when applied externally. 

ALARAF, in the Mahometan Theology, the partition wall 

that ſeparates heaven from hell. 
Alaraf gives the denomination to the ſeventh chapter of 
the Alcoran, wherein mention is made of this wall. 
Some take it for a ſort of limbus for the patriarchs, pro- 
phets, &c. others place here ſuch whoſe good and vil 
works ſo exactly balance each other, that they neither 
deſerve reward nor puniſhment. 

ALARES, in Antiquity, are ſuppoſed by ſome authors to 

have been a kind of militia, or ſoldiery, among the Ro- 
mans; ſo called from ala, a wing, becauſe of their light- 
neſs and ſwiftneſs in the combat. 
Others make them a people of Pannonia; but others, 
with more probability, _ alares for an adjective, ot 
epithet, and apply it to the Roman cavalry ; becauſe 
placed in the two wings, or a, of the army; for which 
reaſon, a body of horſe was called ala. ; 

ALARES muſculi, in Anatomy. See PTER YGOIDEUS. 

ALARIS vena, the inmoſt of the three veins in the bend 
of the arm, 


ALARM, 


GY 
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roperly denotes a ſudden apprehenſion, con- 

— y ry, noiſe, or report, which makes men 
run to their arms, and ſtand on their guard. 

The word is French, formed from the Italian all” arme, 

10 arm; whence gridare all arme, q. d. to call to arms. 

Alarms are either true, that is, founded on juſt notice, 
lſe. 

N 2 s, falſe, are frequently given by an enemy, either 
to fatigue the other's army, or by way of diverſion; to 
keep emſelves ſafe and quiet from attacks. To remedy 
the inconveniences of formal alarms, and prevent the 


horror and confuſion of trumpets, and noiſe of warlike 


cries, the captains uſually give the alarm, by ſilent ad- 
vice, without noiſe, 

ALARM- pet, is the ground appointed to each regiment, * 
the quarter-maſter-general, for them to march to, in caſe 
of an alarm. ; 

In a garriſon, the alarm-poft is the place where every re- 
iment is ordered to draw up, on ordinary occaſions. 
ALARM, in Fencing, denotes a ſtep, or ſtamp, made on 

the ground with the advancing foot. 

This coincides with what is otherwiſe called an appel, or 

challenge. i ; 

ALARM, or rather ALARUM, is alſo uſed for an inſtru- 
ment to awaken perſons at a certain hour: one very ſim- 

le contrivance of this kind, is that uſed by weavers. 

Bee WeaveR's Alarm. 

ALaRm-bell, that which is rung to call the people to- 

her on ſome ſuch occaſion as a fire, mutiny, or the 
appearance of an enemy. 'This is what the French call 
ton. 

Al. ASCA, in Church Hiſtory, a ſect of Antilutherans, 
whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet, beſides their denying baptiſm, 
is ſaid to have been this, that the words, This is my body, 
in the inſtitution of the euchariſt, are not to be under- 
ſtood of the bread, but of the whole action, or celebra- 
tion of the ſupper. 

They are ſaid to have taken the name from one Joannes 

a Laſco, a Poliſh baron, ſuperintendant of the church 
of that country, in England. 

ALASTROB, among Alchemiſis, denotes lead; though ſome 
will have it to ſignify CALX. 

ALATED quadrupeds. See QUaDRUPED. 

ALATED leaves, among Beotani/ts, thoſe made up of ſeveral 

innated ones; as in the orobus. Sec LEAF. 

ALATERNOIDES, a name given by botaniſts to the 
CASSINE. 

ALATERNUS, in Botany, the rhamnus of Linnzus. See 
Buck THORN, and PRIVET. 

ALAUDA, in Ornithology, a genus of the order of paſſeres, 
and claſs of aves, in the Linnzan ſyſtem. See Lark. 

ALauda, in {chthyology, ſee BLENNIVUsS. 

ALB, AiBa, ALB, a robe, or veſtment, of white linen, 

hanging down to the feet, and tied round the waſte of 
the wearer with a girdle or ſaſh, It was anciently em- 
broidered with various colours, ornamented with tringe, 
wherein the Romiſh prieſts performed divine ſervice. 
The alb correſponds to the ſurplice among us.—The ru- 
bric of Edward VI. diſtinguiſhes between them. It takes 
its name from its colour, albus, white. 
In the ancient church it was uſual with thoſe newly bap- 
tiſed to wear an alb, or white veſtment, for eight days; 
and the Sunday after Eaſter was called Dominica in albis, 
on account of the albs worn by the neophytes, who 
were baptiſed on Eaſter-day. The alls were alſo worn 
by laymen living in monaſteries. 

ALB, See ASPER. 

ALBADARA, ſignifies in Arabic the /c/amoide bone of the 
firſt joint of the great toc, which is about the ſize of a 
imall pea. Its uſe is to that joint much the ſame as the 
patella is to that of the knee. 

BA Fix MA, or ALBUM, was a yearly rent, payable to 
the chief lord of a hundred; ſo called, becauſe paid 
wholly in white money, or filver, and notin corn, which 
was called black-mail. 

LBA TERRA, among Alchemifts, denotes the philoſophers 
ne, compounded of mercury and ſulphur. 

ALBANENSES, ſee ALBIGENSES. 

ALBANI, in Middle-aged Writers, denotes ſtrangers or fo- 
reigners : anſwering to what we call aliens. | 
LBANI, in Antiquity, a college of $AL11, or prieſts of 

ars, inſtituted by Tarquin, and denominated from 
mount Albanus, the place of their reſidence. 

ALBANUM, among Chemiſts, denotes ſalt of urine. 

ALBARA, or ALBORA, among Phyſicians, a mixt ſpecies 
" OO. itch, compounded of the morphew, ſerpigo, 

d lepra, 

The albera partakes moſt of the nature of the leproſy ; 

ſome make it the ſame with the LEVUcE, VITILIGO, or 

NN It ſignitics likewiſe the white POPLAR. 

ALB N or ALBAZARIN, a kind of Spaniſh wool. 

EOLA, in Zoology, a name given by many au- 


ALB 


| thors to the LAT RA, or ſpoon- bill; a bird approaching 
to the nature of the HERON. 

ALBARII, in Antiquity, Pony denoted thoſe who gave 
the whitening to earthen veſſels, &c. In which ſenſe 

they ſtood contradiſtinguiſhed from agealbatores, who 

whitened walls. | 

ALBARITUM opus, in the Ancient Building, the incruſtation 

or covering of the roofs of houſes with white plaſter, 

made of mere lime. The workmen were called albini, 
or albarii. 

This is otherwiſe called pus album. It differs from tecto- 

rium, which is a common name given to all roofing or 

cieling, including even that formed of lime and ſand, or 
even lime and marble ; whereas albarium was reſtrained 
to that made of lime alone. 

ALBATI equi, in Antiquity, was a denomination given to 

thoſe horſes in the games of the Circus, which were diſ- 

tinguiſhed by white cloths or furniture. 

In which ſenſe, albati ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from 

ruſſati, praſmi, and veneti, 

ALBATROSSE, the name of a large ſea-bird, common 

about the Cape of Good Hope, Cape Horn, and in many 

other places. This is a thieviſh creature, and princi- 
pally feeds on the prey which another ſea-bird, called the 
b:oby, 3 for itſelf, 

It is ſaid that the head of the albatraſſ changes from 

brown to a fine ſcarlet, while it ſits on its eggs, and af- 

terwards becomes brown again. 

ALBELEN, in Zoolgy, the name of a fiſh of the trutta- 

ceous kind, called alſo a/bu/a, and much reſembling the 

ferra. It is caught in the German and other lakes, and 
is found from hve or fix to twelve pounds weight, but 
that more rarely. Its colour is a fine filvery white. 

ALBELLUS, a ſpecies of an/eres, in the Linnæan ſyſtem, 

belonging to the order of MERGUS. 

ALBEOLA, a ſpecies of anas. 

ALBERNUO, a kind of camblet, or barracan, that comes 

from the Levant by the way of Marſeilles. 

ALBERTISTS, a ſect of ſcholaſtics, denominated from 

their leader Albertus Magnus. 

ALBESIA, a kind of ſhield uſed by the ancient Albenſes, 

a nation of the Marſi. 

ALBICILLA, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome 
authors to that ſpecies of eagle commonly called py- 

GARGUS, from the whiteneſs of part of its tail. 

ALBIGENSES, a ſect about Tholouſe and Alb, in Lan- 

guedoc, whence they derived their name ; who, in the 
twelfth century, became remarkable for their oppoſition 
to the diſcipline and ceremonies of the church of Rome. 
See REFORMATION. 
They were alſo known by various other names; as, 
Petrobruſſians, Arnoldiſts, Cathari, Patarins, Publicans, 
Tiſſerans, Bons-homunes, Paſſagers, &c. Some will 
have them to be the ſame with the Albanenſes; and 
they who think them different, attribute the ſame opi- 
nions to both. They were a party of the Paulicians, 
who migrated from Bulgaria and Thrace into other 
countries. Their firſt ſettlement was in Italy, whence 
they ſent out colonies into almoſt all the other provinces 
of Europe. It is ſaid that Peter Bruys was the firſt that 
brought them into Languedoc, about the year 1126. 
See PETROBRUSSIAN, 
The Romaniſts tax the Albigenſes with abundance of he- 
terodox opinions; as, for inſtance, that there are twp 
Gods, the one infinitely good, and the other infinitely 
evil : that the good God made the inviſible world, and 
the evil one that which we live in; with the reſt of the 
Manichean tenets. 
But this ſeems to be one of thoſe pious frauds allowed 
particularly in that church, which eſteems it a kind of 
merit to blacken heretics, and thoſe whom they chuſe to 
call ſo, 
However this be, the Albigenſes grew ſo formidable in a 
little time, that a holy league, or croizade, was agreed 
upon among the catholics ; and war denounced agaraſt 
them, the pope himſelf raiſing the firſt ſtandard. In 
1229, a peace was ſtruck up, and an inquiſition eſtab- 
liſhed at Tholouſe, from which time the Albigen/es 
dwindled by little and little, till the times of the refor- 
mation; — ſuch of them as were left, fell in with 
the VAauDois, and became conformable to the doctrine 
of Zuinglius, and the diſcipline of Geneva. See WALT 
DENSES, 

ALBINI, in Antiquity, ſee ALBARIUM opus. 

ALBIREO, a ſtar of the third or fourth magnitude, in the 
conſtellation CYGNUS. 

ALBOGALERUS, in Roman Antiquity, a ſacerdotal cap, 
or ornament, worn by the flamen dialis, which is other- 
wiſe called galerus. . 

ALBORAK, in the Mahometan „the beaſt on 
which the prophet is ſaid to have rode in his extraordi- 
nary aerial journies. It is repreſented as of an interme- 


diate 
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diate ſhape and ſize between an aſs and a mule ; and 
many fabulous accounts are given of it by the Arabian 
commentators. 

ALBORO, in Zoology, a name by which the ERYTHRINUS, 
a ſmall red fiſh, caught in the Mediterranean, is com- 
monly known in the markets of Rome and Venice. 

ALBUCA, in Botany, a diſtinct genus in the Linnæan 
ſyſtem, belonging to the claſs of hexandria monogynta. 

ALBUCUS, a name uſed by ſome for the white aſphodet. 

ALBUGINEA, in Anatomy, the outermoſt coat, or tegu- 
ment, of the eye; otherwiſe called adnata, and conjunt7trva. 
It takes its name albuginea from its whiteneſs z it being this 
that forms what we call the a/bum, or white of the EYE. 

ALBUGINEA is alſo applied to the third coat of the teſti- 

cles; ſo called from its colour, which is white. 
It is a ſtrong thick membrane, very ſmooth on the outer 
ſurface ; the inner, which adheres to the ſubſtance of the 
teſticle, being rough and uneven. Into its upper part are 
inſerted blood-veſſels, nerves, and lymphatics, which 
from thence ſend divers branches into the ſubſtance of 
the teſticles. See TVN iA. 

ALBUGINEUS is applied, by ſome, to denote the aqueous 
humour of the eye. 

AEBUGO, or ALBUM oculi, the ſame with albuginea, or 
the white of the eye. 

ALBuGo is a whitiſh, denſe, opaque ſpot, or film, grow- 
ing on the horny tunic, by which it loſes its native co- 
lour, and becomes white and opaque. 

The albuge is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
LEUCOMA. g 


It is moſt commonly the conſequence of inflammations, 


by the extravaſation of humours, between the mem- 
branes of this tunicle; and particularly in the ſmall-pox, 
by the ſuppuration of puſtules upon this part; but they 
ſometimes ariſe from ſcars left after punctures in the 
cornea, from ſwords, knives, glaſs, &c. from burns, or 
from cauſtic ſubſtances falling into the eye, or by a pe- 
culiar tunic growing to the eye itſelf. 
The cure is various, according to circumſtances. If the 
diſorder ariſes from inſpiſſated humours, an attenuating 
diet and medicines, eſpecially ſudorific decoctions and 
infuſions, together with phlebotomy, ſcarifications, bliſ- 
ters, and pediluvia, are uſeful. Cold and aſtringent col- 
byria, eſpecially thoſe of white vitriol, are here perni- 
cious; whereas warm applications are of the greateſt 
ſervice. But if theſe diſorders be of long ſtanding, there 
is little or no hope of a cure. | 
If the diſorder proceeds from abſceſſes, or a ſuppuration 
of matter, after an inflammation, betwixt the /amine of 
the cornea, which they elevate like a pea, or pearl, 
whence they are ſometimes called pearls, an inciſion 
ought to be made into the cornea, to diſcharge the in- 
cluded matter. But neither this nor any other method 
will ſucceed, ſo as to preſerve the eye-light clear, if the 
matter be lodged deep. 
If the puſtules take their riſe from burns, or the' ſmall- 
pox, the contained matter muſt be diſcharged, and the 
pellicle muſt be removed with alum. «ft. cum ſacchar. cand. 
& ovor. teſt. pp. applied my day to the cornea, 
Spots in the cornea ariſing from wounds, ſcars, or the 
abuſe of vitriolic co/lyria, are ſeldom curable. 
Dr. Mead tells us of ſeveral cures of the albugo, per- 
formed by means of an eye-powder, which he recom- 
mends. The receipt is thus: take of common glaſs any 
uantity, pound it in a mortar to a very fine powder; 


then add an equal quantity of white ſugar-candy, and 


levigate the mixture till it becomes impalpable. 

A little of this powder 7 into the eye with a quill, every 
day, gradually wears off the ſpot. 

Another method of removing the ſpeck, is to have it 
pared by a ſurgeon every day with a knife: but this 
ſeems a doubtful remedy. 

ALBULA, in J{chthyology, a genus of fiſhes of the trutta- 
ceous kind, having no teeth. 

ALBULA Indica, the name of a ſmall fiſh, reſembling a 
herring, caught about the ſhores of the Eaſt-Indies, and 
called by the Dutch the wiT-fiſh. 

ALBULA nobilis, the name of one of the truttaceous fiſhes, 
conght in great plenty in the lakes of Germany, and other 
places. | 

ALBULA is alſo a name given, by ſome naturaliſts, to mi- 
neral waters of the aluminous 4 
an aſtringent quality, and of uſe in wounds, 

The word is Greek, in which language it ſignifies the ſame. 

ALBUM, in Literary Hiftory, is uſed to denote a kind of 
table, or pocket-book, wherein the men of letters with 
whom a perſon has converſed, inſcribe their names, with 
ſome ſentence, or motto. 

This is called by divers names and titles, as album amico- 
rum, repoſitorium amicorum, &c. 


The famous Algernon Sydney being in Denmark, * 


by the univerſity of Copenhagen pieſented with their 
allum, whereupon he wrote theſe words: | 


4 


ind; hence endued with 


—— 
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Manus haec inimica tyranmis 
Enſe petit placidam ſub libertate quietem. | 

ALBUM, in Antiquity, denotes a white table, or the 
whereon names, or other matters, were to be inſcribed, 
or entered. | 
Hence we meet with album pretoris, album decurionum 
album judicum, &. 

The high-prieſt entered the chief tranſactions of each 
ear into an album, or table, which was hung up in hi; 
houſe for the public uſe. | 

Al uu, in Natural Hiſtory, is uſed for the white of an 
egg; more properly called albumen. 

ALBUM, among Chemiſts, is uſed for white lead, popularly 
called ceruſs. 

ALBUM is alfo uſed, among Alchemifts, for a tinQure pre. 
tended to tranſmute metals. 

ALBUM 1s alſo applied, in Pharmacy, as a title, or epithet, 
of divers compound medicines. Thus we meet with un- 
guentum album cum camphora, &c. 

ALBum Gracum, dogs white dung, is a medicinal drug, in 
the preſent practice, uſed with honey, to cleanſe and 
deterge, chiefly in inflammations in the throat; and for 
the moſt part outwardly, as a plaſter z but, as Dr. Quincy 
obſerves, ſeldom to any great purpoſe. See Neumann' 
Works, p. 585. 

Some ſpeak of its ufe internally, in the angina, and other 
inflammations ; as alſo in the dyſentery, colic, &c. and 
to prevent burns from riſing into bliſters. 

ALBUM nigrum is uſed, among Medical Writers, for mice. 
dung, by ſome alſo called mufcerda. 

ALBUM oculi, among Anatamifts, denotes the tunica adnata; 
ſometimes alſo called albuge; popularly the white of the 
EYE, 

ALBUMEN ovi, in Natural Hiftory, and in Medicine, the 
white of an EGG. 

ALBURN, or AuBURN co/ur, a whitiſh brown, or mixt 
colour, partaking of red and white. 

ALBURNUM, in Phytol:gy, the exterior part of the wood 
of a tree, next the BARK. 

ALBURNUS, in Zoology, the name of a freſh water fiſh, 
commonly known in Englith by the name of the BLE ax, 
It is common in our rivers, and in thoſe of Germany 
and elſewhere, and is eſteemed a well taſted fiſh. It is 
moſt in ſeaſon in September. It is a ſpecies of the 9. 
prinus of Linnzus. 

ALBURNUS _—— in Ichthyology, a name given by the 
writers who have copied Geſner's errors, to the ballerus 
of the ancients, or the pallerus, or pley/ia, of the mo- 
derns. 

ALBUS piſcis, the white fiſh, in Ichtlyology, a name by 
which Salvian has called the fiſh more uſually called the 
capito lacuſtris, and ſeeming the ſame with the blue chub, 
or, as it1s more frequently called, the JENTLING. 
This fiſh is a ſpecies of the cyPRINUs, called by the Iu- 
lians albo. 

ALCA, in Ornithelogy, fee Al KA. 

ALCAHEST, ſee ALKAHEST. 

ALCAICS, in the Ancient Poetry, a name common to ſe- 
veral kinds of verſes; ſo called from the poet Alcæus, 
the inventor of them. 

The firſt ſpecics of Alcaics conſiſts of five feet; of which 
the firſt may be either ſpondee, or iambic ; the ſecond, 
is an iambic; the third, a long ſyllable; the fourth, 2 
dactyl; and the fifth, a dactyl, or amphimacer : as cheſe 
of Horace, 

Omnes eodem copimur, omnium 

LV ne urna, ſerius, ocyus, 

ors exitura. 

The ſecond ſpecies of Alcaics conſiſts of two dactyls, and 
two trochees ; as, 

Exilium impoſitura cymbe. 
Beſides theſe two kinds of verſes, which are properly 
called Da#tylic Alcaics, there is a third ſort, called ſimply 

Alcaic; whereof the firſt is an Epitrite, the ſecond and 
third are Choriambuſes, and the fourth a Bacchius; as, 
Cur timet flaſuum Tiberim | tangere ? cur | olivum? 

ALcaic Ode conſiſts of four ſtrophes, each of which con- 
tains four verſes : the two firſt are Alcaic verſes of the fir!! 
kind; the third an 'iambic dimeter hypercatalectic, l.. 
of four feet, and a long ſyllable : as, 

Sors exitura, & nos in æternum. ; 
The fourth is an Alcaic of the ſecond, kind. —The ende 
Alcaic ſtrophe is as follows: 
Omnes codem cogimur, omnium 
Verſatur urna, ſerius, ocyus, 
ors exitura, & nas in æternum 
Exilium impoſitura cymbe. 

ALCAID, in matters of Policy, an officer of juſtice among 
the Moors, Spaniards, and Portugueſe. 

The word is alſo written ade, alcalde, and alcayd. Some- 
times alſo alvacide, - 4 
It is originally Arabic, compounded of the particle ah an 

the verb kad, or akad, to rule, govern, adminiſter. The 


The emperor of Morocco's court conſiſts chiefly of ſeven 
or eight alaids, his devoted ſla ves. . 

The alcaid, or governor of a city or caſtle in Barbary, 
hath ſovereign juriſdiction 1n civil and criminal con- 
cerns; and all fines and puniſhments are inflicted at his 


ſure. | 
5 places the alcaids are little elſe than the empe- 


'; tax-gatherers. 

laid, n the Spaniards, &c. is a kind of inferior 
judge, Or miniſter of juſtice, who takes cognizance of 
cauſes in the firſt inſtance, and anſwers in good meaſure 
to the French preveft, and an Engliſh juſtice of peace. 
They had alſo their alcaid of the whores, who took cog- 
nizance of caſes of whoredom, and adultery. This of- 
ficer was otherwiſe called alcaid of honour. 

ALCALI, ſee ALK ALI. 

ALCALIZATION, or ALKALIZATION, which fee. 
ALCANNA, a coſmetic powder, much uſed in the Le- 
vant, made of the leaf of a ſpecies of ſhrub frequent in 


arbary. | 

1 or ALCANA, by the Turks called Inah, a dying 
drug, brought from Egypt and the Levant, being the 
leaves of a plant called by botaniſts [igu/frum Agyptracum, 
or the Egyptian privet. The Egyptians call it elle hanne. 
The colour drawn from theſe leaves is either red or yel- 
low, according to the manner of the preparation; yel- 
low when ſteeped in common water, and red when in- 
fuſed in vinegar, or alum-water. 

The people of Cairo make a conſiderable traffic of theſe 
leaves z which they reduce to a powder called archenda, 
much uſed by the women to dye their nails and hair of 
a golden- yellow hue.—From the berries of alcana an oil 
is extracted, of a very agreeable ſmell, and ſome uſe in 
phyſic, as a calmer, called oil of Cyprus, a name which 
is ſometimes alſo given to the plant. Phil. Tran. abr. 
vol. x. ii. 741. | 

ALCANNA is alſo a denomination given by ſome to iſinglaſs, 
or ICHTHYOCOLLA, and the ANCHUSA. 
ALCANTARA.—Order of ALCANTARA, an ancient mi- 
litary order. The preciſe year of its inſtitution is not 


| 


r fiſh, . 
Kar. ſeuled among antiquarians. a 
-many The knights of Alcantara make the ſame vows as thoſe of 
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Calatrava, and are oy diſtinguiſhed from them by this, 
that the croſs fleur de lys, which they bear over a large 
white cloak, is of a green colour: they poſſeſs thirty- 
ſeren commandaries. 
By the terms of the ſurrender of Alcantara to this order, 
it was ſtipulated, that there ſhould be a confraternity be- 
tween the two orders, with the ſame practices and ob- 
ſerrances in both; and that the order of Alcantara ſhould 
be ſubject to be viſited by the grand-maſter of Calatrava. 
But the former ſoon releaſed themſelves from this en- 
gement, on pretence that their grand-maſter had not 
n called to the election of that of Calatrava, as had 
been likewiſe ſtipulated in the articles. 
After the expulſion of the Moors, and the taking of Gra- 
nada, the ſovereignty of the order of Alcantara, and that 
of Calatrava, was ſettled in the crown of Caſtile, by 
Ferdinand and Iſabella. 
In 1540, the knights of Alcantara ſued for leave to marry 
which was granted them. | 
The hiſtory of this order is chiefly taken up in expedi- 
none againſt the Moors, and broils with their neigh- 
urs. 
ALCE, in Zozlogy, the ELK. 
ALCEA, in Botany, VERV AIN-MALLOW. 
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which is a medicinal herb, whoſe virtues are much the 
ſame with the mallow, but in leſs degree. It is uſed as 
an emollient, and is an ingredient in plaſters. Dioſco- 
rides mentions the root, drank with wine or water, as a 
remedy againſt dyſenteries and ruptures. 


ſeeds of which the Egyptians dry, and of which they 

mix the powder in their coffee, to make it more effectual 

in ſtrengthening their head, ſtomach, &c. 

ALCEA veſicaria, the bladder alcea, in Botany, the name of 
a ſpecies of KETMIA. 

ALCEDO vecalis, in Zooligy, a name by which Bellonius, 
Aldrovandus, and ſome others, have called the red ſpar- 


row. 

ALctno, a genus of birds belonging to the order of pice, 
and comprehending fifteen ſpecies. The characters are, 
that the beak is three cornered, thick, ſtrait, and long; 

the tongue is ſhort, fleſhy, ſmooth, and acute, and 

feet are formed for walking. 

NA LA, in Zoology, a ſpecies of the TETRA, 

CHEMIST, a perſon who proſeſſes AlcZUv. 


ALCHIMELECH, the Egyptian melilot. Ray's Hiſt. Plant. 


ALCHIMELLA, ſee LaDigs-mantle. 
ALCHITRAM, ang the Alchemifts, denotes ſometimes 
me oil of juniper, ſometimes liquid pitch, and ſome- 


Mr. Tournefort enumerates twenty ſpecies of this altea, 


There is a ſpecies of this plant called alte indica, the 
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This is otherwiſe written alchieram, and alchitran ; ſome⸗ 
times alchytran, and allytran. 

ALCHOLLEA, a kind of food in ufe among the weſtern 
_—_ being fleſhy meat, pickled, dried, boiled, and 

otted. 
8 or Alchzuv, * or more refined 
ind of CHYMISTRY, employed in the more myſterious 

reſearches of the art. ** * 
The word ſeems compounded of the Arabic augmenta- 
tive particle al, and the Latin chymia, Egyptian temia, or 
Greek xu, chymiſiry. Though ſome object to this 
origin, and deny the Arabic any ſhare in the compoſition 
of the word; urging, that alchemia occurs in an author 
who wrote before the Europeans had any commerce with 
the Arabians, or the Arabians any learning, i. e. before 
the time of Mahomet. 
The name alchymy, however, is really of no ancient. 
ſtanding : the firſt time it occurs, is in — Firmicus 
Maternus, an author who lived under Conſtantine the 
Great, and who, in his Matheſis 3. 55. ſpeaking of the 
influences of the heavenly bodies, affirms, that if the 
© moon be in the houſe of Saturn, at the time a child is 
© born, he ſhall be ſkilled in alchymy.* 
The great objects or ends — by alchymy, are, 1. 


The making of gold, which is attempted three different 
ways; by 117 by maturation, and by tranſmu- 
tation; which laſt is to be effected by means of what 


they call the philoſophers fone. 
With a Sd . end, alchymy, in ſome ancient wri- 
ters, is alſo called rormrexn, poetice, and xpugorTonTixYy 
chryſo-poetice, q. d. the art of making gold. — And hence, 
alſo, the artiſts themſelves are c eq womnTaty makers ; 
and XD.. gold-makers. 
2. An univerſal medicine, adequate to all diſeaſes. See 
Er1x1R. 
3. An univerſal diſſolvent, or ALKAHEST. 
4. An univerſal ferment; or a matter, which, being ap- 
plied to any ſeed, ſhall increaſe its fecundity to infinity : 
if, e. gr. it be applied to gold, it ſhall change the gold into 
the philoſophers ſtone of gold ; if to filver, into the phi- 
loſophers ſtone of filver i. e. into a matter which tranſ- 
mutes every thing into ſilver; and if to a tree, the re- 
ſult is, the philoſophers ſtone of the tree, which tranſ- 
mutes every thing, to which it is applied, into trees. See a 
Hiſtory of Alchymy, and its Principles, &c. Dr. Lewis's 
Commerc. Philoſoph. Techn. p. 199, & ſeq. 
The origin and antiquity of elchymy are much contro- 
verted.—If regard may be had to legend and tradition, 
it muſt be as old as the flood. But in effect, not one of 
the ancient poets, philoſophers, or phyficians, from Ho- 
mer, till four hundred years after Chriſt, mention any 
ſuch thing.—The firſt author who ſpeaks of making gold, 
is Zoſimus the Panopolite, who lived towards the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, and who has an expreſs treatiſe, 
Tleps vnc lepag TEX Ws The Ts Xpucs xd; 7s agyups Torn- 
cet, Of the divine art of making gold and filver, ſtill ex- 
tant, in manuſcript, in the French king's library. 
Kircher aſſerts, that the theory of the philoſophers ſtone 
is delivered at large in the table of Hermes; and that 
the ancient Egyptians were not ignorant of the art, but 
declined to profecute it. They did not need to tranſ- 
mute gold ; they had ways of ſeparating it from all kinds 
of bodies, from the very mud of the Nile, and ſtones of 
all kinds: however, he adds, theſe ſectets were never 
written, or publiſhed, but confined to the royal family, 
and handed down traditionally from father to ſon. 
Kircher, inſtructed in all the ſecrets of chemiſtry, has 
fully expoſed the artifices and impoſtures of alche- 
miſts. 
* alebemiſ puts into a crucible the matter which is to 
be converted into gold; this he ſets on the fire, blows it, 
ſtirs it with rods; and, after divers operations, gold is 
found at the bottom of the crucible, inſtead of the mat- 
ter firſt put in: this there are a thouſand ways of ef- 
fecting, without any tranſmutation. Sometimes it is 
done, by dextrouſſy dropping in a piece of gold con- 
cealed between the fingers, ſometimes by ing in 2 
little of the duſt of gold, or filver, diſguiſed under the 
appearance of ſome elixir, or other indifferent matter; 
ſometimes a crucible is uſed which has a double bottom, 
and gold put between the two; ſometimes the rod uſed 
to ſtir the matter is hollow, and filled with the duſt of 
the metal defired ; at other times there is metal mixed 
with the charcoal, the aſhes of the ſurnace, or the like. 


Mr. Harris very properly diſtinguiſhes alchemy from che- 
miftry; and defines the former to be ars arte, cujus 
principium eff mentiri, medium laborare, at finis mendicare ; 


and the Italians have a proverb, ner tt ſidiare al alchemiſta 
povere 0 medico amalate. The ruin which has attended 
this deluſion has occaſioned ſeveral ſtates to make ſevere 


laws againſt pretences to a/chymy. The Romans formerly 


times ar/eni i 
ky N. cr by ablution. 


baniſhed all ſuch as profeſſed it; and the ſacred canons 
| | hreils Srobed the thandeer of their centers againſt 
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Diocleſian and Cæſar directed all books which 


Rymer furniſhes us 


them. 
treated of this ſubject to be burnt. 


with a licence for practiſing alchymy, with all kinds of 
metals and minerals, granted to one Richard Carter in 


the vear 1476. Rym. Feed. tom. xil. Nevertheleſs, we 
bon had — hve againſt alchymy, and multiplying of 
metals, as much ſo as againſt coining itſelf. | 

The beſt writers in alchymy, according to the judgment of 
Boerhaave, are Geber, Morienus, Roger Bacon, Ripley, 
Raim. Lully, Bern. count Treviſanus, John and Iſaac 


Eolandus, Sendivogius, Baſil Valentine, Artephius, Pa- ; 


racelſus, Irenzeus Philalethes, and Van Helmont. See 
Petri Borelli, Bibliotheca Chymica, five Catalogus Li- 
brorum Philoſophicorum Hermeticorum, Par. 1654. 
12mo. It contains an account of about four thouſand 
writers. 
ALCHYMY is alſo uſed, in a leſs proper ſenſe, for the art 
of common chemi/try. a 
In which ſenſe, Libavius has publiſhed a Practice of Al- 
chymy, deſcribing the preparations of the chief chemi- 
cal medicines. And. Libavii Praxis Alchemiæ, h. e. de 
Artificioſa Præparatione Præcipuorum Medicamentorum, | 
Francof. 1604. 8vo. 
ALCIBIADUM. See ALCIBIUM. 
ALCIBIUM, in Botany, a word uſed ſometimes by the 
ancients, as an epithet, for a kind of echium, or viper's 
bugloſs, and ſometimes as the name of a peculiar plant. 
ALCMANIAN, in the Ancient Poetry, a kind of lyric verſe, 
or metre, conſiſting of two dactyls, and two trochees, 
Such e. gr. is 

Virginibus pueriſque canto, 
The word is formed from Aleman, the name of an an- 
cient Greek poet, in great eſteem for his Erotics, or amo- 
rous compolitions. 
Some authors aſſign other Alcmanian verſes, compoſcd of 
three da#yls, and a long ſyllable : 


E. gr. Munera lætitiamgue Dei. 


Others give an Alcmanian, 2 of a dachyl, ſpondee, 
and another dach, and a long ſyllable : 


E. gr. Ne dubita, nam vera fides. 


ALCOHOL, or ALxoor, in Chemiſtry, an Arabic term, 
chiefly underſtood of the pureſt ſpirit of wine, raiſed, or 
rectified, by repeated diſtillations, to its utmoſt ſubtilty 
and perfection. 

'The word is formed from the Arabic or Hebrew hep, 
taal, to attenuate, ee 

Alcohol is the moſt complete production of vegetable fer- 
mentation; and when brought to its higheſt degree of 
perfection, is the lighteſt fluid next to air; perfectly 
tranſparent, very thin, moſt ſimple, totally inflammable, 
without producing any ſmoke, or diffuſing any diſagree- 
able ſcent while it is burning; is exceeding volatile, 
without leaving any feces; abſolutely immutable in diſ- 
tillation, extremely _—_ by heat, very eaſily diſ- 
poſed to ebullition by fire, of a very pleaſant ſmell, and 
of a particular grateful taſte. All the humours of the 
human body that we are acquainted with, it coagulates 
in an inſtant, excepting the pure water and urine ; whilſt 
it hardens all the ſolid parts, and thus preſerves both 
from putrefaCtion, or ſpontaneous colliquation. It pre- 
ſerves the bodies of infects, fiſh, birds, and other ani- 
mals that are put into it, from corruption, or alteration, 
for ages, if cloſely ſtopped. With water, vinegar, an 
acid liquors, oils, and pure volatile alkaline ſalts, it ſuf- 
fers itſelf to be mixed, and that nearly of an equable 
mixture; gummy and reſinous ſubſtances it diſſolves. So 
that we are acquainted with no liquid, produced ei- 
ther by nature, or by the art of chemiſtry, that is capable 
of being united with more bodies than alcoho/; but in 
a particular manner it proves an excellent vehicle for the 
ſbiritus rector of vegetables, which, by uniting with it, 
may be extracted from its proper body, retained, and 
applied to medicinal and other uſes. 

In the human body, by its ſmell, taſte, and vapour, it 
wondertully quickens, gratefully affects, and invigorates 
the animal, natural, and vital ſpirits, nerves, and brain. 
Flames fed by alcobol of wine, though of the ſame big- 
neſs with other flames, cauſe different degrees of dila- 
tation in metals, See Collect. Acad. tom. i. p. 113. 
Since there are various, and ſometimes very inviting oc- 
caſions, in which chemiſts, and other = ſtand in 
need of the true and pureſt alca, the leaſt remainder of 
water rendering the operation unſucceſsful, it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary we ſhould have ſome marks by which 
we may be able to diſtinguiſh whether our alcohol be pure 
or not. The principal of theſe are, 

1. If the ſuppoſed alcohol contains any oil diſſolved in it, 
and ſo cqually diſtributed through it, that it is no ways 
perceptible, than upon the pouring of water into it, the 
mixture will grow white, and the oil will ſeparate from 
the alcbel, | 
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2. If any thing of an acid lies concealed ! 
tle of it 1 with the alcaline ſpirit of pon, a lit. 
will diſcover the acid by an eBervelcence for Fes, 
there would be only a {imple coagulation, Wie 
3. If there be any thing of an alcali intermixed, it ,. 
appear by the efferveſcence excited by the aſfuſon 3 
acid. As for other ſalts, they are ſeldom ſound in i ” 
4. But it is a matter of greater difficulty to diſcover wh 
ther there be any water intermixed with it; and th 4 
fore chemiſts have contrived certain methods by wh 
this may alſo be determined, of which the beſt is eq 
Take a chemical vial with a long narrow neck, the þ k 
of which will hold four or fix ounces of alcohy], Fin 
this two-thirds full with the alcohol you intend to 
mine, into which throw a dram of the pureſt and drieſt 
ſalt of tartar, coming very hot out of the fire; then m; 
them by ſhaking them together, and ſet them over the 
fire till the alcohol be juſt ready to boil. Being tha 
ſhaken and heated, if the ſalt of tartar remain perſedtty 
dry, without the leaſt ſign of moiſture, we are ſure that 
there is no water in this alcobel, 

The internal uſe of alcohol is highly deſtructive to the 
animal frame, as, among other inconveniencies, it drieg 
and contracts the nerves, and coagulates the juices, 4. 
cohol, however, and fermented ſpirits in general, are ct 
good ſervice externally applied, in many caſes. Thus 
ſpirit of wine, eſpecially camphorated, is a very good 
addition to fomentations deſigned to reſolve inſſamma- 
tions, whether external or internal. 

Pure alcohol likewiſe, according to Boerhaave, is the beſt 
of ſtyptics. According to Juncker, it is a combination 
of the acetous acid, phlogiſton, and water; but the 
ableſt chemiſts are not yet agreed as to the conſtituent 
principles of this fluid. 

Alcohol is ſometimes alſo uſed for a very fine, impalpa- 
ble powder, which women in the Eaſt make uſe of 382 
kind of fucus. Dr. Shaw in his Travels, ſpeaking of the 
women in Barbary, ſays, that none of theſe ladies think 
themſelves completely dreſſed, until they have tinged 
their hair, and edges of their eye-lids with al-4o-bsl, the 
powder of lead ore. From this impalpable powder the 
name was transferred to other ſubtile powders, and a. 
terwards to ſpirits of wine, exalted to its higheſt purity 
and perfection. Sce PORPHYRISATION. 

ALconor, in the Arabian Aftrology, is when a heavy flow- 
wy planet receives another lighter one within its orb, 

o as to come in conjunction therewith. 

ALconorl Martis, filings of ſteel reduced to an impalpa- 

ble powder, by turning it into ruſt with urine, then le- 
vigating it, and mixing it with a large quantity of water; 
that is, about a gallon to two pounds and a half of 
filings. After it has ſtood a quarter of an hour, the up- 
per part to the water is to be poured off, and evaporated 
to a dryneſs. 'The powder at the bottom is to be put into 
a paper, in the form of a ſugar-loaf, and ales by 
gradually pouring in hot-water, till it is freed from the 
urinous ſalts. With regard to the remaining groſs pow- 
der, the ſame proceſs is to be repeated. 
Muſgrave has a great opinion of this preparation, as 2 
remedy to bring back the gout from the nobler parts to 
the joints. He preſcribes it thus: take of alcohol marti 
from five to ten grains, theriact andromachi from halt 2 
ſcruple to one dram, mix theſe with as much ſyrup d 
clove july-flower, as is ſufficient to make a bolus. 

ALCOHOLIZATION, in Chemiftry, the rectiſication of 
a vinous ſpirit. 

This is otherwiſe called alccoliſation. f 
Alcooliſation, according to Starkey, denotes the circulation 
of a volatile ſpirit on a fixed alkali, till ſuch time as out 
of the two ariſes only one neutral body, different from 
both the former. Mlcohelization is one way of volatiliz- 
ing alkalis. | 

ALCOHOLIZATION is alſo uſed for PULVERIZATION- 

ALCOLA is uſed by alchemiſts, for the tartar of urine- 
Alcola is found in three different forms, viz. 1. Reſolved, 
or reduced into an impalpable ſubſtance. 2. Sant of 
voided under the appearance of ſmall grains of . iti 
or reddiſh ſand. 3. Mucilaginous, or viſcous. 

ALCOR, in A/tronomy, a ſmall ſtar adjoining to the large 
bright one in the middle of the tail of URSA mrs 
The word is Arabic.—It is a proverb among the 
bians, applied to one who pretends to ſee ſmall things, 
but overlooks much greater, Thou canſi ſee Alcor, and yi 
not fee the full moon. 

ALCORAN, or AL Koran, the Mahometan goſpel; 
revelations, doctrine, and prophecies, of the preten 

rophet Mahomet. | 0 
t is vulgarly called Alcoran; but the firſt T of the 
word is nothing more than an article ſignifying the; an 
therefore the true orthography of the word is Al 2 
or Al Koran, that is, the Koran. It is derived from t 
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Arabic word karea, to read, and ſignifies the ary” x 
1s 
by 


what ought to be read. Thus Mahomet gave it 
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znence, in imitation of the Jews and Chriſ- 
by way of en the Old and New Teſtament ſcripture; 
"1 the Bible, i. e. the Book. 
an "re common opinion among us, that Mahomet, aſ- 
— 1 by one Sergius, a monk, compoſed this book; but 
21 ſulmen believe it as an article of their faith, that 
er het, who, they ſay, was an illiterate man, had 
5 — in inditing it; but that it was given him by 
1 5 ho to that end, made uſe of the miniſtry of the an- 
Je that, however, it was communicated to him 
p little and little, 2 verſe at a time, and in different places, 
7 ” the courſe of twenty-three years.—* And hence, 
a 7 . proceeds that diſorder and confuſion viſible 
c *y the work 3} which, in truth, is ſo great, that all their 
doctors have never been able to adjul it. For Maho- 
met, or rather his copyiſt, having put all theſe looſe 
verſes promiſcuouſly in a book together, it was impoſſi- 
ble ever to retrieve the order wherein they were deli- 
_— twenty-three years which the angel employed in 
conveying the Alcoras to Mahomet, are of wonderful 
ſervice to his followers : inaſmuch as they furniſh them 
with an anſwer to ſuch as tax them with thoſe glaring 
contradictions wherewith the book is full: thoſe contra- 
dictions they piouſly father upon God himſelf ; alleging, 
that in the courſe of ſo long a time, he repealed and al- 
tered ſeveral doCtrines and precepts which the prophet 
had before received of him. 
M. D'Herbelot thinks it 88 that when the hereſics 
of the Neſtorians, Eut chians, &c. had been condemned 
by ecumenical councils z many biſhops, 2 monks, 
&c. being driven into the deſarts of Arabia and Egypt, 
furniſhed the impoſtor with paſſages, and crude ill- con- 
ceived doctrines, out of the Scriptures z and that it was 
hence that the Alcoran became fo full of the wild and er- 
roneous opinions of thoſe heretics. 
The Jews alſo, who were very numerous in Arabia, fur- 
niſhed materials for the Alcoran; nor is it without ſome 
reaſon that they boaſt twelve of their chief doctors to 
have been the authors of this work. 
The Alcoran, it is to be obſerved, while Mahomet lived, 
was only kept in looſe ſhicets: his ſucceſſor, Abubeker, 
ſick collected them into a volume, and committed the 
keeping of it to Haphſa, the widow of Mahomet, in 
order to be conſulted as an original; and there being a 
good deal of diverſity between the ſeveral copies already 
_ diſperſed throughout the provinces, Ottoman, ſucceſſor 
of Abubeker, procured a great number of copies to be 
taken from that of Haphſa; at the ſame time Lonrefling 
all the others not conformable to the original. 


The chef differences, in the preſent copies of this book, | 


conſiſt in the points, which were not in uſe in the time 
of Mahomet, and his immediate ſucceflors ; but were 
added fince, to aſcertain the reading; after the example 
of the Mafforetes, who added the like points to the Hebrew 
text of Scripture, 
The work is divided into ſuras, or chapters; and the 
faras are ſubdivided into little verſes, in Arabic called 
Sat, an or wanders, which are all compoſed in a broken 
interrupted ſtyle, reſembling proſe rather than verſe. — 
— The diviſion into ſuras is but of a late ſtanding ; the 
uſual number of them is one hundred and fourteen. 
ide theſe unequal diviſions of chapter and verſe, the 
oran is divided into ſixty equal portions, called ahzab, 
each of which is again ſubdivided into four equal parts. 
The chapters bear different titles, which are uſually taken 


_ * hrſt word of note that occurs in them. Under 
e Utle 


, at the head of every chapter, except the ninth, 
1s prefixed the following ſolemn form, called by the 
Mahometans the biſmillah, in the name of the moſt merciful 
ad; which form, as well as the titles, are conſidergd 
y ſome commentators of divine original, though others 


lieve them to be human additions. 


Mr ere are ſeven rincipal editions of the Alcoran; two at 
4 edina, one at 


22 Tecca, one at Cufa, one at Baſlora, one 
2 Ula, and the common, or vulgate edition. The firſt 
ntains 6000 verſes, the others ſurpaſſing this number 


3 236 ver les; but the number of words and let- 
letters. © fame in all; viz. 77639 words, and 323015 


Ihe Ares is held not only of divine original, but eter- 
very 3 remaining, as fome expreſs it, in the 
. God, The firſt tranſcript has been from 

ignefs 8 Ah throne, written on a table of vaſt 
palt ad f, N ich are alſo recorded the divine decrees, 
on paper u ng A copy from this tablc, in one volume, 
month of bony down to the loweſt heaven, in the 
hence it wa adan, on the night of power. From 


s delivered out to Mahomet by parcels 
ome at Mecca, and f ina; £4 U | 
the conſolation of Gain y 


the whole once a vear, and in 
alt ag 8 5 7115 Y , 
* part of his life twice. Ten new chapters were 


ALC 


delivered entire, the greater part only in ſeparate periods, 
which were written down from time to time by the pro- 
phet's amanuenſis, in ſuch a part of any particular 
chapter, as he directed. The gt parcel that was re- 
vealed, was the firſt five verſes of the ninety- ſixth chap- 
ter, which the prophet received in a cave of mount Ha- 
rah, near Mecca. 
'The general aim of the Alcoran was, to unite the profeſ- 
ſors of the three different religions, then followed in 
Arabia, idolaters, Jews, and Chriſtians, in the know- 
ledge and worſhip of one God, under the ſanction of 
certain laws, and the outward ſigns of ceremonies, 
partly of ancient, and partly of novel inſtitution, en- 
forced by the conſideration of rewards and puniſhments, 
both temporal and eternal, and to bring all to the obe- 
dience of Mahomet, as the prophet and embaſſador of 
God, who was to eſtabliſh the true religion on earth, 
and be acknowledged chief pontiff in ſpiritual matters. 
The chief point therefore inculcated in the Alcoran, is 
the unity of God, to reſtore which, the prophet pre- 

. tended was the chief end of his miſſion. The reſt is 
taken up in preſcribing neceſſary laws and directions, 
frequent admonitions to moral and divine virtues, the 
worſhip and reverence of the Supreme Being, and re- 
ſignation to his will. One of their moſt learned com- 
mentators diſtinguiſhes the contents of the Alcoran into 
allegorical and literal; under the former are compre- 
hended all the obſcure, parabolical, and ænigmatical paſ- 
ſages, with ſuch as are repealed, or abrogated; the lat- 
ter, ſuch as are clear, and in full force. 
The Muflulmen dare not fo much as touch the Alcoran, 
without being firſt waſhed, or legally purified ; to pre- 
vent which, an inſcription is put on the cover or label : 
Let none touch but they who are clean. It is read with 
great care and reſpect, being never held below the gir- 
dle. They ſwear by it, take omens from it on all 
weighty occaſions; carry it with them to war, write ſen- 
tences of it in their banners, adorn it with gold and pre- 
cious ſtones, and knowingly ſuffer it not to be in the 
poſſeſſion of any of a different religion. Some ſay that 
it is puniſhable even with death in a Chriſtian to touch 
it; others, that the veneration of the Muſſulmen leads 
them to condemn the tranſlating it into any other lan- 
guage as a prophanation; but theſe ſeem to be aggrava- 
tions. The Mahometans have taken care to have their 
Scripture trantlated into the Perſian, the Javan, the Ma- 
layan, and other languages; though out of reſpect to 
the original, theſe verſions are generally, if not always, 
interlineated. 
The ſtyle of the Alcoran is generally allowed to be beau- 
tiful and fluent; eſpecially where it affects to imitate the 
prophetic manner, and ſeripture phraſeology ; adorned 
with bold figures after the eaſtern manner, enlivened 
with flowery and ſententious expreſſions, and in man 
places, particularly where the majeity and attributes of 
God are deſcribed, truly ſublime. On this miraculous 
circumitance, Mahomet reſts the credit of his divine 
miſſion. To this pomp and harmony of expreſſion, 
ſome aſcribe all the force and effect of the Alcran; but 
others ſuppoſe that the ſenſual pleaſures of paradiſe, 
which are ſo frequently diſplayed to the imagination of 
the reader, are the chief allurements to which it owes 
its effect. 
The number of commentaries on the Alcoran is ſo large, 
that the bare titles would make a huge volume. — Ben 
Oſchair has written the hiſtory of them, intituled, Tarikb 
Ben Oſchair. The principal among them are, Reidhaori 
Thaalebi, Zamalchſchari, and Baca. 
Beſide the Alcoran, which is the dis of the Mahometan 
faith, they have alſo a book containing their traditions, 
which they call Sanna. 
The Mahometans have a poſitive theology, built on the 
Alcoran and tradition; as well as a ſchzlaftical one, built 
on reaſon. —They have likewiſe their caſuiſts, and a kind 
of canon law z wherein they diſtinguiſh between what is 
of divine, and what of poſitive right. 
They have their beneticiaries too, chaplains, almoners, 
and canons, who read a chapter every day out of the 4/- 
coran, in the moſques ; and have prebends annexed to their 
office. The hatib of the moſque is what we call the par- 
ſon of the pariſh ; and the ſcheics are the preachers, who 
take their text out of the Alcoran. See Sale's Tranſlation 
of the Koran, and Preliminary Diſcourſe. 

ALCORAN is alſo uſed in a more limited ſenſe, for a por- 
tion or chapter of the Koran. 
In which ſenſe, the word is ſynonymous with /ura. 

ALCORAN is allo figuratively applied to certain other books 
full of impieties and impoſtures. 
In this ſenſe we meet with the Alcoran of the Cordeliers, 


— 


extravagantly magnified, and put on a level with Jeſus 
Chriſt, 


ALCORAN, 


which has made a great noiſe ; wherein St. Francis is 
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Alcon Au, among the Perſians, likewiſe ſignifies a kind of 
tower, or ſteeple, very high, and narrow; ſurrounded 
without by two or three galleries, one over another; 
whence the moravites, a ſort of prieſts, repeat their 
' prayers thrice a day, with a very loud voice; making 
the tour of the gallery all the while, that they may be 
the better heard all around. 
ALCORANISTS, among Mahometans, thoſe who adhere 
ſtrictly to the letter or text of the Alcoran, from an opi- 
nion of its ultimate ſufficiency and perfection. The 
Perſians are generally Akoranifts, as admitting the Alco- 
ran alone for their rule of faith. The Turks, Tartars, 
Arabs, &c. beſides the Alcoran, admit a multitude of 
traditions. 
The Alcoraniſts, among Mahometans, amount to much 
the ſame with the textuaries among the Jews. The Al 
coraniſis can find nothing excellent out of the Alcoran; 
are enemies of philoſophers, metaphyſicians, and ſcho- 
laſtic writers. With them the Alcoran is every thing. 
ALCOVE, in Building, a part of a chamber, ſeparated 
from the reſt by an eftrade, or partition of columns, and 
other correſponding ornaments; in which is placed a bed 
of ſtate, and ſometimes ſeats, to entertain 1 
The word is derived from the Spaniſh alcoba, and that 
from the Arabic elcauf, a cabinet, or fleeping-place ; or from 


elcobat, a tent. 


The word is popularly uſed to denote an incloſed garden- 


ſeat. 

ALCYON. See Harcyon. 

ALCYON, a name given by the ancients to the 1sPIDA, or 
king-fiſher. 

ALCYONIUM, in Botany. See Byssus, BALLS veget- 
able, and SPUNGE. 

ALcyon1ium, in Ichthyology, a ſpecies of ALCEDO. 

ALCYONIUM is alſo a name given by Lloyd, to a peculiar 
kind of foſſile coRAL, of the AsTROITES kind, found 

in Wales. It is very plentiful in that country, and puts 
on the appearance of a ſort of marble, being bedded in 
a marbly matter for its matrix. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 252. 

ALDABARAM, in O/teology, a name given by ſome to the 

I; bones in the great toe. 

DARU, in Botany, a name given by Avicenna, Sera- 
pion, and other writers of the Arabian nation, to the 
LENTISK tree. 

ALDEBAC, in the Materia Medica of the ancient Arabian 

phyſicians, the name by which they have called IR D- 

| = They place this among the vegetable poiſons. 

ALDEBARAN, an Arabian name for a fixed ſtar, of the 
firſt magnitude, in the eye of the ſign, or conſtellation, 
Taurus, or the Bull; and hence popularly called the 
Bulls Eye. Its longitude, latitude, &c. fee among the 
reſt of the conſtellation TauRUs. 

ALDER, a/nus, in Botany, claſſed by Linnæus under the 
genus BETULA. Its characters are theſe : it hath male 
and female flowers, which are produced at remote diſ- 
tances on the ſame plant; the male flowers are digeſted 
into a long katkin, which 1s looſe, imbricated, and cy- 
lindrical. The female flowers are collected into a coni- 
cal, ſcaly head, and are ſucceeded by ſcaly cones. The 
young fruit is of a ſquamoſe ſtructure, and loaded with 
embrio ſeeds ; this finally increaſes in fize, and becomes 
a regular fruit, containing a number of compreſled ſeeds. 
There are two ſpecies, the wood of which is much 
eſteemed by turners, and is of great uſe for pipes to con- 
vey water, as it will laſt a long time under ground. See 
Bon ING. . 

The bark of the aller-tree is uſed by dyers in the pre- 
paration of ſome colours. It is a ſtrong ſtyptic, though 
rarely or never uſed medicinally, unleſs in fomentations 
and epithems, by the common pcople. | 

ALDER, berry-bearing, or black, frangula, in Botany, Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 612. Tab. 383. This is ranged under the 
grand of rhamnus, in the claſs of pentandria monogynia, 

y Linnzus. Its characters are theſe : the flower has 
one petal, cut into five ſegments; and it has five ſta- 
mina, the length of the petal. In the center is fituated 
a globular germen, which becomes a round berry, in- 
cloling two plain roundith ſeeds. There are two ſpecies. 

ALDERAIMIN, in Afronemy, a ſtar of the third magni- 
tude on the right thoulder of the conſtellation of ce- 
PHEUS, 

ALDERMAN, among our ancient Saxon anceſtors, was 

the ſecond of the three orders, or degrees, of nobility. 
The word, in its original, is ealdorman ; compounded of 
ld, old; or elder, elder ; and man, q. d. Elderman. 
Atheling was the firſt rank of nobility, alderman the ſe- 
cond, and thane the loweſt. 
It muſt be obſerved, however, that among our Saxon 
anceſtors, there were ſeveral magiſtrates who bore the 
title of alderman. Among them there were aldermannus 
totius Angliae, aldermannus regis, comitatus, civitatis, burgi, 
caſlelli, hundredi, five wapentachii, & novemdecimarum. 


þ 


„„ 


According to Spelman, the aldermannus 157 

ſeems to have been the ſame officer or onion Ala, 

ſtiled capitalis juſticiarius Angliae, or chief. juſtice 2 

land; the alder mannus regis ſeems to have been of Eng. 

ſional magiſtrate, anſwering to our juſtice of afl 

the aldermannus comitatus, a magiſtrate who held "C3 and 

rank between what was afterward called the ſe 5 1 
the ſheriff; he ſat at the trial of cauſes with the hi 
_ — proceeding according to eccleſiaſtical by 2! 
the former declaring and expounding th - 
of the land. , i . 

ALDERMAN, in the _ Polity, an aſſociate to 
mayor, or civil magiſtrate, of a city or 
better adminiſtration of his office. Ln 
The aldermen are an order of magiſtrates, in our G 
and moſt of the municipal, or incorporate towns: 
form a kind of council, and regulate things I 
the policy of the place. They ſometimes alſo take = 
nizance of civil and criminal matters; but that l 
rarely, and only in certain cafes. as 
Their number is not limited; but in ſome places is m 
in ſome leſs, from fix to twenty-ſix. — 
Out of theſe are annually elected the mayors, or chick 
magiſtrates, of places; who, at the expiration of their 
mayoralty, return again into the body of the ald 
whoſe delegates they were before. OY 
The twenty-ſix aldermen of London preſide oyer the 
twenty-ſix wards of the city. 

When one of them dies, or reſigns, the wardmote chuſe 
a ſucceſſor, who is admitted, and ſworn into office by 
the lord-mayor and court of aldermen. a 
All the aldermen are juſtices of the peace, by a charter 
of 15 Geo. II. 

The aldermen of London, &c. are exempted from ferr. 
ing inferior offices; nor ſhall they be put upon aſſize, 
or ſerve on juries, ſo long as they continue to be adi. 
men. 2 Cro. 585. See CouRrT. | 
Formerly, there were alſo aldermen of the merchants, d 
hoſpitals, of hundreds, &c. See SENATOR, 

ALDHAFERA, in the Arabian A/tronomy, denotes a fired 
ſtar of the third magnitude, in the Lion's mane. 

ALDII, in Antiquity, ſervants who attended their maſter} 
in expeditions to the wars. 

Theſe were otherwiſe called aldiones, aldionii, and alis 
Narri. 

ALDROVANDIA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandris 
pentagynia claſs of plants; the calyx of which is divided 
into five ſegments, with five petals ; the capſule has fire 
valves, one cell, and ten feeds. 

ALE, a popular drink, made from malt. 

For the method of brewing ale, ſee BRREwIVO. 
This liquor is of ſuch, antiquity in England, that wefind 
mention of it in the laws of Ina, king of Weſſex. But 
the firſt aſſize of ale was fixed by the famous Stat. 51 
Hen. III. 
Ale is chiefly diſtinguiſhed from beer, another potable 
liquor made from the ſame ingredients, by the quantity 
of hops uſed therein; which is greater in beer, and 
— renders the liquor bitterer, and fitter to 
eep. | 
The brewers alſo diſtinguiſh pale, or fine ale, brown al, 
&c. Their ſeveral properties, effects, &c. ſee under 
MaLT-Ligquor. | 
The zythum, and curmi, mentioned by Tacitus, as the 
beverage of the ancient Germans, are ſuppoſed by Mat 
thiolus to correſpond to our ale and beer. 
The duties on ale and beer, make a principal branch of 
the revenue in England. They were ſirſt impoſed by 
the twelfth of Car. II. and have been continued by i 
veral ſubſequent acts of parliament to 1 Geo. III. which 
lays an additional duty of three-pence per barrel. I 
the whole, the brewer of ale and beer for ſale, ſhall pa 
eight ſhillings for every barrel of either, above fix I 
lings a bartel; and for every barrel of fix ſhillings, © 
under, the ſum of ſixteen pence. 

ALe, cereviſia, is alſo a denomination given to divers me- 
dicated liquors, or diet-drinks, whereof ale is the baſis 
or vehicle. The medicated ales make a large article in 
our old diſpenſatories. Such are the cerevi/ia oxydiricy 
for the eyes; ceriviſia anti-arthritica, againſt the gout; 
cereviſia cephalica, for the head; cerevi epileptica, Kc. 

ALE, gill, is prepared by infuſing the dry leaves of 
terreſtris, i. e. ground-ivy, in malt- liquor; which herebſ 
becomes impregnated with the virtues of that ſimple 
and 1s heretne reputed abſterſive, and N 8 of 
in diforders of the breaſt, and againſt obſtructions 
the viſcera. 

Gill is an Engliſh name of ground-ivy. 

Ar, Dr. Butler's purging, is prepared of polypody, ſent, 
ſarſaparilla, aniſceds, ſcurvy rats, agrimony, and maiden- 
hair, put up in a bag, and hung in a veſſel of a 


We 


get in ſome diſpenſatories with ſyrup of ale 
an 7 boiling that Baue 66 4 conliſtence : this is uſed 
gin obſtructions in the kidneys, and the fluor albus. 


ALE-beer. See BEER: 


ALE-BERRY), 
rained, and drunk hot. 2 | 
LE-CONNER, an officer in the city of London, whoſe buſi- 


neſs is to inſpect the meaſures of the public houſes.— | 


There are, four of them.; and they are choſen by the 
common-hall of the city. : 

ALz-houſes muſt be licenſed by juſtices of the peace, who 
take recognizances of the perſons licenſed, and of their 
ſureties, viz. 10ʃ. each, that they will not ſuffer unlaw- 


ful gaming, nor other diſorderly praCtices in their houſes. | 


Every perſon, excepting thoſe who ſell ale in fairs, ne- 
glecting to procure a licence, is liable to a penalty of 
| yo#. for the firſt offence, 41. for the ſecond, and 61. for 
the third, with all coſts. The licence is granted on the 
kr{t of September, or within twenty days after, at a ge- 
neral meeting of the juſtices for the diviſion to which 
he belongs, upon his producing a certificate to his cha- 
rater, unleſs, by living in a city or town-corporate, this 
laſt circumſtance is diſpenſed with, and continues in 
force for one year only. Ale-houſe keepers, ſelling ale in 
ſhort meaſure, are liable to a penalty not exceeding 40s. 
and not leſs than 10s. and likewiſe to a fine of 10s. for 
rmitting tipling, &c. 

Mormon yd See ME aSURE. 

Al E- luer, a rent, or tribute, yearly paid to the lord-mayor 
of London, by thoſe who ſell ale within the city. 

ALt-tafter, is an officer appointed, and ſworn, in every 
court-leet, to take heed that there be a due fize, and 

neſs of bread, ale, and beer, ſold within the juriſ- 
diction of the leet. 

ALEA, in Roman Antiquity, fignifies, in general, games 
of chance. 

Al EA, in a more limited ſenſe, is applied by Roman 
writers to a particular game played with dice, in a pair 
of tables, ſomewhat after the manner of our back-gam- 

mon, or tric-trac. Inſtead of our men, they played 

ith white and black ſtones, which were moved this 

& or that, as the dice directed. 

Alea in this ſenſe appears to have been the ſame game 
with what the Greeks called pettia and chivia; the Ro- 
mans ſometimes tabula, teſſara, and XII. ſcripta. | 

ALEATORIUM, in Roman Antiquity, was the place where 
they played at alea. 
The aleatorium was near the ſpheri/terium ; that the ſportſ- 

men, when tired with the pila, or more robuſt exerciſes, 
might refreſh themſelves in the aleatorium. | 
ALEC, in Ichthyology, a name given by Gaza, in his com- 
mentaries on Ariſtotle, to the fiſh called by that author 
mais, and by Ovid menerela. It is of the sPARUs kind. 

ALECOST, ſee TANz v. 5 

A-LEE, the ſituation of the helm, when it is puſhed down 
to the le- ſide of the ſhip, in order to put the ſhip about, 
or — bog head to the windward. 

ALECTO, in Mythology, one of the three Furies; the is 
repreſented with vipers about her head and her wings, 
and armed with vipers, ſcourges, and torches. See a 
fine deſcription of this Fury in Virgil, En. vii. 

ALECTORIA, in Natural Hiftory, a ſtone faid to be found 
* * ſtomach, liver, or rather gall-bladder, of old 

ocks. a 
The word is derived from axexTop, d cock. 
It is ordinarily of the figure of a lupine, and ſeldom ex- 
ceeds the bigneſs of a bean.— It has abundance of vir- 
tues attributed to it; but moſt of them are fabulous. 


This is otherwiſe called aleforius lapis, ſometimes alecto- 


rolithos, in Engliſh the cock - ſtone. | 
The more modern naturaliſts hold the ale&orius lapis to 


be originally ſwallowed down, not generated in the ſto- | 


* 


mach or gizzard of cocks and ca | 

| pons. 
ALECTOR CARDITES, in Natural Hiftory, a name given 
y Plot, to a figured ſtone reſembling a pullet's heart, 


With the fat near the baſis of it, and the corpnary N . 


deſcending from it. 


The word Is com | h 
, and rap; 2 ounded of the Greek exexTep, cock, 


ALECTORIUS tapis, is uſed for a ſmall ſpecies of bufe- 


mg to the nature of the cheledonius lapis. 

ALECTOROLOPHUS, ſee PeDICULAR1s, 

Ac OROMANTIA, an ancient kind of divination, 
be ormed by means of a cock. 


ne word comes ü 
l $ from «AsxT@þ, a cock, and HEITU 2, di- 


This art was in uſe a 
manner A n mong the Greeks; and the uſual 


Rene into twenty-four equal portions, or ſpaces: 
- of which ſpaces was written one of the letters 
© alphabet, an 


d upon each ob theſe letters was laid 


is ale boiled with bread, and mace; ſweetened, | 


— 


A grai che 
9 n of v heat, —This done, a cock was turned looſe 
Vor. I. Ne 11, 


ALE 

in the circle, and careful obſervation was made of the 
grains he pecked.—The letters correſponding to thoſe 
grains were afterwards formed into a word; which word 
was to be the anſwer defired. | 

It was thus that Libanius and Jamblichus ſought who 
ſhould ſucceed the emperor-Valens; and the cock an- 
_ to the ſpaces © O A, they concluded upon Theo- 
dore, but by a miſtake inſtead of Theodoſius. 

There are alſo other ſpecies of alectoromantia; in ſome 


the augury was taken from the crowing of the cock, 


wherein regard was had to the time of day, whether be- 
fore noon or after; to which ſome added the conſidera- 
tion of the ſign the ſun was in, and the motion of the 
moon. Others ſpeak of a kind of alecloromantia per- 
formed by help of a ring. Phil. Tranſ. N* 162. 


ALECTRUONURUS gramen, ſee FesTUCA. 
ALEGER, a name given to an inferior ſort of vinegar, 


made of ale, or malt liquor, inſtead of wine. Power 
has given a deſcription of the c in aleger. V. Power, 
Exper. Philoſ. Obſ. 3. 


22. 
ALEHOOF, in Botany, ſhe GROUND=fvy. - 
ALEIPHA, in the Materia Medica of the ancients, a word 


uſed for all fatty bodies whatever. The oils of veget- 
ables, and fat of animals, were all called by this general 
name. But theſe ſimple ſubſtances were not the onl 
ones called by it, for it is very frequently uſed to — 
any ſort of medicated oil impregnated with aromatic ve- 
getables; but its general acceptation in this ſenſe, was 
for ſuch compoſitions as were intended to anoint the 
body; and therefore they were properly only vegetable 
or animal fats, impregnated with the lighter parts of 
plants, and not clogged with an addition of powders, 
nor with wax, or any thing of that kind, which might 
have given them the conſiſtence of ointments. The an- 
cient phyſicians were very fond of theſe compoſitions, 
which they applied either to ſome diſeaſed part only, or to 
the whole body, and after they had made the patient uſe 
the warm bath to relax and open the pores. 


ALEMBIC, or Limsec, a chemical veſſel, conſiſting of a 


matraſs or body, fitted with a roundiſh head, terminatin 
in a ſloping tube, for the condenſed vapours to paſs 
through in diſtillation. 
The word is formed of the Arabic particle al, and the 
Greek aug, a fort of earthen culinary veſſel, mentioned 
by Athenzus and Heſychius. Though Matthæus Sylva- 
ticus, in his Pandecta Medicinz, aſſerts the word alembic 
to be Arabic, and that it literally denotes the upper part 
of a diſtilling veſſel. a | 
Alembic is popularly underſtood of the whole inſtrument 
of diſtillation, with all its apparatus; but in the proper 
ſenſe of the word, it is only a part of it; viz. a veſſel 
uſually of copper, whereto a concave, globular, metal- 
line head is cloſely luted; ſo as to ſtop > riſing va- 

ours, and direct them into its roſtrum, or Hi) 

he heat of the fire raiſing the volatile parts of the ſub- 
ject expoſed in the bottom of the veſſel, they are received 
into its head, where they are condenſed, either by the 
coldneſs of the ambient air, or by water externally ap- 

lied, and become a liquor, which runs out at the beak 
into another veſſel called the RECIPIENT. 


The head, or capital of the alembic, is ſometimes incom- 


paſſed with a veſſel full of cold water, by way of refri- 
geratory; though this intention is now more commonly 


_ anſwered by a wWORM-17ub. 
There are divers kinds of alembics; as an open alembic, 


which is alſo called roftratus, where the head and cucur- 
bit are two ſeparate parts; and a blind alembic, or blind 
head, where the capital is ſealed hermetically upon the 


cucurbit. But the invention of KETORTS ſeem to have 


ſuperſeded the uſe of alembics. 


AL MBROTH, in the writings of the Alchemifts, a word 
uſed for a fort of fixed alkaline ſalt, which had the power 


of the famous alcaheſt, in diſſolving bodies, opening the 
ores of moſt or all known ſubſtances, and thence, as 

well as by deſtroying ſulphurs, promoting the ſeparation 

of metals from their ores. 

The word is ſaid to be of Chaldee origin, and its natural 


meaning to be cauis artis, the key of art. 


Some ute the term alembroth deſucatum, for ſalt of tartar. 


115 0 ALEMDAR, an officer in the court of the Grand Sigtuor, 
mites, or disjunct 7 of a palate of, a fiſh, approach-, ' 


who bears the green ſtandard of Mahomet, when .the 
ſultan appears in public on any ſolemn occaſion, 


ALENON, a word uſed by ſome of the old medical wri- 


ters, as a name for the oil of ſweet almonds. 


ALEORE, a word uſed by the old medical writers, for an 


intermiſſion of eaſe, from the raging pains of any violent 
acute diſtemper. 


-ALES, a name given to a compound ſalt; it alſo ſignifies 
$.—A circle was made on the ground, | 
ALETON, ſignifies meal, as Erotian and Heſychius ex- 


contra#ed, when uſed by phyſicians as an adjective. 


plain it. It ſeems derived from ate, fo grind, and to 


import the meal of any ſort of corn. The word is fre- 
| quently uſed b * | 
2 


ALETRIS, 


ALE 


ALFETRIS, bafard ALox. 


| 
ALEUROMANCY, aleuremantia, is the ſame with a 


| was otherwiſe called alpbitomantiu, and crithomantia, and 


ALEXANDERS, in Botany, a genus 


means an ancient kind of divination performed by means 


of meal or flour. | 
F of umbelliferous 
flowers. See ALISANDERS. 


ALEXANDRIAN, in a particular ſenſe, is applied to all 


thoſe who profeſſed or taught the ſciences in the ſchool 
of Alexandria. 


ALEXANDRIAN is more particularly underſtood of a col- 


lege of prieſts, conſecrated to the ſervice of Alexander 
Severus, after his deification. 


ALEXANDRIAN Copy, is a manuſcript, conſiſting of four 


volumes, in a large quarto ſize z which contain the whole 
Bible in Greek, including the Old and New Teſtament, 
with the Apocrypha, and ſome ſmaller pieces, but not 
quite complete. This manuſcript is now preſerved in 
the Britiſh Muſeum. It was ſent as a preſent to king 


- Charles I. from Cyrillus Lucaris, patriarch of Conſtan- 


tinople, by Sir Thomas Rowe, ambaſſador from England 
to the Grand Signior, about the year 1628. as 0-7 
brought it with him from Alexandria, where, probably, 
it was written. In a ſchedule annexed to it, he gives 
this account; that it was written, as tradition informed 
them, by Thecla, a noble Egyptian lady, about thirteen 
hundred years ago, not long after the council of Nice. 
But this high antiquity, and the authority of the tradi- 
tion to which the patriarch refers, have been diſputed ; 
nor are the moſt accurate biblical writers agreed about its 
age. Grabe thinks that it might have been written be- 
fore the end of the fourth century; others are of opi- 
nion, that it was not writ till near the end of the fifth 
century, or ſomewhat later. Thoſe who are deſitous of 
farther information concerning it, may conſult the Pro- 
legomena of Mills, Wetſtein, and Grabe. 


ALEXANDRIAN Library was firſt founded by Ptolemy So- 


ter. Beſide the books which he procured, his fon Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus added many more, and left in this 
library at his death a hundred thouſand volumes; and 
the ſucceeding princes of this race enlarged it ſtill more, 
till at length the books lodged in it amounted to the 
number of ſeven hundred thouſand volumes. Part of 
this library, conſiſting of four hundred thouſand vo- 
lumes, was deſtroyed in the war which Julius Cæſar 
waged with the inhabitants of Alexandria; but it was 
again ſupplied anew by Cleopatra and others, and con- 
tinued, though frequently plundered, to be very conſi- 


derable and famous, till it was burnt by the Saracens in | 


the 642d year of the Chriſtian zra. 


ALEXANDRIN, or ALEXANDRIAN, in Poetry, the name 


of a kind of verſe, which conſiſts of twelve, or of twelve 
and thirteen ſyllables, alternately ; the reſt, or pauſe, 
being always on the ſixth ſyHable. 

It is ſaid to have taken its name from a poem on the life 


of Alexander, intitled, the Aexandriad; written, or at | 


leaſt tranſlated into this kind of verſe by ſome French 


' poets; though others will have it ſo denominated from 


one of the tranſlators, Alexander Paris. 

This verſe is thought by ſome very proper in the epopea, 
and the more ſublime kinds of poetry; for which reafon 
it is alfo called Heroic Verſe. 

It anſwers in our language to the hexameters in the Greek, 
and Latin; though, according to ſome, it rather anſwers 
to the ſenarii of the ancient tragic poets. —Chapman's 
tranſlation of Homer conſiſts wholly of Alexandrians. 
The advantages of the Alexandrin verſe, are its keeping 
the rhimes from coming ſo near, and conſequent! Jin 


dering them from being ſo much perceived. To this 
may be added, that coming nearer to the nature of proſe, 


it is fitter for theatrical dialogue, and ſupplies the office 


of the ancient iambics, better than any other verſe in 
rhime. ' 


ALEXICACUS, ſomething that preſerves the body from 


harm or miſchief. The word is compounded of aaeZo, 

I drive away, and xa, malum, evil. 

Alexicacus amounts to much the ſame with alexiterial. 

Conſt. Rhodocanaces gives this name more peculiarly to 

2 ſpirit of ſea- ſalt, and has publiſhed a work under that 
e. 


Alxxicacus, in Antiquity, was an attribute of Neptune, 


A 


whom the tunny-fiſhers uſed to invoke under this appel- 
lation, that their nets might be preſerved from the £19145, 
or 8WORD-fiſh, which uſed to tear them, and prevent 
the affiſtance which it was pretended the dolphins uſed 
to give the tunnies on this occaſion. 


LEXAIPHARMIC, in Medicine, expreſſes that property 


which a remedy, either ſimple or compound, hath to re- 
Git or deſtroy every thing of a poiſonous or malignant 


nature. | 


The word is derived from ange, arcer, I expel; and 
daha ker, Poiſon. 


1 * 


— 


—— 
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ve 
ALFECCA, in Aftronemy, a name 


u 
ALGA, in Botany, 


The ancients had a notion, that there was a poiſsn 
malignant diſeaſes, and in the generality of thoſe — 
cauſe was unknown. Whence alexipharmic became 3 ” 
nomination for all remedies and antidotes againſt mat;,. 
nant diſeaſes,, and for AMULETS. 8˙ 
Alexiterial, cardiac, antidote, alexipharmic, and ; 
fon, are all terms nearly of the ſame ſigniſication. 
Alexiphar mics are ordinarily divided into ſuch as are gen. 
ral; and thoſe more particular, ſuppoſed only to —_— 
ſome particular diſeaſe. —But this diviſion is founded more 
on ſpeculation, than experience. | 
Alex1pharmic medicines in 1 contain a great n 
of volatile parts, and ſuch as render the maſs of bloog 
fluid. The greateſt part of them are aromatic and pun- 
gent to the taſte.— Among the reſt, it is true, there are 
ſome acid plants and juices ; but theſe are only reckoned 
in the number, on account of their uſe in malignant and 
colliquative fevers. 
Alexipharmics chiefly act by exciting, or increaſing a dia. 
horeſis, or perſpiration z by which the noxious matter 
is thrown off. See SUDORIFIC, 
Alexipharmics, whether ſimple or compound, are alſo 
eſteemed preſervatives againſt malignant and peſtilentia} 
fevers: but they are to be uſed with caution ; ſome of 
them bein only p in condenſations, and otherg 
only in colliquations of the blood. 
It is dangerous to adminiſter alexipharmics to young peo- 
ple of plethoric habits, without previous evacuations; 
and Celfus adviſes only to promote a ſweat, when the 
marks of one approaching are evident. 
Alexipharmics are deemed proper correCtors of ortun, 
when it produces ſickneſs, nauſeas, &c. They are alſo 
ſerviceable in thoſe diſeaſes which proceed from external 
cold, and obſtructed perſpiration z as catarrhs, theuma- 
tiſms, fluxes, coughs, and glandular tumours. Alexi. 
pharmics make a large claſs o — but the prin- 
cipal ones are theſe : 1, Of the animal kingdom, hart. 
horn, bezoars, and the bones and teeth of different ani- 
mals. 2. Of the vegetable kingdom, the leaves and 
flowers of all the aromatic plants, eſpecially ſuch as are 
umbelliferaus. 3. Of the mineral kingdom, the differ- 
ent preparations of antimony, the dulcified ſpirit of yi- 
triol with alcohol. 


ALEXITERIAL, in Medicine, a term of the ſame import 


with alexipharmic ; but chiefly applied to the milk-water 
of that name, and remedies. againſt the poiſonous bites 
of animals. | 
But it is ſaid by ſome authors that alexiterials differ from 
alexipharmics : thus, alexipharmics ſignify medicines 
againſt poiſons taken internally; whereas alexiterials are 
remedies againſt the poiſons of venemous animals in- 
flicted externally. 


ALFANDIGA, name of the cuſtom-houſe at Liſbon. 
ALFAQUES, among 


the Spaniſh Moriſcos, were the 
clergy, or thoſe who inſtructed them in the Mahometan 


aith. 


The alfaques differed from the morabitet, who anſwered to 
monks, or religious, among Chriſtians. 


ALFDOUCH, a name given by the Moors to a fort of t- 


micelli, which they make of flour and water, and are 
fond of in their entertainments. 
iven to the ſtar com- 


monly called LUCiDa corone.. It is. alſo called «+ 


eta. 

FET, anciently ſignified a large caldron, in which boil- 
ing water was put, for the accuſed to plunge his hand in 

to the elbow, by way of trial or purgation. 

. name of a genus of plants of the 
ſame kind with the ſea vocus, or 2%erd of Linnæus, 
but they are compoſed of very long and narrow grafly 
leaves, or of long capillaceous filaments. Tourneſort 
enumerates three ſpecies. Tournef. Inſt. $69. 
The olgas are ſome marine, or growing in the ſea ; others 
fluviatile, or produced in rivers ; others fontal, growing 
in ſprings; and ſome again grow on ſtones at the bottom 
of the water; others on ſhells by the ſhore ; others een 
float on the ſurface of the water. | 
One of the moſt conſiderable of the tribe of algo, is the 
common, called alga marina ; ſometimes alſo alga angu- 
Hifulia vitriariorum, as being uſed in the glaſs-works like 

ali. 
Its aſhes afford great plenty of fixed ſalt. 3 
Some ſpeak of its medicinal properties as aperient, Vi” 
nerary, and deſiccative. 
It is ſaid that the alga marina put under the roots of coþ 
worts, and other plants, will forward their growth. , 
Alga is popularly known in Engliſh by the name of - 
being generally conceived rather as excreſcences, 
Kae regular plants; but this 1s unphiloſopbical, 
alſe. 


AG E, flags, form one of the ſeven families of Plant in 


the Linnzan diſtribution. ALGALL 


AL G 


ALGALL, a name given, by ſome of the old chemical' 


writers, to nitre. 


GAROT, or ALGAREL, 10 the Arabian Cheniiftry, al 


d of butter of antimony ; being in realit 

rp ths regulus of that 3 diſſolved in 

no 4 and ſeparated again by means of ſeveral lotions 
ac! h luke- warm water, whic imbibes thoſe acids. 

This is alſo called mercurius vitæ, or ſimply emetic powder. 

It purges violently both upwards and ownwards; and 
map 4 properly called antimonium mortis. See BUTTER 
IMONY. 
\colleQng all the lotions, and evaporatin two third 
arts, what remains is a very acid liquor, oalled ſpirit of 
leſophical vitriol. : * 

— are divers ways of preparing algarot, as by preci- 

pitating the butter, or by diſtilling antimony, — 

with the ſweet ſublimate, cr white precipitate of mer- 
cury- i ; | 
ANE, a ſort of pitch found in the bay formed 

As pain of the cape of St. Helena, on the ſouth of 
the iſle of Plata. ; 

ALGAVARELA, the language anciently ſpoken by the 
Moriſcos in Spain. ; . 
The algavareia was a ſort of Arabic, and ſtood contradiſ- 
tinguiſhed from the aljameia. , 

ALGEBRA, a method of reſolving problems, by means 
of equations. ; 
Critics have given various etymologies of this word; but 
the moſt probable is from geber, a word whence, by pre- 
fixing the particle al, we have formed algebra, which is 

ure Arabic, and properly ſignifies the reduction of 

— numbers to a whole number. However, the 

Arabs, it is to be obſerved, never uſe the word algebra 

alone, to expreſs what we mean by it; but always add it 

to the word macabelah, which ſignifies oppoſition and com- 
pariſon, —Thus algebra almocabelah, is what we properly 
eall algebra. 

Some authors define algebra the art of ſolving all pro- 

blems capable of being ſolved : but this is rather the idea 

of analyſis, or the analytic art. 

The Arabs call it, the art of reflitution and compariſon; or, 
the art of reſolution and equation. —Lucas de Burgo, the 
firſt European who wrote of algebra, calls it, the rule of 
refloration, and oppoſition. The Italians call it, regula rei 
& cenſus, that is, the rule of the root and the ſquare; 
the root with them being called res, and the ſquare cen- 
2 call it /pecious arithmetic; others, uni ver ſal 
arithmetic, 

Algebra is a peculiar kind of ARITHMETIC, which takes 
the quantity ſought, whether it be a number, or a line, or 
any other quantity, as if it were granted; and by means 

one or more quantities given, proceeds by conſequence, 
till the quantity at firſt only ſuppoſed to be known, or at 
leaſt ſome power thereof, is found to be equal to ſome 
quantity or quantities which are known, and conſequently 
itſelf is known. 

Algebra is of two kinds, numeral and literal. 

ALGEBRA, numeral, or vulgar, is that of the ancients, 
which only had place in the reſolution of arithmetical 

ueſtions.—In this, the quantity ſought is repreſented by 
e letter or character; but all the given quantities are 
expreſſed by numbers. This is thought by ſome to have 
proved an introduction to the art of Lge merchant's 

, accounts by double entry. | 

GEBRA, * or literal, or the new algebra, is that 

wherein the given or known quantities, as well as the 

unknown, are all expreſſed or repreſented by their ſpe- 
cies, or letters of the alphabet. | 

eaſes the memory and imagination of that vaſt ſtreſs 
or effort, required * ſeveral matters, neceſſary for 

2 diſcovery of the truth in hand, preſent to the mind: 

r 5 reaſon this art may be properly denominated 


metaphyſical 4 | 
Spectous olgeire is not, like the numeral, confined to cer- 
— kinds of problems; but ſerves univerſally for the in- 
er gation or invention of theorems, as well as the ſo- 
non and demonſtration of all kinds of problems, both 
arithmetical, and geometrical. 
* ry letters uſed in algebra do each ſeparately reprefent 
, er lines or numbers, as the problem is arithmetical 
10 geometrical; and together, _ repreſent planes, ſo- 
, $, and powers, more or leſs hi „as the letters are in 
a or leſs number.—For + Bay if there be two 
2 a, b, they repreſent a rectangle, whoſe two ſides 
fo 4 one by the letter a, and the other by 5; 
"0 Jy their mutual multiplication they produce the 
op e . . ere the ſame letter is repeated twice, as 
a Lata ey denote a ſquare. Three letters a b c, repreſent 
* or a rectangled Re whoſe three di- 
le * are expreſſed 4 the three letters a bc; the 
thats 12 the breadth by ö, and the depth by.c : ſo 
lid 7 ir mutual multiplication they produce the ſo- 


CY 


= 


— — 


AL G 


As the multiplication of dimenſions is expreſſed by the 
multiplication of letters, and as the number of thoſe 
may be ſo great as to become incommodious; the me- 
thod is, only to write down the root, and on the right 
hand to write the index of the power, that is, the num- 
ber of letters whereof the power to be expreſſed does 
conſiſt; as , a*, , a*;; the laſt of which fignifies as 
— og as @ multiplied five times into itſelf; and ſo of the 
reſt, 
For the ſymbols, characters, &c. uſed in algebra, with 
their application, &c. ſee CHARACTER, and Qu AN- 
TITY, &c. | 
For the method of performing the ſeveral operations in 
algebra, ſee ADDITION, SUBTRACTION, and MULT1- 
PLICATION. 
The origin of this art is very uncertain and obſcure.— 
The invention is uſually attributed to Diophantus, a 
Greek author, who wrote thirteen books, though only 
fix of them are extant, firſt publiſhed by Xylander, in 
1575, and ſince commented on and improved by Gaſper 
Bachet, of the French academy; and ſince by M. Fermat. 
And yet algebra ſeems not to have been wholly unknown 
to the ancient mathematicians, long before the age of 
Diophantus : we ſee the traces, the effects of it, in many 
places, though it looks as if they had deſignedly con- 
cealed it. Something of it there ſeems to be in Euclid, 
or at leaſt in 'Theon upon Euclid, who obſerves that 
Plato had begun to teach it — And there are other in- 
ſtances of it in Pappius, and more in Archimedes and 
Apollonius. 
But the truth is, the analyſis uſed by thoſe authors is ra- 
ther geometrical than algebrazcal : as appears by the ex- 
_— thereof which we find in their works: 55 that we 
make no ſcruple to ſay, that Diophantus is the firſt, and 
only author among the Greeks, who has treated of a- 
gebra profeſſedly. This art, however, was in uſe among 
the Arabs much earlier than among the Greeks. And 
it is ſaid, that the Arabs too borrowed it from the Per- 
fians, and the Perſians from the Indians.—It is added, 
that the Arabs carried it into Spain; whence, ſome are 
of opinion, it paſſed into England, before Diophantus 
was known among us. 
The firſt who wrote on the ſubject in this part of the 
world, was Lucas Pacciolus, or Lucas de Burgos, a 
Cordelier ; whoſe book, in Italian, was printed at Ve- 
nice in 1494.—This author makes mention of Leonar- 
dus Piſanus, and ſome others, of whom he had learned 
the art; but we have none of their writings.—He adds, 
that algebra came originally from the Arabs; and never 
mentions Diophantus; which makes it probable, that 
that author was not at that time known in Europe. His 
algebra goes no farther than ſimple and quadratic equa- 
tions. 
After Pacciolus appeared Stifelius, a good author; but 
neither did he advance any farther. 
After him came Scipio Ferreus, Cardan, 'Fartaglia, and 
ſome others; who reached as far as the ſolution of ſome 
cubic equations. Bombelli followed theſe, and went a 
little farther.— At laſt came Nunnius, Ramus, Schoner, 
Salignac, Clavius, &c. who all of them took different 
courſes, but none of them went beyond quadratics. 
About the ſame time, Diophantus was ſirſt made public 
whoſe method is very different from that of the Arabs, 
which had been followed till then. 
In 1590, Vieta entered on the ſtage, and introduced 
what he called his ſpectous arithmetic, which conſiſts in 
denoting the quantities, both known and unknown, by 
ſymbols or letters. He alſo introduced an ingenious me- 
od of extracting the roots of equations, by approxima- 
tions ; ſince much facilitated by Raphſon, in his Analyſis 
Aquationum. 
Vieta was followed by Oughtred, an Engliſhman, who, 
in his Clavis Mathematica, printed in 1631, improved 
Vieta's method; and has invented ſeveral compendious 
characters, to ſhew the ſums, differences, rectangles, 
ſquares, cubes, &c. 
Mr. Harriot, another Engliſhman, cotemporary with 
Oughtred, left ſeveral treatiſes at his death; and among 
the reſt, an Analyſis, or Algebra, which was printed in 
1631, where Vieta's method is brought into a {till more 
commodious form; and this is much eſteemed to this 
day. 
In a657, Des Cartes publiſhed his Geometry, wherein 


he made uſe of the literal calculus, and the algebraic 


rules of Harriotz and as Oughtred in his Clavis, and 
Marin Ghetaldus, in his books of Mathematical Com- 
poſition and Reſolution, publiſhed in 1630, applied Vieta's 
arithmetic to elementary geometry, and gave the con- 
ſtruction of ſimple — quadratic equations ; ſo Des 
Cartes applied Harriot's method to the higher geometry, 
explaining the nature of curves by equations, and adding 
the conſtructions of cubic, biquadratic, and other higher 
equations. ; 


Des 


[ 
[ 
| 


— I — 


— — — —— — 


Permat, in his Opera Mathematica; Roberval, in the 


ALGEBRAICAL, ſomething that relates to algebra. 


ALGEBRAICAL curve, is a curve, wherein the relation of 


ALGEBRAICAL /oluttom. See RESOLUTION. 
ALGEBRAISM, or ALOEBRIsM, is affectedly uſed, in 


ALGEBRAIST, a perfon ſkilled in algebra. 
ALGEDO, the name of an accident which ſometimes hap- 


ALGENEB, or ALGEN1B, in Aftronomy, a fixed ftar of 
ALGIABARII, a Mahometan ſect of predeſtinarians, who 


ALGOIDES, in Botany, a name given by Vaillant, to a 


ALGOL, or Meduſa's Head, a fixed ſtar of the third mag- 


ALGONQUIN, one of the chicf American languages, 
ſpoken e 2 * Canada, or New France. Th 
gonquin is one of the two principal languages ſpoken in 
the Northern America, A, biker bs 89 pok i 
It takes its name from an ancient people of the fame de- 
nomination, now almoſt extinct, the Iroquois'being the | 
only remains. 1 


The algonguin tongue is ſpoken, with ſome diverſity of 


Des Cartes's rule for conſtructing cubie and biquadratic | 
equations was farther improved by Tho. Baker, in his 
Clavis Geometriea Catholica, publiſhed in 1684, and the 
foundation of ſuch conſtructions, with the — 
of algthra to the quadratures of curves, queſtions de 


maximis & minimis, the-centrobaryc method of Guldi- 
nus, &c. was given by R. Sluſius, in 1668, as alſo by 


Mem. de Mathem.. & de Phyſique ; and Barrow, in his 
Lea. Geomet.—In 1708, algebra was applied to the 
laws of chance and gaming, by R. de Montmort; and 
fince by de Moivre, and James Bernouilli, and others. 
Thus much for the progreſs of algebra.—The Elements 
of the Aft were compiled and publifhed by Kerſey in 
1671, wherein the ſpecious arithmetic, and the nature 
of equations, are largely explained, and illuſtrated by 
variety of examples: the whole ſubſtance of Diophantus 
is here delivered; and many things added concerning 
mathematical compoſition and reſolution, from Ghetal- 
dus. The like has been ſince done by Preliet in 1694, 
and by Ozanam in 1703.—But theſe authors omit the 
application of algebra to geometry; which defect is -— 4 
plied by Guiſnee in a French treatiſe expreſly on the ſu 
&, publiſhed in 1705, and L'Hopital in his Analytical 
reatiſe of the Conic Sections, in 1707.—The rules of 
algebra are alſo compendiouſly delivered ” Sir Iſaac 
Newton, in his Arithmetica Univerfalis, firſt publiſhed 
in 1707, which abounds in ſelect examples, and con- 
tains ſeveral rules and methods invented by the author. 
This piece is rendered complete by Mr. Maclaurin's 
commentary on it, which is lately publiſhed, and inti- 
tled a Treatiſe of Algebra. 
Other writers on algebra, are Dr. Pell, who reviſed and 


82 a piece of algebra, firſt publiſhed in Dutch. | 


this the doctor has given us a peculiar method of his 
own for applying algebra to problems of various kinds ; 
and introduced the way of regiſtering the whole proceſs 
in the margin. This method has been followed by Mr. 
Ward, and Mr. Hammond, in their treatiſes on this 
ſubject. Dr. Wallis publiſhed a treatiſe on algebra, both 
hiflorical and practical, in the year 1664. There are 
many other treatiſes of algebra, of very various extent 
and value, that have been publiſhed ſince. See particu- 
larly Ward's Mathematicians Guide to Algebra; Jones's 
Synopſis ; Wolfius's Algebra; Simpſon's Algebra; Dod- 
ſon's Mathematical Repoſitory ; Clairaut's Elements of 
Algebra; and Dr. Saunderſon's Treatiſe of Algebra, in 
_ volumes, quarto, which is the moſt comprehenſive 
Or any. 
Algebra has been alſo applied to the conſideration and 
calculus of infinities ; from whence a new and extenſive 
branch of knowl has ariſen, called the doctrine of 
FLUXIONS, or analy/is of infinities, or the calculus differen- 


tialis,—The authors on this ſubjet fee under Ana-| 


LYSIS. 


Thus we ſay, algebraical CHARACTERS, or ſymbols, 
curves, ſolutions, &c. . 


the abſciſſes to the ſemiordinates may be defined by an 
algebraical equation. 

Theſe are alſo called geometrical lines, or curves. 
Algebraical curves ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed to MECHA- 
NICAL Or TRANSCENDENTAL ones. 


ſome writers, for algebra itſelf. In which < 


, we read 
of the application of algebraiſm. 


pens in a gonorrhœa, * ſtoppage of the running 
ſoon after it appears. Calomel repeated ſo as to purge, 
brings back the running, and the difficulties and ger 
diſappear, | | 


the ſecond magnitude, on the right ſide of per$Evs. 
attribute all the actions of men, good or evil, to the 
_ or influence of God. | 

e algiabarii ſtand oppoſed to the ALKADARNII. 


genus of plants, called by Micheli and Linnæus, zAN- 
NICHELLIA. | 4 


nitude, in the conſtellation PERSEUs. 


e al- 


; 


1 
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dialects, by moſt of the natives from the x; | 
rence to — of Miſſiſſippi. ver St. Law 
The baron la Hontan has given a little dition of 

algonguin language. Reland has alfo given a gol the 
veral words of the fame. The firſt is entitled . 
Y Americ. Septent. Hag. 1703; the laſt js in his 15 
Miſo. p. 3. Diff. 2. | Dit 

ALGOR is uſed, by ſome Medicinal Writers, to denote 
preternatural coldneſs or chilneſs in a part. Muys ( 
* algor of the arm, attended win 
atrophy. | 

ALGORAB, a fixed ſtar, of the third maęni : 
ight wing of the conſtellation cokvus. gnitude, in th 

ALGORITHM, an Arabic term, which ſome aut 
and eſpecially the Spaniards, make uſe of to fignify th, 
practical operation of the ſeveral parts of ſpecious atith, 
metic, or algebra. 

Sometimes it is alfo uſed for the practice of common 
arithmetic, by ten numeral figures. 

Algorithm is __y the art of numbering truly, and 
readily ; and comprehends the fix common rules o 1 
metic.— It is ſometimes called logi/tica numeralis, 

We ſay, the alggrithm of integers, the algerithm of fra. 
tions, the algorithm of ſurds, &c. 

ALGOSAREL, in Beam, a name uſed by Avicenna, an 
ſome other authors, for the common wild carrot, c 
3 

ALGUAZ i in the Spaniſh Policy, a ſerjeant or offici 
of a judge, or magiſtrate, appointed to ſee his decrees 
executed. 

ALHABOR, among the Arabian 4fronomers, is that fr 
commonly called s1R1Us. 

ALHAGI, the pliant thorny BROOM of Syria. The inha 
bitants of Aleppo gather from it a new kind of mam, 
the grains of which are ſomewhat larger than coriandy, 
The leaves are of a hot drying nature, and the natives 
uſe the flowers as a purgative ; one handful of which 

— water ſuffices 2 a doſe. A 
| AL, a term in Arabian Pharmacy, ſignify 
colocynth. — The TROCHES of alhandal, — — 
are a kind of TROCHEs, compoſed of colocynth:s, bdelliun, 
and gum tragacanth, 5 a 
The word is formed of the Arabic handal, or handba, 
name for colocynthis. | 
They are eſteemed good purgatives, and are uſed on d. 
vers occaſions. 3 a 

ALHEN, in Natural Hiftory, a name by which Dr. Shaw 
and others, have called a genus of plants, fince named 
7 ns LAWSONIA. 

ALHIDADE, or AL1iDape, the index or label of an aftre 

nomical, or geometrical inſtrument, for taking of height 

or diſtances. | 

The word is Arabic, and it fignifies the ſame thing—l 

Greek and Latin, it is called #or7pe, dioptra, and linu 

fiduciæ, fiducial line. | 

The alhidade is a kind of ruler, moveable on the ces 

tre of the inſtrument 3 and carrying two SIGHT, 

_— are erected perpendicularly at the two extremitit 

Ot If. | 

ALHIRTO, in Afronomy, a fixed ſtar of the third i 
tude, in the conſtellation CArRIcoRNY. This is other 
wiſe called rerum gallinge. Near this ſtar, in tit 
year 1600, appeared a new ſtar, which laſted tweuty- 
one years, and then diſappeared again. ; 

ALI gives the denomination to a ſed, or diviſion, among 
the Mahometans, who adhere to the right of ſuccefion 
of Ali, the fourth caliph, or ſueceſſor of Mahomet, and 
the reform of Muſſulmaniſm introduced by him. 
The ſeQtaries of Ali are more particularly called Shin, 
and ſtand oppoſed to the Swnnites, or ſect of Omar, wi? 
adhere to the law, as left by Mahomet, Abubeker, and 
Omar. 4 (4 
Ali was couſin of Mahomet, and ſon-in-law of that pre 
Phet, having married his daughter Fatimah. After Mar 
omet's death, great diſputes aroſe about the ſueceffon; 
many ſtood for A, but Abubeker was preferred, an 
elected the firſt kaliph. Ali took his turn, after the dea 
of Othman, _ . A 
The Perſians are the chief adherents to the ſet of o 
whom they hold to have been the legitimate ſuccefor 
Mahomet, and Abubeker an uſurper. On the conttaf!, 
the Turks are of the ſect of Omar, and hold Al: in - 

ecration, having raiſed a furious civil war among 

; Muſſulmen. : : ten 4 
The Perfian emperors of the family of Soph), Pre 


to be the direct deſcendants from Ali; but the deſcent is 


very darkly made out. 2 
The diſtinguiſhin badge of the followers of All yo 
red turban, which is worn by the Perſians, who £ 
hence called in derifion, by the 'Turks, kifilbachi, q 
red heads. | W pi Iv 2 
Ali is reputed the author of divers works, particular! d 


iloqui ; the Arabs 47 
Centiloquium, in great repute among t Perſians; 


ALI 55 


rt of which has been publiſhed in Engliſh 


cley. ; 
1 N a name which the Moriſcoes in Spain give 


to the language of the Spaniards. 


Perſians 3 pa 


her articles agreed on by the junto, which was 

Among g by the — Charles V. in 1 526, in favour 

; - Moriſcoes, this was one, that the Moriſcoes ſhould 

w Ic er ſpeak Algavareia, 1. e. Mooriſh, or Arabic, 

- Ml Sd all ſpeak, Aljameia, i. e. Spaniſh, as it was 

Called by the Moors, and all their writings and contracts 
na be in that language. 

Me RBUCHA, in — Hiftory, the Arabian name 
for a large kind of rat, common in that country, and 

to eat, according to Bochart, who thinks it the 
goor as the ſchaphan, mentioned in Leviticus, and there 
4 unclean. Levit. xi. 5. 

n fn Law, a ſecond or farther writ iſſued from the 
courts of Weſtminſter, after a capias, &c. ſued out with- 

le A, in che Ancient Phyſic and Diet, a kind of food ; 
but the various. accounts given of it by authors, make it 
uncertain what it was; ſome repreſenting it as a ſort of 

in, and others as an aliment made of grain. 

Fi Greek word for alica was Xoyd po, which term, and 

#7100444, ſeem to have been general names for all ſpelt 

or hulled grain, beaten or ground into a pulp. 

Ray, in his hiſtory, ſays the alica differs from the y orHpos, 

as the genus from the ſpecies. 

ALIC — E, in Ancient Hiftory, a term ſynonymous with 

utes. 
* B 225 . — the ſmall 

ALICES, in Medicine, ſpots preceding the ſmall-pox. 

ALICULA, in Antiquity, a kind of puerile habit worn by 
the Roman children. 

The alicula was a ſort of chlamys : ſome explained it by 
. f 

ALIDES, in the Mahometan Fiflory, the deſcendants o 
Ali, ocherwiſe called Fatimites. g 
The Alides had a long ſtruggle with the Ommiades, for 
the kaliphate, or ſucceſſion of Mahomet; which is the 

Mahometan papacy. ; 

ALIE-Kzuyx, a Dutch name given to a kind of ſea-ſnail 
the hiſtory of wane is given by Swammerdam. Bib. 
Nat. tom. 1. p. 180. 

ALJEMBUT, or, as ſome write it, gembut, a name given 
by the Arabians, Avicenna, and others, to a — 2 of 
ACACIA, which they alſo called the Nabathzan pod, and 
cetation, or ſiliqua, and which ſome have ſuppoſed to be 
the ſame with the common carob; but they expreſly diſ- 
tinguiſh it, by ſaying that it is an aſtringent, whereas 
the other is gently purgative z and that the fruit of it was 

ren in hxmorrhages. Nay, Iſidore goes ſo far as to 
in * -n acacia juice of the ſhops was made of its 

ruit, while unripe. 

ALIEN, in Law, a ſtranger, or perſon born out of the 
king's allegiance 3 or under the juriſdiction of ſome other 
ſovereign ; and not naturalized, or made a denizen. 

Of theſe there are two kinds; viz. alien friends, who 

are of thoſe countries which are at peace and league 

has us; and N enemies, who are of countries at war 

Wich us; to which ſome add a third, viz. alien infidels. 

A man born out of the land, ſo it be within the limits 

of the king's obedience beyond the ſeas; or of Engliſh 

Parents out of the king's 7 the” So ſo the parents at the 

ume of the birth be of ſuch obedience, is no alien, but a 

lubje& of the king, ſtat. 2. 25 Edw. III. commonly 

called the ſtatute De natis ultra mare. 

Add that if one born out of the king's allegiance come 

and dwell in England; his children begotten here are 

By 2 but denizens. | 

ne ſtatute 11 and 12 W. III. cap. 6. all perſons be- 

ing the king's natural born ſubjects, may inherit as heirs 

82 anceſtors, though their anceſtors were aliens. 

ky * of an ambaſſador in a foreign country wy a 

e 0 18 an Engliſh woman, are natural born ſub- 

pou by the common law. 7 Rep. 11. And if an Eng- 

merchant living beyond ſea, marries a wife there, 

and hath i Y a , A 

« ath a child by wor and dies, this child is born a de- 

2 "4; and ſhall be heir to him, notwithſtanding the 

hn ibaa - Car. 60 ip ; Pardons born in Eng- 

natural born ſubjects. 

2 ow can hold no land by deſcent or purchaſe, or be 

the ki y the courteſy, or in dower; and if he 2288 
0 es ſhall have it; but he may purchaſe a houſe for 

10 74 habitation, during his reſidence, as neceſſary 

kin het If an alien merchant leaves the kingdom, the 

ki - ” have the leaſe; if he be no merchant, the 

J Las have his leaſe for years, though it were for his 

on; and by the ſtat. 32 H. VIII. there is a pe- 


nalty for letting houſes to aliens. 5 Rep. 502.—7 Rep. 


I — 1 Inſt. 2 12 2 1 ſt 
A deviſe of ] 8 Ri A , 
Vol, I. A * an aden is void; and if a man be 
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bound to an alien enemy in a bond, it is void to him, 
but the king ſhall have it. 

Aliens, however, may obtain goods and perſonal eſtate 
by trade, &c. and may bring actions for the ſame z but 
an alien enemy cannot maintain any action whatever, 
nor obtain any thing lawfully within the realm. 1 Bulſt. 


134. Terms des Ley, 36. 
ens are not to be returned on any jury; but where an 


alien is party in a cauſe, the juty are to be half deni- 
zens, and half aliens, except in caſes of high treaſon. 


2 Inſt. 17. 


By the ſtat. 12 W. III. cap. 2. aliens are incapable of 
being members of parliament, or of enjoying offices; 


neither have they any vote for the election of members. 
Hob. 271. Aliens likewiſe are by ſeveral acts of parlia- 
ment put under ſeveral other reſtrictions, with regard to 
excrciling trades, taking apprentices, and are likewiſe 
diſabled from being factors in the plantations, &c. 


Artzxs duty, an impoſt laid on all goods imported into 


England by aliens, or denizens, and even on certain 
goods imported by natural ſubjects, if they be brought 
on foreign bottoms, over and above what is paid for the 
ſame goods * YR by Britiſh, and in Britiſh ſhipping. 
12 Stat. Car. II. 

Aliens duty is otherwiſe called petty cuſtoms, and naviga- 
tion duty. 

Fiſh dried, or ſalted, and codfiſh, or herring, not caught 
in Britiſh veſſels, and cured by Britiſh, pay a double 
aliens duty. 

Aliens duty outwards, is taken off by the ſollowing acts. 
12 Car. II. cap. 4.—25 Car. II. cap. 6.—5 Ann, cap. 
27.—6 Ann, cap. 10.—7 Ann, cap. 7.—9 Ann, cap. 
6.—8 Geo. I. cap. 15.— 11 Geo. I. cap. 29. 

Scavage, package, and balliage, payable to the city of Lon- 
don, are properly alien duties. On what footing aliens 


are permitted to import foreign commodities into Great 
Britain, ſee DuTy. | 


ALIEN is ſometimes uſed, in Middle Age Writers, for ex- 


empt 


ALIEX-amy, or alien-friend. See ALIEN. 
ALIEN prisries, a ſubordinate kind of monaſteries in Eng- 


land, belonging to, and dependent on, other monaſteries 
in foreign countries. Vid. Dugd. Monaſt. Abr. p. 44. 


ALIENATION, AL1ExnAaT1o, in Law, the act of making 


a thing another man's; or the altering and transferring 
the property and poſſeſſion of lands, tenements, or other 
things, from one man to another. 

To altenate, or alien, in MORTMAIN, is to make over 
lands or tenements to a religious community, or other 
body politic. | 

To alienate in FEE, is to ſell the fee-ſimple of any land, 
or other incorporeal right. 

All perſons who have a right to lands, may generally 
alien them to others; but ſome alienations are prohibited: 
ſuch as alienations by tenant for life, &c. whereby they 
incur a forfeiture of their eſtate. 1 Inſt. 118. 

By the ſtatute of Edward I. a bar was put to alimations, 
by what we call entails, which is an expedient for pro- 
curing perpetuities in families; but counter expedients 
were deviſed to defeat this intent, and a practice was in- 
troduced of cutting off entails by fines, and of barring 
remainders and reverſions by recoveries. 

The ſtatute for altenations in Henry the ſeventh's time, 
had a great effect on the conſtitution of this kingdom; 
as among other regulations of that reign, it tended to 
throw the balance of power more into the hands of the 


ople. 
By ihe ſtat. 12 Car. II. cap. 24. fines for alienations are 
= Gan away. 

Crown lands are only alienable under a faculty of perpe- 
tual redemption. 

The council of Lateran, held in 1123, forbids any clerk 
to alienate his benefice, prebend, or the like. 

By the laws of the ancient Jews, lands could only be 
alienated for the ſpace of fifty years. At each return of 
the jubilee, all returned again to the primitive owners, 
or their deſcendants, to whom the lands were originally 
allotted, at the firſt diitribution of Canaan. 


ALIENATIO à familia. See A&DICATION. 
ALIENATION office, is an office to which all writs of cove- 


nants and entry, upon which fines are levied, and reco- 
veries ſuffered, are carried, to have fines for altenaticn 
ſet and paid thereon. 


ALIFORMES muſeuli, a pair of muſcles, ariſing from the 


pterygoid bone, and ending in the neck of the Jower- 
aw, towards the internal ſcat of the head. 

They are thus called from ala, wing, and forma, Hape; 
as reſembling wings. 


ALIFORMES proceſſus, in Anatomy, the prominences of the 


05 CUNEIFORME, 


ALII multi, or AL11 de regno, are phraſes which often oc- 


cur in our ancient records and hiſtorians. Their mean- 
2 1 ing 
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Ing has occaſioned much diſpute. Dr. Brady will have 
them to ſignify only tenants in capite; which Mr. Tyr- 
rhel endeavours to refute, and ſhew that they denote the 
whole commons of the kingdom. ' 

ALIMA, among Mineraliſis, a kind of ſand found in gold 

mines, out of which lead is extracted. | 

ALIMENT, ALIMENTUM, in a phyſical ſenſe, is what- 
ever may be diſſolved, and turned into chyle, ſo as to be 
afterwards converted into blood, for augmenting the 
body, or repairing its continual waſte. 

The word is formed of alere, to nouriſh. Sce CHYLIFI- 
CATION, DiGtesT1ION, Foop, and NUTRITION. 

ALIMENT of plants, ſee PLANTS. 

ALIMENTARY, ALI1MENTAL, ſomething that relates to 
aliment, or food. | 
The ancient phyſicians held, that every humour conſiſts 
of two parts; an alimentary, and an excrementitious one. 

ALIMENTARY dud, ductus alimentalis, is a name given by 
Dr. Tyſon, and ſome others, to that part of the body 
through which the food paſſes, from its reception into 
the mouth, to its exit at the anus; including the gula, 
ſtomach, and inteſtines. 

Dr. Morgan conſiders the whole alimentary tube (includ- 
ing the ſtomach, inteſtines, and lacteals), as conſtituting 
one gland; of the like nature, ſtructure, and uſe, with 
the other glands of the body. ; 

Every gland has its vaſa deferentia, ſecretoria, and expur- 
gatoria, together with its common ventricle, where the 
matter brought thither is firſt prepared by digeſtion, &c. 
— In this grand primary concoctive gland, the gula, from 
the mouth of the &/ophagus to its vas deferens the ſtomach, 
is its common receptacle, the lacteals are its vaſe ſecre- 
toria, or recipient ſtrainers, and the inteſtines from the 
pylorus to the anus conſtitute its vas expurgatorium, or 
common expurgatory duct. The actions therefore of 
this, as of every other gland, are principal four, viz. 
ſolution, ſeparation, glandular colature or ſecretion, and 
evacuation or expurgation. 

The whole du#us alimentalis, from its uſes, may be ordi- 
narily divided into four parts. 1. 'That which conveys 
the food, called the &/ophagus. 2. That which digeſts, 
or corrodes it, called the fomach. 3. That which diſtri- 
butes the chyle, called the inteflines. 4. That which 
empties the feces, called the rectum. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 
144, p. 32, and 33. ey ; 

This duct is ſaid to be the true characteriſtic of an ani- 
mal, or proprium quarto mode; there being no animal 
without it, and whatever has it, being properly enough 
ranged under the claſs of animals. Plants receive their 
nouriſhment by the numerous fibres of their roots, but 
have no common receptacle for digeſting the food re- 
ceived, or for carrying off the recrements. But in all, 
even the loweſt degree of animal life, we may obſerve a 
ſtomach, and inteſtines, even where we cannot perceive 
the leaſt formation of any organ of the ſenſes, unleſs 
that common one of feeling as in oyſters. Phil. Tranſ. 
No 269, p. 776, ſeq. 

Dr. Wallis brings an argument from the ſtructure of the 
alimentary tube in man, to prove that he is not naturally 
carnivorous. To the cogency of which, Dr. Tyſon 
makes ſome objections. V. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 269, p. 777. 

ALIMENTARY dud? is ſometimes alſo underſtood of the 
thoracic duct. 

ALIMENTARY law, lex alimentaria, was an old law amon 
the Romans, whereby children were obliged to find fuf 
tenance ſor their parents. 

ALIMENTARII pueri, &c. were certain children, main- 
tained and educated by the munificence of the emperors, 
in a ſort of public places, not unlike our hoſpitals. 
Trajan was the erk that brought up any of theſe ali- 
mentary boys. He was imitiated by Adrian. Antoninus 
Pius did the ſame for a number of maids, at the ſolici- 
tation of Fauſtina z and hence, in ſome medals of that 
empreſs, we read PVELLAE FAVSTINIANAE,— 
Alexander Severus did the like, at the requeſt of Mam- 
mæa; and the maids thus educated were called Mam- 
mæanæ. 

ALIMENTATION is uſed by ſome naturaliſts, for what 
we more ordinarily call NUTRITION. 

ALIMONY, ALIMONIA, properly ſignifies nouriſhment, 
or maintenance; but in a modern ſenſe, in law, it de- 
notes that Satan, or allowance, which a married wo- 
man ſues for, upon any occaſional ſeparation from her 
huſband, wherein ſhe 1s not charged with elopement or 
adultery. 

This was anciently called ratienabile efloverium, reaſonable 
maintenance, and was recoverable only in the ſpiritual 
court; but now it is recoverable alſo in chancery. 

Where a woman is divorced @ menſa & there, the may 
ſuc her huſband in her own name for alimony, or main- 
tenance, out of her huſband's eſtate, during the ſepara- 
tion, either in the chancery, or in the ſpiritual court 5 
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and it will be allowed, except in the caſes 0 
and adultery, as aforeſaid. 1 Inſt. 235. F elopemen 

ALIMUS, in Botany, a name given, by ſome of the G 
writers, to the r liquorice. It has been 2 
called, from its quality of palling the appetite. 3 
ing it inſenſible ee hunger oe thirk., "+ I 

ALINDESIS, in the Ancient Gymnaſtic Medicine, 2 kind 
exerciſe, wherein perſons being beſmeared with 
rolled themſelves naked in the duſt. all, 
The word is ſometimes alſo written aa. 

'ALIOS baton, in {chthyology, a name given by Ariftotle 
the ſtrange fiſh, called by Artedi, Lopinus, anf 
others RANA piſcatrix. by 

ALIPZENOS, in the Ancient Phyſic, an appellation 6, 
to dry, topical medicines, or ſuch as have no fat 1 
with them. 
The word is ſometimes alſo written alipantes, It js Pure! 

' Greek, a , compounded of the privative 2, and 
Arne, pingueſcere, to fatten. In which ſenſe, aliens 
ſtands oppoſed to lipara, or plaſters, which have 
their compoſition ; called alſo by Celfus, lenia, 
Galen gives the name earn, to the remedies applied to 
freſh wounds, to check the inflammation, and haſten 
their healing. 

ALIPILARIUS, or AL1eiLus, in Antiquity, an officer be. 
longing to the baths, who, by means of wax, and waren 
Plat ers, took off the hairs from the ALz, or arm. pit 
The women who performed this office were called pi. 
trices, and partiltriæ. 

The alipilus anſwered to what the Greeks called Jorg. 
KISNGe 

The ancient Romans made it a point of cleanlineſs u 
keep the arm-pits clear and ſmooth. In after-times, th 
went further, and took off the hair from their arms, 
legs, and other parts, with pitch and roſin, and by the 
volſella, an inſtrument for that purpoſe. 

ALIPOW-MonT1s-CET1, a kind of white turbith, which 
is a ſtrong purgative. It is to be found in ſeveral place 
of Languedoc, particularly near Cete, whence the mo. 
dern botaniſts have given it its name. It is ſometing 
uſed inſtead of ſena; which, however, may be danger. 
ous, ſince it is a much ſtronger purgative. 

ALIPTA, in the Ancient Gymnaſtics, an officer appointed to 
anoint the athlete. 

In which ſenſe, the aliptz amount to the ſame with 
what are otherwiſe called un&ores, and jatraliptæ. 

ALIPTA is ſometimes alſo uſed, in a leſs proper ſenſe, for 
the direCtor, or ſuperintendant of the exerciſes of the 
athlete. 

In which ſenſe, alipta is ſynonymous with gymnaſtes, and 
paedeotriba. 

ALIPTERIUM, axermryprov, in Antiquity, a place in the 
ancient pale/ire, where the athlete were anointed before 
their exerciſes. 

The alipterium, or alipterion, was otherwiſe called EL o- 
THESION, and wundZuarium ; ſometimes alſo ceroma. 

ALIQUANT part, is that which will not meaſure or di 
vide any number exaCtly.—Or an aliguant part, is that 
which, being taken any number of times, is always 
greater or leſs than the whole. See MEASURE. 

Thus, 5 is an aliguant part of 123 for being taken twice, 
it falls ſhort z and when taken three times, it exceeds 12, 
The aliguant parts of a pound, or 20s. are 
3 an aliguant part compoſed of a tenth and 20th, 
s. of a 5th and a 10th, 
- of a 4th and a 10th. 
s. of two 5ths. 
95. of a 4th and a th. 
115. of a half and a 20th. 
125. of a half and a 10th. 
135. of a half, a 10th, and 20th. 
145. of a half and a th. 
15. of a half and a 4th: 
16s. of a half, a 5th, and 10th, 
I ns of a half, a 4th, and 1oth. 
18s. of a half, and two 5ths. 
I95. of a half, a 4th, and 5th. See MULTIPLICATION 

ALIQUOT part, is ſuch part of any number, or quan- 
tity, as will exactly — it, without any remainder. 
—Or, it is a part, which being taken a certain number 
of times, becomes equal to the whole, or integer. 
The word is formed of aliqueties, any number of times. 
Thus, 3 is an aliquot part of 12; becauſe, being taken 
four times, it will juſt meaſure it. 

The aliquot parts of 205. arc 
10s. half of 20s. 
55. a fourth. 
45. a fifth, 
25. a tenth, 


fat in 


25. 6d. an eighth. 

15. 84 a twelfth. 

15. 44. a fifteenth. 

15. 24. a ſixteenth. . 
15. a twentieth, Iod. a twenty-fourt . 
65. 84. a third. 5d, a ſorty-eighih. 
3% 4d. a ſixth. | To 


To multiply by the help of aliquot parts, ſee MULTIPLI- 
je" not confound an aliquot part with that of a 

nenſurablt; for every aliquot part is a commenſurable, 
e not vice verſa. Thus four is commenſurable with fix, 
= is not an aliguot part of it, Phil. Tranſ. Ne 41. 

ALISANDERS, ſmyrnium, Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 315. Tab. 
68 This genus belongs to the pentandria digynia of 

11 Its characters are theſe : it has an umbellated 

lower; the principal umbel is unequal, the ſmall ones 
re erect; they have no involucrum, and the empale- 

: ent of the flowers are ſcarce diſcernible, The flowers 

pon five ſpear-ſhaped petals, which are a little inflexed, 

and five ſtamina the length of the petals, terminated by 
angle ſummits. The germen is fituated under the 
lower, ſupporting two ſtyles, crowned by headed ſtigmas. 

The germen afterward turns to an almoſt globular fruit, 

which is ſtreaked, and ſplits in two, each containing 

one moon-ſhaped ſeed, convex on one fide, marked with 
three ſtreaks, and plain on the other. 'There are five 
TRY 
nde, uſed to be ordered 3 college for medicinal 
uſe, but is ſeldom now preſcribed ; and at preſent is ſel- 
dom cultivated in gardens, though formerly it was greatly 
uſed in the kitchen, before celery was ſo much culti- 
vated, which hath taken place of aliſanders, and entirely 
ſuperſeded the uſe of it. ; ü | | 

The ancient Greeks have plainly deſcribed two different 
lants under this name; the one the common aliſanders, 

the other the petroſelinum Cilicium, or Cicilian parſley. The 
former of theſe plants loves moiſt and rich ground, and 
the other grows no where but on rocky hills, and in the 
drieſt and moſt barren places. Pliny, not obſerving that 
the ancient writers knew two plants under this name, ac- 
cuſes them of an error, in ſaying that the /myrnium loved 
dry and barren places, whereas the Romans, who culti- 
vated the ſmyrnium at that time, found it delighted only 
in rich moiſt ſoils 3 but the ancients, whom he cenſures 
thus, had ſpoke what he records of the petroſelinum, not 
of the great water-SMYRNIUM. 

ALISMA, in Botany, a name given by ſome to the plantago 
aquatica, or water-PLANTAIN. In the Linnzan ſyſtem, 
it is a genus of the hexandria polygynia. 

ALITES, in Antiquity, a name given do thoſe birds which 
afforded auguries by their wings and flight. 

In this ſenſe, alites ſtand oppoſed to oscines, or birds 
which gave auguries by their mouths, by ſinging, or 
croꝛking, &c. 

To the claſs of alites, belong the buzzard, ofprey, &c. 
To that of 0sCINEs, the crane, raven, owl, &c. 

The word is Latin, formed from ala, a wing. 

ALK, in Zovlogy, the name of a water-bird, of the diver 
kind, belonging to the claſs of anſeres in the Linnæan 
ſyſtem, and called, in different parts of England, the 
auk, the razor-bill, and the murre. It approaches to the 
bzeof the common duck ;z and its head, neck, back, and 


of the throat, is white, The alk in Norway very much 
reſembles this in ſize, ſhape, and colour; though Pon- 
topiddan repreſents the latter as peculiar to that country. 
It is found in the rocks on the ſea-coaſts, and makes no 
neſt, laying its eggs in ſome hollow of the naked rock. 
2 eggs are very large, and are white, with black 
pots, 
ALKADARII, a ſet among the Mahometans, who deny 
any eternal, fixed, divine decrees; and are aſſerters of 
fFree-will, 


The word is formed from the Arabic, altadar, which ſig- 
nifies decree, 

he altadarii are a branch of MOATAZALITES,— They 
ſtand oppoſed to the ALGIABARII, 

ALKAHEST, or ALCAHEST, in Chemiftry, a word coined 
by Paracelſus to ſignify a moſt pure and univerſal men- 
firuum, or diſlolvent, wherewith ſome chemiſts have pre- 
tended adequately to reſolve all bodies into their firſt 
matter, and to perform other extraordinary and unac- 
countable operations. 

The word alcabeft is originally German, compounded of 
al and geeſt, 1. e. all ſpirit. 

c two eminent Ab rs, Paracelſus and Helmont, ex- 
pref declare, that there is a certain fluid in nature, ca- 
Pa e of reducing all ſublunary bodies, as well homoge- 
* az mixed, into their en primum, or original matter 

WF: vol they are compoſed z or into an uniform equable 
juie * liquor, that will unite with water, and the 
5 dire our bodies; yet will retain its ſeminal virtues; 
— mixed with itſelf again, will thereby be converted 
i Ar elementary water. Whence they alſo imagined 
This - length reduce all things into water. 

2 a ſecouded by the aſſeveration of Hel- 
— * o religiouſly {wears himſelf poſſeſſed of the ſe- 
of excited the ſucceeding chemiſts and alchemiſts 
o MC Purſuit of ſo noble a menſiruum. Mr, Boyle was fo 


tail, are all black; its belly and breaſt, and up half-way | 


fond of it, that he frankly acknowleges he had rather 
have been maſter thereof than of the philoſophers ſtone. 
The different conjectures of chemiſts, with relation to 
the matter of the allabeſt, are innumerable. Boerhaave 
ſeems to expect it from ſea-ſalt, and mercury together. 
Few bodies but ſome alchemiſt or other has fixed on, 
as the object of his reſearches after the aikah:;/t. Some 
have wrought on equinoCtial dew; others on rain-water, 
others on talc, others on zinc, others on antimony itſelf. 
—Poterius and Glauber confined themſelves to nitre ; 
Beguinus did the ſame, only concealing it under the 
name of hermaphrodite ſalt. Angel. Sala, Sir Kenelm 
Digby, and ſeveral others, preferred vitriol. The diſci- 
ples of Paracelſus, commonly chooſe ſea- ſalt; Sandivor- 


gius, Tachenius, Beverovicius, Boyle, and ſome others, 


water, Pollemannus, Mullerus, &c. founded all their 
hopes on black lead; others preferred flint; ſome pot- 
ters varniſh. Helmont pretends, that the alkabeft is pre- 
pared from common ſalt and rad4iſh juice, unleſs his 
words are to be taken figuratively. Becher will have it 
made of a moſt penetrating mercurial earth; others of 
a foliated earth of tartar, and an urinous ſalt, combined, 
digeſted, and circulated together; others of ſpirit of 
wine, and falt of urine, coupled in due form ; others of 
ſublimate mercury, and vitriol; others of the ſame mer- 
cury, and highly rectified ſpirit of wine, frequently co- 
hobated; others of the ſapa of urine, expoſed to the 
magnetiſm of the air, &c. 
The generality of chemiſts take the altahe/ts of Paracel- 
ſus and Van ae, for the ſame; ſome others con- 
clude them to be entirely different things. It is certain 
theſe two authors ſpeak of their reſpective alkahe/ts, in 
terms very different. Paracelſus only ſpeaks of his as a 
medicine for the liver, which would prevent diſorders 
of that viſcus, or even ſupply, and reſtore it, if entirely 
1 Helmont chietly ſpeaks of his, as a men- 
ruum which would diſſolve all bodies. — Cnoeffelius, 
after an exact compariſon of the ſeveral paſſages of Van 
Helmont, wherein the aitabe/t is mentioned, concludes, 
that what he elſewhere calls ignis gebennæ, is not the 
ſame liquor with that which Paracelſus calls by the name 
of alkaheft ; but with that which Paracelſus calls his cor- 
roſive ſpecific, which appears to be a different thing 
from his alkahe/t ; ſince Paracelſus never uſed his ſpecific 
internally, nor does Helmont, in all his writings, men- 
tion one word concerning the internal uſe of his alkabe/?, 
though he commends it OY for the leproſy. And 
it appears from Paracelſus himſelf, that it was only on 
account of its external application, that he ranked it 
among medicines. 
Helmont is expreſs, that this menſiruum is entirely the pro- 
duct of art, and not of nature.—* Though, ſays he, a ho- 
* mogeneal part of elementary earth may be artificially 
© converted into water, yet I deny, that the ſame can be 
© done by nature alone; for no natural agent is able to 
© tranſmute one element into another.” And this he of- 
fers as a reaſon why the elements always remain the 
ſame. It may let ſome light into this affair, to obſerve 
that Helmont, as well as Paracelſus, took water for the 
univerſal inſtrument of chemiſtry, and natural philoſo- 
phy; and carth for the unchangeable baſis of all things; 
that fire was aſſigned as the efficient cauſe of all things; 
that ſeminal impreſſions were lodged in the mechaniſm of 
earth; and that water, by diſſolving and fermenting with 
this earth, as it does by means of fire, brings every thing 
forth; whence originally proceeded the animal, veget- 
able, and mineral kingdoms; even man himſelf being 
thus at firſt created, agreeably to the account of Moſes. 
The great character or property of the altabe/t, we have 
obſerved, is, to diſſolve and change all ſublunary bodies, 
water alone excepted. — The changes it induces proceed 
thus: 
1. The ſubject expoſed to its operation, is converted into 
its three principles, ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury, and af- 
terwards into ſalt alone, which then becomes volatile; 
and at length is wholly turned into inſipid water. The 
manner of application is by touching the body propoſed 
to be diſſolved, e. gr. mercury, gold, ſand, or the like, 
once or twice with the pretended altabe; and if the li- 
quor be genuine, the body will on this be converted into 
its own quality of ſalt. 
2. It does not deſtroy the ſeminal virtues of the bodies 
diſſolved thereby. —Thus, gold is, by its action, reduced 
to a ſalt of gold; antimony to a ſalt of antimony ; ſaf- 
fron to a ſalt of ſaffron, &c. of the ſame ſeminal virtues 
or characters. with the original concrete.—By ſeminal 
virtues, Helmont underſtands thoſe virtues which de- 
pend upon the ſtructure or mechaniſm of a body, and 
which make it what it is. Hence an actual and genuine 
aurum potabile might readily be gained by the altabeft, as 
converting the whole body of r into falt, retaining its 
ſeminal virtues, and being withal ſoluble in water. 
3. Whatever it diſſolves, may be rendered volatile MA 
angus 


TER 


fand-heat ; and if, after volatilizing the ſolvend, it be 
diſtilled therefrom, the body is left pure inſipid water, 
equal in quantity to its original ſelf, but deprived, of its 
ſeminal virtues. —Thus, if gold be diſſolved by the a{- 
tahel, the metal firſt becomes ſalt, which is potable 
old; but when the men/truwm by a farther application of 
fre is diſtilled therefrom, it is left mere elementary wa- 
ter. Whence it appears, that pure water is the laſt pro- 
duction or eftect Mt the alkabe/t. 
4. It ſuffers no _—— or diminution of force by diſſolv- 
ing the bodies it works on, and therefore ſuſtains no re- 
action from them; being the only immutable menſtruum 
in nature. 

It is incapable of mixture, and therefore remains free 
Hom fermentation and putrefaction; coming off as pure 
from the body it has diſſolved, as when firſt put there- 
on; without leaving the leaſt foulneſs behind. 

Van Helmont had another men/{ruum, which he called 

circulatum minus, {aid to be prepared by a circulation of 

nine weeks, from equal parts of ſpirit of urine rectified 

three times, alcohol, or highly rectified ſpirit of wine, 
and vinegar twice rectified. Thoſe who are acquainted 
with the great effects which may be produced by theſe 
ſeparately, will readily believe that theſe by an intimate 
union may be converted into a men/truum capable of do- 
ing ſurpriſing things ; eſpecially as we know that neutral 
men/lrua, as this muſt be, will act upon ſome very hard 
bodies, which are not otherwiſe diſſoluble by acid, alka- 
line, watry, or ſpirituous men/trua. 

There are various proceſſes deſcribed, whereby the alla- 

ben may be procured, yet many, nevertheleſs, doubt of 

the polkibility of ſuch a men/iruum. Though we have 

the expreſs teſtimonies of Paracelſus, Helmont, Phila- 

lethes, Starkey, Faber, and others, that they were ac- 
tually poſſeſſed of the ſecret, yet many among the later 
writers, as Boyle, Wedelius, Major, Martini, and others, 
perſiſt in holding it impoſſible, and even to involve con- 
tradictions. 
Either ſuch a menſtruum does not exiſt, or elſe there is 
not any body in nature which may not become an al- 
kabeft. For although certain ſubſtances have not hitherto 
been combined with others, the daily diſcoveries in che- 
miſtry of combinations formerly believed impoſſible, ſeem 
to prove, that by certain management, and certain cir- 
cumſtances, any ſubſtance may be combined with all 
others; or, in other words, that all bodies may be diſ- 
ſolved by any ſingle ſubſtance. 
Kunckel very well ſhews the abſurdity of ſearching for 
an univerſal folvent, by aſking, * If it diſſolves all ſub- 
© ſtances, in what veſſel can it be contained? 
The illuſtrious Boerhaave, after collecting every thing 
which has been ſaid by Helmont, and other chemiſts, 
with regard to this wonderful liquor, concludes in the 
following manner. Perhaps, ſays he, you may now 
© be willing to know my opinion of this matter, and 
© whether I believe that any of the chemiſts were ever 
© maſters of this grand arcanum. To this I freely an- 
© ſwer: Van Helmont complains, that the bottle was 
© once given him, but that it was taken away again; 
and therefore he could not make many experiments 
© with that liquor. And Paracelſus does not ſay fo 
© many, and ſo great things of his ſolvent, and there- 
© fore I really do not know what to ſay to it. This, 
© however, I will venture to ſay, that if you examine 
© ſea-ſalt and mercury, by every chemical method poſ- 
© ſible, you will never repent of your trouble. 

ALKAHEST is alſo uſed in a more extenſive ſenſe, fo as to 
comprehend all fixed ſalts volatilized, and reduced into 
a quinteſſence. 

ALKAHESTIC is uſed by ſome to denote the quality of 
bodies which are powerfully ſolvent. 

In which ſenſe, allabeſlic amounts to much the ſame 

with menſtruous; * that the former imports a 

roms degree of the ſolutive power, than the latter. 
ce MENSTRUUM. 

ALE ALESCENT, denotes a matter lightly alkaline, or 
which begins to turn to the alkaline F putrid fermen- 
tation. 

ALKALI. See ALKALY. 

ALKALI, in Betany. See SALICORNIA, 

ALKALINE, in a general ſenſe, ſomething that has the 
Aer of an ALK AL x. 

n this ſenſe we ſay, alkaline ſalts, alkaline ſpirits, alkaline 
ſubſtances, &c. 

ALKALINE, in Chemiſtry, is more eculiarly applied to 
SALTS which will perſiſt in, 3 bear a ſtrong fire, 

without flying away and vaniſhing in the air. In which 
ſenſe theſe alkaline ſalts are ſaid to be fred. 

ALKALINE acrimony, in Medicine, ſignifies a morbid qua- 
lity in the blood, which is indicated by a deſire of, and 
thirſt after ſour things, loſs of appetite, and averſion to 
alkaleſcent food, wr 5 vg eruCtations, putrid ulcers on 
the lips, tongue, and other parts in the mouth, ſickneſs 


| 


in the ſtomach, a frequent diarrhea, a ſenſe of h, 
laſſitude, and general uneaſineſs, a diſſolution of the 
ture of the blood, the urine high coloured, and rcd hr 
produces a putreſcency in the blood, &c. and iz to 's 
remedied by the ſame means as the ſca-ſcury 

: a , and other 
putrid diſorders. 

ALKALINE, or ALKALIZATE bodies, among Chemiſts 
ſuch as have their 22 naturally ſo formed, that * 
are fit to be pierced, and put into motion, by the poin 
of an acid poured upon them. a 

ALKALIZATION, ATK ATIZ A T1, in Chemiſtry, the a0 

of impregnating a liquor with an alkaline fat, 
This is — either to make it a better diſſolvent, fe 
ſome particular purpoſes; or to load the phlegm, ſo a 
it may not riſe in diſtillation, whereby the ſpirituous 
parts may go over more pure, 

ALKALIZATION, is a name applied to operations, 
which alkaline properties are communicated to bodies; or 
to thoſe by which ali is extracted from bodies which 
contain it, or in which it may be formed]; e. g. ſpirit 4 
wine is ſaid to be aitalized, when it has been digeſtcy 
upon alkali ; a part of which it diſſolves, and thence ac. 
quires alkaline properties. On the other hand, when 2 
neutral ſalt is 1 in order to obtain its albaling 
baſis, this ſalt is ſaid to be altalized. Vegetable fab 
ſtances, when reduced to aſhes, may alfo be ſaid to be 
alkalized ; becauſe theſe aſhes contained fixed ALK AL! 

ALKALY, ATK ALI, or ALCALY, in Chemiſtry, a name 
originally given by the Arabians to a falt extracted from 
the aſhes of a plant called 4%; and by us GLAS 
becauſe uſed in the making of glaſs, 

Afterwards, the term alkaly became a common name for 
the lixivious ſalts of all plants; that is, for ſuch ſalts a; 
are drawn by lotion from their aſhes. 

And hence, again, becauſe the original a/taly was found 
to ferment with acids; the name has ſince become com- 
mon to all volatile ſalts, and all terreſtrial ſubſtances, 
which have that property. | 

ALKALY, then, in its modern extenſive ſenſe, is any ſub. 
ſtance, which being mixed with an acid, occaſions ax 
ebullition and efferveſcence. 

And hence ariſes the grand diviſion of natural bodies into 
the two oppolite claſſes of acids and a/taltes. 
Boerhaave ſcarce Takes this circumſtance to be enough 
to conſtitute any determinate claſs of bodies.—In effect, 
allalies are not of one ſimilar homogeneous nature; but 
there are two ſeveral ſorts of them. 
The firſt are obtained from vegetable and animal ſib- 
ſtances, by calcination, diſtillation, putrefaction, &. 
Such are ſpirit of urine, ſpirit of hartthorn, ſalt of tar 
tar, &c.— The ſecond are of the terreſtrial kind; a 
ſhells, chalk, &c. 
Theſe two ſpecies of allalies, Boerhaave obſerves, diſſet 
widely from each other; having ſcarce any thing in con- 
mon, but their being efferveſcible with acids. Ihe one 
is a claſs of native, fixed, ſcentleſs, inſipid, mild, altrit- 
gent bodies: the other a ſet of ſuch as are volatile, ov 
rous, ſapid, cauſtic, aperitive, and are procured by art. 
Hence, adds the ſame author, mere etlervelcence vin 
acids muſt be allowed to be of itſelf inſufficient to «- 
termine the nature of an a{ta;y; and that fuch a name, 
which properly denotes a caultic, ficry ſubſtance, thovid 
not be athxed to any mild and gentle body, as chalk, &. 
but other properties and conſiderations are to be taken 
in, and particulacly their taſte, which is pungent, the 
manner of procuring, and the change of colour they 
* in bodies. ; 

ith regard to this laſt circumſtance, thoſe 1quors 
which, being poured on ſyrup of violets, change it to d 
green colour, are alkalies; as thoſe which turn it red, 
are acids. Thus oil of tartar turns it of a kindly greet 
and oil of vitriol of a carmine red; and if to the uf 
thus made red by oil of vitriol, oil of tartar be poured, 
it turns that part, wherewith it comes in contact, gre» 
leaving the reſt red; and the like holds of oi! ot vitrich 
poured on ſyrup made green by oil of tartar. But rar 
change of colour is not peculiar to atkaties ; fince a lor 
tion of quick-lime in the marine acid changes the colour 
of ſyrup of violets to à green. 6 
To the like effect. M. Homberg obſerves, that a mess 
© heat and bubbling ariſing upon the admixture of 0 boch 
© with an acid does not ſeem an adequate criterion 6 
© the alkaline nature; ſince diſtilled oils of all kinds ; 
found to do thus much; and that many of them jt 
© more vehemence than alfalies themſelves z ſo 35 ſom 
* times even to take fire, which altalies never do. 
The opinion that altalies ferment only with acids, 
too haſtily taken up; for the different a/ta/ies ; ** 
ment with one another; ſpirit of hartſhorn, 9 1 
wine, ſpirit of ſal armoniac, and other volatile _ ſer⸗ 
the altaline kind, when in the dry form of falts, 4 
ment with ſalt of tartar, or other fixed _ 
lixivial kind. Spirit of ſalt is an a/kalr, in regar 


ſeems 
1] fer- 


and ferments with it; and many of the acids 
A ſpirit of ſulphur may be pre- 

4 ſo concentrated, that it will ferment violently with | 
= hich will become hot, and as it were boiling, 


he one with the other ; yet water is certainly 
neither an acid nor an altali. 


itre 
— with ſulphur. 


water, bed 
on mixing t 


nition and character of an allali, therefore, 
1 32 adds this circumſtance ; that after the 
action, the mixture coaleſces and ſhoots into a falt, or 
« ſaline matter. — This excludes the oils above men- 
tioned 3 which do not, after efferveſcence, unite with the 
acids into a ſaline ſubſtance, but rather compoſe a reſi- 
Hiebe ſalts have theſe characters of altali.— And 
not only lixivious, but alſo all urinous ſalts, which are 
conſtantly found to imbibe acids with great eagerneſs, 
and, after ebullition, to unite and cryſtallize with them, 


Hence we have two kinds of altali ſalts, viz. fixed, or 


lixivizus 3 and thoſe that are volatile, or urinous. 
But beſide alkali ſalts, there are an infinity of other bo- 
; t ſaline, which anſwer to the characters of al- 
dies, NO , . 
1%, i. e. which produce much the ſame effects with 
acids as the altali ſalts abovementioned. —And theſe al- 
40e matters are, in other reſpects, of different natures. 
Some, e. gr. are merely EARTHY ; as quick-lime, mar- 
ble, chalk, &c.— Others are METALLINE 3 among which, 
ſome have their peculiar and appropriate acids to act on 
them, as gold, tin, and antimony, which only diſſolve 
with aqua regia z ſilver, lead, and mercury, with aqua 
fortis ; and the others with other ſorts of acids, as iron, 
copper, Zinc, biſmuth, &c.— There are others of the 
Aut claſs; conſiſting, 1. Of ſtony matters found in 
the viſcera of certain ſpecies; as the calculus humanus, 
bezoards, crabs eyes, &c.— 2. Teſtaceous matters and 
ſhells; as pearls, oyſter-ſhells, cuttle-fiſh bones, the 
ſhells or coats of lobſters, crabs, &c.—3. The parts of 
animals, which by length of time, or ſome other cauſe, 
are become ſtony, or even earthy ; as the foſſil unicorn's 
horn, &c.— And laſtly, almoſt all ſtony marine plants, 
as coral, &c. 
After all, the alkaline property in fixed ſalts does not ap- 
. pear to be native, but rather 1228 art.— This 
opinion ſeems to have been firſt ſtarted by Helmont; be- 
fore him, it was the ſtanding opinion, that fixed altalies 
pre-exiſted in mixed bodies; and were only ſeparated or 
extricated from the parts of the compound. Helmont 
advanced, that they did not thus pre- exiſt in their alla- 
line form, but were productions of the fire, by whoſe 
violent action, part of the ſalt, which in the concrete is 
all volatile, lays hold of ſome part of the ſulphur of the 
ſame body; and both melting together, are fixed into an 
altali; which fixation he exemplifies, by this circum- 
tance, that, when ſalt-petre and arſenic, . both vo- 
latile, are expoſed to the fire, they are fluxed by the 
operation thereof, and made to fix each other. 
dome late chemiſts, and particularly M. Geoffroy, carry 
the point ſomething farther ; and affert, that all alkali 
falts whatever, both fixed and volatile, are wholly the 
elfect of fire; becauſe, before any action of the fire, 
they did not pre-exiſt in the mixt, wherein they after- 
wards appeared. 
Notwithſtanding all the ſeeming oppoſition and hoſtility 
between acids and alkaiies, they may be converted into 
one another; at leaſt, acids are convertible into altalies; 
25 is thewn at large by M. Geoffroy, the elder, in the 
Mem. de PAcad. an. 1717. where the nature and origin 
of alkattes are ingeniouſly explained, p. 226. Hiſt. 34. 
Alkali falts, according to this author, are only acids con- 
centrated in little molecules of earth, and united with 
certain particles of oil, by means of fire. 
en an acid, which we conceive in the general as a 
ſmall, folid, pointed ſpiculum, happens to be abſorbed or 
concentrated in a proper portion of earth, the whole be- 
comes denominated a ſaline, compound, neutral, or inter- 
mediate ſalt; by reaſon the acid, thus incloſed in a ſheath, 
cannot excite the ſame ſavour as when diſengaged there- 
from; and yet excites a ſaline taſte; and for this reaſon 
s compound, &c. 
mow, tire is the only agent capable of diſengaging the 
acid from the earth with which it is thug inveſted. Upon 
this, the acid, being lighter than the earth, riſes and eva- 
porates, leaving the earth at the bottom of the veſſel ; 
4 ich for this reaſon is called FIXED, in contradiſtine- 
on to the acid, which is voLATILE. This earth, thus 
cprived of its acid, is left. with its pores open and 
8 which before were filled; and withal, in ſuſ- 
n the action of fire, it neceſſarily retains ſome of 
ac particles thereof, which give it an acrimonious taſte, 
2 45 mere earth could never have. From this taſte it is 
be * ty and from its pores being open, and thus diſ- 
Fete o admit and imbibe new acids, it is called alkali 
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once been impregnated with acids, can ever be perfectly 
diveſted of it; there will ſtill remain ſome, though 
much leſs than before. So that an alkali may be con- 
ceived as only a too ſmall quantity of acid, incloſed in 
too large a quantity of earth. 

The viſible and ſenſible fire is not the only agent capable 
of * acids from their earth; fermentation has 
the ſame effect, in virtue of that pure active fire pro- 
duced or concerned therein. Allalies, therefore, are the 
production either of the one, or of the other fire; and 
the ſame may be ſaid of the acids diſengaged from them; 
it being the diſunion of the parts of the ſame ſalt occa- 
ſioned by fire that produces both, the acids as well as the 
alkalies. All the difference is, that the altali imbibes and 
retains certain corpuſcles of the fire, whereas nothing 
foreign is ſuperadded to the acid. 

On this principle every acid is volatile, and every alkali 
ſhould be fixed, if the alkali were only earth; but in re- 
gard the little acid ſtill remaining in the alkali, may be 
united with a portion of oil, as well as a portion of 
earth, and oil is known to be volatile; the compound, 
that is, the alkali, muſt be volatile, in caſe the oil prevail 
in it. 

In this caſe, the a/fali is found to have a ſtrong, pene- 
trating, urinous taſte and ſmell; and is what we call a 
volatile urinous alkali ſalt. 

Theſe things well conſidered, it will be eaſy to aſſign 
what muſt enſue upon the ſeparations, or new unions, 
of the parts of a mixt. 

An acid, it is evident, may become an alkali, becauſe, af- 
ter having been ſeparated from its matrix, it may be re- 
ſtored in a ſmall quantity to another matrix, either 
wholly earthy, or earthy and oleaginous. In the firſt 
caſe, it will become a fixed alkali; in the ſecond, it may 
be a volatile a/kali, if in the ſuppoſed matrix the propor- 
tion of oil prevail over that of earth ; and in this caſe it 
will be urinous. 

Again, what before was a fixed alkali, may become vo- 
latile and urinous, by depoſiting or diſcharging part of its 
earth, and taking oil in its ſtead. 

Theſe tranſmutations are not found equally eaſy and 
practicable in the three different kinds of mixts, or the 
three kingdoms, by reaſon of the diverſity of circum- 
ſtances that muſt concur in the operation.—They are 
much the moſt rare and difficult in the mineral realm; 
becauſe, without doubt, the parts of minerals are more 
cloſely tied together, and have, as it were, leſs play. The 
only inſtance chemiſtry hath hitherto produced, of a mi- 
neral acid's being converted into a fixed alkali, is in the 
operation of fixing ſalt-petre. 

The vegetable kingdom, it is obſerved, furniſhes a very 
large quantity of fixed alkali ſalt; and very little volatile 
alkali : the animal kingdom, on the contrary, affords 
much volatile alkali ſalt, and but little fixed. The foſ- 
fil kingdom affords a very little native fixed altali ſalt, as 
the Egyptian natrum, and the ſalts procured by lotion 
from ſaline earths about Smyrna, and ſome other places 
of the Eaſt; and the chemiſts have alſo found a method 
of converting nitre into a fixed alkali; but nobody hath 
hitherto produced a volatile altali from the acids of the 
mineral kingdom. — And yet, if acid ſalts of the veget- 
able kind be convertible either into FIXED or VOLATILE 
alkalies, why may not mineral acids be ſuſceptible of the 
ſame change, ſince vegetable acids are originally no 
other than mineral ones ; for, from whence but the earth 
ſhould plants derive their acid juice ? 

In effect, M. Geoffroy has at length ſhewn the operation 
feaſible, by an actual transformation of the ſame acid 
nitre into a volatile urinous altali. Mem. de PAcad. 
an. 1717. 

By the way, it is to be noted, that the inſtance of Egyp- 
tian natrum, or nitre, furniſhes an objection againſt the 
general aſſertion of all alfalies being artificial, or pro- 
duced by fire. Mr. Boyle, who had ſome of this ſalt 
ſent him by the Engliſh embaſſador at the Porte, found 
that vinegar would work briſkly on it, even in the cold. 
© Whence, ſays he, it appears, that the Egyptian nitre, 
© acknowleged to be a native ſalt, and made only by the 
© evaporation of the ſuperfluous water of the Nile, is 
© yet of a lixivious nature, or at leaſt abounds with par- 
© ticles that are ſo, though produced without any prece- 
© dent incineration, and the matter of it - expoſed to 
© the violence of the fire, to make it afford an alkali.” 
He adds, however, he does not know any other 
© body in nature, except this, wherein the alkaline pro- 
© perties are not produced.” And proceeds to give in- 
ſtances of alkalies being made from ſea-falt, and other 
acids; and ſhews, how the ſame body, without the 
© addition of any other ſalt, may, by varying the man- 
© ner of the fire's application, be made either to afford 
© little elſe than acids, or a greater or leſs quantity of 
© alkali” Producib. of Chym. Princip. 
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n Boe, followed by the tribe of vulgar chemiſts, ſtre- 
- nuouſly aflert AL alkali and acid to be the only univer- 
ſal principles of all bodies; and by means of theſe, they 
account for the qualities of bodies, and the reſt of the 
phenomena of nature; particularly thoſe in the animal 
 exconomy. In a word, {kali and acid are ſubſtituted in 
the ſtead of matter and motion. 
Mr. Boyle and Bohnius attack this hypotheſis with great 
force of argument. In effect, it is at beſt but precarious 
to affirin, that acid and alkaline parts are found in all 
bodies. 
When the chemiſts ſee aqua fortis diſſolve filings of cop- 
per, they conclude, that the acid ſpirits of the menſtruum 
meet in the metal with an alkali, upon which they work; 
but how unſafe a way of arguing this is, appears hence, 
that ſpirit of urine, which is allowed a volatile alkalt, 
and accordingly makes a great conflict with aqua fortis, 
readily diſſolves filings of copper, and that even more 
genuinely than the acid liquor. So, when they ſee the 
magiſtery of pearl or coral, prepared by dropping oil of 
tartar into the ſolution of thoſe bodies made with ſpirit 
of vinegar, they aſcribe the precipitation to the fixed at 
hali of the tartar, which mortiſies the acidity of the ſpi- 
rit of vinegar; whereas the precipitation would no leſs 
enſue, if, inſtead of the te oil of tartar, that 
ſtrong acid, oil of ſulphur per campanam, were uſed. 
It may alſo be doubted, whether it be juſt to ſuppoſe, 
that when an acid is diſcovered in a body, the operation 
of that body on another, abounding with an aka, muſt 
be the effect of a conflict between theſe two principles ? 
For an acid body may do many things, not ſimply as an 
acid, but on account of a texture or modification, which 
endows it with other qualities as well as acidity. Thus, 
when the chemiſts ſce an acid menſtruum, as aqua fortis, 
ſpirit of ſalt, oil of vitriol, &c. diſſolve iron, they pre- 
ſently aſcribe the effect to an acidity in the liquors ; 
though well dephlegmated urinous ſpirits, which they 
hold to have a great antipathy to acids, will alſo readily 
diſſolve crude iron, even in the cold. 
Farther, the patrons of this hypotheſis ſeem arbitrarily 
to have afligned offices to each of their two principles, 
as the chemiſts do to each of their tria prima, and the 
peripateties to cach of their four elements. But it is not 
enough to ſay, that an acid, for inſtance, performs theſe 
things, and an alfa thoſe; and that they divide the 
operations and phænomena of natural bodies between 
them: aſſertions of ſuch moment ought not to be re- 
ccived, without farther proof. 
Indeed, the very diſtribution of ſalts into acids and alka- 
lies, has ſomewhat arbitrary in it; there being not only 
ſeveral things wherein the acids agree with a/kalies, but 
alſo ſeveral things wherein each differs from itſelf. — To 
Tay nothing of the diverſity of fixed and volatile alkaics 
above mentioned; ſome, as ſalt of tartar, will precipitate 
the ſolution of ſublimate into an orange-tawny z others, 
as ſpirit of blood and hartſhorn, precipitate the fame ſo- 
lution into a milky ſubſtance ; and oil of tartar very 
ſlowly operates upon filings of copper, which ſpirits of 
urine and hartſhorn will readily diſſolve on the fire. And 
among acids themſelves the difference is no leſs; for 
Tome of them will diſſolve bodies which others will not; 
and this even where the menſtruum that will not diſſolve 
the body, is reputed much ſtronger than that which 
does; as dephlegmated ſpirit of vinegar will diſſolve lead 
reduced to minute parts in the cold, which is an effect 
that chemiſts expect not from ſpirit of ſalt. Nay, one 
acid will often precipitate what another has diflelved, 
and e cantra; as, ſpirit of ſalt will precipitate ſilver out 
of ſpirit of nitre. Add, the properties peculiar to ſome par- 
ticular acids; as, that ſpirit of nitre, or aqua fortis, diſ- 
ſolves camphire into an oil, and coagulates common oil into 
a conſiſtent ſubſtance like tallow ; and though it will both 
corrode filver, copper, lead, and mercury, and keep 
them diſſolved, it quickly lets fall almoſt the whole body 
of tin. It is no wonder that the definitions given of acid 
and alta i ſhould be inaccurate and ſuperficial, ſince the 
chemiſts themſelves do not ſeem to have any determinate 
notion, or ſure marks, whereby to know them diſtinctly. 
For to infer, that, becauſe a body diſſolves another, 
which is diſſoluble by this or that known acid, the ſol- 
vent muſt alſo be acid; or to conclude, that, if a body 
precipitates a diſſolved metal out of a confeſſedly acid 
menſtruum, the precipitant muſt be an alkali, is preca- 
rious : fince filings of ſpelter will be diſſolved by ſome 
alkalies, viz. ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, &c. as well as by 
acids; and bodies may be precipitated out of acid men- 
ſtrua, by other acids, and by other liquors wherein there 
appears not the leaſt a/ka.i. Add, that a ſolution of biſ- 
muth, made in aqua fortis, would be precipitated both 
by ſpirit of ſalt, and by common water.—Nor does that 


other criterion of acids and alkalies, viz. the heat, com- 


motion, and bubbles, excited upon their being put to- 
gether, appear more determinate; ſince almoſt any ching 
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fitted variouſly and vehemently to agitate the : 
parts of a body, will produce heat in — 1 
water be neither an acid, nor an ei, it will rte 
grow very hot, not only with the highly acid oil of J 
triol, but with the a/kal/rzate ſalt of tartar. * 
Neither is the production of bubbles on the mixtu 
though accompanied with a biſſing noiſe, a certain 6 * 
ſuch production not being a neceſſary effect of heat , uh 
cited by conflict, but depending on the peculiar dif g. 
tion of the bodies put together, to extricate, product "i 
intercept, particles of air.— Hence, as oil of vitriol, 
mixed in a due proportion with fair water, may be 
brought to make the water very hot, without excitiy 
bubbles; ſo Mr. Boyle has found, that ali Gf. pirit 
of urine, drawn with ſome kinds of quick-lime, bein 
mixed with oil of vitriol moderately ſtrong, would s 
ford an intenſe heat, while it produced either no mani- 
feſt bubbles at all, or ſcarce any; though the urinous 
ſpirit was ſtrong, and in other trials operated like an al. 
tali; and though, with the ſpirit of urine made per ſe 
in the common way, oil of vitriol will produce a great 
hiſſing, and a multitude of conſpicuous bubbles. On 
the other ſide, ſome acid ſpirits, as that of verdegris, 
made pure, poured on falt of tartar, will frequently make 
a conflict, and produee a large froth, though not ac- 
companied with my manifeſt heat. 

Many make the' taſte the touchitone whereby to try acids 
and altalies; but there are a multitude of bodies, where. 
in we can fo little diſcern by the taſte which of the prin. 
ciples is predominant, that one would not ſuſpect there 
was a grain of either of them therein: ſuch are dia- 
monds, moſt gems, and many ignobler ſtones ; gold, 
ſilver, mercury, &c. There are alſo bodies aboundin 
with acid or alkalizate ſalts, which either have no taſte 
at all, or a quite different one from that of theſe chemi. 
cal principles.—Thus, though glaſs be in great part com- 
poſed of a fixed altali, it is inſipid on the palate; and 
cryſtals of ſilver and lead, made with aqua fortis, and 
containing numerous acid particles of the menſtruum, 
manifeſt nothing of acidity in the mouth ; the latter 
having a ſaccharine ſweetneſs, and the former an ex- 
treme bitterneſs. And even in vegetable ſubſtances of a 
manifeſt taſte, it is not eaſy to know by that, whether it 
be the acid or the alkaline principle which predominates 
in them: as, in the eſſential oil of ſpices, and the groſs 
empyreumatical oils of wood; and even in alcohol of 
wine, which ſome contend to be an ACID, and others 
an alkalz. 

The peculiar properties of alkaltes and acids, and the ef- 
fects of their combination with each other, have been 
conſiderably explained by the modern diſcoveries of Dr. 
Black, and others. Aitaline tubſtances yield a quantity 
of fixable air, by combining them with acids, and by 
other proceſies. As their combination with this fluid is 
weaker than with acids, alkalier may be deprived of it by 
acids, Fire likewiſe will diſcharge it; and it may be ex- 
tricated by means of other alkaline ſubſtances, with which 
it has a ſtronger affinity. Thus mild volatile a4 may 
be deprived of its air, or rendered cauſtic, by applying 
to it uncombined magneſia, fixed altuli, or calcareous 
carth, while theſe ſubſtances unite with the air, and are 
thereby rendered mild. When by any of theſe means, 
alkalies have been deprived of their fixable air, and are 
expoſed to an atmoſphere in which particles of it float, 
they readily abſorb it; unlcſs they have been previouſly 
combined with ſome other ſubſtance as an acid, with 
which they preferably unite, and reſume their former 
ſtate. Calcareous earth, combined with fixable air, forms 
the ſeveral maſſes of lime-ſtone, marble, chalk, &c. 
When any of theſe ſubſtances are deprived of the ar 
combined with them, they become pure calcareous earth, 
or quick-lime. Alkaline ſubſtances combined with fix- 
able air, become capable of cryſtallization ; ſo that the 
extrication of this air deſtroys the uniform texture of 
marbles, calcareous ſpars, cryſtals of vegetable or of 
mineral alkali, The combination of alkalies with fixable 
air diminiſhes their power of combining with other ſub- 
ſtances, which are incapable of expelling this air from 
them. Hence the power of alkaline ſalts to diſſolve 01! 15 
lefſened, ſo that ſoap-boilers find it neceſſary, in the 
preparation of ſoap, to deprive theſe falts by quick-lime 
of all the fixable air united with them. Alkaline ſub- 
ſtances combined with fixable air are called mild, and 
when uncombined with it, cauſtic. In the former calc 
they efferveſce with acids, which they do not When 
rendered perfectly cauſtic z the eflerveſcence being ory” 
ſioned by the diſcharge of the fixable air. See Net- 
mann's Chemical Works, by Dr. Lewis, and Macquer's 
Chem. Dict. See Alx, fixable. 

Phyſicians have various methods of adminiſtring fixed 4 
kaline ſalts, When ſuch medicines are required, ſmall 
doſes are given warm every three or four hours, ner 
poſing a purge now and then. When intermitting 
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2 for. the bark. 'The volatile alkaline 
excellent fie! in a dry or liquid form; when dry it is 
ſalt P fat when liquid, ſpirit; the firſt is obtained by 
calle inn, the ſecond by diflillation. 
WNT ſee ANCHUSA, and LITHOSPERMUN, 
7777 ty or ALKIBLIA. Sce KEBLA. 
Lek ENG] in Botany, See WINTER-CHERRY. 
K 101 ' medicinal fruit or berry, produced by the 
# -ntioned plant, popularly alſo called the winter- 
of ſome uſe as an abſtergent, qiſſolvent, and 


LKEK 
beforem 
cherry 3 


2 is celebrated for its lithontriptic quality; and 


reſcribed to cleanſe the urinary paſſages of gravel, and 
- obſtructions. Its deterſive quality alſo recom- 
ea it againſt the jaundice, and other diſorders of the 
AkRuurs, in Medicine, &c. a term borrowed from the 
Arabs, denoting a celebrated remedy, of the form and 
confiſtence of a confection 3 whereof the kermes are the 
= other ingredients are roſe-water, ſugar, ambergris, 
muſk, cinnamon, aloes wood, pearls, and leaf-gold, &c. 
But the ſweets are uſually omitted. | 
The confec7i0 alkermes is chiefly made at Montpelier, 
which place ſupphes moſt parts of Europe with it. 
It is ſaid to be better made there, than it can be elſe- 
wherez the r-aſon of which doubtleſs is, that the drug, 
which gives it the denomination, is no where found ſo 
lentifu ly as there. The manner of preparing the grain 
for making the confection is deſcribed in the Phil. Tranſ. 
Ne 20. : ; : 
It is much uſed as a cordial; eſpecially, ſays Dr. Quincy, 
among female preſcribers, and in complaiſance to them; 
but that author decries its value -in that intention, and 
thinks it ought only to be regarded as a ſweetener. 
Count Marſigli, in an enquiry into the compoſition of 
this medicine, ſhews, that many of the ingredients, 
wherewith the ancients ſo plenteouſly loaded it, and 
which are ſtill retained in it by the moderns, are not 
only uleleſs, but hurtful ; more particularly the aps 
lazuli, by many miſtakenly held cordial, on account of 
the appearance of veins of gold in it; whereas, in rea- 
lity, it is only a marcaſite of ſulphur and vitriol, and 
contains a great quantity of acid, directly repugnant to 
the alkaline nature of the KERMEs, and highly prejudi- 
cial in diſeaſes, where the blood tends to coagulation, 


ALKES, a ſtar in the conſtellation CRATER, 


ALKUOL. See ALCOHOL, 

ALKORAN, Sec ALCORAN. 

ALKUSSA, in /chthyology, a name given by the Swedes to 
a fh, which they alfo call /ake. It is a ſpecies of the 
$11230s, and is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the name of 
the Anu with only one cirrus, or beard, under the 
chin. The common filurus, which is the glanus of the 
ancients, has four ci ri. 


ALKY of ad, among Alchemiſis, denotes a ſweet ſubſtance 
procured from lead. 


ALL Saints, in the Calendar, denotes a feſtival celebrated 


on the firſt of November, in commemoration of all the 
faints in general; which is otherwiſe called Al{-hallows. 

The number of ſaints being ſo exceſſively multiplied, it 
was found too burdenſome to dedicate a feaſt-day to 
each, In reality there were not days enough, ſcarce 
hours enough, in the year for this purpoſe. Hence an 
expedient was had recourſe to, by commemorating ſuch 
in combination, who had no peculiar days of their own. 
Boniface IV. in the ninth century, introduced the feaſt 


of All Saints into Italy, which was ſoon after adopted 
mto the other churches. 


ALL Souls, in the Calendar, denotes a feaſt-day, held on 


the ſecond of November, in commemoration of all the 
faithful deceaſed. 

e feaſt of All Souls was firſt introduced in the eleventh 
century, by Odilon abbot of Cluny, who enjoined it on 
5 own order; but it was not long before it became 
adopted by the neighbouring churches. 


ALLAH 


„or ALLA, an Arabic word, and the name which 
all wh 


0 profeſs Mahometaniſm give to God, and make 
requent 


Ali, repetitions of in their prayers. 


AN IOIS, ALLANTOIDES, otherwiſe called farcimi- 
nalis, in Anatomy, a thin, ſmooth, membranous ſubſtance, 
inveſting the fetus of divers animals, and re- 
ney urinous liquor conveyed to it from the ura- 
The word is derived from eva, farcimen, a gut; and 
5 og, forma, ſhape ; becauſe in many brutes it is in this 
Y m, thouph in ſome others it is round. 
ar ee makes a part of the $ECUNDINE,—lt is con- 
wo pied... una tuuic, placed between the amnion 
merge! | Which, by the navel and urachus, receives 
at comes out of the bladder. 


Tue allanteis appears differently in different animals. 


for a few days, is thought an 


Fabricius ab Aquapendente will have dogs, cats, and 
the like animals, which have teeth both in the upper and 
nether jaw, to be without it. It is moſt conſpicuous in 
the cow and ſheep kind. Its length in the former ex- 
tends to about twelve feet. It is very dilatable, and may 
be blown up to above a foot diameter. The inhabitants 
of Iceland make uſe of it, inſtead of glafs for windows. 
It is a point controverted among anatomiſts, whether the 
allantois be found in the human ſpecies ?—M. Drelin- 
court, profeſſor of anatomy at Leyden, in an expreſs 
difſertation on this membrane, maintains it peculiar to 
the ruminating kind. 
Several anatomiſts who diſpute the exiſtence of the hu- 
man allantois, allow of an intermediate membrane in the 
human ſpecies, between the chorion and amnios, but deny 
it the appellation of an allantois, as holding it to differ 
from the allantoides of brutes, in ſtructure, as well as 
ofhice. Neither artery nor vein can be diſcovered in this 
membrane. See Mem. Acad. des Scienc. 1701. 
Dr. Hale, on the contrary, has given an accurate de- 
ſcription of the human allantois; and afligned the reafon 
why even thoſe, who believed its exiſtence, had not be- 
fore fully found it out; and alfo an anſwer to thoſe who 
et deny its reality. See Phil. Tranſ. N* 271. 
ALLAT, derived from the Arabic Allah, God, is the 


name of an idol among the Arabians, and idolatrous 
Jews, 


ALLAY. See ALLoy, 

ALLAZAZIS, in the language of the Chemiſis, denotes a 
philoſophical braſs, or copper, called alſo es album, aqua 
mercurii, and by divers other names. 

ALLE, a ſpecics of the alea. It is met with among frag- 


ments of ice in the northern ſcas of Europe and Ame- 
rica. 


ALLECTOR, a ſpecles of the cr ax. 

ALLEGATA, a word anciently ſubſcribed at the bottom 
of reſcripts and conſtitutions of the emperors, as fignata, 
or —_ was under other inſtruments. 

In this ſenſe, ai/egata imports as much as verified, veri- 
cala. 

— was a kind of ſubſcription, ſomewhat leſs uſual 
than data, propeſitum, accepta, ſubdita, ſuppaſita, or ſub- 
cid. 

ALLEGATION, is uſed for the producing of acts, or in- 
ſtruments, to authorize a thing. 

Allegation, in a literary ſenſe, denotes the act of citing or 
quoting an author, or paſſage of ſome book. | 

ALLEGEAS, or ALLEGIAs, a ſtuff manufactured in the 
Eaſt Indies. There are two ſorts of them; ſome are of 
cotton, and others of ſeveral kinds of herbs, which are 
ſpun like flax and hemp. Their length and breadth are 
of eight ells, by five, fix, or ſeven eighths; and of 
twelve ells, by three fourths, or &ve eighths. 

ALLEGIANCE, the legal faith and obedience, which 
every ſubject owes to his prince. | 
This was anciently called /zgeantia, or ligence; from the 
Latin Iigare, and alligare, to bind; q. d. ligamen fi4ci. 
The oath of allegiance, taken by the people to the king, 
is only the counter-part to the coronation oath, taken by 
the king to the people, and as ſuch, partakes of the na- 
ture of a covenant; that is, is conditional, and ceaſes 
on a violation of the contract by the prince; at leaſt 
this is the doctrine of ſome of the chief advocates for 
the revolution. The anti-revolutioners, on the contrary, 
hold the oath of allegiance to be abſolute and uncondi- 
tional. 

The convention of eſtates having offered the crown to 
the prince and princeſs of Orange, who accepted of it, 
the old oaths of allegiance impoſed by the ſtat. x Q. 
Eliz. and 3 James I. were abrogated; and a new oath 
was drawn up, to be taken by all the ſubjects of Eng- 
land, on penalty of being deprived of ail employments, 
civil, military, and eccleſiaſtical. Seſſ. 1. cap. 8. Stat, 
Abridg. tom. iii. p. 8. ſeq. 8vo. 

The form of the oath of allegiance by 1 G. ſtat. 2. cap. 
13. is: I A. B. do ſincerely promiſe and ſwear, that 
I will be faithful, and bear true allegiance to his majeſty 
© king George. So help me God.” 

This oath is given to the king, in quality of a temporal 
prince, or ſovereign z to diſtinguiſh it from the oath 
given to him as primate, or ſupreme head of the church, 
which is called the Oath of Supremacy. 

Allegiance is either perpetual, where one is a ſubject 
born, or where one hath the right of a ſubject by natu- 
ralization, &c. Or it is temporary, by reaſon of reſi- 
dence in the king's dominions. To ſubjects born it is 
an incident inſeparable; and as ſoon as born, they owe 
by birth-right obedience to their ſovereign ; and it cannot 
be confined to any kingdom, but follows the ſubject 
whereſoever he goes. All perſons above the age of 
twelve years are to be required to take the oath of allegi- 
ance in courts-leet. 


The Quakers are excuſed from taking the oath of 


| allegiance 1 


ALL 


allegiance; and, in lieu thereof, are only enjoined a de- 
claration of fidelity. 8 G. cap. 6. 
ALLEGORICAL, ſomething containing an allegory. | 
The divines find divers ſenſes in Scripture z as a /iterel, 
a myſtical, and an allegorical ſenſe. See PROPHECY, 
TyPE. | 
ALLEGORY, ALLEGORIA, a figure in rhetoric, where- 
by we make uſe of terms which, in their proper ſignifi- 
cation, mean ſomething elſe than what they are brought 
to denote; or it is a figure whereby we ſay one thing, 
expecting it ſhall be underſtood of another, to which it 
alludes. 
An allegory is, properly, a ſeries or ſtring of metaphors. 
Such is that beautiful allegory in Horace, lib. i. Od. 14- 


O navis, referunt in mare te novi 
Flutflus, &c. 


Where the /hip is uſually held to ſtand for the republic; 
waves, for civil war; port, for peace and concord; cars, 
for ſoldiers; and mariners, for magiſtrates. 

Allegory includes parable, apologue, wubog, or fable, and 
paræmia, or proverbs; at lealt, under allegories are com- 
prehended ſuch proverbs as are applicable to ſubjeQs of 
different kinds. 

Scaliger conſiders allegory as one part, or ſide, of a com- 
pariſon. It differs from irony, in that allegory imports a 
ſimilitude between the thing ſpoken and intended; zrony 
a contrariety between them. 

The Old Teſtament is ſuppoſed, by many, to be a per- 
petual allegory, or typical repreſentation of the mylteries 
of the New. 

In effect, allegories have entered into moſt religions, — 
The Jews, we know, abound with them. Philo Ju- 
dœus has three books, of the allegories in the hiſtory of 
the ſix days. 

Nor are the heathens without allzgorzes in their religion: 
it may be even faid, that the uſe hereof is of a much 
earlier ſtanding in the Gentile, than in the Jewiſh world. 
Some of their philoſophers, undertaking to give a ra- 
tionale of their faith, and to ſhew the reaſon and ſcope 
of their fables, and the ancient hiſtories of their gods, 
found it neceſſary to put another conſtruction on them, 
and maintain, that they ſignified ſomething very differ- 
ent from what they ſeemed to expreſs. —And hence 
came the word allegory, or a diſcourſe that, in its na- 
tural ſenſe, a eſopevsr, ſignifies ſomething other than 
what ſeems intended by it. 

This ſhift they had recourſe to, in order to prevent peo- 
ple from being ſhocked with thoſe abſurdities which the 
poets had introduced into their religion; and to convince 
the world, that the gods of Greece had not been thoſe 
vile perſons which their hiſtories repreſented them to be. 
By this means, the hiſtory, as well as religion, of 
Greece, was at once converted into allegory; and the 
world left to ſeck for them both in a heap of fables, 
few of which have been ſatisfactorily ſolved, either by 
ancient or modern writers. 

The Jews, finding the advantages of this way of ex- 
plaining religion, made uſe of it to interpret the ſacred 
writings, ſo as to render them more palatable to the 


agans. 
Fe ſame method was adopted by the primitive writers 
of Chriſtianity. 

Allegories are diſtinguiſhed into divers kinds: as, verbal, 
real, ſimple, ailuſrve, phyſical, moral, political, theclogical, 
&c. 


ALLEGORY, imple, according to ſome . writers, is that 
which is taken from any kind of natural things, 

ALLEGORY, alluſive, is that which relates to other words, 
or things. 

ALLEGORY, verbal, is a thread, or ſeries of metaphors 
or a continuation of the ſame trope, chiefly metaphor, 

through many words.—Such is that in Virgil: 


Claudite jam rivos pueri, ſat prata biberunt. 


Where the metaphor of watering the ground is carried 
on to the ſhutting of the ſluices, &c. 

ALLEGORY, perpetual, or continued, is that where the alle- 
gorical thread is purſued through all the parts of a con- 
ſiderable diſcourle.—Such are the books of Jonah, of 
Canticles, of Job, not to ſay the whole Old Teſtament, 
according to the hypotheſis of ſome divines. 

ALLEGORIEs, phy/ical, thoſe wherein ſome point of natu- 
ral philoſophy is repreſented : ſuch in Homer, are Juno, 
who repreſents the air; Jupiter, the æther, &c, 

ALLEGORI1ES, medical, thoſe wherein ſome ſecret of phyſic 
is revealed: ſuch is Solomon's deſcription of old age, 
Eecleſ. xii, 1, &c, wherein, according to certain au- 
thors, the circulation of the blood is indicated : ſuch 
alſo, according to a modern writer, is the ſtory of the 
labours of Hercules. 


ALL 


ALLEGORIES, chemical, thoſe relating to chem;a-.. 
according to Suidas, and many e Try, Al 
the Argonautic expedition, wherein the proceſs of 0A 
gold is exactly deſcribed : ſuch alſo, accordin hy Win 
ius, is the name and title of Baſil, Valentise 11 
dictine, Monk; under which are concealed the A 
the philoſophical mercury. oak. 

ALLEGORIES, moral, thoſe whereby ſome uſeful my F 
ſtruction is held forth: ſuch, in Homer, is the bes 
of Diomede over Venus, or fleſhly luſt: ſuch af > 
the Pythagorean metempſychoſis, and the ſtory of 0 
judgment of Hercul lated by Prodi f y; 
judgme cules, relate y rodicus, Io which 
may be added, the fables of avarice and luxury; of th, 
grotto of gneh, and others in the Spectators and Tat! 

Spectat. N* 55. Tatl. N' 97. 5 

ALLEGORIES, political, thoſe wherein ſome maxim 
E is artfully wrapped up: ſuch is that cele 

rated one of Menenius Agrippa, whereby he prevailed 
on the Roman people, who had withdrawn in diſcontent 
at the magiſtrates, to return into the city; to which 

urpoſe, he related to them the parable of a war raiſe 
by * ſeveral parts of the human body againſt the ſto. 
mach, 

ALLEGORIES, theologica!, thoſe wherein ſome truth relatin 
to the nature or attributes of God is couched. a 

ALLEGORY is alſo uſed for the drawing ſome words, plain] 
and literally intended at firſt, from their natural and prg, 
per meaning, to a foreign ſenſe ; for the better inſtrud. 
ing of our minds in ſome point of faith, or manner, 
This coincides with what is otherwiſe called accoy. 
MODATION, 

ALLEGRO, in Muſic, a word uſed by the Italians to de- 

note one of the fix diſtinctions of TIME. 
Allegro expreſſes a ſprightly, quick motion, the quickeſ 
of all excepting 1 
The uſual diſtinctions ſucceed each other in the following 
order: grave, adagio, largo, vivace, allegro, and preſto, 
It is to be obſerved, that the movements of the ſame 
name, as adagio, or allegro, are ſwifter in triple than in 
common time.—'The triple 4 is uſually ale, or viva; 
the triples 5, $, 2, , are moſt commonly allegre. 

ALLEGRO, piu, in the Italian Muſic, intimates to play, o 
ſing, a little quicker. 

ALLEGRoO, poco piu, ſignifies, that the part it is joined u 
mult be played, or lung, a little more briſk and lively, 
than allegra alone requires. 

ALLELENGYON, in Antiquity, a kind of tax, or tribute, 
which the rich paid for the poor, when abſent in the 
armies, 

ALLELOPHAGTI, in Natural Hiſtery, a term uſed by 
Mouffet, and other writers on inſects, to expreſs a pe- 
culiar genus of flies, which feed on one another, They 
are thus called in diſtinction from another claſs, called 
the heterophagi, from their feeding on different ſubſtances, 
not on one another, 

ALLELUJA, in Botany, a name uſed by many for the 
common wood-SORREL. 

ALLELUJAH. See HALLELUJAH. 

ALLEMAND, Armain, a kind of grave, ſolemn muſic, 
originally invented by the Germans, where the meaſure 
is good, and the movement flow. 

ALLEMANNIC, in a general ſenſe, ſomething relatingto 
the ancient Germans. The word is alſo written Aamat- 
nic, Alemannic, and Alemanic. It is formed from Aumann, 
Allemanni, or Alamanni ; the name whereby the German 
nation was anciently known. : 
In this ſenſe we meet with Allemannic hiſtory, Allemanni 
language, Allemannic laws, &c. Goldaſtus, and othets, 
have publiſhed collections of writers on Allemannic al- 
fairs: Allemannicarum rerum ſcriptor es. 

Allemannic language was ſpoken throughout the ſouthern 
parts of Germany. It is divided into ſeveral dia- 
lects; the principal of which are the Suevic, and Hel 
vetic. 

The Allemannic differed from the Francic, which was the 
language in uſe through the northern parts of Germany; 
the chief dialects of this, are the Palatine, Franconian, 
and Saxon. : 

ALLEMANNIC law, jus Allemannicum, is the ſame with what 
is otherwiſe called the Suevic law, being that which ob- 
tained in the more ſouthern parts of the country, 35 the 
Saxon law did throughout the northern. ; 
Schilter has publiſhed the provincial Allemannic law, 
alſo the code of the feudal Allemannic law. 

ALLER, god, in our Ancient IWriters. —The word allr 
ſerves to make the expreſſion of ſuperlative ſignification- 
So, aller good, is the greateſt good. Sometimes it 
written alter, 

ALLERION, or ALtx10Nn, in Heraldry, a ſort of eaglet, 
repreſented without either beak, or feet. : red 
The name is French; and is ſaid to have been introdu in 
for the word gaglet; it is added, that the practicn 


of good 


and 


ALL 


allerions, and of repreſenting them ſpread, 

calling eber and beaks, is not — an hundred —4 

1 pes is of French invention introduced to repre- 

1 the Imperialiſts as ſubdued. Hence, Menage de- 

ſent the word from aguiariv, a diminutive of aqu/a, 

18 allerion, repreſented Tab. Heraldry, fig. 1. appears 

ch the ſame with the martlet, except that the wings 
of the latter are cloſe, and it 1s repreſented, as it were, 

: „; whereas the allerion is ſpread, and is repreſented 

4 2 % Add, that among our heralds, the martlet has a 

od. which the allerron wants. 

ALLEU, or ALLODE, in our Ancient Cufloms. See Al- 
af LEVEURE, the ſmalleſt copper coin that is ſtruck in 

Sweden; it is not worth quite two deniers Tournois. of 

ALLEVI ARE, in Old Records, to LEvy or pay an accuſ- 

tomed fine or compoſition. *' ; 3385 

ALLEVIATION, denotes che art of making a thing lighter, 
and eaſier to bear or endure. 

The word is origiftally Latin, compounded of ad, 10; 

and levis, light. 3 Re : 

In which ſenſe, alleviation is ſynonymous with lightening, 

and ſtands oppoſed to aggravation. f 

ALLEY, in Gardening, a ſtrait parallel walk, bordered 
or bounded on each hand with trees, ſhrubs, or the 

Lg word alley is derived from aller, to go; the ordinary 

uſe of an alley being for a walk, paſſage, or thorough- 

fare, from one place to another. 

Alleys are uſually laid either with graſs or gravel. 

According to lord Bacon, © where allzys are cloſe gra- 

« yelled, the earth putteth forth the firſt year knot-graſs, 

« and after ſpire-graſs. The cauſe is, that the hard 

« gravel, or pebble, at the firſt laying, will not ſuffer the 

« craſs to come forth upright, but turneth it to find way 
« where it can; but after that the earth is ſomewhat 
© looſened at the top, the ordinary graſs cometh up.” 

An alley is ditinguithed from a path, in this; that in an 
ally there muſt be always room enough for two perſons, 
at leaſt, to walk a-breaſt; ſo that it muſt never be leſs 
than five feet in breadth ; and there are ſome who hold, 
that it ought never to have more than fifteen. 

ALLevs, counter, are the little alleys by the ſides of the 
great ones. . 
Aller, front, is that which runs ſtraight in the face of a 

building. 

ALLEY, fn, that which cuts the former at right angles. 

Autry, diagonal, is that which cuts a ſquare, thicket, par- 
terre, &c. from angle to angle. 

Alley, Faber, is that which, eicher by reaſon of the low- 
neſs of the point of fight, or of the ground, is neither 
parallel to the front, nor to the tranfverſe alleys. 

Aller, in the New Huſbandry, implies the vacant ſpace 


between the outermoſt row of corn on one bed, and the | 


neareſt row to it on the next parallel bed ; and it is uſu- 
ally about four feet in breadth, excluſive of the partitions 
between the rows of corn in the beds. 'The firſt hoe- 
ing of wheat is performed in the beginning of winter, 
and the earth is ploughed away from the rows into the 
intervals, which forms ſmall ridges in the middle be- 
tween the double rows. 'The ſecond hocing 1s in the 
ſpring, which turns it back to the rows, leaving a fur- 
row in the middle of the alley. The third hoeing is 
rom the rows, after the wheat has bloſſomed ; this turns 
the earth into the intervals, forming ſmall ridges there, 
as at the firſt hoeing. The fourth hoeing returns the 
earth to the ridges, which is performed a month or more 
aſter the third hocing. This commonly finiſhes the 
horſe-hoeings, if the land is in good heart; otherwiſe 
one or two more hoeings are ncceflary. 
LEY in xicgac, is that which has too great a deſcent, and 
which, on that account, is liable to be damaged by floods ; 
to prevent the ill effects whereof, it has platbands of turf 


run acrols it from ſpace to ſpace, which help to keep up 
the gravel. 


This laſt name is likewiſe given to an alley in a labyrinth, 


or wilderneſs, formed by ' ſeveral returns of angles, in 


order to render it the more ſolitary and obſcure, and to | 


hide its exit, 


ALLEY, in Perſpective, is that which is larger at the en- 
_ France than at the exit; to give it the greater appearance 
of length, 


ALLty of tompartiment is that which ſeparates the ſquares 
of a parterre. 
Alger. in Botany, chenopodium. See Gooss-ſeet. 


ks Hereules's, in Botany, a name given to woUND- 


L-Hear, clowns, Rachys. See HoREHounD. 


ALLIANCE, the union or connection of two perfons, or 


two families, by means of marriage; otherwiſe called 
AFFINITY. | 


Vor, I, No 12. , 


_— 


ALL 


The word ſeems formed of the Latin adligatio, q. d. a 
tying together, 

The law, of the Twelve Tables forbids vll alliance between 
perſons of unequal rank and condition.—And, in Pot- 
tugal, we are told, the daughters of the nobility are 


prohibited to ah with ſuch as have never been in the 
wars. 


ALLIANCE is alſo extended to the leagues or treaties con- 


cluded between ſovercign- princes, and ftates, for their 
mutual fafety and defence ; in which ſenſe they are the 
ſame with what we otherwiſe call confederacy, league, &c. 
Alliances make a ſpecies of treaties z which are uſually 
divided into treaties of peace, of commerce, and of al- 
liance, properly ſo called. Theſe are ſometimes particu- 
larly denominated foreign alliances. 

Alliances are variouſly diſtinguiſhed, according to their 
object, the parties in them, &c. Hence we read of 
equal, unequal, triple, quadruple, grand, offenſive, de- 
fenſive, &c. alliances. 


ALLIANCES, wnequal, federa inegualia, are thoſe wherein 


one of the contracting powers promiſes patronage, or 
protection, and the other fidelity and obſervance; by 
which they ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed from equal aiancei, 
wherein the ſeveral powers treat on a par. 


ALLIANCE, offenjive, that whereby the parties oblige them- 


ſelves jointly to attack ſome other power. This ſtands 
contradiſtinguiſhed from defenſive alliances. 

The triple alliance, between England, Holland, and Swe- 
den, is famous.—50 is the quadruple alliance, between 
England, Holland, the emperor, and the king of France. 
Though the title of allies, /ocii, of the Romans, was a 
ſort of ſervitude, it was much coveted. Ariarathes, we 
are told by Polybius, offered a facrifice to the gods by 
way. of thankſgiving for having obtained this alliance. 
The reaſon was, that thenceforwards people were ſure 
not to receive any injuries except ſrom them. 

There were divers ſorts of allies : ſome only united to 
them, by a participation of the privileges of * ·᷑˖ò(˙ as 
the Latini and Hernici; others by their very foundation, as 
the colonies; others by the benefactions they received 
from them, as Maſſiniſſa, Eumenes, and Attalus, who 
owed their kingdoms to Rome; others by free treaties, 
which laſt by a long alliance became ſubjects, as the kings 
of Bithynia, Cappadocia, Egypt, and moſt of the cities 
of Greece: laſtly, others by compulſive treaties, and the 
law of ſubjection, as Philip and Antiochus. For they 
never granted peace to an enemy, without making an 
alliance with him; that is, they never ſubdued any pco- 
P without uſing it as a means of ſubduing others. 

e forms or ceremonies of alliances have been various 
in different ages and countries. Among us, ſigning and 
ſwearing, ſometimes at the altar, are the chief ; anci- 
ently eating and drinking together, chiefly offering ſacri- 
fices together, were the cuſtomary rite of ratifying an 
alliance. Among the Jews and Chaldeans, heifers or 
calves ; among the Greeks, bulls or goats; and among 
the Romans, hogs were ſacrificed on this occaſion. 
Among the ancient Arabs, alliances were confirmed by 
drawing blood out of the palms of the hands of the two 
contracting princes with a ſharp ſtone, dipping herein a 

iece of their garments, and therewith ſmearing ſeven 
1 at the ſame time invoking the gods Vrotalt and 
Alilat, i. e. according to Herodotus, Bacchus, and Uta- 
nia. Among the people of Cholchis, the confirmation 
of alliances is ſaid to be effected by one of the princes 
offering his wife's breaſts to the other to ſuck, which he 
was obliged to do till there iſſued blood. 
It has been diſputed, whether the ſtates of the empire 
have a right of making alliances, without the emperor's 
participation. And whether the king of England be 
veſted with abſolute power of making alliances at diſcre- 
tion, without conſent of parliament. Dr. Davenant aſ- 
ſerts the negative. According to him, the contrary opi- 
nion owes its riſe to the mere flattery of modern cour- 
tiers, having no foundation in the ancient laws and con- 
ſtitution of the kingdom. King John and Richa:d II. 
were, according to this author, the firſt that attempted 
any thing like it. It is certain there occur numerous in- 
ſtances in hiſtory, where the king has aſked, or the par- 
liament have offered, their advice, concerning «alliances 
to be made; but there are many others, at leaf of later 
times, wherein no footſteps of any ſuch conſultation 
appear. | 
There are inſtances likewiſe where the parliament have 


declined giving any advice concerning ſuch arduous - 
matters. | 


ALLIARIA, in Botany. See Dame's VIOLET. 
ALLIGATION, in Arithmetic, a rute or opcration, where- 


by queſtions are reſolved, relating to the mixture of di- 
vers commodities or ingredients together, with the va« 
lue, effect, &c. eech in compoſition. 7Þ 

The word is formed of alligare, to tie tegetber, by reaſon, 


2 L perhaps, 


4 — : —— — 


ALL 
aps, of a ſort of vinculg, or circular ligatures, ordi- 


narily uſed to connect the ſeveral numbers together. 
Alligation is of two kinds, medial and alternate. 


ALLIGATLON medial is, when, from the ſeveral quantities 


and rates of divers ſimples given, we diſcover the mean 
rate of a mixture compounded out of them. . 
The ſeveral caſes will come under the following 
rules. : | j 
1. The quantity of the ingredients, and the prices 0 
each, being given; to find the price or value of ſome 
part of the mixture. 3 
Rule. As the ſum of the quantities given, 

Is to the ſum of the ſaid products 3 

So is one ounce of the mixture, 

To its value. 
Example. A refiner, or goldſmith, hath 125 of gold -1 
4/. per 3, 83 at 4/. 55. 33 at 4. 6s. 8d. and 93 at 44. 
131. 4d. per F ; what is an ounce worth of all theſe 
melted together. | 


f gold „ J. 

5 2 * y 4 0 © the product is 48 
3 4 8 0 34 
93 4 8 13 
9 by 4 134 42 

32 total. 37 ſum. 

Then as 32 3: 1371. :: 13: 4+ N, or to 4. 5% 7d. . 


By the ſame rule the v lue of any other quantity of that | 


compoſition is to be found: as ſuppoſing 7 3 
For as 32: 137 :: 7: 2931. 
2. The prices of the ſeveral ingredients, and the ſum 
paid or received ſor the mixture, 2 ven; to find 
what quantity of each was bought or ſold.— Divide the 
ſum paid or received, by the ſum of the particular 
prices; the quotient is the anſwer. _ ; 
3. The ingredients of a mixture being given, to aug- 
ment or diminiſh the mixture proportionally. 
Rule. As the ſum of the particular quantities of the 
compound given, 
Is to the whole quantity propoſed to be augmented or 
leflened ; | 
So is each particular quantity in the given compound, 
To the due proportion required of that ſpec-.,, fineneſs, 
&c. 
Example. The compound in the foregoing inſtance is re- 
quired to be augmented to 48 Z : that is, 16 is to be added 
to 32, how much of each ingredient mult be taken? 


12 n : 65 
3 Then, as 32 16 :: 3: 11 
9 9 : 4+ 
32 ſum. 16 ſum. 
. | 
So that there muſt be 18 F of gold at 4 o o per 3. 
12 4 5 © 
41 4 6 8 
137 4 134 


Jum = 48 for pe of the operation, 

4. The nature, quality, &c. of the ſeveral ingredients 

of a mixture being given, to find the temperament or 

degree of ſineneſs reſulting from the whole. Place the 

ſeveral quantities of the mixtures in rows; againſt which 

place orderly their ſeveral qualities or finencſs ; and mul- 

tiply each quantity by its own quality or degree of fine- 

neſs : then, as the ſum of the quantities is to their pro- 

ducts, ſo is unity to the quality or fineneſs of the 

mixture. 

5. The quantities of a mixture being given; to find the 

particular quantities of any ingredient in any part of the 

mixture. . 

Rule. As the total of the compoſition, 

Is to the quantity of any ſimple in that compoſition 

So is the total quantity propoſed, to be proportionably 
compounded 


To the quantity of each ſimple to be in that propoſed 


quantity, 
Example. . much of each ingredient (or price of 
gold mentioned in the firſt caſe) is in a pound, or 12 3 
of the 32, being the compound given? 


2 
123: 4x; at 4 © © per 3. 
DMS. | 


As 3 1 13-2: 8 1 * 1 8 
8 37 at 4 13 4 

| ; 12 proof. 

6. Given the total of a mixture, with the whole value, 
and the valucs of the ſeveral ingredients; to find the ſe- 
veral quantities mixed, though unequally, 

This caſe admits of two varieties; firſt, where the mix- 
ture is of two hmples ; and ſecondly, when it conſiſts 
of more than of two. For the firſt, the rule is—Mul- 
uply the total of the mixture by the leaſt value, ſubtract 


| 


the product from the total value ; and the remain 
the firſt dividend: then take the ſaid leaſt 3 19 


the greateſt valued ingredient, and the remainder ; 
firſt diviſor. 8 this diviſion rode * 
uantity of the higheſt- priced ingredient, and 
5 the complement to the whole, | N the other 
Thus, ſtill referring to the example, and f 
the two firſt wes of it: * auming 
Gold at 4/. per 3 
Ditto at 44. 5s. 
Total of the compoſition => 20 F Total value 82 
* 4 — 80 
80 = by J 72 
quantity of the r* priced ingredient. ) 
Secondly, when the quantities are more than two in 
number. 
Theſe kinds of queſtions, as in thoſe of alligation alter 
nate, admit of various anſwers, all of them true nd 
are called INDETEK MINATE problems. They * beſt 
done by parcel, two at a time, as in the preceding 
operation. 

ALLI1GATION alternate is, when the rates or qualities of 
divers ſimples are given; and the quantity of each is re. 
quired, neceſſary to make a mixture of the given rate or 
quality. 

Alligation alternate ſhews the due proportion of ſeveral 
ingredients; and counterchanges the places of ſuch ex. 
ceſſes or differences as ariſe between the mean price and 
the extremes; aſcribing that to the greater extreme 
which proceeds from the lefler ; and contrarily. ; 
The rules which obtain in aigation alternate are as follow : 
Every greater extreme is to be linked with one leſſer. 
If either of the extremes be ſingle, and the other ex. 
tremes plural, the ſingle extreme is to be linked to all 
the reſt. 
If both greater and lefſer extremes be not plural, they 
may be linked ſo diverſly, that ſeveral differences may 
be taken, and a variety of anſwers may be made to the 
queſtion, yet all true; but if one of the extremes be 
ſingle, there can be but one anſwer. 
The numbers being linked, take the difference of each 
from the mean or common price; and place this differ- 
ence againſt the number it is linked to, alternately, 
Every number, linked with more than one, muſt hare 
all the differences of the numbers it is linked to, ſex 
againſt it, 
Theſe differences reſolve the queſtion, when the price of 
every one of the ingredients is given without their quan- 
tities z and the demand is, to mix them ſo as to ſell a 
certain quantity at a mean rate. | 
But when the quantity of one, with the price of all the 
ingredients, is given, and the demand is to know the 
8 of the other ingredients; then, the rule of 
three is to be uſed. 
And when the price of every ingredient is given, with- 
out any of their quantities, and the demand is to make 
up a certain quantity to be ſold at a mean rate; then all 
the differences added together will be the firſt number 
in the rule of three; the whole quantity to be mixed, 
the ſecond number; and each difference apart, the ſeve- 
ral third numbers; and ſo many forts mixed, ſo many 
operations of the rule of three. 
We ſhall add an example, wherein both the kinds of 
alligation have place. Suppoſe a mixture of wine of 119 
. quarts, required to be mace of wines of the following 
prices, 7d. 8d. 14d. and 15d. per quart; and fo, as that 
the whole may be afforded at 124. per quart. 
Having linked 8 to 14, and 7 to 15, and counterchanged 
their differences from the common price, 124. the ſum 
of their difference is found to be 14; by which dividing 
119, the quotient is 8x7, or 84, or for convenience in 
operation 7. 


Quarts, 


4+ 1 X2=H#=17 
1434 17 X4=Y=34 
763 17 X 3z= 2261 
4 ＋ * 52 421 

14 119 


Thoſe who are curious to have à fuller explanation of 
this rule, may conſult Ward, Wallis, Jaquet, Malcolm, 
and other books of arithmetic. 
ALLIGATI, in Antiquity, the baſeſt and worſt kind of 
ſlaves, whom they kept locked up, or with fetters on. 
The Romans had three de rees, or orders of ſlaves, ot 
ſervants, the ſirſt employed in the management of their 
2 oo 3 in menial or lower functions of the 
amuy, tne third called alligati above mentioned, 
ALLIGATOR, in Zoology 4 name piven to the ſmaller 
kind of cRocopiLE in the Weſt 1 
An alligater ſmells ſo ſtrong of muſk, as to affect the 
water and air at a conſiderable diſtance. 
ALLIGATOR Pear, a ſpecies of PEAR, 


ALLIONIA, 


ALL 


ALLIONI A, in Botany, a genus of the tetrandria monogy- 
nia claſs. . - . 
in Aftronomy, a ſtar in the tail of the great 
Aue bse Ea is much uſed at ſea. of 
: "Iſo written alliot, and aliot, and literally denotes a 
wy The Arabs give this name to each of the three 
ſtars, in the tail of the great BEAR, on account of their 
- ing like three horſes, ranged for the drawing a 
Argon. See Une a major. 
yy the latitude, 
ſtar, fee LATITUDE, and POLE. ; % 
ALLIOTICUM, (from ae, 10 vary) a galenical medicine, 
which alters and purifies the blood, conſiſting chiefly of 
the roots of dandelion, ſuccory, fennel, and raifins ; 
with the herbs endive, common ox-eye, lettuce, ſorrel, 
i &c. 5 
111105 4 garlick, a genus of the hexandria monogynia. 
See GAR LICE. s EFT 
ALLOCATION, ALLOCATIO, the admitting or allow- 
ing of an article in an ACCOUNT; and paſſing it as 


ſuch. a 
ALLOCATION is alſo an allowance made upon an account; 


uſed in the exchequer. 3 

ALLOCATIONE facienda, a writ directed to the lord- 
treaſurer, and barons of the exchequer, upon the com- 
laint of ſome accountant; commandin him to allow 
lim ſuch ſums as he hath in execution of his office law- 
fully expended. Reg. Orig. p. 206. , 

ALLOCAT'O comitatu, is a new writ of exigent allowed, 
before any other county-court holden, when the former 
has not been fully ſerved, or complied with, &c. Fitz. 
Exig. 14+ 

A1 GDIAL, in Ancient Cuſtoms. See ALLODIUM. 

ALLODIARIUS, the owner or proprietor of an allodinm, 
or alladial lands: alſo uſed to denote a lord paramount of 
a manor. 

This is otherwiſe written aladiarius, alodarius, aloarius, 
alvr, alverius, and aleutier. 

ALLODIUM, or ALLevuD, land held of a man's own 
right, without acknowlegement of ſervice, or payment 
of any new rent to another; and this is a property in 

the higheſt degree; but feudum is ſuch land as is held of 

another, for which ſervice is 17 or rent is paid, as an 
acknowlegement thereof. All the lands in England, ex- 
cept the crown-lands in the king's own hands, in right 
of his crown, are of the nature of FEUDUM, or FEE; 
for although many have lands by deſcent from their an- 
eeors, and others have bought land, it cannot come to 
” either by deſcent or purchaſe, but with 4 _— 

that was laid upon him who had novel-fee, or of all 

ous it from his lord; ſo that there is no perſon hath 

eum dhminium, i. e. the very property or demeſne in 

5 land, but the king, in right of his crown. 

e origin of the word is controverted. Caſſeneuve 
fays, it is almoſt as obſcure as the head of the Nile. 
here are few of the European languages, from which 
one etymologiſt or other has not derived it; yet ſome, 

. take it for a primitive French word 

without etymon. 

Bollandus 5 allodium, to be prædium, ſeu guævis 

Palio libera, juriſque proprii, & non in ſeudam clientelari 

onere accepta. 

After — conqueſt of the Gauls, the lands were divided 

m two manners; viz. into benefices, beneficia z and allodia. 

2 conſiſted in lands given by the king to his of- 

and ſoldiers; either for life, or for a time fixed. 
eng 22 e e * yo 2 in mw 
o the ancient poſſeſſors. The ſixty- ſecond title o 

Be Toll law, is de ollodiis z where the word ſignifies he- 

' mary lands, or thoſe derived from a man's anceſtors. 
in Aer —_— and patrimonium are frequently uſed 

iminately, 
3 ancient capitulars of Charlemaign, and his ſuc- 
5 rs, we find alladium conſtantly oppoſed to fee; but, 
gee, the period of the ſecond race of kings, it loſt 
of dalla, lands 3 lords obliging the proprietors 
ands to hold of them for the ſuture. The 

lame Change allo happened in Germany, &c. 

1 I pation of the feudal lords over the allodial lands 
them, Su = _ wa almoſt all either ſubjected to 
ws la into fees : whence the maxim, nulla 
In & amino, no land without a lord. 

f e cultoma laws of France, we find mention made 
or two kinds of allodiums, viz 

Altobiun nobile ale bl b. 2 e 4 
riſdiction alen noble, that to which 2 or ju- 
al was annexed; and which was alſo. free from 

homage, or ſervice. 


LL . 
ON villanum, aleu raturier, that to which no juriſ- 

Al on was annexed. | | 
106A, in Anti 


tor the ſoldierv. 


ame wi 
e vin have the word of French origin from lege- 


—— 


or elevation of the pole, by this 


quity, denote winter-quarters appointed 


ALL 


ment; others with more probability from the Italian fs 
loggio, formed of locus, 2 8 
OM. See ALLUM. | 
ALLONGE, in Fencing, a thruſt, or PAss at the enemy. 
e word is French, formed of the verb allonger, to 
lengthen out a thing. | "DE 
ALLOPHYLLUS, in Botany, a genus of the ofandrid 
monogyna claſs, the calyx o which is a perianthium com- 
poſed of four leaves of an orbicular figure, and two 
oppoſite ones, ſmaller than the others; the corolla con- 
fiſts of four un leſs than the cup; the germen is didy- 


mous, and the ſtigma divided into four parts. 

ALL-SEED. See Frax: 

ALL-SPICE. See PimenTo:; | 

ALLOTTING, or ALLOTMENT / goods, in matters of 
Commerce, is when a ſhip's cargo is divided into ſeveral 
parts, bought by divers perſons, whoſe names are written 
on as many pieces of paper, which are applied by an in- 
different perſon to the ſeveral lots or parcels; by which 
means the goods are divided without partiality ; every 
man having the parcel which the lot with his name on 
is appropriated to. See INCH of Candle. 

ALLOY, or ALLay, in matters of Coinage, &c. a pro- 
portion of a baſer metal, mingled with a finer, or purer. 
The word ſeems derived from the French ly, law; in 
regard the alloy is fixed by laws N | 
Minters never ſtrike any gold or filver coin without al- 
loy, always mixing ſome copper with thoſe two metals, 
according to a certain proportion, ſettled by the rules of 
the MINT 3 which in — cannot be — but by 
the king's edicts, proclamations. or ordinances. 

Braſs coin is made of an alley of copper, mixed with 
a few parts of fine ſilver, regulated alſo by the prince. 
The jewellers, gold-wiredrawers, gold-beaters, and gold 
and ſilverſmiths, are obliged to uſe alley in the gold and 
ſilver they work; but it ought to be leſs than that of 
coin, to pu their melting it in order to uſe it in 
their works; called by the French billonage, which is 
an unlawful melting of gold or filver coin. The braſs- 
founders alſo have their alley of copper, pewter, and tin. 
This alley differs according to what they deſign to caſt, 
whether ſtatues, guns, or bells. The pewterers, in 
making their ſeveral veſſels, diſhes, plates, &c. alſo 
make uſe ur an alloy of red copper, regulus of antimony, 
and ſome other minerals. 

There are ſeveral kinds of alley; ſuch as BRONZE, rou- 
BAC, BRASS, WHITE COPPER, &c. 

Metallic ſubſtances ca not unite directly with earthy 
matters, not even with their own earths when deprived 
of their inflammable principle, and conſequently of their 
metallic properties. But in general it may be faid, that 
all metals may be alleyed with each other, although more 
or leſs eaſily, and although ſome of them have not yet 
been made to unite. As metals are bodies naturally 
ſolid, the firſt condition for their union is that they be 
fuſed ; they then unite like all bodies that reciprocally 
diſſolve each other; and from theſe combinations new 
compounds reſult, which have the mixed properties of 


| the component ſubſtances. 


In metallic alloys, as in almoſt all other metallic combi- 

nations, phznomena appear which depart from the ge- 

neral rules of combination; and ſome of the properties 

of metals forming an alley are altered, increaſed, or di- 

miniſhed by their union. The duCtility, for inſtance, of 

a metallic compoſition is generally leſs than the ductility 

of the component metals alone and pure. The _ 

or ſpecific gravity of metals and ſemi-metals, is alſo 
changed by alloying them with each other. Sometimes the 
ſpecific gravity of the compound is intermediate betwixt 

e ſpecific gravity of the component metals ; ſometimes 
it is leſs, and frequently greater; this depends upon the 
nature of the metal. 

ALLOYS, metallic, are either natural or artificial. 

ALLOYS, natural, are thoſe made by nature, ſuch as moſt 
minerals containing ſeveral metals allozed with each 
other. | 
Native gold is always more or leſs alloyed with ſilver; and 
native filver with gold. 

ALLOYS, artificial, are thoſe made expreſsly for different 
uſes, or for the ſake of examining their properties. 
There are two ſorts of alloys practiſed in the coinage of 
money: the one when gold and filver are uſed which 
have not yet been coined ; the other when ſeveral ſpecies 
of coin, or ingots of different fineneſs are melted to- 
gether to coin new money. 'The N of the alley 
with the finer metal is eaſy in the firſt caſe; ſince when 
once the fineneſs of the gold or filver is known by re- 
fining, it is only adding to it the alloy of copper required 
by law, to bring it to the legal ſtandard. 

In England the ſtandard of gold coin is 22 carats of fine 
old and 2 carats of alloy, in the pound troy : the French, 
paniſh, and Flemiſh gold are nearly of the ſame fine- 
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neſs. The pound weight is cut into 44 pieces and 2, 
each current for 21 ſhillings. 
The ſtandard of filver is 11 oz. 2 pentyweights troy of 
ſilver, and 18 pennyweights of ally of copper. The 
alliy in gold coin is filver and co per, and in ſilver coin 
copper alone. Whether gold or filver be above or below 
ſtandard, is to be found by As8aY. : 
The chief reaſons alleged for the alloying of coin are, 
1. The mixture of the metals, which when ſmelted from 
the mine are not perfectly pure. 2. The ſaving the ex- 
pence it muſt otherwiſe coſt if they were to be refined. 
3. The neceſſity of rendering them harder, by mixing 
ſome parts of other metals with them, to prevent the 
diminution of weight by wearing, in paſſing from hand 
to hand. 4. The melting of foreign gold or coin which 
is alloyed. 5. The charges of coinage, which mutt be 
made good by the 4 atifing from the money coined. 
6. and laſtly, the duty belonging to the ſovereign, on 
accourit of the power he has to cauſe money to be 
coined in his dominions. See GoLD, S1LveR, Rt- 
FINING, and Ass Av. See a particular account of the 
alloy of gold, its uſefulneſs, and its proportion in differ- 
ent coins, in Dr. Lewis's Commerc. D. Techn. p. 114. 
& ſeq. 
3 to the different proportions of alloy, money 1s 
of different degrees of fineneſs or baſeneſs; and 1s 
valued accordingly in foreign exchanges. 
The filver coin among the Romans, was long kept to a 
at degree of purity z which was firſt broke in upon 
y the tribune Livius Druſus; who mixed with them an 
eighth part of copper. But the acts of his tribunate 
were afterwarns annulled, and the money reſtored to its 
ancient fineneſs. Thus things remained till the time of 
the emperor Severus, who increaſed the alley ſtill more; 
yet on his medals, he took the title of re/titutor monete. 

ALLUM, ArtLom, or ALUM, a kind of mineral ſalt, 
of an auſtere taſte, leaving in the mouth a ſenſe of 
ſweetneſs, accompanied with a conſiderable degree of 
aſtringency. 

The word allum comes from «xg, ſalt; or perhaps from 
the Latin lumen, light; becauſe it gives luſtre to co- 
lours. 

ALLUM is a cryſtallizable ſalt, compoſed of vitriolic acid, 
united with an argillaceous earth. It diſſolves ſufficiently 
well in cold, but in much larger quantity in boiling wa- 
ter. Neuman ſays that allum requires ten times, and 
other authors ſay that it requires fourteen times its 
weight of water to diflolve it. It retains half its weight 
of water in cryſtallizing; of which cryſtallization it 
is ſuſceptible by the evaporation and cooling of the wa- 
ter in which it is difſolved. The figure of its cryſtals, 
like that of the cryſtals of other ſalts, vary according 
to the circumſtances concurring during the cryſtalli- 
zation. 

In Italy this falt is obtained from a ſoft reddiſh "TI 
about Putcoli, from ſeveral kinds of earth; and in Eng- 
land from a whitiſh or bluiſh ſtone, called Iriſh late. 

ALLUM, its generation and nature. 

As witrial is produced from a ſulphureous mineral, ei- 
ther ſimple or compound, that is, of iron and copper, ſo 
allum, which is, as it were, a kind of white vitriol, is 
alfo generated of a kind of ſulphureous mineral, partly 
bituminous, partly luteous. Therefore the acid which is 
extracted from allum, called ſpirit of allum, ſeems to be of 
the ſame nature and properties, with what is afforded by 
vitriol, whatever difference there is in the earths or recep- 
tacles in which both theſe kinds of ſalts are coagulated. For 
the caput mortuum of vitriol is of a metalline, that is to ſay, 
of an irony or copper like quality; but the earth of allum 
mw to be a peculiar kind of BOLE, very ſpungy and 
abtle. | 
Chemiſts are generally agreed in opinion, that the acid 
of allum is the pure vitriolic z but the preciſe nature of 
its earthy baſe has been a ſubject of diſpute. For a 
long time it was conſidered as a calcareous earth; but 
the late experiments of Pott, Margraaf and Baron, have 
thewn that calcareous earths, united with vitriolic acid, 
form ſelenites, and not allum; and that theſe and the 
earth of allum have no common diſtinguiſhing proper- 
ties. M. Baron therefore conjeCtures, that the earth of 
lum is of a metallic nature. Others, on the contrary, 
as M. Geoftroy, Hellot, and Macquer have urged ex- 
periments tg prove, that the earth of alum is contained 
in clays. M. Macquer, in particular, in a Memoir read 
to the Academy of Sciences at Paris in 1762, expreſſes 
his full conviction that the earth of allum has an entire 
and perfect reſemblance to the pureſt clay; and he re- 
cites a Variety of experiments and obſervations in ſupport 
of this opinion. | | 
hough vi/rio/ and allum be produced, as it were, from the 
ſame matter, and from one ſulphureous matrix; yet 
each of them is endued with peculiar properties and 


neutral ſalt, on account of the urinous fmell it exhals 
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virtues. For allum and vitrivl are very different in 
and the common vitriol leaves no ſuch aſtringes , 
palate as is obſerved in allam: Again, a ſolution 15 te 
makes no commotion nor precipitation in a ng 
bold or filyer, which a folution of vitriol is know. © 
elfe&t. Nor will a decoction of galls; or po by 
flowers grow black, and be converted to ink N 
mixture and folution of allum, as with a ſolution 7% 
triol. Laſtly, in allum the acid may be readily enn, 
by the help of fire, from its earthy principle, in * 
it is inherent; but the caſe is otherwiſe with r 
Allum and ſulphur are both formed from the fam ſaline 
ſpirit, which, if it meets with a ſtony ſubſtance 
allum ; it with a bituminous one, ſulpbur. 
Allwm may eafily be decompoſed by various intermeg; 
ſubſtances, ſaline alkalies, calcareous earths, iron — 
any matter containing phlagiſlon, treated properly, * 
It is formed on the univerſal acid, or fluid ſalt com 
biting with a chalky carth.—'The ſame acid with a mer. 
curial earth forms common /e SALT, and with a moi 
rocky, or clay earth, sAL gemmæ. 
This fyſtem is confirmed, by what naturaliſts haye ch. 
ſerved concerning the origin of the native alam in the 
ifle of Chio. That iſland is a hollow ſpungy rock, pe. 
netrated on all parts by the ſea-water. M. Tournefen 
conſiders the whole as a natural laboratory, wherein ths 
ſea- water undergoes much the fame action in it 23 in 
our retorts. By this means, an acid ſpirit is ſepatael 
from it, which penetrating the ſubſtance of the rocks 
diſſolves and incorporates with them, and forms mines at 
allum. This ſeems hardly to be doubted, inaſmuch 280 
pouring ſpirit of ſalt on common ſtones, or chalk, au. 
minous coricretions are readily formed. The ſame ſp 
rit mixing with a BITUMEN under-ground, forn; 
SULPHUR. 
Some attribute the origin of a!lum chiefly to a ſulphur 
ous principle acting on, corroding of, and coagulating 
with a mineral ſubſtance, uſually of a terrene and ſton, 
rather than metallic nature, though that metal be of 
contained in the allum ſtone, That the ſulphur is te 
chief efficient and material cauſe of this produQin, 
ſeems to appear hence, that many allzm ſtones diftill! 
per deſcenſum, yield good brimftone, and all allam ftors 
during calcination, emit a ſulphureous ſteam. Ani 
quiſitive naturaliſt gathered from the very ſame ro 
and that within a few inches of each other, both vitri 
allum, and ſulphur, all of them excellent in their kia 
Indeed thoſe three minerals are ſo nearly allied, that a 
ingenious chemiſt aſſures us, he can by ſome artifices cor 
vert allum into vitriol, or vitriol into allum, the ſame v 
— intents and purpoſes, with the natural. Phil Irn. 
104. 
Allum is ranked by Homberg, and others, as an urino 


forms 


by burning, and its uſe in the volatilization of fel 
ſalts. Yet ſome deny allum to belong to the claß d 
ſalts, and rank it rather among ftony ſubſtances ; * 
ſon that aſter diſſolving aum, and precipitating the i- 


the bottom reſembles a ſtony ca/x, and being expoſed d 
the fire will neither melt nor ſublime. The ore of «- 
lum, if mature, yields its ſalt immediately, and without 
trouble; but if leſs mature, it requires a previous ci. 
cination, as is the caſe in many of our Engliſh us 
ſtones z and if very crude or immature, it muſt not on 
be burnt, but a long time expoſed to the air beſore it will 
yield its ſalt. From this it appears, that the a/lum 1s 0 
a genuine and native ſalt, but is compoſed by the a 
of ſulphur corroding ſome peculiar earth or ſtone, 35" 
triol is by its corroding ſome metal; and that, in bol 
theſe operations, this corroding acid can ſometimes pe- 
form its buſineſs, while it lies in the bowels of the earth; 
and ſometimes while it lies in the open air, though 
failed of it while buried. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 10414. 

Allum diſtilled into an acid fpirit, with copper, of 100, 
becomes good vitriol; and vitrio! freed from its metallic 
parts becomes aluminous; and, being diſtilled, yields 3 
ſpirit not to be diſtinguiſhed by the taſte from that 
allum, and even ſcarce by the molt accurate dc 


tiny. 

ReGtified oil of vityiol, or ſpirit of fiphur, of the ft 
degree of ſtrength, will ſometimes concrete into à . 
and tranſparent ſubſtance, reſembling cryſtallized al 6 
and this fabſtance is no way different whether Pe 
by one or the other of theſe ways, and in both reſem 5 
the pureſt allum, ſo as not to be diſtinguiſhable = ih 
unleſs by taſting it. Aqua fortis is as well made u. 
lum as with vitriol and nitre. 4 are 
Alum ores generally contain vitrisl as well as g, 90 4 
capable of great fermentation, when expoſed 1091, 
though they would never have been ſubject © 


buried in the earth. They will become ſo hot * 
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it is ſcarce poſſible to endure the hand upon 
nd ſometimes vil break out into abſolute flame. 
cid and the ſulphur they contain are the occaſion 
241 as, according to Sympſon and ſome others, they 
the cauſe of all ſubterranean fermentations and 
beats; and the whole is not badly explained by the fa- 
Aar inſtance of adding water to rectiſied oil of vitriol. 
The acid and the ſulphur of that fluid are, as in theſe 
ſo combined as not to exert their forces naturally 
inſt one another, but all is quiet as in theſe ſtones 
hile under ground, but the water does to the one 
jr the air does to the other; ſends in a third, which 
2 agreeing with either of the other, diſturbs and ſets 
their particles in motion, and the veſſel containing the 
liquid becomes as hot to the touch in the one caſe, as the 
ſolids themſelves are in the other. ; 
Alam diſſolves in water; what remains undiſſolved at 
bottom is a ſort of calr, which ſoon diſſolves in oil, 
or in ſpirit of vitriol; and hence ariſes ſome doubt 
whether allum, as it does not leave an earth be- 
hind, does properly belong to the claſs of ſalts. Mr. 
Boyle aſſures us that allum-ore, robbed of its ſalt, does, 
in tract of time, recover it again from the air. 
ALLUM, the proceſs of making it. 3 ox 
The proceſs of making allum at Whitby in Yorkſhire is 
thus deſcribed by Mr. Ray, at the end of his colleCtion 
of Engliſh words not generally uſed. They take the 
mine or ore picked from the defle or rock, and laying it 
in great heaps, burn it with whins or wood, till it be 
white. When it is ſufficiently burnt, they barrow it into 
a pit, ten feet long, fix broad, and ſeven fourths of a 
yard deep, where it is ſteeped in water the ſpace of eight 
or ten hours; then they draw out the liquor, which is 
only a lixivium impregnated with the allum mine, into 
troughs, by which it is conveyed to the allum houſe, 
into a deep ciſtern, about twenty yards in circumference, 
and three yards and a balf deep. After this firſt water 
is drawn off the mine into the pits, they do not preſently 
caſt away the mine, but pour freſh water on it a ſecond 
ume; and after the ſecond water is drawn off, which is 
much weaker than the firſt, they caſt out the mine, and 
put in new, and pour on freſh water as before. Out of 
the ciſtern they convey the lixivium by troughs into the 
pans, where it 1s boiled the ſpace of twenty-four hours 
ordinarily. Then they take the liquor out of the pans, 
and examine it by weight, to know how much lye made 
of kelp, it will require, which for the moſt part is fix 
inches of the pan's depth. 'This being put in, as ſoon 
% the liquor boils or flows up, by the putting in of an 
won coal rake, or other iron inſtrument, they draw it off 
into 2 ſettler, and let it ſtand about an hour, that the 
ſulphur and other dregs may ſettle to the bottom; which 
being done, it is drawn off into coolers, where it con- 
tinues about four days and nights. The cooler being 
drawn about half full, they pour into it a quantity of 
urine, viz, about eight gallons into a cooler that contains 
about two half tuns. —— thus ſtood about four days 
and nights, it is quite cool, and the allum cryſtallized to 
the fides of the cooler. Then they ſcoop out the li- 
quor, which they call. the mother, into a ciſtern, and 
Put it into the pans again with new lixivium, to be eva- 
porated by boiling, &c. The allum that is ſhotten and 
cryſtallized on the ſides of the cooler they ſcrape off, 
and waſh with fair ſpring water, then throw it into a 
bing, where the water drains from it. Thence it is caſt 
into a pan, called the reaching pan, and there melted; 
alter which it is ſcooped out, and conveyed by troughs 
mo tuns, in which it ſtands about ten days, till it be 
perfeAly cool and condenſed. Then they unhoop and 
ve the tuns, and taking out the allum, chip it and 
carry it into the ſtore-houſe. The exact proportion of 
elp does not appear in this proceſs; for though the 
— told Mr. Ray, that the lye was ſix inches of 
tne pans depth, yet they did not tell him how deep che 
* were. Phil. Tranſ. No 142. See DocokRsõ. 
© Solfatar a, near Puzzuoli, there is a conſiderable oval 
_, the ſoil whereof is wholly ſaline z and ſo hot, 
at the hand cannot long endure it. From the ſurface 


hereqf, in ſummer time, there ariſes a ſort of flour, or 


Caltiſh duſt; which bein ſwept up, and caſt into pits of 


* at the bottom of the plain, the heat of the ground, 
* 0 certain ſubterraneous ſpiracles, over which the 
Pers are placed, without any other fire, evaporates 
1 5 og , yea _ an allum behind. | 
made at Cypſella in 'Thrace, by gently calcining 
: ns, and letting it diſſolve afterwards in the air by 
- dus and rains; then boiling and cryſtallizing the 
AL Pregnated waters. 
10M, its properties and uſes. 
rent, dial ſome uſe in medicine, in quality of an aſtrin- 
uſed ; ut, being apt to excite vomiting, is not much 
e  awardly, and rarely without ſome ſmooth aroma- 


ue, as a 8 , 
Ln 36" ou It is proper for * where the 
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N indications are to fortify and conſtringe: 

t is faid to be good in hemorrhages of all kinds; 
eſpecially uterine hæmorrhages; whether to correct the 
frequent return of the — or their too great abun- 
dance; to ſtop the flooding to which women with child 
are ſubject, or to moderate the flow of the too plentiful 
lochia. It is alſo ſaid to be efficacious in the caſe of a 
luor albur. Allum mixed with honey cures the aphthe, 
and with the juice of not- n Ass is good for exanthemata 
and rheums in the ears; with cabbage-leaves and boiled 
honey it is effectual in the leproſy ; and very good in 
warm water to make a fomentation for the itch, paro- 
nychia pterygia, and kibes; to ſcour away all nits and 
lice, and to anoint ſcalds or burns. It is uſed outwardly 
alſo in aſtringent lotions, and is an ingredient in ſeve 
dentifrices and coſmetics. 
It is a 2 ingredient in dying and colouring; nei- 
ther of which can be well performed without it.—It 
ſerves to bind the colour upon the ſtuffs, and has the 
ſame uſes there, that gum water and glutinous oils have 
in painting. It likewiſe diſpoſes tut to take the co- 
lour, and adds a degree of briſkneſs and delicacy to it; 
as we fee viſibly in cochineal; and the ſcarlet-grain. 
Without allum theſe dyes would be only confuſed flains, 

Which might be waſhed out by water. 

This effec of allum ſeems alſo owing to its ſtyptic, or 
aſtringent quality, by which it binds the finer parts of 
colours N and prevents their exhaling. Hence 
alſo it preſerves paper that has been dipped in its water, 
from ſinking when wrote upon, 

Vintners fine down their wines, &c. with allum ; fiſhers 
uſe it to try codfiſh with ; and bakers have mixed it with 
the flour to make their bread compact and white; to 
this laſt uſe of it, great objections have been made, but 
unjuſtly, for it is entirely innocent, and now ſeldom 
uſed. It is recommended from ten to twenty grains, 
mixed with an equal proportion of ſugar, gum arabic, 
or ſpermaceti, as a cure for colics. Dr. Percival adds, 
that in about fifteen caſes he has employed it with ſuc- 
ceſs. Percival's Eſſays, vol. ii. p. 194. 

Naturaliſts ſpeak of divers kinds of allum, which may be 
reduced to two, native and artifictal. 

ALLUMs, native, are thoſe prepared and perfected under 
ground, by the ſpontaneous operations of nature, mix- 
ing the proper ingredients, water, earth, and falt, or 
ſulphur. It is found in the coal-mines near Whitehaven. 
Theſe are either /1quid, or ſolid, and concrete. 

ALLUM, liquid, appears to be the primitive kind, as being 

that out of which the reſt is formed. 
It is not uncommon to find /iguid allum in the places 
where ſubterraneous fires have raged. It is a milky 
thick liquor, and is found lodged in cavities of the ſtrata 
of ſtone, when the ſulphur and ſal armoniac have been 
ſublimed away. 'The acid aluminous part of the matter 
will alſo eſcape with a great degree of heat, leaving 
in the place of the liquor only a dry ſtyptic, and hard 
ſtony matter. The liquor itſelf is of a very ſtyptic taſte, 
and will yield one half its weight of pure cryſtalline 
allum on evaporation. Phil. Tranſ. N' 130. 

ALLUM, falid, or concrete, is divided into ſeiſſile allum, 
called by the Greeks n, as being ſoft and eafily ſe- 
parable. This is ſaid to bear a near reſemblance to our 
plumoſe alum, only differing in this, that the former in- 
ſtead of whitiſh, is of a greeniſh hue. Some pretend 
to have done wonders with it againſt hæmorrhages, 
looſeneſs of the teeth, the itch, prerygium, pernios, &c. 
In ſome of which its aluminous or aſtringent quality 
might be expected to do more harm than good. 

ALLUM, * of alumen rotundum, called allo 5poyyuan, as 
being found ordinarily in roundiſh maſles, though ſome- 
times angular. 

ALLUM, ſ«/ſile, or foffile, is either compoſed of thin flakes, 
very friable to the fingers, or of Ariæ, or whitiſh hairs, 
hence called capillary, uſually plume ALLUM. 

ALLUM, rock, or roche, is prepared from pyritous ſtones 
cut from the rocks of the quarry z and ſtands contradiſ- 
tinguiſhed from the common allum, or that prepared 
from earths. It is ſometimes called zce-allum. e me- 
thod of making allum in Italy, is ſomewhat different from 
that deſcribed above. 
It appears, that the names ice allum, and rock allum, are 
ſynonymous, and confounded in commerce, becauſe there 
is no difference in the price. There is this remarkable 
circumſtance attends the cryſtallization of allum, that 
good cryſtals of this ſalt, cannot be formed, unleſs an 
alkaline lixivium be added to the liaivium of allum, when 
ſet to cryſtallize. | 

Mr. Geoffroy had an exact information in Italy of the 

method of making roche allum, at Civita Vecchia. Near 

that city are quarries of a greyiſh or reddiſh ſtone, pretty 
hard, like the trauertin. They calcine theſe ſtones in 
kilns, and then boil the calx in water over a ſtrong fire, 

The water diſſolves on the ſalt contained in the calx, — 
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ere feinains an inſipid earth. The water thus impreg- 
nated is left to cool, and the ſalt ſhoots into cryſtals like 
tartar, about the ſides and bottoms of the caſk, which is 
a ſpecies of the roche allum, called ROMAN allum, the 
price of which is | gre than that of common rock allum. 

ALLUM, ſaccharine, bears a near reſemblance to ſugar. —It 
is a compoſition of common allum with roſe- water, and 
whites of eggs, boiled together to the conſiſtence of a 
paſte, and they moulded at pleaſure. As it cools, it 
grows hard as ftone. It is uſed as a coſmetic. _ 

Altun, burnt, alumen #/tum, is prepared by melting the 
ſalt in a fire-ſhovel, or crucible, and letting it bubble till 
it comes to a white hard ſubſtance. This is uſed as an 
eſcharotic ; it gently eats proud fleſh, but leaves ſuch a 
hardneſs on the part, as makes it little eſteemed in that 
intention, ; : 

Altun, plume, alumen plumeſum, is a ſort of ſaline mine- 

ral, of various colours, moſt commonly white bordering 
on green, reſembfing Venetian TALC, except that in- 
ſtead of ſcales, it riſes in threads or fibres, reſembling 
thoſe of a ſeather; whence its name, from pluma, fea- 
ther. 
Some will have this to be the lapis amianthus of the an- 
cients. It is chiefly found in the iſlands of Rhodes and 
Crete, where there are whole mountains of it. See 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixiv. art. 48. an. 1774, p. 489. 

ALLUMEN plamoſum, is alſo a name given, by ſome che- 
miſts, to a peculiar kind of ſublimate of mercury, in- 
vented by Baſil Valentine, whoſe name it alſo bears. It 
is a compound formed of arſenic, united with vitriolic 
acid. 

ALLUMEN ſcagliolæ, or ſcalllæ, a ſquamoſe or flaky ſtone, 
the ſame with what is otherwiſe called /aprs SPECU- 
LARIS. 

Some take this for the ſame with whatthe ancients called 
SCHISTON, 

ALLUMEN catini is a name which ſome have given to the 
aſhes, or rather ſalt of the herb tali, uſed chiefly in the 
making of glass. 

In this ſ-nſc, allumen catini amounts to the ſame with 
what is more frequently called ALKAL1. 

ALLUMEN fecis is made of the lees of wine, formed into 
round maſſes, dried by the ſun, and then burnt or torri- 
fied ſo long by the fire, as to turn white. Its chief uſe 
is among the women of Italy, to dye the hair of a yellow 
colour, much affected in that country. 

ALLU, purified, is that prepared by diſſolving it in hot 
rain water, and evaporating it again, till it ſhoot into 
cryſtals. 

'By repeating this operation divers times, the ſourneſs of 
the aum is much abated. 

ALLum, crude, is the ſalt, ſuch as produced at the allum- 
works, without further preparation. This ſtands con- 
tradiſtinguiſhed from prepared allum. | 
It is, by ſome, uſed as a no/trum againſt the itch and 
ſwellings of the feet; but rather palliates than works a 
thorough cure. 

ALLUM, prepared, is of divers kinds.—Under this claſs 
come purified allum, ſaccharine allum, burnt allum, allum 
majeſleries, tinctures of allum, water, ſpirit, dulcedo of 
allum. 

ALLUM, Roman, properly denotes a rot allum, of a red 
colour, prepared in the country near Rome. 

In the genuine Roman allum, the red colour is not ſuper- 
ficial, but diffuſed through the whole ſubſtance of it; by 
which it .may be diſtinguiſhed from the ſpurious, or 
counterfeit kind, which is only the common Engliſh 4“ 
lum dyed red, 

Allum mines are ſaid to have been firſt found in Italy in 
the year 1460; and in 1506 king Henry VII. made a 
monopolizing grant of this commodity to Auguſtine 
Chigi, a merchant of Sienna. In the year 1608 the 
manufacture of allum was firſt invented, and ſucceſsfully 
practiſed in England, meeting with great encourage- 
ment in Yorkſhire, where it was firſt made, from lord 
Sheffield, and other gentlemen of that county. King 
James I. by advice of his miniſtry, aſſumed the mono- 
poly of it to himſelf, and therefore prohibited the im- 
portation of foreign allum; and in 1625 the'importation 
of it was farther prohibited by the proclamation of 
Charles J. 

All the allum which is in commerce, is extracted by dif- 
ferent operations from ſeveral pyritous, earthy, or ſtony 
matters, containing the vitriolic acid, and the earth, pro- 
per for forming this ſalt. See PyrITes. 

ALLUM WaTER, ſee ALLUMINOUsS waters. 

ALLUM Works, places where allum is prepared, and ma- 
nufactured in quantities for ſale. They differ from al- 
lum mines, as in the former an artificial ALLUM, and in 
the latter natural ALLUM is produced. | 

 ALLUMINOR, from the French allumer, to lighten, is 
uſed for one who coloureth or painteth upon paper, or 

_parchment; and the reaſon is, Gaal he gives light and 
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ornament by his colours to the letters, or oth 
Such ornaments are ſtyled illuminations. The wo 45 
uſed in ſtat. 1. R. III. cap. 9. But now ſuch a — 
is called a limner. | perſon 

ALLUMINOUS, any thing that contains allum, gr 
takes of the nature and qualities of that saLT, 25 
Grew deſcribes ſome extraordinary kinds of allum;, 
earths in the repoſitory of the Royal Society. ” 

ALLUMINOUS waters are thoſe impregnated with the 
ticles of that ſalt. om 
Alluminous waters make a ſpecies of thoſe called miner 
or medicinal waters. 

Such is the Spa at Scarborough obſerved to be by Witt 
Simpſon, &ec. « 
According to the laſt author, that which gives the ef. 
ſence to this water is an acid alluminous mineral ſalt, 
reying on, and diſſolving a flight mixture of iron. D. 
2 objects, chat ſuppoſing allum the principal * 
gredient in theſe waters, the properties of allum being to 
dry, to aſtringe, and to incraffate, how comes it to pas 
that they are pretended to be ſo highly deoppilative, and 
fo beneficial to hypochondriac and cachectical perſons, 
where their aſtringency ſhould rather be noxious ? D.. 
Witty anſwers, that they do not derive theſe virtues from 
the allum, but from the other ingredients in them. It j; 
diſputed whether or no the bath at Lucca be allumin, 
Phil. Tranſ. N' 42, N* 56, and N? 150. 
We have alſo factitious waters, under the denomination 
of alluminous ; ſuch is that called in the ſhops agua d. 
luminoſa magiſterialis. 
Its preparation is thus: take of rock allum, and white ſub. 
limate, ana Zii, boil them in roſe and plantain water, 
ana |þ i, till half is conſumed; filter the remainder, and 
keep it for uſe. i 
This is preſcribed againſt deformities of the ſkin, and 
often for the itch; but it is an uncertain remedy, and 
not to be uſed without caution. | 

ALLUSION, ALLvusio, in Rhetoric, a figure whereby 
ſomething is applied to, or underftood of another, hy 
reaſon of fome ſimilitude of name, or ſound. 

The word is formed of ad, and ludere, to play. 
Camden defines alluſion a dalliance, or playing with word 
alike in ſound, but unlike in ſenſe z by changing, add 
ing, or ſubtracting a letter, or two; whence words r. 
—— one another become applicable to different ſub- 
ects. 
hus the Almighty, if we may uſe facred authority, 
changed Abram, i. e. high father, into Abraham, i. e. 
father of many.—Thus the Romans played on their tip- 
pling emperor Tiberius Nero, by calling him Biberu 
ero ; and thus in Quintilian the ſour fellow Placidu 
is called Acidus. 
Alluſions come very near to what we popularly cl 
uns, 

ALLUVION, Arr vuv1o, in the Civil Law, a gradual a 
dition or accretion made along the ſea-ſhore, or the banks 
of large rivers. 

The word is formed of adlus, I waſh to, compounded d 
ad, and lavs. 
The civil law places alluvion among the lawſul means df 
acquiſition z and defines it to be a latent, imperceptible 
accretion. —Hence, where any conſiderable portion of 
round is torn away at once, by an inundation, : 
joined to ſome nelatbouting eſtate, this is not acquired 
by right of alluvien, but may be claimed again by tbc 
former owner. : 
Great alterations are made in the face and limits af 
countries, by alluviens of the ſea, rivers, &c. Whole 
plains are ſometimes formed by alluvions. It is contro: 
verted whether'alluviens ſhould be conſidered as fruits, and 
as ſuch accruing to uſufruttuaries. 

ALLY. See ALLIANCE. 

ALMACANTARS, ALMACANTARAS, or ALMICAY: 
CHARATH, in A/tronomy. See ALMUCANTARS- 

ALMACANTARS flaff. See ALMUCANTARS 0 

ALMADE, in snif- Building, a ſmall veſſel uſed by tt 
negroes of Africa, about four fathom long; and mace 

uſually of the bark of a tree. 4 

The ons name is alſo given to the veſſels of Calicut in 

India, which are eighty feet long, and ſix or ſeven broad, 

and ſquare ſterned. | ih 

Theſe are otherwiſe denominated cathuri. They go x. 

great ſwiftneſs. Witſen ſays, that they are ww 

thirteen paces long, ſharp at head and ſtern, and of 

they are moved * by fails and oars- In * 

war, the king of Calicut fits out two or three hun 
of theſe veſſels. ſed 

ALMAGEST, the name of a celebrated book, ow 5 
by Ptolemy; being a collection of many of the obic 
tions and problems of the ancients, relating both to ges 
metry and aſtronomy. d. 
In the original Greck it was called ourrats pet 20% 
grauſi conftrudlion, or collfion 3 which laſt word 747 


er figury, 
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e narticle al, gave occaſion to its being called 
. 93 who tranſlated it into their 
A *. the year 800, by order of the caliph Al 
2 on, The Arabic word is almagheſti, e 
Mun 1 has alſo publiſhed a body of affronomy, which 
5 after Ptolemy, the New Algameſt ; being a 


3 ancient and modern obſervations and diſco- 


zes! t ſcience. | 
Fe dne ul a botanical almageſi, compoſed by Pluke- 

t. being a kind of prnax, or general index of plants, 
iin the proper, and deſcriptive names, of upwafds 
4 6x thouſand. To which in a ſupplement, ſince pub- 
liſhed by the ſame author, have been added above one 
thouſand others. Almageſtum Botanicum, five Phyto- 
raphiæ plucnetiane Onomaſticon, &c. Lond. 1696, fol. 
ALMAGRA, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given in later 
es to an earth of the ocHAE kind, called i atticum b 
the ancients. It is an ochre of a fine and deep red, 
with ſome admixture of purple, very heavy, and of a 
denſe yet friable ſtructure, and rough duſty ſurface. It 
adheres very firmly to the tongue, and melts freely and 
eaſily in the mouth, and is of an auſtere and ſtrongly 
aſtringent taſte, it ſtains the ſkin in touching it, and er- 
ments very violently with acid menſtruums; by which 
ſingle quality, it is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from the il 
hricum, to which it has in many reſpects a great affinity. 


It is found in immenſe quantities, in many parts of 
Spain; and in Andaluſia there are in a man whole 
mountains of it. It is uſed in painting, and in medicine, 


ing a very valuable aſtringent. 
Ps, ode i the cant of = nx" denotes red bole, or 
RUDDLE, ſometimes a lotion, or waſh. 
ALMALECI, in Medical Hiſtory, a celebrated work, con- 
taining a ſyſtem of the ancient Arabian phyſic. 
The word imports as much as the royal work. 
Concerning the hiſtory, contents, &c. of the almalect, 
ſee Friend's Hiſt. of Phyſ. p. ii. p. 36- 
ALMANAC, a calendar or table, wherein are ſet down 
the days and feaſts of the year, the courſe of the moon, 
&c. for each month of the year. 
The original of the word is much controverted among 
giammarians.— Some derive it from the Arabic particle 
al, and manah, to count. —Others, and among them Sca- 
liger, rather derive it from al, and warax:s, the courſe 
of the months ; which is contradicted by Golius, who 
advances another opinion. He fays, that, throughout 
the Eaſt, it is the cuſtom for ſubjects, at the beginning 
of the year, to make preſents to their princes; and, 
among the reſt, the aſtrologers preſent them with their 
ephemerides for the year enſuing ; whence thoſe ephe- 
merides came to be called almanha, i. e. handſels, or 
new-year's gifts. — To ſay no more, Verſtegan writes the 
name almon-at; and makes it of Saxon original. Our 
anceſtors, he obſerves, uſed to carve the courſes of the 
moon, of the whole year, upon a ſquare ſtick, or block 
- wook which they called al-monaght, q. d. all-moon- 

ed, 


— modern almanac anſwers to the fai of the ancient 
omans, 
The neceſſaries for making an almanac, the reader will 
uind under the article CALENDAR. 
Henry III. of France very prudently decreed, by an or- 
donnance of 1579, that * no almanac-maker ſhould pre- 
* ſume to give predictions relating to civil affairs, either 


. of ſtates, or private perſons, in terms either expreſs or 
covert, 


In the Philoſoph. Collect. 
deſcribed by Mr. R. Wood. 
any forms of a head-almanac have been propoſed in 
ſome of our periodical publications; but the following 
diſtich will very well anſwer the purpole : 


At Dover dwells George Brown, Eſquire ; 
Good Chriftopher Fimb, and David Frier. 


The twelve words anſwer to the twelve months; the firſt 
letter of each word ſtands in the Calendar againſt the 
trlt day of the correſponding month; and if the Domi- 
nical letter is known, it is eaſy to find on what day of 
the week any day of the month will fall throughout the 
year. In 1776, F being the Dominical letter, Dec. 25, 
is Wedneſday, becauſe the firſt day denoted by F 1s 

ubliſhed annually, by anticipa- 


Sunday, 
AlLMANnac, nautical, is 
2 under direction of the commiſſioners of longitude. 
— every thing eſſential to general uſe that is to be 
— in any almanac hitherto publiſhed, it contains many 
ew and intereſting particulars ; more eſpecially, the 
ces of the moon from the ſun and fixed ſtars for 
every three hours 
ridian of Green 
tances carefully 


we have a perpetual almanac, 


wich, by co 


fly, and with little danger of 


of apparent time, adapted to the me- 

mparing which with the dif- 
obſerved at Ea. the mariner may rea- 
miſtake, infer his longi- 
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tude to a degree of exactneſs, that may be thought ſuf- 
ficient for moſt nautical purpoſes. And the publication 
of it is wag deſigned to facilitate the uſe of Mayer's 
lunar tables, by ſuperſeding the neceſſity of intricate cal- 
culations, in determining the longitude at ſea. It be- 
gan with the year 1767, and has been continued ever 
inee. 

ALMANAR, in the Arabian Aſtrology, denotes the pre- 

eminence, or prevalency of one planet over another. 

ALMANDIN, or AL AAN DIN, a precious ſtone, of the 
RUBY kind, ſomething ſofter than the oriental ruby 
and, as to colour, partaking more of that of the granate 
than the ruby. 

It is ranked among the richeſt of ſtones, and takes its 
name from Alabanda, a city of Caria, whence Pliny 


ſays it was brought. | 

ALMARIA, in our Ancient Records, the archives of a 

church, or the like. 

ALMEHRAB, among Mah:metans, denotes a niche in 

their moſques, which directs to the #ebla, that is, to the 

temple of Mecca, to which they are obliged to bow their 

faces in praying. 

The word is Arabic, where it is properly written af 
ame among the ancient Arabs, 


mehrab, 
ALMEISAR, a celebrated 
performed by a kind of caſting of lots, with arrows, 
ſtrictly forbid by the law of Mahomet, on account of 
the frequent quarrels occaſioned by it. 
The manner of the game was thus: a young camel be- 
ing brought and killed, was divided into a number of 
parts. 'The adventurers, to the number of ſeven, being 
met, eleven arrows were provided without heads or fea- 
thers; ſeven of whcih were marked, the firſt with one 
notch, the ſecond with two, the third with three, &c. 
the other four had no marks. Theſe arrows were put 
promiſcuouſly into a bag, and thus drawn by an indif- 
ferent perſon. Thoſe to whom the marked arrows fell, 
won ſhares in proportion to their lot; the reſt to whom 
the blanks fell, were intitled to no part of the camel, but 
obliged to pay the whole price of it. 
Even the winners taſted not of the fleſh themſelves, 
more than the loſers ; but the whole was diſtributed to 
the poor. 
ALMELILETU is uſed, by Avicenna, for a preternatural 
kind of heat, a degree more remiſs than that of a fever, 
and which ſometimes remains after a fever is gone. 
ALMENE, a name given, by ſome of the Arabian wri- 
ters, to the prickly lotus of Africa, called by ſome of the 
ancients lotus acanthos, and by Virgil acanthus only. 
ALMERICANS, were the followers of Almeric, or 
Amauri, in the thirteenth century. They maintained 
that the power of the Father continued no longer than 
the Moſaic diſpenſation ; that the empire of the Son ex- 
tended only to the thirteenth century ; and that then the 
reign of the Holy Ghoſt commenced, when all ſacra- 
ments and external worſhip were to be aboliſhed, and 
the ſalvation of Chriſtians was to be accompliſhed 
merely by internal acts of illuminating grace. Their 
morals were as infamous as their doctrine was abſurd. 
Their tenets were condemned by a public decree of the 
council of Sens, in the year 1209. 
ALMERY. See AMBRY. 
ALMIGGIM woed, a word uſed in the Scriptures, to ſig- 
nify a beautiful and light ſort of wood. It has been con- 
jeclured to be ſeveral different forts of woods now in 
uſe; others think it has been loſt long ſince. But Mei- 
bomius proves, from the accounts of Joſephus, that it was 
the wood of the Indian pine, or fir-tree. This was ex- 
cellent for its whiteneſs, as well as remarkably light, and 
therefore was uſed in muſical inſtruments. 
ALMIZADIR, among Alchemiſis, is ſometimes uſed for 
verdegris; ſometimes for the proceſs of the philoſo- 
phers ſtone 3 and ſometimes for the agua mercurialis, or 
aqua philoſaphorum. See ALKAHEST. 
ALMOGIZA, among Arabian #riters, denotes the limb, 
or circumference of the ASTROLABE. 
ALMOHARRAM, one of the ſacred months of the an- 
cient Arabs. 
The word is Arabic, al moharram. It was the firſt month 
of the Arab year.—On ſome occaſions they put off the 
obſervance of this month, to the following month Safar. 
ALMOIN, in Law. Sce FRANK=-almorn. 
ALMOND, amyzdala, a kind of medicinal fruit, the pro- 
duce of the ALMOND+zree. | | 
ALMOND=tree, amygdalus, in Botany, the name of a genus 
of trees, of the icoſandria monogynia, the characters of 
which are theſe: it hath a tubulous empalement of one 
leaf, which is cut at the brim into five obtuſe ſegments z 
the flower hath five oval, obtuſe, concave petals, which 
are inſerted in the empalement. After the flower is paſt, 
the germen becomes an oval compreſſed large fruit, with 
a thin, tough, hairy covering, having 2 gy. = 
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Farrow ; this opens and falls away, leaving an oval com- 
reſſed nut. ; 
Nie. Miller enumerates four ſpecies of this tree z which 
is propagated by inoculating a bud of any of the ſpecies 
into the ſtock of a plum, peach, or almond, of another | &ſophagus, for 


cies, in the month of July. 
The ſecond year after their budding, they are to be re- 
moved to the places where they are to remain. 
The beſt ſeaſon for tranſplanting them, if for dry ground, 
is in October; but for a wet ſoil, February is always 
found the propereſt ſeaſon. 
The fruit of this tree is of two kinds, the ſweet almonds, 
and the bitter almonds. 

ALmonns, fweet, are of a ſoft, grateful taſte ; and are re- 
puted cooling, healing, emollient, and nutritive: they 
are much preſcribed in emulſions, and found of good 
effect in all 
mours. Neumann fays, that when roaſted they are a 
fuccedaneum to coffee. The oil of ſweet almonds, drawn 
without fire, is a ſafe and uſeful remedy in nephritic 
pains: it is alſo of good repute for coſtiveneſs, and for 

ripes in children. ; 

J For the manner of procuring it, ſee OI. ; ; 
Half an ounce of it may be taken for a doſe, with thirty 
drops of the mineral anodyne liquor. Neuman, p. 389. 
Some reckon two kinds of ſweet almonds, 1. Jordan, 
which are the larger, longer, and dearer kind, chiefly 
ſold to be eat with raiſins. 2. Valentian and Barbary 
almonds, which are thoſe from whence the oil is pro- 
cured. Hought. Collect. Ne 434. tom. ii. p. 76. 
The tree that bears them is called amygdalus ſativa, Their 
chief medical ufes are to ſoften and obtund acrimony, 
and to render reſinous ſubſtances ſoluble in water, and 
in the animal fluids. Neumann's Works, p. 389. 

ALmonDs, bitter, are held aperient, deterſive, and diu- 
retic; and, on thoſe accounts, they are commended in 
obſtructions of the liver, ſpleen, uterus, &c.—Some 
eſteem them good to take off the effects of drunkenneſs. 
Accordingly, Plutarch relates, that Druſius's phyſician, 
a ſtout drinker, took down at every cup five bitter al- 
monds, to allay the heat and fumes of the wine. 

The expreſſed oil of bitter almonds is as taſteleſs as that 
of the ſweet : it is much uſed to ſoften and deterge the 
wax out of the ear,—Some affirm, that bitter almonds 
are poiſonous to birds, particularly ; and Neuman adds, 


to all animals that come into the world blind. It is | 


ſaid that bruiſed, they ſtupify fowl, ſo that they — be 


eaſily taken with the hand; that this is a ſecret practiſed | 


among the Bohemians; and that the huſks, remaining 
after the oil is expreſſed, have the ſame effect. 
The kernels of bitter almonds give much the fame reliſh 
in diſtillation, as the kernel of the cherry; on which 
account, ſome practiſe the 22 a counterfeit cherry 
brandy with them. They are alſo frequently uſed in- 
ſtead of apricot kernels, in RATAFIA. See the Chemi- 
cal Hiſtory of almonds, in Neumann, ut ſupra. 
ALmonDs, ſweet, and bitter, contain an expreſſible oil, 
and farinaceous earth ; the bitter part of bitter almonds is 


not expreſſed with the oil, but may be diflolved by di- | 


geſtion in aqueous, and in ſpirituous liquors, and with 
theſe may be diſtilled. Waters diſtilled from bitter al- 
monds, or from moſt other bitter vegetables, fruits, and 
flowers, which have a fimilar flavour to them, are poi- 
ſonous to birds, to ſome animals, and have ſometimes 
been ſo to men. It is chiefly, if not ſolely, in the mat- 
ter which ariſes in diſtillation, that the noxious qualities 
of the bitter almonds reſide. Dr. Lewis. See more in 
Neumann's Works, p. 389, & n. 

Almonas give the denomination to a great number of pre- 
parations in confeCtionary, cookery, &c. whereof the 

are the baſis; as almond cakes, almond cream, criſped al- 
monds, almond milk, almond paſte, almond ſnow, &c.— 
With ſweet almonds blanched (that is, put into warm 
water a while, which makes them flip their ſkins) and 
water, is made almond milk, frequently uſed as a cooler 
in emulſions, &c. V. Hought. Collect. Ne 434. 

There is a preparation alſo called ALMOND=butter, made 
of cream and whites of eggs boiled; to which is after- 


waids added, blanched almonds ; the whole ſet over a 


flow fire, till it become thick. 
ALMoNDs are alſo a fruit which ſerves inſtead of ſmall 
money, in ſeveral parts of the Eaſt Indies ; particularly 


. 


where the cowries, thoſe ſmall ſhells which come from | 


the Maldivies, are not current. 
ALMmonD-dwarf. Sce PERSICA. 
ALMOND, African. See BRABEJUM. | 
ALMONDS, anhgdalæ, in Anatomy, denote two glands of the 

fauces, more properly called the tonſuls. | 

Theſe are commonly called almonds of the ears; but ought 

rather to be denominated almonds of the throat. 

They are two rough glands placed on the ſides of the 

baſis of the tongue, under the common megbranc of 


diſorders from choleric and acrimonious hus- | 


Each of them has a large oval ſinus, which opens 
the fauces; wherein are contained à great number 


leſſer ones, which diſcharge through the of 
mucous and lippery matter into the feats hon me 7 


. larynx and 
m and lubricati / 
Jap. oiſtening ricating of thoſe 


en the eſophagus muſcle acts, it com 
monds ; * they are ſubject to — 4 
frequently are the occaſion of what the common 5 vey 
call a ſore throat, n 

ALMOND, or ALMAN-furnace, is a peculiar kind of fur 
nace, uſed in refining ; to ſeparate all kinds of metal. 
from cinders, parts of melting-pots, teſts, bricks &e, 
The almond-furnace, called alſo the ſweep, is uſually 0 
feet high, four wide, and two thick : it is built of act. 
and having a hole in the middle of the top, eight inches 
over, which grows narrower towards the bottom, w 

on the fore-part, it ends in a point, encompaſſed with 3 
ſemicircle qf iron, to keep in the melted metal.— About 
the middle of the back, there is another hole, to receive 
the noſe of a pair of bellows, which require the conti. 

| nual ſtrength of two men to work. 

| The matter, then, on which the operation is to be per. 
formed, being beat ſmall, they kindle charcoal in the 
furnace, to anneal it; and, when hot, they throw in 
two or three ſhovels of coals to one of the forementioned 

| ftuff; and fo proceed during the whole work, putting 
lay upon lay, of one and the other. After eight or ten 

hours, the metal begins to run; and when the receiver 
below is pretty full, they lade it out with an iron ladle 
and caſt it in ſows, in cavities or forms made with aſhes, 

In this furnace the refiners of ſilver out of lead melt the 

flags of the LITHARGE left in this operation, and re, 

duce them into lead again. 

ALMOND, a meaſure in Portugal for 011. The Portu- 
gueſe ſell their oil by a/monds, twenty-fix of which make 
a butt, or pipe. 

ALMONDs, amandes. Thus the French lapidaries, and look. 
ing-glaſs makers, call thoſe pieces of rock cryſtal, or 
caſt cryſtal, which they cut with a wheel, giving them 2 
figure ſomething like that fruit. They are uſed to adorn 

branch 8 and other furniture made of glaſs 
or cryſtal. 

ALMONER, anciently alſo written AuxkR, an officer in 

a king's, — or prelate's houſhold, whoſe buſineſs 
is to diſtribute alms to the poor. 
The lord almoner, or lord high almoner, of England, is an 
eccleſiaſtical officer, uſually a biſhop ; who is to viſit and 
relieve the fick, poor widows, priſoners, and others in 
* for which purpoſe, he has the forfeiture of all 
deodands, and the goods of felos de ſe, which he is to 
diſpoſe of to the poor. 

He has likewiſe, by an ancient cuſtom, a privilege to 

give the firſt diſh, from the royal table, to whatſoever 

Poor perſon he pleaſes; or, inſtead thereof, an alms in 

money. 

He alſo diſtributes to twenty-four poor men, nominated 

by the pariſhioners of the pariſh adjacent to the king's 

place of reſidence, to each, four-pence a day in money, 
and an alms of bread and ſmall beer; each perſon firl 
repeating the Creed, and the Lord's prayer, in prefence 

of one of the king's chaplains, deputed by the lord a- 

mener to be his ſub-almoner z who is alſo to ſcatter neu- 

coined two-pences in the towns and places through which 
the king paſſes in his progreſs. See Maunpy-Thw/- 


— 


He has alſo the charge of ſeveral poor penſioners to the 
| crown, below ſtairs; conſiſting of ſuch as have ſpent 
their youth, and become ſuperannuated, in the kings 
ſervice ;' or the widows of ſuch houſhold ſervants as died 
poor, and were not able to provide for their wives and 
children; whom he duly pays. Chamberlayne's Stat 
of Great Britain, p. 98. | ; 
Under the lord almoner, beſides the ſul-almoner, there 13 
a yeoman, and two grooms of the almonry, choſen b 
his lordſhip. | 
The French kings have their great almoners, firſt amore! 
ordinary or quarterly alm:ners, &c. 
Great almoner, grand aumonier, is the higheſt eccleſiaſtical 
dignity in that kingdom. To him belongs the ſuper” 
tendency of all hoſpitals, and houſes of lepers. The 
king receives the ſacrament from his hand. He fs 
maſs before the king, in all grand ceremonies 
lemnities. 


| ALMONER is alſo applied, in Ecelefraflical Writers, to the 


DEACONS of churches. for 
ALMONER is alſo uſed, in Hi/orians of the Middle Art, res 
him appointed by a perſon to diſtribute his alas * 
Poor. an this ſenſe, almoner amounts to much 
with what has been ſince denominated executor- Ant 
| ALMONER is alſo ſometimes uſed for a perſon who left 
to the poor, by his laſt will, ALM0N8R 


the fauces, with which they are covered, | 


AL M 


etimes alſo uſed for a legates. | 

ALMONER is ſom! is 2 that the ſame perſon could 
; and heir. 1.897 { 

ALMONER is alſo a more f le title given, by ſome 

＋ we meet with almoner of a ſhip, almener of 
a regiment. 

ALMONRY, or 

almoner 3 alſo 

AMBRY- 
ALMS, eleemoſynas 


co: Felefaſtics anciently ſubſi ſted wholly on dlms. 


of the primitive Chriſtians were divided into 

_ — ; one. — belonged to the biſhops, an- 
cher to the prieſts, and a third to the deacons and ſub- 
Jeacons.—Sometimes they divided them into four ; the 
laſt of which went to the poor, and to the repairing oi 
82 extend the term alms, to that which is 
ren to the church, or to other pious uſes. — Hence, 
what the church holds on this footing, is called tenure 
in alms. See AUMONE. 
Alms are of divers kinds. 3 

Alus, paſchal, cleemoſynæ paſchales, were thoſe diſtributed 
at the ſolemnity of Eaſter, attended, in ſome places, 
with other acts of humility, as waſhing of feet, &c. 

Alus, 7 apr eleemoſyna rationalis, a certain portion of 
the effects of perſons dying inteſtate, ſet apart for the 
uſe of the church and the poor. 

Au of plough-lands, eleemoſyna carucarum, or eleemoſyna pro 
aratris, was a tax anciently paid for the benefit of the 

t, at the rate of a penny for each plough-land. 
Alus of the king, denote what was otherwiſe called Peter- 


to chaplains. 


AUMBRY, the office or lodgings of the 
the place where the alms are given: See 


ſomething given out of charity or pity 


Theſe were ſometimes alſo called alms of St. Peter. 

Alus are divided by Mahometans, into voluntary and 
legal, 

1 voluntary, ate thoſe left to every man's diſcretion, 

to give more or leſs, as he ſees fit. 
The voluntary alms are properly denominated, by the 
Arabs, ſerdeckad. 
No religious ſyſtem is more frequent or warm in its ex- 
hortations to alms-giving, than the Mahometan. The 
Alcoran repreſents alms as a neceſſary means to make 
prayer be heard. 

Alus, legal, thoſe of indiſpenſible obligation, as being 
commanded by the law, which directs and determines 
both the portion to be given, and the kind of things it is 
to be given of. 

The legal alms are properly called, by the Mahometans, 
zacat, either on account of their increaſing a man's ſtore, 
4 of their purifying the remaining part of his ſub- 
nce. 
dome writers have given theſe the denomination of tithes, 
ut improperly z ſince, in ſome caſes, they fall ſhort, 
and in others, exceed the proportion of a tenth. 

Alus, charter of, charta eliemoſynaria, that whereby a thing 
15 given to the church. 

MS, aumone, among the French, is alſo uſed for a com- 
pulſory payment, impoſed by way of puniſhment, to be 
converted to pious or charitable uſes. 

In all adjudications to the king's right, there is an alms re- 
ſerved. This amounts to what among us 1s uſually called 
forfeiture ta the poor, 

LMS-box, or che, a ſmall cheſt, or coffer, wherein an- 
ciently the alus were collected, both at church and at 
2 houſes. This is alſo in common uſe in ſeveral 

8. 
he alms-cheft, in churches, is a ſtrong box, with a hole 


u the upper part, having three keys, one to be kept b 
the parſon, or curate, g * urch- 
wardens. 


The erecting of ſuch alms-che/t in eve 
dbe bac by an aft in 27 H. VIII and it is enjoined by 
he EY 32 as alſo the manner of diſtributing 
u us collected among the poor of the pariſh. 
ALMSFEOH, or ALMESFEOH, among our Saxon anceſ- 
rs, aims-money; that is, PETER-PENCE, anciently paid 


in England on th — 
ae, N .f 
— "HOUSE, a petty hoſpital z or an edifice built by a 
ren = 4 private capacity, and endowed with a reve- 

» 


or the maint 1 
(ec pe Bone N of a certain number of poor, 
CANTARS, in Aſtronomy, are circles parallel to 


HORIZON, imat 
ihe 3 to paſs through all the degrees 


bo weeg is formed of the Arabic almsxantharat. 


© meridians paſs through the ſeveral degrees of the 
2 the almucantars — through thoſe . the me- 


Vor. I. N 12, 


church, was in- 


1.4 
[. 


the other two by the church- | 


ALN 


The almucantar; ate the ſamie thing with regard to tlie 
azimuths and horizon, that the parallels are with rtgacd 
to the meridians and horizon. rn 
ſun and ſtars; and 


They ſerve to ſhew the height of the 
are deſeribed on many quadrants, &c. being alſo called 
PARALLELS of altitude G - | 

8 is an inſtrument uſually made of 
pear-tree or box, having an arch of fiſteen degrees; uſed 
to take obſervations of the ſun, about the time of its 
riſing and ſetting in order to find the amplitudle, and 
eonſe — the variation of the compaſs. 

ALMUCIUM, or AtmvuTiun; in Middle Age Writert, 
denotes a kind of cover of the head, part of it pendant 
over the neck and ſhoulders, worn chiefly by the ancient 
canons and monks. | 
The word is alſo written, almucia, &uniucia, almucella, ar- 
mutia, and amicia. 

The almucium appears to have been much the fame with 
what is otherwiſe denominated caputium. 

The almucium, mou proper only to religious, was ſome- 
_ _ aſſumed by laytnen, princes, and even women 
or quality. 
The part which covered the head was of a ſquare forni, 
making, as it were, four horns, as may be ſeen from 
the ancient pictures of canons: Hence appears the ori- 
gin of the ſquare caps, bonnets, &c. ſtill retained ini 
cathedrals and univerſities, which are no other than the 
upper part of the amucium, without the lower. 

ALMUCIA is alfo uſed, in ſome Ancient Writers, for the 
furs, or ſkins, worn by the canons, on their left arms, in 
the manner of muffs; | . e He 

ALMUDBHEBS, in the Arabian Aftrolegy, a kind of dig- 
nity, or pre-eminence accruing to a planet in ſome place, 
either from its diſpoſition, or Leen aſpect. 

ALMUG-tzree, a kind of wood mentioned in Scripture, 
imported by Solomon from Ophir, and ufed in the mak- 
ing of rails, or pillars of the temple. 1 Kings, ch. x. 
ver. 11, 12. 2 Chron. ch. ii. ver. 8. 

ALMUGEA, in Afrolegy, denotes a certain configuration 
of the five planets, in reſpect of the ſun and moon, cor- 
reſpondent to that which is between the hours of thoſe 
232 and the ſun's and moon's hours. 

us Saturn will be in the almugea of the ſun, when 
diſtant from him the ſpace of five figns in ſucceſſion, or 
in the almugea of the moon, when he is at the fame diſ- 
tance, only contrary to the ſucceſſion of the ſign. 

ALMUTAZAPHUS, a magiſtrate of Arragon, whoſe of- 
fice is to ſearch houſes for ſtolen goods, weigh the bread, 
meaſure the wine, &c. ; 

ALMUTHEN, in the Arabian Aſtrology, the planet which 
has the diſpoſal of a place, that is, ſurpaſſes the reft in 
the number and efficacy of dignities, regard being had to 
the eſſential points, viz. exeltation, terms, trigon, and 
phaſes. This is otherwiſe called ALMUSTEULI1. 

ALNABATI, in the Materia Medica, a name given, by 
Avicenna and Scrapion, to the $ILIQUA dulcts, or carob- 
tree. They called both this and the Acacia, by the 
common name charnub, or charub; but they ſufficiently 
diſlinguiſh this, not only by this appellation, but by 
telling us it was a gentle purge, whereas the other was 
aſtringent. 

ALNAGE, or AuLNaGs, q. d. ell-meaſure ; the meaſur- 

ing of woollen manufactures with an ell, and the other 

functions of the ALNAGER, 

'The word is French, formed of aune, or alne, an ell. 

All the attempts which our forefathers made for regulat- 

ing manufactures, when left to the execution of any” 

particular officer, in a ſhort time reſolved into a tax on 
the commodity, without reſpect to the goodneſs thereof. 

—As is moſt notorious in the caſe of auinage, which was 

intended for a proof of the goodneſs of the commodity z 

and to that purpoſe a ſeal was invented, as a ſignal that 

the commodity was made according to their ftatute ; 
which ſeals, it is ſaid, may now be bought by thouſands, 
and put on what the buyers pleaſe. Sir Joſ. Child's 

Diſc. on Trade. 

It is probable that the abuſes here mentioned by Sir Jo- 

ſiah Child did, among other reaſons, give occaſion to the 

clauſe 11 and 12 W. III. cap. 20. by which aulnage 
duties are wholly taken away. 

ALNAGER, ALNEGER, or AULNEGER, q. d. meaſurer 
by the ell; ſignifies a ſworn public officer, who by him- 
ſelf, or deputy, is to look to the aſſize of woollen cloth 
made throughout the land, ji. e. the length, width, and 
work thereof; and to the ſeals for that purpoſe ordained. 
The office of king's aulnager ſeems to have been derived 
from the ſtatute of Richard F. A. D. 1197, which or- 
dained, that there ſhould be only one weight, and one 
meaſure, throughout the kingdom; and that the cuſtody 
of the aſſiſe, or ſtandard of weights and meaſures, ſhould 
be committed to certain perſons in every city and bo- 


- 


rough. His buſineſs was, for a certain. fee, to meaſure 
2N | all 


all cloths made for ſale, ll the office was aboliſhed by 
the ſtatute 11 and 12 W. III. cap. 20. 
AINAM, in Botany, % name uſed, by ſome, for PENNY- 
ROYAL, OY 2 | | 
ALNASI, in the Mahometan Law, the transferring the 
" "obſervation of a ſacred month to a profane month. | 
NUS, in Botany, the ALDER. ; 
LNUs baccifera, the bery-hearing, aſe; in Botany, a 
name given, by ſome writers, to the FRANGULA. 


* : 


reateſt diſtance from the ſtage. 
ATOA, in Antiquity, a Grecian feaſt, celebrated by the 


" Athenian huſbandmen, in honour of Ceres, as inven- 
treſs and protrectreſs of corn and tillage, 
The word is ſometimes alſo written dd · It is formed 
of aN, e or burn; it being in theſe places that 
much of the ſolemnity paſſed. | | 
Authors are not agreed as to the time or occaſion of the 
celebration of the ala. Some ſuppoſe it to have been 
before the beginning of harveſt ; others will it have it to 


move them into the houſe a 


Al vos alſo denotes a part in the ancient theatres at the 


LO 


Toward the latter end of September, in « dry 4, 
n, obſervin If . 
as much free open air as poſſible, while h 
holds warm z but if the nights are cool, you mug 
up the 7 > and give them air only in the da U 
the cold increaſes, you muſt detrealt opening . aud 3 
only giving chem gentle waterings till the middle at % 
tober, when you muſt abate them according to t 
of the houſe in which they are kept. For thoſe ; 
which are placed in a ſtove, will require to be an 
t leaſt once a week, moſt part of che winter * 
thoſe which are kept in a green-houſe, without 110 ew 
heat, ſhould not be watercd in the winter oftener 
once in a month, thay 
The tender- ſorts ſhould conſtantly remain in the 
or be removed in the ſummer to an airy glaſs-caſe, whe 
they may have free air in warm weather, but be f 
tected from the rain and cold. With this mana 0 
the plants will thrive and increafe ; and ſuch oft Th 
uſually flower, may be expected to produce them i 


beauty at their feafons. 
Some ales are arboreſcent, inclining to make la 
breaking forth into branches; others are fo ſmall, tha 
a whole yet does not exceed the bigneſs of a — 
piece. Some grow cloſe to the ground, others are more 
aſpiring, and have their crown of leaves raiſed upon 2 
ſtem, ſomewhat above the earth. The kind moſt con. 
mon in our gardens, with ſome few other forts, an 
brought from America; but the greateſt varieties, and 23 


have been a rejoicing after harveſt, not unlike our har- | 
ALOE, a name applied to three different things. I. To 
© very precious and ſcarce tree. 2. To a plant, from 
the roots and leaves of which a drug, very uſeful in 
hyſic, is extracted. 3. To that drug itſelf. | 
Mot authors miſtake the plant and tree for each other; 
becauſe, no doubt, we have but little knowledge of the] 
tree; and the which the plant 1 is much N ; 
better known, and of much greater u | ſome think, the beſt kinds, come from Africa, chief 
The ale tree grows in China, in the kingdom of Lao, from the Cape of Good Hope. | 
and in Cochinchina, Champac, and Sumatra. It is] The two kinds molt conſiderable, the one for its curioſity, 


4 


ä — 


. 4 


— 


about the ſame height and form as the olive tree; its 
trunk is of three colours, and contains three forts of 
wood: the heart is that of tambac, or calombac, which is 


the other for its uſe, are the alve Americana, or flowering 

alce, and the aloe Afiatica, or drug alte. 

290 American aloe feldom flowers in cold climates, 888 
GAYE, 


dearer in the Indies than even gold itſelf; it ſerves to | 3 

tfume cloaths and apartments, is a ſovereign cordial ALOE, baſtard, aletris, in Botany, a genus of the hexandig 
in fainting fits, and againſt the palſy. It deftroys the] monogynia claſs; the corolla is funnel-ſhaped, and fur 
tincæ and aſcarides in children. It is uſed at ſacrifices, as] rowed]; the ſtamina are inſerted in the baſe of the ſep. 
incenſe, by the Chineſe, and all the heathen Moors. It} ments, and the capſula has three cells. 
is alſo uſed to ſet the moſt precious jewels that are | ALOE, water, firatietes, in Botany, of the polyandria bers 
worked in the Indies. 2 Its characters are theſe: it has but one flower in- 


. ©» WY 


"The altes wood is very highly valaed ; and divers ſtrange} 
fables have been invented as to the origin of the tree}. 


that yields it; ſome feign that it grew in Paradiſe, and 
was only conveyed to us by means of the rivers over- 
flowing their banks, and ſweeping off the trees in their 


way. Others ſuppoſe it to grow on inacceſſible moun- | 
tains, where it is guarded by certain wild beaſts, &c.— | 


The Siameſe ambaſſadors to the court of France, in 
1686, who brought a preſent of this wood from their 
ut firſt gave the Europeans any conſiſtent account | 
of it. : | 
ALot-plant, The characters of this plant are theſe : the; 
flower is liliaceous, and conſiſts of one petal, which is 
of a tubular form, and is divided into ſix ſegments at 


the edge. In ſome ſpecies of this genus, the cup, and ALots, in Medicine and Pharmacy, the inſpiſſated juice 


in others the piſtil, finally becomes a fruit, or ſeed-veſ- 
ſel, of an oblong cylindric form, divided into three cells, 
and containing flat and ſemicular ſeeds. 'Tournefort 
ranges this plant in his ninth claſs, and Linnæus in his 
Gxmh, called hexandria monogynia ; becauſe the flowers 
have ſix ſtamina, and one ſtyle. . 
Mr. Miller enumerates twenty-five ſpecies of this plant, 
which grow in divers parts of the Laſt and Weſt Indies 
and is alſo found in fome countries of Europe, as Spain, 
and particularly the mountains of Sierra Morena.—Its 
leaves are green, very thick, hard, and prickly, yielding 
a kind of ſtrong threads, whereof laces may be made. 
The foil in which theſe plants thrive beſt, is one half 
freſh, light earth, from a common; and if the turf is 
taken with it, and rotted, it is much better; the reſt 
ſhould be white fea-ſand, and ſifted lime rubbiſh, each 
of theſe two, a fourth part; mix theſe together ſix or 
eight months at leaſt before it is uſed, obſerving to turn 
it over often in this time. The middle of July is a very 
proper ſeaſon to ſhift the plants; at which time you may 
take them out of the pots, and with your fingers open 
the roots, and ſhake out as much of the an as poſ- 
Gble, taking off all dead or mouldy roots, without wound- 
ing. the young freſh ones: then fill the pot about three 
2 full of the above mentioned earth, putting a few 
ones at the bottom of the pot to drain off the moiſ- 
ture; and after diſpoſing the roots in ſuch a manner as 
to prevent their interfering too much with each other, 
Put in as much of the fame earth, as to fill the pot al- 
moſt to the brim, ſhaking the plant fo as to let the earth 
in between the roots, and ſettling it cloſe to the roots 
with your hand, to you it ſteady in the pot; then wa- 
ter them gently, and fet them abroad in a ſhady place, 
where they may remain for three weeks, giving them 
gentle waterings, if the weather be hot and & 7. ; 


than, —— 


— 


cloſed in a compreſſed obtuſe ſheath, compoſed of tw 
leaves, which are keel-ſhaped, and permanent. The 
empalement of the flower is of one leaf, trifid, and 
erect. It has three almoſt heart-ſhaped petals, which 
are twice the ſize of the empalement, and about twenty 
ſtamina inſerted in the receptacle of the flower, termi 
nated by ſingle ſummits. The germen is ſituated under 
the empalement, ſupporting ſix ſtyles, divided in two 
parts, crowned by ſingle ſtigmas. The germen becomes 
an oval capſule, narrowed on every fide, having fix u. 
gies, and as many cells, filled with oblong incunel 
ceds. We know but one ſpecies, which is ſhaped like 
the aloe, and grows plentifully in ſtanding waters ia the 
tte of Ely, and other places. 


of a particular ſpecies of the foregoing plant, much 
uſed as a purgative remedy, but very improper for 
as are ſubject to the piles. 
The juice, or extract, for Neumann thinks it is the tre 
extract, of alles, is uſually diſtinguiſhed into three kinds 
— The firſt, which is called Socororine, as being * 
from Socotora, is the pureſt and moſt tranſparent; be- 
ing friable, inodorous, black in the lump, but of a besu- 
tiful yellow colour when broken. It is brought in kins 
from the Levant and Eaſt Indies. 
The ſecond is called hepatic, becauſe of its liver-colour: 
it is reſinous, ſmells ſomewhat like myrch, has a yellow 
colour when pounded, and is brought from China 
Barbadoes.—Some confound this with the following fort; 
as, in effect, there are but two ſorts commonly know 
in our ſhops. 
The third is the moſt impure, the blackeſt, and the 
ſtrongeſt. —It was formerly uſed by the Indians to pitch 
their veſſels with ; and is of little uſe among us, except 
ing for horſes and cattle; for which reaſon it is cal 
line, i. e. horſe-aloes—It is prepared in Jamaica a 
Barbadoes, and brought over in large gourds. ; 
A late writer deſcribes the preparation of oloes thus: 
the leaves being pulled from the roots of the tree un 
the hand, or an inſtrument, and preſſed, diſtil à Ju 


of which the thick parts will ſubſide, and the thinnet are 


ured off, and put in the fun till it dries and harden, 
in which time it gains a yellow colour. This 15 & 
alze Socotor ina. e thicker part remaining is put 2 
another veſſel, and by being inſpiſlated in the ſun, Feſt 
a liver-colour, and is called aloe hepatica. The thic 
part is called caballina, or horſe-alve;. . ſame; 

he general nature of thefe three kinds is the ft! 
their particular differences conſiſt in the different 10 
portions of gum to their reſin, and in ther kick 


lich tender chem mote or leſs diſgufiful for internal 
uſe. hewed, rubbed 
but brown; when chewed, or cut, 
" her colour; compact, but eaſy to break; eaſily 
of an unpleaſant ſmell, and an extremely bitter 
ſte. Such as is black, firm, and hard to break, we 
= p uſpect, he ſays, to be adulterated. : a 
* N. Boulduc's analyſis by extraction, it appears, 
that the Socotorine albes contains ſcaree half the quantity of 
an or ſulphureous matter, and about a third more, of 
fine ſubſtance, than the hepatic. As for the horſe-albes, 
it is ſo impure, and contains ſo much earth in propor- 
ton to its ſulphur and ſalts, that it deſerves not to be 


erent ortion of the principles of the Socoto- 
nyo hepatic es, might well be the cauſe of their 
different properties. As the reſinous part of aloes, con- 
to other cathartics charged with reſin, is little or 

— bo purgative ; the Socotor ine, which has the leaſt of 
that reſin, has been always preferred to the hepatic for 

| inward uſes; and on the contrary, the hepatic, which 
has more of it, excels as much the other in its external 
uſefulneſs, for cleaſing wounds, and cloſing the lips of 
recent cuts, &c. M. Boulduc equals it in that ref 

to the natural balſams. It is plain enough that theſe ef- 
fects are the natural reſult of the reſinous and balſamicparts. 
The ſalts of olves are very active, and corrode the extre- 
mities of the veins, where the fibres are fineſt ; whence 
roceed hæmorrhages. Therefore it highly concerns us 
that the ſaline part, which wants to be reſtrained by the 
reſinous, be not ſeparated from it; and yet this is the 
caſe in ſeveral preparations of ales, when they have not 
been made by ſkilful hands. They have rejected the re- 
ſinous part as too groſs and good for nothing, becauſe it 
kept at the bottom of the ſolution. Hiſt. de VAcad. 
Roy. des Scienc. 1708.— It is very obſervable that the 
eſſence of alves ſtains the glaſs wherein it has been kept 
for ſome time of a deep red colour, covering it as it 
were with a coat of fine tranſparent varniſh, which no 
other efſence does. Neumann's Works, p. 307- 

Abes is extremely bitter, and purgative, whence ſome 
have called it fel nature; externally applied, either in 
ſubſtance or tincture, it prevents putrefaction and gan- 
grene.— Its bitterneſs makes it ſo nauſeous, that it is 
rarely uſed in liquid forms, but it is generally made into 
pills, whereof half a dram is an ordinary doſe. —Scarce 
any of the officinal purging pills are without this in 
their compoſition. 

Its cathartic virtue is beſt employed in watery, cold, and 
cotpulent conſtitutions, as it heats and attenuates z being 
bad for thin and heCtic conſtitutions. It is accounted 
eſhcacious in promoting the menſes; and is alſo good to 
deſtroy worms.—Guy Patin decries ales as a ſorry and 
noxious drug, which heats and dries the liver, diſpoſes 
towards a dropſy, cauſes the piles, &c. 


The ales, as imported, is uſually too foul for medicinal | 


purpoſes; as having a mixture of ſtraws, ſticks, or gritty 
matter, 
enough to paſs it conveniently through a flannel cloth 
when warm, and afterwards evaporate it to a conſiſt- 
ence. Some for this purpoſe — 4 ſpirit of wine, and 
others ſpirit of tartar, under the notion of better cor- 
reCting the alves ; but that diffolvent ſeems moſt ſuitable, 
which leaves the drug its native qualities, after refine- 
ment, referring it to the phyſician afterwards to correct it 
in preſcription as he pleaſes. 

is drug applied to ſores will cauſe a purging. Thus 
we find in the Medical Eſſays, that a paſtil made of 
myrrh, alu, and honey, having been put every day into 
a 1 by an ulcer in che bone, the patient had 
a conſtant urging, which ceaſed the day after the aces 
was omitted. Med. Eff. Edinb. vol. v. art. 241. 
cre it is alſo obſerved, that the tincture of ales, ap- 


— to ulcers and carious bones, frequently brings an a 
ging, 
Alaes 18 A 
cies bire 
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prime ingredient in elixir proprietatis, and ſpe- 
Picræ, with which the tinctura ſacra is made. 
as uſed among the ancients, in embalming, to 
Preſerve bodies from putrefaction. Of this alves, inter- 
Preters underſtand that to have been which Nicodemus 
m the Goſpel. brought to embalm the body of Chriſt. 
John, ch. xix. ver. 39. 
_— authors have treated ex reſly on alces; as Bejer 
. Duroſtantis on its fubſtance; Marquis on its 
2 3 Martinez on its choices; Fuchfius and Putea- 
e ts opening the Mews. - tur particulars alſo re- 
—— to altes are given oecaſionally by botanic and phar- 
ALog uncal writers. 
= os 1s a preparation of the Sacotorine alten, made 
Wi th VvINg it in juice of damaſk roſes, and evaporating 
© conliſtence of a paſte. Then, more juice is 
5 © Evaporation repeated, again and again.— 


To 2 it, they gently diſſolve it in water, 
$ 
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Good ole, Neumann ſays, muſt be gloſſy, not | 


| 


| * muſt be ſhaved by a razor. Then the head is to 


This is held a gentler and fafer cithartic thai the abit 
alone. If this be diſſolved in a good quantity of the 
freſh juices of roſes, violets, borage, and buglol, ined 
in equal proportions, and afterwards reduced by evapos 
ration to its former conſiſtence, the extract, thus pre- 
pared, is called AL ok inſuccata, and with the addition of 
one third its weight of cream of tartar, AL o inſuccata 
fartarizata. 

ALOE vielata, is prepared by means of the expreſſed juice 
of violet flowers; and mixed with half its weight of 
cream of tartar, it is called aloe violata tartarea. 

ALoz is applied by ſome writers, to a kind of mineral 
r produced in Judea. 

This is called foſſile, mineral, or metalline ala. Some 

diſpute the exiſtence of any ſuch ale, Others ſuppoſe it 

to be no other than the asPHALTUs. 

Atos, lignum. This wood, of which we have ſpoken be- 
fore, by the Indians and Portugueſe is called calamba, or 
calambac, being the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
by medical writers xyloaloes, and agallochum. 

Grew deſcribes a piece of lignum alves, with its own 
rowing on it, in the repoſitory of the Royal Society. 
e Grew, Muf. Reg. Soc. p. ii. c. 1. p. 179. 

ALOED ART, alaedarium, axoySaptoy, denotes a purging 
medicine, wherein ales is an ingredient. 

This amounts to the fame with what we otherwiſe call 
an ALOETIC. | | 

ALOEDARY is alſo uſed for a hiſtory of the claſs of plants, 
under the denomination of aLoEs; 

ALOETICS, medicines wherein aloes is the chief, or fun- 
damental ingredient. | 
Aloetics open the orifices of the veſſels, and are on this 
account found hurtful in caſes of hzmorchages, particu- 
larly at the noſe; alſo in the teneſmus, hemicranium, &c. 
The immoderate uſe of aloetics tends to produce hæmor- 
rhoids, hypocondriac pains, and inflations. 

Joannius has a treatiſe expreſs on alvetic pills. 

ALOEUS, a ſpecies of ſcarabæus, or beetle, found in 
America. | 

ALOGIANS, ALocr, or ALoOGIAN!, a ſect who denied 
that Jeſus Chriſt was the Logos, or eternal word ; and 
on this ground alſo rejected the Goſpel of St. John as 
ſpurious. 

he word is compounded o 
q. d. without Logos, or Word. 
Some aſcribe the origin of the name, as well as of the 
ſect of Alogians, to Theodore» of Byzantium, by trade a 
currier, who, having apoſtatized under the perſecution 
of the emperor Severus, to defend himfelf againſt thoſe 
who reproached him therewith, ſaid, that it was not God 
he denied, but only man. Whence his followers were 
called in Greek aaoyor, becauſe they rejected the 
Word. But others, with more probability, ſuppoſe the 
name to have been firſt given them by Epiphanius in the 
way of reproach. 'They made their appearance toward 
the cloſe of the ſecond century. 

ALOGOTROPHIA, in Medicine, an irregular nutrition 


of oe part, anended with a vicious figure or confor- 
mation thereof, as in the rickets. 


If the bones of the vertebre of the back receive too much 
nutriment on one fide, as ſometimes happens in chil- 
dren, an incurvation neceffarily enſues, which, as 
Charleton expreſſes it, is produced by an alegetrephia. 
ALOIDES, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome for the ale 
aluſtris, or freſh water aloe, called in ſome parts of 
En land water-SOLDUC ; and by Linnzus, /tratiotes. 


privative a, and aoyogs 


ALOOF. See Lurr. 


ALOPECIA, in Medicine, a total falling off of the hair 
from certain parts, occaſioned either by the defe&t of 
nutritious juice, or by its vicious quality corroding the 
roots of it, and leaving the ſkin rough and colourleſs. 
The word is ſormed from aawmnns, vulpes, a fox ; whoſe 
urine, it is ſaid, will occaſion baldneſs; or becauſe it is 
a diſeaſe which is common to that creature. 

The alopecia properly differs from defluvium capillorum, as 
in the former, certain parts or patches are left entirely 
bald, whereas in the latter, the hair only grows immo- 
derately thin. It alſo differs from the ophia/is, as this 
latter creeps in ſpires about the head, like the windings 
of a ſerpent, whereas the former is not confined to any 
figure. See PLiCA Palonica. 

The cauſe as well as cure of the alopecia is the ſame as 
that of the ophiafis; though ſome would make a differ- 
ence ; urging that the primary intention in the former, is 
to correct or carry off the vicious humour; in the latter, 
to ſupply the want of nutriment to the cutancous uw. 
The remedies which remove the proximate cauſe of this 
malady, are called ug7aovſuerrixa, metaſyncritica, Here, 
firſt, if any corrupt hairs ſtill remain, they ate to be 
drawn out either with tweezers, or by drepaci/m ; or the 


waſhed cvery night at going to bed, with a lye pre- 
| | pared 
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- pared by boiling the aſhes of vine branches in red wine. | 
A powder made by reducing hermodactyls to fine flour, 
is alſo recommended for the ſame purpoſe. 

In caſes where the baldneſs is total, a quantity of the 
fineſt burdock roots are to be bruiſed in a marble mortar, 
and then boiled in white wine, until there remains only 
as much as will eover them. This liquor, carefully 
ſtrained off, is ſaid to cure baldneſs, by waſhing the 
head every night with ſome of it warm. A lye made b 
boiling aſhes of vine branches in common water, is alſo 
recommended with this intention. A freſh cut onion 
| rubbed on the part, until it be red and itch, is likewiſe 
faid to cure baldneſs. 
A multitude of ſuch remedies are every where to be 
found in the works of Valeſcus de Taranta, Rondele- 
tius, Hollerius, Trincavellius, Celſus, Senertay, and 
other practical phyſicians. 

ALOPECIA is alſo uſed, by Galen, for a change of the 

hair to another colour. : 

ALOPECIAS, in [chthyology, a name of the vulpes marina, 
or Sea-FOX. f 


ALOPECOPITHECOS, in Natural Hiflery, a name de- 


rived from the Greek, and given by Aldrovand and 
others to that ſtrange creature, the oposSUM. 

ALOPECUROS, ſee Fox-tail graſs, a genus of the trian- 
aria digynia. © 

ALOPEX, in Zoology, a ſpecies of the canis, with a ſtrait 
tail, and black tip. It 1s commonly called the feld fox. 

ALOSE, a fort of fiſh, ſomewhat like the ſardine, or pil- 
chard, in ſhape, but much larger. Some will have it to 
be the fhad, bur it is quite another fiſh, and is very 
ſcarce in England. It is one of thoſe called paſſage-fiſh, 
or fiſh of a feafon, becauſe it never ſwims out of the 
ſea into rivers, but in the ſpring. | 
The roes of aleſes are as much valued in the Eaſt Indies, 
as thoſe of the ſturgeon in Ruſlia, and form a very lu- 
crative article of trade. 

ALOUC Hl, a kind of ſweet-fcented gum, which runs 
from the tree that produces white cinnamon. 

ALP, in Zoology, an Engliſh name uſed by ſome for the 
BULL-FINCH. 

ALPAGE, albagium, in Ancient Writers, denotes the pri- 
vilege of feeding cattle on the aLPs or high mountains, 
or a ſum paid for the purchaſe of ſuch a right. 

This is otherwiſe called Alpaticum. 

ALPAGNA, an animal much like the amus and vigegnas, 
except that its legs are ſhorter, and its muzzle thicker 
and flatter, ſo that it ſomewhat reſembles a human face. 
'The inhabitants of Peru reckon this animal among the 
beaſts of burden, and make it carry a hundred weight. 
Of its wool they make ſtuffs, ropes, and bags, and of 
its bones tools for weavers. They even make an advan- 
tage of its excrement, uſing it for fuel. 

ALPAM, is the filiguoſa indica fire tripetalo ſiliguis teretibus 
—_ abſque ſeminibus repletis. 

he ſtem of this plant, which divides itſelf twice or 
thrice, is covered with a bark of an aſhy green colour, 
modorous, and of an acid aſtringent taſte. The branches 
are of a whitiſh wood, have a green pith running through 
them, and are diſtinguiſhed into joints. The root is 
red, compoſed of a great number of capillary fibres. 
The leaves are of a narrow, oblong form, terminating 
in a point, of a deep green on the outſide, but pale 
within. They have a ſmell! not ungrateful, and taſte 
ſomewhat acrid. The flowers, which are of a dark pur- 
ple colour, and inodorous, grow on very lender round 
pedicles, fometimes two or three together. To the 
flowers ſucceed the gow which are ſharp, pointed, round, 
and full of a carnoſe pulp, without any diſcernible ſeeds. 
It bears flowers and fruit as well at the end of the year 
as at the beginning, and is always full of leaves. 
Any part of this ſhrud made into an ointment with oil, 
is a powerful remedy in caſe of the ſcab, and old ul- 


cers. Fhe juice of the leaves, with calamus aramaticus, 
* | 


is good againſt the venom of ſerpents. 

ALPHA, the name of the firſt letter of the Greek al- 
phabet. 

The word is originally Hebrew, formed from aleph, the 

name of the firſt letter in the Hebrew alphabet. 

The Greek alpha anſwers to what in Engliſh we call 
2 A. 
Alpha, according to Plutarch, was placed at the head of 

all the letters, becauſe in the Phoenician language, it 

denotes an ox; which, with regard to uſe and ſervice, 
is the firſt among beaſts. 
ALPHA, in — denotes, ſometimes, privation, in 
the ſame ſenſe with are, without ; ſometimes augmen- 
tation, as ayay, much; and ſometimes. union, as ape, 

together. See A. 

ALPHA is alſo uſed as a letter of order, to denote the firſt ; 
and of number, to ſignify one; but when it was a nu- 
merical letter, a little troke, or an acute accent, was 
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drawn above it thus A, to diſtinguiſh it ſrom 

A, which was a letter of order. | 

ALeHA and Omega, in the Divine Writings 

beginning and the end, or the firſt and the 

before and after all things); and therefore the hie 
hic of God is formed of thefe two letters A and * * 

Theſe two letters were made the ſymbol of Chriſtian; 

and were accordingly engraved on the tombs of the ancje.! 

Chriſtians, to difkngul them from thoſe of idolaten, 

ALPHA is particularly uſed among Ancient Writer, to de. 

note the chief 2 ind gr - is claſs or rank, 

In this ſenſe the wo ands contradiſtinguiſh 

beta, which denotes the ſecond z K* Angabe fron 

Plato was called the alpha of the wits; Eratofth 

| keeper of the Alexandrian Library, whom ſome called 3 
ſecond Plato, is frequently named beta. 

ALPHA is alſo a title given by ſome ancient writers to the 
Jewiſh legiſlator Moſes. e reaſon of the appellation 
is much controverted. 

ALPHABET, the ſeveral letters of a language, diſpoſed 
in their natural, or accuſtomed order. 

The word is formed from the names of the two firſt let. 
ters of the Greek alphabet, alpha, beta; which were bor. 
rowed from thoſe of the Hebrew, aleph, beth, 

In the Engliſh alphabet we reckon 26 letters, viz. a b c 4 
Sf AMI BARS ATE I RAS bf bo See each 
under its proper article, A, B, C, &c. 

But as there is a much greater number of different ſounds 
in our language, it is not without reaſon that ſome gram- 
marians maintain, that there ought to be a greater num- 
ber of letters: as alſo, that the double letters, x, y, aud 
w, and the ſuperfluous ones, 4 and g, ſhould be re. 
trenched. 

The French alphabet contains. only 23 Tetters.—Paſquier 
indeed maintains it to eonfiſt of 25, becauſe he adds 
the two double letters. & for et, and for ns; but thoſe 
are only abbreviatures. The abbe d' Angeau, on better 
grounds, reckons 34 different ſounds in the French 
tongue; and urges, that the aiphabet ought of conſe- 
your to conſiſt of 34 different characters, ſetting aſide 
the double letters x and y, and the ſuperfluous one g. 

The difference between languages, with reſpect to the 

number of letters, in their alphabets, is very conſider- 

able: the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and Samaritan 4 

phabets, have each 22 ; the Arabic 28 z the Perſian 31; 

the Turkiſh 33; the Georgian 36; the Cophtic 32; the 

Muſcovite 43; the Greek 24; the Latin 22; the Scla- 

vonic 27; the Dutch 26; the Spaniſh 27; the Italian 

20; the Indians of Bengal 21; the Bramas 19. 

The Ethiopic has no leſs than 202 letters in its alpha 

bet, there being 7 vowels, which they combine with 

each of their 26 conſonants ;z to which they add 20 other 
aſpirated ſyllables. —'The like is ſaid of he Tartarian; 
each of their letters is a ſyllable, having one of the vowels 

joined to its conſonant ; as /a, le, li, &c. 
he Chineſe have no a/phabet, properly ſpeaking ; except 

we call their whole language their habet; their letters 

are words, or rather hieroglyphics, and are in number 

pp 80,000. See Phil. Tranſ. vol. lix, an. 1769, 
? 66. 

In effect, alphabets were not contrived with deſign, ac- 

cording to the juſt rules of reaſon and analogy; but hare 

been ſucceſſively framed, altered, &c. as occaſion of- 
fered.— And hence many grievous complaints as to ther 
deficiencies; and divers attempts to eſtabliſh new, and 
more adequate ones, in their places. Biſhop Wilkins 
charges all the alphabets. extant with great irregularitics, 
with refpe& both to the order, number, power, figure, 

&c.—As to the order, it appears inartificial, precarious, 

and confuſed ; in that the vowels and conſonants are not 

reduced into claſſes, with ſuch order of precedcnce and 
ſubſequence as their natures will bear,—Even the He- 
brew order is not free from this imperfection. ; 

As to number, they are both redundant and deficient; 

redundant, either by allotting ſeveral letters to the ſame 

power and ſound ; as in the , Ark D and , and the 
ordinary Latin e and #, F and pb; or by reckoning double 
letters among the ſimple elements of ſpeech z is in ths 

Hebrew Y, the Greek F and J, the Latin , C, 4 4 

and the j conſonant, or jod.— Deſicient in divers 1. 

ſpects, eſpecially in regard of vowels, of which _ 

are ſeven or eight kinds commonly uſed, though de 

Latin alphabet only takes notice of bod ; whereof tn, 

viz. i and u, according to our Engliſh pronunciation, 

are not properly vowels, but diphthongs. 

Add, he n 2 4 in reſßelt of 

long and ſhort, is not fufficiently provided for : _ - 

cients, we know, uſed to expreſs a long vowel by dou: 
ling its character; as amaabam, naata, ree, /etdes, "led 
fimiis ; though the vowel i, inſtead of being eee 


was frequently prolonged, as zpIL1s, Iso, 11 


the man 


— 


'The ways ed in Engliſh for lengthening an rating 
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', by adding e uieſcent to the end of j 
d, for — 2 ables and doubling the fol- 
2 wo onſonauts, for the ſhortening of a vowel, as 
eee 3 ware warr, &c. or elle by inſerting tome 
oo 1 for the lengthening of it, as meet met, read 
— are all improper 3 becauſe the ſign ought ever to 
z 


ſound is. | 
ne powerh, again, thoſe are not always fixed to 


:Gcation : the vowels, for inſtance, ate ge- 
e bete to have each of them ſevetal 
— 2 . vacales omnes pluriſonæ, ſays Lipſius; and Vol- 
— Tares us, the ancients uſed their vowels in very dif- 
— ways, aliguando tenuius exiliuſque, nunc craſſius, nunc 
MS ſons. Thus the power of, the vowel 1 is ex- 
— in writing no leſs than in ſix ſeveral ways, viz. by 
7 in he, me, ſbe, ye; by ee, in three, free, wee ; by ie, 
73 2 yield, ſhield, chief 3 by ea, in near, dear, hear ; 
= i in people; by i, in privilege. So is the power of 
2 vowel a; as in all, aul, aw, _ caught ; which 
are only various ways of writing the ſame long vowel ; 
beſides the other diſtinct ways of expreſſing the fame 
vowel when uſed ſhort : again, the power of the vowel 
„is written five ways: 0, as in fo, who, move; ce, as in 
dre; 00, in ſhoo, moon, nn; eu, in could, would; wo, in 
e; and fo of the reſt.— Nor are the conſonants · of 
more determinate powers z witneſs the different pronoun- 
ciation of the ſame letter c in the ſame word circe; 
and of g in negligence.— Io ſay no more, the letters c, /, 
„ are uſed alike, to denote the ſame. power; and the 
letter / is commonly uſed for zz and which is yet 
worſe, ſome letters of the ſame name and ſhape, are 
uſed at one time for vowels, and at another for conſo- 
nants 3 as J, v, W, yz Which yet differ from one another, 
fays biſhop Wilkins, /icut corpus & anima. ; 
From this confuſion in the power of letters, there ariſe 
divers irregularities z as, that ſome words are diſtin- 
guiſhed in writing, which are the ſame in pronunciation, 
c. gr, cio and ſeſſio, &c. and others are diſtinguiſhed in 
pronunciation, which are the fame in writing; as get, 
acquirire, and get, gagates, &c. Hence alſo the Latin Male 
is a diſſyllable, and the Engliſh male is a monoſyllable. 
The names alſo, in moſt alphabets, are very improperly 
expreſſed by words of divers ſyllables ; aipha, beta, &c. 
in which reſpect, the Roman and our Engliſh alphabets, 
which only name the letters by their powers, have a great 
advantage over the reſt. 
Laſtly, their figures are not well concerted ; there being 
nothing in the characters of the vowels anſwerable to 
the difterent degrees of apertion ; nor in the conſonants, 
analogous to the agreements or diſagreements thereof. 
Wilkins's Eff. towards a real Character, &c. b. i. c. 4. 
All theſe imperfeCtions ar: obviated in the univerſal al. 
phabets, ot characters, of Mr. Lodowic, biſhop Wilkins, 
&c. See Univerſal CHARACTER, 
la the French king's library, is an Arabic work, intitled 


viating vowels, 


pbabets, which the author diſtributes into prophetical, my/- 
ucal, philoſophical, magical, taliſmanical, &c. 
Monſieur Leibnitz had it in view to compoſe an Alphabet 
4 Human Thoughts. Mem. de I Acad. Roy. an. 1716. 
is no wonder that the number of letters in molt lan- 
fue ſhould be ſo ſmall, and that of the words ſo great; 
nce from a calculation made by Mr. Preſtet, it appears, 
that, allowing only twenty-four letters to an alphabet, the 
different words or combinations that may be made out 
of thoſe twenty-four letters, taking them firſt one by 
one, then two by two, three by three, &c. would amount 
to the following number, 1391,724288,887252,999425, 
128493,402200. See COMBINATION. 
It may be here obſerved, that every combination may 
make a word, even though that combination have not 
any vowel in it; becauſe the e mute, or quieſcent, inſi- 
nuates itſelf imperceptibly between the conſonants, or 
aſter the conſonants, where they are but two, the latter 
of which would not be heard without it.— The uſe of 
this Glent + is very remarkable in the Armenian, Welſh, 
and Dutch languages; wherein the generality of words 
ave leveral conſonants together. 
Nor muſt it be omitted, that every ſingle letter may 
make a word: which is very apparent, where the letter 
Is a vowel ; words of that kind being found in moſt 
8uages. Thus, à and „ make words in the Greek; 
ho. 0, in the Latin a, i, e, in Engliſh; a, o, y, in French; 
— e, 5 0, in Italian; 4, 5, in Spaniſh ; a, 0, in the Por- 
IN in moſt languages, and even in the Dutch 
.wediſh, Any conſonant alſo becomes a word, by 
In 515 an e mute to it in pronunciation. 
ve though a conſiderable number of the poſſible 
th mations of twenty-four letters were retrenched, yet 
foperigr 10h 
rtot 
Of all knows 


known 


Vor. J. No 


of the words in any language known. 
languages, the Greck is looked upon as 
13. ; 


Sephat Alacham ; containing divers ſorts of imaginary al- | 


r remaining would ſtill be immenſe, and valtly | 


one of the moſt copious, the radices only of which are 
eſteemed about 3244 ; but then it abounds excecdinyly 
in compounds, and derivatives. Biſhop Wilkins thinks 
theſe may be modetately computed at x he ten thouſand. 
Hermannus Hugo, indeed, aſſerts, that no language has 
ſo few as 1c0000 words; and Varro is frequently quoted 
by learned men, as if he affirmed that there are in the 
Latin no leſs than 5000000; but upon enquiring into the 
ſcope of the paſſage, biſhop Wilkins obſerves, that this 
number is not intended by him to expreſs the juſt num- 
ber of words in the Latin; but the great variety made 
thereof, by the inflexion and compoſition of verbs. Lo 
this | vx ger he lays it down, that there are above one 
thouſand radical verbs in the Latin; and that each verb 
admits of five hundred ſeveral varieties. He further ſup- 
poſes, that each of theſe may be compounded with nine 
prepoſitions; as ce//it, W Pa” 1 decelſit, præceſſit, 
proceſſit, ſucceſſit, & c. Which amounts to five millions. 
See WoRD, 3 
Concerning the origin and progreſs of alphabetical writing, 
ſee LETTERs. 
ALPHABET, in matter of - Polygraphy, is a duplicate of the 
key or N which each of the parties corteſponding are 
to keep by them. | | 
It is properly an alphabet of the uſual letters diſpoſed in 
their order; oppoſite, or underneath which, are the ſe- 
cret characters correſponding thereto, with the blank or 
uſeleſs letters, and the other ſigns or ſymbols ſerving to ob- 
ſcure, and render it difficult to DECIPHER, 
ALPHABET, among Merchants and Traders, is a kind of 
index, with the twenty-four letters in their natural of- 
der, in which are ſet down the names and ſurnames of 
thoſe with whom open accounts are kept ; and which re- 
fers to the folios of the ledger where thoſe accounts are 
written, in the form of debror and creditor; ſerving to 
find eaſily, and without any trouble, ſuch accounts as are 
neceſſary to be turned to, 
LPHABET, among the French, fignifies alſo thoſe punches 
of iron tools, which engravers upon metal uſe to en- 
grave the ſeveral letters, or characters, which belong to 
their works, either for legends, or for other inſcriptions. 
The book-binders have alſo ſmall braſs tools, which they 
call alphabets, and with which they put the titles, and the 
number of the volume, on the back of books. , 
ALPHAENIX, white barley-ſugar, to which is given an 
extraordinary name, to render it more valuable. This 
ſugar, which is thought good for colds, is made of com- 
mon ſugar, which is boiled until it becomes eaſy ta crack, 
when they pour it upon a marble table, greaſed with ojl 
of ſweet almonds, and mould it into various figures with a 
braſs crotchet. It is eaſily falſified with ſtarch. 
ALPHARD. See Con Hare. 
ALPHERAT Z, in A/tronomy, a fixed ſtar of the third mag- 
nitude in AQUARIUS. | ; 
This is otherwiſe called alpharatz. Some alſo give the 
denomination en alpharatz, and marchab alpharatæ, to two 
other ſtars in the right ſhoulder of pEGAgus. 
ALPHESERA, in 3 a name by which the Arabian, 
and ſome other authors, expreſs the white BR VON. 
ALPHESTES, in /chthyolegy, the name of a fiſh, called by 
others CIN&Dus, ſeeming to approach very much to the 
turdus, or wraſſe kind, but having the rays or nerves of 
its back-fin prickly all the way to the tail; whereas the 
turd: have only the anterior rays of that fin prickly, the 
reſt ſmooth. It is a ſmall fiſh, and is always caught 
about the ſhores, and among rocks : its back is purple, 
and its ſides and belly yellowiſh. Its mouth is ſmall, and 
has thick and fleſhy lips. Geſner. 
ALPHETA, in A/tronomy, a fixed ſtar in the northern 
crown; otherwiſe called lucida corone. 
ALPHITIDON, in Surgery, a ſpecies of fracture, wherein 
the bone is broken into a great number of ſmall parts, or 
particles. | : 
The word is formed of axgrroy, Farina, fleur; q.d. a 
bone ground to flour or powder. 
ALPHITOMANTIA, in Antiquity. See ALEUROMANCY, 
ALPHONSIN, is the name of a ſurgeon's inſtrument, uſed 
in the extraction of bullers from the body. 
The Alphonſin, ſo called from its inventor Alphonſus Fer- 
rier, a phyſician of Naples, conſiſts of three branches, 
which are cloſed together by means of a ring. The in- 
ſtrument thus cloſed, being conveyed into the wound to 
the bullet, the operator draws back the ringMowards the 
handle, upon which the branches opening themſelves, 
lay hold of the ball: after this he puſhes the ring again, 
from the haft, whereby the branches graſp the bullet ſo 
firmly, that it muſt needs come out with them. 
ALPHONSINE Tables. See TABLES. 
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ALPHOS, in Medicine, a diſtemper deſcribed by Celſus, 
under the name of vitilige; wherein the ſkin is rough, 
and becomes ſprinkled as it were with dro 
and are thence — leuce. 
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of white; 
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black, 
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black, it is called nigra; and is alſo called melane. Tt 
bears the ſame relation to the /euce, as the ſcabies to the 
lepra; the ficſt is ſuperficial and cutaneous, the ſecond 
ſinks deeper into the fleſh. "The alles melas, and leuce, 
are but one and the ſame diſorder, only differing in its 
degree of inveteracy. 

ALPIEU, ſee Basser. 

ALPINE, fee CisALPINE. | 

ALPINIA, in Botany, fo called from Proſper Alpinus, a ce- 
lebrated botaniſt, who died in 1616, a genus ot the mInan- 
d. ia monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower 
has one /tamen, and one ſtyle ; it is cut into ſix parts at the 

„ and has a ſwelling tube, with three ſpreading lobes. | 
We know but one ſpecies of this genus, viz. the white 
ranching a{pinia, with leaves like the flowering reed. 
This plant is a native of the Welt Indies, from whence ; 
it has been brought into ſome of the curjous gardens of 
Europe, where it muſt be preſerved in a warm ſtove, and 
the pots plunged into a hot-bed of tanner's bark, otherwiſe 
it will not thrive in this country. The leaves decay every 
winter, and are puſhed out from the roots every ſpring like 
the ginger and maranta, ſo ſhould be managed in the fame 
manner as is directed for thoſe two plants; and may be 

ropagated by parting the roots, when the leaves decay. 
t grows naturally in moiſt places in the Welt Indies. 
ALPISTE, or ALP1a, a fort of ſeed uſed to feed birds 
with, eſpecially when they are to be nouriſhed for breed- 
ing. The albiſle ſeed is of an oval figure, of a pale yel- 
low, inclining to an iſabel colour, bright and gloſſy. It 
is an article of the corn-chandlers and ſeedſmen's trade. 

ALPS, in Geegrephy, befides its proper ſignification, by 
which it denotes a certain chain of mountains, which 
ſeparate Italy from France and Germany, is ſometimes 
uſed as an appellative to denote any mountains of extra- 
ordinary height. | | 
In this ſenſe, Auſonius, and others, call the Pyrencan 
mountains, Alps; and Gellius, the Spaniſh Apt, Alpini 
Hiſpani, 

Sidonius gives the ſame appellation of Alps, to mount 
Athos. Other authors ſpeak of Norman Alps, Aips Ar- 
vennæ, Alpes Aſtoricenſes, Alpes Defrina, Alpes Remanie, 
Alpes Baflarnice.—The Appennines ate alio called by 

Jahannes Villeneuf, Ai D'Appennins. 

ALPS is alſo uſed to denote paſtures on the mountains, 
wherein cattle are ſed in the ſummer time; or rather in 
the vallies, and fpaces between the mountain tops. Some 
will have this to be the primary ſigniſication of the word 
Alps, which is ſuppoſed by theſe authors literally to de- 
note the ſtreights or apertures between hills. 

ALQUIER, which is alſo called cantar, a liquid meaſure 
for oil, uſed in Portugal. It contains fix cavadas, or ca- 
nadors. Two alquiers make an almeede, or almonde. 

ALQUIER is alſo a meaſure for grain, at Liſbon. 

ALQUIFOU, or AnrqQuv1iFov, as the merchants ſpell it, is 


a ſort of mincral d, very heavy, eaſily reduced into | ALTAR, ALTARE, ARA, a place or pile whereon to ol 


wder, and hard to melt. When it is broken, it parts 
mto ſhining ſcales, much like the colour of needles of 
antimony. The potters uſe it to give their works a green 
varniſh, In England it is commonly called potter's ORE. 
It is found in Cornwall; the potters mix manganeze with 
it, and then the varniſh, or glazing, on their wares, be- 
comes of a blackiſh colour. 

ALRAMECH, or An Auch, in Afronomy, the Arabic 
name of a ſtar of the firſt magnitude, otherwiſe called 
ARCTURUS. : 

ALRATICA, among the Arabian Phy/iczans, is where the 
vulva, or Vgina, of a woman is imperſorate, or at leaſt 
the foramen ſmaller than ordinary, whether naturally, or 


by accident. 

ALR AUPE, in Ichthyelegy. a name given by the Germans, 

to the u⁰ ie fluviatelis, or eelpout, a ſpecies of the Abus 

ALRUKAK, in the Materia Medica, a word uſed by Avi- 
cenna, and others of his nation, for what was called 

by the Greeks /eptos libanotis, and manna thuris. This was 
the fragments of frankincenſe, which were broken off 

from the larger pieces in the collecting or packing up, 
and were moit eſteemed in medicine, as being the drieſt 
and pureſt kind, 

ALRUM, in the Botanical Mritings of the Ancients, a name 
given to the tree which produces the bdellivm. This gum 
was originally known to be the exſudation of a tree grow- 
ing in Arabia and the Eaſt Indies, and weil known to 
Avicenngg and others, and by all of them called by that 
name. | 

ALRUNES, a name given by the ancient Germans to ſmall 

figures of wood of which they made their LAREs. 

ALSADAF, in the Materia Medica, a nanie given by Avi- 
cenna and Serapio, to the unguis adoratus, and alſo to the 
murex, ot purple (iſh, of the ſhell of which it was ſuppoſ- 
ed to be a part 

AILSAHARATICA, a name uſed in Botany, by ſome, to 
tgnily the partheniuu, or FEVERFEW., 


ALSCHARCUR, in the Materia Medica, 
by Rhates, and ſome other of the old writers, 6 
SKINK, a ſmall animal of the lizard kind, uſed ;, 
dicine as a cordial, and as a provocative to venery 

ALSCNEFU, in Botany, a name uſed, by ſome md, 
for WORM WOOD. , 

ALSEBON, a name given by ſome of the chemical 
to ſea-ſalt. 

ALSIMBEL, in the Materia Medica, a name giv 
Avicenna and others, to the ſpitenard of India 19 
thus called from its having the appearance of 3 ſpike, k 
ear, and alſo fimbalath, a word which ſignißies its * 
a congeries of many ſpikes, or ears, and ſuch js much d 
the nardus Indica, or Indian ſpikenard, that we receive > 
this day. 

ALSIN ASTRUM, in Botany, the clatine of Liungus: 
name given by Vaillant to a genus of plants, on WS 
of their general relemblance to the ines, or chickun 
The characters of the i, ate theſe: the flows * 
fruit are the ſame with thoſe of the a{/ine ; but the flower. 
cup in theſe is compoſed only of one leaf, wherez is 
thoſe it is made up ot ſeveral. 'Tournefort mentions tw; 
ſpecies. Inſt. 244- 

ALSINE, CH1CKWEED, in Botany, a genus of the pray. 
dria trigynia claſs of plants, the calyx of which is a peri. 
anthium, conſiſting of five concave, oblong, and acun;. 
nated leaves; the corolla conſiſis of five equal pers}; 
longer than the cup; the fruit is an oval covered caplule 
containing only one cell, with three valves; the ſeed; * 
numerous and roundith. 

ALSINELLA, in Botany, the name by which Dillenius cal 
the plant ſagina. ; 

ALSINOID Es, the bu/onia and montia of Linnæus. 

ALSIRAT, in the Mahometan Theelogy, a bridge laid or: 
the middle of hell, finer than a hair, and ſhat per thay 
the edge of a ſword, over which people are to pals, alt 
their trial, on the day of judgment. 

To add to the difficulty of the paſſage, Mahomet aſſute, 
that the al/ſrat, narrow as it is, is beſet with briats pu 
thorns; none of which, however, will be any imped- 
ment to the good, who ſhall fly over it like the wind; 
Mahomet and his muſſulmen lead the way; whereas the 
wicked by the narrowneſs of the path, the entangling d 
the thorns, and extinction of the light, which direciet 
the former to paradiſe, will ſoon miſs their footing, aud 
tumble headlong into hell, which is gaping beneath u 
receive them, Vid. Sale's Prelim. Diſc. to Koran, ſec is, 


Writers 


p. 90. 
ALSTROEMERI A, in Botany, a genus of the hexani:i; 
monogynta claſs; the corolla of which hath fix petals 
with two lower petals, tubulous at the baſe, and decliniag 
lamina. 
ALT, in Mufc. Sec DiaGRam and SCALE. 
'The word is formed of the Latin, altui, high, 


fer ſacrifice to ſome deity. 
The Jews had their brazen allar, for burnt-offerings, and 
a golden alter, or altar of incenſe. 

Among the Romans, the altar was a kind of pedeſta, 
either ſquare, round, or triangular ; adorned with ſculp- 
ture, with baſſo relievos, and inſcriptions, whereon wee 
burnt the victims ſacrificed to idols. 

According to Servius, thoſe altars ſet apart ſor the bo. 
nour of the celeſtial gods, and gods of the higher cats 
were placed on ſome pretty tall pile of building; and ir 
that reaſon were called e/taria, from the words alta and 
ara, a high elevated altar.—Thoſe appointed ſor the tet. 
reſtrial gods, were laid on the ſurface of the earth, and 
called aræ And on the contrary, they dug into the 
earth, and opened a pit, for thoſe of the infernal go, 
which they called gebpet Auxxcty ſcrobiculi, But this di. 
tinction is not every where obſerved : the beſt author 
frequently uſe ara as a general word, under which ar 
included the altars of the celeſtial and infernal, as well a 
thoſe of the terreſtrial gods. Witneſs Virgil, Ecl. 5- 


En guatuor aras. 


Where are plainly includes altaria ; for whatever mn 
make of Naphnis, Phoebus was certainly a celeſtial god. 
80 Cicero, pro Quint. Aras delubrague Hecates in OG 
vidimus. ; 

1 he Greeks alſo diſtinguiſhed two forts of alles; that 
whereon they facrificed to the gods, was called Sou 
and was a real altar, diſſerent from the other, wher'@! 
they facrificed to the heroes, which was ſmaller, oy 
called e9%;a7e. Pollux makes this diſtinction of 4% r 
his Onomaſticon ; he adds, however, that ſome 3 
uſed the word z p, for the altar whereon bene 0 
offered to the gods --The Septuagint verſion docs r 
times alſo uſe the word ggy992, for a fort of "ard C 
altar, which may be expreſſed in Latin by craticuis j ben 
a hearth, rather than an altar. Tie 


: | 
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ſo gave the name altars to-a kind of tables 
The Jens Wl in the country or field, whereon to 
perifice to God. —la ſuch a place, he built an altar to the 
Lord. 4 . . . 5 2 
f divers kinds, with regard to their qualities, 

2 i accidents, and the like, and were ſa- 
2 6 gods, heroes, virtues, vices, diſeaſes, &c. Thus 
= read of inner and outer, ſtationary and portable, public 


1 ? altar, &c. . 
— doubtleſs as ancient as facrifices themſelves ; 


conſequently their origiu is not much later than that of the 
Gen. ch. iv. | : 

— attribute their ny to the Egyptians; others to 

the Jews; others to the patriarchs before the flood. 


Some carry them as 


ſ . 
— contented to make the patriarch Enoch the 


fieſt who conſecrated a public altar. Be this as it will, 


| ected by Abraham. | 

5 15 5 in Antiquity, is pretended, by ſome rab - 
bins, and others, to have been erected by the firſt man, 
ſoon after the fall ; when being overwhelmed with ſor- 
row, a promiſe was made him, by the miniſtry of the 
angel Haziel, that a redeemer ſhould be ſent. In gra- 
titude for this news, and for a perpetual remembrance 
thereof, Adam is ſaid to have built an altar, and ſacri- 
ficed on it a heifer. | ; 

The reliques of this altar have been mentioned by ſeveral 
writers of late ages. 3 

ALTAR is ſometimes alſo uſed, among Chriſtians, for a 
ſquare table, placed on the eaftzcn fide of a church, 
raiſed a little above the floor, and ſet apatt for the celebra- 
tion of the euchariſt. 

Its form is not borrowed, either from that of the heathen 


as the cuchariſt was inſtituted by Jeſus Chriſt at ſupper, 
and upon a table, the modern altar is made in form of a 
table; whence it is more uſually, and even more fignifi- 
cantly, denominated Communion Table, _ 
In effect, the denomination altar is ſounded on this ſup- 
poſition, that the euchariſt is a proper ſacrifice ; which, 
though the ſtanding doctrine of the church of Rome, is 
utterly denied by moſt of the retormed. 

la the primitive church, the altars were only of wood; 
as being frequently to be removed from place to place. 
But the council of Paris, in 509, decreed that no aitar 
ſou! d be built but of ftone. 

At firſt there was but one altar in each church; but the 
number ſoon increaſed ; and from the writings of Gre- 
gory the Great, who lived in the fixth century, we learn, 
that there were fometimes in the ſame church twelve or 
thitteen, —In the cathedral of Magdeburg there are no leſs 
than forty-nine altars. 

The altar is ſometimes ſuſtained on a ſingle column, as 
in the ſubteraneous chapels of St. Cecilia, at Rome, &c. 
and ſometimes by four columns, as the altar of St. Sebaſ 
tian of Crypta Arenaria z but the cuſtomary form is, to be 
a maſſive of ſtone-work, ſuſtaining the altar-table. 


we read in church-hiſtory, that the primitive Chriſtiaus 
chie{ly held their meeting, at the tombs of the martyrs, 
and celebrated the myſterics of religion upon them. For 
which reaſon, it is a ſtanding rule to this day in the 
church of Rome, never to build an altar, without inclol- 
ing cle relics of ſome faint in it. | 

In lieu of proper altars, the Greeks in proceſs of time 
made uſe of ANTIMENSIA. 

ALTAR of Prothejis, is a name given by the modern Greeks 
to a ſmaller, preparatory kind of aar, whereon they bleſs 
the bread, before it be carried to the large altar, where 
the ſolemn liturgy is performed. 

92 maintains, that the table of protheſis was anci- 
ent 


from ſome Greek copies, where ſactiſty ic made uſe of in 
lieu of pretheſis. 
ALTAR is alſo uſed, in Church Hiſtory, for the oblations, or 
contingent incomes of a church. 
n ancient days they diſtinguiſhed between the church 
and the altar. — The tithes, and other ſettled revenues, 
were called the church, eccle/ia, and the other incidental 
comes, the altar. 
ALTAR, in Aftronomy. See ARA. 
ALTAR-thane, in our Ancient Law Boks, 
TIDE 
is tente, the word is ſynonymous with church-thane. 
ALTARAGE, inclades OF wal. the ofterings made upon 
but alſo the profit that ariſes to the prieſt on ac- 


denotes a prieſt, or 


the altar, 
Count of the altar, 


ALTARIST, altari/ta, properly denotes the vicar of a 


Church, who ſerves the altar, and to whom the altarage, 
or produce of | 


u-Cange, 


far back as Adam, whoſe altar is | 
ken of by Jewiſh, and even Chriſtian writers. | 


eaclieſt altars we find any expreſs teſtimony of, are | 


altars, or even from that of the Jews in the temple ; but, 


Theſe altars bear a reſemblance to tombs : to this purpoſe, | 


in the facriſty, or veſtry; which he makes appear | 


the altar, is allzacd for his maintenance. 


ALT 


The altari is ſometimies alſo called allararius, ſometimes 


þ 


N 


E 


. 


| 


altar-prieft. x | 
ALTARI1sT is alſo uſed for chaplain, . - | 
ALTASRIF, in Literary Hiſtory, the title of a medicinal 
book, written in Arabic, deſcribing the method of practice 
in uſe among the Arabs. ah, | | 
It was written by Alſaharavius, an author in the fiſteenth 
century, and tranſlated into Latin by P. Ricius, in 1519. - 
Concerning the hiſtory and contents of the A!-Toſrif, ſee 
Freind, Hiſt. Phyſ. p. ii. p. 124, ſeq. | | 
ALTAVELA, in [chihyology, the name of a flat cartilaginous 
fiſh, of the aguila marina kind; but with its wings, as 
they are called, that is, its thin and flat ſides; broad and 
obtuſe toward their lower part. The fiſhetmen, from 
the reſemblance theſe flat fides have to wings, have an 
opinion that this fiſh can fly: The tail is very ſhort, 
ſcarce being of half the length 'of the body. Its fleſh is 
ſolid, and well taſted, and it always ſells well in the 
markets. It is caught in the Mediterranean, and is ſte- 
quently brought to market at Rome, Fab. Columna. 
ALTE' & baſie, in Middle Age Writers, denotes ſovereignty, | 
or a 1 with the ſupreme power. Du- Cange. 
ALTERANT, or ALTERATIVE, in Medicine, a property, 
or power, in certain remedies, whereby they induce an 
alteration in the body, and diſpoſe it for health or reco- 
very, by correcting ſome indiſpoſition, without occaſion- 
ing any ſenſible evacuation. 
Alteratives, therefore, muſt generally be cither ſuch re- 
medies as deſtroy ſome prevailing acrimony in che prime 
viz, or in the juicesz or elſe ſuch as reſolve concretions 
in the blood-veſſels, and diſpoſe them, when thus te- 
ſolved, to paſs out of the body by perſpiration, or ſome of 
the leaſt remarkable evacuations. s 
Alteratives are generally divided into four kinds, which 
are, abſorbents for imbibing and blunting the acid juices 3. 
temperating medicines for checking and mitigating the rage 
of the bilious intemperies ; penetrating medicines for diſſolv- 
ing and attenuating the thick and viſcid juices; and, in 
fine, demulcents for ſheathing and mitigating their burning 
and corroſive acrimony. 

We meet with medicines of the purgative kind, repre- 
ſented by practical writers as alterants ; the colocynth par- 
ticularly by Helmont ; for all medicines which operate 
in the fartheſt paſſages, they ſrequently include under chat 
& Phil. Tranſ. Ne 365. 

r. Woodward inquires into the efficacy of ſeveral of 
the moſt celebrated alterant;, and endeavours to ſhew on 
what little foundation their great uſe is eſtabliſhed. Of 
this number, according to him, are the abſoibents, cor- 
tex Perutzanus, bitters, ſalts, ſteel, and its preparations, 
mineral waters, &c. 

The more efficacious and uſeful alterants, according to 
the ame writer, are cordials, ſtomachics, attenuauts, 
mercurius dulcis, vegetable oils, mucilages, certain ab- 
ſorbents, and ſome preparations of opium. 
According to this learned phyfician, all that is commonly 
alledged concerning the change of the principles, or 
ferments of diſeaſes, by alterant remedies, is merely chi- 
merical and imaginary; that there is no change made to 
the advantage of the human body, without a ſucceſſive te- 
novation, and diſcharge of what is hurtful, and a ſupply 
of its place by ſomething innocent. 
The primitive or coultituent clements of bodies never 
change their figure, magnitude, ſolidity, or gravity, but 
remain ſtill the ſame as at the creation. Hence ſome in- 
fer, 1. The vanity of all pretences to the tranſmutation 
of metals. And, 2. The folly of pretending to change 
the mals of blood, by thoſe remedies called alterants. 
The mixtures and combinations of the primitive elements 
are almoſt infinite, and their alterations as to ſenſe and 
external appearance is ſo too. It may be added, that 
among aiterant medicines, there are ſeveral which change 
the ſcene of the ſymptoms ; others ſuſpend the action of 
the morbific matter for a time; and others diminiſh the 
ſeulibility of the organs. But theſe remedies, which hold 
the morbiſic principles captive for a time, are only pallia- 
tives, and even, on ſome accounts, dangerous, ſince they 
may as well captivate other principles neceflary to lite. 
Woodward gives the preierence to evacuants, as being 
the only medicines capable of freeing the machine from 
that which incommodes it. 
Some take a contrary courſe, and aſcribe even the ſalu- 
tary effects of evacuants to their alterative nature. This 
has been alledged of mercury in the venereal diſeaſe ; 
the like is urged concerning minoratives, which ſome 
maintain do not work a cure by evacuation, ſo much as 
by alteration. The like is alledged of ipecacuanha in the 
cure of dyfenteries, and of divers other emetics, in cales 
of apoplexies. In effect, evacuating medicines, as they 
do not ſeparate the good from the bad, ſeem indiffetently 
diſpoſed, either to do harm or good. See Woodward's 
State of Phyſic, pa 

ALTERATE, See SESQUIAL TERATE. 
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ALTERATION, ArtTerATIO, in Phyfc,. the act of 
changing the circumſtances and manner of a thing; its 
cneral nature and appearance remaining the ſame —Or, 
it is an accidental, and partial change in a body: with- | 
out 8 fo far, as to make the ſubject quite un- 
known, or to take a new denomination thereupon. — Or, it 
may be defined, the acquiſition or loſs of ſuch qualities as | 
are not eſſential to the form of the body. 
Thus, a piece of iron, which before was cold, is ſaid to 
be altered, when it is made hot; ſince it may ſtill be per- 
ceived to be iron, is called by that name, and has all the | 
3 Wil. | 
y this, alteration is diſtinguiſhed from generation and cor- 
ruption ; thoſe terms expreſſing an acquiſition or loſs of the | 
eſſential qualities of a thing, 
The modern philoſophers, after the ancient chemiſts and 
corpuſcularians, hold all alteration to be effected by means 
of local motion. According to them, it always conſiſts 
either in the .emiſhon, acceſſion, union, ſeparation, or 
tranſpoſition, of the component particles, 
Ariſtotle makes a peculiar kind of motion, which he calls | 
the motion of alteration, 

ALTERATION, is uſed, in Medicine, to denote a change in 
the ſtate and qualities of an animal body, in reſpect of 
temperature or conſtitution, health or ſickneſs. 

In this ſenſe, alteration includes both evacuation and ac- 
cretion, 

ALTERATION is mote ſtrictly taken for a change in the qua- 
lity of the body, contradiſtinguiſhed from evacuation and 
appoſition. 

In which ſenſe, alteration is the effect of medicines called 
ALTERANTS. 

Alteration is chiefly applied in reſpect of the fluids, or 
humours of the body. When applied to the ſolids, it 
is chiefly in teſpect of the humours, or the motions of 
them, 

ALTERATION is ſometimes alſo applied in reſpect of the 
vital motions of the body. 

Thus ſpecifics are applied to alter and rectify convulſive 
and other diſorderly motions. The alteration of the hu- 
mours is either extrinſic, or intrinſic. 

ALTERATION, extrinſic, is a change produced in the ſenſi- 
ble appearances, as colour, thickneſs, and the like. 


ALTERATION, intrinſic, is a change in the primitive craſis, 
or conſtitution of a fluid. 

ALTERATION, in a ſenſe ſtill more ſtrict, denotes that con - 
verſion which the food undergoes, to render it nouriſh- 
ment. 

In this ſenſe alteration both includes the digeſtion per- 
formed in the ſtomach, and the aſſimilation in the habit 
of the body. 

It is difputed among phyſicians what the alteration 1s 
which the food undergoes. —Some reduce it to a mere 
comminution or trituration. Others aſſert a total tranſub- 
ſtantiation. See Dic Es Trion. 

ALTERATION, in Alchemv, denotes the converſion of one 
body into another by ſimilitude. 

ALTERATION of guantities, among Algebraiſis, denote what 
we otherwiſe call variations, or permutations. 

ALTERATIVE, in Medicine, the ſame with ALTERANT. 

ALTERCATION, a debate or conteſt between two friends, 
or acquaintance, 

Ihe word comes from altercari ; which anciently ſigni- 
fied to converſe or hold diſcourſe together. 

Thus, we ſay, they never come to an open quarrel ; but 
there is continually ſome little altercation or other. 

AL'TERCUM, in Botany, a name by which ſome of the 
old authors expreſs the KYosCYAMUs, Or HENBANE, 

ALTERITY 1s uſed by ſome philoſophers for viversITY. 
The word is formed of the Latin, alter, another. 
22 amounts to the fame with what others call alzety, 
aletas. 

ALTERN baſe, a term in Trigonometry, contradiſtinguiſhed 
from true baſe, thus—In an oblique triangle, the true baſe 
is either the ſum of the ſides; in which caſe, the differ- 
ence of the ſides is called the altern baſe; or, the true baſe 

is the difference of the ſides; in which caſe, the ſum of 
the ſides is called the altern baſe. 

ALTERNATE, or ALTERNATIVE, is underſtood of ſeve- 
ral things which ſucceed, or are diſpoſed after each other 
by turns. 
We lay, an alternate, or alternative office, or truſt, which 
is that difcharged by turns; ſo, two general officers, who 
command each his day, are ſaid to have the command 
alternately. 
In Botany, the leaves of a plant are ſaid to be alternate, or 
placed alternatively, when there is a correſpondence be- 
tween the two ſides of a branch; the leaves of the one 
ſtanding a little above thoſe of the other, not one oppoſite 
to the other. ; 

ALTERNATE, in Arithmetic. See ALLIGATION. 

ALTERNATE angles, in Geometry, are the internal. angles 


ALT 


oppoſite fide of the eutting line; the one below 

parallel, and the other x. the ſecond. che Gif 

Thus, x and u, and zand y (Tab, Geemetry, fg. 46.) we 

alternate angles. 7 q 

There are alſo two external angles, alternately o 

the internal ones. See PARALLEL. 9 Oppoſite v 

ALTERNATE ratio, or proportion, is where the antecedent of 

one ratio is to its conſequent, as the antecedent of another 

to its conſequent ; the very ſame ratio, in this cafe, hole. 
ing alternately in reſpect of the antecedents to each other 

and the conſequents to each other. 5 

Thus, if A: B:: C: D; then, alternately, A: C:: B: 

ALTERNATE, in Heraldry, is uſed in reſpect of the flug. 

tion of the QUARTERS. 

Thus in quarterly cartels, the firſt and fourth quarters 

are alternate; and are uſually of the fame nature, Aud 

the like holds of the ſecond and third. ao 

ALTERNATION, in its primary ſenſe, denotes a ſuccck. 

fion by turns. | 

ALTERNATION is more particularly uſed, among Civilian; 

for disjunction, as in ſaying this or that. b 

ALTERNATIONS, a term ſometimes uſed to expreſs the 

divers changes, or alterations of orders, in any number of 

things propoſed. | 

T his is alſo called permutation, &c. and is eaſily found by 

a continual multiplication of all the numbers, beginning 

at unity. 

Thus, if it be required to know how many Changes or 

alternations can be rung on fix bells, multiply the numbers 

I, 2, 3» 4, 5, 6, continually one into another; and the 

laſt product gives the number of changes. 

ALTERNATIVE, is particularly uſed for the choice of 

two things propoſed. —In this ſenſe we ſay, to take the 

alternative of two propoſitions. 

ALTHZ2A, in Botany, a genus of the monodelphia polar. 

dria claſs. See Marsn-MaALLow. 

ALTIMETRY, ALTIMETRIA, the art of taking or mea- 
— ALTITUDES or heights , whether acceſſible or in- 

acceſhble. 

The word is compounded of altus, high, and pere:w, me- 

tior, to meaſure. 

Altimetria makes the firſt part of geometry ; including 

the doCtrine and practice of meaſuring both perpendi- 

_ and oblique lines; whether in reſpect of height, or 

th. | | 

ALTIN, a money of account in Muſcovy ; worth three 
copecs, one hundred of which make a ruble, worth about 
four ſhillings and fix pence ſterling. 

ALTINCAR, among Mineraliſit, a ſpecies of ſactitious ſalt 
uſed in the fuſion and purification of metals. 

The altincar is a ſort of flux powder, Divers ways of 
ring it are given by Libavius. 

ALTITH, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to the 

lant of which the af/afetida of the ſhops is the gum. 

ALTITUDE, ALTiTuDo, in Geemetry, the third dimen- 
ſion of body, conſidered with regard to its elevation above 
the ground—called alſo height or depth. 

ALTITUDE of a figure, is the diſtance of its vertex from its 
baſe, or the length of a perpendicular let fall from the ver- 
tex to the baſe. 

Thus, K L 2 Geometry, fig. 19.) being taken for the 
baſe of the rectangle- triangle, K L M]; the perpendicular 
K M will be the a/titude of the triangle. 
Triangles of equal baſes and allitudes are equal; and paral- 
lelograms, whoſe baſes and altitudes are equal to thoſe of 
triangles, are juſt the double thereof. 

ALTITUDE, in Optics, is uſually conſidered as the angle 
ſubtended between a line drawn through the eye, parallel 
2 the horizon, and a viſual ray emitted from an object to 
the eye. 

For the laws of the viſion of altitude, ſee V 1510N. 
If through the two extremes of an object, 8 and T (74. 
Optics, fig. 1 3.) two parallels, T V and SQ be drawn; 
the angle TVS, intercepted between a ray paſſing through 
the vertex 8, and terminating the ſhadow thereof in d, 
makes, with the right line IV, what is called, by fo 
writers, the Altitude of the Luminary. 4 

ALT1TUDE, in Ceſmography, is the perpendicular height 
an object, or its diſtance from the horizon, upwards. 
Altitudes are diveſted into nw and inacceſſible. 

ALTITUDE, acceſſible, of an object, is that whoſe baſe © 

can have accels to, i. e. meaſure the neareſt diſtance 3 
tween your ſtation, and the foot of the object on de 
ground. foot 

ALTITUDE, inacceſſible, of an object, is that when the a 
or bottom of it cannot be approached, by reaſon of for 
impediment ; ſuch as water, or the like. 4 
T here are three ways of meaſuring altitudes, iz. 2 
trically, trigonometrically, and opticalhy.— he firſt is ſome 

what indirect and unartſul; the ſecond is perform 4b 
means of inſtruments ſor thy purpoſe: and the third b. 
ſhadows 


made by a line cutting two parallels, and lying on the 


The inſtruments chiefly uſed in meaſuring of altitudr; 1 


ALT 


ant, theodolite, geometric quadrat, or line of 
8 1 the deleriptins, applications, &c. where- 
of, ſee under their reſpeCtive articles QUADRANT, THE- 
obo ITE, and QA : 
ru pts, t take acceſſible. To meaſure an acceſſible al- 
* le, geometrically, — uppoſe it required to find the alti- 
9 AB (Tab. Geometry, is. 88.) plant a ſtaff DE per- 
endicularly in the ground, of ſuch height as may equal 
= height of the eye. Then, hing 94 T5 on che 
ound, with your feet to the ſtaff ; 1 and B prove n 
* lame right line with the eye C; the length CA is 
equal to the altitude AB. If ſome other lower point, as 
F, prove in the line with E, and the eye, you muſt re- 
more the ſtaff, &c. nearer to the object: on the con- 
trary, if the line continued from the eye over E, mark 
out lome point above the altitude required; the ſtaff, &c. 
ure to be removed farther oft, 
very point required. —Thus, meaſuring the diſtance of 
the eye C from the foot of the object A, the altitude is 
had ; fince CA=AB. 


plant a ſtaff DE (fig. 89.) and at a diſtance from this, in 
C, plant another thorter one, ſo as that the eye being in 
T, E and B may be in the ſame right line therewith. 
Meaſure the diſtance between the two ſtaves, GF; and 
between the ſhorteſt ſtaff, and the object, HF; as allo, 
the difference of the heights of the ſtaves, GER. — To GF, 
GE, and HF, find a fourth proportional BH. — To this 
add the altitude of the ſhorter ſtaſf, FC. The ſum is the 
altitude required, AB. | 

To meaſure an acceſſible altitude, trigonometrically—Sup- 
poſe it required to find the altitude AB (Tab. Trigonom. 
fig. 23.) chooſe a ſtation in E; and with a In, theo- 
dolite, or other graduated inſtrument duly placed, find 
the quantity of the angle of altitude ADC. Meaſure the 
ſhorteſt diſtance of the ſtation from the object, viz. DC; 
and this of conſequence is perpendicular to AC. 
Now, C being a right angle, it is eaſy to find the line 
AC; ſince, in the triangle ACD, we have two angles, 
viz, D and A its complement, and a fide oppoſite to one 
of them, CD, the fide oppoſite to the other may be eaſily 
found by this canon.—As the ſine of the angle A is to the 
given ſide oppoſite thereto DC; ſo is the ſine of the other 
angle D to the fide required CA. See TRIANGLE. 

To the fide thus found, adding BC, the ſum is the per- 
peel altitude required. 

by 5 N is beſt performed by logarithms. See 
It there happen an error in taking the quantity of the 
angle A (fig. 24.) the true altitude BD will be to the falſe 
one BC, as the tangent of the true angle DAB, to the 
tangent of the erroneous angle CAB. 
Hence, ſuch error will be greater in a greature altitude than 
in a leſs; and hence alſo, the error is greater, if the angle 
be leſſer, than if it be greater. To avoid the inconveni- 
ences of both which, the ſtation is to be pitched on at a 
moderate diſtance ; ſo that the angle of altitude, DAB, 
may be nearly half right. 

Again, if the inſtrument were not horizontally placed, but 
inclined, e. gr. to the horizon in any angle, the true alti- 
tude will be to the erroneous one, as the tangent of the true 
angle to that of the erroneous one. | 

To meaſure an acceſſible altitude optically, by the ſhadow 
of the body, ſee Sha Dow. : | 
To meaſure an acceſſible altitude by the geometrical quad- 
rat —duppoſe it required to find the altitude AB (Tab 
Cam. fig. go.) chooting a ſtation at pleaſure in D and 
neaſoring the diſtance thereof from the object DB 1 turn 
tne quadrat this and that way, till the top of the tower A 
appear through the ſights. 

f, then, the thread cut the right ſhadows, ſay, as the part 
ot the right ſhadow cut off, is to the ſide of the quadrant 
bo ische diſtance of the ſtation DB, to the part of the alti- 
de AE.—If the thread cut the verſed . ſay, as the 
lide of the quadrant is to the part of the verſed ſhadow cut 
off, ſo is the diſta * 
bs AY iſtauce of the ſtation DB, to the part of the 
AE, therefore, being found in either caſe, by the rule of 
— and the part of the altitude BE added thereto, the 
18 is the altitude required. See Qu ADRAT. 

TUDE, to meaſure an acceſſible, geometrically, —Suppoſe 

AB ( fi „80. : » & . P 
wo 9 5 an inacceſſible altitude, ſo that you cannot 
as Uugbt N 3 2 2 a the diſtance CA, or FH, 
th article DISTANCE ; then proceed with 

: reſt 2 in the article for acceſſible diſtances. 

E ure an inacceſſible altitude, trigonometrically.— 
wo ſtations, G and E (Tab. Trigonom. fie: 25.) 


2 852 right line with the required altitude AB, and 


the | 

LS . FAD be too ſmall, nor the other ſtation 

the ans object AB.—With a proper inſtrument take 
1%nUty of the angles ADC, AFC, and CFB. See 


VL, I. Ne 


till the line CE raſe the | 


Or thus : at the diftance of thirty, forty, or more feet, | 


diſtance from each other, DF, as that yeither 


AN 3 | 
AYGLE.—And wa meaſute the interval FD. 


| 
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Then, in the triangle AFD, we have the angle D, given 
by obſervation z and the angle AFD, by ſubtraQing the 
obſerved altitude AFC, from two right angles; and con- 

_ ſequently the third angle DAF, by ſubtracting the other 
two from two right ones; and alſo the fide FD; from 
whence the fide AF is found by the canon above laid 
down, in the problem of acceſſible altitudes. And again, 
in the triangle ACF, having a right angle C, an obſerved 
angle F, and a fide AF, the fide AC, and the other CF, 
are found by the ſame canon. Laſtly, in the triangle FCB, 
having a right angle C, obſerved angle CFB, and a fide 
CF; the other fide CB, is found by the ſame canon. 
Adding, thetefore, AC, and'CB, the ſum is the altitude 
required, AB. 

'To find an inacceſſible altitude by the ſhadow, or the 

| geometrical quadrat.—Chooſe two ſtations in D and H 
(Tab. Germ. fig. go.) and find the diſtance DH, or CG: 

obſerve what part of either the right or verſed ſhadow is 
cut by the thread. | 

If the right ſhadows be cut in both ſtations, ſay, As the 
difterence of the right ſhadows in the two ſtations, is to 
the ſide of the ſquare ; ſo is the diſtance of ſtations GC 
to the altitude EA.—If the thread cut the verſed ſhadow 
at both ſtations, fay, As the difference of the verſed 
ſhadows marked at the two ſtations, is to the leſſer verſed 
ſhadow ; ſo is the diſtance of the ſtations GC, to the 
interval GE.—Which being had, the altitude EB is alſo 
found by means of the verſed ſhadow in G; as in the 
problem for acceſſible altitudes. Laſtly, if the thread in 
the firſt ſtation G, cut the right ſhadows, and in the lat- 
ter, the verſed ſhadows; ſay, As the difference of the 
product of the right ſhadow into the verſed, ſubtracted from 
the ſquare of the fide of the quadrat, is to the product of 
the fide of the quadrat into the verſed ſhadow ; ſo is 
— diſtance of the ſtations GC, to the altitude required 
The utmoſt diſtance at which an object may be ſeen, be- 
ing given, to find its altitude. Suppoſe the diſtance DB 
(Tab. Geography, fig. 9.) turn this into degrees; by which 
means, you will have the quantity of the angle C: from 
the ſecant of this angle ſubtract the whole ſide BC, the 
remainder will be AB, in ſuch parts, whereof BC, is 
10000000 —Then ſay, as 10000000 is to the value of 
AB in ſuch parts, ſo is the ſemidiameter of the earth 
BC 196955 39, to the value of the a/tizude AB in Paris feet. 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the altitude be required of a tower AB, 
whoſe top is viſible at the diſtance of five miles: then 
will DCB 20%, from whoſe ſecant 10000168, ſubtracting 
the whole fine 10000000 ; the remainder AB is 168, 
which will be found 331 Paris feet. | 
The method of taking conſiderable terreſtrial a/titudes, of 
which thoſe of mountains are the greateſt, by means of 
the BAROMETER, is very eaſy and expeditious. This is 
done by obſerving on the top of the mountain how many 
inches, &c, the mercury is fallen below what it was at the 
foot of the mountain. When this is done, you will have 
its altitude by the help of a table calculated for that purpoſe. 
A very accurate table of this kind may be found in the 
Hiſt. de Acad. Roy. des Scien. 1703, and 1705, calcu- 
lated by M. Caſſini; and alſo in the Phil. Tranſ. Eame's 
and Martin's Abr. vol. vi. pr 34- 

ALTITUDE, determinative, in Mechanics, is ſometimes uſed 
for the height, whence a falling body acquires, by accele- 
ration, a certain velocity. Hermannus, Phoron. lib. i. 

ALTITUDE of the eye, in Perſpective, is a right line let fall 
from the eye, perpendicular to the geometrical plane. 

ALTITUDE, in A/tronormy, is the diſtance of a ſtar, or other 

point, in the mundane ſphere, from the horizon. 
This altitude may be either TRUE or APPARENT,—lf it 
be taken from the rational, or real horrizon, the altitude 
is faid to be true, or real; if from the apparent or ſenſi- 
ble horizon, the altitude is apparent.—Or rather, the 
apparent altitude is ſuch as it appears to our obſervation ; 
and. the true is that from which the refraction has been 
ſubtracted. 

The true altitudes of the ſun, fixed ſtars, and planets, 
differ but very little from their apparent altitudes ; — 
of their great diſtance from the center of the earth, and 
the — of the earth's ſemidiameter, when compared 
thereto. But the difference between the true and apparent 
altitude of the moon is about 52. 

The altitude of a ſtar, or other point, is properly an arch 
of a VERTICAL circle, intercepted between the aſhgned 
point and the Horizon. Hence 

ALTITUDE, meridian, —The meridian being a vertical cir- 

cle; a meridian altitude, that is, the altitude of a point in 
the meridian, is an arch of the meridian intercepted be- 

' tween it and the horizon. 

To obſerve the meridian altitude of the ſun, of a ſtar, or + 
other phænomenon, by means of the quadrant, ſee Mx- 
RIDIAN Altitude. | 
To qbſerve a meridian altitude by means of a gnomon, ſee 
GxoMon,. ns A 
FA  aP The 


The ſun's alttude may alſo be found without a quadrant, 
or any the like inſtrument, by erecting a pin or wire 
perpendicularly, as in the point C (Tab. Aſtronomy, fig: 
62.) from which point you have deſcribed the quadrantal 
arch AF, Make CE equal to the height of the pin or 
wire, and through E draw ED parallel to CA, and make 
it equal to CG, the length of the ſhadow ; then will a 
ruler, laid from C to D, interſect the quadrant in B; 
and BA is the arch of the ſun's altitude, when meaſured 
on the line of chords. / 
An irregularity has been obſerved in the apparent alli- 
tudes of the ſtars near the MERIDIAN. On ſome occa- 
ſions, when they are mounting towards the meridian, 
they appear to fall, and after paſſing the meridian, to riſe. 
Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. 1719. p. 75- 
M. Parent ſuggeſts a new method of taking altitudes at 
ſea, by a common watch. It is obvious, that in an ob- 
lique has the difference between the riſing and ſetting 
of two ſtars, on the ſame meridian, is greater, as they 
are farther diſtant from one another, 
Now, the aſtronomical tables furniſhing us with tables of 
the right aſcenſions and declinations of all the fixed ſtars, 
it is eaſy, after obſerving the difference of time between 
the riſing of two ſtars, to diſtinguiſh that part of the diſ- 
ference which accrues from their different poſition from 
that which ariſes from the obliquity of the ſphere. —But 
ſuch difference is the preciſe height of the pole of the 
lace of obſervation. 
Indeed, the ſhip not being immoveable, but changing 
place between the two obſervations, ſeems to lay the me- 
thod under ſome difficulty ; but to this M. Parent an- 
ſwers, that a ſmall alteration either of the ſhip's longi- 
tude or latitude, will make no ſenſible error ; and that if 
ſhe have gone a large diſtance between the two obſerva- 
tions, it is eaſy reckoning how much it is, and accord- 
ingly allowing for it. See SAILING, 

ALTITUDE, the, of the Sun, may be computed by the fol- 
lowing rule, propoſed by Mr. Lyons for nautical pur- 
poſes. By the rules in the Nautical Almanac, for 1771, 
find the logarithm ratio; ſubtract it from the riſing 
found anſwering to the given diſtance of time from noon, 
in the tables of the ſame Almanac; the remainder is 
the logarithm of a number, which ſubtracted from the 
natural fine of the ſun's meridian altitude, leaves the na- 

_ tural ſine of the altitude at the required time. For find- 
ing the altitude of the moon or a ſtar, he gives the ſol- 
lowing rule. From the tables abovementioned, take out 

| the riting, correſponding to the horary angle in the dif- | 
taace of time from the ſtar's paſſing the meridian ; add 
ta it the logarithmic coſine of the itar's declination, and 
the logarithmic coline of the latitude of the place ; the 
ſum, abating twenty from the index, is the logarithm of 
a number, which ſubtracted from. the natural fine of the 
ſtar's meridian altitude, leaves the natural fine of the al- 
titude at the given time. Theſe rules are of great im- 

portance in determining the longitude at ſea. See Naut. 
Alm. for 1778. 
In taking of aititudes from the viſible horizon, where 
great exactneſs is required, an allowance is to be made 
for refraCtion, and the height of the obſerver's eye above 
the ſurſace of the ſea. 

ALTITUDE of the pole, is an arch of the meridian, inter- 
cepted between the pole and the horizon. 

The altitude of the pole coincides with the latitude of the 
place. | 
To obſerve the altitude or elevation of the pole, ſee Pore. 

ALTITUDE of the equator, is the complement of the altitude 
of the pole to a quadrant of a circle, See ELEYATION of 

the equator. 

To find the altitude of the ſtars, &c. by the globe, ſee 
GLoBE. 

ALTITUDE of the tropics amounts to the ſame with what is 
otherwiſe called the ſalſtitial altitude of the ſun. 

ALTITUDE of the horizon, or of ſtars ſeen in it, is va- 

riable by the refraftion, according to the quantity of 
* the horizon is either elated or depreſſed more or 
els. 

ALTITUDE of the moon's atmoſphere is thought, by ſome, to 
be much greater than that of the earth; the former be- 
ing not leſs than ſixty four French leagues. But the ex- 
iſtence of this atmoſphere has been diſputed and denied 
by modern aſtronomers. See Moon, | 

. de la Hire propoſed a method of diſcovering the alti- 
tude of the earth's atmoſphere, the hint of which was firſt 
given by Kepler, viz, by the magnitude of the arch 

whereby the ſun is ſunk below the horizon, when the 
CREPUSCULUM begins or ends, | 

ALTITUDE of the aurora borealis in 1719, has been much 

. conteſted, viz. whether it were above the atmoſphere, or 
within the limits of it: the former opinion being de- 

ſended by Dr. Halley, the latter by Mr. Whifton. The 


ALTITUDE, in ſpeaking of fluids, is more frequently ex. 


name meteor, which 1s given it, ſeems to favour the lat- | 


ter. —Beſides, it appears not by any obſervation to have 


been above thirty-eight miles high. See Aunon 
realis, Phil. Tran. NY 360. ORA N. 


preſſed by the term depth. 
The ingenious Dr. Hales, in his Vegetable Statics. pro. 
poſed a method for meaſuring unfathomable depths 9 
the ſea ; on the principles of which Dr. Deſaguliers con 
trived an inſtrument called a sEA-GAGE, which ws 
tried before the Royal Society ; and is deſcribed in the 
Phil. T'ranf, Ne 405: A more particular deſcription af 
this inſtrument by Dr. Hales himſelf, is as follows, 
Suppoſe AB (Tab. „ A. Hg. 20.) to be an ico 
tube, or muſquet-barrel, of any length, as fifty inches 
having its upper end A well cloſed ; if this tube be le. 
down in this poſition about thirty-three feet into the ſes 
a column of water of that — is nearly equal to the 
mean weight of our atmoſphere, and conſequent 
from a known property of the air's elaſticity, it will be 
compreſſed into half the ſpace it took up before, ſo tha: 
the water will aſcend half way up the tube; and if the 
tube be let down thirty-three feet deeper, the air will be 
compreſſed into 4 of its firſt . and fo on : 
+, B. &c. the air being conſtantly compreſſible in po. 
portion to the incumbent weight; whence by knowing to 
what height the water has aſcended in the tube, we ma 
readily know to what depth the tube has deſcended ing 
the ſea, 
Now to meaſure the depth of one of theſe columns ct 
ſea- water: firſt, by a line let the iron tube, with a weight 
at its bottom, ſink about thirty-three feet, which depth in 
ſalt- water will nearly anſwer to the weight of the air 
at a mean height of the barometer; then draw up th: 
tube, and obſerve how far the water roſe. If thirty-three 
feet of water is equal to one atmoſphere, then will the 
water riſe ſo high as to fill exactly one half of the tube. 
But if the water rifes higher or lower than half-way, 
then by-the rule of three fay, as the number to which 
the water riſes is to one, fo is thirty-three to the nun- 
ber of feet, meaſuring the depth of the column required, 
For example, ſuppoſe the water riſes, when the tube i; 
let down thirty-three feet, only & of half-way, then fa, 
10 :: 33: 364 feet the depth of each column, which 
ing once known, the number of columns of water is 
to be multiplied by this number of feet, whereby ile 
depth of the ſea in feet will be known. 
But fince, when the inſtrument has deſcended to the depth 
of 99 columns, or 99 times 33 feet, the air will be com- 
preſſed into the x35 part of 50 inches, that is, into half 
an inch, the divifions both for ſome time and after that 
will be ſo very ſmall, that the difference in depth of ſe- 
veral columns of water will not be ſenſible. So that an 
inſtrument of no greater length than this would ſcarcely 
give an eſtimate of half a mile's depth, that is 2640 
feet, or 80 columns depth of water. The lengthening 
of this inſtrument to 4, 5, or 10 times this length, would 
obviate this defet, and make the difference of the de- 
grees of deſcent much more ſenſible. But ſince it is 
impraCticable to make a metalline tube of fo great a 
length, and if it were made, would be ſo unweildy 2 
to be eaſily broken, the difficulty may be obviated in the 
following manner. | 
Let there be a globoſe, metalline body, of iron or cop- 
per, nearly of this form (fig. 21.) K, L., M, N,Q 
whoſe capacity within may be equal to nine times the ca- 
ity of the metalline tube, Z, K, L; let this globole 
body be firmly ſcrewed to the metalline tube, at K, L. 
with a leathern collar well ſoaked in ſome unctuous mat- 
ter at the ſhoulder, or joining, thereby to ſecure thit 
joint in the moſt eſfectual manner. Let there be a ſmal) 
hole at X for the ſea-water to enter freely in, and kt 
ſome coloured oil be poured into the globoſe body, t 
fill it up to the hole X. Let there be alſo provided 3 
ſlender rod db, ſcrewed, or faſtened into the metalline 
diameter s s, which diameter muſt alſo be made to ſcrew 
in and out, thereby to take out the rod at pleaſure ; the 
rod muſt alſo have a ſmall button 4 faſtened to its upp, 
end, which will prevent its being daubed by falling again 
the ſides of the tube. | a 
The capacity of the tube muſt be eſtimated by porh 
water in, when the rod and metalline diameter are 6x 
in their places. SP 
Now ſince the lower veſſel is ſuppoſed to contain nile 
times as much air as the tube UL which is the — 
thing as if the tube were nine times as long, there 51 
the ait in the globoſe veſſel will not all be forced * 
the capacity of the tube, till the veſſel has deſcende 
the depth of nine columns, or nine times 33 me the 
then the air will be compreſſed within one tenth © "wa 
ſpace it firſt took up. Suppoſing, therefore, the wo 0 
ment to have deſcended to the depth of 99 colum" 
water, or gg times 33 feet=2367 : then the ar V . 
compreſſed within 239 part of 500 inches (the ps 2 of 
of the whole veſſel being ſuppoſed equal to 2 "hat 


that is, within five inches of the top of the 
tht bean fequently the rod d will be found tinged 
3 b che oil, within five inches of its top. 
* ſe again the inſtrument to have deſcended to the 
20h, of 199 columns, of 33 feet each, then the air 
Al be compreſſed within 23 part of the whole, that is, 
wipe hin 24 inches of the top of the tube. In this 
= ; inſtrament will have deſcended 6567 feet; that 
" one mile and a quarter, and 132 feet. 
ga poſe again the inſtrument to have deſcended to the 
4 of 309 columns, then the air will be compreſſed 
a. 4% part of the whole, that is, nearly within one 
; ch and a quarter of the top of the tube. In this caſe 
he inſtrument will have deſcended two miles and a halt, 
wanting 53 feet, which may probably be the greateſt 
depth of the ſea. : 
The larger the capacity of the veſſel K, L, M, N, Q 
the deeper will the gage be enabled to (ink, the inſtru- 
ment being made ſtronger, and its joints being ſecuted in 

rtion. 

T 1 inſtrument being thus prepared, a larger buoy, i, 
muſt be fixed to it, which ought to be a ſolid piece of 
light wood, well tarred, to prevent che waters being 
-eſſed into the ſap veſſels; and as it may riſe at a con- 
liderable diſtance from the ſhip, it may be adviſcable to 
fix on the top of the buoy broad fans of tin, properly 
painted, ſo as to be eaſily ſecn. : 
In order to fink the inſtrument, a weight muſt be fixed to 
ic in the following manner. See the diagram. W is a 
weight of ballaſt, hanging by its ſheet ſhank T, in the 
ſocket F , which ſocket is ſcrewed faſt to NQ. The 
ſhank is retained in its place by the ketch 4 of the ſpring 
O, while the machine is deſcending ; but as ſoon as W 


ſinking by the deſcending force, A little below the upper 
part of the hole t, is thereby at liberty to fly back, and ſo 
lets go the weight; then the buoy riſes up to the ſurface 
of the water with the machine. Springs might alſo be fixed 
on the inſide of the ſocket ff, ſo as to fly back in the fame 
manner, when the weight touches the ground. ; 
It might be adviſeable to keep an exact account of the ſtay 
of the machine under water, which might be done by a 
watch, or by a pendulum vibrating ſeconds. As Dr. 
Hooke found upon trial, that a leaden ball which 
weighed two pounds, fixed to a wooden ball of the ſame 
weight, and both let down in fourteen fathom water, 
reached the bottom in ſeventeen ſeconds, and the detached 
wooden ball aſcended to the ſurface in ſeventeen more. 
See Phil, Tranſ. Lowthorp's Abr. vol. i. p. 258. So that 
if this machine deſcended and aſcended greater depths 
with the ſame velocity, it would reach to the depth of a 
mile in ſeventeen minutes, and reaſcend in the like time. 
This, however, might be a vague eſtimate, until experi- 
ence has ſurniſhed a rule. 
This machine was tried in various depths of the Thames, 
and anſwered very well, always returning, and leaving the 
ballaſt behind. It was afterwards tried near the Bermudas, 
when ſeveral ſhips were in company; but though a good 
look-out was kept for three or ſour hours, it was not ſcen 
to return, 
ALTITUDE of the ſea's 22 is not ny 
appears from the drift or CURRENTS ſe 
one SEA into another. 
ALTitupe of the mercury, in the BAROMETER, is marked 
by degrees placed on the face of that inſtrument, the 
variations of which are the chief object of barometrical 
obſervations. 
The mean altitude of the mercury at London is about 29 
inches. — The extreme altitudes are 27 f inches, and 31 4 
inches. Some ſuggeſtions have been made, as if the at 
litude of the mercury were regularly greater in the morn- 
ing than in the evening; at leaſt ſomething of this kind 
Was obſerved to hold for a conſiderable time at Berlin. 
iſt. Crit. Rep. Lett. tom. xiv. p. 239- | 
LTITUDE of the pyramids in Egypt was meaſured ſo long 
ago as the time of Thales, by means of their ſhadow, 
which makes one of the firſt geometrical obſervations we 
ave an exact account of. Plutarch has given an account 
of the manner of this operation, which according to this 
author, was done by ereCting a ſtaff perpendicular upon 
the end of the ſhadow of the pyramid ; and by two triangles 
made by the beams of the ſun, he demonſtrated, that 
there was the ſame proportion between the ſhadows as be- 
agg the pyramid and the ſtaff, Stanl. Hiſt. Phil. P. i. 
ALTITupe, in Aſtrology, denotes the ſecond of the five eſ- 
(ential dignities, which the plants acquire in viitue of the 
1595 they are found in, | 
u this ſenſe; altitude is otherwiſe called exaltation. 
-TITUDE of the nonageſimal, is the altitude of the goth de- 
E of the ecliptic, reckoned from the orient, or eaſt point. 
ee NONAGESIMAL. 
*TITUDE, refraction of; is an arch of a vertical circle, as 
1 


where the ſame, as 
tting ſtiong out of 


touches the ground at the bottom of the ſea, the ketch O4 


— 


1 


/ S# (Tab. Aftronomy, fig. 28.) whereby the altitude SF, 
of a ſtar, or other body, is increaſed by means of the re- 
fraction. 

ALTITUDE, parallax of, is the difference CB (Tab. Airon. 
fig. 27.) between the true and apparent place of a ſtar ; 
or, the difference BC, between the true diſtance of a ſtar 
AB, and the obſerved diſtance AC, from the zenith A. 
The parallax diminiſhes the altitude of a ſtar, or increaſes 
its diſtance from the zenith,—To find the parallax of alti- 
tude, &c. fee PARALLAX. 

ALTITUDE of mation, is a term uſed by Dr. Wallis for the 
meaſure of any motion, eſtimated according to the line of 
direction of the moving force. 

ALT1TUDE, circles of. See CiRCLEs. 

ALTITUDE, parallels of. See PARALLELS, 

ALTITUDE, guadrant of. See QUADRANT. 

ALT1TUDE run, equal, is that uſed to obſerve a ce. 
leſtial object, when it has the ſame altitude on the eaſt 
and welt ſides of the meridian, or in the morning and 
afternoon. This inſtrument conſiſts of a teleſcope about 
thirty inches long (with two vertical, and three or five 
horizontal wires 1n its focus) ſupported on the end of an 
icon bar, or axis, thirty inches long, and about an inch 
in diameter ; the axis being ſuſtained in a vertical poſi- 
tion, by paſſing through a hole in one end of a braſs 
box, whole other, or lower end, ſuſtains the lower joint 
of the axis. The box, which is about twenty-one inches 
long, with ends about four inches ſquare, has only two 
ſides, which are fixed at right angles. From one of 
theſe ſides project four flat arms, with a hole in each, 
whereby the box is, by ſcrews, fixed in a vertical poſi- 
tion to an upright poſt. On the lower end of the box 
lies a braſs plate, which ſlides in grooves, and can, by 
means of a ſcrew, be gently moved forwards or back- 
wards; in this plate is a fine punched hole, to receive 
the ſmooth conical point, into which the lower end of 
the axis is formed. On the upper end of the box are 
two plates, which flide alſo in grooves; and, by the 
means of ſcrews, can be gently moved ſideways, till 
their angular notches embrace the axis, which, in this 
part, is made perfectly cylindrical, and very ſmooth 

o the upper part of the axis is fixed, by its radius, a 
braſs ſextant (or arch of 609, to a radius of ſeven or 
eight inches) with the arch 22 ſo that the cen- 
ter is juſt above the top of the axis: alſo a ſpirit- level is 
fixed at right angles acroſs the axis, juſt under the arch, 
ſo as to be clear of the upper end of the box. To the 
under part of the teleſcope is fixed a braſs ſemicircle, of 
the ſame radins with the ſextant, both arches having a 
common center-pin. In the ſemicircle is a groove cut 
through the plate parallel to its limb, to receive two 
ſcrew-pins, which go into the ſextantal arch, near its 
ends ; by theſe ſcrew-pins, the two arches may be preſſed 
cloſe, and the teleſcope fixed in any deſired elevation ; 
which might be nearly afcertained, by graduating the ſe- 
micircle, and puiting a Vernier's ſcale on the ſextant. 
When this inſtrument is uſed, the box is fixed to the 
poſt, and the axis put into the box. letting the conical 
point drop into the punched hole; the level is ſcrewed 
on, and the teleſcope is annexed, obſerving to inſert the 
center and arch- pins: then, by the help of the ſcrew- 
plates at the bottom and top ends of the box, the verti- 
cal poſition of the axis is corrected, ſo that the ſame 
end of the air- bubble in the level may ſtand at the ſame 
point throngh the whole revolution of the axis, which 
will thereby be known to be then truly vertical, ſo that 
the teleſcope will deſcribe a parallel of altitude. The 
tube, thus adjuſted, is to be directed to the ſun, or ſtar, 
and fixed at the defired elevation, by preſſing the two 
arches together with the two ſcrew-pins. This inſtru- 
ment is very uſeful in adjuſting clocks, &c. and com- 
paring equal and apparent time. 

ALTO & Basso, or in ALTo & in Basso, in Law, ſig- 
nifies the abſolute reference of all differences, ſmall and 
great, high and low, to ſome arbitrator, or indifferent 
perſon. — Pateat uni ver ſis 2 præſentes, quod IViltielmus 
Tylar de Yetton, & Thomas Gower de Almeſire, poſuerunt ſe 
in Alto & in Baſſo, in arbitrie quatuor hominum; viz. de 
quadam guerela pendente inter eas in curia.—Nos & terram 
neſlram altè &. baſſè ius demini Regis ſuppoſuimus vo- 
luntati. 

ALTO relievo, See RELIEVo. 

ALTOLIZOIM, among fome Chemiſis, denotes the Jutum 
Paracel/i, well beaten, calcined, and boiled to the form 
of an oil, called alſo fel terre ; becauſe it is a bitter ſalt. 

ALTUMAL, a term uſed to denote the mercantile ſtyle, or 
dialect. 

In this ſenſe, we meet with altumal cant, to denote the 
language of petty traders and tars. 

ALVA, the wood wherewith Moſes ſweetened the waters 
of Marah. Exod, ch. xv. ver. 25. 

The name of this wood is not found in Scripture, but 
the Mahometans give it that of alvah, and pretend 19 
| Kace 


trace its hiſtory from the patriarchs before the flood. Jo- 

ſephus, on the contrary, ſays, that Moſes uſed the wood, 

which he found next lying before him. I 

ALVARID, among the Spaniſh Moors, denoted a judge. 
The word is alſo written alvarilus. In this ſenſe, alvaridus 
amounts to much the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
ALCAID, , | 

ALV ARISTS, in Church Hiftory, a ſect or branch of mo- 

dern Thomiſts, denominated from Alvares whoſe method 
and principles they follow. 
The Alvari/?s differ from the ancient Thomiſts, in that 
the former are aſſerters of ſufficient grace, the latter of 
efficacious grace. The former come near to the Jeſuits, 
the latter to the Janſeniſts. ; 

ALUCITA, a genus of inſects of the lepideptera order, in 
the Linnzan ſyſtem. 

ALUCO, in Ornith-logy, the name by which authors have 
called the common white oWL, or, as we commonly call 
it, the barn-owl, or church-owl. 

ALUDELS, in Chemiſtry, ſubliming pots, or veſſels uſed for 
the ſublimation of mineral flowers. Tab. CHEMICAL, 
&c. fig. 20. 

1 Aludels are a large range of earthen tubes, or pots, with- 
out bottoms z fitted one over another, and diminiſhing as 
they advance towards the top. The loweſt is adapted to a 

t, placed in the furnace, wherein the matter to be ſub- 
imed is lodged. And at the top is a head, to retain the 
flowers which aſcend the higheſt. 
The aludel, which terminates this tube above, ought to 
be cloſed in its upper part, ot to have but a very ſmall open- 
ing. The tube compoſed of theſe aludels is nothing but a 
kind of capital, or head, that may be enlarged or length- 
ened at pleaſure, and adapted to a cucurbit. This appara- 
tus is intended to collect and retain dry and volatile mat- 
ters, which may be reduced into flowers by SUBLIMATION. 
It may be employed for the preparation of flowers of ſul- 
phur, of arſenic, of antimeny, of benjamin, &c. 

ALVEARIUM, in Anatomy, the bottom of the concha, or 
hollow of the aurjcle, or outer EAR. 

The alvearium auriculæ is a cavity, terminating at the meatus 
auditorius, wherein that bitter yellowiſh excrement 1s col- 
lected, called cerumen, or ear-wax. 

ALVEAKIUM alſo fignifes a bee-hive. 

The word is formed of alveur, a channel, or cavity ; in al- 

luſion to the alveoli, or cells, in bee-hives. 

Some of the ancients uſe alſo the word alvearium for a 

bee-houſe, more uſually called among us, APIARY. 


| ALVEARIUM is ſometimes alſo uſed figuratively, to denote 
| a collection. 
In which ſenſe, alvearium amounts to much the ſame 
| with what we otherwiſe call theſaurus, cornucepia, cr the 
| like. 


Vinc. Boreus has publiſhed an alvearium of law. 

| ALVEHEZIT, among Arabian Writers, denotes what we 
1 ordinarily call fallingſtars, or sr AR- Hor. 

1 ALVEOLI, in Anatomy, thoſe little ſockets in the jaws, 

| wherein the teeth are ſet. 

The alveoli are lined with a membrane of exquiſite ſenſe, 
which ſeems to be nervous, and is wrapt about the roots 
of each tooth; from whence, and from the nerve, proceeds 
that pain called cdentalgy, or tooth-ach. Of theſe alveoli 
there are uſually ſixteen in each jaw. 

ALVEOLI is more eſpecially uſed, among Naturalifts, for 
thoſe waxcn cells in the combs of bees, wherein their 
honey is depoſited. 

ALVEOLUS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a marine 
body, found frequently foſlile, ſometimes lodged in the 
cavity, at the end of the be/emnite, and ſometimes looſe ; 
and in this laſt caſe, often fo large, that we cannot ſup- 
poſe any belemnite ever to have cxiſted ſo large as to have 
been able to contain it. We do not meet with theſe at 
this day in their recent ſtate, but what we find of them 
tollile, are ever larger at one end, and tapering to a point 
at the other, and are compoſed of ſeveral hemiſpheric cells, 
like ſo many bee-hives jointed into one another, and having 
a ſiphunculus, or pipe of communication, like that in the 
thick nautilus. Theſe are ſometimes found perſect and 
hole, but much more frequently truncated, or wanting 
a part of their {maller end. Klein. 

ALUESEN, in Betany, a name uſed, by ſome, for the 
peautedanum, or hoys-FENNEL. 

ALVEUS properly denotes a channel. 

li] Alveus is applied, by ſome Auatomiſis, to the tumid lacteal 

il branches ariſing from the receptaculum chyli under the 

1 diapbragm. Tags 

1 ALVEUS is alſo uſed, in Antiquity, to denote a ſmall veſſel, 

if or boat, made out of the trunk of a ſingle tree, by boring 

| or cutting it hollow, | 
| Such was that wherein Romulus and Remus are ſaid to 
have been expoſed. : 
| ALVIDUCA, a term uſed by ſome writers for laxative or 
== pores medicines. 


he word is compounded of alvus and duc, I draw. 


— 


| 
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ALUM, Ar uus. See Altun. 

ALUM FA, in Botany, a name given by ſome of the ol 
Latin writers to the plant otherwiſe called /utwn and 00 
niola, and by the Greeks qmene. It was the fame with 
our geniftelia tinctoria, or dyer's weed, and was uſed b 
the dyers, and by the ladies, to tinge their hair yellow 
the colour that was elteemed moſt beautiſul in thol: 
times. | 

ALUNGU, in Natural Hiftory, is a word of the Matix; 
language, and the name given by the Malabarians to an 
animal reſembling a large lizard, except as to head and 

tail, which are both pointed. It is a German ell, ad 
+ long, and its breadth is half an ell. It is a ſpecies et 
the Man1s of Linnæus, and belongs to the family of 
ANT-eaters, Which have no teeth, but a long round 
tongue, with which they catch the ants. Phil. Traut. 
vol. Ix. N 5. an. 1770. 

ALUS, in the Materia Medica of the ancients, a nate 
given to two different plants. 

ALUSMA Caramanica, in Botany, a term uſed ſometime; 
to expreſs a plant growing in Caramania, and ſometimes 
a preparation of that plant, or pigment made from ir, 
The word frequently occurs in the writings of Avicenng 
and Serapion. 

ALVUS, among Anatomi/?s, is ſometimes uſed to expre'; 
the lower belly, or venter. a 

ALvus is more uſually taken among Phyſicians, for the 
ſtate and condition of the feces, or excrements, contained 
within that cavity. 

Thus, when a perſon is laxative, it is called alvus liquida; 
and when coſtive, alvus ad/{ri&a. 

They who are of a looſe belly in their youth are gene- 
rally coſtive in their old age; and they who are bound 
in youth, are often looſe when old. A laxer ſtate in 
youth, and rather bound than looſe in old age, is moi: 
deſirable. 

Binders of the belly are labour, fitting in a chair, fuller's 
clay laid over the body, diminution of food, eating once 
a day inſtead of twice, little drinking, and that only 
after a full meal, reſt after meals. On the. contrary, 
things which looſen the belly, are, walking and eating 
more than uſual, ſticring after meat, intermixing draughts 
with eating ; and it ought to be obſerved, that a vomit 
binds a looſe belly, and looſens a bound one; and that a 
vomit taken immediately after meat binds the bclly, but 
2 until a conſiderable time aſter, looſens the ſame. 

eltus. 

ALWAIDII, a ſect of Mahometans, who hold that all 
great crimes are unpardonable, and the criminals repto- 
bated to cternity. 

The atlwaidii ſtand in oppoſition to the MoRG.—They 
attribute leſs eſſicacy to the true belief in the ſalvation di 
men, than the reſt of the muſſulmen. 

ALYPIAS, in the Materia Medica, a ſpecies of turbit), 
reſcribed by ſome phyſicians for the purging of bile. 
zome write the word alypon, and define it by white 17 bit. 

Galen uſed alypum, aaurov, for a minorative, or medicine 
that gently purges. 

ALYPON Mowrm CET1, otherwiſe WHITE TURBITH, 
a plant which grows in ſeveral parts of France, particu- 
larly in Provence and Languedoc. It is a kind of sEN A. 

ALYPUM, in Botany, a name given, by ſome authors, 0 

a ſpecies of ſpurge, the TITHYMALUs amygdalcades a.. 

gulf, or narrow-leaved almond ſpurge of Tournelort. 

PURGE, 


ALYPUM is likewiſe a name given, by ſome authors, to 
ſpecies of DoGs-bane, diſtinguiſhed by Mr. 'Tournefor!, 
by the name of apocynNUM maritimum Venetum, ſal 
Jie, flore pur pures; the purple - flowered fea apocynum © 

enice, with willow-like leaves. ; 

ALvpUM is alſo a name given to the globularia of Liu. 
neus. 


| ALYSSON, in Botany, a name given, by ſome authors, © 


the MYAGRUM, or gold of pleaſure. 

ALYSSON, rougk-leaved, the SUBULARTA of Linnæus. 
ALLYSUM, called 4 /i, by Tournefort. Sce MaD' 
WORT. 
ALYTARCHA, in Antiquity, a prieſt of Antioch in 85 
ria, whoſe office was to lead up the me/tigophort, 0 ol 
gelliphori, officers with whips in theic hands, wh ® 
tended at the games or combats of the arblcte, nam. 
raged them to behave ſtoutly, and, on occaſion, 1erves * 
proverre good order, and keep off the crowd. 

e officer who preſided at the Olympic gam 
ſometimes denominated aljtarcha. : hl. 
Some will have the ahtarcha to be the ſame with the . 
lenodicus, of which opinion are Faber and Pridcaus- 10 
Van Dale ſhews them to be different offices; not 5 
that the alytarchi might ſometimes be ſubſtituted ot 
hellenodici, to perform ſome parts of their function. 4 i 
The ahtarchi were the fame with what were called 
ſome other places, 4htæ. n 
— in the Materia Medica, the name gien 


AMA 


the Arabian Plyſicians, to that kind of gourd called in 


the CITRUL 
— the er ie. It is an oblong, and uſually 


led gourd, and contains in its cavity a conſiderable 
ky 5 water, which is drank by people of the places 
where the plant is common, to quench thirſt, It con- 
tains ſeeds of an oblong figure, flatted, and covered with 
d ſkin. : 
\{ZAGIAT, in the Materia Medica, a name given, by 
the Arabian writers, to all the vitriolic minerals. It is 
itten zagi, Or z EGI. 
JZ aRac, in . Materia Medica of the Arabians, a 
name given to a kind of cAur hon, which was coarſe, 
and of a brown colour. It ſeems to have been the ſame 
with our rough camphor, as imported from the Indies, 
before being purified. : i 
ALZIZ, in 4 Materia Medica, a name given by Serapio 
and Avicenna, to the roots of the traſt. 4 he ow 
212 is the name of a river in Africa, according to Leo; 
and the roots probably had this name from their being 
found in great plenty on the banks of that river, the tra 
always growing in wet places. ; 
ALZUM, in Botany, a name given, by the ancients, to 
the tree which produces the gum BDELLIUM. It is alſo 
written alrum and aldum, which laſt ſeems the proper 
way. The gum of this tree was called, by the Ara- 
2 mokel, and the ſame word mokel is uſed as the 
name of a fruit of a palm-tree. 
AMA, in Eccleſcaftical Writers, denotes a veſſel wherein 
wine, water, or the like, were held, for the ſervice of 
the euchariſt. 
In this ſenſe, the word is alſo written amula; ſometimes 
alſo kama, and kh:mula, 
Ama is ſometimes alſo uſed for a wine-meaſure, as a caſk, 
pipe, or the like. 
Ama, AME, or rather AMEs, ewng, a ſort of cake. Are- 
- tzus uſes this word to expreſs the quantity of hellebore 
which is ſufficient for a doſe in ſtrong conſtitutions, 
when given in a v-/77:20, by 
AMABYR, or Amv#BrYR, in ſome Ancient Cuſtoms, the 
price of a maidenhead; or a ſum of money to be paid 
the lord upon marrying a maid of his manor. —1 his 
cuſtom is ſaid to have anciently obtained in 2 — 
amabyr was paid to the prince: alſo in the honour o 
Clun belonging to the earl of Arundel, till earl Henry, 
in the time of queen Mary, in conſideration of fixty 
pounds, releaſed it to ail his tenants by the name of the 
ceuſtom of amabyr and chevage. 
AMADOW, a kind of black-match, tinder, or touch-wood, 
which comes from Germany. It is made of a ſort of 
large muſhrooms, or ſpungy excreſcences, which com- 
monly grow on old trees, eſpecially oaks, aſh, and firs. 
This ſubſtance being boiled in common water, and after- 
wards dried and well beaten, is then put into a ſtrong lye 
prepared with falt-petre, after which it is * put to 
dry in an oven. Ihe drugpiſts ſell this match wholeſale 
in France, and ſeveral hawkers retail it. 
ome give to the amadow the name of pyrotechnical ſpunge, 
becauſe of its aptneſs to take fire. 

AM ADOWRY, a kind of cotton which comes from 
Alexandria, by the way of Marſeilles. | 
AMAIN, or Auavxz, a ſea term, uſed by a man of war, 

to his enemy ; and lignitying, yietd. 
2 to ſirite amain, is, to lower, or let fall, the top- 
ails. 
The word 13 alſo written, any.” Moving any is to 
make a ſign to another veſſel, by waving a bright ſword, 
or other thing, as a demand for ſtriking its top-ſails. 
—This is commonly done cither in the fore- top, or on 
e poop. 

AMAIN is alſo a term uſed in letting down a thing, b 

4 tting E y a 
tackle, into the hold, or elſewhere, in the lowering a 
yard, or the like, to denote, that the ſailors are to let go 
that part of the rope which they held before, and let 
A 705 81 8 ealily, and by degrees. 

» or AMALGAM, in Chemiſtry, a maſs of 
MERCURY, united and incorporated with a METAL. 
he w d 5 1 
3 ow amalgama is er of Geo du, loge- 
en MC Haut, 14 jon; and is applied to the ALLAYS 
of metallic metals with mercury, which 1s capable of be- 
be more or leſs caſily with almoſt all metallic 
lubltances, 
1 of mercury with lead, is a ſoft, ſriable 
. ilver colour. 
<7 walking and [ringing this amalgama with fair warm 
Kg in a glaſs mortar, the impurities of the metal will 
Nin Water; and by changing the water, and re- 
tg. farther purified, —Boerhaave mentions it as one 
5 Fa ay 12 in chemiſtry, to contrive to bring 
quor, at laſt, as clear and unſullied as when fir 


poured 
Vor. I. Ne 13, 


and by the people of ſome parts 


lotion again and again, the metal will be far-| 


on the amalgama ; which, he ſays, might afford | 


AMA 


a method of making 
them from the baſer. 0 4 | | 
This 1 way of purifying metals, may be eaſily 
applied to all the metals, except iron and copper. 
ALGAMATION 
humid way. ; ö : 5 
AMALGAMATION in the dry way, is performed in a mortar 
for the purpoſe, deſcribed by Becher and others. . 
AMALGAMATION: in the humid way, is when part of the 
metal is firſt diſſolved in its proper menſlruum, and aſter- 
wards precipitated into an amalgama, by the addition of 
MERCURY. | 1 
ee is denoted by chemiſts by the letters 


the nobler metals, or procuring 


is either done in the dry, or in the 


The amalgam of gold, filver, tin, lead, zink, biſmuth, 
and copper, with quickfilver, are all white; and when. 
the quantity of metal is large in proportion. to that of 
the mercury, they thicken into a kind of paſte. | 
All METALS, except iron and copper, ſpontaneouſly 
umte and amalgamate with mercury; but gold with the 
greateſt facility; ſilver the next; then lead, and tin 
copper, and regulus of antimony, with difficulty ; iron, 
and, as Mr. Gellert ſays, cobalt, ſcarce at all; but with 
all other metals and ſemi-metals, mercury may eaſily 
be amalgamated: The amalgamation of all metals with 
mercury is much facihtated by heat; but with reſpect 
to the metals which unite with difficulty with mer- 
cury, it cannot be effected without heat. All metals 
ought to be divided into very ſmall parts, when they 
— to be amaigamated by trituration, without fuſion or 
eat. 

AMALGAMATION of copper. The amolgamating mercury 

with copper is a very difficult proceſs, mercury not mix- 
ing well with that metal unleſs when in fuſion, and the 
heat ſufficient to keep it in that ſtate being great enough 
to evaporate the mercury; Trituration, however, may * 
made to ſupply the place of heat, firſt reducing the cop- 
per to an exceeding fine powder. This amalgama boiled 
in river water, and then diſtilled in a retort, and coho- 
bated twice, leaves the copper, in form of a new metal, 
of the colour of gold, and more ductile than before. 
Shaw's Lectures, p. 433. 
Amalgamations of copper may likewiſe be performed by 
diſſolving the metal in agua fortis, diluting the ſolution 
with twelve times rhe quantity of pure water, then hcat- 
ing it, and putting intoit poliſhed plates of iron ; by this 
means the copper will be precipitated to the bottom, and 
the iron diſſolved. Pour off the liquor, and waſh the 
precipitated powder with hot water, till it become in- 
ſipid. The powder being well dried, and put into a glaſs 
mortar, with an equal quantity of hot mercury, an amai- 
gama will be made. 

AMALGAMATION of gold is uſually performed by heating 
the laminæ or plates of that metal red-hot ; after which, 
quickfilver, previouſly heated, is to be poured upon them, 
and the mixture is to be ſtirred with a little iron rod, till 
it begins to riſe into ſmoke.—It is then thrown into a 
veſſel full of water, where it coagulates, and becomes 
managcable. 

This amalgamation is in great uſe among goldſmiths and 
gilders; who, by this means, render gold fluid and duc- 
tile for their purpoſes. - Such mixture or amaſ/gama being 
laid on any other metal, for inſtance, copper; and this 
afterwards placed on the fire to evaporate, the gold will 
be left alone on the ſurface of the copper; which makes 
what we call GILDING, | 
The blackneſs adhering to the amaigama may be waſhed 
away with water; and a great part of the mercury may be 
preſſed out through a linen cloth; and the reſt being eva- 
porated in a crucible, by a gentle and gradual heat, the 
gold remains behind in an impalpable powder, which 
admits better of being burnithed, than that which is 
procured by grinding of old-leaf.— Gold retains about 
thrice its own weight of mercury. See Tables of Ar- 
FINITY. | 
The method of extracting gold by amalgamation is thus 
deſcribed by Dr. Lewis: the gold ſands, firſt cleared of 
groſſer particles by water, are dried, and a ſmall propor- 
tion, leſs than a hundredth map of their weight, of mer- 
cury, is poured on them; the whole is well kneaded to- 
gether, that the mercury ney Bren as much as 
pollible, into all the interſtices between the grains; upon 
which it imbibes the atoms of gold it meets with, and 
the ſand is afterwards waſhed off with water. In the 
mines of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, where the gold is 
bedded in ſtones, the ſtony matter 1s reduced to a very 
fine powder, that oy, atom of the gold may be laid 
open to the mercury. The powder is ſoaked for ſome 
time in a ſolution of common ſalt; the mercury is 
ſqueezed in through a linen cloth, ſo as to fall like dew 
all over the ſurface; and the mixture being well ſtirred 
and kncaded, a gentle heat is applied, by which the ac- 
2Q - tivity 


tivity of the mercury is ſo far increaſed, that the incor- 
poration of the gold with it, which in the cold requires 
about thirty days, is effected by this method in five or 
ſix days. | | 
There is another method of 1 the amalgamation, 
deſcribed by Alonſo Barba. He puts the powder, with 
a ſuitable quantity of mercury and water, into a dee 
copper veſſel fixed in a furnace, and applies a fire ſuſh- 
cient to keep the water boiling. He likewiſe employs a. 
ſmall wooden mill to aſſiſt the ebullition of the water in 
giving motion to the earthy powder, which continually 
riſing and falling down again, is brought into frequent 
contact with the mercury at the bottom, ſo as to give 
out its gold to the mercury in as many hours as the 
common proceſs without heat requires days. 
When the gold is judged to be united with the mercury, 
the earthy powder is waſhed off by water, ſo as to leave 
the amalgam clean. The gold-duſt, or filings, diſperſcd 
through the ſweepings of the goldſmiths ſhops, are re- 
covered alſo by amalgamation with mercury. Com. Phil. 
193, &c. 

NI of iron, It is well known, that this ope - 
ration has been reckoned extremely difficult, if not abſo- 
lutely impoſſible. However, M. Navier ſucceeded in 
combining mercury with iron by the following proceſs. 
Having made ſtrong ſolutions of iron and of mercury 
ſeparately in diſtilled vinegar, he put equal quantities of 
each into a matraſs, which he placed in balneo marie. 
As ſoon as the liquor became very hot, there began to 
be formed on its ſurface, and within it, an extremely 
light, fine, white ſubſtance, reſembling ſnow, which exi- 
dently contained mercury and iron, in a ſaline form, in- 
timately united with each other. The liquor being fil- 
tered, left behind this ſnowy ſubſtance, which, when 
waſhed and dried, appeared to be a ſilvery maſs, made 
by the union of innumerable cryſtals in the form of thin 
1 without — or acrimony. Mem. de Math. 
& de Phyf. vol. vi. Mem. 2. | 

AMALGAMATION of lead is thys performed. Melt a pro- 
-per quantity of-pure lead in an iron crucible, remove the 
veſſel from the fire, and when the metal is a little cooled, 
Pour to it an equal weight of clean mercury, which will 
immediately enter the lead with a hiſſing noiſe. Stir the 

mixture well together with an iron rod, and when cold, 
it will appear in the form of a ſoftiſh brittle maſs, calle 
the amalgam of mercury with lead. | 
Biſmuth promotes the action of mercury upon lead in a 

remarkable manner. Mercury impregnated with one 
fourth, one eighth, one twelfth its weight of biſmuth, 
diſſolves maſſes of lead, in a_gentle warmth, without 
the agitation, or triture, or comminution, or melting 
heat, neceſſary for uniting lead with pure mercury. 
Lewis's Ed. of Neumann's Works, p. 93. 

AMALGAMATION of platina, Dr. Lewis rubbed together 
one ounce of plalina with ſix ounces of pure quickſilver, 
together with a little common ſalt and water, and a few 
drops of ſpirit of ſalt, in an iron mortar. After the 
grinding had been continued for about ſix hours, the 


——. 


AMALGAMATION of tin is made in the fame way with that 


AMALGAMATION 1s alſo applied, in a leſs proper ſenſe, 


AMALOZQUE, in Zzolegy, a name under which Nierem- 


AMAN, a ſort of blue cotton cloth, which comes from 
AMANDAVAS, in Ornithology, a ſpecies of the FR1v- 


AMANITA; ſee AGaRicus. | 
AMARACUS, among Ancient Naturalifis; fee Sap! 


mercuty mixt with it; at this time pour water 
N and continue rubbing it with che peſtte Ir 
time z pour out the turbid. water, and add freſh, till all 
the looſe powder is waſhed off; then dry the amalgam 
with a ſpunge. Cramer's Art of Aſſaying, p. 232. 

To ſeparate the filver from this amalgama, 1 read a thin 
leather over a wide earthen or glaſs veſſel, fold it up in 
the form of a bag, and put the amaigama into it; tie the 
bag very firmly at the top, and ſqueeze it very hard 
— the greateſt part of the mercury will be forced throusꝭ 
into the veſſel placed undetneath.; untie the bag, 1 
all the filver and gold, if there be any there, will be 
found remaining in it, with about an equal quantity of 
the mercury mixed with it. Put this paſte into a glass 
retort, ſet it in a ſand heat, adapt on a receiver, with , 
quantity of water in it; let the noſe of the retort be im. 
merſed in the water, make a fire conſiderably ſtrong, and 
the mercury will all be driven into the receiver, talling 
into the water with a hiſſing noiſe. If you hear a crack. 
ling in the retort, diminiſh the fire a little; when no 
more quickfilver can be driven over by a great fire, let 
the retort grow cool, then take it away, and ſplit it by 
means of a thread dipped in brimſtone tied round the 
belly of the retort, and then ſet on fire: take out the 
— and in an open fire run it, with the help of bo- 
rax, into a maſs. Ibid, 


of lead. This is uſed for tinning looking-glaſſcs, and 
for making mercury- balls, uſed in purifying water. Mr. 
Canton firſt obſerved, that a ſmall quantity of this an- 
gama, with a very little chalk or whiting, being rubbed 
on the culhion of a glaſs globe, or on the oiled fill. 
rubber of a tube, would contribute to increaſe the power 
of electricity; ſo that they might be excited by this 
means to a very great degree with very little friction, 
eſpecially if the rubbers made more damp or dry, 
as occaſion may require. Phil. Tranf, vol. lii. p. 461. 


to a ſolution of ſulphur with mercury. | 
In this ſenſe ama/gamation amounts to the ſame with mol. 
lification, or ſoftening z in which ſenſe the word is uſed 
by ſome ancient chemiſts. 


berg deſcribes a Mexican bird. The neck of this is red; 
it is of the ſize of the turtle, and lives about the lakes 
and rivers, but has not webbed ſeet; the breaſt, belly, 
and under-part of the wings are white; the tail is wa- 
riegated with black and yellow, and it has two black 
circles, a finger's ſpace aſunder, round the neck and 
breaſt. It has a very long and ſlender beak, and feeds 
on the infects common in 2 places. Ray. 


the Levant by the way of Aleppo. | 


GILLA, common in the Eaſt Indies, 


CHUS., 


grains of platina appeared to be coated with the quick- | AMARACUS, in Botany; ſee Baſlard FEVERFEW. 
ſilver, ſo as to cohere together into a kind of imperfet | AM ARADULUS, in Botany, a name ſometimes given to 
amalgam. After repeating the experiment ſeveral times, | the woody NIGHTSHADE. 


and evaporating the mixture, he: always found, upon { AMARANTH, an order of mieden inſtituted in 


examining the dark coloured powder, intermingled with 


ſhining particles which remained, that a part of the 5 


tina was diſſolved by the mercury, and that the undiſ- 
—_— grains were coated with it. Com. Phil. &c. 
p. 508. 

NN of ſilver is performed much after the 
ſame manner with that of gold; or it may be previouſly 
diſſolved in agua fortis, and then precipitated. Mr. Gel- 
lert obſerves concerning this amalgam, that its ſpecific 
gravity is not only greater than the intermediate ſpecific 
gravity of the mercury, and of the filver, but that it is 
even greater than the ſpecific gravity of mercury, al- 
though ſilver is much lighter. Metall. Chym. tom. i. 
This amalgam is uſed in the operation of filvermg, and 
alſo in making rhe Arbor Diane. 
Method of extracting ſilver by amalgamation is this: wath 


the ores, earths, ſtones, ſands, &. in which ſilver hes | 


hidden in its metallic form, and when well waſhed, in- 
fuſe them in very ſour vinegar, in a clean wooden, or 

laſs veſſel ; about one tenth part of alum muſt alſo be 
firſt boiled, and diſſolved in this vinegar, let the vinegar 
entirely cover the ore, and leave it thus for one or two 
days. Decant off the vinegar, and waſh the macerated 

owder in pure warm water, till the water becomes quite 
inſipid, when juſt poured upon it; dry the powder, and 
put it into an iron mortarz then add mercury four times 
the quantity of the dried powder, and with a wooden 
w fitted to the ſize of the mortar with a large round 

cad, beat the whole. till every part of the powder is ren- 
dered of a blackiſh colour, by the minute globules of 


4 


the feaſt, the queen threw off her habit, which was co. 


. mitted, including ſixteen lords, and as many ladies, be- 


AMARANTH, AMARANTHUs, of the monoecia due 


Sweden by queen Chriſtina in 1645, at the cloſe of a 
annual feaſt, celebrated in that country, and 
Wirtſchaft. | | 
This feaſt was ſolemnized with entertainments, ball, 
maſquerades, and the like diverſions, and held fron 
evening till the next morning. That princeſs, thinking 
the name too vulgar, changed it into that of the feaſt if 
the gods, becauſe each perſon here repreſented ſom? 
deity, according as it fell to his lot. The queen aſſumed 
the name of Amarante, that is, 1 or immer 
The young nobility, dreſſed in the habit of nympbs aut 
ſhepherds, ſerved the gods at the table. — At the end o 


vered with diamonds, leaving it to be pulled in pieces 
by the maſques; and, in memory of ſo gallant 3 feall 
founded a military order, called, in Swecklh, eſcii[ebo, r 
into which all that had been preſent at the fea [were 3 


ſides the queen. Their device was the * * of ani 
rante, compoſed of two A's, the one exect, the other 
inverted, and interwoven together; the whole inclo 
by a laurel. crown, with this motto, dalle nella meme 
Bulſtrode Whitlock, the Engliſh embaſſador from r 
well to the court of Sweden, was made a knight 9 
order of amarante.—-On which account it ſeems Whit 
that we ſometimes find him ſtyled Sir Bulſtrode 
Ock. - 


elaſs ; flower-gentle, or prince's: feather, in Botan. 
charaQers ate theſe: it hath male and female flower || 


AMA 


ant. The flower hath no petals, but the em- 
2 — nn of three or five leaves, which is com- 
on to both ſexes. The male flowers have in ſome ſpe- 
Bon che, in others five flender ſtamina, The female 
— have three ſhort ſtyles; the ſeed-veſſel hath one 
cell, in —_ is lodged a fingle globular ſeed. There 
hy rar of this plant cultivated in gardens for their 
beauty, are raiſed on hot-beds; and in June or July may 
be planted into the borders of the pleaſure garden, ſhad- 
ing them until they have taken new root; and in dry 
weather they ſhoul be well watered. . : | 
All the ſpecies of this plant are drying and aſtringent, 
but heat not in a violent degree. Schroder recommends 
the flowers of the common large garden - kind dried and 
wdered, as good in diarrhceas, dyſenteries, hzmor- 
rhages of all kinds, and incontinence of urine z but they 
are very little uſed in the preſent practice. 
AMARANTH expreſſes a colour inclining to purple. The 
name is derived from the flower. 
AMARANTHOIDES, in Botany, globe amaranth, or 60M- 
PHRENA of Linnæus. Wu 
The culture and propagation of theſe plants is, in all 
reſpects, the ſame with that of the aAMaRanTH ; onl 
that they muſt have a greater ſhare of heat, and mu 
be forwarded more in the ſpring. 
The flowers of this plant are commonly known by the 
name of everlaſting flowers; and, if kept in a dry place, 
after having been gathered in their full perfection, and 
before they begin to decay on the plant, they will retain 
their full beauty — 
AMARYLLIS, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Botany, the name 
of a genus of plants of the hexandria monogynia claſs, 
called in Engliſh aaffodil-lily, and by other botanical 


fix petals; the ſti 
AMATIDES, in 


a is divided into three ſegments. 
atural Hiſtary, a name given by Bar- 


ſtone, of which they recorded a wonderful virtue in re- 

fiſting the fire. i : 

AMATORII muſeuli, in Anatomy, an appellation ſometimes 

given to thoſe muſcles of the eyes which give them a 

caſt ſideways, and aſſiſt in that particular look by ſome 

called eg ing. | ; 

When the abductor and humilis act together, they give 

this oblique motion. 

AMAUROSIS, in Medicine, a deprivation of fight; the 

eye remaining fair, and ſeemingly unaffected. 

The word is formed of euavpw, I darken. 

Amauroſis is the fame with what the Latins more uſually 

call gutta ſereng. 

A perfet] amaureſis is when the blindneſs is total; when 

there is ſtill a power of diſtinguiſhing light trom dark- 

nels, the diſeaſe is called by 
amauroſis, There is a periodical fort which comes on 
inſtantaneouſly, continues for hours, or days, and then 

diſappears. The nydaleps is conſidered by ſome as a 

ſpecies of this diſeaſe. This diſorder muſt be carefully 

diſtinguiſhed from the glaucoma, or CATARACT, and a 

vertigo, which require different methods of treatment. 

If the amauroſis ſucceeds a fever, or comes upon the 

aged, or very infirm, a cure is not to be expected; if 

one eye fails, the other uſually ſoon follows. But if the 
caſe be flight, and the habit of the body robuſt, if it 
happens 6 the meaſles, or ſmall-pox, or in pubertine 

Virgins, it is ſometimes cured. 

r. Hey, ſurgeon at Leeds, mentions ſeveral caſes of 
patients afflicted with the amaureſis, who were relieved 
by being electrified. Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. v. 
his diſtemper is ſometimes denominated ſuffuſia nigra, 
the black cataract. 

The amourofis differs from the AMBLYOPIA, this being 

in an inferior degree. For methods of cure, &c. ſee 

Heiſter, Hoffman, St. Ives, &c. 

AMAUSA, a name by which the chemiſts have called the 
carb made of lead and cryſtal with various admix- 
res, for imitating gems. | 

AMAXOBI; ſee Hamaxonir. 

AMAZON, in Antiquity, denotes a bold, courageous wo- 
man, capable of daring, hardy atchievements. 

MAZONS, in a more peculiar ſenſe, denote an ancient 

vation of warlike women, who founded an empire in 

Ala Minor, upon the river Thermodoon, along the 

Toaſts of the Black Sca. 
The Amazons are ſaid to have formed a ſtate out of which 

I were excluded. What commerce they bad with 
a lex, was only with ſtrangers z they killed all their 

male children, and cut off the right breaſts of their fe- 

_ to make them more fit for the combat. From 

eL eireumſtance it is, that they are ſuppoſed to 

* * N 
ms, — Viz; from the privative a, and uatos, 


I 8 * . 
©18 a point controverted, even among ancient writers, 


writers LILI10-narcifſus z the corolla is bell-ſhaped, with | 


tholomæus Anglus, and other writers of his time, to a | 


de St. Ives an :mperfed | 
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AMA 


| whether ever there really were, ſuch a nation of. Ama: 
: zon5 ?—Strabo, Tales, and others, abſolutely deny 
it: on the contrary, Herodotus, Pauſanias, Diodorus 8i- 
culus, Trogus Pompeius, Juſtin, Pliny, Mela, Plutarch, 
&c. exprelly aſſert it. GED 
Hi tes mentions a law among the Amazons, where- 
by they were doomed to remain virgins, till ſuch time as 
they had ſlain three men of their enemies.—Hg adds, 
that the reaſon. of their cutting off the right breaſt was, 
to make the right arm the ſtronger ; as ſuppoſing, this 
would now receive the whole nutriment, Opich would 
otherwiſe have been divided between both. 3 
Some authors relate, that, inſtead of killing, they only 
twiſted the legs of their male children, to prevent their 
being able to contend with them for the maſtery. ; 
Dr. Bryant, in his Analyſis oſ Ancient W ex- 
plodes the above account of the. etymology and e abliſh- 
ment of the Amazons as fibulous; and obſerves, that 
they were, in general, Cuthite colonies from Egypt and 
Syria, who formed ſettlements in different countries, 
and that they derived their name from zon, the ſun, 
which was the national object of worſhip. Vol. iii. 
p- 463. | 
M. Petit, a French phyſician, publiſhed a Latin diſſer- 
tation, in 1685, to prove, that there was really a nation 
of Amazons; it contains abundarice of curious inquiries, 
relating to their habit, their arms, the cities built by 
them, 8&c.—On medals, the Amazoms buſt is - uſually 
armed with a little ax, called . b1pennis, or any borne 
on the ſhoulder, and a buckler, in form of a half-moon, 
by the Latins called pelta, on the. left arm. Hence that 
ot the poet : | 


Nen tibia Amazonia eft pro me ſumenda ſeturis, 
Aut exciſa levi pelta gerenda manu. 
Ov. ex Pont. 


We read of Scythian Amazons in Herodotus ; of Lybian 
Amazons, in Diodorus Siculus; and of German Amazons, 
in Lucius Florus. Later geographers and travellers alſo 
ſpeak of Mingrelian and Georgian Amazons; Amazons 
in America, in Monomotopa, in the Philippine iſlands, 

in Denmark, &c. 

The Amazen of South America, living on the banks of 
the great river which bears their name, make the greateſt 
figure in modern ſtory. 'They are repreſented as go- 
verned and led to war only by their queen. No men are 
ſuffered to live among them; though thoſe of ſome 
neighbouring nations are ſuffered to viſit them, at a cer- 
tain ſeaſon, for the ſake of procreation. "The females 
iſſuing from this commerce are bred up with care, and 
inſtructed in what relates to war and government; as to 
the males, they ate ſent away into the country of their 
fathers. 

Some modern geographers and travellers mention Ama- 
zent ſtill in being.—John de los Sanctos, a Portugueſe 
Capuchin, in his deſcription of Athiopia, ſpeaks of a 
race of Amazons in Africa; and Ancas Silvius gives us 
a very preciſe account of a republic of real Amazons, in 
Bohemia, which laſted nine years; founded by the cou- 
rage of a-maid named Valaſca. 

AMAZON is alſo applied, in a figurative ſenſe, to bees, 
becauſe among theſe inſects the temales alone are com- 
monly ſuppoſed to bear ſway. 
Ariſtotle, - treating of the . of bees, profeſſes 
himſelf ignorant of their ſex; and therefore, willing to 
keep up the -prerogative- of the males, calls their go- 
vernor gag, rex, in which he has been followed by 
the generality of authors. ; 

An ingenious writer of our own country, takes the li- 
berty to ſtrain the ordinary ſigniſication of. the word rex, 
and in ſuch places tranſlates. it gucen, this being an 
Amazonian, or female kingdom. | 
Mr. Warder has publiſhed a work under the title of the 

True Amazons, or the Commonwealth of BxeEs. 

AMAZONIAN, ſomething relating to, or reſembling 
AMAzZONSs. - 

AMAZONIAN #ingdom, is particularly uſed. for a feminine 
one, or that wherein the females alone bear rule. 

AMAZONIAN-Habit, in Antiquity, denotes a dreſs formed in 
imitation of the Amazons. 

Martia, the famous concubine of the emperor Commo- 
dus, had the appellation Amazonian, becauſe ſhe charmed 
him moſt in a habit of this kind. Hence alſo that prince 
himſelf engaged in combat, in the amphitheatre, in an 
Amazanian habit; and of all titles the Amazonius was 
one of thoſe he moſt delighted in.—In honour cither of 
the gallant, or his miſtreſs, the month December was 
alfo denominated. Amaaonius. 5 

Some alſo apply Amazinian habit to the hunting dreſs 
worn by many ladies among us. 21 M} a 

AMAZONIUS is an appellation given to a kind of paſtil, 
or troche, anciently uſed againſt * .of the ſtomach, 
and vomiings.— The ingredients of which it is — 

| Poled, 
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AMBAITINGA, the name of a tree, whoſc leaves are ſo 


poſed, are ſmallage, aniſe-ſeed, wormwood, myrrh, pep- 
r, cafloreum, opium, and cinnamon. 

AMBA, in Botazy, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the manga Indica, or MANGo-tree, called alſo 
ambalam, and ambe. 

AMBACHT, in Topography, denotes a kind of juriſdiction, 

or territory, the poſſeſſor whereof has the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, both in alto and baſſo; or of what is called in 
the Scotch law a power of pit and gallows, 1. e. a power 
of drowning and hanging. 
In ſome ancient writers ambacht is 1 uſed for 
the juriſdiction, government, or chief magiſtracy of a city. 
The word is very ancient, though uſed originally in a 
ſenſe fomewhat different. Ennius calls a mercenary, or 
ſlave hired for money, ambactus; and Cæſar gives the 
fame appellation to a kind of dependents among the 
Gauls, who, without being ſlaves, were attached to the 
ſervice of great lords, | 

AMBAGES, ci cumlicution; an indirect difcourſe, or phraſe, 
tending to expreſs or ſhew ſomething by a compaſs of 
words or ſentiments fetched from afar. 

AMBAIBA,; the name of a tree in Braſil, called by the 
Indians, tip/9ca. Ray's Hiſt, Plant. 


ays Hiſt. Plant. 
AR, in the Materia Medica, a name by which 
ſome have called muſk-ſeed. 
AMBARVALIA, in Antiquity, a feaſt, or 8 among 
the Romans, celebrated annually, in honour of the god- 
deſs Ceres, in order to procure a happy harveſt. 
At theſe feaſts they ſacrificed a bull, a ſow, and a ſheep ; 
which, before the ſacrifice, were led in proceſhon thrice 
around the fields; whence the feaſt is fappoſed to have 
taken its name: from the Greek at, about; or the La- 
tin ambio, I go round; and arvum, field. — Though others 
write it ambarbalia, and ambarvia, and deduce it from 
ambire urbem, to go round the city. 
From the beaſts offered in ſacrifice, the ceremony was 
alſo called 8VOVETAURILIA. 
Some will have the ambarvaiia to have been held twice a 
year; the firſt time towards the end of January, or, as 
others think, in April; and the ſecond time in July, or, 
as Roſinus imagines, in Auguſt; at the time when the 
harveſt was ripe, maturis frigibus. Which opinion is the 
more probable, in that Ovid, who, in his Faſti, deſcribes 
the Eaſt: in the firſt ſix months of the year, from 
January to June incluſive, ſays nothing of the ambar- 
valia. 
The ſacrifice offered on this occaſion was hence called 
ambarvale ſacrum, and hoftia ambarvalis. 
The ambarvalia were of two kinds, public and private. 
The private were thoſe ſolemnized by the maſters of ſa- 
milies, accompanied with their children and ſervants, in 
the villages and farms out of Rome. —They walked three 
times round the grounds, every one being crowned with 
leaves of oak, and ſinging hymns in honour of Ceres, 
After the proceſſion, they went to ſacrifice. 
The ambarvale carmen was a prayer preferred on this oc- 
caſion; whereof we have the formula preſerved in Cato. 
The public ambarvalia were thoſe celebrated in the boun- 
daries of the city; and in which the twelve FaAaTREs 
arvales officiated pontifically, walking at the head of a 
proceſhon of the citizens, who had lands and vineyards 
at Rome. | 
The prayer, or formula, here uſed, was avertas morbum, 
mortem, tabem, nebulam, impetiginem, peſeſtatem. 
Some make a quinquennial as well as an annual ambar- 
valia, the one performed once every luſirum, the other 
once a year, 
The prieſts who chiefly officiated at the ſolemnity, were 
called fratres ARVALES, 
AMBARVALIS flos, in Botany, a name given, by ſome 
authors, to the polygala, or milkwort. 
AMBASSADOR ; ſee EmBAassAaDoR. 
AMBE, in Anatomy, a ſuperficial jutting out of a Bowe. 
AMBE, in Surgery, is alſo uſed as the name of an ancient 
inſtrument, with which they reduced diſlocated bones, 
The ambe, or commander, is mentioned by Hippocrates, 
and has its partizans among the moderns, eſpecially for 
replacing the arm. 
It conſiſts of an horizontal lever, and a fixed point made 
of a piece of wood ſtanding vertically, to the extremity 
of which the lever is jointed by a hinge. The patient 


rough, that they may be uſed to poliſh hard wood. 
R 7 


ſitting, and his arm that is hurt being raiſed, the ma- 


chine is puſhed forward under the arm-pit, as far as can 
be, curandum, ſays Hippocrates, ut quam penitiſſim? alam 
ſabeat. The arm is tied to this horizontal piece, and 
then an aſſiſtant bears upon the ſcapula and the clavicula, 
whilft another prefſes down the lever, and thus makes 
the bone come into its place again. a 


/ 


counter extenſion are made; the dangerous conſequ 
of which are, firſt, that the reduction is very difficult, 


to remedy theſe defetts, by giving t 
t 


The capital defect of the ambe is, that it puſhes the head 
of the bone into its _— before the extenſion 
938 4 


AMB 


becauſe the bone is not conducted by the ſame way it 
took in luxating itſelf, and that one meets with obſtacle, 
from the parts that ſurround it, even the ſcapula itſelf 
on which it articulates. Secondly, in making efforts for 
ſurmounting thoſe obſtacles, one runs the riſque of turn. 
ing inwards the cartilaginous edge of the cavity of the 


ſeapula, or the capſula ligamentoſa. The third defect gf 


the ambe of Hippocrates is, that it cannot move the 
luxated bone, but from below upwards conſequently 
the machine is only proper in luxations directly down. 
wards; and yet it is certain, that the arm luxates itſelf 
both outwards and inwards, and luxations forward are 
very frequent. In thoſe caſes, the ambe is uſeleſs, and 
being dangerous in luxations downwards, it follows, that 
this machine labours under very great defects. 

Mr. le Cat, in the Phil. Tranſ. N* 469, has endeavoured 


uſe of a new ambe, not ſubject to 


e inconveniencies of 
the old one. 


AMBER, fuccinum, or karabe, in Natural Hiftory, &c. a 


yellow tranſparent ſubſtance, of a gummous or bitumi- 
nous form or confiſtence, of a reſinous taſte, and a ſmell 
like oil of turpentine z chiefly found in the Baltic ſea, 
along the coaſts of Pruſha, &c. of uſe in medicine, and 
in divers arts. 

The word is originally Arabic, ambar, or anbar, which 
ſignifies the ſame. 

This ſubſtance has been of great repute in the world from 
the very earlieſt times we have any knowledge of ; many 


ears before Chriſt" it was in eſteem as a medicine; and 


lato, Ariſtotle, and Herodotus, and among the poets, 
Aiſchylus, and others, have commended its virtues. In 
the times of the Romans it became in high eſteem as a 
gem; and in the luxurious reign of Nero, immenſe 
quantities of it were brought to " he and uſed for or- 
namenting works of various kinds. Long after this, 
Theodoric king of the Goths ſhewed a high eſteem for 


it. However well known, and however bighly eſteemed 


this ſubſtance was in theſe ages, its nature and origin 


yet remained unknown through a long ſeries of time, 
and various conjectures were made about it in the dif- 
ferent places where people were poſſeſſed of it among 
their gems. FA 

The generality of the falſe accounts of amber have been 


owing to the ignorance of the perſons who have taken 


upon them to give the hiſtory of it: they have, in gene- 
ral, taken upon hearſay what they have related, or bor- 
rowed it from books they were not able to underſtand. 
Thus we find the many places in Aſia and Africa cele- 
brated for producing large ſtores of amber, are taken 
upon credit from the old authors, who have mentioned 
ambra as being found there: theſe copiers not diſtin- 
guiſhing, that ambra in theſe places is not given as the 
name of ſuccinum, or amber, but that of the rich perfume 
called ambergris, which is found there, though the real 
amber never was. 

The name of oriental aner, ſo common with ſome, 
ſeems to have been alſo owing to a miſtake, but of an- 
other kind; the GUM coepal, brought from the Eaſt In- 
dies, is very like amber, and ſome of the fantaſtic writers 
in chemiſtry have called this by the forced name of ori 
ental amber. Hence thoſe who read their works, with- 
out perfeAly underſtanding them, have ſuppoſed that 
amler was common in the Eaſt Indies; and as all the 
gems of that part 'of the world are ſuperior to thoſe of 
other places, they began to call all the fine pieces of this 
foflil, by the pompous name of oriental amber. But it 
is certain, that we have no authentic account of its ever 
having been found in any of thoſe regions. All the 
intelligent perſons, Who have reſided in the Eaſt In- 
dies, lay, that they never ſaw or heard of amber be- 
ing found there. And, upon the whole, it ſeems 


e deſcription and 


very rational to conclude, that oriental amber never 


exiſted, otherwiſe than in the error before mentioned, 
of calling COPAL by that name. This we arc very 
well aſſured of, that the Chineſe, who are as cu 
ning a people as any in the world, expend annually 
with us vaſt ſums of money in buying European amber, 
and have done ſo at all times ſince we have trafficked 
with them; and it is by no means to be ſuppoſed that 
they would purchaſe it of us, if they had it nearer home. 
Europe ſeems the only region of the world where ambir 
is produced : it ſeems alſo to be produced almoſt all o 
Europe, but not in equal plenty, nor 8 j 

German dominions, and the country about the Baltic, 
claim the prerogative above all other places. Harm” 
who has given the above mentioned account of the £7 

of the ancients, &c. in regard to the places of its org), 
has been, too free in cenſuring the moderns for . 
to ſome parts even of Europe: he ſcruples to beliels 


that Italy, Spain, and even England, produce 1 * 


— 


AMES 


2 : he ſuppoſes that jet, which is called 
but in nt pl 14g 7 — in theſe es: = 
/ the authors of theſe accounts made 
impoſed upon kur found there ; but nothing is more 
| in, 
the worl , 


other 11 05 time thrown on the ſhores of Yorkſhire, 


other places, and found even in our clay-pits ; 
_ oh 42 for tile-clay, between Tyburn = Ken 

n Gravel-pits, have afforded man arg and 
that behind St. George's Hoſpital, at Hyde-park Corner, 
has afforded fine ſpecimens, one of which has been 
wrought into a beautiful cane-head of three inches long; 
and if we mention Dr. Woodward, and the other au- 
thors, who have themſelves taken it up, we ſhall have 
no room to doubt of its being real amber, not JE, as 


Hartman ſuppoles. M7 | 
Henman ER” and Bohemia, are famous for the amber 
dug up there at this time. Germany affords great quan- 
tities of amber, as well dug up from the bowels of the 
earth, as toffed about on the ſhores of the ſea and rivers 
there. Saxony, Miſnia, and Sweden, and many other 
places in this tract of Europe, abound with it. Den- 
mark has afforded, at different times, ſeveral quantities 
of ſoffile amber ; and the ſhores of the Baltic abound 
with it. But the countries lying on the Baltic afford it 
in greateſt abundance of all; and of theſe the moſt 
ntiful country is Pruſſia, and the next is Pomerania. 
ruſſia was, as early as the times of Theodoric the 
Goth, famous for amber; for this ſubſtance coming into 
great repute with this prince ſome natives of Pruſſia, 
who were about his court, offered their ſervice to go to 
their own country, where that ſubſtance, they ſaid, was 
produced, and bring back great ſtores of it. They ac- 
cordingly did ſo; and from this time Pruffia had the ho- 
nour to be called The Country of Amber, inſtead of Italy, 
which had before undeſervedly that title. | 
The amber of Pruffia is not only found on the ſea-coaſts, 
but in digging 3 and though that of Pomerania is gene- 
rally brought from the ſhores, yet people, who dig on 
different occaſions in the v eart of the country, at 
times find amber. Phil. Tranſ. N' 248. p. 5. See Ma- 
TRIX Succini. 
Junker deſcribes, after Neumann, the Pruffian amber- 
mines, which are the richeſt known. 
Firſt, at the ſurface of the earth, is found a fratum of 
ſand. Immediately under this ſand is a bed of clay, 
filled with ſmall flints of about an inch diameter each. 
Under this clay lies a fratum of black earth, or turf, 
filled with foſſile wood, half decompoſed, and bitumi- 
nous; this ſtratum is extended upon a bank of minerals, 
containing little metal, except iron, which are conſe- 
_ pyrites. Laſtly, under this bed the amber is 
ound, ſcattered about in pieces, or ſometimes accumu- 
lated in heaps. | | 
Naturaliſts are greatly divided as to the origin of amber, 
and what claſs of bodies it belongs to ; ſome referring it 
to the vegetable, others to the mineral, and ſome even to 
the animal kingdom. — Its natural hiſtory, and its che- 
mical analyſis, afford ſomething in favour of each opi- 
nion. 
Pliny deſcribes it as a refinous juice, ouſing from aged 
* pines and firs e ſay from poplars, whereof there 
© are whole foreſts on the coaſts of Sweden), and diſ- 
* Charged thence into the ſea, where, undergoing ſome 
* alteration, it is thrown, in this form, upon the ſhores 
* of Pruſſia, which lie very low : he adds, that it was 
* hence the ancients gave it the denomination ſuccinum ; 
l from ſuccus, juice. 
is opinion of the ancient naturaliſt ſeems confirmed 
obſervations of many of the modern ones; particu- 
nc of the learned father Camelli. Phil. Tranſ. N- 
Some ſuppoſe it a BITUMEN, trickling into the ſea from 
rraneous ſources z and there concreted into this form, 
and thrown aſhore by the waves. But as good amber 
has been found in digging at a conſiderable diſtance from 
e ſea, as that gathered on the coaſt. 


ers ſuppoſe amber a compound fubſtance.— Pruſſia, 


ſay they, and the other countries which produce amber, 


are moiſtened with' a bituminous juice, which mixin 
with the vitriolic 


ember ; which is more or leſs pure, tranſparent, and firm 
as thoſe parts of falt and bitümen are more or 


and are mixed in this or that proportion. 
Mr. B in his Tour bo Silly and Malta, fa 

river Gearretta, formerly celebrated by the 
Simetus, throws up near ite 


— 


all amber is o 
tile amber is firſt waſhed into the ſea out of the cliffs; 


N great quantities of amber. Vol. i. Lett. 12. p. 
282. | | 
He mentions alſo a kind of artificial amber, not uncom- 
mon there, made, as he was told, from coPaL, but 
very different from the natural. Ib. p 284. 
If the people, who collect amber on the ſhores of the 
altic, were more curious and particular in their obſery- 
ations of the maſſes they find, we ſhould doubtleſs have 
much more lights into its true hiſtory and nature. There 
is no queſtion, but that ſome pieces of it are toſſed up 
there ſo imperfecthy formed, that the proceſs of nature 
may be ſeen in their different ſtages. Pieces have been 
ſometimes found ſo ſoft, as to receive the impreſſion of 
a ſeal: theſe are always not only perfect amber in other 
reſpects, but they are obſerved to have a ſmell ſtronger 
than the common amber has. Theſe pieces ſometimes 
harden immediately, on being expoſed to the air, but 


ſometimes they retain this ſoftneſs many months. We 


have an account of ſuch a piece in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, which had retained this ſoftneſs a whole 
year, in which time it had lain among other pieces of 
amber; and of another maſs very ſoft on one fide, and 
hard on the other, and containing in the ſoft part a fly 
buried, Phil. Tranſ. Ne 57. | 
Hartman has evidently proved, that amber is formed of 
a BITUMEN, mixed with vitriol and other ſalts; and 
though this is allowed him in ny ne to the foſſile amber, 
many diſpute whether the ſea or hau/lile amber, as they ex- 
preſs it, be ſo 7 It is, however, very evident, that 
the ſame origin, and ried A all the ba 


though Hartman thinks it very poſſible, that ſome of it 
tidy be formed in the earth under the ſea, and be waſhed 
up thence, The hauftile, or ſea-amber, is uſually finer 
to the eye than the file; but the reaſon is, that it is 
diveſted of that coarle coat with which the other is co- 
vered while in the earth. Hartman's Hiſt. Succini, 

The chemiſts are as much divided on this head as the 
naturaliſts, Amber being ſound by diſtillation to yield an 
acid ſpirit, which precipitates into a ſalt, is inferred, by 
ſome, to be of a mineral nature ; this being a circum- 


| Nance peculiar to that kingdom, and never found in the 


diſtillation of vegetables : to which may be added, that 
amber diſſolves in alcohol, not in water; and melts at the 
fire, and is inflammable; which are characters that ſeem 
to refer it to the claſs of ſulphurs, or bitumens. 
Others, on the contrary, argue it to be of the vegetable 
kind, from its reſolving into the ſame principles with 
vegetables, viz. water, ſpirit, ſalt, and oil.—Boerhaave 
reſembles it to camphire, which is a concrete oil of the 
aromatic plants of Loc countries, elaborated by heat into 
a cryſtalline form. 
Amber, though fuſible with a ſmall fire, and concreting 
again when cold, yet differs from the metals, and other 
fuſible bodies of that kind, in this, that as ſoon as cold 
they are the ſame as before melting; but amber, when 
it has once been melted, is no longer amber, it loſes its 
beauty and hardneſs; and the true reaſon of this is, that 
being compoſed. of BITUMEN and ſalt, the ſalt flies off 
in the heating, and leaves the remainder little better 
than the ſimple re/iduum of an evaporated petroleum, or 
any other liquid bitumen. There have been people, at 
different times, who have pretended to have an art of 
melting ſmall pieces of amber into a maſs, and. conſti- 
tuting large ones of them ; but this ſeems ſuch another 
undertaking as the making of gold; all the trials that 
have yet been made by the moſt curious experimenters, 
roving, that the heat which is r to melt amber, 
is ſufficient to deſtroy it. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 248. p. 25. 
Hartman indeed mentions an accident, which ſhews a 
poſſibility of many pieces of amber being combined into 
one by an operation of nature, 3 it never could be 
effected by art. A ſheep was once killed in Pruſſia, in 
whoſe ſtomach a large piece of amber was found, which 
was compoſed of ſeveral other ſmaller pieces, the join- 
ings of all which might be ſeen, though as firm as the 
ieces themſelves, This is a proof that the creature had 
wallowed the whole in ſmall pieces with its food, and 
that nature, by the heat and juices of its ſtomach, had 
ſoftened thoſe pieces without melting them, ſo as to make 
them unite firmly, tho? not ſo as to be thoroughly blended 
with each other. Could art arrive at this, which. it is 
not probable it ever will, even this is' far ſhort of what 
is pretended of melting amber, and caſting it into what 
form is deſired. 
There are ſeveral indications which diſcover where am- 
ber is to be found. —The ſurface of the earth is there 
covered with a ſoft ſcaly ſtone ; and vitriol in particular 
always abounds there, which is ſometimes found white, 
ſometimes reduced into a matter, like melted glaſs, and 
ſometimes figured _ petrified wood. 
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Amber aſſumes all figures in the ground: that of a pear, 
an almond, a pea, &c. In amber there have been ſaid 
to be letters found very well formed; and even Hebrew 
and Arabic characters. Within ſome pieces of amber 
have likewiſe been found leaves, inſets, &c. included; 
which ſeems to indicate, either that the amber was ori- 
&inally in a fluid ſtate, or that having been expoſed to 
e ſun, it was once ſoftened, and rendered ſuſceptible 
of the leaves, inſects, &c. which came in its way. The 
latter of theſe ſeems the more agreeable to the .— 
non, becauſe thoſe inſects, &c. are never found in 
the centre of the pieces of amber, but always near the 
ſurface. 
It is obſerved by the inhabitants of the places where am- 
ber is produced, that all animals, whether terreſtrial, 
aereal, or aquatic, are extremely fond of it; and that 
they frequently find pieces of it in their excrements, and 
in their bodies when opened. 
"The bodies of inſets, found buried in amber, are viewed 
with adiniration by all the world; but of the moſt re- 
miarkable of theſe, many are to be ſuſpected as counter- 
feit, the great price, beautiful ſpecimens of this kind ſell 
at, having tempted ingenious cheats to introduce animal 
bodies in ſuch artful manners into ſeemingly whole pieces 
of amber, that it is not eaſy to detect the fraud. The 
factitious curioſities in amber, which are pretended to be 
pieces of this foſſil, with inſects embedded in it, are 
uſually no other than a hardened varniſh, not having the 
hardneſs, or other qualities of amber. Some few of 
them are amber melted, into which the inſets have been 
ut in that ſtate, but theſe are very coarſe and brittle. 
heſe two kinds of cheat are diſcovered by their want of 
hardneſs, or by e ms fides of the piece, to find 
the joining where it has been ſplit. 
Many ſpecies of the fly kind, however, are obviouſly 
and indiſputably lodged by nature there. Among this 
tribe of animals, the ſeveral ſpecies of the ichneumon fly 
are found the moſt numerous; the common houſe and 
fleſh flies are alſo frequently found thus preſerved ; and 
it is remarkable, that of theſe ſome have preſerved, and 
others have wholly loſt their natural colours. Theſe are 
ſometimes found in cloudy pieces of amber, but much 
more frequently in the perfectly clear and fine ones; 
and in theſe many are ſeen plainly to be encruſted with 
a thin coat of the matter of the amber, ſeparate from 
the maſs. 
Some of theſe, which are incloſed in it, are plainly ſeen 
to have ſtruggled hard for their liberty, and even to have 
left their limbs behind them in the attempt; it being no 
unuſual thing to ſee, in a maſs of amber that contains a 
ſtout beetle, the animal wanting one, or perhaps two of 
its legs; and thoſe legs left in different places, nearer 
that part of the maſs from which it has travelled. This 
alſo may account for the common accident of finding 
legs, or wings of flies, without the reſt of their bodies, 
in pieces of amber ; the inſets, to which theſe have be- 
longed, having, when entangled in the yet ſoft and viſ- 
cid matter of the amber, eſcaped, at the expence of leav- 
ing theſe limbs behind them. Drops of clear water are 
ſometimes alſo preſerved in amber. "Theſe have doubt- 
leſs been received into it while ſoft, and 22 by 
its hardening round them. They are uſually contained 
in cavities too large for them, though ſometimes the 
holes are filled up. In ſome ſpecimens, the holes alone 
remain without any moiſture. Naturaliſts, who have 
been ſo curious as to examine this liquor contained in 


the amber, have found it to be of an auſtere taſte, like 


that in which vitriol had been diſſolved: others mention 
the having met with it wholly inſipid, and ſome taſting 
of ſea- ſalt. It is eaſy to account for a drop of water, of 
any of the three kinds, being found in amber, but the 
vitriolic water is the moſt natural there, as there is al- 
ways great plenty of vitriol where the amber is found. 
Beautiful leaves of a pinnated ſtructure, reſembling ſome 
of the ferns, or maiden-hairs, have been found in ſome 
— but theſe are rare, and the ſpecimens of great 
value. 

Mineral ſubſtances are alſo found at times lodged in 
maſſes of amber. Some of the pompous collections of 
the German princes boaſt of ſpecimens of native gold 
and ſilver in maſſes of amber; but as there are many 
ſubſtances of the marcaſite, and other kinds, that have 
all the glittering appearance of gold and ſilver, it is not 
to be too haſtily concluded, that theſe metals are really 
lodged in theſe beds of amber. Iron is found in various 
thapes immerſed in amber, and as it is often ſeen eroded, 
and ſometimes in the ſtate of vitriol, it is not impoſſible 
but that copper, and the other metals, may be alſo 
ſometimes immerſed in it in the ſame ſtate; and that the 
bluiſh and greeniſh colours, ſometimes found in the re- 
cent pieces of timber, may be owing, like the particles 


AMB 


of the gem colours, to thoſe metals; but as the 
by their denſe youre always retain their colours «. 
lighter and more lax bitumen uſually loſes what it 
of this kind, by keeping ſome time. Small pe 
grains of ſand, and fragments of otfier ſtones, are — 
unfrequently alſo found immerſed in amber. 

There is one very eaſy way of diſtinguiſhing alſo whe. 

ther theſe are real and natural curioſities, or whether at 

has been concerned in them; which is by examinin 8 

what depth in the maſs the creature lies. Inſecis naw. 

rally embedded in amber are always found near its fy. 
face, or, at leaſt, there are few found otherwiſe, Th, 
artificially buried creatures are always lodged in or vez; 
the center. The reaſon of this is plain ; for the anig 
knows the deeper the creature lies, the better his ar 
will be concealed ; and that if he had lodged it near the 
ſurface, the natural tranſparence of the thin plate of 
amber which lay over it, would have ſhewn the fall; 
by bringing the artificial hollow too near the eye. Phy, 

Tant. 248. p. 21. | 
The moſt remarkable property of amber is, that, when 
rubbed, it draws or attracts other bodies to it; and this, 
it is obſerved, it does, even to thoſe bodies which the 
ancients thought it had an antipathy to; as oily bodies, 
drops of waier, ſweat of human bodies, &c. 

Add, that by the friction it is brought to yield light 
pretty copiouſly in the dark; whence it is reckoned 
among the native php hri. 
This property which amber poſſeſſes of attracting light 
bodies, was very anciently obſerved. Thales of Mile. 
tus, fix hundred years before Chriſt, concluded from 
hence that it was animated, But the firſt perſon, who 
expreſly mentions this ſubſtance, is Theophraſtus, about 
the year 300, before Chriſt. The attractive roperty of 
amber is hikewiſe occaſionally taken notice of by Pliny, 
and other later naturaliſts, particularly by Gaſſendus, 
Kenelm Digby, and Sir Thomas Brown ; but it was ge- 
nerally apprehended that this quality was peculiar to 
amber and jet, and perhaps agate, till Gilbert publiſhed 
his treatiſe De Magnete, in = year 1600. From u- 
Tpoy, the Greek name for amber, is derived the tem 
ELECTRICITY, which is now very extenſively applied 
not only to the power of attracting light bodies inherent 
in amber, but to other ſimilar powers, and their various 
effects, in whatever bodies they reſide, or to whatever 
bodies they may be communicated. 
Some diſtinguiſh amber with regard to its colours, into 
yellow, white, grey, and black —But the two latter are 
properly of a different nature and denomination ; the 
one called JET, the other AMBERGRIsS, 
The white is moſt valued for medicinal uſes, as being belt 
digeſted, of the moſt odoriferous ſmell, and containi 
the greateſt quantity of volatile ſalt.— The yellow is mal 
* by thoſe who work it into beads, and other toys, 
25 of its tranſparency. 
ere are two methods of rendering amber tranſparent; 
either by cementing lumps of it with ſand, during fory 
hours, in an iron pot; or by digeſting them, during 
twenty hours, in boiling rape-ſeed oil. 

AMBER is the baſis of all varniſhes. For the method of 
diſſolving this ſubſtance into varniſh, ſee V arni188. 
But if amber could be diſſolved without impairing its 
tranſparency, or one large maſs be made of it by uniting 
ſeveral ſmall ones, it is eaſy to ſee what Ea be the 
advantages of ſuch a proceſs. The art of embalming 
might poſſibly be alſo carried to a great height by this, it 
we could preſerve the human 3 in a tranſparent caſe 
of amber, as the bodies of flies, ſpiders, graſhoppers, 
&c. are to a great perfection. Something of a ſubſi- 
tute of this kind we have in fine roſin, boiled to a great 
hardneſs, and perfect tranſparence; this being diflolved 
by heat, and & bodies of ſmall animals ſeveral times 

* in it, they are thus coated with colophony, that 

in ſome degree reſembles amber; but this muſt be kept 
from duſt. Shaw's Lectures, p. 425. 

For the methods of diſſolving amber in oils, the advat- 

tages of ſuch ſolutions, and a farther account of its pie” 

aration for varniſhes, the curious may conſult Di. 
wis's Commerc. Phil. Techn. p. 366, & ſeq. 

AMBER is reputed of ſome medicinal efficacy ; being uſed 
in ſuffumigations, to remove defluxions ; and in poder, 
as an alterant, abſorbent, ſweetner, and aſtringent- 

In times of the plague, thoſe who work in amber at Kor 
ningſberg, are ſaid to be never infected; whence it 
held a preſervative. —lIt is alſo eſteemed a lithontripte, 
diuretic, and promoter of the menſes. 
It is oreferibed in the fuer albus, in convulſions, and in 
all diſorders of the nerves. It is alſo given in coughs, 
diſeaſes of the lungs; and is by ſome 77 
mended in inveterate head-achs. Its doſe is * 
ſeruple to two. Its 
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rations are, 
Ausf x, J a, 


acid liquor, rocured from amber, 
it with a ſand heat, with 


tobacco-pipes, bricks, ſand, 


ad ſill 
lyerizing and diſtillin 
by P* hou the addition 0 


1 chiefly uſed externally in rheumatic pains and aches q 


; ly, in inveterate gleets, &c. | 
und intern. is a fine, 3 ponderous, yellow 
a cored after the ſpirit, Kea the degree of 
* Ebi, by rectification, becomes a good antihyſ- 
eo] and emmenagogue; being very ſubtile and pene- 
trative. 
wo ele the dark muddy oil of amber drawn per ſe, take 
ro pu th of good 2 Bam: of Ee a 
— of the oil; mis them, and diſtil them together, 
und à large proportion will come over very tranſparent, 
and fincly coloured. 5 "FIR f | 
Aubtr, volatile Jalt of. — The principal chemical produc- 
tion of amber, is a peculiar acid ſalt; which riſes after 
the oil, and fixes in the neck of the retort, &. Mr. 
Potts concludes from ſeveral experiments, that the acid 


- of this ſat is eſſentially different from the three mineral | 


acids, and approaches neareſt to thoſe of the vegetable 

kingdom. See ACID of Amber. : 

It is a good cephalic, and detergent z and Quincy fays, 
it extremely attenuates, and cuts, and penetrates, the 
moſt remote and minute receſſes; and thus ſcours, as it 
were, the whole nervous ſyſtem. Its chief tendency, 
he adds, is to ſecretion, and what it carries along with 
it, is by urine. It alſo contributes, with alexipharmics, 
to promote a diaphoreſis; and is ſcarce ever omitted in 
reſcription for chronic caſes, as epilepſies, palſies, &c. 
The great conſumption of this medicine, and the ſmall 
proportion that amber ields of it, occaſions it to be fre- 
quently adulterated with ſal ammoniac, nitre, cream of 
tartar, ſalt of coral, &c. 1 

AR, tinfture of, is procured by digeſtion in ſpirit of 
wine with a ſand-heat.—It is preſcribed with the ſame 
intentions as the ſalt of amber. 

Amer, black, gagates. See JET. 

Auer, liguid, and balſam of, ſee BALSAM. | 

AMBER-SEED, or muſſ-ſeed, is a ſeed that is ſomewhat like 
the millet, of a bitteriſh taſte, and brought dry to us 
from Martinico and Egypt.—The Egyptians uſe it inter- 
nally, as a cordial, to fortify the heart, ſtomach, and 
head, and to provoke luſt.— It gives a grateful ſcent to 
the breath, after eating ; but it is not proper for thoſe 
who are inclinable to vapours. 

AuBER-TREE, anthoſpermum, in Botany, a genus of the po- 
hramia dioecia. Its characters are theſe ; it is male and 
female in different plants, and the male flowers have no 
petals. The female flowers have the ſame ſtructure as 
the male, but have no ſtamina z an oval germen is 
ſituated in the bottom, which becomes a roundiſh cap- 
ſule, having four cells, and containing ſeveral angular 
ſeeds. There is but one ſpecies. | 
The beauty of this ſhrub is its ſmall evergreen leaves, 
which grow as cloſe as heath, and being bruiſed between 
the fingers emit a very fragrant odour. 
It is but of late years, that this plant could be propagated 
by ſeeds, no female plants being in our gardens ; they 
were, therefore, continued from cuttings, until ſeeds 


were procured from the Cape of Good Hope, from 
which both kinds were raiſed. aku 


AMBERDBEI, in Botany. See CenTAURY. 
AMBERGRIS, AuBer-GREAsSE, AmBRA GRISTA, a fra- 
grant drug, that melts almoſt like wax; and is com- 


monly of a greyiſh or aſh-colour, and is uſed both as a 
* and a cordial, 

t 1s found on the ſea-coaſts, in ſeveral countries; as, 
along the ſouthern, and eaſtern parts of Africa, Mada- 


gaſcar, the Maldives, ſome parts of the Mediterranean, 


and in the Weſt Indies, about the iſlands of Bermudas 


and Jamaica; alſo on the coaſts of Carolina, and the 
weſtern coaſts of Ireland. It is likewiſe ſaid to be found 
N the coaſts of Norfolk, and in the iſlands of Orkne 
tis ſometimes whitiſh, browniſh, and ſtreaked with — 
lowiſh, blackiſh, &c. 

{ ne 1s a great variety of opinions among naturaliſts 
— regard to its origin and production: to rehearſe 
8 em all, would make a volume. Klobius recites eighteen, 
o which we could add half as many more. — The prin- 
oo may be reduced to theſe which follow. | 
4 — take it for the excrement of a bird, called in the 
2 agaſear language aſchibobuch ; which being melted by 
way eat of the ſun, and waſhed off the ſhore by the 
i . ey lay is ſwallowed up by whales, who return 
. 9 the condition we find it. 
fiſh 8 ſpeak of it as the excrement of a cetaceous 
Tonk Þ cauſe ſometimes found in the inteſtines, and 

""mes in the feces themſelyes, of ſuch animals. 
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But to both theſe hypotheſes it is objected, that we have 
no inſtance of any excrement capable of melting like 
wax. Beſides, the error of theſe opinions may be de- 
tected by chemical experiments; the dung of all ani- 
mals admitting of a ſolution in aqueous menſtrua, but 
obſtinately reſiſting the moſt highly rectiſied ſpirit of 
wine. Add, that if it were the excrement of a whale, 
it ſhould rather be found in ſuch places where thoſe ani- 
mals abound, as about Greenland, &c. than about the 
Maldive iſlands, Soffala, Melinda, Cape Comorin, &c. 
where no whales are found. | 
3- Others take it for a kind of wax, or „which diſ- 
tils from trees, and drops into the ſea, where it congeals, 
and becomes ambergris. | 
4. Others, and particularly many of the orientals, ima- 
gine it ſprings out of the bottom of the ſea, as naphtha 
does out of ſome fountains.— They add, that the only 
ſprings hereof are in the ſea of Ormus, between the 

rabian and Perſian gulphs. Edriſſi, who is of this 
opinion, in the firſt climate of his Geography, mentions 
pieces of ambergris on thoſe coaſts, weighing a full quin- 
tal.—Paludanus and Linſchotten alſo ſpeak of it as a ſort 
of bitumen, gradually working up from the bottom of 
the ſea, and hardening in the ſun. 

. Others take it for a ſea-muſhroom, torn up from the 

om by the violence of tempeſts; it being obſerved, 

that ambergris is never found but during the ſouth-weſt 
monſoons, after ſtorms. 
6. Others aſſert that it is a ve e production, ifſuing out 
of the root of a tree, whole roots always ſhoot toward 
the ſea, and diſcharge themſelves into the ſame.—This 
account we-have in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, from 
one of the Dutch factors at — and the ſame is 
confirmed by Mr. Boyle. 
7. Others ſuppoſe it a ſpongious kind of earth, which 
the working of the ſea waſhes from off the rocks; where, 
being lighter than water, it floats.— Others are of opi- 
nion, that it is a bituminous matter; that it is at firſt li- 
quid, and runs into the ſea ;z and that it is there condenſ- 
ed, and reduced into a maſs. 
8. Others maintain, that ambergris is made from the ho- 
ney-combs which fall into the ſea from the rocks, where 
the bees had formed their neſts. —This opinion ſeems to 
have ſomething of experience on its ſide; ſeveral per- 
ſons having ſeen pieces that were half ambergris, and 
half plain —— 5 and others, again, having found 


large pieces of ambergris, in the middle of which, when 


broken, they diſcovered both honey- comb, and honey. But 
the error of this hypotheſis may be detected by chemical 
experiments; as honey likewiſe admits of a ſolution in 
aqueous men/trua, but reſiſts the moſt highly rectified 
ſpirit of wine. 

. Dr. Boylſton, and Mr. Dudley, in the Philoſophical 
Franſactions, aſſert, that the ambergris is a true, animal 
concrete, formed in balls, in the body of the male ſper- 
maceti whale, and lodged in a large oval bag, over the 
teſticles, at the root of the penis. Phil. Tranſ. N* 385, 
and 387. 

It is certain, the whale-catchers have divers times found 
ambergris in their ſpermaceti whales, and that chiefly 
in the larger and older fort; and it is from the in- 
formations of Mr. Atkins, and other whale-catchers, 
that Mr. Dudley chiefly drew his account.—But it is 
added, that it is not one ſpermaceti whale in a hun- 
dred that is found to have ambergris. Mr. Neumann 


. abſolutely denies it to be an animal ſubſtance, as not 


yielding, in the analyſis, any one animal principle. It 
may indeed, he ſays, be found in whales; but it muſt 
have been ſwallowed by them. 

Mr. Neumann, — to the king of Pruſſia, after an 
ample recital of all the different opinions advanced by 
others, gives us his own ; which is, that ambergris is a 
BITUMEN, iſſuing out of the earth into the ſea ; at firſt 
of a viſcous conſiſtence, but hardening, by its mixture 
with ſome liquid naphtha, into the form wherein we find 
it. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 433, N' 434, Ne 435. Mr. Car- 
theuſer is of the ſame opinion. 

This opinion ſeems to be the beſt founded, and is 
ſtrengthened by this circumſtance, that ambergris is found 
in the greateſt quantities in the ſea, about the ifland of 
Madagaſcar, where the ſubterrancan parts are ſuppoſed 
to be impregnated with bituminous matter. 

The pieces are frequently ſeen compoſed of divers ſtrata, 
laid one over another, with ſtones and other bodies in- 
cloſed therein, and the ſtrata are ſometimes full of little 
ſhells, which ſeem a ſpecies of concha anatiſera; whence 
it may be conjectured, that the ambergris has — 
been in a fluid ſtate, or, at leaſt, that it has been d 
ſolved, and in that ſtate has formed itſelf afreſh, and in- 
veloped ſuch bodies as happened to be in its way. 
Ambergris is of conſiderable uſe among periumers, my 
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melt it over a 
and tinctures of it It would be of more uſe in phy ſic 
too, were not its ſmell ap: to occaſion vapours. 
There is a preparation, however, recommended by Hoff- 
man, which is ſaid not to be attended with theſe ill con- 


ſequences. The preparation is made in the following 


manner. =_ 
Let the ſpirit of roſes, perfectly GERD be, not 
only once, but twice, at leaſt, drawn o from the ſalt 
of tartar, which is burnt, or calcined, in a vehement 
fire. By this means there is produced a ſpirit, which by 
its penetrating quality, enters into the inmoſt ſubſtance 
of the ambergris, and ſo ſeparates and reſolves its oleous 
contexture. 
This, we are aſſured, will not excite commotions and 
agitations in a weak body, as does the common prepa- 
ration of ambergris, which is made with a mixture of 
muſk or civet. Hoffm. Obſerv. Phyſic. Chem. lib. i. 
cap. 18. | 
It bo into the compoſition of many cordial, ſudo- 
- rific, and alexeterial waters. But its chief virtue conſiſts 
in its antiſpaſmodic and ſedative qualities, ſimilar to thoſe 
of muſk and caſtor, and its power of relieving certain 
hyſterical, convulſive, and other nervous affections. It 
may be taken inwardly from half a grain to ten or twelve 
grains, or more; for as to doſes there can be no fixed 
rules. about remedies and diſeaſes of theſe kinds. 
Ambergris is very commonly - counterfeited and adul- 
terated. The firſt generally conſiſts of muſk, civet, ſto- 


rax, laudanum, and aloes wood, mixed together; the | 


latter of a large quantity of bullock's blood, duly fla- 
voured with muſk and civet. It is one of the mot 
azreeable perfumes z but muſt be proportioned ſo ſpa- 
ringly, as that while it improves the ſmell of what it is 
added to, its own may not be felt. 
Neumann gives the chemical characters of this bitumen, 
and its analyſis, by diſtillation. He diſtinguiſhes the 
ſophiſtications of ambergris, and obſerves, that it is 
totally ſoluble in oils and vinous ſpirits, and that it 
ields the ſame products as AMBER. See the particu- 
— and the proofs of this in Neumann's Works, p. 
230, & ſeq. ä 
We have various inſtances in authors, of vaſt pieces of 
this matter: one of the largeſt that has been known in 
Europe, was brought by the Dutch Eaſt-India company, 
toward the cloſe of the laſt century, and kept in their 
houſe for ſome years. It was almoſt round; meaſured 
two feet in diameter, and weighed an hundred and 
eighty-two pounds. The great duke of Tuſcany offered 
fifty thouſand crowns for it. We are told, however, that 
one was taken up near the Cape of Good Hope, which 
weighed three hundred pounds ; and another, if we ma 
credit the relation, fifteen thouſand pounds. Phil. Tranſ. 
Ne 263, N* 232. 
AMBERGRIs may be known to be genuine by its fragrant 
ſcent, when a hot needle or pin is thruft into it, and its 
melting like fat, of an uniform conſiſtence. Whereas 
the counterfeit will not yield ſuch a ſmell, nor prove of 
ſuch a fat texture. 
One thing however is very remarkable, that this drug, 
which is the moſt ſweet of all the perfumes, ſhould be 
capable of being reſembled in ſmell, by a preparation of 
one of the moſt odious of all ſtinks. r. Homberg 
found, that a veſſel in which he had made a long di- 
geſtion of the human feces, acquired a very ſtrong and 
erfect ſmell of ambergris, inſomuch that any one would 
wie thought a great quantity of efſence of ambergris had 
been made in it. The perfume was ſo ſtrong and offen- 
ſive, that the veſſel was forced to be removed out of the 
elaboratory. Mem. Acad. Roy. 17co.. 
AMBERING is uſed, by ſome writers, to denote the giv- 
ing a ſcent or perfume of amber to any thing. 
This is otherwiſe called enambering. Hook, Phil. Col- 
let. Nꝰ 4. 
Dr. Hook mentions an extraordinary: method of amber- 
ing in infinitum, 1. e. with a ſmall quantity of amber, and 
other requiſites, enambering an hundred, or a thouſand 
pounds of ſugar, or the like, ſo as the firſt matter till 
remains undecayed, to be uſed again. Ibid. _ 
AMBIDEXTER, one who uſes both hands alike, the left 
as well as right, or in caſes where only the uſe of one is 
neceſſary. 
The word is compounded of ambo, both, and dexter, right 
hand; by analogy to the Greek apgids&ig, which fig- 
nifies the ſame. | 
Women, according to the obſervation of Hippocrates, 
are never ambidextrous. But this is denied by ſome mo- 
derns, who give inſtances of the con though it is 
owned, they are but few in compariſon of thoſe that 
are found in the other ſex. 
It may be imputed to education and habit, that men as 


tle fire, and make extracts, eſſences, 


o 


| 


well as brutes are not all ambidexters,. there hats. 
ference of right and left in the nature 9 N. * 
are even forced to be at ſome pains. to enure the ; urle 
under their care to forego the uſe of their Www 
How far it may be our advantage to be depriyeg : 
our natural dexterity, may be doubted. It 10 wu 
there are infinite occaſions in life, when it would 
ter to have the equal uſe of both hands. Su bebe. 
oculiſts are of neceflity obliged to be amid, . t 
ing, &c. in the left-arm, or left-ankle, and bleed 
on the left-eyes,” cannot be well performed but bid 
left-hand. Divers inſtances occur in hiſtory where the 
left-hand has been cultivated preferably 8 the the 
But by the laws of the ancient Scythians, people * 
enjoined to exerciſe both hands alike, without t 
wo Penman for ap 1.0. or left; and Plato enjoing 
ambidexterity to be obſerved and encouraged in hi 
po. a 7 A 7 in his ne. 
In the Grecian armies, their more diſtingui : 
their pikemen and halbardeers, as a he the 


- firſt line of their battalions, were to be able to fight in. 


differently with left-hand or right. We find ; 

tioned iu Seripune, that, on an r 
the ſingle tribe of Gad produced 700 brave me ho 
fought with the left-hand as well as the right, pom 
Roman hiſtorians aſſure us, that they had gladiator wh, 
were trained up to the ſame exerciſe. An ingenioy 
French writer is ſurpriſed, that among all the modem 

refinements in the art of war, none have thought of re. 
ſtoring the ancient practice of forming ambidexter;, which 
it is certain might be of conſiderable ſervice in the 

\ of regen 7 
MBIDEXTER, in a legal ſenſe, denotes a perſon w 
money from both of the contendin tha 3 
them in their cauſe. In this ſenſe the word may be 
plied to a judge, juror, a follicitor, or the like.—Ibe 
penalty on a juror, in ſuch caſe, is to forfeit pets; 
TANTUM, ten times as much as he receives. 

AMBIEGNA, in Antiquity, an appellation given to a vie 
tim, which was ſurrounded, or attended at the time d 
offering it, with other lefler ones. 

In this ſenſe, the word is alſo written ambegui. We real 
of ambiegne oves uſed in ſacrificing to Juno, which wer 
ſheep, having brought forth twins, and offered up wit 
their two lambs faſtened on either fide. 

AMBIENT, a term applied to ſuch things as encompai 
others round about. 

The word is formed of ambire, to encompaſs. 

Thus, the bodies ſituate around another wy are calle 
ambient, and often the CIRCUM-AMBIENT bodies.—Tit 
whole _ of air, becauſe it encompaſſes all things u 
the face of the earth, is often by phyſical writers call 
by way of eminence, the ambient, or ambient air. 

AMBIGENAL hyperbola. See HYPER BOLA. 

AMBIGU denotes a kind of mixed entertainment, when: 
in both fleſh and fruit are ſerved together; fo thati 
ſeems doubtful whether to denominate it a mere colk- 
tion, or a meal. 

AMBIGUOUS, ſomething dubious, obſcure, or whic 
may be taken in different ſenſes. See EqQuivocal. 
The word is formed of ambo, both, and age, I drive; q.d. 
that which keeps the mind wavering, or in ſuſpeaſ; 
not knowing which ſide to chooſe. f 
The anſwers of the aneient oracles were always an. 
guous. 
An anonymous writer has publiſhed a diction of an 
biguous words. Lexicon Philoſophicum de Ambiguitat 
Vocabulorum, Francof. 1597. 4to. 
Ambiguity is occaſioned either by a wrong choice of 
words, and the uſe of equivocal terms, or by an umpre 
per arrangement of them. Ambiguities of the laſt kind 
are either, where the arrangement leads to a wrong ſent 
or where the ſenſe is left doubtful. Dr. Campbell © 
preſſes the former by the term equivocation, and app” 
priates that of — to the latter. See Eiem. 
Criticiſm, vol. ii. p. 20, 54; and Campbells Philos 
phy of Rhetoric, vol. ii. p. 28, 38. 

AMBIT, Amerrus, of a figure; in Geometry, denotes ti 

rimeter ; or the ſum of all the lines, that couſtitute, ® 

include it. 
Iſaac Voſſius has a particular inquiry concerning mew 
bit, or circumference of ancient Rome. That e bat 
city he makes to be 604 miles, or mille paſſus, and *. 
of the city and ſuburbs together 72 miles; exc 
ancient Babylon, whoſe 5 was only 60 miles. 

Auer, ambitus, was particularly uſed, in Antiquith 
denote a ſpace of ground to be left vacant peru e Ir 
building and another, By the laws of the Two an 
bles, houſes were not to be built contigu9us, * 
ambit, or ſpace of 24 feet, was to be left about 0 
tor fear of fire. The 


ambitus of a tomb, or monument, denoted a certain 
feet, in length and breadth, around the ſame, 

number of teet, tu f *. 
iin which the "ſanctity affigned to it was limited. 
The whole ground wherein a tomb was erected, was 
not to be ſeparated from the common uſes ; for this rea- 
ſon, it was frequent to inſcribe the ambit on it, that it 
mi t be known how far its ſanctity extended: thus, in 
— des tot, in agrum pedes fot. 

BITUS, among the ancient Romans, the act of ſoli- 
citing, or making intereſt, for offices, or honours. 

The candidates, in this caſe, went about the city, and 
into all public places and aſſemblies, to beg votes; which 
was called ambitus 3 am, in the ancient Latin, ſignifying 
aircum, about, and ire, 19 go. 5 | 
Among the Romans, it differed from ambition, as the 
former lies in the act, the latter in the mind. 
Ambitus was of two kinds, one lawful, and even laud- 
able; the other infamous. ; 
The firſt, called alſo ambitus popularis, was when a per- 
ſon offered his ſervice to the republic frankly, leaving it 
to every body to judge of his pretenſions as they found 
reaſonable. 
This kind was not prohibited by any law, but always ap- 
roved and practiſed by the beſt and greateſt men. 
he means and inſtruments here made uſe of were va- 
rious, 1. amici, or friends, under divers relations, in- 
cluding cognati, affines, neceſſarti, familiares, vicini, tribu- 
les, clientes, municipes, ſodales, college. 2. Nomenclatura, 
or the calling and — every perſon by his name; to 
which purpoſe, the candidates were attended with an 
officer, under the denomination of interpres, or nomen- 
dator. 3. Blanditia, or obliging perſons by ſerving them, 
or their friends, patrons, or the like, with their vote 
and intereſt on other occaſions. 4. Prenſatio, the ſhaking 
every perſon by the hand, offering him his ſervice, 
friendſhip, &c. $ Aſſiduitas. 6. The toga candida, 
worn looſe. 7. Benignitas, the diſtributing largeſſes, 
congiaria, &c. 
The ſecond kind was that wherein force, cajoling, mo- 
ney, or other extraordinary influence, was made uſe of. 
—This was held infamous, and ſeverely puniſhed, as a 
ſource of corruption, and other miſchiefs. 
This kind of ambitus was at one time the great trade of 
Rome, and demanded a conſtant ſupply of great ſums 
of money. Tully aſſigns this as the cauſe of the high 
rate of intereſt, and tells us it had raiſed it from 4 to 8 
per cent, —Bribery was come to the pitch of 80729. per 
tribe; and there being no leſs than thirty-five tribes, it 
is obvious how expenſive this corruption was grown. It 
is alſo well known where it ended. | 
dereral laws were made againſt it, as the Lex Acilia, 
Calpurnia, Aufidia, Bæbia, Aimilia, Cornelia, Fulvia, Fa- 
bia, Julia Augufti, Julia Cæſaris, Licinia, Maria, Pæœtelia, 
Pompeia, Tuiha Vetus. | 
In the year of Rome 321, the uſe of the toga candida was 
5 In the year 398, the candidates were for- 

id to go to the markets and meetings in the neigh- 
bouring towns. In 571, ſevere penalties were laid on 
the givers of largeſſes. In $94, this was made puniſh- 
able by baniſhment. In 697, heavy fines were impoſed. 
By the Lex Tullia, made im the conſulſhip of Cicero, the 
candidates were forbidden to beſtow any combats of 
gladiators on the people, to make any public feaſts, or 
to caule themſelves to be followed by a crowd of clients, 
for two years before yr put in for any place. 

A ſenator, who was guilty of a breach of this law, was 

puniſhed with ten years baniſhment; others were fined, 

and rendered incapable of any di ity for ever. 

Anbitus was not only practiſed at Rome and in the forum, 
tin the meetings and aſſemblies of other towns in 

Italy, where numbers of citizens were uſually found, on 

account of trade and buſineſs. 

e practice ceaſed in the city from the time of the 
emperors, becauſe poſts were not then to be had by 
courting the N but by favour from the prince. 

erſons who had cauſes depending, practiſed the ſame, 
or, —_ among the judges to implore their favour 
y. 


They who praQtiſed this were called ambitiai. Hence 
wi — meet with ambitic/a decreta, and r Juſſa ; 
_— 7 ſuch ſentences and decrees as were thus pro- 

ith rom the judges, contrary to reaſon and equity, 

5 er gratuitouſly, or for money. 

* Muſic, a name ſometimes appropriated to 

2 the particular extent of each tone, or modifica- 
AMBIX grave and ſharp, 

1 Ancient IWriters, denotes a veſſel of glaſs, or 
Hence the origin of the word alembi 
, lembic, which - 
times alſo and denoted by the word . 8 

> AMBLING, in Horſemanſbip, a, peculiar kind of 


pace, wherei , 
1 Ge . 0 two legs, of the ſame ſide, move 
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The ambling horſe changes ſides at each · remove; two 
legs of a ſide being always in the air, and two on the 
ground, at the ſame time: an amble is uſually the firſt 
natural pace of young colts; which, as ſoon as they 
have ſtrength enough to trot, they quit. There is no 
ſuch thing as an amble, in the manege; the riding-maſ- 
ters allowing of no other paces beſide walk, trot, and 
gallop : their reaſon is, that a horſe may be put from a 
trot to a gallop, without ſtopping him; but not from an 
amble to a gallop, without ſtopping ; which loſes time, 
and interrupts the juſtneſs and cadence of the manege. 
There are various practices and methods of diteipine, 
for bringing a young horſe to amble; ſome chooſe to toil 
him in his foot-pace through new-plowed lands; which 
naturally inures him to the ſtroke required in the amble. 
But its inconveniences are, the weakneſs and lameneſs 
that ſuch diſorderly toil may bring on a young horſe. 
Others attempt it by ſudden ſtopping, or r him 
in the cheeks, when in a gallop; and thus putting him 


into an amazedneſs, between gallop and trot; ſo that 


loſing both, he neceſſarily ſtumbles upon an amble,—But 
this 1s apt to ſpoil a good mouth and rein, and expoſes 
the horſe to the danger of a hoof-reach, or 2 
by over- reaching, &c. 

Others prefer ambling by weights, as the beſt way; and 
to this end, ſome overload the horſe with exceſſive heavy 
ſhoes, which is apt to make him interfere, or ſtrike ſhort, 
with his hind feet.— Others fold leaden weights about 


the fetlock 7 which are not only liable to the 


miſchiefs of the former, but put the horſe in danger of 
incurable ſtrains, cruſhing of the coronet, and breeding 
of ring- bones, &c.— Others load the horſe's back with 
earth, lead, or the like maſſy ſubſtance; but this may 
occaſion a ſwaying of the back, overſtraining the fil- 
lets, &c. 

Some endeavour to make him #mble in hand, before they 
mount his back, by means of ſome wall, ſmooth pail or 
rail, and by checking him in the mouth with the bridle- 
hand, and correcting him with a rod on the hinder 
hoofs, and under the belly, when he treads falſe. But 
this is apt to drive a horſe to a deſperate phrenſy, be- 
fore he can be made to underſtand what they would 


have cf him; and to rear, ſprawl out his legs, and by 
e 


make other antic poſtures, which are not eaſily quitt 
again. Others think to effect it by a pair of hind ſhoes, 
with long ſpurns or plates before the toes; and of ſuch 
length, that if the horſe offers to trot, the hind-foot 
beats the fore-foot. But this occaſions wounds of the 
back · ſinews, which often bring on an incurable lame- 
neſs. 
Some attempt to procure an amble, by folding fine, ſoft 
liſts ſtrait about his gambrels, in the place where he is 
artered for a ſtifle ſtrain z and turn him thus to graſs 
c two or three weeks, and afterwards take away the 
liſt.— This is a Spaniſh method, but diſapproved ; for 
though a horſe cannot then trot but with pain, yet the 
members muſt be ſufferers; and though the amble be 
gained, it muſt be flow and unſightly; becauſe attended 
with a cringing in the hind-parts.—In effect, ambling by 
the tramel, as practiſed by us, appears the neareſt to na- 
ture, and the beſt and moſt afſured way. 
There are divers errors, however, uſually practiſed in 
this method : as, that the tramel is often made too long, 
and ſo gives no ſtroke, but makes a horſe hackle and 
ſhuffle his feet confuſedly ; or too ſhort, which makes 
him volt and twitch up his hind-feet ſo ſuddenly, that 
by cuſtom it brings him to a ſtring-halt, from which he 
will ſcarce ever be recovered. Sometimes the tramel is 
miſplaced, and to prevent falling put about the knee, 
and the hind-hoof.— In which caſe, the beaſt cannot give 
any true ſtroke, nor can the fore-leg compel the hind to 
follow it: or if, to evade this, the tramel be made ſhort 
and ſtrait, it will preſs the main ſinew of the hind-leg, 
and the fleſhy part of the fore-thighs ; ſo that the horſe 
cannot go without halting before, and eringing behind. 
As to the matter of the tramel ; ſome make it all of lea- 
ther, which is inconvenient ; in that it will either ſtretch 
or break, and thus confound the certainty of the ope- 
ration. In a true tramel, the fide ropes are to be ſo 
firm, as not to yield a hair's breadth ; the hoſe ſoft; 
and to lie ſo cloſe, as not to move from its firſt place; 
and the back-band flat, no matter how light, and to de- 
ſcend from the fillet ſo as not to gall. 
When the horſe, by being trameled on one fide, has at- 
tained to amble perfectly in the hand, it is to be changed 
to the other ſide, and that is to be likewiſe brought 
to rule. 
When by this changing from one fide to another, with 
a half-tramel, the Forte will run and amble in the hand 
readily and ſwiftly, without ſnappering and ſtumbling; 
which is ordinarily done by two or three hours labour; 
the whole tiamel is to be put on, with a broad, flat, 
back-band, and both fides trameled alike. See TRAMEL. 
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AMBLYGON, or Aurtvooviun, in Genmeiry, denotes 


angle, 
AMBLYOPT, AmsriyovPra, in Madicine, a diſcaſe of the 


AMBO, or Auzox, a kind of pulpit or deſk, in the an- 


© Uſual place from whence the ancierits preached, was the 


AMBONOCLASTES, a name given, by a late writer, to 
AMBONUM, in Natural Hiftory, a term uſed, by ſome 


AMBREADA, thus they call the falſe or factitious am- 


AMBROSE.—St. Ambroſe in the wood, by the Italians called 


AMBROSIA, in the Heathen Theology, & c. a delicious kind 


AMB 


a triangle, one of whoſe angles is obtuſe, or conſiſting 
of more than ninety degrees. 
The word is compoſed of apCxug, obtuſe ; and h, 


eyes, otherwiſe called 60TTA ſerena, and amaurefis. 
he word comes froth epCus, dull; and exrTozr, T fee. 


cient churches, where the prieſts and deacons ſtood to 
read or ſing part of the ſervice, and preach to the peo- 

e; called alſo analogium. 

he term is derived from aft, to mount. The 
ambo was mounted upon two fides; whence ſome alſo 
derive the appellation from amb», beth, 
The ambo was aſcended by ſteps ; which occaſioned that 
part of the office performed there to be called the gra- 
dual, — The Gofpel was read at the top of the ambo; the 
Epiſtle a ſtep tower. ; 
The modern reading deſks and pulpits have been gene- 
rally ſubſtituted inſtead of the ancient ambos, though, in 
fome churches, remains of the ambos are ſtill feen,, In 
that of St. John de Lateran at Rome, there are two 
moveable ambos, M. Thiers inveighs againſt the diſnſe 
of the ancient ambo.— Thoſe by whom this innovation 
has been effected, he calls, by a new word, amboneclaſtes. 
It was in the amb» that publication was made of feaſts, 
faſts, proceſſions, &c. Here were read the acts of the 
martyrs, the ſancla fan#tts, the diptychs, or commemo- 
ration of the dead; the letters of peace and commu- 
nion, which one church ſent to another. Here new 
converts made their public profeſhon of faith, and bi- 
ſhops their defence againſt accuſations brought againſt 
them. Here treaties of peace were ſometimes alſo con- 
cluded, and coronations of kings and emperors per- 
formed, &c. 
Divers antiquaries hold, that the ambo was anciently the 
place from whence the biſhops and preſbyters made their 
ſermons z pulpits for that purpoſe having only been in- 
troduced by the mendicants at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. 
A late writer combats this opinion, and ſhews, that the 


ſteps of the altar; not but St. Chryſoſtom and St. Au- 
* both appear to have preached from the ambe; but 
t 


is was looked on as a thing fomewhat extraordinary. 


the demoliſhers of the ambes ufed in the primitive 
church. 


of the old writers, to expreſs the prominent tubercles 
on certain ftones. 


ber, which the Europeans uſe in their tiade with the 
negroes on the coaſt of Africa, and particularly on the 
river Senegal. "There are ſome large and red pieces of 
it, a thouſand of which making twenty ropes or ſtrings, 
weigh three pounds. There are others ſmall, and alſo 
red, which weigh but two pounds and a half. 


al nemo, is an order of religious, confirmed in 1431, 
under the rule of St. Auguſtine. 
The monks of St. Ambroſe al nemo wear the image of the 
ſaint engraven on a little plate, and make ute of the Am- 
broſian office. | 
In the province of Berry in France, the title fathers of 
St. —_ is alſo given to the canons regular of St. Au- 
uſtine, becauſe their abbey at Bourges is dedicated to 
t. Ambroſe de Cahors. 


of food, whereon the gods were ſuppoſed to feed. 

The word is compounded of the privative particle a, and 
ger, mortal; becauſe it rendered thoſe who fed 
thereon immortal, or becauſe it was the food of the 
immortals. 

Lucian, rallying the poetical gods, tells us, that ambreſia 
and nectar, of which one is the meat, and the other the 
drink of the gods, were not ſo excellent as the poets 
deſcribe them; ſince theſe deities would leave them for 
blood and fat, which they come to ſuck from the altars 
like flies. 

But though the ambreſia is commonly repreſented as the 
ſolid food of the gods, by way of contradiſtinction from 
the fluid, which was called nectar; yet the appellations 
are ſometimes inverted, and the name ambroſia given to 
the drink of the deities, as that of nectar to the meat. 
Wedelius has a diſſertation on ambreſia and nectar, where- 
in he ſhews, that the term is ſometimes uſed to denote 
honey, ſometimes wine, ſometimes perfumes, and par- 
2 ambergris ; ſometimes the method or ingre- 
dients for embalming or preſerving dead bodies from pu- 
trefaction, and ſometimes alſo for a ſtate of unchange- 


ableneſs, or immortality. | | 


AMB 


| AMBROSIA is alfo a ſplendid kind of title, given, 


phyſicians, to certain alexipharmic compoſitions, of 5; 
traordinary virtue. 

In this ſenſe, ambroſia, epCporrz, amounts to much te 
ſame with abavagta, athanajia, as being ſuppoſed to con. 
duce to immortality. 

This name was particularly given to a famous antiqg, 
of Philip of Macedon, againſt all poiſons, bites, ang 
ſtings of venomous creatures, as well as many intern 
diſcaſes. | 

AMBROUSIA is alſo uſed for a pure ſpirituous kind of medi. 
cine, artfully extracted from the groſs elementa 
of a body, and which being adminiſtered in the — 
doſe is of conſiderable virtue, and may be taken withour 
diſguſt, or inconvenience. 

In this ſenſe, ambrofia amounts to much the ſame wit, 
what we otherwiſe call QUINTESSENCE. 

Nic. Abr. Frambeſa has a treatiſe on the preparation of 
thefe ambroſiz. Ambroſiopœa, Lugd. Bat. 1628. 12m, 
Francof. 1629. 4to. 

AMBROSIA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants he. 
longing to the monoecia pentandria ; the charaQters of 
which are theſe : it hath male and female flowers on the 
ſame plant; the male flowers are of one leaf, funnel. 
— and cut into five parts at the brim; the female 
flowers are placed under the male in the ſame ſpike; 
they have no petals, but an oval germen placed in the 
bottom of the empalement z the germen afterward he. 
comes an oval eapfule with one cell, incloſing one 
roundiſh feed, There are five ſpecies of this plant, 
which is perennial, and may be propagated by cuttings, 
or by ſeeds; if by the former, they ſhould be planted in 
a ſhady border, in either of the ſummer months. In 2 
month or five weeks they will have good roots, and there. 
fore ſhould be then taken up and potted ; for when they 
are left longer in the ſull ground, they will grow ven 
luxuriant, and will not fo Gia recover their remoral 2; 
thoſe which are tranſplanted earlier. The plants ar 
hardy, ſo may be expoſed to the open air in the ſun- 
mer; and in winter, if they are ſheltered in a common 
green-houſe with myrtles, and other hardy exotic plans, 
they will live ſeveral years. 

The feed of this fort ſeldom come up the ſame year 
when they are fown in the ſpring ; but thoſe which 
have fallen in autumn, have grown in the following yer 
as well as thoſe ſown at the ſame ſeaſon. 

It revives the heart and brain; it ſtops fluxes ; it refolres 
and fortiſies; and is preſcribed both internally and er- 
ternally. 

AMBROSIA is alſo uſed, by ſome of the Ancient Writers, u 
expreſs what they judged to be the food of the Bees. 
This ſubſtance is, by ſome, taken to be a groſs or fold 
honey; and is contradiſtinguiſhed from the liquid & 

urer ſort, which is denominated near. 

he ambreſia will not keep, and, if not ſpeedily ſpett, 
corrupts and turns ſour, making what is ſometimes calei 
coom, or flopping, or, after the Greeks, ſandarak ; highy 
offenſive and pernicious to the hive. See Pain « 
Abetles. 

AraBROS1A, in Antiquity, denotes a ſeaſt celebrated by the 
Aconians, in honour of Bacchus. 

The ambroſia were alſo denominated chea and {ene 
They were held in the month called Lenzon. 

AMBROSIAN rite, or office, denotes a particular olfce ct 
formula of worſhip, uſed in the church of Milan, whicd 
is fometimes alſo called the Ambreſian church. 
The denomination takes its riſe from St. Ambroſe, ach- 
biſhop of Milan, in the fourth century, who is uſually 
ſuppoſed to have been the author of this office. Jet 
ſome are of opinion the church of Milan had an offer 
different from that of the Roman, and other churches 
Italy, before the time of that father. In effack, till the 
time of Charlemaign, each church had its ſeveral 0 
ficez and when in after-days the pope took on bm 0 
impoſe the Roman office on all the other churches of tix 
weſt, that of Milan ſheltered itſelf from the impor» 
under the name and authority of St. Ambroſe; hos 
which time, the phraſe Ambrofian rite, bas obtained, 
contradiſtinction to the Roman rite. wich 
We alſo mect with the Ambreſian chant, or ſong; 7 
was diſtinguiſhed from the Roman, in that it“ 
{ſtronger and higher. 

The public Weary of Milan is alfo called the Al- of 
Library. , ſtruck 

AMBROSIN, in Middle Age Writers, denotes 2 coin rented 
by the lords or dukes of Milan, whereon Was reprelc 
St. Ambroſe on horſe-back, with a whip in his gc 
hand. The occaſion of this coinage is ſaid to 2 7 
a viſion of That ſaint, who appeared to the Milanele » 
neral, in 1339, during the time of a battlc- 

AMBROSINTA. in Betany, a genus of the 2 
andria claſs of plants, with a ſingle-leaved an 
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AME 


brew tongue before ever there were any ſuch things as 
cabbala or cabbaliſts in the world ; as appears from Veu- 
teronomy, chap. xxvii. ver. 15. 
The primitive of the wotd amen is the verb aman, which, 
in the paſſive voice, ſignifies to be true, faithful, con- 
ſtant, &c.—Hence came the noun d amen, which 
Gonifies truth. And, laſtly, of this noun amen they 
made a kind of affirmative adverb, which, when placed 
at the end of any phraſe, or propoſition, ſignifies, /o be 
it, be it true, I acquieſce in it, &c. Thus, in the paſſage 
above cited from — Moſes ordered the Le- 
vites to cry aloud to the people, Curſed is he that makes 
any graven or molten image, &c. and ail the people ſhall Jay, 
amen, i. e. yes, may he be curſed, we deſire, we agree 
to it.— But at the beginning of a phraſe, as in ſeveral 
paſlages of the New Teſtament, it ſignifies, truly, verily. 
— When it is redoubled, or repeated twice „ as 
is always done by St. John, it has the effect of a ſuper- 
lative; 1 to the genius of the Hebrew tongue, 
and her two daughters, the Chaldee and Syriac.— In 
this ſenſe we are to underſtand amen, amen, dice vobis. 
The Evangeliſts uſually preferve the Hebrew word amen, 
in their Greek aun, though St. Luke ſometimes ren- 
ders it by ae, truly, or var, certainly. 

AMENABLE, or AMAINABLE, is applied in our law- 
books to a woman, who is ſuppoſed to be governable by 
her huſband. 


It is likewiſe uſed to ſignify a right or power of bringing 
perſons before a particular juriſdiction: thus, we fay, a 
perſon is amenable before ſuch a court, or magiſtrate. 
AMEND, or Aut ep, in the French Cu/toms, a mulct, 
or pecuniary puniſhment, impoſed by a ſentence of the 
judge; for any crime, falſe proſecution, or groundleſs 
appeal. 

AMENDE HoxvR ABLE denotes an infamous kind of pu- 
niſhment, uſed in France, &c. on traitors, parricides, 
ſacrilegious perſons, and other heinous criminals. 

It conſiſts in this, that the offender is delivered up to the 
common hangman; who having ſtript him to his ſhirt, 
and put a rope about his neck, and a wax taper in his 
hand, leads him to the court, where he is to beg pardon 
of God, the king, the court, and his country. 


vaſt number of apices, or antheræ, hanging down in g. 
of a rope, ſuch as the hazel, &c. "ging in form 
AMENTUM, among Alchemi/ts, denotes alumen ſeiffum 
AMENTUM, in Antiquity, a leathern thong faſtene4 3. 
the middle of a dart, or javelin, whereby, after cg. 
it at the enemy, it might be drawn back again 22 
owner. 


The amentum ſerved alſo to increaſe the force of 
ſtroke; for which reaſon, ſome of their great men 5 
ed to uſe it, as confiding wholly in the natural ſtrenen 
of their own arms. / gh 
AmMENTUM. in Betany, ſee CaTxin. 
AMERADE, a kind of officers among the Saracens 
ſwering to the governors of provinces among the Eur 
peans. 
The name is originally the ſame with that of mi- 
AMERCEMENT, or AMERCIAMENT, in Law , 
niary puniſhment impoſed upon offenders, at the Gar. 
tion of the court; frequently alſo called miſericardia 
There is this ſtated difference beteen ſines and aw 
ments; that fines are puniſhments certain, and determin. 
ed by ſome ſtatutes 3 but amercements are arbitrary im 
ſitions, proportioned to the fault, and wholly at 1 
mercy of the court. —Manwood, in his Foreft Law, make; 
another difference; as if an amercement were a more east 
and merciful penalty, and a fine a more ſharp and grie- 
vous one. 
If amercements were too grievous, releaſe might be ſued by 
an ancient writ called moderata miſericordia. 
Fines alſo are impoſed and aſſeſſed by the court; amy. 
ments by the country : and no court can impoſe a fine, but 
a court of record; other courts can only amerce. 8 b 
39. 41. A town ſhall be amerced for the eſcape of , 
murderer in the day time; and if the town be walled, it 
is ſaid it ſhall be fubje&t to amercement whether by day 
night. 3 3 1 
By the ſtatute o I Charta, a freeman is not to he 
amerced for a ſmall fault, but proportionable to the offence, 
and that by his peers. 9 Hen. III. c. 4. 
In the new terms of the law, amercement is ſaid to be 
properly a penalty aſſeſſed by the peers or equals of the 


py amerced, for an offence done; for which he put 

Inſelf upon the mercy of the lord. 

Amerciament royal is uſed by ſome to denote a pecunian 
puniſhment laid upon a ſheriſf, coroner, or ſuch-like of 
cer of the king, by juſtices, for ſome offence or abuſe in 
his office. 

AMERICAN f{ea-ſun-crown 5; CORONA folis marina Ameri 
cana, a name given by John Andrew Peyſſonel, M.) 
F. R. S. to a marine inſect, becauſe of the reſemblance 
it bears to the flower called corona /olis. The curios 
may ſee a very particular deſcription of it in the Phil 
Tranſ. vol. I. part 2. Ne 112. an. 1758. The gents 
man who deſcribes it could not tell how it lived, u 
what its mechaniſm was, not being able, as he ſays, v 
diſtinguiſh either a mouth, or any viſcera, nor any othe 
organ ſerving to its nouriſhment. 

AMERICIMA, in Zoology, the name of a Braſilian ſpecis 
of lizard, very ſmall, being not above three finges 
breadth long, and of the thickneſs of a ſwan's quill. I 
body appears ſquare z its whole back is covered with dec 
grey ſcales, and its head, legs, and ſides, with brow 
ones, and its tail with blue. All of them are very gloly, 
and extremely fmooth to the touch. Its ſeet are ſcarce 
thicker than hogs briſtles. It is generally eſteemed: 
3 animal. See Tab. of Quad upeds and Serjeits 


0 6.5 
AMETHYST, in Natural Hiſtory, a precious ſtone, of 2 
violet colour, bordering on purple, frequently yellov 

or reddiſh. 
Plutarch ſays, the amethy takes its name from its colour; 
which, according to him, reſembles that of wine mics 
with water; and not from its preventing drunkenne6: 
which, however, was a common opinion, and gate 
occaſion to its being hung about the necks of great drink- 
ers.—Thoſe who aſcribe this virtue to the Amethy/f, der"® 
its name from the privative a, and ne, f incl lat. 
See GEM. : 
There are divers ſorts of amethy/?s.—The oriental, which 
is the hardeſt, the ſcarceſt, and moſt valuable, and vie 
is of a deep- purple colour; the German, which is of a vi 
let aud z and the Spaniſh, which has the colour © , 
42%. lo 
his gem is pellucid, the ſeventh in degree of barw® 
from diamonds, fuſible by fire which allo deſtroys 5 " 
lour. It is found among quartz, and is probably only ? 
coloured quartz cryſtal. This ſtone may be int 4 
adding to a frit of rg laſs eight parts of * 
and one part of zaffre. Phe purple of the amel 7 
well as the blue of the ſapphire, and the green © 40 
emerald, are very periſhable, being all totally deſtro) 
a moderate degree of heat. Lewrs. otber 
There are ſome orientals alſo of a paler colour, and whit 


Sometimes the puniſhment ends here; and ſometimes 
death, or the galleys, are added. 

The phraſe mend honorable is alſo uſed by way of allu- 
ſion, where a perſon is condemned to come into court, 
or into the preſence of ſome perſon injured, and make 
an open recantation, aſł pardon, &c. 

AMENDMENT, in a general ſenſe, a change made in a 
thing for the better. | 
Amendment amounts to much the ſame with melioration, 
reformation, correction, &c. 

AMENDMENT is more particularly uſed for a MANURE laid 
on the ground, to fatten or enrich it. 

AMENDMENT, in a literary ſenſe, is uſed to denote the 
corrections and other alterations made in the poſterior 
editions of books. | 
In this ſenſe, amendments are alſo denominated emenda- 
tions. 

AMENDMENT, in Law, the correction of an error com- 
mitted in a proceſs, and diſcovered before judgment. 

If the error be committed in giving judgment, v:z. if a 
wrong judgment be given, there they cannot amend it; 
but the party aggrieved muſt bring his writ of error. — 
However, where the fault appears to be in the clerk who 
writ the record, it may be amended; chiefly if it be in 
matter of fa, not in point of /aw. 

Original writs are not amendable at common law, for 
if the writ be not good, the party may have another : 
judicial writs may and have been often amended. In- 
dictments of treaſon and felony, writs of appeal &c. are 
excepted out of the ſtatutes o amendments; though ſome 
things in them are amendable at common law. Amend- 
ments are uſually made in affirmance of judgments ; and 
ſeldom or never to deſtroy them: and where amendments 
were at common law, the party was to pay a fine for 
leave to amend. Terms de Ley, 39. 8 Rep. 157. Pal- 
mer, 258. Mod. Caf. 269. 3 Salk. 29. 

AMENDMENT of Bulls in Parliament, means ſome alteration 

made in the original draught; and we read of amend- 
ments of amendments, amendments of returns of repreſen- 
tatives, &c. 
In caſes of wrong returns, ſo reported by the committee 
of privileges and elections, and voted by the houſe of 
commons, it is uſually ordered, that the returns be 
amended by the returning officer, according to the direc- 
tions of the houſe, without iſſuing a new writ. 

ns | Amendments ought always to be in that houſe from whence 

1 | the thing to be and originally proceeded, though the 
| directions for the amendments came from the oer f 

| Hakew. Mann. of Paſſing Bills, p. 167. | 

6 AMENTACEOUS, in Botany, a term applied to the flow- 

Wi; ers of certain trees and plants, which are compoſed of a 


ouſe. 


Fu he diamond. There are alſo beautiful | AMGAILA, or AMGaiLan, in the Materia Medica of 
white, and he al d in thoſe of | the ancients, a name given by Avicenna, and others, to 
ones * ö a plant ſometimes called ak NTHA Arabica, and lenca- 
Auvergitt* i hill named St. Sigminont, two | cantha by the Greeks; the roots of which were called 
ben 1 yok "Catalonia. —They 0 the Fan bunkon, and much uſed in medicine by the Arabian phy- 
n oe ein of reddiſh or black earth, or a vein in] ſicians. 

A — They are all hexangular, and] The amgaila, called alſo ſucaba, or zucahai, is deſcribed 
the _ 1 ſtal. There are three ſorts: the beſt are] as a prickly herb, having roots like thoſe of the cypreſs, 
inted i 23 oe ſt violet; others are almoſt quite | formed of ſeveral joints, or knots. They were uſed in 
—— 8 fo are tinctured with yellow. Some-| ſtomachic and cardiac 8 and were choſen by 
white; a ſticking together, | their lightneſs and good ſmell. 
— there a, 9 ©] - 2 * — hoe; — AMIA, - Zoology, he name of a very large ſea-fiſh, called 
like the - 4 looſe in the chinks of the rock, in a fat by ſome alſo glaucus, and by others /-ccza. It grows to a 
by 17 - yellowith earth. They rake out this earth wit vaſt ſize, and in figure reſembles the ſalmon. It is very 
—— knives, which enter the chinks; and 2 3 pee in the Mediterranean, and grows to four or ſive 
_—_ ng e e adn Bede Avex , is alſo the name of a fiſh called, by ſome authors, 

m—— i ly hard, but ma elamys, but different both from the pelamys ſarda, more 
The chants "ay moil. ulually called ſimply pelamys, and from the — of the 
228 It is poliſhed on a pewter wheel with| ancients, which was wy ONE 655" "i thynnus, or tunny- 

* "gp ither in CREUX or] fiſh, at a certain time of its growth. 

4 470g — This is, in ** and — very like the mackrel; it 
ag” orin ſhewed Dr. _ a 4 nag ax 1 1 i: Kar. 4 e 1 and is brought to the 

t. eaks of a ar . 
— 4. 5. 's eg a 1 tinged red] The amia is a 3 of the $COMBER, in the Linnæan 
ad yellow, &c. are ſold for — The falſe yu — and alſo the name of a genus of abdominal 

are tinged vapours in the es. . 
. on — lead. 6 MEE AMIABLE numbers, denote numbers which are mutually 
ab may be counterfeited with glaſs, to which the] equal to the whole 1 2 2 8 AG parts.— 
in is gi h th 284 and 220. See NUMBER. 

ads of —_— 31 fg "which = — AMIANTHUS. in My Hiſtory, the name of a genus 
= 50 * connoiſſeurs, unleſs the ſtone be taken out of | of foſſils, of the claſs of the FiBRaRiz; the characters 
* of which are, that the bodies of it are flexile and elaſtic, 
The method of giving this colour to glaſs is as follows: | and compoſed of ſhort and abrupt filaments. See Tab. 
= —_— I ove 2 me * A 4 be 1 error to confound the ſpecies of 
2 8 — and a half; mix | this genus one with another, and all with the ſeveral 

theſe powders well together, and add to every pound of 8 * dagen, ge ph * 
the frit, an ounce of this powder. Let it be put into en the loſs of the u hf p ing, | 
c . 

in tunon . 3 
N k it int veſt 2 they will reſem-| in En liſh in the year 1701, obſerves, that the amiant hut 
Ee pho 12888 ; is full of 5 threads like ſilk ſtuffs; and that it 
nel phyſicians diſtinguiſh a articular claſs of medicines, | ſeems that diamonde, amianthus, and talc, both on ac- 
err ern cor of KKK T0000 
| m drunk- | 

_— dee: 888 ſo called; and that it may be inferred from hence, that 
Among the medicinal 2 * this 22 Gy bodies being of regular figures, are compoſed of 
it 1 t regular atoms. 

"ay wy 3 8 ns in the With regard to its medicinal virtues, not to ſpeak of the 
. 1 . virtue it has in common with other al- 17 — ras 8 3 by Flay, and others, 

ne iu nces. = » a 
—— in Heraldry, ſignifies the purple colour in the] It is the lighteſt and ſofteſt of all ſtones; its fibres are 
coat of a nobleman, which in gentlemens eſcutcheons| ſo flexible, that cloth has been made of them. It is in- 
below that degree, is called purpure; and in thoſe of diſſoluble by acids, and was long 8 —_— by 
ſovereign princes, Mercury. fire, till Monſ. d' Aſcet diſcovered, that by violent an 
YSTEA, in Botany, amethy/?; a genus of the diandria| long continued heat it is ſuſible, and forms a black glaſs. | 

* The OR =; the flower has one leaf, 2 hows is waned — 1 ſo 4 » 
which is cut into five equal pointed ſegments at the e fire wi cel, an co ttle. 
brim; it hath two fender 8 which ſtand under conerete is of the talcy kind, though differing from talc 
the upper lip. After the flower is paſt, the germen be-| in its external appearance. The ſhorter filaments that 
comes four naked ſeeds, ſhut up in the empalement. ſeparate in the waſhing of the ſtone, may be made into 
We know but one ſpecies of this genus, viz. amethyſtea, | paper in the common manner. For the method of its 


Hort. Upſal. 9. Mountain upright amerhy/t. This plant reparation for manufacture into cloth, ſee Phil. Tranſ. 
is a abu of the 3 2 Sen from whence N 273, and Dr. Lewis in his edition of Neumann, 
the ſeeds were ſent to the imperial garden at Peterſ- 


burgh. 


30. . a 

ue ſpecies of this genus, at preſent known in the 
It is annual, and hath an upright ſtalk, which riſes | world, are four, two of which are compoſed of larger, 
about a foot high, and towards the top puts out two or | and two of finer or ſmaller filaments. neg 

three ſmall lateral branches; theſe are garniſhed with | AMICABLE benches, ſcamna amicabilia, in Antiquity, are ge- 
ſmall trifid leaves, ſawed on their edges, and of a ver nerally ſuppoſed to denote the ſeats in the Roman courts, 
dark green colour; at the extremity of the branches the | whereon the advocates were: placed.—Some think, that 
flowers are produced in ſmall umbells; theſe are of a theſe had but little title to the denomination of amicable, 
fine blue colour, as are alſo the upper part of the| and therefore will have the word to be here uſed for 
branches, and the leaves immediately under the umbel; | the henches whereon the afſeffers, or thoſe called judices 
ſo that though the flowers are ſmall, yet from their co- | pedanei, were placed. 8 . 

r with thoſe of the upper part of the ſtalks, the | AMICABLE compounder, amicabilis compeſitor, is uſed, by ſome 
plants make a retty appearance, during their continu- | ancient LAW-witers, for an ARBITRATOR. 8 
ance in flower. If the ſeeds of this plant are ſown in AMICABLE, or amiable compounder, among the French, is a 
the autumn, or are permitted to ſcatter, the plants will | perſon who acts the part of a common friend, to re- 
come 1 early in the following ſpring, and theſe will] concile two merchants or traders who have diſputes, or 
flower the beginning of June; but thoſe ſown in the | are at law together. He differs from the arbiter, in that, 
pring will not flower until July. : in order to make the two diſputants agree, he often pre- 

en the plants come up, they will require no other | vails upon both to give up ſome part of their right or 
care than to keep them clean from weeds, and where claim; which an arbiter, who performs the functions of 

e are too cloſe, 


to thin them, for they do not thrive] a judge, is not, it ſeems, at liberty to do. 
when tranſplanted ; the ſeeds, therefore, ſhould be ſown | AMICABLE Society. See INSURANCE. 
Where they are to remain. | AMICITA, ſee ALMucium, 8 
INE is applied, in Antiquity, to a kind of | AMICITIA.—Tenure in AMICITIA, tenere in anititiam, is 
In de garment dyed of the hue of amerhy/. 


applied, in Ancient Writers, to land granted freely, and 

's ienle, ametby/line differed from Tyrian, as well as| of mere good-will, to be enjoyed at the diſcretion of 

both byacinthine Purple, being a kind of medium between | the donor. ; ; 

"Ver. I. | AMICTUS, in our Aucient Mriters, the uppermoſt of the 
Vor. I. N. 14, ; 21 | Gx 
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fix garments, worn by prieſts; the others are alba, cin. 

gulum, flola, manipulus, and planeta.—It was tied round 

the neck, Ne inde ad linguam tranſeat mendacium; and co- 
vered the breaſt and heart, Ne vanitates cogitet. ; 

This garment is otherwiſe called anabolagium; ſometimes 

'  ambolagium, anagolagium, and humerale. In ancient Eng- 
liſh writers it is called amitte. | 
The ami& is alſo worn by deacons, ſub-deacons, and 
acoluthi, when they officiate at the altar. . 
The prieſts and deacons, in ſome dioceſes, wear amis 

on their heads, from All-faints to Eaſter 3 though, by the 
canons, they be expreſly forbid to wear the amici, with- 
out ſome conſiderable occaſion. I” 
Mr. Thiers aſſerts, that the uſe of amis was not intro- 
duced into the Latin church before the twelfth —_— 
Dom. de Vert maintains the contrary, chiefly from a 

ure of St. Firmin, firſt biſhop of Amiens, ſuppoſed to 

ave ſuffered martyrdom towards the beginning of the 

| ſeventh century, whereon he is repreſented in his ponti- 
fical habit, with the ami# on his head. 

AmtrcTvus, in Roman Antiquity, denotes any upper garment 
worn over the tunica. 

AMICULUM, in Antiquity, denoted an upper garment 
worn by the women. — The amiculum is ſaid to have dif- 
fered from the palla; but wherein the preciſe difference 
lay does not appear. An amiculum was alſo in uſe among 
the men. This ſeems to have been the ſame with the 
chlamys, or paludamentum. 

AMIDA, a god worſhipped by the Japaneſe, has nay 
temples erected to him in the ifland of Japan, of whic 
the principal is at Jedo. The Japaneſe have ſuch a con- 
fidence in their idol Amida that they hope to attain eter- 
nal felicity by the frequent invocation of his name. One 

of the figures of this idol is repreſented at Rome. 

AMID-SHIPS, a nautical term, denoting the middle of a 
ſhip, either with regard to her length or breadth. 

AMIESTES, cotton cloths which come from the Eaſt In- 
dies. 

AMILICTI, in the Chaldaic Theology, denote a kind of 
intellectual powers, or perſons in the divine hierarchy. 
The amilicti are repreſented as three in number, and con- 
ſtitute one of the tryads, in the third order of the hierar- 
chy. 

AMINEUM acetum, à name by which ſome of the medical 
writers have called white-wine vinegar, to diſtinguiſh it 
from other kinds. 

AMIRANTE, a great officer in Spain, anſwering to the 
lord high admiral in England. 

AMISS drawing, ſee DRA WING. 

AMISSA l/ex, ſee Lex. 

AMITTERE /egem terre, a law-phraſe, ſignifying the for- 

feiture of the right of ſwearing in any court or cauſe ; 
or the becoming infamous. 
This is the puniſhment of a champion overcome, or 
yielding in the combat; of jurors found guilty in a writ 
of attaint; and of perſons outlawed. Vid. Glanvil. lib. 
ii. and ſee the ſtat. 5 Eliz. cap. 9. againſt perjury. 

AM-KAS, in Hiftory, a name given to a ſpacious ſaloon in 
the palace of the Great Mogul, where he gives audience 
to his ſubjects; and where he appears on folemn feſtivals 
with extraordinary magnificence. His throne is ſupport- 
ed by ſix large ſteps of maſly gold, ſet with rubies, eme- 
ralds, and diamonds; and is eſtimated at boooocos!. 

AMMA, or Hamma, a girdle or truſs uſed in ruptures ; 
to hinder the inteſtines from bearing down too much. 

Auna, in Middle Age Writers, denotes a ſpiritual mother. 
In this ſenſe, the word was chiefly underſtood of an ab- 
beſs, or ſuperior of a nunnery. 

AMMAN, in the German and Belgic Policy, denotes a 
judge who has the cognizance of civil cauſes. 

The word is alſo written amant. Thus it occurs in writers 
on the French officers, where it ſtands for a notary, or 
arochial officer, who draws acts or inſtruments, 

AMMANNIA, in Botany, of the tetrandria monogynia, in 
the Linnzan ſyſtem ; a plant, of which the characters 
are theſe. It has a bell-ſhaped empalement, divided at 
the brim into four flender parts; the flower hath no pe- 
tals; it has four flender ſtamina, which are inſerted in 
the empalement; the empalement afterward becomes a 
round capſule with four cells, which are filled with 
ſmall ſeeds. There are two ſpecies of it; the firſt 

rows naturally in moiſt places in Jamaica, from whence 

r. Houſton ſent the ſeeds to England. It grows about 
a foot high, with an upright ſquare ſtalk, and long nar- 
row leaves, ſet in form of a triangle, whoſe baſe half 
ſurround it. The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Virgi- 
nia and Carolina; this is an annual plant, which files 
about a foot high, with red ſucculent ſtalks, putting out 
ſide branches, which grow oppoſite: the flowers are pro- 
duced ſingle from the wings, on the lower part of the 
branches. | 


4 


AMMI, in Botany, called ammoides by Boerhaave, ſee Bi- 
sHor's Feed. . | 
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Aut, or Semen Auutos, a kind of aromatic. 
ſome uſe in niedicine ; the produce of the plant 
mentioned. 

The ſeed is brought from the Levant : it is found to 
tain a great deal of eſſential oil, and volatile falt. 
to be attenuating, apperitive, hyſteric, carminative, 
halic, and alexipharmic; being one of the four Ja. 
ot ſeeds. —It expels wind, provokes the menſes, & 
It is alſo thought to have the property of reſiſting Poiſon 
and to be —_ againſt the bites of ſerpents. 
According to Lemery, the plant takes its name 
— a/44426, arena; its ſeed being very like grains o 
and. i 

AM MINEA uva, in Botany, a name given, by the old wri. 
ters, to the grapes of a wild vine, commonin the hed 
of Italy, and ſome other places. 'They uſed to make wine 
of theſe grapes, which they mixed with other richer 
wines, and had in common ufe. 

Some write the word taminea, inſtead of amines. 

AMMITES, in Minerglogy, a kind of figured ſtone of 2 
looſe open coulttiare, Eemied of a number of ſmall glo- 
bular ſtones. 
Ammites is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called one. 
nites, The word is derived from awpes, ſand; in regard 
the ammites appears to the eye as a compoſition of large 
ſand. | 
The ammites is found in divers countries of Germany, &e, 
of different colours, as well as different degrees of hard. 
neſs. It bears a near reſemblance to the coccopes, 

AMMOCCETUS, in The,, a name given, by Geſnet 
and ſome others, to the aMMoDYTEs, or ſand-eel; called 
alſo tobianus, by Schoneveldt and others. : 

AMMOCHOSIA, in the Ancient Phyfic, a kind of remedy, 
or operation for drying the body, by lying along on warm 
ſand, and having the body covered with it. Some 

refer ſalt for this purpoſe to ſand. 

AMMOCHRYSOS, a name given by authors, to a ſtone 
very common in Germany, and ſeeming to be compoſe 
of a golden ſand. It is of a yellow gold-like colour, and 
its particles are all very gloſſy, being all fragments of a 
coloured talc. It is uſually 2 ſoft, as to be eaſily rubbed 
to a powder in the hand; ſometimes it requires grinding 
to powder in a mortar, or otherwiſe. It is uſed only as 
ſand to ſtrew over writing. | 
The Germans call it katzengo/d; and there is another 
kind of it leſs common, but much more beautiful, con- 
ſiſting of the ſame ſort of gloſſy ſpangles, but thoſe not 
of a gold colour, but of a bright red, like vermilion. 

AMMOCHYSUS, in Natural Hiftery, a kind of gem, ſup- 
poſed to be the ſame with the ventur ine. 

AMMODYTES, in Zz:legy, the name of a ſpecies of fer- 
pent, called alſo /erpens cornutus by ſome, from certain 
protuberances on the head. It is about the ſize of the 
viper, and is of a yellowiſh or ſand colour. Its head is 

1 like that of the viper, but its jaws are wider; 

and, in the upper part of its head, it has a fort of wart 
like excreſcence, which is ſuppoſed to reſemble a hom; 
and thence its name of /erpens cernutus, as it has its other 
of ammodytes, or ſand-ſnake, from its ſand-like colour, cr 
from its-quality of ſometimes running under the ſands. 
It is found in Lybia, and in ſome parts of Italy. 

AMMODYTES, in /chthyology, the name of a genus of fiſh, 
the characters of which, according to Artedi, are theſe: 
the branchiaſtege membrane contains on each fide ſerve! 
bones, but theſe are, in great part, hid by the lamine of 
the branchia. The head is compreſſed, the body oblong 
and ſlender, nearly cylindrical, but a little compreſſes, 
and it has no belly-fins. The fiſh is of the malacepiery- 
gious, or ſoft-finned kind; and the characters of the ſpe- 
cies, enumerated by Artedi, are theſe: the lowerqawss 
the longeſt ; the lateral lines are double, or two on each 
ſide. The pectoral fins have each twelve rays ; the bac- 
fin has fifty-four; that of the anus twenty-cight. The 
tail is bifid, and has ſifteen long rays; the mouth » 
toothleſs; the anus is nearer to the tail than the head. 
We call the fiſh the /and-ee! ; Schoneveldt, the all-, 
The fiſh is commonly found at about half a foot deep 
under the ſand, when the tide has run out, and caught 
there with iron hooks, with which the fiſhermen P 
them out. | 
The name is formed of appes, ſand, and Jurue, 4 dia, 
expreſſing the quality of this creature, to dive into ot 
bury itſelf under the ſand, 
This genus belongs to the order of apodes, in the Lin 
nzan ſyſtem, - Ln 

AMMON, or Hammon, in Antiquity, an epithet gen. 
Jupiter in Lybia z where was a celebrated temple 0! * 
deity under the denomination of Jupiter Ammon. of this 
There has been a great diſpute about the origin © dhe 
name.— Some derive it from aupoes, ſand ; beca 0 
temple was ſituate in the burning ſands of Libya 4 VA 
borrow it from the Egyptian anam, a rm; 45,0 - 

EYPman , 1 b 
been firſt diſcovered by that animal, — Others 1 n 
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iſy the ſun, originally derived from Ham; 
erewith he is repreſented, the ſun-beams. 
that of all the Egyptian names which 


mn to ſign 
* the horns W 
Plutarch 1 


oy y 5 or Ammon was the moſt peculiar and ade- 


nt's Mythol. vol. i. p. 5. 

—— is be, — 9 uſually repreſented 
mow the figure of a ram; though in ſome medals he 
— f a human ſhape, having only two rams horns 
appears o th bi 
rowing out benea 8 Cars. 6.5 

aMMONIAC.—Gum AMMONIAC, or as it is ſometimes, 

4 improperly, 
22 the Lat Indies, and is ſaid to ooſe from an 

iſerous plant. 
8 fays, it is the juice of a kind of ferula grow- 
ing in Barbary 3 and that the plant which produces it was 
called agaſyllis. ; 
Pliny calls the plant whence it flows, metopion ; and ſays, 
the gum takes its name from the temple of Jupiter Am- 
mon nigh which it grows. But it is much to be queſ- 
tioned whether we have at preſent the gum ammoniacum 
deſcribed by the ancients; and indeed their deſcriptions 
of that drug ſeem to evince that we have not. 
The good ammoniac ought to be in dry drops, white 
within, yellowiſh without, eaſily fuſible, reſinous, ſome- 
what bitter, and of a very ſharp taſte and ſmell, ſome- 
what like garlick. It ſhould alſo be of a pale colour, and 
not mixed with any ſcrapings of wood, ſtone, or ſand ; 
this by the Greeks was called Spaughe, fragment.—The 
other, which is full of ſtone or ſand, was called gupzpa, 
that is, mixture. : ; 
Some ſay, this gum ſerved the ancients for incenſe in 
their ſacrifices. It is a gum reſin, from an ounce of 
which ſix drams may be diſſolved by ſpirit of wine, or 
fix drams, two ſcruples, and an half, may be diſſolved 
by water. Neumann. 
It enters ſeveral medicinal compoſitions, as an attenuant 
and detergent, againſt diſorders ariſing from viſcidities, 
and grumes.—Outwardly applied, it is reſolutive and 
ſuppurative z and, as ſome ſay, will of itſelf draw out 
ſplinters, &c. This gum contains plenty of eſſential, or 
yolatile oil, ſome phlegm, and earth. 
Some diſſolve the gum in vinegar, and other liquors, 
and call theſe lac ammoniaci; no. uſed in aſthmas, and 
obſtructions of the lungs. It is frequently alſo given in 
pills. It is often adulterated with common roſin. 

AuMoNIAC, ſal, is natural and artificial. 

AMMONIAC, ſal, natural, is a neutral ſalt, compoſed of 
marine acid, and of volatile alkali; combinations of 
other ſalts with volatile alkalies, are alſo called, from 
the name of this ſalt, ſal ammoniac, more uſually written 
armoniac. 

Auuowiac, ſal, natural, uſed by the ancients, was found 
in the ſands of Lybia, near the temple of Jupiter Am- 
mon, from whence it derives its name. It was ſuppoſed 
to be generated in theſe ſands from the urine of camels. 
Nor will this appear ſtrange, if we ſuppoſe theſe ſands 
to be naturally impregnated with gommon falt ; for then 
the urine of theſe animals, by the intenſe heat of the 
ſun, muſt cauſe a fermentation, which will unite the 
acid of the common ſalt with the urinous ſalt, and con- 
ſequently produce ſal ammoniac. What the ancients 
called by this name is ſuppoſed to be a ſpecies of ſal gem. 
M. Lemery had a ſalt taken from mount Veſuvius, which 
they call natural ſal ammoniac. It was of a compact ſub- 

nce, pretty ponderous, very white, and the infide 
cryſtalline z it would not attract much humidity from 
the air, had no ſmell, was of an acrid, ſaline taſte, and 
very much like that of /al ammoniac. Hiſt. de VAcad. 
Roy. des Scien. 1705. 

e true modern /a, ammoniac is never found native, at 

leaſt in any tolerable pure ſtate, or in ſuch quantities as 

to anſwer the demands of artiſts. 

MMONIAC, ſal, artificial, or common E ammoniac, is 

chiefly brought from Egypt; and though there is hardly 

» more common drug, it is but very lately we have 

known in what manner it is made. M. Lemery, who 

was conſul at Grand Cairo, in the year 1720, has given 
us the Saving account of the method uſed by the 
8gYptians in making /al ammoniac. 
yoncorning ſal ammoniac (ſays he), I ſhall obſerve, 1. 

e matter. 2. The veſſels that contain it. 3. The 

„ Uiſpoſition of the furnaces. 4. The manner of work- 

8: 5- The quantity and uſe of that alt. 

5 The matter is pure ſoot, and nothing elſe ; but ſuch 

x ry is wept from Nr where they * turfs of the 

; fuel of animals fed with ſtraw, which is the common 

er 00 country. Theſe turfs, which are impreg- 
the f with alkaline and urinous ſalts, communicate to 

r certain properties, which it could not be ex- 
R to receive from the ſmoak of wood or coal, 


* 
* are chnely neceſſary for the production of 


called Ax MONA, is a kind of gum, 


ave any correſpondence with the Zeus off 
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2. The veſſels which contain the matter, are exactly of 
the figure of bombs. They are great round glaſs ty 
tles, a foot and a half in diameter, with a neck two 
fingers in mo They cafe over theſe bottles with a 
fat earth, and fill them with ſoot to four fingers ſhort 
of their neck, which continues void and open. Th 
contain each about forty pounds of ſoot, which, at the 
end of the operation, yield fix pounds or more of fa, 
ammoniac, according to the goodneſs of the ſoot. 
3- The furnaces are built like our common ovens, ex- 
cepting that their vaults are perforated with ſeveral 
longitudinal clefts ; upon each cleft are four bottles, 
. in ſuch a manner, that the bottom of the bottle 
ing ſunk in, and expoſed to the action oſ the flame, 
only the neck of the bottle continues expoſed to the 
air, the parts of the cleft contained between the bot- 
tles being ſtrongly cloſed with cement. Every furnace 
has four clefts, and conſequently contains ſixteen bot- 
tles, and a very great laboratory conſiſts of eight fur- 
naces, diſpoſed in two rooms ; ſo that there are at 
once an hundred and twenty-eight bottles employed. 
4. In each furnace, for three days and nights ſuc- 
ceſſively, there is kept up a conſtant fire, made of the 
dung of animals, mixed with ſtraw. The firſt day the 
thick phlegm of the ſcot exhales in a thick — 
through the neck of the bottle. On the ſecond, the 
acid and alkaline ſalts being ſublimed, coaleſce and 
harden near the necks of the bottles. The third da 
the coagulation continues, depurates, and is fniſhed, 
In the mean time, they make a ſmall hole in the fide, 
a little below the neck of each bottle, to ſee if the 
matter be ſufficiently baked, and all the ſalt ſublimed. 
After making theſe obſervations, they carefully ſtop the 
© hole with lute, and open it from time to time as they 
© ſee occaſion. When the operation is finiſhed, they 
* take out the fire, break the bottles, and ſeparate the 
© aſhes from the ſublimed maſs, or ſal ammoniac, which 
© 18 a round, white, tranſparent ſubſtance, three or four 
© fingers thick. 
© 5. In two towns of the Delta, near each other, a 
© league from the city of Munſoure, there are twenty- 
© five large laboratories, and ſome ſmall ones, which 
© make every year fifteen hundred, or two thouſand 
* quintals, of al ammoniac. In all Egypt beſide there 
© are but three laboratories more, two of which are alſo 
© in the Delta, and the other in Grand Cairo, which 
© do not produce above twenty or thirty quintals of this 
© ſalt” Mem. de PAcad. Roy. des Scienc. 1720. 
Some, however, doubt, whether ſo prodigious a quan- 
tity of ſoot can be furniſhed by ſuch a country as Egypt, 
whoſe climate is ſo warm, that fires are only uſed for 
culinary purpoſes, and for bagnios; and therefore con- 
clude, that the Egyptians have had the addreſs to keep 
the proceſs a ſecret from the Europeans, and that they 
uſe ſome other materials than ſoot; and it is ſaid that 
ey ee ſal ammoniac may be made without any ſoot | 
at all. 
Ammoniac ſalt is principally uſed by whiteners of copper- 
veſſels, and goldſmiths; and is a noted drug with che- 
miſts and 1 mms F. Sicara, a miſhonary, and an 
eye-witneſs, ſays they add a little ſea-ſalt, and urine of 
beaſts. Mem. de l' Acad. Roy. des Scien. 1720. 
See the method of making /al ammoniac in Egypt, as 
communicated by Dr. Linnzus, from his pupil Dr. 
Haſſelquiſt. His account does not effentially differ from 
that above recited. Phil. Tranſ. vol. li. N“ 48. an. 1760. 


c 


AMMONIAC is ſometimes made by the chemiſts of urine, 


ſea-ſalt, and wood-ſoot, boiled into a maſs, and then 
ſublimed. 

We are told, that at the works carried on lately at News 
caſtle, ſal ammoniac was made from bittern and urine 3 
and it is farther ſaid, that from one hundred weight of 
ſalt made from bittern, fold under the name of Epſom 
ſalt, and three hogſheads of urine, fifty-ſix pounds of 


ſal ammoniac may be procured. 
AMMONIAC, /al, properties 


of It is foluble in four times 
its quantity of water; and if the ſolution be duly eva- 
rated, it ſhoots into thin fibrous ſubſtances, reſem- 
bling feathers. Sal ammoniac neither coagulates milk, 
nor changes the colour of a ſolution of ſublimate. It 
makes a conſiderable efferveſcence with the vitriolic acid, 
attended with a great degree of cold. Expoſed to a 
conſiderable heat, it totally ſublimes; and if previouſly 
round with metallic, Kay certain other ponderous ſub- 
— elevates ſome part of them along with itſelf, 
and concretes with the reſt into a maſs, which expoſed 
to a moiſt air, readily flows into a liquor. Mixed with 
a due quantity of alkaline ſalts, it yields, by a ſmall de- 
ree of heat, two thirds its weight of pure volatile al- 
ali; what remains in the ſubliming veſſel, being diſ- 
ſolved in water, and cryſtallized, readily aſſumes the 
form of cubical cryſtals, like thoſe of common ſalt, the 
properties of which it likewiſe poſſeſſes. —Sal ammoniac 
0 mixed 
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mixed with nitre, and injected into a ted-hot crucible, 


evade |. and emits flaſhes of light, and thus . its 
animal original. Sublimed in a retort, with double ite 
we 


ight of chalk, it is faid to be increaſed in its weight. 
See Mem. de Acad. des Scien. 1735 

In this operation, as M. Dubamel has obſerved, a true 
| decompolition of the /al ammoniac takes place by the in- 
teryention of the chalk z which combining with the acid 
of the falt, diſcharges its fixable air. This again com- 


- 


bines with the volatile alkali of the fa! ammoniac, and oc- 


cations that increaſe of weight, which Duhamel, and 


other chemiſts, erroneouſly aſcribed to a part of the cal- 
careous earth carricd off during the operation. 

A mixture of quick-lime and fa! ammoniac ſet to ſub- 
lime, affords an exceeding penetrating ſpirit, but gives 
nothing in the form of a ſolid ſalt; if the quantity of 
lime be conſiderable, the volatile alkaline part of the /a/ 
ammoniac will be almoſt totally abſorbed by it. 

The volatile alkali obtained by this proceſs is called vo- 
latile Hui of ſal ammoniac; as it is cauſtic, or uncom- 
bined with fixable air, it is always in a liquid ſtate. 
Moreover, fixed alkali, either vegetable or mineral, and 
moſt metallic ſubſtances, are capable of decompoſing al 
ammoniac. 

Laſtly, of all ſalts, ſal armoniac moſt intenſely cools the 


water in which it is difolved, whoſe coldneſs in hot a 


weather equals that of water ready to freeze. 5 
From what has been ſaid, it appears, that ſal ammonzac 1s 
a neutral ſalt, compounded 7 volatile alkaline ſalt, 
and an acid. i ö 
The ſal ammoniac derives its name from the various kinds 
of acid forming the compoſition. And accordingly we 
have /al ammoniac animal, nitrcus, vitriolic, and vegetable, 
denoting the different combinations of volatile alkali 
with theſe acids reſpectively. That formed by volatile 
alkali and vinegar is called /pirit of Mindererus. 

But it muſt be obſerved, that ſal ammoniac is a very diſ- 
ferent ſubſtance from moſt of the preparations made 
from it ; for when alkaline ſalts are mixed with the crude 
fal ammaniac they abſorb the acid, which renders the /a/ 
ammoniac neutral; and then the volatile urinous ſalts, 
being freed from the acid, riſe in diſtillation. 


Boerhaave ſays, that ſal ammoniac preſerves all animal | 
ſubſtances from putrefaction; that its brine penetrates | 


into the moſt minute parts; and that it is the nobleſt 
aperient, attenuant, reſolvant, ſtimulant, errhine, ſter- 


nutatory, diaphoretic, ſudorific, rng and diuretic. 


It is made uſe of in ſundry mechanic buſineſſes, by the 
dyers and glaſs-makers, but eſpecially by thoſe who work 
on metals, for the purpoſe of ſoldering. 

There are ſeveral preparations of this ſalt made uſe of 
in the preſent practice of phyſic, as, 

AmmonI1ac, /al, volatile, made by ſubliming ſal ammoniac 
mixed with ſalt of tartar. It is uſed for pocket ſmelling 
bottles; but Boerhaave, with the greateſt appearance of 
reaſon, condemns the cuſtom of ſmelling to theſe ſalts 
as highly pernicious. Some put aromatics into the re- 
tort, which gives it a more agreeable ſmell. It is pre- 
ſcribed in malignant fevers as a ſudorific. 
AMmMoNiaci, ſpiritus ſalis, ſpirit of ſal ammoniac. This is 
a ſpirit diſtilled from ſa! ammoniac, mixed with ſalt of 
tartar, or pot-aſh, and diſſolved in a proper quantity of 
water. Some uſe lime inſtead of ſalt of tartar, in order 
to increaſe its volatility ; but this ſhould never be uſed 
internally. 

The aqua regia, with which ſo many experiments are 
made, particularly in diſſolving gold, is made from /a/ 
ammoniac and nitre, But the moſt celebrated medicine 
now in the ſhops from this ſubſtance, is the 
Spiritus ſatis volatilis oleoſus, generally called ſal volatile, 
the oily ſpirit of volatile ſalt. This is a ſpirit diſtilled 
from ſal ammoniac, ſalt of tartar, and ſpirit of wine, im- 
pregnated with aromatic oil. There is alſo the 
AMMONIACI, ſpiritus ſalis, ſuceinatus, ſpirit of ſal ammaniac 
with amber; which is reckoned to be cephalic, and ex- 
ceedingly well ſuited to all nervous indiſpoſitions; its 
doſe is from ten drops to forty. 

AMMONIAC, fixed, is a name given to the reſiduum formed 
by decompoſing ſal ammoniac, with a calcareous earth. 
It is a ſalt compoſed of that earth, and marine acid. 
AMMONIACUM regeneratum, in Chemiſtry, the name given 
to a ſort of ſal ammonziac, procured by chemiſtry from its 
principles. | 
The method of preparing it is this: take four ounces o 
alkaline ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, dilute it with three times 
its weight of water, in a tall glaſs, and drop in ſpirit of 
ſea-ſalt, till the alkali is ſaturated, and no more effer- 
veſcence happens. The ſaturation being nicely hit, the 
liquor will be ſcentleſs, and of the talle of ſal ammo- 
niac; let it be filtrated and evaporated, and it will ſhoot 
out a fine woolly falt; or if it be evaporated to a dry- 
neſs, a white ſalt will remain, and either one or the 


| 


ö 
| 


ö 


other of theſc will be found to be true genuine ſal am- 
* 
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moniac, capable of riſing in flowers, and 
ns * the common al = 
e volatile alkali of animal and vegeta 

which of itſelf indifferently receives all fin 

dete t᷑mined, by the acid of ſea-falt, into a fem 

ſea-ſalt z bence the chemical rule, that acids ar. le 

of determining alkalies into their own nature, (c 

receive confirmation, While the alkali either gives 55 — 

neſs, or volatility, as itſelf is fixed, or volatile hn 
therefore, as a large quantity of volatile alkali is , — 
nually generated from putrified animals and vegetal” 
if there was in nature a ſpirit of ſea-ſalt floating row 
in ſeveral places, ſal ammoniac would, in theſe pl 

continually produced; and the ſame ſpirit meeting with 

a fixed alkali, produced from the aſhes of vepet, 

would immediately produce a true fixed ſea-falt, 35 

un by the proceſs of the regenerated ſea-ſalt. 2 
ut though it is eaſy to manifeſt theſe fixed alkalies by 

experiments, yet it is very difficult to ſhew the exiſtence 

of ſuch acids in nature, unleſs we had the fecret of Mr 

Boyle, who, in his treatiſe of Mechanical Experiment 

declares, that, by a ſecret and long continued digeſtion 

ſea-ſalt may be fo diſpoſed as to part with its acid by a 

gentle heat, and that before its water, and without 25 

m of any other ſubſtance. Boerh. Chem. pan il 
261. 
or the chemical hiſtory of this ſubſtance, ſee Neu. 

mann's Works, p. 312. 

AMMONIS, cornu, in Natural Hiflory. See Con xv 4 
monis. 

AMMONITZA, in Natural Hiſtory. See Snake 
and Phil. Trauſ. abr. vol. x. Ek p- 641. 1 

AMMOSCHIS'TA, in Natural Hiſtary, a genus of ſtone; 
of a laminated ſtructure, and ſplitting only horizontally 
or into flat plates. : 
The ammeſchi/ia are coarſe, harſh, and rough 
a very looſe texture, and appearing ſomethin 
They are conſiderably heavy, aud compoſed of a large, 
coarſe, and obtuſely angular GR1TT, ſurrounded, and 
in part held * 11 by a looſe earthy ſpar. They are 
very ſoft and friable in the maſs, but much more ſo 
when reduced to ſmall pieces. They make a violent ef. 
ferveſcence with agua Kain and will not eaſily ſtrike fire 
=_ ſteel. * bifla : 
e ſpecies of ammoſchifla are ſix. 

AMMUNIFION, in general, ſignifies all ſorts of warlike 
ſtores and proviſions, more eſpecially powder and ball, 
The word is amonitio, which, according to Du Cange, 
72 uſed in the corrupt ſtate of that language for ſul- 

ence. 
Ammunition, or gun-powder, may be prohibited to be ex- 
ported at the king's pleaſure, by 12 Car. II. cap. 4 


ſand; "v4 


ſtones, of 
porous, 


13. 

by 1 Jac. II. cap. 8. & 2. ammunition, arms, utenſils of 
war, or gun-powder, imported without licence from his 
majeſty, are to be forfeited with treble the value. Such 
licence obtained, except for the furniſhing his majeſty 
public ſtores, is to be void, and the offender to incur a 
premunire; and be difabled to hold any office from the 
crown. 

Whoever is curious to know the quantity of ammunition 
neceſſary for the ſiege of a place, may conſult the che- 
valier de St. Julien's treatiſe De la Forge de Vulcain; 
and the quantity requiſite for the defence of a place, 
will be found in Suireg de St. Remy's Memoires d'Ar- 
tillerie. 

AMMUNITION-bread, ſhoes, &c. what is provided for, and 
diſtributed to, the ſoldiers of an army or garriſon. 
Such an officer has ſo many rations of ammunition-bred, 
&c. 

AMNA, in Phyfcal Writers, denotes the water found in 
limy ſoils, and which is conſequently tinged with 3 
whitiſh colour, as in nfany places of England. 

In this ſenſe, Paracelſus ſpeaks of the medical virtues 
and uſes of amna. 

AMNESTY, or Amn1sTY, a kind of general pardon, 
which a prince grants to his ſubjects, by a N or edi 
wherein * declares, that he forgets and annuls all that 
is paſt, and promiſes not to make any farther 1nquiff 
into the ſame. | 
The word is eprnriea, amneftia; which was the name of 

an ancient law of this kind, paſſed by Thraſybulus upon 
the expulſion of the thirty tyrants out of Athens.—4® 
docides, an Athenian orator, whoſe life is written 
Plutarch, and of whom we have an edition of the yea 
1575, gives us, in his Oration upon Myſteries, a fore 
mula of the amneſty, and the oaths taken thereupon. N 
Amneſties are uſually practiſed upon reconciliations of de 
ſovereign with his people, after rebellions, gene 
fections, &e. ; F 
Amneſly is either general and unlimited, or particular Oi 
reſtrained, though moſt commonly univerſal, WIFE. 
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1648. "ge" 
a more limited ſenſe, denotes a pardon 
— "ar a prince to his rebellious ſubjects, uſually 
Huch ſome exceptions : ſuch was that granted by king 
Charles II. at his reſtoration. 
Amnefly alſo, in a military ſenſe, ſignifies the pardon 
ted by a ſovereign to deſertets, on condition of their 
- +-5ng their regiments. 
0D AR, in Aſtrology, the planet that rectifies a 
A aiture, or rather a method of rectifying a nativity, and 
Ending the preciſe degree in the horoſcope at the time 
of an infant's birth, from the condition of the planet, 
which had the rule in the laſt preceding conjunction, or 
oppoſition of the luminaries. 
AMNIOS, or AMNIoN, in Anatomy, the innermoſt mem- 
brane, wherewith the fetus of the womb is immediately 
inveſted. | 
The word ſeems to be derived from ares, a lamb; q. d. 
pellrs agnina, lamb's ſen. ; 
The amnios is a white, ſoft, thin, tranſparent membrane ; 
making part of the ſecundine, and lying under the chorion. 
The exiſtence of the allantois in human ſubjects is queſ- 
tioned ; but the ammos is found in all animals both vivi- 
parous and oviparous. Dr. Hunter ſays, that the am- 
nies, viewed in the microſcope, appears to have blood 
veſſels, but that they are really lymphatics. 
It contains a limpid liquor, like a thin jelly-broth; which, 
becauſe the ſtomach of the /etus is always found full of 
it, is ſuppoſed to be the matter of its nouriſhment. 
But authors differ widely as to the quantity and quality 
of the liquor of the amnios. 
The liquor of the amnios, according to Mr. Monro, ſerves 
to keep the fetus and its membranes ſoft and extenſible, 
hinders them from cohering, and defends the fetus from 
prefſure, or other violence, which it needs moſt to be 
rotected from, while its parts are very tender. 
tis a queſtion, however, whether the liquor of the am- 
nios be a proper food for the ft Mr. Monro is of 
opinion, that whether the liquor of the amnios be in a 
ſound or in a morbid ſtate, it appears to be very ill cal- 
culated for ſerving as food to be taken into the ſtomach 
of a fetus, 
It is alſo controverted, whether the liquor of the ammros 
paſſes into the ſtomach of the fatus. Mr. Monro aſſerts, 
that the liquor of the ammios does not paſs into the ſto- 
mach of the fetus; and anſwers the arguments brought 
by ſeveral learned men for the contrary opinion. Medic. 
FI. Edinb. paſſim. 
On its outſide lies the allantois, or urinary membrane. In 
ſome ſubjects, the urinary membrane and chorion ſtick ſo 
doſe to one another, that they appear to be but one. 
8 hath all its veſſels from the ſame origin as the 
chorion, 
dee ſome obſervations, proving that the fetus is in part 
nouriſhed by the liquor amnii, by Malcolm Fleming, 
M. D. Philoſ. Tranſact. vol. xlix. part 1. Ne 42. an. 


1755. 

AMNIS altaliſatus, among Chemi/ts, denotes water impreg- 
nated with an alkalious quality, by paſſing through a 
limy or other alkaline ſubſtance under ground. 

is amounts to much the ſame with what Paracelſus 
calls Aux. 

ANNITES, in Natural Hiftory, a name uſed by ſome for 
the hammites, or ſpawn ſtone, a ſtone ſuppoſed to be 
compoſed of the petrified ſpawn of fiſhes; but they are, 
i reality, a <ngeries of ſmall 5TALAGMITAz, or drop- 

ones, 

AMOEBAUM, in the Ancient Poetry, denotes a kind of 
poem, or compoſition, wherein two parties ſpeak alter- 
nately in the ſame number of verſes, but ſo, as that he 
= anſwers either goes beyond, or contradicts the 
The word is eporCatg, ſignifying mutual, or alternate. 

ence alſo we meet with ep:;/tole amebeex. Such, e. g. 
2 thoſe of Pliny and Trajan. 
IOGABARI, a kind of ancient Spaniſh ſoldiery, in 
ow bow 3 bravery.— Theſe are otherwiſe de- 
ate in tome writers, ALMUGAVEIRI. 
®HOGLOSSUS, in Zzolegy, a name of a peculiar kind of 
at fiſh, ſomewhat reſembling the ſoal, and called in 
ene parts of England, the lantern, It is of a very ſlen- 
8 pellucid, and white body, never excceds three 
— in length, and is exceeding ſmooth to the touch, 
wth only with za number of very thin ſcales, 
hap all off on touching it. Its fleſh is very finely 
ed, and requires very little drefling. 


viſe 2 by the Dutch traders, for what we other- 
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highly for its medicinal virtues. It is commonly claſſed 
among the ſeeds, | 
The commentators on Pliny, and Dioſcorides, have ne- 
ver been able to agree upon the ancient ammum ; the 
nerality of them ſeek it in fruits different from ours.— 
me will have the roſe of Jericho paſs for it. —F. Ca- 
melli is poſitive he has diſcovered the real amomum of 
Dioſcorides, and that it is the tugut, or birao, or carepi, 
growing in the Philippine iſlands; the grains or berries 
whereot are worn by the natives about their necks ; 
both on account of their agreeable odour, and of their 
ſuppoſed virtue in preſerving from infection, curing the 
ſting of the ſcolopendra, &c. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 248. 
Scaliger is confident, that the amomum of the ancients 
was not a fruit, but the wood itſelf, which bore ſome 
reſemblance to a bunch of grapes, and was particularly 
uſed in embalming of bodies; and hence, ſays he, the 
term MUMMY was given to the bodies of Egyptians, em- 
balmed with it. On this account, likewiſe, all medi- 
eines and unguents uſed in the embalming and preſerv- 
ing dead bodies, were called AMOMIA. 
The ancient amemum was of divers kinds; but the Ar- 
menian was moſt eſteemed. It was a heater, dryer, and 
aſtringent z uſed as a narcotic, to appeaſe pain, cure 
poiſonous bites, inflammations of the eyes, &c. 
The true amamum of the ancients reſembles the muſcat 
grape, and grows like it, in cluſters ; it is about the big- 
neſs of a large chich-pea, round, membranous, and di- 
vided into three cells, which contain ſeveral brown an- 
gular grains; of a very ſtrong aromatic taſte and ſmell ; 
and is of the cardomom kind. | 
This fruit is brought from the Eaſt Indies; and makes 
par of the compoſition of Venice treacle.—It is of a 
ot, ſpicy taſte and ſmell. 
Beſides this, there is likewiſe another paler ſeed, which 
bears the name amomum ; but neither this nor the former 
are in much uſe in phyſic. | 
The modern amomum, uſed in the ſhops, under the de- 
nomination of amomum vulgare, or amomum efficinarum, 
appears to be the ſeed of the % or ſium of the an- 
cients, anſwering to what in Engliſh we call ba/lard-flone- 
PARSLEY., 
It is eſteemed a powerful diuretic, and is good in all ne- 
phritic caſes. * alſo commended as an aperient in 
eneral, and preſcribed in obſtructions of the liver and 
— and in ſuppreſſions of the menſes. The people 
in ſome parts of England bruiſe the ſeeds, and give them 
in warm ale, in colics; but thoſe of caraway, or aniſe, 
are better. See SKIRRET. 


AMORZ/EANS, a ſect or order of gemaric doctors, or com- 


mentators on the Jeruſalem Talmud. 

The word is otherwiſe written amore!, and amoraite, 
amoraim.— The amoræans are alſo called, by Scaliger, 
ſepbiſiæ; by Atling, repay, or ſpeakers of ſentences; 
by Bartoloccius, dicentes, or diſceptantes, becauſe they 
conferred and diſputed together in a ſcholaſtic manner. 
The amoreans ſucceeded the miſchnic doftors. Ihey 
ſubſiſted 250 years; and were ſucceeded by the ſebu- 


ran,. 


AMORE, in Zeolegy, the name of a genus of fiſhes, of 


which there are three ſpecies. 1. The amore pixuma. 
2. The amore guacu. And, 3. The amore tinga. 

The amore pixuma has a very broad head, and a very large 
mouth, but has no teeth. Its body is oblong, and its 
back and ſides are of a duſky iron colour. Its belly, 
which is protuberant, is white. Its ſkin is ſoft; and it 
has ſeven fins, beſide the tail, which is rounded at the 
end. Its fleſh is firm, and well-taſted. 

The amore guacu is like the former, of an oblong figure; 
but it grows to ſix inches in length. Its head is thick, 
its gills large, and its mouth is furniſhed with ſmall teeth. 
Its eyes are ſmall, their pupil black, and the iris yellow. 
It has ſeven fins beſide the tail, which is long, and 
rounded at the end. This ſpecies is covered with ſome- 
what large ſcales, and is of a ruſty iron colour, but 
ſomewhat paler on the belly than in any other parts, 

The amore tinga is of the fame ſhape with the former, 


but is much ſmaller, and is covered with whitiſh . ſcales 


all over, but ſpotted with brown ſpots. Its tail is brown, 
and waved with different degrees of that colour. All the 
three ſpecies are eaten, but the firſt is eſteemed the beſt. 
They are caught about the American ſhores. 

RPHA, baflard indigo, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of 
Botany, a genus of plants, belonging to the diadelphia 
decandria, of which the characters are: the flowers are 
of the butterfly kind, having an oval concave ſtandard, 
but no wings, or keel; this is inſerted between the two 
upper ſegments of the empalement ; the germen after- 
ward becomes a reflexed, moon-ſhaped A. having one 
cell, in which are lodged two kidney - ſnaped ſeeds. We 
know but one ſpecies of this genus. 

This ſhrub grows naturally in Carolina, where formerly 
the inhabitants made a coarſe ſort of indigo from the 
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- young ſhoots, which occaſioned their giving it the title | 
of er indigo. 

It riſes with many irregular ſtems to the height of twelve 
or ſourten feet, with very long winged leaves, in ſhape 
like thoſe of the common ACACIA. At the extremity 
of the ſame year's ſhoots, the flowers are produced in 
long flender ſpikes, which are very ſmall, and of a deep 
purple colour. After the flowers are paſt, the germen 
turns to a ſhort pod, having two kidney-ſhaped feeds ; 
but theſe do not ripen in England. 

This ſhrub is become very common in all the gardens 
and nurſeries near London, where it is propagated as a 
flowering ſhrub, for the ornament of the ſhrubbery. It 
is generally propagated by laying down the young 
branches, which in one year will make good roots, and 
may then be taken off and planted, either in the nurſery, 
or the places where they are deſigned to remain. 

AMORTIZATION, or AMoRTISEMENT, in Law, the 
act of turning lands into mortmain, i. e. of alienating 
or transferring them to ſome corporation, guild, or fra- 
ternity, and their ſucceſſors. 

The word is formed of the French amortir, to extinguiſh. 
See EXTINGUISHMENT. 
The term is alſo uſed for the licence or privilege which 
the king or ſuperior lord grants, to enable ſuch a corpo- 
ration, &c. thus to receive lands in MORTMAIN ; which 
otherwiſe they cannot do.—There is always ſuppoſed to 
be ſome fine or acknowlegement paid the king, or the 
lord, in conſideration hereof ;z to make them ſatisfaction 
for ſeveral incidental dues and profits, which would have 
fallen to them in the common way; which are hereby 
cut off. 
This practice was borrowed from the ancient Lex Papi- 
ria, whereby it was forbidden to conſecrate any land to 
religious uſes, without the conſent of the people. 

AMOS, or the Prophecy of Ames, a canonical book of the 
Old Teſtament. This prophet boldly remonſtrates againſt 
the crying fins that prevailed among the Iſraclitesz and 
reproves the people of Judah for their ſenſuality and in- 
juſtice. He terrifies them both with frequent threat- 
nings, and pronounces that their ſins will at laſt end in 

the ruin of Judah and Iſrael. He begins with denun- 
ciations of judgment and deſtruction againſt the enemies 
of the Jews, and concludes with promiſes of reſtoring 
the tabernacle of David, and of erecting the kingdom 
of Chriſt. 

AMOVING, the act of removing or expelling another 
from his place, office, or the like. We have anes for 
amoving papiſts out of London and Weſtminſter, and 
ten miles round the ſame. 1 W. and M. cap. 9. 

Auovisc @ guardian, amovendo cuſtode. See CUSTODE. 

AMPANA, in Botany, a name given, in the Hortus Mala- 

' baricus, to a genus of plants, ſince deſcribed by Lin- 
næus, under the name of BORASSUS. 

AMPELIS, in Botany, the vine. See VIS E and ViT1s. 

AmPELIs, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Zoology, the name of 
a genus of birds, of the order of the paſſeres; the diſ- 
tinguiſhing characters of which are, that the tongue is 
furniſhed with a rim, or margin, all round; the beak is 
of a convex form, and ſtraight. | 

AMPELI1S is alſo the name of a bird, of the magpye-kind, 
called by ſome GARRULLUsS Bohemicus. See ROLLER. 

AMPELITES, canal coal, in Natural Hiftory, a black bitu- 
minous ſubſtance, called alſo PHARMACITISs, and nearly 
reſembling pit-coal, inſomuch, that the difference be- 
tween them is ſcarce ſenſible. Accordingly, Theopbraſ- 
tus gives its deſcription under the claſs of theſe coals ; 
and Dr. Woodward ſeems of the ſame opinion. The 
ampelites of the ſhops, according to him, is the ſame 
with our canal-coal found in Lancaſhire. 

It differs from the common pit-coal, in that it is more 
friable and fat, and withal leſs compact and ſolid ; 
which, it muſt be owned, docs not agree with Wood- 
ward's deſcription of canal-coal, which he repreſents as 
very fine and hard, ſo as to take a pretty good poliſh. 
The beſt, according to Dioſcorides, is that of a black 
colour, reſembling ſmall pieces of the /apis piceus, or pit- 
coal, equally l on all ſides, though, when kneaded 
up with a little oil, it readily melts. 

It is found in many parts of England, in the ſame places 
with pit-coal. It is alſo to be met with in a quarry ncar 
Alencon, in France. It is uſed by huſbandmen, &c. 
to ſmear their vines with, againſt vermin, and is endued 
with a drying diſcuſſive power; on which account it is 
alſo uſed ſor the dying of hair. 

It makes no efferveſcence with aqua fortiss Being ap- 
plied to the bely, it is reputed good for killing worms. 
It is capable of a fine poliſh, and for that reaſon is 
turned into a vaſt number of toys, as ſnuff-boxes, and 
the like. 

Ampelites is by ſome called vine-carth, becauſe it kills the 
worms that creep upon vines. 


AMP 


of the vixg. 185 er ſcript 
The word is originally compounded of -« 
and pan, deſcriptian. 5 5 | 
Phil. James Sachs has publiſhed an Ampelographi 
Vitis viniſeræ ejuſque partium conſideratio Ply v my 
Uratiſlav. 1661. 5v0. "= . 

AMPER, a local term uſed in Eſſex for a tumor, or phl, 

In this ſenſe, the word is alſo written amper. * 
AMpH ERES, in Antiquity, a kind of veſſels wherein 
mariner wrought two oars at the ſame time, one , 

his right-hand, and the other with his left, anſweri = 
our /cullers. This is alſo called ameatricyy, 80 
AMPHIARTHROSIS, in Anatomy, a neutral or dub, 
kind of articulation z diſtinguiſhed ſrom the Fr wp 
in that it has no conſpicuous motion; and from th th 
narthreſis, in its not being without ſenſble motion, 
The word is derived from eper, beth, and ephurt;, ws 
culation, the amphiarthroſis—being compounded — by " 
the other ſorts. —W hence ſome alſo call it diartbref * 
narthroidalis. 1 
Of this kind 1s the articulation of the ribs with the v 
tebræ; and that of the carpus with the metacar pus. ; 
AMPHIBALUM, among Middle Age Writers. See hy. 
PHIMALLUM. | 
AMPHIBIA, in Natural Hiftory, the third claſs of 2 
mals, whoſe eſſential characters are, according to Lin 
nzus, that they have either a naked, or elſe a ſcaly ho, 
with no grinders, or dentes molares, their teeth all ſh, 
and pointed, and without radiated fins; or, their hein 
_ but one ventricle, and they reſpire through ther 
ungs. 
This claſs is divided into three ordess, viz. reptiles, ſe. 
pents, and the ſwimming amphibia, comprehending ; 
enera, and 289 ſpecies. a 
HIBIOUS, in Nati Hiſtory, a term applied t 4 
ſort of animals which live both on land, and in the u. 
ter ; that is, which breathe the air, but paſs part of thei 
time in the water, as affording them their chief food. 
The word comes from ahi, utrimgue, both ways, and 
Brog, vita, life; as living in either place. 
Such are the frog, caſtor, otter, tortoiſe, ſea-calf, crack}, 
&c.—Moſt of the amphibious kind, the caſtor and te 
excepted, have peculiar proviſions in their ſtructure, ty 
fit them for ſo various a way of living; particularly it 
the heart, lungs, foramen ovale, &Cc. 
In ſome of theſe animals, as the frog, tortoiſe, &c. the 
heart has but one cavity, with an artery to receive th 
blood coming out of it, and a vein to convey it thithe: 
In others, the foramen ovale appears to be ſtill open fa 
the paſſage of the blood from the vena cava to the art 
ria vena, without the help of breathing. 
In the 4er diſſected by the academiſts of Paris, though 
the foramen was not found actually open, yet the mark 
of it appeared; and the cauſe of its cloſure might vel 
enough be accounted for, from the animal's having ben 
detained a good while from the water, by which tie 
part having been in diſuſe, it cloſed up. In the orrn 
the caſe is different; there is no appearance of ay 
thing like a foramen, and hence the neceſſity the cre 
ture is under of riſing, from time to time, above watt, 
to take in air. Phil. Tranſ. No 124. 
The ſtructure of the feet of the casToR pronounces i 
amphibious at firſt ſight, the fore-feet being formed lik 
thoſe of terreſtrial animals, who hold their fcod in ther 
feet, e. gr. ſquirrels, while the hind-feet are faſhioned 
after the manner of river-fowl, with webs or membranss 
between the toes, as the gooſe, duck, &c. 
A great part of the fly-kind may be ſaid, in one ſenſe, b 
be amphibious. Gnats drop their eggs in water, uber 
hatching, the young live and breathe after the manu! 
of fithes, till at length undergoing a metamorphoſis, th! 
take wing, quit their native element, and become inb# 
bitants of the air. May not ſwallows alſo be ranged 
der this claſs, which have been ſometimes found to pi 
their winter aſleep under water, from which the warm 
of the ſpring awakes, and calls them forth. * 
Elias Geifsler has written expreſly concerning amplibiu 
animals. M. Ottwald of Dantzick has left behind hin 
anatomical obſervations on amphibious animals. 
Dr. Hunter obſerves that, properly ſpeaking, there 4 
no amphibious animals; for that fiſh cannot live lenz 
without air, though much longer than men. See 
ingenious diſſertations.on this ſubject by Dr. Parſons, 
the Phil. Tranſ. vol. lvi. 1766. 
The term amphibious is ſometimes alſo extended to mel, 
who have the faculty of living a long time unde 
water. | 
We have divers inſtances of ſuch amphibious men te 
moſt remackable is of a Sicilian, named the #! 
Kircher relates, that by a long habitude from his Jod 
he had fo accuſtomed bimſel to live in water, that - 
nature ſeemed to be quite altered; fo that he lired —_ 
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Libavius has treated at large of the terra ampelites, 
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ner of a fiſh, than a man. See Brydone's ' 
| — nary p. 77-—The yEaRL-fibers alſo arrive at a 
furprifing art of this kind. 
AneH1810Us plants. See PLANTS. 
AmpainIoUS 4%. See Bir Es. . 
AMPHIBLESTROIDES, in Anatomy, a tunic, or coat of 
the eye, More uſually called retina. 
The word is compounded of 4. Baygpor, net, and 
Jeg, form 3 on account of its net-like texture z whence 
the Latins alſo call it relifor mis. . 
AMPHIBOLOGY, or AMPHIBOLIA, in Grammar, a fault 
in language, whereby it is rendered obſcure, and liable 
to be underſtood in a double ſenſe, . 
The word comes from augiConog, ambiguous, and Avyog, 
1/cour ft. 
| entlang is chiefly uſed in reſpeCt of a phraſe; as equi- 
vocal is in reſpect of a word. ; — 
Of this kind was that anſwer which Pyrrhus received 
ſrom the oracle: io te, acida, Romanas vincere poſſe ; 
where the amphibalogy conſiſts in this, that the words :. 
and Ramanos, may either of them precede, or either of 
them follow, the words poſſe vincere, indifferently. See 
ORACLE. 
The Engliſh language uſually 2 in a more natural 
manner, and is not capable of any amphibologies of this 
kind: nor is it ſo liable to amphibolꝛgies in the articles, as 
the French, and moſt other modern tongues. ä 
AMPHIBRACHYS, the name of a foot in the Latin and 
Greek poetry; conſiſting of three ſyllables, the firſt and 
laſt ad are ſhort, and that in the middle long. 
The word comes from an circum, and Bpayug, bre- 
vis, q. d. a foot ſhort at both ends, and long in the mid- 
dle.—Among the ancients it is alſo called janius, and 
feolius, Diom. iii. p. 475. 
Such are the words amare, abire, paternus, "Owners, 
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&c. 
AMPHICOME, in Natural Hiſtory, a kind of figured 
ſtone, of a round ſhape, but rugged, and beſet with 
eminences, celebrated on account of its uſe in divination. 
The word is originally apug;zoun, q. d. utringue comata, 
or hairy on all fades. 
AMPHICTYONS, Aurnicr vors, in Antiquity, the de- 
puties of the cities and people of Greece, who repre- 
ſented their reſpeCtive nations in a general aſſembly; 
having a full power to concert, refolve, and appoint, 
what they ſhould think fit, for the ſervice of the com- 
mon cauſe. 
Some ſuppoſe the word 2ugixrioves to be formed of 
eugiy obout, and XT, Or «Tem, becauſe the inha- 
bitants of the country round about met here in council. 
Others, with more probability, from Amphifyon, fon of 
Deucalion, whom they ſuppoſe to have been the founder 
of this aſſembly ; though others will have Acriſius, king 
of the Argives, to have been the firſt who gave a form 
and laws to this body. | 
The amphiFyones very much reſembled the ſtates general 
of the United Provinces; or rather, what in Germany 
they call the DIET of the empire. 
Authors give different accounts of the number of the 
amphittyons, as well as of the ſtates who were entitled to 
have their repreſentatives in this council; according to 
Strabo, Harpocration, and Suidas, they were twelve 
trom their firſt inſtitution, ſent by the Loving cities 
and ſtates; the Ionians, Dorians, Perrhzbians, Bœo- 
trans, Magneſians, Achæans, Phthians, Melians, Dolo- 
pitans, Xnianians, Delphians, and Phoczans. Eſchi- 
nes only reckons eleven, inſtead of the Achzans, ZEni- 
amans, Delphians, and Dolopians, he only gives theſc 
three, the Theſſalians, CEtans, and Locrians. Laſtly, 
Paufanias's liſt only contains ten amphictyons; namely, 
the Ionians, Dolopians, Thefſalians, ZEnianians, Mag- 
neſians, Melians, Phthians, Dorians, Phocians, and Lo- 
erians. 
In the time of Philip of Macedon, the Phocæans were 
excluded the alliance, for having plundered the Delphian 
temple, and the Lacedzmonians were admitted in their 
lace; but the Phocæans, ſixty years after, having be- 
aved gallantly againſt Brennus and his Gauls, were re- 
ſtored to their ſeat in the amphictyonic council. Under 
Auguſtus, the eity Nicopolis was admitted into the body; 
— to make room for it, the Magneſians, Melians, 

hihians, and Enianians, who till then had diſtinct 
Yoces, were ordered to be numbered with the Theſſa- 
Ae. and to have only one common repreſentative. 
a yon ſpeaks as if this council were extinct in the times 
vt Auguſtus and Tiberius; but Pauſanias, who lived 
many years after, under Antoninus Pius, aſſures us it 


3 entire in his time, and that the number of am- 


ityons was then thirty. 
_ 3 were of two kinds; each city ſending two 
N ies, under different denominations, one called 
aner, whoſe buſineſs ſeems to have been more im- 
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mediately to inſpect what related to facriſices and cete- 
monies of religion; the other va yoras, charged with 
hearing and deciding of cauſes and differences between 
private perſons.— Both had an equal right to deliberate 
and vote, in all that related to the common - interefts of 
Greece. The hieromnemon was elected by lot; the pyla- 
goras, by plurality of voices. 
Though the amphiftyons were firſt inſtituted at Thermo- 
pylæ, M. de Valois maintains that their firſt place of re- 
ſidence was at Delphi, where, for ſome ages, the tran- 
quillity of the times found them no other/employment 
than that of being, if we may fo call it, church-war- 
dens of the temple of Apollo. In aftgr-times the ap- 
proach of armies frequently drove them to Thermopylz, 
where they took their ſtation, to be nearer at hand to 
oppole the enemies progreſs, and order timely ſuccour 
to the cities in danger. Their ordinary reſidence, how- 
ever, was at Delphi. 
Here they decided all public differences and diſputes be- 
tween = of the cities of Greece; but before they en- 
tered on buſineſs, they jointly ſacrificed an ox cut into 
ſmall pieces, as a ſymbol of their union. Their deter- 
minations were received with the greateſt veneration, 
and even held ſacred and inviolable. 
The amphiftyons, at their admiſſion, took a ſolemn oath 
never to diveſt any city of their right of deputation, 
never to avert its running waters; and if any attempt 
of this kind were made by others, to make mortal war 
againſt him : more particularly, in caſe of any attempt 
to rob the temple of any of its ornaments, that they 
would employ hands, feet, tongue, their whole power, 
to revenge it.— This oath was backed with terrible im- 
precations againſt ſuch as ſhould violate it; e. gr. May 
they meet all the vengeauce of Apollo, Diana, Minerva, 
&c. their ſoil produce no fruit, their wives bring forth 
nothing but monſters, &c. 
The ſtated terms of their meeting was in ſpring and au- 
tumn ; the ſpring meeting was called Ea Hon ate, 
that in autumn MeTorwpiyy)., On extraordinary occaſions, 
however, they met at any time of the year, or even con- 
tinued fitting all the year round. 
Philip of Macedon uſurped the right of preſiding in the 
aſſembly of the amphictyons, and of firſt conſulting the 
oracle, which was called Heu 
The Romans never thought fit to ſuppreſs the meeting 
of the amphidtyont. 

AMPHIDROMIA, in Antiquity, a feaſt celebrated the fifth 
day after the birth of a child, called dies {u/tricus. 

AMPHIDRYON, in Eccliſiaſtical Writers, a veil or cur- 
tain uſually drawn before the door of the BEMA in an- 
cient churches. | 

AMPHIMACER, a foot in the Ancient Peetry, conſiſting of 
three ſyllables ; the firſt and laſt whereof are long, and 
that in the middle ſhort. 

The word is derived from the Greek aygy, circum, and 
luanfoc, longus, by reaſon both extremes are long. 

Such are the words 3mniam, ca/titas, Y i' o, Sc. 
This foot is alſo called creticus, and ſometimes feſcen- 
Nu. 

AMPHIMALLUM, in Eccl:fraflical Writers, is otherwiſe 
called amphibalum, and amphibolum. 

Magri ſuggeſts the amphimallum, ſpoken of by eccle- 
ſiaſtical writers, to have been a garment peculiar to 
biſhops. 

AMPHIPNEUMA, among Ancient Phyſicians, a great de- 

ree or ſpecies of difhcult reſpiration. 

AMPHIPOLES, in Antiquity, archons, or chief magiſ- 

trates of the city of Syracuſe. 
They were firſt eſtabliſhed by Timoleon, after his ex- 
pulſion of Dionyſus the tyrant, — They governed Syra- 
cuſe for the ſpace of three hundred years; and Diodo- 
rus Siculus atlures us, they ſubſiſted even in his time. 

AMPHIPPII, in Antiquity, thoſe who practiſed riding on 

two horſes, by jumping from one to the other. 
The word is S 4 jz ary are ſometimes allo 
called irTayoyo, and ſometimes by , pes . 
70%. The appellation was given to a fort of cavalry in 
the Grecian armies, who, for their conveniency, had 
two horſes a-piece, on which they rode by turns, lead- 
ing the other. 

AMPHIPRORA, in Antiquity, were ſhips which had 
prows at both ends, that no time might be loſt in turn- 
ing them, and alſo on account of the rapidity of ſtreams, 
and narrowneſs of channels. 

AMPHIPROSTYLE, in the Ancient Architecture, a kind 
of temple, which had four columns in front, and as 
many behind. 

The word is derived from apgi, about, pe, before, and 
cunogy column. 

AMpHISB ENA, in Zoology, the name of a genus of ſer- 
pents in the Linnæan ſyſtem. It goes with equal eaſe, 
as its name imports, either forward or backward. 

Linnæus 
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Linneus enumerates two ſpecies, viz. che fuliginous, 


and wihte. They are both found in America. 
AMPHISBANA aquatica, a name given, by Bertrutius, Al- 
bertus, and ſeveral other authors, to that long and ſlen- 
der inſect, called by others the ſeta aguatica, and ver mis 
2 It has the name emphiſbena, from its going 


ackwards or forwards with equal eaſe and celerity. The 


uſual ſize is four or five inches long, and the thickneſs 
of a large hair. 

Dr. Liſter accidentally found out the origin of this worm, 
in his reſearches into the hiſtory of a very different ſort 
of inſet. Diſſecting one of the common black beetles 
dug up in a garden, he found in its belly two of theſe 
hair worms, or amphiſbene ;, and 1 the experi- 
ment on other beetles of the ſame ſpecies, he found that 
they uſually contained one, two, or three of theſe worms. 
As ſoon as the body of the beetle is opened, they al- 
ways crawl out, When put into water, they will live a 
conſiderable time, and ſwim nimbly about z but often 
put up their heads above water, as if endeavouring to 
make their eſcape, and ſometimes faſtening themſelves 
by the mouth to the ſides of the veſſel, and drawing 
their whole bodies after them. | 

Theſe creatures are not only found in the waters, but 
buried in earth, and ſometimes on the leaves of trees, in 
our gardens and hedges. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 83. 

AMPHISCII, in Geography and Afironomy, the people who 
inhabit the torrid zone. | 
The word comes from aue, about, and nta, ſbadow. 
They are thus denominated, as having their SHADOW 
turned ſometimes one way, and ſometimes another, i. e. 
at one time of the year to the north, and at another to 
the ſouth. 

"The amphiſcii axe called alſo asc11. 

AMPHISMILA, or AMPHISMELA, an anatomical knife, 
edged on both ſides. 

The word is formed from ah, utrimque, on both ſides, 
and opuAn, tnife. 

AMPHITANE, in Natural Hiſtory, a name of a ſtone de- 
ſcribed by the ancients, and ſaid to have the err of 
the magnet, or loadſtone; but with this remarkable dif- 
ference, that as that ſtone attracts only iron, ſo this is 
ſuppoſed to exert its influence only on gold. For this 
fabulous property, however, there does not appear to be 

the leaſt foundation. 

AMPHITAPA, in Antiquity, a kind of carpets, or cloth- 
ing, having a ſoft warm nap on each fide. ; 

AMPHIT HEATRE, a ſpacious building of zn oval figure, 
having its area or arena encompaſſed with ſeveral rows of 
ſeats, riſing gradually one over another; with porticos 
both within and withoutſide. 

The word is derived from augt, about, and Sar por, 
theatre, from 3:40uet, contemplor ;, fo that an amphitheatre, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, 1s a place whence a perſon may ſee all 
around him. 

Among the ancients, the amphitheatre was appointed for 
the exhibiting of ſpectacles or ſhews to the people; as 
the combats of gladiators, thoſe of wild bead wad the 
naumachia, or ſea-fight. 

Amphitheatres were at firſt only of wood; and it was not 
until the reign of Auguſtus, that Statilius 'Taurus built 
one for the rt time of ſtone. The loweſt part was of 
an oval figure, and called arena, becauſe, for the conve- 
niency of the combatants, it was uſually ſtrewed with 
ſand; and round the arena were vaults, ſtiled caveæ, in 
which were confined the wild beaſts appointed for the 
ſhews. 

Above the cave was erected a large circular periſtyle 
podium adorned with columns. This was the place of 
the emperors, ſenators, and other perſons of diſtinction. 
The rows of benches were above the podium. Their fi- 
gure was circular, and they were entered by avenues, at 
the end of which were gates called vomitorice, 

Their theatre was built in form of a ſemicircle, only ex- 
ceeding a juſt ſemicircle by one fourth part of the dia- 
meter; and the amphitheatre was nothing elſe but a double 
theatre, or two theatres joined — 2 ſo that the 
longeſt diameter of the amphitheatre was to the ſhorteſt, 
as 14 to 1. 

There are amphitheatres ſtill ſtanding at Rome, at Pola, 
at Niſmes, &c. The amphitheatre of Veſpaſian, called 
the Coliſeum, and that at Verona in Italy, are the molt 
celebrated now remaining of all antiquity.—Remains of 
amphitheatres are thewn alſo at Arles, Bourdeaux, &c. 
The amphitheatre at Pola, an ancient republic of Iſtria, is 
very entire : it conſiſts of two orders of Tuſcan pillars, 
one over the other, —'The lower have pedeſtals, which is 
extraordinary ; this order having ſcarce ever more than 
baſes to ſupport them. 

The amphitheatre of Titus is computed to have been ca- 
pable of holding 85,000 ſpectators.— That of Verona is 
the beſt preſerved : for, Cond moſt of the great and 
belt ſtones of the outſide are picked out, yet the great 
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vault, on which the rows of the ſeats are laid 
the rows alſo (which are 44 in number) 
Every row is a foot and a half high, and as much ; 
breadth ; ſo that a man fits conveniently in them. ,” 
allowing for a feat a foot and a half, the whole =_ 
hold 23,000 perſons. oY 
Pliny mentions an amphitheatre built by Curio, vw; 
turned on large iron pivots ; ſo that of the ſame anhin, 
atre two ſeveral theatres were occaſionally made, Where, 
different entertainments were ſometimes preſented as 
ſame time. 
Mr. Brydone mentions an amfh:tbeatre at Syracuſe the 
theatre of which is ſo entire, that the gradini for fan 
ſtill remain ; but it is a ſmall theatre, he ſays, 


; . in com. 
pariſon of that at Taurominum. Tour to Sicily, vol. 


295. 

N e in Gardening, certein diſpoſitions of trees 
and ſhrubs on the fides of hilly places, which, if the 
hill or riſing be naturally of a circular figure, alwar, 
have the beſt effect. They are to be formed of ee. 
greens, ſuch as hollies, phillereys, lauruſtines, bays, aud 
ſuch plants, obſerving to plant the ſhorteſt growing tree; 
in the front, and thoſe which will be the talleſt behind 
ſuch as pines, firs, cedars of Lebanon, &c. x 
Amphitheatres are alſo ſometimes formed of ſlopes on the 
ſides of hills, covered only with turf, and, when wel 
kept, they are a great ornament to large gardens, 

AMPHITH URA, in Ecclefroftical Antiquity, a name given 
to the veil, or curtain, which divided the chancel fron 
the reſt of the church. 

The word is awpibupa, thus called, on account of it; 
opening in the middle, after the manner of folding. 
doors. 

AMPHITRITE, Heier, from circumferends, in the 
Fleathen Mythilcgy, the wife of Neptune, daughter of 

| Nereus, and goddeſs of the ſea, ſometimes taken for 
the ſea. 

AMPHITRITF, in Zaolagy, the name of a ſma!l naked ſe 
inſect, of an oblong figure, with only one tentaculun, 
reſembling a piece of thread. There are ſeveral ſpecies 
of this animal, ſome of which are marginated, and w. 


riouſly furrowed, ſo as to bear ſome reſemblance to x 
uill. 


AMPIIODONT4A, in Zoology, a deſignation given to ani- 
mals which have teeth in both jaws, the upper as well 
as under. 

The word is compounded of apg; and og, tocth, 

AMPHORA, in Antiquity, an earthen veſſel, which ſerved 
as a kind of liquid meaſure, among the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. _ 

It is called in Homer eppigoprus, and by fpncope aue 
on account of its two anſæ, or handles, for carriage.—lt 
is the ſame with the guadrantale, 

But we meet with two kinds of ampboræ in ancient 
writers, the Italic and Attic. 

AMPHORA, Italic, was that uſed by the Romans, and 
which is therefore ſometimes called the Roman amphora. 
The Italian amphora was alſo called guadrantale, and 
ſometimes cadus. It contained 72 pounds of wine ot 
water, 80 of oil, and 180 of honey. 

The amphoera was equal to 2 urnæ, or 3 madii, 6 ſemadi, 
8 congii, 48 ſextaries, 96 hemine, 192 guartarii, and 570 
cyathi, amounting to about 7 gallons, one pint, Engliſh 
wine meaſure. 

The ancient amphore were either //ile, i. e. ſuch 2 
would ſtand, or non ſeſſile, terminating in a ſharp bottom. 
Of both which kinds, we meet with figures on ancient 
medals. 

The amphora capitalina was the ſtandard of this meaſure, 
which was kept in the Capitol to adjuſt others by. 
Suetonius tells us of a man, who ſtood for the queſtor- 
ſhip, and who drank an amphora of wine at one mea) 
with the emperor Tiberius. 

Suppoſing the amphora to have been a cube of four feet 
each fide, as Politian aſſerts it to have been, we my 
venture to ſay, that ten of the greateſt drinkers on ca 
could not have emptied it. Buddæus's computation » 
much more reaſonable ; he makes the amphora of wilt 
amount to about 44 gallons Paris meaſure. 

Auron, Attic, was that uſed by the Greeks, and thett- 
fore ſometimes alſo called the "er he amphora. 

'The Attic amphora was one third part bigger than the 
Italic; ſo that as the latter contained 2 urne, or 48 f 
taries, the former contained 3 urnæ, or 72 fetal, 
amounting to about 10 gallons 51 pints, Engliſh wine 

meaſure, This was called augopsus, ſometimes allo 17 

Har and, by way of diſtintion from the Roman 
ind, Arp, 

AMPHORA was ſometimes alſo uſed as a dry meaſure, ow 
taining three buſhels; the ſtandard whereof was kept! 
Rome in the Capitol, to prevent falſe meaſures. 

AMPHORA is alſo uſed to denote the hee” liquid mes 


are 


ſure in uſe among the Venetians. e ampbir _ 


wins four big*ts ſeventy-fix muſtachi, or two boats, or 


HORARI 
rp — or poured 
diſtintion from vinum 


The Romans 


of naval inſuran 

oing ou 

: Foy ſenle, the word ſtands oppoſed to HETEROPLON, 

where only the voyage outwards is inſured. 

AMPHOT IDES, in Antiquity, a kind of defence, or ar- 
our for the ears, worn by the ancient Pugiles, to pre- 

0 iving their adverſaries a handle by that part. 

Anchors have been in the dark as to the nature and of- 

fce of the amphotides. Some explain them as a ſort of 

helmet for covering the noſe and ears. 

Fabretti firſt aſcertained their real uſe, from the figure 

of a Pugil, which had amphotides over its ears, joined by 

a piece coming over the forchead, and tied with ſtrings 

under the chin. : ; 

AMPLEXATIO, or Baſiatio, among Alchemifts, denotes a 

kind of union betwixt their philoſophical mercury, which they 

call the white female, and by which they mean regulus 
of antimony, and the red huſband, by which they mean 

. This embracing, ſome of them expreſs in terms 

not very decent. | : 

AMPLIATION is uſed, by ſome writers, for the act of 

enlarging the compaſs or extent of a thing. 

On a medal of the emperor Antoninus Pius, we find the 

title ampliator civium given him, on account of his hav- 

ing extended the jus civitatis, or right of citizenſhip, to 
many ſtates and people before excluded from that pri- 
vilege. In effect, this prince is generally ſuppoſed to 
have made the famous conſtitution, whereby all the 
ſubjects of the empire were made citizens of Rome. 

M. Spanheim refutes this notion, and makes the em- 

peror Caracalla to have been the author of that con- 

ſtitution. 

AvuPLiaTION, in the Roman Law, denotes the act of 
deferring a judicial ſentence, either as the cauſe is 
not clear, or in favour of him againſt whom it is to 
als, 

Ampliation differed from comperendination, as the ſor- 
mer was granted on the mere motion or pleaſure of the 
judge, the latter at the petition of one or both the par- 
ties, Beſides, the former was not limited to any cer- 
tuin time, whereas the latter could not be extended be- 
yond the third day. —Beſtdes, ampliation might be re- 
pealed, which comperendination might not. 

The firſt introduction of ampliation was in favour of the 
rei, or perſons accuſed. But it was afterwards uſed on 
other occaſions; e. gr. when certain witneſſes were 
wanting, or the crime or the fact had not been ſuffici- 
enily proved for a final deciſion, or the kind or mea- 
ſure of puniſhment was not agreed on, &c. 

In theſe caſes, the prætor ſignified his intention, by pro- 
nouncing the word amplius, or the letters N. L. for non 
liquet, by which he denoted that the cauſe was not clear, 
but that a ſecond action muſt be brought. 

The perſon whoſe ſentence, whether of condemnation 
or abſolution, was thus deferred, was ſaid to be am- 

. pliatus. 

Hence the phraſes, bis ampliatus, tertid abſelutus ef reus. 
MPLIATION is alſo uſed, among Schoolmen, to denote the 
acceptation of a term for a different time from that ſig- 
nißed by the verb in the propoſition, e. gr. juſlus pecca- 
uit, 1. e. before he ſinned he was juſt. g 

AMPLIFICATION, in Rhetoric, part of a diſcourſe or 
pecch, wherein a crime is aggravated, a praiſe or com- 

mendation heightened, or a narration enlarged, by an 

enumeration of circumſtances; fo as to excite the pro- 
per emotions in the ſouls of the auditors. 

Such is the paſſage in Virgil, where inſtead of ſaying 


merely that Turnus died, he amplifies the circumſtances 
of his death. 


A, ili ſolvuntur frigore membra, 
Haque cum gemitu fugit indignata ſub umbras. 


ha maſters of eloquence make amplification to be the 
oul of diſcourſe. —Longinus ſpeaks of it as one of the 
En means which contribute to the ſublime; but 
e thoſe who define it a diſcourſe which mag- 
al ings; this equally agreeing to the ſublime, the 
"wa &c.—'The fame author diſtinguiſhes amplifice- 
a om oy ſublime by this, that the latter conſiſts 
ay 175 the elevation of words and ſentiments, where- 
Irmer conſiſts alſo in their multitude : the ſub- 

O. I. Ne 15. | | 
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lime is ſometimes found in ſingle thought z bit 4% 
fication cannot ſubſiſt, excepting in abundance. 

There is likewiſe a difference between the amplification; 
and the proof; becauſe the one ſerves to cleat the point, 
and the other to heighten and exaggetate it. 
There are two general kinds of amplification ; the one of 
things, the other of words. —The ficlt is produced in di- 
vers manners; as, 1. By a multitude of definitions: 
thus it is Cicero amplifies on hiſtory : Hiſtoria ft re/tis 
temporum, lux veritatis, vita, memoriæ, inagiſlra vite, nun- 
tra vetuflatis,—2. By a multitude of adjuncts; of which 
we have a fine inſtance in Virgi's lamentation for Cæ- 
ſar's death, by enumerating the many prodigies and 
monſters that either — . or ſucceeded it. Vox gu- 
gue per lucos vulga exaudita ſilentes ingens, & ſimulacra modis 
palentia miris viſa ſub abſcurum no#tis ; pecudeſque locutæ, in- 
fandum ! fiflunt amnes, terrægue dehiſcunt ; et meſlum illa- 
crymat templis ebur, eraque ſudanti—3. By a detail of 
cauſes and effects.—4. By an enumeration of conſe- 
quences.—g. By compariſons, ſimilitudes, and examples, 
&c,—b. By the contraſt of antithets, and by rational 
inference. 

Amplification by words is effected fix ways. — 1. By uſing 
metaphors.—2. By hyperboles.—3. By /ynonyma.—4. By 
ſplendid and magnificent terms; as that of Horace, Scan- 
dit aratas . na ves cura, nec tur mas equitum relinquit, 
ocyor cervis, & agente nimbos ocyor euro. — 5. By periphraſes, 
or circumlocutions.— 6. By repetition.— To which may 
be added, by gradation. 

AMPLITUDE of the range of a pRoOjEcCTILE; denotes 
the horizontal line ſubtending the path in which it 
moved, 

AMPLITUDE, in A/tronomy, an arch of the horizon, inter- 
cepted between the true eaſt or weſt point, and the cen- 
tre of the ſun, or a ſtar, at its riſing or ſetting :' ſo that the 
amplitude is of two kinds; eaftern, or ortive; and weſt= 
ern, Or occiduous. 

The eaſtern and weſtern amplitudes are alſo called northern 
and ſouthern, as they fall in the northern and ſouthern 
quarters of the horizon. 
The complement of the eaſtern or weſtern amplitude to a 
quadrant, is called the azimuth. 
To find the ſun's or a ſtar's amplitude, either riſing or ſet- 
ting, by the globe, ſee Gro. 
To find the ſun's amplitude trigonometrically ; having the 
latitude and the ſun's declination, given Say, as the co- 
ſine of the latitude is to the radius, ſo is the fine of the 
preſent declination to the fine of the amplitude. —Sup- 
poſe, e. gr. the latitude 15* 30, and the declination 11* 
00: 
. Sine comp. 15? 30“ ſubtr. from radius, 0,0160895 
Sine of declin. 11* 50 + 9,3118926 


279821 
Amplitude required 12 157. TY 

AMPLITUDE, magnetical, is an arch of the horizon, con- 
tained between the ſun at its riſing, and the eaſt or weſt 
point of the compaſs; or it is the difference of the riſing 
or ſetting of the ſun, from the eaſt or weſt points of the 
compals. | | 
It is found by obſerving the ſun, at its riſing or ſetting, 
by an azimuth compaſs. If the compaſs had no varia- 
tion, the magnetical amplitude would be the ſame as the 
true one. | 

AMPOTIS, epro7r:. It ſignifies properly the receſs or 
ebb of the tide. But Hippocrates, who was of Cos, one 
of the Grecian ifles, and mult have had many opportu- 
nities of obſerving the tides, very elegantly applies this 
word to the receſs of humoutrs, from the circuniference 
of the body to the internal parts. 

AMPTRUARE, in Antiquity, denoted a kind of dancing 
performed by the chief of the ai, and anſwered with 
a correſpondent motion by others in the chorus. 

This is ſometimes alſo called amburvare; the anſwer f 
the chorus was particularly called redamtruare. 

AMPULLA, in Antiquity, an oil-vial with a large belly, 
uſed for unctions at the baths. 

The word ampulla was alſo uſed for a drinking veſſel uſed 
at table. 

AMPULLA, among Eccieſiaſtical Wrilers, denotes one of 

the ſacred veſſels uſed at the altars. 
The word is ſometimes alfo written in Engliſh ampul. 
Ampulle were alſo uſed for holding the oil uſed in chriſ- 
mation, conſecration, coronation, &c. 
Among the ornaments of churches, we find frequent 
mention made of ampuls, or vials. In the inventory of 
the cathedral of Lincoln, we meet with ampuls of cryſtal, 
variouſly enriched with filver-feet and covers; one con- 
taining a tooth of St. Chriſtopher, another a tooth of 
St. Cecily, another a bone of the head of St. John 
Baptiſt. ; 

AMPULLA, Knights of St. Ampulla, belong to an order in- 
ſtituted by Clovis I. king of France; at the coronation 
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— with diapente, may de applied to the ſtump: then looſen 


AMP 


they bear up the canopy, under which the ampulla is car- 
ried in proceſhon 

Aurorr A, a ſpecies of bulla, in the Linnæan arrange- 
ment of worms. | | 

AMPULLACEZ conche, in Natural Hiſtory, a name by 
which ſome authors have called a genus of ſhells, named 
by others conche globoſe, and dolia, and by the French 
naturaliſts tonnes. See Dotium. . / 

AMPUTATION, in Chirurgery, the operation of cutting 
off a limb, or other part of the body, with an inſtru- 
ment. 
The nſual method of performing it, in the inſtance of a 
leg, is as follows. — The proper part for the operation 
being four or five inches below the knee, the ſkin and 
fleſh are firſt to be drawn very tight upwards, and ſe- 
cured from returning by a ligature two or three . N 
broad: above this ligature another looſe one is paſſed, 
for the gripe; which, being twiſted by means of a ſtick, 
may be ſtraitened to any degree at pleafure, 124 
Then, the patient being conveniently ſituated, and the 
operator placed on the inſide of the limb, which is to be 


held by one aſſiſtant above, and another below the _ | 


de ſigned for the operation; and the gripe being ſuffici- 
ently twiſted, to prevent too large an hzmorrhage, the 
fleth is with a ſtroke or two to be ſeparated from the 
bone with the diſmembring knife. Then the periofleum 
being alſo divided from the bone with an inſtrument 
called a cataline, ſaw the bone aſunder with as few ſtrokes 
as poſſible. When two parallel bones are concerned, the 
fleſh that grows between them muſt likewiſe be ſeparated 
before the uſe of the ſaw. | 
This being done, the gripe may be flackened, to give an 
opportunity for ſearching for the large blood-veſlels, and 
ſecuring the hzmorrhage at their mouths, either by the 
actual cautery, the ligature, ſtitching them up, apply- 
ing viuiol buttons, or the like. After this a dry pledget 
of lint, or one dipped in ſpirit of wine, and ſprinkled 


the firſt ligature, and pull both the ſkin and fleſh as far 
as conveniently may be, over the ſtump, to cover it; and 
ſecure them with the croſs-ſtitch, made at the depth of 
half or three quarters of an inch in the ſkin. 

It remains to apply over the whole ſtump two large 
pledgets, dipped in oxycrate, dried, and afterwards 
charged with aſtringents; over theſe to apply a plaſter 
of the deminio, or ſimple diachylon ; over all theſe, 
an ox-bladder, wetted in oxycrate z and finally, over all, 
a croſs-cloth pretty tight, ſecured with rollers. 

After all this, the gripe may be flackened, ſo as to be 
made eaſy to the patient; or even entirely taken away, 
after he is put to bed; in which he rauſt lie with the 
ſtump ſomewhat raiſed ; an aſſiſtant for twelve or four- 
teen hours keeping faſt the dreſſing with his hand, to 


prevent any violent hæmorrhage.—In three or four days 


the drefling may be removed ; and proper digeſtives 
mixed with aſtringents, applied; having an actual cau- 
tery, or ſome powerful ſtyptic, in readineſs, in caſe of a 
violent hzmorrhage at the firſt opening. M. Sabourin, 
ſurgeon of Geneva, is recorded in the hiſtory of the 


Royal Academy of Sciences, an. 1702, for an improve- |. 


ment in the method of amputation, propoſed to that aca- 
demy; the whole ſecret conſiſts in ſaving a piece of fleſh 
and ſkin, a little lower than the place where the ſection 
is to be, wherewith the ſtump is to be afterwards co- 
vered. The advantages hercot are, that, in leſs than two 
days time, this fleſh unites with the extremes of the di- 
vided veſlels, and fo ſaves the neceſſity either of binding 
the ends of thoſe veſſels with thread, or of applying 
cauſtics or ig es Pe which are methods very - dan- 
— or at leaſt very incommodious: and, that the 
ne thus covered up, does not exfoliate. This method 
of Meſſrs. Sabourin and Verduin, is called operation de 
Pamputagion a lambeau. 
Dr. Motherby, in his Medical Dictionary, ſays, that in 
the year 1674, Mr. Morell, a French ſurgeon, intro- 
duced the tourniguet, as it is now uſed; but the firſt 
mention of the inſtrument is in the Currus 'Triumphalis 
e Terebintho, Lond. an. 1679, from which book it alſo 
appears, that the operation de Pamputation d lambeau, was 
rhen the practice of the Engliſh ſurgeon, who pub- 
liſhed it. 
In the year 1713, it is ſaid in the Collect. Acad. tom. 
tit. p. 51. that M. Sabourin, a ſurgeon of Geneva, had 
diſcovered the method of what is called amputation d 
lambeaux, and that he came that year to Paris, to propoſe 
it to the academy, with a view of introducing it into 
ractice in the courſe of a war that was then beginning. 
t is added, that he diſcloſed it without referve or pre- 
ſumption, and in a manner that did him great honour ; 
but that the academy declined adopting the practice, ſuſ- 
pended its judgment, and waited for the additional re- 
commendation of experience. 
Many and important improvements on the methods of 


AMU 


amputation have been made in this century, in the 1 
of which the crooked ncedle, and moſt otlier denn 
the apparatus in this brauch of ſur ery, have ent q 
introduced or improvetl.. The dou le-edged knif Woe 
the cataline, formetly uſed to clear away the 2 a 
is now, laid aſide, as unneceſſary or hurtful Ks Fan 
been diſcovered, that in conſequence of ſcraping al 
perieſleum, an exfoliation ſometimes follows a 1 
ſubjacent bone. den de 
In moſt amputations the operation ſhould 
the breadth of a finger, 2 more, above Ps Gerken 
or otherwiſe injured part. The trochar ſhould 1 
plied, as that it may preſs upon the chief arte 12 
limb to be taken off. The practice of makin, 4 5 
ſtump is moſt general; but others prefer amputatn he 
tween the calf of the leg and the ankle, in * N 
will admit of ſaving ſo much of the leg; and are 3 
dent, that the motion of the long ſtump is Pay, 
than that of a ſhort one. Mr. White, and Mr Dien! 
field, are entirely of this opinion. ITY 
The uſe of ſpunge as a part of the dreſſing, as ſoon 2 
ter the amputation as the digeſtion is begun in the * f 
is recommended by Mr. Kirkland, to prevent the en 
and ſometimes fatal conſequences, of an abſorption 0 
the matter from the wound, after the inflammation 
gone off, particularly when the digeſtion does not | 
ceed _ Sce Lond. Med. Obſ. & Inq. vol. ii. ws 
23. Pp. 278. | 
According to his method, ſo ſoon as the digeſtion i 
complete, the wound is firſt covered with thin layers of 
dry lint, over them pieces of fine ſpunge are apple 
which imbibe the thinneſt part of the matter from the 
lint, . and that which remains becomes too thick to be 2 
ſorbed. Vide Eſſays Phyſic. and Liter. Edinb. vol. i, 
art. 22. Hee a general account of the caſes that are. 
dinarily ſuppoſed to indicate and require amputation, ad 
the various methods of amputating particular parts, &, 
Med. Dict. Sharp's Operations of Surgery, and Ciz 
Ing. Heiſter's Surgery; Bilguer's Difſert. on Ampus 
tion ; Le Dran's Operations, &c. 

AMSDORFIANS, in Church Hiftory, a ſect of proteſtam 

in the ſixteenth century; ſo denominated from thei 
leader Amſdorf. 
Saunders repreſents them as maintaining, that gun 
works were not only unprofitable, but even oppoſite at 
pernicious to ſalvation. 

AMSEGETES, in Antiquity, thoſe whoſe grounds abuty 
on the highway. Vid. Veſt. de Verb. ſignif. in voc. 
The laws of the Twelve Tables decree, amſcgetes vi 
muniunto. 

AMTRUSTIO, in * Ancient Charters, denotes a ſworn « 
Hege tenant, or vaſlal, of the ancient French or Gema 
eings. 

The word is alſo written antruſtio. Spelman derives i 
— the German ampt, effice, buſineſs, and the Englik 
tree. 

AMULET, AMULETUM, a kind of external medicames, 
to be worn about the neck, or other part of the body, i 
prevent, or remove, diſeaſes, 

The word amulet is formed from amaliri, to remove. 
Such are quills of quickſilver, or arſenic, which fone 
hang on the neck, or wear under the ſhirt, againſt ti 
plague, and other contagious diſeaſes ; as alſo the loo 
ſtones worn by others againſt hæmorrhages; and ti 
worn by the women of the Eaſt Indies to bring * 
menſes. 
Amulets are alſo frequently no other than a fort of ſpe" 
or charms ;z conſiſting of quaint words and charaQet5 
ſuppoſed to have the virtue of warding off ill, Fla} 
makes frequent mention of them. 
The Greeks called this kind of remedies guacz7it% 
phylafteries;, aepianra, periapta; amoTiaeopart i 
aP a, BpiCie and eyzoaria The Latins call ther 
amulata, appenſa, pentacula, &c. 2 
Some think this word derived from amula, a ſmall 1 
with luſtral water in it, anciently carried in the pocke! If 
the Romans, for the ſake of purification and exp” 
This laſt opinion appears the more probable, in that 10! 
amulets were made in the ſhape of little veſſels, 3 7 
pears from the teſtimony of Pliny, who obſerves, U. 
pieces of amber, cut in Ke of little veſſels, were hits 
about childrens necks for amulets. 
Amulzts are by ſome conſidered as a natural ſpecies of tt 
liſmans. Others rather make tali/mans a ſpecies of c 
he bulla, worn by the ancients; the abraxas of the 
ſilidians, &c. were alſo amulets. ; 
The ancients made great uſe of gems for am: 
whole Eaſt, according to Chiflet, wore a kind of 3 
for this purpoſe, al 
That ſpecies of amulets compounded of poiſons, ul Ns 
preſervatives from the plague, are more particu U 
nominated zenechta, ſab⸗ 
Under amuleis, ſome alſo include medicinal or other 
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The ſame Mr. Boyle ſhews how the effluvia, even of cold | 
omulets, may, in tract of time, pervade the pores of a AMYRALDISM, a name given by ſome writers to the 


AMY 


ed to brutes, or even plants, to preſerve them | 


n diſeaſes and dangers. 
ords, ſcrolls, magic figures and numbers, 


ſtances fix 
from certal 
Charms, 
make 2 

great 


_— they inſcribe the name of Jeſus, the figure of the 


ANA 


of an almond in figure; It is no natural foil, but the 
petrified ſpine of an EcHINUs marinus, or ſea-urchin, of 
the nature of the Lars Judaicus, but wanting the peci= 
cle or {talk of that ſpine. 


Their amulets, called chaimaili, are | AMYGDALUS, in Borany; the ALMON tree. 
per of two or three fingers breadth, rolled | AMY LON, in Ancient Writers, a kind of aliment anſwers 


ing, as ſome apprehend, to our furmity. 


The word is Greek, apyxor, thus called, becauſe made 
fine mola. 


croſs, &. They bang them about their necks, or place | AMYLUM. See STaRcH. 
6 


them und 


bearts, ane * 
ſerrative againſt the dangers of it. 


The pope is ſuppoſed to have the virtue of making amu- 


heir arm-pits, or in their boſom near their | AMYN'TA, in Literary Hiſtory, a beautiful paſtoral co- 


medy, compoſed by Taſſo; the model of all dramatic 
pieces wherein ſhepherds are actors. The Pafler Fido, 
and Fill; di Sciro, are only copies of this excellent piece. 


lets, which he exerciſes in the conſecrating of Agnus | AMYN'TICA . emplaſira; in Pharmacy; defenſative, or 


Det's, &c.- 


i in; yet the great Mr. Boyle alledges them as an 
—_— che ingrels of external effluvia into the habit; 
in order to ſhew the great poroſity of the human body. 
— He adds, that he is perſuaded ſome of theſe external 
medicines do anſwer : for that he himſelf, having once 
been ſubject to bleed at the noſe, and reduced to uſe ſe- 
veral remedies to check it, found the moſs of a dead 
man's ſkull, though only applied fo as to touch the ſkin 
till the moſs was warm thereby, the moſt effectual of any. 


living animal; by ſuppoſing an agreement between the 
res of the ſkin, and the figure of the corpuſcules. 
Bellini has demonſtrated the 527k, of the thing in 
his laſt propoſitions, De Febribus; and the like is done 
by Dr. ainwright, Dr. Keill, &c. 
AMULET, in a more particular ſenſe, is reſtrained to ſuch 
medicines, as do not operate by any phyſical virtue, or to 
thoſe wherein there is no proportion betwcen the cauſe 
and effect. 
In this ſenſe medicines, which operate by effluvia, odors, 
and the like, do not belong to the claſs of amulets. 
In this ſenſe alſo thoſe eſſence-veſſels worn by hyſterical 
women on their breaſts, called by the Greeks xapHoqu- 
aaxiz, and by the Latins domus pectoris, were not pro- 
perly amulets. 
AMULET is ſometimes alſo applied, in a more extenſive 
ſenſe, to all medicines, whether internal or external, 
whoſe virtue or manner of operation is occult. 
AMULET, in Cookery. See OMELET. 
AMULETICS, in Medicine, is uſed by ſome writers for 
what is more frequently called an amulct. 
Amuletics amount to the ſame with what are otherwiſe 
called ymbathetics, and are chiefly uſed of late times to 
ſtop bleeding; ſuch are the perſicaria, lapis bematites, 
dried toads, &c. alſo againſt warts, ſarcomas, &c. 
Sir Kenelm Digby's ſympathetic powder is one of the 
principal amuletics in caſes of hæmorrhages; and with 
many, the ancora ſacra. 
AMUND, in Ancient Hraers, denotes a perſon free or diſ- 
charged from tuition or wardſhip. 
The word is alſo written aamund, amond, and amont ; and 
is compounded of the privative a, and the Saxon munde, 
defence, tuition. 
AMURACORY, in ſome IVriters of the Middle Age, de- 
notes a kind of "Turkiſh ſoldiery belonging to the corps 
or order of Janizaries. 
They ſeem to be the ſame with thoſe otherwiſe called Sa- 
raptarii and Pocillatores. 
AMURCA, iu Pharmacy, a medicine made of the refuſe 
or recrement of expreſſed OL1vEs. 
Amurca being boiled in a copper-veſſel to the conſiſtence 
of honey becomes a drug of ſome uſe in medicine, be- 
ing reputed an aſtringent and drier; and as ſuch ſome- 
umes preſcribed in ulcers, as well as againſt diſeaſes of 
the teeth, eyes, &c. 
Hippocrates applies the term amurca, to a crude, imma- 
ture, putrid ſtate of the liver. 
dome authors have alſo given the name amurca to the 
Juice or fluid found in the RENEs ſuccenturiati. 
AMY, in Law, the perſon next of kin to an orphan, or 
infant, who is to be intruſted for him; properly called 
PROCHEIN amy. 
The word in French literally ſignifies friend. 
MY, alien, is a foreigner here, ſubject to ſome prince, in 
friendſhip with us. 
AMYGDALA, in Natural Hiflory, the name of a ſpecies 
of ECHINUs marinus, of the genus of the BR1S$01DEs. 
"YGDALZ, in Surgery, denotes ſuperfluous fleſh grow- 
15 at the root of the tongue. 
Spal, in Anatomy. Sec ALMONDS. 
AMYGDALE. See Armonp, 


AMYGDALA'TE, an artificial milk, or emulſion, made 

F blanched almonds, &c. | 
TGDALOIDES lapis, in Natural Hiſtory, the name 
siven by authors to a ſtone which reſembles the kernel 


ſtrengthening plaſters. 


Amulets are now much fallen from the repute they were | AMYNTOR properly denotes a petſon who defends or 


vindicates acauſe. The word is apvyrop, formed of the 
verb ajuurw, I defend, or avenge. 

In this ſenſe, Mr. Toland entitles his defence of Milton's 
life, Amyntor, as being a vindication of that work againſt 
Mr. Blackall, and othets, who had charged him with 
queſtioning the authotity of ſome of the books of the 
New Teſtament, and declaring his doubt that ſeveral 
pieces under the name of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, re- 
22 now by the whole Chriſtian church, were ſuppo- 
ititious. 


doctrine of univerſal grace, as explained and aſſerted by 

Amyraldus, or Moſes Amyraut, and others his follow- 

ers, among the reformed in France, towards the middle 

of the ſeventeenth century. 

This doctrine principally conſiſted of the following par- 

ticulars, viz, that God de/ires the happineſs of all men, 

and none are excluded by a divine decree ; that none can 
obtain ſalvation without faith in Chriſt; that God refuſes 
to none the power of believing, though he does not grant 
to all his aſũſtance, that they may improve this power to 
ſaving purpoſes ; and that many perith through their own 
fault. Thoſe who embraced this doctrine were called 

UNIVERSALISTS, though, it is evident, they rendered 
grace univerſal in words, but partial in reality, and are 
chargeable with greater inconſiſtencies than the $UPR A» 
LAPSARIANS. | 
Amyraldiſm is ſaid to have been a ſyſtem worked up, to 
bring on a reconciliation with the Lutherans. 

AMYRBERDI, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors to 

expreſs the BARBERRY=-tree. 

AMYRI>, in Botany, a genus of the ofandria monegynia 

claſs, with a four-toothed calyx, four oblong petals, a 

four-cornered ſtigma, and a pulpy berry. | 

AMZELL, in Zzolegy, the name of a bird of the merula, 

or black-bird kind, of which there are two ſpecies. 'Fhe 

ring-amzell, or merula torguata, and the merula montana, 
called ſimply the amzell. 

The ring-amze! is a little larger than the common black- 

bird. Its back is of a duſky blackiſh brown, and its 

throat and breaſt are beautifully variegated with ſpots 
and ſtreaks of white, and the lower part of the throat is 
adorned with a fine broad white ring, whence the bird 
has its name: this ring is of a lunated ſhape, the points 
ending at the ſides of the neck. The wings and tail are 
blackiſh, but are ſomewhat variegated with white in the 
female; the white looks greyiſh. The female is ſaid alſo 
by ſome not to have the ring round its neck, and has by 
that means been miſtaken for the merula montana, or 
common amzell. This feeds on inſets and on berries. 

It is common about the Peak in Derbyſhire, and is there 
called the rock - ell. 

The common amsell, or merula montana, diſfers from this, 
in that it has no ring round the throat, which is varie- 

ated with a browniſh-red, and with ſpots of black, and 
he belly with grey and black _ t ſeems however 
not determined certainly, whether this is any other than 
the female of the ring-amzell. | 

ANA, aa, in Medicine, denotes an equal quantity of any 

things, whether in liquid, or in dry meaſure. 

Hence anatica proportio is uſed by ſome writers to ſignify 

the ratio, or proportion of. equality, 

ANA, in Matters of Literature, a Latin termination, adopted 
into the titles of ſeveral books in other languages. — Anas, 
or books in ana, are collections of the memorable ſayings 
of perſons of learning and wit; much the ſame with 
what we otherwiſe call TABLE-talk. 

Wolfius has given the hiſtory of books in ana, in the 
preface to the Caſauboniana. He there obſerves, that 
though ſuch titles be new, the thing itſelf is very old; 
that Xenophon's books of the deeds and ſayings of So- 
crates, as well as the dialogues of Plato, are Socratiana ; 


| that the apophthegms of the philoſophers, collected by 


Diogenes Laertius; the ſentences of Pythagoras, and 
thole of Epictetus; the works of Athenzus, Stobeus, 


| and divers others, are ſo many anas. Even the Gemara 


of 


ANA 


ot the Jews, with ſeveral other oriental writings, ac- 
cording to Wolfius, properly belong to the fame claſs. 
To this head of ana may likewiſe be referred the Orphica, 
the Pythagorza, Æſepica, Pyrrhonea, Cc. ; TT 
Scaligerana was the firſt piece that appeared with a title in 
ana. It was compoſed by Iſan de Vaſſan, a young Cham- 
anois, recommended to Joſ. Scaliger, by Caſaubon.— 

Being much with Scaliger, who was daily viſited by the 
men of learning at Leyden, De Vaſſan wrote down 
whatever things of any moment he heard Scaliger ſay. 
And thus aroſe the Scaligerana, which was not printed 
till many years after, at Geneva, in 1666. Patin. Let. 
431.—Soon after came the Perroniana, Thuana, Naudæ- 
ana, Patineana, Sorberiana, Menagiana, Anti-Menagiana, 
Furetiana, Cheuræana, Leibnitziania, Arlequinitana, Poggi- 
ana, Cc. 

ANA is uſed among ſome occult mpg wn to denote the 
human mind. Hence, according to 
word aneſapta, a demon invoked to the aſſiſtance of a 
ſick perſon, 

ANABAPTISM, ſee ANAaBAPTISTS, infra. 

ANABAPTISTON. See ABAPTISTON. 

ANABAPTISTS, a name given to Chriſtians, who main- 
tain that baptiſm ought always to be performed by im- 
merſion ; that it ought not to be adminiſtered to children 
before the age of diſcretion, or that at this age it ought 
to be re-adminiſtered to thoſe who have been baptiſed 
in their infancy, becauſe, they ſay, the adminiſtration 
of this ſacrament is neither valid nor ufeful, if it be 
done by ſprinkling only, aud not by immerſion ; or if the 


perſons who receive it, be not in- a condition to give the 


reaſons of their belief. 

The word Anabaptiji is compounded of ava, new, and 
BarTionc, 2 baptiſt; and this general denomination has 
been indiſcriminately applied to people of very different 
principles and praCtices; though many of them object to 
the name, and hold nothing in common, excepting ſome 
or other of the abovementioned opinions concerning 
BAPTISM. 


The NovaTIANs, the CATAPHRYGTANS, and the Do- 


NATISTS, may be conſidered as a kind of Anabaptiſis in 
the eaclier ages, though not then denoted by this name ; 
for they contended, that thoſe Chriſtians of the catholic 
church, who joined themſelves to their reſpective par- 
ties, ſhould be rebaptiſed. But we muſt not claſs under 
the ſame denomination thoſe biſhops of Aſia and Africa, 
who, in the third century, maintained, that baptiſm, ad- 
miniſtered by thoſe whom they called heretics, was not 
valid, and therefore that ſuch of them as returned into 
their churches ought to be rebaptiſed. Nor does it ap- 
pear, that there is ſufficient authority to aſſirm, that the 
Vaudeis and the Albigenſes were predeceſſors of the mo- 
dern Anabaptits. 

It was not till a little aſter the time when the Lutherans 
ſeparated from communion with the Romiſh church, 


that the Auabaptiſis began to make a noiſe in Germany. | 


Storck, Stubner, and Munzer, were the firſt diſciples of 


Luther, who, about the year 1521, were ſtiled Anabap- | 


4%. But well knowing that their opinions were very 
different from Luther's doctrine, they availed themſelvcs 
of his abſence to diſſeminate them in Wittemburgh, and 
had the addreſs to over-reach the piety of Melancthon. 
Their principal purpoſe was to gain over the populace, 
and to form a conſiderable party. To effect this, ſays 
Bayle, they were induſtrious and active, each in his own 
way. Storck wanting knowledge, boaſted of inſpira- 
tion; and Stubner, who had both genius and erudition, 
laboured at commodious explications of Scripture. Not 
contented with diſcrediting the court of Rome, and de- 
2 the authority of conſiſtories, they taught, that 
men being intitled under the Goſpel to equal liberty, 
could not be juſtly ſubjected to any civil power, nor 
erect ſuperioritics over each other; that, as all magi- 
ſtracy was an uſurpation on Chriſtian freedom, no true 
Chriſtian could be either magiſtrate, or ſubject, nor con- 
ſequently pay any impoſt, give any oath, or bear arms; 
that violence and arms ought never to be made uſe of, 
excepting againſt princes, and people in power, from 
whom they were permitted to revolt, as from ſo many 
uſurpers, who were to be pulled down, in order to erect 
the kingdom of God. They pretended that Chriſtians 
being all free, equal, and independent, there ought to 
be no tribunal among them, nor laws, nor any diſtinc- 
tion of property, but that every thing ſhould be in com- 
mon, nor any reſtraints with regard to the number of 
wives which they might marry. In other reſpects they 
affected ſingular auſterity, recommending macerations, 
faſtings, and the utmoſt ſimplicity of apparel. Their 
ſermons were for the moſt part declamations againſt the 


ome, is derived the | 


ANA 


unite with them to exterminate the impious:  ... 
maſſacre proved the epocha for the comme 1 
of Chriſt's reign upon earth, when the juſt "NCemeny 
themſelves, were to reign alſo, inſtead of the 2.4 "ing 
uſurpers of authority. They moreover affected d be. 
with a kind of contempt concerning external : (pea 
the ſacraments, the miniſtry, and even the weed ot P, 
with a view to enhance the merit of the extac; ys 
ſions, and inſpiration, to which they pretended l 
which they valued themſelves. They dealt be ” 
predictions, eſpecially concerning the nearneſs of the , 
judgment; and finally, to give greater eclat to their wy 
they * all thoſe wh joined them; and 1 
their practice ſucceed, they taught that baptiſm x hs 
_ to infants was void. 0 
unzer took the lead of this party; and, i 
ſembled a numerous army of 8 but d — 
rection was ſoon ſuppreſſed, and Munzer put to 5 2 
nominious death. Many of his followers, — ; 
| vived, and propagated their opinions through Germ wc 
Switzerland, and Holland. In the year 1523, ſy ſy 
formed a new community at Munſter, under the Pas, 
tion of two Anabaptiſi prophets, John Matthias, à bab 
of Haerlem, and John Blockholdt, a journeyman whe 
of Leyden. Having made themſelves maſters of * 
city, they depoſed the magiſtrates, confifcated the eſte 
of ſuch as had eſcaped, and depoſited the wealth the 
amaſſed together in a public treaſury, for common 4 
They made preparations of every kind for the defence g 
the city, and ſent out emiffarics to the Analaptiſſi in the 
Low Countries, inviting them to aſſemble at Munfte- 
which was now dignified with the name of Mount Sion 
that from hence they might be deputed to reduce all the 
nations of the earth under their dominion. Matthias, 
who was the firſt in command, was ſoon cut off in an 
act of phrenſy by the biſhop of Munſter's army; aud 
was fucceeded by Blockholdt, who was proclaimed, 
a ſpecial deſignation of heaven, as he pretended, king of 
Sion, and inveſted with legiſlative powers, like thoſe d 
Moſes. The extravagancies of Blockholdt were too ny. 
merous to be recited ;z it will be ſufficient to add, that 
the city of Munſter was taken after a long ſiege, and an 
obſtinate reſiſtance ; and Blockholdt, the moc monarch, 
was puniſhed with a moſt painful and ignominious death, 
The Bapti/ds in England and in Holland, or, as they are 
there called, the Mennonites, are very different from 
thoſe who firſt gave riſe and name to the ſect. 
It muft be acknowledged, that the firſt inſurgents in 
Germany had been grievouſly oppreſſed; and that they 
took up arms principally in defence of their civil liber- 
ties: nor ſhould ſubſequent extravagancies of violence be 
attributed to their religious principles, much leſs charged 
on their ſucceflors. 
The ſequel of their hiſtory, and diſtinguiſhing tenets, 
may be teen under the articles ANTI-PA&DC-BAPTISTS, 
MEenNoONITES, WATERLANDIANS, &c. 
NABASIH, in Antiquity, the COURIERS who travelled on 
horſe-back, or in chariots, for the greater expedition, 
The word comes from the Greek avaCaotc, mounting. 
* G“ aſcenſion, derived from ayaCam 
to aſcend. 
ANABASIS, in Meatcine, the ſtate of a diſeaſe in its growth. 
ANABASIUS, a name given by Pliny to a plant, which 
he calls alſo ephedra, and deſcribes as hanging down 
from the branches of large trees, in form of tufts of 
hair. The plant deſcribed by Pliny, and others of the 
ancients, under this name, is the USNEA, or long hair 
tree-moſs. 
ANABATA, in Ancient Cu/oms, a cope, or ſacerdotal vell, 
to cover the back and ſhoulders of the prieſt. 
It is otherwiſe called anabaladium, formed of exaCanr 
het, to caſt over or cover. 
The word anabala ſeems to be uſed in the ſame ſenſe. _ 
ANABATHRA, in Ancient Writers, denote a kind of fieps 
or ladder, whereby to aſcend to ſome eminence. In this 
ſenſe we read of the anabathra of theatres, pulpits, &c. 
Anabathra appears to have been ſometimes alſo applied to 
ranges of feats riſing gradually over each other. 
ANABATHRA 1s more — applied to a kind of ſtone- 
blocks raiſed by the highway ſides, to aſſiſt travellers in 
mounting or alighting, before the uſe of ſtirrups was in. 
vented. 
The firſt author of this contrivance, among the Ro- 
mans, was C. Gracchus, brother of Tiberius. 
ANABIBAZON, in Aſironomy, the DRAGON'S fall. 
ANABLATUM, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors 
for the /quammaria, or tooth-wort, called dentaria by others 
ANABLEPS, in the Avtedian Syſtem of Ichthyolozy, the 
name of a new genus of fiſh, of the malacepterig's 


* 


A 


communion of the reformed; and they were inceſſantly 
exhorting every * to join with them, who, as they 
ſaid, were ſent of God, to re-eſtabliſh the kingdom of 
his ſon, 'They made high promiſes to all who would 


kind, the characters of which are theſe : the brancbiglibe 
meinbrane contains ſix bones, and there is only ole 
ſmall fin at the extremity of the back. There is à ſſe. 
cimen of this fiſh in the great collection of ah 


ANA 


in Holland. The anableps is a ſpecies of the colitis, 


, innæan ſyſtem. 
Mel, in Antiguity, denotes any kind of upper 
ment worn over the coat or tunic. 
Fhis is otherwiſe called anabole. 
ANABOLEUS, among the Ancients, a ſervant whoſe of- 
kce was to aſſiſt in mounting on horſeback. — Theſe were 
in uſe before the invention of ſtirrups, or of thoſe ſtones 
called anabathra. | 
ANABOLEUS is alſo uſed by Euſtathius, to denote a ſmall 
jece of iron, whereon the foot was ſet, in order to 
mount; from which Buddzus infers, that the ancients 
had ſtirrups or foot-boards ; to which Lipſius objects, 
that it does not appear this anaboleus was any pendent 
art fixed to the ſaddle, after the manner of our ſtirrups, 
— rather à portable engine brought by a ſervant, and 
placed by the horſe's ſide. 4 : 
ANABROCHISMUS, in the Ancient Phyſic, the operation 
of taking away offenſive hairs in the eye-lids. 
The manner of performing the anabrochiſmus is deſcribed 
by Gorrzus. | 5 : . 
ANABROSIS, in Medicine, otherwiſe called diabreſi, the 
ifuing of blood at a hole worn in a vein by corroſion. 
The word is a, ,, q. d. creſo. 
ANACA, in Zoology, the name of a Braſilian ſpecies of 
PAROQUETTE. It is of the ſize of a lark; its beak is 
brown and crooked ; the crown of its head is covered 
with feathers of a liver-colour, and there are circles of 
brown ones near its eyes. Its throat is grey; the up- 
r part of its neck and its ſides are green; its belly is 
of a reddiſh brown; its back green, with a pale brown 
ſpot, and its tail a pale brown. There is a deep blood- 
red mark at the top of each wing, the reſt of the wings 
is green, except their extremities, which are bluiſh, Its 
thighs are covered with green feathers, and its legs and 
feet are grey. 
ANACALYPTERIA, in Antiquity, feaſts celebrated among 
the heathens on the day that the bride was permitted to 
lay aſide her veil, and to be ſeen in public. 
They were thus called from avazxaaurreuy, to uncover, 
According to Suidas, it alſo means the preſents which 
were made to the bride by her huſband's relations and 
friends on that day. 
ANACAMPSEROS. See PuRSLANE. 
ANACAMPTERIA, in Eccleſraftical Antiquity, denote lit- 
tle hoſpitals, or inns, for the entertainment of the poor 
and ſtrangers, built adjoining to the ancient churches. 
ANACAMPTIC fignifies as much as reffecting; and is fre- 
tly uſed in reference to echoes, which are ſaid to be 
unds produced anacamptically, or by reflection. 
Hence, alſo, anacamptics, is by ſome uſed for the ſcience 
of reflected rays ; otherwiſe called CaToPTR1CSs. 
ANACANDAIA, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of ſer- 


ous among the cattle, whence it is called BUBALINUS. 
ANACARDIUM, in Boteny, the caſhew-nut, or acajor, 
a genus of the enneandria monogynia claſs, For the cha- 
raters, ſee ACAJOU. 
We have but one ſpecies of this genus, viz. 
AnAcarRDIUM, Hort. Cliff. 161. This tree grows to a 
conſiderable height in its native country, which is the 
Weſt Indies. But in England the plants are with great 
difficulty preſerved ; though by their firſt ſhoot from the 
ſeeds, t ey appear ſo ſtrong and vigorous,” as to promiſe 
a much greater progreſs, than they are ever ſcen to 
ere. 
The milky ce of this tree will ſtain linen of a deep 


black, which cannot be waſhed out again; but whether 
this has the ſa 


" 


me property with that of the eaſtern ana- 
cardium, has not yet been fully experimented ; for the 
mififlted Juice of that tree is the beſt ſort of lack 
wich is uſed for ſtaining of black in China or Japan. 

l. Tranſ. vol. xlix. part ii. p. 872; and Dr. Lewis's 


Ay, mercium, Phil. Techn. p. 329, &c. 


tioned tree, brought from the Eaſt Indies, 


oy eſteem as a cephalic. 

e word is formed of ava and Kp Pic, heart, on ac- 

ſe nt of the * of this fruit, which bears ſome re- 
mblance to a heart. 


* p wa or medullary part of the anacardium is ex- 
e pungent and acrimonious z whence the ancients 
Fes you uſe of it in cold diſeaſes of the head, par- 
3 to ſtrengthen the memory; but the abuſe of it 

mes _— them ſtupid, delirious, or even mad, 


the 
3 y venture on the uſe of it, at leaſt not 
va. great correctives. 

ACARDIUM antarticum 


JOU-fruit, T 


anciently in 


kin 


pent found in the iſland of Ceylon, and very miſchiev- | 


CARDIUM, in Medicine, the fruit of the above men- 


far is alſo uſed by ſome for the ca- 
ta 4 his is alſo called by others anacardium occi- 
hg” and is ordinarily uſed for the true, or eaſtern 


gation by ſpitting z in which ſenſe, it ſtands contradif- 
tinguiſhed from catharjis, or evacuation downward. 
In this ſenſe is the word uſed by Hippocrates and Ga- 
len; agreeably alſo to this Blaſius reſtrains anacathar ſis to 
expeCtoration. Only Blancard, on what authority does 
not appear, extends anacathartic medicines to all thoſe 
which work upwards, by the glands of the head, whe- 
ther vomitories, ſternutatories, or maſticatories. 

ANACATHARSIS is alſo a name given by civil lawyers to 

the Baſilicon repette prælectionis made by order of the 

emperor Conſtantine Porphyrogenitus. : 

It was thus called as being a review or correction of the 

Baſilicon. 

ANACATHARSIs, among Divines, denotes the clearing up 

ſome obſcure paſſage, by a ſpiritual, or anagogical inter- 

pretation. 

ANACATHARTIC, is uſually underſtood of a vomit, or 

a purging medicine that yer! upwards. p 

The word comes from ara, upward:, and xabaipe, 1 
purge. 

ANACEIA, 

curi. | 

It took its name from thoſe deities, who were alſo called 

Avaxes, and honoured with a temple called Ayaxeroy, 

nacæum. | 

The ſacrifices offered at that time were named gericht, 

becauſe thoſe deities were Zzyo;, or Hrangers; and con- 

ſiſted of three offerings, which were called Tp,744:. 

Athenzus mentions plays ated in honour of theſe deities, 

ANACEPHALAOSIS, in Rhetoric, a recapitulation, or a 

ſhort and ſummary repetition of the heads of a diſcourſe, 

The word comes from ara, which in compoſition ſigni- 

fies again; and xe£222.n, head. y 

ANACHORESTS, denotes a withdrawing from ſociety, or 

retiring into ſolitude. 

The anachorefis was not allowed to perſons, before they 

had ſpent thirty years in the community. 

ANACHORET, a hermit or devout perſon, living alone 

in ſome deſart, to be farther out of the reach of the 

temptations of the world, and more at leiſure for medi- 
tation, 

Fl word comes from ayaypte, I retire into a ſolitary 

place. 

Such were St. Anthony, St. Hilarion, &c. Paul the 

Hermit was the firſt of the tribe of anachorets. 

When many of the habitations of anachorets were placed 

together in the ſame wilderneſs, at ſome diſtance from 

one another, they were all called by one common name, 

laura, which, as Evagrius informs us, differed from a 

cœnobium, or convent, in that a laura conſiſted of many cells 

divided from each other, where every monk provided 
for himſelf; but a cenobium was one habitation, where 
the monks lived in ſociety, and had all things in common, 
Anachorets, popularly anchorets, were very numerous a- 
mong the Greeks, conſiſting principally of monks ; wha 
not caring for the fatigues and offices of the monaſtery, 
purchaſe a little ſpot of ground, with a cell, whither 
they retreat, and never appear in the monaſtery again, 
excepting on ſolemn days. Theſe are ſometimes alſo 
called . and ſalitaries. 

They have their chapel, and after prayers apply them- 
ſelves to the culture of their vineyards, olives, fig-trees, 
and the like, which afford them proviſion for the year. 
Theſe anachorets only differ from the conventual monks, 
in that they have leſs intercourſe with the world, and 
live but in ſmall bodies. 

The anachorets of Syria and Paleſtine retire into the moſt 
obſcure and unfrequented places ; hiding themſelves un- 
der rocks and mountains, and living on the ſpontaneous 

roduCtions of the earth. 

hens have alfo been anachorets in the weſt. Peter Da- 
mian, who was of the order of hermits, frequently 
ſpeaks of them with great praiſe. He repreſents them 
as by far the moſt perfect ſort of monks ; holding them 
in much higher opinion and veneration than the can 
bites, or monks reſiding in monaſteries. 

Many of theſe retire, with the leave of their abbots, and 
have an allowance from the monaſtery.— The people, on 
account of their piety, preſent them with good ſums of 
money, which they carefully hoard up, and at their 
death bequeath to the monaſtery they had belonged to. 

ANACHORITA, in Eccle/iaftical Writers, a name ſome- 
times given to the cells of recluſes. 

By the ancient canons, no anachorita could be erected 
without conſent of the biſhop. 

ANACHRONISM, in Chronology, an error in computation 
of time ; whereby an event is placed earlier than it really 
happened. 

The word is compounded of ava, higher, and cger&-, 
time. 
Such is that of Virgil, who placed Dido in Africa at the 


an Athenian feſtival in honour of the Dioſ- 


ANACATHARS1s, 
Vol. I. Ne 5. 


in Medicine, properly denotes a pur- 


time of Tneas; though, in reality, ſhe did not come 
2Y there 
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there till zoo years after the taking of Troy. —An error 


on the other fide, whereby a fact is placed later and 
lower than it ſhould be, is called a parachroniſm. 

ANACLASTIC glaſſes, vitra anaclaſtica, a kind of ſono- 
rous phials, or glaſſes, chiefly made in Germany, which 
have the property of _ flexible, and emitting a vehe- 
ment noiſe by the human breath. —They are alſo called 
vexing glaſſes, by the Germans, vexter glaſer, on account 
of the fright and diſturbance they occaſion by their re- 
ſilition. 

The anaclaſtic glaſſes are a low kind of phials with flat 
bellies, reſembling inverted funnels, whoſe bottoms are 
very thin, ſcarce ſurpaſſing the thickneſs of an onion 
el : this bottom is not quite flat, but a little convex. 
But upon applying the mouth to the orifice, and gently 
inſpiring, or as it were ſucking out the air, the bottom 
ives way with a horrible crack, and from being convex, 
— concave. On the contrary, upon expiring or 
breathing gently into the orifice of the ſame glaſs, the 
bottom with no leſs noiſe bounds back to its former place, 
and becomes gibbous as before. 
The onaclaftic glaſſes firſt taken notice of were in the 
caſtle of Goldbach; where one of the academiſts Na- 
ture Cur ioſorum, having ſeen and made experiments on 
them, publiſhed a piece expreſly on their _ and phe- 
nomena. Roſini Lentilii Oribaſii Sched. de Vitris Ana- 
claſticis. Vid. Ephem. Acad. N. C. Dec. 2. Ann. 3, 
p. 489, ſeq. Their figure may be ſeen in the book above 
cited, 
They are all made of a fine white glaſs. It is to be ob- 
ſerved in theſe, 1. That if the bottom be concave at the 
time of inſpiration, it will burſt, and the like will hap- 
en if it be convex at the time of expiration. 2. A 
rong breath will have the ſame elle&t even under the 
contrary circumſtances. 

ANACLATICS, that part of opTics which conſiders re- 
fracted light. 

Anaciatics is the ſame with what we more uſually call 
dinptr ic, 5 

ANACLETTRIA, in Antiquity, ſolemn feaſts celebrated in 
honour of kings and princes when they came of age, 
and took upon them the adminiſtration of the ſtate, and 
made a ſolemn declaration thereof to the people. 

The word is formed of aye and xaatw, Veco, I call. 

ANACLETICUM, in the Ancient Arr of War, a particular 
blaſt of the trumpet, whereby the fearful, and flying 
ſoldiers were rallied, and recalled to the combat. 

ANACLINOPALE, in Antiquity, a kind of wreſtling, 

wherein the champions threw themſelves voluntarily on 
the ground, and continued the combat by pinching, 
biting, ſcratching, and other methods of offence. 
The anaclinopale ſtood contradiſtinguiſhed from the ertho- 
pale, wherein the champions were erect. In the anacli- 
nopalre, the weaker combatant ſometimes gained the 
victory. 

ANACLINTERIA, in Antiquity, a kind of pillows on the 
dining-bed, whereon the gueſts uſed to lean. 

The ancient tricliniary beds had four ermae7a, one at the 
head, another at the fect, a third at the back, and a 
fourth at the breait. That on which the head lay, was 
properly called by the Greeks, av4KAwTHprovy, ON a- 
Tow ; by the Romans fulcrum, ſometimes pluteus. 
According to other writers, anaclinteria is more properly 
underſtood of the backs of chairs whereon we lean. 

ANACOINOSIS, communicatio, a figure in Rhetoric, when 
we conſult the adverſary, or appeal to the judges what 
ought, ot could have been done on ſuch an occaſion. 
Such is that of Cicero, Quæro, ſi te hodie domum tuam re- 
deuntem, coatti homines et armati, non modo limine tectogue 
edium tuarum, fed primo aditu veſlibulogue probibuerint, 
quid afturus fis? Cicero pro Cecin. 

ANACOLLEMA, in Phy/ic, denotes a liniment or other 
medicine applied to the forehead, to ſtop or prevent de- 
fluxions of the eyes. 

The word is formed of avazowmaw, conglutino. 
Anacollemata make a ſpecies of medicines called frontalia. 
The qualities required are, to be drying, cooling, thick- 
ening, aſtringent, conglutinant, &c. 

Lo the claſs of anacol/emata belong bran, manna, myrrh, 
terra ſamia, acacia, &c. | 

Jungken deſcribes an anacollema frontale for ſtopping hæ- 
morrhages at the noſe. 

ANACOLUTHON, among Ancient Grammarians, denotes 

an incoherence, or a pen Tur which does not hang 
together. This is uſually ſignified by the appellation of 
a ngure, which ought rather to be denominated an inac- 
curacy- 

ANACONIO, in Zl, is a name given in the iſle of 
Ceylon, to a very large and terrible RATTLE-SNAKE, 
which often devours the unfortunate traveller alive, and 

is itſelf accounted excellent and delicious fare. 


ANACREONTIC, in the Greek and Latin Poetry, ſome- 


ANA 


thing invented by Anacreon ; or in the manner and 
of Anacreon, a poet of Teios, who lived upwar 
400 years before Chriſt, famous for the delicacy of his 
and the exquiſite, yet eaſy and natural, turn of his f 

We have — of his odes ſtill extant; and Mal 
few of the modern poets who have not written FH 8 
in imitation of them. They are moſtly compoſe ; 
verſes of ſeven ſyllables ; or rather of three feet "gp 
half; ſpondees and iambics, though ſometimes anar.g\ 
Hence, verſes in that meaſure are uſually called 
ontics, or Anacreontic verſes. 

ANACRISIS, among the Ancient Greeks, is uſed for x k; 
3 ar 8282 which the arch ons, or chief = 

iſtrates of Athens, were to undergo, befor ; 
miſſion into that oflice. EY "BE 
The anacri/is ſtands diſtinguiſhed from the dacimaſa which 
was a ſecond examination, in the forum, I 
The anacri/is was performed in the ſenate houſe, Th 
queſtions here 88 to them were concernin thei 
family, kindred, behaviour, eſtate, &c. 418 
Some maintain that all magiſtrates underwent the 
craſis, Dy: 

ANACRASTsS, in the Civil Law, denotes a ſearch or inay; 
Narr ; qui 
into the truth by examination of witneſſes. 

ANACROSIS, in Antiquity, denotes a part of the Pythian 
ſong, wherein the combat of Apollo and Python are de. 
ſcribed. 

The anacrofis was the firſt part, and contained the pre. 
paration to the fight. 

AN AC TON pa don, in Antiquity, a feſtival held at An. 
phyfla, the capital of Locris, in honour either of the 

ioſcuri, or of the Curetes, or Cabiri, about which au- 
thors are not agreed. | 

ANACYCLUS, in Bztany, a genus of plants of the jr. 

gen-fia poſygamia ſuperflua of Linnæus, being the ſame 

with the /antelinoides of other authors. It is a ſort of ca. 
momile, of little beauty, and of no known uſe. 

ANADDAVAD TA, in 2 the name of a ſmall bir! 
of the Eaſt-Indies, which has the beak of the chaffinch, 
and the feet of the lark. It is ſometimes brought over u 
England alive in cages, and will live here very con- 
fortably. c 

ANADEMA, among the Ancients, denotes an ornament o 
the head, wherewith victors at the ſacred games hal 
their temples bound. 

The word is formed of ayeSeopvar, to be bound round, 
Some confound the anadema with the diadema, worn by 
the ancient Perſian kings. 

Anademata are alſo mentioned by ancient writers amony 
the ornaments of the heads of women. 

According to ſome, avradsua anſwers to what the Latin 
call redimiculum. 

ANADIPLOSIS, a Nee, denotes a repetition of the 
laſt word of the former verſe or member in the beginning 
of the next; e. gr. 

Addit ſe ſociam timidiſque ſupervenit Æqle, 
Egle —— — of p : 
— equitur pulcherrimus Afur 
Aflur _— a 2 

Y "th then heirs, heirs of God, and joint heirs wi 
rift, 

ANADIPLOSIS, in Medicine, denotes the redoubling or te- 
turn of the paroxyſm of a fever, chicfly of a | Af 
tian. 

This is otherwiſe called epanalepfis, and epanadiplſir. 

ANADOSIsS, in the Ancient 2 2 e a 
tion of the aliment, by the veſſels of the body. 
In this ſenſe, anadz/is makes a part of nutrition or DF 
GESTION, 

ANADROMOUS, in /chthyography, a term of diſtin 
among fiſhes, denoting ſuch as have their times of ge- 
ing from the freſh water to the ſalt, and afterwards ft. 
turning back to the freſh water again. 

The word is derived from ara, back again, and your, ? 
x» The truttaceous fiſhes are many of them of thi 
kind, and the method nature has appointed for the! 
courſe of changes ſeems to be this ; they are firſt produced 
from the ſpawn in freſh water rivers; they live there til 
they acquire ſome ſtrength” and ſize, and then ſeck tle 
ſalt water to feed more at large in, and grow to their 

extent: at which period they return into the freſhes 
again to lay their _—_ that their young brood ma 
have the ſame advantages which they had before, of be⸗ 
ing placed firſt in freſh water. Some uſe the word c- 
nadromi in the ſame ſenſe. 

ANADCUOMENE Venus, in the Grecian Athen . 
ſwered to the Sea-Venus in the Roman, and was the 4. 

ellation given to one of the chief deities of the ©: 
he moſt celebrated picture in all antiquity was that 
this goddeſs ” Apelles ; and the famous Venus of Me. 
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18. among Ancient Divines, denotes the cere- 
— the emerfion in BAPTISM. 8 
In which ſenſe, aradÞvors ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from 
uaraSvris, Of immerſion. 4 1 G1 
ANZDETA, in Antiquity, a denomination given to a filver 
ſtool placed in the ar eopagus, on which the defendant, 
or perſon accuſed, was ſeated for examination. 
The word is ard, which imports impudence; but ac- 
cording to Junius's correction it ſhould rather be ayarria, 
d. iunecence. | 
The plaintiff, or accuſer, was placed on an oppoſite ſtool 
called Hybris, or injury; here he propoſed three queſtions, 
to the party accuſed z to which poſitive anſwers were to 
be given. The firſt, are you guilty of this fact? The 
ſecond, how did you commit the fact ? The third, who 
were your accomplices ; 
ANAERETA, in Aftrology, a place in the heavens, at 
which the aphera arriving, an infant born at that time, is 
-onounced by aſtrologers, in danger of death. 
he word is Greek, and literally imports a cutter off. 
In this ſenſe, anaereta ſtands oppoſed to apheta. 
AxAaERETA, among the Greek A/trologers, amounts to the 
Game with what the Arabs call ahazin. | 
ANAESTHESIA, eraio0ngra, in Medicine, a privation of 
ſenſe, or of the faculty of perceiving external objects. 
The ſpecies or degrees of this arc, //upor, heletudo, de- 
pravatis, &c. 
ANAGALLIDASTRUM. See CenTuxcuLus. 
ANAGALLIS, in Botany, See PfurERRNEL. 
AnAGALLIS Aquatica is called by Botani/ts, veronica aquatica, 
or becca bung; in Engliſh, BROOK-LIME. 
ANAGLYPHA, in Ancient Writers, denote veſſels, or other 
things, adorned with ſculpture in baſſo relieve; and hence 
the anaglyphic art is the art of carving, chaſing, engrav- 
ing, or imboſſing plate. 
ANAGLYPHICE, or ANAGLYPTICY, denotes that ſpe- 
cies of ſculpture wherein the ſtrokes or figures are pro- 
minent, or imboſſed; and is contradiſtinguiſhed from 
diaglyphice, where the ſtrokes are indented. 
The word comes from the Greek ayzyavga, exſculpo. 
ANAGNOSES, or ANAGNOSMATA, in the Greek Church, 
denotes an eccleſiaſtical book, containing the leſſons read 
at divine ſervice, in the ſeveral feaſts, &c. of the year. 
ANAGNOSTA, or ANAGNoSTEs, among the Ancients, 
denotes a kind of ſervant retained in the families of per- 
ſons of rank, to read to them at meals. 
Theſe were called by the Greeks ayayvoray, and by the 
Romans {ores ; ſometimes alſo a fudris. 
Even private families, who lived any thing politely, were 
not without this kind of literary ſervants. Servius makes 
mention of a female anagne/ta, under the denomination 
of /etrix. Sometimes the maſter himſelf performed the 
office of reader. 'The emperor Severus read himſelf at 
table. Martial mentions one Ligurinus, who read his 
own poems at dinner, to the great diſguſt of the gueſts. 
Among the Greeks there were alſo anagnaſtæ in their 
theatres for public reading of the poets. 
Some ſpeak of the anagne/ie, as a ſpecies of acroamata, 
from which, however, in propriety, they differed. 
Cornelius Nepos relates of Atticus, that no acroama was 
erer heard at his meals, but an aragne/tes. He never 
ſupped without reading, ſo that the minds of his gueſts | 
were no lefs agreeably entertained than their appetites. 
The ſame 5 — Eginhard obſerves was kept up by 
Charlemain, who at table had the hiſtories and acts of 
ancient kings read to him. This cuſtom ſeems to have 
been a relique of that of the ancient Greeks, who had the 
2 of great men and heroes ſung to them, while at 
table. 
The ancient monks and clergy kept up the like uſage, as 
ve are informed by St. Auguſtin. Sidonius praiſes a 
man of quality in his time, who, in this reſpeCt, lived 
a clerical life, though he was no prieſt. 
Bilbergius, and Th. Raynaud, have diſſertations expreſs 
on anagno/te. 
ANAGNOSTIC, in Middle Age Writers, is ſometimes 
uſed for an epiſtle, or other writing. 
ANAGOGIA, in Antiquity, ſolemn ſacrifices to Venus at 
Eryx, in Sicily, where the was honoured with a magni- 
cent temple. oy 
The name of this ſolemnity was derived, am» Te ava- 
oy har, i. e. from returning; becauſe the goddeſs was 
aid to leave Sicily, and return to Afric, at that time. 
AN AGOGICAL, tranſporting, ſomething that raiſes the 
_ ad 2 eternal and divine; the great objects of 
next lite. 
The word is derived from eva y, carrying away, which 
3 of the prepoſition * upwards; and ayayn, 
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ſenſes of 8 principally uſed in ſpeaking of the divers 


Scripture.— The literal ſenſe is the firſt, and 
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natural ſenſe; the myſtical ſenſe is founded on the natu- 
g ral ſenſe, from wheice it is taken by analogy or compa- | 


riſon, by ſimilitude or reſemblance of one thing to aft 
other; and is divided into ſeveral kinds. 

Where it regards the church, and matters of religion, it 
is called the allegorical ſenſe. 

"=—_—_ it regards our morals, it is called the tropological 
enſe. 


And where it regards eternity, or the life to come, it is 
called the anagogical ſenſe. | 


ANAGOGY, AnaGoGe, a rapture or elevation of the 


ſoul, to things celeſtial and eternal. 

Anagogy, in a more particular ſenſe, denotes the applica- 
tion of the types and allegories of the Old Teſtament to 
ſubjects of the New; thus called, becauſe the veil being 
— drawn, what before was hidden is expoſed to open 
1ght, 

Some of the fathers place ayaſwſn, in oppoſition to 
is ogra, hiflory. 


AN Ao, in Medicine, denotes the return of humours, 


or the rejection of a matter upwards, or by the mouth. 


Anagogy amounts to the ſame with what is otherwiſe 
called anabole. | 


ANAGOGY, ayaſuſie, in Ancient Hiſtory, denotes a looſe 


education or diſcipline. 


ANAGRAM, ANnaGRAMMA, a tranſpoſal of the letters 


of a name; with a combination thereof in ſome new 
manner, ſo as to exhibit one or more words, either to 
the advantage or diſadvantage of the perſon to whom it 
belongs. 

9 — word is formed from aya, backwards, and ypaupas 
eter, 
Thus, the anagram of Galenus is angelus; that of Lo- 
gica, caligo; that of Alſtedius, /edulitas; that of Sir Ed 
mundbury Godfrey, I find murdered by rogues; or, by 
Rome's rude finger die; that of Loraine, is alerion; on 
which account it was, that the family of Loraine took 
alerions for their armoury.—Calvin, in the title of his 
Inſtitutions, printed at Straſburg in 1539, calls himſelf 
Alcuinus, which is the anagram of Calvinus, and the 
name of an eminently learned perſon in the time of 
Charlemaign, who contributed greatly to the reſtoration 
of learning in that age. Barclay, in his Argenis, ana- 
grammatizes Calrinus by a leſs creditable name, Uſinulca z 
and Rabelais, to be revenged of the ſame Calvin, who 
had made an anagram of his name, found in that of 
Calvin, fon. Cul. 

Such as keep cloſe to the definition of anagram, take the 
liberty to omit or retain the letter H, and that letter 
only; but ſuch as ſtand up for the poetical licence, make 
bold ſometimes to uſe E for , V for W, 8 for Z, and 
C for K; and vice verſa, 

This way of writing was ſcarce known among the an- 
cients : Daurat, a French poet in the reign of Charles IX. 
is uſually ſaid to be the firſt that broached it; yet Lyco- 
phron, who wrote under Ptolemy Philadelphus, about 
280 years before Chriſt, appears to have been no ſtranger 
to the art of making anagrams, Canterus, in his Prole- 
gomena to Lycophron, gives us two of his pieces in this 
kind; the firſt on the name of king Ptolemy, I17oas- 
ut, in which he found amo N , of honey; to in- 
ſinuate the ſweetneſs and mildneſs of that prince; the 
ſecond was on queen Arſinoe, Apetwen, of whom he 
made Toy Hęag, June violet. 

There are two ways of making anagrams: for, 1. 
Some only conſiſt in dividing a ſingle word into ſeveral : 
thus the znigma of the god Terminus, mentioned by 
Aulus Gellius, lib. xii. cap. 6. is founded on the ana- 
gram TER Minus; and thus /u/lineamus yields ſus tinea 
mus. This kind alone ſeems to have been uſed among 
the Romans. 

The ſecond is, where the order and ſituation of the let» 
ters is changed: ſuch are thoſe abovementioned ; and 
alſo theſe, Roma, Mare, Amor; Julius, Livius; Corpus, 
Porcus, Precus, Spurco. 

To find all the anagram any name will admit of, alge- 
braically, ſee COMBINATI1ON, 

The fineſt and happieſt of all the anagrams extant, is 
that on the queſtion put by Pilate to Jeſus Chriſt; Quid 
veritas! which anagrammatically makes, Eft wir qui 
adeſt : the anagram, here, is the beſt and juſteſt anſwer 
that could poſſibly be given. | 

Beſides the ancient kind of anagram, there have been 
new ones invented: as, the mathematical anagram, in- 
vented in 1680, by which the abbot Catelan found, that 
the letters of the name of Lewis XIV. made vrai herds, 
i. c. true hero. 

We are now likewiſe furniſhed with the numerical ana- 
gram, more properly called chronogram; where the nume- 
rical letters (i. e. ſuch as in the omen cyphering ſtood 
for numbers) taken together, according to their numeri- 
cal valucs, expreſs ſome epocha : of which kind is that 
diſtich of Gogart on the birth of Lewis XIV. in the 
year 1638, on a day wherein there was a conjunction of 
the eagle with the lion's heart: 

Tor Lens 
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Nor len, DeLpyhIu agVIL Co, DUV, Leenls | 
Congre/sV galLos ſpe LetlilagVe refeClr. 
ANAGRAMMATIST, a maker or compoſer of anagrams. 
Thomas Billon, a Provengal, was a celebrated anagram- 
| matift, and retained by Lewis XIII. with a penſion of 
1200 livres, in quality of anagrammatijt to the king. 
Lipenius gives 2 long liſt of anagrammati/fs. 


Thomas Billon has given a ſet of prophecies in anagrams; | 


Gul. Blancus, the art of compoſing anagrams. 

ANAGROS, a meaſure for corn, 1 0 
Spain, containing ſomewhat more than the Paris mine. 

is is otherwiſe called anegros. 
Four anagros make a cab, om cahis à tanega. 

ANAGYR 8, in Botany, ſtinking bean TREFOIL, a genus 
of the decandria monogynia. The characters are: the flower 
is of the butterfly kind, the ſtandard is heart-ſhaped, and 

much longer than the empalement; the wings are ob- 
long, plain, and longer than the ſtandard, as is alſo the 
keel, The germen afterward becomes a large oblong 

od, in which are lodged ſeveral kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 
We have but one ſpecies in England, viz. 

Anagyris folits ovatts floribus lateralibus. Stinking bean 
trefoil, with oval leaves, and flowers proceeding from 
the wings of the ſtalks. This ſort grows wild in the 
ſouth of France, as alſo in Spain and Italy. It is a 
ſkryb which uſually riſes to the height of eight or ten 
feet, and praduces its flowers in April and May, which 
are of a bright yellow colour growing in ſpikes, fome- 
what like thoſe of the LABURNUM. 

Tournefort, however, enumerates two ſpecies. 'Tourn. 
Inſt. p. 647- 

The leaves of the anagyris are reſolutive, and its feed 
emetic. 

ANALECTA, the fragments, or offalls of meat, which 
dropped from the table on the ground. 

Analecta was alſo uſed for a ſervant appointed to gather 
up the offalls of the tables. 

In this ſenſe, the word is ſometimes alſo written ana- 
lectes. Satellius Quadratus, in the way of deriſion, ad- 
viſed Calviſius Sabinus, a man of great weaith, and 
much affeQation of learning, but with little memory, 
and leſs genius, to keep analeta, u, grammaticos haberel 
analectas; a phraſe which has occaſioned much diſpute 
among critics and antiquaries. 

ANALECTA, is likewiſe, in a literary fenſe, uſed for a col- 
letion of {mall pieces or compolitions. 

The word is formed of eyaacyo, I gather. 

ANALEMMA, a planiſphere, or projection of the sPHERE, 
on the plane of the meridian, orthographically made, by 
ſtrait lines and ellipſes ; the eye being ſuppoſed to be at 
an infinite diſtance, and in the eaſt or weit points of the 
horizon. 

The word is derived from ara nuαν,ẽA, of ayarcuCayo, 
reſumo, I take backwards. 
analemma was invented by John de Royas, a Spa- 
niard. The advantages of this above the aftrelabes of 
Ptolemy and Gemma Friſius, are, that all the lines pro- 
ceeding ſrom the eye are parallel to each other, and per- 
pendicular to the plane of projection; conſequently not 
only the equator is a right line, as in the @/trolabe of 
Gemma Friſius, but all the parallels to the cquatay are 
ſo too ; fince, in virtue of the infinite diſtance of the 
eye, they are all in the ſame caſe, as if their plane paſſed 
through the eye: for the like reaſon, the horizon, and 
its parallels, are alſo right lines. On the other hand, 
whereas in the two former aftralabes the degrees of cir- 
cles converted into right lines become very fraall towards 
the center, and large towards the circumference, they 
become here ſmall towards the circumference, and large 
towards the center: ſo that their figures will be no leſs 
altered in this than in the others. Add, that moſt of the 
circles here degenerate into ellipſes, which are often dif- 
ficult to deſcribe. 

ANALEMMA is allo uſed for a gnomon, or aſtrolabe, confilt- 
ing of the furniture of the ſame projection, drawn on a 
plate of braſs, or wood; with an horizon, or curſor, 
fitted to it. 

Its uſe is for finding the time of the ſun's riſing and 
ſetting, the length of the longeſt day in any latitude, and 
the hour of the day. 


The analemma is alſo of conſiderable uſe among Diallijts, 


for laying down the 6gns of the zodiac, with the length 
of days, and other matters of furniture, upon dials. 

ANALEPSIS, the reſtauration of a body walted by diſeaſe, 
by the uſe of a nutritious diet. 

ANALEPSIS is alſo uſed for the method of hanging a bro- 
ken or diſlocated member, eſpecially the hand, in a fling. 
T0 operation to the arm is called analep/is, to the foot 
fhefts. 

ANALEPTICS, in Medicine, reſtoratives; or remedies 
proper to reſtore the body, when waited or cmaciated, 
ona by the continuance of a diſeaſe, or by the want of 

od. 


ed in ſome cities in. 


ANA 


The word is derived of avaazuCare, Y 
ANALOGICAL fyllogiſm. NE OPER 
ANALOGISM, in 71 See AN ALoor. 
ANALOGISM, amon icians, the arguing f 

to the effect Pet F 
ANALOGISTA „among Civil Law Writers, a tutor who 

is not obliged | give an account of his conduct. 

Perſons dying fometimes appointed friends to 

to their children, with this clauſe, that they E 

analogifla. | 

Some lawyers hold, that this did not exempt a tutor gui) 

of r barns "ag from being called to i. an 

and punithed accordingly. L 
ANALOGIUM, in Eceleflaftical Mritess, denotes an ane, 

or reading- deſk. 
ANALOG1UM is ſometimes alſo uſed for a martyrology, o 

obituary of a monaſtery. 
ANALOG, in Philoſophy, a term denoting a certain re. 

lation, proportion, or agreement, which ſeveral thin 
0 to each other in ſome reſpects, though different in 
others. 
The word is Greek, which the Latins uſually render by 
comparatio, and proportionalitas. 
The ſchoolmen define analogy to be a reſemblance, joined 
with ſome diverlity : its foundation, according to th 
is laid in the proportion of ſeveral things, conſidered 2; 
that proportion proceeds upon different conſiderations, 
Thus, a ſound animal, a found fapd, and a ſound pro- 
poſition, agreeing in this, that they have a common de. 
nomination, but the reafon or quality whereon the de. 
nomination is founded, different, are ſaid to have an 
analogy, or to be analogous. Accordingly, analog; things 
are defined to be ſuch as have a common name, but the 
thing immediately ſigniſied by that common name, dic. 
ferent; yet with ſome correſpondence or relation dif. 
cernible therein. 
Philoſophers uſually diſtinguiſh three kinds of anale, 
viz. of inequality, where the reaſon of the common de- 
nomination is the ſame in nature, but not in degree or 
order: in which ſenſe, animal is analogous to man and 
brute. —Of attribution ; where, though the reaſon of the 
common name be the ſame, there is a difference in its 
habitude or reſpect thereto: in which ſenſe, healthy is 
analogeus both to a man, and an exerciſe. —Of proper- 
tronality ; where, though the reaſons of the common 
name do ny differ, yet they bear ſome proportion to 
each other. In this ſenſe, the gills of fiſhes are ſaid to 
be analagous to the lungs in cerrelirial animals ; and thus, 
the eye and the underſtanding are ſaid to bear an cxalzey 
to each other. 

Reaſonings by analegy may ſerve to explain and illuſtrate, 

but not to prove any thing; yet is a great deal of our 

iloſophizing no better founded. 
rom a few data, a few points known and allowed, we 
reaſon by analogy, and deduce a number of others. It is 
thus that moſt branches of knowledge are extended to 
their preſent dimenſions. There are but few things ac- 
tually obſerved, few experiments made; and all the ob- 
ſervations and experiments we have are only ſingular. 

Such an effect was found from ſuch an individual body, 

under ſuch and ſuch circumſtances. We infer, tht 

what has been obſerved of one body under ſuch circum- 
ſtances, will, from the analogy and uniformity in the 
works of the Creator, equally hold in all other bodies of 
the ſame ſpecies under the like circumſtances. They, 
without having recourſe to experiment, we never heſ- 
tate to conclude, that the fruit of trees of the ſame ſpe- 
cies will have the ſame taſte and properties. This has 
many times drawn us into great errors; it continues 
every day to lead us into new ones, and may be ſaid to 
be the ſource of moſt of the miſtakes committed in pu- 
ſuit of ſcience. But nevertheleſs, while mankind ex- 
tend their thoughts toward unknown and inacceſſible ob- 
jects, they have no other guide to direct their reſearches 

ut the ſuppoſed correſpondence between the objects they 
are acquainted with, and thoſe which are the ſubjes of 

their inveſtigation. a 

The analogy between the three kingdoms of plants, ani- 

mals, and minerals, has been the ſource of a variet) 

of diſcoveries, either real or imaginary : hence it is ue 
have learnt, that ſtones vegetate ; that plants breathe; 
that the ſap circulates in them; that generation is pe 
formed by eggs in the human kind; that the plane 
have their atmoſpheres, their inhabitants, their trees 

their ſeas, &c. Indeed, if we will follow whither 4. 

logy, real or imaginary, will lead us, there is no 

of ſcience. 

As to divine and ſupernatural matters, it is aſſerted ue 

know nothing of them, but by analogy; that is, b the 

mediation and ſubſtitution of thoſe ideas we have of out- 
ſelves and other natural beings. Our ideas of God him- 

ſelf ariſe from this ſpring z we have no direct and im- 

mediate perception of him. The knowledge we haves 


is only an obſervation of bis works, 
u of the —_ 8 2 what power, 
: c. appear neceſſary to e m to produce 
1 proper ideas of his perfections, we 
re them the names of thoſe faculties of men, which 
oh judge neceſſary. See an excellent Treatiſe on the Ana- 
logy t Religion, natural and revealed, to the Conſtitution 
and Courſe of Nature, by biſbop Butler : in which, by 
evincing the analogy or likeneſs ſubliſts between the 
of things and diſpenſation of providence, with re- 
relation informs us of, and that ſyſtem of __ and diſ- 
ation of idence, which experience and reaſon in- 
orms us of, i. e. the known courſe of nature, he is led to 
aſcribe both to the fame author and cauſe. 
AxALoGY, in Grammar, denotes the ſuitableneſs, or agree- 
ableneſs of a word or phraſe to the common rules, or 
ms of language. 
2 this ſenſe, analogy ſtands oppoſed to ANOMALY. : 
AsAaLOGY, in reſpeck to language, denotes a conformity 
with other points already eſtabliſhed, ſerving as a rule, 
or model, for the making of new words and phraſes 
fmilar to thoſe already in uſe. 
Or, analogy may be conſidered as a general or eſtabliſhed 
uſage, applied in ſimilar caſes, to certain words, phraſes, 
or conſtructions, not yet eſtabliſhed. Or, analogy is only 
a particular uſage which, in certain caſes, is inferred 
from a general uſage already eſtabliſhed. 
Grammarians are divided into two parties. Some, with 
Banctius, contend, that the analogy, or reaſon, reigns 
through all the parts, all the phraſes and ditions of the 
Latin tongue. On the contrary, others, with Perizonius, 
aſſert, that there are many phraſes, contrary to analogy 
and reaſon, derived all originally from the populace. 
Such, e. gr. are, Nemo bome, deorſum verſum, &c. 
Varro and Czfar wrote exprefly on the analogy of Latin 
words, but their works are now loſt. Jac. Operarins has 
endeavoured to ſupply that loſs, by tracing the analogy of 
20, 0 Latin words. Fab. Bib. Lat. lib. i. cap. 10. 
ANALOGY of conjugation, analogia conjugationis, is not only 
when a verb is conjugated like another, but agrees with 
it in the quantity of the ſyllables. 
Thus clamo is conjugated like amo, and clamabam pro- 
nounced like amabam. 
ANALOGY of declenſion, analogia declinationis, is not only 
when a noun, pronoun, or participle, is declined like 
another, but agrees with it in reſpect of the quantities 
of the ſyllables. 
Thus, e. gr. mater is declined like pater, ſaltans as amans, 
faut as tuys, So pennarum is pronounced as menſarum, 
and funsris as muneris. 
AXALOGY of deftrine, among Critics, is one of the great 
rules to which regard is to be had in the interpretation 
of authors. 
We are firſt to learn from the author himſelf, the gene- 
ral ſyſtem which he follows; and as no writer is to be 
cally ſuppoſed to contradict himſelf, our interpretation 
is to be ſo conducted, as that nothing be admitted which 
1 contrary to, or tends to overthrow this ſyſtem. 
Thus, in interpreting an author who follows the Platonic 
ſcheme, we are to prefer a ſenſe which is conſiſtent with 
the Platonje doctrine, to another which is contrary to it, 
unlels there be iome evident proof, that the author con- 
tradicts himſelf, or aſſerts things which are inconſiſtent. 
Axalocy, in Rhetoric. See COMPARISON. 
ANALOGY, in Geametry, denotes a ſimilitude of ratios, or 
Proportions. 
ANALOGY of faith, among Divines, denotes that relation 
which the ſeveral articles of faith bear to each other. 
Analogy of faith ſtands oppoſed to tradition and authority, 
which is the great rule of interpretation among catholics, 
By this it is required, that whether we interpret Scrip- 
ture, Or explain the docttines of Chriſtianity, all our 
potions and explanations be conſiſtent with the ana- 
£3 of our faith, and thoſe evident propoſitions deduced 
from Scripture, 
Toriſchius, Antonius, Franckius, &c. have written ex- 
preſly on the aralogy of faith. 
N in Medicine, is a certain relation or reſem- 
2 between diſeaſes, in virtue whereof, we may rea- 
an and conclude from. ane to another, and treat them 
— in the fame manner; e. gr. a pleuriſy, being 
— pccies of inflammation, 2 like inflammations 
2 parts, is to be treated like them, relaxing the 
de, which are too much ſtretched, and giving free 
A for the humours. 
his method of deduction was called, by the ancients, 


Pirica, called alſo epils iſm 
FOI only, * 6 ; 
1 in a general ſenſe, is the reſolution of ſome- 

* compaunded into its conſtituent parts, | 
Y818, in Logic, is a method of applying the rules of 


. reaſonin g. 


which was conducted by ap- 


na rationalis, or degmatica, in oppoſition to the m- 
| tions, tropes, fi 


to reſolve a diſcourſe into its principles, in 


an examination of ſome diſcourſe, propoſition, or other 
matter, by ſearching into its principles, and ſeparating 
and opening its parts; in order to conſider them more 
2 and arrive at a more preciſe knowledge of the 
whole. X 

The word is eyaavgors, which literally ſignifies reſolution ; 
formed of a and avs, folvo, I folve. 

Analyſis makes one great branch or ſpecies of method; 
called alſo RE80LU TION. 

It is particularly uſed for the reduction of an imperfect 
ſyllogiſm to a perfect one. This is otherwiſe called x- 
DUCTION. : 

The order of the ſyntheſis is contrary to that of the ana- 
n, one beginning where the other ends. The two 
methods cannot always be uſed indifferently ; the analyfit 
is moſt proper for the diſcovery of truth, and svNTHE- 
81s for teaching and explaining it in a {yſtematical way. 
Hence ſome call analy/is the method of invention. | 

1 in Mathematics, may be divided into ancient and 
modern. 

The modern analyſis is what is often called algebra; but 
they ought to be diſtinguiſhed, algebra being only a part 
of the analytic art. 

The moderns are at ſome loſs concerning the ancient ana- 
lyfis, i. e. concerning the art or method whereby the an- 
cients reſolved problems, and invented theorems. Some 
traces of their method are extant in Pappus, Apollonius, 
and Euclid ; and Dr. Hook ſuſpects, that their analy 
went backwards through almoſt all the ſame ſteps, b 
which their demonſtrations went forwards. 

That this might often be the caſe, ſeems evident to any 
one who has ſtudied Euclid with care. They have in- 
deed left us no precepts of their art. This, like almoſt 
all others, muſt be acquired by imitation of the excel- 
lent examples left us by the Greeks. Men of genius 
among the moderns, who had ſtudied the works of 
the ancient geometers, have been thereby enabled to imi- 
tate them, and penetrate into their methods : the works 
of Huygens and Newton, and of late, the treatiſe of 
Conic deQtions by Mr. Simpſon, profeſſor of Mathema- 
tics in the univerſity of Glaſgow ; as alſo feveral parts of 
„ Treatiſe on Fluxions, are evident proofs 
of this. 

Weigelius has endeayoured to retrieve the ancient ana- 
Mi of Ariſtotle, from Euclid, and other ancient geo- 
metricians, 

ANALYSIS is divided by ſome authors into ſimple and compound. 

| ANALYSIS, fimple, is that employed in ſolving problems re- 
ducible to ſimple EQUATIONS. 

ANALYSIS, compound, or complex, that which gives the ex- 
preſſions or ſolutions of problems in compounded EQU A- 
TIONS, 

ANALYSIS is farther divided, with regard to its object, into 

that of finites, and that of infinites, 

ANALYsis of finite quantities, is what we otherwiſe call 
ſpecious arithmetic, or ALGEBRA. 

ANALYSIS of infinites, called alſo the new ANALYSIS, is 

particularly uſed for the method of FLUXIONs, or the dif- 

ferential calculus. ; 

NALYSIS of powers, denotes the reſolving them into their 

ROOTS. 

In this ſenſe analy/is amounts to the ſame with what we 

otherwiſe call EVOLUTION. 

We find divers other kinds of analy/is treated of by ma- 

thematical writers, as the analyſis of indiviſibles, &c, M. 

Leibnitz ſpoke of an analyſis fitus, different from the ana- 

95 of magnitudes. . 
he analyſis of geometrical curves ſhews their properties 

and internal conſtitution, their curvature, points of in- 
flexion, ſtation, retrogradation, variation, &c.— In this 
analyſis, curves are uſually conſidered as polygons com- 
poſed of an infinite number of infinitely little ſides ; but 
this ſuppoſition is neither accurate nor neceſſary, though 
it ſometimes affords convenient hints for invention, 

F. Reynau of the Oratory has given a large ſyſtem of al- 

gebra under the title of analy/s. F. Caſtel cenſures it as 

not ſufficiently methodical or ſyſtematical. The great 
divifions and members are loſt in the multitude of parti- 
cular rules and methods. 

ANALYSIS of ideas, that wh an idea is reſolved into the 
ideas of its ingredients, and the ideas of theſe again into 
ſimple ones, till at length we arrive at the moſt ſimple. 

ANALYSIS, is that employed about words, 
their etymons, homonymas, or various acceptations, ſy- 
nonymas, conſtructions, uſes, and the like. 

Paſor has given a grammatical anah of the difficult 
words in Heſiod, &c. Sturmius has publiſhed a method 
of making the analyſis of Latin words. 

ANALYSI1s, rhetorical, is that which examines the connec- 

and the like, e into the 
propoſition, diviſion, paſſions, arguments, other ap- 
tus of rhetoric. 

3everal authors, as Freigius and others, have given ana- 
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order to a di , * 
* PN of its truth, or falſhood. Or it is 


of Cicero! ious, wherein they reduce them to 
Iyſes 1 67 their 
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tion between one part and another. 


. ginationz ſo that here we _ coolly view the force of 


ANALYS18 is alſo uſed, in Chemiſtry, for the decompound- 


the analyſis by fre, is incomplete. 


ANALYS18 is alſo uſed for a kind of ſyllabus, or table of 


diſpoſed in their natural order and dependency, 


ANA 


their grammatical and logical principles; ſtrip them of 
all Px roger 0 lions - rhetoric, which 
otherwiſe diſguiſe their true form, and conceal the connec- 
The deſign of theſe 
authors is to have thoſe admired harangues, juſt ſuch as 
the judgment diſpoſed them, without the help of ima- 


each proof; and admire the uſe Cicero made of rhetori- 
cal figures, to conceal the weak part of a cauſe. 
A colleQtion has been made of the analyſes formed by 


the moſt celebrated authors of the ſixteenth century, in | 


three volumes folio. 


ing of a mixed body ; or the ſeparation of the principles 
and conſtituent parts of the compounded ſubſtance. 

To analyſe bodies, or reſolve them into their component 
parts, is indeed the chief object of the art of chemiſtry. 
Chemiſtry furniſhes ſeveral means for the decompoſition 


of bodies, which are all founded on the differences of | 


the properties belonging to the different principles of 
which the body to be analyſed is compoſed. If, for ex- 
ample, a body be compoſed of ſeveral principles, ſome of 
which have a great, and others a moderate degree of 
volatility, and, laſtly, others are fixed, its moſt volatile 
parts may be firſt ſeparated by a gradual heat, in dif- 
tilling veſſels, and then the parts, which are next in vo- 
latility, will paſs over in diſtillation, and laſtly, thoſe 
parts which are fixed, and capable of reſiſting the ac- 
tion of fire, will remain at the bottom of the veſſel. 

There are. two methods of analyfis which chemiſts make 
uſe of; analyſis by fire, and analyſis by men/irua. The 
laſt is at leaſt of as extenſive utility as the firſt, ſince it 


takes place in almoſt all the operations of chemiltry. | 


The operation called by chemiſts PARTING, ought to be 
conſidered as the true analy/is by menſirua. It is true, 
that in many caſes, the 4 * menſtrua, as well as 

requently it is neceſ- 
ſary, in order to make a perfect onaly/is of bodies, to 
unite theſe two. methods, by fire and by menſtrua, ſo that 
the one may be made to aſſiſt the other; and from theſe 
combined means a decompoſition reſults much more per- 
fe and more accurate, than could have been obtained by 
either of them ſeparately. Nothing more need be faid 
here on analyfis in general; the ſubject is ſo extenſive, 
that to make particular applications of it, we ſhould be 
obliged to conſider all the objects in chemiſtry. Thoſe who 
know the uſe of general principles, will apply theſe to par- 


ticular operations, and longer details would be ſatiguing 


and uſeleſs to others. It is, nevertheleſs, proper to men- 
tion the general articles which relate to this. See therefore 
EXTRACTION, DECOMPOSITION, DISTILLATION, SUB- 
LIMATION, PRECIPITATION, and SOLUTION. 

All bodies by a chemical analyfis reſolve into water, 
earth, ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury, though every body 
does not afford all theſe parts; but ſome more, ſome 
fewer, of them, according to the kingdom they belong to. 
The analyfis of vegetables is eaſy ; that of ſoſſils, particu- 
larly of metals, and ſemi-metals, difficult. 

The many anghhſes that have been made of plants by Bour- 
delin, and others, bave generally proved uſeleſs with re- 
gard to any diſcoveries of the properties and virtues of 
the plants analyſed. The moſt ſalutary plants, in this 
way of treatment, yield much the fame principles as the 
moſt poiſonous. I he reaſon apparently is, that the too 
great aCtion of the fire, in diſtillation, changes the plants, 
and their principles: on this account, inſtead of diſtilla- 
tion, M. Boulduc has made his. analyſes by decoction only. 
Vid. Mem. Acad. R. Scienc. an. 1734- p- 139. Hiſt. 63. 
Some bodies of the foſſil tribe conſiſt of particles fo very 
minute, and ſo firmly united, that the corpuſcles thereot 
need leſs heat to carry them off, than to ſeparate them 
into their principles: ſo that the analy/is is impracticable 
— 2 bodies. — Hence ariſes the difficulty of analy/ing 
ulphur. 

Analyſis of metals, and metallic minerals, conſiſts in 
what they call the MERCURIFICATION of them: the 
analyſis of other bodies. is performed by diftillation, lixivi- 
ation, &c. 

The order of matters which ariſe in analyſing vegetable 
and animal bodies is different, according as thoſe bodies 
have been fermented or not; if they have, the ſpirits 
and volatile falts ariſe firſt, then aqueous liquors, then 
fœtid oil, after which a caput mortuum, which by calcina- 
tion and lixiviation, is reduced to a fixed falt, and inſipid 
earth. In bodies unfermented, the aqueous parts riſe 
an, afterwards the reſt ſucceed in the ſame order as 
above. | 

The anatomical diſſection of an animal, is alſo a kind of 
analyſis. ; | 


the principal heads or articles of a continued diſcourſe ; 
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' Analyſes are more ſcientifical than alphabetical 384. 

but they are leſs uſed, as being more — blau, 
Analyſis is likewiſe uſed for a brief, but methodical j 
tion of the principles of a ſcience; in which ſenſe it is 
i r with = my = — call a 1 

ANALYST, a perſon who analyſes a thing, or 
of the eee | wy ' makes t 
Some reſtrain the word more peculiarly to denote 3 K 
thematician, who makes a great uſe of the algebraic — 
thod or calculus in geometry, in excluſion of Hauler 
or ſtrit geometrical method. | 
In which ſenſe analy? amounts to much the fame with 
computift or calculator. s 
In a ſenſe not unlike this, Dr. Berkeley, an ingen; 
writer, gives the title analy/t to a book againſt | cog; 
dern geometry, or docttine of FLUXIONS, 

ANALYTIC, ANALYTICAL, ſomething that belongs 
or partakes of, the nature of analyſis. 0 
Thus we ſay, an analytical demonſtration; anahtical in. 
quiry ; analytical table, or ſcheme ; analytical method, x. 
The analytic method ſtands oppoſite to the ynthetic, | 

ANALYTICS, ANALYTICA, the ſcience, or doctrine, and 

uſe of analyſis. | 
The great advantage of the modern mathematicians aboy: 
the ancient, is in point of analytrcs. 
The authors on the ancient analytics are enumerated 
Pappus, in the preface to his ſeventh book of mathematici 
collections; being, Euclid, in his Data, and Poriſmata, 
Apollonius, De Setione Rationis,; Apollonius, in hi; 
Conics, Inclinations, and Tattions; Ariſtæus, De Locis Solid: 
and Eratoſthenes, De Mediis Proportienalibus. But the 
ancient analytics were very different from the modern, 
To the modern analytics principally belongs algebra; the 
hiſtory of which, with the ſeveral authors \ fe 
under ALGEBRA. 
The chief writers upon the analyſis of infinites are, it 
inventor, Sir Iſaac Newton, in his Analyſis per Duantita- 
tem Series, Fluxiones, & Differentias, cum Enumeration: 

* Linearum tertii ordinis; and De Quadrata Curvarum ; and 
M. Leibnitz in A#. Eruditer. an, 1684, The Marquis 
De VHopital, in his Analyſe des Infiniment petites, 1696, 
Carre, in his Methode pour la Meſure des Surfaces, la Di- 
menſion des Solides, &c. par I Application du calcul integral, 
1700. G. Manfredi, in a poſthumous piece, De Cu- 
ſiructione Aquatiorum differentialum primi gradus, 1707. 
Nic. Mercator, in Logarithmetechnica, 1668. Cheyne, in 
Methodus Fluxionum inverſa, 1703. Craig, in Methodu 
figurarum lineis rectis & curvis comprehenſarum Duadratura 
determinandi, 1685; and De Duadraturis figurarum curvi- 
linearium & locis, &c. 1693, Dav, Gregory, in Exerc 
tatio Geometrica de Dimenſione figurarum, 1684; and Nieu- 
wentiit, in Conſiderationes circa Analyſeos ad —_— in- 
finite parvas applicate principia, 1695.—The ſum of what 
is found in I Hopital, Carre, Cheyne, Gregory, and 
Craig, is collected into one volume, and very well er- 
— by C. Hayes, under the title of a Treatiſe of 

luxions, &c. 1704. And the ſubſtance of moſt of the 
reſt in Pere Reyneau's Analyſe demontrie, 2 vols. gto. 
1728. De Moivre alſo, Maclaurin, and Mr. T. Simp- 
ſon, may be added to the number, 

ANALYTICS, in Literary Hiftory, is particularly uſed to de- 
note certain writing of Ariitoile under this title. 
Ariſtotle's Analytics confiſt of four books, two under the 
denomination of former, AyaauTixoy wpoTepur, and 35 
many under that of latter, ysespey.— I bey belong to the 
claſs of his acroamatic works Fabr. Bibl. Græc. lib. ii. 
cap. 6. 

ANALYTICS is alſo uſed by ſome for a part of LoGic, which 
teaches to decline and conſtrue reaſon, as grammar does 
words. 

ANAMNESEIS, from a and wynouar, I remember, in 
Ancient writers, denote encomiums of perſons who 
behaved well in war, or on other occaſions, rehearſed be- 
fore the emperors of Conſtantinople, to put them in 
mind of beſtowing ſuitable rewards, ; 

ANAMNESTICS, in Medicine, are uſed by ſome writers, 
to denote thoſe ſigns which help to diſcover the paſt ſtate 
of a patient's body: in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed © 
PROGNOSTICS, 2 
Theſe are otherwiſe called rememoratives, 

ANAMNESTIC is alſo applied by Blancard to remedies pio- 
per for reſtoring or ſtrengthening the memory. 
zuch — to this author are all ſpirituous things. 

ANAMORPHOSIS, in Perſpeftive and Painting, a mon- 
ſtrous projection; or a repreſentation of ſome image, ei- 
ther on a plane or curve — deformed and diſtorted; 
which at a certain diſtance ſhall appear regular, and in 
2 | 

he word is compounded of aya and woppy, form: 
To make an anamorphefis, or monſtrous projection on 3 
plane. —Draw the ſquare ABCD ( Tab. 8 


19. Ne 1.) of a bigneſs at pleaſure, and fi ride ha 


into 2 number of areolas, or leſſer ſquar In this 

| ſquare, Or reticle, Ch 

| image to be diſtorted be drawn. 
(. 10. 


ber 
4 in E, the middle thereof, erect the perpendicular 


Ev, ſo much the longer; draw VS perpendicular to 
EV, ſo much the ſhouter, as the image is deſired to be 
more diſtorted. From each point of diviſion draw right 
lines to V, and join the points @ and S, by the right 
line a 8. Through the points d e f g draw lines pa- 
rallel-to a ö; then will a bc 4 be the ſpace which the 


monſtrous projection is to be delineated in; called the | 
| ANAPESTIC, in an adjective ſenſe, ſomething relating to, 


aticular eftype. | 
> Laſtly, in — areola, or ſmall trapexium of the ſpace 
a b « d, draw what appears delineated in the correſpond- 


ent areola of the ſquare ABCD: by this means you will | 


obtain a deformed image, which yet will appear in juſt 
oportion to an eye diſtant from it the length EV, and 
_ raiſed above the height VS. 
It will be diverting to manage it ſo, that the deformed 
image may not repreſent a mere chaos, but ſome other 
image: thus, we have ſeen a river with ſoldiers, wag- 
gons, &c. marching along the fide of it, ſo drawn, that 
when viewed by an eye in the point 8, it appears to be 
the ſatirical face of a man. 
Au image alſo may be diſtorted mechanically, by perfo- 
rating it here and there with a needle, and placing. it 
againſt a candle or lamp; and obſerving where the rays, 
which paſs through theſe little holes, fall on a plane, 
or curve ſuperficies ; for they will give the correſpondent 
points of the image deformed ; by means whereof, the 
deformation may be completed. 


upon the convex 2 of a cone, —[t is manifeſt from the 
former caſe, t 

. lar efiype on the ſuperficies of the cone, which ſhall ap- 
pear to an eye duly placed over its vertex, equal to the 
craticular prototype. 


Let the baſe, or periphery, ABCD, therefore, of the | 


cone (. 20.) be divided by diameters into any num- 
ber of equal parts; and let ſome one radious be like- 
wiſe divided into equal parts; and through each point 
of diviſion draw concentric circles: thus will the cra- 
ticular prototype be made.—With double the diameter 
AB, as a radius, deſcribed the quadrant EFG (Vg. 21.) 
ſo as the arch EG be equal to the whole periphery : 
then this quadrant, folded duly up, will form the ſuper- 
ficies of a cone, whoſe baſe is the circle ABCD.—Di- 
vide the arch EG into the ſame number of equal parts 
as the craticular prototype is divided into; and draw 
radii from each of the points of diviſion. . Produce GF 
to I, fo that FI FG; and from the centre I, with the 


tadius IF, draw the quadrant FKH; and from I to E 


draw the right line IE. Divide the arch KF into the 
. fame number of equal parts as the radius of the crati- 
. Cular prototype is divided into; and draw radii through 
each of the points of diviſion, from. the centre I, meet- 
ing EF, in 1, 2, 3, &c. Laſtly, from the centre F, 
with the radii, F 1, F 2, F 3, &c. deſcribe the con- 
, Centric arches. — Thus will the craticular ectype be 
* the areolæ whereof will appear equal to each 
other, 


Hence what is delineated in every areola of the. craticu- 


lar prototype, being transferred into the areole of the | 


craticular ectype, the images will be diſtorted or de- 
formed ; yet an eye being duly raiſed over the vertex of 
. the cone, will perceive it in juſt proportion. 

If the chords of the quadrants be drawn in the craticu- 


lar prototype, and chords of the fourth part in the crati- | 


- Cular ectype 
vill have the 
ramid. 


And hence it will be eaſy to deform any image, in an 
Other pyramid, whoſe baſe is any regular polygon. l 
uſe the eye will be more deceived, if from contigu - 


ous obj 
of the 


all things elſe remaining the ſame, you 
craticular eCtype in a quadrangular py- 


and 


when they are made to appear like the objects which 
J are intended to repreſent, by means of a mirrour of 
zu) particular conſtruCtion, theſe anamorphoſes are ſaid to 
A* reformed. See MiRrouR. 
| — AS, in Natural 
_ *1 Jayama, and by us popularly the pine-apple, on ac- 
. the reſemblance 4 bears to the _ of pines 
derbe is, is a fine Indian fruit, which grows on an 
T cows plant, with leaves likes thoſe of the aloe. 
N INE-APPLE, 
ANAPAST, . 


Latit 
: lable, our conſiſting o 


a FOOT in the Greek and 
two ſhort, and one long ſyl- 
ing the reverſe of the dactyl. 


+ * 


* 


h 


at all here required is, to make a craticu- | 


ects it cannot judge of the diſtance of the parts | 
deformed image; therefore, theſe kinds of. de- | 
rmed images are to be viewed through a ſmall hole ; | 


Hiſtory, by ſome called nanas, by | 


ends meet and cloſe exact 


he word is derived from aya7&4u,. contra ferio, becauſe, 


ANA 


in dancing this meaſure, the nd was ſtruck in 

called the craticular protorype, let the 8 rey grou 2 
Then draw the line a6 
No 2.) equal to AB; and divide it into the ſame | 
of equal parts, as the fide of the prototype AB: 


contrary order from what it was in the dactyl. Whence 

the Greeks-called it a4r7iPaxrua;. Diom. iii. p. 474. 

Such are the words legerant, ſapiens, del cg. 
ANAPZASTIC, or AnapzsT, is ſometimes uſed in a ſub- 

ſtantive ſenſe. | 

Such is the anape/lus Ariflophaneus, in Cicero, which is a 

verſe conſiſting of eight feet, as 

Arena ponti per freta colchos denique delatus adhefi, 

Vid. Cic, in Orat. cap. 56. Fabr. Theſ. in voc. Ana- 

paſtus. | 

This is otherwiſe called anapæſtus octenarius. 


or compoſed of anape/ts. 


| ANAPASTIC kind, genus anapæſlicum, is a ſort of verſe com- 


poſed of pure Ariſtophanic or Parthenaic anape/ts. 

Anapeſlic verſes are either Ariſtophanic or Pindaric. 
Anapeſlicus Ariſtophanæus, called alſo Parthenaicus, con- 
liſts of three anape/ts, and one long ſyllable, but fo as 
that inſtead of the firſt two anapæſis as many ſpondees 
may be uſed, 8 


Its type ſtands thus: 
Venient cito ſacula quum jam 
Secius calor ofſa reviſet 
Animatague ſanguine vivo 
Habitacula priſtina geflet 
Lacrymas ſuſpendite cuncti 
Mors hac reparatio vitæ gt. Bona. 


= 


AxXAMORPHOSIS, to draw the, or deformation of an image, | —T— WE proce; ether of an 


anapeſt or a ſpondee; in the ſecond, only of an anape/t ; 
in the third, of an anapeft or a ſpondee ; in the fourth, 
either of a ſpondee or a trochee. 

4s in the following type: 


932 wW Wa wW Wawa 
| . 


In ſumma pericula venturi 
Multos timor ipſe mali mittit. 
ANAPHORA, in Rhetoric, a figure whereby one or more 
words are repeated in the beginning of ſeveral ſentences or 


verſes. 

The word is & ifying repetition, 
Such, e. gr. is this of A ank: The voice of the Lord 
is power 1 the voice of the Lord is full of majeſly : the voice 
of the Lord ſbateth the wilderneſs. 

ANAPHORA is uſed, in the Ancient Medicine, for the rejec- 
tion of matter by the mouth. 

Hence alſo we meet with the term anaphorici, avagopinets 
uſed for thoſe labouring under an hemoptoc, who bring up 
blood from the lower part by the mouth. 

ANAPHORA, among £cclefraſtical Writers, denotes the hoſt 
or ſpecies offered in the euchari/t. 

ANAPHORA is alſo uſed to denote the rehearſing a perſon's 
name from the DIPTYCHs in the liturgy. | 

ANAPHORA is alſo a title given to thoſe little Syriac litur- 
gies, wherein are contained the prayers aſter the oſculum 
pacis, Ignatius, patriarch of the Marionites, enumerates 
forty of theſe anaphoræ. | 

ANAPHORA, in Aſtrology, denotes the ſecond houſe, or 
that part of heaven which is thirty degrees diſtant from the 
HOROSCOPE, | 
The term anapbora is alſo ſometimes promiſcuouſly ap- 
plied to ſome of the ſucceeding houſes; as the ſecond, 
fifth, eighth, and eleventh. In this ſenſe anaphora 
amounts to the ſame with epanaphora, and ftands oppoſed 

to CATAPHORA, 

n is alſo applied by ſome to the oblique aſcenſions 
of the ſtars. 

ANAPHRODISIA, from ays and Appod/]ng Venus, denotes 
impotency in reſpect of venery. Some alſo uſe it for a 
want of defire or inclination to the ſex. 

In this ſenſe, the academiſts Nature Curioſæ give an ex- 
traordinary inſtance of this kind, in a perſon otherwiſe 
healthy and robuſt. Eph. Acad. N. C. Dec. 1. ann. 8. 


Obſ. 94. 


ANAPHYSEMATA, from a and gvw, 7 ſend forth, in 
ſome Ancient Writers, denotes winds ifluing from under 
round, at the clefts or apertures thereof. 
Theſe are ſometimes called by latter writers apagæi. 
ANAPLASIS, from av and raagow, I form, in Medicine, 
the complete reſtitution of a broken bone, ſo as the two 


* This is the ſame 

with what is otherwiſe called diaplaſis. 

n alſo ſignifies a renutrition of the extenuated 
eſh. 


ANAPLEROSIS, in the general ſenſe, denotes REPLETION. 
Anapleroſis is more particularly uſed to denote that part of 


ſurgery, whereby things wanting are ſupplied. la 


ANA ANA 


In which ſenſe, aneplerefis amounts to the fame with n „ is an appellation 

what we otherwiſe call 7 9G or PROSTHESIS: | to certain ſaints in 2 — wa 
ANAaPLERONs, in the Civil Lam, is a name which fome | phyſicians, gave not only their advice, but their remedies, 

give to the four laft books of Juſtinian's code. | gratis —They are alſo ar gentingpes, 
ANAPLEROTICS, in Medicus, ſuch remedies as incar- | ANARRHAPHE, from ara and = future, in Surgery 

nate, and fill up ulcers and wounds with new fleſh, | denotes a kind of ſuture or of the upper eye ld, 

The word comes from eyaxragpee, 1 fill up. when relaxed and ha over the eye. 

Anapleretics are the ſame with what we otherwiſe call This is by ſome alſo called ſutura blepharice, by others 


Ren, I — r or 2 
A HYLLON, in b Duck k, 2. is 
ANARCHI, in Antiquity, a — * by the ow where the fight is Cee by « 
to four ſupernumerary days in their year, during which | or the eye-lid itſelf is too thic 
55 jos 7 . ; . to Nr in Bae the given by Arted; 
ttic was di nto ten parts, 'a in 1 , name 
the a fv, to whom the precedeney in the to the fiſh called by others the Lupus rr 
ſenate fell by turns. | a of the order of qi, in the Linnzan fyſtem, 
Each divifion conſiſted of thirty-five days; what re- ARRHINON, in Botany, a name given by fome of the 
mained after the expiration of theſe, to make the lunar] ancients to the plant called by others LYCunis ayria, 
year complete, which, according to their computation, | and CE antirrhinum, Pliny tells us, that this plant 
conſiſted of three hundred and fifty-four days, were em- | reſembled flax; that it had ſcarce any root; that its 
ployed in the creation of magiſtrates, and called ayapxo: | flower was of the colour of the hyacinth, and its ſruit 
ius, and apxapsoig wats | reſembled the noſe of a calf, It is from this 
ARCHY, the want of government in a nation, where that we at this time call the plant calve's friove. Dioſco- 
no ſupreme authority is lodged, either in the prince, or rides ſays, that it was like the allis. 
other rulers; but the people live at large, and all things | ANARTHRA, from à and ag0por, joint, a claſs of naked in. 


are in confuſion. ſects, diſtinguiſhed from all others, by baving neither wings 
The word is derived from the Greek privative a, and | nor limbs, To this claſs belong all kinds of worms and 
ap, principality. a '| leeches, 


All kinds of ftates are ſubject to-anarchies. We read of | ANAS, duck, in the Linnzan fyſtem of Zoology, the name 
civil anarchies, eccleſiaſtical or ſpiritual anarchies, and | of a large genus of birds, of the general order of Au- 
even anarchies in the republic of letters, ' $ERES. The diſtinguiſhing characters of this genus ate, 
Anarchy is ſuppoſed to have reigned after the deluge, be- | that the beak is convex, and ends in an obtuſe point. 
fore the foundation of monarchies. We till find it ob- | The birds of this genus are the ſwan, gooſe, widgeon, 
tain in divers parts, eſpecially of Africa and America; | &c. See Duck. | 
e. gr. among the Itinois, who are obſerved by travellers | ANAs campeſiris, in Zoology, the name of a bird common 
— a perfect independence of any ſuperior; among in France, and uſually called TETRAX, and canne pe- 
the Californians, where every family makes its own laws, triere. It is of the ſize of a pheaſant, and of the nature 
as well as religion; in Chili, where every maſter of a | of the buftard, having no hinder toe; it runs very ſwiſtly, 
family is a king; in the Marian iſlands, where neither and fits on the ground as the duck: does in the water, 
ince nor law is known, but every perſon governs him- | whence it has its name. 
FF according to his own will ; and to mention no | ANASARCA, from aye and capt, fleſh, in Medicine, a ſort 
more, among the Hottentots, the only reſemblance | of univerſal dropſy, wherein the whole ſubſtance of the 
of government is, that in each neighbourhood, the] body is ſtuffed or bloated with pituitous humours. 
eldeſt is the firft in honour, and his advice chiefly | This diſtemper is ſometimes alſo called cataſarca, ſome- 
followed, not from any civil authority he is veſted with, | times hypoſarcidium, ſometimes epiſarcidium, ſometimes 


but on account of his * experience. aqua inter cutem, or intercus, becauſe this pituitous hu- 
Some extend the idea of anarchy farther, ſo as to make it | mour ſpreads itſelf through the fleſh. Serenus bamo- 
ng all the more popular governments. nicus ele calls it hmpbaticus error ; Albucaſis calls it 
In this ſenſe, anarchy amounts to much the ſame with a dropſy by i tion. 

DEMOCRACY. Anaſarca is a peculiar ſpecies of univerſal dropſy, differ- 
Hobbs, in this ſenſe, calls the Roman commonwealth an | ing from both the ofcrres and nites. It differs from 
anarchy the aſcites in that, though it uſually ariſes from the ſame 


It has been ſometimes controverted which of the two is | cauſes, the waters in an aſcites do not poſſeſs the upper 
beft, a ſtate of anarchy, or of tyranny and arbitrary power. | parts of the body, at leaſt while the patient keeps in an 
This U NN however, does not appear to be of | ectrect poſture, which they do in the anaſarca. 
any great uſe ; it is of little purpoſe to determine which] Some diſtinguiſh between the anaſarca and the leucophley- 
is pelt fince a ſtate of anarchy naturally, nay neceſſarily, matia, in that the latter comes from the pituita, the ſoi- 
paves the way for deſpotiſm ; and confuſion is always the | mer from an ichorous ſeroſity diſcharged in the very 
parent of oppreſſion. ' habit of body; apparently through the fault of the lym- 
ANARCHY is alſo applied to certain troubleſome and diſ- 2 veſſels. ; 
anaſarcs ſometimes ſtops at half its growth; in 


orderly periods, even in governments otherwiſe regular. 
in Germany, the fpace from the election of Richard | which caſe it is called by the ancients p a, where 
duke of Cornwall, to that of duke Rud. of Hapſburg, is | the bloating is conſpicuous, yet ſoft and looſe. 
monly called the anarchy, or interregniem. In an anaſarca, the legs ſwell at firſt, eſpecially towards 
n England, the period between the death of Cromwell | night, and then pit remarkably ; the urine is pale, the ap- 
and king Charles's reſtoration, is commonly repreſented | petite decays ; at length the ſwelling riſes higher, and ap- 
as an angrcby. Every month uced a new ſcheme or — in the thighs, belly, breaſt, and arms. The face 
form of government. Enthufiafty talked of nothing but omes pale and cadaverous; the fleſh ſoft and lax; and 
annulling all the laws, aboliſhing all writings, records, a difficulty in reſpiration comes on, attended with a flow 
and regiſters, and bringing all men to the primitive level. | fever. | | 
No modern nation is more ſubject to anarchies than Po- | The uſual method of cure among us is much the ſame 
land; where every interval between the death of one] as that of the aſcites. The ancients had a peculiar me- 
king, and the election of another, js a perfect picture of | thod adapted to it. | 
uſion, infomuch that it is a proverb among that peo- Edius relates, from Aſclepiades, the manner of curing 
le, Poland is governed by confuſion. 5 an anaſarce, This is by making incifions on the inſide o 
he Jewiſh hiſtory reſents numerous inſtances of anar- | the leg, about four fingers breadth above the ankle, 3 
chien in that ſtate, uſually denoted by this phraſe, that in deep as generally thoſe in bleeding are made. At firſt 3 
thoſe days there was no Ung in Iſrael, but every man did ittle blood iſſves out, afterwards there is a continual diſ- 
' that which was right in his own eyes; which is à juſt charge of water, without any inflammation, ſo that the 
icture of an axarchy. The firſt anarchy we read of in ure cannot be cloſed, till the humour is ſpent» and 
| that commonwealth, is that which enſued on the death he ſwelling gone down; and this drain cures the diſtem - 
of Joſhua, who leaving no ſucceſſor, the government de- » without any internal medicine, 
volved to the elders of the tribes, who ruled each ac- F-conides fays farther, that if the inciſions in the leg 
cording to his will. After the death of theſe el- | do not make a diſcharge quick enough, ſome ought 9 
ders, anarchy became complete. | | be made in other parts of the body; in the thighs, in ibe 
ANARGYRUS, from 4 and ape, money, in Ancient | arms, or in the ſcrotum, if ſwelled, by which meant * 
Writers, denotes a perſon withqut money, though other wiſe Fre quantity of watry matter may be evacuated. 1 
iciently accommodated with land, and other effects. e operation itſelf is mentioned by Hippocrates, 2 
n a like ſenſe, we ſometimes alſo meet with the word | had been iſed from his time down to our days, with 
>, gnargyria, uſed by lawyers for the condition of a perſon | ſucceſs : though ſometimes mortifications have ber 
3 Tias. Ph delete bas a diſfertati cſs De Ex RING. anaſarc been advan” 
Mart. Phil. Fabricius bas a diſſertation expr . me caſes arca appears to have 
, Exptions Anargyrie. tageous, inſomuch that a cure of it has killed the pat 
| 4 


ANA 


Du. Dovar's cure for an anaſarca is an electarf com- 
{ed of ſteel prepared with ſulphur and crude antimony, 
ch an ounce, diagridium four ounces ; make a fine 

ponder of theſe; then add as much of any ſyrup as will 

ſoft electary. 

A188, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a fruit very 
common in Guinea, and in ſome other parts of Africa. 
It is very beautiful to the eye, and not leſs agreeable 

to the taſte and ſmell, and is by ſome accounted 
the fineſt fruit in the world. The deſcriptions we meet 
with of it are very imperfect; but as there is nothing in 
them that contradicts its being the PINF-APPLE, it may 
be that fruit, and if fo it deſerves all the praiſe that is 


en it. | | 

A8 TAsi8, 2 Greek word adopted into the Engliſh 
language, which denotes a reſurrection. | 
Chiflet has given us a diſſertation on Childeric's tomb, 
under the title of Anaſlaſit Childerici. Treuer has pub- 
liſned the figure of a man and woman in the ancient 
German habit, as found in an ancient urn, under the title 
of Anaſlaſis veteris Germani Germaneaque Feming. 

AnasTAs1s, among Ancient Phyſicians, denotes a riſing up 
to go to ſtool. It likewiſe ſignifies a migration of hu- 

- mours, when expelled from one place, and obliged to re- 
move to another, 

ANASTATICA, in Botany, a genus of the tetradynamia ſi- 

liculoſa claſs; RosE of Jericho. The characters are: the 
flower hath four roundith petals, placed in form of a croſs; 
the ſeed-veſſel in this is blunt-pointed, bordered, and 
crowned, and the valves open oblique to the ſtyle. 
Anaftatica, Hort. Cliff. 32. This plant grows naturally 
on the ſands, near the borders of the Red Sea, and in 
many parts of Syria. 
It hath had the epithet of Ros A Mariæ given to it by 
the monks, who have ſuperſtitiouſly ſuppoſed that the 
flowers open on the night that our Saviour was born, 
But the truth is, that the dry woody plant being ſet for 
ſome time in water, will dilate and open, ſo as to diſ- 
cloſe the ſeed-veſſels and ſeed; This has been done 
when the plants have been many years gathered ; fo that 
- ſome curious perſons preſerve them in their repoſitories of 
curioſities, for the fingularity of this property. 


This plant is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown. 


the beginning of April, on a border of light ſandy earth, 
where it 1s deſigned to remain; for it will not bear 
tranſplanting. If the ſeaſon proves favourable the plants 
will flower in Auguſt; but unleſs the autumn proves 
_ and dry, they will not ripen their ſeeds in Eng- 
and. 

ANASTOMASIS, or Au As rouosis, in Anatomy, is ſome- 
times uſed to expreſs ſuch aperture of the mouths of the 
veſſels as lets out their contents. 

The word is formed of av, threugh, and coun, mouth. 

AxasToOMASIs is more frequently uſed to denote, the open- 


ing of two veſſels into one another; or the union and | 


junctute of the mouths of two veſſels, whereby they come 
to communicate with one another. 
There are various anaftomaſes of this kind, e. gr. of an 
artery with an artery, a vein with a VEIN, and of a vein 
with an ARTERY, 
The circulation of the blood in the fetus is effected by 
means of the 2 or inoſculations of the vena 
cava with the pulmonary vein ; and of the pulmonary 
artery with the aorta. 
The circulation is alſo performed in adults by the ana- 
fomaſes, or continuation of the capillary arteries with the 
eins. 
Alter the circulation of the blood through the heart, 
lungs, and large blood - veſſels, was demonſtrated by Har- 
Jeu, it was only gueſſed how the extremities of the ar- 
tries tranſmitted the blood to the veins; till Leewen- 
 hoeck's microſcopes had diſcovered the continuations of 
the extremeties of thoſe veſſels, in fiſh, frogs, &c.— 
owever, there were not wanting thoſe who doubted of 
the like continuations of the extremities of the arteries 
and veins in human bodies, and quadrupeds ; ſince thoſe 
animals it had hitherto been chiefly ſeen in ſatisfactorily, 
vere either ſuch fiſh, or amphibious kinds, as have but 
her ventricle in their hearts, and whoſe blood is actually 
> d 4; beſide that in them it does not circulate with ſuch 
| b. ty, as in animals whoſe hearts have two ventricles. 
N in the principal organs of circulation 
2 Mr. Cowper to make experiments on animals 
ole organs differ only from the human in their groſs 
3 ang not in their intimate ſtructure.— The reſult 
Nh Plain diſcovery of the like inoſculations of the ar- 
Jah and veins, in the omentum of a cat. 
hay. Frederic Francus, of Frankenau, a phyſician of 
xk HO agen, publiſhed, in the year 1705, a learned and 
1 l. 1 work, intituled, Anaſtamaſis Netecta. 
Deke 2 among anatomi/ts, whether the uterine ar- 
aud veins anaffomoſe with the veins and arteries of 


th ; 
: gs * Alex. Monto holds the negative, and 


| 


be thinks that ſeveral inconveniencies are avoided by the 


want of this anaſtome/s. Med. Ef: Edinb. vol. ii. p. 
133, &c. | 


ANASTOMATICS, or ANAsToMaA Tic medicines, are ſuch 


as have a _ of opening and dilating the cavities of 
the veſſels; and by that means of making the blood cir- 
culate the more freely. 


The word comes from avarouew, I unſop. 


ANASTROUS jigns, in A/tronemy, an appellation given to 


the duodecatimor ia, or the twelve portions. of the ecliptic 


which the ſigns poſſeſſed anciently, but have deſerted by 
the preceſſion of the equinox. 


ANASTROPHE, from ava and cpegw, 1 turn, in the, Anci- 


ent Military Art, denotes the return of a battalion to its 
former ſtation, after a turn or evolution either to the right 


or left, 


The angſlropbe ſtands oppoſed to the epi/irephe. 


ANASTROPHE allo denotes a grammatical figure, whereby 


a prepoſition, which regularly ought to precede, is placed 
after its caſe, e. gr. Saxa per et ſcopules. | 


ANASTROPHE, in Rhetoric, denotes a quaint inverſion of 


the order of the words in a ſentence, e. gr. ut /cire poſſis ad 
quo te expediat logui, for quoad expediat te loqui. 


ANATHEMA, from aye and 7i8np, 1 lay up, in Antiquity, 


denotes a preſent offered to ſome god, and hung up in his 
temple. 

Making preſents to the gods was a cuſtom even from the 
earlieſt times, either to pacify them when angry, or to 
obtain ſome future benefit, or as a grateful acknowledg- 
ment of ſome paſt fayour. They conſiſted of crowns 
and garlands, garments, cups of gold, or other valuable 
metals, and any other things which conduced to the orna- 
ment, or the enriching of the temples. 

I heſe were commonly termed eyz0yuere, and ſometimes 
evaxe era; from their being depoſited in the temple 
where they ſometimes were laid on the floor, ſometimes 
hung upon the walls, doors, pillars, or the roef, or any 
other conſpicuous place. Sometimes the occaſion of the 
dedication was inſcribed either upon the thing itſelf, or 
when the matter of that could not bear an inſcription, upon 
a tablet hung up with it. 

When any perſon left his employment, or way of life, 
it was cuſtomary to dedicate the inſtruments belonging 


to it, as a grateful commemoration of the divine favour 


and protection. Thus in an ancient Greek epigram we 
find a fiſherman makes a preſent of his nets to the nymphs 
of the ſea. Shepherds hung up their pipe to Pan, or 
fome of the country deities, as we find done by one in 
Tibullus. So Lais, decayed with age, dedicates her mir- 
ror to Venus. Pauſanias has left us a particular deſcrip- 
tion of the anathemata in the Delphian temple, which 
was the richeſt of any in Greece. 

The term anathema alſo occurs in a like ſenſe applied to 
Chriſtian offerings. 

The anathemata, or ornaments of the ancient churches, 
are otherwiſe called in eccleſiaſtical writers donar1a. 

Such in particular were thoſe called ex7vuT@us7ty an- 
ſwering to the votive tablets of the heathens. Alſo pic- 
tures, moſaics, inſcriptions, and at length images, ſtatues, 
crucifixes, &c. 

Cebes's beautiful Tablature of Human Life, is faid, in 
the introduction to it, to have been among the aratnua- 
Ta, in the temple of Saturn. - 


| ANATHEMA, in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, denotes an Excou- 


MUNICATION, attended with execrations and curſes. 
In this ſenſe, the word is uſually written in Greek aya- 
%, to diſtinguiſh it from an offering to the gods, 
called avm ; though it is certain ſeveral of the Greek 
fathers do not obſerve this diſtinction; but uſe arabnus 
indifferently for either. 
There are two kinds of anatbemas; the one judiciary, the 
other abjuratory. 
The former can only be pronounced by a council, a pope, 
biſhop, or other qualified perſon; and differs from a 
ſimple excommunication in this, that an excommunica- 
tion only prohibits the criminal from entering within the 
church, or from holding communion with the faithful ; 
whereas an anathema cuts him off from the body, the 
ſociety, and even the commerce of the faithful, and de- 
livers him over to the Devil. 
The latter kind of anathema uſually makes a part of the 
ceremony of ABJURATION ; the convert being obliged to 
anathematize the hereſy he abjures.. | 
The critics and commentators are divided about the man- 
ner wherein St. Paul wiſhes to be anathema for his brethren. 
Romans, ch. ix. 3. See ACCURSED. 
In ancient cenſures we meet with an extraordinary formula, 
called maranatha z and authors are divided concerning its 
import and uſe. : 3 
St. Chryſoſtom ſays it is a Hebrew word, ſignifying the 
Lord is came; and he particularly applies it to the contu- 
ſion of thoſe who ſtill abuſe the privilege of the Goſpel, 
notwithſtanding * the Lord was come among them. Si: 
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St. Jerom ſays it was more a Syriac than a Hebrew 
word, though it had ſomething in it of both languages, 
fignifying our Lord is come. But he applies it againſt the 
rverſeneſs of the Jews and others who denied the com- 
ing of Chriſt, making this the ſenſe of the apoſtle ; any 
man love not the Lord Feſus Chriſt, let him be anathema, the 
Lord is come. X 
According to this ſenſe, maranatha could not be any part 
of the form of excommunication, but only a reaſon for pro- 
nouncing the anathema againſt thoſe who expreſſed their 
hatred againſt Chriſt, by denying his coming, either in 
words, as the Jews did who blaſphemed him, and called 
Jeſus anathema or accurſed, or elſe by wicked works, as 
thoſe who lived profanely under the name of Chriſtians. 
Others of the ancients interpret the word of the future 
coming of Chriſt, particularly St. Auſtin, who ſays, ma- 
ranatha is a Syriac word ſignifying the Lord will come. 
And he particularly applies it againſt the Arians, who 
could not be ſaid, as he uncharitably thought, to love the 
Lord, becauſe they denied his divine nature. Dr. Ham- 
mond and others will have anathema maranatha to have 
anſwered to the third and higheſt degree of excommuni- 
cation among the Jews, called ſhammatha. ; 
Balduinus, Deutrohmannus, Durrius, Stevartius, and 
others, have written expreſly concerning anathemas. Hen. 
Labertus, a German writer, bas given an Anathematolo- 
gia, or a diſcourſe on the church curſes. See a form of 
the anathema denounced againſt robbers in the middle 
ages, in Bouquet's Recueil des Hiſt. tom. x. p. 517. 
The Engliſh reader may fee it in the An. Regiſt, vol. xii, 
an. 1769. p. 147. 
ANATHEMATIZING, the act of pronouncing an anathema. 


In which ſenſe it amounts to the ſame with excommunicating. 


The term is not only applied in ſpeaking of perſons, but 
of doctrines and opinions. 
ANATHEMATISM denotes the ſame with anathema, or 
imprecation, | 
ANATHREPSIS, in Medicine, amounts to much the ſame 
with ANALEPSIS. 
ANATICULA, a diminutive of anas, and uſed by the old 
Roman Authors, as a term of fondneſs, to expreſs the paſ- 
fion of love. There is another of the ſame kind from a 
different bird palumbula, 
My little duck, my little dove, were the moſt endearing 
terms the lovers of thoſe times could uſe; nor was this 
the cuſtom of the Romans only, but the Greeks, as far 
back as Ariſtophanes, have it. 
ANATIFERA concha, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a 
genus of ſhells, the characters of which are theſe: it is 
a ſhell-fiſh of the multivalve kind, being of a triangular 
figure, flat, and compoſed of five ſhells faſtened to a 
long pedicle, and furniſhed with fourteen hairs. Of this 
genus of ſhell-fiſh, the cabinets of the curious afford us 
four ſpecies. 
This genus of ſhells obtained this ſtrange name from an 
erroneous opinion, that they produced ducks, or a ſpe- 
cies of wild-fowl of that kind, the name ſiguifying a ſhell 
producing ducks, | 

ANATOCISM, AnarocisMus, an uſurious contract, 
wherein the intereſts ariſing from the principal ſum are 
added to the principal itſelf, and intereſt exacted upon 
the whole. 

The word is originally Greek, but uſed by Cicero in 
Latin ; whence it is deſcended into moſt other languages. 
It comes from the prepoſition a, which in compoſition 
ſignifies repetition or duplication, and ones, uſury. 
Anateciſin is what we properly call intereſt upon intereſt, or 
compound intereſt. 

This is the worſt kind of uſury, and has been ſeverely 
condemned by the Roman law, as well as by the common 
laws of moſt other countries. 

ANA TOMY, the art of diſſecting, or artificially taking to 
pieces the ſolid parts of animal bodies; in order to an 
exact diſcovery of their ſtructure and ceconomy. 

The word is aveToun, q. d. ſeclion or cutting; formed of 
eveaTeurw, 1 cut aſunder. 

Anatomy makes a great branch of that diviſion of medicine 
called phyſiology. 

It is ſometimes divided, with regard to its end, into ſpe- 
eulative and practical; a diviton of very little moment.— 
It is alſo divided, with regard to its ſubject, into human and 
comparative. 

ANATOMY, comparative, is that which conſiders brutes, 
and other animals, and even vegetables; chiefly with a 
view to illuſtrate the human ſtructure. 

There is ſome diſpute among phyſicians and naturaliſts 
concerning the uſefulneſs of comparative anatomy. On 
the one hand it is urged, tbat the parts leſs apparent in 
one animal, are found more diſtinct and conſpicuous in 
another; ſo that the knowledge of the ſtructure of the 
former, may be improved by analogy, from that of the 
latter, On the other hand it is objected, that the di- 


ANATOMY, human, which is abſolutely and pro 


ANATOMY, phyſical, anatamia phyſica, is that employed in 


ANATOMY, medicinal, anatomia medica, is that which, to 


Others again recommended an exact and curious know- 


ANATOMY, its hiſtory, —With reſpect to the antiquity af 


verſity is ſo great between one animal and another, ac- 
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cording to the different manners of life they are in 
for, that it is never ſafe concluding by mere an; 
from the ſtructure of one to that of the other. Mal. 
pighi has been very large in the refutation of this ch. 
jection. G 
nominated ANATOMY, is that employed on the. — 
body ; by ſome called alſo anthrepology. 
The ſubject of anatomy, viz. the body, is variouſly divideg 
into parts, organical, and inorganical ; ſimilar, and diſfimi 
lar; ſpermatic, &c. : 
Its more obvious diviſion is into ſolids and fluids, ot into 
the containing and contained parts. 
Under the ſolids come the bones, muſcles, nerves, 2 
teries, veins, cartilages, ligaments, membranes, hw. 
Under the fluids come chyle, blood, milk, fat, lymph 
&c. See each under its proper article. x 
But ſome divide anatomy, with regard to its objects, into 
OsTEOLOGY and SARCOLOGY, 
The firſt treats of the bones and cartilages ; the ſecond 
is ſubdivided into ſplanchnology, which comprehends the 
hiſtory of the internal parts, and more articularly of the 
viſcera; myology, or the doctrine of the muſcles ; and 
angeiology, which treats of the veſſels, viz. the nerves, ar. 
teries, veins, and lymphatic veſſels. 
Others divide anatomy with regard to its objects, into that 
of living bodies, and that of dead carcaſſes. 
Herophilus and Eraſiſtratus, we are told by Celſus, dif. 
ſected living perſons: condemned criminals were ſent to 
the former by princes, on purpoſe that they might haze 
an opportunity of ſeeing the parts in their natural ſtate, 
bn 3 any alterations induced in them by diſeaſes or 
eath. | 
The bodies of perſons who have ſuffered a violent death, 
among which thoſe who have been hanged, or loſt their 
lives by ſtrangulation with a cord, are To moſt proper, 
and to be preferred before the reſt. It is for that reaſon 
that Riolan rejects thoſe dead carcaſſes which have been 
ſuffocated in the water, as improper for anatomy ; though 
Galen uſed moſt frequently to drown ſuch of his living 
creatures, as he had choſen for his anatomical operations, 
Anatomy is by others divided into medicinal and phyſical. 


enumerating and deſcribing the ſeveral ſolid parts of the 
body, as bones, cartilages, membranes, muſcles, tendons, 
nerves, ligaments, arteries, veins, lympheducts, &c. de- 
ſcribing their figure, ſituation, connection, &c. 


the former inquiries, adds that of the office and uſe of 
the ſeveral parts, and their concern in health or diſeaſes. 
Some give a particular ſpecies of this under the denomi- 
nation of chirurgical anatomy. 

Some conſiderable phyſicians have endeavoured to check 
a minute ſtudy of anatomy, as of no uſe in phyſic. It is 
in reality but a ſmall part of the ſcience, as it now 
{tands, that falls under immediate conſideration in the 
medicinal practice. It ſeems enough for a phyſician to 
know the number, ſituation, communication, and uſe of 
the parts, without loſing time in a minute inveſtigation of 
their intimate ſtructure, not excepting the ſmalleſt fibres, 
of which they are compoſed. 


lege of anatomy, which does not barely include the ſitua- 
tion of one, or other of the viſcera, or the magnitude, 
colour, figure, and order of the internal parts, but is gf 
very wide extent. For, ſay they, it is neceſſary to in- 
ſpe, with all our cut ioſity, the peculiar ſtructure cf 
each part, which we ſee to be formed with the highelt 
art and ſkill; to find out its uſe, what function it pet- 
forms in the body, what connection it has with the other 
members, and to comprehend what influence it bas, al- 
ter a wonderful manner, on different and remote parts. 
Such a knowlege of anatomy they eſteem as a molt 
foundation, on which the whole body of medicine may 
ſecurely reſt. If this be removed, all rational explica- 
tions in medicinal matters muſt fail, practice is in dan. 
ger, and even medicine itſelf falls to ruin. The uſe of 
anatomy, in ſurgery, they add, is ſo undoubted, that none 
but ſuch as are little verſed in the medicinal art, will have 
the raſhneſs to deny it. 

Anatomy is not only of uſe in medicine, but alſo in pain 
ing, deſigning, flatuary, &c. Leonardo da Vinci, and al 
the great maſters, ſtudied it with particular application. 
Titian took ſo much delight in it, that he deſigned the 
figures for Veſalius's Anatomy. M. de Piles, under the 
fictitious name of Tortebat, and de Roſſi at Rome, hate 
publiſhed books of anatomy particularly accommodated de 
this uſe. A tranſlation of this has been given in Eug 
land, under the title of Anatomy improved and illuſtrated, 
with regard to the Uſe thereof in Deſignin 


anatomy, it ſeems ſcarcely poſſible, but that the ſlaughter 


of beaſts for the uſe of man, caſualties, murders, and te 
accidents 
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acciden 
eral 
early ages of 


knowledge of the ſtructure of the parts, in very 
the world. But it is not very certain at what 
jod it began to be cultivated as a N This however 
Pf have been very early, eſpecially if we pay any re- 
4 to Manetho, the famous Egyptian writer, who, ac- 
cording to the report of Euſebius, relates that Athotis, 
an Egyptian king, wrote ſome treatiſes of anatomy, This 
king, if the Egyptian chronolog was to be depended on, 
lived many ages before Adam. is, however falſe with 
reſpect to time, amounts to a ſort of proaf of the anti- 
vity of this ſcience. It is inferred that Solomon was no 
firanger to the ſtructure of the human body, from ſome 
wa in the twelfth chapter of the book of Eccle- 
es. 
It is very certain however that before, or at leaſt in the 
days of Homer, anatomy was much cultivated ; fince this 
author appears to have had a competent knowlege of the 
parts, and to have been very well verſed in the enun- 
ciation of wounds, as the moderns call it, ſo as to give 
an accurate account of their effects in almoſt all the parts 
of the body. 
But Hippocrates is the firſt author, at leaſt extant, who 
treated of anatomy ſcientifically. This writer, conſcious 
of his noble and exalted genius, publiſhed many anats- 
mical obſervations, which, though disjoined and ſcattered 
here and there in his works, yet make up an entire body 
of anatomy, when taken together; but that he made it 
his principal buſineſs to underſtand and explain the 
bones of the human body, is plain from thoſe valuable 
books upon Fractures, and the Joints, which evidently 
diſcover his petfect knowlege of, and intimate ac- 
quaintance with, the bones ; and that his diligence, his 
induſtry, and ſkill in this way, might the more effec- 
_ tually be tranſmitted to future ages, he conſecrated, if 


hian Apollo. 
he writings of this great man are interſperſed with 
many things relating to the blood, which ſeem to ſhew 


ſecretion of the various humours. Dr. Douglas has 
pointed out ſuch of them as ſeem to be the moſt glaring 
and unexceptionable proofs of this. 

Galen, by general conſent of writers, is the prince of 
anatomifts, By his early application, his unwearied aſſi- 
duity, great ſagacity, and penetration of mind, as well 
as dexterity of hand, he not only carried the art infinitely 
beyond what had been done by thoſe before him, but 
even to that perfection wherein we find it at this day, 
abating only ſome few diſcoveries made by modern ana- 
tomiſts. In reality, many of the diſcoveries with which 
late writers plume themſelves, are due to him. Dr. 
Douglas enumerates ſeveral of the diſcoveries made by 
Galen in the ſtructure and uſe of the parts of the human 


Anatomy ſuffered with the other ſciences by the invaſions 
of the Goths and Vandals, and at length ſunk into total 
barbariſmz from which it was reſtored in the fourteenth 
century by Mundinus, a Milaneſe, who compoſed rudi- 
ments of that art in the year 1315, which, notwithſtand- 
ng the barbarous ſtyle wherein they are written, remain 
ſtill in eſteem, and are the only ſyſtem now taught in 
lome of the principal ſchools in Italy. The ſtatutes of 
the univerſity of Padua expreſly enjoin the profeſlors to 
tollow the text of Mundinus in their lectures and ex- 
poſitions. | 
dome with Fallopius rather aſcribe the honour of the re- 
ſtoration of anatomy to Jac. Berengarius, called alſo Car- 
pus or Carpenſis, who lived two hundred years after 
undinus. He ſet out with commenting on that au- 
thor, but afterwards wrote a much better book on the 
lubject, of his own; in order to which he diſſected 
above one hundred bodies. Some have even charged 
im with the crime of Herophilus. It is alleged that 
e bore an implacable hatred to the Spaniards z and that, 
eng got ſome of them into his cuſtody, he intended 
to have proceeded to diſſection, but his deſign being diſ- 
covered, he was baniſhed, Others deny the charge, and 
Foe other 1 for his exile. 
onour of reforming anatomy, and bringing it to its 
org perfection, is 3 aſcribed 2 Velalius, 
: * inclination to this ſcience was ſo great, chat, when 
* he could not forbear diſſecting moles, dormice, 
er. = the like. As he grew up, his paſſion increaſed ; 
1 dies were wanting for ſkeletons, he would ſteal 
bog rom the rh for which he was expelled 
bs wn. » * imſelf informs us. Bodies which be 
in his * 2 = 2 he would keep ſeveral weeks 


Jean” AruBture of the human body at twenty-eight 
erer Ci Be. He was chief phylician to the em- 
arles V. and Philip II. of Spain; but growing 


9 a Couit-life, he undertook a pilgrimage to Je- 


ts of war, muſt have furniſhed mankind with a | 


we may believe Pauſanias, a brazen ſkeleton to the Del- | 


ſome knowlege of the circulation, and alſo of the | 


He publiſhed his famous work | 
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ruſalem, and died in his return. The motive of this ex- 

2 is attributed to his opening the body of a young 
paniard of quality, ſuppoſing him dead; whereas, 

when he came to the heart, he found it ſtill beating. 

Others give a different account of his misſortunes. 

The writers of anatomy may be divided into ſuch as cither 

treat on the ſubject profeſſedly or occaſionally. 

Under the latter are comprehended phyſicians, natural hi/-_ 

torians, thoſe who treat of human nature, and of brutes. 

Among the profeſſed writers on anatomy, ſome treat of the 

whole ſubject, others only of a part. 

The ancient writers in anatomy, Hippocrates, Democti- 

tus, Ariſtotle, Galen, and others, looked upon this as the 


moſt important part of phyſic, and that, without which 


the uſes of the parts of an human fabric, and conſequent- 
ly the cauſes of diſeaſes incident to it, could no way be 
diſcovered. And yet this art, uſeful as it is, was entirely 
diſcontinued for ſeveral ages; till in the ſixteenth century 
it began to flouriſh afreſh. — The diſſection of a human 
body was looked upon as ſacrilege before that time; and 
we have ſeen a conſultation which the emperor Charles V. 
appointed to be held by the divines of Salamanca, in or- 
der to be ſatisfied, whether or no it were lawful, in point 
of conſcience, to diſſect a dead carcaſe ?—We may add, 
that to this day the uſe of anatomy and ſkeletons is for- 
bid in Muſcovy : the firſt as inhuman, the latter as ſub- 
ſervient to witchcraft: and Olearius aſſures us, that one 
Quirin, a German ſurgeon, being found there with a 
ſkeleton, hardly eſcaped with life; and the ſkeleton af- 
ter being ſolemnly dragged about the ſtreets, was burnt 
in form. Boyle's Uſefulneſs of Philoſophy. =4 
After Veſalius, a Flemiſh phyſician, who died in 1564, 
ſucceeded Carpus, Sylvius, Fernelius, Fallopius, Euſta- 
thius, Fabricius, Pareus, Bauhinus, Hoffman, Riola- 
nus, &c. 
Theſe were ſollowed by others, to whom ſome of the 
fineſt diſcoveries in anatomy are owing.— Aſellius, in the 
year 1622, diſcovered the lacteal veins, though he mo- 
deſtly declines the honour of this diſcovery, and ſays 
they were known to Hippocrates, Eraſiſtratus, and Ga- 
len ; and in 1628, the immortal Harvey publiſhed his 
admirable diſcovery of the circulation of the blood. —Pec- 
quet diſcovered the reſervoir of the chyle, and the tho- 
racic duct, in 1651,—Rudbecks, a Swede, and Bartho- 
line, a Dane, found out the lymphatic veſſels, in 1650, 
and 1651. Wharton, in 1655, diſcovered the lower ſa- 
lival ducts; and Steno the upper ſalival ducts, thoſe of 
the palate, the noſtrils, and eyes, in 1661. Wirtſungus, 
in 1642, diſcovered the pancreatic duct. — Willis, who 
came after him, publiſhed an anatomy of the brain, and 
nerves, in a manner much more exact than had been 
done before him ; yet he had omitted ſome conſiderable 
things, which were afterwards obſerved by Vieuſſens.— 
In thort, Gliſſon treated particularly of the liver; Whar- 
ton of the glands ; Havers, of the bones; Graaf, of the 
pancreatic juice, and the patts of generation; Lower, of 
the motion of the heart; Thurſton, of the reſpiration ; 
Peyer, of the glands of the inteſtines ; Brown, Cowper, 
and Douglas of the muſcles; and Drelincourt, of the 
conception of the ova in women, the placenta, and the 
membranes of the fetus ; Dryander, of the head; Hoff- 
man and Rudius, of the uſe of the parts; Rufus, Ephe- 
ſius, and Camerarius, of the names of the parts; Ga- 
len, Cappivaccius, Hippolitus, Boſcus, and Lacuna, of 
the art of diſſecting; Horſtius, on the art of preſerving 
carcaſes ; and Monro of o/teology, and comparative anatomy. 
Malpighi, who died in 1694, is one of thoſe to whom 
anatomy owes the moſt: he made a great number of diſ- 
coveries in the lungs, brain, liver, ſpleen, glands, and 
lymphatics, by help of the microſcope, &c. Nor mult 
it be omitted, that Ruyſch, who died in 1727, has let 
great light into many of the finer and more intricate parts 
of the human frame, particularly the glands, by means 
of his injections. 
An account of the later diſcoveries controverted between 
Monro, Hunter, and Hewſon, who all claim the merit 
of firſt making them, ſhall be given under the articles 
LyMPHATICS and LACTEALS, The reader may find a 
particular information about them, and the pretenſions 
of the different claimants, in Monro's Inaugural Diſſer- 
tation. 
Among thoſe who treat of the whole ſubject of — 
Winſlow is moſt deſervedly eſteemed This author's wor 
has been tranſlated into Engliſh by Dr. George Douglas. 
We have alſo an excellent compendium of anatomy by 
Heiſter. The merit of Albinus's Tables, and of his 
writings, is well known; as is that of Mr. Cheſelden 
ſo that, aſter reading Heiſter, Winſlow, Monro, and 
Cheſelden, conſulting the Tables of Veſalius and Albi- 
nus, a ſtudent may, we believe, conſider other books ta- 
ther curious than neceſſary. 
Manget and Le Clerc, two phyſicians of Geneva, have 
given us a Bibliotheca Anatomica, containing all * 
Hco- 
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diſcoveries that have been made in this art, but with 
many miſtakes, the detecting of which has been under- 
taken by Morgagni, who has publiſhed ſeveral volumes 
with that view, under the title of Adverſaria Anatomica. 

AnaTomy is alſo uſed for an artificial repreſentation of 
the ſtructure and parts of the human body in metal, 
plaſter, wax, or the like. —In this ſenſe we ſay, the wax- 
work anatomy. R. Dickenſon, ſtatuary, finiſhed an hu- 
man -anatomy in plaſter of Paris, repreſenting a man 
ſtanding upright, with his ſkin flayed off. p h 
There is likewiſe a wax-work anatomy, ſaid to have been 
invented by Gaetano Giulio Zumba, a Sicilian of Syra- 
cuſe. Yet M. des Noues, who learnt it of him, and 

robably made ſome improvements in it, bringing it to 
Paris, arrogated the chief honour of it to himſelf. . Some 
prefer before all the reſt, for public lectures and ccurſes, 
the uſe of real parts of dead bodies prepared by injec- 
tion. Anatomical injections, are either of mercury, or mix- 
tures of equal parts of biſmuth, lead, and tin. Neumann. | 
The inconveniencies that attend the diſſecting of dead 
carcaſſes, have occaſioned the invention of another clean- 
lier and more durable kind of ſubjects. Reiſelius con- 
trived a human ſtatue, wherein the circulation of the 
blood was repreſented to the fight, and n 
of the like kind was ſhewn by M. Chovet; and more 
lately ſtill by Madam. Bicheron, who has brought this 
art to great petfection. See her obſervations on the arti- 
ficial anatomy, in the Memoirs of the Acad. des Scienc. 
an. 1759. Hiſt. 94. 

ANATOMY is ſometimes uſed to denote the ſubject to be 
anatomized. Thus (by 39 H. VIII. cap. 22.) the com- 
pany of barbers and ſurgeons ny have and take yearly 
four perſons condemned, adjudged, and put to death for 
felony, for anatomies; and to make inciſion of the ſame 
dead bodies. 

And by 25 Geo. II. cap. 37. the bodies of felons con- 
victed of murder, in the county of Middleſex, or eity 

of London, are, after execution, to be delivered to the 
hall of the ſurgeon's company, to be diflected and ana- 
tomized; and in caſe ſuch conviction and execution 
ſhall happen to be in any other county, or place, in 
Great Britain, then the body of ſuch murderer ſhall be 
delivered by the ſheriff, &c. to ſuch ſurgeon as the 
judge ſhall direct. 

ANATOMY is alſo uſed, in an improper ſenſe, for the 
ANALYSIS of mixt bodies, 

In this ſenſe the chemilts ſometimes call their art ſpagy- 
rical anatomy, anatomia ſpagyrica. 

In which ſenſe we ſometimes ſay the anatomy of vitriol, 
the anatemy of ſulphur, the anatomy of Rheniſh wine, &c. 

ANATOMY is allo uſed, in a leſs proper ſenſe, to denote the 

art of reſolving compound bodies into ſimple ones. 
In this ſenſe any kind of compound body may be conſi- 
dered as the object of anatomy ; that is, any body where- 
in there are divers parts joined together ; even the tak- 
ing aſunder an artificial, political, or moral being, may, 
in this ſenſe, come under anatomy. 

ANATOMY is alſo uſed figuratively, for an exact ſearch or 
examination of the parts of a diſcourſe, buſineſs, or the 
like: in which ſenſe we fay the anatomy of a book, a doc- 
trine, or the like. 

AnaToMy of plants may be conſidered as a branch of com- 
parative anatomy, otherwiſe called dendronatomy. 

The parts of PLAN THS which come under anatomical con- 
ſideration are, the root, wood, bark, pith, fruit, leaves, 
flowers, &c. 

The anatomy of vegetables is chiefly owing to the induſtry 
of Malpighi, and Dr. Grew, though conſiderably pro- 
moted allo by Ruyſch, who by a peculiar method of in- 
jection has produced divers ſkeletons or ſyſtems of veſſels 
of fruits, leaves, and the like. Something of the ſame 
kind has alſo been done by 'Thummigius. 

Some pretend to make F. Fabri the father of this /c:- 
ence ; and alledge that Malpighi took many of his diſco- 
veries from him. Dr. Highmore in his book of Gene- 
ration, Dr. Sharrock on the Propagation of Plants, and 
Dr. Hook in his Aficrographia, have alſo given ſome ob- 
ſervations tending this way, though only collaterally. 

ANATRIPSIS, from a and TpiCo, I wear, in the Ancient 
Medicine, denotes friction. 

The word is ſometimes alſo writen ſimply TR1PsIs. 
ANA TRON, or NaTRronw, a kind of native ſalt-petre, or 
nitre, found in Egypt. It is of a cineritious colour, and 
bitter taſte, approaching to fal ammoniac. 


— 


It is the produce of a huge lake, on the ſurface of which 


it is gathered, in form of a ſcum, 

ANATRON is allo uſed for the ſalt and ſcum of the compoſi- 
tion of glaſs, when in fuſion. | 
When pounded, it yields a kind of powder; which be- 
ing diſſolved in the air, or in a proper liquor, becomes 
common ſalt, after coagulation, | 
The anatren ſkimmed from glaſs fuſion is the ſame with 


what others call fel vitri, or gall of glaſs, 
6 


ANATRON is likewiſe the name of a nitrous 
condenſes in vaults, arches, and other 
places. 

ANATRON is alſo uſed by ſome writers, for a compound 

. falt, made of quicklime, alum, vitriol, common falt 
and nitre; uſed as a Hux to promote the fuſion and Puri. 
fication of metals. 

ANATRON, laſtly, is uſed for the TERRA Saracnica, 9 
which there are ſeveral kinds, black, red, and blue. ; 

ANATROPE, ayz7pomh, from avarpiro, to ſubvert; , 
ſubverſion literally, or relaxation of the ſtomach, . 
tended with a loſs of appetite, vomiting, and nauſea, 

\NAUDIA, among Naturalifts, denotes dumbneſs,  ; 
want of the uſe of ſpeech: 

Anaudia is, by ſome, made to differ from aphenia, as the 
former is owing to a defect of the nerves of the tongue 
the latter to that of the nerves of the /arynx. 
Infants and mutes are anaudi, eyaySor, not aphoni, 4g 

ANAVINGA, in Botany, a tree of middle ſize, that grong 

in Malabar in the Eaſt Indies, eſpecially about Cochin, 
It is an evergreen, and its fruit or berries ate ripe in 
Auguſt. 
The juice of the berries drank, excites ſweat, cures mz. 
lignant diſtempers, and keeps the body ſoluble. A de. 
coction of the leaves in water makes a fit bath for ſuch z; 
are afflicted with pains in the joints. 

ANAUMACHION, from a, yavs, ſip, and p4 You 1 
fight, in Antiquity, the crime of refuling to ſerve in the feet, 
— The puniſhment aſſigned for this offence was infamy, 

ANAX, in Ancient Writers, denotes a hero or a god. 
The word ſeems formed of the Hebrew anacim, or enacin, 
which fignihes the fame. | 
Some will have it originally to import giants, called adh) 

nyeres, earth-born, Cicero aſſures us, that the three 
eldeſt ſons of Jupiter, called At xupory were allo denomi- 
nated anaces. | 

ANAXAGORIA, in Antiquity, a feſtival obſerved in ho- 

nour of Anaxagoras. 
The occaſion of its being inſtituted was this; Anaxage- 
ras dying at Lampſacus, the magiſtrates of that city aſked 
him, whether he deſired any Hing to be done for him? 
He replied, that on the anniverſary of his death the boys 
ſhould have leave to play. . 

ANAXIMANDRIANS, a name given by ſome writers to 
the followers of Anaximander. Theſe are otherwiſe 
denominated hylopathii z and ſtand oppoſed to the atem. 
The Anaximandrians make the moſt ancient ſect of phil 
ſophical atheiſts ; they allow of nothing in nature but bo- 
dies. Theſe bodies, they aſſert, admit of qualities which 
produce and deſtroy each other, in a circle without be- 
ginning or end, | 

ANBERTEEND, in the Ea/tern Language, a celebrated book 
of the Brachmans, wherein the Indian phils/ophy and rei 
gion are contained, 

The word in its literal ſenſe denotes the ciſtern, wherein 
is the water of life. 

The anberttend is divided into fifty beths, or diſcourſes, 
each of which conſiſts of ten chapters, 

It has been tranſlated from the original Indian into At 
bic, under the title of Morat al Maani, q. d. the marris 
of intelligence. 

ANBLATUM, in Botany. See APHYLLON. 
It is alſo named by Linnæus LaTHRZa, &c. 

ANBURY, in Farriery. Sec AmBuRY. 

ANCA, in Middle Age Mriters, denotes the thigh or hind 
leg. 

In which ſenſe, the word is alſo written axcus. | 

ANCESTORS, progenitors ; or thoſe from whom a perſoi 5 

deſcended ; excluſive of his immediate parents. 

The word is derived from the Latin ance//or, written, U 

contraction, for anteceſſor, q. d. goer before. 

Moſt nations have paid honours to their ang. 

It was properly the departed ſouls of their fore-fathe" 

that the Romans worſhipped under the denominations 

lares, lemures, and houſhold gods. 

Hence the ancient tombs were a kind of temples, of 7 

ther altars, wherein oblations were made by the kind 

of the deceaſed. | 

The Ruſſians have till their anniverſary feafts in mel 

of their ance/lors, which they call roditolt jabit, % * 

kinsfolk's ſabbath, wherein they make formal viſits © ths 

dead in their graves, and carry them proviſions, catables 

and preſents of divers other kinds. They intetros t 

them, with loud lamentable cries, What they are doing: 

ew Gor ſpend their time? What it is they want, ® 

the Uke. , 

The Quojas, a people of Africa, offer ſacrifices of er 

and wine to their ancgſlors, before ever they unden 

any conſiderable action. The anniverſarics of thelt 5 

are always kept by their families with great fol” F 

The king invokes the ſoul of his father and mothe! 

make trade flouriſh, and the chace ſucceed. de 

The Chineſe ſeem to have diſtinguithed themtclves N 


Juice, which 
fubterraneoy, 


ations in the veneration they beat their ancefors. 
— * of Confucius, part of the duty which chil- 
Jren owe their parents, conſiſts in worſhipping them when 
dead. This ſervice, which makes a conliderable part of 
the natural religion of the Chineſe, is ſaid to have been 
inſtituted by the emperor Kun, the fifth in order from 
the foundation of that ancient empire. Bibl. Un. tom. vii. 
The Chineſe have both a ſolemn and ordinary worſhip 
which they pay their anceflors. The former is held regu- 
Jarly twice a year, viz. in ſpring and autumn, with much 
amp. A perſon who was preſent at it gives the follow- 
ing account of the ceremonies on that occaſion : 
The ſacrifices were made in a chapel well adorned, 
where there were fix altars furniſhed with cenſers, ta- 
rs, and flowers. "There were three miniſters, and be- 
Find them two young acolites; he that officiated was 
an aged man, and a new Chriſtian. The three former 
went with a profound ſilence, and frequent genuflexions 
towards the 50 altars, pouring out wine : afterwards 
they drew near to the ſixth, and when they came to the 
foot of the altar, half bowed down, they ſaid their 
prayers with a low voice. That being finiſhed, the three 
miniſters went to the altar, the prieſt took up a veſſel full 
of wine, and drank ; then he lifted up the head of a 
deer or goat: after which taking fire from the altar, they 
lighted a bit of paper; and the miniſter of the ceremo- 
nies turning towards the people, ſaid with a high voice, 
that he gave them thanks in the name of their anceflors 
for having ſo well honoured them; and in recompence 
he vromifed them, on their part, a plentiful harveſt, a 
fruitful iſſue, good health and long life, and all thoſe 
advantages that are moſt pleaſing to men. : : 
All the Chineſe, pagans as well as Chriſtians, give their 
anceſtors another ſimpler and more private worthip. To 
this end they have in their houſes a niche or hollow 
place, where they put the names of their deceaſed fa- 
thers, and make prayers, and offerings of perfumes and 
ſpices to them at certain times, with bowing, &c. They 
do the like at their tombs. 
It has been a queſtion warmly agitated or late years, 
whether the worſhip which the Chineſe pav theif ance/- 
tors be religious, or only of a civil nature. Che Jeſuits, 
who not only allow their neophytes, or new converts, to 
join in it, but even aſſiſt in it themſelves, are neceſſitated 
to maintain the latter, to ſkreen themſelves from the 
charge of idolatry ; the Dominicans, and other miſſion- 
aries, maintain the former, and prohibit the ſervice as 
abſolutely unlawful. 
The Jeſuits argue, that with relation to the firſt inſtitu- 
tion, thoſe honours might be given to our anceſtors, ſince 
at firſt they appear to have been only civil; even though 
they ſhould fince, through the ſuperſtitious _— 
of the people, have degenerated into idolatry. But it is 
anſwered, that by this argument the moſt groſs worſhip 
of idols might be authoriſed, becauſe all idolatry ap- 
pears at firſt only to have been civil worthip, as is main- 
tained in the book of Wiſdom, chap. xiv. ver. 15. 
The Jews ſettled in China are ſaid to worſhip their an- 
eftors like the heathens, and with the ſame ceremonies, 
except that they offer not ſwine's fleſh. Near their ſy- 
nagogue they have a hall, or court of anceſtors, wherein 
are niches for Abraham, Iſaac, &c.—The Jeſuits alſo 
conformed, and were permitted by their general to con- 
form to this, and many other ſuperſtitious cuſtoms of 
the Chineſe. See the proof of this in Paſchal's Provin- 
cial Letters, pa/ſim. 
There is one peculiarity of another kind, wherein the 
Chineſe ſhew their regard for their ance/fors; in propor- 
uon as any of their deſcendants are preferred to a 2 
degree or Ant their dead anceſlors are at the ſame 
ume preferred and ennobled with them. The kings Ven, 
Van, Veu, Van, and Cheu, Cum, who were deſcended 
from vaſſal kings, when they mounted the imperial 
throne, raiſed their anceſlors from the vaſſal or depend- 
ing ſtate wherein theſe had lived, to the dignity of em- 
perors; ſo that the ſame honours were for the future 
rendered them, as if they had been emperors of China. 
e ſame example was followed by the ſubſequent kings, 
and now obtains among the grandees and literati; all 
now worſhip their ance/tors, according to the rank which 
they themſelves hold in the world. If the ſon be a man- 
carin, and the father only a doctor, the latter is buried 
a5 a doctor, but ſacrificed to as a mandarin. The like 
holds in degradations, where the condition of the fathers 
15 that of their ſons. Bibl. Un. tom. vii. | 
The law diſtinguiſhes between ance/tor, and predeceſſor ; 
the f f a 4 
ormer being applied to a natural perſon, as ſuch an 


| Ae as a biſhop, and his e 
CESTOR, diſability by the act % fee DISABILITY, 


ANCESTREL, ; | | ; 
anceſtors Thus Law, ſomething relating to a man's 
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one, and his ance/for z and the latter to a body politic or | 
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ANcesTREL, homage, ſignifies homage that bath been done 
or performed by one's anceſtors. 
ANCESTREL, atton; ſee ACTION. 
ANCH ILOPS, from 4 kuAny contraction, and , ee; 
in Medicine, denotes an abſceſs, or collecxion of matter 
between the great angle of the eye, and the noſe. 
The ſame abſceſs when broken is no longer denominated 
anchilops, but A£61Lops. 


= 


exulcerated ; nor is the tumour always within the /accus 
lacrymalis, but ſometimes only near it. 
If the anchileps be ſuffered to remain too long, or be un- 
ſkilfully managed, it degenerates, the ſtagnating hu- 
mours corrupt, and an ulcer is produced. 
It makes a ſpecies, or rather a degree, of the FISTULA 
lacrymalis. 
Care muſt be had to examine ſtrictly, whether the ab- 
ſceſs opens into the lacrymal bag, or whether it be only 
ſuperficial, between the ſkin and the orbicular muſcle, 
In the latter caſe, there is no occaſion to fear its chang- 
ing to a fiſtula, if the matter be not lodged between the 
bag and the muſcle. 
When the tumour is broke, and the tears flow involun- 
tarily, whilſt the 9s /acrymale is not carious, it is an ægy- 
lops; but when the ulcer is of a long ſtanding, deep, 
fetid, and the os /acrymale becomes carious, it is a FIs- 
TULA, 
The anchileps is ſometimes attended with an inflamma- 
tion, and then reſembles a PHLEGMON; but when not 
inflamed, it approaches nearer to thoſe tumours called 
atheromata, fleatomata, and melicerides. 
Its cure is by reſttiction and exciſion ; tying it at the root 
on the glandula lacrymalis; and when ready, cutting it off. 

ANCHIROMACUS, in Middle Age Writers, denotes a 
kind of veſſel, which, on account of its nimble ſailing, 
was uſed for the conveyance of anchors, and other ne- 
ceſſary utenſils of ſhips. 

In this ſenſe, the word is alſo written ancyromagus, anchi- 
romachus, ancyromacus, angromagus, anquiromagus, and an- 
guiromagus, 

ANCHOR, AncHnora, an inſtrument uſed at ſea, and in 
rivers, to retain and faſten a veſſel by. 

The word comes from the Latin ancora, or anchora, of 
the Greek eyxzvga, which comes from ayxuacs, incur- 
Uus, Crooked. 

An anchor is a large, ſtrong piece of iron, crooked at 
one end, and formed into two barbs, reſembling a dou- 
ble hook; and faſtened at the other end by a cable. 

The goodneſs of the anchor is a point of great import- 
ance; the ſafety and conſervation of the veſſel depend- 
ing principally upon it.— Great care is to be taken, that 
the metal it is made of be neither too ſoft, nor too brit- 
tle; the latter rendering it liable to break, and the for- 
mer to ſtraiten. 

Axchoks, methad of making. The ſhank, arms, and flukes, 
are firſt forged ſeparately; then the hole is made at one 
end of the thank for the ring, which being alſo previ- 
ouſly forged, is put into the hole of the ſhank, and the 
two ends ſhut together. After which the arms are ſhut 
to the ſhank, one after the other, and the anchor is 
finiſhed. 

Proof is made of anchors, by raiſing them to a great 
height, and then letting them fall again on a kind of 
iron block placed acroſs for the purpoſe. —To try whe- 
ther the flukes will turn to the bottom, and take hold of 
the ground, they place the anchor on an even ſurface, 
with the end of one of the flukes, and one of the ends 
of the ſtock reſting on the ſurface; in caſe the anchor 
turns, and the point of the fluke riſes upwards, the an- 
chor is good, 

Travellers tell us of people in the Indies who make uſe 
of wooden anchors in their navigation. — The inhabitants 
of the iſland of Ceylon, in lieu of anchors, uſe huge 
round ſtones ; and, in other places, their anchors are a 
kind of machines of wood, loaden with ſtones. Some- 
times bags of ſand have been made uſe of, but theſe 
chiefly obtained in rocky places, where anchors would 
not take hold, 

In England, France, and Holland, anchors are made of 
forged iron; but in Spain they are ſometimes made of 
copper, and likewiſe in ſeveral parts of the South ſea. 
The parts of an anchor are, 1. The ring, into which the 


longeſt part of the anchor. 3. The arm, which is that 
which runs down into the ground: at the end of which 
is, 4. The flouke, or fluke, by ſome called the palm; be- 
ing that broad and piked part, with its barbs, like an 


lack, a piece of wood faſtened to the beam, near the 
ring, ſerving to guide the fluke, ſo that it may fall right, 
| and fix in the ground. | 


3B The 


Strictly ſpeaking, the anchilops is only a tumour not yet 


cable is faſtened. 2. The beam, or ſhank, which is the. 


arrow-head, which faſtens into the ground. 5. The 


The firſt anchors of iron had only a fluke on one ſide, 
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The contrivance was completed by Eupalamius, who 
made them fluked both ways; though ſome aſcribe the 
honour of this to Anacharſis the Scythian. : 
All anchors have now two arms; not but they might ſtill 
uſed with only one arm, which ſtructure would have 
this advantage, that they would be lighter, and yet in 
fine weather would hold equally firm with rhe double 
kind. The reaſon of having two arms is, that the an- 
chor may always take, in order to which it is neceflary 
that it be very heavy; beſides, that anchors with a ſingle 
arm would require more preparation for ſervice. _ 
For the proportions of anchors, according to Manwaring, 
the ſhank is to be thrice the length of one of the flukes, 
and half the length of the beam. According to Au- 
bin, the length of the anchor is to be four tenths of the 
greateſt breadth of the ſhip 3 ſo that the ſhank, e. gr. of 
an anchor in a veſſel thirty feet wide, is to be twelve fect 
long. When the {hank is, for inſtance, eight fect long, 
the two arms are to be ſeven feet long, meaſuring them 
according to their curvity. As to the degree of curvity 
given the arms, there is no rule for it; the workmen 
are here left to their own diſcretion. 
Aubin, in his Marine Dictionary, gives a table from a 
Flemiſh writer, wherein the lengths of the ſhanks of an- 
chors, for veſſels of all widths, is computed, as well as the 
weights of the anch:rs, from a veſſel eight ſeet wide within, 
which requires an anchor 34 feet long, weighing thirty- 
three pounds; to a velle! forty-five feet wide, which de- 
mands an auchor eighteen feet long, and weighing 5832 


ones: 

e . likewiſe obſerves, that the anchor of a large heavy 
veſſel is ſmaller, in proportion, than that oi a leſſer 
and lighter one. "The reaſon he gives, is, that though 
the ſea employs an equal force againſt a {mall veitel as 
againſt a great one, ſuppoſing the extent of wood upon 
which the water acts to be equal in both, yet the little 
veſſel, by reaſon of its ſuperior lightneſs, does not make 
ſo much refiſtance as the greater; the defect whereof 
mult be ſupplied by the weight of the anchor. 

From theſe, and other hydroſtatic principles, the follow- 
ing table has been formed ; wherein is ſhewn, by means 
of the ſhin's breadth within, how many feet the beam or 
ſhank ought to be long, giving it 5 or 7 of the ſhip's 
breadth within : by which proportion may be regulated 
the length of the other parts of the anchor. In this table 
is repreſented likewiſe the weight an anchor ought to be 
for a ſhip from 8 feet broad to 45, increaſing by 1 foot's 
breadth; ſuppoſing that all anchors are ſimilar, or that 
their weights are as the cubes of the lengths of the 
thanks, 
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33 EF | 2300 

34 135 2515 

WE, 14 2742 

36 143 2986 

37 145 3242 

38 155 3512 

39 154 3796 

40 16 4096 

41 164 4426 

42 165 4742 

43 17% 5088 
61-4. 185 . $451 

45 1 5832 


M. Bouguer directs to take the length of the ſhank in 
inches, and to divide the cube of it by 1 160 for the weight. 
The reaſon is obvious; becauſe the quotient of the cube 
of 201 inches, which is the length of an anchor weigh- 
ing 7000lb. divided by the weight is 1160, and there- 
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or the cube of any length, and a ſingle he 
22 5 Ble operation wit 
M. Bouguer, in his Traité de Navire, gives the folloy: 

dimenſions of the ſeveral parts of an anchor. The 8 
arms generally form the arch of a cirele, whoſe "Ii 
is three eighths of the ſhank from the vertex, or doit 
where it is fixed, to the ſhank ; and each arm is equal, 
the ſame length, or the radius; ſo that the two W 
together make an arch of 120 degrees: the ſlules ,, 
half the length of the arms, and their breadth two ff, 
of the ſaid length. With reſpect to the thickneſs, fl, 
circumference at the throat, or vertex of the ſhank, i 
generally made about the fifth part of its length, * 
the ſmall end two thirds of the throat; the ſmall end af 
the arms of the flukes, three fourths of the circumferen. 
of the ſhank at the throat. T heſe dimenſions ſhoulq be 
bigger, when the iron is of a bad quality, eſpecially i 
caſt iron is uſed inſtead of forged iron. 
Veſſels that fail on rivers have at leaſt one anchor; thoſe 
which fail in the canals of Zealand, have two anchors, 
but thoſe which go to ſea have always three, four, or 
more, 
There are three kinds of anchert commonly uſed; the 
kedger, the grapnel, and the fream-anchor, 
The diſtinctions of anchors are taken from their uſe, and 
the proportion they bear in the ſhip, where they are em. 
ployed; for that which in one {hip would be called but 
a tedger, or kedge-ANCHOR, in a leſſer would be a fteg. 
ANCHOR, 

ANnCHoR, Hedge, is the ſmalleſt, which, by reaſon of itz 
lightneſs, is firſt to ſtop the ſhip in #edging a river. 
This is what the Dutch ſailors call werp-axcnos, the 
French ancre a teuer. It ought to weigh 450 pounds, 
The greprel is an anchor for a ſmall ſhip or boat. 

ANCHOR, ftream, is a ſmall anchor faſtened to a ſtream- 
cable, wherewith to ride in rivers, and gentle ſtreams, 
and to ſtop a tide withal in fair weather. 

ANCHOR, Heat, or /heet, is the biggeſt and ſtrongeſt, being 
that which the ſeamen call their laſt hope; never to be 
uſed but in great extremity. 
This is what the Romans called anchora ſacra; the Dutch 
plegt-anker, and ſle-anter; the French maitreſſe-ancre, or 
grande-ancre. 
The other anchors are called by the name of the ſirſt, ſe- 
cond, and third ancher; by any of which the ſhip may 
ride in any ſeaſonable weather, ſea-gate, or tide.—Theſe 
are ſomething bigger one than another, and uſually when 
they ſail in any ſtreights, or are near a port, they carry 
two of theſe at the bow; in which reſpect they are allo 
called by the name of firſt and ſecond bowers. 

ANCHoR, ſecond, called by the Dutch b:eg-anker, or daage- 

lyks-anker, is that ordinarily made uſe of. 

ANCHOR, croſs, called by the Dutch tuy-anker, or vertuy- 

anker, and by the French ancre 4” affourche, is a middling 

anchor thrown acroſs or oppoſite to another. This ought 
to weigh 1500 pounds, or near as much as the ſecond 
anchor. 

ANCHOR, riding at, in the Sea Language, the ſtate of a 

veſſel moored and fixed by her anchors at ſome proper 

{tation. | 

Where a great number of veſſels are moored in the ſame 

port, care is to be taken by the pilots, or thoſe who have 

the command, that each ſhip be at a due diſtance from 
the reſt, to prevent their running foul of each other; 
alſo that they be ncither too near, nor too far from land. 

The proper ſpace betwixt veſſels is, from two to three 

cables length. | 

ANCHOR, dropping or let fall the, otherwiſe called caſting 

anchor, imports the letting it down into the ſea. 

In ſome caſes it is neceſſary to drop two anchors oppoſite 

to each other, one of them to keep the ſhip firm againſt 

the tide, or flow, the other againſt the ebb. 

ANCHOR, weighing, imports the act of withdrawing, or 

recovering the aher into the veſſel, in order for failing. 

The anchor is ordinarily weighed, or recovered, by means 

of a CAPSTAN, Or WINDLASS, 

ANCHOR, dragging, is when the anchor gives way, or loſes 

its hold in the ground by the force of the wind, or ſea, 

and the veſſel drives from the place. 

928 clearing the, ſignifies the getting the cable off the 

uke. 

Generally alſo, when they let fall the anchor, they uſe 

this term, to ſee that the buoy-rope, nor any other ropes, 

hang about it. 

ANCHoR, fetching, or bringing home the, denotes the weigl- 

ing it in the boat, and bringing it aboard the ſhip. 

The anchor is ſaid to come 0%. By when the ſhip drives 

away with the tide or ſea.—This may happen, either be- 

cauſe the anchor is too ſmall for the burden of the ip, 
or becauſe the ground is ſoft, and oozy; in ſuch places 
ſhoeing is uſed. 

ANCHOR, ſhoeing the, denotes putting boards on the fluke5) 


fore by the rule of three, this will be a common diviſor 


in the form of flukes themſclves, to make it wm uu 
ore, 
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before, uſed 


cevent the ſhip from driving. 
E the French — call breder J ancre, and 
the Dutch g * 1 known to tallow the an 
ſes they have been kno - 
doggy = the ground being 1* the —— * 
inder them from coming home. anwaring ſaw 
«1 — of tallowing the anchor in Porto Tareen by 
og nate it to be, that the tallow ſinks deeper into the 
00zc, and finds ſome harder ground at the bottom, than 
er. 
ns and words of command relating to the an- 
chars are, the anchvr is a peeke, that is, when heaving up 
the anchor, the bee is right rx. 3 * 
ſe and the anchor : the anchor is cock-ba!l, when the 
_ hangs right down by the ſhip's fide: this word is 
given by the maſters, when they are ready to bring the 
ſhip to an anchor : the axchor is foul, that is when the ca- 
ble, by the turning of the ſhip, is hitched, or got about 
the fluke z which will not only cut the cable aſunder, but 
binder the anchor ** 1 3 
jn this account, when they come to an anchor where 
So is a tide, they lay out two anchors, by which means 
on the turning of the tide the ſhip winds up clear of either. 
Axcnor, in Architeflure and Sculpture, denotes an orna- 
ment in form of an anchor, or arrow's-head ; frequently 
carved on the ovolo of the capital, in the "Tuſcan and 
Tonic orders, as well as in the bed-moulding of Tonic 
and Corinthian corniches.—See Tab. Archit. fig. 10. 
The anchors are uſually intermixed with repreſentations 
of eggs; whence ns echinus, or ovolo itſelf, is popularly 
called eggs and anchors. 
3 in Literary Matters, the ſigure of an an- 
chor, repreſented in ancient books; which is of two 
kinds, ſuperior and inferior. 'The ſuperior, &c. is where 
the crooked part is uppermoſt, uſed to denote a thing or 
paſſage ſtrongly expreſſed, 
The inferior — where * j =_ = = the bottom, 
to denote a thing poorly or meanly tet forth. f 
ANCHOR is alſo ied in A leſs proper ſenſe, for any thing 
that holds another thing faſt, or prevents its driving. 
In this ſenſe, ſea-muſcles are ſaid to ride at anchor, by a 
ſort of threads the thickneſs of a large hair, which they 
emit out of the body, to the number fometimes of a 
hundred and fifty, which faſtening to the ſtones and 
other adjacent bodies, keep them firm in their place.— 
The ſame is done by the PIN NA marina. 
AncnoR, in Heraldry, is the emblem of Hope; and is 
taken for ſuch in a ſp:iritua/, as well as in a temporal ſenſe. 
AncnoR, a meaſure. See ANKER. 
ANCHORAGE, ground fit to hold a ſhip's anchor, ſo that 
the may ride ſafely. 
The bell ground for 2 ſhin to anchor in is ſtiff clay, or 
hard ſand; and the beft riding at anchor is when a ſhip 
is land-locked, and gut of the tide. 
ANCHORAGE, in Low, denotes a duty taken of ſhips for 
the pool of the haven, where they caſt anchor, | 
The ground in all ports and havens being the king's, no 
man can let an anchor fall in any port, without paying 
for it to the king's officer appointed by patent. 
ANCHORED, or ANKERED, in Heraldry.— A croſs an- 
chored, or ancree, is a form of croſs, ſo called, becauſe 
the four extremities reſemble the fluke of an anchor. 
This croſs is ſo like the Ross melin, that the reſemblance 
has occaſioned many miſtakes in heraldry. 
ANCHOVY, in Matters of Commerce, & c. a little ſea-fiſh, 
much uſed by way of ſauce, or ſeaſoning. 
The word is derived from the Spaniſh anchova, or rather 
from the Italian anchioe, which ſignifies the ſame. 
Scaliger deſcribes the  anchavy as of the herring kind, 
about the length of a finger, having a pointed ſnout, a 
wide mouth, and no teeth, but gums as rough as a ſaw. 
—Others make it a ſort of ſardine, or pilchard: but 
others, with better reaſon, hold it a peculiar ſpecies, 
very different from either. 
he anchouy is caught in the months of May, June, and 
July, on the coaſts of Catalonia, Provence, &c. at which 
an, it conſtantly repairs up the ſtraits of Gibraltar, 
into the Mediterranean. Collins "ſays, they are alſo 
. in plenty on the weſtern coaſts of England and 
ales. 
The fiſhing for them is chiefly in the night-time ; when 
a light being put on the ſtern of their little fiſhing-veſ- 
lels, the anchovies flock round, and are caught in the 
nets. But then it is afſerted to have been found by ex- 
perience, that anchovies taken thus by fire, are neither ſo 
88 nor » proper for keeping, as thoſe which 
without fire. 
bake the oy is over, may cut off the heads, take 
S au gall and guts, and then lay them in barrels, 
with on them.— The common way of eating anchovies is 
dil, vinegar, &c. in order to which they are firſt 
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when they are obliged to anchor in bad 


The reaſon of the advantage is hard to aſſign; 
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boned, and the tails, fins, &c. flipped off.— Being put 
on the fire, they diſſolve almoſt in any liquor. Or they 
are made into ſauce by mincing them with pepper, &c. 

Some alſo pickle anchovies in ſmall delft, or earthen pots, 
made on purpoſe, of two or three pounds weight, more 
or leſs, which they cover with plaſter, to keep them the 
better. Anchovies ſhould be choſen ſmall, freſh pickled, 


white on the outſide, and red within. They muſt have 


a round back; for thoſe which are flat or large, are of- 
ten nothing but ſardines. Beſide theſe qualities, the 
pickle, on opening the pots or barrels, muſt be of a good 
taſte, and not have off its flavour. 

ANCHUSA, in Botany, called alſo bugloſs and alkanet, 
a plant of the pentandria monogyma claſs, of which the 
characters are: the flower is of one leaf, having a cy- 
lindrical tube; at the brim it is cut into five obtuſe ſeg- 
ments, which ſpread open. The germen afterwards be- 
comes four oblong, blunt ſeeds, ſhut up in the empale- 
ment. 

It grows with us only in gardens, and flowers in June. 
The roots only are uſed. Parkinſon highly commends 
the infuſion of the bark in petroleum, as excellent in freſh 
cuts and green wounds. At preſent itis very little uſed. 
The common alkanet, anchuſa cffic. is brought from 
Languedoc and Provence; being the root of the buglo/- 
ſum radice rubra, ſive anchuſa vulgatior. The root is 
aſtringent, and proper in hæmorrhages of all kinds; it 
is employed to colour ointments, &c. It muſt be boiled 
in oil; for it does not readily communicate its tincture 
to water. 'The ancients uſed it as a coſmetic. See its 
hiſtory, as a colouring drug, in Neumann's Works, p. 337. 

ANCHY LOBLEPHARON, from ey xvan, hardneſs, and 
BN pe, eyelid; in Phyſic, a diſtemperature of the eye- 
lids, wherein they ſometimes cohere to each other, and 
ſometimes to the globe of the eye itſelf. This is eaſily 
diſtinguithable from the ſlight glewing up of the eye-lids 
occaſioned by the ſmall-pox, or other the like cauſes. 
This diforder is ſometimes brought with an infant into 
the world, ſometimes it comes upon adults by a fleſhy 
excreſcence from the angles of the eyes, and ſometimes 


it happens from accidents, as blowing up of gun- powder, 


and the like. This is always dangerous, and difficult 
of cure, but moſt ſo when the eye-lids grow to the 
cornea, They are to be divided by a blunt-pointed pair 
of ſciffars, and when ſeparated from each other, it muſt 
be tried whether they adhere to the eye; if they do, 
they muſt be ſeparated with great caution with a blunt- 
pointed ſcalpel; but there is, in this caſe, great danger of 
injuring the fight: when ſeparated, they muſt be kept 
from touching one another, to prevent their cohering 
again, by lint, or a plate of lead. 

ANCHYLOPS, in Medicine; fee ANCHILOPS. 
ANCHYLOSIS, Ancyle, or AxcYLosis, in Phy/ic, is 
when a juncture or articulation becomes immoveable. 
The word is derived from ayxvan, a hardneſs or contras- 

tion of a joint. 

Anchylrſis bears an affinity to contraCtures, ſhrinkings, 
or witherings of the parts. 

This ſymptom ſometimes happens in fractures near the 
joints, where the nutritious juice oozes into the cavitics 
thereof. 

This diſeaſe, when once formed, is incurable, but while 
yet freſh, is ſometimes removed by motion, friction, and 
the uſe of diſcutient medicines. 

ANCI, in Greek yaaeyxores, weaſel-elbmwed, from yan, 
a weaſel, and ayxay, an elbow. So Hippocrates calls 
thoſe, who from ſlipping the head of the os humerz into 
the ala, have an arm ſhorter and ſmaller than it ought 
to be, and the cubit or elbow of a weaſel; whence they 
are called by ſome muſfelani, which fully expreſſes the 
Greek word, or barely anct. The diforder that gives 
occaſion for the name, happens either in the womb, 
where the os humeri ſuffers a luxation, from too much 
moiſture; or in tender years, by means of an abſceſs 
deeply ſeated about the head of the os humeri. 

ANCIENT, or ANTI1EXT, in its uſual ſenſe, denotes a 
thing, which exiſted in times long ago. 

The word comes from the French ancien, of the Italian 
anctano, and that of the Latin antzguus, which denotes 
the ſame. 

In which ſenſe ancient ſtands oppoſed to modern. 

Ancient differs from antique as the genus from its ſpecies. 
We ſay ancient nations, ancient architecture, ſculpture, 
philoſophy, &c. ancient manner, ceremonies, poets, phy- 
ſicians, and the like. 

ANCIENTS, in Church Diſcipline; ſee ELDERs, 

ANCIENTs, in [nuns of Court, imports a diſtinction of a 
certain degree.—'T hus, the ſociety of Gray's Inn conſiſts 
of benchers, ancients, barriſters, and ſtudents under the 
bar: here the ancients are the elder barriſters. 

In the inns of Chancery there are only ancients, and ſtu- 

dents, or clerks; and among the ancients, one is yearl 

the principal, or treaſurer.—In the Middle Temple, 
ancients 
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encients are ſuch as have gone through, or are paſt their | 


reading. 

ANCIENT is ſometimes alſo uſed in a military ſenſe, for 
the colours, or an ENSIGN. 

ANCIENT, in the Naval Armament, is the FLAG, or ſtreamer, 
borne in the ſtern of a ſhip. 

ANCIENT demeſne, or demain, in Law, is a TENURE, 
whereby all manors belonging to the crown in William 
the Conqueror's, and St. Edward's time, were held. 
The numbers, names, &c. hereof were entered by the 
Conqueror, in a book called Domeſday Book, yet remain- 
ing in the Exchequer ; ſo that ſuch lands as by that book 
_— to have belonged to the crown at that time, are 
called ancient demeſne. 

The tenants in ancient demeſne are of two ſorts; one who 

hold their lands frankly by charter : the other by copy of 
court-roll, or by the verge, at the will of the lord, ac- 

.cording to the cuſtom of the manor. 

The advantages of this tenure are, 1. That tenants 

holding by charter cannot be rightfully impleaded out of | 
their manor; and, when they are, they may abate the 

writ, by pleading the tenure. 2. They are free from 

toll for all things relating to their livelihood, and huſ- 

bandry; nor can be impanelled on any inqueſt. 

Theſe tenants held originally by plowing the king's land, 

plaſhing his hedges, and the like ſervice, for the main- 

tenance of his houſehold; and it was on this account 

that ſuch liberties were given them, for which they may 

have writs of mon/traverunt to ſuch as take the duties of 

toll, &c. 

No lands are to be accounted ancient demeſne, but ſuch as 

are held in ſocage. Whether land be ancient demeſne or 

not, ſhall be tried by the Book of DomesDpay. 

ANCIENT "rs in Heraldry ; ſee BoRDUREsS. 

ANCIENTY, in ſome Ancient Statutes, is uſed for elder- 
ſhip or ſeniority. 

The elder ſiſter can demand no more than her other ſiſ- 
ters, beſide the chief meſne, by reaſon of her ancienty. 

"A. word is uſcd in the ſtatute of Ireland, 14 Hen. 
II. 

ANCLABRIS, in che Religion of the Ancient Romans, de- 
noted a table in temples, whereon the prieſts eat their 
portion of the ſacrifices and oblations. 

ANCLE, lIuxated, in Surgery.—The ancle is ſubject to be 
luxated, either in running, in jumping, or even in walk- 
ing; and that in all four directions, either inward or 
outward, backward or forward. When the ancle is lux- 
ated inward, the bottom of the foot is turned outward ; 
and on the contrary, when it is luxated outward, the 
bottom of the foot 1s turned inward, which latter caſe 
is indeed much more frequent than the others. If it is 
diſlocated forward, the heel becomes ſhorter, and the 
foot longer than it ſhould bez and if backward, the 
contrary ſigns to theſe will appear. The ancle however 
can ſcarce poſſibly be luxated outwards, unleſs the fibula 
be ſeparated from the tibia, or elſe quite broken, which 
may happen to the external ancle; nor is it uncommon 
for a luxation of the ancle to be attended with very griev- 
ous ſymptoms, eſpecially when occaſioned by ſome great 
external violence. Nor can it indeed well happen other- 
wiſe in this caſe, ſince the diſtortion of the foot muſt 
neceſſarily overſtrain the adjacent tendons, ligaments, 
and nerves, and thence excite very violent pains, and 
other bad ſymptoms; or the veins and arteries may alſo 
be very ealily lacerated, which will occaſion a large ex- 
travaſation of blood about the whole foot, and too often 

ive riſe to a gangrene. 

tis however neceſlary to obſerve, that the ancle is not 
always luxated, after it has been violently ſtrained by 
leaping, or turning the foot on one fide; for it ſome- 
times happens that the ancle is not diſlocated on theſe 
occaſions, but only the parts violently contuſed and 
ſtrained. The ancle, when truly luxated, is more or leſs 
difficult to be reduced, according to the violence of the 
force by which the accident was occaſioned. The moſt 
ready way, however, of reducing a luxation of the an- 
cle, is to place the patient upon a bed, ſeat, or table, 
letting the leg and foot be extended in oppoſite direc- 
tions by two aſſiſtants, while the ſurgeon replaces the 
bones with his hands and fingers in their proper ſituation. 
When the foot is by this means reſtored to its proper po- 
ſition, it is to be well bathed with oxycrate and ſalt, and 
then carefully bound up with a proper bandage. The 
patient muſt be enjoined to keep his bed for a conſider- 
able time, till the bad ſymptoms are gone, and the ancle 
has recovered its ſtrength ſo far, as to bear the weight of 
the body, without any uneaſineſs or danger. 

We have an account of the menſe regularly evacuated at 
an ulcer of the ancle, in the Medic. Efl, Edinb. vol. iii. 
art. 9. 

ANCON, in Anatomy, denotes the curvation or flexure of 
the arm, whereon we reſt in leaning. 
This is otherwiſe called OLECRANUM. 


ANC 


ANCON, in Architecture, is uſed to denote tre corne; 
quoins of walls, croſs beams, or rafters. " 

ANCon alſo is uſed in the Ancient Architecture, to 
the two parts or branches of a ſquare, which meet in z. 
angle reſembling the letter L. | 1 

ANCON is alſo uſed by Vitruvius, to denote a kind of un 
ſulæ, or tables before doors, bent ſomewhat after the 
manner of volutes, fo as to reſemble the letter 8. 
In this ſenſe, ancones amount to the ſame with what th 
Greeks call -2pobuprS25, prothyrides. . 

ANCoN is particularly applied in the Ancient Arebitegiurt ,, 
the brackets, or ſhouldering- pieces, called consent; 
and CORBELLS by the moderns. 

Ax cox was alſo uſed by the Carthaginians, to denote , 
dark priſon or dungeon. Suidas mentions one of this 
kind, in which Gelimer uſed to put all who diſpleaſed 
him; from which Belifarius delivered many merchany 
of the Eaſt, whom the tyrant intended to put to death. 

ANCoN is alſo applied to the angles or flexures of riyer;. 
ſometimes alſo to the tops of mountains. 

ANCONZAZUS Muſculus, in Anatomy, the ſixth muſcle gf 

the elbow ſo called, as being ſituate behind the folds of 
the _ or elbow.— See Tab. Anat. ( Myal.) fy, », 
n. 46. 
It ariſes from the back part or the extremities of the hi. 
merus, paſles over the elbow, and is inſerted into the k. 
teral and internal part of the cubitus about three or four 
fingers breadth above the elecranum.—Its uſe is to affiſt in 
extending the arm. a 
Some anatomiſts make the following diſtinctions, ac. 
cording to Winſlow. i 

Axcox us externus, a long muſcle, lying on the outer 
part of the back-ſide of the os humeri, from its neck to 
the external condyle. 

ANCONZUS internus, a muſcle ſhorter, and more fleſhy 
than the anconeus externus, and lying towards the inner 
part of the lower half of the os humeri. 

Axcoxæus major, a long fleſhy muſcle lying on the back- 
ſide of the os humeri. 

Ax cox æ us minor, a ſmall muſcle obliquely triangular, 
lying in the oblong f#//ula on the outſide of the olecramun, 

ANCONY, in the Iren Mines, a bloom wrought into the 
figure of a flat Io bar, about three feet long, with two 
ſquare rough knobs, one at each end. 

The | gen for bringing the iron to this ſtate is this: 

they firſt melt off a piece from a ſow of caſt iron, of 
the proper ſize; this they firſt hammer at the forge into 
a maſs of two feet long, and of a ſquare ſhape, which 
they call a bloom; when this is done, they ſend it to the 
finery, where, after two or three heats and workings, 
they bring it to this figure, and call it an ancony. The 
middle part beat out at the finery is about three feet 
long, and of the ſhape and thickneſs the whole is to be; 
this is then ſent to the chafery, and there the ends are 
wrought to the ſhape of the middle, and the whole made 
into a BAR. 

ANCREE, in Heraldry, the ſame with ANCHORED. 

ANCTERES, in the Ancient Medicine, ſeem to have been 
the ſame, at leaſt to have anſwered the ſame uſes, 3s 
our SUTURES. 

Some alſo ſpeak of a ſtrong kind of ſticking plaſter under 
this denomination. 

ANCTERIASMUS, in Medicine, the operation of apply- 
ing a fibula to cloſe the too patent lips of wounds. 
This is alſo called by Latin writers, infibulatio. 

ANCTERIASMUS 1s more particularly uſed to denote 
paſſing a fibula through the prepuce of the ancient ſtage- 
players and buffoons. 

ANCUBITUS, among Ancient Phyſicians, denotes a diſcale 
of the eyes, wherein there is an appearance of ſand, of 
little ſtones ſprinkled on them. 

This is otherwiſe called PETRIFICATION. 

ANCUS, a name for ſuch as have an arm bent crooked, 
ſo that they cannot extend it. 

ANCYLE, in Antiquity, denotes a ſmall kind of brazen 
ſhield, ſaid to have fallen from heaven into the hands © 
Numa Pompilius, at the ſame time that a voice V3 
heard, that Rome ſhould be miſtreſs of the world, while 
ſhe preſerved that ſhield. 

Though there was but one ancyle that fell from heave)» 
yet were there twelve preſerved ; Numa, by the adv 
as it is ſaid, of the nymph Egeria, having ordered elev 
others, perfectly like the firſt, to be made by Veturw 
Mamurius, that if any ſhould attempt to ſteal it, - 
Ulyſſes did the Palladium, they might not be able © 
diſtinguiſh the true ancyle from the falſe ones. 1 
Theſe ancylia were preſerved in the temple of Mars; 2. 
were committed to the care of twelve prieſts, ot fa 
inſtituted for that purpoſe, h 
They were carried every year, in the month of Marel, 
in proceſſion all around Rome ; and the thirtieth da 

N that month they were again depoſited in their place. 
NCYLE; ſee OR LON ANCYLO- 


AND 


EPHARON, inviſeatio, or adglutinatio palpe- 
ANCYLON wherein the eye-lids are ſtuck faſt, or 

* together.— The cure is by manual operation. 

CY LOGLOSSUS, @YLUNvyAuTrogy one that is tongue- 
tied, or has an impediment in his ſpeech, ariſing from a 
contraction of the frænum of the tongue. 
This diſeaſe 1s alſo called ancylogloſſum, which is either 
natural, i. e. born with the infant, or accidental, occa- 
foned uſually by ſome ulcer under the tongue, which 
leaves behind it a hardneſs, or eſchar. It is the com- 
mon opinion of midwives, that none are born without 
this infirmity 3 and hence one of the firſt things aſter a 
birth, is to cut the ſtring of the infant's tongue. 

The effect of the ancylog/oſſum is not only to hinder the 
uſe of ſpeech, but in children it alſo diſables them from 
ſucking. The cure is performed by a careful ſection of 
the frænum, ſo as not to hurt the nerves, or other veſſels. 
This operation is never to be performed, Where the in- 
fant is able to thruſt its tongue 1 out of the mouth. 
Fabricius ab Aquapendente complains ſevercly on the 


miſcuouſly on all infants, from an opinion, that with- 
out it the child would never be able to ſpeak. But, ac- 
cording to this author, there is ſcarce one child in 
100,000 in-whom this ligament needs any cutting at all. 
In ſome parts of Italy the midwives nouriſh a long nail 
on their right thumb, which is faſhioned after the man- 
ner of a knife's point, wherewith, as ſoon as the child 
is born, they cut the ligament. In other places, from a 
vain opinion that there is ſomething malignant in the 
nail, the operation is performed with the edge of a piece 
of money. 
The operation is painful to the infant, and is ſometimes 
followed by inflammations, and even death itſelf. 
ANCYLOME, eyzvacunan, from ayxuncs, crooked, and 
pany a probe. A ſurgeon's crooked probe, or a probe 
with a hook. 
ANCYLOSIS, ſee AncnYLos1s. 
ANCYROIDES, ayzuporrSns, is uſed by ſome writers in 
Anatemy for the proceſs or ſhooting forth of the ſhoulder- 
bone, in form of a beak ;_ otherwiſe called taracoides. 
ANDA, G. Piſen; is a tree of Braſil, the wood of which 
is ſpungy and light; the leaf longiſh, fibrous, and 
pointed; the flower large and yellow; and the fruit a 
grey nut, which encloſes, under a double rind, two ker- 
nels of the taſte of cheſnuts. The fruit is ſaid to be 
purgative, and a little emetic: two or three of the ker- 
nels are a doſe. They extract oil by expreſſion from 
theſe kernels, with which the natives anoint their limbs. 
The rinds of the fruit are eſteemed proper to flop a 
looſeneſs ; thrown into ponds, they kill the fiſh, 
ANDABATA, in Antiquity, a kind of GLADIATORS, who 
fought hoodwinked ; having on a ſort of helmet that co- 
vered the eyes, and even the face. 
They were called andabate, quaſi avaCarii, aſcenſores, 
becauſe they fought mounted on horſeback, or out of 
Chariots. 
Some ſay, the andabatæ fought in the dark, or late at 
night, after the circenſia were over. There were two 
men in the chariot, viz. the driver, or auriga, and the 
TupaCaThs, who was alſo called av=Carng, q. d. adſcen- 
or, or maunter , whence, by corruption, the Latins 
tormed their andabata. 
It has been diſputed among critics, whether the anda- 
tate were a people who actually fought blindfold, in 
their wars, or a ſet of combatants who only practiſed 
this method of ſighting ſor exerciſe ſake. 
ANDELANGA, in Middle Age Il riters, occurs as part of 
the formula of divers donations. 
In this ſenſe, we meet with donare per andelangam & feſ- 
iucam, vendere & tradere per andelangam, &c. Some will 
have the term properly to denote what we call an and:- 
ren; others a long ſtaff, or rod, which it is known was 
much uſed in the act of putting into poſſeſſion. 
The word is ſometimes alſo written andelangus, andelago, 
N or andalagus, &c, * 
NDENA, in Ancient IFriters, denotes a ſwath in mowing. 


The word is likewiſe uſed to ſignify as much ground as 
2 man can ſtride over at once. 


ANDEREN, ſal, in Natural Hiftory, a name given, by 


Meh os Some have, ſince their time, applied it to 
he — rd, and it has been wondered at, that 
* 0 $ = not agree with the ſubſtance, But it 18 
is a five 1 10 that the nitre, or natron, of the ancients, 
ah 42 : * approaching to the nature of pot-afh, and 
18 -A. ammable with ſulphur, as our nitre is. It 
ſhout may pac pa: if the things related of the one 
ANDIR B _ to agree with the other. 
Brazil, 5. NGELYN, in Botany, G. Piſen; a tree in 


b * ne a 
n Its bark is of an aſli- colour; its fruit is of the 
L. I. No 1 7. > f 


officiouſneſs of midwives, who, without ever examining | 
the condition of the 2 practiſe the operation pro- 


many of the old writers, to the nitre of the ancients, or 


the wood of which is hard, and proper for | 


| | ud, form. 


AND 


ſhape and fize of an egg, green at firſt, but growing 
blacker by degrees. It is covered with a hard rind, in- 
cloſing a grain, or yellowiſh kernel, of a bitteriſh, aſtrin- 


ent taite. 
They pulverize this nut, and give it for worms; but not 
more than one ſcruple ; for more than this is ſaid to be 
poiſonous. N 

ANDIRA, in Zoology, is an animal called alſo andira-guacu, 
a kind of bat in Braſil ; the largeſt of which are as big 
as our _ they call them 3 bats, from a ſort 
of excreſcence, or pliant body, above their beax. Some 
of theſe are very dangerous; for they get into cham- 
bers in the night, and ſo ſubtilly open the veins in the 
feet of thoſe who are in bed, that they are not perceived 
but by the flowing of the blood, which is difficult to 
be ſtopped. 'The inhabitants reckon the tongue and 
heart of that animal among poiſons. 

ANDIRIAR, in Botany, the name by which Rhaſes, and 
ſome others, expreſs the FaBAGo. 

ANDORINHA, in Zovlegy, a name by which the Portu- 
gueſe in the Braſils call the Braſilian ſwallow, more 
uſually known by its Brafilian name zapera. 

ANDRACHNE, in Botany, ſee Ba/tard Orpive. 

ANDRACHNE 15 alſo a name given, by the ancients, ſome- 
times to a tree of the aRBuTvs, or ſtrawberry-tree kind, 
and ſometimes to the herb 'puRsLAIN. Some of the 
later Latin writers have alſo called it porcala, and ſome 
of the later Greeks have called it carrobotaron. 

ANDRAPODISMUS, in Ancient Mriters, the ſelling of 
perſons for ſlaves. 

Hence alſo andrapodiſies, erSpanodicng, a dealer in flaves, 
more particularly a #:4napper, who ſteals men or children, 
to ſell them; a crime the 'Theſlalians were noted ſor. 

ANDRAPODOCAPELT, in Antiquity, a kind of dealers 

in ſlaves. The andrapodecapeli had a particular proceſs 
of taking off moles, and the like disfigurements on the 
faces of the ſlaves they kept for ſale, by rubbing them 
with bran. 
At Athens ſeveral places in the forum were appointed 
for the ſale of flaves. Upon the firſt day of every 
month, the merchants brought them into the market, 
and expoſed them to ſale, whilſt the crier ſtanding 
upon a ſtone erected for that purpoſe, called the peo- 
ple together. 

ANDREW, Knights of St. Andrew, or the thiſtle. See 

THISTLE, ' 
Knights of St. Andrew, is alſo an order inſtituted by 
Peter the Great of Muſcovy, in 1698; the badge of 
which is a golden medal, on one fide of which is repre- 
ſented St. Andrew's croſs, and on the other, are theſe 
words, Czar Pierre, monarque de tout la Ruſſia. This 
medal being faſtened to a blue ribbon, is ſuſpended from 
the right ſhoulder. 

ANDREW's Croſs, is a badge worn in the hat, by the peo- 
ple of Scotland, on the day of the feaſt of that faint. | 
It conſiſts of blue and white ribbands, diſpoſed into a 
croſs, or ſaltier; and is intended as a commemoration 
of the crucifixion of St. Andrew, the tutelary faint of 
Scotland. 

ANDRIA, in Antiquity, a name given by the Cretans to 
the public entertainments, 'at which whole cities, tribes, 
or other bodies of men, were preſent. 

The hall, or place of eating, where theſe entertainments 
were held, was denominated andrion, in the uppermoſt 
part of which was a conſtant table ſet apart for ſtrangers. 


” 


'ANDRIA is alſo uſed by ſome naturaliſts, to denote a /pe- 


cies of hermaphrodite, wherein the female ſex has the 
predominancy. 

ANDRODAS, in Ancient IFriters, denotes the ſixty-third 

ear of man's life. 
his is otherwiſe called annus Mgyptius, and climacter 
Magnus. 

ANDROGYNA, in Botany, plants bearing male and fe- 
male flowers on the fame root. 

ANDROGYNUM, in Eccle/ia/tical Mriters, is uſed to de- 
note matrimony, or even one of the parties married. 

ANDROGYNUM, balneum, dcnotes a bath common to both 
ſexes. 

ANDROGYNUS, or AnDROGYNOUsS, an HERMAPHRO- 
DITE, or one born with two ſexes, being male and fe- 
male in the ſame perſon. 

The word comes from eypoyvrog, a compound of ayng, 
man, and urn, woman, q. d. man-woman. 

The aſtrologers alſo give the appellation androgynous to 
ſuch of the planets as are ſometimes hot, and ſometimes 
cold; as mercury, which is reputed hot and dry when 
near the ſun, and cold and moilt when near the moon. 

ANDROIDES, an AUTOMATON, in the figure of a man; 
which, by virtue of certain ſprings, &c. duly con- 
trived, walks, and performs other external functions of 
a man. 

The word is compounded of arne, ard pes, man, and 
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Abbertus Magnus is recorded as having made a famous | 
androides. 
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ANDROLEPSY, ANDROLEPSIA, in Antiguity.—If an 
Athenian were killed by a citizen of ſome other place, 
and ſuch city refuſed to deliver up the criminal to pu- 
niſhment, it was held lawful to take three inhabitants of 
that city, and puniſh the homicide in them.—This the 
Greeks called androlepfia, and the Romans CLARIGATIO. 
The word is formed of eyyp, man, and aauCaye, cape, 


T take. 


Some authors alſo uſe androlep/ia for REPRISALS. 


ANDROMACHI theriaca, or treacie of ANDROMACHUS, 
in Pharmacy, is a capital alexipharmic compoſition ; 
called alſo Venice Treacle. 

ANDROMEDA, in Afronomy, a conſtellation of the 
northern hemiſphere, repreſenting the figure of a woman 


chained. 


It is ſuppoſed to have been formed in memory of Andre- 
meda, daughter of Cepheus and Caſſiopeia, and wife of 
Perſeus, by whom ſhe had been delivered from a ſea- 
monſter, to which ſhe had been expoſed to be devoured 
for her mother's pride. Minerva tranſlated her into the 


heavens. 


Dr. Hook thinks he has diſcovered the hidden meaning 
Vid. Poſt. Works, p. 401. 


of the {tory of Andromeda. 


The ftars in the conſtellation Andromeda, in Ptolemy's 
catalogue are twenty-three, in 'Tycho's twenty-three, in 
Hevelius's forty-ſerven, in Mr. Flamſtead's no leſs than 
ſixty-ſix.— They are as follow. 


Situation of ſtars. 


Preceding thoſe in the 
right hand. ; 


15. 
In the right hand 


Inhead, and navel of Pegaſus! « 


In the right arm 


In the right ſhoulder 7 
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In the left ſhoulder | * | 


30. 
Between the 2 ſhoulders, 4 


In the left arm 
Under the girdle 


In the elbow ofthe leſt armin 


In the right knee 
Under the girdle 
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In the train 2 
In the left ham, northerly v 
©. 
Inthe right foot S. of Perſeus 5 
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ANDROMEDA, in Potany, of the decandria monogynia, We 
have no Engliſh name for this plant. The characten 
are, that the empalement of the flower is cut into fire 
ſmall acute ſegments. The flower is of one leaf, ora, 
and bell-ſhaped, and is divided into five — at the 


brim, which are reflexed. 
rmen afterwards turns to a round, pentagonal veſſeh 


It hath ten 


amina; the 


e 
3 five cells, which are filled with ſmall round ſeeds, 
Mr. Miller enumerates five ſpecies, moſt of which at 
natives of America. 

ANDROMEDA, in Middle Age IF riters, denotes a kind d 
garment made of rams-ſkins. | 

ANDRON, or AnDRUM, in Antiquity, an apartment in 
houſes aſſigned for the uſe of the men. This was other. 
wiſe denominated androna, and andronitis. 
The andren ſtood oppoſed to the GY NECAUM, or apart 
ment of the women. 
The Greeks alſo gave their dining-rooms the title andre, 
becauſe the women had no admittance to feaſts with the 
men. | 


ANDRONA, in Ancient Writers, denotes a ſtreet, or pub 


lic place, where people met and converſed we ang 
In ſome writers androna is more exprefly u 


ed 


for the 


ſpace between two houſes. In which ſenſe, the Greeks 
alſo uſe the term erSporas, for the way or paſſage be- 
tween two apartments. 
The word is ſometimes alſo written andra, andrim, and 
andronium, 
ANDRONA is alſo uſed, in Ecclefiaflical Writers, for that 
part in churches deſtined for the men. Anciently it vas 
the cuſtom for the men and women to have ſeparate 
apartments in places of worſhip, where they performed 
their devotions aſunder z which method is (till celigiouly 
obſerved in the Greek church, 
The ardpar, or androna, was in the ſouthern ſide of the 
church, and the womens apartment on the northern. 
ANDRONION, in Phyfic, the name of a paſtil, invented 
by an ancient phyſician named Andro, ſaid to have 
of great eſſicacy againſt the carbuncle and HERPES 
Its ingredients, according to Ægineta's preſcription, 2 
the 2 of copper, &s uſtum, ſal armoniac, atumen 
tundum, ſhavings of verdigris, and frankincenſe, 


wrought up with wine, 
and Actius a third. 


eaters. 
"Theſe are more uſually called anthropophagi. 
Herodotus, and Pomp. Mela, ſpeak of a nation of 4 
drophagi in Scythia. . 
ANDROPOGON, in Botany, a genus of the polygam . 
noectd. 
ANDROSACE, in Botany. We have no Engliſh name 
for this plant. The characters are, that the flowe® 
grow in an umbel ſet in an involucrum, and is _—_ 
into five parts. It hath five ſmall ſtamina within ! 


tube, the empalement afterward becomes a rou 


Celſus gives another recipes 


ſule of one cell, which is full of round ſceds- 
the pentandria monogynia clals. 


Mr. Miller enumerates three ſpecies. 
The andreſaces approach much to the nature o 


cula, but differs from the ſtructure of the flower: * 
Andreſace is fo called, from its bringing relief to 10 
It is aperitive, and 


the dropſy, for retention of urine, and for wo" Nb. 


d. audet axog proved. 


| ANDROPHAGI, among Ancient Geographers, denotes ma- 


nd cap- 
It is 


f the aut 


. 


AND 


ANDROS AMUM, in Botany. See St. Jonn's Wert. 
ANDROTOMY, or I ee the anatomy or DIS- 
f human ies. 
258 called in oppoſition to zootomy, which is uſed to 
denote that of brutes. 3 
Anatomy is the genus, and comprehends all diſſections in, 
-neral, whether of men, beaſts, or plants; and andre- 
— and z my are the ſpecies. RD | 
ANDRUM, in Phyſiology, a local diſeaſe, epidemical among 
the people of Malabar, being a peculiar ſpecies of ro- 
izle, or watery tumour of the iden, : 
The andrum, in the language of the country, is alſo 
called prical; ſometimes paraphraſtically, andu wajatu, 
9. d. 4 popular water rupture. : 
Its origin is derived from the vicious quality of the coun- 
try waters, impregnate with corroſive muriatic falts, the 
ſource of moſt other diſeaſes that effect the Malabarians. 
Its ſigns, or ſymptoms, are an erylipela of the ſcrotum, 
returning every new moon, by which the lymphatics 
being eroded, pour a ſerous ſaline humour into the cavity 
of the ſcrotum. : RG 
The andrum is incurable z thoſe once ſeized with it, have 
it for life; but it is not dangerous, nor very troubleſome, 
to thoſe uſed to it; though ſometimes it degenerates into 
a hydroſarcocele. ; 
The means of prevention why a heap of ſand fetched 
from a river of the province Mangatti, and ſtrewed in the 
wells. This is practiſed by the rich. As to the cure, 
they have only a palliative one, which is by incifion, or 
tapping and drawing off the water from the ſcrotum, once 
in a month or two. 
ANDRYALA, in Botany, of the fyngeneſia polyg. equal. 
$20, Downy Sow-THISTLE. The characters are, that 
it hath a ſhort round hairy empalement; the flowers are 
compoſed of many hermaphrodite flowers, which are 
uniform and of one leaf, ſtretched out like a tongue on 
one ſide. The germen is ſituated at the bottom of each 
floret ; and becomes afterward, a fingle oval ſeed, crown- 
ed with a down. 
Mr. Miller enumerates two ſpecies, which are natives of 
the ſouthern parts of Europe. 
ANECDOTES, ArxzcpoTaA, a term uſed by ſome au- 
thors, for the titles of Secret Hiftories ; but it more pro- 
perly denotes a relation of detached and intereſting par- 
ticulars. 
The word is Greek, averera, q. d. things not yet known, 
or hitherto kept ſecret. 
Procopius gives this title to a book which he publiſhed 
2gainſt Juſtinian, and his wife Theodora; and he ſeems 
to be the only perſon among the ancients, who has re- 
22 princes ſuch as they are in their domeſtic re- 
ation.—Varillas has publiſhed anecdotes of the houſe of 
Medicis. 
Axzcborks is alſo an appellation given to ſuch works of 
the ancients as have not yet been publiſhed. 
In which ſenſe, M. Muratori gives the name Anecdota 


the libraries, and firſt publiſhed by him.—F. Martene 

— given a Theſaurus Anecdatarum Novus, in folio, 5 

vols. 

ANEE, in Commerce, denotes a corn-meaſure, uſed in ſome 

provinces of France, particularly in Languedoc and Ma- 

connois. 

It is otherwiſe called a/nee. 

The anee is not fo properly a meaſure, as a denomina- 

19, or aſſemblage of a certain number of other mea- 

ures. 

The aner at Lyons conſiſts of fix bichets, equal to one 

feptier and three buſhels, Paris meaſure. At Macon, 

the ane is ſomewhat more. 

ANEE is alſo uſed for a quantity of wine, ſuppoſed to be 
an aſs's load; and is fixed to eighty pots. 

ANELE, or Axit, the ſame with 134 ge. 23 El. cap. 9. 

ANEMIUS furnus, among Chemifts, a wind-furnace ; uſed 

to make fierce fires for melting, &c. 

he word is formed of e, wind. 

ANEMOMACHIA, in ſome Ancient Friters, denotes a 
whirlwind, or hurricane. 

In which ſenſe, we ſometimes alſo meet with anomale, 

anemotaraxis, &c. 


ANEMOMETER, a machine wherewith to meaſure the 
ſtrength of the wind. 


1 is compounded of ayspuog, wind, and ner por, 
he anemoneter is variouſſy contrived. 
phical Tranſactions we have one deſcribed, wherein the 
wind being ſuppoſed to blow directly againſt a flat fide, 
or board, which moves along the graduated limb of a 
quadrant, the number of degrees it advances ſhews the 
comparative force of the wind. 
olfius gives the ſtructure of another, which is moved 
means of ſails, A BCK (Tab. Pneumatics, fig. 17), 
© thoſe of a wind-mill ; which raiſe a weight, L, that, 


In the Philoſo- 


Greca to ſeveral writings of the Greek fathers, found in | 


ſtill the higher it goes, receding farther from the centre 
of motion, by fliding 4 Jos hollow arm KM, fitted 
on to the axis of the fails, becomes heavier and heavier, 
and preſſes more and more on the arm, till being a coun- 
terpoiſe to the force of the wind on the ſails, it ſtops the 
motion thereof. An index, then, MN, fitted upon the 
ſame axis at right angles with the arm, by its riſing or 
falling, points out the ſtrength of the wind, on a plane 
divided like a dial-plate into degrees. 
It is objected to this machine, — that it requires 
a conſiderable wind to make it work. Leutmannus has 
contrived another, wherein the ſails are horizontal, and 
are more eaſily driven about, and will turn what way ſo- 
ever the wind blows. 
M. d' Ons en Bray invented a new anememeter, which of 
itſelf expreſſes on paper, not only the ſeveral winds that 
have blown during the ſpace of twenty-four hours, and 
at what hour each began, and ended, but alſo the differ- 
ent ſtrength, and velocities, of each. V. Mem. Acad. 
Scienc. an. 17 34. p- 169. 
ANEMONE, in Botany, wind- flower, a genus of the po- 
lyandria polygynia claſs. Its characters are, that the flower 
is naked, having no empalement, and conſiſts of two or 
three orders of leaves, or petals, which are oblong, and 
diſpoſed in three ſeries over each other. It hath many 
ermens collected into a head, which afterward become 
10 many feeds incloſed with a down, which adhere to the 
foot-ſtalk, and form an obtuſe cone. 
Mr. Tournefort enumerates 168 ſpecies 
however, mentions no more than 6. 
The proper ſoil and culture of the many varieties of this 
beautiful flower are theſe : for the ſoil, take a quantity of 
freſh light ſandy loam, or hazel-carth from a common, 
or dry paſture, not dug above eight or ten inches deep; 
mix this with a third part its quantity of ro:ten cow-dung, 
and lay it up in a heap; turn this over at leaſt once a 
month, and every time pick out the ſtones and break the 
clods. After this mixture has been twelve months made, 
it will be fit for uſe. 
'The beds of this earth muſt be prepared in September, 
and ſhould be made eight inches deep, if it be in a wet 
ſoil; but if in a dry one, three or four inches will be 
ſufficient ; three weeks after this has been laid in, ſtir it 
for fix inches deep with a ſpade, and then with a ſtick 
draw lines each way of the bed, at four inches diſtance, 
ſo that the whole may be in ſquares; then make a hole 
three inches deep in the center of each ſquare, and plant 
a root in each; and when all are planted, rake the earth 
of the whole bed ſmooth, ſo as to cover the roots two 
inches thick. The ſeaſon of planting theſe roots for for- 
ward flowers, is the middle of September, and for the 
later in October: this is beſt done at a time when there 
are gentle rains. Some roots thould alſo be ſaved to be 
planted after Chriſtmas, for fear of accidents to the for- 
mer from very hard weather. 
Theſe uſually flower three weeks after thoſe planted in 
autumn. In the beginning of April the early planted 
roots will begin to flower, and they will keep in flower 
near a month, if the weather prove favourable, and they 
are properly ſhaded with mats, Jaid over hoops in the 
greateſt heatof the day : the ſecond, and laſt planted ones, 
will follow theſe; and, in the whole, there will be at 
leaſt two months fine flowering. 
Toward the latter end of May the firſt planted roots will 
loſe all their leaves, and they muſt be then taken up and 
waſhed clean, and laid to dry on mats in the ſhade; after 
which they are to be put up in paper bags, and hung up 
till the time of planting them comes on again. 'The later 
planted ones are to be taken up alſo as ſoon as their leaves 
are decayed, and not ſuffered toy remain to make new 
ſhoots; for then it is too late to remove them. 
They are propagated. two ways, either by dividing the 
roots, or by ſowing. The roots are to be divided as ſoon 
as they are taken up out of the ground: they will ſucceed 
if broken into as many parts as there are eyes or buds .in 
them; but they flower molt ſtrongly, if not parted too 
ſmall. 
The way, by ſowing is this : chooſe firſt ſome good kinds 
of anemones, plant theſe early, and they will produce ripe 
ſeed three weeks after the flower firſt blows. This muſt 
be carefully gathered, and in Auguſt it ſhould be ſowed 
in pots or tubs, or a very well prepared bed of light earth, 
rubbing it between the hands with a little dry ſand, to 
prevent ſeveral of the ſeeds from clinging together, and 
ſpreading them as even as poſſible all over the bed; after 
this a light hair-bruth ſhould be drawn many times over 
the ſurface of the bed, to pull aſunder any lumps of feed 
that may yet have fallen together; obſerving not to 
bruſh off the ſeed, and as much as poſſible not to bruſh 
it into heaps. When this is done, ſome light earth, a- 
bout a quarter of an inch deep, ſhould be ſifted over the 
bed. If the weather be hot, the bed muſt be at times co- 


Mr. Miller, 


| vered with mats laid hollow, and gently watered. 


In 
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In about two months after ſowing, the plants will appear, | 


if the ſeaſon has been favourable, and they are to be care- 
fully defended from the hard froſts by proper — 
and from the heat of the ſun afterwards by a moveable 
reed-fence. As the ſpring advances, if the weather be 
dry, they muſt be gently watered, and when their green 
leaves decay, there muſt be a quarter of an inch more 
earth ſifted over them, and the like again at Michaclmas; 
and the bed muſt be kept clear from weeds, and the fol- 
lowing ſpring they will flower. 
The anemones are good for pains of the head, and for in- 
flammations; help diſeaſes of the uterus, and procure 
milk into the breaſts. Taken in ptiſan, or applied to the 
part in wool, they provoke the menſes. The root, 
| chewed in the mouth, draws out phlegm, and makes thc 
teeth ſound ; and the decoction thereof cures inflamma- 
tions in the eyes. 
All the anemones are acrimonious and deterſive, drawers, 
and endued with the faculty of opening the mouths of 
the veins. 
AxEMmoNIEs, ſea, a ſpecies of the AcTINTA, the hiſtory 
of which has been lately elucidated by the abbe Dicque- 
marre. He has already diſcovered four or five different 
ſpecies of them. They vary in their ſize, ſhape, and 
colour; but are generally found to reſemble a truncated 
cone, and many of them are of an uniform colour, 
whilſt others are ſpotted either in regular ſtripes, or in a 
more irregular manner. 'They are found adhering to 
rocks or ſtones in the ſand, or in oyſter-beds; and they 
are obſerved to ſtretch out their limbs and mouth, in or- 
der to lay hold of any thing that touches the ſurface of 
the ſand, &c. where they lie. This accurate obſerver 
could eaſily diſtinguiſh theſe animals from plants by 
their progreſſive motion, by the means they make uſe of 
to ſeize their prey, and to defend themſelves, by their 
deglutition, digeſtion, and evacuations, and alfo by the 
propagation of their ſpecies. He accordingly clafles them 
among ſpontaneous animals. 
The anemonies have a wonderful faculty of reproduction; 
for, by many experiments, M. Dicquemarre aſcertained 
this property, and he conjectures that it is owing to 
their gelatinous texture. Their limbs budded out ſuc- 
ceſſively after ſeveral amputations. Nay, ſome of them 
were diſſected through the body; and the baſis, together 
with that part of the ſtump which was left ſurvived, 
rojected new limbs, and the animal moved and eat 
bits of muſcles, which are its uſual nouriſhment. They 
appeared to bear a conſiderable degree of heat, and to 
live in a vacuum, at leaſt in a very rare air; and they 
require, for a very conſiderable time, no other food than 
what they find diſſeminated in ſea-water. 
Anemonies are irritable to ſuch a degree, that light very 
much affects them, though to appearance they have no 
eyes; and by means of this property, the Abbe has made 
uſe of them for indicating the different changes of tem- 
perature in the atmoſphere ; and he gives the following 
account of this new kind of barometers.—The ſea-water, 
in which the anemonies are placed, muſt be renewed 
every day, and this muſt be their only nouriſhment ; 
and the obſervation ſhould be made at intervals equally 
diſtant from the renewals of the water. If the anemonies 
be ſhut and contracted, there is reaſon to apprehend an 
approaching ſtorm; that is, high winds, and a rough, 
agitated fea. When they are all ſhut, but not remark- 
ably contracted, they forebode a weather ſomewhat leſs 
boiſterous, but ſtill attended with gales, and a rough ſea. 
If they appear in the leaſt open, or alternately and fre- 
quently opening and cloſing, they indicate a mean ſtate 
both of winds and waves. When they are quite open, 
tolerably fine weather, and a ſmooth ſca, may be ex- 
pected. And laſtly, when their bodies are conſiderably 
extended, and their limbs divergent, they ſurely prog- 
noſticate fixed, fair weather, and a very calm fea. The 
glaſs in which they are depoſited may 5 ſwung at ſea, 
in the ſame manner as the compaſs, ſo that the rolling 
of the ſhip may agitate the water as little as poſſible. 
Theſe animals are viviparous; for ſeveral of them brought 
forth eight, ten, and twelve young ones, in the hand. 
They feed upon wandering nettles, or ſeœa-jellies; and 
they are all fit for food. Upon being removed into freſh 
water, they acquire a pale colour, their coat becomes 
flabby, and they ſoon die. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixiii. part 
2. vol. Ixv. part 2. and vol. Ixvii. part 1. Sce ACTINIA, 
ANIMAL flower, Ur TIC A Marina, &cc. 
ANEMONOSPERMOS, in Botany. Sce ARCTOrISs. 


ANEMOSCOPE is ſometimes uſed for a machine invented 


to fortel the changes of the wind, 
The word is derived from ar:po, wind, and gxemre= 
ts J conſider. 

t has been obſerved, that HV ROSco S made of cat's- 
gut, &c. prove very good anemo/copes; ſeldom failing, by 
the turning of the index about, to foretel the ſhifting of 
the wind. See an account of two different anemeſcopes ; 


* 
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one by Mr. Pickering. Phil. Tranſ. vol. x1; 
P- 9 the other by Mr. Martin, in his Philo B. 


ii. p. 21 00 it. ral 
The anemoſcope uſed by the ancients ſeems, by Vina 
deſcription of it, to Love been intended rather um fe. 


which way the wind actually blew, 
which quarter it would change. 
Otto de Gueric alſo gave the title anemoſe 
invented by him, to foretel the change 
as to fair and rain. 

It conſiſted of a wooden little man, who roſe and fe 
in a glaſs tube, as the atmoſphere was more or leſs he. > 
—Accordingly, M. Comiers has ſhewn, that thi; Pa 
ſcope was only an application of the common bn. 
METER. See WinD. * 
The anemoeſcope of Væroe is famous. It is made 
bird lunde, whoſe feathers are picked, the ſkin (+; F 
off, viſcera taken out, 'and the Kin in this ſtate Now. ; 
new over the bones, this being hung up in the vida, 
is ſaid always to direct its bill to the point from whe s 
the wind is like to blow. Ephem. Acad. N. C. tic. 
An. 9. App. p. 245. M 

ANETHUM, in Botany. See Dit rt. 

ANETHUM, ashes of, cinis anethi, are procured by mere con 
flagration. They are commended by Galen in bunid 
ulcers, eſpecially about the pudenda. 

ANETHUM, water of, aqua anethi, is procured from the 
leaves, while in flower, by diſtillation in batnes ma. 
a. It is accounted ſtomachic, carminative, and an. 

yne. 

ANETHUM, er of, is either procured by infuſio if 
tillation. The former kinds vreſcribed by Dee 
as a proper emollient for diforders of the privities; allo 
a warm diſcutient, digeſtive, &c. The latter is held to 
be aromatic, ſtomachic, &c. 

ANEURYSM, AxEurYSMA, in Medicine, a ſoft, throh- 
bing, ruddy tumour, occaſioned by a dilatation, 
wound of an artery. 

The word comes from apevpetuw, dilate, I dilate. 

Surgeons diſtinguith two kinds of aneurijm, which they 
call the true and the ſpurious. The true ancuriſm is 
formed by a dilatation only of the artery, either all 
round, or only on one ſide, much in the manner of the 
varices or tumours of the veins; this has always a pul. 

ſation, 

This kind of aneuriſm is ſeldom fatal; though reckoned, 
when large, incurable ; the chief inconveniencics are, 
the magnitude of the tumour, and the pulſation. 
Mr. Littre gives us the hiſtory of an aneury/ma of this 
kind, in the aorta; the cauſe whereof he attributes to 
an extraordinary diminution of the cavity of the axillary 
and ſubclavian arteries. Hiſt, de PAcad. Roy. an. 
1712, | 
Another hiſtory of an aneury/ma of the ſame part we 
have, by Mr. Lafage, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
It was occaſioned by ſome violent ſhocks the patient te- 
ceived on the breaſt, which threw him into ſpitting of 
blood, and ſoon after formed the tumour, whereof he 
died. Upon diſſection, the aneury/ma was found ſo big, 
oo it filled the whole cavity of the thorax on the right 
ide. 
There is another remarkable hiſtory of an azenriſm, in 
the London Medical Obſervations. There is alſo a fe- 
markable caſe of the ſame kind, with an account of the 
uncertainty of diſcovering the ſymptoms of the diſeaſe, 
1 Joſ. Warner, F. R. 8. Phil. Tranſ. vol. 1. part 1. 
44. an. 1757. ; 


The ſpurious aneuriſmm is, when the artery having been 
opened by puncture or inciſion, or other accident, the 
blood is extravaſated between the muſcles and integu— 
ments, and the limb appears ſwelled and livid, and there 
is little or no pulſation. The moſt common ſeat of an 
anewriſm is in the brachial artery, and its moſt common 
occaſion a puncture of that artery in bleeding; but tbe 
ſame accident may happen to any artery, and from wa- 
rious cauſes, and is often the caſe in the internal arte- 
ries, from falls, blows, and violent {trains ; in the am 
it often happens from the outer coat only of the artet 
having been cut in bleeding, and the inner one giving 
way by degrees, as not of ſtrength to bear the impulic 
of the blood. Theſe are at firit very ſmall, and diſte- 
garded by the patient, but tliey grow at length to the 
ze of an egg, and ſometimes even to that of a man's 
head. 

The aneuriſms of the great internal arteries are the moſt 
fatal of all; thoſe of their external branches are often 
remedied, but thoſe in the arm frequently aſter the 
operation are attended with a waſting of the arm, and 
an amputation becomes neceſſary. The.natural burſting 
of an aneuri/m is very dangerous, as the patient may 
loſt in a minute's time, if the artery be not compre 
above; ſometimes ſurgeons have alſo opened the larget 
ancuriſius, miſtaking them for abſceſſes. The 
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hod of curing a flight aneuriſm in the arm, or 

7 is either by deligation and compreſſion, or by 
inciſion; the firlt ou ht always to be firſt tried, and is 
done either by ſtrait andages with compreſſes, or by an 
engine invented for that purpoſe. Small aneuriſms are 
often thus cured 3 but when large and dangerous the 
operation by the knife muſt be uſed. In this the firſt 
care is to ſtop the courſe of the blood by the tournequet, 
the ſecond to denudate the wy and free it from the 
adjacent integuments, and the Jaſt to contract or con- 
ſtringe it either by medicine or ligature. 

The ſpurious aneuriſm is often produced by the burſting 
of the true kind, under the integuments, and .in this 
caſe is to be treated as the true, and cured by the opera- 
tion with the knife, and by ligature, or cauſtics ; but in 
all theſe caſes, the ligature ſeems the beſt method. 

When any part of an artery has loſt its ſpring, it is leſs 
eapable than before to reſiſt the impulſe of the blood. 
This part of a canal, which is continually puſhed by the 
blood, muſt therefore become gradually more and more 
dilated ; and by degrees there becomes formed in the 
art that ſort of tumour which ſurgeons and anatomiſts 
call an ancuriſm by dilatation, or the true ancuriſm; and 
this dilated part of the veſſel is, properly ſpeaking, a 
kind of bag through which the blood that firſt formed it 
is continually paſſing. 
When an artery has been by any means wounded, the 
blood which eſcapes through the orifice cauſes another 
ſort of tumour ;z and this is called an ancuriſm by wound- 
ing, or a ſpurious aneuriſm. Heiſter. 
The moſt common aneuriſms by wound happen from 
bleeding in the arm; in theſe, if the artery be but 
lightly wounded, and the bandage and compreſs pro- 
perly applied, the cure is often performed, ſo that no 
farther miſchief enſues; but if the wound is larger, or 
the compreſſion leſs regular, bad ſymptoms come on 
ſooner or later, and there often is a neceſſity at laſt of 
ſubmitting to the operation of opening the ſkin, dif- 
perſing the blood, and cloſing the veſſel. Mem. Acad. 
Scienc. Par. 1736. 
Dr. Hunter, who has treated largely on this ſubject, di- 
vides aneuriſms into four kinds, the true, the 0 the 
mixe, and the varicoſe. The true aneuriſm is formed by 
a dilatation of the artery, and may happen in any part of 
the body. The falſe aneuriſm is formed by a rupture, 
or wound, in the coats of the artery, and may be either 
diffuſed or circumſcribed. The mixed aneuriſm is formed 
artly by wound, or rupture, in the artery, and partly 

dilatation. | 

The varicoſe aneuriſm is owing to the wound of an artery 
through a vein, ſo that the blood paſſes from the trunk 
of the artery into the trunk of the vein, and ſo back to 
the heart. See Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. i. art. 
26. vol. ii. art. 30 and Jp. vol. iii. art. 37. 12. 

If an "err happens to be cut, the blood guſhes out im- 
petuouſly, by ſtarts, and is not eaſily ſtopped ; and an 
inflammation and diſcoloration of the part ſucceeds, 
with a tumour, and inability to move the part. The 
ſymptoms are nearly the ſame in caſe of a corroſion of 
the coats of the artery; only in this caſe they are leſs 
violent. 

If the blood ceaſe to flow from the wounded artery, and 
pour itſelf between the interſtices of the muſcles, re- 
courſe is had to manual operation; which being ne- 
glected, the extirpation of the limb frequently becomes 
unavoidable. See caſes of aneuriſms, with remarks, b 
Dr. Donald Monro, in the third volume of EM. Phyl. 
and Liter, Edinb. 1771. art. 12. p. 178. 


accuſation z for the Saxons had two ſorts of accuſation, 
viz. ſimplex and triplex. That was called ſingle, when 
the oath of the criminal, and of two more, were ſuffi- 
cient to diſcharge him : but his own oath, and the oaths 
of five more, were required to free him 4 triplice accu 
ſatione, 
] or Ad ARI, in Antiquity, denote public cou- 
riers, appointed for the carrying of meſſages. 
he ancient Perſians, Budzus obſerves, Jad their 4 
Yeptior Ipounue, which was a ſet of couriers on horſe- 
8 poſted at certain ſtages or diſtances, always in rea- 
, veg to receive the diſpatches from one, and forward 
— to another, with wonderful celerity, anſwering to 
what the moderns call poſts, q- d. peſiti, as being poſted 
— certain places or ſtages. 
wg angary were allo called by the Perſians a/tande ; by 
| reeks Used pH, on account of the long journies 
oy wade m one day, which according to Suidas 
— not to leſs than 1500 ſtadia. 
ps mh * alſo applied figuratively to porters, and others 
N Au laborious olſices, as bearing burdens. 
8 8 uſed, in a general ſenſe, for any burden, 


8 2 forcibly impoſed on perſons. 
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is compelled to diſcharge in his own perſon, or to ſerve 
at his own expence.—Or, ſuch ſervices impoſed on 
lands, whereby a perſon is obliged to work tor another, 
either with his horſe, his aſs, or the like. | 
ANGARIA, in the Civil Law, denotes a duty required of 
the ſubjects to furniſh out horſes and carriages for con- 
veying of corn for the ſoldiers, and ſuch things as be- 
longed to the fiſcus. | LEES 
This duty gocs by the name of curſus publicus, angaria, 
parangarre, tranſiatio, and evectis. The horſes u'ed in 
this ſervice are particularly called paravercdi, and equi 
curſuales, 1 e | 
Angarie are generally underſtood as excluſive of ſhi 
though on ſome occaſious theſe were preſſed into the for- 
vice for tranſporting proviſions and the like. | 
Angariæ diſſers from parangarie, in that the ſormer are 
confined to public or main roads, the latter to oblique 
or croſs-roads. _ : ITE 
In the book of feuds, the performance of angariæ and 
parangarie is ranked in the number of royal ſervices. 
Lib. ii. tit. 56. | 
ANGARIA is alſo uſed, in Ancient Military Writers, for a 
guard of ſoldiers poſted in any place for the ſecurity of it. 
ANGEIOGRAPHIA, the knowlege, or deſcription, of 
all kinds of ancient inſtruments, veſſels, and utenſils, 
both domeſtic, military, and nautical. 
The word is compounded of ayſzror, vas, veſſel, and 
pa p, ſcribs, 1 deſcribe. 
Angeiography alſo includes the conſideration of the 
WEIGHTS, MEASURES, &c. uſed by the ſeveral nations. 
ANGEIOLOGY, AnGeroLoOGI1A, in Anatomy, the hiſtory, 
or deſcription, of the veſſels in a human body; e. gr. the 
nerves, veins, and lymphatics.—See Tab. Anat. part II. 
The word is derived from ay ſz, a veſſel, and 3oſogy 


2 b 
ngetology is a branch of SARCOLOGY. 
ANGEIOTOMY, in Surgery, is uſed by ſome to denote an 
artificial ſection of the veſſels, as in bleeding. | 
* word is formed of ) ſeer, veſſel, and re,, ſeco, 
cut. 


In this ſenſe argeiot2my may be divided into PHLEZ0= 
TOMY and ARTERIOTOMY. 
ANGEL, a ſpiritual, intelligent ſubſtance ; tlie firſt in 
rank and dignity among created beings. 
he word angel is not properly a denomination of na- 
ture, but of office; denoting as much as nuntius, meſs 
ſenger, a perſon employed to carry one's orders, or de- 
clare his will. —Thus it is St. Paul repreſents angels, 
Heb. i. 14. where he calls them mini/tring ſpirits; and 
yet cuſtom has prevailed inſomuch, that angel is now 
commonly taken for the denomination of a particula 
nature. 
The exiſtence of angels is ſuppoſed in all regions, though 
it is incapable of being proved a pricri.—Indeed, the 
ancient Sadducees are repreſented as denying all ipirits 
and yet the Samaritans and  Caraites, who are reputed 
Sadducees, openly allow them: witneſs Abuſaid, the 
author of an Arabic verſion of the Pentateuch ; and 
Aaron, a Caraite Jew, in his comment on the Penta- 
_ ; both extant in manuſcript in the king of France's 
library. 
In the Alcoran, we find frequent mention of ange!s.— 
The Muſſulmen believe them of different orders or de- 
recs, and to be deſtined for different employments both 
in heaven, and on earth. They attribute excceding great 
power to the angel Gabriel; as, to be able to deſcend in 
the ſpace of an hour from heaven to earth; to over- 
turn a mountain with a ſingle feather of his wings &c. 
The angel Aſrael, they ſuppoſe, appointed to take the 
ſouls of ſuch as die; and another angel, named Eſra- 
phil, they ſay, ſtands with a trumpet ready in his mouth 
to proclaim the day of judgment. 
The heathen philoſophers and poets were alſo agreed as 
to the exiſtence of intelligent beings, ſuperior to man; 
as is ſhewn by St. Cyprian, in his treatiſe of the vanity 
of idols, from the teſtimonies of Plato, Socrates, Triſ- 
megiſtus, &c. 
Authors are not ſo unanimous about the nature as about 
the exiſtence of angeln. Clemens Alexandrinus believed 
they had bodies; which was alſo the opinion of Ori- 
en, Cæſarius, Tertullian, and ſeveral others. Athana- 
us, St. Baſil, St. Gregory Nicene, St. Cyril, St. Chry- 
ſoſtom, &c. hold them to be mere ſpirits. ; 
Eecleſiaſtical writers make an HIERARCHY of nine or- 
ders of angels. | | 
By the ancient councils, men are forbid to frame or give 
particular names to angels; the only names owned by the 
church are Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael, to which is 
ſometimes added Uriel, 
Before the Babyloniſh captivity the Jews did not know 
the name of any angel; at leaſt we find none mentioned 
in the books written beſore this event. 
Authors are divided as to the time of the creation of 
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angels ; ſome will have it to have been before the crea- 
tion of our world, or even before all ages, that is, from 
eternity; this was Origen's opinion, who, according to 
Leontius, held that all fpirits, angels, devils, and even 
human ſouls, were from eternity. 

Others hold angels to have been created before the wor'd, 
yet not from eternity; of which opinion are Nazianzen, 
and others. Others again maintain that they were cre- 
ated at the ſame time with our world, but on what day 
is diſputed. Theodoret and Epiphanius fix their date 
from the firſt day. 

Good angels are called angels of light, and guardian an- 
gelt; and thoſe on the contrary, who are the devis mi- 
niſters, angels of darkneſs, and fallen angels. 

ANGEL is more particularly underſtood of a ſpirit of the 
ninth and loweſt claſs, or order of the HIERARCHY, or 
heavenly choir. 

There was. an officer of the Synagogue, among the 
ews, who had the name of angel; and he was called 
MN, or epiſcopus, becauſe he overlooked the reader of 

the law. | h ; 

In the Apocalypſe, the denomination angel is alſo given 

to the lives of ſeveral churches; who are called, the 
angel of the church of Epheſus ; the angel of the church 
of Smyrna, &c. Du Cange adds, that the fame name 
was anciently given to certain popes, and biſhops; by 
reaſon of their fingular ſanctity, &c. | : 

ANGEL is alfo uſed, in Commerce, for an ancient gold coin 
ſtruck in England; ſo called from the figure of an angel 
impreſſed upon it. 5 5 
Its value in 1 Hen. VI. was 6s. 8d. in 1 Hen. VIII. 
75. 6d. in 34 Hen. VIII. 8s. in 6 Edw. VI. it was 10s. 
in 2 Eliz. it was 10s. and in 23 Eliz. the ſame.— And 
the half angel, or, -as it was ſometimes called, the angelet, 
was the moiety of this; and the guarter angelet, propor- 
tionable, 

The angel now ſubſiſts no otherwiſe than as a money of 
account; denoting 10s. 

The French have alſo had their angels, demi-angels, and 
angelets; but they are now diſuſed. 

ANGEL-fiſh, in Ichthyology, the Engliſh name of the fiſh 
called by the generality of authors the $QUATINA, and 
by ſome the sQUaTUs and RHINE. It is alſo called the 
MONK-fi/ſh, and is, according to the Artedian ſyſtem, a 
_ of the ſqualus, diſtinguiſhed from the others of 
that genus by the name of the ſqualus with no pinna ani, 
and with the mouth placed in the top of the head. 

ANGELIC, or ANnGELicaLl, ſomething belonging to, or 
that partakes of the nature of angels. | 
We tay an angelical life, &c.—St. Thomas is ſtyled the 
angelical doctor. —The angelical ſalutation is called by the 
Romaniſts Ave Maria; ſometimes ſimply angelus. 

ANGELIC garment, ANGELICA ve/tis, among our Ance/tors, 
was a monkiſh garment, which laymen put on a little be- 
fore their death, that they might have the benefit of the 

rayers of the monks. 

t was from them called angelical, becauſe they were 
called angeli, who by theſe prayers anime ſaluti ſuccurre- 
bant,—Hence, where we read the phraſe monachus ad 
ſuccurrendum in our old books, it muſt be underſtood. of 
one who had. put on the habit when he was at the point 
of death. 

ANGELICA, in Botany, of the pentandria digynia, a medi- 
cinal plant, of which the charaCters are, that it is um- 
belliferous, the greater umbel being compoſed of many 
ſmall ones; the empalement of the flowers is indented 
into five parts; the flowers of the whole umbel are uni- 
form. The germen is ſituated below the flower, which 
afterward becomes a roundiſh fruit, ſplitting into two, 
and compoſed of two ſeeds, which are plain on one ſide, 
and convex on the other, and are bordered. 

Mr. Miller enumerates ſive ſpecies. 

It grows in gardens, and flowers and ſeeds in June and 

July ; the root periſhing after the ripening of the ſeed, 

which is in the ſecond year of its growth. It is of a 

ſweet ſmell, of an aromatic taſte, and is loaded with a 
highly exalted oil, and volatile falt. 

The roots of the garden angelica are of conſiderable uſe 
in medicine; the leaves alſo are ſometimes uſed, and 
the ſeeds. It is a ſtomachic, a cordial, and ſudorific; it 
is good in flatulencies, and is by many ranked amon 
the vulnerary herbs. It is preſcribed in malignant dif” 
eaſes of all kinds, againſt the eſſects of poiſon, and in 
the plague. 

It has been a cuſtom with ſome phyſicians, in the times 
of contagion of this kind, to make a paſte of the freſh 
roots beaten with vinegar, and to carry this in a box 
about them readily to be applied to the noſe occaſionally ; 
others prefer the holding a piece of the dry root in the 
mouth, and others the drinking a glaſs of ſtrong vine- 

ar, in which it has becn infuſed, faſting. 

t has alſo been a cuſtom to ſprinkle the powder of the 
root over the cloaths of perſons who go among the in- 
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feed, through an opinion that it preſerves them 
imbibing the effluvia, which otherwiſe they might 
elſewhere. | bd "oy 
A dram of the powder of the root alone, or half that 
quantity with a dram of venice treacle, are recommendeg 
to be 8 as a remedy in the plague, to be re 


every ſix hours, and a gentle ſweat to be kept up all 1. 

time. 

The root is uſed in many of our ſhop compoſitions. 4. : 

the plague-water, &c. and the dried ray are 1 

pol ingredient in the ladies red-powder, famous in Ene. 

and for the cure of fevers, "8 

The Laplanders are extremely fond of angelica, and uſe 

it in great abundance both in meat and medicine, 

uſe only the ſtalks, never meddling with the 000 

ſeed, in which we find the higheſt 13 and greateſt 

virtue. They gather the large ſtalks before the plant i; 

run to ſeed, and roaſt them or bake them till te are 
r tender, and then eat them as a deln 
diſh. 
When they are ſick, they boil either theſe ſtalks or the 
roots of the moſs, which they call jerth, in water, anq 
in worſe caſes in whey made of rein-deer milk, and 
give large draughts of this decoCtion to keep up a breath. 
ing ſweat. | 

ANGELICA, berry bearing, . See ARALIA. 

ANGELICA, wild. See AGo0PoDIUM. 

ANGELICA-water is one of the compound waters of the 
ſhops 3 thus called from the angelica root, which is the 
chief ingredient in the compoſition, and the moſt ac. 
tive part of that plant. Neumann. YE 

ANGELICA grana, a technical name given to. Anderſon's 
Scots pills. | 

ANGELICA was alſo a celebrated dance among the ancient 
Greeks, performed at their feaſts. 

It was thus called, from ay ſexo, nuntins, meſſenger ; be- 
cauſe, as Pollux afſures us, the dancers were dreſſed in 
the habit of meſſengers. 

ANGELICT, an ancient order of knights, inſtituted in 
1191, by Ifacius Angelus Flavius Comnenus, emperor 
of Conſtantinople. | 

They were divided into three claſſes; but all under di- 
rection of one grand maſter. —'The firſt were called tr. 
guati, from a collar which they wore, and theſe were 
ſiſty in number.—The ſecond were called the 4nights of 
Juſtice, and were eccleſiaſtics.—And the third were called 
knights ſervitors. | 
Juſtiniani will have this order to have been inſtituted in 
the year 313, by Conſtantine ; and ſuppoſes the occaſion 
thereof to have been the appearance of an angel to that 
emperor, with the ſign of a croſs, and theſe words, J. 
hoc figno vinces; but, that there was ſuch a thing as any 
military order in thoſe days, is a mere fable. 

ANGEL1C1 were alſo a ſect of ancient Chriſtians.—St. Au- 
guſtine ſuppoſes them thus called from their yielding an 
extravagant worſhip. to angels, and ſuch as tended to 
IDOLATRY; though Epiphanius derives the name from 
their holding, that the world was created by angels. 

ANGELINA zanoni aceſæ, in Botany. This is a tree of 
vaſt ſize, ſometimes above ſixteen feet thick, growing on 
recky and ſandy places in Malabar, in the Eaſt Indies. 
It bears ripe fruit in December, and continues bearing 
for a whole century, ' 

The dried leaves heated, alleviate pains and ſtiffneſs in 
the joints, and diſcuſs an intumeſcence of the ele 0c- 
caſioned by a contuſion, or any external violence; as al! 
an hydrocele, or pneumatocele. It is efficacious likewiſe in 
ſome venereal complaints, and hæmorrhoidal fluxes. | 

ANGELITZ, Angelites, in Ecclefiaftical Hiſt y, certail 
Chriſtians, thus denominated from Angelium, the name 
of a place in Alexandria, where their firſt aſſemblies 
were held. 

The Angelites appear to have been the ſame with what ate 
otherwiſe called Severites, ſometimes Theed:/iani and De- 
mianiſii, from the names of their leaders. Sometimes 
alſo Tabellioni/te. 

They made their firſt appearance in the time of the em. 
peror Anaſtaſius, and pope Symmachus, about the yea 
of Chritt 494. 

The diſtinguiſhing tenets of the Angelite were, that tbe 
ſeveral perſons of the Trinity had no diſtin& eſſence, 
ſubſtance, or deity; but only a ſubſiſtence or deity * 
common, or indivifible among them. | 

ANGELOLATRIA, the ſuperſtitious worſhip, or ado 
tion of angels. * | | 

AN GELOLOG IA, the doctrine or ſcience of angels thei 
natures, ofhce, &c. 

Gerhard has publiſhed a ſacred Angelologia, Mulizus ® 
apoſtolical Angelolegia. 

Some uſe the term angel»ſophia in a ſenſe much the ſaint 
A. Varenius has given an Angeloſophia. Mn 

ANGELOGRAPHIA, a deſcription of angels, their x 
ders, names, diſcipline, &c. ' Thi 


i amounts to much the ſame with what others call 
angelolog'®* ug Manitius have publiſhed Angelographies. 
Cen gr, he Engliſh 501d coin, ſtruck at Paris, 
NGEL FA ſubjection to the Di.. 
ae called from the figure of an angel ſupporting 
1 * / tcheon of the arms of England and France. 

Kue er another coin of the ſame denomination ſtruck 
under Philip de Valois. . | 1 | 
elor is alſo uſed in commerce to denote a ſmall, fat, 
ANG h ſort of cheeſe, brought from Normandy. 
250 ner ſuppoſes it to have been thus called from the 
0 1 of the perſon who firſt made it up in that form, 
=_ erhaps ſtamped it with his own name. Menage 
. to have been denominated from the reſemblance 
i bei to the Engliſh coin called angelot. ry 
It is made chiefly in the Pays de Bray, whence it is alſo 
denominated angelot de Bray. PAT 
It is commonly made in vats, either ſquare or ſhaped 
erl., in the Church Hiftory of France, denotes a 
er to the Holy Virgin, to be rehearſed three times a 
= at the ſound of a bell rung for that purpoſe. 
The angelus is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
e Maria, or the angelic ſalutation. 
ANGER. —Hutcheſon defines anger, a propenſity to occa- 
gon evil to another, ariſing upon an apprehenſion of an 
injury done, by him. e 
* g either deliberative or inſtinctive; and the latter 
kind is raſh and ungovernable, becauſe it operates blindly, 
without affording time for deliberation or foreſight. Bi- 
ſhop Butler very juſtly obſerves, that anger is far from 
being a ſelfiſh paſſion, ſince it is.naturally excited by in- 
juries offered to others, as well as to ourſelves; and was 
deſigned by the Author of nature not only to excite us 
to act vigorouſly in defending ourſelves from evil, but to 
intereſt us in the defence or reſcue of the injured and 
helpleſs, and to raiſe us above the fear of the proud and 
mighty oppreffor. Butler's Sermons, Serm. viii. 
Anger is of ſuch a nature, that it quickly throws the 
whole nervous ſyſtem into preternatural commotions; by 
2 violent ſtricture of the nervous and muſcular parts 
and ſurpriſingly augments not ay the Hole of the 
heart, and of its contiguous veſſels, but alſo the tone of 
the fibrous parts in the whole body. It is alſo certain, 
that this paſſion, by the ſpaſmodic ſtricture it produces 
in the parts, exerts its power principally on the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, which are highly nervous and membranous 
parts; whence the ſymptoms are more dangerous, in 
proportion to the greater conſent of the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines, with the other nervous parts, and almoſt with 
the whole body. | : 
The unhappy influence of anger likewiſe, on the . 
and hepatic ducts, is very ſurpriſing ; ſince by an intenſe 
conſtriction of theſe, the liver 1s not-only rendered ſchir- 
rhous, but ſtones alſo are often generated in the gall- 
bladder, and biliary ducts: theſe accidents have ſcarcely 
Shan an obſtruction of the free motion 


tion for calculous concretions in the | api Laſtly, 
„or the ſpaſms of 
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is evident from experience that anger has a great ten- 
deney to excite enormous hæmorrhages, either from the 
noſe, the aperture of the ulmonary artery, the veins of 

e anus; or in women, — the uterus; eſpecially in 
mo previouſly accuſtomed and diſpoſed to ſuch evacua- 
8. 


For the influence of this paſſion on the perſpiration and 
urine of human bodies, ſee PERsPIRATION, &c. 
ANGERONALIA, in Fntiquity, ſolemn feaſts, held by 


e Romans, the 21ſt of December, in honour of An- 


2 or Angeronia, che goddeſs of patience and 
ence. 
Feſtus and Julius Motleſtus, quoted by Macrobius, Sa- 
turn. lib. i. cap. 10. derive the name from angina, ſqui- 
nancy; and ſuppoſe the goddeſs to have been thus de- 
nominated, becauſe ſhe preſided over that diſeaſe.— 
X hers ſuppoſe it formed 2 anger, grief, pain; to in- 
Other = ſhe gave relief to thoſe afflicted therewith. 
3 deduce it from angeo, I preſs, I cloje; as being re- 
1 the goddeſs of 'Blence, 28 . . g 
ETENAR, in the Arabian Aftron:my, denotes a fixed 


3 5 magnitude, in che body of Crus, or 
ANGIGLOSSI denotes thoſe ith di 
heſitation, or even on me . ſpeak with difficulty, 


ANGINA, in Medicine, an inflammation about the muſ- 


heart is not affected ow the pain. 


ANG 


ANGILDUM, in our Old Witers, denotes a ſimple gild, 


that is, the ſimple value of the man, or other thing. 
The word is compounded of the Saxon an, one, and gild, 
payment, price, or compenſation. 7 

In this ſenſe, angildum ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from 
twigildum, a double compenſation z trigildum, -a triple com- 


penſation. 


cles of the /arynx, or pharynx, attended with an acute 
ſever, difficulty of ſwallowing, and danger of ſuffoca- 
tion, 
The word is derived immediately from the Latin ange, I 
vex, formed of a ſxo, ſuffeco, roger. 
The angina is the ſame with what we popularly call 
8 or ſquinancy. It is an inflammation in the parts 
the throat ſubſervient to reſpiration, ſpeech, and de- 
lutition. When the diforder is epidemic, it is uſually 
tween ſpring and ſummer, after a long continuance 
of cold and _ weather. The true quinzy is an acute 
inflammatory diſorder ; the baſtard guinzy is a lymphatic, 
catarrhal diſorder; and the fever that accompanies it is 
not acute, but rather chronical. 


ANGINA gangrena, or aquoſa, the ulcerated, malignant, pu- 


trid, ſore THROAT 3 on which there are various treatiſes 
by Fothergill, Huxham, Northcote, &c. ; 


ANGINA lin, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome of the later 


Greek writers, to expreſs what the more ancient writers 
of this nation called linez2/is, and the Latins epilinum ; 
this was the cuſcuta or d:dder growing on the flax, as 
that on the thyme was called ep:thymum. It was called 


angina lini, the quinzy of flax, from its choaking that 
plant. 


ANGINA pecferit, in Medicine, a name given to a diſeaſe, 


dangerous, and not extremely rare, firſt deſcribed b 

Dr. W. Heberden, and ſo called from the ſeat of the 
diſorder, and the ſenſe of ſtrangling and anxiety with 
which it is attended. The doctor's account of it is in 
the ſecond volume of the London Medic. Tranf. p. 59, 
&c. See alſo Medic. and Phil. Comment. vol. ii. p. 95. 
The patient while walking, eſpecially if ſoon after eat- + 
ing, is affected with a painful ſenſation in his breaſt ; at 
firſt, it is removed by his ſtanding ftill, but afterwards 
it does not go off ſo ſuddenly; it comes on in bed, ob- 
liges the patient to get up, and continues for an hour or 
more; ſometimes, though rarely, it attacks the patient 
ſtanding or ſitting ſtill. It is brought on by trivial acci- 
dents, coughing, &c. or any flight diſturbance. In ſome 
it is worſt in winter, in others in ſummer. The pulſe, 
ſometimes- at leaſt, is not diſturbed, conſequently the 
People affected with 
it often die ſuddenly,” but ſome continue ſubject to it for 
twenty and odd years. The ſeat of it ſeems to be in 
or about the os fernum, towards the left fide, and a pain 
in the middle of the left arm ſometimes accompanies it. 
The cauſe is probably a ſpaſm or cramp, or an ulcer, 
or both. Wine, or other cordials, taken at bed-time, 
prevent or weaken night fits, but opium is the moſt ef- 
fectual relief; ten, fifteen, or twenty drops of the the- 
baic tincture, taken at bed-time, may be ſafely conti- 
nued as long as requiſite. 

This diſeaſe has been ſince accurately deſcribed, and 
ſuitable preventives or remedies propoſed, by Dr. Fo- 
thergill. Med. Obſ. and-Inq. vol. v. p. 233. 252. 


ANGIOSPERMIA, in Botany, a term uſed by Linnzus, 


to expreſs a certain ſeries of the pIDYNAMIZ or plants 
of the verticillate kind, which have their ſeeds not _ | 
naked within the cup. They are by this diſtinguiſhed 
from the gymnoſperma, which have them ſo; whereas 
the angioſpermia have them incloſed in a capſule, and 
adhering to a placenta placed in the middle of that cap- 
ſule. The claſs of piDyNamia contains the labiated 
and perſonated plants. "The angio/permia are the per- 
ſonated, the others the labiated kinds. This order, or 
ſeries, contains fixty-three genera, comprehending thoſe 
that have a ſimple ſtigma, and perſonate corolle ; thote 
with a ſimple ſtigma, and ſpreading corollz ; thoſe with 
a double ſtigma, and ſuch as have many petals. 


ANGLE, AnGuLus, in Geemetry, the aperture or mutual 


inclination of two lines, which meet, and form an angie 
in their point of interſection. 

Such is the angle BAC (Tab. Geometry, fig. 91.) formed 
by the lines AB and AC, meeting in the point A.— 
The lines AB, and AC, are called the legs of the angle; 
and the point of interſection, the VERTEX. 

Angles are ſometimes denoted by a ſingle letter affixed 
to the vertex, or angular point, as A; and ſometimes 
by three letters, that of the vertex being in the middle, 
as BAC. 5 9 
The meaſure of an angle, whereby its quantity is ex- 
preſſed, is an'ARcn, DE, deſcribed from its vertex A, 
with any radius at pleaſure, between its legs, AC and 


AB. See MEAsURE. 


Hence 


ANG 


Hence angles are diflinguiſhed by the ratio of the arches 


btend, to the CIRCUMFERENCE of the 


which they thus ſu a 
an angle is ſaid to be of ſo 


whole cikcLE.— And thus, 
many degrees, as are the degrees of the arch DE. 
Hence allo, ſince ſimilar arches, AB and DE, fig. 87. 
have the ſame ratio to their reſpeCtive circumferences z 
and the circumferences contain each the ſame number 
of degrees; the arches AB and DE, which are the 
meaſures of the two angles ACB, and DCE, are equal; 
and therefore the angles themſelves muſt be fo too.— 
Hence, again, as the 8 of an angle is eſtimated 
by the ratio of the arch, ſubtended by it to the peri- 
phery, it does not matter what radius that arch is de- 
ſeribed withal : but the meaſures of equal angles are al- 
ways either equal arches, or ſimilar ones; and con- 
of the angle re- 


trarily. 
It follows, therefore, that the 1 
mains ſtill the ſame, though the legs be either produced 
or diminiſhed.—And thus in ſimilar angles, and in ſimi- 
r figures, the homologous or correſponding angles are 
Ho equal. 
he taking of angles is an operation of great uſe and ex- 
tent in ſurveying, navigation, geography, aſtronomy, &c. 
The inſtruments chiefly uſed for this purpoſe are quad- 
rants, theodolites, circumferentors, &c. 
Mr. Hadley has invented a new and excellent inſtrument 
for taking angles, uſeful where the motion of the object, 
or any circumſtance cauſing an unſteadineſs in the com- 
mon inſtruments, renders the making obſervations difh- 
cult or uncertain. Phil. Tranſ. N* 420, and N' 425. 
Mr. Dollond has likewiſe contrived an inſtrument for 
meaſuring ſmall angles. Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlviii. N* 74. 
See MICROMETER. 
In the practice of ſurveying, no angles of leſs than thirty 
degrees ſhould be taken: nor ſhould any be aſſumed but 
ſuch as are actually meaſured. See Hitt. Acad. Scienc. 
1740. 
* 1 to meaſure the guantity of an.— 1. On paper. Ap- 
ly the centre of a protractor on the vertex of the angle 
O (Tab. Surveying, fig. 29.) ſo that the radius OB lie on 
one of the legs : the degree ſhewn in the arch, by the 
other leg of the angle, will give the angle required.—To 
do the ſame with a line of chords, ſee SECTOR. 
2. On the ground. — Place a ſurveying inſtrument, e. gr. 
a ſemicircle ( fig. 16.) in ſuch a manner as that a radius 
thereof CG may lic over one leg of the angle, and the 
centre C orer the vertex.—'The In is obtained by look- 
ing through the ſights F and G, towards a mark fixed 
at the end of the leg; and the latter, by letting fall a 
plumbet from the centre of the inſtrument.— Then, the 
moveable index HI being turned this way and that, till 
through its ſights you diſcover a mark placed at the ex- 
treme of the other leg of the angle; the degree it cuts 
in the limb of the inſtrument ſhews the quantity of the 
anzle. 
To take the angle with a QUADRANT, THEODOLITE, 
PLAIN TABLE, CIRCUMFERENTOR, COMPASS, &c. ice 
the ſeveral articles. 
To plot or lay down any given angle, i. e. the quantity 
of the angle being given, to deſcribe it on paper. See 
PLoTTING, and PROTRACTOR. 
To biſect a given angle, as HIK (Tab. Geometry, fig. 
2.) from the centre I, with any radius at pleaſure, de- 
#-ribe an arch LM. From L and M, with an aperture 
greater than half LM, ſtrike two arches, mutually inter- 
ſecting each other in N. Then, drawing the right line 
IN, we have HIN=NIE. 
To triſect an angle, ſee "T'81SECTION. 

ANGLES are of various kinds and denominations. 

With regard to the form of their legs, they are divided 
into redilinear, curvilinear, and mixed. 

ANGLE, redtilinear, or right lined, is that whoſe legs are 
both right lines: as BAC (Tab. Geometry, fig. 91.) 

ANGLE, curvilinear, is that whoſe legs are both of them 
curves. 

ANGLE, mixt, or mixtilinear, is that, one of whoſe ſides 
is a right line, and the other a curve. 

Wich 8 to their quantity, angles are again divided 
into right, acute, obtuſe, and oblique. 

ANGLE, right, is that formed by a line falling perpendi- 
cularly on another ; or that which ſubtends an arch of 
90 degrees.—Such is the angle KLM (Vg. 93.) 

he meaſure of a right angle, therefore, is a quadrant of 
a circle; and conſequently all right angles are equal to 
each other. 

ANGLE, acute, is that which is leſs than a right angle, or 
than 90*—as. AEC ( fig. 86.) 

ANGLE, obtuſe, is that greater than a right angle, or whoſe 
meaſure exceeds o as AED. 

ANGLE, oblique, is a common name both for acute and ob- 
tuſe angles, 

With regard to their ſituation in teſpect of each 8 7 


1 


| 


ANG 


angles are divided into contiguous, adjac f 
. and oppoſite. een "id, . 

ANGLES, contiguous, are ſuch as have the ſame y 
one leg common to both.—Such are FGH 

N t, is that made b d 
NGLE, adjacent, is that made by produci 
legs of another angle.—Such is hi es & 1 
made by producing a leg ED, of the angle art al 

Two adjacent angles, x and y, or any other — 4 
angles made on the ſame point E, over the kane 
line CD, are together equal to two right ones; Ru "gh 
ſequently to 180%,—And hence, one of two 10 
angles being given, the other is likewiſe given; Van 
the complement of the former to 1809. * 
Hence alſo, to meaſure an inacceſſible angle in 2 
taking an adjacent acceſſible angle, and ſubtrag; 
quantity thereof from 180%; the remainder is th 
required. * 
Again, all the angles x, y, o, E, &c. made 

en point E, are equal to four right ery 

\ for . 5 60. e n 
NGLES, vertical, or oppoſite, are thoſe whoſe 1 
tinuations of each IE hk are the glx. 793 | 
(/ g. =o : 

a right line AB, cut another, CD, in E | 
angles x and o, as alſo y and E, are 8 
if it be required to meaſure, in a field, or any othe 
place, an inacceſſible angle, x; and the other vertical p 
gle, o, be acceſſible; this latter may be taken in lieu 5 
the former. ? 

ANGLE, alternate.—Sec ALTERNATE.—Such are 
x and y (fig. 36.) 

The alternate angles y and x are equal. 

ANGLES, external, are the angles of any right-lined g 
made without it, by producing all the ſides ſeverally, 
All the external angles of any figure, taken together, wr 
equal to four right angles; and the external angle al 
triangle is equal to both the internal and oppoſite one, 
as is demonſtrated by Euclid, lib. i. prop. 32. 

ANGLEs, internal, are the angles made by the ſides of ay 
right-lined ”__ within. 

The ſum of all the internal angles of any right-lined 
figure is equal to twice as many right angles as the figure 
hath ſides, excepting four. This is eafily demonſtrate 
from Euclid, prop. 32. lib. i. 

The external angle is demonſtrated to be equal to the in- 
ternal oppoſite one; and the two internal oppoſite ones 
are equal to two right ones. 

ANGLES, homolegeus, are ſuch angles in two figures, as re- 
tain the ſame order from the firſt, in both figures, 

ANGLE at the periphery is an angle whoſe vertex and legs do 
all terminate in the periphery of a circle.—Such 1s the 
angle EFG (fe. 95.) 

* in the SEGMENT, is the ſame with that at the pe- 
riphery. 

It is demonſtrated by Euclid, that all the angles in the 
* ment Me to one another; that is, any a- 
2 x, is equal to any angle EFG i a b 
1 9 y ang G in the ſame ſeg 
The angle at the periphery, or in the ſegment, is con- 
prehended between two chords EF and FD, and ſtands 
on the arch ED. See CyHorp, &c. 

The meaſure of an angle without the periphery X (. 
96.) is the difference between half the concave arch LM, 
whereon it ſtands, and half the convex arch NO inter- 
cepted between its legs. 

ANGLE in à ſemicircle, is an angle in a ſegment of a circl, 
whoſe baſe is a diameter thereof. 

It is demonſtrated by Euclid, that the angle in a ſemicir- 
cle is a right one; in a ſegment greater than a ſemict- 
cle, it is leſs than a right one; and in a ſegment leb 
than a ſemicircle, is greater than a right one. 

Since an angle in a ſemicircle ſtands on a ſemicircle, its 
meaſure is a quadrant of a circle; and therefore is 3 
right angle. 

ANGLE of 4 ſemicircle, in Geometry, the angle which the 
diameter of a circle makes with the circumference. The 
chief property of this angle is, that it is leſs than a right 
angle, and greater than any acute right-lined angle. 

ANGLE at the centre is an angle whole vertex is in the cent 
of a circle, and its legs terminated in the periphe!) 
thereof.—Such is the angle CAB (fig. 95.) 

The angle at the centre is comprehended between tv? 
radii, and its meaſure is the arch B. a 
Euclid demonſtrates, that the angle at the centre BAC i 
double of the angle BDC, ſtanding on the fame arch 
BC.—And hence, half of the arch BC is the meaſucs 
of the angle at the periphery. 

Hence, alſo, two or more angles HLI, and HMI 1 
97.) ſtanding on the ſame or equal arches, are always 


equal, 
ANGLE without the centre, HKL, is that whoſe vertex * 


erter 
9 


of ty 


the ch 


| 


in che centre, but its legs HK and IK are termi- 
nated in the periphery- 


of an angle without the centre is half of 
Ne Hi and LM, whereon it and its vertical K 


227 ante? is that made by the arch of a circle and 


a tangent in the point of CONTACT.—HSuch is the angle 
HLM, (Vg. 43.) 


A 


Euclid, that the angle MLH is 
a L in the alternate ſegment 


be leſs than any right-lined angle; but from hence it 
tity, as Peletarius, Wallis, and ſome others, have ima- 
ned. V. Wall, Algeb. p. 71, &c. Sir Iſaac New- 
arabola, where the ordinate DF is in the ſubtriple 
10 of the abſciſſe AD, the angle BAF, contained 
is infinitely greater than the circular angle of contact 
BAC; and that, if other parabolas of higher kinds 
ſeiſſes AD are as the ordinates DE“, DF, DF, &c. 
ou will have a ſeries of angles of contact going on in- 
next before it. ; 
AxGLE of a ſegment is that made by a chord with a tan- 
( fig- 43-) 
1 is demonſtrated = 
ML. N a 
AxGLEs, for the effets, properties, relations, &c. of, when 
ſee TRIANGLE, QUADRANGLE, SQUARE, PARALLELO- 
GRAM, POLYGON, FIGURE, &c. 
SOLID. a 
AnGLEs, plane, are thoſe we have hitherto been ſpeaking 
a plane, meeting in a point. 
AxGLE, ſpherical, is the inclination of the planes of two 
or the properties of ſpherical angles, ſee SPHERICAL 
Angle. 
planes, or plane angles, meeting in a point, and not con- 
tained in the ſame plane. — For the meaſure, properties, 
We alſo meet with other leſs uſual forts of angles among 
ſome geometricians z as, 
whether a tangent or ſecant, with the periphery of a circle. 
AxGLE, lunular, angulus lunularis, is that formed by the in- 
other convex. 
AxGLE, ciſſoid, angulus ciſſoides, is the inner angle made by 
Cissoip. 
ANGLE, reid, angulus filroides, is that in figure of a 
ANGLE, pelecoid, angulus PELECOIDE3, is that in figure 
of a hatchet. | 
METRY, 
For the fines, tangents, and ſecants of angles, ſee SINE, 
ASGLE, in Mechanics. — Angle of DIRECTION, is that com- 
prehended between the lines of direction of two con- 
ANGLE of ELEVATION is that comprehended between the 
line of direction of a projectile, and a horizontal line.— 
13 comprehended between the line of direction of the 
projectile AR, and the horizontal line AB. 
an impinging body, in the point of contact.—Such is 
the angle DCA ( fie. 66). & 
the refleQted body, in the point of contact from which it 
rebounds.—Such is the angle ECF. 
1 between the two rays drawn from the two ex- 
teme points of an object to the centre of the pupil.— 
Nu between the rays AB, and B 
jects ſeen under the ſame, or an equal angle, muſt al- 
The lealt v k . : 
88 th e angle, according to Dr. Hook, is one mi- 
— with Hevelius on this ſubject, the latter could 
100% any diſcover a ſingle ſtar under fo ſmall an angle as 
NYT ang ſtates the grounds of this controverſy, 
, 2 the queſtion at large in his Eflay upon diſ- 


does not follow, that the angle of contact is of no quan- 
ton ſhews, that if the curve HAE (Jg. 97.) be a cubic 
under the tangent AB in its vertex, and the curve, 
be deſcribed to the ſame axis and vertex, whoſe ab- 
finitely, of which any one is infinitely greater than that 
gent, in the point of contact.—Such is the angle MLH 
equal to any angle 

ambined into triangles, quadrangles, and polygonaus figures, 

ANGLES are again divided into PLANE, SPHERICAL, and 
of; which are defined by the inclination of two lines in 
_ circles of the ſphere. 

Ac, ſolid, is the mutual inclination of more than two 
&c. of ſolid angles, ſee Sol ip Angle. 

AxGLE, horned, angulus cornutus, that made by a right line, 
terſection of two curve lines; the one concave, and the 
two ſpherical convex lines interſecting each other. See 
SISTRUM. 

ANGLE, in Trigonometry. Sce TRIANGLE, and TRIGONO- 
TANGENT, and SECANT. 
ipiring forces. 

Such is the angle RAB (Tab. Mechanics, fig. 47.) which 
NGLE of incidence is that made by the line of direction of 
NGLE 4 reflexion is that made by the line of direction of 

ANGLE, in Optics. —Viſual, or optic angle, is the angle in- 
duch is the angle ABC (Tab. os, fig. 69.) compre- 
ways appear equal, 

= Dr. Jurin ſhews, that at the time of his 
*. 
17 


The angle of contact, in a circle, is proved by Enclid to | 


| 


Fo 


ANG 


tinct and indiſtinct Viſion, publiſhed in Smith's Optics, 
p. 148, &c. 

ANGLE of the interval, of two places, is the angle ſubtended 
by two lines directed from the eye to thoſe places. 

ANGLE of incidence, in Catoptrics, is the leſſer angle, made 
by an incident ray of light, with the plane of a ſpecu- 
lum ; or, if the ſpeculum be concave or convex, with a 
tangent in the point of incidence.—Such is the angle 
ABD (. 26). Or, as ſome define it, it is the angle 
which a ray of light makes with a perpendicular to that 
point of the ſurface of any medium on which it falls. 

Every incident ray, AB, makes two angle, the one 
acute, ABD, the other obtuſe, ABE; though ſometimes 
both right. —The lefſer of ſuch angles is the angle of 
incidence. See INCIDENCE. 

ANGLE of incidence, in Dizptrics, is the angle ABI (. 
56.) made by an incident ray, AB, with a lens, or 
other refracting ſurface, HI, 

ANGLE of inclination is the angle ABD, contained between 
an incident ray, AB, and the axis of incidence, DB. 
See Axis, &c. 

ANGLE of reflexion, 

ANGLE, reflected, 

ANGLE of refratlion, 

ANGLE, refratted, 

ANGLE, in Afironamy.—ANGLE 
COoMMUTATI1ON. 

ANGLE of elongation, or, ANGLE at the earth. 
GATION. 

ANGLE, parallattic. See PARALLACTIC angle. 

ANGLE at the Sun, is the angle RSP (Tab. Aftronomy, fig. 
25.) under which the diſtance of a planet P, from the 
ecliptic PC, is ſeen from the ſun, 

ANGLE of the al. See NoxXaGESIMAL. 

ANGLE of obliquity, of the ecliptic, or the angle of incli- 
nation of the ax:s of the earth, to the axis of the eclip- 
tic, is 23* 307; and remains the ſame in all points of 
the earth's annual orbit. By means of this inclina- 
tion, ſuch inhabitants of the earth as live beyond 459 
of latitude have more of the ſun's heat, taking all the 
year round; and thoſe who live within 45? 4 leſs 
of his heat, than if the earth always moved in the 
equinoctial. See OBL1QuiTY, and EcLIPTIC. 

ANGLE of longitude is the angle which the circle of a ſtar's 
longitude, makes with the meridian, at the pole of the 
ecliptic. | | 

ANGLE of rigbt aſcenſion is the angle which the circle of a 
ſtar's right aſcenſion makes with the meridian at the pole 
of the world. See Right AsSCEns10N. 

ANGLF, in Navigation. — ANGLE of the rhumb, or I:x:4rc- 
mic ANGLE. Sce RHUMB, and LoxopROMux. 

ANGLES, in Fortification, are underſtood of thoſe formed 

by the ſeveral lines uſed in fortifying, or making a place 
defenſible. 
Theſe are of two ſorts; real, and imaginary.— Real an- 
gles are thoſe which actually ſubſiſt and appear in the 
works. — Such are the flanked angle, the angle of the epaule, 
angle of the flank, and the re-entering angle of the counter= 
ſearp.— Imaginary, or occult angles, are thoſe which are 
only ſubſervient to the conſtruction, and which ſubſiſt 
no more after the fortification is drawn. — Such are the 
angle of the centre, angle of the polygon, flanking angie, ſa- 
liant angle of the counterſcarp, &c. 

ANGLE of, or at, the centre, is the angle formed at the cen- 
tre of the polygon, by two ſemidiameters drawn thither 
from the two neareſt extremities of the polygon.—Such 
is the angle CKF (Tab. Perificat. fig. 1). 

ANGLE of the circumference is the mixt angle made by the 
arch drawn from one gorge to the other. 

ANGLE of the counterſcarp is that made by the two ſides of 
the counterſcarp, meeting before the middle of the 
CURTIN, 

ANGLE of the curtin, or of the flank, is that made by, or 
contained between, the curtin and the flank ; ſuch is the 
angle BAE. 

ANGLE of the complement of the line of defence, is the angle 
ariſing from the interſection of the two complements 
one with another. | 

ANGLE, diminiſhed, is the angle which is made by the meet- 
ing of the exterior fide of the polygon with the ſace of 
the BASTIONS.— Such is the angle BCF. 

ANGLE of the polygon is the angle GHM, intercepted either 
between the two internal fides GH, and HM, or the 
two external ſides, 

ANGLE of the epavle, or ſhoulder, is that formed by the flank 
and the face of the baſtion.— Such is the ang/s ABC. 
ANGLE of the interior figure is the gie GH M, made in 
H, the centre of the baſtion,” by the meeting in the in- 

nermolt ſides of the figure GH and HM. 

ANGLE of the tenaille, or flanking AXGLE caltard, is that 
made by the two raſant lines of defence, i. e. the two 
faces of the baſtion when prolonged. | 


in Catoftrics. See REFLECTION. 
in Dioptrics. See REFRACTION. 
of commutation. See 
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Axcue flanking imward, is the angle CIH, made by the 
flanking line with the curtin. ; 
ANGLE, flanked, by ſome called the ANGLE of the baſtion, 
is the angle BCS, made by the two faces of the baſtion, 
BC, CS; being the outermoſt part of the baſtion, and 
that moſt expoſed to the enemy's batteries, and there- 

fore by ſome called the point of the baſtion. 

AnGLE of the flank is that formed by the flank and the 
curtin. 

ANGLE forming the flank is that conſiſting of one flank, and 
one DE MI-gorge. 

AxG1s forming the face, is that compoſed of one flank and 
one face. | 
ANGLE of the triangle, in Fortification, is half the angle of 

the polygon. 

ANGLE of the moat is that made before the curtin, where it 
is interſected. Y 

ANGLE, re-entering, or re-entrant, is that whoſe vertex is 
turned inwards, towards the place. 

ANGLE, ſaillant, is that which advances its point toward 
the field. 

ANGLE of the tenaille, or the outward flanking angle, called 
alſo the angle of the moat, or the dead angle, is made by the 
two lines fichant in the faces of the two baſtions, ex- 
tended till they meet in an angle towards the curtin.— 
This always turns its point in towards the work. 

ANGLE of a wall, in Architecture, is the point or corner 

| where the two ſides or faces of a wall meet. 

ANxGLEs of a battalion, in the Military Art, are thoſe ſol- 

diers placed where the ranks and files terminate. See 
BATTALION. 
The angles of a battalion are ſaid to be blunted, when the 
ſoldiers at the four corners are removed, ſo that the 
ſquare battalion becomes octagonal : this was an cvo- 
lution very common among the ancients, though now 
diſuſed. 

ANGLEs, in Anatomy, are underſtood of the canthi, or cor- 
ners of the eye, where the upper eye-lid meets with the 
under. 

That next the noſe is called the great or internal, and 
that towards the temples, the 4%, or external angle, or 
CANTHUS. 

ANGLEs, in Aſtrology, denote certain houſes of a hgure, or 
ſcheme of the heavens.—Thus the horoſcope of the ſirſt 
houſe is termed the angle of the eaſt. 

ANGLER, a fiſherman, or other perſon, who praQiſes 
ANGLING. 

Anglers are to be diſtinguiſhed from poachers. Some 
make the ſame difference between them, that is between 
the fair trader and ſmuggler. Accordingly the legiſlature 
has made the latter penal, but laid no reſtraint on the 
former. Angling can do no prejudice to the fiſh of a ri- 
ver. Anglers fiſh for their recreation, not for lucre; 
whereas poachers make it their livelihood. 

The tackle neceſſary for an angler is various, accordin 
to the branch of the art he applics himſelf to. He — 
be equipt with variety of hooks, and a competent quan- 
tity of every ſort; he muſt not be without wax, ſilk, a 
pair of ſciſſars or pen-kniſe, a baſket, or bag and landing- 
net, plummets, ſhot, and floats of every kind, needles 
and thread, lines, hair, Indian-graſs, variety of feathers, 
more particularly thoſe taken from the neck of a mallard, 
the wing of a partridge, a capon's neck, the top of a 
plover, or the hackle of a red cock. He mult likewiſe be 
furniſhed with twiſt, and bedding for dubbing his artifi- 
cial flies; he muſt have a landing-hook, reels for his ſilk 
lines, a pouch or book for his hair-lines, a convenient 
place wherein to repoſit his ſmall craſt, viz. flies, hooks, 
wax, ſhot, ſilk, &c. a bag for his worms, a tin-box for 
his gentles. 

When he takes his ſtand, he is to ſhelter himſelf under 
ſome buſh, or tree, or ſtand ſo far from the brink of the 
river that he can only diſcern his float; becauſe fiſh 
are timorous, and eaſily fiighted. The beſt way of an- 
gling with the fly is down the river, and not up; neither 
need the angler ever make above half a dozen of trials in 
one place, either with fly or ground bait, when he angles 
for trout : by that time the fiſh will either offer to take, 
or refuſe the bait and not ſtir at all. 

ANGLICANZ guttæ. Sce Gurræ. 

ANGLICANUS ſudor. See SUDOR. 

ANGLICISM, a word, or phraſe, in the Engliſh 1D10M ; 
or a manner of ſpeech peculiar to the Englith tongue. 
ANGLING, the art of catching fiſh, by means of a rod, 

with a line, hook, and bait, Pied thereto, 

There are ſeveral prudential rules obſerved by thorough 
anglers; ſuch as, not to wear 57 white or ſhining ap- 
parel, but be cloathed in a dark ſky colour: to invite the 


fiſh to the place intended for angling, by caſting in, from ! 


time to time, proper foods, as boiled corn, worms, and 
arbage ; to keep them together in the time of angling, 
b throwing in grains of ground malt; or ſinking a bor 
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of worms, with ſmall holes for them to creep flow! 
at, pie? To = ſalmon or trout together, angle by. 
compoſition of fine elay incorporated with 
oe RAN ee, 
o learn what bait is or any fiſh at any time: 
having caught one, they lit his. gills, md take 2 
| © 4 and thus * what he laſt fed on. te 
e ſeveral methods of angling for ſalmon 
tench, perch, pike, dace, gudgeons, roach, fly 
&c. ſee under Salmon-FISHING, Trout-Fi8hing, &. * 
The angler's firſt buſineſs is to prepare for catchiy . 
fiſh by inviting them about him; the method of jj — 
this in ſtanding waters, by throwing in grains, ch f 
worms and the like, is well known: but the chief = 
culty is in running rivers and brooks. The method 
this caſe, is to prepare a tin box capable of holdin ſo 5 
hundred of worms, bored on all ſides, and full of "Wha 
of ſuch a ſize as they may be juſt able to crawl out wy 
there muſt be a plummet faſtened to this box to fink i 
and a line to draw it back at pleaſure; in this cafe 15 
to be thrown into the water at a proper place hw 
which the angler may ſtand under cover. The Si 
will ſlowly and gradually crawl out of this box, and te 
fiſh will be gathered about to feed on them; the bat 
hook is to be thrown in higher up and carried down þ 
the ſtream. If this method does not bring the fiſh abou 
the place. in a little time, there is reaſon to ſuſpe@ thx 
ſome pike lies lurking thereabout, and deters them; in 
this caſe, it is proper to throw out a baited hook, nal 
he will generally be taken: after this the attempt wil 
fucceed. 
The angling rod muſt be kept in a moderate ſtate neither 
too dry nor too moiſt, in the firſt caſe it will be brite 
in the other rotten. When paſtes are uſed, it is proper 
to mix a little tow with them, and rub them over with 
honey; finally a ſmall anointing them with butter is gt 
=_ uſe to keep them from being waſhed off the hook, 
The eyes of any fiſh that is taken are an excellent bai, 
for almoſt any other kind of fiſh. 
In a pond, the beſt place for the angler to take his ſand 
is uſually that where the eattle go into the water; in r. 
vers, if breams are fiſhed for, it ſhould be in the deepet 
and moſt quiet places; if eels, under the banks of river 
that hang over; pearch are to be expected in clean places, 
where the ſtream is ſwift ; and chub in deep ſhaded holes: 
roach are moſtly found where the pearch are, and trout 
only in fwift and clear ſtreams. — where there ar: 
many weeds, or old ſtumps of trees, harbour fiſh in gen 
numbers, and they ufually bite freely there, but there i 
danger of entangling the line, or faſtening the hook ta 
the weeds. \ 
In caſe of this accident, recourſe is to be had to a ring 
of lead, of about ſix inches round, faſtened to a ſmall 
- this ring is to be thruſt over the rod, and 
et to fall into the water. It will deſcend to the place 
where the hook is intangled, and then by pulling the 
pack-thread gently, the hook will be ſoon diſengaged, of 
at the worſt it can only be broke off near the end of the 
line; whereas when this is not employed, the rod itfelf 
is ſometimes broken, or the line nearer its upper end- 
Deep waters are beſt for angling in, for the fiſh do not 
love to be diſturbed by wind and weather. 
The beſt ſeaſon is from April to October, for in ver 
cold ſtormy weather the fiſh will not bite ; the beſt times 
of the day are from three till nine in the morning, aud 
from three in the afternoon till ſun-ſet. 
In an eaſterly wind there is never much ſport for the an- 
ler; the ſoutherly winds are the beſt fr his purpoſe, 
and a warm but lowering day is moſt of all to be choin; 
a gentle wind after a ſudden ſhower to diſturb the water 
makes a very good opportunity for the angler ; the cool: 
the weather in the hotteſt months, the better, but in 
winter on the contrary the warmer the day the better. A 
cloudy day after a bright moon-light night is always 4 
good day for ſport, for the fiſh do not care to g0 aftct 
prey in the bright moon-ſhine, and are therefore hung) 
the next morning. 
The openings of iuices and mill-dams always bring fi 
up the current, to ſeek for the food which is broug!! 
with the ſtream, and angling in theſe places is uſual 
ſucceſsful. 
Thoſe who are fond of angling might ſave themſelves ſome 
fruitleſs trouble, by obſerving when ſmall fiſh in 3 J* 
take or reſuſe food. 
It is very good angling a little before the fith ſpaun, fo 
then their bellies being full, they frequent ſandy fords, 
to rub and looſen their bellies; at which time they F 
bite freely. In waters which ebb and flow, it | 
angling at the ebb; but if the tide be not ſtrong 
flood is to be preferred. 


ANGLING, ground, the art of catching fiſh under wat 


without a float, only with a plumb of lead, or ® bay. 
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. is moſt expedient in cold weather, when the 
. The bullet is to be placed nine inches 
= "the baited hook; the top of the rod is to be very 
— that the fiſh may more eaſily run away with the 
3 and not be ſcared with the ſtiffneſs of it. 'The an- 
— in this way is not to ſtrike as ſoon as he feels the fiſh 
bite but flacken his line a little, to give the fiſh an op- 

> nity to ſwallow the hook. 
| rhe 9 here is to be fine and lender, — and big 

lines being apt to fright the fiſh. Morning and evening 
are the chief ſeaſons for the ground-line for trout, but in 
a cloudy day, or a muddy water, you may fiſh at ground 
from morn to night. ; 
ANGLING, night, a method of catching large and ſhy fiſh 
in the night. Trout, and many other of the better ſorts 
of fiſh, are naturally ſhy, and fearful; they therefore 
rey in the night, as the ſecureſt time. 
he method of taking them on this plan is thus: the 
tackle muſt be ſtrong, and need not be ſo fine as for day- 
fiſhing, when every thing is ſeen ; the hook muſt be bait- 
ed with a large earthworm, or a black ſnail, and thrown 
out into the river; there muſt be no lead to the line, fo 
that the bait may not ſink, but be kept drawling along, 
upon, or near, the ſurface. | 
Whatever trout is near the place will be brought thither 
by the noiſe, and motion of the water, and will ſeize the 
worm, or ſnail. The angler will be alarmed by the 
noiſe which the fiſh makes in riſing, and is to give him 
line, and time to ſwallow the hook; then a flight twitch 
ſecures him. The beſt and largeſt trouts are found to 
bite thus in the night, and they riſe moſtly in the till and 
clear deeps, not in the ſhallow ſwift currents. Some- 
times though there are fiſh about the place, they will not 
riſe at the Oo in this caſe, the angler mult put on ſome 
lead to his line, and fink it to the bottom. 
AnciinG fly. See FISHING fly. 
ANGLING hook. See FISHING hook. | 
ANGLING line is either made of hair, twiſted, or of ſilk, 
or of the Indian weed. The beſt colours are the ſorrel, 
white and grey; the two laſt for clear waters, the firſt 
for muddy ones. Nor is the pale watry green deſpiſable: 
this colour is given artificially, by ſteeping the hair in a 
liquor made of alum, ſoot, and the juice of walnut- 
leaves boiled together. | 
ANGLING rod. See FISHING red. 
In angling, they obſerve, after having ſtruck a large fiſh, 
to keep the rod bent; which will hinder him from run- 
ning to the utmoſt length of the rod-line, by which he 
would be enabled to break his hold, or the hook. 
ANGLO-CALVINISTS, a name given by ſome Ecclefiaſ- 
tical Hiflorians to the members of the church of Eng- 
land, becauſe their doctrinal articles are built on the ſyſ- 
tem of Calvin; though ſome modern writers, without 
ſufficient reaſon, pretend that the doctrinal ſyſtem of the 
Engliſh church is Arminian. 
The Angle-Calvinifls make one of the four branches or 
diviſions of Calviniſm ;z and as ſuch ſtand diſtinguiſhed 
from the pure CALvinisTs, the PtsCATORIANS, and 
the ARMINIANS. 
ANGLO-SAXON language, that ſpoke by the ancient An- 
gli or Saxons, who ſettled in England. 
It was thus called from the people, who were partly 
Angli, partly Saxon. 
It is otherwiſe denominated ſimply Saxon. 
The Anglo-Saxon, or Engliſh-Saxon, is properly the ori- 
ginal Engliſh ; being the language which our 1 an- 
ceſtors firſt eſtabliſhed in this ifand.—It is now called 
— to diſtinguiſh it from the modern or preſent 
Fngliſh. 
ANGON, in the Ancient Writers on Mechanics, denotes a 
pany Ps ca of the bow-kind. Others again ſpeak of 
it as a kind of Javelin uſed by the French, the iron head 
of which reſembled a fleur de ys. It is the opinion of 
ſome writers, that the arms of France are not fleurs de 


4 but the iron points of the angon, or javelin of the 
ancient French. | 


and others, to a muſcle called by the generality of other 

Writers anconeus, and cubitalis minor. 

ANGOR is uſed by ſome phyſicians to denote a ſhrinking 
inwards of the native heat of the body, or its retiring to 
© center ; upon which enſues a pain, and palpitation 

of the heart, attended with ſadneſs and melancholy. 

In this ſenſe, angor amounts to much the ſame with 

what the Greeks call agonia. 

The anger is reputed a bad ſymptom, when it happens 

Ry 52 of an acute fever. 

SANA, or Axcsava, in Batany, names by which 
— authors have deſcribed the DR AcO arbor, or dragon- 
one of the trees ſaid to afford the ſanguis draconis, 

or dragon's blood of the ſhops. 


t | ; 
8 an aſtringent, and an excellent remedy in 


ANGONAUS, in Anatomy, a name given by Riolanus, 


ANGUELLA, in Zzology, a name given by ſome authors 
to the fiſh more uſually called HeeseTvs, and ATHE-- 


RINA, a {mall fiſh caught about the ſhores of the Medi- 


terranean, and ſome other places, and eſteemed a deli- 
cate taſted one. 


ANGUILLA, in Zoology. See Ee. 

ANGUILLIFORM, anguillformis, in Zoology, the term for 
a very large claſs of fiſhes, which are ſoft and lubricous 
like the ecl, and have no ſcales. 


ſhape, or appearance. Moſt of the fiſh compriſed in this 
claſs are long bodied alſo like the cel. Some of them 
have neither fins at their gills nor belly, as the murus 
and lampetra; others have fins at their gills, but 
none on their bellies, as the ſea-ſerpent, eel, conger, ophi- 
dion, and ammodytes. And others have both, as the tenie, 
muſlelæ, alaudæ, and the like. 

ANGUILLIFORM is ſometimes alſo applied to land animals, 

which bear a reſemblance to eels, but do not properly 
belong to that claſs. 
In this ſenſe, we read of anguilliform worms. G. Fl- 
ſerus maintains that cels are viviparous; having found 
in ſome of them certain membranes full of anguilliform 
worms. 

ANGUINA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants de- 
ſcribed by Micheli, and mentioned by Plumier, and in 
the Malabar garden. It is the ſame genus with the TRI“ 
CHOSANTHES of Linnzus, deſcribed in his Genera Plan- 
tarum, p. 466. 

ANGUINEAL bhyperbila. See HyPERBOLA, and CuRvx. 

ANGUINEI verſus, in Poetry, thoſe which may be read 
backwards. 

Theſe are otherwiſe called recurrent verſes. Such, e. g. 
are ; 

Optimum jus, lex amica, vox diſerta. 

Diſerta vox, amica lex, jus, optimum. 

ANGUINUM ovum, among Ancient Writers, denotes an 
extraordinary ſort of an egg, ſaid to be produced by the 
joint ſaliva of a cluſter of ſnakes z being toſſed up on 
high by the hiſs, and thus caught in the air by the 
druids. It was endued, they ſaid, with many marvel- 
lous virtues. | 

ANGUIS, the sx AKE, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Zozlogy, 
makes a diſtin&t and large genus of the order of ſer- 
pents, and claſs of 9 animals; the character 
of which is, their having no ſeet, and a ſcaly body of a 
cylindric figure. See SNAKE. 

AnGuis Aculapit, fee CoLUBER. 

ANGUIUM api, a name given to a ſuppoſed ſtone in 

Germany, which is of a cylindric figure, and has a ca- 

vity capable of admitting a finger, and of a yellow co- 

lour, with a great many variegations. The vulgar call 
it duchaneck, and have an idle opinion of its having its 

origin in ſome manner from a ſerpent ant. De t. 

who had ſeen many of them, declares them to be ſicti- 

tious, and made of glaſs tinged with two or three colours. 

ANGULAR, ſomething that relates to, or hath, angles. 
Angular objects at a dune appear round; the little in- 
equalities diſappearing at a much leſs diſtance than the 
bulk of the body. 

ANGULAR notion is a compound kind of motion, wherein 
the moveable both ſlides and revolves at the ſame time. 
Such is the motion of the wheel of a coach, or other 
vehicle. 

The phenomena, & c. of ſuch motion, ſec accounted ſor 
under the article RoTA Ariftotcllica, 

ANGULAR, acute, ſection, ſee ACUTE. 

ANGULAR capital, ſee CAPITAL. 

ANGULAR column, ſee COLUMN. 

ANGULAR niche, {ce NICHE. 

ANGULAR mation, in Aſtronomy, is the increaſe of the diſ- 

tance between any two planets, revolving round any body 
as the common centre of their motion. 
The quantity of this motion is expreſſed by two right 
lines, drawn from the ſaid centre to the revolving bo. 
dies; which will open wider, and conſequently the an- 
gle will grow greater, as the revolving bodies part far- 
ther and farther from one another, 

ANGULARIS ſcapulæ, in Anatomy, a name given by Win- 
flow, and ſome others, to the muſcle of the ſhoulder ge- 
nerally called the LEVATOR ſcapulæ. 

ANGURIA, in Botany, ſce Water-Meron. 

ANGUSTICLAVIA, or AncvusrTus CLavvs, in Anti- 

uity, a tunica, embroidered with little purple ſtuds, worn 
b the knights. 

he word is compounded of anguftus, Here and clavus, 
Aud; becauſe thoſe ornaments were ſmaller in this gar- 
ment than in the /aticlavia, which was worn by the ſe- 
nators. 

ANHALDIN, anhaldinum, an epithet given to various me- 
dicines, formerly kept as ſecrets in the family of Anhalt. 


| Three of the moſt celebrated medicines under this deno- 
mipation are a corroſive, a water, and a fpirit, _ 
| & 


The word is derived from anguilla, an eel, and forma, | 
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The corroſive, as deſcribed by Burggrave, is compounded | 


of calcined antimony, ſubhmate mercury, fal ammo- 
niac, and calcined tartar, diſtilled and rectiſied. 
The deſcription of the Anbaltin water is given in the 
common diſpenſatories, and that of the ſpirit may be 
found in De Spina. 

ANHELITUS fignifies a ſhortneſs and thickneſs of breath; 
as in an ASTHMA, Hee RESPIRATION. 


The word is Latin, formed of the verb anhelo, I breathe | 


with difficulty. : 
ANHIMA, in Zoology, the name of a Braſilian bird, ſome- 
what reſembling the crane-family, but not regularly of 
it. It is diſtinguiſhed in a very ſingular manner from all 
other birds, having a long ſingle horn on its head, in- 
ſerted a little above the origin of the beak, and ſtanding 
forwards, and a little bent downwards. This is of two 
or three fingers breadth long, and is flender and round, 
as if nicely turned, and is of a bony fubſtance, and 
fine white colour ; and on the front of each wing it has 
two other ſuch horns growing from the ſubſtance of the 
bone. It is found about waters, and is a very vora- 
cious bird, but feeds only on vegetables. It is longer 
than a ſwan; and is of a mixed colour of black, grey, 
and white, with a very little yellow in ſome places. It 
is always ſeen male and female together; and the male is 
twice as large as the female, which is here deſcribed, 
and is larger than our ſwan. It makes a very loud noiſe, 


often repeating the notes, vybu, tyhu. Marcgrave's Hiſt. | 


Braſil. 


ANHINGA, in Zoology, the name of a very elegant Brafi- | 


lian water fowl. It is about the ſize of our common 
duck ; its beak is ſtraight, very ſharp, not thick, and 
about three fingers breadth long, and has all along the 
middle, as well above as below, a long feries of hooked 
prickles all bending backwards. Its head is ſmall, and 
its neck ſlender and long, not leſs than a foot in length; 
its legs are ſhort, and its toes connected by a mem- 
brane, as in the cormorant and duck-kind. Its tail is 
ten fingers breadth long; its wings, when folded, reach 
not more than half the length of the tail; its head and 
neck are yellowiſh, and covered with extremely ſoft vel- 
vet-like feathers ; its breaſt, belly, and thighs, are of a 
ſilvery white. The upper part of its back is brown 
ſpotted with yellow, and the reſt all black. It is com- 
mon on the Braſilian ſhores, and feeds on fiſh. Marc- 
grave's Hiſt. Brafil. 

ANHLOTE, in Law, a ſingle tribute or tax. 'The words 
anhlote, and anſcot, are mentioned in the laws of William 
the Conqueror; and their ſenſe is, that every one ſhould 
pay, according to the cuſtom of the country, his part 
and ſhare, as ſcot and lot, &c. Leg. W. I. cap. 64. 

ANHUIBA, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 
call the SA5SAFRAS tree, the wood of which is ſo much 
uſed in medicine. 

ANHYDROS, in Botany, a name given by the ancient 
Greeks, and from them copied by the Romans in the 
time of Pliny, to expreſs one of thoſe kinds of the 
STRYCHNA, or night-ſhades, which when taken inter- 
nally cauſed madneſs. 

ANI, in Zzology, the name of a Braſilian bird, ſomewhat 
allied to the PAROQUETTE kind. It is about the ſize of 
a thruſh, and is all over black. It is very common in 
the woods, but is not eaten. Marcgrave's Hiſt. Braſil. 

ANIL, in Natural Hiſtory, the ſhrub from whoſe leaves 
and ſtalks IN DIG o is prepared. It is alſo called Nil. 
For the method of preparing indigo from it, ſee Id DIG. 

ANIMA, a sour; whether rational, ſenſitive, or vegeta- 
tive. 

The word is pure Latin, formed of ayzwos, breath. 

ANIMA is ſometimes uſed by phylicians to denote the 
principle of life in the body. 

In which ſenſe Willis calls the blood anima brutalis. 

ANIMA is alſo figuratively uſed by chemiſts for the volatile 
principles in bodies, whereby they are capable of being 
raiſed by the fre. 

In which ſenſe, we meet with anima jaſpidis, the ſoul of 
JASPER, &c. Phil. Tranſ. 1 p- 2233. 

ANIMA is more peculiarly applied to ſimple medicines, 
artfully exalted by ſolution and extraCtion to a high de- 
gree of power. 

In which ſenſe, we meet with anima alces, anima rhabar- 
bari, anima vencris, &c. 

Sometimes alſo it denotes medicines which are peculiarly 
2 to particular parts of the body. Thus we meet 
With a 

ANIMA articulorum, which is a denomination ſometimes 
given to HERMODACTYLS; on account of their efficacy 
in diſorders of the joints. 

AxIMA Hepatis, ſoul of the liver; a term applied by the 
che miſts to the / martis, ſalt of iron or ſteel; on ac- 
count its uſe in diſtempers of that part. 


It is more uſually preſcribed under the name of vitriolum 


martis. 


ANIMA pulmonum, uſed for crocs, or ſaffron; by 


* „ ay 1 
* 
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re of 
its ſuppoſed great uſe in diſeaſes of the lungs. Aon ©; 


ANntMA mundi, q. d. fol of the world, or of the uni ve 
denotes a certain pure ethereal ſubſtance or ſpirit, dt. 
fuſed, according to many of the ancient Philoſopher. 
through the maſs of the world, informing, aQuaiy,” 
and uniting the divers parts thereof into one great, & 
fect, organical, and vital body or animal. Or 
Plato treats at large of the Jun 7s 99M, in his T; 
maæut; and is even ſuppoſed to be the author of . 
dogma z yet are interpreters much at # loſs about . 
meaning. Ariſtotle, however, taking it in the com... 
and obvious ſenſe, ſtrenuouſly oppoſes it. 5 
The modern Platoniſts explain their maſter's ani» my; 
by a certain univerſal ethereal ſpirit, which in the hes. 
vens exiſts perfectly pure, as retaining its proper nature. 
but on earth, pervading elementary bodies, and ing. 
mately mixing with all the minute atoms thereof, it 3. 
ſumes ſomewhat of their nature, and becomes of a Pt 
euliar kind. So the poet: | 


12 intus alit, totoſque inſuſa per artus 
Tens agitat molem, & magno ſe corpore miſcet. 


They add, that this anima mundi, which more immed;. 
ately reſides in the celeſtial regions as its proper ſez 
moves and governs the heavens in ſach manner, as tha 
the heavens themſelves firſt received their exiſtence from 
the fecundity of the ſame ſpirit : for that this anima, be- 
ing the primary ſource of life, every where breathed x 
ſpirit like itſelf, by virtue whercof various kinds of thing; 
were framed conformable to the divine ideas. 
The notion of an anima mundi is rejected by moſt of the 
modern philoſophers ; though M. du Hamel thinks, 
without any great ceaſon, ſince the generality of them 
admit fomething very much like it. Thus the Peripa. 
tetics have recourſe to celeſtial influxes, in order to ac. 
count for the origin of forms, and the ſecret powers of 
bodies. 
The Carteſians have their ſubtile matter, which anſwers 
to moſt of the uſes and intentions of Plato's an mund; 
being ſuppoſed to flow from the ſun, and the other hea- 
venly bodies, and to be diffuſed through all the parts of 
2 world, to be the ſource or principle of all motion, 
e. | 
Some later philoſophers in the place of theſe ſubſtitute 
fire; and others a ſubtle elaſtic ſpirit, or medium, diffuſed 
through all parts of ſpace. 
The principal thin objefted, on the Chriſtian ſcheme, 
againſt Plato's dodrine of the anima mundi, is, that it 
mingles the Deity too much with the creatures ; con- 
founds, in ſome meaſure, the workman with his work, 
making this, as it were, a part of that, and the ſeveral 
er of the univerſe ſo many parts of the godhead,— 
et is the ſame principle aſſerted by Seneca, Epiſt. 92. 
Totum hoc quo continemur, & unum eft, & Deus. Et ii 
ejus ſumus, & membra 


ANIMA gemmarum, a term uſed by Becher, and ſome others, 


to expreſs that principle, to which the gems, and other 

beautiful ſtones, owe their colours. 

This anima lapidum is no more than the metalline ſulphur 

to which theſe ſtones and gems, naturally colourleſs, 

owe their tinges; and, like other metalline ſulphurs, it 

may be raiſed and evaporated by fire. Becher, Phyt. 
ubt. 


ANIMA ſaturni, the ſoul of lead, a preparation of lead, ſerv- 


ing to many purpoſes in the enamel work. The method 
of making it is this: put litharge, powdered fine, into 
a glazed earthen veſſel, and pour diſtilled vinegar upon 
it to the height of four fingers; let it ſtand till the v. 
negar is of a white or milky hue : pour off this coloured 
vinegar, and put on freſh, and fo do till the vinegar will 
no longer be coloured by the litharge z then ſet theſe hr 
quors together in open glazed earthen veſſels, that the 
white powder may ſubſide, and the vinegar be poured oft 
clear. 'This white ſubſtance is the anima ſaturni. Some- 
times this white matter will not precipitate without the 
addition of water; and ſometimes it is neceſſary to ev 
porate the liquors ; but, by that means, it is always pte- 
pared, Neri's Art of Glaſs, p. 184. 

ANIMADVERSION ſometimes ſignifies corredion ; and 
ſometimes remarks or obſervations made on a book, &c. 
and ſometimes, a ſerious conſideration and reflection on 
any ſubject, by the rules of criticiſm. 

The word is formed of animus, the mind; and advert!, ! 
turn to. 

ANIMAL, a being, which, beſides the power of growing, 
increaſing, and producing its like, which vegetables like- 
wiſe have, is further endowed with ſenſation, and ſpou- 

| taneous loco-motion. | 
The word is derived from anima, foul ; and lite rally de- 
notes ſomething endued with a ſoul. 
An animal, reſpect being only had to the body not the 


ſoul, may be delined wich Boerhaave to be an organ. 
0, 


conſiſting of veſſels and juices, and taking in the 
ter of its nutriment by a part called a mouth ; whence 
mat conveyed into another called the inte/tines, into 
Wich it has roots implanted, whereby it draws in its 
bo \riſhment, after the manner of plants. 
oy have defined animals from their loco-motion, as be- 
_ f ſhifting from place to place; and plants, 
ing capable 0 8 P P? P . 
from their ſticking fait to the ſame ſubject : but on this 
incl le, oyſters, muſſels, cockles, &c. would be al- 
oft " xcluded from the claſs of animals, inaſmuch as 
they uſually adhere, or grow to rocks, &c. yet it is cer- 
tain, that thoſe creatures are real animals, as they have 
oth and ſtomachs to take in their food, and lacteals 
and meſenteric veins to receive it, and ſometimes can 
even move from place to place on occaſion.— Indeed, 
muſſels ſeem an exception from the former definition : 
if as is ſaid, that anomalous creature breathes, and re- 
ceives its nouriſhment, not at the mouth, but by the 
anus ; the part which we account its head, though with- 
out either eyes, ears, or tongue, or. any other apparatus, 
ſave a hole, which we may call its mouth, is an im- 
moveable part; being faſtened to one of the ſhells, ſo 
that it cannot ſeek for food, but the food muſt come to 
ſeek it. This food is water, which, as the ſhell opens, 
enters in at the anus of the, muſſel, which opens at the 
fame time; and paſling thence into certain canals, be- 
tween the inner ſurface of the ſhell, and the outer ſur- 
face of the animal, is ſaid to be conveyed thence into its 
mouth, by a certain motion, which the animal can pro- 
duce at pleaſure. ; 2 
We may, therefore, with Dr. Tyſon, fix the criter ian of 
an animal in a duclus alimentalis, i. e. a gula, ſtomach, 
and inteſtines : all which make but one continued canal. 
All animals, according to the molt probable and received 
opinion, come from eggs, and are there incloſed, as it 
were, in epitome, till the ſeed of the male penetrate their 
covering, and ſtretch them ſo that they become ready for 
hatching. 
There then enters into their veſſels a chylous juice ; 
which, being puſhed forwards by the ſpirits, circulates 
through the whole habit of the little body, nouriſhes and 
dilates it by little and little, and thus produces what we 
call growth. 
This circulation, repeated ſeveral times, refines and at- 
tenuates the juices, till at length they become of a red 
colour, and are converted into what we call % d. — This 
natural operation bears a great reſemblance to ſeveral 
chemical proceſſes, by which, in attenuating and diſ- 
ſolving oily or ſulphureous ſubſtances, they aſſume a 
red colour. 
The philoſophers comprehended man under the ſpecies 
of animals; and define him, a reaſonable animal; though 
among naturaliſts, &c. the term animal is uſually re- 
itrained to irrationals. 
Man, fays Litter, is as very an animal as any quadruped 
of them all; and moſt of his actions are reſolvable into 
inſtinct, notwithſtanding the principles which cuſtom 
and education have ſuperinduced. 
AxIMALs are ordinarily divided into terre/trial, aquatic, 
volatile, amphibious, inſefts, &c. 
Terreſtrial animals, are either guadrupeds, or reptiles. — 
Ouadrupeds have either the feet cloven, as the bullock ; 
or entire, as the horſe ; or divided into ſeveral toes or 
caws, as the dog, lion, &c. The other diviſions will 
be found under the words Fisu, BIRD, &c. 
For a general account of the various kinds of animal, 
we thall here ſubjoin Mr. Ray's ſcheme. 


body, 


| Animals are either, | 
fn, that is, ſuch as have blood, which breathe 
either by 
Lungs, have either 
Iwo ventricles in their heart, and thoſe either 
Viviparous. 
Aquatic, as the whale-kind, See WHALE. 
Terreſtrial, as quadrupeds. 
Oviparous, as birds. 
ba one ventricle in the heart, as frogs, tortoiſes, and 
ſerpents. 
Gills, as all ſanguineous fiſhes, except the whale-kind. 
£ngumeous, or without blood, which may be divided into 
Greater; and thoſe either 
Naked, 
Lerreſtrial, as naked ſnails. 
Aquatic, as the poulp, cuttle-fiſh, &c. 
Covered with a tegument, either 
ſ Cruſtaceous, as lobſters and cray- fiſni. 
l Veſtaceous, either 
nivalve, as limpets. 
Bivalve, as oyſters, muſſels, cockles, &c. 


"'urbinat a Pry a i 
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Vivi parous hairy animal;, or quadrupeds, are either 

# Hoofed, which are either 

Whole-footed, or hoofed, as the horſe and aſs: 
Cloven-footed, having the hoof divided into 

wo principal parts, called biſulca, either 

Such as chew riot the cud, as ſwine. 

Ruminant, or ſuch as chew the cud, divided into 
Such as have perpetual and hollow horns : - 

g Beef-kind, | 


_ = 


Sheep-kind, 
Goat-kind, 
[= as have ſolid, branched, and deciduous horns, 
as the deer-kind. 
Four parts, or quadriſulca, as the rhinoceros and hip- 
popotamus. | 
Clawed or digitate, having the foot divided into 
5755 parts or toes, having no nail:, as the camel- 


1 


kind, 

Many toes or claws, either 
Undivided, as the elephant. 
Divided, which have either 

Broad nails, and an human ſhape, as apes. 

Narrower and more pointed nails, which, in 
reſpect of their teeth, are divided into ſuch 
as have 

Many fore-teeth or cutters in each jaw : 

The greater, which have 

A ſhorter ſnout, and rounder head, as the cat-kind, 
A longer ſnout and head, as the dog-kind. 

The leſſer, the vermin or weazel-kind. 

Only two large and remarkable fore-teeth, all which are 
phytivorous, and are called the hair-kind. 

Some have objected to Ray's diviſion of animals, that all 
animals are ſanguineous, ſince all have a vital fluid cir- 
culating through veins and arteries, though it be not of 
a red colour in all, the eſſential character of the blood 
lying not in its crimſon colour, but in its office: in 
which view every fluid, by whoſe motion through veſ- 
ſels the life of an animal is ſuſtained, may be denomi- 
nated BLOOD, 
But this is rather a diſpute about words than things. 
The celebrated Linnzus has diſtributed anima'is into fix 
claſſes, viz. mammalia, aves, amphibia, piſces, inſecta, ver- 
mes. Each claſs is divided into a certain number of or- 
ders, and each order is again ſubdivided into genera or 
kinds, each of which contains a variety of ſpecies. 'The 
ſyſtem of this ingenious naturaliſt includes 354 kinds, 
and near 6000 known ſpecies. Sylema Nature. 

For particulars relating to animals, their numbers, ana- 

logous ſtructure, ſagacity, inſtinct, &c. fee CREA rion, 

ARK, HEapD, Neck, Tait, Foor, HRS, Hoof, 

STORGE, INSTINCT, &c. 

ANIMALS confift of fo!:ds, or firm parts, as fleſh, bones, 
membranes, &c. and fluids, as blood, &c.—Of an in- 
termediate kind may perhaps be reckoned fat, &c. 

'The ſolids are mere earth, bound together by {ome oily 
humour; and accordingly they are reducible by fire into 

ſuch earth again. 

Thus a bone, being perfectly purged of all its moiſture 

by calcination, is found a mere earth, which the leaſt 
force will crumble into duſt, for want of the natural 
gluten : yet the ſame bone, by immerging it in water or 
oil, becomes firm and ſtrong again; and more fo in oil 
than in water. And thus cupels are made of animal 
earth, which will ſuſtain the utmoſt effect of fire. 
The fluid parts of animals are the cruder as they are leſs 
diſtant from the lacteals, and abſorbent veſſels.— Thus 
chyle is little elſe but a vegetable juice; but in its far- 
ther progreſs, it gradually lays aſide its vegetable cha- 
racters, till after a number ot circulations it becomes a 
perfect animal juice under the denomination of blood, 
from whence the other humours are all derived, 
Animal ſubſtances have been diftinguithed from thoſe of ve- 
getables by two circumſtances : the firſt, that when burnt 
they are found perfectly infipid ; all animal falts being 
volatile, and flying off with heat: the contrary of which 
is found in vegetables, which conſtantly retain ſome 
fixed ſalt in all their aſhes. 

The ſecond, that no pure acid is contained in any ani- 

mal juice; nor can any acid fait be extracted from the 

ſame: the contrary of which is found in all vegetables. 

See AC1D, 

Yet are animals reconverted into their vegetable nature, 

buy putreſaction. 

ANIMALS, oviparous, fee Ovipakous. 

ANIMALS, Tapacious, fee RAPACIOUS. 

ANIMALS, generation of, ſce GENERATION, _, 5 
ANIMALS make the ſubject of that branch of natural hit- 
tory called Zovlogy, | 

The ſtructure of animals, with their diſorders, remedies, 

&c. make the ſubject of anatomy, medicine, &Cc. 

Animals make the principal figures in heraldry ; both as 

bearings, and as fupporters, &c. 


* 


ANIMAL 
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human ſouls were converted by means of certain reli- 


ANI 


Ax1MAL is alſo uſed adjectively, to denote ſomething that 
belongs to, or partakes of, the nature of an animal body. 
Thus we ſay animal food, animal oxconomy, &c. 
Moraliſts frequently 4 the animal part, which is the 
ſenſible, fleſhy part of man, to the rational part, which 
is the underſtanding. . 

ANIMAL ations are thoſe peculiar to animals; or which 
belong to animals, as ſuch. 

Such are SENSATION, and muſcular MOTION, 

ANIMAL fl:wer, in Zoology, a name given by Mr. Griffith 
Hughes to an animal, or z-ophyton, ſomewhat reſembling 
the flower of the marygold, but of a paler yellow. 
This name ſeems well adapted to the animal; for its 
claws, or tentacles, being diſpoſed in regular circles, and 
tinged with a er of bright lively colours, very nearly 
repreſent the beautiful petals of ſome of our moſt ele- 
gantly fringed and radiated flowers: ſuch as the carna- 
tion, marygold, and anemone. Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. 
ix. p. 110. | 

Ae functions, among Phyſicians. See FUNCTION. 


ANIMAL glue, ſee GLUE. 
ANIMAL gods, dii animales, in Mythology, thoſe into which 


ious ceremonies. 
beo has written expreſly on the animal gods. 

ANIMAL heat, ſee Hear. 

ANIMAL hunger, ſee HUNGER. 

ANIMAL liquors, —The common opinion is, that all the 
animal liquors, excepting chyle and milk, are of an alca- 
leſcent nature; but M. Queſnay, in his book Sur POecs- 
nomie Ani male, affirms, that our gelatinous liquors contain 
a very aceſcent ſalt, capable of reſiſting a heat of two 
hundred degrees. The proof of which, ſays he, offers 
itſelf daily to every one. Who is it that has not re- 
marked, that broth made with fleſh well freed from fat, 
when corrupted, becomes as ſour as verjuice ? The 
foundation on which M. Queſnay builds his doctrine 
concerning animal liquors, is the ſeparation of milk into 
its oily, cheeſy, and watery ſubſtances. Med. Efl. 


Edinb. 
ANIMAL motion is the ſame with what we call muſcular mo- 


t10n. 
It is divided into two branches; natural or involuntary, 
and ſpontaneous. 

ANIMAL oeconomy, ſee OEconony. 

ANIMAL oil, ſee Oil. 

ANIMAL ſecretion is the act whereby the divers juices of 
the body are ſecreted or ſeparated from the common 
maſs of blood, by means of the glands. See SECRE- 
TION. 

ANIMAL ſÞirits are a fine ſubtile juice or humour in ani- 
mal bodies; ſuppoſed by many to be the great inſtru- 
ment of muſcular motion, ſenſation, &c. 

The ancients diſtinguiſhed ſpirits into three kinds, viz. 
animal, vital, and vegetative: but the moderns have re- 
duced them to one ſort, viz. animal; about the nature of 
which, and the matter whence they are formed, great 
diſputes have ariſen _— anatomiſts, though their very 
exiſtence has never been fairly proved. 
In the Hiſtory of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, an. 1759, there is an ingenious memoir on this 
ſubject by M. Bertin. He undertakes to prove that the 
nervous fluid, or animal ſpirits, circulate z that if they 
depart from the brain they return to it by the nerves. 
In ſhort, he propoſes to form the courſe of this fluid 
into a ſyſtem of circulation, leſs demonſtrable, indeed, 
to the {.nſes, than that of the circulation of the blood, 
but, in other reſpects, grounded on equally ſolid rea- 
ſons. 
As it is hard to define what could never yet be brought 
under the judgment of our ſenſes, all that we ſhall here 
offer concerning them, is, that they muſt needs be ex- 
tremely ſubtile ee which eſcape all manner of exa- 
mination by the ſenſes, though ever ſo well aſſiſted; 
and pervade the tracts of the nerves, which yet have no 
diſcoverable cavity or perforation; nor could ever by 
any experiment be collected; yet are conſtantly moving 
in vaſt quantities, as they muſt of neceſſity be, to per- 
form all thoſe mighty operations which are aſcribed to 
them. —However, the antiquity of the opinion claims 
ſome reverence. 
By the help of theſe ſpirits we are furniſhed with a vaſt 
number of precarious ſolutions of great phenomena ; and 
without them we mult leave a great chaſm in the philo- 
ſophical hiſtory of animal bodies; but after all, the phe- 
nomena that would in this caſe be unexplained, are, it 
may be, to us inexplicable. 
'They are ſuppoſed to be ſeparated in the brain, from the 
ſubtileſt parts of the blood z and thence carried, by the 
nerves, to all the parts of the body, for the performance 
of all animal and vital functions. 
ANIMAL ſub/lances comprehend all the component parts of 


ANI 


ANIMAL foffile ſublances, thoſe found buried in the e 
at various depths, and embodied among various /rq; 
Theſe are principally of four kinds: 1. Sea-ſhell; 1 
The teeth, bony palate, and bones of fiſhes, 3 The 
bones of land animals. And, 4. Complete fiſh. See 
Foſſile Bones, Foffile SHELLs, MARINE remain; and 
Feſfile Ivory. T 
ANIMAL ſubſtances, fermentative quality of. See Fermeyy 
and r 0 . 
ANIMAL /y/tem imports the whole claſs of beings 
erg ip # 1 OO I08 
In which ſenſe animal fy//em amounts to the ſame with 
what chemiſts, and others, call the animal kingdom. 
ANIMAL is alſo ſometimes applied, in à figurative ſenſ 
to artificial or moral things. * 
Hobbes conſiders government as a huge complex cin 
under the denomination of Leviathan. N 
The reaſon of the appellation is founded on the ana] 
between an animal, and a political body. The ſoverei 
or legiſlative power anſwers to the ſoul; the magiſtrate 
to the limbs or members; rewards and puniſkmentz are 
the nerves; riches, the ſtrength ; counſellors, the fa. 
culty of memory; equity, reaſon z ſedition, ſickneſs. 
civil war, death. 4 
ANIMALCULE, ANIMALCULUM, a diminutive of ani. 
mal; expreſſing ſuch a minute creature as is either 
ſcarce, or not at all, diſcernible by the naked eye. 
Such are thoſe numerous inſets which croud the water 
in the ſummer months; changing it ſometimes of ; 
deep or pale-red colour, ſometimes of a yellow, &e, 
Theſe often ſeem to be of the ſhrimp-kind, and the 
moſt common one is called by Swammerdam, pulex apuc- 
ticus arboreſcens, The cauſe of their concourſe, at this 
time, Mr. Derham obſerves, is to perform their air, 
He adds, that they afford a comfortable food to many 
water animals.—The green ſcum, on the top of ſtagnant 
waters, is often nothing elſe but prodigious numbers of 
another ſmaller order of animalcules ; which, in all pro- 
bability, ſerve for food to the ces aguatici. 
The microsCoPE diſcovers legions of animalcules in moſt 
liquors, as water, wine, vinegar, beer, dew, &c. In 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, we have obſervations of 
the animalcules in rain water, in ſeveral chalybeat waters, 
infuſions of pepper, bay-berries, oats, barley, wheat, &c. 
The human ſeed has been obſerved by divers authors to 
contain great numbers of animalcules. 
Thoſe who have made the moſt minute reſearches, and 
the moſt accurate inquiries, into the natures of the ſe- 
veral objects ſubjected to their ſenſes, have found that 
the ſubſtances upon which they employed their curioſity, 
were often quite different from what at firſt view they 
appeared to be. Thus, for inſtance, the whole earth 
has been found repleniſhed with an inexhauſtible ſtore 
of what we ſhould leaſt of all ſuſpect; that is, an in- 
finite number of animalcules floating in the air we breathe, 
ſporting in the fluids we drink, or adhering to the ſe- 
veral objects we ſee and handle. The conjectures and 
hypotheſes relating to the production, generation, ſtrue- 
ture, and uſes of theſe animalcules, have been as various 
as were ever contrived by caprice, or embraced by cre- 
dulity. Not to bewilder ourſelves, however, in. thelz 
labyrinths, but to confine our aſſertions to actual diſco- 
veries; by the aſſiſtance of the Mickoscopk we not 
only perceive that ſuch animalcules exiſt, but are allo eu- 
abled, in ſome degree, to determine their fhapes, and 
the various peculiarities of their motion. 
This contemplation of animalcules has made the ideas of 
infinitely ſmall bodies extremely familiar to us. A mite 
was anciently thought the limit of littleneſs; but we are 
not now ſurpriſed to be told of animals twenty-ſeren 
millions of times ſmaller than a mite. 
Minute animals are found proportionably much ſtronger, 
more active and vivacious than large ones. The ſpring 
of a flea in its leap, how vaſtly does it out-ſtrip any 
thing — animals are capable of? A mite, how 
vaſtly faſter does it run than a race-horſe ? M. de Ife 
has given the computation of the velocity of a little 
creature ſcarce viſible by its ſmallneſs, which he found 
to run three inches in half a ſecond ; ſuppoſing now 3 
feet to be the fifteenth part of a line, it muſt make 75 
ſteps in the ſpace of three inches ; that is, it mull uf 
its legs 500 times in a ſecond, or in the ordinary pulls 
tion of an artery, Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. 1711. p. 23+ , 
Dr. Hill, in his Hiſtory of Animals, has arranged ai. 
malcules under three claſſes : 1. Such as have vo ta 
nor any viſible limbs. 2. Thoſe which have tails, but 
no vihle limbs. And, 3. Thoſe which have viſible 
limbs; and each claſs is ſubdivided into ſeveral di 
genera. Hiſt. Anim. p. 1, &c. 
ANIMALCULES, viſible, thoſe which may be diſcerned by 
the naked eye. 
Such, e. gr. are mites, divers ſpecies of inſects, reptiles 


animals, of what uſe or intention ſoever they may be. 


and other vermin. 
Axial 


ANI 


ble. Naturaliſts ſuppoſe another ſpe- 
arc ef invigble animalcules, Sn Roch as os 
cies Or ar rage eyen of the beſt microſcopes, and give 
the cog! pable conjectures in relation to them. Reaſon 
_y P. give ſome ſupport to the exiſtence of infi- 
and ana 5) ptible animalcules. | 
nite * d eye, ſay ſome, takes in from the elephant to 
* 10 but there commences a new order reſerved 
* 1 microſcope, which comprehends all theſe 
* * mite, to thoſe twenty-ſeven millions of times 
ute T and this order cannot be yet ſaid to be ex- 
wer ah if the microſcope be not arrived at its laſt per- 
—_— mics oſcopical, thoſe only diſcoverable by the 
4 a large magniſier. Theſe, according to ſome, 
oy, under the denomination of inviſible animalcules. 


ANI 


in general to the ſame principle. A late wiiter at Pas 
ris, who aſſumed the title of an Engliſh phyſician, hag 
done more. He not only accounts 2 all diſeaſes, but 
for the operations of all medicines, from the hypotheſis 
of animalcules. He has peculiar animals for every diſ- 
eaſe : ſcorbutic animalcules, podagrical animalcules, vario- 
lous animalculet, &c. all at his ſervice. 

But as moſt diſcoveries in natural philoſophy have laid a 
foundation for the warm imaginatic#.s of ſome men to 
form viſionary theories, to the great prejudice of real 
knowlege ; ſo thoſe relating to animalcu/a have beer 


drawn in, however improperly, to ſupport the moſt 


whimſical and chimerical ſyſtems. 
See a variety of microſcopical objects, animal, wveget ble, 


and mineral, delineated in table, Microscurical Oe- 
JECTS and DisCOVERIES. 


The exceſſive minuteneſs of theſe animalcules conceals | ANIMATE, AximaTED, ſomething endued with life, or 


the human eye unarmed. One of the won- 
84 modern ohiloſophy is, to have invented 
means for þringing creatures, to us ſo imperceptible, 
under our cognitance and inſpection. An object a thou- 
(and times too little to be able to affect our ſenſe, ſhould 
ſcem to have been very ſafe. Let we have extended our 
views over animals, to whom theſe would be moun- 
tains. In reality, molt of our microſcopical animalcules 
are of ſo ſmall à magnitude, that * a lens, whoſe 
focal diſtance is the tenth part of an inch, they only y 
ear as ſo many points; that is, their parts cannot 
diſtinguiſhed, ſo that they appear from the vertex of that 
lens under an angle not exceeding a minute. If we 
inveſtigate the magnituce of ſuch an object, it will be 
ſound nearly equal to recess of an inch long. Sup- 
poſing — * theſe animalcules of a cubic figure, that 
js, of the ſame length, breadth, and thickneſs, their 
magnitude would be expreſſed by the cube of the fraction 
—_— that is, by the number of TT7551555905 057559555) 
that is, ſo many parts of a ſquare inch is each animalcule 
equal to. It is ſtritly true of theſe animalcules, that 
many thouſands of them may dance on the point of a 
{mall needle. 
There are in ſome liquors animalcules ſo ſmall, as upon 
calculation the whole magnitude of the earth is not 
found large enough to be a third proportional to theſe 
minute floating animals, and the whales in the ocean. 
With regard to their ſtructure and ceconomy, animalcules 
are found of divers ſorts ; ſome formed like fiſh, others 
reptile, others hexapedal, ſome horned, &c. In ſeveral 
kinds, however ſmall, it is caſy to diſcover the form of 
their mouths, their proboſcides, horns, &c. the motions 
of their hearts, lungs, and other parts. 
Erery animalcule being an organized body, how delicate 
and ſubtile muſt the parts be, that are neceſſary to con- 
ſtitute it, and to preſerve its vital actions ] It is hard to 
conceive, how in ſo narrow a compaſs, there ſhould be 
contained a heart to be the fountain of life, muſcles ne- 
ceſſary to its motions, glands for the ſecretion of its 
fluids, ſtomach and bowels to digeſt its food, and other 
innumerable members, without which an animalcule can- 
not ſubſiſt. But ſince every one of theſe members is 
alſo an organical body, they mult have likewiſe parts ne- 
ceſſary to their actions. For they conſiſt of fibres, mem- 
branes, coats, veins, arteries, nerves, and an almoſt in- 
hnite number of fine tubes like thoſe, whoſe ſmallneſs 
ſeems to exceed all efforts of imagination. But there 
are ſome parts that ought almoſt to be infinitely leſs than 
theſe, as the fiuids that flow along theſe fine tubes, the 
blood, lymph, and animal ſpirits, whoſe ſubtilty, even 
in large animals, is incredible. 
Leewenhozck caiculates that a thouſand million of ani- 
malcula, which are diſcovered in common water, are not 
altogether ſo large as a common grain of ſand. This 
author, upon examining the male Germ of various ani- 
mals, diſ-overed in many, infinite numbers of animal- 
cule, not larger than thoſe abovementioned. In the milt 
a ſingle cod-fiſh, there are more animals than there 
ac men upon the whole earth; and yet a grain of ſand 
is bigger than four millions of them. The white mat- 
ter alſo, which ſticks to the teeth, abounds with animal- 
cules of various figures, to which vinegar is fatal; and it 


eels. 
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The 


a living ſoul. 


In mechanics, animats p1wer is uſed to denote a man, or 
brute 3 in contradiſtinction to inanimate power, as ſprings, 
weights, &c. 
Naturaliſts and „ vary extremely in aſſigning 
the characters, RY and ſpecies of animate bodies.— 
Some include ſtocks and ſtones in this rank; others ex- 
clude brutes themſelves. 
Some of the philoſophers have held all nature to be ani- 
mated; that the ſun, the earth, the planets, rivers, trees, 
ſtones, & e are ſo many animals; others, that the whole 
ſyſtem is only one huge animal, informed with a ſoul, 
or anima mundi. 
ANIMATED bor/ſe hairs. See Horse hairs. 
ANIMATED is alſo uſed to denote a thing impregnated 
with vermin or ANIMALCULES. 
In this ſenſe the whole earth may be ſaid to be animated ; 
ſince in every part of it we meet with an infinite num- 
ber of animals, either viſible or inviſible ; they are found 
in air, water, earth, plants, and even in the hardeſt 
ſtones z and there is perhaps no animal known, which 
does not breed numbers of others in the different parts 
of its body. ; 
ANIMATED mercury, among Chemi/ts, ſignifies quickſilver, 
impregnated with ſome fable and ſpirituous particles, 
ſo as to render it capable of growing hot when mingled 
with gold. 
ANIMATED needle, a needle touched with a load-ſtone, or 
MAGNET, 
ANIMATION fignifies the informing of an animal body 
with a foul. 
Thus the fetus of the womb is ſaid to come to its oni- 
mation, when it begins to act as a true animal: or after 
the female that bears it is guick, as the common way of 
expteſſion is. 
The learned are not agreed about the time when the ſe- 
male becomes quick; ſome compute it at forty days af- 
ter conception; others fix it about the middle of the 
term of GESTATION, 
T. Fienus Gardinius, Verde, Fort. Licetus, F. de Bon- 
nonia, have written expreſly on the animation of the 
FOETUS; Fr. Zanellis on the animation of the SEED. 
ANIMATION is alſo uſed by ſome mechanical phil:ſephers, 
for the act of ſoliciting the deſcent of a body, ſo as to 
give it continually new degrees of ACCELERATION, 
ANIMATION is alſo uſed by Alchemr/is for the operation of 
fermenting a white foliated earth, with a kind of philo- 
ſophical or celeſtial water or ſulphur. 
ANIMATION is allo uſed in a moral or figurative ſenſe, for 
the act of giving life and force to a diſcourſe, or the like. 
ANIMATION is alſo uſed by hermetic philoſophers, to denote 
a certain ſtate of perfection to which a body is brought 
by ſome appropriate proceſs, in virtue whereof it be- 
comes capable of producing ſome extraordinary ph@nc- 
mena. 
ANIME, AmiNE & cancamum in Pharmacy, a kind of re- 
ſin, whereof there are two kinds, the weſtern, and e- 
ern. This reſin is the produce of an American tree, of 
which we have no certain account. 
The weſtern flows from an inciſion of a tree in New 
Spain, called coxrbaril; it is tranſparent, and of a colour 
like that of frankincenſe; its ſmell is very agreeable, and 


is known that vinegar contains animalcules in the ſhape of | it ealily conſumes in the fire. 
In ſhort, according to this author, there is ſcarce |. 


or 4 thing which corrupts, without producing animal-| the firſt is white ; the ſecond blackiſh, in ſmell like 


The eaftern gum @nme is diſtinguiſhed into three kinds: 


myrrh ; the third pale, reſinous, and dry. 


Animaleula are ſaid to be the cauſe of various diſorders. Anime, according to Neumann, is a reſin totally ſoluble 
itch, from ſeveral experiments, is affirmed to be a] in ſpirit of wine. It is called improperly gum anime. 


| var wy ariling from the irritations of a ſpecies of ani=| Other authors mention two ſubſtances, to which this 
| ' a found in the puſtules of that ailment z whence | name is given, one of which is brought from India, and 


mne communication of 


by it by contact from one to another - zht fron alil, and 
eifec 5 conceived, as alſo the reaſon of the cure being lar in appearance and inſolubility in ſpirit of wine, or 
frm bu y cutaneous applications. On this foundation in water, to the ſubltance called gum copal, All the 
Ny ve attributed the ſmall-pox and meaſles, and in- | anime which is to be found in ſhops of druggitts is of 
-110us diſeaſes ; others the epilepſy, &c. to animalcules. this latter kind; and if it does not proceed from the 


is reſinous; the other is brought from Braſil, and is mi- 


22115 goes farther, and pretends to reduce all diſeaſes | ſame tree as gu: cal, is ſcarcely diſtinguithable from it. 


The 


The ſmall tears are the pureſt; it has little taſte, but an 
agrerable ſmell; it eaſily breaks between the teeth; but 
if chewed for ſome time it ſoftens and becomes adhe- 
five, Laid on red-hot iron, it melts immediately, catches 
flame, and burns quickly away, leaving a little white 
aſhes. In our ſhops, we have only the American ſorts 
of this reſin. 
The beſt gum anime ought to be white, dry, friable, 
clean, of a good ſ ell, that ſoon conſumes when thrown 
into the fire; and that contains a great deal of oil and 
eſſential ſalt. 
It is proper to diſcuſs, to ſoften and diflipate cold hu- 
mours, and is therefore good for the head-ach; to 
ftrengthen the brain they apply it to the top of the head, 
and perfume night-caps with it: it is alſo uſed for cleanſ- 
ing and cicatriſing wounds. 
Its principal uſe in medicine is external; in cold, pain- 
ful, rheumatic, flatulent affections of the head, nerves, 
and joints; palſies, contractions, relaxations, contuſions, 
&c. It is an ingredient in plaſters, and cerates, for 

. theſe purpoſes. 

Animt, in Heraldry, is where the eyes, &c. of a rapa- 
cious creature are born df a different colour from the 
reſt of the creature. 
The French ſay anime, the Engliſh incenſed, the Latins 
inſenſus, of ſuch or ſuch a colour. 

ANIMELLA, the glands under the ears, &c. called alſo 
lacticinea. 

ANIMETTA, in El ſaſtical Writers, denotes the pall or 
cloth wherewith the cup is covered in the euchariſt. 

ANIMI deliquium, fee LipoTHYMIA and SWOONING. 

ANINGA, in Commerce, a root growing in the Caribbee 

iſlands, of uſe in the refinement of ſugar, 
The decoction of this root is found a more certain, as 
well as more innocent means of clariſying ſugar, than 
the ſublimate and arſenic uſed for this purpoſe, before 
the diſcovery of the ag. 7 

ANISATUM, a name given to ANISE-SEED water. 

ANJOU cabbage, in Botany, fee CABBAGE. 

ANISCALPTOR, in Anatomy, a muſcle, otherwiſe called 
LATISSIMUS Dosi. 

ANISE-SEED, a medicinal ſecd, produced by an umbel- 
liferous plant of the ſame name, common in ſome gar- 
dens, of the pentandria digynia claſs. 

Tbe outer thin ſkin of the ſeeds of this plant contains 

an eſſential oil; and the kernel itſelf contains an in- 
odorous expreſſible oil. a can only operate as a mere 
reſinous ſubſtance, and may therefore be, not impro- 
perly, ſupplied by cheaper reſins. Neumann, p. 397. 
The plant which produces it, is a ſpecies of APIUM or 
PARSLY, called by Tournefort apium aniſum dictum, ſemine 
ſuaviolenti majori, parſſy with large ſweet-ſcented ſeeds, 
commonly called aniſe. It is a ſmall tender plant, pro- 
ducing one ſtalk, ſeldom ariſing above two feet high. It 
flowers and ſeeds in July, the root dying every year al- 
ter it has yielded ſeed. It is cultivated in Germany ; 
but the beſt ſeed, which is a ſmaller ſort, comes from 
Spain. The ſeed only is uſed, being one of the four 
greater hot ſeeds. 
Aniſeed is carminative, expelling wind out of the ſtomach 
and bowels, both given at the mouth, and in clyſters. 
It is frequently put into children's victuals for the gripes 
and wind. It is very uſeful againſt cold affections of 
the lungs, difficulty of breathing, and aſthma. Some 
commend it much to be taken frequently by nurſes to 
increaſe their milk. It is often uſed as a corrector of 
the ſtronger purgative medicines. The oil diſtilled from 
the ſeed is uſed for the ſame purpoſes ; and is often ap- 
plied outwardly in carminative and anodyne liniments; 
particularly for the pleuriſy, and other pains in the fide. 

ANnISE-SEED, flarry, aniſum flellatum, is a ſeed brought 
chiefly from Tartary; thus called from the affinity it 
bears in ſmell to the common ani/e-ſeed, and the ſtar- like 
figure of its capſula ſeminalis. 

It was firſt brought into Europe from the Philippine 
iſlands by an Engliſh mariner, named Thomas Candy, 
in his return from a voyage round the world in the year 
1601.— The natives call it damor and zing:; the Eu- 
ropeans ſometimes FOENICULUM Sinenſe, or Chineſe 
FENNEL ; botaniſts, ANISUM Indicum, ANISUM peregri- 
num, ANISUM exiticum Philippinarum inſularum, CARDA- 
MOMUM Siberienſe, BADIANUM, &c. 

Its virtues are of the ſame kind with thoſe of the com- 
mon ani/e-ſeed, only that it is ſweeter, more grateful, pe- 
netrating, and aromatic. It is reputed a general cordial 
and ſtrengthener. 

"The Chineſe uſe it in the preparation of their tea; and 
after their example the Dutch alſo uſe it in this liquor, 
pretending it makes it more pleaſant. 

The wood is alſo imported into Europe, where it is em- 
ployed in works of marquetry and moſaic.—It is alſo 
called AN ILIE. 


ANI 


limpid water called aniſe-ſeed water, whi 
fame irtues with the 4 IIS ch > 
e Neumann's chemical hiſtory of theſ, 
account of their chemical 8 A and by 
and of the peculiarities of the eſſential oil of 2 aue, 
0 his works, p. 303, & ſeq. "Je, 
„ ANCHOR, a liquid meaſure chi 
ſterdam, &c. ' os, chiefly uſeq at A. 
The arker is the fourth part of the 
two ſletans; each fekan Silt of -N Pa 
mengle being equal to two Paris pints. nels; th 
ANNALE, in ſome Middle Age Writers, denote 
held every year in commemoration of the dead YN 
In which ſenſe anna amounts to the ſame with de 
4 otherwiſe called anniverſarium. What 
NNALE is more particularly applied to th 
brated during the ſpace of 5 os for the . = oh 
ANNALIS adio, in the Civil Law, denotes an a6 
which may be put in practice any time within the 
In the like ſenſe we meet with annale decretum, 0 ns 
tum, annalis reſci/io, &c. "WM 
ANNALIS clavus, in Roman Antiquity, the nail which 
prætor, conſul, or dictator, fixed every year in the & 
of Jupiter's temple, on the ides of September, to = 
the zra or number of years from the building of 1 
| This cuſtom was afterwards changed, and the years i: 
6 reckoned by the consuLs. 85 
NNALIS exception, a kind of privilege ancient! 
people of Italy, that . bed mak a AEN 
not be compelled to the performance, or payment & 
what had been agreed on within the year. Some extent 
this privilege ſo as to render it ſtill more grievous, by 
computing the year excluſive of all holydays. 
ANNALES libri, in the Civil Lato, denote books wherein 
the acts, and proceedings of a whole year, were con 
tained. 
In which ſenſe annales ſtand oppoſed to ſemrſires [ity 
wherein the acts and e of ſix — 4 
contained. 
ANNALES baculi, denote a kind of wooden almanacs uſd 
among our anceſtors, called alſo rurfecks or og;, 
ANnNALEs, in Middle Age IVriters, denote yeatlings, ct 
young cattle of a year old, or under two. Sy 
ANNALEs alſo denote a kind of rent, or annual tete- 
nue. | 
ANNALS, an hiſtorical account of the affairs of a flat 
digeſted in the order of years. g 
The difference between annals and hi/try is variouſly of 
ſigned by various authors. Some ſay that hi/{ory is pro- 
perty a recital of things which the author has ſeen, or 
een a by-ſtander to. What they build upon is, the ei- 
mology of the word; hiftory, in the Greek, ſigniſying 
the knowlege of things preſent, and, in effect, i; 
properly ſignifies 13 © On the contrary, annals, ſay 
they, relate to the tranſactions of others, and ſuch as the 
writer never ſaw. 
Of this opinion the great annali/?, Tacitus himſelf, ſeems 
to have been; becauſe the firſt part of his work, which 
treats of former times, he calls annals ; but when he 
comes down to his own times, he changes his title, 
and calls it hi/tory. 
ng pea. to Sempronius Aſellio, annals are a bare rela 
tion of what paſſes each year; whereas hj/ery relates not 
only to the tranſactions themſelves, but alſo the caulcs, 
motives, and ſprings of them. "The annali/i merely 
_— his facts, but the hi/forian reaſons and deſcants on 
them. 
Of this laſt opinion ſeems Cicero to be, when, ſpeaking 
of annali/ts, he ſays, Unam dicendi laudem putont «fe h 
vitatem, non exornatores rerum, ſed tantum nar: atores. He 
adds, that hiftory, in its original, was the compoſition 
of annals. 
Cicero relates the origin of annals : to preſerve the me- 
mory of tranſactions, the pontifex maximus, ſays he, wile 
what paſſed each year; and expoſed it on a table, ins 
own houſe, where every one was at liberty to read it— 
This they called Per: & maximi ; and this cuſtom vi 
kept up till the year of Rome 620. 
Annales maximi conſiſted of eighty books. They w** 
. of them deſtroyed in the e of the city by 
auls. 
The like annals were kept from the earlieſt ages b) the 
Egyptians, Babylonians, Perſians, Chaldeans, &c 
Several other writers, in imitation of theſe, adopted fs 
ſimple and naked way of relating facts; and were hence 
denominated annaliſis.— Such were Cato, Pictor, Piſo, 
Antipater, &c. 
The Annals of Grotius is a book finely written, and © 
tains excellent materials. He is not ſo particular 3 
Strada, but more profound, and comes much neare! ! 
Tacitus, | 
ANNATES, AxnaTA, in Eccleſiaſtical Writers, dente 


In diſtilling the an:/--ſeed for the oil, there is procure a 


year's income, due anciently to the pope upon the " 


ANNE 


ANN 


of any biſhop, abbot, or pariſh-prieſt; and to be paid by 
j eſſor. 
1 alſo called from the Latin annus, year, be- 
cauſe their rate is after the value of one year's purchaſe. 
Annates are the ſame with what of later days are called 
rimitie, or firſi-ſruits : with this only difference, that 
firſt-fruits with us are paid to the king. f 
The invention of annates is aſcribed, by a late writer, to 
Anthonin, biſhop of Epheſus, who exacted from all bi- 
ſhops conſecrated by him, a ſum proportionate to the an- 
nual revenues of their ſees. The council of Epheſus 
held in 400, condemned this exaction, but not till An- 
thonin was dead. It was lon after that annates got foot- 
ing in the weſtern church. The time when they were 
Grit introduced is very obſcure ; ſome refer it to the pon- 
tificate of Alexander IV. others to that of John XXII. 
who, in the firſt year of his papacy, obtained a year's reve- 
nue of all the cathedral beneſices. Clement V. is ſaid to 
have been the firſt pope who impoſed annates on England. 
In 1399, during the ſchiſm of the antipopes, Benedict 
IX. exacted a year's revenue of all the archbiſhopricks, 
biſhopricks, and abbies. But in the time of theſe popes, 
the annates were not fixed; and the clergy often refuſed 
to pay them. There were even popes who condemned 
annates; and the ſecular princes frequently objected to 
the payment of them, forbidding any money to be car- 
ried out of their dominions on this account. 
Nic. de Clemangis, A. Maſſa, Galleſius, Campegius, 
and Fernandus Cordubenſis, have written expreſly con- 
cerning annates. 
Matthew Paris, in his Hiſtory of England, for the year 
746, relates, that the ckbihos of Canterbury, in vir- 
tue of a grant or conceſſion of the pope, received annates 
of all the benefices that became vacant in England. Be- 
fore this time, among the laws of king Ina, who began 
his reign in the year 712, there is an order for the paß. 
ment of them. But, in after times, the holy ſee thought 
fit to take theſe away from the biſhops and archbiſhops, 
and appropriate them to themſelves. And from the 
popes the parliament under Henry VIII. took them, and 
gave them to the crown, 25 H. VIII. -_ 20. Finally 
queen Anne reſtored them to the church, by appropri- 
ating them to the augmentation of poor livings. 
ANNEALING, as it is popularly called, nealing, ſee 
NFEALING. 
ANNEXATION, in a legal ſenſe, the act of joining or 
uniting ſome leſs confiderable thing to a greater. 

XED, ſomething joined to, or dependent on an- 
other. —Thus we ſay, ſuch a farm, ſuch an advowſon, 
is annexed to ſuch a fee, ſuch a manor, &c. Charles 
VIII. in the year 1486, annexed Provence to the crown 
of France. 


ANNIENTED, or rather AxIEN TED, a term ſometimes | 


uſed in law-books, in the ſenſe of fruſtrated, or an- 
nulled. 


It is formed of the verb aneantir, to bring to nothing, or 

to annihilate. 

ANNIHILATION, the act of reducing a ſubſtance into 
nothing; or of totally deſtroying and taking away its 
exiſtence, 

The word is compounded of ad, to, and nihil, nothing. 
Annihilation ſtands oppoſed to creation: the one ſuppoſes 
ſomething made out of nothing, the other nothing made 
out of ſomething. 

All annihilation muſt be metaphyſical or ſupernatural : 
bodies naturally admit of changes and alterations in their 
form ; but not of annihilation. 

The ancient philoſophers in effect denied all annibilation 
as well as creation, reſolving all the changes in the world 
into new modifications, without ſuppoſing the produc- 
uon of any thing new, or deſtruction of . old. 

By daily experience they ſaw compounds diſſolved, and 
in their üßtolution nothing periſhed, but their union, or 
connection of parts; when in death the body and ſoul 
were ſeparated, the man they held was gone, but the 
ſpirit remained in its original, the great foul of the world, 
and the body in its earth from whence it came; theſe 
vere again wrought by nature into new compoſitions z 
and entered new ſtates of being, which had no relation 
to the former. 

According to ſome, nothing is ſo difficult as annihilation ; 
requires the infinite power of the Creator to effect it; 
ome go further, and — to put it out of the power of 
God imſelf. According to others, nothing ſo eaſy ; 
exiſtence is a ſtate of xs Brno all things are continu- 
ay endeavouring to return to their primitive nothing; 
it requires no power at all; nay, what is more, it re- 
Aures an infinite power to prevent it. | 

e Talapoins hold it the ſupreme degree of happineſs 
0 h 4 


ave the foul totally annihilated, and freed from the 
urden and ſlavery of 


"NIHILATION is alſo 
V Ol. I, Ne 18. 


tranſmigrations. 
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uſed, in Political Arithmetic : thus, | 
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when the capital ſtock of any public fund is reduced; 
ſo much as is reduced is ſaid to be annihilated. 
ANNI nubiles, among Law IWriters, the legal age, at 


which a maid becomes fit for marriage ; which is at 
twelve years. 


ANNIS communibus. See CommuniBus. 

ANNISEED.-+ Sce An1sE-$E8D. | 

ANNIVERSARY, is properly the yearly return of any re 
markable day: anciently alſo called a year-day, or mind- 

day, that is, a memorial-day. 

The word is formed from annus and verto, on account of 

its returning every year. 

ANNIVERSARY days, dies anniverſarii, among our anceſtors 
more particularly denote thoſe days wherein the martyr- 

doms of the ſaints were yearly celebrated in the church 

as alſo days whereon, at every year's end, men were 

wont to pray for the ſouls of their deceaſed friends. — 

Anniverſaria dies ides repetitur defunfis, quoniam neſcimus 

gualiter eorum cauſa habeatur in alia vita. — This was the 

reaſon given by Alcuinus in his Divine Offices. 

ANNIVERSARY winds are thoſe, which blow conſtantly at 
certain ſeaſons of the year. 

Theſe are otherwiſe called Eteſian winds : ſuch are the 

TRADE winds, and MONSOONS. 

ANNIVERSARY is more particularly uſed for the annale, or 
maſs, rehearſed daily for the ſpace of a year after a per- 

ſon's death. 

ANNO Danini, q. d. in the year of our Lord; the com- 


putation of time from the EPOCHA of the incarnation of 
Jeſus Chriſt. 


ANNOISANCE, in Law. Sce NU$SANCE. 
ANNOMINATION, annomizatio, in Rhetoric, the ſame 
with what is otherwiſe called PAR0NOMASIA, 
ANNONA, in Botany. See Cu/lard APPLE. 

ANNONA, in Ancient Mriters, denotes victuals or proviſion 
of corn for a year. 

ANNONA civilis, the corn with which the granaries of ci- 

ties were filled every year, for the ſubſiſtence of the ei- 

tizens. 

Ax NON A militaris, the corn and other proviſion laid up in 
the magazines, for the ſubſiſtence of an army during the 
campaign. 

In ancient writers we alſo meet with the phraſes /ngulz 
annonæ, bing anne, terne annone ; with regard to 
which Salmaſius lays down this rule, that when annona 
occurs in the fingular number, it includes not only corn, 
but fleſh, wine, oil, and other neceſſaries; oc Kana 
when it is uſed in the plural number, it imports bread 
alone. Aquinus 1s not contented with this rule, but in- 
ſtead of it advances another, viz. that annona in the 
ſingular number includes all kinds of proviſion ; and, in 
the plural, imports ſo many rations or pittances of bread, 
fleſh, and the like, diſtributed to ſo many men. 

In this ſenſe, ſoldiers are ſometimes ſaid to have riſen 
to the benefit of five or more annone, that is, were en- 
titled to ſo many rations. The emperors Arcadius and 
Honorius took great pains to reduce this profuſion. 

ANNONAGE, annenegium, a tax on corn. 

ANNONAGE is much the ſame with frumentage. 

ANNOTATION, a ſuccinct commentary, or remark on 
a book, or writing ; in order to clear up ſome paſſages, 
or to draw ſome induction, or conſequence from it. 

The word is ſormed of ad, and nota, note. 

ANNOTATION, in Medicine, denotes the very beginning of 

a febrile paroxyſm, when the patient grows chill, ſhud- 
ders, yawns, is drowſy, and the like. 
It is alſo uſed for a ſymptom peculiar to heQtic fevers, 
when the patient, an hour or two after eating, finds 
himſelf hot, his pulſe quickened, &c. without any ſhud- 
dering. 

b e in the Civil Law, denotes a kind of re- 
ſcript or grant of the emperor, G6gned with his own 
hand. But this annotation differed from a mere reſcript, 
and a pragmatic ſanction. 

It took its name from the note or ſubſcription at the 
bottom, which was in red letters. 

ANNOTTO, in Commerce, a kind of red dye, brought 
from the Weſt Indies. This is otherwiſe denominated 
anate and atlole. 
It is procured from a red flower, produced by a ſhrub, 
which grows ſeven or eight feet high. This flower be- 
ing thrown into tubs or ciſterns, for the purpoſe, is 
treated much after the manner of Id Dio; and the red 
maſs is extracted by this infuſion and fermentation from 
the pellicles of the tree. 

The annotto is now only prepared by the Spaniards. The 

Engliſh had formerly a manufaQture at St. Angelo now 

ruined. The drug is preferred by the dyers to indigo, 

and fold one fourth dearer. The double Glouceſter 
cheeſe is coloured with this dye, not with marygolds. 

To water it gives only a pale browniſh-yellow colour, 

and is very little ſoluble in that liquid. It readily dif- 
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folves in ſpirit of wine, and gives a bright orange co- 
lour ; hence it is uſeful as an ingredient in varniſhes and 
lacquers. Wool and filk boiled in a ſolution of it, by 
alkaline ſalts in water, acquires a deep, but not a dur- 
able orange dye; for though it is not changed by alum 
or acids, it is diſcharged by ſoaps, 
ſure to the air. It is ſaid to 
onous juice of manihot, or caſſada. 
See more of this artificial preparation, and the manner 
of making it, in Dr. Lewis's Commercium Phil. Techn. 
224, Le. or Neumann's Works, p. 433, &c. 

ANNUAL, ſomething which returns every year, or cloſes 

at the end of the year. . 
Thus we ſay, an annual, or yearly feaſt, office, com- 
miſſion, rent, revenue, income, &Cc. 
The annual motion of the earth, ſee proved under 
EARTH. 
ANNUAL is ſometimes uſed for the yearly rent, or income 
of a prebendary, &c. | 
In which ſenſe annuale amounts to the fame with what 
we otherwiſe call annat. 

ANNUAL is alſo uſed, in 1 Writers, to denote a 
yearly office, ſaid for the ſoul of a perſon deceaſed on 
the day of his obit, or anniverſary. ' 

ANNUAL, in the Scottiſh Law, denotes any yearly reve- 
nue, or due, paid at certain terms, either legal, as Mar- 
tinmaſs and Whitſuntide, or conventional, as the parties 

ree. 
= the acts of parliament, made by queen Mary, men- 
tion is made of ground-annuel, fue-annuel, and top-annuel ; 
the meaning whereof is ſomewhat uncertain. 

ANNUEL, ground, according to Skene, is, when the pro- 
perty of any land, whether built or unbuilt, is let or 
ſold for a yearly rent, to be you either to the proprietor, 
or to ſome chaplain, or prieſt. 

ANNUEL, fue, is cither when the mail or due is diſpoſed 
of, as a yearly revenue; or, when the land or tenement 
is let in fee-farm hereditary, for a certain yearly ſum to 
be paid under the denomination of feuda firma. 

ANNUEL, top, is a due given or afligned out of houſes or 
buildings, where the property remains with the former 
owner, only with the condition of his paying the ſaid 
annuel. 

ANNUEL of Norway, of which mention is made in the aCts 
of parliament of king James the third, was an arnnue! 
payment of an hundred marks ſterling, which the kings 
of Scotland were obliged to pay to the kings of Norway, 
in ſatisfaction for ſore ons which the latter had 
to the Scottiſh kingdom, by virtue of a conveyance 
made thereof by Malcolm oir, who uſurped the 
crown after his brother's deceaſe. 
This annuel was firſt eſtabliſhed in 1266; in conſidera- 
tion whereof the Norwegians renounced all title to the 
ſucceſhon of the iſles of Scotland. It was paid till the 
year 1468, when the annuel, with all its arrears, was 
renounced in the contract of marriage between king 
James the third, and Margaret daughter of Chriſtian the 
firſt, 3 Norway, Denmark, and Sweden. See 
Skene de Verb. Signif. 

ANNUAL argument of longitude. See ARGUMENT. 

ANNUAL epatts. See EPACT. 

ANNUAL equation of the mean motion of the ſun and 
moon, and of the moon's apogee and nodes. Sce Equ a- 
TION. " 

ANNUAL {eaves, are ſuch leaves of plants, as come up 
afreſh in the ſpring, and periſh in winter.—Theſe ſtand 
oppoſed to ever-greens. 

ANNUAL plants; called alſo ſimply annuals, are ſuch as only 
live their year, i. e. come up in the ſpring, and die 
again in autumn; and accordingly are to be recruited 
every year. | 

ANNUAL meadow graſs, called in ſome parts of England 
Suffolk graſs, is a ſpecies of graſs, which makes the 
fineſt turfs, and ſeems well adapted to dairy-farms. 

ANNUALIA, yearly oblations anciently made by the re- 
lations of deceaſed perſons, on the day of their death. 
This day they called year-day, &c. and on it maſs was 
celebrated with great ſolemnity. 

ANNUENTES muſculi, in Anatomy, à pair of tranſverſe 
muſcles, at the root of the vertebre 1 back, called 
alſo by Mr. Cowper, Rxcri interni minores, becauſe they 
lie under the RECTI majores. 

They are called annuentes, from annuere, to nad 1 
becauſe they help to nod the head, or draw it directly 
downwards and forwards. | 

ANNUITIES fignify any intereſts of money, rents, or 
Ponte payable from time to time, at particular pe- 
riods. | 
The moſt general diviſion of annuities is into annuities 
certain; and annuities, the payment of which depends on 
a 22 ſuch, in particular, as the continuance of 
a life, 


an antidote to the poi- 


and deſtroyed by ex- | 


— 


given, the value of an annuity certain, payable yearly for 


Annuities have been alſo divided into annuities in poſſeſſion, 


and annuities in reverſion; the former meaning ſuch 
either have commenced, or are to commence N 
ately ; and the latter ſuch as will not commence till ſome 


articular future event has happened, or till ſome 5; 
. of time has expired. *. * 
Annuities may be farther cMſidered, as payable yearly 
half yearly, or quarterly. : 
The preſent value of an annuity is that ſum which, be. 
ing improved at intereſt, will be ſufficient to Pay the 
annuity. 

The preſent value of an annuity certain, payable year! 
and the firſt payment of which is to be made at the ol 
of a year, is calculated in the following manner, 
Let the annuity be ſuppoſed to be 1oo!. the preſent n. 
lue of the firſt payment of it, or of a hundred pounds 
to be received a year hence, is that ſum in hand, which 
being put out to intereſt, will increaſe to 1001. in a year 
In like manner, the preſent value of the ſecond pay- 
ment, or of 100/. to be received two years hence, is 
that ſum in hand, which being put out to intereſt, will 
increaſe to 100/. in two years. The like is true of the 
value of the zd, 4th, 5th, &c. payments; and the ſum 
of the values of all the payments is the value of the an. 
nuity. | 
Let the intereſt be ſuppoſed to be 4 per cent. The ſum 
which improved at 4 per cent. intereſt for a year will 
2 100/. at the end of the year, is the ſum which 
ars the ſame proportion to 1004. that tool. hears to 
100/. with 4 added to it, that is, to 104/. Say then 
as 104/. is to 100). ſo is 100/. to a fourth proportional, 
which will be 96.15, or g6/. 35. which is the value of 
the firſt payment. 
Again, the ſum which improved at 4 per cent. for two 
you will produce 100/. at the end of two years, is the 
um which being now put out. to intereſt, will produce 
in a year that ſum which in one year more will produce 
100/. that is, it is the ſum that will produce in a year 
g6/. 35.3 for it has been juſt ſhewn, that 90%. 37. will 
in a year produce 100/. Say then as 104/. is to 1000. 
ſo is g6/. 35. or 96.15 to a fourth proportional, which 
will be 92.45, or gal. 9s. The value therefore of the 
ſecond payment is 92/. gs. | 
By proceeding in this method it will be found, that the 
values of the 3d, 4th, 5th, &c. os ng. are (88.89, 

85.48, £82.19, &c. The ſum of 10, 2c, or 100 of 
theſe values, is (811, £1359, £2450, reſpeQively, or 
the preſent value of an annuity of 1001. payable for 10, 
20, or 100 years, The ſum of an infinite number of 

theſe values is 2500/. or the value of a perpetual annuty 
of 100. at 4 per cent. 

In general: ſuppoſe r to denote 1/. increaſed by its in- 
tereſt for a year, or the amount of 1/. in a year. Then 


— will be the preſent value of 1/. to be received a year 
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hence; for r is to 1 as 1 is 10 . Alſo — will be 


the value of 11. to be received at the end of two years; 
I 


for r is to 1, as — is to +. In like manner, 
r r 75 


—_ . &c. will be the value of 1/. to be received at 


the end of 3, 4, 5, &c. years reſpectively; and — 


will be the value of 1/. to be received at the end of = 
years. The value, therefore, of an annuity of 1/. for a 


years is —+f + += &c. continued to x terms. 
F * : 

And the value of the perpetuity is this ſeries continued 
in inſinitum. | : | 8 

In order to find the ſum of n terms of this ſeries, put 

- ' 1 

8 equal to it, or 8 = — r- Kc. 4 „ 
Then, 


87121 r, Ke. + — And 


Si +, „a I. There 
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fore 
87-12 8— 5 And conſequently 
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This is the general theorem ſor finding the ſum of yo 
given number of the firſt terms of the ſeries -G 


+ — Kc. that is, for finding from the rate of intereſt 


any number of years. If the annuity is a perpetuij 4 
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Uſe. To find the amount of any ſum in 
Anſ. Oppoſite to 
and under the rate of intereſt, is the amount 
which, multiplied by the given ſum, | 


not exceeding 100. 
of years, 
of 11. in that time, 


ANN 


produces the required amount. 
Examples. 


1. What will 10/. amount to in 100 years at 4 fer cent. 
4 ann. compound intereſt ? Anſ. 50. 504948, multiplied 


y IO, is 505. Is. 


2. What will 250/. amoun 
er ann. compound intere 


plied by 250, is 2886. 175. 
TABLE 


Shewing the principal that will amo 
number of years not exceeding 100; or the preſent va- 
lue of 11. to be received at the end of any number of 
years not exceeding 100; diſcounting at any rate of 


IT. 


compound intereſt trom 3 to 6 per cent. 


| 


2744094 


4641862 


2553676 


1477606 


1355353 


2146413) 


At zper 
Cent, 


970874 
2942596 
905140 
888487 
„862609 


[er 


5966184 
9733511 
19901943 
5871442 
841973 


4 per 
Cent. 


5961538 
924556 


„888996 


854804 
5821927 


x Ln 

t. 

5956938 
5915730 
5876297 
5838 561 
5802451 


FLY 


94952351 
9,07029 
5863838 
„822702 
„783526 


837484 
813092 


789409 


766417 


5813801 
78599 
97 59411 


1733731 
9708919 


»790315 
2759918 
5730 

„702587 


675564 


767896 
5734828 
503185 
5672904 


643928 


5712421 
„701380 
56809 51 
„661118 


5623167 
560 5016 


558739 5 
5570286 


| ,502566 


5684946 


5661783 


639404 
5617782 


»596891 


4576706 
3557204 
5538361 
„520156 


5649581 
5624597 
5600574 


„5577475 


2555264 


5533908 
5513373 
5493628 
2474042 


456387 


2537549 
5521892 
2506692 
1491934 


485571 
2469151 
3453236 
1437957 


1423147| 


463695 
450189 
1437077! 
424346 
411987 


5199987 
388337 
5377026 
366045 


. 
5334983 
5325226 
315754 
1306557 


* 
2889 59 
5280643 
5272372 


264439 


256731 
5249259 
2241999 
»2 34950 
,228107 
5221463 
5215013 
52087 50 
4202670 
5196767 
4191036 
3135472 
5180070 
5174825 
169733 
5164789 
2159990 


2155330 
„150806 


4142149 
,138009 
133939 
130086 


126297 
5122619 


119047 
115580 
5112214 


5108945 


_-— 


179053 


408838 
5395012 
53816564 
5368748 
5356278 


317 


438834 
4421955 
405720 
5390121 


5360689 
5346817 


333777 
5320651 


308319 


534230 
$3 32590 
5321343 
31047 
1299977 
52898 
. 
5270562 
5261412 
5252572 


5296460 
528 5058 
5274094 
5263552 
3253415 


5616199 
„589664 
„564272 


5539973 


5516720 
494469 


1473176) 


452800 
»433 302 
1414043 
396787 
5379701 


5347703 


7318402 
304691 
2291571 
2279015 


5255 502 
52446 
233971 
5223896 


3214254 


243669 ,205028 


234297 
522628 5 
5216621 
„208289 


3244031 


923577 

5227806 
5220102 
5212659 


22 
519 80 
18. 06 
518 532 


171198 


4200278 
519257 
518516 
178046 


64614 
„158283 
152195 
146341 
140713 


517299 
51671 
516149 
15603 
515075 
51456 
5140734 
5135975 
5131377 
5126934 


115656 


4135301 
130097 
5125093 
„120282 


132023 
— 
5120898 
5115692 
5110710 


1613913 


5746215 
4710681 


56768 39 
5644609 


5584679 
556837 
5530321 
50 5068 
48107 


363350 


2221 


5267000 


1231377 


181290 


1458112 
436297 
5415521 
2 
26889 


6 per 
Cent, 


943 396 


5889996 


839619 


5792094| 


17472.53 
»70496r 
5665057 
5627412 
„591898 
»<53395 
5526788 


496969 


468839 
5442301 
417265 

5393646 
371364 
2350344 
2330513 
5311805 


358942 
341850 
2325571 
53100 
2283 
5281241 
7267848 
3255094 
242946 


2220359 
5209866 
199873 
2190355 


5172657 
164436 
51 56605 


5149148 
5142046 
513 5282 
5128840 
5122704 
5116861 
5111297 


5294155 
5277505 
5261797 
5246979 
5232999 
5219810 
£07368 


number of years, \ 
the given number 


t to in 50 years, at 5 per cent. 
ſt? Anſ. 11.467400, multi- 


unt to 14. in any 


— 


5105997 
100949 
096142 
20 1564 
1007204 


5054288 


2105942 
„101380 


1097014 
,038839 


833830 


„111207 
5106930 
5102817 
098863 
„og oo 


„122642 
7118495 
5114487 
5110616 
5106875 
5103261 
5099769 
2096395 
2093120 
,0899 6 


1091404 


,085013 
5081353 
2077849 


9074497] 


5071289 
„008219 


„087889 
5084 508 
5081258 


078133 


5075128 
5072238 
vob eee 
5066788 


0, 64219 


5086943 
„084003 
5081162 
5078418 
207 5766 


5061749 
5059374 
057091 
054895 


7082784] 036836 


5105772 
„102697 


5099700 


096796 


1093977 


107 3204 
1070728 
„068336 
„06602 6 


„063793 


505975 
5048801 
0469 
045120 
0432 


5065281 
„062470 


5059780 


„067206 


1054743 
5052385 
5050129 
2047971 


2045905 


2043928 
5042037 


5040226 


5038494 


5035250 
2033732 
2032280 


1029559 


1 


5083051 
2079096 
207 5350 
3071743 


5051215 
5048316 
2045 582 
5043001 


5068 326 


1034509] 
5032866 


5031310 
5029811 
5028391 
2027039 
4025751 


„030890 


5024525 
5023357 
5022245 
5021186 
5020177 


40567 


5038271 
5036105 
5034061 


2091240 
5088 582 
,086002 
083497 


5081065 


061636 


059551 
1057537 


1055592 
3953712 


„041716 
5040111 
0, 38 569 
503708 f 


5028287 


„02 7008 
302 5903 
5024787 


035639 


202 3720 


5019216 
5018301 


5016600 


201 580g 


joe 


vie 1 


At zper 


FE: 


— 


4 per | 47 per 
Cent | : 


86 ,0787 
87 ,076412 
| 88 5074186 
$9] „072026 
„069928 
5067891 


5065974 „042217 
E. ,040789] ,0260g5| ,016680 
062130 ,039410| ,025053| ,ci5961 
,060320} ,038077]| 0,24090] ,or5274) , 


2034237] ,022699 
5032969 ,021721 
,031700| ,020786 
1030481} ,019891 
029309} 019024 
5043695 ,0253182| ,018215 
,027098| ,017430 


The numbers in this table are the reciprocals of 
reſponding numbers in the laſt, or the quotient; 


divided by thoſe numbers; that is, ©, . 


&c. 


8 


96 „058 6 
97 85688 
055202 
1053594 

5052033] ,032060 


Sup 


poſing v to denote 17. with its intereſt for x en 
Uſe. To find what the preſent value ts of any ſum A 


5036790 „023163 ,01401t 
1935546] 4022372 5013987 
1034344] 0 01338 
4033182] „020592 — of 
„01980012257 


Conſtruction of Table II. 


the cor. 
of tity 


Bs 


z ==. Nas 
r 1 * pI? " 


any future time; and alſo what principal will amum T 


given ſum in any number of years, 


Anf. Oppoſite to the 


given number of years, and under the rate of intereſt z 


the preſent value of 1/. to be received at the end of the 
given time, or the ſum that will amount to 14, in that 
time, which, multiplied by the given ſum, produce; the 
required value or principal. 

1. What is the preſent value of 1060, to be cam 
10 years hence, reckoning com 
cent! Anſ. .613913, multiplied by 1000, is 614; 4 


34. 


2. What principal will amount to 1000. in 10 vcr; 

per cent. per ann. compound intereſt ? Auf. 6 
multiphed by 1000/. is 613/. 18s. 34. 
3. What ſum put out for 25 years, at 41 fer cent. in 
tereſt, will clear a debt of goool. ® Anf. .332731, mi 
tiplied by 4000, is 1320/. 18s. 6d. 


The preſent value of an annuity of 11. for any nunks 
of years not exceeding 100, at any rate of compoul 
intereſt from 3 to 6 per cent. 


nearly. 


At 3 per 
Cent. 


pound intereſt at «5 jy 


015 


E Mt, 


| 4% per | 


Cent. 


37 per 


Cent. 1 


ber | | Cent, 


Cent, 


5970874 


1913470 


25828611 
3717098 
4.579707 


5966184 
1, 899694 
2,801637 
3,6730709 
2518852 


5417191 
6, 230283 
7019692 
7786109 


5,3285553 
6,114544 
64873956 
7,607687 


2961538 
1,8860995 
2377 $0991 
3-b29295 


451823 


55242137 
6,732745 
7435332 


| 


45389977 


5056938 
1,8726068 


2, 748964 


35587526 


9357557 
5892701 
6,59 5886 
7, 268790 


9952381 
1,8 59410 
2723248 
3» 54595© 
44329477 

5507 5992 
$4756373 
6,463213 
7,107822 


14. 


Deer 
9,2 52624] 9,0001551 
9,954004| 9,6633340 9,38 504 9,1188681 
10,3495 5/10, 302738 
11,9607 3 10,920520ʃ10, 563123 —— 9,89 804] 
11937935[11-+517411|11,118387110,73954 
12,561102[r2,094117|11,652296|11,234015|20, $3777 10, 10509 
I3,166118|12,651321|12,165669|41,707191|11,274966 
13-753513113,189682[12,659297|12,159992|11,639537 
141323799 13,709837|13,133939/12,593294|32,05;331|11,15510 
77475|141212403[13-590326|13,007936|12-462219|11,46998 
15,41 $024 14,697974|14,029160{13,404724/12,821153 01,76427 
15,930917|15,167125114,451115)13,78442 5 13,1620 12,0415" 
16,443608|15,620410114,856842|14,14777 
16,935542116,058368[15,246963[14.49547 
17,41 314%|16,451515115,622080|14,828209| 144293945 12.7933? 


$,110896{ 7.912718] 7,721715 


8,760477] 8,528917| $,306414 
8,863252 
9682852 04393573 


9,938 5648 


10,379655 


I 3.488574 12,3033 : 
134798042, 12,5503 
33 


17;876842|16,890352|15,982769/15,146611 14.375185 ct. 

18, 327031017, 28 5364 16, 329586|15,451303 14,643034 14,2105% 
18,764108|17,667019116,663063|15,742874|74-899127 13,4061% 
19, 188455|18,035767|16,9837 15/16,02 1889] 15141074, 13159077 
19,600441118, 392045[17,292033116,288889 15.3724) T7825 


20,000428118,736276[17,588494/16, 544391|15, 592510 
20,388765 | 
20,765792}19,390208[18, 1476461 17,022862| 16,002 549 1 
21,131837119,700684[18,411198|17,24675$)16,1929<4 LAW 
214497220 20,000661118,664614[17,461012 16.4 4 ——.— 
21,8322 5220, 29049418, 908282 
22,167235120,570525|19,142579 
(22,492462]20,841087|19, 367864 
22, 808215021, 102 50019, 58448 5 
23-114772121,355072119,792774|18,4015 
23,412400[21,599104/19,993052[15, 566109 175294305 
23,701359| 

23,98 1902[22,062689/20,370795118,8742 10117, 5459/7 


19,068865|17,873551|16,788891|15, 802677 


[77,666041|16, 546552 
9 16,1187 14-7907 
18,04999016,$67393|14/54®? 
nd . 1% ; 

4] 17415908 222 


278348832, 185627 18,723 580/1773705 


24,4254274|22,282791|20,548841119,018383 
24,515713122.495450|20,72 19.186347¼2 7 


24775449 
255024708 
25,266707|23,091244|21,195231119,53 5607 
25,501657123,276564[21,341472 19,5 17035 
255729764|2 3-45 5618}21,48218 511997 
25,951227|23,028616|21,61748 5]119,867950 18,335g77 wy 
26,166240|13,795765|21,747 582|19,969330115:415073 
26,374990|2 3,9 5526c|21,87269 5[20,066345|1514934%)] 
26,57 7660j24,113295 125327770 5918 118,5 

26,7 74428024, 264053 225108612 


22,700918|20,884654|19,258371]17 
22,899435[21,042930|19,414709 


2008 18,2 55925 


65140)! 
20,248021118,033477 


q x At 3 per | 33 per 


Cent. t. 


58 27,331005 24» 


62 28, 00343 25,185 
63.28,155673 253035 


— — —• äj2Ü— — 
525,90 546444971; 
57 27,1 509 364,5 59448 22,326749 
63642 31224295 
12828425 


— 


817800 
9475658 31½4, 12 
bo 27467 5 564|24+9447 34 


7 27,4349353 25,067 370 42,7 148 
70 


4 per 
Cent, 


ANN 
| 44 per | 


fer | 6 per 
Cent, Cent. 


234 


24,2198 19]20,3330 
20,4143%7 
67 | 20,4922 36 
20, 566733 
90/20, 638022 


18,698 545016, 028814 
18, 760519 16,0649 19 
18,819 542 ˖6, 098980 
18,8775 1 
18,9 29290 16,16142 


22,8027 


8122,8872 


1 


| 64128396475 15410974 22,968 5 
68028,452891 25817849 
7628, 595040 25,0211 10 
6728,733049 25, 20879 
6828,86 7038 25,817275 

69/28,997124/2 5910411 23,3302 
E dee 2 224 
70ʃ29,123421 2899227 3» 3945 


87 30,862 
88 30. 860454 27,1 


— 


7629,80 598 26,479 892 
77299 10290 26,5 50621 
76,35%, 9990 26,618957 
79 30,106786|26,634983 
(_$0 30,200764|26,748776 
—$1/40,-292003|26,810411 
82 30, 380586 26,869963 23,9972 
83 30, 466588 26,92750024,0357 
| 84.30, 5 5626,98 3092 
$5/30,631151/27,036504 24,1085 
$6 nge 27088699 24,1425 
| 7 274125040 2441757 
728 5%½4,207487 
$9/40,932479[27,234092|2412 37969 
90131992497 274279316 24,267278|21,799241 
g1/31,070293|27,32 3010\24429 54 
92|31,136212[27,365227 2473225 

| 93/31,200206[27,400017 24,3486 
9432623362444 24.3736 
g5/31,322656/27,433504 47 


29,246040 26,0873400(23%45 
7978854 61315 235156 
7320.480667 26,252 305035727 
14 29,592881|26,33092 3/23-6276 


- 75/29,701826/26,406689 2 3,630408 


24 20,706241 
3 


49120,593773 


23,046682[20,950979 


20,771523 
91/20,333993 


18,980276]| 16,190026 
19,028334|16,2 17006 
19,075080|16,242458 
194119124} 16,266470 
19,161070|16,289123 


23,121510|/21,005722 


235194048 1,058 107 
235263 50% 1, 108236 


96|21,156207 
1521202112 


8 16,3 10493 
19,2 39069; 16,3306 54 
19,27 5301|16,349673 
19, 3098 100 16, 307610 
19,34: 677] 16,354 544 


64|21,246040 


39\21,288077 
301, 328303 
2521366797 


21,403634 


19-37 3970 16,400513 
19,403788|16,415578 
19,432179| 15,429791 
16,459213|16,443199 
19,484979 16,45 5848 


23,7799 
13,8268 


23,731162 


23,872007 
23-915392|21,505345 


63 
$8 


21,472616 
21,5043896 
21,535785 


21,438384/ 


19, $0949 16,467781 
19,532853116,479039 
19-55 509 16,4896 59 
19, 57628416, 499679 


19, 596460] 16,509131 


24072872 


23,4957108|21,593632 


87/2 1,646603 


19,6167) 10. 518048 
19 1,6207001, 63397816, 526460 

119,651407 16,534396 
21,671390, 19,668007|16,541583 
31 21,695110,19,633816 16, 545947 


87 


18|21,717809\19,698873|16,555610 
21,739530/19,713212|16,561596 
21,760316'19,726869] 16, 567827 
2147502097 19,7 3937 5/1 6,57 3421 
19 75226216, 575699 


: 1 | e. | 4 per oH Cent 5 er Cam | per Cut, 


ANN 


16 — 20,97 10300 21,324531] 229719337] 23-057492| 25,672528 

17] 21,701588| 22,705016] 23,697512| 24,741707] 25,840365| 2$,212880 

18 23414435 2749961] 25,645413] 26,855084] 28,132385| 30, 905653 

19 25,116865| 26,357180} 27,671229] 29,063562] 30,5 39004 33-7 9992 
3 


__20| 26,870374| 28,279632| 29 773079) 31,371423] 33065954 


25] 36-459264|_33,949357 


17 5591 
21 28,676486| 399269472; 31,969202) 33783137 35,7192 39,992727 
22 30,53678c! 32,328902 34247970 30,303378| 38-505214| 43,392290 
23] 32,452384| 34.4604'4| 36,617889] 38,9 37% 41,430475| 46,995828 
24 34-426470| 35,606 * 39% 82604] 4,6897960 44, 501999 30,8157 
4764598 444565210] 47,727099] 54,$6451: 
260 38,553042| 41,313102| 444311745] 47,570645| $1,113454) 5915635; 
27| 40, 709634 4317 59060] 47,084214] 50,711324| 54669126] 63,760 
280 42,939923]} 40290627) 49,967533] 53,993333) 58,402 533 68.521172 
29 45,2188 50 48910799] 52,966286| 657.4230330 624322712 2 


. 21% 822 2225 61,007070) 66, 438847 79, 88186 


3 5%, 02678 54429471] $59,328335| 64, 752388 70,760790] 84, 801677 
32 52, 5027 69 74334592 62,701469] 68,666245| 25˙298829 9,8897780 
33] 55 077841] 99,341210] 66.209527 72,756226| 3,6377 g7,343165 
34 57,3017 03-453152| 69,8579 77,0302 56| 85,0669 39 104,18375; 


35|_60,462082| 77401 73,652225| 81,496618| 90,320307| 11,4347 80 


5] 924719861 105,751673| 121 029392 138, 349965] 1594900156) 212,743514 


36 63,275944| 79,007603] 77,9831 86, 163966 95,836323] 119,120867 

66,174223| 73457869 $1,702246| 91,041 344| 101,628139] 127,263119 
69, 159449 77028895 85,970336] 95,148405;| 107,709546| 135, 904205 
72, 234233 8,2490 90, 4097 50 1017, 46444 114095023) 14,0584 f. 
40| 75,401260| 84.5 78 9570 83760 107,030323| 120,799 774 154,761966 
41 78,663298 88, 509537 99826636 112,846688 127,839763 165,047684 
4 3$2,023196| 92,007371, 104819598) 113,924789] 135,231751| 1754950545 
43] 85,4838ga| 86,84% 110,012382) 125,276404| 142,993339| 187,507 57; 
44| 89,04 409/101,239341| 115,412877/ 131,913842 151,143006| 199,7 58032 


— — 


46/96, 50145 11% 84 31 120,870 568 146,9 8214 108,68 5164 226, 508 125 

47 100, 396501| 1154350973, 132,945 3900 153 6726330 178,119422} 241,098612 

45 104, 408396 120, 88257 139,263206| 161, 587902] 188,02 5393 256, 50429 

49 108, 540648 12,0184 1455833734 169 859357 198,42 0663] 272,95%;01 
4 


31433077; 
15 5 


— 


19 
G 


99|31,540872 


100 


9631,38 121927, 520294 24,420919 
27,555839 24,4439) 27,91 1403 
27,590183 24,4646 21, 92478 
27,023365 24,485199 
31,598905'27,655425 247884999 


59/21,817455 19,7640 59 16,583679 
57121,834885 9,7252946,588 70 
12 21,861;65 19,78 5994 16,59 2808 
66 21,867 526 19,7968 5016, 596988 
21,882 80019, 80689 116,609 32 


21,897417 19,8151 34 16, 604653 
| 


21,937 5$96\19,840306|16,614599 
21,949853|19,8479 10\16,617546 


19,82 39 37 16, 608 163 
19,33132 106.6114755 


— — — — 


$0/11e,796367 139,997910/ 152,6670 178,503028] 209,347996| 290, 5905 
$1|127,180773136,532837| 159 773767] 187,535665| 220,81 5595 308.7 8059 
52 121,696197 142, 303236 107,164718] 196,974769 2:2,856105 JE 


$3/126,347082 148, 345950 174851306} 206,838634) 245-498974\ 348,978 308 
54131, 13749 5/154, 338058 18:,845359] 217,14637;| 258,773922| 370,917006 
5536,07 1620 160,946890| 191,159173] 227,977959| 272,712618| 394,027 


141. 753768 167,530031| 199,805 5400 239,174263| 237,348249| 4138,8:2348 
146, 38838 1174,445332 205, 797762 250,937110| 30a, 7 15662 444,95168g 


56 
$7 
$'151,780033|151,550919| 218, 149672] 264,229280| 318,851445| 472,6487 


5 
$9/157,333434|188,905201 227375659 276 074597] 335,794017 502,007718 
| 5 
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Examples. 


T-A-B: LE 
The amount of an annuity of 11. at compound intereſt, 


Cent, 


40, is 


41 per 
Cent. 


| Fatt 
25 8 


Conſtruction of Table III. 


The 24d, 3d, 4th, &c. numbers in this table are the 
ſums of the firſt 2, 3, 4, &c. numbers in the ſecond ; 


; I I 1 I I 
that is, the ſums of — +=» * 7 gs of 


Uſe. To find the preſent worth of any annuity. Multiply 
the preſent value oppoſite to the given number of years, 
and under the rate of intereſt, by the given annuity, and 
the product will be the anſwer. If the annuity is in re- 
rerſion, multiply the number o 
verſion 1n the '2d table, the * 6 oppoſite to the time 
of continuance in this table, and the annurty together: 
or, when the ſum of both theſe times does not exceed 

. 100, from che number in this table oppoſite to that ſum 
take the number oppoſite to the reverfionary time, and 
multiply the remainder by the annuity. 


oſite to the time of re- 


1. What is the preſent value of an annuity of 4ol. to 
continue 20 years at 4 per cent.? Anſ. 13.590320, mul- 
tiplied by 40, is 54.3). 125. nearly. 
2. What is the preſent value of an annuity of 40l. to 
continue 20 years, but not to commence till the end of 
5 years, at 4 per cet. A 
13.590 326, multiplied 
4451822, ſubtracted from 15. 62208, and the remainder 
multiplied by 40, is 446/. 16s. as before. 


n/. .821927, multiplied by 


4461. 16s, Or, 


IV. 


EE 


I! 1000000} 1,000000 
2 2,030000| 2,035000 


3 pes 3510622 
4 41383627 4220005 
— 5309136 5362406 


1,000000| 1,000000 
2,040000| 2,045000 
3121600 3,1232025 
4.246464 4.278191 
$+416323| 8.4707 10 


6 6,4084 T0 6, 
850182 
2662462 — 88 
8.892336 9,0188) 
915515910601, 368496 


Une 123 


97521422 
10,8279 
12,006107|12,288209, 


6,632975| 6.716892 
77898294] $,029152 
; 


1, 00000 t,o00000] 
2,050000| 2,060000 
3,152 500| 3,1183600 
4,3101250 4,7416 
52525031] 8,6372093 


95380014 
10, 802114 


6,8019173] 64975319 
8.142 $,3938 8 
9.54109 98974 

11,026 564/11, 491316 
12,577893|13>13079 


13141992 
39/14,601962 


15,025 


44 15:617790[16,1130 
| our 
1 598914 19429 5681 


Vor. I. No 18. 


? 


0,085 


16,62683 
r 18,932 109 


13,436351]13,841179 


47 32 
17159913 


20,7 84054 


14, 206787 . 

15,917127016, 869941 

2 e 
2 


19,593863a|21,01 5066 
21,578504124,27 597 


——— 


153:053437 196,5 16883 237,9906 289.4979 54 353-583718 $33,128181 
61/1 68,945040 204, 394974 248 510313] 303, 525362 372262904] 566,11557 
62/175 013391/212, 548798 259,45072<| 318, x840043| 391,876cq9| 601,0828z 
63/181,263793 220,9838006 270,828754 333-50228: 412469851 638,147793 
64 187, % 229,722 586 282,66 190 349, 5098860 434,09 3344] 677,436601 
65 194,332758 23.702876 294.968 3800 366,237831| 456.7980110 719,032861 


66/201,162741|245,119577| 307,767116 383,718533| 450,637912| 763, 22783 

67/208,197623|257,803762| 321,0778c0| 401,98 8887 505,669807| $10,021502 

63/21 5,4435511207,826394| 334,920912 421,075232| 531,953298| 8 59,622792 

69/222,9068 58|278,200835| 349,317749| 441,023617 $59-550903 912200160 
8 


_ $5!519,272026|721,78 1012,784649| 14 32,6542 949,693 529429184250 


70|230,594004\2*3,937365| 364,904 5 461,869680| 888.8628611 967,932170 


71|238,511886|300,050690| 379,862077| 483,653815) 015,954936|1027,0081 
72|246,667242|311,552464| 396,056560 . 650,902683|1089,62858 
73/2 55,0672 59 323, 45800 412,398523| 530,207057| 684, 4478171156, 006301 
74263,719277 12277 430, 414776 555, 66375 719, 081226, 366579 
28272, 6308563487830 448,63 136 3 756,65 3718200. 948680 
76\281,8097811361,728501| 46% 516621 6038, 1913580 795,¼486404ʃ(1380, 65601 
77291, 26407 5 375389061 7,2796068 636. 559960 836, 2607251463, 805937 
78|321,001997|359+527678| 507,770874| 606, 205168 870,073761|1552,634292 
79\311,042057 404, 161147 529,08 170% 699,184401} 92402744911046,79273 5% 
$042 1,3630191419, 30678) 551,244977 729,557699] 971, 2288211746, 599891 
81033203909 434,982 524 574,294770| 763, 387795|1020,740262|1852, 395885 
82 342,964026 451, 06913 598,266 567 798,740246|1072,829775|1964, 539638 
$3/354-252947 40,999 1550 623, 1972300 835,683 557 1127, 4712642083, 412010 
84,365,880 5 3648 5,3791250 6494125129] $74,2$9317\1184,84482712209,416737 
$5 377+$56952|593- 307 394 $76,090124] 914,63233*|1245,087069[2342,981741 


86/390, 192669|521,985253| 704, 1337280 956, 7907911308, 341422|2484, 56064 

$7/402,898440\541,254737 733299078|1000,846377|1374,7 584932634, 34285 
$8 415,985393 <61,198653| 763,63 10411046, 8844641444, 49641 802793,712342 
89 429,46495 5 $31,840606| 795170282 1094,99426801517,721239 2962, 33 5082 
90/443-308904 603,20502 7) $27,983334/1 145,269007' 159446073015 141,075187 
91/457-6493711025,317203 $62,102607|1197,$06112|167 5,337666|3330,539098 
92/472,3788 521045,203305| 897, 586774\1252,707387|1760,104549|3 531,37 2080 
93/487,550217|071,990421| 934-490245|1310,079219| 1849, 109777|27 449254405 
941 503,176724 N 972, 8698 54 1370, 27841942, 565265 3909, 909669 

1 


96/535,8$50186|748,043145|1054,296035|1498,155051/2143,728205|4462,050505 
97 552,92 5692775, 224655 1097, 4678761 566, 552028 28927894 4731,409535 
98 570-51 3463/$03-357517 1142, 366 59 1638,06 365, 5 10346/5016, 9407 
99 588, 628867 832,47 50311189, 06125501712, 7808192484, 78 5864 458 
1000607. 28773 862, 116 5 12 77,6350 1790, 85 95602610, 615716638 368059 


| 


Conſtruction of Table IV. 


The firſt number of each column in this table, is unity. 
The ſecond is the firſt number in this table added to the 
firſt number in the firſt table. The third number is the 
ſecond in this table added to the ſecond in the firſt ta- 
ble, and ſo on: that is, the numbers in this table are 1, 
1 +7, 1+r7 +77, 1+r+r* +77, &. 

Uſe. To find the amount of an annuity forborn any number 
of years not exceeding 100. Multiply the amount in the 
table oppoſite to the given number of years, and under 
the rate of intereſt, b the given annuity. The product 
is the anſwer, 


Examples. ; 


1. What will an annuity of 50l. amount to in 15 years, 

at 3+ per cent. compound intereſt? Anſ. 19.295081, 

multiplied by gol. is 964/. 1 55. 8d. 

2. What is 5 amount of an annuity of 20l. in 28 
ears at 4 fer cent? Anſ. 49-9675, multiplicd by 20, 
is 1000. nearly, 


3 H 3. KA 
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3. A perſon is poſſeſſed of a 1000l. principal, bearing 
4 per cent. intereſt, and in order to increaſe his income, 
reſolves to take out of his principal 20/. the firſt year, 
and afterwards as much more as will be neceſſary to 
make a conſtant income of 6ol. per ann. in what time 
will he reduce his principal to nothing? An. In the 
ſame time that an annuity of 207. would increaſe at 4 
= cent. compound intereſt to 10001. that is, in 28 years, 
the preceding queſtion. 
The preceding obſervations, rules, and tables, contain 
all that is moſt important in the doctrine of annuities cer- 
tain. He that would gain farther information ſhould 
conſult Malcolm's Arithmetick, from page 595 to the 
end; Simpſon's Algebra, ſect. 16; Mr. Dodſon's Ma- 
thematical Repoſitory, p. 298, &c. Jones's Synopſis, 
ch. 10. Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixvi. p. 109, &c. : 
For an explanation of the doctrine of annuities on lives, 
ſee ASSURANCE, COMPLEMENT, EXPECTATION, LIFE 
Annuities, REVERSIONS. 

ANNULAR, ANnNULAR1s, ſomething that relates to, or 
reſembles a ring, by the Latins called annulus. 

ANNULAR cartilage, or ANNULARIS, is the ſecond carti- 
lage of the larynx, being round, and inveſting the whole 
larynx ; called alſo cricordes. 

ANNULAR ligament, ligamentum ANNULARE, is a ſtrong 
ligament, encompaſling the carPvs or wriſt; after the 
manner of a braeelet. 

Its uſe is to connect or bind the two bones of the arm 
together; and alſo to reſtrain the tendons of the ſeveral 
muſcles of the hand and fingers, and prevent their fly- 
ing out of their places, when in action. 

The ligament of the TARsvs is alſo denominated annular 
ligament. 

Add, that the ſphinQer muſcle of the anus is alſo called 
annularis, or annular muſcle, from its figure. 

ANNULAR proceſs, or protuberance, is a proceſs of the ME- 
DULLA »blongata; thus called by Dr. Willis, becauſe it 
ſurrounds the ſame, much like a ring. 

ANNULAR is alſo an epithet given the fourth finger; po- 
pularly called the ring FINGER. 

ANNULATA, in Zoology, fee CoLuntR. 

ANNULET, Atte ring, in Heraldry, is a DIFFERENCE or 

mark of diſtinction, which the fifth brother of any fa- 
mily ought to bear in his coat of arms. 
Annulets are alſo part of the coat armour of ſeveral fami- 
lies. They were anciently reputed a mark of nobility 
and juriſdiction; it being the cuſtom of prelates to re- 
ceive their inveſtiture per baculum & annulum. 

ANNULETS, in Architecture, are ſmall ſquare members, in 
the Doric capital, placed under the quarter round.—See 
Tab. Architecb. fig. 25. lit. 9. and fig. 24. lit. u. and fig. 1. 

They are alſo called fillets, liflels, &c. 

ANNULET is alſo uſed for a narrow flat moulding, common 
to other parts of a column ; viz. the baſes, &c. as well 
as the capital; ſo called, becauſe it encompaſſes the co- 
lumn around.—In which ſenſe annulet is frequently uſed 
for baguette, or little «ftragal. 

ANNULUS, a ſpecies of the voLUTA. 

ANNULLING, the aboliſhing of an act, procedure, ſen- 
tence, or the like. 

The word is compounded of ad and nullus, none; q. d. 
undoing. 

ANNUNCIATE, ANNUNTIADA, or ANNUNTIATA, a 
denomination common to ſeveral orders, both religious 
and military; inſtituted with a view to the Annunciation. 
The firſt religious order of this kind was inſtituted in 
1232, by ſeven Florentine merchants.—Theſe are alſo 
called Servites, q. d. Servants. 

The ſecond was a nunnery at Bourges, founded by Joan, 
queen of France, after her divorce from Lewis XIl. 


The third was alſo a nunnery, founded by a Genoeſe | 


lady in 1600.—The fourth was a friary, founded by car- 
dinal Forrecremata, at Rome; which laſt are grown ſo 
very rich, that they give fortunes of ſixty Roman crowns 
to above 400 girls, on the anniverſary of the Annun- 
ciation. | 

AXNUNCIATA, or knights of the ANNUNTIADA, was a mi- 
litary order, inſtituted in 1362, by Amadeus VI. duke 
of Savoy; in memory of Amadeus I. who defended the 
ille of Rhodes againſt the Turks. | 
It was at firſt called the order of the true lovers knots ; 

in memory of a bracelet of hair preſented to the founder 
by a lady; but, upon the election of Amadeus VIII. to 

the pontificate, it changed its name for that of the An- 
nunciute, in 1434. The great collar of the order, which 
the knights wear on public occaſions, weighs 250 crowns 
of gold, and the following letters are engraven on it : 
F. E. K. J. ſignifying Fortituds ejus Rhodum tenuit. 

ANNUNCIATION, the tidings which the angel Gabriel 


brought to the Holy Virgin, of the myſtery of the in- | 


carnation. 
The word is compounded of ad and auncie, I declare. 


1 


The Greeks call it gv2yſ:aopers god tidings ; and Me 


ANNUNCIATION is alſo the name of a feaſt, 


ANNUNTIATOR, in the Greek Church, an officer whoſe 


ANOCHUS, an ne name of a medicine, concernin 


It is to be obſerved by the way, that the eunonymus of the 


ANOCTORON, in Feclefia/tical Antiquity, a name uſed by 


ANOCYSTI, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a claſs of 


ANODUS is uſed by ſome Chemical Writers to denote 3 


AN 


ANO 


terien, ſalutation. 
annually on the 25th of March, popularly wy ry 
day, in commemoration of that wonderful eyent ys 
Some authors are of opinion, that the feaſt was TL 
nally ſolemnized in honour of our Saviour; and thats, 
holding it in the name and honour of the Virgin . 
much later ſtanding. , 
Several of the eaſtern churches celebrate the Anuncio 

at a different ſeaſon from thoſe of the weſt. —The "_ 
rians call it baſcarach, q. d. ſearch, inquiry; and mark 1 
in their calendar for the firſt day of December. Th, 
Armenians hold it on the fifth of January; thug en 
2 the time, to prevent its falling in Lent; but the 
Greeks make no ſcruple of celebrating the feſtival eve 
in Lent. ; 
The Jews alſo give the title Annunciation to part of the 
ceremony of their pafſover z viz. that, wherein they gr. 
plain the origin and occaſion of that ſolemnity.— Thi; 
explanation they call Y, Haggadu, q. d. the 4 


ciation. 
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buſineſs is to give notice of the feaſts, and ho! 
be obſerved. 1 , oly days ta 


which many fruitleſs conjectures have been made. The 
word occurs only in Gaza's tranſlation of the account 
which 'Theophraſtus has left us of the tvoxynus of 
thoſe times. The author ſays, that the goats which ent 
the leaves and fruit of the eunonymus were killed b it, 
and that they died of a ſtoppage of the bowels, which 
he has expreſſed by the words aro, derived from the 
verb aysox#», which ſignifies a retention of the ſtools. 


Greeks could not be the ſame plant known at this time 
by that name, ſince the cattle eat our euonymus or russ- 
dus whenever they can get it, and that without any dar- 
ger; but the deſcriptions of theſe plants in the ancient 
— modern authors ſhew alſo that they were very di- 
erent. 


ſome writers for a church. 
Anoctora properly import Roman halls, divers of which 
were converted into churches. 
In which ſenſe anectora amount to much the fame with 
BASILICZ. 


the ECHINI marini, which have an aperture for the au 
at the top of the ſhell. 

Some of theſe approach to a hemiſpheric or ſpheroid:! 
„ ny flatter, and in ſhape ſomewhat reſembling 
a ſhield, 


28 matter ſeparated by the kidneys. 
n this ſenſe anodus ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from the 
88 part, that is the urine. 
DYNE, in Phy/ic, is underſtood of ſuch remedies, 23 

calm and aſſuage pain. 
The word is derived from the privative a, and eds, 
dolro, to be in pain. 
Anodynes are of two kinds; the firſt proper, called allo 
paregorics, 
The ſecond ſpurious, or improper, which rather ſtupely 
than alleviate ; acting only by inducing a ſtupor, drow- 
ſineſs, or ſleep. 
Theſe are more properly called narcotics, hypnotic, or 
opiates, 
The true anodynes are applicd externally to the part al- 
fected.—Such, among the claſs of ſimples, are, the 
onion, lily, root of mallows, leaves of violets, elder, de. 
Camphor is the beſt anodyne in nervous cafes, and at the 
decline of fevers, 
Anodynes ſhould not be given without great caution, not 
on a full ſtomach, nor in dropſies. Hemlock procu® 
eaſe and ſleep, without cauſing that head-ach next mo” 
ing, uſvally complained of after taking opium. If the 
pulſe be ſtrong a larger doſe is ſafe ; if weak, a1eb "ny 
muſt be given, 
We have alſo certain compound medicines in the fps 
3 with this intention, and called by this name 

uch is the anodyne balſam, made of Caſtile ſoap, can 
phor, ſaffron, and ſpirit of wine, digeſted in 3 im. 

eat, It is recommended not only for procuring ga 4 
the moſt racking extremities of pain, but allo for * * 
ing in diſcharging the peccant matters that occaftones? 
'This balſam is much the ſame with the modern oped « 
A ready way of preparing a uſeful, ſafe, and ellcaclh 
anodyne, is as follows : ale half an ounce of opium, 1 
ſolve it in a gentle heat in three ounces of wat! 4 
the ſolution, and evaporate it to a dry ſubſtance. un 
this to powder in a glaſs mortar with twice the "7 


AN O AN O 


«f loaſ-ſagar, and you have an excellent preparation of | In the modern aſtronomy, it is the time wherein the 
0. to be given three or four grains for a doſe. | planet moves from its aphelion A, to the mean place or 
ea. p. 233 poles of its orbit I (Tab. Aftronomy, fig. 1.) | 
1 g the opium thus in water, we gid rid not ence, as the arch, or the angle, or the elliptic area 
a of its groſs and foul parts, but alſo of its reſinous, ASI, is proportional to the time wherein the — de- 
hich are found much more pernicious than the reſt; | ſcribes the arch AI; that area may repreſent the mean 
Jos by dividing its parts afterwards with ſugar, the me- | anomaly, Or thus, the area SKA, found by drawing a 
2 is rendered more uniform, reſoluble, and miſcible line LK, through the planet's place, perpendicular to 
vith animal fluids. LOG: the line of the apſides PA, till it cuts the circle DA, 
But however opium is prepared, it ſtill muſt be acknow- | and drawing the line SK, may repreſent the mean ane- 
ledged that it retains qualities that make it little leſs than | mah; for this area is every where proportional to the 
a poiſon in a very large doſe ; whence it were much to be former area SIA, as is demonſtrated by Dr. Gregory, 
wiſhed ſomething could be found that would be more inno- Phil: Tranſ. Ne 447. 
cent, and yet anſwer the ſame purpoſe. And this camphor | ANOMALY of the excentric, or of the center, in the New 
and Titre will do on many, though not on all occaſions. Aſtronomy, is an arch of the excentric circle AK (Ag. 1.) 

ANOINTED. See CHRIST and MESSIAH. included between the aphelium A, and a right line KL, 

ANOINTERS, a religious ſect in ſome parts of England, | drawn through the centre of the planet I, perpendicu- 
{ called from the ceremony they uſed of anointing all | larly to the line of the apſides AP. See ExcenTRIC. 

tons before they admitted. them into their church. | In the ancient aſtronomy, it is an arch of the zodiac, 
Fhey founded their opinion of anointing upon the fifth | terminated by the line of the apſides, and the line of the 
of James, verſes 14 and 15. See Plot's Oxfordſh. 208. mean motion of the center. See the methods of find- 

ANOLE, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of lizard com- | ing the anomaly of the excentric, in Phil. Tranſ. Ne 447. 
mon in the Welt Indies, about houſes and plantations. | ANOMALY, true or equated, is the angle at the ſun AST, 
It is of the ſize of the common lizard of Europe, but | which a planet's diſtance from the aphelium AI, appears 

its head is longer, its ſkin of a yeHowiſh colour, andits| under; or it is the angle or area, taken proportional to 
back variegated with green, blue, and grey lines running | the time in which the planet moyes from the mean place 
from the neck to the tail. They creep into holes for the | I, to its aphelion A. 
night, and there make a continual and very diſagreeable | And hence, in the ſun's motion, it will be the diſtance 
noiſe; in the day time they are always in motion. of his true place from the apogee. 

ANOLYMPIADES, in Antiquity, a name given by the | The true anomaly being given, the mean one is eaſily 
Eleans to thoſe Olympic games, which had been cele- | found; but it is difficult to find the true anomaly from the 
brated under the direction of the Piſæans and Arcadians. | mean one given. 

Ine Eleans claimed the fole right of managing the | The geometrical methods of Wallis and Newton, by the 
Olympic games, in which they ſometimes met with protracted cycloid, are not fit for calculation; nor yet 
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- competitors. 'The hundred and fourth Olympiad was the method of ſeries, as being too laborious. Hence 
: celebrated by order of the Arcadians, by whom the | aſtronomers are forced to have recourſe to approxima- 
2 Eleans were at that time reduced very low; this, as well | tion. Ward, in his Afronomia Geometrica, takes the an- 
5 2s thoſe managed by the inhabitants of Piſa, they called | gle ASI, at the focus where the ſun is not, for the 
t unlawful Olympiads, and left them out of their annals, | mean anomaly; which will nearly repreſent it, if the or- 
. wherein the names of the victors, and other occurrences, | bit of the planet be not very excentric ; and thus eafily 
were regiſtered. ſolves the problem. But this method does not hold of 
7 ANOMALISTICAL year, in Aftronomy, called alſo perio- the orbit of Mars, as being more excentric than thoſe of 
dical year, is the ſpace of time wherein the earth paſſes | the other planets. 
through her orbit. | Sir Iſaac — ſhews how to effect even this; and 
The anemali/tical, or common year, is ſomewhat greater when his correction is made, and the problem ſolved ac- 
than the tropical year; by 2 of the PRECEsSION of | cording to Ward's hypotheſis, Sir Ifaac affirms, that, 
the equinox. even in the orbit of Mars, there will ſcarce ever be an 
f ANOMALOUS, irregular, ſomething that deviates from | error of above a ſecond. 
5 . —y rule and method of other things of the ſame | ANOMOEANS, Aromoerr, in Church Hiftory, a ſect of 
nd. 


| Chriſtians, who denied any fimilitude between the eſ- 

The word is not compounded of the privative a, and vo, | ſence of the Father and that of the Son. See TriniTY. 

5 law, as is uſually imagined : for whence, on ſuch ſup- | The word is compoſed of the privative a, and eros, /t- 
polition, ſhould the laſt ſyllable al, ariſe ? But it comes | milar, reſembling ;. q. d. different, diſſimilar. 

from the Greek aywpazac;, uneven, rough, irregular ; | Anomeans was the name whereby the pure Arians were 

formed of the privative à and oA, plain, even. diſtinguiſhed in the fourth century, becauſe they not 

ie ANOMALOUS verbs, in Grammar, are ſuch as are irregular | only denied the conſubſtantiality of the Word, but 
in their conjugations ; deviating from the rules or for- | even aſſerted, that he was of a nature different from that 


a mulas obſerved by others. of the Father; in contradiſtinction to the Semi-Arians, 
There are anomalous verbs, or irregular inflexions of verbs, who indeed denied the conſubſtantiality of the Word; 
1 in all languages. — In the Engliſh, all the irregularity in | but who owned, at the ſame time, that he was like the 
p our anomalous verbs lies in the formation of the preter | Father. 
0 tenſe, and paſſive participle; though this only holds of | ANOMIA, a genus of worms, ranged by Linnzus under 
the native 'Teutonic or Saxon words, and not of the fo- | the order of te/tacea. i 
1 reign words, borrowed from the Latin, French, &c. ANOMORHOMBOIDIA, in Natural Hiftory, the name 
u he principal irregularity ariſes from the quickneſs of of a genus of ſpars. 5 
2 _ 32 RP we change the conſonant 4 The word r —_ from aywparcs, irregular, and gen- 
+» t, cutting olf the regular ending ed. Coins, a rhomboidal figure. 
7 hus for mixed, we write mixt — mix d; for dwelled, The bodies of this Ho are pellucid cryſtalline ſpars of 
* dwelt or dwell'd ; for ſnatched, ſuacht, &c.— But this pro- no determinate regular external form, but always break- 
wn perly is rather of the nature of a contraction than an ir- | ing into regularly rhomboidal maſſes; eaſily fiſſile, and 
bs _ ity z and is complained of by ſome of our politer | compoſed of ous running both horizontally and per- 
TCC 
* L it, and turn a tenth part o y and ev in a . 
1 our imootheſt words into cluſters of conſonants; which | direction; the 7 being ever compoſed of irregular 
+: is : 8 2 N on * of vowels has 28 0 L e Pg 
| eral complaint of the writers. this genus there are five known ſpecies, which have 
l — irregularity relates to the preter tenſe, and paſ- | all, in ſome degree, the double refraction of the Iceland 
* nn give, if it were regular, or formed | cryſtal. 
" o ng 3 che ts would make gived in the preter | AN * ͤ 1 3 ſee ResT- Harrow. 
a g 9 c palhve participle; whereas it makes gave | ANO 3, ſee CHELONE. : 
2 a N tenſe, and given in the paſſive participle. ANONYMOUS, ſomething that is nameleſs; or to which 
* 2 LY, in Grammar, denotes an irregularity in the | no name is affixed. 
i — — of a word, whereby it deviates from the com- | It is formed of the privative a, and eren, name. 
—— —̃ ,] ef thee authors name, and to ambors whoſe name: 
it. A 0 | preis thei , ; 
M 22 Aftronomy, is the diſtance of a planet from | are unknown. Decker, advocate of the imperial cham- 
{4 — * 3 e or $3 is an 1 in the ber on er and 1 of 1 2 ””m_ 
il- | Whereby it deviates from aphelion ] treatiſes of anonymous 8. — Burc. Gotth. 
in Kegler c "one: r . treats of learned men who have endeavoured to inveſtigate 
nd —_ inguiſhes three kinds of theſe anomalies ; mean, | the authors of anmnymous books. ; 
ut) MALy and ur. ANxoNYMOUs, in Anat:my, a name ſometimes given to parts 
ol Uiltance ; gh or fimple, in the Ancient Aſtronomy, is the | newly diſcovered, or firſt taken notice of. 


ot a planct's mean place from the apogee. ANONYMOUS is alſo an appellation anciently given . Ws 
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fecond cartilage of the throat, by later writers called cri- 
coides, or annuliformis. 

Anonymous, in Commerce. —Partnerſhips in trade in 
France are ſtyled anonymous, when they are not carried 
on under any particular name, but wherein each of the 
partners trades viſibly on his own account, and in his 
own name; after which all the partners give one an- 
other an account of their profit or loſs in trade. Theſe 
ſorts of partnerſhips are concealed, and known only to 
the parties themſelves. 

AnonyYMous partnerſhips in Trade, are alſo in France ſuch, 
wherein perſons of fortune and une depoſit ſums of 
money, in order to ſhare of the profits and loſs. To 
this end thoſe who furniſh the capital have no trouble in 
carrying on the trade, nor do their names appear to be 
any way intereſted therein. 

AnoNyYMoOuUs, in Law, the ſending anonymous letters de- 
manding money, &c. is felony by the Black Act, 9 
Geo. I. cap. 22. 

ANOREXY, ANOREXIA, in Medicine, an inappetency, or 
loſs of appetite. 

The word is compounded of the privative a, and eps ſo, 
appeto, I defire. 

Anorexia is properly a longer continuance than is natural 
without a defire to eat. 

If the thought, or the ſight, of proper food create a 
ſickneſs in the ſtomach, or a tendency to vomit, the caſe 
is more properly called a nauſea. 

Anorexia is chiefly conſidered as a ſymptom of ſome other 
diſorder, from which the curative indications are to be 
taken, and @ ag ſtomachics. uſed. 

ANOTTA, in Botany. See Bixa. 

ANPITS, in the Military Art, in ſome Middle Age Writers, 
denotes a breaſt-work, anſwering to what is otherwiſe 
called barbacan. 

ANSZA, Anses, in Aſtronomy, thoſe apparently prominent 

arts of the planet Saturn's ring, diſcovered in its open- 
ing, and appearing like handles to the body of that planet. 
The Latin word literally ſignifies handles, or ears, of di- 
vers utenſils. 

ANSARIUM, in the Civil Law, a duty impoſed on all 

roviſions carried in veſſels with anſæ. 
This was otherwiſe called agſurium, and the collectors of 
it anſurii. 

ANSATUM telum, according to ſome, denotes a dart, or | 

javelin, with an amentum faſtened to it. 
Others rather take the anſæ of a javelin to be thoſe two 
eminences about the middle. of the cuſpis, or point, 
which hinders the weapon from piercing through the 
whole body. 

ANSCOTE, in our Ancient Law-Books, the fame with 
anhlote. See Scor. 

ANSEL Veight. See AunsEL Height. 

ANSELM'S Art. See ART. | 

ANSER, in A/tronomy, a ſmall ſtar, of the fifth or ſixth 
magnitude, in the milky way, between the ſwan and 
eagle, firſt brought into order bo Hevelius. 

ANnSER Americanus. See Toucan. 

ANSERES comprehends one of the fix orders of hirds in 
the Linnzan ſyſtem, diſtinguiſhed by a ſmooth beak, 
covered with a ſkin, and enlarged towards the apex ; 
the feet are formed for ſwimming, having thin toes con- 
nected by a membrane; the legs are thick and ſhort; 
the body is bulky, and covered with a thin ſkin and 
feathers. This order of birds is analogous to the bellue, 
in the claſs of mammalia, Sec GoosE. 

ANSES. See ANsæx. | 

ANSPESSADES, or LANsPEsSADEs, a kind of inferior | 
officers in the foot, below the corporals, and yet above | 
the common centinels. 
The word is formed of the Italian lancia ſpezzata, q. d. | 
broken lance; which was occaſioned hence, that they 
were originally diſbanded gendarmes, who, for want of 
other ſubſiſtence, ſued for a place of ſome diſtinction ig 
the infantry. | 
There are uſually four or five in each company. 

ANSWER, in a law-ſenſe, &c. Sce RejoynDER. 

ANT, formica, a genus of inſeCts belonging to the order 
of hymenoptera, famous in Natural Hiftery. It is diſtin- 
guiſhed from the other genera of this order, by having 
an erect /quama, or ſcaly body, placed between the tho- 
rax and abdomen. The male and female ant have 
wings, but the ncutral have none. The ſting of the 
femaie and neutral is concealed. There are five ſpecies 
common in England. 1. The hill ant, called alſo the great 
hippemyrmex, or horſe-ant. 2. The jet ant. 3. The red ant. 
4. The common yellow ant. 5. The ſmall black ant. The ſe 
ſeveral ſpecies poſſeſs, in common, a double ſaw, a mouth, 
a pair of articulated antennæ, or horns, two eyes, and a 
neck, which connects the head with the breaſt. They 
are viſibly diſtinguiſhed with reſpe& both to their colour 


with ſeveral rings, and appear in the ſhap 


and ſize. The hill ants take their name from their Werl 
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habitations, which are the ſunny banks of hit, is & 
advantage of bringing their young to maturity a 
are alſo fond of the decayed roots of trees, wh 
may with ter caſe form their apartments, Thee e 
conſiderably larger than any of the reſt; their pe 
body are a fine brown, and their breaſt a faint = 
The jet and red ants are of equal ſize, and they ig 
their name from their reſpective colours. The for 
uſually neſt at the bottom of old trees, and the — 
under broad ſtones, or other rubbiſh. The 
ellow and ſmall black ants are about half ag big as th 
Jet or red ants; and moſt frequently chuſe their habit, 
tion in thoſe eminences caſt up by moles, which, 
count of the uſe they make of them, are called * 
Nevertheleſs, ants of different ſpecies may take up the; 
reſidence in any of the ſituations abovementioned ko 
they never aſſociate with each other. Ants of a parte. 
lar ſpecies never go into any neſt but their own, 4, 
conſequence of an attempt of this kind would be * 
ſtant death; even when purſued, they will nerer f 
into another hole for ſhelter, except in the laſt ext. 
mity, and will ſometimes rather ſuffer themſelves to he 
taken. They do not ſcem to know what hoſpitality i, 
Sir Edmund King affures ns, that if a red ant be du. 
into a black ant's bank, war immediately ariſes; the 
black ſeize their gueſt, and never leave pinching him 
the head with their forceps, or claws, till they have dt. 
ſtroyed him; after which they drag the dead body out 
of the verge of the bank. If a black ant be put into 1 
red ant's bank, he immediately ſeeks his ſafety by flight 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 23, or Abr. vol. ii. p. 789. 
Ants of each ſpecies form ſeparate colonies ; and t 
adapt the fituation and ſtructure of their cells to the 
* of the year. In winter they dig deep, and in 
ſummer riſe nearer to the ſurface of the ground. Their 
ſubterraneous habitation is divided into a number of di. 
ferent cells of an oval figure, all communicating with 
one another by circular and ſmooth paſſages, for the 
convenience of draining off the water, and furniſhing 
entries into their different apartments. 'The hill and jet 
ants, being protected by the trees under which they 
lodge, are not at the trouble of digging theſe channels 
for carrying off the water. They take great care in 
keeping their apartments clean, and remove any of their 
colony that dies out of their ſettlement. Pliny relates, 
that the ants of his country buried their dead ; but that 
circumſtance has not been obſerved among us. 
Each colony is uſually compoſed of a large female, which 
Mr. Gould, for diſtinction ſake, calls the queen, and 
various companies of workers. Beſide theſe, they ar: 
joined by a number of winged ants, which are com- 
monly known by the name of ant-flizs. The common 
ants are of neither ſex, but ſeem entirely deſtined to 
take care of the young which are committed by the 
queen to their protection. The queen is the mother ot 
the whole wa y and is diſtinguiſhed from them by her 
ſuperior ſize and particular colour, as well as by the t. 
ſpect that is ſhewn her by her ſubjects. The colour of 
the queen is different in the ſeveral colonies. Her head 
is furniſhed like thoſe of the common ants. She his 
likewiſe three lucid ſpecks on her front, placed in 4 
triangular form, which ſeem to be eyes of the fans 
ſtructure with thoſe of the ſpider. The queen of the 
red colony is provided with a ſting, in which ſhe differ 
from thoſe of the other ſpecies. The queen, as ſoon as 
ſhe has depoſited a parcel of her eggs, leaves them d 
the aſfection and care of the workers, and withdraws 
to a ſeparate apartment. Two or three yellow que 
have been ſometimes found in the ſame colony; and in 
the red colony there are ſeldom fewer than two; an 
in this reſpe& they differ from the hill and ſmall blk 
ants, which have only one. Uh. 
Mr. Gould made a great number of experiments and 
ſervations, in order to evince this fact, that the on 
alone ſupplies every particular colony with its inkabl- 
ants ; and he adds, that ſhe lays three different ſorts ö 
eggs, the male, female, and neutral. The two fri - 
depoſited in the ſpring, and the laſt in July and Avg” 
When the queen has furniſhed an apartment with egg> 
the common ants diſcover the greateſt tendernels a8 
care in brooding over them, and preſerving then 2 
moiſture. After the eggs have continued for ſome — 
in this ſtate, cheriſhed and protected by the wor 
chey * to loſe their tranſparency; they rc cove 
over with a number of ſmall hairs z they are mor 
e of vermic . 
or little worms. In proceſs of time a black _ 
obſervable in them, which Mr. Lewenhoeck, an 0 
Gould, take to be their digeſted food. Theſe - he 
miclgs grow very flowly in che firſt ſummer; an 1 by 
ſucceeding winter they ſeem not to increaſe at a 
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fron April to. June in the ſecond year they gros 10 
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repared for another change into the 
faſt, 2 3 — They are ene transferred 
nim orkers to a proper ſituation near the ſurface of 
b _ where they weave in the manner of ſilk- 
_—_— " infold themſelves in a kind of filken tifſue 
wo this {tate they are vulgarly denominated ant eggs. 
Th 2 from this ſtate to that of ants is gradual 
T ri 9 and not uſually completed in leſs than a 
4 g ! their nar” pn fen, cannot 
ly obſerved, becauſe they will not arrive, like 
. 7 — to maturity — glaſſes. The fe- 
1 zureliæ are generally the firſt which transform, and 
pon thoſe that make their appearance in the ſhape. of 
ts ies, Theſe give birth to new colonies, and in- 
5 themſelves to the dignity of queens. The male, or 
ſmall ant-Hies, appear next, and early enough to be con- 
temporary with the others. Laſt of all, the neutral au- 
reliz change into common ants, or workers, without 
wings, but not till moſt or all the flies have torſook the 
frtlement. The male ants are furniſhed with two or 
more ſmall hooks near their extremities, like thoſe .of 
other inſects of the fly-kind, which are the external parts 
of generation, whereby my faſten to the females ; they 
have likewiſe a triangle ot eyes in the ſame poſition 
with thoſe of the large flies. "Theſe ant-flies, both large 
and ſmall, are of very ſhort duration; they ſeldom con- 
tinue above three weeks. Thoſe of the female kind, 
which are not neceſſary to the propagation of new co- 
Jonies, together with the male, are deitroyed either by 
a worm, which is generated in their bodies, or by fur- 
niſhing a repaſt for other creatures. | 
The labouring ants are incellantly employed by night as 
well as by day, in preparing and carrying materials for 
their reſpective cells. The horſe ants make their neſts 
of large quantities of ſticks, ſtraws, and fragments of 
leares, which they place together in heaps, for the con- 
venience of ſuddenly ſecreting themſelves on the ap- 
proach of an enemy, as well as for promoting the ma- 
turity of the young nymphs. The common ants build 
only with ſmall pieces of dry earth, which, after it is 
cut by their double ſaw, they incruſt with blades of 
graſs, and form into conical mounts about half a foot 
high, for the purpoſe of favouring the growth of the 
vermicles, and the transformation of the nymphs. An- 
other part of the employment of the labouring ants re- 
ſpects the young: in every ſtage of their progreſhon 
from eggs to perfect ants, the workers remove them 
every day into different parts of the colony; in the 
morning they transfer them to cells nearer the ſurface, 
for the benefit of the ſun's influence, and in the even- 
ing to ſuch as are more remote and guarded. They are 
likewiſe employed in colleCting the juices of various 
fruits and inſects for the nutriment of the vermicles ; 
which they convey firſt into their own alvus, and then 
into the bodies of the vermicles, or maggots. Another 
part of their employment is that of diſmantling the 
nymphs at the time of their transformation. 
It has been maintained by many naturaliſts, ancient and 
modern, from the time of Solomon to our own, that 
ants provide for winter; that accordingly they lay up 
magazines or granaries of corn, and other proviſions 3 
and that, to prevent the ſprouting of the corn, they cut 
off all the buds before they lay it up; and, in order to 
preſerve it from rotting, it has been ſaid, that they bring 
it out of their hoards in the middle of the day, and 
ſpread it on dry earth at the entrance of their neſts, for 
the benefit of the air and ſun. But this theory has been 
contradicted by later experiments and obſervations. Le- 
wenhoeck is of opinion, that they do not eat at all in 
the winter, but ipend that ſeaſon, like dormice, and 
many other forts of animals, in a ſtate of ſleep ; and 
that the proviſion they collect together ſeems intended 
or preſent uſe; and not ſo much for themſelves as for 
meir young. Mr. Gould confirms this opinion by a 
ou variety of obſervations. He never could diſcover 
r of corn, or of other aliment; and for 
* -_ atisfaCtion, he placed in ſeveral flower-pots, and 
* r receptacles, different colonies of yel- 
d, mall black, red, and hill ants, with their reſpec- 


t1 . . 
3 attendants, and vermicles. They continued 

is lituation through the whole ſummer, autumn, 
and winter; the 


ul y carried on their operations as in other 
ments; formed their apartments, nouriſhed their 
young, and b 


rought the 8 6 
Meir uſual ſtem. m to perfection. Had it been 


ail up their provic he preſumes that they ſhould have 


ons; but upon gradually removin 
ene and ſearching the — avant 1 was — 
use ol magazines, corn, or any ſort of collected 
"rt ones * concludes from a . of trials, that 
2 y ave no ſtorehouſe for their corn, nor re- 
ceſz of * 8 food in the winter than water. In ex- 
other tien e ſays, they are half benumbed; and at 


ey are con he | 
Vol. I. ys 1 tented to regale themſelves with 
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the common moiſture of the earth. However he inti⸗ 


mates, that the cuſtoms of foreign ants may, in this and 
various inſtances, deviate from ours; though the con- 


trary opinion has never been clearly and demonſtratively 
aſcertained. ; 


In 1749, M. Carre publiſhed a Diſſertation on the Po- 


licy of Ants, the reſult of above thirty years obſervation 
in which he concurs with Mr. Gould in rejecting the 

whole theory of their forecaſt and ſtorehouſes as fabu- 

lous ; and M. Soriniere likewiſe, after having paid par- 

ticular attention to the oeconomy of ants for twenty 
cars, adopts the ſame opinion. 

t has been a vulgar notion, that arts bite; but they 
have not ſtrength enough in their jaws and teeth to pe- 
netrate the cuticula, However the red ants have a tin 
in the poſterior part of their bodies, which they thruf 
out, and plunge into any thing that offends them, by a 
Kind of vibratory motion, which injects an acrid, corro- 
ſive fort of liquor, that occaiions a ſmart but momentary 
pain, and raiſes an inflammation. The other ants have 
no ſting. 

Ants furniſh ſuſtenance for many ſpecies of animals; 
and particularly for young pheafants and partridges ; if 
the latter be bred under a hen, and ſupplied with ant- 
hills and freſh water, and at proper intervals a mixture 
of millepedes and car-wizs, they will not fail to come to 
maturity. Ants alſo ſupply a reſin, an oil and an acid, 
which have been deemed of conſiderable ſervice in the 
art of phyſick. 

Theſe ſmall animals are very injurious to gardens and 
paſture lands; as well by ſecding on the fruit as by mak- 
ing hills for their habitation. In the hotter countries, as 
Italy, Spain, and the Weſt-Indies, arts are the great peſt 
of the Leids and plantations: and no method has yet 
been diſcovered for effectually deſtroying them. Trees 
may be preſerved from them by incompaſſing the ſtem 
for four fingers breadth, with a roll of wool newly pulled 
from the ſheeps belly; or by laying ſaw duſt all around 
the ſtump of it. Some anoint the tree with tar, which 
has the fame effect, but then tar is prejudicial to the tree. 
In Dr. Hawkeſworth's Account of the Voyages for mak- 
ing Diſcoveries in the Southern Hemiſphere, mention is 
frequently made of black, white, and green ants; their 
ſtings were ſharper than thoſe of the common biting ant. 
The white ants reſembled thoſe of the Eaſt Indies, which 
are the moſt pernicious of all animals; and their neſts 
were of a pyramidal form, from 2 few inches, to ſix feet 
high. Profeſſor Kalm in his North-American Travels 
ſpeaks of a ſmall ant in Penſylvania, whoſe length is one 
geometrical line, and colour either black or dark-red. 
"Theſe live in ſwarms under ground and in walls; and, 
as Mr. Franklin apprehends, have a peculiar method of 
communicating their thoughts and defires to one another. 
Neumann obſerves, that ants may be made uſe of for 
obtaining ſkeletons of ſmall animals, ſuch as mice, 
frogs, &c. exquiſitely beautiful and perſect; far ſurpaſl- 
ing any thing that can be executed by artificial anatomy. 
The ſubject is for this purpoſe to be incloſed in a wooden 


box, and properly diſtended, to prevent the parts from 


collapſing, or being cruſhed together by the earth. 'The 
box is to be penetrated with a number of holes, through 
which the ants will preſently ſind their way. 

Sce more on this ſubject in Swammerdam's Bib. Nat. 
vol. i. Ray's Hiſt. of Inſects, p. 70. Bibl. Univ. t. xi. 
Melange's D'Hiſt. Nat. t. 1. Gould's Account of Eng- 
liſh Ants, 12mo. 1747, paſſim. 


Ar'T-bear. See ANT-eaters. 
ANT-eater, the name given by Linnzus to the creature 


called by others, the tamandua-guacu, or ant-bear; and 
myrmecophago, 

The name is derived from the Greek wvpung, an ant, and 
ea, to cat. The creature is ſo called becauſe his food 
is ants, which he cats by thruſting his long tongue into 
neſts, and drawing it back into his mouth when covered 
with them. 

This, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of Zoebey, is a diſtin ge- 
nus of animals, the characters of which are, that they 
have no teeth; have feet formed not for climbing, but 
walking, and have eight abdominal paps, fix on the belly, 
and two on the brealt. 

There are two {pecies, one of them covered with hair, 
the other with ſcales. The firſt is called by Linnæus 
Myrmec:phaga, and the other Manis, of this latter ſpe- 
cies there are two ſorts; the firſt having five toes on 


both hind and fore feet, is called Manis pentadattyle ; 


the other with four toes, is called Manis tetradoftyla. 


ANT-ezgs is a name popularly given to a kind of little white 


balls found in the banks or neſts of ants, ordinarily ſup- 

oſed to be the ova of this inſect. 
bir Ed. King opened ſeveral of theſe vulgarly reputed 
eggs, in ſome of which he found only a maggot in the 
circumſtances as above deſcribed ; while in another the 
maggot had begun to put on the ſhape of an ant about 
3:1 the 


ANT 


the head, having two little yellow ſpecks, where the 
eyes were to be. And in others, a further progreſs was 
obſerved, the included maggot being furniſhed with 
every thing to complete the ſhape of an ant, but whol- 
ly tranſparent, the = only excepted, which were as 
black as bugles. Laſtly, in others, he took out every 
way perfect and complete ants, which immediately crept 
about among the reſt. 
The true ants-eggs are the white ſubſtance which upon o- 
pening their banks, appears to the eye like the ſcatterings 
of fine white ſugar, or ſalt, but very ſoft, and tender. 
Examined by a microſcope, it is found to conſiſt of ſeve- 
ral, pure, white appearances in diſtint membranes, all 
figured like the lefler ſort of bird eggs, and as clear as a 
alls bladder. 


The ſame ſubſtance is found in the bodies of the ants 
themſelves. —This ſpawn, when emitted, they lye in 
multitudes on, to brood; till in ſome time it is turned 
into little vermicles, as ſmall as mites, commonly called 
ant5-eg75. ; 

AnrT-hills are little hillocks of earth, which the ants throw 
up for their habitation and the breeding of their young. 
They are a very great miſchief to dry paſtures, not only 

by waſting ſo much land as they cover, but by hinder- 

ing the ſcythe in mowing the graſs, and yielding a poor 
hungry food, pernicious to cattle. 

The manner of deſtroying them is to cut them into four 

parts from the top, and then ig into them ſo deep as 

to take out the core below, ſo deep that when the turf 
is laid down again it may lye ſomewhat lower than the 
level of the reſt of the land; by this means it will be 
wetter than the reſt of the land, and this will prevent 
the ants from returning to the ſame place, which other- 
wiſe they would certainly do. The earth that is taken 
out mult be ſcattered to as great a diſtance every way 
as may be, otherwiſe they will collect it together, and 
make another hill juſt by. Some collect the hills toge- 
ther in heaps, and burn them for manure. 

The proper time ſor doing this is winter; and if the 

places be left open, the froſt and rains of that time of 

the year will deſtroy the reſt ; but in this caſe care muſt 

be taken, that they are covered up early enough in the 

ipring, otherwiſe they will be leſs fertile in graſs than 
e other places. 
Ants are likewiſe deſtroyed by ſcattering a good quantity 
of unſlaked lime about their hills. Some make uſe of 
quickſilver, as a general _—_ to inſects. 

ANnT-lion., Sec FoRMICA-Leo, 

AxT, muſt, the name given, by Liſter and Ray, to a pe- 
culiar ſpecies of ant, which is of the number of the per- 
fumed inſets. It is found on dry banks, and is ſo 
much ſmaller than the common ant, that it needs no 
other diſtinction. Thoſe of this ſpecies which are with- 
out wings are of a yellowiſh colour, and when bruiſed 
or cruſhed emit a ſharp and acid ſmell, as the common 
ant does; but thoſe which have wings are coal-black, 
and theſe, inſtead of the ſour ſmell of the others, emit 
a yore not to be endured for its ſtrength. The ſmell 
of all the perfumed inſets goes off in keeping; and 
theſe little creatures, after they have been dead and dr 
ſome time, are ſound to ſmell leſs ſtrongly, but muc 
more agrecably. Phil. Tranſ. N* 77. or Abr. vol. ii. 
P- 799» ; 

ANT, viſiting. At Paramaribo, a Dutch colony in the pro- 
vince of Surinam, there are ants, which the Portugueſe call 
viſiting-ants; they march in troops; and as ſoon as they ap- 
pear, all the colers and cheſts of drawers are laid open, 
which they clear of rats, mice, and a peculiar fort of inſect 
in that country called cackerlacs, and of other noxious 
animals. If any one chance to moleſt them, they fall 
upon him, and tear in pieces his ſtockings and hoes. 
Their viſits are rare; and they do not ſometimes appear 
for three years. Templeman's Obſ. vol. i. p. 36. 

ANTA, in the Ancient Architecture, a ſquare column, or 
pilaſter, placed at the corners of the walls of temples, 
and other edifices. 

"Theſe took their name, according to M. Perault, from 
the prepoſition ante, before; becauſe placed before the 
wiſh and coins of buildings, to ſecure or ſtrengthen 
them. 

The antæ ſtood out of the wall, with a projecture equal 
to one eighth of their face, provided there were no or- 
nament that had a greater projecture; but it was a rule, 
that the projecture of the antæ ſhould always equal that 
of the ornaments. 

There were alſo ante at doors and gates, Feſtus con- 
fines their uſe to this laſt place. 


| 


Vitruvius calls thoſe that have but two faces out of the 
wall angular ante, to diſtinguiſh them from others which 
have three faces diſengaged, and which are placed at the 
ends of the walls of porticos. 


ANTANACLASIs, a figure in Rhet:ric z whereby the 


ANTANAGOGE, a figure in Rhetoric z when, not being 
ANTANISOPHYLLUM, in Botany. See HoG-wWEED. 


ANTAPHRODISIAC, an epithet given to medicines, 


AN'TAPOCHA, in the Civil Law, denotes one's acknow« 


ANTARCTIC pole, denotes the ſouthern POLE, 


ANTARCTIC circle is one of the leſſer circles of the phe 


ANTARES, in Afronamy, the ſco ion's heart; 4 a 


pio. 3 
ANTASTROPHE, in Rheteric, a ſpecies of A NTEPOS! 
ANTEAMBULONES, in Antiquity, 


ANTECANIS is uſed, by ſome A/tronomers, | d 


ANTACZUS, in 7chthyclogy, a name firſt | 
Greek writers Alian and Strabo to the Aan , th 
os 2 or HUSO A and afterwards, by (ov! 

on and others, not only to this fiſh, b . 
STURGEON, = g 3 * 

ANTACHATES is uſed, by ſome naturaliſts 
of bituminous ſtone, of the nature of ambe 
of a different colour, 
like . | 

ANTACIDS, is uſed by ſome writers to denote meq;.: 
proper to qualify and reſiſt acid humours. — 
Antacids are chiefly of the alcalious kind. 
Under the claſs of antacids come, 1. Abſorbents as ch 
— ſea-ſhells, hæmatites, and ftee filings, 2 0 
tundents . =p 
8 E =o and fats. 3. Iumutants, ag lixivioug 

ANTAGONIST, ANTAGoNISTA 
denotes an adverſary in battle. 
The word is formed from ay7i, contra, 
470“ e, I contend. 

In this ſenſe the word is rather uſed in 
ſportive combats, or games, than of ſerious 

ANTAGONIST alſo denotes one of the parties 
diſputes. 

ANTAGON1ST muſcler, in Anatomy, are thoſe which hate 
oppolite functions. a 
Such are the flexor and extenſor of any limb, the one 
of which contracts it, and the other ſtretches it out, 
Solitary muſcles are thoſe without any autagoni/ts; as the 
heart, &c. | 

ANTALGIC, an epithet given by ſome writers to mel; 
cines proper to abate pain. 

In this ſenſe antalgics, antalgica, amount to the ſame with 
ANODYNES. 

ANTALIUM, in Natura! Hifary, a ſmall ſea-ſhell of: 

tubular form, whence it is alſo denominated ruzulte 

marinus, 

The antalium, otherwiſe written antale, and anta!us, i; 

about an inch aud half long; the thickneſs of a large 

quill at one end, and of a ſmall one at the other; fluted 
from end to end, of a white or greeniſh-white colour, 
and is found on rocks, and at the bottom of the ſea. 

It is an alcali, and ſaid to be of ſome medicinal uſe as 3 

reſolyent and dryer; at leait by the ancients. 

The antalium bears a near affinity both in origin, ſtruc: 

ture, and uſe, with the DENTAL1UM. 


for a king 


which in burning yields * 


» among the Arcien, 
againſt ; nl 


ſpeaking of 
fighting, 
in literary 


ſame word is repeated, but in a different, and ſometimes 
doubtful ſigniſication.— As, Let the dead bury the dead. 

The word comes from ar, and eraxace, repercutia, l 
Ar ite again. 


able to anſwer the accuſation of the adverſary, we - 
turn the charge, by loading him with the ſame or other 
crimes z which is uſually called RECRIMINATION. 


which diminiſh the ſeed, and extinguiſh the itimula cc 
incitements to venery. 


ledgement in writing of money paid, in the way of rent, 
penſion, intereſt, or the like incumbrance. Such 1 

ment, or antapochu, the debtor gives upon making pa. 
ment to the creditor, to ſerve as a proof of the charg 
or incumbrance for futurity, and exclude any clam of 
preſcription againſt the payment of it. 'The ant 
differs from the apacba, in that this latter is given by 
creditor to the debtor, the former vice verſa. ud 

or 


the earth's axis. 

The word is compaſed of 4e, contra; and agur 1 

bear ; as being oppoſite to the Arctic pole. 

4 ſtars near the antardic pole never appear above or 
orizon. 


parallel to the equator, at the diſtance of 23 deg . # 
min. from the ſouth pale. 5 
It takes its name from its being oppoſite to another 4 
cle, parallel likewiſe .to the equator, and at the fi 
diſtance from the north pole, called the AcTIC 


ſtar of the firſt magnitude, in t conſtellation 5c" 


TION. 
a kind of ſtate· ſet⸗ 


yants, who walked before their maſters to clcar the va 


and keep off the crawd. A 
The ſarmuls uſed by theſe was Date lacum dum me” 
conſtellation otherwiſe called canis mine, 0 


, dino, ot de. 
PROGYON. It is thus denominated as preceding“ in 


ANT KE. Sce ANTICUM. | 


ANT 


the forerunner of the Can1s mejor, and rifing a little | 
re it. 


| ENT, in the ſchools, ſomething precedes, 
ANTEC® on another, in reſpect of time. 
Th word is compounded of ante, before, and cedere, to 
T a = which ſeuſe it ſtands oppoſed to ſubſequent. 
AFracepanTs in Grammar, the word which a relative 


refers to. 
ANTECED ENT, 
entbymemes or 


= — to this, the latter is called the conſequent. 


in the argument, cogito, ergo ſum, I think, and 
| Los by exift ; Ss is the antecedent : being thus called, 
becauſe it precedes the ergo, or the copula of the argu- 
A NFECEDENT of a RATIO, in Mathematics, denotes the firſt 
TERM, or that which is compared with the other. 
Thus, if the ratio be a: b, or of @ to b; a is ſaid to be 
. 

N figns, in Medicine, are ſuch ſymptoms of 
diforder as appear before a diſtemper is ſo formed as to 
be reducible to any particular claſs, or proper denomi- 
AITECEDENTS, in Rhetoric, are ſuch things as w_ once 

allowed, others neceſſarily or very probably follow. 
This is one of the ſixteen topics or common places enu- 
merated by Cicero and Quintilian. 
ANTECEDENT decree, in Theology, is a decree preceding ſome 
other decree, or ſome action of the Creator, or the pre- 
vifion of action. It is a point much controverted, whe- 
ther predeſtination be a decree antecedent to faith, or ſub- 
ſequent to it. : ; 
ANTECEDENT wal, or deſire, is that which precedes ſome 
other will or deſire, or ſome knowledge or previſion.— 
Thus we ſay, God by a fincere, but antecedent deſire, 
wills all men to be ſaved : that is, this ſincere deſire of 
God precedes, and does not ſuppaſe, the knowlege of 
their faith and repentance. 
ANTECEDENT nece/fity. See NECESSITY. 
ANTECEDENCY, ANTECEDENCE. Sce 

and ANTECEDENTIA., 
ANTECEDEN ITA, among Aftronomers.—When a planet 
appears to move weſtward, contrary to the order or 
courſe of the igns 3 as from Taurus towards Aries; it is 
ſaid to move in antecedentia. 
On the contrary, when it goes eaſtward, or forward, 
from Aries towards Taurus; it is {aid to move in con/e- 


uentia. PR 
av TECESSOR, one that before, or that leads an- 
other. See PRECURSOR, PREDECESSOR, &c. f 
The term is particularly uſed in ſome univerſities for a 
public profeſſor, who teaches or lectures the civil law, 
ANTECESSORS, in the ancient art of War, is an appellation 
en to a party of horſe, diſpatched before the agmen or 

y of an army, partly by way of intelligence, and 
partly to chooſe out a proper place for encamping on, as 
well as the molt convenient roads for the ſoldiery to tra- 
vel in, 
Theſe are alſo denominated antecur ſores. 
They amount to the ſame with what the Greeks call 


pradromi. 
ANTECHAMBER, or ANTICHAMBER, an outer cham- 


| 


in Logic, denotes the firſt propoſition of an | 
of an argument which only conſiſts of two 


ANTECEDENT, 


Tu- 
1 ber, before the principal chamber of an apartment; 
e where the ſervants wait, and where ſtrangers ſtay, till 


the perſon to be ſpoken with is at leiſure, &c. 
The word is formed of ante, before, and camera, a 
CHAMBER. 
ANTECHRIST. Sec ANTICHRIST. 
aNTECURSORES, iee ANTECESSORS. 
AN FEDATE, a ſpurious date, prior to the true date of a 
witing, inſtrument, act, deed, or the like. 
Antedates in Commerce, ate of very dangerous conſequence 
n matters of trade. To antedate is to ſet down a falle 
date ; to date from a day prior to that on which the bu- 


viitten, Ke. 
In France it was former! the ill cuſtom to have blank 


orders on the backs of bills of exchange, that is, to in- 
dorſe them merely with a name, ſo that they could caſil 


a, antedated; which in caſe of failures was liable to cauſe 
xd er great abuſes. But by the regulations for commerce 
col- 4 1683, it is ordered that the ſignatures on the backs of 


bills of exchange ſhall not ſerve for orders, unleſs dated: 


and . 
VIEDII . are puniſhed as forgery. 


exiſted or happened before the DELUGE. 


* ſenſe, thoſe generations from Adam, till Noah's 
fr » are cal 
om Noah, to the preſent time, are called Pofldiluvians. 
: 10 Burnet, and Dr. 

dout the Antediluvian world; the former imagines its 


lineſs is tranſacted, the note or bill draws, or letters 


UVIAN, or ANTIDILUVIAN, ſomething that 


led Antediluvians; and thoſe ſince deſcended 
Woodward, differ very widely 


ANT 


face and appearance to have been ſmooth, equable, and 
in all reſpects different from what we now find it to be. 
The latter, on the contrary, endeavours to prove, that 
the face of the terraqueous globe before the deluge was 
the ſame as it is now, viz. unequal, diſtinguiſhed into 
mountains, and dales, and having likewiſe a ſea, lakes, 
and rivers ; that this ſea was ſalt, as ours is; was ſubject 
to tides; and poſſeſſed nearly the fame ſpace and extent 
that it now does; and that the Antediluvian world was 
ſtocked with animals, vegetables, minerals, &c. that it 
had the ſame poſition, in reſpect of the ſun, which ours 
now hath, its axis not being perpendicular, but inclined, 
as at preſent, to the plane &* the ecliptic; conſequently, 
that there were then the ſame ſucceſſion of weather, and 
the ſame viciſſitudes of ſeaſons, as now. 


AN TEJURAMEN 1 UM, or Pr #JURAMENTUM, by our 


anceſtors alſo called juramentum calumnie ; an oath which 
both the accuſer and accuſed were anciently obliged to 
make before any trial or purgation. 

The accuſer was to ſwear, that he would proſecute the 
criminal; and the accuſed was to make oath, on the very 
day that he was to undergo the ordeal, &c. that he was 
innocent of the fact with which he was charged. 

If the accuſer failed, the criminal was diſcharged ; if the 
accuſed, he was underſtood to be guilty, and was not to 
be admitted to purge himſelf by the ordeal. 


ANTEJUSTINIANEAN, an appellation ſometimes given 


to the ancient Roman law, as it ſtood before the time of 
the emperor Juſtinian. 
Tribonian has been often condemned for ſuppreſſing the 
writings of the Anteju/tinianean lawyers. Schulting, a 
celebrated proſeſſor at Leyden, has a diſſertation on the 
equity of this cenſure. Fabricius gives a catalogue of the 
antient Anteju/tinianean lawyers. Schulting has publiſhed 
a collection of the Antejuſtinianean writers. 
AN I ELIUS, or AxTHEL 1vUs, in Ancient Mriters, denotes 
an idol placed over the doors of houſes, ſuppoſed to have 
the guardianſhip, or proteCtion of them. 
The word is originally ayJnazs, q. d. againſt the ſun, as 
being expoſed thercto. 
AN TELOPE, Gazella in Zoology, the name of an animal 
of the goat kind, of which there are three known ſpecies. 
I. The Gazella Africana Strepſicheros Plinii. This is the 
ſpecies we uſually ſee under the name of the antelope; it 
is called the addace in Africa, and is the dorcas Lybica of 
lian. Its horns are ſlender and erect, they are black, 
tranſverſely radiated, and twiſted into the appearance of 
ſpiral lines; though theſe are in reality ſo many annular 
circles, they are toward the middle bent a little outwards, 
and thence they turn in again, ſo that they in ſome mea- 
ſure repreſent the antient lyre. 

2. The Gazella Indica, or Indian 2 with very long 

ſtrait horns, which are annulated only in that part near 

the head. I he horns of this creature are ſometimes three 
feet long, and are perfectly ſmooth and gloſſy, except 
near the head, and black. The creature is of the ſize of 
our common deer, and is of a greyiſh colour; its tail is 

a foot long, and has longer hairs on it than thoſe on the 

reſt of the body, The horns of this ſpecies are very com- 
mon in the muſeums of the curious. | his creature ſeems. 
to be the animal which produces the bezoar ſtone ſo much 
valued in medicine. 

3. The African kind, which has flat horns annulated to 
the very top, and crooked near the middle; this has been 
ſeen alive ſometimes in England. It was much ſmaller 
than our deer, and of a ſandy colour; its belly is white, 
and its ſides where the white and ſand colour met, of a 
duſky appearance. Its tail is blacker and longer than 
that of the deer, is covered with a ſmaller number of 
hairs than thoſe of our deer, and is white on that part 
next the body. Its horns grow out of the middle of the 
foxchead near the eyes, and are very long, ſharpening at 
the ends, and all the way marked with tranſverſe /trie 
or furrows, and a little bent upwards, Its ears are large, 
and its legs very flender. 

The hoofs and horns are uſedin medicine, being eſteem- 
ed good againſt the epilepſy and hyſterics. : 

AN'T ELUCAN in E.efiaſtical Wruers, is applied to things 
done in the night or before day. ; 
We find frequent mention of the antelucan aſſemblies, 
cœtus antelucant, of the ancient Chriſtians in times of per- 
ſecution, for religious worſhip. 

ANTELUDIA, in Antiquity, a day of ſhow or parade pre- 
ceding the circenſes, wherein the preparations made for 
thoſe ſolemnities were expoſed in great form and pomp. 

ANTEMURALE, in Middle-age Writers, denotes a kind 
of outer wall environing the other walls and works of a 
place, and preventing the too near acceſs of the enemy 
to them. ; 

This is alſo called by Iſidore, premurale, as being pro mu- 
nitione mt i, for the defence of the wail. 1 


ANT 


In ſome writers we find it denominated antepectoralis 
muris, in others anpits. 

ANTEMURALE is alſo uſed to denote any work without 
ſide the rampart or wall of the place. | 
In this ſenſe, antemurale amounts to the ſame with what 
we otherwife call oUTWORK. 

ANTEMURALE is alſo uſed in Feclefraftical I/riters for the 
veſtibule or entrance of the preſbyterium, or BEMA. 

ANTENATUS is uſed in ſome Law J/riters for the firit- 
born, or eldeſt ſon, anſwering to what we call a:/nc. 

ANTENATUS is alſo ſometimes uſed for a ſon, the iſſue of 
a former marriage. 
In which ſenſe, antenatus amounts to the ſame with 

privignus. 

AXNTENATI, in the modern Engliſh Hiftery, is chiefly un- 
derſtood of the ſubjects of Scotland, born before king 
James the Firſt's acceſſion to the Engliſh crown, and 
alive after it. 

In relation to theſe, thoſe who were born after the aceceſ- 
ſion were denominated rosrN ATI. 

The antenati were conſidered as aliens in England, where- 
as the poftnati claimed the privilege of natural ſubjeas. 
ANTENCLEMA, „Henn, in Oratory, is where the 
whole defence ot the perſon accuſed turns on criminating 

the accuſer. 

Such is the deſence of Oreſtes, or the oration for Milo, 
Occiſus e ſed latro. Exſeclus fed raptor. 

Sce RECRIMINATION. 

ANTENICENE, in Eccleſiaſtical Writers, denotes a thing 
or perſon prior to the firſt council of Nice. ö 
We ſay the Antenicene faith, Autenicenc creeds, Antenicene 
fathers. 

ANTENNZ, in Natural Hiſtory. See FEELERS. 

ANTENUPTIAL, ſomething that precedes marriage. 

In this ſenſe, we ſay anteruprial promiſes, antenuptial pre- 
ſents, antenuptial covenants, antenuptral fornication, &c. 
Neoſtadius has a treatiſe De Pais Anteruptialibus. 

ANTEPAGMENTA, or AxTIPAGMENTA, in the Ancient 
Architecture, the jambs of a door, or lintels of a window. 
The word is alſo uſed for the intire chambranle, i. e. the 
door-caſe, or window-frame. 

ANTEPENULTIMA, or ANTEPENULTIMATE, in Gram- 
mar, the third ſyllable of a word, reckoning from the 
latter end; or the laſt ſyliable except two. 

The word is compounded of the prepoſition ante, befere, 
and penultimate, laſi but one. | 

It was upon this ſyllable, that the Greeks placed their 
acute accents.— The antepenultimate of a dactyle is always 
long. 

ANTEPILANT, among the ancient Romans, denote the 
haſtati or principes of a legion. 

They are ſuppoſed to have been thus called becauſe 
ranged before the !riarii, who were alſo called pilani. 
Some will have the word to be a corruption for ante- 
ſignani. 


ANTEPILEPTIC, in Medicine, denotes a quality in bo- 


dies, whereby they reſiſt or oppoſe the epilepſy and con- 


vulſive motions. 

The chief antepilepties from the vegetable kingdom are, 
the roots of pæony, valerian, the flowers of the lime tree, 
miſletoc of : 6: oak, hazel, and lime. 

The animal kingdom affords a great number of antep:lep- 


tics either real or imaginary. Such are elks claws, 1 | 


reum, divers parts of the deer, ſwallows-hearts, the hu- 

man cranium, blood, ſecundines, &c. the hippomanes, 

lizards, frogs and moles liver and ſpine, lions and Pea- 

cocks dung, carth worms, &Cc. 

The mineral kingdom affords hyacinths and. ſmaragds 
repared, allo tincture of luna. 

AN'TEPOSITION, a grammatical figure, whereby a word 
which by the ordinary rules of ſyntax ought to follow 
another, comes before it. As when in the Latin the 
adjcctive is put before the ſubſtantive, the verb before 
the nominative caſe, &c. 


Anteps/;tion ſtands oppoſed to peſtpeſition. One caſe or 


ſpecics of this figure is called by a particular name, 


antaſſroſ he. 

ANTEPREDICAMENTS, ANTEPRADICAMENTA, in 
Logic, certain previous, matters, requiſite to a more eaſy 
and clear apprehenſion of the doQtrine of PREDic a- 
MENTS Or CATEGORIES. 

Zuch are definitions of common terms; as equivocals, 
univocals, &c. See DEFINITION, DLvis10ON, &c. 
They are thus called, becauſe treated by Ariſtotle, before 
the predicaments z that the thread of the diſcourſe might 
not aſterwards be interrupted. 


ANTERIDES, in the Ancient Architeflure, denote but- 


 treſſes erected to ſupport a wall. 
Theſe are ſometimes called antes, ſometimes criſme, and 
by the Greeks zeeropaſe. 
Anterides anſwer to what the modern builders call counter- 
2 arcdutants; the Italians, larbicant, and ſpereni, or 
purs. 


| ANTI ESICNANTI, in the Roman armies, a kind 


ANT 


ANTERIOR, or Ax rERIOUR, 
chiefly in reſpect of place. 
The word is formed of the prepoſition ante, before 
In wkich ſenſe the term amounts to the fame with . 
and ſtands oppoſed to pofterier. Pris, 

ANTER1OR Ramus. See the article Raus. 

ANTEROS, in Mitbolegy, one of the two Cupid 
were the chief of the number. They are placed ho 
foot of the Venus of Medici; this is repreſented * 
heavy and ſullen look, agreeably to the poetical * 
tion of him, as the cauſe of love's cealing, The em. 
was called Eros. Ovid. Rem. Amer. V. yerſg _ 
576. $49 to 

ANTEROTES, a name given by ſome of the anc 
writers on gems to a ſpecics of the amethyſt, gr 
imagined they meant by it a ſort of opal; but Pliny « 
preſly contradicts this, making the antereres the fifth kin 
of AMETHYST in valne. , 

ANTES, in Architecture, ſec ANTA. 


ſomething beſore another 
7 


of ſoldi. 


ery poſted before the eagles, and other enſigns of the 


legions, whence their appellation. 
1he ante/ynant ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed from the fil. 
fignant, who were ranged in the ſame line with the as R 
and from the œſſgnani, who were placed behind 6&2? 

ANTESTATURE, in Fortification, a ſmall retrenchmer 
made of palliſadoes, or ſacks of earth, ſet up in haſte - 
diſpute with the enemy the remainder of a piece of ground 
part whereof hath been already gained. 

ANTHALIUM, among the Ancients, a root growing in 
dry places, and about the bigneſs of the fruit of the 
meelar;z it was dug up ſor food, and eſteemcd ye 
pleaſant and wholeſome. 7 

ANT HELION, in Phyfcs, Ggnifies a mock or ſpurious 

- ſun, and denotes a meteor, not very coinmon, of a ly. 
minous appearance, ſomewhat reſembling the ſun, ſeen 
through clouds, bigger, ſometimes four or five times, 
than the ſolar diſk. In its moſt refulgent ſtate, it is 2 
yellow as the ſun ; but the lucid tract ſurrounding it is 
of a paler yellow, or whitiſh caſt, - interſperſed ſometimes 
with a few reddith or ſubfuſcous ſpots. Ihe moſt re- 
ceived opinion relative to the formation of this kind of 
meteor, attributes the nemencn to a multitude of mi- 
nute icy or ſnowy particles ſuſpended in the air, and 
Either refracting or reflecting the ſolar rays in ſuch 
manner, as to multiply the image of the ſun. tut the 
theory of anthelia, for want of a proper number of obſen- 
ations, ſeems not yet to be brought to ſuch a degree of 
ſatisfaction, as by every lover of phyſiology could be 
defired. T he inſtances of them are but rare. See 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. LII. Part I. N“ 16. An. 1761. See 
HaLo and PAKkHELION. 

ANT HELIX, in Anatomy, the inner circuit of the auric; 
thus called from its oppofition to the outer circuit, called 
the HELIX. 

ANTHELMIA, Indian PINK. 

ANTHELMINTICS, medicines good to deſtroy worms. 
The word is compounded of 4½i, contra, againſt, and 
EAVES, worm, - 

Purgatives ſeem to be the only proper anthelmintics. 

ANTHEM, a church-ſong, performed in cathedral and 
other ſervice, by the choiriſters, divided for that purpoſe 
into choruſes, who fing alternately. 

The word was originally uſed both for pfalms and hymns, 
when thus performed. 
Socrates repreſents St. Ignatius as the author cf this v 
of ſinging among the Grecks; and St. Ambroſe among 
the Latins.—Theodorct attributes it to Diodorus 
Flavian. 
Amalarius Fortunatus has written expreſly of the ord! 
of Anthems, ** De antiphonarum ordine.” 
At preſent the term is uſed in a ſomewhat narone 
ſenſe ; being applied to certain paſſages taken out of the 
ſalms, &c. and often accommodated to the particu 
olemnity in hand. | 
Anthems were firſt introduced into the reformed ſeri 
of the Engliſh church in the beginning of the reign © 
queen Elizabeth. 

ANTHEMIS, fee CHAamomiLF. 

AN THERA, in Botany, a term uſed by ſome authors 
for the yellow, or ruddy globules in the middle of cer 
flowers, as of lilies, ſaffron, &c. 16 
Some confine the antheræ to the yellowiſh globules ! 
middle of roſes.—Theſe are held more aſtringent 
the reſt of the plant. . 
Others apply the name Ax THEN & to thoſe little wi : 
knobs which grow on the tops of the ſlamina of alle 
flowers; more uſually called APICES. 1 
1 he onthera or apex of the ſtamen, in the Linnx20 7 
tem, is a principal part of the male organ of 
in plants, and contains within it a fine powder © 


* _ 
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polien or farina fecundans, deſtined for the impregn#%% 


of the geren, and Which, when come to maturity, it 


CCUM, in Botany. See' 8 | 
ICUM, in Botany. 8 PIDERWORT. 
IHS HORI, in Antiquity a feaſt celebrated in 
Sicily, in Honour of Proſerpine. 25 
The word is derived from arg., „ and pep, 1 
in relation to Pluto's having forced away hy goddeſs, 
het ſhe was gathering flowers in the fields. Yet Feſtus 


ANT 


ſhort ; the middle ſegment turns downward. Under the 
flower is ſituated the germen, which afterward becomes 2 
rouhdith  three-cornered veſſel having three cells, in 
which are lodged many triangular ſeeds. Mr, Miller 
enumerates two ſpeciĩes. | 

They are a great ornament to the green-houſe when they 
are in flower; and as they require but little culture, they 
deſerve a place in every good garden. 


goes not aſcribe the feaſt to Proſerpine ; but fays it was | ANTHONY—RKnights of St. Anthony, an order of knight- 


thus called, becauſe ears of corn were carried on this 
day to the temples. / . | 
Antheſpharia ſeems to be the ſame thing with the 18 
um of the Latins; and anſwers to the - harve/{-home 
us. 
ANTHESTERIA, in Antiquity, was a feaſt celebrated by 
the Athenians, in honour of Bacchus. 
The moſt natural derivation of the word is from av S., 
fas, a flower 3 it being the cuſtom at this feaſt to offer 
rlands of flowers to Bacchus. 
Some are of opinion it took its name from the month 
Anthefterion, in which it was celebrated. —Others pretend, 
that this was not the name of any ne par + feaſt, but 
that all the feaſts of Bacchus were called anthe/teria. 
The anthefteria laſted three days, the eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth day of the month; each of which days 
had a name ſuited to the proper office of the day.—The 
firſt day of the feaſt was called e,, i. e. opening 
the reflels, becauſe on this day they tapped the veſſels, 
and taſted the wine.—The ſecond they called yo», con- 
gu, the name of a meaſure, containing the weight of 
about ten pounds : on this day they drank the wine pre- 
pared the day before.— The third day they called xv] poi, 
kettles : on this day they boiled all forts of pulſe in ket- 
tles; which, however, they were not allowed to taſte, 
as being all to be offered to Mercury. 
ANTHESTERION, in Ancient Chronology, the fixth month 
of the Athenian year. It contained twenty-nine days, 
and anſwered to the latter part of our November and be- 
ginning of December. Ihe Macedonians called it Dæſion 
or Deſion. . 
It had its name from the feſtival AxTHESTERIA kept 
in it. 
ANTHIA, in Zoology, a name by which ſome improperly 
call the = Venetorum, or ſickle fiſh, a long anguilliform 
fiſh of the TNA kind. 
ANTHIAS, in Zoology, the name of a fiſh ſeeming to ap- 
proach to the run bus or wraſſe kind, of which Rondele- 
tius and ſome other authors have deſcribed four ſpecics. 
Linnzus makes it a ſpecies of the LaBRUS. 
ANTHINE, among * Naturalifts, is an appellation 
pu to certain ſpecies of wine and oil. 
n this ſenſe the word is alſo written anthinos. 
Vinum anthines, ary Arn, was that prepared with 
2 fragrant flowers to give it the more agreeable 
our. 


Oleum anthinum is alſo denominated liliaceum, ſometimes 
ſuſmum. 

Some alſo give the appellation anthine to the compoſition 
otherwiſe called cyceow. 

ANTHOCEROS, in Betary, the name of a genus of moſſes, 
of the cryptogamia alge, in the Linnzan ſyſtem. 

The name was given by Micheli; and Linnæus cha- 
racteriſes it, as having male and female flowers: the 
calyx of the male is ſeffile, cylindric, and entire: the 
anthera is ſubulated, very long, and furniſhed with two 
valves: the calyx of the female is divided into fix 
ſegments, and contains three ſeeds. He reckons three 
cies. 


A THOLOGION, a church-book in uſe among the 


Greeks, 


It was called erlaxoy ov, qe d. florilegium, or a collection 
of flowers. 

The antholog ion is a ſort of breviary or maſs-book, con- 

taining the daily offices addrefſed to our Saviour, the 

Virgin, and the principal ſaints z with other common of- 

ces of prophets, apoſtles, martyrs, pontiffs, and con- 

feſſors, according to the Greek rite. See BrEviaky, 
1488, and Orricxk. 

ANTHOLOGY, AxTHoLoGia, a diſcourſe or treatiſe 
or lowers 3 or of beautiful paſſages from any authors. 

1 us called from ag., Hos, a fewer, and , ſermo, 
iJcourſe. —Though others choole rather to derive it from 

2 fas, a flower, and Azyw, I gather; and uſe it to 
gnify a collection of flowers. 


NTHOLOGY is f i | 
of divers 8 . | 
HOLYZA, in Botany, of the triandria monogynia; we | 

ve no Engliſh name for this plant. | | 

| ie, charaktere are, that it hath an imbricated ſheath, 
en 1 permanent; the flower is of one leaf, and opens | 


above v th . © "m7 8 
c N . on The under lip is trifid and 


hood, eſtabliſhed in 1382, by Albert of Bavaria, &c. 
ks him then taken a reſolution to make war againſt the 
urks, 
'The knights of this order wore a collar of gold, with a 
hermit's girdle, to which hung a crutch, and a little bell, 
Some authors mention another order of St. Anthony in 
Ethiopia, inſtituted in 370, by Preſter John. 
St. Anthony alſo gives the denomination to an order of 
religious founded in France about the year 1095, under 
the pontiſicate of Urban II. to take care of thoſe aſſlicted 
with St. Anthony's fire. . 
The Anthonins, or monks of St. Anthony, are by ſome 
ſaid to be of the begging kind. Their founder was Gaſton 
Frank, who erected a monaſtery for them at La Motte, 
near Vienne, where the general ſtill lives; they follow 
the rule of St. Auguſtine. Others give a different ac- 
count of their origin, and ſuppoſe them thus called, not 
on account of St. Anthony's fire, but becauſe inſtituted by 
a St. Anthony, prior of a monaſtery in that neighbour- 
hood. The friers of this order came into England in the 
reign of king Henry III. and had ane houſe at London, 
and another at Hereford. 
It is ſaid in ſome places, theſe monks aſſume to them- 
ſelves a power of giving, as well as removing the ignis 
facer, or ERYSIPELA, a power which is ulcfully em- 
ployed for keeping the poor people in ſubjeCtion and 
extorting alms. 


Sr. AnTHONY's Fire, ſee ERYSIPELA. 
ANTHOPHYLLI, a denomination given to the larger 


ſpecies of cloves. 
The word is otherwiſe written antephali. 

ANTHORA, a medicinal plant, of the AcovirzE kind, 
having yellow flowers, reſembling helmets; growing 
chiefly on the mountains in Switzerland and Savoy. 

This is otherwiſe called antithora, as being reputed an 
antidote againſt the thera; ſometimes AcontrTUm u- 
ferum, in Engliſh the HELMET-f{5wer. 

The root, anthore radix, has been chiefly in uſe. It 
holds a place in the catalogues of the Materia Medica, 
but is not kept at this time in the ſhops. It is of a 
duſky brown without and whitiſh within, of a warm 


bitteriſh taſte, and is reputed a cardiac and alexi- 


pharmic, much of the ſame qualities with coxTRA- 
YERVA root; on which account ſome alſo denominate 
it the German contrayerva, though it now only obtains 
in a few officinal compoſitions. 

ANTHORISMUS, in toric, denotes a counter defini- 

tion or deſcription of a thing. 
Thus, if the plantiff urge, that to take any thing away 
from another, without his knowledge or conſent, is a 
theft; this is called ogoc, or definition. If the deſendant 
reply, that to take a thing away from another, without 
his knowledge or conſent, provided it be done with de- 
ſign to return it to him again, is not theſt; this is an 
arboeromog. 

ANTHOS, in its original Greek, ſignifies flower; but by 
way of excellency is appropriated to roſemary, ſo as to 
expreſs only that plant. 

AnTHos, in Chemiſtry, is uſed to denote the quinteſſence 
or elixir of gold; and ſometimes for a medicine extract- 
ed from pearls. 

ANTHOS phileſephorum is more particularly uſed, to denote 
a method of tranſmuting metals by means of vitriol. 

ANTHOSMIAS, in ſome Anaent Naturalifts, denotes a 
rich odoriferous kind of wine. 

In this ſenſe anthoſmias differs from anthines, as the latter 

imports a medicated wine ſcented with odoriferous herbs, 

whereas the former derived its fragrancy from the native 
rapes. 

ANTHOSPERMUM, in Betany. Sce AMBER tree. 

ANTHOXANTHUM, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Betany, 
the name of a ſort of graſs which makes a diſtinct genus 
of plants, of the diandria digynia claſs. The characters 
of this are, that the calix, or flower-cup, is compoſed of 
two glumes, the exterior containing one flower compoſed 
of two valves of an oval figure, pointed hollow, and 
the one larger than the other; the interior glume is 
compoſed of two valves of the ſame length with the exte- 
rior |" e valve, and each ſending out a fine beard or 
acorn from its hinder part: this alſo contaius one flower, 
which is compoſed of two unequal-ſized valves, and is 
extremely thin in its whole ſtructure, and quickly falls 
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ANTHROPOLOGY, a diſcourſe, or treatiſe, upon man, 
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off. The /amina are three capillary filaments z the an- 
there are long, and ſplit at their euds; the germen of the 
8 is oblong ;; the ſtyles are capillary, two in num- 

r, and . the Higmata are ſimple; the interior 
glume grows firmly to the ſeed, which is ſingle, oblong 
and pointed at each end. | 

ANTHRACIS, in Natural Hiflory, a word uſed for a gem 
by the ancients, but in ſeveral different ſenſes. All 
which ſeem evidently to refer to the cat's eye, or Meria 
kind. xs 
Many of the ancients alſo have called the HEMATITES, 
or blood-ſtone, by this name, anthracitis, becauſe of its be- 
ing of the colour of a burning coal. | 

ANTHRACOSIS, a diſeaſe ut the eyes, occaſioned by a 

- corroſive ulcer, either in the bulb of the eye, or the eye- 
lids, covered with fkin, and attended with a general 
ſwelling of the parts adjoining. 

The word denotes an inflammation reſembling a coal; 
ah pat ſignifying a coal. | 
ANTHRAX, in the Natura! Hiftory of the Ancients, was a 
word uſed by the moſt early writers for the ſubſtance we 
now call pit-coal and {ithanthrax. Theophraſtus plainly 
tells us, that the ſubſtance ſtrictly and 3 called 
anthrax (for they alſo knew a gem by the ſame name, 
uſed in a meniphioricet ſenſe) was an earthy foſſile ſub- 
ſtance, which was broken in pieces to be uſed, and kin- 
dled well, and burnt almoſt like wood-coals, and was 

uſed by the ſmiths. 

ANTHRAX, AvSpaZ, in Medicine, means figuratively, a 
ſcab or blotch, made by a corroſive humour, which, as 
it were, burns the ſkin, and occaſions ſharp pricking 

ains. 

he anthrax is the ſame with what is otherwiſe denomi- 
nated carbo and carbunculus. 
Some pretend to make a diſtinction between the anthrax 
and CARBUNCLE, limiting this latter to the glandular 
parts, and the former to all the others. But the diſtinc- 
tion is ſcarce worth the making. 
Rivettus, Toſius, Gemma, and Meurerus, have dif- 
courſes expreſsly on the anthrax. 

ANTHROMETRICA machina. See ANTHROPOMETRICA. 

ANTHROPODEMON, in Ancient Friters, a demon 
concealed under the figure or appearance of a man. 

ANTHROPOGLOTTUS, in Natural Hiſtory, ſomething 
that has a tongue, or ſpeech reſembling that of man. 
The parrot kind are denominated anthrepoglotti, on ac- 
count of their broad, thick and muſcular tongues, by 

- which they are enabled to ſpeak, and to roll their meat 
from fide to fide under the edges of their bills. 

ANTHROPOGRAPHIA, a deſcription of man; more 
particularly, of the ſtructure of his body and the parts 
thereof. 

ANTHROPOLATREL, a title given to the Neſtorians, on 
account of their believing Chriſt to be a mere man, yet 
paying him the honour of a God. 

ANTHROPOLATRIA, the paying divine worſhip-or ho- 
nours to a man. Anthropelatria is ſuppoſed by ſome to 
have been the moſt ancient ſpecies of 1DOLATRY. 


or human nature; conſidered as in a ſound, or healthy 
{tate. | | f 

It is compounded of ayIparg, man, and , diſ- 
ceur ſe. 

Anthropology includes the conſideration both of the human 
body and ſoul, with the laws and effects of their union; 
as ſenſation, motion, &c. 

It is particularly uſed, in Theology, for a way of ſpeaking 


of God, after the manner of men; py nag human | 


parts and paſſions to him; as eyes, 
joy, &c. 
We have frequent inſtances of anthropology in holy ſcrip- 
ture; by which we are only to underſtand the effect, or 
the thing which God does, as if he had hands, &c. 
ANTHROPOMANCY, a method of divination, perform- 
ed by inſpecting the viſcera of a perſon deceaſed. 
The word is compounded of ayfpourog, man, and wayJua, 
divination, | 
ANTHROPOMETRIA, a deſcription of the human body, 
with its ſeveral parts and members according to the three 


ands, cars, anger, 


dimenſions, length, breadth, and thickneſs, both conſi- 


dered in themſelves, and comparatively to each other. 
ANTHROPOMETRICA machina, a name which Sancto- 
rias gave to his weighing chair, contrived for meaſuring 
the quantity of inſen/tble PERSPIRATION. 
ANTHROPOMORPHA, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of na- 
ture, a claſs of animals in ſome degree reſembling the 
human form. | | 
The word is derived from avon, a man, and tegen, 
form. | 
This author makes it comprehend the monkey, the 
ignavus or ſloath, and the tamandua guacu, or ant-bear, 
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ANTHROPOMORPHITE, in a- general ſ 
—_— to God the figure of a . eule, one who 
he word comes from the Greek aro 
Hupen, Shape. An Pp me 
ANTHROPOMORPHTTES were a ſet of ancient þ 
who, taking every thing ſpoken of God in the ſe 
in a literal ſenſe, imagined he had real hands, 


reti, 

ee, be 

The paſſage they chiefly inſiſted on was that j A 

where it is ſaid, that God made man he my * 
image. | * 
Even philoſophers, for want of a better acquain 
with metaphyſics, ſeem to have fallen into any 
bee repreſenting God much aſter the dee g 

uman ſoul, without confidering the difference bei . 
a finite and an infinite being, limited and abſolite 
fections. Wolfius has laboured hard to avoid this . 
by having the difference ill preſent to his ming 
proceeding according to the ancient rule, Ove 5. 
dicuntur av0Irerowralug, ta intellige Ogoryrrac. 3 
The whole ſect of Stoics held God to be corporeal; and 
not to mention Tertullian and others among the fachen“ 
Hobbes and his followers aſſert the ſame among ourſclre? 
Leibnitz charges Sir Iſaac Newton and his ſollowers wit 
repreſenting God under the conditions of a man, By 
with what juſtice it would be hard to ſay, r 
Thoſe who held the contrary, viz. that God is inco 
real, and without any bodily form, the Anthropemorphity 
branded by the name of Origeni/ls, becauſe Orion 
taught how to allegorize thoſe expreſſions. , 
Epiphanius calls the rank ers Audiani, or Od. 
ani, from Audius, the ſuppoſed founder of the ſect; why 
lived, about the time of Arius, in Meſopotamia. $t, 

Auguſtine calls them Vadlani. | 
This ſyſtem was revived in the year 939. 

ANTHROPOMORPHOUS, ſomething that bears the 6. 
gure or reſemblance of a man. Naturaliſts give inſtances 
of anthropemorphous plants, anthrepomorphous minerals, &c. 
Theſe generally come under the claſs of what they call 
luſus nature, or moniters. 

nthrope:orph:us ſtones make a ſpecies of thoſe called 
figured ſtones. 

ANTHROPOMORPHOUS is an appellation more peculiarly 

wen to MANDRAGORA, or mandrake. 

A ROPOPATHY, a figure, expreſſion, or diſcourſe, 
whereby ſome paſſion is attributed to God, which pro- 
per'y belongs ny | * 

t is compounded of ayxfpore;, man, and aafo;, poſſan. 
Anthrepopathy is frequently uſed promiſcuoully «A ane 
thropology; yet, in ſtrictneſs, they ought to be diſlin- 
guiſhed, as the genus from the fpecies.— 4ntbropolyy 
may be underſtood of any thing human attributed to 
God; but anthropopathy, only of human alleCtions, paſ- 
ſions, ſenſations, &c. 

ANTHROPOPH AGTH, 2 who feed on human fleſh, 
Compounded of the Greek ab, man, and ęayen, 
edere, to eat. 

The Cyclops, the Leſtrygons, and Scylla, are all repre- 
ſented in Homer as anthropephagi, or man-caters; and 
the female phantoms, Circe, and the Syrens, firlt be- 
witched with a thew of pleaſure, and then deſtroyed.— 
This, like the other parts of Homer's poetry, had 3 
foundation in the manners of the times preceding his 
own. It was ſtill in many places the age ſpoken of by 
Orpheus, 


When men deyour'd each other like the bcaſts, 
Gorging on human fleſh. 


Some remains of the uſage ſubſiſted much longer, evet 
among the moſt civilized nations, in the practice of di- 
fering human ſacrifices. 

Hiſtory gives us divers inſtances of perſons driven by ex- 
ceſs of hunger to cat their own relations. Others com- 
mence anthropophagi out of revenge and hatred; there 
are many inftances of ſoldiers who in the heat of battle 
have been carried to ſuch exceſs of rage, as to tear thei 
enemies with their teeth. 

The violence of love has ſometimes produced the ſame 
effect as the exceſs of hatred. The Tapui cat the bodies 
of their friends and neareſt relations to preſerve them 
from worms and putrefaction, thinking they do not only 
hereby afford them an honourable grave, but even 2 nen 
life, a kind of revivification in themſelves. Artemili? 
did ſomething like this, when ſhe ſwallowed the aſhes 
her dead huiband, Mauſolus. Among the Efſeconian 
Scythians, when a man's father lied his neighbours 
brought him ſeveral beaſts, which they killed, minced, 
N88 up with the fleſli of the deceaſed, and made 3 

eaſt, 

Among the Mu geti, when any petſon grew old, thef 
killed him and Gat his fleſh; but if the party died of le- 


45 it is uſually called. 
* 


neſs, they buried him, N bim unhapp)- chr 


ANTHRO 
fleſh. 


ANT 


| 4 ſuperſtition have occaſioned the eating more 
Molar u Folk love and hatred put together. There 
— nations but have offered human victims to their 
ice; and it wis an eſtabliſhed cuſtom to eat part of 


:Fces they offered. | 
Be nes an nA ſubjects of the great Macoco, ate ſaid 


to be anthr opophagt. This prince is very powerful, hav- 


ing ten kings for his vaſſals; his court is ſo numerous, 
chat there are 200 men butchered every day to ſupply 
the table; part of this number are criminals, the reſt 
faves furniſhed in the nature of tribute. 
It appears my certain from Dr. Hawkeſworth's Ac- 
count of the Voyages to the South Seas, that the inha- 
bitants of the iſſand of New Zeland, a country unfut- 
niſhed with the neceſſaries of life, eat the bodies of their 
enemies. It appears alſo to be very probable, that both 
the wars and anthrepophagy of theſe ſavages take their riſe, 
and owe their continuance to irreſiſtible neceſſity, and the 
dreadful alternative of deſtroying each other by violence, 
or of periſhing by hunger. See Vol. III. p. 447 & ſeg. 
and Vol. II. p. 389 &c. , 
M. Petit has a learned diſſertation on the nature and 
manners of the anthropophagi. Among other things, he 
diſputes whether or no the anthropophagi act contrary to 
nature? The philoſophers, Diogenes, Chryſippus, and 
Zeno, followed by the whole body of Stoics, held it a 
very reaſonable thing for men to eat each other. 
According to Sextus Empiricus, the firſt laws were thoſe 
made to prevent men from eating each other, as had been 
done till that time. The Greck writers repreſent anthro- 
pophagy as univerſal before Orpheus. 'To ſhew further, 
that anthropophagy is not contrary to nature, a modern 
author urges, that cats, dogs, rabbits, and other ani- 
mals, feed on each other. Pliny, after Ariſtotle, af- 
firms, that ſwans eat each other; and the bees alſo eat 
their nymphe, which are their young. 'The Dutch in 
Nova Zembla ſaw bears devour each other, and the like 
has been obſerved in the fiſh kind: the tiburones, accord- 
ing to Ovid, are caught with 'a hook baited with their 
own fleſh. Leonardus Floroventius having fed a hog with 
hog's fleſh, and a dog with dog's fleſh, found a repug- 
nancy in nature to ſuch food ; the former loſt all its 
briſtles 3 the latter its hair; and the whole body broke 
out in blotches. The origin of the venereal diſeaſe is 
by ſome attributed to the eating of human fleſh. 
It may be ſaid, that whether the dead body of an enemy 
be caten or buried, is a matter perfectly indifferent 
but whatever the practice of eating human fleſh may 
be in itſelf, it certainly is, relatively and in its conſe- 
quences, moſt pernicious. It manifeſtly tends to eradicate 
a principle, which is the chief ſecurity of human life, 
and more frequently reſtrains the hand of the murderer, 
than the ſenſe of duty, or the dread of puniſhment. If 
even this horrid practice originates from hunger, ſtill 
it muſt be perpetuated from revenge. Death muſt loſe 
much of its horror among thoſe who are accuſtomed to 
eat the dead; and where there is little horror at the fight 
of death, there mult be leſs repugnance to murder. Fee 
ſome further obſervations on this ſubject, equally juſt 
and ingenious, by Dr. Hawkeſworth, ut ſupra. 
It may be aſked, whether the uſe which is made of cer- 
tan parts of the human body in phyſic, come under the 
denomination of anthrepophagy? How often have tombs 
been violated on this occaſion ? To ſay nothing of mum- 
mies and the like. Pliny aſſures us, that in his time the 
hyſicians ordered their epileptic patients to apply their 
ps to the wounds of gladiators, and ſwallow the blood 
as it ſtreamed from them. 
dome carry their reſpect for dead bodies a great length. 
M. Petit does not think it lawful for anatomiſts to diſfect 
human bodies, in order to learn their ſtructure, except 
thoſe of condemned criminals, and ſuch as are denied 
the rites of burial. The Arabs went farther z notwith- 
ſtanding all their curioſity and deſire to be acquainted 
With the human ſtructure, they could never be induced 
to make one diſſection; but were contented to borrow 
8 knowledge of this kind from the Greek phy- 
. "= maintain it impoſſible, whatever precaution is 
uled, to prevent the ingreſs of the parts of dead bodies 
with our food and drink. Add, that if we do not feed 
* own ſpecies, we feed on plants and animals, 
_ derive a great ou of their nutriment from us. 
ence the impoſſibility of the RESURRECTION of the 
ame body has been inferred. | 
POPHAGIA, the act or habit of eating human 
— pretended by ſome to be the eſſect of a diſeaſe, 
alike,” my people affected with it to eat every thing 
Rong chooſe only to conſider it as a ſpecies of 


ANT 


The annals of Milan furniſh an extraordinary inſtance 
of anthropophagy. A Milaneſe woman, named Elizabeth, 
from a depraved appetite, like what women with child, 
and thoſe whoſe menſes are obſtructed, frequently expe- 
rience, had an invincible inclination to human fleſh, of 
which ſhe made proviſion by enticing children into her 
houſe, where ſhe killed and falted them; a diſcovery of 
which having been made, ſhe was broken on the wheel 
and burnt in 1519. 

Some phyſicians vainly think they have diſcovered the 
vary of anthrepophagy; and that it conſiſts in an acrid 
atrabiliary humour, which being lodged in the coats of 
the ventricle, produces this voracity. And they give 


. ſeveral inſtances of this inhuman hunger, even among 


their own patients. 


ANTHROPOSCOPIA, the art of judging or diſcovering a 


man's character, diſpoſition, paſſions, and inclinations, 
from the lineaments of his body. 


In which ſenſe, anthropoſcopia ſeems of ſomewhat greater 
extent than PHYSIOGNOMY, or METOPOSCOPY. 


Otto has publiſhed an AN ruf o OScorIA, five judicium 
hominis de homine ex lineamentis externis. 


ANTHROPOSOPHIA, the ſcience of the nature of man, 


and his ſtructure and compoſition, both internal and 
external. 

In this ſenſe, anthropeſophia amounts to much the ſame 
with the medical phy/rology or anatomy. 

The word is uſed by Charleton, but with no great pro- 
priety; ſince ſophia or wiſdom imports the ſcience of uſing 


means to obtain an end, which is foreign to Charleton's 
intention. 


ANTHROPOTHYSIA, in Ancient Mi iters, denotes the 


offering of human victims. 

The anthropothyſia was a frequent practice among the 
ancients. Some have imagined that the ſacrifice of 
Abraham was the firſt inſtance. Many reaſonings and 
diſquiſitions have been founded on this ſuppoſition ; by 
which the ſeverity of Abraham's trial is thought by ſome 
to have been ſomewhat exaggerated. Human facrifices 
were in uſe among the Gentiles before that time; 
prone by kings as well as by private perſons; nay 


y entire nations, as the Egyptians, Phocnicians, Ca- 
naanites, &c. 


ANTHUMON, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, a 


name given to the EPITHYMUM, or dedder, growing upon 
THYME, 


ANTHUS, in Zoolegy, a name ” which Aldrovand and 
1 


ſome other authors have called that ſpecies of the 


OENANTHE known in England by the name of the 
WHIN-CHATT. | 


ANTHYLLIS, in Betany. See Lapy's finger. 
ANTH YPOMOSIA, in Ancient Writers, an oath taken by 


a proſecutor or accuſer, declaring that the abſence of the 


party accuſed is not for any juſt cauſe, and therefore de- 


manding that judgment may no longer be delayed on that 
account. 


ANTHYPOPHORA, in Rhetoric, a figure whereby we 


covertly obviate a reaſon or objection. 
In this ſenſe anthypophora ſtands oppoſed to hypophora, 
e. gr. If the KYPoPHoRA be, grammar is very difficult 


to obtain; the anthypophora may be, grammar is indeed a 
little difficult to attain, but then its uſe is infinite, 


ANTI, AV), is a prepoſition uſed in cempoſition with ſe- 


veral words, both in Greek, Latin, Engliſh, &c. in 
different ſenſes. In Engliſh, it ſometimes happens be- 
fore; as in antichamber, a place before the chamber.— 


In which caſe it has the ſame meaning with the Latin, 


ante, before. 

Sometimes, again, it ſignifies contrary, or eppeſite; and 
is then derived from , contra, again}. 

In this latter ſenſe, the word makes part of the name of 


various medicines, to denote ſome peculiar or ſpecific 
virtue in them againſt certain diſeaſes: ſuch, e. gr. are 
antivenereals, antiſcorbutics, antinephritics, &c. 

The prepoſition is ſrequently, however, omitted on theſe 
oceali 

nephritics, arthritics, aſthmatics, &c. 

ANT1, in matters of Literature, is a title given to divers 
pieces written by way of anſwer to others, whole names 
are uſually annexcd to the anti. 

See the Anti of M. Baillet; and the Anti-Baillet of M. 
Menage : there are alſo Anti- Menagiani, &c. Cixfar the 
dictator wrote two books by way of znſwer to what had 
been objected to him by Gato, which he called Anti- 
Catones; theſe are mentioned by Juvenal, Cicero, &c.— 
Vives aſſures us, he had ſeen Cæſar's Anti-Calenes in an 
ancient library. 

ANTIADES, a term uſed by fome writers for the glan- 
dules, and kernels, more commonly called TONSILS, 
and ALMONDS of the ears. 


10ns, without any alteration of the ſenſe; as in 


ANTI- 


ol 


ANTIADIAPHORISTS, AnTIADIAPHORIST 2, oppoſite 
to the ADIAPHORISTS, 2 
The word is compounded of arri, contra, againſt, and 


ed12gopos, indifferent. = 
This name was given, in the fourteenth century, to the 


rigid Lutherans, who diſavowed the epiſcopal juriſdic- 
tion, and many of the church-ceremonies, retained by 
the moderate LUTHERANS. 

ANTIBACCHIUS, in the Ancient Poetry, a foot, conſiſting 
of three ſyllables; the two firſt whereof are long, and 


the third ſhort. net 

Such are the words cantare, virtute, EAATVES» 

It is ſo called as being contrary to the BAccHivs, 
the firſt ſyllable whereof is ſhort, and the two laſt 


long. 


Thejjalins. Diom. III. p. 475 
ANTIBARBAROUS, a title 


Eraſmus, Nizolius, and Cellarius, have publiſhed Anti- 


AN [TBIBLOS, in the Civil Law, an inſtrument or ſig- 
ANTICADMIA denotes a ſpecies of mineral Capmia, 
ANTICARDIUM, in Anatomy, &c. that hollow part un- 


ANTICATARRHAL, an epithet given to medicines 
ANTICATEGORIA, in Oretery, denotes a recrimination 


ANTICAUSOTICS, among Phyſitians, denote medicines 


AN 
ANTICHORUS, in Beam, a genus of the e&andria me- 


ANTICHRESIS, in the Civil Law, a covenant, or con- 


ANTICHRIST, in a general ſenſe, denotes an adverſary 


ANTICHRIST is more particularly uſed for a tyrant who is 


' Pope, who is at the head of it, the ſeveral marks and 


ANT 


Among the ancients, this foot is alſo denominated Palim- 
bacthius, and Saturnius ; and, by ſome, Proponticus, and 


iven to ſeveral works le- 
velled againſt the uſe of barbarous terms and phraſes, 
chiefly in the Latin tongue. 


barbara. Noltenius has given us a Lexicon Anti-barba- 
rum, conſiſting of obſervations made the gramma- 
rians of late ages in relation to the purity and corrup- 


tion of Latin words. ; 
Sixt. Amama has en an Antibarbarus Biblicus, where- 


in he pretends to have diſcovered ſeven ſources of the 
barbariſms which have got footing of late ages in the 
BIBLE. 

Peter du Moulin uſed the title Antibarbarus for a book 
againſt the uſe of an unknown tongue in divine ſer- 
vice. 


nature whereby the defendant owns he has received the 
libel, or a copy of it, and notes the day whereon he 
received it. This is uſually done on the back of the 
LIBEL. 


ſometimes alſo called pſeudo-CADMIA. 

It takes the denomination anticadmia, not as being oppo- 
ſite in quality to the cadmia, but becaule it is uſed as a 
ſubſtitute for it. 


der the breaſt, juſt againſt the heart, commonly called 
the pit of the flomach : called alſo ſcrobiculus cordis. 

The word is compounded of ar, contra, againſt ; and 
xapHia, cor, heart. 


preſcribed for catarrhs. | 


or mutual accuſation ; where the two parties charge 
each other with the ſame crime. 

Apollodorus conſiders the anticategoria as two ſeveral 
cauſes or actions. 


againſt burning fevers. 
In this ſenſe Juncker has given the deſcription of anti- 


compute: & rup. | 
ICHAMBER, ſec ANTECHAMBER, 


nogynia, which has a four-leaved calyx, four petals, an 
awl-ſhaped, four-celled capſule, with four valves, and 
many leeds. 


vention, whereby a perſon borrowing money of another 
engages, or makes over his lands or goods to the credi- 
tor, with the uſe and occupation thereof, for the in- 
tereſt of the money lent. 'This covenant was allowed 
of by the Romans; among whom uſury was prohibited: 
it was afterwards called MOR T-GAGE, to diſtinguiſh it 
from a ſimple engagement, where the fruits of the 
ground were not alienated, which was called viF-gage. 


of Chriſt, or one who denies that the Meſſiah is come. 
The word is compounded of 47, contra, againſt ; and 
Xpis oc, Chriſt. 

In this ſenſe, Jews, infidels, &c. may be ſaid to be A. 
tichriſis. 


to reign on earth, toward the end of the world; to 
make the ultimate proof of the elect; and to give a 
ſhining inſtance of the Divine vengeance, before the laſt 
judgment. 

The Bible and the fathers all ſpeak of Antichri/t as a 
ſingle man; though they aſſure, withal, that he is to 
have divers precurſors, or fore-runners.— Vet many 
Proteſtant writers apply to the Romith church, and ' the 


ſignatures of Antichriſi enumerated in the Apocalypſe ; 
which would rather imply Antichrift to be a corrupt ſo- 


þ 


ciety, or 4 long ſerics of perſecuting pontifls, than a 


_ Rs” 
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ſin rſon. Or rather, a certain power » 

_ * * may be held for many generation h 
number of individuals ſucceeding ane another. The 
Antichriſ! mentioned , f the apoſtle John, 1 Ep. ii, 13 
and more particularly deſcribed in the book of Rey. 


tion, ſeems evidently to be the ſame with the 14, of 


Sin, &c. characteriſed by St. Paul in his ſecond k iſtle 
to the Theſſalonians, ch. ii. And the whole defer 
tion literally applics to the exceſſes of papal power. Ha 
the right of private judgment, ſays an excellent Writer 
been always adopted and maintained, Antichriſt could 
never have been; and when that ſacred right come; to 
be univerſally afferted, and men follow the voice 6 
their own reaſon and conſcicnces, Antichrift can be no 
more. 

However, the point having been maturely debated 
the council of Gap, held in 1603, a refolution was taken 
thereupon, to inſert an article in the confeſlion of Faith 
whereby the pope is formally declared to be Antichriſt, — 
Pope Clement VIII. was ſtung to the life with this de. 
ciſion; and even king Henry IV. of France was not + 
little mortified, to be thus declared, as he ſaid, an im 
of Antichriſt. 1 
The learned Grotius maintains, that Caligula was 4. 
chrift ; others have affirmed the ſame of Nero; but theſe 
do not agree with his appearance at the end of the 
world. 

F. Malvenda, a Spaniſh Jeſuit, has publiſhed a large and 
learned work, De Anticho iſio, in thirteen books. In the 
firſt, he relates all the opinions of the fathers with re. 
gard to Antichriſt. In the ſecond, he ſpeaks of the time 
when he ſhall appear; and ſhews, that all the fathers, 
who ſuppoſed Antichrift to be near at hand, judged the 
world, alſo, was near its period. In the third he iſ. 
courſes of his origin and nation; and ſhews, that he is 
to be a Jew, of the tribe of Dan: this he founds on the 
authority of the fathers ; on that paſſage in Geneſis xlix, 
Dan ſhall be a ſerpent by the way, &c. on that of Jeremy 
viii. 16. where it is ſaid, The armies of Dan Hall deour 
the earth; and on the Apocalypſe, chap. vii. where St. 
John, enumerating all the tribes of Iſrael, makes no 
mention of that of Dan. In the fourth and fifth books, 
he treats of the ſigns of Antihrift. In the ſixth, of bis 
reign and wars. In the ſeventh, of his vices. In the 
eighth, of his doctrine and miracles. In the ninth, of 
his perſecutions; and, in the reſt, of the coming of 
Enoch and Elias, the converſion of the Jews, the reign 
of Jeſus Chriſt, and the death of Autichriſl, aſter his 
having reigned three years and a half. 

Hippolitus, and others, held that the devil himſelf waz 
the true Antichrift, that he was to be incarnate, and make 
his appearance in human ſhape before the conſumma- 
tion of things. | 

How endleſs are conjectures? Some of the Jews we are 
told actually took Cromwell for Chriſt, while ſome others 
have laboured to prove him Antichrift himſelf. Pfathus 
aſſures us he ſaw a ſolio book in the Bodleian library, 
written on purpoſe to demonſtrate this latter poſition. 

ANTICHRISTIANISM, a ſtate or quality in perſons or 
principles, which denominates them antichriſlian, or op- 
poſite to the kingdom of Chriſt, and the genius and ſpi- 
rit of his religion. 

ANTICHRISTIANS properly denote the followers ot 
worſhippers of Antichri/t. 

ANTICHRISTIANS are mare particularly underſtood f 
thoſe who ſet up, or belicve in a falſe Chriſt, or Mei- 
ſiah. 

ANTICHTHON, in its primitive aſtronomic ſenſe, de- 
notes a kind of globe or carth reſembling ours, and like 
it ſuppoſed to be moving round the ſun, but inviſible 9 
us, becauſe on the oppoſite ſide of the ſun, that Jumunary 
being ſtill exaCtly interpoſed between this other 
and ours. f 
In this ſenſe it is, that Pythagoras and his diſciples af 
ſerted an antichthon; for which we have the teſtimonic 
of Ariſtotle, Plutarch, &c. 

By reaſon of the perfeftion of the number ten, they 
concluded there muſt be juſt ſo many ſpheres; and 3s 
our ſenſes only diſcover nine, viz. the ſeven planets, 
ſphere of the fixed ſtars, and our earth, they imagined 


tenth oppoſite to ours. * 
Some of the fathers, who endeavoured to accomm 


the doctrine of the heathen philoſophers to thoſe olf 


Chriſtianity, aſſert that this Pythagorean earth is 10 
than the heavens of the righteous. * 
Thomaſius has a diſſertation on the Pythagotean 
ticht bon. TR who 
ANTICHTHONES, in Geography, are thoſe people 
inhabit countries diametrically oppoſite to each one 
The word is compounded of ay7, contre 15 
terra, earth, They are ſometimes alſo called, by 
Writers, antigens. 


ir 


/ ˙ »A 


ANT 


: ſe antichthones amounts to much the ſame 
In old more uſually call antipodes. 
oo OURS is alſo uſed, in Ancient Writers, to denote 
ATI bitants of contrary hemiſpheres. ; 
i hich ſenſe antichthones differs from antoect, and anti- 


pair ents conſidered the earth as divided by the equa- 
by * hemiſpheres, the northern ned lube; 
lt thoſe who inhabited one of theſe hemiſpheres, 
Ne reputed antichthenes to thoſe of the other. 

ANTICIP ATION, the act of preventing, or being before- 
hand with a perſon, or thing; or of doing a thing be- 
fore the time. ' . » 
Anticipating a payment denotes the diſcharging it before 
it falls due. Such . debt — not yet become due; he 

\ated the time of payment. 

Co PATION is alſo led, in a logical ſenſe, for a pre- 
ſumption, prejudice, or preconceived opinion. ; 
This is alſo denominated preconception, preſenſation, 

inſtinct. 

Nee in a medicinal ſenſe, is applied to diſ- 
eaſes, wherein part of the ſymptoms which regularly be- 
long to ſome future period, appear in the beginning; or, 
the word may be underſtood of thoſe diſeaſes, which 
having their acceſſes and remiſſions at ſtated hours, ain 
in point of time, and finiſh their period ſooner than or- 

ary. 
tba ſenſe, anticipation, or anticipated diſeaſes, by the 
Greeks called 7poau771x01, ftands oppoſed to hyſteretic, 
542171401, Which come after the time. 

ANTICIPATION, in the Epicurean has wc denotes the 
{rſt idea, or definition of a thing, without which we can 
neither name, think, doubt, or even inquire, concern- 
ing it. i 
This is otherwiſe denominated PRENOTION, 
fnticibation, in this ſenſe, makes the ſecond of Epicurus's 
criterions of truth. 

AxTICIPATION is alſo uſed by Shafteſbury, in ſpeaking of 
painting, to denote the expreſſion of ſome future action; 
reſolution, or the like. 

ANTICIPATION, in Rhetoric, a figure otherwiſe called pRO- 
resis. 

ANTICK, in Sculpture and Painting, denotes a fantaſtical 
compoſure of figures of different natures, ſexes, &c. 
As men, beaſts, Pirds, flowers, fiſhes, and even things 
merely imaginary, or which have no exiſtence in the na- 
ture of tnings. 

Antick ee to much the ſame thing with what the 
Italians call groteſca, and the French greteſque. 

ANTICLIMAX, in Rhetoric, is a figure, whereby the pro- 
grels of a diſcourſe deſcends from great to little; and 
tais is ſometimes rendered peculiarly agreeable by ſuch 
doom Eng the ſenſe and —＋ as _ 

ute to make dimmutions appear more diminutive. 
Horace affords a ſtriking N 
Parturiunt montes, naſcetur ridiculus mus. 
9 3 py, notes the ſhin; or the 
rominent part of the bia. 
Thia is e called zx«y9z, by the Latins prima ti- 
, - anterior tibia, and ſtands oppoſed to the ſura, or 
ca at; * 

ANTICOR.” re. boa arwre -- eee among Farri 
N » A? . ur, ng Farriers, 
is uſually deſcribed as a preternatural ſwelling, of the ſize 
_ 1 of an apple, occaſioned by a N r and bi- 
. umour, and appearing in a horſe's breaſt, oppo- 

te to his heart. A late writer affirms, that the gene- 

my 8 N that ſubject have been miſtaken as 
1s dilcaſe, attributing it to the heart; whence it is 
by Solleyſel called the ſwelling of the pericardium ; where- 

4 1t 18 really an inflammation in the gullet and throat 

— 5 5 ſame that, in human bodies is called the an- 

» or /quinancy, ; 

Ty cure of this diſcaſe ſhould be attempted by copious 

- en in order to reduce the inflammation. Emol- 
-nt clyiters ſhould alſo be in ected twice or thrice a day, 

wich an ounce of ſal Ar- in each. The ſwellin 

ſhould be bathed with marſhmallow ointment; and — 
openin . . . r : 
P 5 poultice, with onions boiled in it, ſhould be 

5 y applied to it, It the inflammation be hereby re- 

one the ſwelling ſhould be brought, if poſſible, to 

r peo for this purpoſe the poultice mult be conti- 
in 7 two ounces o . Venice treacle, diſſolved in a 

= cer, muſt be given to the horſe every night. 
4-20 the ſwelling is ſoftened, it muſt be opened with a 
ne and dreſſed with turpentine digeſtive. But if the 

ot coef cannot be 0. oh to matter, and ſhould endan- 
in, in order 10 invoduce_a_ piece of Back Tali 
r to introduce a piece of black hellebore 

"reg wing in vinegar, and to en it there for twenty- 

charge, & n order to ſtimulate and promote a diſ- 

ng adjacent parts ſhould be omented, and 


ed w ; - 
Va. [ W. 19. of marſhmallows. 
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ANT 


ANTICUM, in Architeure, a porch before a door; alſo 
that part of a temple, which is called the outer templez 


and lies between the body of the temple and the portico: 
It is ſometimes called ante. 


ANTICUS, ſerratus miner. See SrRRATVUs. 

ANnTICUs, perongus. See PrRonzvus., 

ANnTI1CvUs, tibialis, See TiB1aris. 

ANTIDACTYLUS, a name given by ſome to a kind of 
poetical foot, which is the reverſe of a daQyl, as con- 


liſting of three ſyllables, whereof the firſt two are ſhort, 
and the laſt long. 


ANTIDAMONICI, in Fecdefiaftical Hiſtory, a ſe& who 


denied the exiſtence of devils, or evil ſpirits; alſo all 


ſpectres, incantations, witchcrafts, &c. | 

ANTIDICOMARIANITES, a ſect of ancient Chriſtians, 
who thought that the Holy Virgin did not preſerve a 
perpetual virginity, but that ſhe had ſeveral children by 
— after our Saviour's birth. 

Theſe are otherwiſe called antidicomarite; and antidices 
marites, and antidicomariani/ts ; ſometimes alſo antima- 
riani. 

The opinion was grounded on ſome expreſſions of our 
Saviour, wherein he mentions his brothers, and his ſiſ- 
ters; and on that text of St. Matthew, wherein he ſays, 
that Joſeph knew not Mary till ſhe had brought forth 
her firſt-born ſon. 

The antidicomarianites were the diſciples of Helvidius 
and Jovinian, who appeared in Rome toward the cloſe 
of the fourth century. 

ANTIDISMA, in Botany, a genus of the dicecia pentan- 
dria, without an Engliſh name. 

ANTIDORON, in Ecclefiaftical Writers, a name given by 
the Greeks to the conſecrated bread, out of which the 
middle part marked with the croſs, wherein the conſe- 
cration reſides, being taken away by the pricſt, the re- 
mainder is diſtributed, after nes, to the poor. 

On the ſides of the antidoron are impreſſed the words 
us Chriſtus vicit. 
he word is formed from Japor, donum, a gift, as being 
given away /#c muneris, or m charity. 
The antidoron is allo called parts vr aſanttificatus. 
Some ſuppoſe the antideron to be diſtributed in lieu of 
the ſacrament, to ſuch as were prevented from attending 
in perſon at the celebration; and thence derive the ori- 
gin of the word, the Euchariſt being denominated de- 
ron, eiſt, by way of eminence. 

ANTIDOSIS, in Antiquity, denotes an exchange. of eſtates, 

practiſed by the Greeks on certain occaſions with pecu- 
liar ceremonies, and firſt inſtituted by Solon. 
When a perſon was nominated to an office, the expence 
of which he was not able to ſupport, he had recourſe to 
the antidoſis, that is, he was to feek ſome other citizen 
of better ſubſtance than himſelf, who was free from 
this, and other offices; in which caſe, the former was 
excuſed. In caſe the perſon thus ſubſtituted denied him- 
ſelf to be the richeſt, they were to exchange eſtates, aſ- 
ter this manner; the doors of their houſes were cloſe 
ſhut up and ſealed, that nothing might be conveyed 
away; then both took an oath to make a faithful dif- 
covery of all their effects, except what lay in the ſilver 
mines; which by the laws was excuſed from all impoſts; 
accordingly, within three days, a full diſcovery and ex- 
change of eſtates was made. 5 

ANTIDOTARY is uſed by ſome writers for what we more 
uſually call a DISPENSATORY. 

We have antidotaries extant of ſeveral authors, as thoſe 
of Nicolaus, Meuſe, Myrepſus, Rhaſis, &c. 

ANTIDOTE, a remedy taken either to prevent, or cure, 
ſome contagious, malignant, or other dangerous diſeaſe. 
The word is borrowed from ay7:;, againſt, and SiÞSouis 
I give; as being ſomething given againſt poiſon, either 
by way of cure, or preſervative. 

ANTIDOTE is alſo uſed to ſignify a medicine taken to pre- 

vent the ill effects of ſome other; for inſtance, poiſon. 
In which ſenſe the word has the ſame ſignification with 
alexipharmic, alexiterial, and counterpoiſon. 
The Indian phyfic conſiſts much in the uſe of antidotes ; 
viz. the root mungo, and the viper-ſtone ; both held ſo- 
vereign againſt the bite of the cobras do cabelo, and other 
yenomous creatures. 

ANTIDOTE is alſo uſed, in a more general ſenſe, for any 
compound medicine, | 
In which ſenſe, Peter Damian ſpeaks of a perſon who 
in his whole life never took any antidote. 

ANT1DOTE is alſo uſed in a leſs proper ſenſe for any re- 
medy againſt any diſeaſe, chiefly if it be inveterate, and 
ariſe from ſome ulcer or abſceſs. 

ANTIDOTE is alſo uſed for a particular form of medicines, 
otherwiſe called opiates, or more properly CONFFC TIONS, 

ANTIDOTE is alſo my/tically applied tothe philoſopher's ſtone. 

ANTIENT, fee ANCIENT. 

ANTIGRAPHE, in Antiquity, denotes à law- ſuit about 


3 L kindr ed, 


ANT 


kindred, whereby a perfon claimed relation to ſuch or 


ſuch a family. - | | 
The antigraphe appears to have been the ſame with the 


a4044T4600.y 

ANTIGRAPHUS, in Antiquity, an officer of Athens, 
who kept a counterpart of the apedecti, or chief trea- 
ſurer's accounts, to prevent miſtakes, and keep them 
from being falſified. ISSN, 

AXxTIGRAPHUs is alſo uſed, in Middle Age Writers, for a 
ſecretary or chancellor. He is thus called, according to 
the old gloſſariſts, on account of his writing anſwers to 
the letters ſent to his maſter. The antigraphus is ſome- 
times alſo called archigraphus; and his dignity antigra- 

ppbia, or archigraphia. | 

ANTIGRAPHUS is alſo uſed in Iſidorus for one of the notes 
of ſentences, which is placed with a dot to denote a 
diverſity of ſenſe in tranſlations. 

ANTIGRAPHUS is alſo applied in Eccleſiaſtical Mriters to an 

ABBREVIATOR of the papal letters. 
In which ſenſe the word is uſed by pope 
great in his regiſter. | 
Of late days the office of antigraphus conſiſts in making 
minutes of bulls from the petitions agreed to by his ho- 
lineſs, and renewing the BULLS after engroſſing. 

ANTIGUGLER, is a crooked tube of metal, ſo bent, as 
eaſily to be introduced into the necks of bottles, and 
uſed in decanting liquors, without diſturbing them. 
For this purpoſe the bottle ſhould be a little mclined, 
and about half a ſpoonful of the liquor poured out, ſo 
as to admit an equal quantity of air; let one end of the 
bent tube be ſtopped with the finger, whilſt the other 
is thruſt into the body of the liquor near to the bubble 
of air alrcady admitted. When the finger is taken off, 
the bottle will have vent, and the liquor will run out 
ſtcadily and undiſturbed. See S1PHON. 

ANTIHECTICS, remedies againſt hectical diſorders. 

ANTI(HECT{CUM Poteris, in Pharmacy, a celebrated chy- 

mical preparation, made of equal quantities of tin and 
chalybeated regulus of antimony, by melting them in a 
large crucible, and putting to them, by little and little, 
three times the quantity of nitre: the DETONAT10N be- 
ing over, the whole is to be waſhed with warm water 
till no ſaltncts remains. 
This has been formerly eſteemed as a very penetrating 
medicine, making way into the minuteſt paſſages, and 
ſearching even the nervous cells; whence its uſe in 
hectic diſorders, from which it derives its name. It has 
been accordingly recommended in heavinefles of the 
head, giddineſs, and dimneſs of fight, from whence 
proceed apoplexies and epilepſies; and in all aſfections 
and foulnefles of the viſcera of the lower belly; and 
alſo in the jaundice, dropſies, and all kind of ca- 
chexies. Quincy adds, that there is ſcarce a prepara- 
tion in the chemical pharmacy of greater eſſicacy in moſt 
obſtinate chronic diſtempets. But Neumann obſerves, 
that it has no claim to antiheCtic virtues, nor indeed 
to any ſalutary operation; and it is now generally diſ- 
regarded. See Neumann's Chem. Works, p. 89, and 
138. 

ANTIHECTICUM Paterii is alſo called antimonium diaphere- 
ticum javiale. | 
There are divers methods of preparing it, given by We- 
delius, Etmuller, &c. | 
A icarned author ſpeaks of it as fatal to conſumptive 
pcrions. 

ANTiLEXIS, in Antiquity, denotes a new trial granted in 
the Athenian judicatories, where judgment had before 
paſſed-· againſt a party for non-appearance. 

ANTILOGARITHM, che COMPLEMENT of the LOGA- 
RT of a ſine, tangent, or ſecant. 

ANTILOGY, a contradiction between two expreſſions, or 
paſſages, in an author. | 
The word is er7TIAoyic, q. d. comtrary ſaying. 

Tirinus bas publiſhed a large index of the ſeeming an- 
ti/ogies in the BIBLE, i. e. of texts which apparently con- 
tradict each other, but which are all explained and re- 
conciled by him, in his comments on the Bible. Dom. 
Magri, a Malteſe of the Oratory in Italy, has attempted 
the like; but he has done little more than rehearſe 
what occurs of that kind in the principal commentators. 

ANY|LUTHERANS, a ſect or party among the ancient |. 
reformers, who maintained opinions, chielly in relation 
to the Euchariſt, different from thoſe of Luther, 

Such were Caroloſtadius and his followers, called alſo 
Sacramentarians, and thoſe of Zuinglius denominated 
Zuinglians. | 

The ſect of Antilutherans, at firſt confined within nar- 
row bounds, in a few years time ſubdivided into ſix or 
ſeven inferior ſects, and ere long into an infinite num- 
ber more variouſly denominated. 

AN 11LYSSUS pulvis, in Medicine, is compoſed of equal 
parts of the LICHEN cinereus terreftris & piper niger. 1 is 


Gregory the | 


reckoned uſeful in 
Tranſ. Ne 448. 
ANTIMENSIUM, a kind of conſecrated table l 
caſionally uſed in the Greek church, i oth, oe 
: 1 » In places 
there is no proper altar. Where 
F. Goar obſerves, that in regard the Greek; 
conſecrated churches, and that conſecrated altars 
things _y to be removed; that church has Na 
ages, made uſe of certain conſecrated Nuff, or . 
called antimenſia, to ſerve the purpoſes thereof. "A 
ANTIMENS1UM, in the Greek Church, anſwers to the al 
portabile, or portable altar, in the Latin church * 
are both only of late invention, though Habertys 
have them as old as St. Baſil. But Durant and op, 
not pretend to find them in any author before th * 
of Bede and Charlemeign. TOY 
ANTIMENSIA is alſo applied to other tables, uſed in of 
of religion, beſides thoſe whereon the Euchatiſt i; 4 
miniſtred: ſuch, e. gr. are thoſe whereon the hoſt is r. 
poſed, &c. "M 
The origin of the antimenſia is deſcribed b 
when the biſhop had conſecrated a church, the col 
which had been ſpread on the ground, and over the com. 
munion table, was torn in pieces, and diſtributed amoy 
the prieſts, who carried each a fragment away, to ſer 
to cover the tables in their churches and cha th No 
that it was neceſſary that ſuch cloths ſhould be laid on 
all tables: but only on thoſe which either were not con. 
ſecrated, or at aft whoſe conſecration was doubted ot 
N UIMENSIUS, an ancient officer in the Greck church 
whoſe buſineſs was to introduce and place the commu. 
nicants at the Euchariſt. 
Some have imagined that he had the care of the on. 
menſia. But this rather belonged to the office of grez 
ſeevophylax. 
He is otherwiſe called chief of the antimenſſi. 
AN FIMERIA, in Grammar, a hgure whereby one part 
ſpeech is uſed for another; e. gr. velle ſuum cuigue of 
for voluntas ſua cuique 9%; alſo, populus late rex, for * 
lus late regnans. 
ANTIMERIA, in a more reſtrained ſenſe, is a figure where- 
1 the noun is repeated inſtead of the pronoun. 
Lhe antimeria is frequent in the Hebrew, and is ſome- 
times retained in our verſion of the Old Teſtament a 
cordingly : e. gr. Hear my voice, ye wives of Lame, fat 
my wives, Gen. ch. iv. ver. 23. 
AN TIME TABOLE, in Rhetoric, a figure which ſets two 
things in oppoſitian to each other. 
The word is compounded of ae, againft, and pers 
Conan, from peraCano, I ſhift or transfer ; 1. e. a hiſting 
or ſetting two things over-againſt each other. 
This figure is twice ASA. e in an apophthegm ct 
Muſonius; which, on account of its excellence, is calk! 
eureum monitum, the golden maxim or precept. 
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Ann. 
In Engliſh thus: 


Allowing the performance of an honourable action tolt 
attended with labour; the labour is ſoon over, but tt 
honour immortal : whereas, ſhould even pleaſure wat 
on the commiſſion of what is diſhonourable, the ple 
ſure is ſoon gone, but the diſhonour eternal. 
ANTIMETA'THESIS, in Rhetoric, is the inverſion of tit 
parts or members of an anTITHEsis. Such is that! 
Cicero, in Verrem, lib. iv. cap. 52. Compare dus 
peace with that war; the arrival of this governor with 
© the victory of that general; his profligate troops W 
© the invincible army of the other; the luxury of th 
© former with the temperance of the latter: you 
© ſay, that Syracuſe was founded by him who took 11 
© and taken 0 him, who held it when ſounded.” 
ANTIMISIUM, in Antiquity, a table placed before lie 
Roman tribunal, or judgment ſeat. | n 
What relation this has to the antimenſia in the Gt 
church does not appear. Some writers confound chen 
together as the ſame thin 4 
r AS e . that oppoſes, 0! ſat 
againſt, monarchy, or kingly government. 
6 a ed in the ſenſc of rep 


lican. 


ANTIMONARCHIST, a perſon who maintains c. 


narchical principles. 800 
Buchanan, Milton, Hottoman, Languet, Ludlow, J 
at 15 uſed 


ney, and others, are celebrated antimenarchi 
ANTIMONARCIHOMACHI, antimonar chomachiſts, 
by ſome political writers to denote maintainers - the 
narchical or abſolute power veſted by divine right i 
K of princes. 10 

n which ſenſe, autimenarchomachi ſtand oppoſed ® 


narchamachi. 
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ANT 
TH James the firſt, Salmaſins, Peter du Moulin, bi- 
— Albericus Gentilis, Ziegler, William and 
4 roe Barclays, Bochart, &ec. have diſtinguiſhed them- 
. in the claſs of antimonarchomachifts, Acker has 
— profeſſedly of the monarchomachi/is and antimonar- 
50 NIALS, in Medicine, denote preparations of an- 
2 or remedies whereof antimony is the baſis, or 
rincipal ingredient. ; 
Antimonials are chiefly of an emetic tendency ; though 
they may be ſo qualified, as to become either cathartic, 
or diaphoretic, or even only alterative. Sce Ward's 
— aſſures us, that there are no medicines in phar- 
macy to be compared with theſe in maniacal affections; 
for that there are no emetics, or cathartics, of any other 
tribe, that are —_— enough for ſuch patients, unleſs in 
an over-doſe ; which might be dangerous. | 
An antimnial cup, made either of glaſs of antimony, or 
of antimony prepared with ſalt-petre, though a ſubſtance 
indiſſoluble by the ſtomach, will give a ſtrong cathartic, 
or emetic quality to any liquor poured into it, without 
any diminution of its own weight. : 
Beſides thoſe numerous preparations which take their de- 
nominations from antimony, the chief of which are enu- 
merated under that article, there are ſeveral other anti- 
mmial medicines. Such are the crocus metaliorum, Pote- 
rius's cordial, the TINCTURA metailorum, mercurius vite, 


metallorum, the Carthuſian powder, or KERMES mine- 


l, &c. 
— deſcribes ſeveral other preparations of this. mi- 


neral. : ; ; a 
ANTIMONTATED, ſomething tinged with the qualities, 
or reſembling the appearances, of antimony. By 
Dr. Woodward ſpeaks of a kind of ſtriated, or antimo- 

nia ted, lead-ore. : 

ANTIMONY, in Natural H:/tory, a mineral ſubſtance, of 
a metalline nature; having all the — characters of 
a real metal, excepting only ma/leability. It is of a ſhin- 
ing leaden colour, itz maſſes have no determinate figure, 
but are compoſed of long brittle parallel needles. It is 
made up of a ſemi-metallic ſubſtance, called its regulus, 
united with ſulphur, as molt metallic ſubſtances are in 
their minecal tate. 

There ace two kinds of antimony; 1. Antimony nativ: 
or mineral, which 13 in the ſame ſtate as when dug out 
of the carth. 2. mem fuſed, fo called, becauſe it 
has been actually ſued, to ſeparate it from adhering 
ſtones and earth. his operation, which ought rather 
to be called Hννẽꝭ than fun, conſidering theſe words 
in their metaliurgic ſenſe, is made in great perfection 
upon the grounds whence antimony is dug. The proceſs 
is very ſimple and eaſy. It conſiſts in placing the mine- 
rals in earthen pots, pierced in their bottoms with ſmall 
necefſary heat for the fun of the antimony. As it is 
mach leſs than is neceſſary for the fuſion of the _—_— 
and ſtony matters mixed with it; when it is thus melted, 


E below, defended from the heat as much as poſſible. 
n theſe receivers the antimony is allowed to cool and fix, 
up ow them it takes the form of cakes, in which it 
is (old. 
Hungary and Auvergne furniſh moſt artimony, though 
It is alſo found in other countries and in different 
forms. | 
Aulimony is the flibium of the ancients z; by the Greeks 
called $:u;.—The reaſon of its modern denomination, 
artimony, is uſually referred to Baſil Valentine, a Ger- 
mon monk, who, as the tradition relates, having thrown 
ſome of it to the hogs, obſerved, that, after purging 
them violently, they immediately grew fat upon it. 
I his made him think, that, by giving his fellow-monks 
2 like doſe, they would be the berter for it. The expe- 
ument, however, ſucceeded fo ill, that they all died of 
nz and the medicine, thenceforward, was called anti- 
mony, q. d. arti-monk. 
Its ſingular properties and effects have occaſioned it va- 
nous other denominations ; as proteus, by reaſon of its 
various forms and appearances, lupus, deuorator, SATURN 
6, he philefophers, balneum folis, lavacrum leproſorum, radix 
em, magnefia Seturni, &c. all chiefly reſpecting 
its faculty of deſtroying and diſſipating whatever metals 
are tuſed along with it, except gold ; whence its great 
uſe in refining and urifying. | 
1 ie found in mines of all metals 
| 1 = of ſilver and lead: that in gold mines is uſually 
wy the beſt.—It has alſo its own peculiar mines. 
BI % is found in clods of ſeveral ſizes, bearing a 
t relemblance to black lead; only that it is lighter 


: but chiefly 


or powder of ALGAROT, bezrardicum minerale, ſulphur | 


holes, and put into a furnace, where they receive the | 


very fufible, for it melts before it is red, this heat is 


It runs through the holes above-mentioned, into other | 
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and harder ; whence alfo it is called marcaſite lead ; 


and its metalline part has been by ſome ſuppoſed to be 
of that ſpecies: A 
Its texture is ſomewhat particular, being full of little 
ſhining veins or threads, like needles, brittle as glaſs.— 
Sometimes there are veins of a red, or golden colour 
intermixed, from which it is called male antimony; that 
without them being denominated female. 
Antimony ores are Gund in fiſtures and veins at different 
depths, and often very near the ſurface, and is variouſly 
accompanied with ſpars, cryſtals, ſulphurs, and other 
ſubſtances. Sometimes the veins of it are every way 
ſurrounded by a tolerably pure yellow native ſulphur ; 
ſometimes with a more debaſed matter, made of a mix- 
ture of ſulphur, earth and ſpar, differing according to 
the different diſpoſition and admixture of theſe bodies. 
Antimeny is found in great abundance in England and 
Germany ; we have Lverat mines of it in r 


and many other parts of the world afford it in very 
great abundance. 


ANTIMONY, ore of. The way of running down antimony 


out of its ore by the aſſayers, is as follows. Take a cru- 
cible that will hold ſome pounds of antimony ore, broken 
into pieces of the ſize of a hazel-nut, and bore at the 
bottom of it a few ſmall holes with a common gimblet ; 
place this bottom in the mouth of another ſmaller cru- 
cible, put in the ore, and cover the orifice with a tile; 
then lute all the junctures, and place this on the pave- 
ment of the hearth, making a circle of ſtones all round 
it, at fix inches diſtance; fill this intermediate ſpace 
with aſhes, ſo high, that the lower pot may be covered 
up to its rim, then put freſh burning coals upon the 
whole, and blow the fire ſtrongly with a pair of hand- 
bellows, to make the upper veſſel red-hot : when it has 
been ſo a quarter of an hour, take away the fire, and 
when the veſſels are cold, open them, and the ontimony 
will be found in form of a regulus in the under veſſel. 
Cramer's Art of Aſſaying, p. 256. | 

he moſt ready method of fuſing antimony, yet known, 
is by means of that mineral ſubſtance called awk. A 
lump of this, of the bigneſs of a wallnut, thrown red- 
hot into a pound of antimeny in fuſion, converts almoſt 
the whole ſubſtance of it into glaſs, afteen ounces of 
clean and fine glaſs being thus produced ; and what is 
very remarkable, the caw# itſelf never melts in the 
metal. 

ANTIMONY, texture of M. de Reaumur gives the ſollow- 
ing account of the contexture of antimony, or /libinm. 
Nothing is more common, than to obſerve on the ſurface 
of broken antimony long and ſhining needles, as it were; 
and that antimony, on which theſe are moſt diftin&t and 
viſible, is eſteemed the beſt. Sometimes theſe ſtreaks 
are ranged with ſo much order, and branch out ſo regu- 
larly in certain directions, that thoſe who are ever ſo 
converſant with it, cannot but admire its beauty. The 
figures of the conſtituent molecules of this mineral may 
poſſibly contribute — to the formation of theſe 
ncedles, but the texture, and configuration of the con- 
ſtituent parts, will not alone account for the diſpoſition 
of theſe ſtreaks, and their arrangements, in regard to 
one another; ſince upon breaking different lumps of the 
ſame antimony, and thoſe of the fame ſhape, we fre- 
quently obſerve quite different configurations of the nee- 
dles. Let us take, for inſtance, _—_ maſſes of antimony 
of a regular conic figure, theſe being moſt frequent, 
from the ſhape of the veſſel they cool in, which reſem- 
bles a funnel, or inverted cone; let ſeveral of theſe co- 
nical maſſes be broken into different parts, and we ſhall 
ſee the needles in very different directions in theſe ſeve- 
ral parts. Notwithſtanding, however, all theſe varieties 
in ing the cauſe of all the appearances is wholly the 
ſame, and .is no other than that refrigeration, by which 
the maſs is changed from a fluid into a folid ſtatez and 
to the progreſs of this the needles plainly owe their dif- 
ferent directions. i 

All melted metals cool firſt at the tops and ſides, and 
thence by degrees through the whole body of the maſs : 
the particles at the ſides and top, which firſt cool, be- 
coming fixt to thoſe which are neareſt them, affix thoſe, 
and they are the next that cool, and ſo on, in ſucceſſive 
order; now molecule, of whatever ſhape, thus afhxed 
ſucceſſively to cach other, form a kind of threads or 
needles, the ſeveral directions of which ſhew the order 
in which the refrigeration has been carried on. 

If the crucible, or other veſſel, in which the melted 
antimony is ſuffered to cool, were in the ſhape of a hollow 
bowl; if its ſides were every where equally thick, and 
equally warm, and acted equally upon by an air equally 
cold; and if the melted ſubſtance were of the ſame uni- 
form nature, alſo, in all its parts, all the needles or 
fibres would be then ſo many rays, terminating in the 


center of the bowl; and if the ſubſtance were ſuch, that 


its 
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its fixed particles were naturally all of a length, we 
ſhould find ſo many concentrical beds of needles, form- 
ed by parcels of each ray, and lying at equal diſtances 
from the center. 

But ſo many regular circumſtances do not concur in the 
cooling of meited antimony z and hence the before-men- 
tioned irregularities muſt neceſſarily ariſe. In melting 
antimony in conical crucibles, and ſuffering it to cool in 
them, the needles may be determined ſeveral ways, to 
any directions one may choole. 
Lead, when heated to a certain degree, ceaſes to be 
ductile, and is brittle, and broken at this juncture is 
found to be granulated, appearing like broken ſteel ; 
there is no * to doubt, but that this is alſo the caſe, 
when that metal is perſectly cold, but that the force re- 
quired to ſeparate, or break it, deſtroys its proper 
ſtructure. 
M. Reaumur melted lead in a conical crucible, and ſuf- 
fering it to cool to a certain degree only, he broke the 
maſs into ſeveral large lumps by a ſmart blow of a ham- 
mer, and in theſe found the ſame needles as in antimony, 
the granules having cohered in long trains, juſt as the 
m:lecule of the antimony; and the diſpoſitions of the ſe- 
veral groupes of needles in the lead, in regard to the 
ſides and bottom of the crucible, were the very ſame 
with thoſe of antimony, But there is this manifeſt dif- 
ference between the needles of lead, and thoſe of anti- 
mony, that whereas the latter are flat and extremely gloſ- 
ſy, the former are viſibly round, and much leſs bright. 
Mem. Acad. Scienc. Par. 1724. 

Avrtimony is ſuppoſed, by 8 of the Chemiſts, to con- 
tain the ſeminal principles of all kind of metals; and 
accordingly the character whereby it is denoted in their 
writings, is the ſame with the character of the earth; 
to denote that antimony is a kind of microcoſm. 

'There have not been wanting perſons, who have pre- 
tended to extract a mere running mercury from antimony, 
and Mr. Boyle believed it might be done: but this is 
one of the many great things pretended to by chemiſtry, 
of which we have yet no ſufficient proof. 

The uſes of antimony are very numerous, and important. 
It is a common ingredient in ſpecuia, or burning CON- 
CAVES, ſerving to give the compoſition a finer texture. 
It makes a part in BELL metal; and renders the found 
more clear. It is mingled with TiN to make it more 
hard, white, and ſounding; and with LEAD, in the 
caſting of printers letters, to render them more ſmooth 
and firm. It is alſo a general help in the melting of 
metals, and eſpecially in the caſting of cannon balls. 
The purification of gold, by means of antimony, is per- 
formed in this manner. Before you enter on the pro- 
ceſs, it is neceſſary to gueſs, as nearly as may be, at the 
alloy of the gold, by the TOUCH needles, or otherwiſe. 
If the quantity of gold in the maſs is not leſs than three 
quarters, that is, eighteen carats, the maſs muſt be 
melted in a wind-furnace, and the crucible muſt be co- 
vered, to prevent coals falling in; this done, put into 
it, at ſeveral times, double the quantity of crude anti- 
many in ſine powder, as ſoon as one portion of the 
antimony is melted, putting in another: let the whole 
continue in fufon a few minutes, then pour it into a 
melting cone, warmed, and rubbed with tallow, and 
ſtrike with a hammer on the floor, near where the cone 
ſtands, that the heavier part may ſink to the bottom. 
When all is cold, invert the cone, and {ſtrike it, and a 
maſs will fall out, having at bottom a regulus, more or 
leſs yellow, according to the quantity of the gold in the 
mixture; this may with a few blows be ſeparated from 
the ſulphureous cruſt, which is at top. Melt in a 
ſmaller fire this regulus, and when in fuſion add to it a 
double quantity of crude antimony in powder, and pour 
it out into the cone again a little after; ſeparate the 
regulus from the antimony at top, and then repeat this 
operation once more. When this is done, put the ſepa- 
rated regulus into a thick good teſt, place this in the far- 
nace immediately before the bellows, put coals round 
it, and one or two pieces of wood upon \ cnet and make 
a middling fire, ſuch as is ſufficient to melt the regulus, 
the reguline part of the antimony will vaniſh in a thick 
ſmoak z then encreaſe the fire, and keep it fo, till the 
fumes are over, and the ſurface of the gold is of a fine 
green; and afterwards give the gold another fuſion with 

orax and nitre, and it will be perfectly pure. But gold 
cannot be ſeparated from platin in this way; and ſome- 
times a little filver will remain, which has been defend- 
ed by the gold from the action of the antimony. 
When the gold to be purified by this proceſs is impure 
to an alloy of eight carats, it is not proper to *.. 
the precipitation 125 antimony alone, but there ſhould be 
added as many times two carats of common ſulphur, as 
the alloy of the gold is ſo many carats leſs than eighteen. 
Cramer's Art of Aſſaying, p. 276. 
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Mr. Homberg being well aſſured, that water wit + 
menſIruum capable of diflolving all the metals, if prope 
applied, uſed it, in ſeveral different manners, iu 1 
analyſis of antimony. He made an 2 on 
water, putting into ſeveral glaſs veſſels crude — 8 
coarſely powdered, ſive pounds into each veſſel 
each of theſe quantities he added two pints 
water; after the antimony had ſtood thus for ſix month, 
the ſeveral parcels were uſed on different occaſions = 
only excepted, which had been forgotten, and had at 
length ſtood two winters and a 8 having at 
length found this veſſel, he obſerved, that its inſide Was 
every where coated over with configurations of leaves. 
he at firſt ſuppoſed this to be owing to ſome ſalts of th. 
antimony, which had been diſſolved in the water and 
had afterwards cryſtallized themſelves in this manner 
as the butter of antimony is ſometimes known to do in 
ſublimation z but on rubbing the ſides of the veſſel with 
a finger, and afterwards ſcraping them with a knife, he 
found that they were covered with a yellowiſh pellicle 
without the leaſt appearance of ſalt, and that the cons. 
urations of the leaves were not raiſed upon this pellicle 
Put ſunk, as if graved by a tool. The water taſted 
ſomewhat acid, and being tried on turnſel, and cn (ir. 
ferent metallic ſolutions, it turned the turnſel to a licht 
red, and turned a ſolution of filver white 3 whence it 
appeared to be an acid, and of the nature of that of 
ſea-ſalt. The ſunſhine had turned this water ſour, had 
made it act upon the antimony, and take up a part of 
its ſalt. This ſalt, in the winter, was probably after. 
wards concreted into the figures of leaves, formed uren 
the mud depoſited by the water on the ſides of the def. 
ſel; and theſe ſalts being afterwards diſſolved again in 
ſome hotter weather, had eaten their way into this ſedi. 
ment of mud, in'the form of the leaves, &c. in which 
they had concreted. Mem. Acad. Par. 1693. 
Antimory, at firſt, was of ſervice only in the compoſ- 
tion of paint. Scripture deſcribes it to us as a fort of 
paint, with which the women blackened their eye-brows, 
Jezebel underſtanding that Jehu was to enter Samariz, 
Ora her eyes with antimeny, or, according to the 
ebrew, “put her eyes in ent:mony.” 
As large black eyes were thought the fineſt, they of both 
ſexes, who were careful of their beauty, rubbed their 
eyes, eye-lids, and round the eyes, with a needle dipped 
in a box of paint made of antimony, with a deſign of 
blackening them. 
At this day the women of Syria, Arabia, and Babylonia, 
anoint and blacken themſelves about the eyes; and both 
men and women put black upon their eyes in the deſert, 
to preſerve them from the heat of the ſun, and the 
piercing of its rays. M. Darvicux tells us, that the 
Arabian women border their eyes with a black colour 
made of tutty, which the Arabians call rebel. They 
draw a line of this kind of blacking without the corner 
of their eyes, to make them appear larger. Iſaiah, in 
his enumeration of the ſeveral ornaments belonging to 
the daughters of 510n, has not forgot the needles which 
they made uſe of in painting their eyes and eye-lids; 
nor has this practice eſcaped che laſh of Juvenal. 


* 
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Ille ſupercilium madida fuligine tindtum 
Obliqua producit acu, pingitque trementes 
Attallens oculot. 


Ezekiel, diſcovering the irregularities of the Jewiſh na- 
tion under the idea of a debauched woman, ſays, that 
ſhe bathed, and perfumed herſelf, and that the anointed 
her eyes with antimony. Job ſhews ſufficiently how 
much antimony was in eſteem, by calling one of his 
daughters a veſſel of antimony, or a box to put paint Wy 
cornu ſlibii. Tertullian and St. Cyprian have declaimed 
very warmly againſt this cuſtom of painting their ches 
and eye-brows. 
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century, antimeny had no place in Medicine. But, about 
that time, Baſil Valentine, having found a method 0 
preparing and correcting the dangerous qualities of its 
ſulphur, publiſhed a book, intituled Currus eriumphaks 
antimonii, wherein he maintained it a ſure remedy for 
diſeaſcs.— But, in ſpite of all he could ſay in its behalf 
though confirmed by experience, antimony remained in? 
82 neglect upwards of an hundred years; till about 
the beginning of the ſixteenth century, when it Wes 
brought into vogue by Paracelſus.—'The parliament 0 
Paris, immediately upon this reſtoration, condem"* 
the uſe of it in form; and a phyſician, named leine 
having been found delinquent herein, was N= 
faculty. It ſeems, a great deal of miſchief had = 
done by it, for want of knowing the proper ways © 25 
ing it; ſo that the arret of parliament repreſents it * # 
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: incapable of being corrected by any me- It is evident, that whatever acid antimony contains, muſt 
mere lt prepared, and not to be taken inwardly, be of the nature of ſpirit of ſulphur, * fince ſulphur fo 
_ hout the utmoſt damage. ' greatly abounds in the compoſition of that mineral, and 
we ral learned men complained of fo ſevere and unjuſt its ſulphur is wholly the ſame with the common brim- 
gene”; bition 3 and, by a courſe of happy experiments, | ſtone. Whatever acid, therefore, of this kind could be 
l Fength brought it into eſteem again: whence, in ſpite | produced, would be wholly the produce of the common 
O all the — made _ antimony by divers au- ulphur in that mineral, and not of the reguline part, 
thors, it was at length replaced, in the year 1637, by | which alone is properly antimony. Experiment proves 
| ublie authority, among the number of purgatfve drugs; | the truth of this opinion, the acid of antimony, truly ſepa- 
und was inſerted, accordingly, in the Pharmacopoeia, pub- rated from it, deing no way different, in any particular, 
Jiſhed by the faculty that ſame year. from that of crude ſulphur. 

Patin did all he could to decry antimony : in his letters | There are ſeveral ways by which it may be made, but 
we find an unuſual vehemence expreſſed a ainſt it.— it is but little that can be obtained, and then it is affured- 
He had even compiled a large regiſter of perſons whom ly the pure acid of the ſulphur of antimony. The opera- 
the phyſicians had killed it; which he called the tion, however perfect, is of little value. Mem. Acad. 
Martyrology of antimony. os _ OE - | © Par. 0 *, 3 . 
Antimony, in Medicine, 8c. is not only given in ſubſtance, | AnT1Mony, butter of, is a white and thick liquor; other- 
but many preparations of it are uſed; which are either | wiſe called icy oil of antimony; compoſed of marine acid 
emetic, cathartic, diaphoretic, or ſudorific. Crude an- united to the reguline part of antimony, whence its pro- 
timony in powder is found good for diſſolving viſcidities, perty of attracting moiſture from the air, and its cauſti- 
in cutaneous diſeaſes, and, as ſome very confidently aſ- | city. It is uſually prepared of oude (though ſometimes 
ſert, in convulſions and epilepſies. of regulus of) antrmony, and corrofive ſublimate, by pul- 
Crude antimony is recommended in palſies, pains and | verizing, mixing, and diſtilling them by a gentle heat: 
numbneſs, which come on after a ſalvation, and is ſaid | upon which the butter riſes into the neck of the retort ; 
to have cured ſeveral who were paralytic from other | from which, when full, it is to be melted down into a 
cauſes. 'The method of giving it, 1s to begin with three | receiver, by the application of live coals. _ 

grains, increaſing the doſe with three grains every day, | It is a very fiery, corroſive metallic ſalt, and a poiſon 
to half a drachm; after which the doſe is diminiſhed | when uſed internally. Externally it is applied as a 
three grains every 75 till it comes down to the quantity cauſtic to ſtop gangrenes, and cure carieſes, can- 
of the firſt doſe. xternally, in ointments, it is com- cers, &. | 

mended for drying up ulcers, curing the itch, and in} This butter may be converted into an oil, called alſo 


plaſters for reſolving of tumors. rect iſied butter of antimony; by gently diſtilling it a ſecond 
There appears no reaſon for people's being afraid | time; which renders it more fluid, ſubtile, volatile, and 
of giving crude antimony internal . experience ſhews} efficacious. , , 

it to be a ſafe medicine, unleſs by accident the acid | This, digeſted with thrice its weight of alcohol, makes 
of the ſtomach ſhould be ſuthcient to act as a menſiruum| the — tincture of antimony; a ſecret highly valued by 
to it. Mr. Boyle, as an excellent vomit. | 
The preparations of antimony are, 1. Sulphur precipitatum | Of butter of antimony are alſo prepared the Btz0AR mineral, 
antimonii. 2. Crocus antimonit, called alſo crocus metalls- and powder of ALGAROT. 

rum. 3. Crocus antimonii lotus. 4. Calx antimonii, called | The operation of making butter of antimony furniſhes an 
antimomum diaphoreticum. 5. Tartarum emeticum. 6 Cau-| inſtance of the power of the Newtonian principle of at- 
flicum antimoniale, 7. Cinnabaris antimonii, 8. Regulus traction. When mercury ſublimate is ſublimed from anti- 
antimonii martialis. 9. Tinqtura antimonit. 10. The | mom, or from regulus of antimony, the ſpirit of alt lets go 
Kermes mineral, or Carthufian powder. See theſe arti- | the mercury, and unites with the antimenial metal, which 
cles ſeparately. | | | attracts it more ſtrongly, and ſtays with it till the heat 
The virtues of antimony, in the diſeaſes of animals, are | be great enough to make them both aſcend together, and 
very great, and very evident on any trial. Pigs that have | then carries the metal with it in the form of a butter » 
the meaſles are at all times recovered by it, which proves | antimony; though the ſpirit of ſalt alone be almoſt as 
it a great purifier of the blood. Horſes who have run- | volatile as water, and the antimony alone as. fixed as lead. 
ning heels, that cannot be cured by the common me- | ANTIMONY, calx of, is obtained by expoſing crude anti- 
thods uſed by the farriers, will generally be cured by | mony, groſsly powdered, in a flat and ſhallow carthen 
this medicine in a little time. The manner of uſing it | veſſel, to the action of a moderate fire, taking care to 
is this: mix one drachm with every feeding of oats | ſtir it. conſtantly. During this calcination the ſulphur, 
which the horſe has in a morning; it is beſt put toge- | being leſs fixed than the metalline part, is gradually eva- 
ther in one place, buried under -a few oats, and he porated, and the calcination 1s continued, till no more 
horſe's head being with-held a little, and then let go | fulphureous vapour ariſe. What remains is the metallic 
juſt againlt that place, he will take it all in at a mouth- | part, ſeparated from the mineral ſulphur, and even de- A 
ſul. Some horſes do not dillike it, others obſtinately | prived of part of its own inflammable principle. This l 
refuſe it, but to theſe it may eaſily be given in balls. | fubſtance is more fixed and leſs fuſible than antimony, as 

The virtues of this drug, in fattening of cattle, has by in general all metallic earths are, becauſe deprived of 

many been thought imaginary, but experiment proves it | more of their inflammable principle. It is called carx 

to be a real truth. A horſe that is lean and ſcabby, and { of antimony; and is of a grey aſh colour. This is violent- 

not to be fatted by any other means, will become fat on | ly emetic, and purgative. 

taking a doſe of antimony every morning, for two months | ANTIMONY, ceruſe of, is the regulus diſtilled with ſpirit of 

together, A boar fed for brawn, and having an ounce nitre, in a ſand- furnace; what remains after the fumes i 
of antimony given him every morning, will become fat a | are all ſpent, is a white powder; which, being waſhed : 
fortnight ſooner than others put into the ſtye at the ſame | ſweet, is the ceruſe required. It is diaphoretic ; and, by 
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| ume, and fed in the fame manner, but without the | many, is ſet on a footing with the mineral bezoar. 
antimony, Phil. Tranſ. Ne 39. | ANTIMONY, cinnabar of, is prepared of mercury, ſulphur, . 

F It is generally ſuppoſed, that the vapours of antimony are | and antimony, mixed and ſublimed in a luted bolt-head, ; 
4 poiſonous when raiſed by fire, but it appears otherwiſe | and a naked fire, It is a good diaphoretic and altera- 4 
; from the operations Mr. Beofro made on it; he having tive. n . 
: once gone through fixty calcinations of twelve ounces of | There is alſo a cinnabar of antimony procured after the | 
| an{tmony, without receiving any harm from it: whence | butter of antimony has done riſing, by increaſing the degree 

8 't 18 very evident, that the common opinion of the fumes | of fire. — This, ſublimed a ſecond time, makes yet a bet- 

- of antimony containing an arſenical aal kur, is an errone- ter cinnabar. 

f dus one; and it may be added, that one great mark of | ANTIMoNY, chu ef. See CLyssus. 

* entimony's being good, is, that it loſes a great deal of its ANTIMONY, crocus of, is the ſame with what we otherwiſe 

10 you in calcination. It has more ſulphur in this caſe, | call crocus metallorum; excepting that this latter is more 

" * the fire raiſes in a vapour, and leſs of the terref- mild, and leſs emetic ; being made by repeated lotions 

f 1. matter or ſpar, which are uſually very abundant in | of the former, in warm water, and then drying it again 
: n Mr. Geoffroy, by theſe nice obſervations and expe- to a powder. See Crocus metailorum. RN 

* e difcovered that antimony contained much leſs It is alſo called opaline magneſia, terra ſana Rulandi, terra 

1 * mon ſulphur than had been generally ſuppoſed, fince | aurea, terra rubra, & cc. 

of iy 16 made to lofe, at the utmoſt, only three ounces | ANTIMONY, crude, or antimony in ſubfance, is the native 

4 8 drachms in the pound in calcination. The | mineral antimom, melted down and caſt in cones as 

1 yet hw quality of the regulus proves, however, that it above mentioned.—It is much uſed in diet-drinks, and 

ws nk — a very large ſhare of ſulphur, though of an- | decoCtions of the woods, and in compoſitions againſt the 

* IR ag ook this Mr. Geoffroy viffinguithes from the | ſcurvy, as a diaphoretic, and deobſtruent. 

yo Mem * ulphur, by the name of the metallic SULPHUR. | ANTLIMONY, diaphoretic, is prepared of antimony, powder- 

1 Vor 28 Par. 17 36. ed, and mixed with three times the quantity of nitre; 

| 1. Ne 20, : 
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and the mixture thrown, at ſeveral times, into an ig-| The ſcoria found at the top of this regnlus is violend; 


nited crucible : upon which, a detonation enſues. What 
remains, being kept in fuſion a quarter of an hour, 
turns into a white maſs, called antimonium diaphoreticum 
nitratum, or diaphoretic antimony with nitre z the antimony 
being hereby bereaved of its emetic and purgative virtue, 
and rendered only diaphoretic. 

If the air have acceſs to it, it will again become emetic. 
There is alſo a kind of ſweet diaphoretic antimony, made 
of the former, by pulverizing, * it in water, and 
filtrating the decoction: upon which a white powder 
will be left in the filtre ; which being waſhed by repeated 
affuſions of warm water, and dried, is the dulcrfied dia- 
phoretic antimony.— This is given as an alexipharmic in 
malignant fevers, ſmall-pox, &c. particularly in caſe of 
deliriums. It is alſo applied in ſcorbutic and venereal 
diſorders : but the learned Boerhaave abſolutely decries 
it, as a mere metalline calx, deſtitute of all medicinal 
virtue, and only fit to load and choak up the body, by 
its inaCtivity and weight. 

ANnTIMONY, diaphoretic nitre of, is made by exhaling the 
ſolution of the preceding preparation over a gentle fire 
to a dryneſs; upon which, there remains a ſalt compoſed 
of nitre, and the ſulphur of the antimony, called nitrum 
antimoniatum. It is no other than a fort of SAL prunelle, 
or SAL polychreſlum; and accordingly is found ape- 
ritive, cooling, diuretic z and good in inflammatory 
fevers, &c. 

ANTIMONY, effence of, An emetic wine made with glaſs 
of antimmy;z to which is ſometimes added a ſpicy 
ſtomachic. . 
Dr. Huxham ſays, he never found any antimonial pre- 
paration better, ſafer, and more efficacious than this 
ſimple infuſion of the glaſs of antimony in a generous 
white wine, wich a little ſpice to render it more grateful 
to the ſtomach. This medicine given to twenty or thirty 
drops, operates by gentle ſweats, and purges in larger 
doſes very mildly. The judicious phyſician, here men- 
tioned, recommends it in obſtinate rheumatiſms. 

ANTIMONY, flower of, is antimony pulverized, and ſublimed 
in an aludel; the volatile parts whereof then ſtick to the 
ſubliming pot. 

This is alſo a powerful vomitive; and is of ſingular effi- 
cacy in maniac caſes ; being the Herculean remedy, by 
which ſome have gained ſo much reputation. 

Another ſort of flowers are made of the regulus of anti- 
mony, with . SAL armoniac, ſublimed as before; which 
make a remedy ſomewhat gentler. than the former. — 
Helmont alſo gives us a preparation of purging fiwers of 
antimony. 

ArxTimorry, glaſs of, vitrum antimonii, is crude antimony, 
ground and calcincd by a vehement fire, in an earthen 
crucible, till it ceaſe to fume ;z which is a proof, that its 
ſulphur is evaporated. The calx is then vitrified in a 
wind-furnacez upon which it becomes tranſparent, 
ruddy, and ſhining, and of a more or leſs deep hyacin- 
thine colour. | 
This is the ſtrongeſt emetic of any preparation of anti- 
mony. Yet, if diflolved in ſpirit of urine, it ceaſes to be 
either emetic or cathartic; even though the menſtruum be 
afterwards drawn from it. See VITRUM antimonii cera- 
tum. , 

AxTIMONY, liver of. The calx, when fuſed and cooled, 
ſometimes becomes an opake brown maſs, which is 
called by this name. This is ſtrongly emetic. 

AnTIMONY, magiftery of, is crude antimony digeſted with 
agua regia eight or ten days; to which water is then put, 
but poured off again ere it ſettle : this to be repeated till 
there remain nothing behind but a yellowiſh powder ; 
which, being ſuffered to ſettle, and the water decanted 
7 becomes, by repeated ablutions, an inſipid ma- 

iſtery. 
ts operation is rather cathartic than emetic, though 
ſometimes only ſudorific. 

ANTIMONY, Hard's piil of. See WaRD's pill. 

ANTIMONY, powder of, is a mixture of two grains of 
emetic tartar, finely pulverized, with half a dram of 
any of the teſtaceous powders. | 
This is a ſubſtitute for Dr. James's ſebrifuge powder; 
and has the ſame virtues with the antimonial wine above 
deſcribed, and EMETIC tartar. 

ANTIMONY, regulus of, See REGULUs. 

Antimony, puriſied by ſimple fuſion, is called regulus of 
antimony; or regulus antimonii pbiliſaphorum But the 
more common way of reducing it into a regulus, is with 
the addition of FLUX powders, as tartar and nitre. 

The curious may ſee in the Arts & Metiers, an account 
of the fabrication of the regulus and of the glaſs of anti- 

mony, under the Art du Diftillateur des Eaux fortes, p. 141 

and ſeq. See ibid. a further account of antimony, and 

of the utenſils proper for its fabrication, p. 136. 


emetic, as well as the regulus itſelf, whereof if cum 
drinking-veſſels be caſt, the wine put into then. bal 
become ſtrongly vomitive. 195 
Of this regulus caſt in moulds are made thoſe comm 

called the antimonial pills, weighing about eight o M 
grains each, one. of which being ſwallowed 14 
rate conſiderably both by vomit and ſtool. 

Theſe pills having thus performed their office and 
having been diſcharged from the body, will ſere dl 
ſame purpoſe again and again; whence they haye ob. 
tained the name of perpetual fills The virtue of this 


, will Ope- 


regulus is not however inexhauſtible, as has been ima. 


ined; for by repeated infuſions in win | 

the liquor be Ba violently emetic at firſt py 
degrees it loſes its force, and at length — nay 
vomitive. 

ANTIMONY, martial regulus of, is made by a mi 
little bits of iron, as the nails of horſes 3 PS %n 
with the regulus. 

In this operation, the iron diflolving and abſorbing ih 
ſulphureous parts of the antimony, more ſtrongly than the 
fluxes in the former caſe, and turning it into a rie 
the antimony is hereby brought to a greater degree of 
purity, and rendered more ethcacious than in the com- 
mon regu/us. 

This regulus is ſometimes farther purified by re 
fuſions and detonations, with the addition of Freſh, — 
mony, and more nitre, alternately : in which caſe it he. 
comes regulus antimenii ſlellatus, or the larry regulus if 
antimony. 

Mr. Geoffroy has been the inventor of a new method ot 
treating this mineral, by which it yields much more 
regulus than according to thoſe preſcribed by Kunkel and 
Stahl, and is purified without the addition of ſalts, and 
with very little loſs. 

ANTIMONY, golden ſulphur of, is made of the ſcoria which 

ariſe in preparing the xs; by boiling it, filtrating 
the hot decoction, and adding diſtilled vinegar: upon 
which the whole coagulates, changes into * co- 
lour, emits a ſtercoraceous odour, and precipitates à red 
powder. The whole maſs being wathed by repeated af- 
fuſions of water, till the liquor come away ſcentleſs and 
inſipid, and then dried, it becomes a red powder, called 
the golden ſulphur, or precipitate of antimony, either on ac- 
count of its own colour, or the yellow one it gives to 
glaſs, metals, &c. 
This is alſo called the panacea of antimony, and is ſaid to 
be the baſis of Lockyer's pills. It either proves emetic, 
cathartic, diuretic, or ſudorific, as its force happens to 
be determined, 

ANTIMONY, prepared, is either crude antimony levigated, 
or that which has undergone ſome chemical proceſs, 
whereby its nature and powers are altered or abated; 
and this differently, according to the circumſtances of 
the preparation. 

Antimony, ſays Mr. Boyle, alone, or affociated with one 

or two other ingredients, by a variety of operations and 

compoſitions, might be brought to furniſh a whole apo- 

thecary's ſhop: it will anſwer the phyſician's intention, 

whether he wants to employ a cathartic, or an emetic, 

.. e, diaphoretic, deobſtruent, bezoardic, or cot- 
ial, 

ANTIMONY, revivified, antimonium reſuſcitatum, is prepared 
of flowers of antimony and s Al ammoniac, digeſted in di 
tilled vinegar ; then exhaled, and the remainder ſweet- 
ened by abluſion.— It is emetic, and ſometimes allo ſur 
dorific, and is good in maniacal cafes, &c. 

ANTIMONY, tinfure /; ſee TINCTURE. | 
All theſe preparations of antimeny, how ſevere foever 
alone, may yet be ſo managed, as to operate little r 
nothing at all in the prime vie, nor be perceived till they 
are got into the ſmalleſt veſſels.— And then it is they as 
qualified to combat the gout, pox, evil, &c. Sce Neu- 
mann's Chemical Works, p. 128, &c. and Macque's 
Chemical Dictionary, under Antimeny. ö 

ANTINOEIA, in Antiquity, annual ſacriſices, and quit 
quennial games, in memory of Antinous the Bithynian, 
They were inſtituted at the command of Adrian & 
Roman emperor, at Mantinea, in Arcadia, where Ants 
nous was honoured with a temple and divine worlhip: 

ANTINOMIANS, in Church Hiſtory, denote thoſe who 
maintain the law of no uſe or obligation under de 
goſpel diſpenſation, or who hold doctrines that clearlf 
ſuperſede the neceſſity of good works and a virtuous I 
'The antinomians wok their origin from John Agnico® 
about the year 1538, who taught that the law is no w.). 
neceſſary under the goſpel; that good works do "” 
promote our ſalvation, nor ill ones hinder it; that 1 
pentance is not to be preached from the decalogu6 
only 3 goſpel. This 
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Ae ee and extended their ſyſtem of liber- 


* arther than Agricola, the diſciple of 
teu yon their sees expreſsly maintained, 
yo the elect cannot fall from grace, nor forfeit the 
_ e favour the wicked actions they commit are not 
— ſinful "nor are to be conſidered as inſtances of 
ed of the divine law; and that conſequently 

- have no occaſion either to confeſs their fins, 'or to 
of them off by repentance. According to them, it 
: one of the eſſential and diſtinctive characters of the 
led that they cannot do any thing which is either diſ- 
* to God. or prohibited by the law. 

Lacher, Rutherford, Schluſſelburg, Sedgwick, Gataker, 
Witſius, Bull, Williams, &c. have written refutations; 
Criſp, Richardſon, Saltmarſh, & c. defences of the anti. 
3 Wigandus, a compatiſon between ancient and 
ntinomians. 
ns of Agricola was in itſelf obſcure, and 
perhaps repreſented worſe than it really was, by Lather, 
who wrote with acrimony againſt him, and firſt ſtiled 
him and his followers antinomians. Agricola ſtood on 
his own defence, and com lained, that opinions were 
imputed to him, which he did not hold. Nicolas 
Amſdorf fell under the ſame odious name and imputa- 
tion, and ſeems to have been treated more unfairly than 
en Agricola himſelf. It is rather hard to charge upon 
a man all the opinions that may be inferred from things 
that have haſtily dropped from him, when he himſelf 
diſavows ſuch inferences. Wo 
ANTINOMY, ANTINOMIA, a contradiction between two 
laws, or between two articles of the ſame Law. 
The word is derived from a, contra, and rolle, lex. 
Axrixouv, ſometimes alſo ſignifies an oppoſition to all 
law. Whence a ſect of enthuſiaſts, who are for carrying 
goſpel liberty above all moral regards, and who light 
the motives of virtue as inſufficient to ſalvation, are called 
antinomians; and ſometimes anomians. ; 
ANTINOUS, in A/tronomy, a part of the conſtellation 

AQUILA, or the eagle. g f 
ANTIOCHIAN %, or academy, a name given to the filth 
academy, or branch of academies. ; 

It took the denomination from its being founded by 
Antiochus, a philoſopher contemporary with Cicero. 
The Antiochian academy ſucceeded the Philonian.—As to 
point of doctrine, the philoſophers of this ſect appear to 
have reſtored that of the ancient academy, except that 
in the article of the criterion of truth, Antiochus was 
really a Stoic, and only nominally an academic. 
ANTIOCHIAN epocha, a method of computing time from the 
proclamation of liberty granted the city of Antioch, 
about the time of the battle of Pharfalia. 
ANTI-P/AZDO-BAPTISTS, derived from ay];, agzainf?, 
rale, aados, child, and garde, baptize, whence Sam- 
tue, is a diſtinguiſhing denomination given to thoſe 
who object to the baptiſm of infants z becauſe, they ſay, 


e 


ne infants are incapable of being inſtructed, and of making 
nd that profeſſion of faith, which intitles them to this ordi- 
10 nance, and an admiſſion into church communion. See 
n, ANABAPTISTS and BAPTISTS. 

ie, ANTIPAGMENTS, Antipagmenta, Sec ANTEPAG- 


MENTA. 
ANTIPAPINIANUS, @i{T2Tier®», a title given by the 
Greek lawyers to the fourth part of the Digeſt, including 
four books, beginning with the title De pignoribus. 
This is otherwiſe called antipapianus. 
The Autipapinian was thus denominated, not as being 
intended in oppoſition to Papinian, but becauſe it was to 
ſerve in the ſchools of the civil law in lieu of the books 
of that lawyer, purſuant to an edict of the emperor 
Juſtinian ; ſo that the Antipapinian was ſo far from being 
a refutation of Papinian, that it was only a ſubſtitute for 
is writings, which were not ſo proper for the uſe of 
the younger ſort of ſtudents. 
ANTIPARALLELS, in Geometry, are thoſe lines joining 
the two legs of an angle, which make the ſame angles 
like parallel lines, but in o poſite directions. M. 
eibnitz, however, calls thoſe lines ant iparallels, 
which cut two parallels ſo, that the outward angle 
being added to the inward one, the ſum may be equal 
o a right angle. 
AN MPARASTASIS, in Rhetoric, 
opponent, 
the reſt, 
vided th 


a reply made to an 
by allowing part of his argument, and denying 
©. gr. you may paint whatever you pleaſe, pro- 
e public ſuffer no prejudice from it; but you 
mult not, if it does, 


0 . A, A e Writers, denotes the firſt 


's 18 otherwiſe called Do MIx Ic A in alb:s. | 
* » among the Ancient Naturaliſis, was uſed 
preſs any ſtone or gem, which, according to their 
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up in England during the prote ctorate of | ſuperſtitious ideas of the virtues of 
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ANT 


ms at that time; 
was ſuppoſed to have a power of reſiſting the force of 
inchantments. Pliny mentions a very valuable gem, 
called by the ancients antipathes for this very reaſon ; 
and the black coral had ſame name, on the ſame 
account. es | 

A 2 a ſpecies of the gorgonia, in the order of 
Zoophytes. | 

ANIIPATHY, a natural enmity or ayerſion of one body 
to another. — In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to 

SYMPATHY. 

The word is compounded of arri contra, againſt, and 

bog, paſſion. . 

Such an averſion is commonly ſaid to be between the 

falamander and the tortoiſe, the vine and the elm, the 

toad and the weaſel, the ſheep and the wolf, the olive 

and the oak, &c. Phil. Tranf. N' 339. 

The Peripatetics account for antipathres, from certain 
occult qualities inherent in the bodies. 

Some think that the term antipathy can only be applied 
to any certain purpoſe, when uſed with the reſtriction of 
modern philoſophers; among whom it ſignifies no more 
than a vis centrifuga, or repelling power. 

A large part of the inſtances of antipathies are, perhaps, 
no better than fables, and a ſevere examination would 
leave them on no other footing than vulgar errors. 

ANTIPATHY 1s ſometimes alſo uſed in a moral ſenſe, to 
denote a conteſt between the mind and the body, or be- 
tween reaſon and inclination. 

ANTIPATHY is uſed in Painting, for an oppoſition between 

the qualities of colours. 
This antipathy is chiefly obſerved between colours, 
which endeavour, as it were, to predominate over each 
other, and which by their mixture deſtroy each other, 
e. gr. ultramarine and vermillion. This does not obtain 
in the claro obſcure; for, though there be nothing more 
oppoſite to each other than black and white, as the one 
repreſents light, and the other darkneſs ; yet they each 
preſerve themſelves in the mixture, and form together 
a grey which partakes of both. 

ANTIPELARGIA, among the Ancients, a law, whereby 
children are obliged to furniſh neceſſaries to their aged 
parents. 

The ctcoma, or ſtork, is a bird famous for the care it 
takes of its parents when grown old. 

Hence, in ſome Latin writers, this is rendered LEx 
cicontaria, or the ſtorks law. Paſſavant has publiſhed a 
diſſertation de antipelargia, Baſil, 1672, 4“. 

ANTIPERISTALTIC, in Anatomy, a motion of the in- 
teſtines contrary to the PERISTALTIC motion. 

The word is derived from at, againſt, n, about, and 
£4aTIxz@», that which hath the power of compreſſing. 

As the periftaltic motion is a contraction of the fibres of 
two inteſtines from above, downwards; the antiperi/ial- 
tic motion 1s their contraction from below, upwards. 
Phyſicians, ancient as well as modern, have uſually had 
recourſe to the notion of an antiperiftaltic motion, to ac- 
count for the action of vomiting, and the phenomena of 
the miſereri mei, or iliac paſſion. In behalf of the former, 
M. Littre alledges, that as the &/:phagus, the ſtomach, 
and inteſtines, are but one and the ſame continued canal, 
every where lined with the ſame fleſhy fibres, and as it 
is allowed, that the inteſtines, beſides their natural or 
PERISTALT1C motion (whereby, being ſucceſſively con- 
tracted from above downwards, they expel their con- 
tents in this direction) have alſo an antiperi/taltic or pre- 
ternatural motion, whereby they contract from below 
upwards, and thus reject their contents; it is highly 
probable, that the other members of the ſame canal, viz. 
the ſtomach, and e/ophagus, are alſo ſometimes ſubject 
to the like antiperiſlaltic motion; and return their con- 
tents to the mouth. Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. ann 1700. 
The cauſe of the antiperiſlaltic motion is uſually aſſigned 
to be a ſtoppage of ſome of the inteſtines, but chietly of 
the ilium. | | 
Some late ingenious authors ſeem to have over-turned 
the whole antiperiſtaltic ſyſtem, and ſhewn this motion 
imaginary, as well as A for accounting for theſe 
diſorders. Meſſ. Chirac and Du Verney have endea- 
voured to prove this in reſpe& of vomiting; and M. 
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| Haguenot, and after him M. St. Andre, in the iliac 


e Mem. Acad. Scienc. an. 1713. Phil. Tranſ. 
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ANTIPERISTASIS, in Philoſophy, the action of two con- 
trary qualities; one whereof is ſuppoſed, by its oppoſi- 
tion, to excite and heighten the force of the other. 
The word is formed of 477, contra, againſt, and s- 
preejua.r, to fland round, or to ręſtrain; q. d. circum- 
obſiſientia, or the renitency againſt any thing that ſur- 
rounds or beſets another. 

Antiperiſtaſis is uſually defined, © the oppo 


ſition of 2 


„ contrafy 
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ANT 


* contrary quality, whereby the quality it oppoſes be- ANTIPHONT, Auris 
E 


action where- 


« comes heightened; or intended: or 
« by a roof ee by. another, collects itſelf, and 
« becomes | 

« tention of the activity of one quality, cauſed by the 
« oppoſition of another.” 

Thus cold, ſay the Sent on many occa- 
Hons, exalts the degree at, and dryneſs that of 


moiſture. | | 
Thus it is, that quick-lime is ſet on fire by the affuſion 
of cold water: and ſo water becomes warmer in winter 
than in ſummer, by antiger! 16 : and to che ſame cauſe 
it is owing, that thunder and lightning are excited in the 
middle region of the air, whjch is continually cold. | 
This antiperi/iafis was a N of great uſe and extent 
in the Peripatetic philoſophy. | y 
Mr. Boyle has canvaſſed this doQtzine thoroughly, in his 
Hiſtory of Cold.—It is certain, that aprri, or conſider- 
ing the reaſon of the thing abſtracted from the experi- 
ments alledged to prove an aptiperi/{aſis, it ars highly 
abſurd ; fince, according to the courſe of nature, one 
contrary ought to.deftroy, not to ſtrengthen another. 
It is commonly, indeed, alledged, as a proof of a power 
nature has given bodies of flying their contraries, that 
drops of water, falling an a table, collect into little glo- 
bules, to avoid the contrary quality in the table, and 
keep themſelves from being ſwallowed up by the dry 
wood ; but this we can account for on more intelligible 


principles, viz. the power of ATTRACTION, and RE-|. | my... 
ANTIPHONA invitatiora, that repeated at the pſalm Yenit 


PULSION. 
In effect, not only reaſon, but experiment alſo, con- 
cludes againſt the potion of an antiperi/ia/cs the leading 


argument urged in behalf of it is, the heating of quick-| 


lime in cold water: now, how ui the lazineſs 
and credulity of mankind, Who have ſo long and — 
rally acquieſced in what they might ſo caſily have found 
to be falſe! for if, inſtead of cold water, the lime be 
uenched with hot water, the ebullition will always be 
far greater than if the 4; were cold. 
Again; in freezing a baſon to a joint-ſtool, with a 
mixture of ſnow and ſalt, by the hre-fide, it is pretended, 
that the fire ſo intends the cold, as to enable it to con- 
cal the water that ſtagnated upon the ſurface of the 
ool, betwixt that and the battom of the veſſel. But 
how littie need there is of an antiperiſlaſu in this experi- 
ment, appears hence, that Mr. Boyle has purpoſely 
made it with good ſucceſs, in a place where there nei- 
ther was, nor ever, probably, had been, a fire. 
As to the refreſhing oldneſs which fubterraneous places 
afford in ſummer, it may be denied, that they are then 
really colder than in winter; though, if the contra 


were allowed, it would not neceflarily infer an anti- 


periflaſir. The ſmoking of waters, drawn from deep 
places in froſty weather, does not neceſſarily infer ſuch 


water to be warmer than at other times when it does not 


ſmoke z ſince that effect ey proceed, not from the 
greater warmth of the water, 
neſs of the air. For a man's breath in a cold ſummer, 


or in mild winter weather, becomes very viſible; the 
cold ambient air ſuddenly condenſing the fuliginous 
ſteams diſcharged by the lungs ; which in warm weather 
are readily diffuſed in imperceplible particles through the 


air. See Corp and EFFLUvVIA. 


ANTIPHERNA, among the ancient Greeks, denoted a 


kind of ſettlement made on a wife in caſe of ſurviving 


(her huſband, as an equivaleut for her dowry. 


This word feems to anſwer what in our law is called 0 


JOINTURE., 


ANTIPHONALLY, in reſpect of church muſic, imports 


as much as alternately, or anthem-wile, 


ut from the greater cold- 


ger by ſuch oppoſition : or it is an in-{ ANTIPHONY, ſometimes denotes a ſpecies of 


„the anſwer mad 5 
choir to another, when the pſalm or anthem iz ul, 
tween two. . 

wherein the congtegation, being divided into plalmady, 
repeat the 1 verſe for verſe, alternately. 

In this ſenſe, antiphony ſtands contradiſtinguiſned 
$YMPHONY, where 


whole congregation ſings toge. 


ther- | | 
Antiphony differs from reſponſorium, becauſe in this | 
the verſe is only ſpoke by one perſon, whereas he 
former, the verſes are ſung by the two choirs alterna 
The original of antipbonal ſinging in the weſtern churches 
is referred to the time of St. Ambroſe, about the year 
374: bat father is ſaid to have firſt introduced it — 
e church of Milan, in imitation of the cuſtom of the 
eaſtern church, where it appears to be of greater ant. 
quity, though as to the time of its inſtituion, authors ar: 
not agreed. It was moſt probably introduced at Antioch 
between the years of Chriſt 347 and 356. 


ANTIPHONY is alſo uſed to denote the words given out at 


the beginning of the pſalm, to which both the choirs 
are to accommodate their ſinging. 


ANTIPHONY, in a more modern ſenſe, denotes a kind of 


compoſition made of ſeveral verſes extracted out of dif. 
ferent pſalms, adapted to expreſs the myſtery ſolemnized 


on the occaſion. 


ANTIPHONA ad introitym, that anciently fung in the in- 


troit of the maſs. 


exultemns. 


ANTIPHONZ mazores, thoſe ſeven uſed to be ſung in the 


time of Advent, at the Magnificat, and during the ſeven 
days before Chriſtmas. 


ANTIPHONZ proceſſionales, thoſe ſung at proceſſions. 
ANTIPHONAZ rogationes, thoſe rehearſed at rogations. 
ANTIPHRASIS, a ſort of figurative expreſſion, which 


has a contrary meaning to what it carries in appearance, 
Or, a kind of irony, wherein we ſay one thing, and 
mean the contrary. 
The word is derived from au, and gpaors, of gra, 
1 ſpeak. 
Sanctius defines antiphraſis to be a form of irony, where- 
br we fay a thing, by * what we ought rather to 
Tm it to be: as when we ſay, it did net diſpleaſe n.; 
or, he 1s no fool; meaning, I was pleaſed with it; or, he 
is a man of ſenſe —On this principle, the antiphraſes ought 
to be ranked among the figures of ſentences, and not 
among thoſe of words. 
It is a common error, to make antiphraſes conſiſt in ſingle 
words; as when we fay, that the Parcæ are thus called 
by antiphraſes, becauſe they ſpare nobody, PAx cx, qui 
nemini parcunt.—S, Jerom, in his epiſtle to Riparius 
ainſt Vigilantius, ſays, he ought rather to be called 
ermitantius per ny aſin, than Vigilantius, becauſe 
he oppoſed the Chriſtians holding wakes at the tombs 
the martyrs, 
Sanctius holds it improper to call theſe antiphraſs; 
becauſe pbraſ is not applicable to a ſingle word, but lg- 
nifies orationem, aut loguendi medum. 
ANTIPODES, in Geography, a relative term, denoting 
ſuch inhabitants of the earth as live diametrically oppe- 
ſite to one another, 
The word comes from ay7t:, again, and aug wd 
a foot. ; 
The Antipedes are thoſe who live in parallels of latitude 
equally diſtant from. the equator, the one toward the 
north, the other to the ſouth 3; and under the ſame mer. 
dian, though 180%, or juſt half of that meridian, di- 
tant from one another. 


ANTIPHONARY, antipbonarium, a ſervice book which 


The Greeks have a method of ſinging antiphonally, anti- 
I hanatim, called by them @aeau9)axu, wherein two 
Rer. ſing together, and then are ſilent, and ſucceeded 

y two others, who ling a while and then are ſilent, and 


ſo on. 


contained all the invitatories, reſponſories, collects, and 
N e elſe was ſung or ſaid in the choir, except the 
eſſons. 
This is otherwiſe called re/ponſarium, from the reſponſes 
therein contained. | a 
The author of the Roman antiphanary was pope Gregory 
the Great. | 
We. alſo find mention of nocturnal and diurnal antipbe- 
naries, for the uſe of the daily and nightly offices ; 
ſummer and winter entiphongries z alſo antiphongries for 
country churches, &c. By the provincial conſtitutions 
of archbiſhop Winchelſey, made at Merton, A. D. 130s, 
it is required that one of theſe ſhould be found in every 
church within the province of Canterbury, 
'The uſe of theſe, and many other popiſh books, were 
forbid by the 3d and 4th of Edward VI. c. 10, | 
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The Antipades have nearly the ſame degree of beat ws 
cold; and the ſame length of night and day; but f 
contrary times: it being midnight with one, when 1 
noon with the other; and the longeſt day with d, 
when it is the ſhorteſt with the other. ; 
Again, as the horizon of any place is 900% diſtant from 
its zenith, the Antipodes have the ſame HOR1ZON- 
hence, when the ſun riſes to one, he ſets to the other, 
Plato is ſaid to have firſt ſtarted the notion of Antipad'; 
and likewiſe to have given them the name: as be cu. 


_ ceived the earth to be of a ſpherical figure, it was al 


for him to infer, that there muſt be Antpodes. * 
Many, and particularly Lactantius and Augu 1 
laughed at the notion. — The latter of thoſe ſathers 

ſtrangely perplexed to think how men and tres ©, 
hang pendulous in the air, their feet uppermoſt, 3 

thought they muſt do in the other hemiſphere- biſho 
And if we may believe Aventine, Boniface, arc 
of Mentz, and legate of pope Zachary, in h 
century, declared a biſhop of that time, calle 
heretic, for maintaining that there was ſuch 2 


Antipodes. But 


as a a aa QoS mw acc @a aa 


ANT 


id iſtory is controverted by the authors 
NL fe , ns, as having been N uſe of, it 
Gris ſome perſons, to ſhew, that the church has 
* n miſtaken in its deciſions. _ $5 f 
2 the ſentiments of the primitive Chriſtians with re- 
As * Antipodes 3 ſome, rather than admit the conclu- 
— of the philoſophers, abſolutely denied the whole, 
on the demonſtrations of the eometricians relating to 
oy hericity of the earth: which is Lactantius's way, 
— 9 1. iii, c. 24. Others only called in queſtion the 
— of the philoſophers; which is St. Auguſtine's 
method, De Civit. Dei. lib. xvi. c. 9.—After F the 
queſtion, whether there ever were nations of cyclopes, 
or pygmies, or of people whoſe feet ſtood outward, &c. 
he comes to the point of Antipodes, and aſks, “ whether 
« the lower part NN _ be A by „ee 
e no doubt of the earth's being round, nor o 
4 a part diametrically oppoſite to ours; but 
only diſputes its being really inhabited. And the conſi- 
derations he ſuggeſts for that purpoſe are juſt enough; 
as, that they who aſſerted Antipedes, had no hiſtory for 
it: that the lower part of the earth may be covered with 
water; and that to place Antipodes there, of a different 
origin from us (as muſt have been the opinion of the 
ancients, ſince they thought it impoſſible to go from our 
world to theirs), is to contradict ſcripture, which teaches, 
that the whole race deſcended from one man. Such 
dre the ſentiments of that father. It may be added, that 
the chriſtian fathers were not the only perſons who diſ- 
puted the truth of the Autipodes. Lucretius had done it 
before them, at the end of his firſt book, v. 1063, &c. 
See alſo Plutarch, /ib. De facie in orbe lung; and Pliny, 
who refutes the opinion, 4b, ii. c. 5. 
ANTIPOPE, a falſe or pretended pope or, one that is, 
or is pretended to be, irregularly clected in oppoſition to 
another. 
Geddes gives the hiſtory of no leſs than twenty-four 
ſchiſms in the Romiſh church, cauſed by antipopes ; 
ſome took their rife from a diverſity of doctrine and be- 
lief, which led different parties to elect each their ſe- 
veral pope 3 but the greater ww from dubious contro- 
verted rights of election, the fruits of chicane and ambi- 
don. 
NTI FORT ICO is uſed by ſome for a veſtible, or porch, 
at the entrance of an edifice. 
ANTIPRAXIA, in the Ancient Phyſic, denotes a contra- 
nety of functions, temperaments, &c. in different parts 
of the body ; invented to account for that any of 
ſymptoms which frequently concur in „ riac 
caſes, when, c. gr. the liver is charged with being im- 
moderately hot, and the ſtomach exceſſively cold. 
The moderns, particularly Etmuller, refute the notion 
of an antipraxia, on this principle, that the blood circu- 
lating duly through the whole body, warms all the parts, 
N the 3 as 8 proportionably. Ya we 
ome advocates for the ancient ſyſtem object, that 
this . confounding the — ſtate wich the 
ratural., 
ANTIPREDICAMENTS, in Logic. See ANTEPREDI- 
CAMENT, 
AN TIPROBABILISM, the doctrine or ſyſtem of thoſe 
who hold it unlawful to follow the leſs probable opinion, 
in oppoſition to the more probable one. 
There have been vigorous advocates for antiprobabiliſm ; 
for exen among its greateſt enemies, the Jeſuits, F. Giſ- 
bert has a treatiſe expreſly in favour of antiprobabiliſm, 
Viz. ANTIPROBABILISMUS, ſeu trattatus theologicus fidelem 
kating prababiſiſmi ſlateram continens, &c. Par. 1703. 4. 
ANTIPROBOLE, in Rhetoric, a figure whereby the de- 
up; — or admits the charge brought againſt him 
ie proſecutor. 
gr. uppoſng the proſecutor's Cen to be, Titus 
« aided Calas; the defendant's antiprobole may be, I have 
Win — undejignedly. 
g PTI CON, in Poetry, a 
perſon going a journey addreſſes himſelf to Fis friends. 
duch is that of Ovid, lib. i. Triſt. 


Cum ſubit illius triſtiſima noctis imago, c. 
— is oppoſed to PROPEMPTICON. 


=> {*ROTASIS, in Rhetoric, a ſolution of the pro- 


SO Ra, in Pharma 
ch, 
aN !IPTOSIS, a fl 


5 Put for another. 


Me word comes from 
ANT | dye, pre, and gte, caſus. 
ME cher ON, among Phyſicians, an appellation given 
ANT e IT againſt fevers. 
QUARE, among Roman lawyers, properly denotes 
wlaw, or refuling to pals it, 


poem wherein a 


» remedies proper againſt the 


e rejecting of a ne 
UL, . * 2A 


| 


gure in Grammar, whereby one caſe | 


| 


ANT 


In which ſenſe, antiquating differs from abrogating; as 
the latter imports the annulling an old law, the former 
the rejecting a new one. See A. 


ANTIQUARE 1s alſo uſcd for a law's growing obſolete, or 


into diſuſe, either by age or non-obſervance. 


AN TIQUARIUM, among the Ancients, denoted a place 


or apartment, wherein their antique monuments were 
preſerved. 


ANTIQUARTIUM is uſed by ſome modern practitioners, 


for a ſpecific againſt the quartan ague. 
Hence ſome call the Jeſuits bark antiquartium Peruvi- 
enum. 

Wedelius alſo ſpeaks of an eſentia antiquartia. 

The antiquarian of Riverius is a preparation of mercurius 


dulcis, aurum fulminans, ſulphur of antimony, and ſcam- 
mony. 


ANTIQUARY, AwTiqQuaR1us, a perſon who ſtudies 


and ſearches after monuments and remains of the an- 
cients z as, old medals, books, ſtatues, ſculptures, and 
inſcriptions : and, in general, all curious pieces that 
may afford any light into antiquity. 
Formerly there were ſeveral other kinds of antiquaries. 
The LiBRAR11, or copiſts, i. e. thoſe who tranſcribed in 
fair legible characters, what had been before written in 
notes, were called by this name. They were alfo deno- 
minated calligraphi. They were alſo employed in repair- 
ing books injured by age. 
In the chief cities of r, PW and Italy, there were other 
erſons of diſtinAion, called antiquaries, whoſe buſineſs 
it was to ſhew ſtrangers the antiquities of the place, to 
wr” ys the ancient inſcriptions, and to give them all the 
aſhſtance they could in this way of learning. 
This was, doubtleſs, a very curious and uſeful inſtitu- 
tion; and might well boy an to be re-eſtabliſhed. — 
Pauſanias calls theſe amiquaries, EKEnYnrel. The Sici- 
lians call them my/togogr. 
There was an ancient college of a/iquaries erected in 
Ireland by Ollamh Fodhla, 7oc years before Chriſt, for 
compoling a hiſtory of that country. And to this, ſay 
the Iriſh Liſtorians, it 1s owing, that the hiſtory and an- 
tiquities of that kingdom may be traced back beyond 
thoſe of moſt other nations. 
The office of the ancient Irifh antiguaries was to preſerve 
the genealogies of the kings of Ireland, to correct the 
regal tables of ſucceſſion, and deliver down the pedigree 
of every collateral branch of the royal family. 
The kings of Sweden have been at great expences in 
order to illuſtrate the antiquity of their country, having 
eſtabliſhed an academy of antiguaries with this ſingle 
view. 
Foundations of this kind have often been wiſhed for, and 
ſometimes alſo attempted in England. 
Sir H. Spelman ſpeaks of a ſociety of antiquaries in his 
time, to whom his treatiſe of the terms, written in the 
year 1614, was communicated, he himſelf being one of 
the number. 
The ſociety was formed by archbiſhop Parker, Camden, 
Sir Robert Cotton, Stow, and others, in 1572. In 
1589, application was made to queen Elizabeth for a 
charter and houſe, wherein they might hold their meet- 
ings, erect a library, and the like. But by the death 
of that princeſs, their application proved abortive. Her 
ſucceſſor, king James . was far from favouring their 
deſign. 
In the year 1717, this ſociety was revived again, ſince 
which time no interruptions having happened, it is at 
preſent in a very flouriſhing condition ; and the buſi- 
neſs of its members is to diſcover the antiquities of their 
own, as well as thoſe of other nations. 
This ſociety was incorporated by the king's charter in 
the year 1751; and began to publiſh its diſcoverics, &c. 
in 1770, under the title of Archeologia. 
ANTIQUARY is alſo uſed, by Ancient Mriters, for the keep- 
er of the antiguarium, or cabinet of antiquities. 
This officer is otherwiſe called archeota, or antiguary of 
a king, a prince, a ſtate, or the like. 
Henry VIII. gave John Leland the title of his antiquary, 
a title which, ſays the author of his life, no body ever 
enjoyed beſides himſelf. But the reſtriction, we ſup- 
poſe, was only intended to be underſtood in reſpect of 
the kings of England ; M. Schott, we find, had the title 
of antiguary to the king of Pruſſia; P. Pedruzzi, that of 
antiguary of the duke of Parma; M. Galland refided 
ſome time in Turky, under the title of antiguary of the 
king of France. 
The Univerſity of Oxford have ſtill their antiquary, under 
the denomination of cer archrvorum. 
P. Labbe and Petavius have publiſhed pieces expreſly 
concerning the apparatus of antiqnaries, 
ANTIQUA TED, AnTiqQuaTvs, ſomething obſolete, or 


grown out of date, or ule, 5 
| 3N ANTIQUE, 


- — — 
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ANTIQUE, AxTriqQuvus, in a general ſenſe, ſomething | 
that is ancient. 

ANTIQUE is chiefly uſed among architects, ſculptors, and 
painters z who apply it to ſuch pieces of buildings, ſculp- 
ture, painting, &c. as were made at the time when the 
arts were in their greateſt perfection, among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans; viz. from the age of Alexander, 
to the time of the emperor Phocas, about the year of 
Chriſt 600, when Italy became over-run by the Goths 
and Vandals. | 
In this ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to modern. —Thus 
we ſay, an antique building, or a building after the an- 
tigue; an antique buſt, or er the antique man- 
ner, taſte, &c. 

The ſcience of antiques is alſo called by Spon ARCH X0- 
GRAPHIA. 

Under this is included the knowledge of ancient coins, 
medals, inſcriptions, buildings, ſtatues, ſculptures, MSS. 
veſſels, weights, meaſures, &c. 

ANTiQUE is ſometimes alſo contradiſtinguiſhed from an- 
cient, which denotes the lefſer degree of antiquity, when 
the art was not in its utmolt purity. 

Thus, antique architecture is frequently diſtinguiſhed from 
ancient architecture. 

Some writers alſo uſe the compound, antiquo-modern, 
in reſpect of the ol& Gothic churches, and other build- 
ings : to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe of the Greeks and 
Romans. 

AN LTQUITY, Avius, is uſed to denote the times 
or ages paſt long ago. 

Thus we fay, the heroes of antiquity, the marks, or foot- 


ſteps of antiquity, monuments of antiquity, &c. 


ANT1QUITY. is alſo uſed to denote the works or remains of 
ancient times. See MoxumeNnT, Remains, Ruins, &c. 
Thus we ſay, a fine, a curious piece of antiquity ; Italy, 
France, and England, abound in antiguities. 

AxTIQU1TY is alſo uſed to denote the great age of a thing, 
or its duration from times of old. 

In this ſenſe we ſay, the antiquity of a kingdom, a cuſ- 
tom, or the like: moſt nations lay claim to an antiqui!y 
much greater than they can truly warrant, | 
There are great diſputes concerning the antiquity, or age 
of the world. 

Ariſtotle carried it even to eternity; and Parmenides, 
Pythagoras, and the Chaldeans, were of the ſame opi- 
nion; but the generality of philoſophers, as well as di- 
vines and hiſtorians, have always held an origin of it. 
Though where to fix that origin, is the diſſiculty. The 
different ſyſtems of the CHRONOLOGY of the Greeks, the 
Eyyptians, the Jews, the Hebrew text, and the Sep- 
tuagint verſion of Scaliger, of Pezron, of Sir Iſaac 
Newton, &c. to ſay nothing of the Chineſe annals, leave 
the point very much embarraſſed. - 

Dom. Pezron thinks he has merited well of the public 
by adding 2000 years to the age of the world, which 
had been taken from it by Scaliger and others; but this 
did not hinder F. Martianay from entering a proſecution 
againſt him in the archbiſhop's court of Paris, for hereſy. 
— His crime was following the heathen, rather than the 
Hebrew chronology, in which however he was preceded 


es... 


by the generality of the ſathers and primitive writers of 


Oo 


ene church; among whom it appears to have been — 


common practice, to make 5500 yeats between the cre— 


. * * * 
ation, aud the incarnation. In reality, the Jews are 


charged with having corrupted their chronology ; by 
which the moderns have been miſled. 

Some have propoſed to trace out the antiquity of the 
earth, by an obſervation of the ſaltneſs of the fea ; others 
by obſerving the elevation of the bottom of the ſea, or 
the growth of its ſtrata. —One mark or proof of antiquity | 
has been ſtarted by Rudbeck, which he pretends to have 
carried to a demonſtration ; it is taken from the thick- 
neſs of a certain black cruſt, called in the Swediſh 
tongue, mat-iorden, and ſwart-myllan, which covers the 
ſurface of the earth, being formed of a mixture of rot- 
ten graſs, and other herbs, with duſt and a kind of mud, 
which the melted ſnow leaves behind it. According to 
this antiquary, there are at leaſt go years requiſite to 
form an inci thick of this cruſt, > hich in many places 
of Sweden is found to be upwards of ſeven inches thick, 
where urns have been dug up full of bones and aſhes. 
From whence it follows, according to this author, that 
it is upwards of 2500 years ſince burning the dead was 

ractifed in Scandinavia. 

women the hiſtoriographer of Ætna, ſuggeſts an ar- 
gument in favour of the antiquity of the earth from the 
ſeveral ſtrata of lava, that have iſſued at different times 
from this mountain. A ſtream of lava, which Diodorus 
Siculus relates to have burſt out in the time of the ſe- 
cond Punic war, is covered at this day only with a very 
ſcanty foil z and in digging pits and wells, ſeveral ſtrata 
of lava have been diſcovered with earth to a conſider- 


L 
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ANT 


able thickneſs over the ſurface of each ſtratum . : 
inſtance ſeven diſtinct ſurfaces of this kind were On 
and allowing 2000 years for the interval ak acer 
eruptions, the lava that compoſed the firſt or loweſt 15 
tum, muſt have flowed from the mountain above * 
— ago. Brydone's Tour, &c. vol. i. p. 1 31, "9000 
ut this 17 is very fallacious, becauſe we 
from Sir William Hamilton's remarks on the Ta 
Naples, that, / firice the firſt eruption of Veſuvius, 4 
deſtroyed the antient town of Herculaneum in the A 
795 there have been ſix eruptions of lata, forming 1 
many different ſtrata, with veins of good ſoil bets a 
them. Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixi. Ne 1. ta 
There is ſcarce a nation under heaven, but lays claim 
2 | 10 
a greater degree of antiquity than the reſt of its neigh 
bours; the Scythians, the Phrygians, the Chalet 
Egyptians, Greeks, Chineſe, &c: pretend each to 1 
honour of being the firſt inhabitants of the earth . 8 
ral of theſe nations, leſt they ſhould be outſtripped i 
their pretenſions by * of the reſt, hate traced up den 
origin to _= long before the received account of tie 
creation, Hence the appellation aborigines, indigene, ur. 
r1gine, antelunares, & c. The Athenians were not aſhamed 
to pretend to be autechthones; and what is moſt rematl. 
able, Socrates hingſelf gives them this ridiculous ape. 
lation, which, as ſome others of the philoſophers hate 
wiſely obſerved, only put them on a level with any 
and graſhoppers. 
The Chaldeans pretend to aſtronomical obſervations df 
470,000 years 3 they mention the preciſe king why 
reigned over them at the time of the deluge, wheſe 
name was Xiſuthrus, and attribute to him ſcveral things 
which we aſcribe to Noah. 
The Chaldaic antiquities of Beroſus are loſt, except a few 
fragments which have been collected by Joſ. Scaliget, 
and ſince more fully by Fabricius. Annius of Vitcibo, 
a Dominican monk, towards the cloſe of the iſ: 
century, would not ſuffer us to want ſuch a treaſure, 
but olliciouſly went to work, and forged a Berofus out 
of his own brain, which he publiſhed at Rome in 1498, 
The monk went further; and from the ſame mint ſoon 
after produced Manciho's ſupplement to Beroſus, from 
the time of Agyptus king of Egypt, to the origin of 
the Roman ſtate. The miſchief is, Manetho lived be- 
fore Beroſus ; this anachroniſm alone had ſufficed to be- 
tray the cheat. 
St. Auguſtin laughs at the folly of the Egyptians, who 
pretend to obſervations of the | a above 100,900 years 
old; in effect, no people appear to have been warmer i 
the conteſt for antiquity than thoſe of Egypt. They pre- 
tend two periods of time; one ſhorter, during which 
the throne of Egypt had been filled by men, the other 
almoſt infinite, wherein gods, and demi-gods, had wore 
the crown. From Iſis and Oſiris to Alexander the 
reckoned a ſpace of 22000 years, the time before tha 
while the gods reigned, made 42984 years more; the 
whole duration from the beginning of their monarchy 
amounting to 65984. 
The computation of their dynaſties as given by Mane 
tho, a writer of their own, (of whom we have extras 
in Syncellus, taken from Julius Africanus and Eufebwy 
extends to 5550 years before Alexander's time; and tie 
Egyptian chronicle, cited by the ſame Syncellus, gu 
further, reckoning 26525 years. Diogenes Laeruts 
makes no leſs than 48863 years from the reign of Vu. 
can. Yet the Scythians, the Phrygians, the Ethiopia 
and ſome others, (till inſiſted on their priority to the 
Egyptians z and in the judgment of many ſeem to hai 
carried their point. Juſtin, after Trogus, gives the 
precedency to the Scythians z and afhirms, that 
they were always allowed to have been before de 
Egyptians. : 
No wonder their catalogues ſhould be ridiculouſly nt 
dible, when the Egyptians make their firſt kings tete 
1200 years a- piece; and the Aſſyrians theirs about 4% 
as in the article HAROS, @ | 
But the Chineſe is eſteemed the moſt ancient mom 
in the univerſe; having cultivated the ſciences from Wi 
carlieſt ages, and ſubſiſted at leaſt theſe 4000 year 3 
the ſame laws, manners, and uſages. ; 
Some indeed have called in queſtion the truth and 5 
thenticity of the Chineſe annals; yet we find ww 
firmed, at leaſt as high as 660 years before Chril % 
the annals of Japan. At worſt the Chineſe wr, 
ſtand on as good a footing as thoſe either of Gone : 
Rome. Their annaliſts both for order and 2 
are not inferior to any of thoſe ancients ſo much adm" 
among us; but far ſurpaſs them in point 9 
and have a better title to be credited, as having 
by public authority, which can be ſaid of few Gre bes 
Roman pieces, except perhaps the Capitaline 
which are not properly a hiſtory. fe 
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have no inconſiderable confirmation of the truth of 
"Chineſe account, from an ancient obſervation of a 
= conjunction of the planets under Chuen-Hio, em- 
” of China, related by Martinius. That prince lived 
peror ears before Chriſt. M. Kirchius has defended the 
2 ion againſt Caſſini, and ſhewn a conjunCtion mult 
— have happened at the time mentioned by the Chi- 
E aberüeen of this obſervation, and the whole 
c the Chineſe chronology, has been lately attacked by 
6 ingenious author, Mr. Coſtar. See Chineſe CHRo- 
Dion — Halicarnaſſeus has traced the Roman antiqui- 
ties folephus the Jewiſh antiquities, Beroſus the Chaldaic 
antiquities, Sanconiathon the Phoenician antiquities, Ma- 
netho aud Marſham 3 antiquities. 
The Phoenician antiquities o Sanconiathon are preſerved 
in part by Euſebius. We have an Engliſh tranſlation of 
ganconiathon, with notes by biſhop Cumberland, and a 
continuation from the canon of Eratoſthenes. Lond. 
720. vo. 
— gave his book the title of Roman antiguities, 
on account of the curious inquiries he had made con- 
cerning the origin of the Romans, by tracing them back 
to the remoteſt ages. For fidelity as well as inſtruction 
he is generally preferred to Livy z his accounts are more 
ample, and his facts deſcribed with more particulars 
he gives a full idea of the Roman ceremonies, the wor- 
ſhip of their gods, ſacrifices, manners, cuſtoms, ditci- 
pline, policy, courts, laws, &c. ES: 
To the claſs of ſuppoſititious antiguities belong the He- 
trurian antiquities, pretended to have been found by Scor- 
nelli near Volaterra, and publiſhed in 1635 by Curtius 
Inghiramus, who is generally ſuppoſed to have been the 
forger of them. A great number of fictitious names of 
ancient authors are cited in this book to give the better 
tace to the cheat; but the ſtyle betrayed it. Allatius 
and Ernſtius early detected the impoſture. 


by” 5 ' 1 
The Britiſh antiquities before Cæſar's invaſion are very 


dubious, not to fay fabulous. Old chronicles ſpeak of 
Samothes, the ſon of Japhet, as the founder of the Bfi- 
tiſh monarchy ; Albion, a deſcendant of Cham, invaded 
it three hundred years after; and about 600 years after 
this, Brute, grandſon of Aneas, came and took poſſeſ- 
fion of the iſland in the year of the world 2880, giving 
it the name which it ſtill retained when Cæſar made his 
attempt. This is Jeffrey of Monmouth's ſyſtem of the 
entiquities of the Britiſh nation, which the generality of 
our hiſtorians admit for want of a better. It has been 
defended by A. 'Lhomfon of Queen's College, in the 
reface to his Engliſh tranſlation of that writer. 
t muſt not be forgot that the Iriſh alſo pretend to be the 
moſt ancient of all nations; they trace their origin with- 


out interruption up to Japhet. But the Scots ſtill dif- 


pute the priority with them, holdmg themſelves to be 
an elder branch of the Scythians, the firit of men. 

The antiguity of religion has been often urged as a proof 
of the truth of it. Jews, Gentiles, Chriſtians, Proteſt- 
ants, Papiſts, have all in their turns made uſe of the ar- 
gument from antiquity. It is indeed of the inartificial 
kind; and comes rather under the denomination of a 


preſumption than a proof; on the whole it ſeems to | 


have ſerved the cauſe of error as much, if not more, 
than that of truth. 

AxTIQUITY is more peculiarly uſcd to denote the 
ceremomes, cuſtoms, and uſages, which obtained in 
— mes, either with regard to perſons, places, or 
t Ings. 

Antiquities, in this ſenſe, are uſually divided into ſacred, 
political, militacy, literary, and domeſtic ; ſometimes 
only into civil and eccleſiaſtical. 

ANT1QU1TIES, ſacred, thoſe relating to the religious wor- 
thip, diſcipline, and belief of ancient times and people. 
Theſe may be ſubdivided into heathen, Chriſtian, and 
Mahometan, &c. 

eland has a treatiſe expreſly on the ſacred antiquities of 
the Jews; Struvius on thoſe of the Romans ; Lakema- 
Cher on thoſe of the Greeks; and Stillingſleet on thoſe 
of the Britiſh churches ” 


= nicius has given two plans of a theſaurus, or body 

antiquities 3 the one of Hebrew antiquities, after the 

22 of Grevius and Gronovius; the other of eccle- 

100 n divided into twelve books. He gives 

rye N 1 titles of 156 authors to be included in 
AnTiQN, . Fg 5 I authors for the ſecond. f 

8 3, CHiſlian, thoſe which relate to the ancient 

e of the Chriſtian church. 


1 155 are the ſame with what we otherwiſe call ecclefraſ- 
ical antiquities, 


e N agdeburg centuries are looked upon by proteſtants 
as a library of Chriſtian antiquities. r 45 


"I Vingham has publiſhed a learned ſyſtem of Chriſ- 


an antiquities, 


ANT 


A principal branch of Chriſtian antiquities are, 


Nl Biblical, the notices of ancient laws, cere- 


monies, events, &c. occurring in the Scriptures. 

Theſe make a branch of eccleſraftical antiquities, and bear 
a near relation to the Jewiſh, &c. antiquities. 

Some pretend to deduce moſt of the heathen antiquities" 
from the Bible; others, as Spencer, &c. take the con- 
trary courſe, and deduce the antiquities of the Bible from 

thoſe of heatheni/m. 

To interpret Scripture it is abſolutely neceſſary that regard 

ſhould be had to the heathen antiquities alluded to in them, 

and theſe not only ſuch as are directly aimed at, or ap- 

proved, but alſo fach as are purpoſely oppoſed. 

Dr. Cave has publiſhed a — of apoſtolical antigui- 

ties, Antiquitates Apsſl:licee ; or the Lives, Acts, &c. of the 


Apoſtles, Evangeliſts, &c. Lond. 1674. fol. 1684, and 
1686. 


ANTIQUITIES, civih, all that belong not to the head of 


eccleſiaſtical. 


ANTIQUITIES, political, thoſe relating to the origins of 


ſtates, governments, magiſtrates, and laws. 


ANTIQUITIES, national, thoſe employed in tracing the ori- 


gin, ancient actions, uſages, monuments, remains, &c. 
of ſome nation or people. | 
Gronovius has given a collection of the chief writers on 
the Greek antiquities z Rouſe, Pfeifler, Bos, and biſhop 
Potter, have given ſhorter ſyſtems ; the laſt is the belt 
eſteemed, though found too ſhort by ſome in what re- 
lates to the religion, the gods, vows, and temples of 
Greece. 

The beſt ſyſtem of Roman antiguities yet extant is that of 
Hoſinus, with Dempſter's notes. 

We have compendiums and introductions to the Roman 
antiqnities by Hoepfner, Nieuport, Godwin, Cantelius, 
Baſil Kennet, &c. 

Heineccius. has given a collection of Roman antiquities, 
for illuſtration of the civil law ; and Briſſonius another, 
drawn from the books of the civil law. Gravina's 
Origines Juris Civilis is excellent on this ſubject. 

A body of the writers on the Roman antiguities have 
been publiſhed by Grævius, and another of thoſe on the 


Greek antiquities by Gronovius, both under the titles of 


Theſauri. | 
A ſupplement to the former has been publiſhed by Sal- 
lengre, and Polenus. Danet and Pitiſcus have alſo pub- 
liſhed lexicons of the Roman antiquities. Varro's books 
of Roman antiguities are intirely loſt, excepting ſome 
fragments, preſerved by St. Auguſtin. 


ANT1QUITIES, parocbial, thoſe confined to the limits of 


one or more pariſhes, and converſant chiefly in what re- 
lates to the tithes, revenues, &c. of the churches. 

Dr. Kennet has publiſhed a learned and curious work 
under the title of Parochial Antiquities, attempted in the 
hiſtory of Ambroſden and Burcheſter, and other adja- 
cent parts in the counties of Oxford and Bucks. Oxt. 
1695. 4to. See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 220. 


ANnTIQUITIES, {terary, thoſe relating to matters of learn- 


ing and ſtudy; a principal branch of theſe, are 


ANTIQUITIES, academical, the origins, uſages, &c. of the 


ancient academics, ſchools, colleges, and other literary 
ſocieties. Theſe bear a near relation to ſcholaſtic anti- 
quities, and make a branch or diviſion of literary anti- 
guilies. Herm. Conringius has given a body of academi- 
cal antiquities, Urſinus a treatiſe of the ſchelaſlical anti- 
guities of the Hebrews. 


ANTLRATIONALISTS, a name ſometimes given to di- 


vincs, who in matters of religion are for humbling rea- 
ſon, and making it bend to faith; aſſerting that the ab- 
ſurdity of a thing is no reaſon ſor rejecting it. 

In this ſenſe, the rigid Calviniſts and adherers to the 
ſynod of Dort are denominated anti-rationali/ts, on ac- 
count of the doctrine of abſolute predeſtination, &c. 
The Roman catholics are alſo entitled to the fame appel- 
lation, on account of the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation. 


M. Bayle took ſhelter in the ſyſtem of the anti- ration- 


ali/ts, the better to combat the Chriſtian doctrines of the 
origin of evil, Providence, &c. 


ANTIRRHETICUM, in Literary Hiftory, denotes a refu- 


tation of ſome book, author, or opinion. 
In this ſenſe, we alfo meet with the word antirrheſis. 


ANTIRRHINUM, in Botany. Sce SNAP-DRAGON. 
AN'TI-SABBATARIANS, a modern religious fect, who 


oppoſe the obſervance of the Chriſtian Sabbath. 
The great principle of the anti-ſabbatarians is, that the 
Jewith ſabbath was only of ceremonial not moral obliga- 


tion; and conſequently is aboliſhed by the coming of 
- Chriſt. 


AN TISAGOGE, in Rhetoric, a figure differing little from 


that called coxncEss10nN. The following paſſage from 
Cicero is an inſtance of it: Difficilis ratio belli gerendi; 
at plena fidei, plena pictatis ; et ſi dicgs, magnus labor, multa 
pericula propenuntur ; at gloria ex his immerta is «ft conſecu- 
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and ſyſtem of Pyrrhoniſts, or ſceptics. 

AN IISCTI, in Geography, denominates hoops who dwell 
in the oppoſite * of the earth, and whoſe 
ſhadows at noon fall in contrary directions. 

The word is compounded of api, again/t, and gxia, a 
ſhadmw. 

Thus the people of the north are antiſcii to thoſe of the 
ſouth. The one project their ſhadows at mid-day to- 
wards the arctic pole; and the others towards the an- 
tarCtic pole. 

"The anliſcii are very often confounded with the aNTAc1, 
though the former term is more general than the latter. 
"Che antiſcii ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed from periſcii, &. 

ANT1SC11 is ſometimes alſo * among A/trelogers, for 
two points of the heavens equally diſtant from the tro- 
pics.—Thus the ſigns Leo and Taurus are held antiſcii to 
each other. 

ANTISCORBUTICS, medicines proper for the cure of 
the ſcurvy. 

ANTISEPTIC, an appellation given to ſuch ſubſtances as 

reſiſt PUTREFACTION ; and more lately extended to ſuch 
as have a power of reſtoring ſweetneſs to ſubſtances ac- 
tually putrid. 
We have ſome curious experiments in relation to anti- 
ſeptic ſubſtances by Dr. Pringle, who has aſcertained their 
ſeveral virtues. Thus, in order to ſettle the antiſeptic 
virtue of ſalts, he compared it with that of common ſea- 
ſalt; which being one of the weakeſt, he ſuppoſes equal 
to unity, and expreſſes the proportional ſtrength of the 
reſt by higher numbers, as in the following table. 


Salts, their antiſeptic virtue, Salts, their antiſeptic virtue. 
D | Saline mixture - 3 
Sal gemme = 1+ Nitre - - 4+ 
Tartar vitriolated 2 Salt of hartſnorn 4+ 


Spiritus Mindereri 2 Salt of wormwood 4+ 
Tartarus folubilis 2 Borax — 12+ 
Sal diuretiius = 2+ Salt of amber 20+ 
Crude fal ammoniac 3 || Alum = 30+ 


In this table the proportions are marked in integral num- 
bers; only to ſome there is added the ſign +, to ſhew, 
that thoſe ſalts are poſſeſſed of a ſtronger antiſeptic virtue 
than the number in the table expreſſes, by ſome fraction; 
unleſs in the three laſt, where the ſame ſign imports, 
that the ſalt may be ſtronger by ſome units. 
Some reſinous and other ſubſtances even exceed the an- 
tiſeptic virtues of the neutral ſalts ; thus myrrh, afſa-fe- 
tida, terra japonica, and aloes, are at leaſt twelve times 
more antiſeptic than ſea-ſalt. Camphor prevents putre- 
faction with a power three hundred times greater than is 
that of ſalt. An infuſion of a few grains of Virginian ſnake- 
root, in powder, exceeds twelve times its weight of ſea- 
ſalt. Chamomile flowers have nearly the ſame extraordi- 
nary quality. The Jeſuits bark has it alſo. Beſides theſe, 
pepper, ginger, ſaffron, contrayerva- root, are twelve times 
more antiſeptic than ſea-ſalt. Dried ſage, rhubarb, the 
root of the wild valerian, mint, angelica, ground- ivy, ſena, 
green: tea, red-roſes, wormwood, muſtard, and horſe-rad- 
diſh, were likewiſe found more antiſeptic than the ſtand- 
ard: and a ſimilar power likewiſe belongs to many other 
of the common elculent vegetables, as carrots, turnipt, 
garlic, onions, celery, cabbage, and colewort. 
To the claſs of antiſeptic medicines may likewiſe be added 
fermented liquors, acids, ſpirits, and even thoſe plants 
called anti-acids, and erroneouſly ſuppoſed haſteners of 
putrefaction, particularly horſe-raddiſh, Now vegetables, 
poſſeſſing this virtue, are the more valuable, in that, be- 
ing uſually free of acrimony, they may be taken in 
much greater quantities, than either ſpirits, acids, reſins, 
or even the neutral ſalts. 
Antiſeptics are preſcribed in all putrid, malignant, and 
peſtilential caſes. It is to be remarked, however, that 
different kinds of them are to be given in different diſ- 
eaſes, and even in different ſtages of the ſame diſeaſe. 
"Chus, the bark is a ſpecific in a gangrene, when the 
veſſels are relaxed, and the blood reſolved or diſpoſed to 
putrefaction z but will fail, if the veſſels are too full, 
or the blood be too thick. With the ſame caution is the 
bark to be uſed in wounds, viz. chiefly in caſes of ab- 
ſorbed matter, when it inſects the humours, and brings 
on a heQtic ſever. 
By the great antiſeptic virtue of alum, the bark, and 
other aſtringents, it ſhould feem, that aſtriction had no 
{mall ſhare in the cure of putrid diſorders; and, indeed, 
the very nature of putrefaction conſiſts in a ſeparation 
or diſunion of the parts. Beſides, the bark ferments in 
the body, and diſcharges an arti/eptic vapour, or fixed Ain, 
which mingles with the blood, and contributes to reſtore 
its conſiſtence, and correct its acrimony. But as aſtrin- 
gents are improper to be adminiftered in many caſes, | 


— 


ANTI-SCEPTIC, ſomething oppoſed to the reaſonings | 


ANT 


their place; which, though highly antiſtpti 

little, or any, of an , — p 00 
on the Diſeaſes of the Army. Dr. Macbrides ER. ' 
the reſpective Powers, &c. of Antiſeptici. Jon 

ANTISIGMA, among the Ancient Grammariang gen; 
one of the notes of ſentences affixed to thoſe b. 
whoſe order was to be changed. Nerieg 

AN ITSPASMODICS, are medicines proper for the 
of ſpaſms and convulſions. Opium, balſam of p 
and the eſſential oils of many vegetables, are the die, 

al in this claſs of medicines. Opium excells "wg 
immediate effects. Peruvian balſam, in many in — 
produces more laſting benefit than opium, and 
times ſucceeds where opium fails. As antiſpaſmadic, 2 
eſſential oils differ in this from opium, that th = 
more on a particular part than on the ſyſtem in TY 
and have no ſoporific effect. Some medicines — 
ſpaſms by immediate contact, as aſſes milk, cream = 
of almonds; others by repelling heat, as pas, ſul ey 
nitre, ſal ammoniac, &c. And where the Ariftur, 2 
produced by inanition, and a defect of vital heat, f Fm 
are removed by thofe medicines that reſtore the dro ; 
ſuch as valerian, caſtor, muſk, &c. " 

ANTISPASTUS, a poetical ſoot, conſiſting of four f Il, 
bles, whereof the firſt is ſhort, the ſecond and thi 
long, and the fourth ſhort. 

ANTISPODIUM. See the article Sroprum, 

ANTI-STANCARIANS, a ſect of German proteſtants 
who oppoſe the doctrine of Stancarius, who aſſentel 
that juſtification was the ſole eſiect of Chriſt's human 
nature, excluſive of his divinity. | 

ANTISTASIS, in Oratory, a defence of an action from 

the conſideration, that had it been omitted worle would 
have enſued. 
This is called by Latin writers comparativum argumentun, 
ſuch, e. gr. would be the general's defence, who had 
made an inglorious capitulation, that without it, the 
whole army muſt have periſhed. | 

ANT1sTAsIs, in Antiquity, denotes the gibbous part of the 
liver in the Grecian victims, 

ANTISTES, in Ecclefioftical Mriters, a title uſually given 
to biſhops, though ſometimes alſo to prieſts or prelbyters, 
Among the ancient Romans, antiſies was an appella- 
tion given to the chief or firſt orders of the prieſts in 
the provinces. 

In which ſenſe, antifles ſtands diſtinguiſhed from patry 
and magiſiri.— In the more uſual ſenſe notwithſtanding, 
antiſtes denotes the ſame with /acerdos. 

There were alſo females of this quality under the title of 
antiſte. 

ANTISTITIUM is a term uſed in ancient chronicles fo; 
an abbey or monaſtery. 

AN'TISTCECHON, a grammatical figure whereby one 
letter is uſed inſtead of another. 

This is otherwiſe called antiſlichon, by ſome writers. 

ANTISTROPHE, a kind of dance in uſe among the 20. 
cients z wherein they ſtepped ſometimes to the right, 
and ſometimes to the left, ſtill doubling their turns c 
converſions. 

The motion towards the left they called auzti/rephe ; from 
ar, againſt ; epo7n, of geego, J turn. 

It was cuſtomary among the Greeks, on fome occaſions 
to dance round the altars, whilſt they ſung the ſacred 
hymns, which conſiſted of three ſtanzas, or parts; the 
firſt of which, called frophe, was ſung in turning from 
eaſt to weſt ; the other, named anti/trephe, in returning 
from weſt to eaſt. Then they ſtood beſore the altar, and 
ſung the epode, which was the laſt part of the ſong. 
Hence, | 

ANT1STROPHE is alſo uſed in Lyric Poetry, in ſpeaking cf 

the opt, which is uſually divided into the le, a 

firophe, and epade, 

The antiſtropbe is a kind of echo, or replication to de 

flraphe ; and the pode is a launching out from them both. 

ANTISTROPHE is alſo a figure in grammar, whereby tue 
terms or things, mutually dependent one on another, 4 
reciprocally converted. 

As if one ſhould ſay, the maſter of the ſervant, and i 
ſervant of the maſter. 

ANTISTROPHE, in Rhetoric, the ſame with what is mot 
commaney called epi/trophe, 
ANTISYLLOGISM, in Logic, a ſyllogiſin, which in 

a contrary concluſion to that of another sI LGG. 

ANTITACTA, or AnTITACTIC1, in Antiquity, 3 binde 
Gnoſtics, who owned that God, the Creator of che u- 
verſe, was good and juſt; but aſſerted, withal, that yr 
of his creatures had created evil, and had engage * 
follow it, in order to ſct us in oppoſition to Vo * 
Creator; and that it becomes our duty 10 oppole = 

author of evil, in order to avenge God of bis cem, 

Hence the name; which is derived from 447174779 


* 


contrayerva-root, fnakc-root, camphor, &c. may ſupply | 


6 


pale. ANI 


ANTITHENAR pedis, a ſmall compound muſcle lying ob- 


ANTITHESIS, in Rhetoric, a ſetting two things — — 


ANT 


R, in Anatomy, a name given to divers muſ- 
9 ADDUCTOR 8, or adducent muſcles. 

2 rd is compounded of avTtz againſt ; and Jer; 

2 iſe theſe muſcles act as antagoniſts to the thenars, 


or 2 4s . . 
is likewiſe a muſcle called alſo the ſemi-in- 
Ar — It is ſmall, flat, and fleſhy, and is 6- 
a [cuely between the firſt phalanx of the thumb, 
ind firſt hone of the metacarpus; it is fixed by one end 
: ard the baſis of the firſt metacarpal bone, near the 
--\ bone of the ſecond row of the carpus ; from thence 
1s obliquely toward the head of the firſt phalanx of 
0 - thumb and is inſerted in the lateral external part of 
— bone, or on that ſide which is turned to the firſt 
: tacarpal bone. It croſſes over the ſemi- interoſſeus indi- 
= this muſcle lying toward the back of the hand, the 
, 


antilbenar here deſcribed toward the palm. 


der the metatarſal bones, fixed poſteriorly in 
wm parts of the ſecond, third, and fourth of t eſe 
bones, near their baſes z in the py or i of theſe bones, 
and thoſe of the tarſus, and in a lateral oponeurofis of the 

whenar, all theſe portions contracting into a ſmall 
compaſs, are inſerted in the outſide of the external ſeſa- 
moide bone of the firſt phalanx of the great toe. 


by way of oppoſition to each other, that the difſerent 
nalities of each may appear the more ſtrongly. 
$1ch is that of Cicero, in the ſecond Catilinarian : On 
© the one ſide ſtands modeſty, on the other impudence ; 
© on the one fidelity, on the other deceit ; here piety, 
© there ſacrilege ; here continency, there luſt,” &c.— 
Such alſo is that of Auguſtus to ſome ſeditious young 
men; @udite, juvenen ſenem, quem juvenem ſenes audivere. 
Such again is that 6f Seneca: Cure leves loguuntur, 
ingentes lupent. And that of Virgil: 
Eleftere fi neques ſuperos, Acheronta movebo. 

St. Auguſtine, Seneca, Salvian, and many other ancient 
writers, ſeem greatly to affect antitheſes; but among the 
moderns they are — decried. Deſmaretes repre- 
ſents them as the favourites of young writers. 

AxritfEsis is ſometimes uſed for controverſy. 
In this ſenſe we meet with antithetic method, antithetic 
diſcourſes, &c. | 

ArTiTHESIS is alſo a figure in grammar, whereby one 
letter is ſubſtituted in the room of another; as i for 


ith, 

ANTITHET ARIUS, a term occurring in the title of a 

* in the laws of Canutus, but not in the chapter 
itſell. 
The meaning of the word is, a man who endeavours to 
diſcharge himſelf of the fact of which he is accuſed, by 
rectiminating, i. e. by charging the accuſer with the 
lame ſaCt. 

ANTITHETON, in Rhetoric, a figute wherein contraries 

are ſet in oppoſition to each other. 
Some diſtinguiſh between the antitheſis and antitheton. 
Voſſius thinks that in the antitheton nouns and verbs are 
oppoled ; but in the antithefis epithets only. Others com- 
prehend the antitheſis under antitheton. 

ANTITHORA. See ANTHORA, 

ANTITRAGICUS, in Anatomy, a name given by Albinus 
to one of the muſcles of the eye, called by Santorini and 
others muſcuius antitragi. 

ANTITRAGUS, in Anatomy, is the thicker part of the 

anthelix, or that ridge juſt above the TR AGus. 
A ramification of the hard portion of the auditory nerve, 
running on the back of the antitragus, is ſometimes ſuc- 
celsfully cauterized in the tooth-ach. Phil, Tranſ. No 
209. P. 1981. ; 

ANTITRINITARIANS, thoſe who deny the Trinity, and 

a, that there are not three Oe in the God- 
ea 

Thus the Samoſatenians, who do not believe the diſtine- 
uon of N in God; the Arians, who deny the di- 
unt of the Word z and the Macedonians, who deny 
that of the Holy Spirit, are all properly Antitrinitarians. 
Among the moderns, Antitrinitarians are particularly 

underſtood of Socinians, called alſo Unitarians. 
L © Bibliotheca Antitrinitariorum, or Antitrinitarian Li- 
"ar, 18 a poſthumous work of Chriſtopher Sandius, an 
-nnent Artitrinitarian ; wherein he gives a liſt, digeſted 
= of time, of all the Socinian or modern Anti- 
7 v authors, with a brief account of their lives, 
. a rep oc of - gp 8 — 3 
» a Greek word, properly ſignifying a 

Ty "gure correſpondent to Gta — 4 * 
ry _ antitype occurs twice in the New Teftament ; 
woos © Epiſtle to the Hebrews, ix. 24. and in St. 
much 1 Ep. iti. 21, where its genuine import has been 
not 6, overted.— The former fays, that * Chriſt is 
; W into the holy places made with hands, 
Vol. LIS tons the figures or antitypes of the 


ANT 


* true—now to appear in the preſence of God for us. 

Now 7ur@-, as is elſewhere obſerved, ſignifies the pat- 

tern by which another thing is made ; and as Mofes was 

o_ to make the tabernacle, and all things in it, ac- 

cording to the pattern ſhewed him in the Mount; the 

tabernacle ſo formed was the antitype of what was ſhewh 

to Moſes: any thing, therefore, formed according to a 

model, or pattern, is an antitype. 

In the latter paſſage, the Apoſtle, ſpeaking of Noah's 

flood, and the deliverance only of eight perſons in the 

ark from it, ſays, q xa: pas arrimurov roy cole BA 

Tio ua, baptiſm, being an antitype to that, now ſaves us; not 

putting away the filth of the fleſh, but the anſwer of a goed 
conſcience towards Gell, &c. The meaning is, that righte- 
ouſneſs, or the anſwer of a good conſcience towards 
God, now ſaves us by means of the reſurrection of 
Chriſt, as formerly righteouſneſs ſaved thoſe eight per- 
ſons by means of the ark, during the flood. —The word 
antitype, therefore, here ſignifies a general ſimilitude of 
circumſtances ; and the particle 6, whereunto, refers, not 
to the immediate antecedent, ddr ?, water, but to all 
that precedes. 

ANTITYPE, among the Ancient Greek Fathers, and in the 
Greek Liturgy, is alſo applied to the ſymbols of bread 
and wine in the Sacrament. | 
Hence it hath been argued, by many proteſtants, that 
the Greeks do not really believe the doctrine of tran- 
ſubſtantiation z becauſe they call the bread and wine an- 
titypes, arrtrura, q. d. figures, ſimilitudes; and this 
even after the conſecration. 

ANTLER, among Hunters, the firſt of the pearls that grow 
about the bur of a deer's horn. 

There are alſo ſur-antlers, brow-antlers, &c. 

ANTLIA, an ancient machine, ſuppoſed to be the ſame 

with our pump. 
Hence the phraſe, in antliam condemnari, according to the 
critics, denotes a kind of puniſhment, whereby crimi- 
_ were condemned to drain ponds, ditches, or the 
like. 

ANTCECT, in Geegraphy, thoſe inhabitants of the earth 
who live under the ſame meridian, and at the ſame diſ- 
tance from the equator ; the one toward the north, and 
the other towards the ſouth. 

The word is formed of art, contra, and one, 1 inha- 
bit. — The Antec are contradiſtinguiſhed from the Pe- 
riæci. 

Hence the Antec have the ſame longitude, and equal 
latitudes, only of a different denomination. 

The inhabitants of Peloponneſus are nearly Anteci to 
the Hottentots of the Cape of Good Hope.—Antwci are 
frequently confounded with Ax rIscII. 

The Antœci have preciſely the ſame hours of the day and 
night, but oppoſite ſeaſons : when it is 12 o'clock in the 
longeſt ſummer's day with one, it is 12 o'clock of the 
ſhorteſt winter's day with the other; and hence the 
night of the one is always equal to the day of the other. 

ANTOMOSIA, in Ancient Writers, an oath taken by both 
the parties in a criminal accuſation z whereby the ac- 
cuſer charges the other with the fact, and the accuſed in 
his turn denies the ſame, 

In which ſenſe antomoſia amounts to the ſame with die- 
moſia, though ſome diſtinguiſh between the two, re- 
ſtraining antomeſia to the oath of the perſon accuſed, 
whereby he engages to make no other than a fair de- 
fence ; and diomoſia to the proſecutor's oath, whereby he 
ſwears that his accuſation is juſtly founded. 

Others will have antemoſia properly to denote a law-ſuit 
about things to which there are no witneſſes, and which 
can only be decided by the oaths of the parties. —Others 
again will have it to be, where the accuſed party al- 
ledging ſickneſs for his non-appearance, the proſecutor 
takes an oath, that the ſickneſs is only feigned, upon 
which the judges proceed to ſentence. 

ANTONIAN waters, in the Materia Medica, the name of 
a medicinal water of Germany, remarkably pleaſant to 
the taſte, and of ſervice in many caſes as a medlicine, 
This water, if mixed with any acid liquor, raiſes a con- 
ſiderable efferveſcence, and, when mixed with Rheniſh 
wine and ſugar, which is a common way of drinking it, 
makes a great hiſſing and bubbling, and becomes turbid 
and milky. If powder of galls be added to it, it ſuffers 
no change, but remains limpid and colourleſs ; whence 
it is plain that it contains no iron, nor vitriol. Syrup 
of vitriol mixed with it, turns the whole , whence 
it is plain that it contains an alkali ; and if oil of tartar 
be added to it, it becomes turbid and milky, and pre- 
cipitates a white ſediment, whence it appears that there 
is either common ſalt or a calcareous earth in it. If it 
be expoſed ſome time to the air in an open veſſel, it, 
like all the other mineral waters, loſes its pungent taſte 
and pellucidity, becoming turbid and vapid. A quart 
of it evaporated with a very gentle heat, leaves two ſeru- 
ples of a very dry ſediment, which being ſeparated by 

30 another 
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another ſolution, is found to be one half of an alkaline 
falt, and the other a calcareous earth. Oil of vitriol 
mixed with the ſalt, produces a great efferveſcence, and 
a penetrating ſcent ariſes like that produced by the mix- 
ing oil of vitriol and common ſalt. Hence it appears, 
that theſe waters contain a ſmall portion of an alkaline 
falt, a larger portion of ſea-ſalt, and a yet larger of a 
calcareous earth, and with thefe a very conſiderable 
antity of a ſubtile and penetrating mineral ſpirit. 
ſt is a very temperate water, not too ſtrongly operating 
either by tool or urine; and hence it is a very 1 67 
drink for perſons in chronic and in many acute caſes, 
either alone, or mixed with wine, to ſupply the place of 
malt liquor, which is proper but in very few illneſſes. 


A long uſe of it alone may alſo prove of conſiderable | 


ſervice in hypochondriac caſes. 

ANTONINE calumn. See COLUMN. 

ANTONOMASIA, a figure in rhetoric, whereby a noun 
appellative is uſed inſtead of a proper name, or vice 
verſa. 


The word is compounded of art, for, and oraua, name. | 


Thus we ſay, the philoſopher, inſtead of Ariſtotle; the 

orator, for Cicero; the apoſtle, for St. Paul; the pro- 

phet for Moſes, &c.—Thus alſo we call a voluptuous 

rſon, a Sardanapalus, &c. And thus the French ſay, 
the Great, meaning Henry IV. of France. 


en 
ANTOPHYLLUS, in Botany, ſignifies the fruit of the 


CLOVE-tree. 

ANTOSIANDRIANS, a ſect of rigid Lutherans, who 
oppoſe the doArine of Oſiander relating to juſtification. 
J keſe are otherwiſe denominated a 
The Aateſiundrians deny that man is made juſt, with that 
juſtice wherewith God himſelf is juſt; that is, they aſ- 
ſert, that he is not made effentially, but only imputa- 
tively juſt ; or, that he is not really made juſt, but only 

pronounced ſo. | 

ANTRUM buccinoſum is uſed by ſome anatomiſts for the 
COCHLEA of the ear. 


ANTRUM gene, a large cavity in the fourth bone of the | 


upper jaw, communicating with the foramina narium. 

It was thus called by Callerius, but by Dr. Highmore 
antrum maxiilæ ſuperioris. 

The antrum genæ is near two inches long, and above an 
inch in depth, ſeated between the lower margin of the 


orbit of the eye, and the dentes molares of the ſame ſide. 


Backwards the thin bony parts of this cavity, with the 
65 ſphenoides, make the foramen lacerum externum; its lower 
furface makes a thin covering to all the roots of the 
dentes molares, as well as dens caninus of the ſame fide. 
It is very thin, and, on drawing any teeth to which it 
ſticks, is frequently taken along with it, whereby this 


cavity is opened into the alveolus, and conſequently into | 


the mouth, to the great terror and ſurpriſe of the pa- 
tient. | | | 


The antrum gene appears to be the chief ſeat of the | 


ozena. Dr. Drake mentions an operation which he put 
in practice for the cure of that diſeaſe ; taking out the 
foremoſt dens molaris, and not finding any aperture from 
its alveolus, as is frequently obſerved, he borcd a hole 
through the alveolus into the antrum gene, whereby the 


pus, which before hy in the antrum, run out, and the | 
ed by this aperture paſſed into the | 


medicines daily inje 
noſtrils, whereby the patient was cured. 


AnrruUuMm Highmorianum is a cavity diſcovered within the | 


ſinus of each maxillary bone. 

Surgeons ſometimes miſtake this for a caries of the bone; 
finding they can penetrate ſo deep into it with a probe. 
Ax TRAUM pi, a large cavity, at the bottom of the P- 

ILORUS. 

Antrum pylori was thus denominated by Willis, who aſ- 

ſigned it the office of keeping the firſt digeſted chyle, 
till that which was later "6 4. into the ſtomach be di- 
gelted ; though, if what Dr. Wharton ſuggeſts, that 
there are lacteals at the bottom of the ſtomach, be true, 
ſuch a. proviſion ſeems unneceſſary.  _ 


ANTYLION, in che Ancient Pharmacy, a kind of aſtringent 
malag ma, deſcribed by Zgineta. | 


ANT VX, in Antiquity, the outermoſt round, or circum- & 


ference of a ſhield. 


ANVIL, a ſmith's utenſil, ſerving to place the work on, £ 


„ 


to be hammered or forged. 


The face, or uppermoſt ſurface of the anvil, muſt be p 


very flat and ſmooth, without flaws; and ſo hard, that 


a file will not touch it, —At one end there is ſometimes | 
a pike, bickern, or beak-iron, for the rounding of hol- 


ow-work.—'The whole is uſually mounted on a firm 
wooden block. 2 

orgec anvils are better than thoſe of caſt work; and 
the beſt have the upper part made of ſteel, Lockſmiths 


have a ſmaller kind of anvil, called the 8TAKE, - which 
is moveable, and placed ordinarily on their work-bench. 


Its uſe is for ſetting ſmall cold work ſtraight, or to cut or | 


punch on with the cold chiſſel, or cold punch. 


1 


4 


— 


„ 


| 


| 


ANUBIS, one of the deities of the Egypt 


- 


AN U 


with a dog's head, holding in one hand 3 


palm, and a cadutæum, of Mercury's wand. 
other. | | 0 Sf & 
ANUS, in Anatomy, the lower extremity of the intefline 


reftum z or the orifice of the fundament,—g,; 7 
Anat. Nn 9. it. u. | 4 
The Philiſtines ſent golden emerods back with the 

be cared of a difeaſe which aflited them in racks 

NI may 
NUs, muſcles of the, are the ſphinfer, livator 
or 1 ons 47 # , EY Jahte, 
In fome creatures the anus is found to have other 
In the pond muſcle the ſame aperture ſerves ingig 
ently for mouth and anus. In fowl the anus has 2 4 
rent 7 ſome concern in the action of reſpiration ; 0 
are found many veſicles extended from the 1 
through the abdomen to the anus of fowls ; which u. 
be the cauſe of its conſtant motion, the air having bo 
ingreſs and egreſs there. Whence it is that they are 
found to have an attractive power, and as ſuch are uſe4 

ſome to draw out the poiſon and malignity in cenan 

diſeaſes. It may be added, that a kind of alternate hl. 
tele and diaftole is perceived, at leaſt on many occaſion 
in the anus of divers quadrupeds, as cows, mares, ke 
Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. 1710. | 
The ani of fowls, applied in malignant diſtempen p 
draw the infection out of the body, act like cupping. 
glaſſes; inſomuch that the fowl! has often ſtuck by lt 
anus to the part till it died. Mr. Temple affirms he hy 
ſeen ſeven chickens thus applied to the groin of or: 
perſon ſeized with the plague, which all ſtuck till: 
died. The eighth went quickly off and lived. Phil 
Tranſ. Ne 86. p. 5031. and Ephem. Acad. N. (. 
Dec. 2. An. 9. b. 138. 
The anus of birds and quadrupeds is generally conſtay 
and regular as to the place it occupies in the. body; in 
fiſh it conſiderably differs in the various kinds, and males 
one of their r of diſtinction. 
Some authors ſpeak of attempts made not without ſuc. 
ceſs, for conveying nouriſhment to the human body by 
nutritive clyſters conveyed up the anus, where the com- 
mon canal by the gula Las been rendered impradticable 
Mem. Acad. Scienc- 1716. p. 237. 
It may be added, that we have inftances of births or 
liverics by the anus ; dead fetuſes long detained in utny 
finding no other out-let, have been frequently voidel 

iece- meal at the anus. Dr. Wallis's and Halley's cif 
is much more extraordinary, who ſpeaks of a mal: 
8 delivered of an intire whelp the ſame wy. 

or calculi or ſtones, inſtances of their Ding voided by 
the ann are frequent. Phil. Tranf. N“ 385 and 3b: 
Mem. Acad. Scienc. an. 1702. 

Anus, diſeaſes of the, are a fiſtula, and the precidentia, u 
. ani; to which may be added the hzmorrhai 
or piles. | 

Anus, imperforate.—When children are born without a 
anus, it is very difficult to hit on the right part for ma- 
ing a perforation into the reFum, becauſe the extremity 
of the gut is generally formed into a knot. For pa- 
forming ſuch a perforation, Mr. Petit recommend: 
trocar, the cauula and circular plate of which are (o [i 
open, as to ferve as a groove for a biſtoury to be run 
to enlarge the aperture after the trocar has been puſte 
into the gut. Sce Mem, de VAcad. de Chirurg. ton. 
Affections about the anus are difficult to be cuted 
many reaſons. The part is endued with a very tener 
fenſe, and therefore is eaſily irritated by acrimoni' 
and auſtere medicines. Beſide, the ſuperſluities of lr 
aliment in their paſſage, are not only acrid in cher 
ſelves, but much more ſo on account of the bis 
and fometimes ſcrous humours, which paſs aleng u 

them. Moreover, the phyſician can fix no certain s 

for attending his patients, who ſometimes eaſe naw 

this way at very inconvenient ſeaſons, The humic 

and heat of the place alſo, which require drying 250 

as cooling remedies, are no ſmall obſtacles to the cu 

of ulcers in thoſe parts ; for aftringents are acrid, „ 2 

the place, by reaſon of its exquiſite ſenſe, is not“ j 

bear. Wherefore fuch medicines agree with 84 

are aſtringent without aſperity; of which quality 

principally metals, which are neither acrimonious hy 
extremely rough; theſe waſhed, anſwer the mn. 

efletually, with * 


purges, ſuch as the oil of caſtor, Re ſujet 


out mordacity. Vegetables, and 
ales exceedingly hurtſul to thoſe who 
piles, and the procedentia ani. | 

ANI ſpeculum. See SPECULUM. «lo of 
Anvs is alſo uſed for a ſmall hole in the third vent 
he brain, which leads into the fourth venuicle © 


cerebellum. 
It is Properly the poſterior orifice of the canal cli 
aqueduttus fylvii, | A 
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male ſex of our ſpecies, Dr. Pitcairn aſſures us, the de- 


A OR 


in e of a mo- 
er. 
de ces of murex in the claſs of worms. 
* 1. Bron fe hat ſtate of 
in the ie Phi , denotes that ſtate 
AORIST 4, where * aſſert nor deny any thing 
doßtively⸗ but only ſpeak of things as ſeeming or ap- 
5 aring to us in ſuch a manner. 
Fre goriſtia is one of the ou points or terms of ſcep- 
ticiſmy to which the philoſophers of that denomination 
had continual recourſe by way of explication, or ſubter- 
fuge. Their adverſaries, the dogmatifts, charged them 
with dogmatizing, and afferting the principles and po- 
Gtions of their ſect to be true and certain. ; 
AORISTUS, in the Greek Grammar, an indefinite or in- 
determinate kind of tenſe, which ſometimes expreſſes 
the preſent, ſometimes the future, but moſt frequently 


the paſt time. 2 . 
The word is compounded of à privative; and 35%, to 
mit. 

3 Greeks have two aori/ti; the Latins have none. 

AORTA, in Anatomy, the great ARTERY proceeding from 
the left ventricle of the heart ; from which all the other 
arteries either mediately or immediately proceed, and by 
which the whole maſs of blood is conveyed to all parts 
of the body. V. Tab. Anat. ( Angeiol.) fig. 1. v. 1. and 
fe- 3- (Splanch.) fig. 12. lit. r. and e. and fig. 1. lit. u. 
and Angeiol. fig. 1. u. 28, 

The word is formed of apy, which ſignifies a bag, 
chefl, & c. 
Anatomiſts treat of the ſtructure of · the aorta, compreſ- 
ſion of the aorta, valves, coats, ramifications, &c. of 
the aorta. Vieuſſens alſo ſpeaks of a kind of veſicular 
glands in the parietes of the aorta. Dr. Keil gives a com- 

utation of the velocity of the blood in the aorta. 

he aorta iſſuing from the heart by only one trunk, is 
furniſhed with three ſemi-lunar valves to prevent the 
blood's regurgitating : immediately above theſe it ſends 
out to the heart two arteries called coronarie ; and after- 
wards bending down in form of a bow, divides itſelf 
into what they call its aſcending and deſcending parts. 
Phil. Tranſ. N' 280. | 

AorTA, aſcending, or rather trunks of the aorta, are thoſe 
which take their courſe towards the upper and lateral 
parts of the body. Such are the two carotids, the ſub- 
clavian, cervical, ſcapular, upper intercoſtal, mediaſti- 
nal, upper diaphragmatic, mammary, axillary, and bra- 
chial arteries. 

AoRkTA, deſcending, or trunk of the aorta, ſometimes alſo 
called ſimply aorta, is that which takes its courſe down- 
wards through the thorax and abdomen to the os ſacrum. 
From this ariſe Ruyſch's bronchial artery, the lower in- 
tercoſtals, ceſophageous, lower diaphragmatic, cæliac, 
epiploic, emulgent, ſpermatic, meſenteric, and hypo- 

aſtric arteries. | 
The diviſion of the aorta into aſcending and deſcending 
trunks, though generally received by anatomiſts, is ex- 
cepted to by Heiſter as leſs natural; and ſuited rather to 
the ſtructure of quadrupeds, as dogs, calves, and the 
lite, from which it ſeems to have been originally taken, 
than to that of the human body. In reality the aſcend- 
ing aorta is not one fingle trunk, as the name ſhould 
import, but conſiſts of three large branches or trunks : 
in ſome inſtances there have even been four obſerved, 
ſcarce ever only two, and never one; which, however, 
15 uſually the caſe in quadrupeds. 


The flexure of the aorta, after its quitting the heart, and | 


before its diviſion into aſcending branches, is noted by 
Vr. Lower-as an inſtance of the wiſdom of the Creator, 
to effect a more equable and gentle diſtribution of the 
blood to the ſeveral parts of the body: For whereas the 
orifice of the heart opens right upwards, if the aorta, 
which receives the firlt impulſe, were continued in a 
ſtraight line up to the region of the head, the blood 
would be poured too ſwiftly and plentifully on the 
brain, and the inferior parts be defrauded of their vital 
liquor. To obviate this, the aorta is ſo diſpoſed, that 
the blood does not run directly into the aſcending 
branches, the axillaries and carotids, but fetches as it 
were a compaſs by means of the flexure, which ſuſtains 
the firſt effort of the ejected blood, and directs the 
reateſt torrent towards the deſcending trunk. 
he diſpoſition of the aorta is varied according to the 
kinds o animals, their different poſtures, and other oc- 
erg in man, by reafon of his erect ſituation, the 
— tends to flow faſter and more plentifully by the 

krending; than by the aſcending trunks; in brutes, 
Wiich bend downwards, the conttary; in both, proper 
Proviſions are made for an equable Maribution. Aa dhe 
ſcending aorta has fewer ramifications, and | 

8 ta” | s, and conſequentl 

_ * will flow flower proportionably, than in that 

ihe female'fex, where there are more ramifications, 


4 | 


APA 


and conſequently the blood finding leſs reſiſtance will 


flow more lar to the lower parts of women than 
men, from which cauſe ariſe the menſes. | 
'The deſcending aorta is liable to compreſſions from the 
ſtomach and inteſtinal tube, and that either ordinarily or 
extraordinarily, The firlt happens, wheneyer the ſto- 
mach, &e. is full; the ſecond, when it is dilated be- 
yond meaſure, by the plethora anc ebullition excited in 
fevers. The effect in either caſe will be an interrup- 
tion or diminution of the flux of blood to the lower 
parts of the body; and an increaſe of that to, the head, 
and higher parts. The ordinary, according to Dr. 
Woodward, 1s A ſupply the buſineſs of cogi- 
tation, furniſh matter for animal ſpirits, &c. The ex- 
traordinary ſerves M. Silva to account ſor the violent 
head-achs, deliriums, and other ſymptoms of fevers. 
The aorta is found in divers ſtates, natural, morbid, of- 
ſified, cartilaginous, aneuriſmatical, polypoſe, calcu- 
loſe, &c. | 1 | 
Oſſifications or petrefactions of the coats of the aorta, as 
it riſes from the heart, are ſo frequent, that ſome think 
it a conſtant caſe.—Mr. Cowper, however, has an ex- 
2 diſcourſe to ſhew, that whenever ſuch oſſiſications 
appen in man, it is a diſeaſe, and incommodes the 
part in the due execution of its office. 
Of this he gives us ſeveral inſtances : one, in which an 


intermiſſion of pulſe was produced; in apother, a cold- 
'neſs of the extremes, with a gangrene, &c. Phil. 


Tranf. N* 299. : 

Some will have offifications of the aorta one of the great 
cauſes of ſudden deaths. Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. an.-1701. 
In an old man who died at the age of 130, Dr. Keil 
found the aorta in the abdomen and iliacs to be for the 
greateſt part cartilaginous, which apparently was one 
cauſe of his death. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 306. 

The academiſts Nature Curieſi give an inſtance of ſix 
nail-like ſtones, or calculi, found in a prominence of the 
aorta, under the kidneys of a petſon who had died of a 
moſt acute pain in the region of the loins. At each 
pulſation of the artery, thels would be driven againſt the 
membranous fibrillz of the coat of the veſſel, and hence 
thoſe ſhooting pains; the cauſe of concretion is attri- 
buted to the too frequent uſe df the viperine powder, 
taken for an ulcerated breaſt. Ephem. Acad. N. C. 
Cent. 9. 

For diſorders of the aorta, fee AnNEURISM and SINUS» 


AOUTA, the name of the paper mulberry-tree at Ota- 


heite, in the South Sea, from which a cloth. is manu- 
factured, that is worn by the principal inhabiants. The 
bark of the trees is ſtripped off, and depoſited to ſoak in 
running water; when it is ſufficiently ſoftened, the 
fibres of the inner coat are carefully ſeparated from the 
reſt of the bark; they are then placed in lengths of 
about eleven or twelve yards, one by the ſide of another, 
till they are about a foot broad; and two or three layers 
are laid one upon the other. This is done in the even- 
ing ; and by the next morning the water is drained off, 
and the ſeveral fibres adhere together in one piece. It 
is afterwards beaten on a ſmooth piece of wood with 
inſtruments marked lengthways, with ſmall grooves of 
different degrees of ſineneſs; and by means of this ope- 
ration, becomes as thin as muſlin; and after bleaching 
it in the air, in order to whiten it, it is fit for uſe. If 
the cloth breaks in the beating, it is eaſily repaired by 
paſting on a patch with a gluten that is prepared froni 
the root of the pea, which is done ſo nicely that it can- 
not be diſcovered. This cloth is cool and ſoft, but as 
liable to be rent as paper. The colours with which it is 
dyed are principally red and yellow. The red is a beau- 
tiful ſcarlet, and produced by mixing the juices of two 
vegetables, viz. the fruit of the fig called matle, and the 
leaves of the cerdia ſebe/tina, or etou. The yellow is made 
of the bark of the root of the marinda citriſolia, called 
noo, by ſcraping and infuſing it in water. The inha- 
bitants of- the ifland alſo dye yellow with the fruit of the 
tamanu. Hawkeſworth's Voyages, &c. vol. ii. p. 210, 
& §⏑ 


AP.ZDUSIA, denotes ignorance or unſkilfulneſs in what 


relates to learning and the-ſciences. 
Hence alſo perſons uninſtructed and illiterate are called 
apedeute. 

he term apædrutæ was particularly uſed among the 
French in the time of Huet ; when the men of wit at 
Paris were divided in two factions, one called by way of 
reproach, apædeutæ, and the other eruditi. 
The apedeute are repreſented by Huet, as perſons who, 
finding themſelves either incapable or unwilling to un- 
dergo a ſevere courſe of ſtudy, in order to become truly 
leafned, conſpired to decry learning, and turn the know- 
ledge of antiquity into ridicule, thus making a merit of 
their own incapacity. | 
The apædeutæ, in effect, were the men of pleaſure z the 
eruditi the men of ſtudy. 

| APACMA, 


AAGMA, a term uſed, by ſome writers in Chirurgery, 

for the thruſting of a bone, or other part, out of its pro- 
r place. But it is more {+ 00 dapey for a fracture of 

& bons; at or near the part y it is articulated with 

another. 

APAGOGE, in the Athenjan Law, the 8 a crimi- 
nal taken in the fact, to the magiſtrate. If the accuſer 
was not able to bring him to the magiſtrate, it was ufual 
to take the magiſtrate along with him to the houſe where 
the criminal lay concealed, or defended himſelf. 

APAGOGE, in Logics ſee ABDUCTION, | XY 

APAGOGE, in Mathematics, is ſometimes ufed to denote a 
progreſs or paſſage from one propofition. to another; 
when the firſt having been once demonſtrated, is after- 
wards employed in the proving of others: 

APAGOGICAL demonſtration, is ſuch as does not prove 
the thing directly, but ſhews the impoſlibility and abſur- 
dity which ariſes from denying it. b 
Hence it is alſo called reduclis ad impoſſibile, or ad ab- 

urdum. 

APALACHINE, in Botany, a name given by ſome au- 
thors to the ſhrub caſſine vera floridanorum of other 
writers. This plant is uſed as tea, and celebrated for 
many virtues. 

APANAGE, ArPENAGE, APPANAGE, APANNAGE, or 
APENNAGE, in the French Laws, the fortune of a king's 

younger ſon; or a ſettled portion of lands, &c. aſſigned 


for the ſubſiſtence of the cadets, or younger ſons of a 


ſovereign prince. : 

Nicod and Menage derive the word from pants, bread; 

which frequently includes all other ſorts of proviſion ne- 

ceſſary for ſubſiſtence. 

Some will have the apanages, at their firſt inſtitution, to 

have been only penſions, or annual payments, of a cer- 

tain ſum of money. The younger ſons of England have 

no certain apanages, as in France; but only what the 
ood pleaſure of the king beſtows upon them. 

— in France, during the firſt and ſecond races of 

kings, the right of primogeniture and apanages were un- 

known; but the domains were divided pretty equally 

among all the children. 

Great ine@nveniences ariſing hence, it was at length 

found proper to put off the younger-born with counties, 

duchies, or other diſtrifts; on condition of their paying 

homage and fealty for the ſame, and of their reverting, 

in defect of heirs male, to the crown. 

This has happened, accordingly; to the firſt and ſecond 

branch of the dukes of Burgundy.—The duchy of Or- 

leans is the apanage of the ſecond ſon of France. 

The age is unalienable ; collateral branches do not 

inherit it. The eldeſt ſon alone is heir to the whole 

apanage; but is to allow the younger an honourable 

maintenance. - 

In France, apanages are of two kinds, rryal and cuſ- 

tomary; the firſt only granted to males the king's bro- 

thers, excluſive of the females. Theſe are not fo 

e n alienations of the king's demeſnes, as diſmem- 
ring of them. 

Cuflomary apanages are thoſe granted to women, the 

king's ſiſters. 

Joach. Meierus has publiſhed a body of all the writers on 

nage and parage, in one volume in folio. 

APARINE, in Botany; ſee CLEAVERs. 

APARITHMESIS, or enumeration, in Rhetoric, is a figure, 
whereby that which might be expreſſed in few words is 
branched out into ſeveral particulars, to enlarge the idea, 
and render it the more affeQting : and ſometimes it de- 
notes the anſwer to the protaſis or propoſition itſelf. Thus 
if the protaſis be appellandi tempus non erat, the aparithmeſis 
is at tecum anno plus vixt. 

APAR'TISMENUS, in the Ancient Poetry, an appellation 
given to a verſe, which comprehended an entire ſenſe 
or ſentence in itſelf. 

This is ſometimes alſo written, apartemenus, i. e. ſuſ- 
nded, as not needing any following verſe. 

APARTMENT, a portion of a large houſe, wherein a per- 
ſon may lodge ſeparately ; having all the conveniences 
requiſite to make a complete habitation, , 

The word comes from apartimentum, of the verb partiri, 
10 divide ; or, as ſome imagine, à parte manſjonis, making 
part of the dwelling. | 

A complete apartment muſt conſiſt of a hall, a chamber, 

. an antechamber, a cloſet, and a cabinet or wardrobe, 

. APATHY, in a moral ſenſe, denotes an inſenſibility; or 

a were of all paflion, all emotion, or perturbation of 


m 
The word is formed of the privative a, and vhs, 


paſſion. 

The Stoics affected an intire apatly: their wiſdom was to 

enjoy a perfect calmneſs or tranquillity of mind, inca- 

pable of being ruffled, and above the reach of any ſenſe 

cither of pleaſure or pain. 

In the firſt ages of the church, the chriſtians adopted the | 


— 


APATURIA, in Antiquity, a ſolemn feaſt celebrateq by 


APAULIA, in Antiquity, the third day of a marriage 


APE; ſee SIMIA. 
APECHEMA, Amnynue, in Medicine, the fame with 


APEDIA, a ſpecies of ape. 
A 
APELLA, among Phyſicians, a name given to thoſe, whoſe 


APELLA, a ſpecies of ape found in America. 
APELLITA, in the Primitive Church, denotes thoſe who 


APENE, in Antiquity, a kind of chariot wherein the images 


APENNAGE, ſee APANAGE, 8 
APENNIS, in Ancient Laws, a deed or inſtrument made 


APEPSY, in Medicine, denotes crudity, 


APE 


term apathy to expreſs a contempt of all earthly 
a ſtate of mortification, ſuch as the goſpel preſerit” 
Clemens Alexandrinus, in particular, os ' ; 
ceedingly in vogue; thinking, hereby, to draw the phi 
LO to chriſtianity, who aſpired after ſuch a ſul}; « 
pitch of virtue. bets, 

uietiſm is only apathy difguiſed under the appearance 
0 0 


devotion. | 


the Athenians in honour of Bacchus. 

The word is uſually derived from amary, fraud. 
It is ſaid to have been inſtituted in memory of a fraygy, 
lent victory obtained by Melanthus, King of Athens 
over Xanthas, king of Bœotia, in a ſingle combat, which 
they agreed upon, to put an end to a debate bety 
them relating to the frontiers of their conntries.—He 
Budzus calls it eum deceptionis, the feaſt of deceit, 
Other authors give a different etymology of this ſeag 
from what we have now related : they tell us, that the 
young Athenians were not admitted into the tribes on 
the third day of the apaturia, till their fathers had firſt 
ſworn, that they were their own children z and that, till 
that time, they were ſuppoſed, in ſome meaſure, to he 
without fathers, araTopss 3 whence the feaft, ſay they 
took its name. Ny f 
Xenophon, on the other hand, informs us, that the re. 
lations and friends met on this ogcafion, and joined with 
the fathers of the young people who were to be received 
into the tribes; and that from this aſſembly the ſeaſt 
took its name: that in ot a4Tpia, the 4 far from being a 
privative, being here a conjunctive, ſignifies the fame 
thing with ous, together. 

This feaſt laſted four days: the firſt day, thoſe of the 
ſame tribe made merry together ; and this they called 
Sopria. The ſecond day, which they called ava 
they ſacrificed to Jupiter and Minerva. The third day, 
which they called auge, ſuch of their young men and 
maids as were of age were admitted into their tribes, 
The fourth day they called ,n. 


ſolemnity. _ 
It was thus called, becauſe the bride, returning to her 
father's houſe, did aTavai{cola rw rye, lodge apart 
from the bridegroom. Some will have the apaulia to 
have been the ſecond day of the marriage, viz. that 
whereon the chief ceremony was performed; thus called 
by way of contradiſtinction from the firſt day, which 
was called @goavaie On the day called amvavn, 
(whenever that was) the bride preſented her bridegroom 
with a garment called aravan}ngz: 


CONTRAFISSURE, 
PEIBA of the Braſilians. See SLoanta; 


peopune is either wanting, or ſhrunk, fo that it can no 
onger cover the glans. 


taught, in the ſecond century, that Chriſt left his body diſ- 
olved in the air; and ſo aſcended into heaven without it. 


of the gods were carried in proceſſion on certain dajs, 
attended with a ſolemn pomp, ſongs, hymns, dancings, 
&c. 5 

The apene, or ſacred chariot of the Greeks, is called 
tenſa. 
It was very rich, made ſometimes of ivory, or of ſcher 
itſelf, and variouſly decorated. | 


in favour of a perſon, who has loſt the title- decds to lis 
houſe or land by fire. 

In ſuch caſe, an aſſembly of the people of the neighbour- 
hood being called, and an exact inquiry made beſore the 
judge, another inſtrument was framed to conſirm and 
ſecure the unhappy perſon's right. 
or a want of 
digeſtion, "W | 

The word is formed from the privative particle a, and 
men], 1 concoct. | 7 TA 
Apep/ia may be defined a defect in the ſtomach, whic 
prevents the aliment taken in from affording 3 op 
chyle for ſupplying the blood, and nouriſhing the bod). 
Abſtemiouſneſs and exceſs are alike cauſes of indigeſtion. 
The method of treatment in the apep/y,' is the ſame 35? 
the anorexy. The coLumBo root is particularly uſetu', 
when the ſtomach is languid, and digeſtion difficult, Ke. 
It may be given in ſubſtance with any gratefu! aroma, 
or in Madeira wine, now and then ep gener 
doſes of rhubarb in tincture. A mixture of muſtar 77 
with the columbo root, is of great utility in caſes © ; 


this 
ues 


ere acidity and flatulence prevail much in the 
„ine vis. See Percival's Eſſays, &c. 
Abk. boar, in Zoology. See Boar and Hos, 
' alſo uſed for the name of a ſea-fiſh, called by ſome 
APER x and riando. It approaches very much in ſhape to 
he faber or DOREF, but is much ſmaller. See Tab. of 
10 
15% chiferas, a name by which many authors have 
led the TAJACU of America. 
c & piſers, a name by which ſome authors have called the 
25 aſh more uſually called the cArRSgLͤ us. 
DEREA in Zoology, the name of a ſmall American animal, 
* the rabbit kind, and ſeeming to be of a mixt nature be- 
den the rabbit and the mouſe, having exactly the ſhort 
= diſh ears of the mouſe- kind, and all the other particu- 
0 of the rabbit. It grows, at its full ſize, to ten or 
twelve inches long, and its hair is juſt of the colour of our 
bares on the back and ſides, and whitiſh on the belly. 
APERIENS Os, in Anatomy, a name given by ſome writers 
to a muſcle of the mouth, called by Albinus &:venter max- 
ille inferizris, and by others DIGASTRICUs, g 
Arg RIENS paſpcbram rectus, in Anatomy, is a muſcle, which, 
riſing in the orbit of the eye, near the entrance of the 
optic nerve, paſſes over the attollent muſcle of the eye, 
and is at Jaſt inſerted into the whole ſuperior part of the 
upper eye-lid, which it ſerves to open 
APERIENTS, or APERITIVE medicines, from aperis, I open, 
are ſuch as open the obſtructed paſſages of the ſmall veſ- 
ſels, glands, and pores z and, by that means, promote a 
due circulation of the contained juices, 
Aperients, then, coincide with what we otherwiſe cal! 
openers, ANASTOMATICS, and DEOBSTRUENTS. 
The five leſſer aperient, or opening roots, are graſs, 
madder, eryngo, capers, and chammoc. 
The greater apertent, or opening roots, are ſmallage, 
fennel, aſparagus, parſly, and butchers-broom. : 
APER1ENS, crocus martis, opening ſaffron of iron, is a pre- 
paration of iron-plates or filings, made by expoſing them to 
the rain or dew, till they contract a ruſt ; which is the 
medicine required, It is a good aperient. See CRocus. 
APERISTATON, from a, without, and megrragts, unfa- 
wnurab'e circumſlance, in the Ancient Phyfic, denotes an ul- 
cer of a mild, or benign kind, and not attended with any 
ſevere ſymptom. | 
APERT IONS, in Architecture, are the openings in a build- 
ing; as doors, windows, ſtair-caſes, chimneys, outlets 
and inlets for light, ſmoke, &c. 
The apertions thould be as few as may be; it being a 
rule, that all openings ate weakenings : and they ſhould 
not approach too near the angles of the walls, 
APERTOR eculi, in Anatomy, a name given by Spigelius 
and others to the muſcle called the APERIENS paſpebram, 
and LEVATOR falpebræ ſuperioris by others. 
APERTURE, the opening of any thing; or a hole, cleft, 
or vacant place, in ſome otherwiſe ſolid or continuous 
ſubject. It comes from aperire, to open. 
In Ge:metry, aperture is uſed for the ſpace left between 
two lines, which mutually incline towards each other to 
form an angle. 
In Optics, aperture is the hole next the object glaſs of a 
telelcope, or microſcopez through which the light and 
image of the object come into the tube, and are thence 
carried to the eye. 
APERTURE is alſo underſtood of that part of the object- 
glaſs itſelf which covers the former, and which is left 
pervious to the rays. See TELESCOPE. 
A great deal depends on having a juſt aperture. — To find 
n experimentally ; apply ſeveral circles of black ſmutted 
paper, each bigger than the other, upon the face of the 
glals, [rom the breadth of a ſtraw to ſuch as leave only 
a [mall hole in the glaſs; and with each of theſe, ſepa- 
_— ow ſeveral diſtinct objects; as the * ſtars, 
c. that through which they a r the molt diſtinctly, 
is to be e e i 
Auzout afſirms, that he found, that the apertures of 
teleſcopes ought to be nearly in the ſubduplicate ratio of 
their lengths: but Huygens, who firſt introduced the 
ule of pertures, aſſures us, he found by experience, that 
the perture of an object-glaſs, e. gr. of 30 feet, is to be 
determined by this proportion: as 30 to 3, that is, as 
10 to 1, ſo is the root of the diſtance of the focus of any 
lass multiplied by 30, to its aperture : and the focal 
Ciltances of the eye-glaſſes are to be proportional to the 
1 table of apertures for teleſcopes of various 
ngths, %c. ſee under the article TELESCOPE. 
© greater or leſs aperture of an object-glaſs, it is to 


nature, wh 


of the object ; all that is effected by this is, the admit- 
— 3 or fewer rays, and, conſequently, the 
roy: right or obſcure appearance of the object; but 
va wg of the aperture or focal diſtance, caules the 
FBWarity of its refractions. See ABERRATION. 


noted, does not increaſe or diminiſh the viſible area | 
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or Saturn, becauſe her light is ſo vivid and glaring. 
Which conſideration does a little invalidate and ditturb 
M. Auzout's proportion, as is ſhewn by Dr. Hook, 
Phil. Tranſ. No 4. ; 

APERTURA tabularum, in Ancient Law-Books, ſignifies the 
breaking open a laſt wiLL ad TESTAMENT. 

APERTURA fend: denotes the loſs of a feudal tenure, b 
default of iſſue to him to whom the feud or FEE was fr 
granted | | 

APETALOUS, or APETALo$e plants, are ſuch as are 
without, or have an imperfe& or ſtamineous flower, 
They are ſo called becauſe not compoſed of thote tender, 
fugacious, coloured leaves cailed-PETALA z but only of 
a calyx or cup, and of ſtamina or capillaments of ſtyles, 
Phil. Franſ. N 186. 

The word comes from the privative particle a, and 
meTa)ov, folium, a leaf. 

The ap-talns kind is ſubdivided by Ray 1. Into ſuch 
whoſe fruits are not contiguous to their flowers, as in 
hops, hemp, nettles, ſpinach, mercury, palm: Chrifti, 
the American-pbyſc nut, &c. 2. Such as have a tri- 
quetrous or triangular ſeed, as the docks, ſorrels, * 
arſmarts, knot-graſs, ſnake-weeds. 3. Thoſe which 
have round, compreſſed, and otherwiſe figured iceds, 
as the pond-weeds, oraches, ſea-purſline, the blites, 
the amaranthi, the beets, ſome kalies, &c. Sce Tab. 1. 
of Botany, Claſs 15, See LEAF. 

APELUCHIC, from ameuyoutr, I dete ecate, in the Ancient 

Poetry, denotes a kind of poem or prayer preterred to God 
for the averting ſome evil. 
In which ſenſe. apenetcum flands contradiſtinguiſhed 
from praſencticum carmen, which begs for ſome good, 
e. gr. du prohibete minas, di: talem avertite caſum, et placidi 
ſervate pics. 

APES, the vertex or ſummit of any thing. 

APEX is peculiarly uſed in Antiquity for a kind of cap or 
covering of the head, wore by the flamens, or prieſts 
of Jupiter. This was otherwiſe denominated pileus epi- 
roticus, or albanus 
The apex is deſcribed as a ſtitched cap in form of a hel- 
met, with the addition of a little ſtick fixed on the top, 
and wound about with white wool. 
he other flamens only wore the apex, in the time of 
performing divine ſervice; the flamen dialis always 
wore it out of doors; for within it was allowed him to 
be bare-headed. See APIcULUM. 

APEX was alſo uſed among the Romans for the creſt of a 
helmet. 

APEX is alſo uſed by Grammarians, ſor a long accent or 
mark, to denote that a ſyllable is to be pronounced long. 
QuintQtilian condemns the practice of putting the apex 
on all long ſyllables ; yet in ſome caſes he allows the apex 
neceſſary, e. gr. where the different lengths of a ſyllable 
diſtinguiſh the different ſenſes of a word, as in Malus, 
which as long, or ſhort, denotes an id man, or an apples 
tree. See ACCENT, 

APHAZERESIs>, from agzzptw, I take away, in Grammar, a 
figure, whereby ſomething is taken away from the be- 
ginning of a word. | 

Thus cicoma, by aphereſis, is written coniaz contemnere, 
temnere; omittere, mittere, &c. 

A like retrenchment at the end of a word is called 
APOCOPE, 

APHERESIS, in Medicine, denotes a neceſſary taking away 
or removal of ſomething that is noxious. 

In Surgery, it fignifies an operation whereby ſomething 
ſuperfluous is taken away. 

APHANES, Parſley-piert, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, 
the name of a genus of plants, of the tetrandria digynia claſs ; 
the characters of which are theſe: the cup is a tubular 
perianthium, remaining till the ſeeds are ripe; it conſiſts 
of one leaf divided at the extremity into eight ſegments, 
which are extremely ſmall, and alternately different in 
ſize, There are no petals; the famina are four erect, 
pointed, and very ſmall filaments, inſerted on the rim 
of the cup; the anthere are roundiſh, The piſtillum 
has two germina of an oval figure, and two ſtyles of the 
ſame length with the ſtamina, inſerted on the baſis of 
theſe germina; the ſtigmata are headed. The cup ſup- 
plies the place of a fruit, ſhutting together at its mouth, 
and containing two oval, pointed, compreſſed ſeeds, of 
the length of the ſtyles. 

APHASIA, from a, and engt, I ſpeak, in the Sceptic 
Philoſophy, denotes a ſtate of doubt, wherein a perſon not 
knowing what to determine on, it is beſt for him to be 
ſilent, 

In this ſenſe, aphaſia ſtands oppoſed to phaſis, under which 
are included both aſſertion and negation. 

APHELIA, from agen, /imple, in Rhetoric, is uſed to de- 
note ſimplicity of p1cTION. 

APHELION, in Afrenomy, that point of the earth's or a 
planet's orbit, in which it is at the greateſt diſtance from 


ene 1 
Ce, in viewing Venus through A teleſcope, a much 


els aperture is p 
to be u | upiter 
Vor. I. Ne 21. ed than for the Moon, Jupiter, 


the ſun. 
The word comes from axe, from, and iD, ſun. 
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Thus a planet being in A (Jab Aſtron. fig. 1.), its ut- 
moſt diſtance from the ſun 8, is ſaid to be in its aphelion. 
In the ſyſtem or ſuppoſition of the ſun's moving round 
the earth, the point in which he appears when the planet 
is in its aphelion, is called apogee, The aphelion ſtands 
oppoſed to the perihelion. 
Ihe aphelia of all the primary planets are at reſt; ex- 
cepting that thoſe planets neareſt the ſun, viz. Mercury, 
Venus, the Earth, and Mars, being ated upon by Jupi- 
ter and Saturn, their apelia move a ſmall matter in con- 
ſequentia with teſpect to the fixed ſtars, and this in the 
ſeſquiplicate ratio of the diſtances of thoſe planets from 
the ſun. 
Hence, if the aphelion of Mars move 35 minutes in con- 
ſequentia in reſpect of the fixed ſtars in 100 years; the 
aphelia of the Earth, Venus, and Mercury, will move, 
in 100 years, 18 min. 36 ſec. 11 min. 27 ſec. and 4 
min. 29 tec. 
The method of finding the place of the apheli-n is, by 
obſerving ſeveral of the greater digteſſions of the planet 
fiom the ſun; till by two or three repeated obiervations 
it be ſound to remain at a ſtand —In the Phil. Tran. 
Ne 128, we have a geometrical method of finding the 
aphelia of the planets, given by Dr. Halley. 
Kepler places the aphelion of Saturn for the year 1700, 
in 28% 7 44” of Sagittarius: De la Hire, in 29“ 
14 41”.—The aphelion of Jupiter in 89 10“ 40“ of 
Libra: De la Hire in 109 17” 147. — The aphelion of 
Mars in oo 51' 29“ of Virgo: De la Hire in os 
5 25”, —The aphelion of the Earth in 8“ 25/ 30 of 
83 aphelion of Venus in 30% 24 27” of 
Aquarius: De la Hire in 6 56“ 10“/.— And the aphe- 
lian of Mercury in 159 447 29” of Sagittarius: De la 
Hire in 139 7 40”. 
The annual motion, according to Kepler, of the aphelion 
of Saturn is 1” 10%, of Jupiter, 47', of Mars, 1' 7”, 
of Venus, 1 18”, and of Mercury, 1' 45”. Accord- 
ing to De la Hire, that of Saturn is 17 22”, of Jupiter, 
1 34”, of Mars, 1“ 7”, of Venus, 1' 26”, and of 
Mercury, 17 39”. 

APHERNOUSLY, a ſpecies of pine growing wild on the 
Alps. The timber is large, and the planks made of it 
are of a finer grain, and more beautifully variegated 
than deal; and may therefore be applied to many uſes, 
It grows in bleak and barren ground, and moſt reſem- 
bles that which is called in England the Weymouth 
PINE. 

APHESIS, from a mu, I remit, in the Athenian Laws, 
was applied to the caſe of a perſon deeply indebted, who 
delired the people to remit part of the debt, on account of 
his diſability to make payment. 

Voetius has a diſſertation expreſs on the words apbeſis 
and pareſis, and their difference. 

APHETERIA, in the Ancient Military Art, a kind of en- 
g ines uſed in the beſieging of towns. 

Suidas does not mention their particular form or ſtruc- 
ture. Aquinus takes them to have been of the projec- 
tile kind. 

APHILANTHRO PY, from a, ec, friend, and arJporeos, 
man, among Phyſicians, denotes the ſtate or diſorder, 
wherein a perſon has an unnatural diſreliſh for mirth and 
ſociety, and indulges ſolitude and melancholy. 

APHRIOCEM, a compoſition made principally of the buds 


of hemp before they flower. It is much in uſe among | 


the Arabs, and has the intoxicating quality of 0P1UM. 

APH!1S, in che hiſtory ot infects, the name of a genus of 
auimals, otherwiſe called pediculus arboreus, and in En- 
gliſh the zree-louſe. The aphis belongs to the hemiptera 
inſecta of Linnæus. 

The trunk of the ap/rs is reflex ; the body terminates in 
two horns behind; the wings are ſour, and erect, or 
altogether wanting; and the legs are formed for walk- 
ing, not leaping. 

Of this genus there are a great many ſpecies, denomi- 
nated ſtom the trees or buſhes on which they are found. 
According to Dr. Richardfon's obſervations, the aphiges 
are at one time of the year viviparous, and at another 
time oviparous, Thoſe of the roſe-tree came immedi- 
aicly under his notice ; and of ten generations of them, 
which he obſerved regularly to ſucceed cach other in the 
courſe of one ſpring, ſummer, and autuma, the firſt 
proceeds from eggs laid during the preceding autumn; 
the eight following are all produced viviparous, and 
conſiſt entirely of iemiales, as does likewiſe the firſt. In 
the tenth generation, which uſually comes forth before 
the middle of September, a few male inſects appear. 
Theſe arrive at their full growth in about three weeks, 
and have an intercourſe with the females, who ſoon al- 
terwards lay thoſe eggs which are hatched in the ſpring. 
Phil. Franſ. Vol. Ixt. NV 22. 

APHLASTUM, from @ and gaaros. frangible, in the An- 
cient Navigation, a wouden ornament, ſhaped like a plume 
ol feathers, tattcned on the goole's or ſwan's neck uſed by 
the ancient Greeks in the heads of their ſhips. 


| 


APHONIA, in Medicine, the ſtate of a perſon who is de 


APHORISM, a maxim, general rule, or principle, of a 


APHORISM is uſed in Ecclefiaftical Writers for the leſſer er- 


APHoR1$M is alſo uſed for a kind of figure in Rhetri, 


APHORISTIC, ſomething relating to, or partaking ofthe 


APHRACTI, from à and epa, incloſed, in the Aut 


APHRODISIA, in Antiquity, feſtivals in honour of the 


APHRODISIA, or APHRODISIASMUS, in Midicine, 
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The aphlaſlum had much the ſame office and effec ; 
ſhip-that the creſt had on a heimet. It ſeems * 
have had this further uſe, viz. by the waving of a 0 ty 
coloured ribband faſtened to it, to indicate from, Party. 
quarter the wind blew, Vin 
The aphlaſlum was the proper ornament of th 

the arco//olium was of the ſtern. 5 y head, 43 
The Greek afhla/tum anſwered to, and was 

the origin of the Latin aplu/tere. g Probably 


prived of voice. | 
The word is compounded of the privative 
voice; q. d. a lofs of ſpeech, or 3 * 
Hippocrates, Lib. de Rat. Vict. in Morb. acut f. 
„ ſtop put to the circulation of the blood and Cpirit 
cauſes a ſudden loſs of voice.” Here Galen obſerves 
that by this one ſymptom aphenia, are denoted the e 5 
lepſy, apoplexy, and cardiacal fyncope. He adds, that = 
aphonia in ſick perſons is ſometimes cauſed by a diforde 
affecting the organs of voice or reſpiration, with a re. 
lution, or by ſome other depravation of the faculty, An 
aphonia ſometimes proceeds from a diſorder of the brain, 
a refrigeration of the natural heat, and total cefſaticn of 
the locomotive powers; when the organs of voice are in 
ſuch a ſtate of reſolution, that the patient can neither 
cry, groan, nor utter any ſound. It is more accurate, 
theretore, to render agwyo;, deprived of voice (voce defi 
tus ac privatus), rather than dumb (mutus): ſince Hig. 
pocrates, Tet gd, and Ariſtotle, lib. iv. Hiſt. Anim. 
attribute voice to the dumb. Hocſiut. 
Among other cauſes which contribute to an aphonia, are 
the wanton abuſe of ſpiritous liquors, and frequent fur. 
feits. The prognoſtics vary, according to the reſpefive 
cauſes from which they proceed. I hat ſpecies which 
owes its origin to worms, hyſteric diſorders, or a dif- 
ferent eruption of the menſes, is eaſily cured; whereas 
that kind of it which proceeds from a palſy of the tongue, 
either entirely fruſtrates the uſe of all means, or being 
cured, eaſily returns, and proves the direful harbinger 
of a more terrible diſorder of the brain. 
The method of cure muſt be varied, according to the 
23 ſpecies or cauſes of the diſorder. 
enjotius has a diſſertation expreſs de Aphonia. 
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ſcience; or a brief ſentence, comprehending a great deal 
of matter in a few words. | 

The word comes from agcefw, I. ſeparate, q. d. a choice 
or ſelect ſentence. 

The term is chiefly uſed in Medicine and Law.—-We ay, 
the ephoriſms of Hippocrates, of Sanctorius, of Boet- 
haave, &c. aphoriſms of the civil law, &c. 


communication, by which the delinquent was cut off 
from the benefit of the ſacraments and the prayers of the 
faithful; but allowed to bear a part in the relt of the 
ſervice, 


whereby ſomething that has been ſaid is limited or or 
rected. This is otherwiſe called dioriſmus. 


nature of @phcriſms. 
The aphorijtic method ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from the 
faftematic, or methodical, as alſo from the diexodic, or dir 
curſive way. 
The aphoriftic method has great advantages, as contain” 
ing much matter in a ſmall compaſs ; ſentiments de 
here almoſt as numerous as expreſſions; and doctrines 
may be counted by phraſes. Every thing is cloſe and 
pertinent, no room for uſeleſs diſcuſhons ; ot for ken- 
guiſhing connections, and tranſitions ; there is hardly 4 
word to be loſt. 


Military Art, denotes open veſſels, without decks - 
hatches, furniſhed only at head and ſtern with 05 
planks, whereon the men ſtood to fight. FEES 
The aphratii, or open veſſels, ſtood contradiſtinguilh 
from cataphradti, or covered ones. 


goddeſs Agęed n, or Venus. There were ſeveral ; 
theſe aphrodiſia obſerved in divers parts of Greece: Ul 
moſt remarkable was that at Cyprus, ſirſt inſtituted J 
Cinyras, out of whoſe family certain prieſts of Venus 
were elected, and for that reaſon named K 
this ſolemnity ſeveral myſterious rites were practiſe _ 
who were initiated to them offered a piece of manch 
Venus as an harlot, and received as a token of the 8 | 
dels's favour a meaſure of ſalt, and a gag; the forms. 
becauſe ſalt is a concretion of ſea-water, to which Ver 
was thought to owe her birth; the latter, becaule 
was the goddeſs of wantonneſs. 

denotes 


the uſe of veuery, or the act of copulation between 
and female. 
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dopis A is alſo uſed for the age of venery, more fre- 

ly denominated puberty. * | 
PHRODISLACS, in Pharmacy, denote medicines proper 

_ ſe the ſeed, and promote luſt, or an inclination to 


Ar 


vent 


to increa 
"which ſenſe aphrodiſiacs ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed from 
diftacs. 

1 give the appellation aphrod:/zaca to the 

EPILEPSY A f 
APH QODISIACE, in the writings of the ancients, a name 

ten to 4 gem, ſuppoſed according to the idle tradi 
tions of thoſe times, to have a power of procuring love to 
the perſon who wore it about him ; all the deſcription we 
have of it is, that it was of a pale fleſh-colour ; but the 
ſtone, as well as its virtues, are wholly unknown to the 
world at preſent. 
APHRODISIUS, a 
month in the Bithynian year, 
July in outs. ; 
APHRODITA, in the hiſtory of inſects, a genus of ſea- 
inſets about two inches in length and one in breadth, of an 
oval figure, and aculeated ; it has alſo a'perforation in the 
middle of the back, and is called in Engliſh the ee 
It is one of the gymnarthradia, or inſects with naked bo- 
dies, and may be met with in great abundance on the 
Kentiſh coaſt, among rocks. I here are ſeveral ſpecics 
of it. It belongs to the order of molluſca, in the Linnzan 
arrangement of worms. ; | 
Columna calls it pudendum regale: Bartholine, vermis au- 
reus ; others, eruca marina griſes-fuſca; and ſome, mus 
marinus, or the ſea-mor ſe. 
APHKOUITARIUM, in the Ancient Pharmacy, denotes a 
kind of dry medicine, compounded of frankincenſe, the 
ſcales of copper, ceruſs, ſtarch, and pomegranates, mixed 
in equal quantities. 


The name is alſo given to a kind of collyrium, mentioned 
b Galen. 
APHRODITE, in Mythology, a name of Venus, derived 
from gpg; 775th, becauſe, according to the poets, Venus 
is ſuppoſed to be produced from the froth or foam of the ſea 
APFHRODITES, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome 
authors to the fineſt ſpecies of amethyſt, 
APHROGALA., from agpog, froth, and yaaa, milk, in the 
Ancient Phyſic, denotes a kind of whipt cream, or milk agi- 
tated till it be converted wholly into froth. 
The aphragala is directed by Galen, as proper againſt hot 
diſorders of the ſtomach. 
APHROLITRUM, in the Ancient Phyſic, denotes the ſpume, 
or froth of /trum. 
In which ſenſe, aphrolitrum ſeems to amount to the ſame 
with aphronitrum. Hoffman afhrms, that the nitron and 
litron only differ in dialect. It appears, however, there 
was a great difference between the two medicines, aphro- 
litrum reſembling meal, or farina, and being of a kind 
of intermediate virtue between aphronitrum and falt. 
APHRONITRE, a kind of nitre, mentioned by the an- 
cients; ſuppoſed to be the ſpume, or the lighteſt and 
ſubtileſt part thereof, emerging to the top. 
The word is compounded of 2gpog, froth, and viper, vitre. 
Some modern naturaliſts rather take the ancient aphronitre 
to have been a native ſalt-petre, gathering like an efllorel- 
cence on old walls, &c. now called /alt-petre of the rock, 
Greck authors expieſſed two different ſubſlauces by the 
word aphronitrum ; the one only a particular appearance of 
the NATRUM, or native nitre of thoſe ages; and the other 
a factitious ſubſtance, the froth or ſpume of the veflels in 
which they boiled and purified their nitre. The earlieſt 
authors, however, diſtinguiſhed theſe two, calling the fac- 
titious ſubſtance aphros nitron, and the native aphronttron 3 
and Galen plainly tells us, that theſe were two different 
ſubſtances, 
APHROSELENOS, among Ancient Naturalifls, a denomi- 
nation given to the SELENITES, or bis ſpecularis. 
APHTHAL in Medicine, little ulcers or pimples riſing in the 
mouth, the palate, gums, and at the root of the tongue ; 
attended with inflammation, and a difficulty of ſwallowing. 
The word ſeems derived from g9,w, I corrupt ; or from 
4, 1 kindle, 
ippocrates applies the word to ulcers in the pudenda of 
women, alſo to thoſe in the ajþera arteria ; and Galen 
peaks of the teſticles as ſubject to the ſame diſeaſe. 
ucking children are particularly ſubject to pte, when 
ether the nurſe's milk is corrupted, or the child's ſtomach 
comes unht tor digeſtion ; for, in theſe caſes, the ſharp 
82 parts of the milk tiüng up, eaſily exulcerate 
ole tender and delicate parts. 
r are ſome aphthæ white, others red, others livid 
— ackiſh; the white and red forts ate the leaſt dan- 
1 and the moſt ealily cured; the livid and black 
Wc prove mortal. The black THRUSH very rarely 
= $3 * when it does, it is always a putrid ſymp- 
< and not an original diſeaſe. Dr. Hunter thinks 
white ſpecks are utlammatory exudations, and not 


in Chronology, denotes the eleventh 
commencing on the 25th of 


| 
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ulcers, which appears probable, from their dropping off 
in ſucceſſion to each other. 

When they happen in grown perſons, they are owing to 
thin, ſerous, and ſharp humours, turned from the leveral 
parts of the body to the mouth, 4 

External cauſes alſo frequently concur to the production 
ot aphthe ; and eſpecially a negleQ of keeping the tongue 
and fauces clean; the pernicious and prepoſterous me- 
thod of curing fevers, and other inflammatory diſeaſes, 
by hot medicines; and expoſing the bodies of children, 
when over heated, to a cold air, which, by checking 
perſpiration, has an almoſt unavoidable tendency to ac- 
cumulate and hoard up faline and ſulphureous or des in 
the maſs of humours. Nor ought we on this occaſion to 
exclude other cauſes, which have an immediate and di- 
rect influence on the lax compages of the ; ſuch 
as crumbs of bread or ſugar wrapt up in a piece of linen 
cloth in form of a tent, as alfo a piece of bread dipped in 
ale, and given to children to be ſucked, 

A lincament of mel reſatum and oil ot vitriol is eſteemed a 
good remedy for the aphthæ: plantane-water is alſo in uſe 
on the ſame occaſion. Dr. Canvance recommends the 
oleum vicini as a purge in this diſorder for infants, and the 
ipecacuhana in the interval of purging, as a perſpirative. 

APHTHAR TOBOCELZE, a fect, ſworn enemies of the 
council of Chalcedon. 

The word is derived from aglag >, incorruptible, and 
Soxtw, I imagine; and was given them, becauſe they 
imagined the body of Jeſus Chriſt was incorruptible and 
impaſhble, and not capable of death. 

They aroſe among the Eutychians, and made their firſt ap- 
pearance in the year 535 

APHUA cabites, in Zoology, the name of a ſmall fiſh com- 
mon in the Mediterranean and ſome other ſeas, and 
called by us the fea-loach. It never exceeds three or ſour 
inches in length, its body is round, and flatted a little on 
the back; its colour is white, variegated with black ſpots. 
Rondeletius. 

APHYLLANTHES, in Botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, of the hexandria monogynia Claſs ; the characters of 
which are theſe: The flower is of the liliaceous kind, 
and is compoſed of fix petals, which ariſe from the center 
of a ſquamaſe, and in ſome degree tubular cup, the piſtil 
ariſes allo from the cup, and finally becomes a trigonal 
turbinated fruit, which when ripe burſls into three parts 
or cells, which contain roundiſh ſeeds, 

There is only one known ſpecies of this plant, which is the 
Montpelier ap/y!lanthes, called by tome the blue Montpelier 
ink. ; 

APHYLLON, in Betany. See Broym-Rapye. 

APIARIA, in Natural Hiftory, the name given by authors 
to a fly found only in autumn, and frequently met with 
on parſley ; it is a two winged fly, of a deep and thining 
black, and gathers wax oa its legs in the manner of the 
bee. It is a ſpecies of the ATTELABUS. 

APIARY, &ee-houſe; a place where bees are kept; and 
furnithed with all the apparatus neceilary for that 
purpoſe. 

The word comes from apts, a bee. 
The apiary ſhould be ſcreened from high winds on every 
fide, either naturally or artificially; and well defended 
from poultry, &c. whole dung is offenſive to bees. 
Columella gives ſeveral directions reſpecting the ſitu— 
ation of an api, % He recommends a ſouth aſpect, and 
a proper medium between extreme heat and extreme 
cold: he prefers a low fituation to an eminence, that the 
loaded bees may more ealily deſcend to their habitation. 
The apiary ſhould likewiſe be near the dwelling-houſe, 
that the bers may be more conveniently watched; and 
they ſhould be provided with water, if they are not fitu- 
ated near a running ſtream ; and the garden, in which the 
apiary ſtands, ſhould be well furniſhed with ſuch plants as 
afford a proper ſupply of food. Of theſe he ſpecifies 
thyme, the oak, the pine, the ſweet-ſmelling cedar, and 
all fruit-trees. Furze, broom, muſtard, clover, heath, 
buck wheat, &c. are excellent for this purpoſe. 
Celſus adviſed that bees ſhould be removed, as. occaſion 
required, to places abounding with autumnal flowers : 
and this method was practiſed by conveying the bees 
from Achaia to Attica, from Kubaza and the Cyclad 
iſlands to Scyrus, and alſo in Sicily, where they were 
brought to Hybla from other parts of the iſland "The 
ancient inhabitants of Lower Egypt, likewiſe, obſerving 
that plants bloſſomed, and fruits ripened, about fix 
weeks ſooner in Upper Egypt than with them, availed 
themſelves of this circumitance, and removed their becs 
thither, that they might reap the benetit of the more 
forward vegetation : and the fame practice is continued 
in that country to the preſent day. About the end of 
October, hives of bees are embarked upon the Nile, and 
conveyed into Upper Egypt, where they arrive juſt as 
the inundation ſubſides, and the flowers begin to bud. 
When they have remained for tome time at their fartheſt 
ation, 
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ſtation, they are brought two or three Jeagues lower 

down ; and thus they are ſucceſſively removed, as the 

vegetation advances, from one ſtation to another, col- 
letting, as they journey, the rich produce of the banks 
of the Nile, and return home about the beginning of 

February. This method of tranſporting bees from place 

to place, for the convenience of paſture, is practiſed in 

France, and might be adopted with great advantage in 

this kingdom. See BEE and Hive. 

APIASTELLUM, in Botany, the name of two different 
ſpecies of plants with different authors; Dodonæus ex- 

reſſing by it the common baum, and Apuleius the 
lack bryony. 

APIASTER, in Zoology, a name given by ſome authors to 
the bee eater, called by the generality of authors MEROPs. 

APIASTRUM, in Botany, a name given by the ancients 
to two different plants, of ſuch contrary form and quali: 
ties, that it is unlucky they ſhould have given occaſion 
of confounding them together, as miſtakes about them 
might be of fatal conſequence. The one of theſe plants 
was the poiſonous water-CROWFOOT ; which they called 

raſtrum, becauſe of its having leaves that ſomewhat re- 
ſembled ſmallage. The other apiaſtrum is the common 
garden baum, ſo called by theſe writers, from their having 
obſerved that the bees were very fond of it. Beſides this, 
they have in ſome places called the. SELINUM by this 
name, from its reſembling parſley, which they alſo 
called apium; and ſome of them have extended the 
name even to the animal world, and given it to a fort of 
bird that feeds on bees. 

APICES, ſummits, in Botany, little knobs growing on the 
tops of the famina or chives in the middle of flowers. 
The word is the nominative plural of apex, the tep or 
ſummit of any thing. 

They are commonly of a roundiſh figure. — By the mi- 
croſcope they have been diſcovered to be, as it were, a 
ſort of capſule ſeminales, or ſeed-veſſels, containing in 
them ſmall globular, and often oval particles of various 
colours, and exquilitely formed ; called the FARINA 
fæcundans. 

Theſe particles are a kind of male ſperm, which, falling 
down into the flower, fecundates and ripens the iced. 
See Generation of PLANTS. 

APICULUM, in Antiquity, a kind of thread or fillet which 
the Flamens wore, in the heat of ſummer, in lieu of the 
APEX, 

Feſtus ſpeaks of the apiculum, as a cover for the apex ; 
but the paſſage ſeems to be corrupt. 

APINEL, the name of a gentleman given to an American 
root, called by the natives Yabacans. See Hiſt. de I Acad. 
Roy. an. 1724. Hilt. 19. 

APIOS, in Botany, a name given by many authors, to 
thoſe ſpecies of the TITHYMAL, or ſpurge, which have 
tuberoſe or knobby roots. 

Apios is alſo the name given by Boerbaave to ſome of the 
leguminous plants, compriſed by Linnæus under the 
name GLYCINE. 

APIS, muſca, the bee, or fly, in Aftronomy, a ſouthern con- 

{tellation, containing the following ſtars : 


Long. | Lat. 


Situation of the Stars, 
1 1 


In the head, - = 16 20 41 | 55 11 10 
In the right wing, 16 36 29 | 56 29 50 
In the left ditto, 22 22 16] 56 43 27 | 5 
In the tail, | 20 14 18 | 58 47 43 | 5 


Aris, or APEs, in Zoology, a genus of four-winged inſects 
with wings entirely membranaceous, and their tails fur- 
niſhed with a ſting; comprehending the BEE, HORNET, 
WASP, and HU MBLE-BEE. 

This genus is ranged under the hymenoptera of Linnæus, 
and includes a great variety of ſpecies. 
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Apis, in Mythology, a 2 worſhipped by the ancient 
t 


Egyptians at Memphis. It was an ox, having certain 
exterior marks; in which animal the ſoul of the great 
Oſiris was ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt. This animal had the 
preference to all others, as being the ſymbol of agricul- 
ture, the improvement of which that prince had ſo much 
at heart.” 
The Egyptians conſulted him as an oracle. If he accepted 
what was preſented him to eat, it was a good preſage; 
his refuſal was a bad omen. Dr. Bryant apprehends - 
the name of apis was an Egyptian term for a father; 
that it referred to the patriarch Noah; and that the 
creſcent which was uſually marked on the fide of the 
animal, was a repreſentation of the ark. Ancient Myth. 
vol. ii. p. 420. 

APITES, AriTes Vinum, from ami, the pear-tree ; 
perry, wine of pears. It is thus prepared by ſome: 
Cut and pound the pears, and having preſſed out the 
Juice, to every twelve pints thereof add one pint of ho- 
ney, and let it ferment. —After the fame manner are 

prepared wines of carobs, medlars, and ſervices, All theſe 
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kinds are aſtringents, have a greatful ſonrneſ, 
for the ſtomach, and reſtrain inward fluxes, Di 
lib. v. cap. 32. 

APIUM, in Botany, PARSLEY; of the pratandr ia aioynin elif 

The characters are, that it is a plant with an umb.“ 
ferous flower; each flower has five /tamina, Under i. 
flower is ſituated the germen, which afterwargs 5 
an oval channelled fruit, dividing into two parts 
two oval feeds channelled on one fide, an- 
other. 

There are ſeven ſpecies; 1 Common pay. 2. Curl 
parſley. 3. Large rooted parſley. 4 Smalloge ; or Rows 
parfl'y. 5. Upright celery. 6. Ceolerine; or tr neben, 
celery. 7. Great Portugal parſicr, with a leaf hin, the. 
lobes and a yellowiſh flower. See CELthy, Party bo 

ArP1UM an'/ariticum, See CELERY, cid. Fe 

Arium Macedenicum. See BUBON. 

Apluu anijum diftum. See ANISE. 

APIVORUS uo, in Zoology, the name by which . 
thors call the bird known in England by the name of the 
haney-BUZZARD. It is ſomewhat larger than the Ry 
mon buzzard ; its beak is black, very much hooked, 204 
proturberant in the middle, and covered to the nolt;i:; 
with a black wrinkled ſkin; its mouth opens very * 
and is yellow within. It builds its net with {licks , 
vered with wool, and ſometimes uſes the deſerted ne! of 
a kite to lay and breed-its young in, which it feeds prin- 
cipally with the nymphs, or maggot worms of bees and 
waſps; and it is common to find pieces of honey-corh; 
in the neſts, It feeds on newts, trogs, and other (mall 
animals, and is remarkable for running very ſwiftly on 
the ground: the female is larger. than the male, às in 
moſt other birds of prey. Ray. 

APLUDA, in Botany, a genus of the polycamia menge: 
claſs of plants. 

The calyx is a common bivalve glume, with a ſemale 
floſculus, and male peduncles. 

APLUSTRE, or AmPLUusTRE, in the Ancient Naval Ar. 
chitecture, a carved tablet, ſomewhat after the manner of 
a ſhicid. fixed by way of decoration to the extremity of a 
ſhip's head. : 
The re/ira or beaks of ſhips were ſometimes allo called 
apluſir ia. 

But ſome think that the ap/u/fre anſwered to what we call 
the flag, or enſign. 

APNOEA, from à and use, I breaths, in Mudicine, de- 

notes a want of breath, or loſs of teſpiration. 
In this ſenſe is the word uſed among the ancients, not 2; 
importing a total privation of breath, which would ori 
be another name for death ; but to denote the reſpiration 
very ſmall, and flow, ſo as to ſeem quite gone, as is the 
caſe in ſuffocations of the uterus, apoplexics, ſyncepes 
lethargies, &c. 

APOBAMINA, is uſed by ſome phyſicians for a liquor 
wherein pieces of gold, or chains heated red hot, hare 
been extinguiſhed, in order to fortify the ſpirits and prin- 
cipal members. 

APOBA TERION, from emeCame, I dipart, among fe 
Ancients, a farewel ſpeech, or poem, made by a perſon en 
his departure out of his own country, or ſome other place 
where he had been kindly received, and entertained. 
Such is that of Æneas to Helenus and Andromache, Az. 
lib. iii.—The apobaterion ſtands oppoled to the Eis 
TERION. 

APOBATHRYX, in Antiquity, a kind of little bridges, at 
ſtairs, joining the land to ſhips, or one ſhip to another. | 

APOBEL, in Botany, a name give by the natives of Gu 
nea to a ſpecies of corn - marygold, called by Pet! 
CHRYSANTHEMUM acaulon Guineenſe folits long a 
from its having long and narrow leaves, and no las“ 
ſupport the flower. The people of the place ule dis ® 
the ſmall-pox, and other eruptive fevers, boiled in Watch 
and the liquor drank warm. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 232. 

APOBOMIOI, from 4e, belrw, and Bouces 0's in 4e 
tiguity, ſacriſices offered on the bare carth, without al 

APOCALYPSE, Revelation: the name of the laſt bob 
the canon of Scripture. | 

The word is formed of amroxzaun]o, I revea!. 

The Apocalypſe contains diſcoveries or revelations made b 
g 15 
the apoſtle St. John, in the iſle of Patmos, dul 
baniſhment there, under the perſecution of om 
This, of all the books of the New Teſtament, > *" 
about which the ancient fathers, and the practice © or 
church, were the moſt, and the longelt, anne. 
When it was firſt univerſally received as canvas | 
not eaſy to decide. St. Jerom relates, that the 4s: 
church doubted of its authenticity, even in * 15 
St. Baſil and Gregory Nazianzen abſolutely 10, ** 
and the council of Laodicea never mention it 
canon of the ſacred writings, | other 

Some attribute it to Cerinthus; and others, '9 ginn 

John, diſciple of St. John. Dionyſius Alkxaue 

cenſures it as written in bad Greek, though ke 4 


are good 


becomes 
3 havin 
Fa 5 

Plain on the 
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t to contain a myſtic ſenſe, which, he ſays, he admires, 
ven where he does not underitand it. : 
On the other hand, St. Juſtin, Irenzus, Theophilus An- 
-chenus, Melito, Apollonius, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
pot Tertullian, make no doubt of its being canonical. 
The third council of Carthage, held in 297, placed itin 
the canon of the New Teſtament ; and the churches both 
the Eaſt and Weſt have acknowledged it ever ſince. 
The Alogians are repreſented, by eccleſiaſtical writers, 
as great declaimers againſt the Apocalypſe, many of the 
flights whereof they turned into ridicule ; particularly 
the viſions of the ſeven trumpets, the four angels bound 
on the river Eupbrates, &c. St. Epiphanius defends it 
againſt them : the book, he obſerves, is not a mere 
kiſtory, but a prophecy : ſo that it is no wonder the 
author ſhould expreſs himſelf after the manner of the 
rophets, whoſe ſtyle is uſually figurative. : 
Of all their objections againſt the authority of this book, 
that ſeems the beſt grounded which 18 drawn from thoſe 
words in chap. ii. ver. 18. Vite to the angel of the church 
of Thyatira: there was not, ſay they, any Chriſtian 
church at Thyatira at that time. St. Epiphanius, who 
grants them this point, is forced to have recourſe to the 
prophetic ſpirit z as if St. John had foreſeen there would be 
a church there in courſe of time. 
Some late authors have made a good amendment to St. 
Epiphanius's anſwer: it 1s proba le, in the time of that 
father, the catalogue of the biſhops, with other acts, 
which ſhew that there had been a church eſtabliſhed 
there from the time of the apoſtles, might not be known, 
Grotius adds, that though there was not, indeed, any 
church of Gentile converts at 'Thyatira when St. John 
wrote; yet there was one of Jews, as there had been 
another at Theſſalonica before St. Paul preached there. 
Several orthodox writers have rejected the Apocalypſe as 
a book which countenanced the reveries of Cerinthus, 
touching the carnal reign of Chriſt on earth. 2 
Though Dionyſius Alexandrinus(ap. Euſeb, Hiſt. Eccl. vii. 
25.) allowed the Apocalypſe for an inſpired writing ; yet he 
took it for the work of another John, different from St. 
John the Evangeliſt ; which he endeavours to make ap- 
pear from the diverſity of ſtyle. But -we all know how 
precarious the arguments are, which are drawn from the 
mere conſideration of ſtyle. It is true, in moſt of the 
ancient Greek copies, both printed and manuſcript, we 
find the name Fohn the Divine ; but they who put this 
title, meant no more thereby than to denote the apoſtle 
St. John, whom the Greek fathers call the Divine; by way 
of eminence, to diſtinguiſh him from the other Evangeliſts. 
There have been ſeveral other works publiſhed under the 
title of Apecalypſes. Sozomen mentions a book uſed in 
the churches of Paleſtine, called the Apocalypſe, or Re- 
velation of St. Peter. He alſo mentions an Apocalypſe of 
St. Paul; which the Cophtz retain to this wy. Eu- 
ſebius alſo ſpeaks of both theſe Apocalypſes. St. Epipha- 
nius mentions an Apocalypſe of Adam: Nicephorus, an 
Aprcalypſe of Eſdras: Gratian and Cedrenus, an Apoca- 
l;pſe of Moſes, another of St. Thomas, and another of 
St. Stephen: St. Jerom, an Apocalypſe of Elias. 
Porphyry, in his life of Plotin, makes mention "of the 
Apocalypſes or revelations of Zoroaſter, Zoſtrian, Nico- 
thæus, Allogenes, &c. 

APOCARITES, from emoxerpm, I cut off, in Eccleſiaſtical 
:i/tory, denote thoſe who aſſerted that the human ſoul is 
part of, or derived from, the ſubſtance of God. 
the apccaritæ ate ranked as a branch of the Manicheans. 

A!OCARPASUM, in Natural Hiſlory, a name given by 
the ancient Greeks, to a poiſonous drug, called alſo 
lometimes ſimply carpaſum z it was the exudation of a 
tree growing in the country of the Abyſſines, and was 
lo like the fineſt myrrh, that it adi e mixed with 
u and many lives were loſt by adminiſtering it as myrrh. 

the wood of the tree which produced it was alſo poi- 

lonous, though in a leſs degree, and was called by the 
me writers apocarpaſum, as the wood of the balm of 
lead tree is apobalſamum. 

UCATASTASIS, from emoralisnu, I reflore, denotes 

Then a — or redintegration of a thing. 

* — - we read of the apecate/taſis of the world, or 

WPCATAST sis, among Aſtronomers, denotes the period 
% 2 planet, or the time wherein it returns to the ſame 


point of the zodiac from which it ſet out. 
<CATASTASIS is alſo uſed in Medicine, to denote the 
lubliding, 


N linking of a thing. 
. F is ſenſe, we read of the * is of urine, the 
1 Tor of tumours; and other diſcaſes. 


AP 


ARSIS, in a general ſenſe, denotes the ſame 
lo, terſe, or expurgation. ; 


- -M'C, we read of apocatharſes of bile, a ſymptom 
Tg by Thucydides in the plague of Athens, 
ws * efines apocat har ſis a purging upwards and down- 
8 ut without ſufficient authority. Hence alſo apo- 
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cathartica, a denomination ſometimes given to what we 
otherwiſe call ſimply CATHARTICS, 


APOCHA, from ame and , I have, in Civil Law, de- 


notes an acquittance, or receipt given by the creditor to 
his debtor for money 7 In which ſenſe, the word 
ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from antapocha, which is given 


by the debtor to the creditor. Reuſner and Zieglerus 
have diſſertations de apochis. 


APOCHYLISMA, from amo and yuade, J extract the juice, 


in Pharmacy, denotes an inſpiſſated vegetable juice; an- 
ſwering to what is called in the ſhops a RoB. 


APOCOPE, a figure in Grammar, wherein part of the end 


of a word is cut off; as in dic for dice, fac for face, nil for 
nihil, hyp or hypo for hypochondriacal. 
The word is compounded of the prepoſition are, and the 
verb vo, I cut, 
A like retrenchment at the beginning of a word is called 
apherefis. 

hen the apocepation is marked with a ſuperior comma 


(called an apyftrephus), the word is faid to be apeſtrophated : 
as thro' for through. 


APOCRISIARIUS, in Antiquity, an officer appointed to 


carry or deliver the meſſages, orders, and anfwers, of a 
prince or emperor. 
The word is formed from aToxprorgs aner anſwer. 
Hence he is uſually called reſponſalis, q. d. anſwerer. 
The apoerifiarius afterwards became the emperor's chan- 
er and kept the ſeal. In the barbarous Latin we 
ometimes meet with aſecrata, ſecretary, for 1fiary. 
Zoſimus defines apecrifiarius, 7 ard, for fy af- 
fairs; being the ſame with what Vopiſcus, in the life of 
Aurelian, calls notariu> ſecretorum. 
The title of apocrifeary me at length appropriated, as 
it were, to the pope's deputy, or agent; who reſided at 
Conſtantinople to receive the pope's orders, and the em- 
peror's anſwer, 
St. Gregory was apocriſiary of pope Pelagins, at the time 
when he compoſed his morals on Job. The apocrifiary did 
the office of the modern NUnT10. Sometimes, however, 
he had the rank and quality of the pope's LEGATE. 
The inſtitution of apocrifiarti ſeems to have been in the 
time of Conſtantine, or not long after, when, the em- 
perors being become Chriſtians, foreign churches had 
more occaſion to promote their ſuits at court than for- 
merly; at leaſt we find the office eſtabliſhed by law in 
the time of Juſlinian. In one of the Novels it is ordered, 
that as no biſhop was to be long abſent from his church 
without ſpecial command from the emperor, if any one 
had occaſion to negociate any eccleſiaſtical cauſe at court, 
he ſhould prefer his petition either by the apocrifiarius of 
his church, appointed for ſuch purpoſe, or by the ceco- 
nomus, or ſome of his clergy ſent expreſs. In imitation 
of the apocriſiarii of churches, almoſt every monaſtery 
had their apocritarius likewiſe, whoſe buſineſs was not 
to reſide in the royal city, as the former did, but to act 
as proctors for their monaſtery, or any member of it, 
when they had occaſion to enter any appearance at law, 
before the biſhop, under whoſe juriſdiction they were. 
This appears from another of Juttinian's Novels, which 
requires the Aſceties in ſuch caſes to anſwer by their 
apocriſiarii, or reſponſales. Du-Cange. Bingham. Orig. 
Ecclef. lib. iii. cap. 13. $ 6. 
The hereſy of the Monothelites, and afterwards that of the 
Iconoclaſts, broke off the cuſtom of having a papal pe- 
criſiary at Conſtantinople. 

RISIS, amoxprors, literally denotes an anſwer. Under 
this denomination were anciently included, not only the 
reſcripts of the emperors to the petitions of parties, but all 
kinds of decrees aud mandates. 

We have ſeveral books extant under the title of Apocriſes, 
and ſome in oppoſition to theſe, under thetitle of Antapocriſes. 


APOCRUSTICS, in Medicine, remedies endued with a 


repelling and aſtringent power, whereby they prevent the 
too great afflux of humours to a part diſeaſed. 

The word is derived from amoxprw, pulſe, pello, I drive. 
Apocruſtics are uſually cold and aftringent, and conſiſt of 
large particles, wherein they differ from drawing medi- 
cines, which are hot, and confiſt of more ſubtile parts. 


APOCRYPHAL, ſomething dubious; or that comes from an 


uncertain author, on which much credit cannot be repoſed. 
We ſay, an apocryphal book, paſſage, hiſtory, &c. mean- 
ing, ſuch as are of ſuſpected authority. 

Voſſius obſerves, that, with regard to the ſacred books, 
none are to be accounted apocryphal, except ſuch as have 
neither been admitted into the ſynagogue, nor the church, 
ſo as to be added to the canon, and read in public. 

For this reaſon, alſo, the books of Sibyls were anciently 
called apocryphal, as being committed to the truſt of the 
decemviri alone: and for the like reaſon the annals of the 


Egyptians and Tyrians were called by the ſame name. 


Before the Septuagint verſion, the books of the Old Teſ- 
tament were all apocryphal in this ſenſe, But in proceſs of 
time, the ſenſe of the word was changed, and thoſe books 

3. alone 
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' mlone were called apecryphal, which were of doubtful or 
ſuſpected authority. | | 
In the original meaning of the word, all the writings 
depoſited in the temple were called apocryphal:; by reaſon 
they were kept ſecret from the people. | 
When the jews publiſhed their ſacred books, they only 
gave the appellations of canonical and divine to ſuch as they 
thus made public; and ſuch as were ſtill retained in their 
archives they called apocryphal, for no other reaſon, but 
becauſe they were not public; ſo that they might be 
really heres and divine, though not promulged as ſuch. 
Thus, in reſpect of the Bible, all books were called aps- 
cryphal, which were not inſerted in 3 canon of 
Scripturez and it is in this ſenſe that St. Epiphanius is to 


be undertiood, when he fays, that the apocryphal books | 


are not put in the ark among the other inſpired writings. 
1 here has been a great diſpute between the Romaniſts 
and the Reformed, about the authority of thoſe books, 
now called, by the latter, apocryt hal; and by the former, 
deutero-canonical; as Judith, Tobit, Eſdras, Maccabees, 
&c. the one having the opinions of many of the primitive 
fathers for their vouchers, and the others, the tradition 
of their church. 

The word is derived from ar»pur]ew, fo hide; becauſe 
the origin of ſuch books was unknown, or becauſe they 
contain ſome mylteries not fit to be known. 

M. Simon contends, that they muſt have been read in 
Greck, even by the apoſtles themſelves ; which he infers 
from divers paſſages in their writings. He adds, that 
the church received them, with the other books of 
Scripture, from. the Helleniſt Jews; and that if the 
churches of Paleſtine never admitted them, it was not 
for their accounting them apacryphal in the ſenſe the 
word is now uſed, but becauſe they read none but what 
were written in Hebrew. 

Jo this may be oppoſed the authority of the greateſt part 
of writers in all ages, till the council of 'Irent ; which 
makes a preciſe diſtinction between the books now called 

, apecryphal, and thoſe contained in the Jewiſh canon. 
This council, ſeſſ. 4. declared fix of them to be canoni- 
cal, viz. Tobit, Judith, Wiſdom, Eccleſiaſticus, and 
the 1ſt and 2d of Maccabees ; but joined Baruch with 

Jeremiah, which makes in all ſeven. 

The apocrypha! books are alſo called acanmical, and by 
ſome writers, eccliſiaſtical books, becauſe, though not 
held of divine avthority, they were allowed to be read in 
churches, as containing many things tending to edifica- 
tion, and godly inſtruction ; on which account they con- 
tinue till in uſe in the church of England, though for- 
bidden in the other reformed churches. 

Wolfius gives the literary hiſtory of the apocryphal books, 
theic various editions, tranſlations, commentaries, &Cc. 
We meet with numerous apocrypbal, or ſuppoſititious 
books, publiſhed under the names of patriarchs, pro- 
phets, evangeliſts, apoſtles, primitive fathers, ſaints, 
martyrs, &c. Apocryphal propheſies, apocrypha l goſpels, apo- 
crypbal epittles, apocryp hal acts, apocryphal apocalypſes, &c. 
The writing of books under ſpurious names, and ob- 
truding them for the works of inſpired authors, though 
once reputed laudable, and conſecrated under the name 
of pious fraud, was condemned very carly by an apoſto- 
lical canon, in the inſtance of a prieſt, who was depoſed 
for forging the acts of Paul and Thecla. Bing. Orig. 
Ecclef. lib. xvii. cap. 5. 

Fabricius has publiſhed the fragments and remains of 
the apocryphal books both of the Old and New Jeſtament. 
Fabric. Codex Pleudepigraphus Veteris 'Teſtamenti. Hamb. 
1722 & 1723. 8%. 2 vol. Codex Apocryphus Novi 
Teſtamenti, 2 vol. Hamb. 1719, &c. 8“. 

APOCY MA, from as, and wuuzy wave, in the Materia 

| Medica of the Ancients, a name given by the Greek au- 
thors to a ſort of cement, uſed to daub over the bottoms of 
their thips, to preſerve them from * by che water; 
they called this a'fo by the name of zopIissA, and Avi- 
cenna and Serapion call it Letran, kitran, or alkitran, It 
was a mixture of bees-wax and pitch melted together, 

- and after it had been ſoaked ſome time in the fea-water, 
it was ſuppoſed to have peculiar virtues, and was uſed in 

many compoſitions. -- 

APOCYNUM, in Botany, Sce DoGs-BANP, 

APODACRY TICA, from ae, and Saxpoy @ tear, in Phar- 
macy, medicines proper to excite tears. 

Some alſo uſe the term apodacrytica, for remedies proper 
to ſuppreſs tears. 

APODECTA, from awe out, I receive, in Antiquity, 
a denomination given to ten general receivers, appointed 
by the Athenians, to receive the public revenues, taxes, 
debts, and the like. 3 

The apadefe had allo a power to decide controverſies 
ariſing in relation to money and taxes, all but thoſe of 
the moſt difficult nature and higheſt concern, which were 
reſerved to the courts of judicature. 

APODECTAI, in the Athenian government, officers 


APO 


The apndeflzi were nearly related to the ageranm; 

APODEMICA, from ame nee, J travel, the doch. 

N of travelling, whether for knowledge or de 

ake. 

Jo. Meraker bas publiſhed an Apodemica. 

Methadus apodemica. 

APODES, in a general ſenſe, from & and eus, dende 
things without feet. Zoologiſts apply the name 8 

bulous ſort of birds, ſaid to be found in ſome of * 

Hands of the new world, which being entirely with 

feet, ſupport themlelves on the branches of trees by th 1 

crooked bills. 1 2 

The Germans and Dutch have alſo their apodes, a ſort 6 

birds ſomewhat like ſwaliows, whoſe legs and ſeet are ſo 

very ſmall, that they ſeem rather formed for ereepin 
than running. Ping 

Aropks, is one of the ſour orders of fiſhes in the Linnz 

diſtribution of animals. Their character is, that they hate 

no belly fins. g 

APO DIC IICAL argument, or SYLLOGISM, ſigniſes 2 
clear, convincing proof, or demonſtration, of a thing, 
The word is formed of a7:H2;avuut, I demonſtrate. 

APODICTICAL method is uſed by ſome writers, to denote 
the ſyſtematical or ſcientifical method of teaching 
writing. 

APODIORXIS, from æ rd , I exclude, in Rhetoric, 2 

figure whereby we either paſs over a thing lightly, ot 
refer treating of it to ſome other time or place, 
This is alſo called by Latin writers, reedtio, e. gr. Quid 
ego ſenatum defendom, judices ? Equidem debeo, &c, Again, 
Quid ego ſenatum hoc loco defendam, judices? Fiat id retiu, 
tum quum, &c, | 

Aropioxis, in Logic, the rejection of ſuch things as d 
not neceſſarily belong to the queſtion to be conſidered. 

APODIXIS, from ar να⁰,Ʒmn, in Rhetoric, denotes an 
evident proof, or demonſtration of a point. 

We have ſeveral books extant under the names of che 
dixes, and ſome by way of auſwer to theſe, under that of 
antapodixes. 

Ayropix1s, in Midlle-age Iriters, denotes a receipt for 
money paid. 

In which ſenſe it amounts to the ſame with a. 

An is alſo ſometimes uſed for a ſpecimen or proof of 
a thing. 

APODOSTS, from aT:H,JSou;, 1 apply, in Rhetoric, makes 

the third part of a complete exord:um, being properly the 
application, or reſtriction of the protafis. 
The apedeſs is the fame with what is otherwiſe called 
axiofis, and ſtands oppoſed to protaſis ; e. gr. proteſis, all 
branches of hiſtory are neceſſary for a ſtudent ; cataſcere, 
ſo that without theſe he can never make any conſiderable 
figure; apod?/is, but literary hiſtory is of a more eſpecial 
ule, which recommends it, &c. 

Aroposis is alſo uſed, in ſpeaking of ſimiles, for that patt 
which makes the application of them, 

APoDOSIs is alſo uſed in a rhetorical period, for the conle- 
quent to a pretaſts, or antecedent preceding. 

APoDoOs1s is alſo uſed for a return to ſomething antecedent, 
or that went before. 

I his is otherwiſe called anti/rophe. 

APODY TERIUM, in Antiquity, a ſtripping-room, ct 

apartment at the entrance ot baths, whercin perſons 
dreſſed and undrefled. : 
This was otherwiſe denominated coriceum, gynmna/ieriun, 
and ſpoliartum. 
Some will have the apodyterium to have been the {ams 
with the ceniſterium; but Voſſius ſhews they were tue 
different places. 
Ihe word is formed of aTeSuzy, to undreſs. 

APOGEE, AroGaum, in Aſtronomy, that point in tl 
orbit of the ſun, or a planet, which is ſartheſt diſtant 
from the earth. 

The word is formed of amo, from, and yn earth, 
the corrupt Latin, apogee ſometimes ſigniſics a grotto © 
ſubterraneous vault. 

The apogee is a point in the heavens at the extreme of i. 
line of the apſides; in which the ſun, or a planet, 18 4 
the greateſt diitance that it can be at, from the earth, 1 
its whole revolution. SD 

The oppoſite point to this is called the PER1GEE- ; 
The ancient aſtronomers, regarding the earth as l. 
centre of the ſyſtem, chiefly conſidered the A . 
periges: the moderns, making the ſun the centre, chal 
the apogee and perigee for APHEL1ON and PERIHELIY 
See DYSTEM. 1 
The quantity of the motion of the apogee may be four 
by comparing two obſervations thereof made at 7 o 
diſtance of time ; converting the difference into _ 
and dividing it by the number of years elapſed e 
the two obſervations : the quotient gives the ann? x 
tion of the apogee. —Thus, from an obſervation — 
Hipparchus in the year before Chriſt 140, Wheic Fes 
ſun's apogee was found 59 30“ of u; and ano 


rine or 
Votion'; 


Ran Zoviug 2 


appointed to ſee that the meaſures of corn were juſt, 


where" 
: 


made by Ricciolus, in the year of Chritt 1649, 
1 


APO 'APO 


i was found 10 200 of 3 the annual motion of the | The men, who were ſpectators at theſe games, wore i 
Or ger is found to be 1' 27%. | garlands on their heads; the women performed their 
* AroGEE of the moon. See Moon. ; devotions in the temples at the ſame time, andat laſt they 
GEE of the eguont, is its ſartheſt diſtance from the eartb; carouſed together in the veſtibles of their houſes, the doors 
om that point where the circumference of the EQUANT is ſtanding open. 
a interlocled by the line of the apſides, in the remoteſt part The tradition reports, that, at the firſt celebration hereof, 
| of the diameter. ; : the people were ſucdddenly invaded by the enemy, ard 
* & the perigee of the equant 18 the oppoſite point, or the | obliged to take to their arms: upon which occaſion a 
the neareſt part of the diameter, ; cloud of darts and arrows falling upon their enemies, 
but The mean apigee of the epicycle is a point where the | the Romans ſoon returned victors to their ſports. 
heir epieycle is cut above, by a right line drawn from its The Apallinarian games were only ſcenical; and at firſt only 
centre to the Centre of the equant, or the point of the | obſerved with ſinging. piping, and other forts of muſic ; 
it of epicycle molt remote from the earth. 1 but afterwards there were alſo introduced all kinds of moun- 
re ſo APOGRAPH, a copy or tranſcript of ſome book or writing. | tebank-tricks, dances, and the like, yet ſo as that they till 
pin The word is formed of ao, ab, 4 and yeage, I write. remained ſcenical, no chariot races, 9 or the like | 
. In this ſenſe, apograph ſtands oppoſed to autograph; as a] Iaborious exerciſes of the body being ever practiſed at them. | 
221 copy to an original. Danet, and others, confound the /udi Apollinares with the | 
have APOGRAPHE, in the Ancient Law, was, when a perſon | ACTIACI, b | | 
being ſued for money ſuppoſed due to the public, plead- ArPOLLINARES ludi was alſo a general name given to all | 
es 2 ed that the charge was unjuſt, and withal produced all| $sCEN1CAL games. | 
? the money he was poſſeſſed of, and declared by what Theſe were alfo called ludi liberales, and ſcenici. | 
means it came to his hands. They differed from the ludi theatrales, in that the former 
note Suidas adds, that It is ſometimes taken for an action againſt were celebrated with all forts of plays, farces, poems, re- 
7 d {ach as neither paid the fines laid upon them before the ninth citations, &c. the latter only by dancing and muſic. 
rytanca following their ſentence, nor were able to give ſuſ- | This kind of Apollinarians had their ſhare in almoſt all the 
ic, 2 ficient ſecurity to the city. Potter Arch. Græc. lib. i. cap. 23. ſolemn games. 
„ Of AroGRAPHE, in the Roman Law, denotes a catalogue, or | APOLLINARIS, in Betany, a name given by ſome authors 
inventory of goods. to henbane. 
Qui APOLEPSIS, from A TINT I leave, in the Athenian | APOLLO, in 14;thslogy, a pagan deity worſhipped by the 
gain, Law, an action of divorce ; brought when a woman had Greeks and Romans. He was the god of light and 
Jiu, fled from her huſband. poetry ; and was regarded 'as the inventor and patron of 
APOLEPSIS, from amriAcuCare, I retain, in the Ancient Phy- the fine aits, He had a famous temple at Delphos, 
18 00 fic, denbtes a retention of the urine, or any other matter where his oracle was in great eſtimation. 
? which ought to be evacuated, Apollo is principally diſtinguiſhed in ancient ſtatues by 
3 an AroOLEPS1s is alſo underſtood of an interception of the blood or the beauty of his face, and the gracefulneſs of his figure. 
ſpirits, or an extinction of the native heat of the veins. Accordingly Virgil calls him, the beautiful; and Tibul- 
ap- APOLEPS1S is alſo a denomination of a ſpecies of apoplexy, | Jus, the well-ſhaped god. En. iii. ver. 119. Tibullus, 
at of wherein the ſpeech, ſenſe, motion, &c. ſuddenly fail. lib. ii. El. iii. ver. 11. | 
This ſeems to coincide with what is otherwiſe called a | APoLLo Belvedere, one in the firſt claſs of the ancient ſtatues. 
t for CATALEPSIS. The excellence of this ſtatue conſiſts in the expreſſion of 
APOLIDES, from æ, and nig, city, in Antiquity, thoſe con- | ſomething divine, whereas the reſt excel only in things that 
demned ſor liſe tothe public works, or exiled into ſome iſland, | are common to men. This ſtatue may, perhaps juſtly 
of of and thus diveſted of the privileges of Roman citizens. enough, claim the preference, even in the ſuperior and 
APOLLIN ARIANS, APpoLLINARISTS, called alſo by Epi- diſtinguiſhed claſs of the beſt remains of all antiquity. 
ales phanius Dimaritæ, ancient heretics, who denied the pro- | There are about twenty ancient ſtatues, which the moderns | 
the per humanity of Chriſt, and maintained that the body] have diſcovered, that are referred to the firſt claſs; and 1 
which he aſſumed was endowed with a ſenſitive, and conſidered, each as the chicf beauty in its kind. = 
alled . FIN — Loot that the Divine Nature ſupplied the wt > IN in Antiquity, feaſts ſacred to Apollo at 
„ all place of the intellectual principle in man. gialea. | | 
ſcere, 2 ſect 5 1 from Apollinaris, biſhop of | APOLLONITAN hyperbola and paralela. See HYPERBOLA, 
-able aodicca, in the fourth century. &C. 
ecial The Apollinarians have "andy charged with other opi- | APOLOGETIC, Aror.octTicar, ſomething faid or 
nions, ſuch as, the Millenarian and Sabellian, the pre written, by way of excuſe or apol:zy, for any action or 
part exiſtence of the body of Chriſt, and the paſſion of his| perſon. | 
Deity ; but eccleſiaſtical writers are not agreed with re- The Apoloretic of Tertullian is a work full of ſtrength and 
nes ipeCt to theſe and other particulars. Their doctrine was | ſpirit. —He there vindicates the Chriſtians from all that 
kicſt condemned by a council of Alexandria in the year had been objected to them ; particularly from the abo- 
ent, 362, and afterwards in a more formal manner by a] minable crimes ſaid to be perpetrated at their meetings, 
council at Rome in 375; and by another council in and their want of love and fidelity to their country. The 
378, which depoſed Apollinaris from his biſhopric. ground of this laſt accuſation was, their refuſing to take | 
or Notwithſtanding all, bis doctrine ſpread through moſt | the accuſtomed caths, and ſwear by the tutelary gods of the | 
ſons of the churches of the Eaſt ; and his followers were ſub-| empire—Tertullian addreſſes his Apolegetic to the magiſ- | 
divided into various ſets. In 388, the emperor 'Theodoſius | trates of Rome; the emperor Severus being then abſent. 
juin enacted a law, forbidding them to hold aſſemblies, to have | APOLOGUE, AroLoGvs, a moral FABLE ; or a feigned 
| eny eccleſiaſtios or biſhops, or to dwell in cities. The ri- relation, intended to inſorm and amend the manners. 
ame gorous execution of this law, ia concurrence with the de- Jul. Scaliger derives the name amo avys, inalmuch as the 
two crees of different councils, reduced them to a very ſraall apologue means ſomething more than what at firſt fight it 
e and their doctrine had no long duration. expreſſes. | 
POLLINARIAN games, Apoliinares ludi, in Antiquity, games Such are the fables of Eſop; whence, moral fables are 
the 2 celebrated yearly in honour of Apollo, on the | uſually denominated Æſepic Fables. 
ant 2 th day of July, under the direction of the prætor, in the | F. De Colonia makes it eſſential to the apolegue, that it 
Tr. maxiinus. ; contain what paſſes among brutes; and diſtinguiſhes it 
n 2 occaſion was a kind of oracle delivered by the pro- from the parable by this, that the latter, though feigned, 
of p t Marcus aſter the fatal battle at Cannæ, declaring, | conſiſts of poſſible circumſtances, which the former does 
mat, to expel the enemy, and cure the people of an inſec- not, ſince beaſts cannot ſpeak. There is this farther dif- 
the nous diſeaſe, which then prevailed, ſacred games were to ference between them, that the latter is a ſimilitude drawn 
15 annually performed in honour of Apollo. And that from natural, moral, or any other branches of knowlege; 
in © prætor was to have the direction of them; and the de- the former only from moral topics. 
Sue! to offer ſacrifices after the Grecian rite. Apologue, according to ſome, differs from FABLE, as the 
; lenate ordered that this oracle ſhould be obſerved, | former is uſed in ſpeeches and hataugues, to perſuade ; 
l Fenn: another of the ſame Marcus, wherein he had | the latter in tragedies, comedies, and other pieces of 
n 10 re the overthrow at Cannz, had been verified; | poetry, to inſtruct and correct the manners. Apelegue 
ge r this reaſon they gave the prætor twelve thouſand alſo differs from @nus, as the latter is only calculated tor 
. ae out of the public caſh to. defray the ſolemnity. | the uſe of men, and carries a graver and weightier ad- 
4 2 * ſactiſiced an ox to Apollo, as alſo two white | monition; whereas apolegues are propoſed to children. 
at Apollo h. a cow to Latona ; all with their hojus gilt. We find many things in authors concerning the origin 
: the ug alſo a collection made for him, beſides what | of apologues, the diſtinguiſhing characters of «pslogues, 
5 | oel e, who were ſpectators, gave deny, N 6 The] the uſe and N of the way of teaching by «ps- 
f Sala tor by whom they were held was P. Cornelius, igt. See Bayle, Dic. Ciit. in voc. & Shalteſb. Cha- 
9 bg 2 time they were moveable or indictive, tract. tom. iii. Tees 
' TY of]; th were fixed, under P. Licinius Varus, to the] APOLOGY, AroLoG1A, defence ; a diſcourſe or writing in . 
6 uly, and made perpetual. vindication of a perſon, 15 f 
f : | | Ine 1 
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The word is formed of aTvoxoye, to refute. Wy 
The principal ancient opologies in favour of the Chriſtians 
are thoſe of Quadratus, writgen about the year 124, and 
addreſſed to the emperor Adrian; of Ariſtides, writ- 
ten ſoon after the former ; two of Juſtin 1 one of 
which was written in the year 150, and addreſſed to An- 

tonine, and the other in 166, addreſſed to the Roman ſe- 
nate; one of Athenagoras, in 166, to the emperors M 
Aurelius, and Lucius Verus; the aPoLoGETIC of Ter- 
tullian; and the dialogue of Minutius Felix, called Ocla- 
vius, written in the third century. 

APOLYSIS, from eTro>uw, I releaſe, in a general ſenſe, the 
ſolution, or reſolution of any thing. Thus we read of the 
apolyſis of a diſeaſe, the apoly/is of a bandage, or the like. 

ArOLYSs1s, in a more particular ſenſe, denotes the exclu- 
ſion of any thing. Thus we read of the apoly/is of the 

tus, the ſecundines, and the like. 

APOMELI, in Medicine, a kind of decoction prepared of 
honey, or an honey-comb mixed with vinegar, and 
boiled a ſhort time, till the qualities of both be united, 
and the acrimony of the vinegar allayed. 

The apomeli is repreſented as a kind of medium between 
mulſe and oxymel. It was anciently of great uſe among 
the Greeks, as a detergent, promoter of ſtool, urine, &c. 

APOMYOS Deus, from are, and uvie, fly, inthe Heathen 
Mythology, a name under which Jupiter was worſhipped at 
Elis, and Hercules as well as Jupiter at the Olympic games. 
Theſe deities were ſupplicated under this name, to deltroy 
or drive away the vaſt number of flies which always at- 
tended at the great facrifices; and in thoſe which accom- 
panied the Olympic games, the firſt was always to the Apo- 
myes, or Myiagrus Deus, that he might drive away the flies 
from the reſt. The uſual ſacrifice was a bull. 

APONEUROSIS, among Anatomifts, the ſpreading or ex- 
panſion of a nerve, or tendon, breadth-wiſe ; in manner 


bol a membrane. 


The word is compounded of a, from, and yeupoy, 2 nerve. 

AronEuRosIs ſometimes alſo ſignifies the cutting off a 
nerve, or tendon. — And in ſome writers we find it uſed for 
a TENDON itfelt. 

APONEUROTICUS muſculus, in Anatomy, a name. given 

by Spigelius, and ſome others, to a muſcle of the thigh, 
called by Cowper and Winſlow the muſculus lati tendinis, 
and muſculus faſcie late. Winſlow bas called it, with more 

ropriety, the muſculus vaginæ femoris. 

APONIA, from &, and moves, labour, among Phyſicians, a 
ſtate of indolence, or the abſence of pain. In which ſenſe, 

the word amounts to the ſame with anodynia, Hence allo 
apena is uſed by ſome for medicines which do not excite 


ain. 

ABONOGETON, in Botany, a name ru by Pontedera 

to a genus of plants, called by Micheli and Linnzus 
ZANNICHELLIA. 

APOPEMPTIC, from emomrewre, I diſmiſs, in the Ancient 
Pactry, 2 hymn addreſſed to a ſtranger on his departure 
from a place to his own country. 

The ancients had certain holy days, wherein they took 
leave of the gods with apopemptic ſongs, as ſuppoſing them 
returning each to his own country. 

APOPHASIS, from amropuu, I declare, and I deny, in the 
Civil Law, an anſwer or reſcript of the prince. 

Among Logicians the word is allo uſed for a negation or 
denial, 

Arorhasis was alſo uſed for the account given of eſtates, 
at the exchange of them for the avoiding public employ- 
ments, When any man would excuſe himſelf from any 
troubleſome and chargeable truſt, by caſting it on another 
richer than himſelf, the perſon produced had power to 
challenge him to make an r of eſtates, and thereby 
compel him to undergo the oſſice he had before refuſed. 

APOPHASIS, in Rhetoric, a figure whereby we really ſay or 
adviſe a thing, under a feigned ſhew of paſſing over, or 
diſſuading it. 

Quintilian makes the apo baſis a ſpecies of irony. Scaliger 
holds it the ſame with what is otherwiſe called accupatio. 
APOPHLEGMATISM, in Medicine, the operation of 

purging phlegm or pituita from the head. 

APOPHLEGMATIZANTS, denote medicines proper to 
purge the head and brain of ſuperfluous phlegm, or ſerous 
humours. 

Theſe are alſo, by many writers, denominated apophleg- 
matiſms.—The word is compounded of amo, from, and 
oh, phlegm. 

Apophblegmatizants are of two kinds, one adminiſtered by the 
way of the mouth, and intended to operate by ſpitting ; 
the other given by the noſtrils, to operate by ſneezing, &c. 

APOFHORETA, from aTogepo, I carry away, in Antiquity, 
preſents made to the gueſts at a feaſt, or other entertain- 
ment, which they carried away with them, 

APOPHRADES, from arte, unfortunate, derived again 
from amo, and gpala, I ſpeak, in Phyſic, denote a ſort of 
unhappy days, wheiein cither no cr:/45, or an ill one, is to 
be expected. N 


& 
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APOPHTHEGM, from a, and gg. 
wiſe, and pithy ſaying. ee Haaf agen 
Such is that of Cyrus: He is unworthy to be a .; 
who tis not better than his ſubjefts. Or this: He Yes, 
not take care of his own buſineſs, will be forced ts tak 
that of others. Or that of Artaxerxes Mnemon, 87 
reduced to hunger by the lofs of his baggage: Hen 
pleaſure have I hitherto lived a firanger to? Or * y 
pars 7 one nihil agendo * male agere. Or, final 
that of Auguſtus, ina lente. The apopht 

N — / wh pm: of Plurk 

OPHYGE, in Architecture, that part of a col 

it begins to fpring out of its baſe, — ſhoot W 17 * 
The word in its original Greek ſignifies fight ; wh 
the French alſo call it eſcape, conge, &c. and we, = 
times, the ſpring of the column. 28 
The apophyge, in its original, was no more than the ti 
or ferril heretofore faſtened at the extremities of . 
pillars, to keep them from ſplitting; which aſtetwards _ 
imitated in ſtone-work. _ 0 
It is properly a large concave or arched member, fervin 
either to connect two flat members together, or to 0 
a flat member to another not flat. * 
In this ſenſe we may diſtinguiſh two apophyges, the u 
and lower. per 

APOPHYGIS, per, is that part, or ſweep, whereb 
flat member of the upper mn. of an Wer is — 
3 1 - by 

is is alſo called by the French le congt d' + 
by the Italians i ad ſopra. 4 88 

APoPHYGIs, lower, apophygis inferior, is a concave member 
which connects two flat parts in the lower part of an order 
This the French call le conge d' embas, and the ltaliang, i 
cavo di baſſo, ſometimes alſo il vivo di baſſo. 

APOPHYSIS, in Anatomy, a protuberance of a bone; o x 
part eminent, and jutting out beyond the reſt: 

The word literally denotes a production outwards; formed 
from emo Ts anogueolar, to ariſe from. 

It is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call proceſs, emi- 
nence, probole, projecture, protuberance, ecphyſis, head, 
and the like. 

Apophyſes differ from epiphyſes, as theſe latter are only ay. 
pendages adhering or contiguous to a bone; whereas the 
former are productions or continuations of the bone it- 
ſelf, ſhooting out from it like branches from the trunk of 
a tree. 

Apophyſes, with regard to figure, may be reduced to two 
kinds, round and long. 

The former are called by the general name of head, 
Theſe may be ſubdivided into two ſorts: if the head be 
large, oblong, and very prominent, it is called ſimply, 
caput ; if flat and low, condylus. | 

The long kind are alfo ſubdivided into acute and «b!uſe; 
the acute, terminating in a point, is called corona, There 
are divers ſpecies of this, diſtinguiſhed according u 
their figure, by different names. The obtuſe kind, ter- 
minating in a head, is called cervix, collum, or neck. 
The general uſe of apophyſes is, 1. For the greater cot- 
veniency of articulation, whether it be with or without 
motion. 2. To afford a more commodious origination 
and inſertion to the muſcles; and, 3. To defend other 
parts. Heiſter. Their particular uſes will be indicated 
under the proper articles of each bone, &c. 

APOPHYSES mammillares are the beginnings of the olſaQtory 
nerves, as far as the os cribraſum, where they divide into 
little fibres, which paſs through thoſe bones, and ſpread 
themſelves throughout the upper part of the noſe. 

APOPHYSIS 3 or maſtoidea, alſo denotes one of th! 
external eminences of the os petroſum. 

APOPHYSIS raviana denotes the larger proceſs of the Ml 
LEUS of the ear, into which the muſcles of the bone de 
inſerted. 

Apcynys1s is alſo applied by Hippocrates to certain flelby 
excreſcences, found in moles, and female fetuſes of ſe- 
ven months, as appearing rather proceſſes, and origins 
members, than diſtinct members, ſuch as he ſays may be 
found in male — 

APOPHYS1s, in Botany, an excreſcence from the receptaci 
of the muſci. 

APOPLANESIS, from a ,t, I dective, in Oral) 
a kind of fallacious defence, and flurring over, darke9s 
and concealing things, in order to blind the judges, c 
the audience. 

APOPLANESIS, in a more particular ſenſe, denotes 2 ſor 
of confutation, wherein the ſpeaker promiſes to ante 
what the adverſary objects in another place, but whic 
being too difficult to anſwer, is afterwards forgot, and 
to paſs unanſwered. 

APOPLEPTIC, relating to an apoplexy. — Thus we faf, ® 
apoplectic fit, an apopletiic water, &c. p 

APOPLECTIC veins, a name ſometimes given to the jaune 
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the firſt of which may be reckoned, 


of the blood, which may be known by an acute conti- 


gome writers reſtrain apopleic to the internal jugular, 
aſcending by the fide of the trachea. 
POPLECTICA, apoplectical medicines, a name uſed by ſome 

A for what we more properly call antapopleAics. = 
OPLECTICAL balſams is a name given by ſome writers to a 
font of ſweet ſcented balms, prepared of diſtilled oils, and 
uſed by way of perfume. To. 

APOPLEXY, in Medicine, a ſudden privation of all the 
ſenſes, and all the ſenſible motions of the body, except- 
ing thoſe of the heart and lungs ; attended with a great 
deb vation, or ſuſpenſion, ot the principal faculties of 

ul. | ; ? 
e comes from amrorangoem, te firike, or aftoniſh ; 
this diltemper ſtriking ſuddenly 3 and, as it were, like a 
thunder-bolt. © _ : | 
Hippocrates diſtinguiſhes two kinds of apoplexies z the 
one ſtrong, the other weak z only differing in the greater 
or leſs difficulty of reſpiration, and pulſation : in the for- 
mer the pulſe and breath ſeem almoſt entirely ſtopped ; 
in the latter there are conſiderable remains of them. 
The more modern authors diſtinguiſh apoplextes from 
their cauſe, into 4 — and ſerous, to which may be 
added the ſpaſmodic, ſymptomatic, &c. ö i 
The fit of an apoplexy is uſually preceded by a violept pain 
in the head, a dimneſs and loſs of fight or memory: 
ſometimes by an univerſal indolence; and ſometimes by 
a flux of pituitous matter by the noſe and mouth. It is 
attended with a ſnorting and difficulty of breathing ; 
ſometimes with a fever, rarely with a foaming at the 
mouth, frequently with a ſweat, hæmorrhoids, or diar- 
rhcea. 
A multitude of the moſt accurate obſervations have made 
it appear, that this diſorder ariſes from any cauſe that is 
capable of preventing either totally, or in part, the in- 
flux of the nervous fluid, ſecreted in the cerebrum, to the 
organs of ſenſe and voluntary motion; and the reflux of 
the ſame fluid from the abovementioned organs to the 
common ſenſory in the brain: whilſt the progreſs, and 
perhaps the return of the fluid, ſupplied by the cerebelium 
to and from the heart and organs of reſpiration, 1s pre- 
ſerved In a degree ſuſſicient to ſupport in ſome meaſure 
their functions. 
All theſe cauſes, as obſerved and delivered by authors, 
may for the greater perſpicuity be reduced to claſſes ; in 


1. The natural make of the body : thus, when the head 
is naturally large, the neck ſhort, and as it ſometimes 
happens, conſiſting only of fix vertebræ, whereas there 
ought to be ſeven ; this ſtructure diſpoſes to an epoplexy, 
as it favours the congeſtion of blood and humours in the 
head, Thus alfo, it the body is corpulent, the capillary 
arteries will in general be ſubject to compreſhons ; and 
in conſequence thereof a greater quantity of blood and 


humours will flow into the veſſels which convey them 
to the brain. T hus alſo a plethoric habit, and a re- 
dundancy of pituitous humours in the blood, lay a foun- | 
dation for a ſtagnation of the juices, and a ſubſequent ; 
rupture of the veſſels of the brain. 

2. Jo the ſecond claſs belong all thoſe cauſes which in- 
duce ſuch a change in the blood, lymph, and nervous 
fluid, as to render them incapable of circulating freely 
| through their reſpective veſſels in the brain: among 
which are—polypous concretions in the carotid or ver- 
tebral arteries, whether formed originally about the 
heart, or within the cranium; theſe are diſcovered by a 
palpitation of the heart, an unequal pulſe, a vertigo, 
and temporary loſs of fight often recurring, and which 
are increaſed by motion or heat; an inflammatory ſizineſs 


nual fever, an inflammatory pain in the head, eyes, &c. 


—a thick, glutinous, pituitous, and ſluggiſh diſpoſition 
of the whole maſs of blood; whence old people, thoſe 
who are much ſubje to catarrhs, whoſe conſtitutions 
are cold and moiſt, and who are pale and leucophleg- 
matic, are very ſubject to apoplexies. It is not difficult to 
— an apoplexy from this cauſe, as it is generally pre- 
ceded by an univerſal liſtleſſnefs and dulneſs of the 
ſenſes, unuſual ſlowneſs of ſpeech, tremors, ſtertors, 
mcubi (night-mares), frequent diſcharges of pituitous hu- 
mours by vomit, vertigos, ſhortneſs of breath on the leaſt 
— with a compreſſion of the cartilages of the 
e. 
3. To the third claſs belongs whatever compreſſes the 
atcries themſelves, or the nervous veſſels of the brain, 
0 as to prevent a free circulation of the fluids through 
2 eople who are plethoric and bloated are much 
ubject to this ſpecies of afoplexy; eſpecially if extraoc- 
mary motion or heat increaſe the velocity of the circu- 
on. To ſuch, therefore, high feeding, ſpirituous li- 
vors, acrid medicines, intenſe and long continued 
"ought, are 'pefnicious. All humours ariſing within 


* velocity of the blood in the veſſels of the head, 
ol. I. No 21. 
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determined by ſome impediment to the circutation in the 
arteries of the inferior parts, which may ariſe from an 
infinite number of cauſes. Hither alſo may be referred 
all compreſſions from whatever cauſe, of the veins with« 
out the head, which convey the refluent blood from the 
contents of the cranium toward the heart; as alſo Grugons 
of blood, pus, ichor, ot lymph, which preſs externally 
on the dura or pia mater. 

4. To the fourth claſs belong all thoſe cauſes, which by 
any means fo diſſolve the texture of the arteries, veins, 
or lympheducts, belonging to the internal parts of the 
cerebrum, as to cauſe an extravaſation of their reſpective 
fluids, which then preſs upon and injure the medullary 
origins of the nerves of the cerebrum. 

5. Some ſorts of poiſons, which are ſuddenly deletes 
rious, may be ranked in the fiſth claſs; but theſe may 
either be reduced to the ſecond, third, or fourth, or 
may be more properly ſaid to act on the lungs than the 
brain. Among theſe are the fumes of mineral ſulphurs, 
of charcoal, or that gas Hlveſlris, or incoercible ſpirit 
which exhales from vegetable juices. during fermenta- 
tion. 

The anatomical inſpection of bodies which have died of 
apoplexies, and the hiſtorical obſervation of ſuch circum- 
ſtances as occur in the treatment of theſe caſes, furniſh 
us with a knowlege of their cauſes ; and a due reflection 
upon theſe, naturally leads us to a diſtribution of them 
into the preceding claſſes, which are admirably adapted 
to the inveſtigation of the beſt methods of cure 

The part affected in a perfect opoplcxy is the entire com- 
mon ſenſory of the brain; but in a parapoplexia theſe 
parts only of the common ſenſory which are more com- 
prefled than the reſt; whilſt the cerebe/lum, and its de- 
pendencies, remain in the beginning of the diſorder un- 
affected. Boerhaave, 

As to the prevention and cure of an apeplexy, no invari- 
able rules can be laid down ; for as the prediſpoſing and 
exciting cauſes, together with the parts principally af- 
fected, are various, the method of relief muſt alſo vary; 
and muſt be attempted before the diſorder grows invete- 
rate; otherwiſe ſucceſs will be very precarious. 


In general, however, to prevent an apoplexy, wine, hard 


labour, exceſs of eating, and fleeping after dinner, arc 
to be avoided ; exerciſe is to be kept up, and care and 
chagrin to be reſtrained. To cure an apoplexy, medicines 
muſt be uſed that occaſion large evacuations, and no- 
thing of the opiate or aſtringent kind ſhould be taken — 
During the fit, if the apsp/exy be of the ſanguinerus kind, 
copious bleeding in the jugulars is to be uſed, and the 
patient laid on his back; applying ſtrong volatiles to the 
noſe; alſo blow up ſtrong ſternutatories, and rub the 
temples with cephalic mixtures. — A mixture of commen 
ſalt, diſſolved in a pint of water, has been ſometimes 
adminiſtered as the means of recovery. A hot iron 


may alſo be applied near the vertex or occiput ; and an 


epiſpaſtic to the neck; to which are to be added power- 
ful purgatives, clyſters, &c. — Cupping and ſcarification 
on the head are recommended by ſome, in lieu of 
veneſection.— In the ſerous kind of gapoplexy, bleeding 
ſhould rarely be admitted, 

Dr. Flemmyng recommends trepanning for the cure of 
apoplexies. Med. Muſ: vol. II. p 309, &c. 

The difeaſe ſometimes degenerates into a paraly/is. — 
And ſometimes only half the head is affected; in which 
caſe the diſeaſe is called ſimply a hemiplegta. 

Apoplexy differs from carus, lethargy, and coma, as in 
thoſe three diſtempers the aper is not ſo profound, 
nor is all ſenſation quite deſtroyed. 

It differs from /yncope, in that there is no ſenſible pulſe in 
this laſt; whereas in an @pzp/exy, the pulſe is perceptible 
almoſt till death, 

It differs from an epilep/y, becauſe all motion is not 
aboliſhed in that, as in this; and it differs from the 
palſy, inaſmuch as the palſy is not attended with any 


Aupor, nor does it deprive the patient of ſenſe and per- 


ception. 


APOPLEXY is alſo reckoned among the diſeaſes of hawks, 


being a diſtemper which ſeizes their heads, occaſionet 
by too much greaſe and blood, or their having ſtood too 
long expoſed to the heat of the ſun, or having taken too 
long flights in the heat of the day. 

Horſes are alto ſaid to be ſubject to apoplextes, occaſioned 
by want of exerciſe, or too plentiful feeding. 

1 he diſtemper ſhews itſelf by a giddineſs, reeling, trem- 
bling, and ſometimes falling ſuddenly down, without 
ſenle or motion. The cure is by taking a large quan- 
tity of blood from the neck, and applying volatile ſpirits 
to the noſtrils. 


APOPLIST, from ee, and oxrxoy, arms, in Ancient Lars, 


a ſort of officers in the country, appointed to difarm all pri- 
vate perſons, or thoſe not entitled to have arms; for the 


POMPA, in Antiquity, certain days in which facri- 


© cranium properly belong to this claſs; as alſo a too —— of miſchief and violence. 
>: 
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fices were offered to the gods called pempæi. Who theſe 
deities were is doubtful. 

APOPSYCHIA, from emrolvys, I expire, is ſometimes un- 
derſtood of effluvia, emitted from the ſun, moon, and 
other heavenly bodies; to which their influence on ſublu- 
nary things was aſcribed by aſtrologers, | 

APORIA, from avere, 1 doubt, in Rhetoric, denotes a ſtate 
of doubt or wavering, wherein the orator appears undeter- 
mined whether to ſay a thing or not: e. gr. Elguar an 

leam ? Shall I ſpeak out, or hold my tongue ? 

APORON, or AroRI MBE, a problem difficult to reſolve, 
and which has never been reſolved, though it be not, in 
itſelf, impoſlible. 

The word is derived from eTop:;, which ſignifies ſome- 

thing very difficult, and impracticable ; being formed 

from the privative and See, paſſage. 

Such we conceive the quadrature of the circle ; the dupli- 

cature of the cube; the triſeCtion of an angle, &c. 

When a queſtion was propoſed to any of the Greek phi- 

loſophers, eſpecially of the ſect of Academiſts; if he 

could not give a ſolution, his anſwer was, amopsw, 9. d. 

I cannot ſee through it. 

This word is allo uſed by ſome law writers for an inex- 
licable ſpeech or diſcourſe. 

APORRHOEA, AroxkHors, in Philoſophy, ſulphureous 
eſfluvia, or exhalations, emitted from the earth, and ſub- 
terraneous bodies. , 

The word is formed from a@:p5:w, defiuo, to flow from. 

APORRHOEA, in Phyſic, is ſometimes particularly uſed for 
morbid or contagious miaſmata, or eſfluvia from unwhole- 
ſome bodics. T he word is alſo uſed to denote a ſhedding 
or falling of the hair. See ALOPECIA. 

APOS, in Ornithology. See Sea-SwALLOW. 

APOSCEPARNISMUS, a ſpecies of fracture of the ſkull, 
or other bone, herein a piece is taken clearly off, as if cut 
out with a hatchet ; from TXETAproy, an ax, or hatchet. 

APOSIOPESIS, in Rhetoric, otherwiſe called reticency, and 

fuppreſſun 3 a figure, by which a perſon really ſpeaks of 

a thing, at the ſame time that he makes a ſhew as if he 
would ſay nothing of it. See PRETERITION, 

The word comes from ammnioneo, I am filent. 
It is commonly uſed to denote the fame with ELL1Ps1s. 
Jul. Scaliger diſtinguiſhes them. The latter, according 
to him, being only the ſuppreſſion of a word; as, me, me : 
adſum qui fea; the former, the omitting to relate ſome 

of the aCtion ; as 

Dixerat, atque illam media inter talia ferro 

Collapſam adſpiciun. —— 
Where the poet does not mention how Dido killed herſelf. 
This figure 1s of uſe to keep up the grandeur and ſublimity 
of a Uicourſe. 

APOSITION, from oo and gros, ford, in Medicine, an 
averſion to food. It amounts to much the ſame with ano- 
rexia ; though ſome make a difference; alledging that the 
latter imports no more than an inappetency, or want of 
deſire to eat; the former, an averſion or loathing of it. 

APOSPASMA, from amoowaw, I tear off, in Medicine, de- 
notes a ſolution of continuity in ſome organical part, as a 
membrane, ligament, or the like. | 

APosPASMA is alſo applied to metalline recrements, as tutia, 
melanteria, miſy, ſory, or the like. 

APOSPHACELISIS, from amogpartritw, d g,, mor- 
tification, & c. in the Ancient Phyſic, denotes a mortiſication 
of a fleſhy part, happening in caſes of wounds, and frac- 
tures, from too tight a ligature. 

APOSPHRAGISMA, from amo and ogpayiCo, I ſeal, in 
Antiquity, the figure or impreſſion of a ſeal. 

It was forbid among the ancients to have the figure or 
image of God on their rings and ſeals, To this purpoſe 
the precept of Pythagoras, Ey Saxturiw tixova Ow un 
a+pio5pery | But in proceſs of time, this was little re- 

arded ; it was uſual enough to have the figures of 

gyptian and other deities, as well as of heroes, mon- 
fters, friends, anceſtors, and even brutes, on their dac- 
tyli, or ring-ſeals. Thus Cæſar had the image of Venus, 
Pollio of Alexander, Auguſtus of the ſphinx, 8 of a 
frog, Lentulus of his grandfather, &c. 

APOSPONGISMUS, among Ancient Phyſicians, the ap- 
plication of a ſponge, whether dry or ſoaked with water, 
either to cleanſe the filth from a part, or to eaſe pains, al - 
lay itching, or refreſh the ſpirits, 

APOSTAGMA, from aπ -, I difiill, in Natural Hiflory, 
the muſt or juice which runs from the grapes ere they be 
trodden or preſſed. 

This is otherwiſe called ape/lalagma. 

APOSTASIS, from ag 7 depart, &c. in Phyſic, 
uſually ſignifies the ſame with abſceſs. See IMposTHU- 
MATION, 

In which ſenſe, the word is uſed by Hippocrates and 
others, promiſcuouſly with amo5nua, apeſtem. 

APosTAS1s, in a more particular ſenſe, denotes a departure 
or removal of the morbid matter, in the criſis or ſolution 
of a diſeaſe, 


APOSTASIS is alſo uſed by Hippocrates for a frafture of 
bone, wherein ſome part is entirely ſeparated or brokey 


off. 

AOS TAS, a deſerting, or abandoning of the true 
ligion. | W ; a; 
The word is borrowed from the Latin ap:/latay 
flare, to deſpiſe, or violate, any 9 pg 
leges anciently ſignified to tranſgreſs the laws, - ui * 
apoſlabit, terre ſuæ reus ſit 8 regem. LL. Edw. Cone 
The Latin ape/latare, again, comes from amo, from * 
inun T fland. Haw 
Among the Romaniſts, 2p alſo Ggnifies the forfak;y 
of a religious order, whereof a man had made profeſſion® 
gs a lawful diſpenſation, 5 , 

e ancients diſtinguiſhed three kinds of , 
firſt, a % 8 is committed by a pricf J 
gious, who abandons his profeſſion. and returns to hi, 
ay ſtate; the ſecond, d mandatis Dei, by a perſon of _ 
condition, who abandons the commands of God, thoy { 
he retains his faith; the third, à fide, by him who nat 
only abandons his good works, but alſo the faith, 
There is this difference betwixt an apgſtate, and a brrgj.. 
that the latter only abandons a part of the faith, whereg 
the former renounces the whole. 
Apoſlaſy is ſaid to have been anciently puniſhable, in 
England, by burning and tearing to pieces by horſe, 
Thus Fleta, lib. i. cap. 37. $2. Apoſlatæ & ſacrilyi 
& hujuſmedi,- detrattari debent et comburi. Ard, 54. 9 
inde convincantur, detractentur, & ſuſpendantur. Where 
Du-Cange interprets, detrattari, by tirer a quatre chevaux, 

APOSTATA capiendo, a writ which anciently lay againf 
one, who, having entered and profeſſed ſome order of re. 
ligion, broke out again, and wandered the country, con- 
trary to the rules of the order. 

AOS TATE, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies a deſertet from 
the true religion, 

In which ſenſe, apsfate amounts to much the ſame with 
23175 perverted, &c. 

APOSTERIGMA, from azo and gupo, I ſupport, in the 
Ancient Phyfic, denotes a reſt or ſupport for a diſeaſed part, 
without binding. 

Such are pillows, cuſhions, and the like. 
The word ſeems alſo to have been uſed by Hippocrates for 
a ſtoppage, or obſtruCtion of ſome vaſcular part, 

A POSTERIORI. —Demonſtration d poſteriori, See Dir 
MONSTRATION. | 

APOSTHUME, or AposTEM, APOSTEMA, in Med: 
cine, a preternatural tumour ; called alſo ABscEss, and 
IMPOSTHUME. 

The word comes from agi5nmy abſcedo, I depart us 
one place, and fix in another; alluding to the manner where- 
in the tumour is uſually formed of a tranſlated humour. 

APoSTHUME is particularly uſed for a diſeaſe of hawks, 
which occaſions ſwellings in the head, ariſing from a te- 
dundancy of humours, and a preternatural heat of that 

art, 

he apo/thume diſcovers itſelf by the ſwelling of the eyes, 
a moiſture iſſuing from the ears, and their wings ex- 
tremely flothful. 

APOSTIL, ape/tilla, in Matters of Literature, a marginal 
addition, or note to a book, paſſage, or the like. 

APOSTLE, emoroac;, one of the twelve diſciples ot 
Jeſus Chriſt, commiſſioned by him to preach his goſpel, 
and propagate it to all the parts of the earth. They 
were limited to the number twelve, in alluſion to tae 
twelve tribes of Iſrael. 

The word originally ſignifies a perſon delegated, or ſent; 
from ar, mito; in which ſenſe it occurs in He. 
rodotus, and other profane authors. Hence, in i 
New Teſtament, the term is applied to divers ſorts of 
delegates ; and to the twelve diſciples by way of em 
nence. | | 
St. Paul is frequently called the apo/ile, by way of em 
nence; and the apoſtle of the Gentiles, becauſe bis m- 
niſtry was chiefly made uſe of for the converſion of the 

Gentile world, as that of St. Peter was for the gens, 

who is therefore ſtiled the Apo/tle of the Circumciſion.” 

The ſeveral apoſtles are uſually repreſented with their fe. 

ſpective badges or attributes: St. Peter with the KF 

St. Paul, with a ſword; St. Andrew, with a «0 or 

ſaltier z St. James minor, with a fuller's pole; St. Job 

with a cup, and winged ſerpent flying from it; 

Bartholomew, with a knife z St. Philip, with à 19% 

ſtaff, whole upper end is formed into a croſs; d. 

Thomas, with a lance; St. Matthew, with a hatchet 

St. Matthias, with a battle-ax ; St. James major, Lhe , 

hands ſtaff, and a gourd bottle; St. Simon, it 

aw z and St. Jude, with a club, * 

This appellation was alſo given to the ordinary tra 

miniſters of the church. — Thus St Paul, in the Ef 

to the Romans, xvii. 7. ſays, Salute Androntus du 
nia, my hinſmen and fellow-priſoners, tolo are of eie ad 

the APOSTLES, | l 


AP O 


kewiſe a title given to thoſe ſent by the churches | 


It was li 


con borrowed from the ſynagogues, who called 


uſa p 

m they ſent on this meſſage, by the ſame name 
tot eee office itſelf amoroan, apo/tole, q d niſſion. 
"Thus St. Paul, writing to the Philippians, tells them, 
that Epaphroditus, their apo/tle, had miniſtered to his 
wants, Ch. ii 25 It is applied in like manner to thoſe per- 
ſons who firſt planted the Chriſtian faith in any place 
Thus Dionyſus of Corinth is called the ape le of France; 
Xavier the apo/ile of the Indies. &c. In the Eaſt-Indies the 
eſuit miſſionaries are alſo called apo/tles. ; 
In ſome ages of the church, the pope was peculiarly de- 


inated the pelle. 
Nr is alſo uſed among the Jews, for a kind of of- 


heir alms to the poor of other churches. —This 


im. 
Theſe apoſiles were a degree below the officers of the ſy- 
nagogues, Called parriarchs, and received their commil- 
ons from them. Some authors obſerve, that St. Paul 
had borne this office; and that it is this he alludes to in 
the beginning of the Epiſtle to the Galatians: as if he 
had faid, Paul, no longer an ape, of the ſynagogue, 
nor ſent thereby to maintain the law of Moſes, but now 
an opo/ile and envoy of Jeſus Chriſt, &c. St. Jerom, 
though he does not believe that St. Paul had been an 
epo/ile of this kind; yet imagines, that he alludes to it, 
in the paſſage juſt cited. . | 
ArosTLE, in the Greek Liturgy, is particularly uſed for a 
book containing the Epiſtles of St. Paul, printed in the 
order wherein they are to be read in churches, through 
the courfe of the year. Another book of the like kind, 
containing the Goſpels, is called Evaſysaior, Goſpel. 
The apo/tle, of late days, has alſo contained the other ca- 
nonical Epiſtles, the Acts of the Apaſtles, and the Revela- 
tions. Hence it is alſo called, As of the Apoſtles, II ęag- 
a F905 005 5 that being the firſt book in it. 
AposTLE is alſo thought by many to have been the original 
name for biſhops, before the denomination biſhop was ap- 
propriated to their order. Thus Theodoret ſays expreſly, 
the ſame perſons were anciently called promiſcuouſly 
both biſhops and preſbyters, whilſt thoſe who are now 
called biſhops, were called apo/{les. 
In the arſenal of Bremen, there are twelve pieces of 
cannon called the Twelve Apo/iles, on a ſuppoſition, that 
the whole world muſt be convinced, and acquieſce in 
the preaching of ſuch apo/tles. 
AvosTLE's Creed, ſee CREED. 
APOSTOLAUM, or AposToLIUM, in Eccleſiaſtical Mri- 
ters, denotes a church dedicated to, and called by, the 
name of an apo/tle. 
Soꝛomen ſpeaks of the apoſtolæum of St. Peter at Rome, 
of the apo/toleum of St. Peter and St. Paul at Quercus, 
near Chalcedon. 
In this ſenſe aps/tolzum ſtands diſtinguiſhed from prophe- 
izum, martyrium, &c. 
APOSTOLARE, Arosrolic ARE, apeflolizing, in ſome 
Middle Age Writers, denotes the being preferred to the 
dignity of PoPE, 
APOSTOLAT E. in a general ſenſe, is uſed for miſſion. 
In this ſenſe, Olearius has a diſcourſe concerning the 
apytelate of Chriſt. Lipſ. 1681. 4to. 
POSTOLATE more properly denotes the dignity or office 
of an apoſtle of Chriſt ; but it is alſo uſcd, in ancient 
writers, for the office of a biſhop. 
In this ſenſe, we meet with ſeveral letters, petitions, re- 
quelts, &c. directed to biſhops under the title of your 
apoftolate, or apoſtolatus veſter. 
ut as the title. apo/tolicus had been appropriated to the 
Pope, ſo that of apeſtslate became at length reſtrained to 
B lole dignity of the popedom. 
| 777 bilhop's ſee was anciently dignified with the title 
2 ſedes apeſtolica, an apoſtolical ſee, which is now the 
2 denomination of the ſee of Rome. 
9 uin Law, denote thoſe letters miſſive, which 
A ended in caſes of appeal. 

: OLC, APOSTOLICAL, ſomething that relates to 
N= or onde from them. | 

% 1— ay, the apo/tolical age, apoſlolical doctrine, apo/- 
votre ker conſtitutions, 3 &c. ; 
ge Y in the Primitive Church, was an appellation 
tles; 2 15 | ſuch churches as were founded by the apo/- 

| ud even to the biſhops of thoſe churches, as being 

eputed ſucceſſors of the apoſtles. — I hele were con- 


fined to four, viz. Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, and 
12 " 
n after- times, other churches aſſumed the ſame quality, 
on account, principally, of the conformity of their doc- 
trine with that of the churches which were aps/telical by 
foundation, and becauſe all biſhops held themſelves ſuc- 
ceſſors of the apoſtles, or ated in their dioceſes with the 
authority of apoſtles. 
The br time the term apeſſolical is attributed to biſhops, 
as ſuch, is in a letter of Clovis to the council of Or- 
leans, held in 511, though that king does not there ex- 
preſly denominate them apoſlolical, but ( ape/telica ſede dig- 
nifſumt) highly worthy of the apoftolical fee. In 581, 
Guntram calls the biſhops, met at the council of Maſon, 
apoſtolical pontiffs, apeſlolici pontifices. 
In progreſs of time, the biſhop of Rome growing in 
power above the reſt; and the three patriarchates of 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Jeruſalem, falling into the 
hands of the Saracens, the title apeflolical was re- 
ſtrained to the pope, and his church alone. "Though 
ſome of the popes, and St. Gregory the Great, not con- 
tented to hold the title by this tenure, began, at length, 
to inſiſt, that it belong to .them by another and pecu- 
liar right, as being the ſucceſſors of St. Peter. The coun- 
cil of Rheims in 1049 declared that the pope was the ſole 
apoſiolical primate of the univerſal church. 
And hence a great number of a aps/{-licals ; apefielical ſee, 
apefiolical nuncio, apoflolical notary, apeſtolical brief, 
apeſlolical chamber, apoflolical vicar, &c. 

APOSTOLIC clerks, fee JE8UATES. 
APOSTOLICAL conſtitutions, ſee CONSTITUTION. 
APOSTOLICAL traditions, ſee TRADITION. 
APOSTOLICAL fathers is an appellation uſuaily given to the 
writers of the firſt century who employed their pens in 
the cauſe of Chriſtianity. Of thele writers, Cotelerius, 
and after him Le Clerc, have publiſhed a collection in 
two volumes, accompanied both with their own anno- 
tations, and the remarks of other learned men. 

APOSTOOLIANS, a ſect of the Mennonites, which firſt 
ſprung up in the year 1664, and derived its name from 

Apoſtool, one of the Mennonite miniſters at Amſter- 
dam. They concurred with them in doctrine, and ad- 
mitted to their communion thoſe only who profeſſed to 
believe all the ſentiments which are contained in their 
ublic confeſſion of faith, 

APOSTOLICI, AposToL1, or APOSTLES, was a name 
aſſumed by three different ſets, on account of their pre- 
tending to imitate the manner and practice of the apoſtles. 
The firſt apeſlolici, otherwiſe called Apotacłitæ and Apotac- 
tici, roſe out of the Encratitz, and Cathari, in the third 
century. They made profeſſion of abſtaining from mar- 
riage, and the uſe of wine, fleſh, money, &c. 

Gerhard Sagarelli was the ſounder of the ſecond ſeQ; he 
obliged his followers to go from place to place as theapo/les 
did, to wander about cloathed in white, with long beards, 
diſnevelled hair, and bare heads, accompanied with wo- 
men, whom they called their ſpiritual ſiſters. They 
likewiſe renounced all kinds of property and poſſeſſions, 
inveighed againſt the growing corruption of the church 
of Rome, predicted its overthrow, and the eſtabliſhment 
of a purer church on its ruins. Sagarelli was burnt alive at 
Parma in the year 1300, and was afterwards ſucceeded 
by Dulcinus, who added to the character of an apoſtle 
thole of a prophet and a general, and carried on a 
bloody and dreadful war for the ſpace of more than two 
years againſt Raynerius, biſhop of Vercelli; he was at 
length defeated, and put to death in a barbarous man- 
ner in the year 1307. Nevertheleſs, this ſcct ſubſiſted 
in France, Germany, and in other countries, till the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, when it was totally 
cxtirpated under the pontificate of Boniface IX. 

The other branch of apeſtolici were of the twelfth cen- 
tury. Theſe alſo condemned marriage, preferring ce- 
libacy, and calling themſelves the chaſte brethren and 
filters ; though each was allowed a ſpiritual ſiſter, with 
whom he lived in a domeſtic relation; and on this ac- 
count they have been charged with concubinage: the 

held it unlawful to take an oath; they ſet aſide the uſe 
of baptiſm ; and in many things imitated the Manichees. 
—Bernard wrote againſt this ſect of apo/tolici. 

APOS TOLICOM is a peculiar name given to a kind of 
ſong or hymn, anciently uſed in churches. 

The apo/telicum is mentioned by Greg. 'Thaumaturgus as 
uſed in his time. Voſſius underſtands it as ſpoken of 
the apoſtles creed : Suicer thinks this impoſſible, for 

that this creed was then unknown in the churches of 
the Eaſt, 

APOSTOLORUM wunguentum, the apo/tles ointment, in Phar- 
macy, is a kind of detergent, or cleanſing unguent, com- 
poſed of twelve drugs, the number of the apoſtles; 
whence its name. | 

It was invented by Avicenna, and is otherwiſe called un- 


guentum veneris.— The principal ingredients are turpen- 
| ting 
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tine, reſin, wax, gum ammoniac, birth- wort roots, oli- 
banum, bdellium, myrrh, and galbanum, opopanax, 
verdegriſe, litharge, oil of olives, and vinegar, 

APOSTROPHE, in Rhetoric, a figure, whereby the ora- 
tor, in an extraordinary commotion, turns his diſcourſe 

from the audience, and directs it to ſome other perſon, 
eſent or abſent, living or dead, or to inanimate nature. 
he word is formed of amo, ab, from; and gpego, verto, 
to turn, 
Thus Cicero, in his oration for Milo, addreſſes himſelf 
to the great patriots who had ſhed their blood for the 
public; and calls them to the defence of his client. So 
the ſame orator in his firſt Catilinarian direfts himſelf to 
Jupiter the protector of the city and empire, and be- 
ſeeches him to repel the parricide, &c, 
The apoſtrophe is 1 alſo addreſſed to inanimates, 
as tombs, monuments, defuncts, &ec. —Cicero's apeftrophe 
to Tubero, in his oration ſor Ligarius, is judged one of 
the fineſt paſſages in his works, 
That apo/trophe of Demoſthenes, wherein he addreſſes him- 
ſelf to the Greeks lain at the battle of Marathon, is alſo 
famous. Cardinal Perron ſays, it has procured the orator as 
much glory, as if he had raiſed them from the dead. 

APOSTROPHE, or APosTPOPHUS, in Grammar, alſo de- 
notes a note or character placed over a letter, in lieu of 
a vowel, to dencte that the vowel is cut off, and not to be 
pronounced. 

As ev'n for even; th angelic bhoft, for the angelic, &c. 
The affectation of frequent ape/trophes, ſo uſual among ſome 
late Engliſh writers, is a great abuſe. 

In proſe, apeſtrepl es are indefenble, and tend to vitiate 
the language ; their uſe in poetry is to reduce a line to the 
proper meaſure. 

ArosTROPHE, in Medicine, denotes a loathing or averſion 
for food. 

In which ſenſe the word amounts to the ſame with Aro— 
SITION. 

APOSYRMA, from em:gvpa, I take a, in Medicine, de- 
notes a diſquamation, or tcaling of the ſkin. 

In which ſenſe, the word amounts to much the ſame with 
ABRASION. 

Greek writers uſe the word epo/fyrmata, for what the La- 
tins calls abraſa, viz. a ſuperficial kind of exulccrations, 
which raiſe the ſkin. 

APOTACTITA, or AroTacT1cr, an ancient ſect, who, 
affecting to follow the evangelical counſels of poverty, 
and the examples of the apoſtles, and primitive Chriſti- 
ans, renounced all their effects and poſſeſſions. 

The word is formed from a wcꝛragco, or, a rr, to 
renounce. | 

It does not appear, that they gave into any errors during 
their firſt ſtate; ſome eccleſiaſtical writers aſſure us, they 
had divers holy virgins, and martyrs, under the perſe- 
cution of Diocleſian, in the fourth century; but they 
afterwards fell into the opinions of the Encratitz, and 
taught, that the renouncing of all riches was not only a 
matter of counſel and advice, but of precept and neceſſity. 
And hence the fixth law in the Theodofian Code joins the 
Apotactitæ with the Eunomians and Arians. 

APOTEICHISMUS, from anoTuY ls, derived from, a m0, 
and TUY ie, I raiſe a wall, or T1), 05) in the Ancient Mi- 
litary Art, a kind of line of circumvallation drawn round 
a place, in order to beſiege it. 

This was alſo called periteichiſimut. 

The firſt thing the ancients went about, when they de- 
ſigned to lay cloſe ſiege to a place, was the apoteichiſmus ; 
which ſometimes conſiſted of a double wall, or rampart. 
raiſed of earth; the innermoſt to prevent ſudden fallies 
from the town; the outermoſt to keep off foreign ene— 
mies from coming to the relief of the beſieged. This 
anſwered to what are called lines of contravallation and 
circumvallation, among the moderus. 

APOTELESMA, from a eren, I perform, in a general 
ſeniſe, denotes an effect of {ome cauſe. It is alſo uſed ſor 
a prognoſtic, or natural prediction of an event. 

In which ſenſe, m__ ſpeaks of the apte/eſmata of 
Hippocrates. The anſwers of aſtrologers deduced from 
the conſideration of the ſtars are particularly called - 
teleſms, or apoteleſmata; which werg the expreſſions they 
uſed, to denote the effects of the ſtars and planets on ſub- 
lunary bodies. 

In which ſenſe, apotele/mata amount to the ſame with in- 
fluences. 

APOTELESMATICA, the ſcience of apote/-/ms, or the 
art of foretelling future events, from the aſpefts and 
configurations of the beavenly bodies. 

In this ſenſe, the word amounts to the ſame with what 

we otherwiſe call judicial a/trology. 

Sozomen denominates this apoteleſmatical aſironomy. 

Hence alfo aſtrologers are called apoteleſmatict, as ſyno- 

nymous with mathematia, genethliact, Chaldai, &c. 
APOTHECARY, a perſon who profefles the practice of 
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pharmacy, or that part of phyſic which co 
preparation and compoſition of medicines. 
The word is derived from ate8nzn, ſep, the place h 
he makes up, and expoſes his medicines to fale, 225 
The apothecaries in England are obliged to make » het 
medicines according to the formulas preſcribed 4 4 
college diſpenſatory. th 
Their ſhops are ſubject to the viſitation of the 
the college ; who are impowered to deſtioy 
cines as they think not good, 


fiſts it it 


cen ſors of 
ſuch medi. 


. The company of Apothecaries were incorporated by a char. 


ter from James I. procured at the ſolicitation of 5 

Mayerne and Dr. Atkins; till that time they only hind 
a part of the grocers company; plums, ſugar ra 
Venice-treacle, mithridate, &c. were fold in the * 
ſhop, and by the fame perſon. The reaſon of { wy 
ing them was, that medicines might be better 3 
and in oppoſition to divers perſons who impoſed un. 
wholeſome remedies on the people. Obſerr. on Cafe 
Will. Roſe, ſe©. 2. | y 
In the year 17125 the roth of queen Anne, an 20 
paſſed for reviving and continuing ſeveral acts therein 
mentioned, one whereof was for exempting the apothe. 
caries from ſerving the offices of conſtables and fei. 
vengers, and other pariſh and ward offices, and fron 
ſerving upon juriesz which act was made perpetual in 
the ninth year of George 1. 

They have a hall in Black Friers, where there re tw 
fine laboratories, ort of which all the ſurgeons chefs 
are ſupplied with medicines for the royal Britiſh nary,” 
To his majeſty belong two apothecaries : the falary to the 
firſt, 320/. to the ſecond, 275/.—To the houſhold be. 
long alſo two. 

Bartholin complains of the too great numbers of 97 
caries in Denmark; though there are but two allowed ;n 
all Copenhagen, and che in every other confiderth!; 
town. 

In Muſcovy, we are told, there are no apothecaries at all; 
but then there are no phyſicians neither, except two or 
three retained by the court, and thoſe rather for ſtate 
than ſervice. a 

Travellers ſpeak of a famous epothecary's ſhop at Dref. 
den, furniſhed with four thouſand filver pots, all filled 
with the choiceſt drugs. 

It is ſtrange, to what an height apþotbecaries have found 
means to carry their favourite polypharmacy, conſidering 
what a few fimple caſy medicines will anſwer all the 
purpoſes of their vaſt ſhops. Ihe phyſicians of Paris 
toward the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, began 
to oppoſe the growing evil. Patin was one of the 
warmeſt, 'I hey went ſo far, as at length to exclude the 
miniſtry of the peter ies in almoſt all cafes. A vale, 
or a chambermaid, prepared and adminiſtered the purges 
clyſters, &c. The bookſeller of the Medecin Charital! 
(which they had procured to be written for the purpo{ 
made up and fold moſt of the medicines directed in it; 
and even the phyſicians, when they wanted, {ent to hin 
for them. Patin, Lett. 17. a Berlin. | 

The charitable diſpenſation of medicines by the Chine? 
is well deſerving notice. They have a ſtone, which 5 
ten cubits high, crected in the public ſquares of thei 
cities; ard on this ſtone are engraved the names of al 
ſorts of medicines with the price of each; and when 
the poor ſtand in need of any relief from phylic, chef 
go to the treaſury, where they receive the price eꝛck 
medicine is rated at. 


APOTHECARY, apothecarius, in Mriters of the nidil A 


denotes a fhop-keeper, or ware-houle-keeper. 


APOTHECARIUS is alſo uſed to denote a ftore-keeper, © 


officer appointed to have the direction of a magazie 
GRANARY, &c. 

In which ſenſe apethecarii is ſometimes rendered by bit 
rearii and rationarit. a 


AFOTHEOSIS, in Antiquity, an heathen ceremony, vi 


by their emperors and great men, were placed among th 
gods, 

The word is derived from a, and Ozo, Gd. 
after the apothesfir, which they alſo called dect; ® 
conſecraticn, temples, altars, and images, Were erefted'0 
the new Ceity ; ſacrifices, &c. were offered, and collegs 
of prieſts inſtituted. Dio 47, 56, 59. Sue. Aug. 5 
Tib. 40. Patetre. 1. Ovid. Pont. 4. cli 
Images were erefted to them with the attributes &, ; 
vinity (Lucan 7. Dio 53. Capitolin. Antonin). Au 
demoliſh them was deemed treaſon (Venul. ib. wy 
ad leg. Jug. mal) And even the ſenate decreed that © 


ſhould be taken in their names Dio 44, 59, 0% “ 


It was one of the doQtrines of Pythagoras W 
borrowed from the Chaldees, that virtuous, Pe { ods 
ter their death, were raiſcd into the order of the h hi 


And hence the ancients deified all the inventors dl | 
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a a fire-brand, carried the ſoul of the dead emperor along 


| kind ; and thoſe who had done any import- 

wy Bring the commonwealth, —T iberius propoſed to 
2 Roman ſenate the apotheofis of Jeſus Chriſt, as is re- 
* by Euſebius, Tertullian, and Chryſoſtom. Juvenal, 
ral ing the frequent apotheoſes, introduces poor Atlas, 

, wining that he was ready to fink under the burden of 
12 new gods as were every day added to the heavens. 
ins ridicules the apothegſi of Claudius with admirable 
humour. Herodian, lib. iv. in ſpeaking of the apothee/is 
of Servius, gives us a very Curious deſcription of the ce- 
remonies uſed in the apotheoſis of the Roman emperors. 
After the body of the deceaſed emperor, ſays he, had 
been burnt, with the uſual ſolemnities, they placed an 
image of wax, perfectly like him, but of a ſickly aſpect, 
on a large bed of ivory, covered with cloth of gold, in the 
veſtibule of the palace. The greateſt part of the day, the 
ſenate fat ranged on the left ſide of the bed, dreſſed in 
robes of mourning 3 the ladies of the firſt rank fitting on 
the right ſide, in plain and white robes, without any or- 
naments. This laſted for ſeven days ſucceſſively, during 
which, the phyſicians came from time to time to viſit the 
fick, always making their report, that he grew worſe; 
till at length they publiſhed it, that he was dead. 
This done, the young ſenators and Roman knights took 
the bed of ſtate upon their ſhoulders, carrying it through 
the Via Sacra to the Old Forum, where the magiſtrates 
were uſed to diveſt themſelves of their offices. There 
they ſet it down, between two kinds of amphitheatres, in 
the one whereof were the young men, and in the other the 
maidens of the firſt families of Rome, ſinging hymns ſer 
to ſolemn airs, in praiſe of the deceaſed. Theſe hymns 
ended, the bed was carried out of the city into the Campus 
Martius, in the middle of which place was erected a kind 
of ſquare pavilion, the inſide whereof was full of combuſ- 
tible matters, and the outſide hung with cloth of gold, and 
adorned with figures of ivory, and various paintings. 
Over this edifice were ſeveral others, like the firſt in 
form and decoration, but leſs; always diminiſhing and 
growing flenderer towards the top. On the ſecond of 
theſe was placed the bed of ſtate; and a great quantity 
of aromatic perfumes, and odoriferous fruits and herbs, 
were thrown all around ; after which, the knights made 
a proceſſion or cavalcade in ſolemn meaſures around the 
pile; ſeveral chariots alſo ran round it, thoſe who con- 
ducted them being clad in purple robes, and bearing the 
images of the greateſt Roman emperors and generals, 
This ceremony ended, the new emperor came to the 
catafalco, or a & with a torch in his hand; and, at the 
ſame time, fire was ſet to it on all ſides; the ſpices and 
other combuſtibles kindling all at once. 
While this was doing, they let fly, from the top of the 
building, an eagle, which, mounting into the air with 


with it into heaven, as the Romans believed; and 
thenceforward he was ranked among the gods. It is for 
this reaſon, that the medals, wherein apotheoſes are repre- 
lented, have uſually an altar with fire upon it; or elſe an 
eagle taking its flight into the air, and ſometimes two eagles. 


AFOTHERAPIA, from a, I cure, in Phyjic, | 


properly denotes a complete or finiſhed cure. 
POTHERAPIA is alſo uſed, in the Gymna/tic Art, for the 
laſt part of all regular exerciſe, viz. friction or unction 
with oil, before, as well as after bathing. 
The deſign of this was partly to cleanſe the ſkin from 
any filth or duſt it might have contracted during the exer- 
eile, and partly to remove wearineſs. 
APOTHERMUM, from are, and J:puos, hot, in Ancient 
Writers, a ſharp kind of ſauce, like that prepared of 
muſtard, oil, and vinegar, or of vinegar alone. 
APOTOME, in Mathematics, the remainder or difference 
of two incommenſurable quantities, 
The word is derived from a worth, I cut off. 
A An apotome, in Geometry, is an irrational reſidue, as 
CB, — when from a rational line AC, called a, 
you cut off a rational part AB, called 4, only com- 
"B menſurable in power to the whole line AC. It may be 
expreſſed thus, a—+/b. Such is the difference be- 
tween the fide of an equilateral triangle, and a perpen- 
3 dicular, from the vertex to the baſe. 
Euclid makes fix forts of apotomes. 
POTOME prima, is when the greater number is a rational 
number, and the difference of the ſquares of both num- 
ers is a ſquare number, e. gr. 3—4/5- 
POTOME /ecunda, is where the leſſer number is a rational 
number, and the ſquare root of the difference of the 
quares of both numbers has a ratio expreſſible in num- 
. the greater number; ſuch is 18-4, ſince 
* ference of the ſquares 18 and 10 is 2, and y/2 is 
N. A 18 28 1 to 3, becauſe Y 18=2\/2. 
"Hayy tertia, is when both the numbers which are 
acted from each other are irrational numbers, and 


APP 


ratio in numbers to the greater. This holds in 24 
vV 18, for the difference of their ſquares 24 and 18 is 6, 
and 4/6 is to 24 as is to 2, for /24=24/6. 
Arorout guarta, is when the greater number is a rational 
number, and the ſquare root of the difference of the 
ſquares of both numbers has no ratio to it in numbers. 
Such is 4—y 3, for the difference of the ſquares 16 
and 3, is 13, but the ſquare root of 13, viz. Vz has no 
numerical ratio to 4. 

APoTOME guinta, is when the leſſer number is a rational 
number, and the ſquare root of the difference of the 
ſquares of both numbers has no ratio in numbers to the 
Rue number. Such is 4/6—2, for the difference of 
the ſquares 6 and 4, is 2, and Vz has to 6 no ratio in 
numbers. | 

AroTOME ſexta, is where both numbers are irrational, and 
the ſquare root of the difference of their ſquares has no 
ratio in numbers to the greater. Such is the caſe in 
6 -V, for the difference of the ſquares 6 and 2 is 4, 
and the root thereof 2 has to the 4/6 no ratio in 
numbers. + 

Peter Ramus cenſures Eutlid's doctrine of apotomes, and 
even all the reſt delivered in the tenth book concerning 
irrational lines, 

Arorouk, in Muſic, is the difference of the tone major and 
LIMMA, expreſſed by 3337. 

The Greeks thought, that the greater tone could not be 
divided into two equal parts; for which reaſon they 
called the firſt part aTorowy, and the other Appt in 
this imitating Pythagoras and Plato. 

'The apotome is by fome authors, as Boethius, called 
hemitonium majus; and the limma, hemitontum minus. He 
alſo calls the difference of theſe two, comma. The in- 
terval of two ſounds expreffed by II, was called by the 
ancients apotome major, and that exprefled by 3334, ape- 
tome minor. 5 
APO TRAGOPO GCN, in the Materia Medica, 2 name 
given by ſome of the old authors to the LADANUM. 
APOTROPTA, from amorpswaw, I avert, in the Ancient 
Poetry, verſes compoſed for averting the wrath of incenſed 
deities z and the deities invoked for averting any threatened 
misfortune were called Apotrepeans : they were alſo called 
Alexicaci, from ax H, I drive away; and aucrrunci from 
averrunco, which denotes the ſame, 


called a DECCCTI1O0N, 

The word is derived from amo{co, fervefacio, I make hot. 
Apozems are a claſs of liquid medicines, compoſed of the 
juices of divers plants, roots, woods, flowers, leaves, 
truits, and ſeeds, drawn out by boiling in water, and 
{weetened and clarified. An apozem differs from a ſyrup, 
in thickneſs and conſiſtence; the ſyrup being more dente 
and viſcous than the apezem, from the quantity of ſugar. 
It differs from a julap, in that it is thicker, and more 
viſcous ; and is not made with diſtilled waters, as ful 
are, but only with common water. 

There are purging ap-zems, cephalic apozems, hepatic ape 
zems, antarthritic, diuretic, ſtyptic, & c. apozems, 

Apozem differs from infuſion, on account of the greater 
degree of heat made uſe of in preparing the former, 
whereby the apozem becomes more fitly impregnated with 
thoſe parts of the ſubject which are readily ſoluble in 
boiling water, 

Apezems are medicines of the extemporaneous kind, and 
therefore the leſs uſed, becauſe that which is once made 
up will not keep. What is directed in this form, is gene- 
rally feat to the patient in the quantity of a quart at a time, 
to be drank off plentifully as common drink. 

APPANAGE, or ArrEN ACE. Sce APANAGE. 

APPARATOR. Sce ArPARITOR. 

APPARATUS, from apparo, I prepare, properly ſignifies a 
formal preparation for ſome public and ſolemn action. 
We ſay, the apparatus of a ſeaſt, coronation, &c. The 
prince made hisentry with great apparatus and magnificence. 

APPARATUS is allo uſed for the utenſils and appendages 
belonging to ſome more conliderable machine. As, the 
furniture or apparatus of an air-pump, microſcope, &c. 

APPARATUS is ſometimes alſo uſed in Chirurgery, for the 
bandages, medicaments, and dreſſings of a part; or the 
ſeveral matters applicd tor the cure of a wound, ulcer, cr 
the like. 

There is no judging of the quality of a hurt, till after tak- 
ing off the firſt apparatus, or coverings. 

APPARATUS is frequently uſed for the operation of cutting 
for the ſtone. 

For this there are three ſorts of apparatus, viz. the ſmall 
(1), great (2), and high apparatus (3): which ſee de- 
cribed under the article LITHOTOux. 

APPARATUS is alſo uſed as a title of ſeveral books compoſed 
in form of catalogues, bibliothecas, dictionaties, &c. for 
the eaſe and conveniency of ſtudy. 


the ſquare root of the difference of their ſquares has a | The apparatus 8 Cicero, is a kind of concordance, or 
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collection 


APOZ EM, in Mid cine, a form of remedy, otherwiſe 
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collection of Ciceronian phraſes, &c. The apparatus 
ſacer of Poſſevin, is a collection of all kinds of eccleſiaſtical 
authors printed in 1611, in three volumes. — Gloflaries, 
comments, &. are alſo frequently called apparatuſes. 

APPARENT, from appares, I appear, that which is viſible, 
or evident to the eye, or the underſtanding. 

APPARENT conjunction of the planets is, when a right line, 
ſuppoſed to be drawn through the centre of two planets, 
does not paſs through the centre of the earth, but through 
the eye of the ſpectator. 

APPARENT Altitude, Diameter, Diſtance, Heir, Horizon, Mag- 
nitude, Motion, Place, Time, &c, See the ſeveral ſubſtan- 
tives. 

APPARITION, in Aftronomy, denotes a ſtar's or other lu- 
minary's becoming viſible, which before was hid. 

In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to oCCULTA- 
TION, 

The HELIACAL riſing is rather an apparition than a pro- 
per rihng. 

APPARITION, circle of perpetual, See CIRCLE of perpetual 
apparition. 

APPAR1T10N, in a general ſenſe, is the appearance or 
ſemblance of a thing. X 

APPARI1TION is alſo uſed to denote a ſpectre, or præter- 
natural appearance of ſome ſpirit, or the like. 

We read of apparitions of angels, genii, dzmons, fairies, 
witches, departed ſouls, &c. apparitions of God, of 
Chriſt, the Virgia, ſaints, prophets, and of the devil 
himſelf. | 
Many of the apparitions, we are told of by writers, are 
doubtleſs mere deluſions of the ſenſe z many others were 
ſeen but in dreams or deliquiums ; many others are fic- 
tions contrived merely to amuſe, or anſwer ſome pur: 
poſe. Apparitions, it is certain, are machines that on 
occaſion have been of good ſervice to generals, to mi- 
niſters of ſtate, to prieſts, and others. It has been 
controverted whether an apparition be any proof of a fu- 
ture ſtate. 
The abbe de St. Pierre has a diſcourſe expreſsly on the 
hyſical method of ſolving or accounting for apparitions ; 
* makes them the effect of feveriſi dicams, diſtut bed 
imaginations, &c. 

APPARITOR, or APpPARITOUR, or APPARATOR, a 
BEADLE in an UNIVERSITY, who carrics the mace bc- 
fore the maſters, and the faculties. 

APPARITOR is alſo uſed in ſome ancient Engliſh laws, for a 
judge or juſtice. 

ArrarITOR comitatuss There was formerly an officer 
called by this name, for which the fſheriſſs of Bucking- 
hamſhire had a conſiderable yearly allowance; and in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, there was an order of court 
for making that allowance. But the cuſtom and reaton 
of it are now altered. 

ArPakiToRs alſo denote meſſengers, who cite men to ap- 
pear in the eccleſiaſtical courts. 

Among the Romans, apparitors were the ſame with ſer— 
jeants or tipſtaffs among us; or rather apparitor was a 
general term, and compriſed under it all the miniſters 
and attendants of the judges and magiſtrates, appointed 
to receive and execute their orders. — And hence, they 
ſay, the name was derived, viz, from apparere, to be pre- 
ſent, to be in waiting. 

Under the name afparitores were comprehended the 
ſcribe, accenſi, interpretes, præcones, viatores, lictares, /ta- 
tores, and even the carnifices or hangmen. 
They were uſually choſen out of the ſreedmen of the 
magiſtrates, and their condition was held in ſo much 
contempt, that as a mark of ignominy, the ſenate ap- 
pointed a city that had revolted from them to furnith 
them with appariors. 
There were alſo a kind of apparitors of cohorts, called 
cohortales, or cond:tienales, as being attached to a cohort, 
and doomed to that condition. — T he apparrtors of the 
prætors, prætoriani, were thoſe who attended the prætors, 
or governors of provinces; and who, on their maſter's 
birth-day, were always changed, and preferred to better 
poſts. — Add, that the pontifices had alſo their apparitors, 
as appears from an inſcription of an ancient marble in the 
Via Appia : 

APPARATORI 

PONTIFICVM 

PARMVLARIO. 


APPAUMEE, from the French paume, palm of the hand, in 
Heraldry, denotes one hand extended with the palm ap- 
pearing, and the thumb and fingers at full length. 

APPEAL, in Law, ſignifies the removal of a cauſe from 
an inferior judge to a ſuperior; or the having recourſe 
to a ſuperior judge to reCtify what is amiſs in a ſentence 
paſſed by an inferior. 

Appeals to Rome were firſt introduced into England in 
the reign of king Stephen ; and though they were not 
ſtrictly * in the ſucceeding reigns, they continued 
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till the time of king Henry the Eighth, when th. 
finally aboliſhed by the 24th H. 8. c. 12. and 2581 
c. 19. ing 
Appeals lie from the archdeacon- or his official to it 
biſhop, and again from the biſhop or his commiſt, By 
the archbiſhop ; and by the 25th H. 8. c. 29. "69 
of juſtice in the archbiſhop's courts, the party may ** 
to the king in chancery, where commillioners ate han, 
and by reaſon of this appointment they are called n 
gates; and after the decilion of this court, a commiſ; w 
review has been ſometimes appointed. | 
Appeals lie from all the ordinary courts of juſtice tog. 
houſe of lords, who judge en dernier reſort; i, e. DES 
py lies from them. 75 
here are appeais from eccleſiaſtical juſtice to ſ 

The firſt inſtance of this is that of as e 
who being condemned and depoſed by the ſecond council 
of Antioch, refuſed to ſurrender the epiſcopal houſe + 
Domnus, who had been elected his ſucceſlor; and 
pealed to the emperor. 7 

APPEAL is alſo uſed in Common Lato in the ſame ſenſe wi, 
accuſatio among the Civilians, For as, in the Civil Lt, 
cognizance of criminal caſes is taken either upon 2 
tion, accuſation, or denuncation; ſo, in ours, it is ule 
either upon 1nai&ment, or appeal. 

Inditlment comprehends both inguiſition and denunciation, 
Appeal or accuſation is a lawful declaration of anoiþ+- 
man's crime (which, by Bratton, muſt be felony at the 
leaſt) before a competent judge, by one that ſetteth his 
name to the declaration, and undertakes to make it good 
on the penalty that may otherwiſe enſue. 

An appeal is commenced two ways; either by wer, 9: 
by BILL. f 

APPEAL by writ is, when a writ is purchaſed out of chu 
cery by one to another; to this end, that he e 
third of ſome ſclony committed by him, finding pledg:3 
that he ſhall do it, and deliver this writ to the ſheriff to 
be recorded. 

APPEAL by %% ie, when a man of himſelf gives up his ac. 

cuſation in writing to the theriff or coroncr ; offering « 
undergo the burden of appealing the perſon therzin 
named, 
This practice is drawn from the Normans, as appears 
from the Grand Cuſtomary, wherein is a ſviemn difcourſ 
both of the effects of this appeal, viz. the order of the 
combat, or the trial by inqueſt; which, by our law, was 
in the choice of the detendant, 

APPEAL of mayhem is an accufing of one that hath maine! 
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another.—But this being heretoſore no felony, the fee 


thereof was but in manner of an action of treſpaſs ; 0 
that there was nothing recovered but the damages. 
Bratton calls this, appellum de plagiis mahemio, and has 2 

whole chapter of it. -In king John's time, there is te- 
corded an appeal againſt a Jew, gui fecit ementulari queidan 
nepotem ſuum 

APPEAL of rape lies where a rape is committed on the boy 
of a woman. 

APPEAL of robbery is a remedy given by the common lhaw, 
whereby a perſon robbed of his goods may obtain reſi- 
tution of them. But the three laſt kinds of «ppea! are 
now much out of uſe, becauſe of the intricacy of the 
pleadings, and the charge of proſecution; and the metho! 
of indictment 1s generally adopted. 

APPEAL ef wrong mpriſoument is uſed by Bracton for an 
action of wrong or falfe impriſonment. 

APPEAL is more particularly uſed for a private accuſation 
of a murderer, by one who had intereſt in the murdered 
party ; or of any felon by one of his accomplices in tl: 
act. 

An appeal of death, which is now chiefly in uſe, is 1 
vindictive action, which the law gives to a wife during 
widowhood, againſt the murderer of her huſband, or d 
the male heir at law, againſt one who kills his anceſlot. 
The appeal muſt be lodged in a year and a day after the 
death of the perſon murdered. If the perſon appealed be 
acquitted, the appellant ſhall be impiiſoned for a Ja,, 
rellore damages to the party, and pay a fine to the ky: 
13th Ed. 1. it. 1. c. 13. 

It an appeal of murder or felony be uſed by any common 
perfon againſt a peer; he ſhall be tried by commence" 
and not by his peers. 3 

The perſon who brings an appeal is called the apps» 
and the perſon appealed, the appellee. 

In an appeal, the king cannot pardon. 

APPEARANCE, the exterior turface of a thing; ot that 
which firſt ſtrikes the ſenſe, or the imagination. 
The Academics maintain, that the ſenſible qua 
bodies are only appearances; and the like doctrine ib fe 
by ſome later philoſophers. 1 
Our errors ariſe chiefly from a too haſty and precipiut 
aſſent of the will, which acquieſces too eaſily in due © 
pearances of truth, 3 

APPEARANCE, in Law, is the deſendant's enges fe 
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anſwer a cauſe or action entered againſt him in ſome 
judi ra. 
2 in the King's Bench, is the defendant's 
225 either of common or ſpecial bail, if the action be 
by bill, —[t it be by original, the appearance mult be 
with the PHILAZER of the county where the arreſt was. 
Aprearance, in the Common Pleas, muſt be entered with 
2 nil azen there; but if it be by bill, with the 
NOTARY. 
Ner- e in Perſpeive, is the repreſentation or pro- 
tion of a figure, body, or like object, upon the per- 
nective plane. , 
m_ re of an 2 —=_ 1 _ 
; ce PrnsPECTIVE. —The appearance 
15 * a luminary being given, to find the appearance 
of the ſhadow ; fee SHADOW, 

APPEARANCE of @ /lar or planet. See APPARITION, 
AVFRARANCEE, = 3 &c. are more uſually called 

j ha an vaſes. 
In Optice we = the term direct appearance for the view 
or ſight of - object by direCt rays; without either re- 

ion or reflexion. 

NR. to ſave, is to diſcharge one's duty ſeem- 
ingly, or acquit himſelf of the formalitics and externals 
thereof; ſo as to ſave his character, and avoid giving 
ſcandal or offence. 

ArrraR ANC ES, in Phyſiology. See PHASMATA. 

APPEASING remedies, in Medicine, are thoſe which af- 
ſuage the pain in a diſeaſe, and give the patient ſome reſt, 
or reſpite ; and at the ſame time contribute to the cure. 
Theſe amount to the ſame with what we otherwiſe call 
PAREGORICS, ANODYNES, &c. 

APPELLANT. See APPEAL. 

APPELLANTS is particularly uſed in our time, for thoſe 
among the French clergy, who refuſed to ſubſcribe the 
conſtitution or bull unigenitus, iſſued by Clement XI. in 
1713, and appeal from it, either to the pope better in- 
formed, or a general council. 
The French biſhops, prieſts, monks, and even nune, are 
divided into appellants, and non-appellants. The Janſeniſis 
and their followers are generally appellants. ; 

APPELLATIVE, or Noun APPELLATIVE, in Grammar, 
a common name; or a name which belongs or is appli- 
cable to things of a certain kind. 

The word is formed of appellare, to name a thing. 

Such are the names, man, angel, horje, plant, tree, &C. 
Appellatives ſtand opppoſed to PROPER names, which 
belong only to individuals; as Peter, Gabriel, Bucepha- 
lus, &c. 

APPELLEE, in the C:mmon Law. See APPFAL., 

In the Cuil Law, appellec, appellatus, properly belongs 
only to the judge before whom an appeal is brought. 

APPENAGE. See APANAGE. 

APPENDANT, from append?, I hang by, in Law, is un- 
derſtood of ſuch things as by time of preſcription have 
belonged, appertained, and been joined, to ſome other 
principal thing. 

Thus an hoſpital may be cf endint to a manor; a com- 
mon of fiſhing, to a freehold ; a feat in a church, to a 
houſe; or the like. 

APPENDANT, e@dvowſon, See ADVOWSON. 

APPENDANT, common, See COMMON. 

APPENDICULA denotes a little or diminutive ApPEN- 
DIX, 


The word is ſeldom uſed, except by anatomiſts, in the 
following phraſe : | | 
PENDICULA vermformis, in Anatomy, a name given by 
lome to the inteſtine cæcum, which they conſider only as 
an appendage of the calen, and not as the true cæcum of 
theancients, 

"PENDICULZ @ftertarum, wires of aflerie, 2 name given 
by the writers on Natural Hiſtory, to certain ſmall branches 
which are placed in a circular order at different diſ- 
ances upon the columns of the a/terie. 


4PPENDIX, or APPENDAGE, a thing neceſſary to, or 


dependent on another. 


the like ſtructure in the cc of brutes, its uſe ſeams to 
be to furniſh mucus to lubricate the internal ſurface of the 
great fac of the colon, and to moiſten the faeces in it, that 
they may be more eafily puſhed forward out of this part 
of the gut, where there is the greateſt difficulty in their 
progrels, and where by ſtagnating too long, they may 
bring on troubleſome ſymptoms. Witneſs the diſcalc 
called PLACENTA inte/tinalis, Med. EA. Edinb. vol. iv. 
art. 12, | 


APPENDIX is more particularly uſed in the ſame ſenſe with 
EPIPHYCPIS, | 


APPENSA, or ArPENDED remedies, ſuch as are outwardly 
applied, by hanging about the neck, 
J he word comes from ad, and pendo, I hang to, 
Such are divers amulets, necklaces, phylacteries, &c. 
APPERCEPTION, or ADPERCEPTion, is uſed by 
Leibnitz and his followers, for an attribute of the mind, 
conſidered as conſcious of, or reflecting on its own 
perceptions. 
In which ſenſe the word amounts to the ſame with what 


Des Cartes and others call ConsCiENCE or ConSCIOUs- 
NESS. 


APPERTINANCES, See APPURTENANCES, 
APPETITE, AeetTriTus, APPETEKCY, in Pl liſaphy, 


a defire of enjoying ſomething wanted ; or a complacency 
in the fruition of a thing preſent. 

The word is formed of ad, to, and pete, I crave. 

Some philoſophers define appetite, more generally, an 
inclination of the ſoul towards ſome object conſidered as 
good; or a propenſity to an object, in reſpect of the 
good that is apprehended in it. 

The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh appetite into voluntary and 
natural. 

The firſt is the will itſelſ, acting under a competent 
knowledge or information of the thing in hand: ſuch 
is the appetite or deſite of being happy. The ſecond is 
a kind of inſtinct, whereby we are mechanically driven 
to conſult our own preſervation, 

ea appetite is ſubdivided into concupiſcible, and 
iraſcible. 

Others again divide it into ſenſitive and rational. 


APPET1TE, ſenſitive, is that which ariſes from a notion of 


goodneſs in the object, as impreſſed by the impulſe of 
the ſenſes. 


APPETITE, rational, is that which ariſes from an appre- 


henſion of good in the object, as conceived by the under- 
ſtanding. 


APPETITE is reſtrained, by Hutcheſon, to ſuch of our 


deſires as have a previous painful and uneaſy ſenſation, 
antecedently to any opinion of good in the object; nay, 
ſo as that the object is often chiefly eſteemed good only 
for its allaying this pain or uneaſineſs, or if it give alſo 
poſitive pleafure, yet the uneaſy ſenſation is previous to, 
and independent of this opinion of good in it. 


APPETITES are paſſions directed to general objects, in 


contradiſtinction to paſſions directed to particular ob- 
jects, which retain their proper name. '[ hus we ſay, 
an appetite: for tame, for glory, for conqueſt, for riches ; 
but we ſay the paſſzon of love, of gratitude, of euvy, &c. 
Appetite may be alſo diſtinguiſhed from paſſion, ſince the 
latter has no exiſtence till a proper object be preſented ; 
whereas the former exiſts firſt, and then is directed to an 
object. Elem. Crit. vol. i. p. 44- 


APPETITE, in Medicine, is more particularly uſed to de- 


note a natural periodical call or deſire to eat and drink, 
in order to repair what had been waſted by the ſeveral 
excretions of the body. 

A loſs or proſtration of appetite is called ANOREXIA. 
A prepoſterous appetency of things not proper for food 
is called PICA, 

An immoderate appetite is called BULIMIA, or fames ca- 
nina, —Some, however, diſtinguiſh between the gen 
ute, and canine appetite; making it the diſtinguithing 
character of the latter, that it is attended with a lientery, 
or other cœliacal flux. 


APPETITE, exceſſive, See OREX1s, 


e term is chiefly uſed in matters of literature, for an | APPETITP, defective. The defect of appetite is of two 
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le, placed at the end of any piece, or 
3 to explain or proſecute ſomething there left 
"a ey, * draw concluſions therefrom.— In which 
8 word coincides with SUPPLEMENT, 
orgy: in Anatomy, is a part, in ſome meaſure, de- 
wh K another patt, to which however it adheres, 
guous, | 
— — appendices, of various figures, in 
3 oo parts of the body. ; 
1 wt oy ſome writers called appendix, or appen- 


bs wy to aſſures us, he never ſaw the appendix vermi- 
diſten ure of the human fcetuſes which he diſſected, 
It as a 2 mecontum, and therefore he cannot allow 

"etcrvorr of the feces during geſtation. From the 


s lacuna in the human appendix, and 


numerous mucou 


kinds, and is uſually divided, by medical writers, under 
two names, the anorexia and nauſea. 
The anorexia is a too great abſtinence from foods, which 
ſometimes has its origin from depravation of the ſto- 
mach, ſometimes from other cauſes more remote. 
The nauſea is defined to be a plenary abſtinence from 
foods, being a complaint of the fame nature and origin 
with the anorexia, but differing in degree. 
The ſigns are very obvious ſo far as a diſtaſte to food, 
which is common to both; but there is this difference, 
that in an anorexia the patients uſually eat ſomething, 
though without appetite, and are troubled always with a 
pain and unealineſs in the ſtomach after it ; but in the 
nauſea there is a greater diſreliſh of food of all kinds, and 
frequent ſtraining to vomit. Men of idle lives, and 
ſuch as drink too freely of ſtrong liquors, are ſubject to 
idiopathic 
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idiopathic defects of appetite, from actual injuries in che 
ſtomach; others labouring under the different diſeaſes 
before mentioned, are as = ſubject to the /ympromatic. 
People of a ſanguine habit, when afflicted with a loſs of 
appetite, always find great relief in acids of the milder 
kind; and thoſe of a leucophlegmatic habir are often 
cured by taking ſmall doſes of elixir proprietatis every day 
before ö Some perſons are very fond of external 
applications to the ſtomach in thoſe caſes, but theſe are 
rarely found to be of any great ſervice. Ihe beſt of 
them is a plaſter of tacamahaca, with oil of maſtic. 
APPIADEs, in Mythology, five divinities ſo called becauſe 
their temples were at Rome near the fountains of Appius ; 
viz. Venus, Pallas, Veſta, Concord, and Peace. 
APPIAN Way, a great Roman highway, paved by Appius 
Claudius, cenſor of Rome, in the 444th year of that 
city. It commenced at the gate Capenna, now called 
St. Sebaſtian's, and paſſing over the mountain called 
St. Angeli, croſſes the plain of Valdranus, the Palus 
Pontines, and ends at Capua. 
Caius Gracchus placed the ſmall columns called fermini, 
which marked the miles. 
APPLAUSE, properly ſignifies an approbation of ſome 
thing, witneſſed by clapping of hands. 
The word comes from the verb plaudere, to clap the hands. 
The ancient way of applauding by clapping the hands, is 
ſcarce retained any where but in colleges and theatres, — 
Such a tragedy was acted with great applauſe ; ſuch a 
ſtudent maintained a theſis with applauſe, &c. 
There were three ſpecies of applauſe, denominated from 
the different noiſes made in them, viz. bombus, imbrices, 
and teſſæ; the firſt a confuſed din, made either by the 
hands or the mouth; the ſecond and third by beating on 
a fort of ſounding veſlels placed in the theatres for this 
purpole. 
Perſons were inſtructed to give app/auſe with {kill ; and 
there were even maſters who proleſſed to teach the art. 
The proficients in this way let themſelves out for hire 
to the vain-glorious among the poets, actors, &c. and 
were properly diſpoſed to ſupport a loud applarſe. Theſe 
they called leni. 
At the end of the play, a loud peal of appianſe was ex- 
pected, and even aſked of the audience, either by the 
chorus, or the perſon who ſpoke laſt. The /crmula was, 
2 plaudite, or valete & plaudite. 
he plauſores, or applauders, were divided into chori, 
and diſpoſed in theatres oppoſite to each other, like the 
choriſters in cathedrals; ſo that there was a kind of con- 
cert of applanſes. 
APPLE-=tree, malus, in Botany. In the Linnæan ſyſtem, | 
this is a ſpecies of the pyrus, and belongs to the genus of 
icoſandria pentagynia, The characters of it are, that the 
branches ſpread, and are more deprefſed than thoſe of 
the pear-tree. The flower conſiſts of five leaves, which 
expand in form of a roſe. The fruit is hollowed about 
the foot-ſtalk, and is for the moſt part roundiſh, and 
umbilicated at the top; is fleſhy, and divided into five 
cells or partitions, in each of which is lodged one ob- 
long ſeed. "There are three ſpecies: the wild apple, 
with a very ſour fruit, commonly called crab the wild 
crab of Virginia, with a ſweet-ſcented flower: and the 
dwarf apple, commonly called Paradiſe apple. 
Apples are no natural fruit, but the mere creatures of art. 
1 he way of propagating them, is by ſowing kernels in 
the ground, which only produce crabs or wildings, dif- 
ferent in figure and taſte from the parent fruit. To 
turn theſe 10 apples of any particular kind, is the buſi- 
nels of engrafting. A cyon of an apple-tree inſerted into 
a crab- ſtock, occaſions the crab-tree from that time to 
produce apples of the fame quality with thoſe from 
whence the cyon was taken. Mr. Ray lays it down as a 
rule, that the fruit always follows the cyon. 
In the nurſeries, there are three ſorts of ſtocks generally 
uied to grait apples upon; the firſt are called free-/locks, 
which are raiſed from the kernels of all ſorts of apples 
indifferently, and by ſome theſe are alſo termed crab- 
ſtocks; for all thoſe trees which are produced from the 
ſceds before they are grafted, are termed crabs without 
any diſtinction. But ſuch ſtocks ſhould always be pre- 
ferred, as are raiſed from the kernels of crabs, where 
they are preſſed for verjuice; and ſeveral old writers on 
this ſubject are of the ſame opinion. Auſten, who 
wrote a hundred years ago, ſays, ** The ſtock which he 
accounts beſt for apple graſts is the crab, which is better 
than ſweeter apples to graft on, becauſe they are uſually 
free from canker, and will become very large trees, and 
I conceive will Jaſt longer than ſtocks of ſweeter apples, 
and wil! make fruits more ſtrong and hardy to endure 
froſts.”—It is very certain, that by frequent grafting 
ſome ſorts of apples upon free-ſtocks, the fruits have 
been rendered larger, but leſs firm, poignant, and of 
ſhorter duration, 1 he ſecond ſort of ſtocks is the Dutch 
creeper ; theſe are deligned to {tint the growth of trees, 
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and keep them within compaſs for dwarſs or eſpaliers 
The third fort is the Paradiſe apple, which is a very lo, 
ſhrub; ſo only proper for trees which are keyt id "he 
by way of curioſity, for theſe do not conting 
or the method of grafting, ſee ENR arTinG, 
For the method of planting orchards to the greateſſ profit 
the ſoil and ſituation is of great import. The bet fits. 
tion is the aſcent of gentle hills, facing the ſouth or ſouth. 
eaſt; but this aſcent muſt not be too ſteep, lelt the earth 
ſhould be waſhed down by heavy rains. 
The ground intended to be planted ſhould be well p. 
pared the year before, by thorough plowing. when p 
ſome dung be laid on, it will be of great ſervice to " 
trees, If, in the preceding ſpring, a crop of peaſe : 
beans is planted on the ground, ſo as that the — 
between the rows may be horſe-hoed, it will deſtroy the 
weeds, looſen the ground, and prove a good preparation 
for the trees; for the earth cannot be too much wroushs 
or pulverized for this purpoſe. Theſe crops will be of 
the ground, before the ſeaſon for planting the trees 
which is to be performed when they begin to ſhed thei 
leaves. 
In chuſing the trees, ſuch as are but of two years growth 
from the graft are to be preferred; old trees, or ſuch a; 
are grafted upon old ſtocks, ought never to be planted 
The diſtance they ſhould be planted at, where the (oil A 
good, muſt be fifty or ſixty feet; though forty feet may 
be ſuſficient where the land is not fo good: nothing can 
be of worle conſequence, than the crowding trees too 
cloſe together. 
When the trees are planted, they ſhould be ſtaked, to 
prevent their being ſhaken or blown out of the ground 
by ſtrong winds. But in doing this, particular care 
ſhould be taken to put ſtraw, hay-bands, or woollen 
cloth between the trees and the ſtakes, to prevent them 
from being rubbed or bruiſed by the ſtakes ; for if their 
bark ſhould be rubbed off, it will occaſon wounds 
which will not heal in ſeveral years, if they ever recover 
from them. If the winter ſhould prove very ſevere, it 
will be proper to cover the ground about their rocis 
with ſome muck, to prevent the young fibres from be- 
ing injured, 
It is a common practice in many parts of England, to 
lay the ground down for paſture, after the trees are 
grown pretty large in the orchards ; but this is by no 
means adviſeable, for trees of above twenty years growth 
have frequently been almoſt deſtroyed by horſes in the 
compaſs of one week: and if ſheep are put into the 
orchards, they will conſtantly rub themſelves againk 
the trees, and their greaſe ſticking to the bark, will ſtint 
their growth, and finally ſpoil them, Thereſore, 
wherever orchards are planted, it will be much better to 
keep the ground in tillage ; but whatever crops are ſown, 
ſhould not be too near the trees, leſt the nouriſhment 
ſhould be drawn away from them: nor ſhould the plough 
come too near the ſtems, leſt the roots and bark ihou!d 
be injured. But it will be of great ſervice to dig tos 
ground about the trees, where the plough docs nc! 
come, every ſpring and autumn, for five or {ix ye 
aſter planting; by which time the roots will have c. 
tended themſelves to a greater diſtance. 
In pruning orchard trees, nothing more ſhould be don, 
but to cut out all thoſe branches which croſs each other, 
and which if left would rub and tear off the bark {ron 
each other; as alſo decayed branches; but never i 
ſhorten any of their ſhoots. Branches broken by the 
wind, ſhould be cut off, either down to the diviſion 0: 
the branch, or cloſe to the ſtem from which it procecc 
all ſuckers or ſhoots from their ſtems ſhould be entich 
taken of: the belt time for this work is in Novembe, 
for it ſhould not be done in froſty weather, nor vie" 
the ſap begins to be in motion. 
In the planting eſpaliers, if there is an extent of grouni 
in the kitchen-garden, it will be proper to plant in thi 
manner not only ſuch ſorts as are for the ule 0! ihe 
table, but alſo a quantity of trees to ſupply the kitchen. 
Where the kitchen-garden is but ſmall, che latter mult 
be ſupplied from the ſtandard-trees ; but as ma 
theſe kitchen apples are large, and hang late in the at 
tumn, they are much more expoſed to ſtrong winds 0! 
ſtandards than in eſpaliers; for which reaion, bete 
the ground will admit of it, eſpaliers are to be prone ; 
The proper diſtance for thele trees is not leb we 
twenty-five or thirty feet, for ſuch ſorts as Are 922 
derate growth (if upon crab or free ſtocks) * f 
larger growing forts ſhould not be allowed let 2 
than thirty-five feet; which will be found near my 
it the ground is good, and the trees properly al, 
for, as their branches ſhould not be ſhortened, 
trained at their full length, in a few years they“ 
found to meet, _ 
The next thing to be obſerved, is the making f % 
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me eſprlier. This is of great conſequence 

3 3 be allowed Anal, other wiſe the 
er will make an irregular appearance. 

3 of trees is the next article; which ſhould be 
but one, or at moſt but two years old from the graft. 
The ſtocks ſhould be young, ſound and ſmooth, free 
from canker, which have not been cut down in the 
nurſery : when taken up, all the ſmall fibres ſhould be 
entirely cut off from their roots, which, if left on, would 
turn mouldy, decay, and obſtruct the new fibres in 
their growth; the extremities of the roots ſhould be 
ſhortened, and all bruiſed and miſplaced roots ſhould 
alſo be cut away. As to pruning the heads of theſe 
trees, nothing more need be done, than to cut off thoſe 
branches which cannot be trained to the line of the 
eſpalier. In planting, the roots ſhould not be placed too 
deep in the ground, eſpecially if the ſoil be moiſt, but 
rather elevated on a little hill, which it will be ne- 
ceſſaty to allow for the raiſing of the borders afterward. 
Thee trees ſhould be ſtaked like thoſe in the orchard, 
until the eſpalier is put to them, BEET 
In pruning theſe trees, the chief point is, never to 
ſhorten any of the branches, unleſs there is an abſolute 
want of ſhoots to fill the eſpalier; for where the knife 
js much uſed, it only multiplies uſeleſs ſhoots, and pre- 
vents their fruiting : ſo that the beſt method to manage 
theſe trees, is to go over them three or four times in the 
growing ſeaſon, and rub off all ſuch buds and ſhoots as 
are irregularly produced, training the others down to 
the ſtakes where they are to remain. If this 1s carefully 


minded in the ſummer, there will be little leſt to be done 


in the winter. The diſtances at which theſe branches 
ſhould be trained from each other, are, for the larger 
ſorts of fruit ſeven or cight inches, and for the imaller, 
five or ſix. If, contrary to theſe plain inſtruQtions, the 
trees are ſuffered to grow rude in ſummer, there will bc 
much difficulty to bring down the ſtubborn ſhoots aſter- 
ward, without breaking. All the ſorts of apples praduce 
their fruit upon curſons or ſpurs, ſo that theſe ſhould never 
be cut off, as they will continue fruitful for ſeveral years. 
The method of making ESPALIERS is exhibited under 
that article; it need only therefore be obſerved, that it 
will be beſt to deter making the efpalier, till the trees 
have had three or four years growth: for before that 
time, the branches may be ſupported by a few upright 
ſtakes, until there is a 1ufficiency of them to furnith the 
lower part. 
The beſt method of preſerving apples for winter uſe, 1s 
to let them hang upon the trees until there is danger of 
froſt, to gather them in dry weather, and then to lay 
them in large heaps to ſweat for a month or fix weeks 
They ought then to be carefully looked over, all which 
have the leaſt appearance of decay taken out, the ſound 
fruit wiped dry, and packed up in large oil jars, which 
have been thoroughly ſcalded and dry, and then {topped 
Cloſe, to exciude the air. If this plan is duly obſerved, 
the fruit will keep a long time ſound, and their fleth 
remain plump; whereas when expoſed to the air, their 
tkins will thrivel, and their pulp ſoften. See CyDes, 
and OrRcCyaRD. 
Among the various kinds of apples, ſome are uſed for the 
deſert, ſome for the kitchen, and ſome for cyder-making. 
hole uſed for the deſert, are the following, placed as 
they tucceſſively ripen after one another: the white jun- 
cating, the margaret apple, the ſummer pearmain, the 
tummer queening, the embroidered apple, the golden 
rennet, the ſummer white calville, the ſummer red 
aviile, the filver pippen, the aromatic pippen, /a reinette 
iſe, ia haute bonte, the royal ruſſetting, Wheeler's ruſſct, 
diarp's ruſſet, the ſpine apple, the golden pippen, the 
nonpareil, the Papi, or pomme d'api. 
hole ſor the kitchen uſe, in the order of their ripening, 
we theſe; the codling, the ſummer marygold, the ſum- 
mer red pcarmain, the Holland pippen, the Kentiſh pip- 
Leu, the courpendu, Loan's pearmain, the French rennct, 
* French pippen, the royal ruſſet, the monſtrous rennet, 
3 22 Pearmain, the pome violette, Spencer's pippen, 
Ti * uppen, and the oaken pipen. 
2 molt elteemed for cyder are, the Devonſhire royal 
Ane, the reditreak apple, the whitſour, the Hereford- 
une under-leaf, and the John apple, or deux annes, Cever- 
T s banger, and gennet moyle. Miller. 
vill Pole 1s compoled of ſour diſtinct parts, viz, the 
a © Parenchyme, the branchery, and the core. _ The 
Nd. cs = is only a dilatation of the outermolt {kin or 
* the bark of the branch on which it grew. The 
'. , 9/24 or pulp, as tender and delicious as it is found, 
or ſuperbic atation, or, as Dr. Grew calls it, a ſwelth 
This” ence of the inner part of the bark of the branch. 
. e not only from the viſible continuation of 
other, rom the one through the pedicle or ſlalk to the 


v ut alſo from the ſtructure common to both. 
or. 1, No 22. 
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The branchery or veſſels, are only ramifications of the 
woody part of the branch, ſent throughout all the parts 
of the parenchyma, the greater branches being made o 
communicate with each other by inoſculations of the 
leſs. Grew's Anat. of Veget. lib. i. cap. 6. lib. iv. 
cap. I. 

The appie core is originally from the pith of the branch; 
the ſap of which finding room enough in the paren- 
chyma, through which to diffuſe itſelf, quits the pith, 
which by this means hardens into core, 

The juice of apples is a menſtruum for iron. A ſolution 
of iron in the juice of the apples called golden rennets, eva- 
porated to a thick conſiſtence, proves an elegant chaly- 
beate, which keeps well. 

Dr. Lewis obſerves, that the young ſhoots of monk's 
rhubarb in the ſpring, approach in taſte to ſome ſorts of 
apples, and that of late they have been employed in that 
early ſeaſon, as a ſuccedaneum to apples for culinary pur- 
poſes. Neumann's Works, p. 361, w. 

Mr. Boyle has given ſeveral experiments on apples in the 
air-pump, and the production of air, &c. thereby. 
Vide Phil. Works abridg. tom. ii. p. 557, ſeq. 609. 630, 
ſeq. 645, ſeq. 

APPLE is allo a name given to divers fruits, bearing ſome 
reſemblance in hgure, rotundity, and the like, to the 
orchard apple. 

APPLE, Atam's. See Cir Ro, and Pomum ADAM. 

APPLE, bitter, a name ſometimes given to the fruit of the 
COLOCYNTHI1S. 

APPLE, blad, caftus. See Melon Tris TLE. 

APPLE, cuſtard, annona, in Botany; a genus of the polyandria 

polygyna claſs. Its characters are theſe; the flower hath 
in ſome ſpecies three, in others fix petals, three large, 
and three alternately ſmaller. The germen becomes an 
oval or oblong fruit, having a ſcaly rind and one cell, 
in which are lodged many oval ſmooth ſeeds. There arg 
eight ſpecies. 
Theſe plants, which are natives of the warm parts of 
America, are too tender to produce fruit in this country, 
runs they are only preferved for the beauty of their 
eaves, 

APPLE, dwarf. See Dw ARF-trees. 

APPLE-fiy, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by authors 
to a imall green fly ſound ſometimes within an apple, 
and hatched of a worm or maggot, very frequently 
tound infeſting that fruit. 

APPLE, love. See LYCOPERSICON. 

APPLE, nad. See Map apple, 

APPLE, male balſam, momordica. See Male BALsam pole. 

APPLE, marchaſite, ſo called by Dr. Grew, on account of 

its figure, as being round except on one fide, where it 
falls in, and has a ſtalk like a young apple, Muſ. Reg. 
Soc. P. 3. 5 2. cap. 3. 
Among the ancient ornaments of churches, we read of 
golden apples, poma aurea; by which it ſhould ſeem, we 
are to underſtand the globular parts of candleſticks. Du- 
Cange. 
Some ancient cuſtomaries alſo ſpeak of apples of wax, 
POMA de Cera. 

Apr, May. See DucK's fozt. 

APPLES, cat, are a kind of excreſcences or exudations of 
the nutritious juice of that tree, joined with ſome degree 
of putreſaction. 

The like are ſometimes alſo found on willows, 

APPLE, of the eye. See PUPIL, 

APPLE, pine. Dee PINE apple. 

APPLE, prick/e, is remarkable for the ſeveral tuſſucks or 
bunches of thorns, with which it is armed all around; 
each bunch conſiſting of fix or eight thorns, ſome erect, 
others couched a little, and crooked outwards, of ſeveral 
lengths, from one inch to above two. 

APPLE, ſoap, ſapindus. See SOAP berry tree. 

APPLE, far, chryſoplyllum, in Botany; a genus of the 
pentandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: it 
hath a bell-ſhaped flower, cut at the brim into ten ſeg- 
ments, which are alternately ſpread open; and five 
ſhort /famina, with a roundiſh germen, which becomes a 
pulpy fruit with ten cells, in four or five of which is 
lodged a fingle feed. There are two ſpecies, natives of 
the Welt-Indies. 

APPLE, thorn. See "THORN apple. 

APPLICATE, APpPLICATA, Ordinate APPLICATY, in 
Geometry, is a right line drawn acroſs a curve, ſo as to be 
biſected by the diameter thereof, 

Applicate is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call ordinate, 

APPLICATE number. See CONCRETE. 

APPLICATION, the act of applying one thing to another, 
by approaching or bringing them nearer together. 

Motion is defined by a ſucceſſive application of any thing 
to different parts of ſpace. 

The application of a velicatory to the neck, or other part, 
produces an irritation of the bladder, 
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The true and great ſecret in phyſic is, how to apply a 
medicine, not how to make it. 

APPLICATION is alſo uſed for the adjuſting, accommo- 
dating, or making a thing quadrate to another. 

Thus we fay, the N of a fable, &c. 

APPLICATION, in Theology, is particularly uſed, by ſome 
divines, for the act whereby our Saviour transfers, or 
makes over to us, what he had earned or purchaſed by 
his holy life, and death. 
Accordingly it is by this application of the merits of 
Chriſt, that we are to be juſtified, and intifled to grace 
and glory. 

The ſacraments are the ordinary means, or inſtruments, 
whereby this application is effected, 

APPLICATION is ſometimes alſo uſed in Geometry, for 
what in Arithmetic we call DIvIs1ON: 

APPLICATION alſo ſignifies the fitting or applying of one 
quantity to another, whoſe areas, but not figures, arc 
the ſame. 

Thus Euclid ſhews how, on a right line given, to app! 
a parallelogram that ſhall be equal to a right-lined figure 
iven. 

APPLY, among Mathematicians, ſometimes ſignifies to 
transfer a line given into a circle, moſt commonly, or 
into any other figure; fo that its ends may be in the 
perimeter of the figure. 

Arpry denotes alſo as much as divide, eſpecially among 
Latin writers; who, as they ſay, duc AB in CB, draw 
AB into CB, when they would have AB multiphed 
by CB; or rather when they would have a right-angled 
parallelogram made of thoſe lines: fo they fay, pic 
AB ad CB, apply AB to CB, when they would have 
CB divided by AB; 


which is thus expreſſed, 1 
FFPOGCIATURA, in Musi, according to Graffineau, 


is when in any part of a ſong, there are two notes at 
ſome diſtance from one another, as a third, or fifth ; 
and in finging ſuch paſſage, the muſicians put in ſmall 
intermediate notes, aſcending, or deſcending: as iz e 
example A. 
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But the appoggiatura is not always intermediate, unleſs it 

be in the order of time (ſee the examples B and C); nor 

is it confined to diſtant notes. It may be uſed in paſſing 
from a note to the neareſt ſound either above or below 

it. See the examples D, E, and F. 

The appogeratura is commonly marked by a ſmaller kind 

of note, as in the examples before given, aud is cflential 

to muſical taſte and expreſſion. 

The word is derived from appoggiare, to lean on. 
APPOINTEE, a ſoot-ſoldier in the French army, &c. 
| who for his long ſervice, and biavery, receives pay 
| above private ſentinels. 
| Theſe have been ſuppreſſed in France, except in the 
regiment of French guards, where forty appointees are 


j 'T {till retained to each company of 150 men. 
\ | Till the year 1670, they had alſo captains and lieutenants 


under the appellation of appointees, who, without refiding 
in the regiment, received their pay. See ANSPESSADES. 

APPOINTEE, in Heraldry, is when two or more things are 
placed touching each other at the points or ends. 

APPOINTMENT, a penſion or falary given by great lords 
and princes to perſons of worth and parts, in order to 
retain them in their ſervice. - 

"The term is chiefly uſed among the French, —The king 
of France gives large appointments to ſeveral of the officers 
in his ſervice. 

Appointments differ from wages, in that the latter are 
fixed and ordinary, being paid by the ordinary trea- 
ſurers; whereas appointments are annual gratifications 
granted by brevet for a time uncertain, and are paid out 

T7 of the privy purſe. 

APPORTIONMENT, or APPORCIONMENT, APPOR- 
TIONAMENTUM, in Law, a dividing of a rent into two 
or more parts, or portions, according as the land whence 
it iſſues is divided among two, or more proprietors. 

Thus if a man, having a rent-ſervice iſſuing out of land, 
purchaſe a part of the land; the rent ſhall be apportioned, 
according to the value of the land.—-So if a man let 
l.nds for years, reſerving rent, and a ſtranger afterward 
recover part of the lands, the rent ſhall be apportioned. 
But a rent-charge cannot be apportioned, nor things that 
are entire; as if one hold land by ſervice, to pay to his 
lord yearly at ſuch a feaſt a hone, or a roſe; there, if 
the lord purchaſe a part of the land, this ſervice is to- 
tally e tinct; becauſe ſuch things cannot be divided 
without hurt to the whole, —But if part of the laud, out 
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of which a rent-charge iſſues, deſcends to the gratt 

of the rent, this (hall be apportioned —A man 3 
part of the land where he hath common appendant — 
common ſhall be , apportioned: of common appurtenant , 
is otherwiſe ; and if by the act of the party, the c 5 
mon is extinct. Common appendant and puren, 
may be apportioned on alienation of part of the land f 
which it is appendant or Nr 
nerally are entire, and cannot be apportioned by the i 
the partyz a contract may not be divided or apportioned 
ſo as to ſubject a man to two actions. Dany, Abr. 50s, 
1 Inſt, 149 5 

APPOSAL Veri, is the charging them with money 
received on their account in the exchequer, 22 & , 
Car. II. ; 

APPOSER fignifies an examiner. In the court of «. 
chequer, there is an officer called the foreign apprſer 
In the office of confirmation, in the firſt licurgy af 
Edward VI. the rubric directs the biſhop, or ſuch 3s ho 
ſhall appoint, to appeſe a child; and a biſhop's examin. 
ing chaplain was anciently called his poſer, 

APPOSITION, from ad; to, and pono, I put, the act of 
putting or applying one thing to another. 

APPOSITION is uſed in Phyſics, in ſpeaking of bodies which 
derive their growth from the adjunction or union cf 
neighbouring bodies. 

Moſt bodies of the foſſil or mineral kingdom are formed 
by juxta-poſitions, or the appoſitions of parts, brought to 
join and adhere to cach other. 

APpPostTION, in Grammar, denotes the putting two or 
more ſubſtantives together in the ſame caſe, and with. 
out any copulative conjunction between them. 

Thus, Flanders, bloody theatre, horrible ſcene of war; 
love, enemy of human quiet; peace, parent of riches, 
ſource of faction, &c. ' 

APPOSITORIUM, in Chemiftry, denotes a veſſel made of 
earthen-ware or glaſs, of a conical figure, whoſe bigger 
end receives the neck of a retort, while the narrower is 
inſerted into the receiver. 

Its uſe is, where a ſtrong open fire is required, to prerent 
the red hot retort, by the immediate contact of its neck, 
from burſting the receiver. 

APPRAISER, from ad, to, and pretium, value, one who 

rates, or ſets a value upon goods, &c. He muſt bea 
{ſkilful and honeſt perſon, It is not a buſineſs of itſelf, 
but is practiſed by brokers of houſcbold furniture, to 
which ſet of men the word is chicky applied. Yet up- 
holſterers and other brokers are employed, or even 2 
perſon or perſons who are ſuppoſed to be {killed in the 
commodities to be appraiſed or valued hey are en- 
ployed in cafes of death, exetutions brought in upon 
goods, or of ſtock to be turned over from one p«r{onto 
another, or divided between copartners; and arc cid 
ſworn appraiſers, trom their taking an oath to do jultce 
between party and party. 
They ſometimes appraiſe on behalf of both ſides. eich 
party agreeing to have the ſame appraiſer or appraiſers; 
ſometimes in oppoſition, each party chuſing one or mor? 
of a fidez and ſometimes by commillion or deputation df 
truſtees, maſters in chancery, &c. 

APPREHENSION, in Logic, denotes the fimple attention 
of the mind to an object preſented either to our ſenſe, ct 
our imagination, without paſſing a judgment, or makitg 
any inference, 

The word literally denotes the action of the hands 
whereby it takes hold of, and graſps any thing; being 
formed of ad, and prehendo, I catch. 

In this ſenſe, apprehenſion differs from notion, as the act of 
the mind, whereby a notion is formed, differs from an? 
of the mind, whereby we attend to a notion already formed: 

APPREHENSION is likewiſe uſed to expreſs an inadequ#"* 
and imperfect idea: and thus it is applied to our Kuck 
ledge of God, in contradiſtinction to comprehenſion. , F 

APPREHENSION, in Law, ſignifies the ſeizing 2 CMP 
in order to bring him to juſtice. See ARREST- 40 

APPRENDRE, in our Ancient Law-Books, a tee or pre 
be taken or received. 1 

APPRENTICE, from apprendre, to learn, one vio 
bound by covenant to ſerve a tradeſman 01 artificer 
certain time; uſually ſeven yearsz upon condidon 9 
maſter's inſtructing him in his art or myſtery. 4 
Apprentices may likewiſe be bound to huſpandeett, 
even to gentlemen ; and they, as well as tradeſmen. eÞ 
compellable to take the children of the poor, 3 
overſeers, with the conſent of two juſtices, may 
till the age of twenty-four years. App! ents 3 
diſcharged on reaſonable cauſe; but if any, want 
mium has been leſs than ten pounds, run . 190 
their maſters, they are compellable to ſerve out 10 gl 

of abſence, or give ſatisfaction for it, at an) 6 

within ſeven years after expiration of the olige 

tract, Apprentices gain a ſettlement in that P kl 

they laſt ſerved forty days; and by the 5th 0 ; 6 6 
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ho they have been inſtructed, in any part of England. 


the reſolutions of the courts have in general 
iter confined than er _ op 7 1 of this ſta- 
Blackſtone's Com. vol. 1. p. 426, &c. 
41 the ſons of tradeſmen, living in their father's 
houſe till ſeventeen years of age, are reputed to have 
ſerved an apprenticeſhip. In that country, the times/ of 
ſerving are different in the different profeſſions, from 
three years to eight. —After ſerving out an apprenticaſbip. 
the perſon becomes what they call an aſpirant, or candi- 
date for maſter-ſhip, and is to be examined by proper 
officers as to his {kill and proficiency, and alſo to exhibit 
a chef d'oewvre or maſter-piece in the art he has been bred 
to, before he be ſuffered to ſet up to practiſe for himſelf. 
And the cuſtom of France in regard to apprentices, is not 
unworthy the imitation of other nations, 
Anciently, benchers in the inns of court were called 
apprentices of the LAW, in Latin apprenticii juris nobiliores; 
as appears by Mr. Selden's note on Forteſcue: and ſo 
me leatned Plowden ſtiles himſelf. See Bexcnues. 
Sir Henry Finch, in his Nomotechnia, writes himſelf, 
apprentice de ley : Sir Edward Coke, in his Init. ſays, 
apprenticii legis, in pleading, are called, homines conſliarii, 
& in lege peritt ; * in another place, apprentices and 
other counſellors of law. 
APPROACH. See Access and APPROXIMATION. 
The curve of equable approach, acceſſus equabilis, firſt pro- 
ſed by M. Leibnitz, has given the analyſts ſome 
trouble. — The buſineſs is to find a curve, wherein a 
body deſcending by the ſole power of gravity ſhall ap- 
proach the horizon equally in equal times.—This curve 
has been found by Bernouilli, Varignon, Maupertuis, 
and others, to be the ſecond cubical parabola, ſo placed 
as that its point of regreſſion is uppermoſt. Vide Hitt. 
Acad. R. Sciences, an. 1699, p. 82. Idem, an. 1730, 
. 129. Mem. p. 333. 
. ph in 3 is uſed in ſpeaking of the me- 
thod of inarching . which is called 
GRAFTING by approach. 
Some phyſicians alſo ſpeak of a method of curing diſeaſes 
by touching or approach. See APPROXIMATION. 
APPROACHES, in Portification, the ſeveral works made 
by the beſiegers for advancing or getting nearer to a for- 
ticls, or place beſieged. See Tab. Fortif. fig. 21. 
Such are trenches, mines, ſaps, lodgments, batteries, 
alleries, epaulments, &c. 
N Fs or Lines of AyPROACHn, are particularly 
uſed for trenches dug in the ground, and their earth 
thrown up on the fide next the place beſieged ; under 
ſhelter or deſence whereof the beliegers may approach, 
without loſs, to the parapet of the covered way; and 
plant guns, &c. wherewith to cannonade the place. 
-_ 12 of approach are to be connected by parallels or 
ines of communication. 
The beſieged frequently make counTER-approaches, to in- 
terrupt and defeat the enemies approaches. 
The ancients made their approaches towards the place 
beſieged, much after the ſame manner as the moderns. 
M. de Follard ſhews, that they had their trenches, their 
laps, parallels, &c. which though uſually held of modern 
invention, appear to have been practiſed long before, by 
the Greeks, Romans, Aſiatics, &c. In Polyb. t. ii. p. 161. 
APPROACHING, in Fowling, a term uſed to expreſs 
ſuch devices as are contrived for the getting within ſhot 
of ſhy birds. It is principally uſed in marſhy low places. 
The beſt method of approaching is by means of three 
hoops, tied together at proper diſtances, * according to 
the height of the man that is to uſe it, and having 
ughs of trees tied all round it, with cords to hang it 
over his ſhoulders; a man getting into this, conceals 
himſelf, and approaches by degrees towards his game in 
the form of a moving buſh. 
Geeſe, ducks, and teal, quit the waters in the evening, 
and paſs the night in the fields, but at the approach of 
morning they return to the water again, and even when 
ow the water they will retite to great diſtances, on the 
8 of a horſe or cow, ſo that the buſineſs of 
4 ming horſe is of Jittle uſe ; but this device of 
2 ung by the moving buſh, ſucceeds tolerably well 
been f 1on. a ſtate or diſpoſition of the mind 
te "A put a value upon, or become pleaſed with, 
pine; by "a or thing, Moraliſts are divided on the 
i 3 © ot efprobation, or the motive which determines 
hem bs 8 and diſapprove. The Epicureans will 
which = only SEL F-intereſt ; according to them, that 
ls its 8 any agent to approve his own action. 
even the tendency to his private happineſs; and 
ther eau Pprobation of another's action flows from no 
eſs of the ut an opinion of its tendency to the ,happi- 
ers reſo] *pprover, either immediately or remotely. 
Ve approbation into a moral ſenſe, or a prin- 


they have an excluſive right to exerciſe the trade in | 
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ciple of benevolence, by which we are determitiet| is 
approve every kind affection either in ourſelves or others; 
and all publicly uſeful actions, which we imagine to flow 
from ſuch affection, without any view to our own private 
happineſs. 

Dr. Adam Smith thinks it needleſs to introduce any new 
power of perception, in order to account for the prin- 
ciple of approbation; and apprehends, that fympathy is 
ſufficient to account for all the effects aſcribed to this 
peculiar faculty. "This ſyſtem places virtue in utility, 
and accounts for the pleaſure with which the ſpectator 
ſurveys the utility of any quality from ſympathy with the 
happineſs of thoſe who are affected by it; This hm, 
he obſerves, is different both from that by which we 
enter into the motives of the agent, and from that by 
which we go along with the gratiturle of the perſons 
who are benefited by his actions: and he ſays, it is the 
ſame principle with that by which we approve of a well- 
contrived machine. 

According to others, reaſon or the underſtanding, the 
ſame faculty by which we diſtinguiſh between truth and 
falſehood, enables us to diſtinguiſh between what is fit 
and unht, amiable and odious, both in actions and af- 
ſections: and they argue, that ſuch are the natures cf 
certain actions, that when perceived, as they are, by a 
reaſonable being, there muſt reſult in him certain emo- 
tions and affections. An excellent writer adds, that in 
contemplating the actions and affections of moral agents, 
we have both a perception of the underſtanding and a 
feeling of the heart; and the latter, or the effects in us 
accompanying our moral perceptions, are deducible from 
two ſprings. T hey partly depend on the poſitive conſti- 
tution of our natures; but the moſt ſteady and univerſal 
ground of them 1s the eſſential congruity between the 
object and the faculty. 

Hutcheſon's Inquiry, &c. Tract 2. ſect 4. and ET. on, 
Paſſ. p. 207. Smith's Theory of Mor. Sent. Parts 4. 
and 6. Cudworth's Immut. Mor. B. 1. Price's Re- 
view, &c. ch. 2. 

APPROBATION, in Civil Law. It is a maxim among ci- 
vilians, Approbare dicitur gut non improbat. He is judged 
i9 approve who does not diſapprove. 

By the civil law, a mere approbation of a crime after 
commiſſion, does not make a perſon guilty, but an p- 
probation attended with fact, is equivalent to a command. 

APPROBATION is more particularly uſed, in ſpeaking of 
recommendations of books, given by perſons qualified 
or authorized to Judge of them. 

Thoſe appointed to grant licences, and imptimaturs, 
frequently expreſs their apprebatians of books. 

Books were formerly ſubjected to a licenſer in England, 
ſec 13th Car. 2. c. 32. which act is long ſince expired; 
and being incompatible with the noble principles of the 
REVOLUTION, has never ſince, and we hope never will 
be, revived. 

APPROPBIARE ad honorem, in Law, ſignifies to bring a 
MANOR within the extent and liberty of ſuch an 
HONOUR, ; 

APPROPRIARE communam, in Law, ſignifies to diſcommon, 
i. e. to ſeparate and incloſe any parcel of land, which be- 

fore was open common. 

APPROPRIATE, AyPROPRIATED, in Philoſophy, is un- 
derſtaod of ſomething which is indeed common to 
ſeveral ; yet, in ſome reſpects, is peculiarly attributed to 
one, 

APPROPRIATE, in Law, is underſtood of a church or be- 
nefice, the patronage whereof is annexed to ſome 
church-dignitary, who appoints a vicar to ſerve the cure; 
the patron receiving the chief produce of it. 

There are computed to be in England 3845 churches 
appropriate and impropriate. 

APPROPRIATION, the act of appropriating, 1. e. of ap- 
plying a church-benefice, which of its own nature is 
juris divini, and no perſon's patrimony, to the proper 
and perpetual uſe of ſome religious community, to enjoy 
for ever. 

T his contrivance ſeems to have ſprung from the inte- 
reſted policy of the monaltic orders, who begged and 
bought, for maſſes and obits, and ſometimes even for 
money, all the advowſons within their reach, and then 
appropriated the benefices to their own corporation, By 
a clauſe in the ſtatutes of the 27th of Hen. 8. c. 28. and 
the 31ſt of Hen. 8. c. 13. which diſſolved the monaſte- 
ries, the appropriations of the ſeveral parſonages were 
given to the king, in as ample a manner as they were 
before held by the abbots, &. The alien PRIORIES had 
in former reigns been diſſolved, and aſſigned to the 
crown: and from theſe two ſources have ariſen all the 
lay appropriations or ſecular parſonages now in the king- 
dom; theſe having been afterwards granted from time io 
time by the crown. 2 
Appropriation is where the advowſon of a parſonage is 
given or belongs to any biſhoprick, religious houſe, _ 
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| lege, &c. and to their ſucceſſors; ſo that the houſe or cube in the provoſed £ "of „ — 
110 | body is both patron and parſon, and ſome one of the ab or * ben ide '4/ 4 154 
BY members officiates as vicar. T3730 +355 &c. and / a* +4 =, 
| It is called appropriation, becauſe the profits of the living F => r n 
| are appropriated to the uſe of the patrons ; ſo that par- 3 x Sl 4 1 . 
ſons, though they are not ordinarily accounted domini gaaa+b _— $47 ws 33 + 32 Ke. 
uſufruftuarit, having no right of fee-hmple; yet, by will be eaſy and expeditious approximations tg th ſo 
| | reaſon of the perpetuity of their ſucceſſion, are here | and cube root. © Iquare 


reputed owners of the fee-ſimple, and are therefore called To extract the rut of an equation by Appro:: 17 A110 
* » * 


it! proprietarii. : : a —1 e, 
| | To make an appropriation, after licence obtained of the N N N 7 7 > equation * 
1, king in chancery, the conſent of the dioceſan, patron, faction, whereby the BEA r Fen dence the 
ih and incumbent, is neceſſary, if the church be full; if e thor of the roo en eicher exceeds 6. 
I it be void, the dioceſan and the patron, upon the king's 6h 6 12 
1 licence, may conclude it. "IT T1 ” +) 
" To diſſolve an appropriation, it is enough to preſent a EO 07 
i clerk to the biſhop, and for him to inſtitute and induct him: ad La Bo |. 
for, that once done, the benefice returns to its former —7+ilz+y=0 
| nature. his is called DIs APPROPRIATION. See Since the powers of fractions are continuaily decreq; 
1 Blackſtone's Com. vol. I. p. 385, &c. ed. 4. and we only here want a root nearly true ; * NN 
1 APPROVEMENT, APPROVEAMENTUM, or APPRO-| away: upon which, x = 
i VIAMENTUM, is ſometimes uſed in ancient writers for —7 + 11y=0 
1 — improvement, or rile of the YALUE and worth of a 5 = nearly =0.6 
I! thing. N — 
| [| Thus to approve, approbare, is to make the beſt benefit Wherelore x=8+0.6=8.6 
10 of a thing, by increaſing the rent, &c. Cum omnibus Suppoſe x=8.6+y. Then 
I! appreviamentis, & aliis pertinentiis ſuis, &c. * 873964 17.254 
{ Hence, in ſome ancient ſtatutes, bailiffs of lords in —x=—43=—5y 
their franchiſes are called their approvers. —31 230 


A bailiff is not to think it below him to approve, approvare, 73.96 —43—31 417.25 5 


6 his maſter's ds ; but of his barley to make mait, of his 2 1 
| li wool to Ae &c. : AE. 
5 APPROVEMENT is more particularly uſed where a man e.. 
at) hath common in the lord's waſte, and the lord incloſeth Y=0.04—12.2==0.0032 
| art of the waſte for himſelf ; leaving ſuſſicient common, _ 5 
i with egreſs and regreſs, for the commoner, Reg. Jud. nme #=0.04+ 0.0032=P.6032 
1 8. 9 ä Suppoſe g * 8. 6032 45 then will 
1 APPRO VER, in our Laws, one who, confeſſing felony in x =74-01505024 +17 2064 + y* 
if himſelf, appealeth or impeacheth another or more of his 7 
1 accomplices. zesse 
fl He is ſo called from the French approuver, comprobare, — 0.0009497 6— 12.2004 y=0 
1 becauſe he muſt prove what he hath alledged in his ap- y=0.000094970— 12.20640000 
1 peal. This proof was anciently either by battle, or by =0.000077808 
1 the country, at the choice of the appellee: and the form hd —=86 58088 . 
it of this accuſation may be found in Crompt. Juſt. 250. Therefore x=5.0032 +0.000077508 =8.6032 7798, 
See alſo Bracton, lib. 3. Staundf. Pl. Cor. 52. Suppoſe, again, the root of a cubic equation x* + 2 
AyrPRoVERS of the king, are thoſe who have the letting of | 243x—70=0 be required by approximation ; here let the 
the king's DEMESNES in ſmall manors, &c. root be 5+y, ſince the terms are omitted wherein f 
' In the itatute of the 1ſt of Ed. 3. c. 8. ſheriſſs are called | and y* are found; there is no neceſſity tor exprelling 
f the king's approvers. them in the transformation of the equation, Was- 
| It being in the diſcretion of the court to ſuffer one to be | fore, we find 
| an approver, this method of late hath ſeldom been prac- x*=125-F 75). 00 
| tiſed. But we have in caſes of burglary and robbery on + 2x*Z50+20).,.. 
1 the highway, what ſeems to amount to the ſame by ſta- —23x=—lI15-23y 
tute; it being ordained, that where perſons charged —70=—70 
Þ with ſuch crimes out of priſon, diſcover two others —10+72y=0 
| | | concerned in the crime, they ſhall have a pardon, &c. rg nn en 
1 Stat. 5th Anne, c. 31. r 1 
i APPROVER 1s 2 uſed in 2222 Mriters, for | Therefore x=$5+0.1=5.1 A 
Us a bailiff or land ſteward, appointed to have the care of a — . il 
bs | manor, franchiſe, or the like, and improve and make — 58 3 3 = ow mw 
1 the moſt of it for the beneſit of his maſter. Ia CO pb ! 
il | In this ſenſe, the word is alſo written appruare. Pap ee due SEE 
of! | APPROVERS are called, in Middle-age IA riters, probatores _ ; rye 4 * 35 
Th 1 and apprebatores. 3 
| APPROXIMATION, from ad, and proximus, near to, in —2.029+75-43)=0 A 
' | Ariihmetic and Algebra, a continual approach {till nearer 75:4339=2-029 
, ' and nearer to a root or _ ſought, without a poſlibi- y=2.029=75.43=0.0348 
IT lity of cver arriving at it exactly. * 2 
i" We have divers elk of approximation delivered by Water ideen zem 3 
N | Wallis, Raphſon, Halley, &c. all of them being no other And after the ſame manner might one proce* de BY 
[ than ſeriefes inſinitely converging, or approaching till | nity, approximating by every ſucceſſive operation ne 


1 : : A 7 Aion. 

" nearer to the quantity required, according to the nature | to the exact value of the root of the propoicd = 100 

1 of che ferias: The rectiſſcation and quadrature of the circle, togetncr vt 
| 


| 'Y i It is evident, that if a number propoſed be not a true many other problems both in geometry and algebra, afford 
19 ſquare, it is in vain to hope for a juſt quadratic root | inſtances of approximation. See EQUATION. | kind 

a thereof, explicable by rational numbers, integers or | APPROXIMATION, in Medicine, denotes a magnetic9 Come 
1 fractions; whence, in ſuch caſes, we mult content our- | of cure, or method of tranſplanting a dilcale b 
| f ſelves with approximations, ſomewhat near the truth, other ſubject, whether animate or vegetable, Dy 


without pretending to accuracy: and ſo for the cubic | ing it in immediate contact with the patient. he hand 


| | | root, of what is not a perfect cube; and the like for ſu- | APPUL, in the Manege, q. d. reſt or ſtay upon! 1 
is the reciprocal eſfort between the horſe's mou | 


1 perior powers. zan of the bid? 
| 1 | This the ancients were aware of, and accordingly they | the bridle-hand ; or the ſenſe of the action oft 
| had their methods of approximation; which, though | on the hand of the horſeman. or ſtay ai 


1 ſcarce applied by them beyond the quadratic, or perhaps | A juſt appui of the hand is the nice bearing ub x 
the ads root, on yet — 3 by = — the bridle; ſo that the horſe, being awed by yo * 
juſtments, to the ſuperior powers alſo: as is ſhewn in] bility and tenderneſs of his mouth, dares not a 
the Philoloph. Tranlat. N 215. or Ph. Tr. ab. vol. i. much upon the bit-mouth, nor check or beat vp® 

. 98. ib. vol. iv. p. 80. hand to withſtand it. th, bt 
f there be a non-quadratic or non-cubic number; the| A dull appui, is when a horſe has a good 6a hex 
former being expreſſed by 4 f, and the latter by | his tongue is ſo thick, that the bit CARE ay ries as the 
aaa +b, where aa and aaa are the greateſt ſquare and * the bars; the tongue not being fo fene fu, 
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, the like effect is ſometimes owing to the 
AN, * lips.— A horſe is ſaid to have no appui, 
Ia he dreads the bit-mouth ; is too apprehenſive of 
8 hand, and cannot bear the bit. — He is ſaid to have 

ut 
2 — hardily, upon the bit —Horſes deſigned 
be the army, ought to have a full appui upon the 

ABPULSE, from ad, and pulſo, I act on, in a general ſenſe, 
a thing's being brought to, or in contact with another. 
Articulation is either by appulſe, i. e. when one of the 
moveable organs touches and reſts on ſome of thoſe 
which are immoveable ; or without appulſe, only by in- 
clination of the moveable organ to the immoveable. 

AppuUlsE of cattle, appulſus pecoris, in the Civil Law, the 
right of driving them to water. 

Arrbrsg. in A/tronomy, the approach of any planet to a 
conjunction with the ſun, or a ſtar. f . 

It is a ſtep towards a tranſit, occultation, conjunction, 
eclipſe, &C. 

M. Flamſted, M. de la Hire, and others, have given 
obſervations of the moon's appulſes to the Pleiades, 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 76. p. 361. M. Acad. Scienc. an. 


70 0 

Ihe appulſes of the planets to the ſixed ſtars have always 
been of great uſe to aſtronomers, in ordec to fix the places 
of the former. The ancients, wanting an eaſy method 
of comparing the planets with the ecliptic, which is not 
viſible, had ſcarce any other way of fixing their ſitu- 
ations, but by obſerving their tract among the fixed 
ſtars, and remarking their appr/ſes to ſome of thoſe viſible 
points. Hiſt, Acad. Science. an. 1710. p. 417. 

Dr. Halley has publiſhed a method of determining the 
places of the planets, by obſerving their near appulſes to 
the fixed ſtars. Phil. Trant. N 369. 

The beit method of diſcovering the longitude at ſea, is 
by obſervations of the appulſes of the moon to the fixed 
ſtars. Sce LONGITUDE, 
Of all the celeſtial obſervations hitherto made, none are 
capable of ſo perfect an exaCtneſs, as the near appulſes 
of the moon and planets to the fixed ſtars; for though 
the places of the ſtars have not as yet attained their ulti- 
mate preciſion, yet ſuch obſervations are ever good. the 
places of the planets being thereby aſcertained in propor- 
tion to the correctneſs of any catalogues that may be 
made hereafter. But the ordinary number of ſtars, with 
which the planets may be thus compared, being ſmall, 
the opportunities of obſerving are conſequently rare ; 
whence appears the great uſe of a full catalogue of all the 
teleſcopal ſtars within the zodiac, viz. that thereby op- 
portunities of obſerving appulſes may be more frequent. 
vince the royal obſervatory at Greenwich was put under 
Dr. Halley's care, he endeavoured to put himſelf in a 
condition to ſupply the many and great vacancies to be 
met with in the preſent zodiac ; and for the ſervice of 
aitronomy publiſhed a map, or planiſphere of the ſtarry 
zodiac ; wherein are accurately laid down all the ſtars, 
to which the moon's appulſe has ever been obſerved in 
any part of the world, Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. vi. p. 


170. 

APPURTENANCES, or ApPERTINANCES, in Crmmon 
* things belonging to ſome other as their 
principal. | 
the word is formed of ad, to, and pertinere, to belong. 
Appurtenantes may either be chings corporeal, as hamlets 
clonging to a chief manor; or incorporeal, as libertics 
and ſervices of tenants. Sec APPENDANT. 

APRICO of Armeniaca, or Præcocia mala, in Botany, a 
well-known fruit, The characters of this tree are, that 
the flower is compoſed of five large roundiſh petals, 
which ſpread open, whoſe baſe is inſerted in the em- 
palement. In the center is placed a round germen, at- 
tended by upwards of twenty awl-ſhaped /amina. The 
Lezmen alterwards becomes a roundiſh pulpy fruit, having 
a longitudinal furrow, incloſivg a roundiſh nut, which 
8 a little compreſſed on the fides. The ſpecific title 
"ay by Linnæus to the apricet, is prunus fliribus fubſeſſi- 
8 folis ſubcordatis : and he ranges it in the claſs of 
Pants, intitled 7coſandria monogynia. 
ay are ſeven varieties ; the Maſculine, Orange, Al- 

* oman, Turkey, Breda, and Bruſſels, ApRicorTs : 
he on. * in the order here enumerated, 

a nc es cultivating and propagating the ſeveral 
3 is kruit, is this: they are all to be propagated 

ben 3 them on plum-ſtocks, and will readily 

nm almoſt any ſpecies of plum, provided that the 
in a thriving condition. 

3 22 8 are beſt to be made 

all the reſt are to be propagated againſt 
war and thould have an eaſt or "weſt aſpect. The 


vos under theſe walls ſhould be ſix feet wide at leaſt, 
vo, I. Ne 22, 
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and ſhould be two feet deep in earth, If the place 
where they are planted be a loamy ſoil, the beds are to 
be raiſed pretty high above the level of the ground, and 
if chalk or gravel, it muſt be removed to a confiderable 
width, to make room for freſh foil to be put in, but it 
need not be dug more than two feet deep. The belt ſoil 
for them is freſh earth from a paſture ground, taken 
to ten inches deep, and laid with the turf among it to 
rot together, for a twelvemonth before it is uſed. 

Such trees ſhould be choſen for planting as are but of 
one year's growth from the budding; and where the 
ſoil is dry, or moderately ſo, October is the beſt ſeaſon 
for planting. For the manner of planting, ſee PLANT: 
ING. 

No part of the head ſhould be cut off at this time, unleſs 
there are ſome foreright ſhoots which will not come 
near the wall. In a good ſtrong ſoil, or againſt a low 
wall, theſe trees ſhould be planted at eighteen feet aſun- 
der; the ſtem is to be placed four inches from the wall, 
and the head inclined toward the wall ; the branches 
ſhould be then nailed up to the wall, and the ſurface 
over the earth muſt be covered with rotten dung, to 
keep out the froſts. In February the dung is to be re- 
moved, and the tree being held very ſteady, the top is 
to be cut off to about three eyes above the bud, leaving 
the floping fide towards the wall. If the weather proves 
dry aſter this, they muſt be genily watered, and ſome 
turf or mulch laid round the root to keep off the ſun's 
heat: and what branches are produced muſt be nailed 
up, except ſuch as are produced foreright, which mult 
be cut off. | 

At Michaelmas, when the trees have done growing, 
the branches muſt be again unnailed, and cut off to a 
proper length, the ſtronger ſhoots being leſt of nine or 
ten inches Jong, the weaker five or fix inches After 
they are thus ſhortened, they muſt be again nailed up, 
and that as much in an horizontal direction as poſlible. 
The ſecond and third ſummer the ſame rules muſt be 
obſerved, all the foreright ſhoots muſt be diſplaced as 
they ate produced, natling in the others horizontally to 
the wall; ſo that the middle of the tree may be kept 
open; and never ſhorten any of the ſhoots in ſummer, 
unleſs to ſutniſh branches for ſome vacant ſpaces on the 
wall; and this thould never be done later that April. 
The apricot produces its blofſom buds not only on the laſt 
year's wood but allo on the curſons or ſpurs from the 
two years old wood ; great care mult theretore be taken 
not to injure or diſplace theſe. 

The Bruſſels and Breda apricets being planted for ſtand- 
ards, require very little management, only in autumn or 
ſpring cut away all the dead wood, and ſuch branches 
as croſs one another. The Bruſſels apricer is the fineſt 
of all the kinds: it is ripe in the middle of Auguſt, 
Miller. 

ArRIcor-water. To a quart of water, put fix or eight 
apricots ſliced, and the kernels bruiſed; boil the whole, 
to extract the taſte; and when cold, add four or five 
ounces of ſugar. When that is diſſolved, ſtrain it. 

APRIL, the tourth month of the YEAR, according to the 
common computation ; but the ſecond, according to that 
of the aſtronomers. 

The word is derived from Aprilis, of aperis, I open; 
becauſe the earth, in this month, begins to open her 
boſom for the production of vegetables 

In this month the ſun travels through the ſign Taurus, 

A PRIORI, Demonſtration. See DEMONSTRATION. 

APRON, in Naval Architecture, is a piece of curved tim» 
ber fixed behind the lower part of the ſtern, immedi- 
ately above the foremoſt end of the keel, 

APRON is alſo a name given to a platform or flooring of 
plank, raiſed at the entrance of a dock, againſt which 
the dock-gates are ſhut. 

APRON, in Gunnery, a piece of lead, which caps or covers 
the vent or touch-hole of a great gun. 

APSINTHATUM, in Phy/c, a kind of potion to ſtrengthen 
the ſtomach. See ABSINTHIATUM, 

APSIS, or ABs15s, ſignifies the bowed or arched roof of a 
houſe, room, or oven, &c. as alſo the ring or compals 
of a wheel. 

Apsis, in BEccleſiaflical Mritert, denotes an inner part in 
the ancient churches, wherein the clergy fat, and 
where the altar was placed. 

It is ſuppoſed to have been thus called, becauſe covered 
with an arch or vault of its own, by the Greeks called 
4 Lis, and by the Latins ab/is. Iſidore, with lets proba- 
bility, imagines it ſo called as being the moſt luminous 
part; from amTey, to give light. 
Apſis, in this ſenſe, amounts to the fame with what is 
otherwiſe called choir, concha, camera, and preſbyte= 
rium; and ſtands oppolite to the nave, or body of the 
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Ars1s is more particularly uſed for the biſhop's ſeat, or 


APT 


throne, in ancient churches. 
This was more peculiarly called / gradata, becauſe 
raiſed on ſteps above the ordinary italls.—It was allo 


denominated exedra, and in latter times tribune. 


Avs1s is alſo uſed for a * or caſe, wherein the 


relics of ſaints were anciently kept. 

It took the name apfis, from its being round, or arched 
at the top; or perhaps from the place where it was 
kept. 

The apſit was commonly placed on the altar: it was 
uſually of wood, ſometimes, alſo of gold and ſilver, with 
ſculptures, &c. | 


Apsis, in Aftronomy, is applied to two points in the orbits 


of planets, wherein they are at the greateſt, and the 

leaſt, diſtance from the ſun, or earth. 

The apſus at greateſt diſtance is called the higher or ſumma 
; that at leaſt diſtance, the leer, ima apſis, or in- 
ma, 

The two apſides are alſo called auges. 

The higher apt is more particularly denominated the 

aphelion, or apogee ; the lower, the perihelion, or perigee. 
he diameter which joins theſe two points is called the 

line of the apſides, and this paſſes through the centre of the 
orbit of the planet, and the centre of the earth or ſun. In 
the modern aſtronomy this line makes the longer axis of 
the elliptical orbit —Such is the line AP (Tab. Aftron, 


fig. 1.) drawn from the apbelion A to the perihelion P. 


The eccentricity is reckoned in the line of the ap/edes ; be- 
ing the diſtance between the center of the orbit of the 
planet, C, and the center of the ſun or earth, 8, ac- 
cording as the Copernican, or the Ptolemaic ſyſtem is 
followed. For the motion of the line of the ap/zdes, ſee 
APOGEE. 

The motion of a planet from one apſi to another, e. gr. 
of the moon, from apogee to perigee, and back again 
from perigee to apogee, are conſidered by mechanical 
philoſophers as oſcillations, and accounted for from the 
laws of the pendulum; conſequently they muſt one day 
ceaſe, when the equilibrium is reſtored. Vid. Horreb. 
Clav. Aſtronom. cap. 20. 

Others apprehended ſomething immechanical in the mo- 
tion; and propoſe, as inſoluble queſtions, How the equi- 


librium was firſt deſtroyed; why not reſtored again ; 


and whence the breach is continually renewed? Vid. 
Mem. de Trev. Avril 1730. p. 709, ſeq.—But theſe are 
perſons unacquainted wit 
hiloſophy. Vid. Newt. Prin. lib. i. ſeq. 9. Herman. 
horon. lib. i. cap. 4. See alſo DisTANCE, GRAvITA- 
TION, ORBIT, PERIOD, and PLANET. 


APSYCHIA, from & privative, and Jun, ſoul, in Medicine, 


a ſwooning or fainting away, called alſo /yp:pychia and 
apopyſchia. 


APSYCTOS, from a, and Juy@, I cool, 2 word nſed by 


the ancients, as the name of a ſtone found in Arcadia, 
and of the colour of iron, the quality of which they 
ſay was, that when once heated red-hot, it would never 
grow cold again. It is eaſy to fee that this is an im- 
poſſibility ; and that ſome errors among the ancients, and 


miſunderſtandings of their works by later writers, have 


* the occaſion for propagating ſo idle an opinion. 
e have ſome ſtones indeed in England, that when once 


heated will retain a warmth a long time, but all the 


other accounts ſeem groundleſs; our warming ſtone, 
uſed in Cornwall and Yorkſhire to lay at the feet of 
people's beds, will retain warmth eight or ten hours ; 
and there is a ſort of red ſtone cut out of the ſalt moun- 
tains near Cordova, and formed into broad tiles called 
ruggiolos by the Italians, which being once well heated, 
will retain a ſenſible warmth twenty-four hours; but 
theſe do not at all come up to the qualities of this ima- 
ginary ſtone of the ancients. See AsBESTos. 


APSYRTUS, in the Materia Medica of the ancients, a 


APTERIA, from a, and 7Jepory, wing, in the Hiftory of 


name given to the common marrubium, or horchound, a 
plant at that time as well as now eſteemed very good in 
coughs, and other complaints of the breaſt. 


Inſefs, a claſſical name, comprehending all thoſe inſects 
which have no wings. 

They are of the ſeventh order in the claſs of inſets in the 
Linnzan ſyſtem. | 

This ſeries is divided into two claſſes: 1. Such as have 
neither wings nor limbs, called APTERIA ANARTHRA. 
And, 2. Such as have limbs, but no wings, called Ar- 
TERIA PODARIA, 


AP-THANES, an ancient term for the higher nobility in 


Scotland. See Thane. 


APTITUDE, from aptus, fit, the natural diſpoſition any 


thing hath to ſerve for ſuch or ſuch a purpoſe. — Thus, 
oil hath an aptitude to burn, and water to extinguiſh 
fare. 


Arriropr, or APTNESS, is often uſed in ſpeaking of the 


the ſecrets of the Newtonian | 


| 


| 
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talents of the mind, for a promptitude, or digt 
learn things with eaſe and Inn bs poſition 
In which ſenſe aptne/s amounts to the fame with L 
the Greeks call evual;z, and the Latins bong Py 
we ſometimes dacility, on, 
Charlton divides aptneſs into theſe parts, viz, a 
agacity, and memory. | 75 

APTO TE, in Grammar, a noun indeclinable, or which : 
without any variation of caſe. | 0 
The word is derived from the privative à, and 1 
caſus. 22 
Such are the words, fas, nefas, &c. 

APUA, in Zoology, the name of a ſmall ſea-fiſh, Coppa: 
by many to be produced of the flime and mud of th 
ſhores. But ſuch opinions are all groundleis. 71, 
are two ſpecies of this fiſh, 1. the apua vera, 2, the _ 

. phaleruca. bin 

APUA membres, in Zoology, a name by which ſome ha. 
called the PILCHARD. J 

AP US, Avis Indica, in Aflron»my, a conſtellation of the 
ſouthern hemiſphere placed near the pole, between the 
triangulum auftrale, and the chameleon, ſuppoſed to f. 

reſent the bird of paradiſe. 

he apus is ſuppoſed one of thoſe birds called aron:; 
as having no feet. : 
The ſtars contained in his conſtellation, according 9 
Sharp's catalogue annexed to the Britiſh, are the folloy. 
ing cleven, 


| | 7 

12 — 

Situation of the Stars. SLongitude Latitude 2 

2} 2 

0 E: 0 4 * 

In the head + 21 6 38 44 32 50 

In the neck 21 24 49 40 52 226 

In the root of the tail, northern | jig 2 34 41 » 
| Middle 17 31 2/5559 95 
Southern 8 43 32 55 022, 


[7 
In northern part of the tail, iſt, 


2d, 
In middle of the tail, northern 


Middle. 9 53 26159 45 2/6 

Southern 10 48 29 is 32 16) ; 
10. 

Nearer the pole 14 28 2462 444 


Arvus, in Ornithology, a ſpecies of the ſtwallatu. 

Avus, likewiſe denotes a ſpecies of the 729nocu'ys genus of 
inſects, 

APUTTASY, in Botany, a name given by the people c. 
Guinea to a tree, a decoction of which is in great uf 
among them for waſhing the mouth to cure the {cury 
in the gums, and preſerve the teeth. Phil. Tranſ. N. 


2.32. 
APYCNTI, in the Ancient Muſic, was uſed for ſuch chords 
or ſounds of the ſcale, as could never enter the $215 
SUM. They were fixed, or STARIL ES. 

APYCNON, from à, and muxros, non ſpiſſimum, rerum, 
in the Ancient Muſic, was applied to thoſe two conjunct 
intervals of a tetrachord, which taken together weit 

reater than the third. 

bis happened only in the two diatonic genera. 
APYRENOS, properly ſignifies without kernels. I 

Greek writers, however, did not always keep up tig“ 

to the ſenſe of this word, but ſometimes applied u. 

ſuch fruits as had fewer and ſofter kernels than others 0! 

the ſame kind, 

APYREXY, in Medicine, the intermiſſion of a fever, d 
ague. by 
The word is formed of the privative a, and vp 

eat. 

APYROl, in Antiquity, a denomination given to ATT 4 
whereon ſacrifice was offered without fire. 

In which ſenſe, the word ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed fan 

EMPYROI, " 
APYROMETALLUM, in Mztallurgy, a name by whic 

ſome authors have called gold, from its relilting the 

force of fire. | 

APYRON, ſomething that has not undergone the fire. 

In this ſenſe, ſulphur vivum, or native ſulphur is pare 

ticularly denominated apyron. f 
Some authors alſo give the denomination fy” 4 

modern proceſs for making ætbiops mineral without te, 

by trituration alone. * 
APYROUS, in Chemiſtry, is a word applied to denote * a 

property in ſome bodies, by which they reſiſt we 7 

violent fire, without any ſenſible alteration. roſe 

Apyrous bodies ought to be diſtinguiſhed from | 

which are refra#ory. - Lent 

Refrattory ſubſtances, are thoſe which cannot by 4255 

heat be fuſed, whatever other alteration they ma) 455 
AQUA, in Natural Hiftory, Phyſics, Chemiſiy, Me 

WATER, &c. which ſec, The 
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The word is Latin, and ſuppoſed to be compounded of 


ua, d. d. from which; alluding to the opinion that 

1 f 21 or matter, of all bodies. 

Aqua alexiteria ſimplex, the name now given in the Lon- 
don diſpenſatory to the ſimple water commonly . called 
milk water. It is ordered to be made in the following 
manner : take mint a pound and an half, tops of ſea- 
wormwood, and leaves of angelica, all freſh and green, 
of each a pound; add as much water as is neceſſary to 

revent burning, and diſtil off three gallons. 

Aqua alexiteria 2 the name of a compound or cor- 

Tal water, brought into uſe by the London diſpenſatory. 

It is ordered to be made of half a pound of green mint, 
and four ounces of angelica leaves, with the ſame quan- 
tity of tops of ſea-wormwood, and a gallon of proof 
ſpirit; adding water enough to prevent burning, and 
diſtilling off a gallon. : ; 
This with a double proportion of the angelica, and the 
addition of a pint of vinegar after the diſtillation, makes 
what is called the aqQuA alexiteria ſpirituoſa cum aceto, 
which is intended to ſupply the place of the treacle- 
water, of the former diſpenſatories. 

Aqua aluminoſa bateana, a form of medicine in the Lon- 
don Pharmacopoeia, compoſed in the following man- 
ner: take alum and white vitriol of each half an ounce, 
water a quartz boil the whole together, that the falts 
may be difſolved ; and then letting it ſettle, filtre it 
through papers . 

Quincy gives another proceſs for making alum water ; 
as alſo its uſe in medicine; for which ſee ALumi- 


NOUS. 

Aqua chryſulca, a ſubtle kind of aqua regia, called alſo aqua 

voilum. Three parts of ſal ammoniac, and two of nitre, 

injected into a tubulated retort made red-hot, yield 

this acid compound ſpirit. Neumann, p. 225. 

Aqua fortis is a corroſive liquor prepared from nitre and 

vitriol; and ſerving as a menſtruum wherewith to diſ- 
ſolve ſilver, and all other metals, except gold; whence 
its name. See ACID nitrous. 
Aqua fortis is made by diſtilling purified nitre with cal- 
cined vitriol, or reCtified oil of vitriol, in a ſtrong heat: 
the liquor, which riſes in blood-red fumes, being col- 
lected, is the agua fortts. 
In preparing compound agua fortis, ſome mix either ſand, 
or clay, or aſhes, with the calcined vitriol and nitre, in 
order to hinder their melting too readily ; and thus pre- 
vent the too haſty evaporation : when the fuſion is thus 
prevented, the parts of the falts receive more violent 
impreſſions from the fire, and are better converted into 
a volatile ſpirit, which is the agua fortis. | 
If to the ſpirit of nitre, &c. thus diſtilled, ſea-ſalt, or 
ſal ammoniac, be added, it commences agua regia; and 
will no longer diſſolve ſilver, but will now diſſolve gold. 
Hence, to try whether or no aqua fortis be pure; put a 
grain of a ſolution of filver in agua fortis, into a like 
quantity of the water in queſtion ; and, if the ſolution 
remains without either the water's turning milky, or the 
ſilver precipitating, the agua fortis is pure. If theſe con- 
ſequences happen, the aqua fortis is bad. 
I he fault of ſuch agua fortis happens either from the uſe 
of too violent and long continued a fire, or becauſe the 
mixture of the vitriol and the nitre have been careleſsly 
made, or too large a proportion of the former uſed ; in 
this caſe, when the diſtillation draws towards the end, 
there appear white milky fumes in the recipient ; theſe 
ae vitriolic; and this phznomenon plainly ſhews the 
fault of the menſtruum, and might ſerve to prognoſti- 
cate the before mentioned precipitation, This calx of 
hilver ſeldom proves fluid in the fire, but runs into a kind 
of luna cornea, and ſhews that the nitre has been impure, 
and has contained ſome portion of ſea-falt. Cramer. 

Itis a liquor of various and extenſive uſe. —It is very 
lerviceable to refiners for parting or ſeparating of filver 
from gold. —To the workers in moſaic, for ſtaining and 
colouring their woods. See MARQueTRY.—To dyers, 
in their colours, and particularly in ſcarlet. —To other 
artiſts, for the colour of bone and ivory; which is done 

ſteeping the matter therein, after firſt tinging it with 

copper and verdegriſe, &c. 

alla fortis converted into agua regia, by diſſolving 

ma it a fourth of its weight of ſal ammoniac, is uſed 

— ſtaining ivory hafts, and bones, of a fine purple 

colour. —Bookbinders throw it on leather, and there- 

4 made marbled covers for books. Diamond · cutters 

1 2 to ſeparate diamonds from metalline powders. —It 
arther, of ſervice in etching copper, or braſs plates. 
ee ETCHING. 


— is very nicely and finely purified by means of this 
4 4g in the following manner: diſſolve ſilver that 
en copelled in a clean glaſs body, with a ſuf- 


cient quantity of agua fortis; if the ſolution is at all 


— 
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turbid, filtre it through paper into another clean glaſs ; 
pour into this ſolution by little and little ſpirit of ſalt, or 
a ſolution of common falt, or fal ammoniac, enough to 
produce a perfect aqua regia. The limpid ſolution will 
now immediately become milky : let it reſt for ſome 
hours, and all the ſilver will ſubſide to the bottom in 
form of a white powder, which may be ſooner effected, 
by pouring a large quantity of pure water on the ſolu- 
tion if highly charged. Waſh the powder with many 
freſh waters, or with the phlegm of ſpirit of ſalt or 
aqua fortis, till the calx and water are both perfectly in- 
ſipid; then ſeparate the remaining water by a filtrin 
paper, and dry the calx. Put this into a crucible wel 
rubbed over on the inſide with ſoap, and cover it with 
about one half of any fixed alkaline ſalt, very dry and 
beaten to a fine powder; ſqueeze the whole well down 
with a finger; cover the crucible with a tile, and ſet it 
in a wind furnace; make at firſt a middling fire, only 
to make the veſſel grow red-hot, and then increaſe it to 
a higher degree; when the fuſion is completed take out 
the crucible, and let the ſilver either cool in it, or elſe 
ur it into an ingot. Cramer. 
he beſt agua fortis is often-tinged with a greeniſh co- 
lour, which happens, if to aqua fortis, having been ex- 
poſed ſome days to the air, and having loſt its red fuming 
ſpirit, there be poured ſome freſh ſtrong agua fortis ſtill 
emitting its fumes, or if agua fortis be diluted with wa- 
ter. As this colour may however proceed from copper 
diſſolved in it, to be certain that it does not, a little is to 
be poured into a cucurbit, and as much of ſome alka- 
line liquor to be added to it as will ſaturate the acid. 
Then it there be ever ſo little copper in it, the-colour 
becomes a deep blue, and there is a cloudy precipitation 
made, becauſe the nitre has been regenerated by this 
proceſs, and does not diflolve copper ſo much as agua 
Fortis does; but if there be no copper in the aqua fortis, 
the colour diſappears. 
The nice aſſayer, after having carefully proved his aqua 
fartis, muſt concentrate it to a certain degree; for, if too 
weak, it often retards the ſolution, and ſometimes does 
not even affect the ſilver ; but this concentration is only to 
be in a certain degree; for, if it be carried too far, and the 
aqua fortis be made too ſtrong by it, it vaniſhes into fumes, 
which ruſh violently out of the receiver, or veſſel, in which 
the ſolutions are made, though ſufficiently high, and car- 
ries away a part of the filver with it in vapours ; and if 
there is any thing of gold in the ſilver, it will be cor- 
roded into a fine duſt, which it is very difficult afterwards 
to collect together. 
When aqua fortis is too weak, it is to be put into a deep 
cucurbit, and the Ling part is to be drawn from it, by a 
gentle fire, till yellow fumes begin to ariſe. To find out 
whether it be too ſtrong, the following method is to be 
uſed : Melt together one part of gold, and four parts of 
ſilver ; of this make a flat plate, which cut into three or 
more parts; roll up each part, that it may be conveni- 
ently put into the neck of a crucible; when rolled up, 
and gently heated at a fire, put it into a cucurbit, and 
pour upon it three times its weight of agua fortis, ſetting ic 
in a gentle heat: if the ſilver is eroded from the gold, 
and the gold retain the ſame figure of a piece of plate 
rolled up, and there appear no reddiſh duſt at the bot- 
tom of the veſſel, then the agua fortis has its proper de- 
gree of ſtrength : but if the diſſolution has been made 
with ſo much violence, that the gold was eroded, or the 
plate almoſt broken, then the agua fortis was too ſtrong. 
It muſt then be diluted with a tenth, or an eighth part, 
of aqua fortis phlegm, or, if that is not at hand, with 
the ſame quantity of common water. This done, the 
trial is to be repeated, by the diſſolution of a like plate 
rolled up; and this ſeveral times over, till the filver be 
diſſolved, without the leaſt diminution of the gold. By 
this the aſſayer is aſſured of a due degree of ſtrength in 
his menſtruum, for all the purpoſes he requires. 
Aqua fortis is better than in the common ſtate, when it 
is recovered by fire from a metal which had been diſ- 
ſolved by it. It may be almoſt entirely recovered by fire, 
from ſuch ſolutions. Lemery, in his curious account of 
the arbor martis, obſerves, that the experiment ſucceeds 
much better with aqua fortis, drawn once from a diſſolu- 
tion of iron, than with the common kind; and Cramer 
gives a very accurate and ready way of obtaining ſuch a 
revived agua fortis, in any quantity, in this manner: put 
into a glaſs alembic, a pound or more of any metalline 
ſolution in agua fortis ; diſtil it into a large recipient, 
over a gentle fire, ſo that the drops may follow one an- 
other, at the interval of ſome ſeconds. When the li- 
quor of this quantity is thus drawn off, let ſuch another 
uantity be put warm into the ſame cucurbit, to the re- 
dquum of the former ; let this be diſtilled in the ſame 
manner, till all its liquor is drawn off, and then more 
added, 
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added, till the whole quantity intended to be diſtilled is 
thus diveſted of its liquor. Aſter all this, when the 
yellowiſh vapours begin to appear from the remainder, 

a dram of ſuet muſt be put into the veſſe}, leſt the dif 
ſolved metal ſhould, when dried up, adhere fo faſt to 
the ſides of the veſlel, as to give great trouble in ſcpa- 
rating it; and when, at laſt, the calx ſhall be quite dry, 
let it be feparated and fuſed with pot-aſhes ; thus will 
the metal be recovered, and the receiver will contain the 
agua fortis revived from it. 

Adu marina, AQUE marine, in Natural Hiſtory, a gem, 
or precious ſtone, of a ſea-green colour; whence its 
name. 

It is of about the ſame hardneſs with the amethyſt. 

Some of the critics contend for its being the ſixth ſtone 
in the rationale of the Jewiſh high-prieſt. Others will 
have this ſtone a turguoiſe; and Leo de Juda, and Hut- 
terus, tranſlate it Hacinthus. 

Several of the lapidaries take it, however, to be the 

BERYLz which coincides with the firſt opinion; the 
beryl being only another name for the agua marina. — 
Pliny repreſents this as related to the ſmaragdus, but of 
a colour leſs briſk, and imitating a pure ſea-water green. 
This gem may be imitated, by adding at ſeveral difterent 
times to it twenty pounds of cryſtal glaſs, made with- 
out magneſia, and well purified from glaſs-gall, fix ounces. 
of calcined braſs or copper, and a quarter of an ounce of 
prepared zaftce. 

Ado A mercurialis, a preparation of agua regia, and ſublimate 
of mercury, with a little mercury, placed in a ſand-heat 
till the ſolution of the mercury be made. 

It is a mark of perfection of the agua mercurialis, if it 
turn a piece of copper caſt into it, of a filver colour. 

It is by this water, that the alchemiſts pretend, all me- 
talline bodies may be reduced to their firſt matter, or 
mercury. 

Aqua . is a name given to the diſtilled water of 
orange- flowers. 

Ado omnium flerum, in Pharmacy, ſigniſies the diſtilled 
water of cows-dung, when they are at graſs. —Some alſo 
call cows urine by this name. And, in Engliſh, all- 
flower-water., 

Aqua pugilum. See Aq A chryſulca. 

AQUA regia, or AQUA regalis, an acid corrofive ſpirit, or 
water, ſerving as a menſtruum to diſſolve gold. 

It is thus called, becauſe it diſſolves gold, which is vul- 
garly eſteemed the king of metals.—It is ſometimes alſo 
called aqua chryſulca, and flygia.—T he baſis, or efſential 
ingredient of agua regia, is common, or ſea-ſalt; which 
is the only ſalt in nature that will operate on gold. 
By mixing nitrous and marine acids in various ways, 
agua regia is made, and a menſtruum is obtained, capable 
of ating upon certain bodies, which no pure acid can 
diſſolve, or but imperfectly. 
In making common agua regia, the ſalt ſhould be previ- 
ouſly pulveriſed, in a glaſs or ſtone mortar, and a gentle 
warmth applied to promote its ſolution in the ſpirit. 
Neumann, p. 220. 
Gol and PLATINA, in their aggregated ſtate, cannot 
be diſſolved by any other acid; and TiN and REGULUS 
of antimony are better and moſt eaſily difſolved by it. 
The only difference between the ſeveral forts of agua 
regia prepared in different manners, is this, that when 
it is made by merely diſſolving /al «ammentac, or common 
ſalt, in nitrous acid, it then contains ammoniacal, or cu- 
bic nitre; but theſe neutral ſalts do not exiſt in the agua 
regia made by the mixture of the two acids, or by diſ- 
tillation. 
The diflolving power of aqua regia is not injured by its 
containing thele neutral ſalts; and as the agua regia in 
which they remain is moſt eaſily and moſt cheaply pre- 
pared, it is more generally uſed than any of the other 
reparations of it. 

t is necellary, however, to obſerve, that the ammoniacal 
nitre in the agua regia may occaſion conſiderable dif- 
ferences in the nature of the precipitates made from ſo- 
lutions of metals in this menſtruum, by ſeparating from 
thele precipitates any of thoſe metallic ſubltances, which 
it is capable of diſſolving, and alſo by a portion of it ad- 
hering to PRECIPITATESs, For inſtance, gold precipi- 
tated by a ſixed alkali from an agua regia made by mix- 
ing the pure nitrous and marine acids, does not fulm!- 
nate; but it it be precipitated from an aqua regia made 
by diſſolving /a, ammentac in nitrous acid, it does fulmi- 
nate. Sce AURUM fulminans. 

As to the propyruons of nitrous and marine acids, or of 
fal ammoniac, which ought to be employed in the prepa- 
ration of aqua re:1a, there are no eſtablithed rules. Com- 
mon agua regia is made by diſſolving four ounces of / 
ammoniac in ſixteen ounces of nitrous acid; but theſe 
proportions ought to be varied, according to the nature 


of the ſolutions intended. To diſſolve, for exa 
greateſt quantity of regulus of antimony, the 
ought to be compoſed of four parts of nitrous 


mple, the 


aqua ry; 


one of marine. Jo diſſo've the preateſt poſible qu. 
tity of LATIN A, the belt proportion is equal parts of 
the two acids. In general, the greater pr 


. | oportion 
marine acid, or of jal ammoniac that there is in agua 1 


the imperfect metals, and Ti in particular 

leſs — and precipitated by it. , 7 
An agna regia compoſed of two parts of ſpirit of nit 
and one part of ſpirit of ſalt, or of fal ammoniac, mak 
a clear ſolution of nearly an equal weight of TIN, with. 
out forming any precipitate ; but for this purpoſe, the 
operation mult be performed ſlowly, and heat muſt be 
avoided as much as poſlible, 

The mixture of the nitrous and marine acids, in order 
to make aqua regia, preſents a very ſingular and remark. 
able phenomenon. For the vapours of this mixture are 
more expanſive, and more difficult to be confined, than 
the vapours of either of the acids, before mixing them: 
which proves a reaction of theſe acids upon each other 
This phenomenon is but very little fenſible, when the 
acids employed contain much ſuperabundant water, but 
is more maniteſt in proportion as theſe are more concen. 
trated. M. Macquer obſerved, that upon mixing mode. 
rately ſmoaking nitrous and marine acids, which had re. 
mained without occaſioning any diſturbance in their hoe. 
tles, an aqua regia has been formed infinitely more ſmoak. 
ing, and which has made the ſtopper fly out of the 
containing bottle, particularly in weather ſomewhat 
warm. Mr. Beaume, when diſtilling a pretty ſtrong ni- 
trous acid upon ſal ammoniac, obſet ved, that the vapcurs 
which paſſed were ſo elaſtic, that notwithſtauding every 
precaution, it was impoltible to continue the difſtiila- 
tion. 

Agua regia does not diſſolve ſilver; but when the quantity 
of marine acid contained in the agua regia is very ſmall, 
the acid of nitre does then diſſolve ſilver, which is da- 
mediately afterwards attacked by the marine acid, with- 
out which it forms the metallic ſalt called Luna cornea, 
and is precipitated. An exact ſeparation of gold and fil- 
ver is therelore better made by 2% Fortis, than by this 
acid; as the former can never diſſolve gold, whereas the 
latter may, and very frequently does, more or leſs, cor- 
rode and diiſolve ſilver. Agua regia diſſolves a greater 
quantity of lead than marine acid. All the other metals 
it perfectly diſſolves. 

According to Gellert's Table, the ſubſtances which am 
regia diſſolves, are placed in the following order, begin- 
ning with thoſe with which it moſt powerfully unites, 
Phiczi/!on, zinc, iron, regulus of cobalt, copper, tin, arſenic, 
biſmuth, mercury, l:a1, regulus of antimony, gold. 

In this Table, copper is erroneouſly placed before tin, 38 
— 2 metal readily precipitates the former, Macquer's 

ict. 

Dr. Prieſtley has found, that an agra regia, of much 
greater power in the ſolution of gold than the common 
fort, may be prepared by the impregnation of ſpirit of 
ſalt with the nitrous vapour. Exp. and Obſ on Al, 
vol. iii. p. 219. 

Aqua ſecunda. This is nothing elſe but agua fortis diluted 
with much pure water. It is employed in ſeveral arty 
to clean the ſurface of metals, and of ecrtain ſtones, and 
for various other purpoſes. | 

Aqua ficca philsſophorum, a cant term, invented by ſome 
alchemiſts for the flowers of zinc, called by ſeveral other 
as unmeaning names, by theſe writers; as ſericum, philo- 
ſophic cotton, and TAL. 

A preparation of theſe flowers, by means of vinegat, 
has allo been called oil of talc, and many great proper- 
ties aſcribed to it; but it is truly no other than the oil 
the grape, from which the vinegar was made, and bas 10 
title to any thing that has been ſaid ot it. 

AQUA ſulphurata, ſulphur water, a new name for what v3 
originally ealled gas ſulphuris by Van Helmont. : 
It is water impregnated with the fumes of burning ſui- 
phur; and is conveniently prepared in the following 
manner: Take a quart of water, and half a pound e 
brimſtone ; put the water into a large glaſs recave 
place it with its mouth ſideways, aid then let the ſul- 
phur be ſet on fire, in an von ladie fixed to a wooden 
plug, made to go freely into the neck of the recars 
which ſhould be pretty long, This plug will then keep 
the ladle up horizontally, that it {hall not dip inte * 
water, and a cloth is to be thrown ſflighaly over the 
mouth of the receiver, to confine the fumes. Let the 
burning of the ſulphur be repeated as often as the (vs 
from the laſt ſubſide, till the whole is burnt away. See 
Gas, wa 

Aqua vite is commonly underſtood of what we 2 8 
wile call * or the a ſpieit of winth, Gwpl, 


Vithe 
nta, 
d fi- 
this 
3 the 


6mple, ot prepared 


flows out of the beak of the ſtill in a conſtant ſtream, 


Aqua vitriolica cerulea, a form of medicine in the London 


jol, of each two ounces ; water a pint and a half; boil the 
— A till they are diſſolved, and then add the oil 


braſs veſſel, or along with pieces of copper, diffolve a 


ini interdiftio. See INTERDICTLON. _ 
305 4 * an ancient name ſor the clerk — 
under the chief miniſter, whoſe buſineſs was to aſſiſt 
him in carrying the holy water. "The office correſpond- 
Adu hauſtus, in the Civil Law, a right of drawing wa- 
Aquz pavor is uſed by ſome to denote the hydrophobia, 


AQUEDUCT, AQU&DUCTUS, q. d. ductus aque, à con- 


before he was exalted to the papal throne. The third was 


Aquzpucr, AquzpucTvus, in Anatomy, denotes a bony 


AQUEMANILIS, from 


| in the inventories of church plate, we frequently find 
ilt, wrought, &c. Du-Cange. 

AQU courſe. 

AQUALICULUS, in 


with aromatics, differently, àccord- 
: ferent intentions. | 
= - — diſtinguiſhed between them; appropriat- 
— term brandy to what is protured from wine, or 
the grape; and aqua vite to that drawn after the ſame 
alt, &c. 
8 vitæ is made by diſtilling wine in 
large copper ſtills, fitted with worms, ſo that the liquor 


Aiſtillation is continued till the liquor ceaſes to 
diſtilled and recti ſied. 


ia, made in the following manner : take blue 
— mY ounces ; alum and ſtrong ſpirit of oil of vi- 


of vitriol, and finally, ſtrain the whole through paper. 

Neumann gives a different account of the agua cerulea, 
or ſapphirina of the ſhops. He fays, that ſal ammoniac, 
quick-lime, and water, kept for a night in a copper or 


part of the metal, by which the liquor is tinged blue, 
and is called aqua cerulea, In this compoſition the cop- 
per is diſſolved by the volatile alkali of the /a ammemiac, 
extricated by the quick-lime. Neumann's Works, p. 220. 


ing to it at preſent is that of the PaRIsn-clerk. 
ter, and carrying it through another's ground. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 147. 


duit of water, is a conſtruction of ſtone or timber, built 
on an uneven ground, to preſerve the level of water, and 
convey it, by a canai, from one place to another, —There | 
are aquæducis under ground, and others raiſed above it, 
ſupported by arches. —The Romans were very magniſi- 
cent in their aquedutts; they had fome that extended an 
hundred miles. Frontinus, a man of conſular dignity, 
and who had the direction of the aquedudts under the 
emperor Nerva, tells us of nine that emptied themſelves 
through 13,594 pipes, of an inch diameter. Vigenere 
has ed, that, in the ſpace of twenty-four hours, 
Rome received. from theſe ducts no leſs than five 
hundred thouſand hogſheads of water.—T he three chief 
aquedutts now in being are thoſe of the Aqua V irginea, 
Aqua Felice, and Aqua Paulina. The firſt was repaired 
by pope Paul IV. The ſecond was conſtructed by pope 
Sixtus V. and is called from the name which he aſſumed 


repaired by pope Paul V. in the year 1611.—The aque- 
duct built by Lewis XIV. near Maintenon, for . . 
the river Bure to Verſailles, is perhaps the greateſt in 
the world. It is 7000 fathoms long, and its elevation 


2560 fathoms; containing 242 arcades. Vid. Phil. Tranſ. 
ap. Lowth. i. p. 594. 


kind of canal, or paſſage, in the 0s petroſum, ſuppoſed to 
contribute to the purpoſes of hearing. —lt is called aque: 
duc? not only on account of its form, but, as ſome alſo 
imagine, from its ſerving to diſcharge any foreign matters 
collected in the inner cavities of the ear,—lt is ſome- 
umes alſo called aguæductus Fallopii, from the name of its 
firſt diſcoverer. —Several authors confound it with the 
tuba Euftachiana. | 
The aquedutus Fallepii is ſometimes alſo called meatus 
(cus; by others meatus cochlearis, and meatus capreolaris ; 
by others canalis particularis, meatus auditorius internus, 
= foramen auditorum internum, called alſo hydropara- 
es. 
agua, water, and manus, hand, 
* particularly uſed, in Eccigſiaſtical Mriteri, for a kind of 
on or laver, anciently placed in the veſtibles of 
Churches, ſerving to waſh the hands in. | 
Aquemanilis contradiſtinguiſhed from urceolus. as the 
mer was placed under the hands, the latter above 
m, from whence the water trickled down by a cock. 
The prieſt alſo, after celebrating maſs, waſhed his fingers 
mn an aguemanilis, 


aquamanile, aguaminilia, aquiminalia, of filver 


AGE, a water- 


i Anatomy, a name given by ſome to 
1 tegion of the body, wherein the trunk terminates, 
— | oo thighs commence, and in which alſo the privities 


— is the ſame with what others call punks, 


AQU 


AGUARTAN 8, AcpAxttz a ſect toward the cloſe of the 
ſecond century, who, inſtead of wine, uſed nothing but 
water in the ſacrament, 
It is ſaid the occaſion of the abuſe was owing to the 
petſecution which prevailed in thoſe times: for the Chriſz 
tians, being then obliged to celebrate the ſacrament in 
the night, found it neceſſary to make uſe of water, left 
the ſmell of the wine ſhould betray them to the hea- 
thens. But they afterwards went farther, and actual 
forbid the uſe of wine in the euchatiſt, even when 
might be uſed with ſafety. 
Epiphanius tells us, the Aquarians were the followers of 
Tatian ; and were ſo called from the word aqua, water, 
becauſe they abſtained wholly from wine, and did not uſe 
it even in the euchariſt. 
AQUARIUS, in Aftronemy, the eleventh Ggn in the z0- 
Dic, reckoning from Aries; from which alſo the ele- 
venth part of the ecliptic takes its name. 
The ſun moves through Aquarins in the month of Ja- 
nuary; it is marked thus, &. 
The poets feign, that Aquarius was 2 whom 
Jupiter raviſhed under the ſhape of an cagle, and carried 
away into heaven, to ſerve as a cup-bearer, in the room 
of Hebe and Vulcan; whence the name. = Others hold, 
that the ſign was thus called, becauſe, when it appeats in 
the horizon, the weather uſually proves rainy. 
The ſtars in the conſtellation Aquarius, in Protemy's ca- 
talogue, ate 45; in Tycho's 41 ; in Hevelius's 47; in 
Flamſtead's Britannic Catalogue 108; the longitudes, la- 
titudes, &c. whereof, according to the former, are given 
by Hevelius : according to the laſt, they are as follows; 


to which are added the informes, 
Names and ſituations of the 5/9 | 
— 


Preced. in the handkerchief 1 
againſt the hand. < 


38 46012 24 42N. 
22 28011 34 51 N. 7 
9 34 34/11 38 54N.6 


8 44 13] 8 16 10N. 4.8 
9 32 59] 7 17 $3N-6 
9 19 20] 3 51 52N.5.7 
9 28 11] 3 19 zoN.6 
ti Oo; oN. 6 


0 
3 8 16 16 3 
5808 16 3 
8 6 
9 
Fo ? 
Subſeq. in handkerchief. = | 


In the preced, hand, , 


16 12 1000 41 41N. 


15. 


6 
6 
16 5323010 25 12N. 5 
15 30 33] 5 45 AN. 
15 01 16] 2 19 o; N. 5 
10 14 35] 5 1 3; N. 
18 10 20|11 14 834 


18 13 15]11 03 19 N. 6 
19 04 22] 8 38 43 N.; 
19 47 10/5 59 25 

6 


20. 


In the preced. ſhoulder. 8 ; 
Under the ſhoulder as in armpit.| & 
22 60 57113 12 28N. 


In the head. 4 23 38 25/15 21 47N 
25 

23 56 30/14 13 55N.'6 

25 39 39|15 07 N. 

28 15 27/158 21 N. 6 


22 24 57] 4 37 295.6 
26 16 22] 5 04 18N.'6 


30. 
Low. in the hind ſhoulder, o 127 47 19] 9 10 * 


28 35 4000 13 14N. 


South in the fore hip. 24 24 010 2 03 8 8. 
Right one in the hind ſhoulder. | 29 02 16|to 40 38N. 
f 23 19 51 6 37 8.6. 5 
35 


26 24 14] © 20 4 N. 
26 09 58] o 15 37 8. 
2 2 52 29 8. 
g 40 30] 6 49 128.1. 


4 

3 

6 

27 4 33] 2 59 oP 
North in the preced, hip. le 6 
1 


40. 


23 34 22] 9 27 455.16 

; NI 27 07 35| 1 59 02 8.7 

Preced, of two in the poſter, ſide. 0 |28 55 44] 2 43 2 N. 
29 51 $5] 4 56 30 N. 

27 27 40] 2 36 5 8.6 


,- 1 BE 29 42 o 2 23 30N.j5.6 
Subſeq. of the ſame. 8 24 59 3810 33 45 8.5.6 
That in the hind arm, 7|X| 2 23 11] $ 14 40 N.; 


kx 


Vol. I. Nez , ſumen, imuz venter, &c. 


14 408 
a 37 05] 3 19 4286 


| 3% 


- _ AAU 
| | 


/ - | 3s | | E 1 | | | ? 2 
Names * fituations of the 4 ICongitöd. Latitude. 8 
A? 8. 
4 8 
© # 41ov & 
| [>| 1 41 46 4 49 N. 
North of three in the hind. hand] s 4 16 5110 29 of N. 
That upon the hips. 227 53 23} 6 28 368.16 
29 58 16| 1 21 25 8.0 
Preced. of the reſt in the hand. & 4 34 310 8 51 30N. 4 
$$* | 
| * 29 32 41] 4 48 32 $6 
That in the hind buttock. „% 1 03 54| 1 12 335.5 
1 13 10] 1 30 40 8.6 
South of two in the fore leg. [|v|=[28 11 42/0 51 40 8. 
X| 5 12 2606 55 47N.(6 
60. 
So 43 15] 7 58 318.6 
Subſeq. of 3 in the hand. „„ 6 04 53] 8 og 42N.|4 
Preced.in the pouring outof water| x 5 06 13] 4 0% 47N.|5 5 
3 2 33| 4 18 108.6 
| 4 7 2c| 1 48 N 
65. ? 
North in the fore leg. F4 o 54 55] 9 56 248.6 
5 20 9] 1 05 N. 
Following that to the ſouthward. g 1 29 54/11 co 40 846 
h in 
Le nn} |, coal 5 55 418 
| 5 10 460 2 44 36 8.7 
70. 
Upper of north in the hind. lege] 7 4 16 6205 38 42 ab. 
6 56 20 3 28N. % 
South and ſubſeq. in the py 
ing out of the water. " 7 14 41] 0 23 009.44 
5 54 23 4 11 08 8.6 
5 49 88 4 45 2407 
75+ 
South in the hind leg.—Scbeat. 98 | 4 33 40 8 11 17 5.3 
| 4 25 11] 8 37 01 8. 
7 52 34 0 12 448.0 
Laſt in the water. —Fomalhault.| g 29 28 59/21 04 548.1 
X|9 42 300 1 41 29 N. 7 
8, 
9 28 5/0 43 10 8.7 
Firſt of the contig. in the flex e P 
irſt of the contig. in the flex- 
ure of the water, } þ| |10 04 10] 1 40 148.6 
Second, 5 j10 o 59] 1 44 15 8.07 
zd, and fourth of the contig. || [io o8 41] 1 57 45 8.10 
85. 
Preced. in the laſt flexure. c 3 59 44/16 34 34 8.15 
10 37 300 1 52 34 8.16 
North. c 5 40 53/14 29 07 8.14 
Subſeq. and ſouth of three. c 5 14 531415 41 65 8.5 · 6 
In the ſecond flexure of the water. S 12 48 57] 1 or 25 8.5 
90. | 
North of 3 contig. in the water. J 1 57 28 3 58 038.5 
Firſt behind the ſecond flexure. |} |:2 43 56 2 49 518.0 
Middle of three. * 12 24 17j 4 15 45 8.5 
Single one more ſouth than thoſe. 10 58 04\ 8 18 c2 8.6 
South of the contig. |] [12 28 10 4 45 39 8.5 
95. | 
4 22 280 © 33 14 8.6.7 
11 o8 02/10 07 57 8.6 
North J of the three following] 4 9 o8 42/14 46 268.5 
Middle I in the laſt flexure. b 9 35 12jig 34 168.5 
0 30 55/16 45 488.15 
oo. 
South of thoſe three. 3 |ir 4 19116 30 218.5 
Over the laſt flexure but one. 3 |:5 20 30011 01 46 8.5 
W + ye 4 three in 11 A jig og 42/14 40 56 8.6 
Second. A| [Unknown Unknown 8. 
Following it. w| [15 52 17/11 36 20 8.5 
105. 
Middle, in the ſame flexure. 4 |14 48 24/15 10 17 85 
Contiguous to that, Al [14 51 40015 42 365.6 
Subſeq. in the laſt flexure but one. A [15 58 1815 26 59 8. 6 
Middle) + informes behind 19 26 16016 14 C6 8. 
North r 21 57 12|15 16 03 8.6 
South x 47 12 %% 45 54 8.5 


AQUARTIA, in Botany, a genus of the tetrandria monogy- 
ma claſs ; with a bell-ſhaped calyx, and a round corolla, 
with linear ſegments, and a many- ſceded berry. 

AQUATIA, in Middle Age Writers, a right of fihing three 
days in the year. Du-Cange. | 
In ancient deeds, we find divers grants of this privilege 
of aguatia, or aquatura, ſometimes alſo called aquaria. 

In ſome writings aguatia ſeems alſo to have ſigniſied a fee, 
or other ſervice, paid for the privilege of fiſhing. 

AQUATIC, ſomething which lives, breeds, or grows, in 
or about the water. 

Thus we have aquatic plants, and aquatic animals. 
Trees which grow peculiarly on the banks of rivers, or in 
marſhes, &c. are alſo called aguatics. | 
The ancient Romans had alſo their aquatic, or aguatili 


AQ 


gods, dii aguitalet, called by Catullus, di; /;r 
cerning whom we have an inſcription in R 
TYNNO ET Dis AQVITILIBVS 
To this claſs belonged the 'Tritons, the minifterg of Ne. 


tune. 


AqQuaTIC inſets, ſee Is ts. 
AQUATIC road, fee Ro A. 
AQUATIC ſpider, in Zoology. See Spipeg. 


aeg 
eineſius, _ 


AQUATICUM, in Middle Age Writers, is a right 
AQUATUM, in ſome Phyſical Writers, 
AQUATUM ovorum is uſed by ſome naturaliſts, 


AQUEOUS, Aquosvs, ſomething that 


AqQuEous bath. See Bark. 
Aqueous humour, is the firſt or outermoſt, and the rareſt of 


. See HoLLy, and Bix D- Lime. 
A 
AqQuILA, in A/tronomy, a conſtellation of the northern he- 


of 
D u-Can iat 


denotes x thing d. 


a water. Hence aquaticum in forefla, &c. 


luted with water. 
for what 
Y CHALAza, 


nature of wo ry or abounds therewith. CREE the 
Thus milk is faid to conſiſt of an aqueous or (, r 
a butyrous part. F : ergus, and 
The chemiſts ſeparate the aqueous or ph] 

bodies by diſtillation, part or phlegm from al 


otherwiſe called 6R AN DO, but more uſuall 


= Ow uy 


the three humours of the eye. 

It lies immediately above the tunica aranea, and eli 
ligament, and under the cornea, which it cauſes to pro. 
tuberate a little ; and is ſuppoſed to be furniſhed by cer. 
tain ducts provided for the purpoſe. —It is found ſo f fo 
rituous, that it will not freeze in the ſevereſt froſt, ; 
Anatomiſts are divided about the origin and conveyance 
of this humour. —It is certain, the ſource muſt he pretty 
plentiful, inaſmuch as, if by any accident the coats it is 
contained in be wounded, fo that the humour runs ou), 
and the cornea collapſes, the wound readily heals, 
only cloſing the eye, and the humour recrnits: of which 
we have numerous inſtances among phyſcians. 
Dr. Nuck thinks he has diſcovered the ducts in the (cle. 
rotica, whereby this humour is furniſhed. 
Others, denying the reality of thoſe ducts, ſuppoſe it 
immediately derived from the arteries. Dr. Drake ad- 
mits the duQts, and takes them to be only branches of 
the excretory ducts of the grandula innominata, and 
lachrymalis; which piercing the tunics of the eye, deliver 
their liquor by ways hitherto unknown, 
Mr. Warner obſerves, that this humour is ſecreted b 
the extremities of the moſt minute lymphatic arteries of 
the iris ; and that a proper quantity of it is received, and 
occaſionally returned again, into the larger veins, and 
courle of general circulation, by means of minute lym- 
phatic, or abſorbent veins, correſponding to thoſe ar- 
teries. | 

UETTA, a name for a kind of poiſon made much v* 
of by the Roman women, under the pontificate of Alex- 
ander VIII. 


ILA, in Natural Hiftory, &c. See EacLe. 


miſphere ; uſually joined with Antinous, 
The ſtars in the conſtellation ' Aquila and Antinous, in 
Ptolemy's Catalogue, are 15; in Tycho's, 19; in He- 
velius's 42; in the Britannic Catalogue, 71: the Jon- 
gitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. whereof, according 
to the two firſt, are given by Hevelius ; according to the 
laſt, they are as follow. 


La 


＋ - 
Names and ſituations of the | 1 Latitude. Z. 5 
ſtars. © North. 2 
22 3 Ac 
b S| % 7 © KT. 2 ? | 
e of three in form. to- Vf 8 46 1 2 59 — 2 
Subſeq. wards Sagittary. 1 6 48 32/14 40 57] 5 0 
| 8 03 oog 03 205 AC 
8 14 og[22 00 29 A0 
| 5 
Preced. of three inform. be- | 
fore Antinous's foot. / 04 08.13.99 | 
9 14 O7[19 37 16 | 
9 17 24þig 33 2? . 
Mid. of 3 before Antinous's foot. 1 10 zo 35|16 54 1] 5 
13 30 2936 28 5! | 
10, | i ( 
13 33 $5130 11.4 | 
Subſeq. of the ſame. i 11 44 42/16 53 33 "44 
| Preced. in the eagle's tail, b 13 56 58037 36 43 ( 
Preced. in Antinous's heel. 112 17 25118 52 49 
Subſeq. 5 | ”y 46 59118 29 26 | 
15. | 
Bright one in Antinous's foot. |, | [13 02 15/17 39 30 | 
Subſeq. in the eagle's tail. t| |'s 28 34/30 13 48 | 
15 27 49133 243% | 
15 14 46/28 23 48 
[14 16 37114 22 7 
20. 


Congitud. Latitude. 
North. 


pm 


Ht / 
is 5 34/24 48 45 


5 
17 08 30j26 54 11 
17 05 4823 05 48 & 
; } 03 34/22 21 55| 7 
Preced. of j in the root of the tailſ o 42 18/33 31 53] 6 
ien 7 ſis 36 51/16 36 09 6 
z e's thighs 3 1610 30 09 
EAA erinon 8 _ 12 4 mere : 
h in root of the tai 19 2 4 13 2 
Mid. and North in He. ie Bon 
From right ſhould. toward 8. W.| | [19 17 21]z4 50 54] 3.4 
o. 
; 20 48 c4'33 32 o5 
F rom right ſhould. towards South] » 19 ob 40/22 04 17 
18 53 277 57 38 
19 27 21118 22 46 
40 03 35123 34 00 
35. 
In Antinous's belly. 9 39 55/18 49 10 


e 

t below Antinous's knee. k Ig 29 2410 5 21 
— in the preced. ſhoulder. 4 422 27 58028 42 30 
* 


' . ſt Antinous's hind. knee. 20 31 47 I4 23 03 4 
21 10 4608 25 21 
40s . 
In the hind; fide of Antinous. 21 30 47120 02 59 


21 09 46016 42 oo 
21 52 21019 46 29 
South in the preceding ſhoulder. s | 23 28 56126 30 44 

22 41 20[z0 31 04 


on ww a eo oo OS Ow ow + a & Oo ogoumn & 
, + 


45+ 
? | 25 52 03133 o2 o8 
South in begin. of the hind. wing x 25 52 20032 39 21 
North. ; ., || 125 48 33]34 00 06 
That immediately preced. Lucida v 265 44 15/28 22 04 
Preced, of two inthe hind. ſhould 7 26 37 O08 31 16 52 
80. 
23 18 2660 og 20 
Subſeq. of the ſame. 27 35 29832 19 49 
Between the ſhoulders, called 7 | 
Lucida Aquila, $11.17 93 WP: P2058 $oÞ 
Thar over the Lucida, o| {27 53 orj3o 51 20] 6.5 
In Antinous's bind. ſhoulder. |, | 26 05 5421 33 23] 3-4 
55˙ 
— 33 02 05 1105 
24 44 54,12 24 100 6 
: 26 32 £0122 43 43 6 
Subſeq. below the Lucida, E j28 17 5628 46 12] 5 
Ia the eagle's _ 8 28 06 44/26 44 2c| 3.4 
In the verge of the wing be- | 
hind the ſhoulder. | p| 209 36 5731 32 17, 6 
28 50 17/9 16 01] 6 
In the middle of the head. Tl! 5 42 27127 03 16] 6 
2 6119 07 27] 6 
In Antinous's hind, hand, 6 S 7 3 - 18 42 = 3 
65. 
: i 102 33/18 28 07] 5.6 
Laſt of the hind. wing. 9 5 47 33:34 06 12 5 
=| 4 17 48;15 16 go] 6 
4 43 44j15 39 39] $ 
6 35 14/15 3t 49] 5 
70. 
7 24 0316 48 560 4 


AQUILA, in Chemiſiry, has ſeveral ſignifications, according 
to the epithets joined with it. 

AQuiLa alba, is a name given to a combination of corroſive 
lublimate, with freſh mercury, called mercurius dulcts. 
iL arbor, in Botany, a name given, by ſome authors, 
oo tree whoſe wocd is the agallochum, or lignum aloes 

the ſhops, 

A Dr cia, in Botany. See COLUMBINE. 

2 CIUM, or AqQuzLiciun, in Antiquity, a ſacrifice, 
cievrated among the Romans, in time of exceſlive 
wughts, to obtain rain of the gods. 

1 — calls this aquiliciana, The prieſts who officiated at 

- — denominated aquilices, quia aquam eliciebant, be- 
— rel brought down water: but where he finds this 

4001 — er of prieſts, be does not tell us. 

** ER, from aquila, eagle, and fero, I bear, among 
2 bie an enſign-bearer, who carried the ſtandard 
AQUILIN wo eagle was repreſented. | 

8 AgQuiLinus, ſomething belonging to an ea- 

1 1-4 ce, aquiline noſe denotes a hooked note, or ſuch 


as 18 lik : 
AWWILO, A os an eagle; called alſo a hawk's noſe. 


— 8 y Vitruvius for the north-eaſt wind ; 
. which blows at 45 from the north towards the 
: ole of the horizon. 
dreads do gave the name aquilo to all ſtormy winds 
AWLyg) 45 3 
* among t on , 
ptoaching to black . a dark, or duſky colour, 


ARA 


k 


ARA 


Hence ſome of the heathen gods were called dii aqni/;, 


q. d. nigri. 


AquiLvs, in Ornithology, a ſpecies of pelican. | 
AQUIMINARIUM, in Antiquity, a kind of luſtral veſſel 
wherein the Romans carried their holy water for expia- 


tion, and other religious offices. 


AQUIQUI, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a particular ſpe- 


cies of monkey, called by the people of Braſil, the king 
monkey, as being much larger than all the other monkies: 


AQUO, in Zoology, a name by which ſome authors have 


called the a oN us, a fiſh much approaching to the nature 
of the ALAUSA, or SHAD. 


AQUOSE duct, dutius Aquos! Nuckii, See Aqueovs. 


Humour. 


AQUULA, the name of a diſorder of the eyes, called alſo 


bydatis, 


ARA thuribuli, the Altar of incenſe, in Aſtronomy, a ſouthern 


conſtellation, not viſible in our hemiſphere, conſiſting, 
— to Ptolemy, of ſeven ſtars ; and according to 
Sharp's 


nine ſtars, as in the following table. 


| = 
, Oleg = 2 . — 
Situation of the ſtars. i 209m. om Latitude. 3 
8 2 
In the baſe, the northern. # 21 35 52 23 5 26 5 
The ſouthern. 27 18 30026 36 5] 5 
In the middle of the altar. 2t 6 56/26 29 304 
In the _—_— northern. 18 47 21130 13 34] 3 
uthern. 20 27 32133 2 44} 4 

8. 
Middle. 20 22 43032 11 47/4 
In the middle of the flame. 16 2 21133 1 460] 4 
In the top of ditto, 1ſt. 185 6 17136 13 12] 4 
2d, 4 44 30137 17 24] 4 


ARA parva, the little altar, a denomination, in the Ancient 


Surgery, given to an elegant kind of BANDAGE, faid to 
have been invented by Soſtratus. 


ARAB, or AnaBran 307% is faid to be nurſed with ca- 


mel's milk: there are many ſtrange reports of this bealt. 
The duke of Newcaſtle aſſures us, that the ordinary price 
of one is 1000, 2000, or 3000 pounds; and that the 
Arabs are as diligent in keeping the genealogies of their 
horſes, as princes of their families. They ſtrike medals 
on every occaſion to keep up the pedigree. The fortune 
the Arabians give their ſons, when arrived at manhood, 
is, two ſuits of arms, with two ſcimeters, and a horſe ; 
which always lies in the next room to them. — Yet of 
thoſe of the breed brought into England few have proved 
* extraordinary. 

ANT, from aro, I plough, in Law, ad curiam domini, 
was intended of thoſe who held by the tenure of ploughing 
and tilling the lord's lands within the manor. 


ARABESOOE, or ARaBEsK, ſomething done after the 


manner of the Arabians. | 

Arabeſque, GROTESQUE, and Moreſque, are terms applied 
to ſuch paintings, ornaments of freezes, &c. wherein 
there are no human or animal figures, but which conſiſt 
wholly of imaginary foliages, plants, ſtalks, &c. 

The words take their riſe from hence, that the Moors, 
Arabs, and other Mahometans, uſe theſe kinds of orna- 
ments; their religion forbidding them to make any 
images or figures of men, or other animals. 

Arabeſe is uſed by Stephen Riou, Eſq. in his book on Archi- 
teCture, to denote that ſtyle of building which is vulgarly 
called Modern Gothic, which he alſo terms Saracenic and 
Meoreſc; the introduction of which he aſcribes to the Moors, 
or, which he ſays is the ſame thing, to the Arabians or da- 
racens, who have expreſſed, he adds, in their architecture, 
the ſame taſte as in their poeſy, which are both ſalſely de- 
licate, crowded with ſuperfluous ornaments, and often very 
unnatural. This manner of building, he fays, was int;o- 
duced into Europe through Spain, The Cruſades gave 
the Chriſtians an idea of Saracenic atchitecture, which they 
aſterwards imitated. Sir C. Wren diſtinguiſhes the heavy 
Gothic as Anglo-Saxon, the lighter as Arabeſc. 


ARABIC, or ARaB1an, ſomething that relates to Arabia, 


or the Arabs. 


ARABIC figures, or characters, are the numeral characters 


commonly made uſe of in arithmetical computations. 

The Arabic characters ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed to the 
Roman, 

The learned are generally of opinion, that the Arabic 
figures were firſt taught us by the Saracens, who bor- 
rowed them from the Indians. Scaliger was ſo ſatisfied 
of their novelty, that he immediately pronounced a filver 
medallion he was conſulted about, modern ; upon his 
being told that the numeral figures 234, 235, were upon 
it. The common opinion is, that Planudes, who lived 


towards the cloſe of the thirteenth century, was the firſt 
Chriſtian who made uſe of them. Father — 
: utces 


atalogue, annexed to that of Mr. Flamſtead, of 


— — 


— —— — 


ARA 


aſſutes us, in his work de Re Diplomatica, that he has not 


found them any where earlier than the fourteenth century. 


Yet De. Wallis inſiſts on their being of a much older 


ſtanding; and concludes they muſt have been uſed in 
England, at leaſt as long ago as the time of Hermannus 
Contractus, who lived about the year 1050, if not in 
ordinary affairs, yet at leaſt in mathematical ones, and 
8 in the aſtronomical tables. Vide Wall. 
Algebr. c. 4. 

The ſame author gives us an inſtance of their antiquity 
in England, from a mantle-tree of a chimney, in the 
parſonage-houſe of Helmdon in Northamptonſhire, 
wherein is the following inſcription in aſſo relieve, Me 


*. being the date of the year 1133. Philoſ. Tranſat. 


154 
Mr. Luffkin furniſhes a yet earlier inſtance of their uſe, 
in the window of a houſe, part of which is a Roman 
wall, near the market-place in Colcheſter ; where, be- 
tween two carved lions, ſtands an eſcutcheon, contain- 
ing the figures 1090. Philof. Tranſat. N“ 255. 


Mr. Huet is even of opinion, that theſe characters were 
not borrowed from the Arabs, but from the Greeks; 


and that they were originally no other than the Greek 
letters, which we all know that people made uſe of to 
expreſs their NUMBERs by. 


ARABic, gum. See Gum. 
ARABIC, or ARABIAN learning, is divided into two ſtates, 


or periods, viz. Ante-Mahometan, and Mahometan. 
The Arab learning in this firſt period, conſiſted, accord- 
ing to — 2 in — r of _ * 
, the propriety of diſcourſe, the compoſition © 
-- 4 and he ſcience of the ſtars: but their chief atten- 
tion ſeems to have been directed to oratory and poetry. 
Hiſt. Dynaſt. Renaudot de Barbar. Ariſt. verſ Fabricii 
Bibl. Græca, lib. vi. cap. 5. § 6. 
The ſecond period is more diſtinguiſhed, at leaſt from 
the time of Al-Mamon, the ſeventh caliph of the family 
of the Abaſſides, who flouriſhed about the year 820, and 
has the honour of being the founder of the modern 
Arabian learning. He ſent for all the beſt books out of 
Chaldea, Greece, Egypt, and Perſia, relating to phyſic, 
2 coſmography, muſic, chronology, &c. and 
penſioned a number of learned men, ſkilled in the ſe- 
veral languages and ſciences, to tranſlate them into 
Arabic. B this means, divers of the Greek authors, 
loſt in their own country and language, have been pre- 
ſerved in Arabic. Elmac, Hiſt. Sar. lib. ii. cap. 8. Leo 
Africanus de Viris illuſt. ap. Arabes, cap. 1. Fabricii 
Bib. Græc. lib. vi. cap. 9. Græv. in Praf. ad Tab. 
Geog. Voſſ. de Sect. Phil. cap. 3. $ 17. 
From that time Arabia became the chief ſeat of learning; 
and we find mention by Abulpharagius, Pococke, D*Her- 
belot, and Hottinger, of learned men, and books with- 
out number. 
The revival of learning in the tenth century, by Gerbert, 
known after his elevation to the pontificate by the title of 
Silveſter II. and afterwards among the Europeans in ge- 
neral, may be aſcribed to the inſtructions and writings 
of the Arabian doctors and philoſophers, and to the 
ſchools which they founded in ee of Spain and 


Italy. And in the twelfth yl the inquiſitive of |. 


different countries frequented the ſchools of the Saracens 
in Spain, and diſſeminated the knowledge which they 
obtained there after their return. At this time, many 
of the learned productions of the Arabians were tranſlated 
into Latin, which facilitated the general progreſs of ſci- 


ENnCce. 


ARABIC, or ARABIAN logic, was that of Ariſtotle, as ex- 


plained by Aviſenna and Averrboes. 


ARABIC marble, Arabicum marmor, a name given by the 


ancient Greeks, to a ſpecies of marble brought from 
E ypt and Arabia, and remarkable for its beautiful 
9 


ARABIC, or ARABIAN oratory, according to Renaudot, con- 


ſiſted in a luxuriancy of quaint, high-flown words, epi- 
thets, and deſcriptions. 


ARABIC, or ARABIAN philoſophy, before Mahomet, was Sa- 


bian, and included the ſyſtem and ceremonies of that ſect 
of idolaters. This it was that Mahomet ſet himſelf to de- 
cry; and he is even ſaid by ſome, to have carried his 
oppoſition ſo far, as to prohibit, if not puniſh, all ſtudy 
of philoſophy. But his followers, by degrees, got over 
this reſtraint ; the love of learning increaſed ; till, under 
the memorable caliphate of Al-Mamon, Ariſtotle's phz- 
boſophy was introduced and eſtabliſhed among them; and 
m them propagated, with their conqueſts, through 
Egypt, Africa, pain, and other parts. 
As they choſe Ariſtotle for their maſter, they chiefly ap- 
plied themſelves to that part of philoſophy called logic, 


and thus became proficients in the knowledge of words, | 


rather than things. Whence, they have been ſometimes 
$ * 


ARA 


denominated, Mo/ters of tbe wiſlem of tr 

the Talking ſect. ü pe nd 4 mel, _ 
arbitrary terms and notions, and their 9 © Waing 
drawn from thence, as from certain pring; o 
Walch Hiſt. Logic. Pak ſec. 2. F 1, Apes, be, 

ARABIC, or ARABIAN phie and phyſicians, 
rr. handed dowh the — us, — 
conſidetable improvements, chiefly in the "oe 
and chemical parts. | 4 Pharmaceuicy 
It is certain we owe to them moſt of our ſpices and 
matics, as nutmegs, cloves,” mace, and other ha 
of the produce of india. We may add, that moſt Pa 
** purgatives were unknown to the Greeks. 1 
firſt introduced by the Arabs, as manna, ſen; Fake, 
tamarinds, caſſia, &c. They likewiſe brought ſuga 
to uſe in phy/ic, where, before, only honey * ng 
"They alſo found the art of preparing waters and A 
divers Gmples, by diſtillation and ſublimatic, 1 
The firſt notice of the ſmall-pox, and the meaſles, ; 
likewiſe owing to them. Laſtly, the reſtoration of ve 
in Europe took its riſe from their writings, * 
M. Le Clerc has given a ſketch, and Dr. Freind 
ample hiſtory of the Arabian phyſic. We have at. 
netitia of all the Arabian phyſicians, by Fabricius. 

ARABIC, or ARABIAN poetry, may be divided into two apes, 
The ancient, according to Voſſius, was no other than thin- 
ing; was a ſtranger to all meaſure, and rule; the verſes louk 
and irregular, confined to no feet, number of ſyllables: ſo 
any thing elſe, ſo that they rhimed at the end; oftenting 
all the verſes in the poem ended with the {ame chime, 
It is in ſuch verſe that the ALcoran is did to be 
written. 

The modern Arabian poetry takes its date from the 
caliphate of Al Raſchid, who lived toward the cloſe & 
the eighth century. Under him poetry became an ar, 
and laws of proſody were laid down. Clark, Profed, 
Arab. cap. 1. 

Their compariſons, in which they abound, are taken, 
with little choice, from tents, camels, hunting, and the 
ancient manners of the Arabs. 

ARABIC, or ARABIC tongue, is a branch or dialect of the 

Hebrew. 
F. Angelo de St. Joſeph ſpeaks much of the bezuy 
and copiouſneſs of the Arabic. He aſſures us it has 10 
leſs than a thouſand names for a ſword ; five hundred 
for a lion; two hundred for a ſerpent ; and eighty for 
honey. 

ARABIC verſſons. See BiBLEs. 

ARABIC year, See YEAR. 

ARABICI, a ſect who ſprung up in Arabia, about the 
year 207, whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet was, that the fol 
died with the body, and alſo roſe again with it. 
Euſebius, lib. vi. c. 38. relates that a council was callel 
to ſtop the progreſs of this riſing ſect; and that Orizen 
aſſiſted at it; and convinced them ſo thoroughly of dci 
error, that they abjured it. | 

ARABACUS c(eflus. See CosTus. 

ARABIS, in Borany, a genus of the tetrachnamia fig 
baſtard tower MUSTARD. 

ARABISM, ARraBisMUs, an idiom, or manner of {peaks 
ing peculiar to the Arabs, or the Arabic language. 

R. Martin maintains, that the y ſometimes exprelles a 
oath in the Hebrew as well as the Arabic. | 
ARABIST, a perſon curious of, and ſkilled in the learning 
and languages of the Arabians: ſuch were Erpenius ant 
Golius. The ſurgeons of the 13th century arc call 
Arabiſis by Severinus. Freind. Hiſt, Phyf. tom. U f. 


Ol. FE 
ARABLE land, anciently called Ax AL14, in ſuch 3515" 
for tillage, or ploughing ; or which is actual!) ploughcd 
up from time to time. 
It is thus called from the Latin arare, of 9r4im 
PLOUGH. 
ARABUM pra. See LErrosY. 
ARABUM ſandaracha. See SANDARACHA, 0 
ARAC, or AnRAc, a ſpirituous liquor, imported from 1 
Eaſt Indies; chiefly uſed by way of dram, and in pour 
The nature and compoſition of this celebrated liquo 
has been much controverted.— The name 47 , 
Lockyer aſſures us, is an Indian word for ſtrong vate 
of all kinds; for that they call our ſpirits 3 
Engliſh arac.— But what we underſtand by the - : 
ara:, is really no other than a ſpirit procured by di 1 
tion, from a vegetable juice called today, which uns 
inciſion out of the cocoa-nut tree, and ſome other 
like the bir ch · juice procured among us i ; of it 
The today, Mr. yer adds, is a pleaſant drink 
ſelf, when new, but purges thoſe not uſed to a 1 
when ſtale, is heady ; and finally makes 2 den 
The Engliſh at Madraſs uſed it as leaven de 14 
bread with. Ocken 
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Others are of opinion, that the arac or arrac, is a vinous 


obtained by diſtillation, in the Eaſt Indies, from 
or ſugars ermented with the juice of cocoa 


Gia arar is made from the teddy, the Batavia arac 
ice and ſugar- There is likewiſe a kind of ſhrub 


:vers kinds; ſingle, double, and treble diſ- 
— * double dittille, which is that common! 
— abroad, is but 4 weak ſpirit in compariſon wit 
Batavia arac; yet on account of its peculiar and agree- 
able flavour, is preferred to all the other aracs of India. 
This is attributed to the earthen veſſels, which they 
uſe at Goa to draw the ſpirit z whereas at Batavia they 
r ſtills. 
N 1 arac, made at Madraſs, and the Columbo, and 
9uilme arac, at other places, being fiery hot ſpirits, are 
little valued by the Europeans, and therefore rarely im- 
rted ; though highly prized among the natives. In 
the beſt Goa arac, the ſpirits of the cocoa juice do not 
make above a ſixth or eighth part. 
Tue manner of making the 'Goa arac is this. The 
juice of the trees 1s not procured in the way of tapping, 
235 we do; but the operator provides himſelf with a par- 
cel of earthen pots, with bellies and necks like our ordi- 
nary bird-bottles : he makes faſt a number of theſe to his 
girdle, and any way elſe that he commodiouſly can 
about him. Thus equipped, he climbs up the trunk of 
2 cocoa-treez and when he comes to the boughs, he 
takes out his knife, and cutting off one of the ſmall 
knots, or buttons, he applies the mouth of the bottle to 
the wound, faſtening it to the bough with a bandage ; 
in the ſame manner he cuts off other buttons, and 
faſtens on his pots, till the whole number is uſed : this 
is done in the evening, and deſcending ſrom the tree, 
he leaves them till the next morning; when he 
takes off the bottles which are moſtly filled, and empties 
the juice into the proper receptacle. This is repeated 
every night, till a ſuſhcient quantity is produced, and 
the whole being then put together, is left to ferment, 
which it ſoon does. 
When the fermentation is over, and the liquor or 
waſh is become a little tart, it is put into the ſtill, 
and a fire being made, the ſtill is ſuffered to work as 
long as that which comes over has any conſiderable taſte 
of ſpirit. 
The liquor thus procured is the low wine of arac, and 
this is ſo poor a liquor, that it will ſoon corrupt and 
fpoil, if not diſtilled again, to ſeparate ſome of its 
phlegm ; they therefore immediately after pour back 
this low wine into the ſtiil, and rectify it to that very 
weak kind of proof-ſpirit, in which ſtate we find it. 
The arac we meet with, notwithſtanding its being of a 
prool-teſt, according to the way of judging by the 
crown of bubbles, holds but a ſixth, and ſometimes but 
an eighth part of alcohol, or pure ſpirit z whereas our 
other ſpirits, when they ſhew that proof, are generally 
23 to hold one half pure ſpirit. Shaw's Eſſay on 
iſtilling. 
There is a paper of obſervations on arac, in the Melanges 
d Hiſtoire Natur. tome V. p. 302. By fermenting, 
diſtilling, and reCtifying the juice of the American 
maple, which has much the = taſte as that of the 
cocoa, the author ſays, he made arac not in the leaſt 
inferior to any that comes from the Eaſt Indies; and he 
thinks the juice of the ſycamore and of the birch trees 
would equally anſwer the end. 
Beſide the common ſorts of Goa and Batavia arac, there 
are two others leſs generally known ; theſe are the bitter 
argc, and the black arac. 
by ſtat. 11th Geo. 1. c. 30. arac on board a ſhip within 
the limits of any port of Great Britain, may be ſearched 
for and ſeized, together with the package; or if found 
unſkipping or unihipped, before entry, may be ſeized 
by wo. — of excite, in like manner as by the officers 
oms. 
bon an exciſe officer's ſuſpicion of the concealment of 
wa, and oath made of the grounds of ſuch ſuſpicion, 
core the commiſſioners, or a juſtice of peace; they 
may empower him to enter ſuch ſuſpected places, and 
leise the liquors, with the caſks, &c. If the officers 
re obſtructed, the penalty is 100/. 
— — 2 to be lold but in warchouſes, entered as di- 
he ea REES * Geo. 1. c. 21. upon —_— and 
ranted : | 6 PRE are not returne Which are 
5 bor the removal of arac, or if the goods are not 
= 8 ay within the time limited, the penalty is treble 
ee It the permits are not returned, and the 
Ye * not found to be ſufficient, the like quantity 
ed. Permits are not to be taken out, but by 


_— — f 
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direction in writing of the proprietor of the ſtock, or 
his known ſervant, upon forfeiture of 50/. or three 
months impriſonment. 

By ſtat. gth Geo. 2. c. 35. if arac is offered to ſale 
without a permit, or by any hawker, pedlir, &c. with 
a permit; the perſon to whom it is offered, may ſeize 
and carry it to the next warehouſe belonging to the 
cuſtoms or exciſe, and bring the perſon offering the 
ſame before any juſtice of the peace, to be committed 
to priſon, and proſecuted for the penalties incurred by 
ſuch offence. 'The perſon ſeizing ſuch goods may pro- 
ſecute in his own name; and on recovery is intitled to 
one third part of the groſs produce of the ſale : and the 
commiſhoners are, if deſired, upon a certificate from 
the juſtice of the offender's being committed to priſon, 
to advance to the ſeizer 155. per gallon ſor the arac ſo 
ſeized. 

Arac (except for the uſe of ſeamen, two gallons each) 
found in =—y ſhip or veſſel arrived from foreign parts, at 
anchor, or hovering within the limits of any port, or 
within two leagues of the ſhore ; and not proceeding on 


diſtreſs of weather, notice whereof muſt be given to the 
collector or chief officer of the port, upon the ſhip's ar- 
rival) is forfeited; with the boxes, caſks, or other 
package, or the value thereof. 

ARACARI, in Zoology, the name of a Braſilian bird, of 
the WOODPECKER kind. It is of the ſize of our com- 
mon green woodpecker, and has a very large, ſharp, 
and ſomewhat hooked beak. Marggrave. Sce Picus, 
and Tab. Birds, No 14. 

ARACHIS, in Botany, arachidna, arachinoides, and arachid- 
noides. See EARTH-NUT. 

ARACHNOIDES, in Anatcmy, a fine, thin, tranſparent 
membrane, which lying between the dura and pid mater, 
is ſuppoſed to inveſt the whole ſubſtance of the brain, 
medulla oblongata, and ſpinal marrow. | 
The word is borrowed from apaym, a. ſpider, or ſpider's 
web, and e., ferm; in regard to the ſineneſs of the 
put, which is ſuppoſed to reſemble that of a ſpider's 
web. : 
Many anatomiſts deny the exiſtence of ſuch third meninx, 
or membrane; and contend that it ought rather to be 
regarded as the external /amina of the pia mater, which 

| ſends its internal /amella between the folds of the cortical 
part of the brain. 

ARACHNOIDEs, or ARANPA tunica, is likewiſe uſed for a 
fine flender tunic, wherewith the cryſtalline humour 
is encompaſſed. 

This, others call cryſtalloides, and tunica cryſtallina, or 
capſula cryſlallina.— Many have even doubted of its exiſt- 
ence; which is the more extraordinary, ſince Galen 
ſpeaks of it, and compares it to a pellicle of an onion ; 
Veſalius repreſents it as reſembling tine tranſparent horn. 
—lt is caſily found in quadrupeds, eſpecially the ſheep, 
ox, and horſe; and though it be a little more difficult to 
diſcover in man, yet after a perſon has once been ſhewn 
it, he will readily find it. 

What is ſurpriſing, Briggs ſays not a word of it; and 
ſo able an anatomiſt as Ruyſch, was long in ſuſpenſe 
about it: it was only by means of his injections that 
he diſcovered it in man; though ſo caſy to diſcern in a 
ſheep. 

The e adheres by its poſterior part to the vi- 
treous tunic.—In man it is about twice as thick as a 
ſpider's web, at leaſt the fore- part of it; in an ox it is as 
thick again as in man; and in an horſe it is thicker than 
in an ox. 

It has three uſes: firſt, to retain the cryſtalline in 
the collet of the vitreous humour, and prevent its 
changing ſituation : ſecondly, to ſeparate the cryſtal- 
line from the aqueous humour, and prevent its 
being continually moiſtened therewith : thirdly, the 
lymphatics furnith a liquor which they diſcharge into 
its cavity, wherewith the cryſtalline is continually re- 
freſhed, and kept in right order; inſomuch that when 
this liquor is wanting, the cryſtalline ſoon dries, grows 
hard, and opake, and may even be reduced to powder. 
Vide Petit, in Mem. Acad. R. Scienc. an. 17 30. p. 622, 
ſeq. 

8 in Natural Hiftory, the name of one of 
the genera of the ECHINI Marini; the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racters of which are, that it is of a circular circumfe- 
rence, but variouſly broken in at the edges. The mouth 
is round, and placed in the center of the baſe, and the 
aperture for the anus is quadrangular, and ſituated in 
one of the ſides, on the upper ſuperficies, but near the 
edge. Klein. See Tab. of Teſtaceous and Cruſtaceous 
Animals, Ne 8. 

ARACUS, in Botany; flrangle TARE, or wild VETCH. 


3 Y =, corn, 


her voyage (unleſs in caſe of unavoidable neceſſity and 


A plant which grows in hedges, on banks, and among 
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corn. It is a herb in uſe, and has the ſame qualities 
with the other ſpecies of the vICIA. 
ARACUS aromaticus, in the Materia Medica, a name given 
by ſome authors to the VANILLA uſed in chocolate- 
making. | 
ARADOS, in Hippocrates, ſignifies that perturbation 
which is excited in the ſtomach by concocting meats 
of different qualities. Arados alſo ſigniſies any internal 


perturbation cauſed by purging medicines, vehement 
utes. 


exerciſes, or other ca 

ARAKOME TER, Ar #oMETRUM, an inſtrument where- 
with to meaſure the denſity or gravity of fluids. 
The word is formed of apt, thin, and peJpoy, meaſure. 
The aræometer, or water-poiſe, is uſually made of glaſs ; 
conſiſting of a round hollow ball, which terminates in 
a long Tender neck, hermetically ſealed at top; there 
being firſt as much running mercury put into it, as will 
ſerve to balance or keep it ſwimming in an ere& 
poſition. 
The ſtem is divided into degrees (as repreſented Tab. 
Pn umatici, fig. 18.); and by the depth of its deſcent 
into any liquor, the lightneſs of that liquor is concluded; 
for that fluid in which it finks leaſt, muſt be heavieſt; 
and that in which it ſinks loweſt, lighteſt. 
M. Homberg has invented à new areemeter, deſcribed in 
Philoſ. Tranſat. Ne 262. thus: A (fig. 19.) is a glaſs 
bottle or matraſs, with ſo lender a neck, that a drop of 
water takes up in it about five or fix lines, or half of an 
inch. Near that neck is a ſmall 2 tube D, about 
fix inches long, and parallel to the neck. — To fill the 
veſſel, the liquor is poured in at the mouth B (which is 
widened to receive a tunnel), till it run out at D; that 
is, till it riſe in the neck to the mark C, by which 
means you have always the ſame bulk or quantity of 
liquor; and conſequently, by means of the balance, can 
eaſily tell, when different liquors fill it, which weighs 
moſt, or is moſt intenſely heavy. 
Some regard, however, 1s to be had in theſe trials to the 
ſeaſon of the year, and degree of heat and cold in the 
weather: becauſe ſome liquors rarefy with heat, and 
condenſe with cold, more than others; and accordingly 
take up more or leſs room. 
By means of this inſtrument, the ingenious author has 
made a table, to ſhew the different weights of the ſame 
bulk of the molt conſiderable chemical liquors, both in 
ſummer and winter; as follows: 


e Weighed in ſummer. In winter. 


oz. dr. gr. 0Z. dr. gr. 

uick-ſilver, „ 11 00 05 11 00 32 
Oil of tartar, - = or 03 o8 - = ol 03 31 
Spirit of urine, = - O01 o 32 - =< Ol oo 43 
Oil of vitriol, = - O01 03 58 - ol 04 03 
Spirit of nitreg, = 001 o 40 - = OI ol 70 
| _ - 01009: -. en 00 87 

Aqua fortis oft 01 38 - of 01 55 
Vinegar, - - 00 7 55 - = oo 07 60 
Spirit of wine, = - 0006 47 - = ©o ob 61 
River water. 00 07 53 = = co 07 57 
Diſtilled water, = oo 07 50 do 07 54 


The inſtrument itſelf weighed, when empty, one drachm 
twenty-eight grains. dee HYDROMETER. 


ARAOPAGUS. See AREOPAGUS. 

AR AOPAGITIC. See AREOPAGITIC. 

ARAO3TYLE, AReosTYL0s, in the Ancient Archi- 
tecture, a ſort of INTERCOLUMNATION, wherein the 
columns were placed at the diſtance of eight, or, as ſome 
fay, ten modules from one another. dee Tab. Archit. 
E fig. 40. 
eb aræeſtyle, the columns were the wideſt and openeſt 
they were ever planted at; whence the name—from the 

. Greek apa, rarus, and evang, column. 

"The arœgſlyle is chiefly uſed in the Tuſcan order; at the 
ates of great cities, and fortreſſes. 

ARAMOTICS, in Medicine, ſuch remedies as tend to open 
the pores of the ſkin, and render them large enough for 
the morbific matter's being carried off by ſweat, or 
inſenſible perſpiration. 

To the clafs of aræotics belong diaphoretics, ſudoriſics, 
&c. 

ARAF, or Al-AR Ar, in the Mabometan Theology, a kind 
of ſeparation or partition-wall between paradiſe and 
hell. Salc's Koran. | 

ARAHUM, or HaRaHum, in Ancient Mriters, de- 
notes a place conſecrated or ſet apart for holy purpoſes. 
Du-Cange. | 
Hence the phraſe, in arabs jurare, or conjurare, to make 
bath in the church; becauſe, by the Ripuarian laws, 


ARB 


all oaths were to be taken in the chure 
of the ſaints. ry i. on the relic 

ARAIGNEE, in Fortification, ſometimes denotes 2 

Nye 1 1 a mine. branch 

„the name of a ſmall plough uſed ; 

NWA * France. * d in Pons 

Als ALnIL, in Botany, the name given b 
of Agypt, to the FABA Ae of 1455 
1 NN N Alpin. the 
„ in Botany, à genus of the ; \ 
claſs; berry-bearing „ The chlade adde. 
it is an umbelliferous plant with a globular u. 
having a ſmall involucrum; the flower hath five. 
petals, and five ſhort fiyles. The germen afterward 
to a roundiſh channeled berry, having five cells ch 
containing one oblong hard ſeed. There are three f 
cies z the Canada berry-bearing angelica ; the berry-beai a 
angelica with a naked ſtalk ; and the angelico<tree, 
The inhabitants of Canada, and thoſe of Virginia, ea 
the firſt ſpecies of aralia by the name of farſaparill be 
cauſe its roots have almoſt the ſame figure and virtues, 
M. Sarrazin writes from thence, that he had a Patient 
who had been cured of an anaſarca, about two years he. 
fore, by a drink made of theſe roots: and aſſures us 
that the roots of the ſecond ſpecies, well boiled and ; 
plied by way of cataplaſm, are very excellent for curin 
old ulcers; as alſo the decoction of them, with which 
they bathe and ſyringe wounds: and he does not at al} 
doubt but the virtues of the third ſpecies are the ſame 
with thoſe of the ſecond. Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. V. 

ARALIA, in Ancient Law Writers, denotes arable or 

ploughing lands. 
This is otherwiſe denominated aratorta, araturia. 
In Domeſday, for Eſſex, we meet with decemt acra; prati, 
duos runcal. guatuor aralia.— Where eralia ſeems to denote 
land fit for ploughing or tillage, by way of contradiſ. 
tinction to uncl, which was over-run with brian 
and thorns. Du-Cange. 

ARALIASTRUM, in 3 ſee Gixs NG. 

ARANEA, a genus of the aptera inſecis of Linnæus. 
See SPIDER, 

ARANEA concha, in Natural Hiſtery, the name of a kind of 
ſea-ſhell, of which there are ſeveral ſpecies: we call 
them in Engliſh the ſpider-thells ; they are of the family 
of the MUREx, and their peculiar character is the hay- 
ing digitated lips. The ſeveral ſpecies have different 
numbers of fingers, from the lip of the ſhell, as four, 
hve, fix, ſeven, or eight. 

ARANEA H{unica;, {ce ARACHNOIDES. 

ARANEUS marinus, the ſea-ſpider, a name by which 
ſome authors have called the fiſh more uſually known 
by the name of DRACO marinus, and ſuppoſed to have 
ſomething venomous in the ſpines of its back-fn. 
Aldrovand. 

ARANNEA, a filver ore found only in the mines of 
Potofi, or in the ſingle mine there of Catamito. It 
owes its name to ſome reſemblance it bears to a cobweb, 
being compoſed of threads of pure ſilver, which to the 
ſight appear like a filver lace when burned to ſeparate 
the filk from it. It is the richeſt of all kinds of filver 
ore. | 

ARAPABACA, a name given by Plumier to the ſpigeli 
of Linnzus, or the worm-GR ASS. 

ARARAUNA, in Zoology, the name of a Braſilian bird, 
of the Macaw kind. Marggrave. 

ARATEIA, in Antiquity, a yearly feſtival celebrated at 
Sicyon, on the birth-day of Aratus, wherein divers ho- 
nours were paid by a prieſt conſecrated to this ſervice, 
who for diſtinction's ſake wore a ribband beſpangled 
with white and purple ſpots. 

The arateia were ſolemnized with much pomp of mulic, 
the choiriſters of Bacchus attending. Potter, Archæol. 
I. ii. c. 20. 

ARATO-BAFABEN, a fixed ſtar of the ſecond magni- 
tude in the head of the DRAGON. 

ARATRUM terre, in our Ancient Law-Books, as much 
land as can be yearly tilled with one plough.— Ha ns 
nerium % JO aratrorum. 

ARATURA terre, an ancient ſervice which the tenant 
was to do his lord, by plowing his land. 

ARBALET. See Bow, and BALISTA. 

ARBITER, in the Civil Law, a judge nominated by tbe 
magiſtrate, or choſen voluntarily by two contending 
parties, on whom they conſer a power by compro 
of deciding their differences according to law. a 
The Romans ſometimes ſubmitted to a ſingle arbite.! 
but ordinarily they choſe ſeveral ; and thoſe always u 
an uneven number. . 
In matters wherein the public was concerned, as erimes 
marriages, affairs of ſtate, &c. it was not allowed © 
have recourſe to arbiters.—Nor was it permitted * 
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pe from an arbitral ſentence ; the effect of an appeal 


ARB 


juriſdicti at that time for a palingeneſia, or reſuſcitation ; Lu it 
ng to ſuſpend the authority of a juriſdiction, not of 


2 the moderns, there are properly divers kinds of 


LR obliged to go by the rigour of the law; 
or pr ge in 6/weÞ by the contending parties to 
relax, or give way to natural equity; theſe are properly 

RATORS. 

Mn T, in a general ſenſe, that which is not de- 
fned, or limited by any certain, expreſs law, or conſti- 
:3n, but is left olely to the judgment and diſcretion 
e- Tü. uniſhment of ſuch a crime is arbi- 
trary,— Arbitrary fines or mulcts are uſually called 
The pep formed from arbitrium, will ; whence alſo 
arbiter, arbitrator. 

ARBITRARY power. See DRSPoris u, Moxaxchv, &c. 

ARBITRATION, or ARBITRAGE, the referring of a 
cauſe or quarrel to the deciſion of one or more indifferent 

rſons, under the quality and denomination of arbiters 
itrators. 
* ct is either general, that is, including all 
actions, quarrels, and demands; or ſpecial, which in- 
cludes one or more matters, or facts ſpecified. 
. 
110, 160d all merchants and others deſiring to end 
any controverſy, for which there is no remedy but by 
perſonal action, or ſuit in equity, by arbitration, may 
agree that their ſubmiſſion of the ſuit to the award or 
umpirage of any perſons, ſhall be made a rule of any of 
his Majeſty's courts of record, which the parties ſhall 
chuſe; and may inſert ſuch their agreement in their 
ſubmiſſion, or the condition of the bond or promiſe : 
and upon producing an affidavit of ſuch agreement, and 
upon reading and filing ſuch affidavit in the court ſo 
choſen, the * may be entered of record in ſuch court, 
and a rule of court ſhall be thereupon made, that the 
parties ſhall ſubmit to, and finally be concluded by, 
ſuch arbitration or umpirage; and in caſe of diſobedience 
thereto, the party neglecting or refuſing, ſhall be ſubject | 
to all the penalties of contemning a rule of court, and 
proceſs ſhall be iſſued accordingly ; which ſhall not be 
ſtopped or delayed by any order, &c. of any other court, 
either of law or equity, unleſs it appear on oath, that 
the arbitrators or umpire miſbehaved themſelves, and 
that ſuch award was corruptly or unduly procured. 
Sec. 2. Any arbitration or umpirage procured by cor- 
ruption or undue means fhall be void, and ſet aſide by 
any court of law or equity, ſo as ſuch corruption or un- 
due practice be complained of in the court where the 
rule is made for ſuch arbitration, before the laſt day of 
the Hou term after ſuch arbitration made and publiſhed 
to the parties. 
The power of arbitrators is to be regulated by the com- 
promiſe between the parties, as to what concerns the 
differences they are to determine; and whatever they 
decree beyond that, is of no effect. 
ARBITRATOR, an extraordinary judge or commiſſioner, 
mn one or more cauſes between party and party, choſen 
by their mutual conſent. 
Among us, two arbitrators are uſually choſen by the 
contending parties: and in caſe theſe cannot agree, a 
third is added, and is called an umpire; in whole deci- 
hon both ſides are bound to acquieſce. 
The civilians make a difference between arbiter and 
arburator : though both ground their power on the 
compromiſe of the parties, yet their liberty is diverſe : 
for an arbiter is tied to proceed and judge according to 
. - 1 whereas an arbitrator is permitted 
to uſe his own diſcretion, without ſolemnity of 
procels, or courſe of judgment, to hear and 8 
pen committed to him; ſo it be juxta arbi- 
ir, 


— NT. See ARBITRATION. 


ARBor, Le al Hiſtory, Botany, &c. See TREE. 


mon to ſeveral metalline eryſtallizations; thus called 
Kaho err ramifications reſembling a tree. 

fd 13 kind, is the ARBoR Diane, ſometimes alſo called 
. don Lune, a kind of effloreſcence or cryſtallization, 


an 2 g Put in water, expands and ſhoots itſelf into 
"hy arance of a tree, with branches, leaves, and 
The arbor 


With mer DIANEZ is properly a precipitation of filver 


”  AMALGAMATION. It has its name from the 
erperime ich chemiſts call Diana, or the Moon. The 
an amuſing. generally conſidered merely as curious 


— Magnus is ſai 


d to have produced a tree before 
hile he ſat at dinner; this paſſed 


gth and 10th W. 3. c. 15. ſec. 1. after May 


may more naturally be referred to the ſpecies of germi- 
nations we are ſpeaking of; 
The method of preparing the arbor Drawn, according 
to Lemery, is as follows. <** Diffolve an ounce of fine 
„ filver in a ſufficient quantity of ſpirit of nitre, very 
* pure and moderately ſtrong; mix the ſolution in a 
„ matraſs, with about twenty ounces of diſtilled water; 
* add two ounces of mercury, and let the whole remain 
at reſt. In about forty days, a kind of filvet tree will 
© be formed on the mercury, with branches reſembling 
vegetable ramifications.” 
This proceſs is very long ; the following, by M. Hom- 
berg, is much ſhorter. © Make an amatcam without 
heat, of four drams of filings of filver, or rather of 
ſilver-leaf, and of two drams of mercury; diffolve 
this in four ounces, or a ſufficient quantity of ſpirit 
of nitre, pore and moderately ſtrong ; dilute this folu- 
tion in about a pound and a half of diſtilled water; 
ſhake the mixture, and preſerve it in a bottle with a 
glaſs ſtopper. When the preparation is to be uſed, an 
ounce of it is to be put in a phial together, with 
about the ſize of a pea of an amalgam of gold, or of 
ſilver, which ought to be as ſoft as butter, and tHe 
whole is to remain at reſt. Some ſmall filaments are 
to be ſcen iſſuing from the ſmall amalgam, which 
* quickly increaſe, branch out on both fides, and take 
* the form of ſhrubs.” 
Another kind of artificial vegetation may be produced, 
ſays Dr. Lewis, by ſpreading a few drops of folution of 
filver upon a glaſs plate, and placing in the middle a 
ſmall piece of any of the metals that precipitate ſilver, as 
particularly of iron. The ſilver quickly concretes into 
curious ramifications all over the ſurface of the plate. 
Neumann's Works, p. 47. 


ARBoR Martis is a germination of iron, reſembling a na- 
tural plant. 
The arbor Martis is but of late invention; we owe it to 
the younger Lemery. 
1he manner of the diſcovery was this: on a diſſolution 
of iron filings in ſpirit of nitre contained in a glaſs, he 
poured oil of tartar per deligquium : upon this the liquor 
ſoon ſwelled very conſiderably, though with very little 
fermentation; and was no ſooner at reſt, than there 
aroſe a ſort of branches adhering to the ſurface of the 
glaſs, which, continuing to grow, at length covered it 
all over. 
The form of the branches was ſo perſect, that one 
might even diſcover a kind of leaves and flowers thereon; 
ſo that this vegetation has as good a title to the appella- 
tion of arbor MART1s, as the former has to that of arber 
DANK. Sce Hiſtoir. Acad. Royal. an. 1706. 
ARBOR genealogica, tree of conjanguinity, ſignifies a lineage 
drawn out, under the figure or reſemblance of root, 
ſtock,. branches, & c 
ARBOR porphyriana, among the ſchoolmen, denotes a ſcale 
of beings; or a figure conſiſting of three rows or co- 
lumns of words; the middlemoſt whereof contains the 
ſeries of genera and ſpecies, and bears ſome analogy to 


the trunk; and the extremes, containing the differences, 
to the branches of a tree. 


SUBSTANCE 


Thinking Extended 
BODY , 
Inanimate Animate 
ANIMAL 
Irrational Rational 
MAN 
This That 
PLATO. 


The arbor porphyriana is otherwiſe called $CALA predi- 
camentalis. 


,—ARBOR philoſophica is a name com- ArBoR is alſo figuratively uſed in Mechanics, for the prin- 


cipal part of a machine, which ſerves to ſuſtain the reſt. 
It is alſo uſed for a ſpindle, or axis, whereon a ma- 


chine turns; thus, arbor of a CRANE, a MILL, a wind- 
mill, &c. 


5 1 aqua fortis incorporated with filver and mer- | ARBOREOUS, Ax BonEUs, is applied by ſome natu- 
3 n 


raliſts to ſuch excreſcences, funguſes, moſſes, and othet 
araſites, as grow on trees; in contradiſtinction to 
fuch as grow on the ground: ſuch are the lichenoides and 


garics. 


a 
cury: the operation of making it belongs to the | ARBORESCENT, a term uſed to denote any thing that 


ſhoots or grows up in form of a tree. 

Botaniſts ſpeak of arboreſcent ſhrubs and plants; the 
SEDUM arboreſcens, &c. Mineraliſts treat of arboreſcent 
metals, arboreſcent ſilver, arboreſcent iron, arboreſcent 
ſtones, &c. The fungus marinus is ranked by ſome in 
the claſs of arboreſcent fluors; the chemiſts produce ar- 


— 


i bereſcent 
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bereſeent eryſtallizations, which they call philoſophical 
trees. Phil. Tranſ. No 198. Ne 111. and N 129. 
Zoologiſts give inſtances of arboreſcent animals, particu- 
larly fiſhes. * 

The arboreſcent sr AR, flella arboreſcens, is one of the 
curioſities of nature found in ſeveral cabinets of natural 
rarities. 

ARBORIBONZES, in Modern Hiftory, prieſts of Japan, 

* who live an erratic life, and ſubſiſt on alms. They 
dwell in caverns, and cover their heads with bonnets 
made of the bark of trees. 

ARBORIS pe#en. See PECTEN. 

ARBORIST, ArBokisTA, a perſon {killed in trees, thei 
kinds, forms, natures, &c. | 
Arboriſt is an appellation of leſs extent than botani/?. 

ARBOR ſcientiz, a general diſtribution or ſcheme of 
ſcience or knowledge. 

AR OR wine. See COnvoLVOLUS. 

ARBOR vit. See THUYA. 5 

ARBOUR, among Gardeners, &c. a kind of ſhady bower 
or cabinet, contrived to take the air in; yet to keep out 
the ſun and rain. 

Arbours are now gone much into diſuſe ; being apt to be 


damp, and unwholſome.— They are diſtinguiſhed into | 


natural and artificial. | 

ARBouRs, natural, are formed only of the branches of 
trees, interwoven artfully, and borne up by ſtrong 
lattice-work, poles, hoops, &c. which make galleries, 
halls, porticoes, and green viſtas, naturally covered. 
The trees wherewith theſe arbours are formed, are uſu- 
ally the female elm, or lime-tree ; becauſe they eaſily 
yield, and, by their great quantity of ſmall boughs, 
form a thick N the lower parts are uſually 
filled up with horn- beam, or the like. 

As Boos, artificial, and cabinets, are made of lattice- 


work, borne up by ſtandards, croſs-rails, circles and | 


arches of iron. For theſe arbours, they make uſe of 


ſmall fillets of oak, which being planted, and made | 


ſtraight, are wrought in chequers, and faſtened with 
wire. 

ARBUSCULA is uſed by Bradley, to denote a little, or 
dwarf tree, above the rank of ſhrubs, but below that of 
trees, ſuch, e. gr. as the elder. 

ARBUSTIVA, in Bztany, an order of plants in the Frag- 
menta Mithodi Naturalis of Linnæus. 

ARBUSTUM implies a number or multitude of trees, 
planted for the fruit ſake, 

Such are oliveta, avellaneta, vineta, &c. 

The word was more peculiarly applied to a place planted 
with trees for faſtening vines to, which are hence called 
by Columella arbu/ttve. 

ARBUSTUM is ſometimes alſo uſed to denote an orchard, 
or field wherein trees are planted at ſuch diſtance, that 
there js room for ploughing, and growing corn between. 

ARBUTUS, in Botany, a genus of the decandria monogynia 
claſs; the STRAWBERRY-tree. The characters are, that the 
flower hath a ſmall obtuſe empalement, which is cut into 
five parts, upon which the germen ſits. The flower is 
of one leaf, ſhaped like a pitcher; at the bottom of the 
flower is ſituated the globular germen, which afterward 
becomes an oval or round berry, having five cells, 
which are filled with hard ſeeds. There are five ſpecies. 
The common ſtrawberry-tree is one of the 3 orna- 
ments in the months of October, November, and fre- 
quently great part of December; that being the ſeaſon 
when the trees are in flower, and the fruit of the former 
year is ripe; for the fruit is a whole year growing to 
perfection. \ 

The beſt method to propagate the arbutus, is from ſeeds : 
therefore when the fruit is perfectly ripe, they ſhould be 
gathered and mixed with dry ſand, to preſerve them till 
the middle or latter end of March, which is the proper 
ſeaſon for ſowing them, in order to have ſtrong plants 
before winter. They muſt be ſown in pots, which 
ſhould be plunged into a moderate hot-bed, which will 
greatly forward their vegetation ; and if they are properly 
managed, they will grow eight or ten inches high be- 
tore winter. 

Theſe trees are tolerably hardy, and are ſeldom hurt, 
except in extreme hard winters, which many times kill 
the young and tender branches, but rarely deſtroy the 
trees: therefore, however dead the trees may appear 
aſter a hard winter, yet they ſhould be ſuffered to remain 
till the ſucceeding ſummer has ſulhciently demonſtrated 
what are living and what are dead. 

The belt ſeaſon for tranſplanting the a»butus is in Sep- 
tember, at which time the bio bme are beginning to 


appear; and at that ſcaſon, if they ſhould prove very 


dry, and they are kept moiſt, they will take root very 
ſoon: but toward the beginning of November their roots 
ſhould be well covered with mulch, to keep out the 
froſt, Miller. 4 


| ARC; ſee Akk. 
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Ni * = formed from arcut, a bow. 
„ in Zoology, a genus of the te , 
Linnzan ſyſtem 7 Mara worms in the 
ARCA cordis is uſed ſome anatomi 
. page : mills, to denote the 
ARCADE, in Architecture, is uſed to den 
in the wall of a building formed by « ax). Fening 
N ab. Archit. fig. 40. © % be 
CADIANS, a literary fociety eſtabli: 
on See 7 Iayapoot hay : hed at Rone i 
C cuflos, a title anciently given to the archq 
on account of his having the c wre, 
cheſt, or treaſure. Rn 1 church 
ARCANGIS, in the Turkiſh Armies, an inferigr 
infantry, which ſerve as enfans perdus, and to har 
pillage the enemies frontiers. 
he Arcangis are an order inferior to the Janifar; 
and, when any of them diſtinguiſh themſelre; 5 
ally preferred into the Janiſaries order. The hive 4 
pay, but are to ſubſiſt on their plunder. 8 
ARC ANNA, a kind of red chalk, called by Phyſiolosi 
RUBRICA fabrilts, as being uſed by carpenters to « 1 
their lines, for marking timber, &c. was 
ARCANUM literally frgnifies a ſecret; and is theres... 
very pertinently applied by quacks and impoſtors 1 
medicine, who conceal their ignorance and fraud r 
a pretence of ſecrecy. Hence a multitude of 7 725 
There are alſo ſtanding officinal compoſitions under th.» 
denomination of arcana.—Such are the 2 
ARCANUM corallnum, a preparation of red precipitate, 
made by diſtilling it with the ſpirit of nitre, and reper; 


kind of 


raſs and 


ing the diſtillation again and again, till a fine red powder A 
be procured. 'This powder is boiled in water, and the 
water poured off, and tartarized ſpirit of wine put to the 
powder: two or three cohobations are made; which 
leave a powder, much like the prince's powder, an 
faid to be of good uſe in the gout, dropſy, ſcurvy, de | 
It operates chiefly by ſtool. It is, therefore, in {ac | 
nothing elſe but red PRECIPITATE, on which ſpirit of , 
wine has been two or three times burnt, with an intc:- : 
tion of rendering it milder. 

ARCANUM duplicatum is prepared of the capnt mortunm af 
aqua fortis, by diſſolving it in hot water, iltrating, and A 
evaporating it to a cuticle; and then leaving it to ſhoct. \ 
It is entircly the ſame in compoſition and effe with 2 
vitriolated TARTAR; and is ſometimes called ſal cathi- Az 
licum, and ſal de duobus. \ 
The arcanum duplicatum, or panacea duplicata, is extolle! 0 
as a diuretic, and ſudoriſic.— The recipe was purchaſe! Ax 
at the expence of 500 dollars, by that great virtuoſo the As 
duke of Holſtein. Schroder, that prince's phyſician, fi 
writes wonders of 1ts great uſes in hypochondriacal cales, 7 
and in continued and intermitting fevers, ſtone, ſcurry, I 
&c. Mixed with the paſte employed in binding book, th 
it ſecures them effectually againſt all injury from that If 
miſchievous inſect, the Book-worm. w 

ARCANUM duplicatum catholicum, in Medicine, a name git 21 
by Wedclius, to a compound medicine adminiſtered ©; 01 
him and others of the ſame time, with great ſuccel3, in Arc 
a peſtilential fever, attended with a dyſentery, which agel w 
for many years together in Germany, and yielded 10. ag 
well to nothing as to this medicine. It was compo..d 8 
of bezoar, plantane-root, and the root of 2/4 e 8 
This laſt root has generally been eſteemed a poiton © 
late times, though the authors of the greateſt anti 
have ſhewn a much greater reſpect for it, and calle! 
the ſacred root, or hrierobulbus. 

ARCANUM oviale is made of an amalgama of mercut" ad | 
tin, digeſted in fpirit of nitre ; the ſpirit being dd M 
off, the remaining matter is wetted with ſpirit of winh V. 
and the ſpirit burnt away; and this for ſeveral tes M 
till the pungent taſte is wholly gone: what remains ® Ju 
uſed much with the ſame intentions as the antibe-cin 2 
Paterii, and. is recommended by ſome as a ſudoriſic. H 

ARCANUM tartari, is a neutral {alt ſoluble in wats! 5 far 
ſpirit of wine, formed from the combination of west aſc 
with fixed alcalies. ſta 

ARC-BouTanrT, in Building, a kind of flat arch, 07" Se. 

. " eln 
of an arch, abutting againſt the feet of an arch, c Ate: 
of a vault, to ſupport, and prevent their giving Wa,, 1 
The name is French; formed of arc and buj,p # * 48 
Are-boutents are only arched BUTTRESSES: „ + 
ARCEUTUM is uſed, in ſome Aucient gd” Ar 
e 


a procuration due to a biſhop, abbot, or a6 
from their clergy, in time of entertainment. 
ARCH, ARK, Arcs, a part of any curve line; 

a circle, an ellipſis, or the like. 

Aken of a circle is a part of the circumfe 
leſs than a half, or ſemicircle.—Such 1s 
Geometry, fig. 6.) 

The baſe or line AB, that joins the two extte 


e. g. d 


5 
ference theils 
is ALB ( 


mes of te 
ch 


ARC 
z. is called the 


con; and AD half of the chord 
Miſefted by the diameter at right angles, is the $INE 
of half the ſaid arch, viz. AY 
All angles are 3 bed, 
quantity, an arch is deſcr1 
int of the ANGLE- TERS 
7 circle is ſuppoſed to be divided into 360 Aero! 
* arch is eſtimated according to the number of 
75 ſe degrees it takes up. Thus an arch is ſaid to be of 
- f 100 degrees. Sce DEGREE. 
o, of 80, 0 8 
ARCHES, concent See ConcreNnTRIC. 
ARCHES, equal, are ſuch arches of the fame or e ual circle, 
as contain the ſame number of degrees, See EqQUuAaL.— 
1 or equal circles, equal chords ſubtend equal 
arches —And hence, again, ar ches intercepted between 
hords are equal. 
8 CE, Jig. 6. which biſects the chord in D, 
does alſo biſect the arch in E; and is perpendicular to 
the chordz and on the contrary. And hence the problem, 
to biſeft an arch, is ſolved, by drawing a line CE from 
the center perpendicular to the chord in D. 
AncHes, ſimilar, are thoſe which contain the ſame num- 
ber of degrees of unequal circles. See SIMILAR, and 
Ink. Such are the arches \ B and DE, fig. 87. 
Two radii being drawn from the centre of two concen- 
tric circles, the two arches intercepted between them 
bear the ſame ratio to their reſpective peripheries z and 
alſo the two ſectors to the areas of their reſpective cir- 
cles. See ANGLE. 
To find the CENTER H gravity of an arch of a circle; 
de CENTER of gravity, &c. | 
— the CT &c. of arches ; ſee SINE, TAx- 
GENT, &c. : 
Arcn, in Aftronomy.—Diurnal ARCH of the ſun is part of 
a circle parallel to the equator, deſcribed by the fun in 
his courſe betwixt riſing and ſetting. See Dar, 
DivRNaLl, &c. 
His nofurnal arch is of the ſame kind; excepting that it 
is deſcribed betwixt his ſetting and riſing. See NiGHT, 
NocTURNAL, RISING, &c. | 
The latitude and elevation of the pole are meaſured by 
an arch of the meridian ; and the longitude, by an arch 
of a parallel circle. See ELEvAaTion, LATITUDE, 
LoxGITUDE, &c. = 
Arxcn of progreſſion, or direction, is an arch of the ecliptic, 
which a planet ſeems to paſs over, when its motion 1s 
according to the order of the ſign. See DirecTION. 
ARCH of retrogradation is an arch of the ecliptic, deſcribed 
while a planet is retrograde, and moves contrary to the 
order of the fign. See RETROGRADATION. 
ArCH of flation. See STATION, and STATIONARY. 
Arcn between the centres is an arch, as AI (Tab. Aſtronomy, 
Ig. 35.) paſſing from the centre of the moon's ſhadow, 
A, perpendicular to her orbit OB. See ECLipsE. 
If the aggregate of the arch between the centres Al, and 
the apparent ſemidiameter of the moon, be equal to the 
ſemidiameter of the ſhadow, the eclipſe will be total 
without any duration; if leſs, total with ſome duration; 
and if greater, yet leſs than the ſum of the ſemidiameters 
of the moon and the ſhadow, partial. 
ARCH of viſion is the ſun's depth below the horizon, at 
which a ſtar, before hid in his rays, begins to appear 


again. 


arches.— To know their 
having its centre in the 


— 


TABLE exhibiting the Arch of Viſun of the PLANETS 
and FIXED STARS. 


Planets. Fixed Stars. 

Magnitude, 0 

Mer RS. 8 — 12 

v 16-0. ö 

Mrd — 5 O 3 = 14 
As, 0 3 
Jupiter , = 2-0 TR 

Uurn, bon II 0 6 — 1 7 


However, the quanti 
ame; but varies wit 
cenſion or deſcenſion, 
tar. Ricciol. Alm. v. i. 

1 Foctical RIsix G. 
ch, in Architecture, is a concave ſtructure, raiſed with 


am a 
1 . * form of the arch of a curve, and ſerving 


Archit. foo. a * of any ſuperſtructure.— See Tab. 


An arch, ſays 8: 

» lays Sir Henry Wotton, i hing b 

ow ry Wotton, is nothing but a nar- 
ky 1 vault; and a VAULT is a dilated arch, 
aildin uted in large intercolumnations of ſpacious 

ples; 10 ; 1 Porticoes, both within and without tem- 
i, Public halls, as cielings, the courts of palaces, 


3-5, theatres, and amphitheatres. 
No 23. 


of this arch is not always the 
the latitude, declination, right 
and diſtance of any planet or 
P+ 42. 


ARC 


They are alſo uſed as buttreſſes arid counter-forts, to 
ſupport large walls laid deep in the earth, for foundz- 
tions of bridges and aqueducts, for triumphal arches, 
gates, windows, &. 

Arches are ſuſtained by piers, impoſts, &c. 

. Arches are either circular, elliptical, or ſtraight. 

ARCHEs, circular, are of three kinds; v?z, 

ARCHEs, ſemicircular, thoſe which make an exact ſemi: 
circle; and have their centre in the middle of the 
chord of the arch; called alſo by. the French builders, 
perfect arches, and arches en plein centre. wo. 

ARCHES, ſcheme, from the Italian ſumo, imperſect; thoſe 
which are leſs than a ſemicircle, and conſequently are 

fatter archesz containing, ſome go degrees, others 70, 

_ others only 60; called alſo imperfeft and diminiſhed 

arches, 

ARCHES of the third and fourth point, as ſome of our work- 
men call them, though the Italians call them di terzs 

and guarto acuto, becauſe they always concur in an acute 

angle at top.— Theſe conſiſt of two arches of a circle 
meeting in an angle at the top, and are drawn from the 
diviſion of the chord into three or four, or more parts, 
at pleaſure. Of this kind are many of the arches in old 

Gothic buildings; but on account both of their weak- 

neſs and unſightlineſs, they ought, according to Sir 


Henry Wotton, to be for ever excluded out of all 
buildings. 


ARCHEs, elliptical, conſiſt of a ſemi-ellipſis; and were 


formerl 
Theſe hk 
impoſts. 


much uſed inſtead of mantle-trees in chimneys. 
ave commonly a key-ſtone, and chaptrels or 


ARCHES, /#rait, are thoſe, whoſe upper and under edges 


are ſtraight; as in the others they are curved; and 
thoſe two edges alſo parallel, and the ends and joints 
all pointing towards a centre.—Theſe are principally 
uſed over windows, doors, &c. 
The doctrine and uſe of ArcHrs is well delivered by 
Sir Henry Wotton, in the following theorems.— Firſt ; 
All matter, unleſs impeded, tends to the centre of the 
earth in a perpendicular line. 
Secondly; All ſolid materials, as bricks, ſtones, &c. 
in their ordinary rectangular form, if laid in numbers, 
one by the fide of another, in a level row, and their 
extreme ones ſuſtained between two ſupporters z thoſe 
in the middle will neceſſarily fink, even by their own 
gravity, much more if prefſed down by any ſuperincum- 
nt weight,—To make them ſtand, therefore, either 
their figure or their poſition muſt be altered. 
Thirdly ; Stones, or other materials, being figured cu- 
neatim, i. e. wedge-wiſe, broader above than below, 
and laid in a level row, with their two extremes ſup- 
ported as in the preceding theorem, and pointing all to 
the ſame centre; none of them can fink, till the ſup- 
porters or butments give way, becauſe they want room 
in that ſituation to deſcend perpendicularly, But this is 
a weak ſtructure ; becauſe the ſupporters are ſubject to 
too much impulſion, eſpecially where the line is long; 
for which reaſon the form of ſtraight arches is ſeldom 
uſed, excepting over doors and windows, where the line 
is ſhort. —In order to fortify the work, therefore, we 
muſt not only change the ” Si of the materials, but 
alſo their poſition. 
Fourthly ; If the materials be ſhaped wedge-wiſe, and 
be diſpoſed in form of a circular arch, and pointing to 
ſome centre; in this caſe, neither the pieces of the ſaid 
arch can fink downwards, for want of room to deſcend 
* e nor can the ſupporters or butments 
ſuffer much violence, as in the precedent platform: for 
the convexity will always make the incumbent weight 
rather reſt upon the ſupporters, than heave them out- 
wards : whence this corollary may be fairly deduced, 
that the ſecureſt of all the arches above mentioned is the 
ſemicircular; and of all vaults, the hemiſpherical. 
Fifthly; As ſemicircular vaults, raiſed on the whole 
diameter, are the ſtrongeſt ; ſo thoſe are the moſt beau- 
tiful, which, keeping to the ſame height, are yet diſ- 
tended one fourteenth part longer than the ſaid diameter: 
which addition of width will contribute greatly to their 
beauty, without diminiſhing any thing conſiderable of 
their ſtrength. 
It is, however, to be obſerved, that, according to geo- 
metrical ſtrictneſs, to have the ſtrongeſt arches, they 
muſt not be portions of circles, but of another curve, 
called the CATENARIA, whoſe nature is ſuch, that a 
number of ſpheres diſpoſed in this form will ſuſtain each 
other, and form an arch. 
Dr. Gregory even ſhews, that arches, conſtructed in 
other curves, only ſtand, or ſuſtain themſelves, by vir- 
tue of the catenaria contained in their thickneſs; ſo that 
were they made infinitely flender or thin, they muſt 
tumble of courſe; whereas the catenaria, . infi⸗ 


nitely ſlender, muſt ſtand, becauſe no one point money 
ren 
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tends downward more than any other. See Philoſoph. 

Tranſact. No 231.—See farther of the theory of arches 

under the article VAULT. | 

ARCH is pay wr ang uſed for the ſpace between the two 

iers of a bridge. | 

The chief or maſter-arch is that in the middle; which is 
wideſt, and uſually higheſt, and the water under it 
deepeſt : being intended for the paſſage of boats, or 
other veſſels. —We read of bridges in the Eaſt, which 
conſiſt of 300 arches. 

ARCH-/tone, See Krvy-/lone, and Vouss01R. 

ARCH, triumphal, is a gate or paſſage into a city, built of 
ſtone or marble, nl magnificently adorned with archi- 

7 tecture, ſculpture, inſcriptions, &c. ſerving not only to 

adorn a triumph, at the return from a victorious expe- 

dition, but alſo to preſerve the memory of the conqueror 
to poſterity. 

'The moſt celebrated triumphal arches, now remaining of 

antiquity, are that of Titus, of Septimius Severus, and 

of Conſtantine, at Rome, of which we have figures 
given us by Des Godetz. One of the gates of Orange is 

a triumphal arch of C. Marius. —The gates, Peyro at 

Montpelier, and of St. Denis, St. Martin, and St. 

Antoine, at Paris, may alſo be reckoned triumphal arches 

of the moderns. | 

ARCH, mural. See MURAL. 

ARCH, in the ſcripture-ſenſe. Sec ARK. 

ARCH, or ARCH1, is alſo a term without any meaning of 
itſelf, but which becomes very ſignificant in compoſition 
with other words; as it heightens and exaggerates 
them ; and has the force of a ſuperlative, to ſhew the 

reateſt degree, or eminence of any thing. 

he word is formed of agyn, beginning; whence agy ©, 
princeps, _ 
Thus we ſay, arch-treaſurer, arch-angel, arch-biſhop, 
arch-heretic, &c. to denote ſuch as have a pre-eminence 
over others. $0 alſo arch-fool, arch-rogue, &c. to ex- 

reſs folly, and knavery, in the utmoſt degree. 
In Engliſh, we ny cut off the final i, from archi, 
though with very ill effect; as the words with which it is 
joined, ſound much harſher on that account, than they 
would do, were it preſerved entire, as it is in moſt other 
languages. | 

ARCH AUS. See ARCHEUS. 

ARCHANGEL, an intelleCtual ſubſtance or angel, placed 
in the ſecond order among the bleſſed ſpirits which com- 
pole the celeſtial HIERARCHY. 

The word is compounded of the Greek ax, prince, 
and ay N angel. | 

ARCHANGEL, in Botany, lamium, a genus of the didynamia 
gymnoſpermia;, dead NETTLE. The characters are, that the 
flower hath a permanent empalement, which is cut into 
five equal ſegments at the top, which end in beards. 
"The flower is of the lip kind, with one petal, ſwollen 
at the chops, and compreſſed ; the upper lip is arched, 
obtuſe, and cntire; the under is heart-ſhaped, and in- 
dented at the end. It hath four awl-ſhaped famina, two 
of which are longer than the other. It hath a four- 
cornered germen, which afterwards becomes four threc- 
cornered ſeeds, ſitting in the open empalement. There 
are ſeveral ſpecies; but as many of them are weeds, 
there are few who care to admit them into their 
gardens. 

The common ſort grows naturally in moſt parts of 
England, under hedges and by the ſides of highways : 
it is alſo a troubleſome weed in gardens ; but as it ſtands 
in moſt diſpenſaries as a medicinal plant, it is therefore 
inſerted. Its flowers are reputed ſoft and lubricating, 
and as ſuch adminiſtered in ſome female weaknefles, as 
the whites, and dithculty of urine. A conſerve of them 
is alſo made in the ſhops, but ſeldom preſcribed. 
ARCHANGEL, baum-la bed. Sce MELITT1S. 

ARCHANGEL, yellow, Sce GALEOPSIS. 

ARCHBISHOP, ARcHirPiscoPUs, a metropolitan pre- 

late, having ſeveral ſuffragan biſhops under him. 


Archbiſhaps were not known in the Eaſt, till about the year | 


320; and though there were ſome ſoon after this, who 
had the title, yet that was only a perſonal honour, by 
which the biſhops of conſiderable cities were diſtin- 
guiſhed. It was not till of late that archbiſhops became 
metropolitans, and had ſuffragans under them. 
Athanaſius appears to be the firſt who uſed the title 
archbiſbop, which he gave occaſionally to his predeceflor ; 
Gregory Nazianzen, in like manner, gave it to Athana- 
ſius ; not that either of them were intitled to any juriſ- 
diction, or even any precedence, in virtue of it. 
Among the Latins, Itidore Hiſpalenſis is the firſt that 
ſpeaks of archbiſbops. He diſtinguiſhes four orders or 
degrees in the eccleſiaſtical hierarchy, viz. patriarchs, 
archbiſhaps, metrepoiitans, and biſhops. 
England is divided into two archbiſhopricks, or provinces. 
AP.CHBISHOPRICK, ARCHIeP1sCoPATUS, the dignity 
of archbiſhop; or the province under his juriſdiction. 


is guardian of the ſpiritualities of any vacant 


A R C 


There are now two archbiſhopricks in Ln 
Canterbury, and York; 2 l 0 
primates, and metropolitans; with this only a; 
that the former is called primate of all En hand... 
the latter ſimply, primate of England. Wand ang 
be archbihop, beſide the inſpection of the bi, 
inferior clergy in the province over which he 
exerciſes epiſcopal juriſl 


ops and 
iction in his own — i! 
ſee in his 
and exer. 
ntitled to 


province, as the king is of the temporalities; 
ciſes ecclefiaſtical juriſdiction in it. He is ; 
preſent by lapſe to all the eccleſiaftical livings ; 
diſpoſal of his dioceſan biſhop, if not filled withir 
months. He has likewiſe a cuſtomary prerogative * 
conſecrating a biſhop, to name a clerk or chaplain * 
provided for by ſuch biſhop; in lieu of which it bi ; 
uſual to accept an oo. He is ſaid to he int h by 
when veſted in the arebbiſbeprict; whereas bifho * 
ſaid to be in/lalled. A 32 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury had anciently, viz, till g. 
year 1152, juriſdiction over Ireland as well as Eng, 1 
and was ſtyled a patriarch, and ſometimes abr ny 
papa, and orbit Britannici pontifex. Matters were 4; 6 
and recorded in his name thus, any pontificatus r 
primo, &c. The firſt archbiſbep of Canterbury | i 
Auſtin, appointed by king Ethelbert, on his converko, , 
chriſtianity, about the year 598. . 
He was alſo /egatus natus. Sce LEGATE, 
He even _—_— ſome ſpecial marks of royalty; as, to 
be patron of a biſhoprick, which he was of Rochefter: 
and to make knights, coin moneys, &c.—He is ſtill the 
firſt peer of England, and the next to the royal family 
having precedence of all dukes, and all great officers vc 
the crown. It is his privilege, by cuſtom, to crown ho 
kings and queens of this kingdom. He may retain gad 
qualify eight chaplains; whereas a duke is by ftatute 
allowed only hx. 
He has, by common law, the power of probate of will 
and teſtaments, and granting letters of adminiſtratior. 
He has alſo a power to grant licences and diſpenſaticns 
in all caſes formerly ſued for in the court of Kome, end 
not repugnant to the law of God. He accordingly iflues 
ſpecial licences to marry, to hold two livings, &c. and 
he exerciſes the right of conferring degrees. 
He is addreſſed with the title of Grace, and 1? 
Reverend Father in God; and writes himſelf by Dit ine 
Providence; whereas biſhops only uſe by Divine Par- 
miſſion. 
He alſo holds ſeveral courts of judicature; as court cf 
arches, court of audience, prerogative court, and court 
of pecyliars. 
The archbiſhop of York has the like rights in his pro- 
vince, as the archbiſbip of Canterbury. He has prece- 
dence of all dukes not of the royal blood; and of all 
officers of ſtate, except the lord high chancellor. He 
has alſo the rights of a count palatine over Hexamdfhire, 
The firſt archbiſhop of York was Paulinus, appointed by 
pope Gregory about the year 622. He had formerly 
juriſdiction over all the biſhops of Scotland; but in 
the year 1470, pope Sextus IV. created the biſhop cf 
oy cart archbiſhop and metropolitan of all dcot- 
and. 


ARCH-BUTLER, ARCHIPINCERNA, the great butler ot 


ikinker of the empire. 

The king of Bohemia is arch-butler : and his bufineſs 3 
ſuch 1s to preſent the firſt cup at an imperial entertain- 
ment; but he is not obliged to officiate with his crow! 
on. He has for vicar or deputy the hereditary prince 0 
Limbourgh. 


ARCH-CHAMB ERLAIN, ARrcnHICAMERARIUS, an 0ll- 


cer of the empire; much the ſame with what in England 
we call great chamberlain, 

The elector of Brandenbourg is arch-chamberlain of the 
empire, being ſo appointed by the golden bull; and, u 
that quality, he bears the ſceptre before the emp*!% 
walking on the left-hand of the elector of Saxon]. 
ſome ſolemnitics he alſo ſerves on horſeback like oth! 
electors, carrying a baſon with a towel in his hands: 
which, alighting, he ſets for the emperor to waſh. 
has his vicar, or ſub-arch-chamberlain, who is prince 
Hohenzollern, of the houſe of Brandenbourg. 


ARCH-CHANCELLOR, ARCHICANCELLARIUS, a great 


chancellor, who anciently preſided over the nota 
that is, the fſecretarics of a court. 

This office chiefly obtained in France, under the ts? 
firſt races of their kings; and afterwards under the em 
pire: as they had three ſeveral territories, German) 
Italy, and Arles; they had three arh-chancellors: - 
hence the three arch-chancellors till ſubſiſting in Germaus 
the archbiſhop of Mentz being arch. chancell5r of German)! 
the archbiſhop of Cologn of Lay, and the archbiſhop 


Treves of Arles. 4 Had. 


Bern. de Mallincrot, in an expreſs 6e 2 * 


a we 


— Wing 
my, wo 


to fas © 
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1 '* Romani, ſhews, that theſe three 

elart 8 n_ arch-chancellors "before they were 

bb We alſo read of arch-chancellors of Burgundy, 
ö 5 


»CH.CHANTOR, ARCHICANTOR, the chief or preſi- 
A 


tors of a church. 
dent of he ON. ARCHIDIACONUS, a church-officer 
ABCHT ith a juriſdiction over the laity and clergy, next 
ve 


ſter the biſhop, either through the whole dioceſe, or 
a ; 


. 


Fit. 1 
— pt ar Saud ſometimes alſo called arch-levite, was 


eacons who at- 
1 
ded on the bithop: W . 

— che archdeacons, in their original inſtitution, had 
* 1 1 1 to the dioceſe, but only to the epiſcopal ſee, 
no fe — by ſeveral ſteps and degrees that they attained 
» ; bp they now enjoy. At their firſt inſtitution, 
4 1 er buſineſs was, to attend the biſhop at the 
— — lireRt the deacons and other inferior officers in 
rel duties, for the orderly performance of di- 
of ſervice, to attend the biſhop at ordinations, and to 
N him in the management of the revenues of the 
church but without any thing that could be called ju- 
{diction in the preſent ſenſe of the word, either in the 
cathedral or out of it. Gibſon. f 
An archdeacen was not known before the council of Nice: 
his function is ſince become a dignity z and even ſet 
above that of prieſt : though anciently it was quite other- 
wiſe. The archdeacon was the biſhop's chief miniſter for 
all external concerns, and 1 the adminiſtra- 
tion of the temporalities. c took care that order and 
decency were obſerved in divine ſervice looked to the 
ornaments and utenſils of the church; had the direction 
of the poor, and the inſpection of the manners and be- 
haviour of the people : for which reaſon he was called 
the biſhop's heart, and eye z oculus epiſcepi, & cor ep1ſcopt. 
Theſe advantages ſoon gained him ſuperiority over 
prieſts, who had only ſpiritual functions. But he had 
no juriſdiction over them till the {xth century; though 
by that time he was become ſuperior to the archiman- 
drite, or rural dean. 
In the tenth century, archdeacons were conſidered as 
having juriſdiction in their own right, or attached to 
their office z with a power of delcgating it to others. 
But from that time meaſures were taken to leſſen their 
power, by increaſing their number.—He whoſe diſtrict 
hy in the capital city, took the quality of great-arch- 
deacon, 
We have ſixty archdeacens in England: their office is to 
viſit every two years in three, to inquire into the repa- 
rations and moveables belonging to the church, reform 
abuſes in eccleſiaſtical matters, and bring the more 
weighty affairs before the biſhop ; beſides which, they 
have alſo a power to ſuſpend, excommunicate, and in 
many places to prove wills, and in fome to inititute to 
benefices. 
It is one part of the archdeacon's office to induct all clerks 
into their benefices within his juriſdiction z and, by the 
act of uniformity, he is now obliged to be ia prieſts 
orders. | 
Many archdeacont, in old foundations, have, by preſcrip- 
tion, their courts and officials, as biſhops have. 
Archdeaconries are commonly given by biſhops, who do 
thereſore prefer to the ſame by collation : but if an arch- 
ceaconry be in the gift of a layman, the patron doth pre- 
ſent to the biſhop, who inſtitutes in like manner as to 
another beneſice; and then the dean and chapter do 
induct him, that is, after ſome ceremonies, place him 
in a ſtall in the cathedral church to which he belongeth, 
whereby he is ſaid to have a place in the choir. 

ARCH-ſubdeacon, archiſubdiaconus, the firſt or chief among 
the ſubdeacons, as the archdeacon is among the deacons. 
In ſome copies of the Roman ordinal, he is called u- 
erchidiaconus, 

ARCH-DRUID, ArxcnipruiDa, the chief or pontiff of 
the ancient DRUIDS in a nation. 

ARCHDUKE, ARcnipux, a duke veſted with ſome qua- 
lity, pre-eminence, and authority, above other dukes, 
The archduke of Auſtria is a very ancient title. There 

have alſo formerly been archdutes of Lorrain and Brabant. 
Auſtria was erected into a marquiſate by Otho, or Hen- 

iy I. and into a duchy by Frederic I. in 1156; but we 
do not well know when, or why, the title archduchy was 

| wg it, —lIt is commonly held, that duke Frederic IV. 
rſt aſſumed the quality: others ſay, it was firſt given 

y the emperor Maximilian I. in 1459, and ample pri- 

vileges annexed to it. 

principal privileges of this ſtate are, that the 47 che 
ate ſhall diſtribute juſtice in his own dominions, with- 
ut appeal; that he ſhall be judged to have received the 
inveltiture of his ſtates, after having demanded it three 
umes; and that he cannot be deprived of his countries, 


- 


ARC 


even by the emperor, and the ſtates of the empire : that 
no affair of the empire can be concluded without his 
participation; and that he have a power of creating 
counts, barons, and gentlemen, throughout the whole 
empire : which are privileges to which the other dukes 
of the empire are entire ſtrangers. | 
ARCH-count, archicomes, a title anciently given to the eail 
of Flanders, on account of his great power and riches, 
ARCH-monaſlery, archimonaſterium, an appellation ſometimes 
given to the greater monaſteries, and abbies. 
ARCH-notary, archinotarius, the primicerius, or chief of the 
notaries. | 
This officer is ſuppoſed by ſome to have differed from 
the arch-chancellor, though wherein the difference con- 
ſiſted does not appear. 
ARCH OGRAPHLA, the art of deſcribing or explain- 
ing ANTIQUITIES. Sec ANTIQUE. 
ARCHAEOTA, a keeper of ancient records. 
ARCHAISM, properly denotes a phraſe or dition now 
obſolete, and out of uſe, though anciently deemed good, 
or paſſable. 
ARCHAISM, etymologic, archaiſmus etymolozicus, is when either 
an obſolete word, declenſion, or conjugation is uſed. 
ARCHAISM, Hntactic, archaiſmus ſyntacticus, is an unuſual 
and obſolete conſtruction in diſcourſe. 
ARCHARD, in Commerce, a kind of green fruit, pickled 
in vinegar, much valued throughout the Eaſt Indies. 
The beſt are thoſe brought from Perſia, in bottles, much 
like ſmall cucumbers among us. 
ARCHE, aexn, is a Greek word, importing the beginning. 
ARCHE, among Phyſicians, is the beginning or firlt period 
of a diſeaſe. 
ARCHED fountain. See FounTain. | 
ARCHED ſeene, or ſcheme, in Architecture, is uſed to denote 
a flat arch, leſs than a ſemicircular one. 
ARCHED legs, is an imperfection in a horſe, when bein 
in his natural poſition he has his legs bent forwards; ſo 
that his whole leg makes a kind of arch or bow. 
This uſually ariſes from exceſſive labour, whereby the 
back-ſinews are made to ſhrink up, ſo that the legs re- 
main arched, and naturally tremble after a little riding; 
though the diſorder is natural to ſome horſes. 
ARCH EMTV, archemia, is uſed by ſome to denote the art 
of tranſmuting leſs perfect metals into the more perfect. 
In which ſenſe, archemy differs from alchemy, as a part 
from the whole. 
ARCHENDA, in the Ancient Phyſie, a kind of powder 
prepared of alcamma and leaves of the Egyptian L1Gvs- 
TRUM, wherewith the people ſmeared their feet after 
bathing, as a preſervative againſt ſweating and ſtench. 
ARCHERS, a kind of militia or ſoldiery, armed with 
bows and arrows. 
The word is formed of arcur, a bow; whence arcuarius, 
and even arguis, and arquites, as they are alſo denomi- 
nated in the corrupt ſtate of the Latin tongue. 
Archers were much in uſe in former times; but they are 
now laid aſide, excepting in Turkey, and ſome of the 
eaſtern countries; where there are companies of archers 
ſull fubſiſting in their armies ; and with which they did 
terrible execution at the battle of Lepanto. 
The name archer, however, is ſtill retained even where 
the thing 1s loſt: thus in France, the officers who attend 
the lieutenants de police, and provoſts, to make cap- 
tures, ſeizures, arreſts, &c. are called archers; though 
their arms be only halberds or carabines.—In this ſenſe 
they ſay, the archers of the grand prevot de I hotel; of the 
prevet des marchands; the city archers ; the archers du guet, 
or of the watch, &c.—Small parties of archers, called 
alſo gens de marechauſſee, are continually patrolling on the 
great roads, to ſecure them againſt robbers. —The 
carriages of Lyons, &c. are always eſcorted by a party 
of archers. 
To the diligence of theſe archers, or marſhals men, it is 
partly owing, that perſons now travel in all parts of 
France in the utmoſt ſecurity; there being fewer rob- 
beries on the highway in that whole kingdom in a year, 
than about London in a week. 
They have alſo their archers des pauvres, archers of the por; 
whoſe office it is to ſeize ſuch beggars as they find in the 
ſtreets, and carry them to the hoſpitals. 
ARCHERY, the art or exerciſe of thooting with bow and 
arrow. 
Archery was greatly encouraged among our anceſtors, 
and many ſtatutes were made for the why eee thereof : 
whence it was that the Engliſh archers became the beſt 
in Europe. See 3d H. 8. c. 3. 6th H. 8. c. 2. 33d 
II. 8. c. 9. Sth Eliz. c. 10. | 
It was forbid, by ſtatute, to ſhoot at a ſtanding 
mark; unleſs it be for a rover, where the archer is to 
change his mark at every ſhot. —Any perſon above 
twenty-four years old is alſo forbid to ſhoot with any 
prick-ſhaft, or flight, at a mark of eleven ſcore yards 
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or under. 33d H. 8. c. 9,—The former was a proviſion | 


for making good markſmen at fight; the latter for giv- 
ing — and finews. 

Axt hex, in our ancient cuſtoms, a ſervice of keeping a 
bow for the uſe of the lord, to defend his caſtle. 

ARCHES, or Court of AxcHes. See CounT of Arches. 


Anchks, among Navigators, is particularly uſed for the demned to the mines. 


Archipelago. 
ARCHETYPE, ARCHETYPUS, the firſt pattern, or mo- 


del, by which any work is formed, or which is copied 
after, to make another like it. 
The word is compounded of ap, beginning, and TuTos, 
TYPE. 
In this ſenſe the word coincides with original, or proio- 

and ſtands oppoſed to copy. 
2 minters, &c. archetype is peculiarly uſed for the 
ſtandard or original weight, by which the other weights 
are to be adjuſted and examined. 
Philoſophers, particulary the Platoniſts, talk of an arche- 


typal world; meaning, the world, ſuch as it exiſted in 


the Divine Mind, or in the idea of God, before the viſible 
creation. 
ARCHEUNUCH, ARCHIEUNUCHUs, the chief of the 
eunuchs. 
The archeunuch was one of the principal officers in Con- 
ſtantinople, under the Greek emperors. 
ARCHEUS, an obſcure term, uſed chiefly among the 
Ancient Chemiſts, to expreſs ſome occult principle of life 
and motion, the cauſe of all the effects which we ob- 
ſerve in nature. 
The word is derived from apyn, principle. 
As the chemiſts differ in their ideas of a vital cauſe; the 
term archeus becomes applied to very different things : 
though moſt of them conceive it of the nature of fire. 
Some uſe archeus, to denote the fire lodged in the centre 
of the earth; to which they aſcribe the generation of 
metals and minerals, and which they believe to be the 
principle of life in vegetables. 
Others, by the word archeus, mean a certain univerſal 
ſpirit, diffaled throughout the whole creation, the active 
cauſe of all the phænomena in nature. 
Others, inſtead of archeus, chooſe to call this the anima 
mundi; and others, the Vulcan or heat of the earth. 
They add, that all bodies have their ſhare of this archeus; 
and that, when this is corrupted, it produces diſcaſes, 
which they call archeal diſeaſes. 
They likewiſe attribute ideas to it; which for this rea- 
ſon they call archeal ideas. 
Helmont is a great aſſertor of the dogma of an archeus. 
It is likewiſe uſed to ſignify that peculiar fluid among the 
vegetable claſſes, which determines every particular 
lant to its odour, taſte, and other qualities. 
The fruit of a plant is the part in which the ſeed is con- 
ceived and formed, the ſeed is the embryo of the plant, 
with a placenta or cotyledon, to which it is faſtened by an 
umbilical ſtring. The cotyledons uſually contain a 
balſam, which appears to be the laſt and higheſt prepa- 
ration of the moiſt kind, which nature here lays up for 
the uſe of the offspring. In this is an oily tenacious 
matter, which repels all other moiſt things, defends the 
embryo, and, by its tenacity, retains and fetters the 
thin pure ſpirit, which is the ultimate bounds and object 
of the actions of nature in plants, and which would elſe 
eaſily fly away; this the chemiſts call the archæus and 
ſpiritus rector; the oil is too groſs ever to enter the fine 


veſſels of the embryo. But this ſpirit being invigorated | 


by a vegetable power, breathes, it is ſaid, a vital princi- 
ple, and impreſſes the ſpecific character on the food 
deſtined for the embryo, by which means every thing 
afterwards turns to the proper nature of the plant; in 
this ſpirit the fragrant odour, and. peculiar raſte of the 
plant is lodged, and even its colour has a near depend- 
ance on it. Boerhaave's Chem. 
ARCHIACOLYTHUS, an ancient dignity, in cathedral 
churches : the miniſters whereof were divided into four 
orders, or degrees, viz. prieſts, deacons, ſubdeacons, and 
«colythi ; each of which had their chiefs. The chief of 
the aco/ythi was called archiacolythus, Du-Cange. 
ARCHIATER, ARCHIATRUS, properly denotes the chief 
phyſician of a prince who retains ſeveral. 
The word is formed of apyy, principium, chief; and 
147645, Medicus, a phyſician. 
ARCHIDAPIFER, or chief ſewer, is a great officer of the 
empire. 
The clector of Bavaria is archidapiſer.— The palatine of 
the Rhine at one time pretended this office was annexed 
to his palatinate; but he has fince deſiſted. 
ARCHIEROSYNES, in the Grecian Antiquity, a high- 
prieſt veſted with authority over the reſt of the prieſts, 
and appointed to execute the more ſacred and 1 
rites of religion. 


ARCHIGALLUS, in Antiquity, the high- prieſt of Cybele, 
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or the chief of the eunuch- prieſt 
* prieſts of that goddeſs, call 
ARCHIGERONTES, in Antiquity, the chi 

of the ſeveral companies of — * at = wy 
Some have miſtaken the archigerontes for the 
appointed to take the confeſſions of thoſe w 


Maſter 


andria. 


arch. y 
ho were 
ARCHIGUBERNUS, Ac, of þ 
GUBERNITES, in Antiquity, the commander of 2 
amy ſhip, or that which the emperor was aboard * 
ome have confounded the office of archi — % 
that of praefeatus claſſi or admiral, but the f — 
u_ wo command of the latter. n 
otter takes the proper office of the archipub: 
been, to manage the marine affairs, to Provide cer 
dious harbours, and order all things relating to 1 oo 
ing of the fleet, except what related to war. * 
AR HIL. Archilla, Rocella, or Orfeille, is a white 
which grows on the rocks in many parts of the 2 
pelago, and in the Canary and Cape de Verd Nang, 
and, according to Linnzus's account, on the * 
coaſt of England. It belongs to the third of Dillenino, 
genus of coralloides, and to the lichenes fruticuloſi of 15 
næus. This moſs is imported as it is gathered, and he 
demand for it is ſo great, that, as M.Hellot inform us 
leſs than 2600 quintals, or 130 ton weight of it Tiny 
nually collected in different places. "Thoſe who 4 
it for the uſe of the dyer grind it betwixt ſtones 1 
to bruiſe it thoroughly without reducing it to powder, 
and then moiſten it occaſionally with ſtrong ſpirit af 
urine, or urine itſelf mixed with quicklime. In a fer 
days it acquires a purpliſh red, and at length a blue ch. 
lour. The dyers ſeldom uſe this drug by itſelf, becauſe 
of its dearneſs, and the periſhableneſs of its beauty; but 
they chiefly employ it to give a bloom to other colour: 
as pinks, &c. and this is done by paſſing the dyed cloth, 
or ſilk, through hot water lightly impregnated with the 
archil, However, the bloom thus communicated ſoon 
decays upon being expoſed to the air; though, M. Hel. 
lot ſays, that by adding a ſmall quantity of the ſolution 
of tin, the colour obtained from this drug changes to- 
wards a ſcarlet, and gives a durable dye. Prepared 
chil will readily yield its colour to water, to volatile ſpi- 
rits, and to ſpirit of wine; and it is accordingly uſe 
to colour the ſpirits of thermometers ; but being confined 
from the air, the ſpirits loſe their colour, and, as M. 
Abbe Nollet obſerves, regain it, upon being again ex- 
poſed to the air. He repeated the experiment ſeveral 
times with ſucceſs. A ſolution of archil in water gives 
a durable ſtain of a beautiful violet, or purpliſh blue co- 
lour, to marble. M. du Fay informs us, that he has ſeen 
pieces of marbles ſtained with it, that preſerved their 
colour for two years, without any ſenſible change. It 
ſinks deep into the marble, and makes it more brittle. 
The dye yielded by this ſubſtance, it is ſuppoſed, was 
known as early as the days of Theophraſtus. Linnzus 
apprehends, that there are ſeveral other common moſſes, 
from which valuable colours might be extracted. The 
French dyers uſe a cruſtaceous moſs growing upon rocks 
in Auvergne, and prepared with lime and urine, as 3 
ſuccedaneum to the Canary archil. Dr. Lewis's Ed. of 
Neumann's Chem. Works, p. 438. Phil. Trani. vol. li. 
652. Raii Hiſt. Plant. i. p. 74. Micheli Nora 
lant. p. 78. See LICHEN. 
ARCHILOCHIAN, a term in Poetry, applied to a ſort of 
verſes, whereof Archilachus was the inventor. 
Theſe confiſt of ſeven feet; the four firſt whereof are 
ordinarily dattyls, though ſometimes ſpondees ; the three 
laſt trechees : for inſtance : | 
Solvitur acris hyems grata vice veris & Favoni. Hor. 
It is uſual to mix #ambic verſes of fix feet, abating a {yl- 
lable, with Archilechian verſes; this Horace himfelf has 
done in the 0DE now cited. 
Theſe verſes are called da&ylic, on account of the dach. 
at the beginning. 
ARCHI-LUTE. See ArciLevuTo. 
ARCHIMAGUS, in the Ancient Perſian Religion, the chief 
rieſt or head of the order of magi. 

e archimagus anſwered to the high-prieſt among the 
wort or the pope now among the Ln being tho 
ead of the whole religion. : 
The archimagus reſided in the fire temple, a place held in 
the ſame veneration among them, as the temple of Mecca 
among the Mahometans; every perſon of the ſect be. 
ing under a kind of obligation to make a pilgrimage, © 

it once in their lives. Zoroaſter is ranked as the 
archimagus. 

ARCHIMANDRITE, the ſuperior of a monaſtery; * 
mounting to what we now call ABBOr. 

Covarruvias obſerves, that the word literally denotes the 
chief or leader of a flock ; in which ſenſe it may be -« 


plied to any ecclefiaſtical ſuperior z and accordingly, | 
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e ſometimes attributed to archbiſhops. But 

d the nam weep * 

the Greeks, where it is chiefly uſed, it is always 

amo"s | to the chief of an abbey. | 
re HIMEDES's Screw. See SCREW of Archimedes. 

ARC eDES'S Burning-glafs. See BURNING=z/af+. 

Anek Mk, ARCHIMIMUS, is the ſame thing, in ef- 

Acne if imic 
fect, with arch-buttoon, or m . R 
The archimimes, among the Romans, were perſons who 
jmitated the manners, geſtures, and ſpeech, both of peo- 

le living, and thoſe who were dead. 

At firſt they were only employed on the theatre; but 
were afterwards admitted to their feaſts, and at laſt to 
their funerals z where they walked after the corple, 
counterfeiting the geſtures and behaviour of the perſon 
who was carried to the funeral pile; as if he were ſtill 

ARCHIPELAGO, in Geography, a ſea interrupted by a 

reat number of iſlands. : 

The word is formed by corruption of AÆgeopelagut, q. d. 
Agean ſea, which, again, is formed of Ajry2ty Hex, 
a name originally given it by the Greeks; but for what 
reaſon is not agreed on. . 
The moſt celebrated Archipelago, and that to which the 
name is in ſome meaſure appropriated, is that between 
Greece, Macedonia, and Aha z wherein are the iſlands 
of the Egean ſea; which is called the White Sea, in 
contradiſtinction to the Euxine, which they call the 
Black Sea. 
All theſe iflands lie between the 35th and 40th degrees 
of north latitude. Some of them are called Cyclades, be- 
cauſe they form, as it were, a crown or circle round the 
iſle of Delos; the others are called Sporades, as being 
diſperſed without any order between Aſia, and the iſle of 
Candia. 
he modern geographers mention other Archipelages; as, 
that of Lazarus, near the coaſt of Malabar and Malacca 
the Archipelagz of Mexico; and that of the Caribbces, 
wherein are many iſlands; that of the Philippines, 
called, by ſome, the great Archipelago, containing ſe- 
veral iſlands; and all thoſe of the Moluccos, of Ce- 
lebes, &c. 

ARCHIPHERACITZE, miniſters in the Jewiſh ſynagoguęs 

appointed to read and interpret the Perakim, or titles 
and heads of the law, and the prophets. 
The archipheracita was not the ſame with the archiſpna- 
gogus, as Grotius, and others, have miſtakenly imagined z 
but rather the chief or principal of theſe appointed to 
read, explain, and profeſs the law, in their ſchools.— 
And hence the name, which is formed of aN, ef; 
and the Hebrew or Chaldee, PD, diviſian, or chapter. 

ARCHIPRESBYTER. See ARCH-PRIEST. 

ARCHISTR iTEGUS, the generalillimo, or captain-ge- 
neral of an army. Sce DTRATEGUS. 

ARNCHISYNAGOGUS, in the Jewita Hier the chief 
or ruler of the ſynagogue. 

Theſe are ſomeumes alſo called che angels or princes of 
the ſynagogues : the Jews alſo called them cyachamim, 
1 e. ce. 

A chiſjnag:gues were perſons of authority in cach ſyna- 
gogue, ho prefided in aſſemblies held therein, invited 
thoſe to ſpeak whom they judged capable of it; and de- 
cided all diſputes relating to money, &c. They had a 
power to have thoſe whipped who were convicted of act- 
ing contrary to the law; alſo a right of excommunicating 
or caſting out of the ſynagogue, thoſe whom they found 
to merit this puniſhment. Their number was different 
according to the extent of the city, or the number of 
perſons that came to the ſynagogue; in ſome there were 
ſeventy, in others eight or ten, and in others not above 
one. Vitringa de Synagog. 

ARCHITECT, a perſon killed in architecture, or the art 
of BULLDING : who forms plans and deſigns for edifices, 
conducts the work, and directs the ſeveral artificers em- 
ployed in it. 

The word is derived from agyog, princeps, and TexTor, 
faber, workman ; q. d. the principal workman. 
he moſt celebrated architefs are Vitruvius, Palladio, 
amozzi, Serlio, Vignola, Barbaro, Catanco, Alberti, 
RN Inigo Jones, De Lorme, Perrault, 8. Le Clerc, 
ir Chriſtopher Wren, and the carl of Burlington. 
3 cuumerates twelve qualities requiſite to conſti- 
r good archite ;, that he be docile and ingenious ; 
f educated; {killed in deſigning z in geometry; optics ; 
arithmetic; hiſtory; philoſophy ; muſic; medicine ; law : 
and aſtronomy. LE End a ; : 
dle application to the ſtudy of ancient maſters, and the 
Temainin , . . . 

g works of the ancients, together with judg- 
brd and taſte to ſelect, and properly to apply the hint 
which ſuch, ect, and properly to apply the hints 

g cn examples afford, joined to a particular ge- 
dend. on the {tudy of this art bſolutel dary t 
render an arch p s art, are abſolutely necellary to 

ARCHITECTOG) eminent in his profeſſion. ; 

0% 1 2 HIA, the deſcription of ancient 


fin 


ARCHITECTONIC, that which builds 


buildings, temples, theatres, arches, pyramids, baths; 
gates, aquæducts, tombs, and the like. 


| | a thing up regu- 
larly,. according to its nature and intentions, 


ARCHITECTURE, ArxcniTECTURA, the art of Bu p- 


ING, i. e. of erecting edifices, proper for habitation or 
defence, as houſes ; for domeſtic concerns, as ſtabling, 
barns, and all out-officesz for devotion, as temples, 
churches, &c. for ſtate, as public offices, halls, theatres, 
&c. for monuments and mauſoleums, and for trade. 
Architeure is ſcarce inferior to any of the arts in point 
of antiquity. — Nature and neceſſity taught the firſt in- 
habitants of the earth to build themſelves huts, tents, 
and cottages; from which, in courſe of time, they gra- 
dually advanced to more regular and ſtately habitations, 
with variety of ornaments, proportions, &c. See Vi- 
truvius's account of the origin of architecture, under 
ODER. 
The ancient writers repreſent the Tyrians as the firſt 
among whom architecture was carried to any tolerable 
pitch; and hence it was that Solomon had recourſe thi- 
ther for workmen to build his temple. | 
To what a degree of magnificence the Tyrians and Egyp- 
tians carried architecture, before it came to the Greeks, 
may be learned from Ifaiah xxiii. 8. and from Vitruvius's 
2 of the Egyptian Oeci; their pyramids, obeliſks, 
c. 
Yet, in the common account, architecture ſhould be al- 
molt wholly of Grecian original: three of the regular 
orders or manners of building are denominated from 
them, viz. Corinthian, Ionic, and Doric; and there is 
ſcarce a ſingle member, or moulding, but comes to us 
with a Greek name. | 
Be this as it will, it is certain the Romans, from whom 
we derive it, borrowed what they had entirely from the 
Greeksz among whom it was in its greateſt glory under 
Pericles. | 
Under Auguſtus, architecture arrived at its higheſt perfec- 
tion. Tiberius neglected it, as well as the other polite arts. 
Nero, amongſt a number of horrible vices, ſtill retained an 
uncommon paſſion for building; but luxury and diffolutc- 
neſs had a greater ſhare in it, than true magnificence.— 
Apollodorus excelled in architefure, under the emperor 
Trajan, by which he merited the favour of that prince; 
and it was he who raiſed the famous Trajan column, 
ſubſiſting to this day; though robbed of its ornaments, 
in order to decorate the arch of Conſtantine. 
Aiter this, architeure began to decline again; and though 
the care and magnificence of Alexander, Severus ſup- 
ported it for ſome time, yet it fell with the weſtern em- 
pire, and ſunk into a corruption, from whence it was 
not recovercd for the ſpace of twelve centurics. 
Ihe ravages of the Viſigoths, in the fifth century, de- 
ſtroyed all the moſt beautiful monuments of antiquity 3 
and architecture thenceforward became ſo coarſe and art- 
leſs, that their profefſed architects underſtood nothing at 
all of juſt deſigning, wherein its whole beauty conſiſts; 
and hence a new manner of building took its riſe, which 
is called the Gothic, 
Charlemagne did his utmoſt to reſtore architecture; and 
the French applied themſelves to it with ſucceſs, under 
the encouragement of H. Capet: his ſon Robert ſuc- 
ceeded him in this deſign ; till by degrees the modern ar- 
chitecture was run into as great an exceſs of delicacy, as 
the Gothic had before done into maſſiveneſs. Lo theſe 
may be added, the Arabeſk and Moriſk, or Mooriſii ar- 
chiteure, which were much of a piece with the Gothic, 
only brought in from the ſouth by the Moors and Sara- 
cens, as the former was from the north by the Goths 
and Vandals. 
The church built by Helen over the ſuppoſed ſepulchre 
of our Saviour, is in this ſtyle, ornamented with foliage 
and figures of angels in the capitals, and on the impoſts. 
This tcems to have been the firſt corruption of the an- 
cient architecture; and it was ſucceeded by the Gothic, 
which ityle of building has a fine effe& in places of de- 
votion; ſuch are many of our cathedrals and old 
churches. 
The architects of the 13th, 14th, and 15th century, who 
had ſome knowledge of ſculpture, ſeemed to make per- 
ſcction couſiſt altogether in the delicacy and multitude of 
ornaments, which they beſtowed on their buildings, with 
exceſſive care and ſolicitude; though frequently without 
any conduct or taſte. 
In the two laſt centuries, the architecis of Italy and France 
were wholly bent upon retrieving the primitive ſimplicity 
and beauty of ancient architecture; in which they did not 
ſail of ſucceſs: inſomuch that our churches, palaces, 
&c. are now wholly built after the antique. 
The rules of architecture require, that, in a fabric judi- 
cioully and elegantly erected, there ſhould be ſohdity, 
conveniency, and beauty; to which, according to the 
4+ A taſte 
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taſte of ſome of the moſt refined maſters, are added order, 


diſpoſition, proportion, decorum, and oeconomy. Theſe 
8 eſteemed by the beſt judges, to con- 
ſtitute the neceſſary parts of architecture. 

Solidity, implies the choice of a good foundation, and 
good materials to work with, properly applied. Conve- 
nience conſiſts in ſo diſpoſing the various parts of a 
ſtructure, that they may not croud and embarraſs each 
other, or appear diſagreeable to the inſpector. Beauty, 
is that engaging form, and pleaſing appearance, which 
captivate at one glance, as it were, the ſight of the fpec- 
tator. Order, gives each part of the building a propor- 
tionate extent, adapted to the magnitude of the whole. 
Diſpoſition, is the due ranging, and agreeable union of 
all the parts, in order to render the whole agreeable at 
all times, and, in general, means the proper and conve- 
nient arrangement of the apartments. Proportion, is 
the relation that the whole work has to its conſtituent 
parts; and which each part hath to the complex idea of 
the whole: for among buildings that are perfect in their 
kind, from any particular part, we may form a judgment 
of the taſte of the whole. For example, the diameter of 
a column, or the dimenſions of a triglyph, gives us a 
right idea of the whole with which they Las Connexion. 
To expreſs the relation which many things have to each 
other, as to their magnitude, and the variety of their 
parts, Vitruvius, the great architect, indifferently uſes 
the words proportion, eurythmy, and ſymmetry z the 
two laſt whereof are nearly ſynonymous with the firſt. 
Decor um, or decency, conſiſts in making the whole aſpect 
of the fabric ſo correct, that nothing ſhall appear but 
what is founded on the principles of geometry, and de- 
licacy of judgment. Theſe hare regard to deſign, cuſ- 
tom, and nature. Deſign induces to chuſe other diſpo- 
ſitions for a church than a palace. The regard we pa 
to cuſtom inclines us to decorate the elevations of fack 
houſes which are ſumptuous and magnificent within. 
The regard we have to ro yorks of places, from an in- 
herent taſte, perhaps natural to mankind, makes us pitch 
upon different proſpects, for different parts of an ediſice 
Thus we chuſe to expoſe bed-chambers, and libraries, to 
the morning ſun; winter apartments to the welt ; and 
galleries of paintings to the north; they requiring an 
equal light. Occonomy, inſtructs the artiſt to have re- 
gard to the expence to be made of his deſign, the quality 
of the materials near the places where he builds; and 


to take his meaſures judiciouſly for the order and diſpo- 


ſition. 

Architecture is commonly divided into civil, military, and 
naval, or marine. 

ARCHITECTURE, civil, is the art of deſigning edifices of 
every kind for the uſes of civil life in every capacity; as 


habitations for dwelling, churches, mectings, ſynagogues, 


colieges, halls, palaces, &c. 


| 
Civil architecture may be diſtinguiſhed, with regard to the 


ſeveral periods, or ſtates thereof, into the antique, Ge- 
thic, modern, &c. | 

Another diviſion of civil architefure ariſes from the dif- 
ferent proportions which the different kinds of buildings 
rendered neceſſary, that we might have ſome proper for 
every purpoſe, according to the bulk, ſtrength, delicacy, 
richneſs, or ſimplicity required. , 
Hence aroſe five orders or manners of building, all in- 
vented by the ancients at different times, and on dif- 
ferent occaſions, viz. Tuſcan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, 
and C:mpoſite z the hiſtory, characters, &c. of each where- 
of, ſee under their reſpective articles, ComPosiTE, Co- 
RINTHIAN, Donic, Ionic, and I usCAN. 

What forms an order is, the column with its baſe and 
capital; ſurmounted by an entablature, conſiſting of ar- 
chitrave, frieze, and cornice; and ſuſtained by a pedeſtal. 
For a general view of the elements of architecture, with the 
rules which obtain with reſpect to the matter, form, pro- 
portion, ſituation, foundation, diſtribution, covering, aper- 
tures, &c. ſee BUILDING. | 

For particulars, fee Ce1LiNG, Door, FounDaATION, 
Roor, WALL, WIS pow, &c. 

There are ſeveral arts ſubſervient to architecture, as car- 
pentry, maſonry, paving, joinery, ſmithery, glazing, 
plumbing, plaſtering, gilding, painting, &c. See Cak- 
PENTRY, GILDING, JOINERY, MAsONRY, PAINTING, 
PAVISG, Prumzino, SCULPTURE, &c. See alfo 


Brick, GLass, Leav, MORTER, STONE, T iLeg, Tim-| 


PER, &C. 

We have no Greek authors at this time extant on archi- 
tecture.— The firſt who wrote of it was Agatharchus the 
Athenian, who was ſeconded by Democritus and Theo- 
phraſtus. —Among the Latins, Fuſſitius, 'Terentius Varro, 


Publius Septimius, Rufus, and Epaphroditus, all wrote | 


De Re Architeftenica. 


But, of all the ancients, Vitruvius is the only entire au- 


thor whoſe works we have; though Vegetius relates, 
that there were 700 architefs at Rome in his time. — 


— 
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He lived in the reigns of Julius Cæſar 


and of }; 
ceſſor Auguſtus, and compoſed a complete Hate 


architecture, in ten books, which he dedicated t) 
tha 


poem 
Perrault has extracted all the rules out of Views: 


prolix work, and has methodized and publiſhed : 
a little abridgment.—Several authors have al ok 
voured to explain the text of Vitruvius, particul; 
lander, Barbaro, and Salmaſius, in notes ad Joy By, 
ſeveral Latin editions; Rivius and Perrault, in hy they 
to their German and French verſions ; and "ara | 
his Lexicon Vitruvianum enlarged by De — 1. 
M. Perrault has alſo compoſed an excellent + © lame 
the fve orders, which, may be eſteemed a fupplemen “ 
itruvius, who left I 
ſeQive. 2 orders . 
The authors upon architecture, ſince Vitruvi 
Baptiſta Alberti, who, in 1512, ubliſhed ten bel % 
the art of building, in Latin, deſigned to outrie V. of 
vius ; in which, however, he has not ſucceeded * 
work has abundance of good things ; but it is defci. 
in the doctrine of the orders. Seb. Serlio who OY 
ſeven books of architecture, five of which, concerni — 
five orders, were made public in 1502, throu lb 
which, he ſtrictly adheres to Vitruvius's rules: the 8 
venth was ſince publiſhed in 1575; but the Path. .. 
cerning private buildings, has not yet appe 
Palladio, who wrote four books of architecture contz 
ing the fundamental rules of the art, with rations. 
ſtances of all the kinds of works, publiſhed in — 
1575; the two ſirſt books are rendered into High Did, 
and enlarged with annotations by Boeckler,—Phil. i, 
Lorme, who publiſhed nine books of architecr, i 
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ared.— And. 


French in 1567; J. Barozzi de Vignola, who, iu 161; 


made public his rules of the five orders, in Italian; fl. 
work has been ſince tranſlated, with large addition; * 
Daviler, under the title of Cours d' Architecbur- Ke. 20] 
ſince alſo in High Dutch, with notes. Ss 
To theſe are to be added Vincent Scamozzi, in his Ide 
of univerſal Architecture, publiſhed in 1615, in Itelian; 
Car. Phil. Dieuffart, in his Theatre of Civil Achtes 
ture, publiſhed in High Dutch in 1697, wherein he nt 
only delivers the rules of architecture, but explains and 
compares the five orders, as laid down by Palladio, Vi 
nola, Scamozzi, and othersz which "rk deſign was 
alſo executed in French by R. Freart de Cambraz, in 4 
Parallel of the ancient Architecture with the modern, 
* in French in 1650, and ſince tranſlated into 
ngliſh, with additions, by Mr. Evelyn. Fr. Blonde, 
director of the Royal Academy of Architr&ur, in 
1698, gave a Courſe of Architecture, in French; being 
a collection from all the celebrated writers upon the 
ſubject of the orders, &c. Nic. Goldman, in a treniſe 
De Stylometris, publiſhed in Latin and High Dutch, in 
the year 1661, has done good ſervice, by reducing the 
rules and orders of architecture to a farther degree of per- 
fection, and ſhewing, how they may be eaſily delineate! 
by means of certain inſtruments invented by him. 
Laſtly, the Elements of Architecture are very ingeniouſy 
laid down by Sir H. Wotton.—The ſame are alſo n- 
duced by Sturmius, and Wolfius, to certain rules and 
demonſtrations; and thus is architecture brought into the 
form of a mathematical art; by the firſt, in bis Mathis 


Juvenilis, and by the ſecond, in his Elementa Mathe, 
tom. ii. an 1715. 


ARCHITECTURE, counterfeit, is that which has its projec- 


tures painted either in black or white, or coloured att: 
the manner of marble ;z as is ſeen practiſed in the fron- 
5 rag and palaces in Italy, and in the pavilions! 
arly. 

This painting is done in freſco, upon plaiſtered walls; 
and in oil, on walls of ſtone. 

Under the name of counterfeit architecture, which vr 
otherwiſe call ſcene-work, is likewiſe comprehended, thit 
painted on flight boards or planks of wood, whereon tie 
columns, pilaſters, and other parts of building, ſeem 10 
ſtand out, with a relievo; the whole being coloured in 


imitation of various marbles, metal, &c. and ferving 


the decorations of theatres, triumphal arches, public ca- 
tries, funeral pomps, &c. | 


ARCHITECTURE, Military, is the art of ſtrengthening 2nd 


fortifying places, to ſcreen them from the inſults of cl. 
mies, and the violence of arms. 

bis we more uſually call FORTIFICATION. ; 
The buſineſs of military architecture is to erect ſotts, Ca 
tles, and other fortreſſes, with ramparts, baſtions, Ke. 
Thoſe who have excelled in military architect t, are 
Cochorn, Pagan, Vauban, Scheiter, and Blondel ; 1/9 
whom all who have wrote ſince have chiefly derive 


what they have communicated to the world. Ser rob 


TIFICATION., lich 
ARCHITECTURE, naval, or Ship BUILDING, is that wile 


/ : . . « * bet 
teaches the conſtructions of ſhips, gallics, 1. 
. floati!s 
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veſſels for the water; with ports, moles, docks, | 


ſhore. 
« ſteemed in the days of Homer, may be ſeen 


floating 
&c. on t 


Hor Oak. V. 244. See SHIP, and the articles there 
I 
Uereservan in PERSPECTIYE, is a fort of building, | 


; members are of different meaſures and mo- 
e int dai in proportion to their diſtances; to 
make the work appear longer and larger to the view than 
ur þ is "the celebrated pontifical ſtair-caſe of the Va- 
tican, built under pope Alexander VII. by the cavalier 
anCHITHALASSUS, in Conchyliology, a name given by 
ſome authors to a very beautiful and precious ſhell of the 
voluta kind, called by us the admiral. . ; 
The curious in Holland have three ſpecies of this ſhell, 
which they call archithalaſſus primus, ſecundus, and auran- 
tin, the admiral, the vice-admiral, and the orange A p- 


L. a 
ARCHITRAVE, in Building, that part of a column, ot 
order of column, which lies immediately upon the capi- 
tal. See Tab, 1 24, 25, 26, 27, 28. 
reeks call it pile. 
The — is 3 loweſt member of the entablature. 
The architrave is ſuppoſed to repreſent the principal beam 
in timber buildings; whence the name, which is formed 
of age, chief, and trabs, beam. 
The architrave is different in the different orders. In the 
Tuſcan it only conſiſts of a plain face, crowned with 2 
fillet ; and is half a module in height. 
In the Doric and Compoſite, it has two ſaces, or faſcie ; 
and three in the Ionic and Compoſite ; in which laſt or- 
der it is 32 of a module high, though but half a module 
in the reſt. See a table of the meaſures of the ſeveral 
arts of the architrave in the different orders, under 
OLUMN. 
Architects, however, allow themſelves a great latitude in 
this part; ſome uſing more members than others; and 
many of them having two or three forms of architraves. 
The proportions here laid down are taken from Vig- 
nola. Architrave is ſometimes alſo called the reaſon- piece, 
or moſter-beam in timber-buildings, as porticos, eloiſters, 
&c. In chimneys it is called the mantle- piece, and over 
the jaumbs of doors, or lintels of windows, the HYPER- 
THYRON. 

ARCHITRAVE cerniche. See CORNICHE. 

ARCHITRAVE doors, as thoſe which have an architrave on 
the jaumbs, and over the door, upon the cap-picce, it 
ſtrait; or on the arch, if the top be curved. 

ARCHITRAYE-windows, of timber, are commonly an oGEE 
raiſed out of the ſolid timber, with a lift over it; though 
ſometimes the mouldings are ſtruck, and laid on ; and 
ſometimes they are cut in brick, 

The upper faſcia is called the header, or heading archi- 
trave; and the lower the jack. 

ARCHITRICLINUS, in Antiquity, the maſter or director 
of a feaſt, charged with the order and ceconomy of it, 
the covering and uncovering of the tables, the command 
of the ſervants, and the like. | 
The word architriclinus properly imports the chief or maſ- 
ter of a triclinium, or dining room. His oflice properly 
differed from that of modimperator, or arbiter bikends as 
the lattec was appointed by the gueſts, the architriclinus 
by the perſon who gave the feaſt. 

be architriclinus was ſometimes alſo called ſervus triclini- 
archa, and bf the Greeks wpoyeurng, i. e. preguftator, or 
fire-tofter. Potter alſo takes the architriclinus for the ſame 
with the SYMPOSIARCHA, 

ARCHITYPE. Sec ARCHETYPE. 


— 


ARCHIVAULT, in ArchiteAure, the inner contour of an | 


ARCH z ora band or frame adorned with mouldings, 

running over the faces of the arch-ſtones, and bearing 

upon the impoſts.—See this repreſented in the lines that 

bound the arch over E. See Tab. Archit. fig. 40. 
he word is French, archivolte; where it ſigniſies the 

lame thing; formed of arcus volutus. 

It is different in the different orders.—In the Tuſcan, it 
3 only a ſingle face; it has two faces crowned, in the 
orie and Ionic; and the ſame mouldings with the AR- 

PHITRAVE in the Corinthian and Compolite. 

\-HIVE, or Anchivzs, a chamber or apartment where- 

in the records, charters, and other papers and evidences, 

ot a ſtate, houſe, or community, are preſerved, to be 
conſulted occaſionally, 
© word comes from arca, a cheſt; or the Greek ap- 

Faun, which Suidas uſes in the fame ſenſe. In ſome 
aun Writers we meet with archarium. 

; * the archives of a college, of a monaſtery, &c. 

Ie _—_ of ancient Rome were in the temple of Sa- 
ah, t © arcoves of the court of chancery are in the 
ollce.—lu the code we meet with archivun: publi- 


 ARCHONT 


ARC 


cum, vel armarium publicum, ubi ata & libri exponebantur. 
Ced. de fid. inſtrum. auth. ad hec xxx. g. 1. Trey. 

ARCHIVIS T, archiviſla, a keeper of an ancnive. | 
Under the emperors, the archiviſi was an officer of great 
dignity, held equal to the proconſuls, veſted with the 
2 of a count, ſtyled 49 mut, and exempted from 


all public offices, and taxes. Among the ancient Greeks 
and Perſians, the ttuſt wag committed to none but men 
of the firſt rank; among the Franks, the clergy being 
— only men of letters, kept the office among them- 
elves. | 1 T AP 
Since the erection of the electoral college, the archbi- 
ſhop of Mentz has had the direction of the arcuives 
of the empire. 


ARCHIZUPANTS, a title given to the prince or deſpot 


of Servia, SI | | 
The word is compounded of apy, and Curareg, governor, 
In an epiſtle of pope Innocent III. he is called Magnus 


ere 
ARCH-MARSHAL, Axcuimariscaltus, the grand 


marſhal of the empire. | 
The elector of Saxony is archmarſhal of the empire; and 


in that quality he goes immediately before the emperor, 
bearing a naked ſword. 


ARCH-MINISTER, the prime miniſter of a prince, or 


ſtate. 

Charles the Bald having declared Boſon his viceroy in 
Italy, under the title of duke, made him alſo his firlt 
miniſter under that of archimini/ter, 

The word is derived from the Greek ape, and the La- 


tin miniſſer. 


ARCHON, in Antiqrity, the chief magiſtrate of the city 


and commonwealth of Athens. 


The word is Greek, apyoy z which literally ſignifies @ 


commander. 
After the Athenians had aboliſhed monarchy, they created 


archons, who were obliged to render an account of their 


adminiſtration to the people. 

Some of theſe were annual, and others perpetual. Me- 
don, the ſon of Codrus, was the firſt of the latter, and 
Creon of the former. The occaſion of their inſtitution 
was this : Codrus, king of Athens, having devoted him- 
ſelf, for the good of his people, in the war with the He- 
raclidz ; his ſons, Medon and Nileus, diſputed the crown 
betwixt them: the Athenians took this occaſion of diſ- 
ſolving their monarchy, and, in lieu of kings, created 
perpetual governors, under the name of archans. —Medon, 
ſon of Codrus, was he who firſt had this charge; and 
his deſcendants (from him called Medontide) enjoyed it 
for 287 years. But a perpetual magiſtracy ſeemed to this 
free people too lively an image of royalty, the very ſha- 
dow whereof they were reſolved to abotiſh. Accord- 
ingly, the adminiſtration of an archon, which had before 
been perpetual (viz. in the firſt year of the ſeventh olym- 
piad), they now reduced to ten years, and, about ſeventy 
years aſter, to one year; with a view of recovering, as 
oft as poſſible, the authority into their own hands, which 
they never transferred to the magiſtrates, but with re- 
gret. — There were, in all, thirteen-perpetual, and ſeven 
decennial archons ; the firſt of whom was eſtabliſhed in 
the 24th olympiad. 

Under the 9% emperors, ſeveral other Greek cities 
had two archens, for chief magiſtrates ; which were the 
fame with the duumviri in the colonies, and municipia. 


ARCHON is alſo applied, by ſome authors, to divers officers, 


both civil and religious, under the eaſtern or Greek em- 
re. 

Thus, biſhops are ſometimes called archontes ; and the 

ſame may be ſaid of the lords of the emperor's court. 

We alſo read of the archon of the 5 archon of 

archons, grand archon, archon of churches, archin of the g 

pel, archon of the walls, &c. 


ARCHONTICI, in Church Hiſtory, a ſect which aroſe to- 


wards the cloſe of the ſecond century; thus called from 
the Greek apyorres, q. d. principalities, or hierarchies of 
angels ; becauſe they held the world to have been created 
not by the Supreme God, but by certain ſubordinate 
powers, called archontes, or angels. The archontici were 
a branch of VALENTINIANS, | 

UM, apxerrror, denotes a dignity in the 
Greek church. 


ARCH-PRIEST, ARCHPRESBY TER, a prieſt, or preſbyter, 


eſtabliſhed in ſome dioceſes, with a pre-eminence over 

the reſt. 

Anciently, the arch-priz/t was the firſt perſon after the bi- 

ſhop : he was feated, in the church next after the bi- 

ſhop; and even acted as his vicar, in his abſence, as to 

all ſpiritual concerns. | 

In the ſixth century, there were found ſeveral arch-priz/ts 

in the ſame dioceſez from which time ſome will have 

them to have been called deans. 

In the ninth century, they diſtinguithed two kinds of 
4 cures 


cures or pariſhes : the ſmaller, governed by ſimple prieſts; 
and the baptiſmal churches, by arch-priefts 3 who, beſide 
the immediate concern of the cure, had the inſpection 
of the other inferior prieſts, and gave an account of them 
to the biſhop, who governed the chief, or cathedral 
church, in perſon. | 

There are arch-preſbyters ſtill ſubſiſting in the Greek 
church; veſted with moſt of the functions and privileges 
of charepiſcopi, or rural deans. 

ARCH-PRIOR, was a name ſometimes given to the maſter 
of the order of 'TEMPLARS. 

ARCH-TREASURER, architheſaurarius, the great treaſurer 
of the German empire. 

This office was created with the eighth electorate, in fa- 
vour of the eleQtor Palatine, who had loſt his former 
electorate, which was given to the duke of Bavaria, by 
the emperor Ferdinand II. who took it away from Fre- 
deric V. elector Palatine, after the battle of Prague, 
where he was defeated in maintaining his eleCtion to the 
crown of Bohemia. 

The dignity of arch-treaſurer was conteſted between the 
elector of Brunſwic, now king of Great Britain, who 
claimed it in virtue of his deſcent from the elector Fre- 
deric, and the eleCtor Palatine. 

ARCILEUTO, Azcn1LUTE, a long and large lute, hav- 
ing its baſs ſtrings lengthened after the manner of the 
theorbo, and each row doubled, either with a little oc- 
tave or an uniſon.—It is uſed by the Italians for playing 
a thorough baſs. 

ARCION, in Botany, a name given by ſome of the ancient 
writers on medicine, to the plant we call TussiIL Ado, or 
COLT'S-FOOT. 

ARCIVA aves, in Antiquity, birds which gave bad omens, 
either by their flight, noiſe, or manner of eating. 
They were called arcivæ, ſometimes alſo arculæ, quia ar- 


cebant ne -quid fieret, prevented or forbad things being 


done. 

ARCTAPELIOTES, in Co/mography, the wind which blows 
at the 45 from the north, towards the eaſt. 

In this ſenſe ar#apeliotes amounts to the ſame with what 
we call a north-caſt wind. 

ARCTATIO, a ſtreightneſs; in particular, it is applied to 
the inteſtines conſtipated from an inflammation ; and to 
a preternatural ſtreightneſs of the muliebre pudendum, or 
uterus. It is alſo called arctitudo. 

ARCTIC, in A/tronomy, an epithet given to the north pole, 

or the pole raiſed above our horizon. 
It is called the ar#ic pole, on occaſion of the conſtella- 
tion of the Little Bear, in Greek called apxros, the laſt 
ſtar in the tail whereof nearly points out the north 
OLE. 

ARCTIC circle is a leſſer circle of the ſphere, parallel to the 

equator, and 23* 30” diſtant from the north pole; from 
whence its name. 
This, and its oppoſite, the antarctic, are called the two 
polar circles; and may be conceived to be deſcribed by the 
motion of the poles of the ecliptic, round the poles of 
the equator, or of the world. 

ARCTIUM, in Botany. See BURDOCK. 

ARCTOMYS Paleftinorum, in Zoology, the name of an ani- 
mal of the rat kind, but very large, being of a middle ſize 
between the rat and the rabbit: it lives in caves, and 
feeds on vegetables, and is a fierce and bold creature. It 
uſes its fore-feet as hands, and has a cuſtom of fitting 
on the buttocks, and in this poſture looks very like a 
bear. 

ARCTOPHYLAX, in Afrenony, a conſtellation, other- 
wiſe called BooTESs. 

ARCTOPUS, in Botany, a genus of the polygamia dioccia. 

ARCTOTIHECA. Sce ARCTOTIS. 

ARCTOTIsS, or ANEMONOSPERMOS, in Botany, belongs 
to the fyngeneſia polygamia neceſſaria claſs. The characters 
are, that the common empalement is ſcaly and ſilvery; 
the flower is compoſed of many female florets, which 


are ranged round the border; the germen afterwards be- 


comes a ſingle roundiſh feed, covered with a ſoft down. 
The middle or diſk of the flower is compoſed of herma- 
phrodite florets; in the centre is placed a ſmall germen, 
ſupporting a cylindrical ſtyle with a ſingle ſtigma. Theſe 
flowers are abortive. There are eight ſpecies. 

"Theſe plants are natives of the country about the Cape 
of Good Hope, from whence they have been brought to 
ſome curious gardens in Holland and England. | hey 
ſhould be frequently renewed by cuttings, becauſe the 
old plants are ſubject to decay in winter; therefore, if 
young plants are not — 4 raiſed, the ſpecies may 
ſoon be loſt. 

ARCTURUM , a ſmall ſtar of the ſeventh or eighth 
magnitude, to the ſouth of ardlurus, obſerved by Mr. 
Flamſtead, and ſo named by him, whoſe place is not de- 
termined in the Britiſh Catalogue. 

ARCTURUS, in 4/tronomy, a fixed ſtar, of the firſt mag- 
nituce, in the conſtellation of ARCTOPH Y LAX, Or BOOTES. 


AR C 


The word is formed of Tos, bear ; a | 
* wa z as being very nook it. end ita, fail 9d. 
This ſtar was known to the ancients, as j 

verſe of Virgil : 8 follovin 

Artturum, pluviaſque Hyades, geminoſque Tricn 

See alſo Job. ix. 9. xxxviii. 32. 
Mr. Hornſby concludes, that arfurus is th 
to our ſyſtem viſible in the northern hemiſphe 
cauſe the variation of its place, in conſequence? be. 
proper motion of its own, is more remarkable the ek, 
of any other of the ſtars; and by comparing a A tha 
of obſervations reſpeCting both the quantity and d 
tion of the motion of this ſtar, he infers, that the a 
quity of the ecliptic decreaſes at the rate of $8” j Jo 
hundred years; a quantity which nearly correſpond, : 
the mean of the computations framed by Mr. Euler * 
M. de la Lande, upon the principles of attraction. 0 
Tranſ. vol. Ixiii. p. i. No 14. 

ARC TUS, apxrss, in Aflroneomy, a name given by th 
Greeks to two conſtellations of the northern hem he p 
by the Latins called uRsA major and minor, and b Prov 
greater and leſſer BEAR, dann 

ARCUALIA ofa, in Anat:my, a name uſed by ſome f 
the a Hncipitis, by others for the ofa temporum. * 

AR — ou ſutura, among Surgeons, denotes the coronal gu. 

ARCUATION is uſed, by ſome writers in Surgery, for 
incurvation of the bones; ſuch as we ſee in the caſe of 
rickets, &c. 

ARCUATION, in Gardening, denotes a method of raiſns 
trees by layers. 8 
This, Switzer obſerves, is now the general method f 
raiſing ſuch trees as cannot be raiſed from ſeed; as the 
platanus, elm, abele, lime, alder, willow, &c. 
The firſt thing here done is, to procure large and ſtron 
mother- plants called fools. I heſe, being planted © 
trench, will throw out twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty 
e apiece; which may be begun to be laid about the 

ichaelmas following; at which time, if the ſtools has 
been carefully managed, they will have ſhot five, fix, cr 
more, main branches out of the root; and on every one 
of theſe, as many fide or collateral branches. 

Theſe main branches are to be bent down to the ground; 
and, when thus laid quite round the ſtool, and pegeed 
faſt down, the ſmall ones may be ſerved in the fe 
manner: thus the main branches are to be covered over, 
all except the top; and the ſmall, or fide branches, to 
be covered over two or three inches thick upon the joints, 
This done, they may be treaded, to make them take roct 
the better, 

About the middle of September they may be opened; 
when, it is probable, they will have taken root : other- 
wiſe they may lie till next ſpring ; and then, taking them 
up, they are to be planted in the nurſery. Miller. 

ARCUBALISTA, in the Military Art, a kind of balifs, 

robably made after the faſhion of a bow. 

t is mentioned by Vegetius; but the deſcription of it 
omitted by him, as too well known then, though now 
hard to be gueſſed at. 

TT hoſe who fought with this weapon were called arcubs- 
lflarii, ſometimes manubaliſtarii. 

ARCUCCIO, ſee ArcuT1o. 

ARCUTIO, a machine made of a board covered with 
pieces of hoops, like the tilt of a waggon; uſed in Italy 
to provent children from being overlaid and ſmothered 
by nurſes, or others, 

Every nurſe in Florence is obliged to lay her child ina 
arcutio, under pain of excommunication.—See a figure 

and deſcription of the arcutio, given by Mr. St. John, u 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 442. Abridg. vol. vii. part 4. p. 40. 

ARDAMON, or Ax DAM, in Antiquity, a veſſel of watt? 
Pg at the door of a perſon deceaſed, till the time of 

urial, as a token that the family was in mourning, and 
to ſerve to ſprinkle and purify perſons as they came ct 
of the houſe. | 

ARDASSES, in Commerce, the coarſeſt of all the is of 
Perſiaz and, as it were, the refuſe of each bind. In 
this ſenſe, they ſay, the legis, the houſets, the chef, anc 
the payas be to ſignify the worſt of thoſe four ſorts 
of Perſian ſilks. 

ARDASSINES, in Commerce, called in France ab 
very fine ſort of Perſian filks, little inferior in fineneſs'0 
the ſourbaſtis, or rather 922 and yet it is little uſed 
in the filk manufactures of Lyons and Tours, becauſ 
that kind of filk will not bear five water in the winding. 

ARDEA, in Zoology, a genus of the order of gralle, be. 
longing to the claſs of aves, in the Linnæan ſyſtem. | 

ARDENT, Arpens, ſomething hot, and, as it were, b 
The word is formed of ardere, to burn. -— 

ARDENT /ever is a violent burning FEVER, otherwiſe call 
cAusus. 

ARDENT 2 are thoſe diſtilled from ſermented webe 

um. 
ables; thus called, becauſe they will take fire, and Such 


e neareſt 


PPP e e f dif” T7 


ſ irit of wine, rum, arfack, &c. 
Middle Age 7 we an appellation given 
lie ith the ignis ſacer, or ERYSIPELAS. 
N lled, as ſeeming to be ſcorched or 


iſcaſe. 
h oy Key of St. Genevieve at Paris is called 


— 
„ 


Such, are, 2 


q * ſ 
ole 
They were thus Ca 
burnt wit 
Hence alſo =_ becauſe, as it is ſaid, great numbers 


ent! . 2 
e that diſtemper at the ſhrine of this ſaint, 
were 


; is VI. 
7 — 574 Ar wy the name of a very beautiful bird, of 
he Brafils of the heron kind, but no larger than a pigeon. 
ARDERS, fallowings, or ploughings of grounds. See 
FalLow, PLOUGHING, c. 


See Iriſh SLATE. 
8 ** in the ſtomach, uſually expreſſed 


HEART-burn, Or CARDIALGY. 
Abl, boftard LYCLUM, in Botany, a genus of the 
; mandria monogynia claſs: the corolla of which has a 
ſingle petal 3 the ſtigma is bifid, and the fruit is a double- 


with a ſingle ſeed. 
ere, — of the eight xorEs in the ſcale 
4 


ſic. ; 
n general, denotes any plain ſurface, whereon we 


lk, &c. : a 
The word is Latin, importing more properly, a threſhing- 
floor ; and is derived from arere, 19 be dry. 

Aura, in Architecture, denotes the ſpace or ſcite of ground 
on which an edifice ſtands. It is alſo uſed for inner 
courts, and thoſe portions of ground. 
AA, in Geometry, denotes the ſuperficial content of any 
IGURF. 
Thus, if a figure, e. gr. a field, be in form of a ſquare, and 
its fide be 40 feet long, its area is ſaid to be 1600 ſquare 
feet: ot it contains 1600 little ſquares, each a footevery way. 
Hlence, to find the area of a triangle, ſquare, parallelogram, 
rectangle, trapezium, rhombus, polygon, circle, or other 
figure, is to find the magnitude or capacity thereof in ſquare 
meaſure. To do which, ſee the article TRIANGLE, &c. 
To find the area of fields, and other ann they firſt 
ſurrey or take the angles thereof, then plot them on pa- 
er Ar thus caſt up their contents in acres, roods, &c. , 
per P , 
after the uſual manner of other plain — ig 
The law by which the planets move round the ſun, is 
this; that a line, or radius, drawn from the centre of the 
fun to th f the planet, al ſ deſcribes 
un to the centre of the planet, always ſweeps or deicri 
elliptic areas proportional to the times. Thus, the ſun 
being ſuppoſed in 8, and a planet in A (Tab. A/tronomy, 
fe. bl. N 2.); and letting it proceed, in any given time, 
to B; in ſuch progreſs, its radius AS will have deſcribed 
the area ASB. Suppoſe, again, the planet to be arrived 
to P; then the elliptic ſpace PS D being drawn equal to 
the other ASB, the planet will move through the arch 
PD in the ſame time as through the arch A 3 
Sir I. Newton demonſtrates, that whatever bodies do o 
ferve ſuch law in their motions about any other body, do 
graritate towards ſuch body. 
Anza is alſo uſed, in Medicine, for a diſeaſe which makes 
the hair fall. 
The area is a general kind of depilation; and is diſtin- 
guiſhed into two ſpecies, ALOPECIA, and OPHIASIS. 
AREA, in Optics. See FIELD. 
AREB, a kind of imaginary money, uſed in the dominions 
of the great mogul. 
Four arebs are equal to one crow, or 100 lacs; one lac to 
100,000 roupees. 
ECA, or ARECk, a fruit of the Eaſt Indies, wherein 
they = an eee trade, and of which they pam 
2 prodigious conſumption z there being ſcarce any perſon 
from the richeſt to the pooreſt, who does not make uſe 
of o See E of Microſpical Object, Claſs 2. 

e tree which bears the areck, is tall, ſtrait, thin, and 

round. It is of the palm kind, and has no branches ; 
ut 1ts leaves are beautiful to the fight. They form a 
round tuft on the top of the trunk, which is as ſtrait as 
dog = grown ſometimes to the height of thirty- 

cet, and 18 a great ornament in gardens. 

+ ſhell which contains the fruit is ellowiſh, ſmooth 
without, but rough and hairy within, in which it pretty 
_— reſembles the ſhell of the cocoa-nut. Its ſize is 
a to that of a ee its kernel is as big as a 
utmeg, to which it bears a great reſemblance without; 
and when cut, has the lame whitiſh veins within. In 
2 _— of the fruit, when it is ſoft, is contained a 
in 7 — almoſt liquid ſubſtance, which grows hard, 
10 3 2 . . i 
1 
he ef uſe that is made of areck, is to chew it with 
"pp" betle, mixing with it a chalk in a red paſte, 
_ k- lea-ſhells. In order to chew it, they cut the 
they =o four quarters, and take one quarter of it, which 
of 8 in a leaf of betle, over which they lay a little 

; ak; afterward they tie it by twiſting it round. 


ARE 


layan word uſed all over the Faſt Indies. The pin 
promotes ſpitting very much; the ſpittle is red, whic 
colour the areck gives it. This maſtigation cools the 
mouth, and faſtens the teeth and gums. Some pretend 
that arec& ſtrengthens the ſtomach, when the juice of it 
4 1 and 2 + the Indians do ſwallow it. 

notner property aſcribed to it, is the curing, or carryin 
off, all that might be unwholſome or corrupt ih the <4 
Of this fruit the extract is made, which in our ſhops is 
called terra japonica. To this extract they ſometimes join 
that of another plant, named /ycium, and alſo calcined 
ſhells; it is generally adulterated. Geoffroy. 

AREM, or AL-ARem, a vaſt mound, or dam, which form- 
ed a ſtupendous reſervoir above the city Saba, whoſe 
rupture cauſed an inundation, famous in caſtern writers. 
Sale's Prel. Diſc. 

The word arem is Arabic, and literally Ggnifies any 
mound, or dam, for the containing of water. 

ARENA, n_ the Romans, ſometimes fignificd the ſame 
with an amphitheatre; viz. a place where the GLADIA- 
TORS had their combats. 

The word is Latin, and ſignifies ſand; becauſe the place 
was always ſtrewed with ſand, to conceal ſrom the view 
of the people the blood ſpilt in the combat. 

Properly ſpeaking, arena was only the pit or ſpace in the 
middle of thoſe places, where the athletz and gladiators 

rformed. 

The arena was the ſame thing, with regard to the gladia- 
tors, that the campus, or field, was to ſoldiers and ar- 
mics z viz. the place where they fought. —He who fought 
in the arena, was called arenarius. Nero is ſaid to have 
ſtrewed the arena with gold- duſt. 

ARENA, in Architecture, is the middle or body of a temple, 
and comprehends the whole ſpace between the aniz, and 
the extreme wall of the building. 

ARENARIA, in Botany. See ſea-CHICKWEED. 

ARENARIA, in Zoology, the name of a bird, called in Eng- 

liſh the ſanderling, and in ſome places, particularly in 
Cornwall, the curwillet. 
It is a water-bird, of the long-legged, and open-footed, 
not webbed, kind, and is a little 3 than the tringa 
minor, or ſand-PIPER.——Theſe birds are common about 
the ſea-ſhore, and generally fly in large flocks. 

ARENARIA, in Ancient Writers, is uſed for ſand-pits, or 
ground out of which ſand is dug. Vitruvius. 

ARENARII, in Antiquity, gladiators who combated with 
beaſts in the arena, or amphitheatre. The arenarii were 
ſlaves of the loweſt rank, ſo that though manumitted, 
they were not capable of being Roman citizens. They 
were the ſame with what were otherwiſe called BESTIAR11. 

ARENARIUNMI in Eccleſiaſtical IM riters, denotes a cemetery 

or burying-ground. 
The aneraria were properly a kind of pits, or holes, un- 
der ground, wherein the ancient Chriſtians, not only bu- 
ried their dead, but held their religious aſſemblies, in 
times of perſecution. Baron. Annal. and Du-Cange. 

ARENATION is uſed, by ſome Phy/icians, for a kind of dry 
bath, in which the patient only fits with his feet on hot ſand. 

AREOLA, or AREOL A mamillaris, in Anatomy, the coloured 
circle which ſurrounds the nipple. See BREAST. 

AREOPAPUS, or AR o Aus, in Antiquity, a ſovereign 
tribunal at Athens; famous for the juſtice and impar- 
tiality of its decrees; to which the gods themſelves are 
ſaid to have ſubmitted their quarrels. 

Authors are divided, as to the reaſon and origin of the 
name: ſome imagine areopagus the proper name of the 
court of juſtice, which was ſituate on a hill, in Athens; 
and that in this court the ſenate of that illuſtrious city aſ- 
ſembled.—Others ſay, that areopagus was the name of the 
whole ſuburbs of Athens, wherein ſtood the hill on 
which the court was built; and the name areopagus ſeems 
to countenance this laſt opinion; for it ſignifies literally, 
the hill or rock of Mars; from @aſcos, i; and apeicy, 
belonging to Mars. In effect, the denomination might 
either ariſe hence, that the arepagus was built in a place 
where had been a temple of Mars; or, becaule the fürſt 
cauſe pleaded there was that of this god, who was ac- 
cuſed of killing Halirrhotius, the ſon of Neptune, and 
tried here before twelve gods, and acquitted by a ma- 
jority of voices : or, finally, becauſe the Amazons, whom 
the poets feign to have been the daughters of Mars, when 
the helena Athens, pitched their tents, and offered ſa- 
crifces to the god of war in this place. 

This tribunal was in great reputation among the Greeks ; 
and the Romans themſelves had ſo high an opinion of it, 
that they truſted many of their diflicult cauſes to its de- 
ciſion. Authors are not agreed about the number of 
the judges who compoſed this auguſt court. Some reckon 
thirty-one, others fifty-one, and others five hundred : in 
effect, their number ſeems not to have been fixed, but 
to have been more or leſs in different years.—By an in- 
ſcription quoted by Volaterranus it appears, they were 


boy y — is called pinang, which is a Ma- 


then three hundred. 
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At firſt this tribunal only conſiſted of nine perſons, who 

had all diſcharged the office of archons, had acquitted 

themſelves with honour in that truſt, and had likewiſe 

given an account of their adminiſtration before the lo- 

gi/e, and undergone a very rigorous examination. Their 

fſualary was equal, and paid out of the treafury of the re- 
ublic : they had three oboli for each cauſe. 

e areopagites were judges for life. —They never fat in 
. but in the open air, and that in the night-time ; 
to the intent that their minds might be more preſent and 
attentive z and that no object, either of pity or averſion, 
might make any impreſſion upon them, However, ſome 
maintain, that the building in which the arepagites aſ- 
ſembled, was not wholly uncovered z and they obſerve, 
that among the ruins, large ſtones have been found, 
whoſe joints are in the ſame angle with the pediment 
that muſt have been uſed for a covering. —All pleadings 
before them were to be in the ſimpleſt and moſt naked 
terms; without exordium, epilogue, or appeal to the 

aſſions. 

At firſt they only took cognizance of criminal cauſes; 

but in courſe of time their juriſdiction became of greater 
extent. Mr. Spon, who examined the antiquities of that 
illuſtrious city, found ſome remains of the areopagus ſtill 
exiſting in the middle of the temple of Theſeus, which 
was heretofore in the middle of the city, but is now 
without the walls. — The ſoundation of the areopagus is 
a ſemicircle, with an eſplanade of 140 paces round it, 
which properly made the hall of the areopagus. There 
is a tribunal cut in the middle of a rock, with ſeats on 
each fide of it, where the arezpagites ſat, expoſed to the 
open air, 
This court is ſaid by ſome to have been inſtituted by So- 
lon ; but others carry it much higher, and aſſert it to 
have been eſtabliſhed by Cecrops, about the time that 
Aaron died; viz. in the year of the world 2553, main- 
taining withal, that Solon only made ſome new regula- 
tions in it, increaſed its power and privileges, and made 
it ſuperior to the ephete, another celebrated court inſti- 
tuted by Draco. In effect, Demoſthenes himſelf, in his 
oration againſt Cteſiphon, owns himſelf at a loſs on the 
point: The inſlitutors of this tribunal, ſays he, whatever 
they were, whether gods or heroes, &C. 

AREOME'TER. See ARZOMETER. 

AREOSTYLE. See AR AOSTYLE. 

AREOTICS. See AR ZOTICS. 

ARES, a term framed by Paracelſus, to expreſs a hidden 
diſpoſer, in the three principles of things, from which 
each being receives its proper form and ſubſtance, and 
3 its own ſpecific nature, not that of any other 

ing. 

3 diſtinguiſhes the ares into archeical, which is 
natural; and wemical, which is artificial. See ARCH ZUs. 

ARETALOGI, in Antiquity, a fort of philoſophers, chiefly 
of the Cynic or Stoic tribe, who having no ſchool or 
diſciples of their own, haunted the tables of great men, 
and entertained them in their banquets with diſputations 
on virtue, vice, and other popular topics. Pitiſcus Lex, 
Theſe arc ſometimes alſo denominated crculatores phile- 

ophi. Calvin Lex. Jur. 

ARETHUSA, in Botany, a genus of the gynandria diandria 
claſs; with a tubular nefarium within the bottom of the 
corolla, and a ſtyle connected with the lower lip. 

ARETIA, in Botany. a genus of the pentandria monegynia claſs; 
the corolla is ſhaped like a falver, and divided into five 
ſegments, with an oval tube; the ſtigma is depreſſed 
above, and the capſula is globular and ſingle celled. 

ARETOLOGY, Ax E Toro, that part of moral philo- 
ſophy which treats of virtue, its nature, and the means 
of arriving at it. 

ARGAL, or AR GEL, the hard lees ſticking to the ſides of 
wine-veſſels; more frequently called TARTAR. 

ARGEA, or ARGEe1, in Antiquity, human figures made of 
ruſhes, thrown annually by the veſtals into the river T i- 
ber, on the day of the ides of May. 

"This ceremony we learn from Feſtus and Varro; the 
latter of whom, however, ſays, they were caſt by the 
prieſts, unleſs by ſacerdatibus we ſuppoſe he meant 
priefleſſes. He adds, that the number of figures was thirty. 
Plutarch, in his Roman Queſtions, inquires, why they 
were called argca ? There are two reaſons aſligned : the 
firſt, that rhe Larbarous nation, who firſt inhabited theſe 
parts, calt all the Greeks they could meet with into the 


Tiber; for Argians was a common name for all Gre- 
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cians; but that Hercules perſuaded them to quit fo in- 
human a practice, and to purge themſelves of the crime, 
by inſtituting this ſolemnity.— The ſecond, that Evander, 
an Arcadian, and a fworn enemy of the Argians, to per- 
petuate that enmity to his poſterity, ordered the figures 
of Argians to be thus caſt into the river. 

ARGEMON, or ARGEMA, in Medicine, an ulcer about 
the iris of the eye, comprehending part of the white, 


ARGEMONE, if Botany. See Prickly P 
ARGEMONION, in Botany, a name 


ARGENT, in Heraldry, 9 . the colour v 


ARGENTARIA cee, fitver chalk, in Natural fie 


ARGEN'TARIUS is frequently 


ARGENTARIUS, in Mriters of the Middle Age, an ofice 


The argemon appears of a red colour, on the 0, 


the i715, and white within it. When it f 5 
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later Greek writers, to the plant cal J lame os 
the other writers of their has, le ARcocoU¹ 


ther i 
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hite, v6: 
the coats of gentlemen, knights, and © uſediy 
Barons, and all nobles, have the white — 
and ſovereign princes have theirs called rage 
either argent or or, the heralds ſay, there can be aden 
—_— 1 0 go 
gent is expreſſed, in engraving, by th 
rms without any ſtrokes from the grauer. u Ming 
he word is French, derived from the Latin 
SILVER; this colour being ſuppoſed the repreſenta. ? 
that metal: whence the Spaniards call this field b 
plata, a filver field. | «any 4 
In the doubling of mantles, where the white is ſu 
repreſent a fur, and not a metal, it may be blaz 


name given to an earth, not properly a c fon, 
of TRIPELA, It is a very Peaatifgt rd take 
friable texture, and perfectly pure white, It 14 * 
Pruflia, and is much eſteemed for cleanin *. 
has alſo been found in France, and of late 3 1 . 
There are many white chalks of various hues which 

dug in Germany, America, Italy, and other count » 
That dug in the duchy of Mantua in Italy, is much ry 
by painters, and at Rome vulgarly called Leſs. "mn 
uſed in Poman ru 
for a money-changer or banker. þ 
The argentarii were monied people, who made à nt 
either by the changing, or lending of money at A 
Theſe had their tabernæ, or offices, in the forum Reman 
built there as early as the reign of L. IT arquinius Pic 
The argentarit and ſæneratores were much hated, on — 
of their covetouſneſs and extortion. Du-Cange and Pitiſcs 


entruſted with the cuſtody of money. 
In this ſenſe argentarius amounts to the ſame with + 
Greek apyvpogvact, and our caſbier. Du-Cange, 
ARGENTARK1Us miles, in our Old H/riters, an officer of the 
exchequer, whoſe buſineſs it was to carry up the bay 
money from the lower exchequer to the higher, in order 
to its being examined or told. Spelman. 
ARCENTARII is alſo applied, in the Civil Law, to tha 
who adorned military arms with filver or gold. 
In which ſenſe the word amounts to the ſame with 
BARBARICARII, 
ARGENTATI milites, in Antiquity. — Livy, 1. 6. ſpeaks d 
argentati milites, as diſtinguiſhed from au. Aquin 
ſuppoſes theſe to have been ſimilar to the Ax RAST 
and CHRYSASPIDES; but the deſcriptions do not quz 
drate. Livy only repreſents the argenzati as cloathed in 
white linen coats. Aquin. Lex. Mil. See ARGYRASPIDES. 
ARGENTEUM os, in Natural Hiftory. See Os argentam. 
ARGENTICOMUS, among Ancient Aftrolgers, denotes 1 
kind of ſilver-haired comet, of uncommon luſtre, ſuppoke 
to be the cauſe of great changes in the planetary ſyſten. 
ARGENTIL, an old Engliſh name for the plant calle 
percipier Anglorum; in Engliſh, PARSLEY piert, er 
PARSLEY break-flone, See ArHAN Es. 
ARGENTINA, in /hthyology, the name of a genus of ih, 
of the MALACOPTERYG1oOUsS kind; and in the Linnzw 
ſyſtem, of the order of abdominales : the character © 
which, according to Artedi, are theſe : the body is d- 
long and cylindric; the teeth are placed on the tongue 
and palate. Artedi mentions only one ſpecies of ths 
genus; this has large eyes, and the tail is forked. It 
caught about the ſhores of Italy. 
Mr. Ray deſcribes the argentina to be a ſmall fiſh of the 
harengiform kind, caught in the Mediterranean, 28d 
common in the markets of Rome. ; 
ARGENTINA, a medicinal plant, nearly reſembling 
CINQUEFOIL, of ſome uſe as a cooler and aſtringent. 
ARGENTUM, See SILVER. 
ARGENTUM album, mentioned in Domeſday Book, se. 
fies, acccrding to Spelman, bullion, or ſilver uncoinc6 
In thoſe ancient days, ſuch metal paſſed as money #9 
one to another in payment. Sumtur pro ipfo bec mw 
penſili non ſig nato. 
ARGENTUM Det, God's penny, anciently ſigniſied corn 
money, or money given to bind a r in n 
places called erles, or arles, and by the civilians and cr 
noniſts, ARRHZ, Et cepit de prædicto Henrico tres 461 
de argenti Dei pre manibus. 
ArGenTUM Moſaicum, or muſfoum, is an amalgam t 
metalline paſte, which may be eaſily bruiſed into (1vet- 
like flakes of powder, and is uſed for colouring p 
figures, and for other purpoſes, as a pigment- 
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The powder is mixed with white of eggs, or 
5 = then applied to the intended work, 


ſpirit varniſh, rwards burniſhed. See GiLDinNG and 


which is afte 
S1LVERING- 
ARGESTES, 


from 
2 ſouth, and weſtward. 


* es the term to denote the wind which blows 
1 3 the weſt towards the north, coinciding 
unc dae which is otherwiſe called Ig. Neil Ai. 
rm. 
ek rEN h, in Mironomy, a ſtar of the fourth magni- 
tude, in the flexure of the conſtellation ERDAuus. 
ARGILLA, or Axl, clay; a general name for all earths 
uſed in pottery, brick, and tile- making, and for the like 
urpoſes. See CLAY. f 
akG LLACEOUS earths, ſuch as form with water a te- 
nacious paſte, or ſoft ſtones 3 they burn hard, are cor- 
roded by ſtrong coction in the concentrated mineral 
acids, but not acted on by moderate digeſtion. They 
are the baſis of earthen wares. They vitrify with ſalts, 
with arſenic, with gypſum, and difficultly with lead. See 
Neumann's Works; and Dr. Lewis's Additions, p 21 & ſeq. 
ARGO, in Antiquity, a ſhip or veſſel celebrated among the 
poets ; being that wherein the Argonauts, of whom 
Jaſon was the chief, made their expedition, in queſt of 
the golden fleece. : 
The occaſion of this expedition is thus repreſented by 
Greek writers. Phryxus, flying with his ſiſter Helle 
from the rage of their ſtep-mother Ino, the daughter of 
Cadmus, went on board a ſhip, whoſe enſign was a 
golden ram, and failed to Colchic (now Mingrelia, part 
of Georgia.) Helle was drowned by the way, in that 
ſea which from her was called the Helleſpont, now the 
Dardanelles. This was the ground of the poetical 
fable, that a ram with à golden fleece ſwam away with 
them to Colchis; and that the Argonauts undertook 
their famed expedition, in order to find that fleece. 
Sir Iſaac Newton thinks that this expedition was really 
an embaſſy ſent by the Greeks, during the inteſtine di- 
niſions of Egypt, in the reign of Amenophis, to perſuade 
the nations upon the coaſts of the Euxine and Mediter- 
nnean ſeas, to take that opportunity of ſhaking off the 
yoke of Egypt, which Seſoſtris had laid upon them: 
and that fetching the golden fleece, was only a pretence 
to cover their true deſign. 
Jaſon, ering happily. accompliſhed his enterpriſe, con- 
ſecrated the ſhip Argo to Neptune; or, as others ſay, to 
Minerva, in the Iſthmus of Corinth; where, they add, 
t did not remain long before it was tranſlated into 
hegven, and made a conſtellation. 
The generality of authors repreſent the ſhip Argo as of 
2 long make, reſembling the modern galleys; and fur- 
niſhed with thirty benches of rowers. It could not 
however be of any great bulk, ſince the Argonauts were 
able to carry it on their backs from the Danube to the 
Adriatic ſea. | 
do navts, or the ſhip, in Mironomy, is a conſtellation of 
bxed ſtars, in the ſouthern hemiſphere, whoſe ſtars, in 
Prolemy's catalogue, are 45; in Tycho's, 11; in the 
britannic catalogue, and Sharp's Appendix, 64: the 
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ARGOL, the ſame with TARTAR. 

ARGOL, Sce ARCHIL, 

ARGONAUTA, a genus of worms of the teſtacea order. 
ARGONAUTIC, ſomething belodging to the ARGo- 
NAUTS. 

The argonautic expedition is one of the greateſt epochas, 
or periods of hiſtory, which Sir Iſaac Newton endea- 
vours to ſettle, and from thence to rectify the ancient 
CHRONOLOGY. ' his he ſhews, by ſeveral authorities, to 
have been one generation,. or about thirty years earlier 
than the taking of Troy; and forty-three years later 
than the death of S0LoMOUN. 

Dr. Bryant rejects the hiſtory of the Argonautic expedi- 
tion as a Grecian fable, founded indeed on a tradition 
derived from Egypt, and ultimately referring to Noah's 
preſervation, &c. in the ark. Anc. Myth. vol. it. 


p- 472. 
| ARGONAUTICA, in Literary Hiſtory, denote poems on 


the ſubject and expeditions of the AxGoNauTs. We 
have the Argenautics of Orpheus in epic verſe, publiſhed 
by H. Stephens; the Argenauticon of Valerius Flaccus, 
in eight books of Latin heroics, in imitation of Apollo- 
nius, with reſpect to which Burman obſerves, that the 
imitator has often ſurpaſſed the original; the Argonautics 
of Apollonius Rhodius, an heroic poem, conſiſting of 
four books, opus, as Quintilian calls it, non contemnendum, 

ARGONAUTS, in Antiquity, a company of fiſty-one, ac- 
cording to Valerius Flaccus, or, according to Apollonius 
Rhodius, forty-four heroes, who embarked along with 
Jaſon, in the ſhip Argo, for Colchis, with a deſign to 
obtain the golden fleece. 

Hercules, 'l heſeus, Caſtor, Orpheus, &c. were of the 
number of the Argonauts. 

ARGONAUTS of St. Nicholas, was the name of a military 
order, inſtituted by Charles III. king of Naples, in the 
year 1382, for the advancement of navigation, or, as 
ſome ſay, merely for preſerving amity among the 
nobles. 

They wore a collar of ſhells, incloſed in a ſilver creſcent, 
whence hung a ſhip with this device, Non credo tempor i, 
1 da not truſt time. Hence theſe Argonaut knights came 
to be called knights of the ſhell, They received the order 
of St. Baſil, archbiſhop of Naples; and held their aſſem- 
blies in the church of St. Nicholas, their patron. 
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ARGOS, aeg, from 4 negative, and epyoy, work, or 
buſineſs ; as if it were aspy®. 80 epyos apyve@ is filver 
not worked ; apyor mp, in Hippocrates, is crude wheat, 
not prepared, but ſuch as it is, taken from the floor. 

ARGUMENT, in Rhetoric, is ſome reaſon, or ſeries of 
reaſoning, by which we eſtabliſh the proof, or ſhew the 

robability, of ſome given propoſition. 

gicians, ſomewhat more ſcientifically, define argument, 
a medium, from whoſe connection with two extremes, 
the connection of the two extremes themſelves is in- 
ferred. : 
Arguments are termed grammatical, bgical, phyſical, meta- 
phyſical, moral, mechanical, theological, 8c. according to 
the art, ſcience, or ſubject, from whence the middle 
term is borrowed. Thus, if we prove that no man 
ſhould ſteal from his neighbour, becauſe the ſcripture 
forbids it; this is a theological argument: if we prove it 
from the law of the land; it is political: but if we prove 
it from the principles of reaſon and equity; the argu- 
ment is moral. : 
Arguments are either certain and evident, or doubtful and 
merely probable. Probable arguments are thoſe whoſe 
concluſions are proved from ſome probable medium. 
Evident and certain arguments, are thoſe which prove 
their concluſions by clear media and undoubted prin- 
ciples : theſe are called demonſtrations. 
In reaſoning, Mr. Locke obſerves, that men ordinarily uſe 
four ſorts of arguments. The firſt is to alledge the opinions 
of men, whoſe parts and learning, eminency, power, or 
ſome other cauſe, have gained a name; and ſettled their 
reputation in the common eſteem, with ſome kind of 
authority: this may be called argumentum ad verecundiam. 
Secondly, another way is to require the adverſaries to 
admit what is alledged, as a proof; or to aſlign a better: 
this he calls argumentum ad ignorantiam. A third way, is 
to preſs a man with conſequences, drawn from his own 
principles or conceſſions : this is known by the name of 
argumentum ad hominem. Fourthly, the uſing proofs 
drawn from any of the foundations of knowledge or 
probability: this he calls argumentum ad judicium ; and 
obſerves, that it is the only one of all the four, that 
brings true inſtruction with it; and advances us in our 
way to KNOWLEDGE, For, 1. it argues not another 
man's opinion to be right, becauſe I out of reſpect, or 
any other conſideration but that of conviction, will not 
contradict him. 2. It proves not another man to be in 
the right way, nor that I ought to take the ſame with 
him, becauſe I know not a better. 3. Nor does it follow, 
that another man is in the right way, becauſe he has 
ſhewn me that I am in the _ this may diſpoſe me 

rhaps for the reception of truth, 
it. That muſt come from proofs and arguments, and 
light ariſing from the nature of things themſelves ; not 
from my 11 ignorance, or error. See 
REAasoN, and REASONING. 
Beſides theſe, there are other arguments enumerated by 
different writers; as the argumentum ab amore, which is 
uſed to engage the reaſon by the affections; the argu- 
mentum ad ignaviam, called by the Greeks agyog aoyos, 
which always concludes in favour of inaction; the ar- 
gumentum ab invidia, which is made uſe of to render an 
adverſary's opinion odious; M. le Clerc has a diſſerta- 
tion on this argument as applied to theology; and alſo 
the argumentum a ftuto, drawn from the conſideration of 
its being ſafer to chooſe one fide of the queſtion than 
the other, when the evidence is equal on both ſides. 
This has been much uſed againſt atheiſts and infidels: 
it was firſt ſtarted by Arnobius, and adopted by ſeveral 
advocates for chriſtianity, as Paſchal, 'Tillotſon, Gaſtrel, 
&c. Lord Shaftſbury and others have endeavoured to 
explode it: Clarke and Leibnitz only allow it a moral 
force. Moſheim has a diſſertation on this argument, viz. 
De Vi Argumenti quod à tuto dicitur in Theologia. 
Wolfem. 1723. 4“. 
Logicians divide their arguments, with regard to their 
form, into fyllogi/ms, enthymemes, inductions, &c. 

argument in form, is a ſyllogiſm framed according to 

the ſtrict rules of logic —According to Ariſtotle, the 
enthymeme is the argument of rhetoric, as the fyllogyſm is 
that of lagic.— Rhetoric is defined by ſome, the art of 
2 arguments adapted to perſuade, or gain be- 
ief. 
Rhetoricians divide arguments, with reſpect to the places 
they are drawn from, into intrinſic or artificial; and ex- 
trinſic or inartiſicial, or remote. | 


ARGUMENTS, artificial, or intrinſic, by the Greeks called 


ee x va, by Cicero inſita, are the you invention of 
him who ſpeaks: or they are thoſe which are taken 


from the ſubject treated of; of which there are ſeveral 
kinds, viz. genus and ſpecies, form, cauſe, and effect, 
&c, See each in its place, Genus, &c, 


but helps me not to | 


ARG 


To theſe ſome add two other places of argumay. ;; 
manners, and the paſſions. m. the 
ARGUMENTS, 2 or extrinſic, ary, b 


called aſſumdta, are thoſe which are 

abroad, — are only applied by the r fron 
in hand; fuch are laws, common report, books * kau 
22 and * * 5 ; and, 

e places, or general heads of arguments, wi 

to 0 end, ny be divided into; f. Thoſe in” 
to perſuade or diſſuade, which are chiefly drawn — 
the conſiderations of profit, honour, and e 
Thoſe intended to praiſe, or diſpraiſe: and 
intended to accuſe and defend. ; 

ARGUMENT, dialefical, See DIiALECTICAr, 

ARGUMENT is alſo uſed for a ſyllabus, or abridgment 
the ſubject of a book, hiſtory, comedy, or the like 
We have almoſt loſt the original uſe of prologues 
which was to give the argument of the play, 

ARGUMENT, in Aſtronomy, is an arch whereby we ſeck x. 
other unknown arch proportional to the firſ. 

Hence | 

ARGUMENT of inclination is an arch of a planet's orbit, i 
tercepted between the aſcending node, and the place 
the planet from the ſun, numbered according to the 
ſucceſſion of the figns. See IncLinaTIOnN, 

ARGUMENT, men/trual, of latitude, is the diſtance of the 
moon's true place from the ſun's true PL Ack. 

By this we find the quantity of the real obſcuration in 
eclipſes, or how many digits are darkened in any place, 

N See EcL1PsE. N 
RGUMENT of the moon's menſtrual longitude, or M. 
ARGUMENT of the longitude, is an — of her — 
LP (Tab. Aſtron. fig. 32-) intercepted between her 
true place once equated L; and a right line PQ, dm 
through the centre of the eccentric B, parallel to the 
menſtrual line of the apſides. 

The annual argument of longitude is repreſented by the 
angle DAH. 

ARGUMENTATION, the a& of inventing or framing 

arguments, of making inductions, and drawing concly 
ſions. See InDucTioON, &c. 
Argumentation, according to Cicero, is the delivering 
unfolding of an argument.—The matter of arguments 
tions is propoſitions; the form, their due diſpoſition 
with 1 to one another, ſo as a concluſion may he 
drawn from them. See EnTHyYMEmeE, ProrosITiON, 
RATIOCINATION, SORITEs, SYLLOGISM, &c. 

ARGUS, a kind of animal full of eyes, called in Icelnl 
oſcabicorn ; of which Wormius has given a deſcrip 
tion, and Jacobus has given an account. It is ofthe 
teſtaceous kind, of an ions form, reſembling a cds 
tail, and about two fingers breadth in length. 

ARGus, a ſpecies of pheaſant in the Chineſe Tartary. 

ARGus-fhell, in Conchyliology, a ſpecies of porcelain-ſhe!, 
beautifully variegated with ſpots, reſembling in ſone 
meaſure thoſe in a peacock's tail. 

ARGUTILZ, witty and acute ſayings, which common} 
ſignify ſomething further than what their mere word 
at firſt ſight ſeem to import. 
Writers on rhetoric ſpeak of divers ſpecies of u 
Viz. 

ARGUTIZ ab aliens, when ſomething is ſaid, which fem 
repugnant either to the nature and property of a thing 
or to common cuſtom, the laws, &c. which yet n 
reality is conſiſtent therewith z or when ſomething 5 
given as a reaſon of another, which yet is not the real 
of it. For inſtance, fi Caius nihil didiciſſet, erraſet mim 
again, aureum hoc ſæculum ęſt, quia plurimus jam dus 
venit. . 

ARGUTIZ ab alluſſone, thoſe wherein alluſion 1s * 
ſome hiſtory, fable, ſentence, proverb, or the Me 
e. gr. multi umbram captant & carnem amittunt. o 

ARGUTIZ @ N when two things are ** 
together, which yet at firſt ſight appear very die 
from each other, but ſo as to make a prett] bu: 
fimile or diſſimile; e. gr. par g/l pauper nil capiens pfif 
omnia habenti. : OY 

ARGUTIZA a repugnantibus, when two things Mt © 
ſubject, which yet regularly cannot be thercin; 


t 
when two things are oppoſed to each _ ** 


qui vg 
3 Tha 


epithet of the one is attributed to the other; 
tacent clamant. 1 Ape 
ARGYRASPIDES, or ARGYROASPIDES, in 1 
perſons armed with filver bucklers, or 50 
ſilvered. f ju8, 03 
The argyraſpides, according to Quintus Cunt * 
the ſecond corps of Alexander's army; the 
the phalanx. 5 lex 
According to Juſtin's account, lib. xil. e. 7 his emp 
having penetrated into India, and extende* lors, . 
as far as the ocean; for a monument of his 8 15 


armour of his ſoldiers, and the houſings of 
to be adorned with filver.—And hence com- 
m to be called argyraſpides, from the Greek 
er, and ae, buckler. 
af uthor it ſhould ſeem, that Alexander's whole 
xn called argyraſpides.— After that prince's death, 
- other chiefs of the army, 
Jiſdaining to obey any other, having borne arms under 
er agonis, in Antiquity, games in which money 
ize. Potter. 
rr, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by the 
AR --nts to a ſubſtance reſembling filver. 
— ſenſe, argyritis was uſed to ſignify ſuch litharge 
5 2 of white colour, by way of diſtinguiſhing it 
5 * which was yellow, which they dignified with 
23 chryſitis, as we do at preſent with that of 
a Id. 
ow ee of late writers, ſcems to have been the 
fame with the lapis magnetis of the ancients, mention- 
4 by Theophraſtus, and diſtinguiſhed from the 
\RGYRODAMAS, in Natural Hiflory, a ſort of filver- 
coloured TALC, which bears the fire, and neither burns, 
melts, nor changes its hue. Plott's Hiſt. Staff. 

Hence its denomination among the ancients of argyroda- 
mas, quaſi argentum indemitum. : 
ARGYROGONIA 1s uſed by ſome alchemiſts for a kind 
of argentific, or ſilver- making ſeed, of a white colour, 
:etended to be procurable from a ſolution of that metal 

ealy concocted. Oh 
— ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from chryſago- 


nid. : : 
GYROLIBANOS, in the Materia Medica of the An- 
* Greeks, a word uſed to expreſs the white kind of 


ARGYROPOEIA, in Alchemy, the art of making filver, 
out of other more imperfect metals. 
The word is formed of apyup®ds, filver, and s,, 1 


make. 


ARIADNIA, in Antiquity, ſolemn feſtivals held at Naxos 


in honour of Ariadne. 
The ariadnia are ſaid to have been inſtituted by Theſeus, 
in atonement for his cruelty in expoſing Ariadne, big 
with child, on that coaſt. They were of a mournful 
caſt ; one part of the ceremony was for a young woman 
to lie down, and counterfeit all the agonies of a woman 
in labour. Plut. in Theſ. and Potter's Arch. 
ARIANS, followers of Arius, a preſbyter of the church 
of Alexandria about the year 315 z who owned Chriſt 
to be God, yet maintained him inferior to the Father 
even as to his deity, and his eſſence to be different from 
that of the Father, and that he was neither co-cternal 
nor co- equal with him: alſo that the Holy Ghoſt was 
not God. | 
The Arians owned, that the ſon was the word, but de- 
nied that word to have been eternal; aſſerting, that it 
had only been created before all other beings. — They 
held, that Chriſt had nothing of man in him, but the 
fleſh, with which the aoyog or word was joined, which 
ſupplied the reſt. | 
The Arians were firſt condemned and anathematized by 
acouncil at Alexandria in 320, under Alexander, biſhop 
of that city; who accuſed Arius of impiety, and cauſed 
him to be expelled from the communion of the church : 
and afterwards by 380 fathers in the general council of 
Nice, aſſembled by Conſtantine in the year 325. But, 
notwithſtanding that, it was not extinguiſhed : on the 
contrary, it became the reigning religion, eſpecially in 
the Eaſt, where it obtained much more than in the 
Welt. Arius was recalled from baniſhment by the em- 
peror Conſtantine, in two or three years after the 
council of Nice; and the laws that had been enacted 
againſt him were repealed. In the year 335, Athanaſius, 
his zealous opponent, was depoſed and baniſhed into 
Gaul; and Arius and his followers were reinſtated in 
_ privileges, and received into the communion of the 
euurch: in little more than a year after this, he fell a 
"im to the reſentment of his enemies, and died a tra- 
pical death, occaſioned probably by poiſon, or ſome 
other violence. The Arian party found a protector in 
© Mantiug, who ſucceeded is father in the empire of 
© Laſt; and the zeal with which he abetted them, 
Produced many animoſities and tumults to the time of 
4 cath, m the year 362, ny underwent various 
_ ons, perſecuting and * ed, under e 
in 8 according to the _ of intereſt they ha 
_— 1 power ; till, at length, Theodoſius the Great 
vary cvery poſlible effort to ſuppreſs and diſperſe 
the frion were divided into various ſects, of which 
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ancient writers 


ARI 


ive an account under the names of 
Semi- Arians, Euſebians, Attians, Eunomians, Acacians, 
Pſathyrians, and others. But they have been commonl 
diſtributed into three claſſes, viz. the genuine Arians, 
Semi- Arians, and Eunomians. 

Arianiſm was carried in the fifth century into Africa 
under the Vandals; and into Afia under the Goths : 
Italy, the Gauls, and Spain, were alſo deeply infected 
with it: and towards the commencement of the fixth 
century, it was triumphant in many parts of Aſia, 
Africa, and Europe. But it ſunk almoſt all at once, 
when the Vandals were driven out of Africa, and the 
Goths out of Italy, by the arms of Juſtinian. However, 
it revived again in ſtaly under the protection of the 
Lombards, in the ſeventh century. | 
Eraſmus ſeems to have aimed, in ſome meaſure, to re- 
ſtore Arianiſm, at the beginning of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, in his commentaries on the New Teſtament : ac- 
cordingly, he was reproached by his adverſaries, with 
Arian interpretations and glofles, Arian tenets, &c. To 
which he made little ber. fave that there was no 
hereſy more thoroughly extinct than that of the Arians : 
Nulla hereſis magis extintta quam Arianorum. But the face 
of things was ſoon changed : Servetus, a Spaniard by 
nation, - publiſhed in 1531, a little treatiſe againſt the 
Trinity; which once more ſet the hereſy of the Arians 
on foot in the Weſt. — Indeed he rather ſhewed himſelf 
a Photinian, than an Arian; only that he made uſe of 
the ſame paſſages of ſcripture, and the ſame arguments 
_ the divinity of our Saviour, with the proper 

rians. 
It is true, Servetus had not, properly ſpeaking, any diſ- 
ciples; but he gave occaſion, after his death, to the 
forming of a new ſyſtem of Arianiſm in Geneva, much 
more ſubtil and artful than his own ; and which did not 
a little perplex Calvin. —From Geneva, the new Arians 
removed to Poland, where they gained conſiderable 
round; but at length became Socintans. 

The appellation Ar:an has been indiſcriminately applied, 
in more modern times, to all thofe who conſider Jeſus 
Chriſt as inferior and ſubordinate to the Father ; and 
whoſe ſentiments cannot be ſuppoſed to coincide exactly 
with thoſe of the ancient Arians. Mr. Whiſton was one 
of the firſt divines, who revived this controverſy in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. He was Ane 
by Dr. Clarke, who publiſhed his famous book, intitled, 
“ The Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity,” &c. in 
conſequence of which, he was reproached with the title 
of Semi- Arian. He was alſo threatened by the convoca- 
tion, and combated by argument. Dr. Waterland, who 
has been charged with verging towards Tritheiſm, was 
one of his principal * The hiſtory of this 
controverſy, during the preſent century, may be found 
in a pamphlet, intitled, . An Account of all the conſi- 
6 derable Books and Pamphlets that have been wrote 
on either Side, in the Controverſy concerning the 
Trinity, from the Year 1712; in which is alſo con- 
© tained, an Account of the Pamphlets written this laſt 
c Year, on each Side, by the Diſſenters, to the End of 
© the Year 1719.” Publiſhed at London, 1720. 

ARIANISM, the doctrine of Arius, who lived in the be- 

inning of the fourth century. See UNITARIAN. 

ARIDE „ in Aftronzmy, a fixed ſtar of the ſecond magni- 
tude, in the extremity of the ſwan's tail. 

This is alſo called HIEREZIM, ADIGEGE, and ARIDEF, 

ARIDELOSIS, apiSnawsrs, in Rhetoric, is ſometimes uſed 
for the figure commonly called syNoNYMIA. 

ARIDULLAM, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a foffile 
ſubſtance, uſed in the Eaſt Indies in intermittent fevers. 
It is of a greeniſh yellow colour, and coarſe texture, 
and, when burnt, emits fumes ſmelling like arſenic. It 
is properly of the ZARNIC kind, though ſomewhat dif- 
ferent from all the European kinds. 

ARIDURA, in Phy/ic, a dryneſs, or want of juice and 
moiſture in the parts. 

ARIDURA is alſo uſed 
ſumption. 

ARIDURA is more particularly uſed to denote a hectic 
fever. 

AR1DURA is more frequently uſed, by Modern Writer, to 
denote a particular atrophy, or waſting of ſome ſingle 
member of the body. 

In which ſenſe, it amounts to the ſame with what we 
otherwiſe call WITHERING. 

ARIES, or the ram, in A/ironomy, the firſt of the twelve 

ſigns of the zodiac; from which alſo a twelfth part of 
the ecliptic takes its denomination. 
The ſtars in the conſtellation Aries, in Ptolemy's cata- 
logue, are 18; in Tycho's, 21; in Hevelius's, 27; in 
the Britannic catalogue, 66: the longitudes, latitudes, 
magnitudes, &c. whereof, are as follow: 


4 C 


by ſome for an aridity, or con- 


Names 


Names and ſituations of the 


. 


Preced. ſtar in the horn. 


Subſ. and more north Rar in} , 


the horn, 


In the neck. : 
In the crown of the head. 


10. 


That under the Lucida. 
Informis over the head. 


15 


In the noſe, the more north 
of two. 


20. 
In the noſe the more ſouth, 


In the extremity e 
moſt foot. 


25 · 


Informis, alias 16th CY 


triangle, 
30. 


The north in the loins. 
Informis, alias the 17th of 
the triangle. 
The ſouth in the loins. 
Informis, alias the 18th of 
the triangle. 
35» 


In the preced. hind knee, 
Moſt northern of the informes. 
40. 

Brighteſt of the informes. 


In the leg. 
In the hindmoſt knee. 


45* 


In the root of the tail. 
Alias, 20th of the triangle. 


$0. 
Alias, 21ſt of the triangle. 
Alias, 226 of the triangle. 


Alias, 23d of the triangle. 
585 
Alias, 24th of the triangle. 


Foremoſt of the three in the tail. 8 |- 


| 


1 


| 


The middle. & 
| 
60. ; 
Laſt of the tail. 17 
The middle. iT 
The third. 
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Longitud.| Latitude. 
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26 58 25/11 04 58N 
26 48 15] g o1 26 
26 36 180 5 57 3 
26 49 oa4| 5 23 59 
28 51 00 7 os 58 
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29 37 50 8 28 16 
© 54 2010 57 12 


29 10 57] 5 20 12 


1 22 1510 47 47 
3 26 14112 31 52 
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4 02 1212 04 02 
2 55 08 9 13 29 
3 19 189 57 12 
4 40 4612 05 32 
2 43 49 5 56 58 


5 04 35/11 57 oo 
3 46 50 7 22 45 


3 25 14 6 08 45 
1 49 50 1 46 25 
5 59 38/1 27 44 


5 43 40/10 46 20 
4 32 250 5 43 39 
4 41 59 5 27 23 


3 39 53] 4 09 43 


6 41 33] 2 49 42 
7 31 45] 4 41 30 


6 20 0% 2 44 12 
9 48 35| 6 07 56 


11 48 o1ſto 51 52 
9 59 550 4 01 56 


12 35 47/11 17 13 
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3 00 49 3 33 318. 
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6 18 40} © 01 158. 
10 14 15] 8 49 48N 
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9 45 080 1 44 43 
9 03 43] © 36 24816 
17 35] 3 21 50 17 
14 00 55 4 28 2 
10 52 39] 1 56 14 
13 51 45110 25 29-0 
$119 47 52} 1 06 13 (6 
10 35 40 1 19 378. 
12 09 32] 0 53 37 6 
12 32 11] 1 28 58 (6.7 
12 34 24] 1 10 03 (6.7 
13 42 083 34 37 [6.7 
'4 10 Og] 4 08 of |; 
16 13 col 8 51 53 7 
13 44 34/0 46 38 |7 
16 22 21] $ 59 42 7 
16 39 20] 75 29 05 6 
15 02 $56] 0 16 22 p 
is 30 48| 1 05 39 6. 
18 38 06110 54 25 7 g 
18 41 02] 8 58 25 7.6 
16 30 18] 1 47 34 4 
7 36 34 51 19 |5 
20 19 30| 8 23 00 7 
20 03 05 6 59 28 7 
19 03 42] 2 34 05 
20 56 54] 8 45 25 5 
19 18 49 2 04 57 6 
7 4 1 5 51 39 6 
I 2 02 52 
ü 06 22) 3 46 Ol 7 


ARIES alſo denotes a battering ram; or a military engine 
with an iron head, much in uſe among the ancients, to 
batter and beat down the walls of places beſieged. 


Of this there were three kinds; the firſt rude and plain, | 


the others. artificial and compound. 
The firſt ſeems to have been no more than a great beam, 
' which the ſoldiers bore in, their arms, and with one end 
of it, by main force, aſſailed the walls. This required a 
great force to work it; yet produced but a ſmall effect. 


i 


ARI 


The ſecond or compound ram is deſcribed 
(de Excid. Hieroſel. 3.) thus: © The ram 1* Joly 
* beam, like the malt of a ſhip, ſtrengthened 2 . log 
« with a head of iron, ſomething reſemblin Ronde 
© ram, whence it took its name. This is — * a 
* middle, with rapes, to another beam, which 1. dhe 
“ couple of —4 3 and hanging thus equal} ö 
« is, by a 12 number of men, violent! 
« ward, and recoiled backward, and fo ſhakes the w. 
«© with its iron head. Nor is there any tower or ml 
“e thick or ſtrong, as to reſiſt the repeated Aale G 
« this forcible machine.” (t 
The third only differed from the former, in that it 
covered with a xsawpy or ſcreen to guard the folic. 
whence it is alſo called tudo arietaria, wy 
M. Felibien deſcribes a fourth ſort of battering ran, wi 
ran on wheels; and was the molt perfect and * 
of them all. Vitruvius affirms, that the batter; * 
was firſt invented by the Carthaginians, While the ki 
fege to Cadiz: theirs was the ſimple kind Grlt we 
tioned : Pephaſmenos, a Tyrian, afterwards eontrine 
to ſuſpend it with ropes; and finally, Polyqy, g 
'Theffalian, to mount it on wheels, at the ſege 4 
Byzantium, under Philip of Macedon. Yet Pi; af 
ſures us, the ram was invented at the fiege of Tan. 
and that it was this that gave occaſion to the fable d 
28 horſe. 3 ; 
e engine ed to the ram was called lupys, 
—Plutarch — s us, that Mark Antony, in 2 — 
war, uſed a ram of 80 feet long; and Vitruvius aſſure; 

us, they were ſometimes made 106, and ſometime; 13; 
feet long to this great length, perhaps, the force of fl. 
engine was in great meaſure owing. 

The ram was managed at once by a whole century d 
ſoldiers; ſo that it played continually, and without h. 
termiſſion; being uſually covered with a vixca, to Protect 
it from the attempts of the enemy, 

ARIETATION. Sce EARTHQUAKE. 
ARIETUM Jevatio, an ancient kind of ſportive exerciſe, 
probably the ſame with what of later times is cal 


; 
7 balance 
Y thruſt 6. 


running at the guintain. 

ARILLUS, in — the exterior coat or tunic of fle 
ſeed, which comes off of itſelf. 

ARIMANIUS, one of the chief deities of Perſia. Ti; 
deity, according to the philoſophy of Zoroaſter revive! 
by the Manichzans, is the principle of evil, which at uf 
— be totally vanquiſhed b Oroſmades, the author of 


good. 

ARINGA, in Ichthyology, a name given by Paulus Joins 
and others to the HERRING. 

ARIOLI, in — a kind of prophets, or religious 
1 who by abominable prayers, and horrible f. 
crifices at the altars of idols, procured anſwers to thei 
queſtions concerning future events. Ifid. Orig. |. vii 


c. 9. 
2 are alſo called hariali, and their operation, ha- 
tion. 
Sometimes they were denominated aruſpices, or harupice, 
The arieli were diſtinguiſhed by a ſlovenly dreſs, dilo- 
derly and matted beards, hair, &c. 
ARISARUM, or ARum, in Botany. See WAKE robin, 
ARISE.—Licence to ARI8E, See LICENCE. | 
ARISH, a Perſian long meaſure, containing 3197 Eg 
feet. Arbuth. Tab. 32. 
The Perſian ariſb, according to Mr. Greaves, is 3 beg 
meaſure equal to 38484; Engliſh inches. 
ARISI, rice, an Indian word, which does not properly f- 
niſy the plant which produces the rice, but the ſccd . 
ſelf. when cleanſed from its huſk, and rendered ht fr 
uſe. The Indians call it arif in this ſtate ; but in d 
, huſk, and upon the plant, they call it nellor. 
ARIS TA, in /chthyology ; fee ATHERINA,—In Aft, 
the ſame as SPICA VIRGINIS. | 
ARIsTA, in Botany, a long needle-like beard, that pros 
out from the huſk of corn, or graſs ; called allo te 
atun. 3 
ARISTARCHUS, in its original Greek, ſigniies 1 
prince; but in its ordinary uſe among the learned, © 
notes a very ſevere criticz there having been a lean” 
grammarian of that name, who criticized on the c 
of the very beſt poets, as Homer, &c. * 
Hence we derive the title of ſeveral books; a8 ay 15 
ſacer, the name of Heiniſius's notes on the New ** 
ment; Ariftarchus Anti- Bentleianus, & c. jag 
ARISTIDA, in Botany, a genus of the triandſid w : 
claſs : the calyx. of which. is a bivalve ſubulated ele 0 
of the length of the corolla; the corolla is 4 gw, 
one valve, opening longitudinally, hairy at 7 ©, 
and terminated by three ſub-equal patulous 4 führ 
fruit is a connivent glume, angus | a naked 
ſingle ſeed, of the length of the corolla. menh 
ARISTOCRACY, in Politics, a form of go" 


where the ſupreme power is lodged in the init 


. 6, of à council, or ſenate compoſed of the 


rſons of a ſtate, either in reſpect of nobility, 


robity. f | 
derived from ae, optimus, and xpaTea, 


imates, 
rincipal pe 
capacity, Of Þ 
11 
14 223 writers of politics prefer the ar iſtocratical 
ſorm of government to all others.— The republic of 
ice is an ariſlocracy. 
—— 2 coincide with oligarchy; which, how- 
ver, is more ordinarily uſed to ſignify a corruption of 
g ariftecratical ſtate, where the adminiſtration is in the 
heads of too fewz or where ſome one or two uſurp the | 
whole power. 

ARISTOLOCHIA, popularly called BIRTHWoRT ; a me- 
icinal plant, uſed as an ingredient in Venice treacle, 
and many other compoſitions. © _ 

Cicero derives its name from its inventor Ar:folochus : 
others from its virtues. — Theſe laſt ſuppoſe it formed 
from ape, optimus, and aoXaucy lochia, or purgations, 
becauſe it is found of excellent uſe in bringing down 
the lochia, or diſcharges of women newly delivered. 
Some alexipharmic qualities are alſo aſcribed to them; 
on which account they have a place in the we cage of 
the theriaca, and ſome other medicines of the ſame tribe. 
Externally applied, they are reckoned detergent aud ſup- 

urative, and, for that reaſon, make a part of the ſtyptic 
plaſters of Crollius and Paracelſus. Taken internally, 
they are great reſolvers of viſcidities, and therefore much 
recommended againſt the gout, aſthma, &c. They al- 
lay the exceſſive pains after child-birth, and are very 
ſerviceable for the neceſſary purgations on that occaſion. 

Some of the ſpecies are uſed in America, particularly one 
in Virginia, whoſe roots are uſed againſt the bites of ve- 
nomous beaſts, in malignant fevers, and the ſmall-pox. 
Its alexipharmic virtue has occaſioned it to be called 
Viperinum Virginie, and Serpentaria Virginiana, otherwiſe 
SNAKE-ro0t. 

ARISTOPHANEUM, in the Ancient Phy/ic, a name given 
to a kind of emollient plaſter, prepared of pitch, wax, 
opopanax, apochyma, and vinegar. . 

ARISTOTELIA, in Antiquity, annual feaſts, celebrated 
by the citizens of Stagiris, in honour of Ariſtotle, who 
was born there; and in gratitude for his having pro- 
cured from Alexander the rebuilding, and re-peopling of 

that city, which had been demoliſhed by king Philip. 

Ammon. in Viti Ariflet. Stanley's Hiſt. of Philo. 


P. vi. c. 8. 
ARISTOTELIAN, ſomething that relates to the philoſo- 
pher Ari/totle.—Taus we fay, an Ari/tetelian dogma, the 
Ariſtotelian ſchool, &c. 
The philoſopher from whom the denomination ariſes, 
was the ſon of Nicomachus, phyſician of Amyntas king 
of Macedonia, born in the year of the world 3566, be- 
fore Chriſt 348, at Stagira, a town of Macedonia, or, 
as others ſay, of Thrace z whence he is alſo called the 
Stagirite. 
At ſeventeen years of age he entered himſelf a diſciple of 
Plato, and attended in the academy till the death of 
that philoſopher. Repairing afterwards to the court of 
king Philip, at his return * found that Xenocrates, 
during his abſence, had put himſelf at the head of the 
academic ſect ; upon which he choſe the Lyceum for 
the ſuture ſcene of his diſputation. 
It being his practice to philoſophize walking, he got the 
appellation Peripateticus; whence his followers were alſo 
called Peripetetics. 
in the ſchools, Ariſtotle is called the Philoſopher ; and the 
prince of Phileſophers. Such was the veneration paid to 
him, that his opinion was allowed to ſtand on a level 
with reaſon itſelf ; nor was there any appeal from it ad- 
mitted, the parties, in every diſpute, — obliged to 
thew, that their concluſions were no leſs conformable to 
Ariſtotle's doctrine than to truth. 
acrtius, in his life of Ari/totle, enumerates his books, 
- the number of 4000; of which, ſcarce above 20 have 
urvived to our age : they may be reduced to five heads; 
— t, relating to poetry and rhetoric ; the ſecond, to 
"gies; the third, to ethics. and politics; the fourth, to 
hayes; and the fifth, to metaphyſics. In all which, as 
ng are many things excellent, particularly what relate 
which le rhetoric, and the paſſions; ſo * mn, 
improve v 

explode un + gms of later ages have taught us to 


r Philaſophy, the philoſophy taught by 


The #2 and maintained by his followers. 
we G uh N is otherwiſe called the Peripatetic philo- 
* 1 riſe aud fate whereof, ſee under PERI A- 
he Aus TOT 


called — a ſect of philoſophers, otherwiſe 


e Ariftotelians and thei . 
while, ; ir dogmata prevailed for a long 
lle, in the ſchools and univerſities ; even in ſpite of 


corpuſcularians. But the ſyſtems of the latter have at 
— — 2 the pre- eminence; and the Newtonian 
— oſophy in particular is now very generally received. 
e principles of Ariſtotl's philoſophy, the learned agree, 
are c 7 aid down in the four books de Cœlo: the eight 
books of Phyfical Auſcultation, quoi; &xpodogwg, be- 
jonging rather to logics, or metaphyſics, than to phyſics. 
Inſtead of the more ancient lle, he introduced 
matter, form, and privation, as the principles of all 
things; but he does not ſeem to have derived much 
benefit from them in natural philoſophy. His doctrines 
are, for the moſt part, ſo obſcurely expreſſed, that it 
has not yet been ſatisfactorily aſcertained what were his 
ſentiments on ſome of the moſt important ſubjects. He 
attempted to refute the Pythagoræan doctrine concerning 
the twofold motion of the earth; and pretended to de- 
monſtrate, that the matter of the heavens is ungenerated, 


pov 2h and ſubject to no alteration : and he ſu 
—4 that the ſtars were carried round the earth in ſolid 
orbs. 


The reader will find a diſtint and candid account of 
the logical part of his philoſophy, by Dr. Reid, Profeſſor 
of Moral Philoſophy in the Univerſity of Glaſgow, in 
the ſecond volume of Lord Kaimes' Sketches of the 
Hiſtory of Man. Edinb. 4to. 1774. p. 165. 
. Harris, Eſq. has publiſhed a ſenſible commentary on 
is Categories, under the title of Philoſophical Ak- 
RANGEMENTS. 
See a more particular account of the principles of the 
Ariſtotelian philoſophy, under the articles AcciDenT, 
ANTIPERISTASIS, ELemenT, FuGa vacui, Fox, 
PrINCIPLE, QUALITY, SYMPATHY, &c. 
ARISTOTELICA reta. Sce RoTa. 
ARISTOTUS, in I1chthyolegy, a name given by Albertus 
and others to the fiſh which we call the sHaAD, or the 
mother of herrings. See TaRrIssA and CLUPEA. 
ARITHMANCY ; ſee ARITHMOMANCY. 
ARTTHMETIC, ArITHMETICA, the art of numbering ; 
or, that part of mathematics, which confiders the pow- 
ers and properties of numbers, and teaches how to com- 
pute or calculate truly, and with expedition and eaſe. 
Some authors chooſe to define arithmetic, the ſcience of 
diſcrete quantity. 
Arithmetic conſiſts chiefly in the four great rules or opera- 
tions of ADDITION, SUBTRACTION, MULTIPLICATION, 
and DIVISION. 
It is true, for the facilitating and expediting of compu- 
tations, mercantile, aſtronomical, &c. divers other uſe- 
ful rules have been contrived ; as, the rules of proportion, 
of alligation, of falſe poſition, extraction of ſquare and 
cube roots, progreſſion, fellowſhip, intereſt, barter, re- 
bate, reduction, tare and tret, &c.—But theſe are only 
applications of the firſt four rules. See theſe rules un- 
der their ſeveral heads, ADDITION, &c. 
We have very little intelligence about the origin and 
invention of arithmetic : hiſtory neither fixes the author, 
nor the time.—In all probability, however, it muſt have 
taken its riſe from the introduction of commerce; and 
conſequently it ſhould be of Tyrian invention. 
From Aſia it paſſed into Egypt (Joſephus ſays, by means 
of Abraham). Here it was greatly cultivated and im- 
roved ; inſomuch that a large part of the Egyptian phi- 
Lcephy and theology ſeems to have turned altogether 
upon numbers. Hence thoſe wonders related by them 
about unity, trinity; the numbers, ſeven, ten, four, &c. 
In effect, Kiccher, in his Oedip. Agypt. tom. 1i. p. 2. ſhews, 
that the Egyptians explained every thing by numbers ; 
Pythagoras himſelf affirming, that the nature of numbers 
goes through the whole univerſe ; and that the know- 
ledge of numbers is the knowledge of the Deity. 
From Egypt arithmetic was tranſmitted to the Greeks, 
who handed it forward, with great improvements, which 
it had received by the computation of their aſtronomers, 
to the Romans; from whom it came to us. 
The ancient arithmetic, however, fell far ſhort of that 
of the moderns : moſt of what they did, was to conſider 
the various diviſions of numbers; as appears from the 
treatiſes of Nicomachus, written in the third century of 
Rome, and that of Boethius, ſtill extant. A compen- 
dium of the ancient arithmetic, written in Greek, by 
Pſellus, in the ninth century from our Saviour, was 
given us in Latin by Xylander, in 1556.—A more am- 
ple work of the ſame kind was written by Jordanus, in 
the year 1200, publiſhed with a comment by Faber 
Stapulenſis in 1480. A treatiſe of arithmetic was alſo 
written by Johannes de Sacro Boſco, who died about 
the year 1256. : 15 
Arithmetic, under its preſent ſtate, is meaty divided 
into different kinds; theoretical, practical, in/ rumental, 
legarithmical, numerous, ſpecious, decimal, dynamical, te- 
traciycal, duodecimal, ſexageſimal, &c. : 
ARITHMETIC, theoretical, is the ſcience of the properties, 


the efforts of the Carteſians, Newtonians, and other 


relations, &c. of numbers, conſidered abſtractedly; 
b with 


ARI 


with the reaſons and demonſtrations of the ſeveral rules. 
Euclid furniſhes a theoretical ARITHMETIC, in the ſe- 
venth, eighth, and ninth books of his Elements.— 
Barlaamus Monachus has alſo given a theory for demon- 
ſtrating the common operations, both in ** and 
broken numbers, in his Logiſtica, publiſhed in Latin by 
. Chambers, an Engliſhman, in 1600.—To which may 
added, Lucas de Borgo, who, in an Italian treatiſe 
publiſhed in 1523, gives the ſeveral diviſions of numbers 
from Nicomachus, and their properties from Euclid 
with the algorithm, both in integers, fractions, extrac- 
tions of roots, &c. 
ARITHMETIC, prattical, is the art of 3 or com- 
puting; that is, from certain numbers given, for finding 
certain others, whoſe relation to the former is known. 
As, if a number be required equal to two given numbers 
6 and 8. 
The firſt entire body of pradlical arithmetic, was given by 
Nic. Tartaglia, a Vine, in 1556, conſiſting of two 
books ; the former, the application of arithmetic to civil 
uſes; the latter, the grounds of algebra. Something 
had been done before by Stifelius, in 1544, where we 
have ſeveral particulars concerning the application of ir- 
rationals, colkes, &c. no where elſe to be met with. 
We omit other mere practical authors, which have come 
ſince, the number whereof is almoſt infinite ; as Gemma 
Friſius, Metius, Clavius, Ramus, Buckley, Diggs, Re- 
cord, Wingate, Cocker, Leybourn, Malcolm, &c. &c. 
The theory of arithmetic is joined with the practice, and 
even improved in ſeveral parts, by Maurolycus, in his 
Opuſcula Mathematica, 1575; by Heneſchius, in his 
Arithmetica Perfefta, 1609, where the demonſtrations 
are all reduced into the form of ſyllogiſms; and by 
Taquet, in his Theoria & Praxis Arithmetices, 1704. 

ARITHMETIC, harmonical, is ſo much of the doctrine of 
numbers, as relates to the making the compariſons, re- 
ductions, &c. of muſical intervals. 

ARITHMETIC, inſtrumental, is that where the common 
rules are performed by means of inſtruments contrived 
for eaſe and diſpatch ; ſuch are ſeveral ſorts of ſcales, 
and ſliding- rules; ſuch, more particularly, are Napier's 
bones, deſcribed under their proper article : Sir Sam. 
Morland's inſtrument, the deſcription whereof was pub- 
liſhed by himſelf, in 1666; that of M. Leibnitz, de- 
ſcribed in the Miſcellan. Berolin. and that of Polenus, 

ubliſhed in the Venetian Miſcellany, 1709. 
he Chineſe hare little regard to any rules in their cal- 
culations ; inſtead of which, they ule an inſtrument al- 
ready deſcribed. See ABACUS and SHWAN-PAN. 
To theſe may be added, 

ARITHMETIC, logarithmetical, performed by tables of 
logarithms. 
The beſt piece on this ſubject, is Hen. Brigg's Arithmetica 
Logarithmica, 1624. 
To this head may alſo be added, the Univerſal Arithme- 
tical Tables of Proſthaphzrcſes, publiſhed in 1610, by 
Herwart ab Hohenburg; whereby multiplication is ca- 
ſily and accurately Ar. by addition, and diviſion 
by ſubtraction. | 

ARITHMETIC, logifiical, See LoG1sTICAL. 

ARITHMETIC, numerous, is that which gives the calculus 
of numbers, or indeterminate quantities; and is per- 
formed by the common numeral, or Arabic characters. 

ARITHMETIC, ſpectous, is that which gives the calculus of 
quantities; uſing letters of the alphabet inſtead of figures, 
to denote the quantities. 

Spectous arithmetic coincides with what we uſually call 
aigebra, or literal arithmetic. 

Dr. Wallis has joined the numeral with the literal cal- 
culus; and by means hereof, demonſtrated the rules of 
fractions, proportions, extractions of roots, &c. a com- 
pendium of which is given by Dr. Wells, under the title 
of Elementa Arithmeticæ, an. 1698. 

ARITHMETIC, decimal, or decadal, is that performed by a 
ſeries of ten characters, fo that the progreſſion is from 
10 to 10. 

Such is the common arithmetic among us, which makes 


uſe of the ten Arabic figures, o, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, | ARITHMETICAL medium, or mean. See MEDIUM. 
ARITHMETICAL progreſſion. Sec PROGRESSION. 
This method of computation is not very ancient, being | ARITHMETICAL proportion. See PROPORTION, 
eee unknown to the Greeks and Romans. —It was | ARITHMETICAL ratio. See RATio. 


8, 9; after which we begin 10, 11, 12, &c. 
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pean, both for ſureneſs and diſpatch, with ay ;, 
from decimal, is alſo uſed f Tera 
ARITHMETIC, decimal, is alſo uſed for the 
decimal fractions. doQtine of 
ARITHMETIC, binary, or dyadic, is that wherein 
figures, unity, or 1, and o, are uſed. See 
Arithmetic. / 
M. Dangicourt, in the Miſcell. Berol. gives us a ſpeci 
of the ule hereof in arithmetical progreſſions; kong 
ſhews, that the laws of progreſſion may be more = 
diſcovered hereby, than in any other method bre 
more characters are uſed. 
ARITHMETIC, fetractic, is that wherein only the figure 
I, 2, 3, and o, are uſed, 
We have a treatiſe of this arithmetic, by Erhard We; 

g gel; 
but both binary, and this, are little better than curioſtic. 
eſpecially with regard to practice; inaſmuch ag che 
numbers may be much more compendiouſſy expreſſed 
by decadal arithmetic, than by either of them, 

ARITHMETIC, vulgar, is that converſant about intepers 
and vulgar fractions. de 
ARITHMETIC, ſexageſimal, or ſexagenary, is that which 

proceeds by ſixties; or the doctrine of ſexageſimal 
fractions; ſuppoſed to have been invented by Ptolem 
in the ſecond century. In this notation, the integr 
numbers from 1 to 59 were expreſſed in the common 
way; then fixty was called a ſexagena prima, and marked 
I'; twice fixty, or 120, II“; and fo on to 59 times 60 
or 3540, which is LIX”. Sixty times ſixty, or 2600, 
was called ſexagena Fm. and marked with two daſhes. 
I”; twice 3600, 1“; and ten times 360, . Kc. 
And in this way the notation was continued. But if x 
number leſs than fixty was joined with any of the ſexaze. 
fimal integers, their proper expreſſion was annexed with. 
out the daſh ; e. g. four times 60 and 25 is IV” XXy; 
the ſum of twice 60, ten times 3600, and 15, i; 
XVII“ XV, &c. 50 near did the inventor of this me- 
thod approach to the Arabic notation : inſtead of ſexage- 
ſimal progreſſion, he had only to ſubſtitute decimal; to 
make the ſigns of numbers from 1 to 9 ſimple charac- 
ters, and to introduce a character which ſignifies no- 
thing by itſelf, ſerving only to fill up places. The 
ſaragenæ integrorum were ſoon laid aſide, after the intro- 
duction of the Arabic notation ; but the „gem frac- 
tions continued till the invention of decimals. See 
SEXAGESIMAL. 
Sam. Reyher has invented a kind of ſexagenal rods, in 
imitation of Napier's bones, by means whereof the 
ſexagenary arithmetic is eaſily performed. 
ARITHMETIC, political, is the application of arithmetic to 
political ſubjeQs; as, the ſtrength and revenues of 
rinces, number of inhabitants, births, burials, &c. 
Nee PoLIiTICAL Arithmetic. —To this head may be te- 
ferred the doctrine of CHAN CES, Gamine, &c. 
ARITHMETIC of infinites, is the method of ſumming up 2 
ſerics of numbers conſiſting of infinite terms; or of 
finding the ratios thereof. 
This method was firſt invented by Dr. Wallis; as ap- 
pears from his Opera Mathematica, where he ſheus its 
uſe in geometry, in finding the areas of ſuperficies, and 
the contents of ſolids, and their proportions. —But the 
method of FLUX1oNs, which is an univerſal arithmetic of 
infinites, performs all this much more eaſily; 1d 
multitudes of other things, which the former will not 
reach. 
ARITHMETIC of rationals and irrationals. Sce RATIONAL, 
&c. 
ARITHMETICAL complement of a logarithm, is what the 
logarithm wants of 10.000C000. 
Thus the arithmetical complement of 7. 1070054, » 
2.8920946, where each figure but the laſt is ſubtradied 
from 9, and that from 10. : 
It is ſometimes alſo uſed in trigonometrical calculations 
when radius or 10.0000000 is the firſt term, to fave the 
labour of ſubtraction. It is diſtinguiſhed by placing? 
point before, and another after the index; thus, 
2. 8920946. 
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introduced into Europe by Gerbert, who was afterwards | ARITHMOMANCY, a kind of divination, or method of 


pope, under the name of Sylveſter II. who borrowed it 
from the Moors of Spain.—No doubt it took its origin 
from the ten fingers of the hands, which were made uſe 
of in computations before arithmetic was brought into an 
art. 


The Eaſtern miſſionaries aſſure us, that to this day the | ARK, or ARC, arcus, in Geometry, Aftronony, 


Indians are very expert at computing on their fingers, 


| ind 
without any uſe of pen and ink. Let. Edif. & Cur.— An k, ARCa, in the ſeripture-language, Jenotes a kin 


Add, that the natives of Peru, who do all by the dif- 
ferent arrangement of grains of maiſe, outdo any Euro- 


foretelling future events, by means of numbers. 
The word is compounded of api0uS number, 
pasllue, divination. ; 

The GEMATRIA, which makes the firſt ſpecics of the 
Jewiſh CABBAL A, is a fort of arithmomancy. 40. 8 


and 


ARCH. 


of floating veſſel built by Noah, for the preſervation 
the ſeveral ſpecies of animals from the deluge- The 
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has afforded ſeveral points of curious inquiry | 


at critics and naturaliſts, relating to its form, 
pos bs materials, time of building, place of reſting 
aſter the , 


c. 
% computed to have been an hundred years in 

_—_ the * viz. from the year of the world 1555, 
building which bappened in the year 1636; at leaſt 
re is the common o inion of the learned. ; rigen, lib. 
" ont Celſ. St. Auſtin, de Civit. Dei, lib. xv. c. 27. 
rod contra Fauſtum, lib. xii. c. 18. and in his Queſt, 
* 23. on Gen. Rupert, lib. iv. in Gen. xx. aſſert 


2s much; and are followed by Salian, Torniel, Spon- 


lletier, &c. : 
22 affirms, that Noah only n to build the 
ark ſeventy-cight years before the flood : Solomon Jarchi, 


on the other hand, will have it to have been an hundred 
andtwenty years in building, Tanchuma fifty-two, and the 
Mahometans only two years. See the texts, Gen. vi. &c. 
F. Fournier, in his Hydrography, gives into the opinion 
of the fathers ; noting, that the hands employed in it 
were only Noah and his three ſons. - To this purpoſe he 
alledges the inſtance of Archias of Corinth, who, with 
the help of three hundred workmen, built Hiero's great 
ſhip in one year. Add, that Noah's eldeſt ſon was not 
born till about the time when the art was begun, and 
the younger after; ſo that it was a long time before they 
could do their father any ſervice. —However, for ſo large 
a building, a prodigious number of trees muſt have been 
required, which would employ a great number of work- 
men to fell and hew, were it poſlible for three men to 
have laid them. ; 
The wood whereof the art was built, is called in ſcrip- 
ture J SY, etſe gopher, gopher word: and in the 
LXX. FCoxa Terpayore, ſquare timbers. Onkelos and 
Jonatlian render gopher by OY, #edres, cedar : St. 
Jerom, in the Vulgate, by liga levigata, planed woed 
and elſewhere, l/igna bituminata, q. d. pitched wood. 
Kimchi tranſlates it, wood moſt proper to float; Vatable, 
light weed, which ſwims in the water without 3 
Junius Tremellius, and Buxtorf, a kind of cedar, by the 
Greeks called z:Sgsaa7n 3 Avenarius and Munſter, pine; 
Fuller and Bochart, cypreſs; others, fir; Caſtalio, tur- 
ine, &c.—Pelletier prefers the opinion of thoſe who 
old the art made of cedar : his reaſons are, the incor- 
ruptibility of that wood; the great plenty thereof in 
Alia, whence Herodotus and 'Theophraſtus relate, that 
the kings of Egypt and Syria built whole fleets of it 
in lieu of deal; and the common tradition throughout 
the Eaſt imports, that the 474 is preſerved entire to this 
day on mount Ararat, 
The dimenſions of the ar4, as delivered by Moſes, are 
three hundred cubits in length, fifty in breadth, and 
thirty in height; which, compared with the great number 
of things it was to contain, ſeem to many to have been too 
ſcanty. And hence an argument has been drawn againſt 
the authority of the relation. Celſus long ago laughed 
at it, calling it x,4C&ſoy a>Aoxd]ov, the abſurd ark. To 
ſolve this difficulty, many, both of the ancient fathers, 
and later critics, have been put to very miſerable ſhifts. 
Origen, St. Auguſtine, and others, maintain, that b 
the cubits here ſpoken of, we are to underſtand the 
Egyptian geometrical cubits, equal, according to them, 
to {ix vulgar cubits, or nine feet. But the truth is, it 
does not appear there ever was any ſuch meaſure as a 
geometrical cubit, either among 1 ptians or Jews.— 
Others account for it, by aſſerting the ſtature of man- 
ind, in the firſt ages, to have been much greater than 
in our days; and, conſequently, the cubit, which is 
taken for a part of the human body, proportionably 
larger, But this does not avail, fince the ſame reaſon 
will infer an equal augmentation of the ſize of other 
anmals.—Others ſuppoſe the ſacred cubit to be that here 
ipoken of, which was a hand's breadth longer than the 
civil one: but this only affords a ſmall ſupply ; beſide, 
2 in ſacred ediſices, as the temple and tabernacle. 
us diſheulty is much better ſolved by Buteo and 
ircher, who, ſuppoſing the common cubit of a foot 
_ a ha!” prove geometrically, that the art was abun- 
. ſufficient for all the animals ſuppoſed to be todged 
„n The capacity of the art will be doubled, if we 
wu with Cumberland, &c. that the Jewiſh cubit 
wor rags inches. —Snellius computes the ark to 
2 4 = above half an acre in area. Cuneus, and 
3 N alſo calculated the * of the ark. — 
Faber * mot computes it to have been 81062 tuns.— 
e, N ſays, that it was an hundred and ten feet 
9 an the church of St. Mary at Paris, and ſixty- 
that it 3 to which his Engliſh tranſlator adds, 
Fa 8 have been longer than St. Paul's church in 
1% „u from weſt to eaſt, broader than that church is 


gh in the 3 Chur. 
of 3238 and- about fifty-four feet in height, 


Vor. I. Ne 25, 


the ſacred cubit does not appear to have been ever uſed, | 


ARK 


The ings contained in the ark were, beſides eight per- 
ſons of Noah's family, one pair of every ſpecies of 2 
animals, and ſeven pair of eve ſpecies of elean animals, 
with | gi for them all, y A ans the whole year.— 
The. former appears, at firſt view, almoſt infinite; but 
if we come to a calculus, the number of ſpecies of ani- 
mals will be found much ſmaller than is generally ima- 
> out of which, in this caſe, are to be excepted 
uch animals as can live in the water; and biſhop 
Wilkins imagines, that only ſeventy-two of the quadru- 
3 kind needed a place in the ark. 

t appears to have been divided into three ſtories; and it 
is agreed on, as moſt probable, that the loweſt {tory 
was deſtined for the lb the middle for the food, and 
the upper for the birds, with Noah and his family ; each 
ſtory being ſubdivided into different apartments, ſtalls, &c. 
Though Joſephus, Philo, and other commentators, add 
a kind of fourth ſtory, under all the reſt ; being, as it 
were, the hold of the veſſel, to contain the ballaſt, and 
receive the filth and fæces of ſo many animals. 
Drexelius makes three hundred apartments; father 
Fournier, three hundred and thirty-three ; the anony- 
mous author of the Queſtions on Geneſis, four hun- 
dred; Buteo, Temporarius, Arias Montanus, Wil- 
kins, Lamy, and others, ſuppoſe as many partitions as 
there were different ſorts of animals. Pelletier only 
makes ſeventy-two, viz. thirty-ſix for the birds, and as 
many for the beaſts : his 2 is, that if we ſuppoſe a 
—.— number, as three hundred and thirty-three, or four 

undred, each of the eight perſons in the art muſt have 

had thirty-ſeven, forty-one, or fifty ſtalls to attend and 
cleanſe daily, which he thinks impoſſible. But there is 
not much in this; to diminiſh the number of ſtalls, 
without a diminution of the animals, is vain ; it 
being, perhaps, -more difficult to take care of three 
nary animals in ſeventy-two ſtalls, than in three 
hundred. 
Buteo computes, that all the animals contained in the 
ark could not be equal to five hundred horſes; he even 
reduces the whole to the dimenſions of fifty-ſix pair of 
oxen. Father Lamy enlarges it to ſixty-four pair, or 
an hundred and twenty-eight oxen; fo that fuppoſing 
one ox equal to two horſes, if the art had room for two 
hundred and fifty-fix horſes, there muſt have been room 
for all the animals. And the ſame author demonſtrates, 
that one floor of it would ſuffice for five hundred horſes, 
allowing nine ſquare feet to an horſe. 

As to the food in the ſecond ſtory, it is obſerved by 
Buteo from Columella, that thirty or forty pounds of 
hay ordinarily ſuffices an ox for a day; and that a ſolid 
cubit of hay, as uſually preſſed down in our hay-racks, 
weighs about forty pounds; ſo that a ſquare cubit of hay 
is more than enough for one ox one day.—Now it ap- 
pears that the ſecond ſtory contained 1 50, ooo ſolid 
cubits; which, divided between two hundred and fix 
oxen, will afford each more hay by two thirds than he 
can eat in a year. 

Biſhop Wilkins computes all the carnivorous animals 
equivalent, as to the bulk of their bodies, and their 
food, to twenty-ſeven wolves; and all the reſt to two 
hundred and eighty beeves. For the former he allows 
the ſuſtenance of 1825 ſheep, and for the latter 109,500 
cubits of hay: all which will be eaſily contained in the 
two firſt ſtories, and much room to ſpare.—As to the 
third ſtory, no body doubts of its being ſufficient for 
the fowls, with Noah, his ſons and daughters. 

Upon the whole, the learned biſhop remarks, that of 

the two, it appears much more difficult to aflign a 
number and bulk of —— things to anſwer the capa- 
city of the ark, than to ſind ſufficient room for the ſeveral 
ſpecies of animals already known to have been there, — 
This he attributes to the imperfection of our liſts of 
animals, eſpecially thoſe of the unknown parts of the 
earth; adding, that the moſt expert mathematician, at 
this day, could not aſſign the proportions of a veſſel 
better accommodated to the purpoſe, than is here done ; 
and hence finally concludes, that“ the capacity of the 
c art, which had been made an objection againſt ſcrip- 
« ture, ought to be eſteemed a confirmation of its divine 
« authority; ſince, in thoſe ruder ages, men, being leſs 
« verſed in arts and philoſophy, were more obnoxious 
« to vulgar prejudices than now; ſo that had it been an 
« human invention, it would have been contrived ac- 
« :ording to thoſe wild apprehenſions which ariſe from a 
% confuſed and general view of things; as much too 
« big, as it has been repreſented too little.” 


ARK of the Covenant, in ſcripture, denotes a kind of cheſt, 


wh:rein, by God's command, Exod. xxv. 16. were 
kept the two tables of ſtone, whereon God had engraven 
tae ten commandments, given to Moſes on the mount, 
nd held in high veneration among the Hebrews. It 


contained likewiſe the golden pot that had manna and 
/ Aaron's rod, and the tables of the covenant, Heb. ix. 4. 


4 D The 


ARM, brachium, a part of the human body, terminating at 


ARM 


The ark was repoſited in the holieſt place of the taber- 
4acle.—It was taken by the Philiſtines, and detained 
twenty, ſome ſay forty years, at Kirjath Jearim 3 but 
the people being afflicted with emrods on account of it, 
returned it with divers pteſents. At was afterwards 

laced in the temple. | Pp 

The lid, or covering of the art, was called the propric- 
atory, or mercy-ſeat; over which were two figures 
placed, called Cherubim, with expanded wings of a pe- 

culiar form. Here the Schechinah reſted both in the 
tabernacle and temple in a viſible cloud; hence were 
ſued the divine oracles by an audible voice; and the 
high prieſt appeared before this mercy-feat once every 
year on the great day of expiation; and the Jews, 
wherever they worſhipped, turned their ſaces towards 
the place where the art ſtood. In the ſecond temple 
there was alſo an art, made of the ſame ſhape and di- 
menſions with the firſt, and put in the ſame place, but 
without any vf its contents and peculiar honours. It 
was uſed as a repreſentative of the former, on the day 
of expiation, and a repoſitory of the original copy of the 
holy ſcriptures, collected by Ezra and the men of the 
great ſynagogue, after the captivity. And in imitation 
of this, the Jews, to this day, have a kind of art in 
their ſynagogues, wherein their ſacred books are repo- 
ſited. This they call aron. Leo of Modena gives a 
deſcription thereof, in his account of the Cuſtoms and 
Ceremonies of thoſe of his Nation: “ The Jews, ſays 
« he, in the caſtern fide of all their ſynagogues, have an 
&© art, or armory, called aron; in memory of the ark of 
the covenant. In this are preſerved the five books of 
„% Moſes, written on vellum, with ink made on pur- 
ic poſe,” &c. Some have ſuppoſed that the figure of 
this ark is ſtill remaining on the triumphal arch of Titus 
at Rome; though Villalpandus and others, with greater 
reaſon, are of opinion, that it is the table of ſhew-bread. 
Prideaux's Conn. vol. 1. p. 209. 
Tertullian calls this ark, Armarium Judaicum; whence 
the phraſe, to be in the armory of the ſynagogue, q. d. in 
the number of canonical writings. 
A cheſt or coffer, very nearly feſembling the Jewiſh 
ark, and called the houſe of th& God, was found in 
Huaheine, one of the iſlands in the Southern ſea. Mr. 
Banks could obtain no other information concerning it, 
than what the name imports. Hawkeſworth's Account, 
& c. vol. ii. p. 252. 

ARK is uſed for a large cheſt, in which corn and fruit 
are depoſited. 

ARLYNG, in Zoology, a name by which the common 
OENANTHE is called, in many parts of England. 


one end in the ſhoulder, and at the other in the hand. 
Among Phyſccians and Anatomiſis, ARM only includes 
that part between the ſhoulder and the elbow ; the reit, 
from the elbow to the wriſt, being taken into the greater 
HAND; by others called the fore-arm. 
'The arm, in this latter acceptation, has only one large 
bone, called the HhuukRus, or ſhoulder-bone. 
It has five ſorts of motions, which are effected by five 
pair of muſcles ; upwards, by the deltaides, ſupraſpinatus, 
and coraccbrachialis; downwards, by the teres, rotundus 
major, and latiſſimus dorſi, forwards, by the pectoralis; 
backwards, by the infre/pimatus; and, circularly, by the 
tranſuer ſalis, 3 and infraſpinatus. Sce each 
muſcle deſcribed under its proper article. 
The other part conſiſts of two bones, called FociLs ; 
viz. the radius, and cabitus, or ulna. 
The muſcles whereby this part is moved, are the biceps, 
brachigus internus, gemellus, brachiaus externus, anconeus, 
pronatar radii teres, and quadratus ; ſupinator longus, and 
brevis, —Sce each in its place. I he uſual venæſections 
ale in the a/. 
We have an account of a man whoſe arm, with the 
ſcapula, was torn off by a mill, and who was cured 
without any hemorrhage. Phil. Tranſact. N“ 449. ſec. 5. 
ARM, in the Manege, is applied to a horſe, when he en- 
deavours to defend himſelf againſt the bit; to prevent 
obeying, or being checked thereby. 
A — is ſaid to arm himſelf, when he preſſes down his 
head, and bends his neck, ſo as to reſt the branches of 
the bridle upon his briſket; in order to withſtand the 
eſlort of the bit, and guard his bars, and his mouth. 
A horfe-is ſaid to arm himpel} with the lips, when he covers 
the bars with his lips, and deadens the preſſure of the 
bit, — This frequently happens in thick-lipped horſes. — 
The remedy is by uling a bit-mouth, forged with a canon 
or ſcratch-mouth, broader near the bankers than at the 
place of its preſſure, or reſt upon the bars. 
For arming againſt the bit, the remedy is, to have a 
wooden ball covered with velvet, or other matter, put 
ou his chaul ; which will fo preſs him between the jaw- 
bones, as to prevent his bringing his head ſonearhis breaſt. 


ARm, among Gardeners, is ſometimes uſed in reſ, 


ARM is alſo uſed figuratively for pewer.— The f 


ARM, in Sea-Language. — A ſhip is ſaid to be armed, When 


ARM, yard. See YARD. 
ARM, in reſpect of the Magnet. — A load-ſtone is (aid t 


gain much more, and others ge leſs, by arming, than 


Anu, in Geegraphy, is uicd for a branch of a ſea, or river, 


ARM 


Italy and Sicily are only 
St. Georgebs arm, in the 
Boſphorus. 


arted by an arm of 
editerranean, is de eg 


pet of 
ranch, of 


cucumbers and melons, in the ſame ſenſe agb 
other plants. 


arm is the lay or temporal authority of a ſ. .ccular 
to which W is had for the exceution of def 
tences paſſed by eccleſiaſtical judges, 
The church ſheds no blood: even the Judpes of inan; 
ſition, after they have found the perſon guilty 1 
der him to the Leular arm. Arora 
The council of Antioch, held in 341, decrees 
courſe be had to the ſecular arm to repreſs th 
refuſe obedience to the church: for ſecular 
here uſe exterior power. 


that re. 
oſe who 
arm, they 


Ak u, in the. Military Art, Heraldry, &c. Sce Ak us aud 


ARMOUR, 


fitted out, and provided, in all reſpects, for war. 
Armed ſhip more peculiarly denotes a veſſel that is oec. 
honally taken into the ſervice of government in time af 
war, and employed to guard ſome particular coaft, ꝙ 
attend on a fleet. All ſhips of this ſort are commanded 
by an officer of the navy, and are upon the ſame eſtz. 
bliſhment with the king's ſloops. 

Alſo, a croſs-bar ſhot is ſaid to be armed, when ſome 
rope-yarn, or the like, is rolled round about one end of 
the iron bar which runs through the ſhot, both that the 
ſhot may be the better rammed down into the gun, 2nd 
leſt the \ Fran end of the bar ſhould catch into any honey. 
combs within the cylinder of the piece. 


be armed, when it is capped, caſed, or ſet in iron or 
ſtecl; in order to make it take up the greater weight; 
and alſo to wg wa readily its poles. T 
It is ſurpriſing, that a little iron faſtened to the poles of 
a MAGNET, ſhould fo vaſtly improve its force, as to 
render it 150 times ſtronger than when naked. Mr. 
Butterfield told Dr. Liſter, that ſome load-tones would 


one would expect; and he has obſerved, that there are 
ſome magnets, which ſeem to act more powerfully un- 
armed, than armed. Whether the magnetic force of 
ſome paſſes more eaſily through iron than that of others; 
or whether the effect depends on the different quality of 
iron, experiments have not yet aſcertained.—A ſtrong 
load-{tone ought to have thick irons, and a weak one 
but thin ones: ſo that a ſtone may be eaſily overſhod. 
The uſual armour of a LoaD-/one, in form of a right- 
angled parallelepipedon, conſiſts of two thin pieces of 
or iron, of a ſquare figure, and a thickneſs proportion- 
able to the goodneſs of the ſtone : if a weak ſtone havea 
ſtrong armour, it will produce no effect; and if the 
armour of a ſtrong load-ſtone be too thin, its effect will 
not be ſo conſiderable as when thicker. —The proper 
thickneſs is found by filing it thinner and thinner, till its 
eflect is found at the greateſt poſhble ſtrength. 
The armour of a ſpherical Loap-/lone, conſiſts of two 
ſteel ſhells faſtened to one another by a joint, and cover- 
ing a good part of the convexity of the — This alſo 
is to be filed away till the effect is found the greateſt. 
Kircher, in his book de Magnete, tells us, that the belt 
way to arm a load-ſtone, is, to drill a hole through the 
ſtone from pole to pole, and in that, to place a ſteel rod 
of a moderate length; which rod, adds he, will take up 
more weight at the end, than the ſtone itſelf armed the 
common way can do. 
Gaſſendus and Cabæus preſcribe the ſame method af 
arming a load-ſtone ; but Muſchenbroek has found, by 
repeated trials, that the uſual armour already mentioned 
is preferable to that obtained in this way; and he gies 
the following directions for preparing it. When the 
poles of the magnet have been diſcovered, by means af 
iteel filings and a ſmall needle, he directs that thoſe pars 
where the poles lie ſhould be rubbed or ground into fe- 
rallel planes, without ſhortening the polar axis; and t 
magnets may be afterwards ſhaped into the figures © 
cubes or parallelopipeds, or any other that may be fon 
moſt convenient. Plates of the ſofteſt iron ſhou:d then 
be prepared, of the ſame length and breadth wit! the 
whole polar ſides of the propoſed magnet. The thick · 
neſs of theſe plates, ſo as that they may admit and conte 
the greateſt quantity of the magnetic virtue, 15 be 
previouſly determined by experiment, in 2 manner 
which he preſcribes for the purpoſe : a thicker piece 
iron is to be annexed at right angles to theſc 72 
which is called pes armature, the foot or baſe % ut 
armour : the plates, accurately ſmoothed and poll 1 
are to be applied and firmly tied to each of the fol 
ſides, whilit the thicker part or baſe is made cloſely} 
I 


ARM 


| er part of the magnet. In this way, he 

woo LA. * magnetic *. iſſuing from the 

ſays, enters into the armour, is directed to the baſe, 

” lenſes by means of its roundneſs, ſo as to ſuſtain 

5 "reateſt weight of iron. Phyſ. Exper. and Geom. 

I rt. 1729. P- 131. See MacnerT armed, | 

RMA dare, to give arms, in ſome ancient charters, ſig- 
x nifies to dub, or make a knight. tor 

A deponere, to lay down arms, was a puniſhment an- 

3 enjoined when a man had committed an offence. 

ay 
Phony prove q. d. to change arnis, was a ceremony uſed | 
to confirm a league or friendſhip. 
AAMA mou Were ſharp weapons: Fleta calls them arma 


emolita. 


ARM 


the roots of the tree thus. The preparation is deſcribed 
Galen, Attius, Paulus, and 2 

ARMATURE, ArmaTura, in a general ſenſe, is the 
ſame with what we otherwiſe call armour. 

ARMATURA 1s more particularly uſed in the Ancient Mili- 
tary Art, for a kind of exerciſe, performed with miflive 
weapons, as darts, ſpears, arrows, and the like. 

In this ſenſe, armatura ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from 
palaria; the latter being the exerciſe of th 
armed, the former of the light-armed. 

The armatura was practiſed with great diligence among 
the Romans: they had their campidofores, on purpoſe to 
inſtruct the 7yrones, or young ſoldiers, in it. Under it 
were included, the throwing of the ſpear or javelin, 
ſhooting with bows and arrows, &c. 


e heavy- 


ARMA reverſata, inverted atms, was a puniſhment when a | ARMATURA is alſo an appellation given to the ſoldiers 


nvicted of treaſon or felony. 
ARMADA, K Spaniſh term, ſignifying a fleet of men of | 
war. The armada which attempted to invade England 
in the time of queen Elizabeth, is famous in hiſtory ; it | 
was partly ſcattered by the wind, and partly ſubdued by 
the Engliſh flect. n which occaſion a medal was 
{truck with this motto, ¶Mavit Deus, et diſſipantur. 
ARMADILLA, in the Spaniſh America, denotes a ſqua- 
dron of men of war, to the number of fix or eight, from 
twenty-four to fifty pieces of cannon, which the king 
maintains, to prevent foreigners from tradin with . 
Spaniards and the Indians, both in time of war, an 
Fhe veſſels of this armadilla are thoſe that have been ſo 
much talked of, under the name of guarda coftas. 
They have even power to take all Spaniſh merchant- 
ſhips they meet with on the coaſts, that have not licences 
m the king. 
The South len has its ermadilla, as well as the North ſea. 
The ordinary abode of the former are at Calao, a port of 
Lima; that of the latter, at Carthagena. f 
ARMADILLO, in Zzology, the name of an animal ſome- 
what approaching to the hedge-HoG kind, and called by 
the Latin authors the EcHINUs Braſilienfis. It is alſo 
called taten; and by Linnæus, dahpus cingulis novem, 
palmis tetradactylis, plantis pentadactylis. ; 
We have ſeveral ſpecies of this creature deſcribed to us; 
but the moſt uſual, is of the figure and ſize of a large 
pig, and has a bony covering, which extends over the 
whole body, the head and the tail. This is compoſed 
of a number of very elegant ſcales, which have two 
junctures near the hinder part of the head, by means of 
which the creature is able to move its neck. On the 
back there ate ſeven diviſions, with a thick membrane 
between; and in all other parts of the body the ſhell is 
whole. The legs, ſo far as they come in fight, are in 
the ſame manner defended by a * covering. The 
feet are made like hands; each has five toes, and the | 
nails are round. Its colour is a ſort of reddiſh tawny. | 
It digs up the ground with its noſe, in the manner of a 
hog, but much more nimbly ; the tail is thick at the 
inſertion, and tapers to the extremity. The creature 


feeds on roots and fruits, as potatoes, melons, and the | ARMENIANS, in reſpect of reli 


like ; but will cat meat alſo if it comes in its way. It 
15 uſually found in dry places. Ray. 
ts creature gathers himſelf up, when he pleaſes, | 
head, feet, and tail, within his thell, and becomes as 
round as a ball; and this he does, not only when pur- 
ſued, but every time he ſleeps. He is ſo good at dig- 
ang, that, unleſs tied up, he will make his way out 
under the walls of a houte. He is extremely valued a- 
mong the Braſilians, for the whiteneſs and delicacy of 
his fleſh, and furniſhes a principaldiſh at their beit fœaſts. 
he plates of his ſhell, powdered and given in a doſe of a; 
dram, are eſtcemed a ſudoriſic, and a remedy for che 
tei venerea. Hee Tab. of Puadrupeds, N* 21. 
dee a deſcription and drawing of one of theſe animals, 


in Phil. Tranſ. vol. IIV. No 97. 


ARMAMAX1, in Antiquity, a kind of Scythian chariots, 
or carria 


ges, compoſed of two wheels, variouſly adorned 
with crowns, Ihiclds, breaſt- plates, and other ſpoils, carried 
Proceſſion after the images of the gods and great men. 
„word is compoſed of the Latin arma, and the Greek 
ues, plauſlrum, carriage. 
1 lometimes called amaxi, or amaxe. Pitiſc. 
"MMAMENT „a large body of forces, raiſed and provided 
ub the furniture of war, either for land or ſea ſervice. 
„ Fur, iers, a confeCtion of great efficacy 
MARIE, « total loſs of appetite in horſes. ; 
* M unguentum, among Hermetical Philsſephers, 
woun 2 ATRETIC ointment, or weapon-ſalve, whereby 
2 yy are ſaid to have been cured at a diſtance, by 
ARM ami the weapon, 
rium ba im Ancient Phyſic, a deterſive kind of colly- 
K est value in removing aſperities of the eye-lids. 
er ingredients were &5 »//um, gum ammoniac, and 


1 


who were light-armed. 
Aquinus ſeems, without reaſon, to reſtrain armatura to 


the tyrones, or young ſoldiers, under diſcipline or tu- 
torage in the exerciſe above mentioned. 


ARMATURA is alſo a denomination given to the ſoldiers 


in the emperor's retinue. Du-Cange. 

Of theſe we find two ſchools, mentioned in the netitia 
imperii, called the armature ſeniores, and armature juniores. 
Their commander was entitled TRIBU NUs armaturarium. 


ARMED, in St a-Langhage, &c. See Arm. 
ARMED, in Heraldry, is uſed in reſpect of beaſts and birds 


of prey, when their teeth, horns, feet, beak, talons, or 
tuſks, are of a different colour from the reſt. —He bcars 
a cock, or a falcon, armed, or, &c. 


ARMENA, in Bztary, a name given by Pliny to a kind of 


wild aſparagus ; but the ancient Greeks have uſed the 
ſame word to expreſs the young ſhoots of the common 
aſparagus, at the time when they are eaten; and not 


only theſe, but the young ſprouts of the cabbage, and 
of all other eſculent plants, 


ARMENIACA, in Botany; ſee APRICOT. 
ARMENIAN %; fee Bort. 


ARMENIAN flone, lapis ARMENUS, a mineral ſtone, or 


earth, of a blue colour, ſometimes ſpotted with green, 
black, and yellow. It is a very ſcarce ſoſſil, anciently 
brought only from Armenia, but is now found very purc, 
though in ſmall quantities, in the mines at Goflelacr 
in Saxony. | 
The Armenian flone, in its harder ſtate, bears a ncar re- 
ſemblance to lapis lazuli, from which it ſeems only to 
differ in degree of maturity: they are diſtinguiſhed by 
this, that the /apis armenus is ſofter, and inſtead of ſparks 
of gold, is often ſpeckled with green. 
Boerhaave ranks it among ſemi- metals; and ſuppoſes it 
compoſed of a metal and earth. Woodward ſays, it 
owes its colour to an admixture of copper. 
Its chief uſe is in Moſaic work, though it has ſome place 
alſo in phyſic. It is a very valuable ſubſtance in painting, 
being a bright and florid blue. It was in ſo high eſteem 
as a paint, among the ancients, that e were 
continually attempted to ſerve in its place. 
Both this and the lapis lazuli are ox Es of copper. 

ion, a diviſion among 
the eaſtern Chriſtians; thus * from Armenia, the 
ney anciently inhabited by them. | 
Some have ſuppoſed, that Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed in 
Armenia by the apoſtle St. Bartholomew; but this is 
certain, that in the beginning of the fourth century, the 
Armenian Chriſtians were in a very flouriſhing ſtate. 
The Armenian church, in the ſixteenth century, was 
governed by three patriarchs, the chief of whom reſided 
in a monaſtery at Echmiazin. There were other bi- 
mops among them, who aſſumed the title of patriarchs, 
without prerogatives annexed to it; though, by autho- 
rity derived from the chief patriarch, they were allowed 
to conlecrate bithops, and every third year to make and 
diſtribute the holy chriſm, or ointment, which is the 

rivilege of the patriarchs alone. 
he d ene ſince the conqueſt of their country by 
Scha Abbas, king of Perſia, have had no fixed place of 
habitation, but are diſperſed in divers parts of Perſia, 
Turky, and Tartary, and even ſome parts of Europe, 
particularly Poland. — Their chief employment is mer- 
chandize, in which they excel. — The cardinal de 
Richelieu, we are told, had a deſign to make an eſta- 
bliſhment of them in France, for promoting the com- 
merce of that country. And the chancellor Seguicr 
ranted them a printing-houſe at Marſeilles. 
With regard to religion, there are two kinds of Arme- 
nians; the one catholics, and ſubject to the pope, having 
a patriarch in Perſia, and another in Poland. he other 
make a peculiar ſect, having two patriarchs in Natolia. 
The Armenians are generally accuſed of being Monophy- 
ſites, and only allowing of one nature in Fefus Chritt. 
As to the Euchariſt, they agree with the Greeks, except 
in this, that they mix no water with their wine, and 
uſe unleavened bread after the manner of the . 
ev 
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ARM 


The art was repoſited in the holieſt place of the taber- 
nacle.—It was taken by the Philiſtines, and detained 
twenty, ſome ſay forty years, at Kirjath Jearim 3 but 
the people being afflicted with emrods on account of it, 
returned it with divers preſents.-JIt was afterwards 
laced in the temple. | A 
The lid, or covering of the art, was called the propiti- 
atory, or metcy-ſeat;z. over which were two figures 
placed, called Cherubim, with expanded wings of a pe- 
culiar form. Here the Schechinah reſted both in the 
tabernacle and temple in a viſible cloud; hence were 
4Nued the divine oracles by an audible voice; and the 
high prieſt appeared before this mercy-ſeat once every 
year on the great day of expiation z and the Jews, 
wherever they worſhipped, turned their faces towards 
the place where the ar# ſtood. In the ſecond temple 
there was alſo an art, made of the ſame ſhape and di- 
menſions with the firſt, and put in the ſame place, but 
without any of its contents and peculiar honours. It 
was uſed as a repreſentative of the former, on the day 
of expiation, and a repoſitory of the original copy of the 
Holy ſcriptures, collected by Ezra and the men of the 
great ſynagogue, after the captivity. And in imitation 
of this, the Jews, to this day, have a kind of art in 
their ſynagogues, wherein their ſacred books are repo- 
ſited. This they call arom. Leo of Modena gives a 
deſcription thereof, in his account of the Cuſtoms and 
Ceremonies of thoſe of his Nation: © The Jews, ſays 
« he, in the eaſtern ſide of all their ſynagogues, have an 


&« art, or armory, called aren; in memory of the ark of | 


« the covenant. In this are preſerved the five books of 
© Moſes, written on vellum, with ink made on pur- 
© poſe,” &c. Some have 7 * that the figure of 
this ark is ſtill remaining on the triumphal arch of Titus 
at Rome; though Villalpandus and others, with greater 
reaſon, are of opinion, that it is the table of ſhew-bread. 
Prideaux's Conn. vol. 1. p. 209. 

Tertullian calls this art, Armarium Judaicum; whence 
the phraſe, to be in the armory of the ſynagogue, q. d. in 
the number of canonical wntings. 

A cheſt or coffer, very nearly reſembling the Jewiſh 
ark, and called the houſe of the God, was found in 
Huaheine, one of the iſlands in the Southern ſea. Mr. 
Banks could obtain no other information concerning it, 
than what the name imports. Hawkeſworth's Account, 
&c. vol. it. p. 252. 

ARK is uſed for a large cheſt, in which corn and fruit 
are depoſited. 

ARLYNG, in Zoology, a name by which the common 
OENANTHE is called, in many parts of England. 

ARM, brachium, a part of the human body, terminating at 
one end in the ſhoulder, and at the other in the hand. 
Among Phyſicians and Anatomiſis, arm only includes 
that part between the ſhoulder and the elbow ; the reſt, 
from the elbow to the wriſt, being taken into the greater 
HAND; by others called the forearm. 

The arm, in this latter acceptation, has only one large 
bone, called the HUMERUS, or ſhoulder-bone. 

It has five forts of motions, which are effected by five 
pair of muſcles z upwards, by the deltoides, ſupraſpinatus, 
and corac:brachialis; downwards, by the teres, rotundus 
major, and latifſimus dorſi;, forwards, by the pectoralis; 
backwards, by the infreſpinatus; and, circularly, by the 
tranſuer ſalts, fabjoahetares, and infraſpinatus. Sce each 
muſcle deſcribed under its proper article. 

The other part conſiſts of two bones, called FociLs; 
viz. the radius, and cubitus, or ulna. 

The muſcles whereby this part is moved, are the biceps, 
brachieeus internus, gemellus, brachiæus externus, anconeus, 
pronator radii teres, aud quadratus; ſupinator longus, and 
brevis, Sce each in its place. —T he uſual venæſections 
ate in the aux. 

We have an account of a man whoſe arm, with the 
ſeapula, was torn off by a mill, and who was cured 
without any hemorrhage. Phil. Tranſact. N“ 449. ſec. 5. 

ARM, in the Manege, is applied to a horſe, when he en- 
deavours to deſend himlelf againſt the bit; to prevent 
obeying, or being checked thereby. 

A horſe is ſaid to arm himſelf, when he preſſes down his 
head, and bends his neck, ſo as to reſt the branches of 
the bridle upon his briſket; in order to withſtand the 
eftort of the bit, and guard his bars, and his mouth. 

A horſe is ſaid to arm himpelf with the lips, when he covers 
the bars with his lips, and deadens the preſſure of the 
bit, — This frequently happens in thick-lipped horſes. — 
The remedy is by uſing a bit-mouth, forged with a canon 
or ſcratch- mouth, broader near the bankers than at the 
place of its preflure, or reſt upon the bars, 

For arming againſt the bit, the remedy is, to have a 
wooden ball covered with velvet, or other matter, put 
on his chaul; which will fo preſs him between the jaw- 
bones, as to prevent his bringing his head ſo near his breaſt, 

ARM, in Geegrophy, is uſed for a branch of a ſea, or river. 


—Y 


ARM, among Gardeners, is ſometimes uſed in 


ARM is alſo uſed figuratively for power.—The f. 


Ann, in the. filitary Art, Heraldry, &c. See Ars ang 
ARM, in Sea-Language. — A ſhip is ſaid to he armed, Whey 


ARM, yard. See Y ARD. 
ARM, in reſpect of the Magnet. — A load-ftone is ſaid 9 


ARM 


Italy and Sicily are only parted by an arm of f 
St. Georgebs arm, in the — „ is 7Y ſea, 
Boſphorus. Thraciy 


cucumbers and melons, in the ſame ſenſe ect of 
other plants. branch, 
arm is the lay or temporal authority of a ſecular _ 
to which recourſe is had for the execution of he ; 
tences paſſed by eccleſiaſtical judges, 
'The * ſheds no blood: even the judges of ina. 
ſition, after they have found the perſon guilty 2 
0 him to the ſecular 8 1 vg 
e council of Antioch, held in 341, decree 

courſe be had to the ſecular Ds to repreſs hte 
refuſe obedience to the church: for ſecular am th 

here uſe exterior power. * 


ARMOUR: 


fitted out, and provided, in all reſpects, for war. 
Armed ſhip more peculiarly denotes a veſſel that is oc. 
ſionally taken into the ſervice of government in time of 
war, and employed to guard ſome particular coaſt, 9 
attend on a fleet. All ſhips of this ſort are commanded 
by an officer of the navy, and are upon the ſame eſta. 
bliſhment with the king's ſloops. 

Alſo, a croſs-bar ſhot is ſaid to be armed, when ſome 
rope-yarn, or the like, is rolled round about one end ct 
the iron bar which runs through the ſhot, both that the 
ſhot may be the better rammed down into the gun, nd 
leſt the * end of the bar ſhould catch into any honey. 
combs within the cylinder of the piece. 


be armed, when it is capped, caſed, or ſet in iron et 
ſteel; in order to make it take up the greater weight; 
and alſo to diſtinguiſh readily its poles. 
It is ſurpriſing, that a little iron faſtened to the poles of 
a MAGNET, ſhould ſo vaſtly improve its force, as to 
render it 150 times ſtronger than when naked. Mr. 
Butterfield told Dr. Liſter, that ſome load- ſtones would 
gain much more, and others vaſtly leſs, by arming, than 
one would expect; and he has obſerved, that there are 
ſome magnets, which ſeem to act more powerfully ur- 
armed, than armed. Whether the magnetic force of 
ſome paſſes more eaſily through iron than that of others; 
or whether the effect depends on the different quality of 
iron, experiments have not yet aſcertained. —A ſtrong 
load-ſtone ought to have thick irons, and a weak one 
but thin ones: ſo that a ſtone may be eaſily overſhod. 
The uſual armour of a Loap-/one, in form of a right- 
angled parallel;pipedon, conſiſts of two thin pieces of ſteel 
or iron, of a ſquare figure, and a thickneſs proportion- 
able to the goodneſs of the ſtone : if a weak ſtone havea 
ſtrong armour, it will produce no effect; and if the 
armour of a ſtrong load- ſtone be too thin, its effect will 
not be ſo conſiderable as when thicker. —T he proper 
thickneſs is found by filing it thinner and thinner, till :ts 
effect is found at the greateſt poſſible ſtrength. 
The armour of a ſpherical Loap-/lone, conſiſts of two 
ſteel ſhells faſtened to one another by a joint, and cover 
ing a good part of the convexity of the ſtone. This alſo 
is to be filed away till the effect is found the greateſt. 
Kircher, in his book de Magnete, tells us, that the belt 
way to arm a load-ſtone, is, to drill a hole through the 
ſtone from pole to pole, and in that, to place a ſteel ro 
of a moderate length; which rod, adds he, will take up 
more weight at the end, than the ſtone itſelf armed the 
common way can do, 
Gaſſendus and Cabæus preſcribe the ſame method d 
arming a load-ſtone : but Muſchenbrock has found, Þ! 
repeated trials, that the uſual armour already mention 
is preferable to that obtained in this way; and he gives 
the following directions for preparing it. When the 
poles of the magnet have been ditcovered, by means © 
ſeel filings and a ſmall needle, he directs that thoſe Patt 
where the poles lie ſhould be rubbed or ground into he 
rallel planes, without ſhortening the polar axis; and the 
magnets may be afterwards ſhaped into the figutes ol 
cubes or parallelopipeds, or any other that may be ba 
moſt convenient. Plates of the ſofteſt iron thou:d then 
be prepared, of the fame length and breadth Witt the 
whole polar ſides of the propoſed magnet. The thick- 
neſs of theſe plates, ſo as that they may admit and cone 
the greateſt quantity of the magnetic virtue, 15 © 
previouſly determined by experiment, in 2 mane! 
which he preſcribes for the purpoſe : a thicker piece 0 
iron is to be annexed at right angles to tbeſe Pre 
which is called pes armature, the foot or baſe d ns 
armour ; the plates, accurately ſmoothed and pol a 
are to be applied and firmly tied to each of the Þ « 
ſides, whilit the thicker part. or baſe is made cloſef 4 
1 
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ARM 


art of the magnet. In this way, he 
joucd the all he magnetic 7 iſſuing from the 
_ enterd into the armour, is directed to the baſe, 
1 by means of its roundneſs, ſo as to ſuſtain 
5 reiteſt weight of iron. Phyſ. Exper. and Geom. 
Diten. 1729. P- 131. See Macver armed. 
RMA dare, to give arms, in ſome ancient charters, ſig- 
""nifies to dub, or make a knight. : | 
7 deponere, to lay down arms, was a puniſhment an- 
Pen enjoined when a man had committed an offence. 
1 q. d. to change arms, was a ceremony uſed 
to confirm a league or friendſhip. * 
Adu nolua were ſharp weapons: Fleta calls them arma 
R inverted arms, was a puniſhment when a 
man was convicted of treaſon or felony. 5 
RMA DA, a Spaniſh term, ſignifying a fleet of men o 
war, The armada which attempted to invade England 
in the time of queen Elizabeth, is famous in hiſtory ; it 


was partly ſcattered by the wind, and partly ſubdued by | 


zzliſh fleet. n which occaſion a medal was 
fp» this motto, Affiavit Deus, et diſſipantur. 
ARMADILLA, in the Spaniſh America, denotes a ſqua- 
" Aron of men of war, to the number of fix or eight, from 
twenty-four to fifty pieces of cannon, which the king 
maintains, to prevent foreigners from tradin with the 
Spaniards and the Indians, both in time of war, and 
Fhe veſſels of this armadilla are thoſe that have been ſo 
much talked of, under the name of guarda coſtas. 
They have even power to take all Spaniſh merchant- 
ſhips they meet with on the coaſts, that have not licences 
1 the king. 
110 South 2 has its ermadilla, as well as the North ſea. 
The ordinary abode of the former are at Calao, a port of 
Lima; that of the latter, at Carthagena. _ 
ARMADILLO, in Z-ology, the name of an animal ſome- 
what approaching to the hedge-H0G kind, and called by 
the Latin authors the EcHINUs Braſilienfis. It is allo 
called tateu; and by Linnæus, dahpus cingulis novem, 
palmis tetradactylis, plantis pentadactylis. 
We have ſeveral ſpecies of this creature deſcribed to us; 
but the moſt uſual, is of the figure and ſize of a large 
pig, and has a bony covering, which extends over the 
whole body, the head and the tail. This is compoſed 
of a number of very elegant ſcales, which have two 
junctures near the hinder part of the bead, by means of 
which the creature is able to move its neck. On the 
back there are ſeven diviſions, with a thick membrane 
between; and in all other parts of the body the ſhell is 
whole. The legs, ſo far as they come in fight, are in 


ARM 


dme roots of the tree thus. The preparation is deſcribed 

Galen, Attius, Paulus, and 7 

ARMATURE, ArmaTuRA, in a general ſenſe, is the 
ſame with what we otherwiſe call armour. 

ARMATURA is more particularly uſed in the Ancient Mili 

| tary Art, for a kind of exerciſe, performed with miſſive 
weapons, as darts, ſpears, arrows, and the like. 

In this ſenſe, armatura ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from 

palaria; the latter being the exerciſe of the heavy- 

armed, the former of the light-armed. 

The armatura was praiſed with great diligence among 

the Romans: they had their campidofores, on purpoſe to 

| inſtru&t the yrones, or young ſoldiers, in it. Under it 
were included, the throwing of the ſpear or javelin, 

ſhooting with bows and arrows, &c. 

| ARMATURA is alſo an appellation given to the ſoldiers 

| who were light-armed, 

'  Aquinus ſeems, without reaſon, to reſtrain armature to 
the Yyrones, or young ſoldiers, under diſcipline or tu- 
torage in the exerciſe above mentioned. 

ARMATURA is alſo a denomination given to the ſoldiers 
in the emperor's retinue. Du-Cange. 

Of theſe we find two ſchools, mentioned in the netitia 
imperii, called the armature ſeniores, and armature juniores, 
T heir commander was entitled TRIBUNUs armaturarum. 

ARMED, in St a-Langhage, &c. See ARM. 

ARMED, in Heraldry, is uſed in reſpect of beaſts and birds 
of prey, when their teeth, horns, feet, beak, talons, or 
tuſks, are of a different colour from the reſt. —He bcars 
a cock, or a falcon, armed, or, &c. 

ARMENA, in Bztary, a name given by Pliny to a kind of 
wild aſparagus z but the ancient Greeks have uſed the 
ſame word to expreſs the young ſhoots of the common 
aſparagus, at the time when they are eaten; and not 


only theſe, but the young ſprouts of the cabbage, and 
of all other eſculent plants, 


ARMENIACA, in Betam; ſee ArRicor. 

ARMENIAN be; fee Bor. 

ARMENIAN flone, lapis ARMENUS, a mineral ſtone, or 
earth, of a blue colour, ſometimes ſpotted with green, 
black, and yellow. It is a very ſcarce foſlil, anciently 
brought only from Armenia, but is now found very purc, 
though in ſmall quantities, in the mines at Goflelacr 
in Saxony. | 
The Armenian flone, in its harder ſtate, bears a near re- 
ſemblance to Yapis /azuli, from which it ſeems only to 
differ in degree of maturity : they are diſtinguiſhed by 
this, that the /apts armenus is ſofter, and inſtead of ſparks 
of gold, is often ſpeckled with green. 

Boerhaave ranks it among ſemi-metals; and ſuppoſes it 
compoſed of a metal and earth. Woodward ſays, it 
owes its colour to an admixture of copper. 


| 
| 


the ſame manner defended by a aig covering. The Its chief uſe is in Moſaic work, though it has ſome place 


feet are made like hands; each has 
nails are round. Its colour is a ſort of reddiſh tawny. 


hog, but much more nimbly; the tail is thick at the 
intertion, and tapers to the extremity. The creature 
feeds on roots and fruits, as potatoes, melons, and the 


x k 4 " S 4 | 
like z but will cat meat alſo if it comes in its way. It; 


15 uſually found in dry places. Ray. 
This creature gathers himſelf up, when he pleaſes, 


ive toes, and the | alſo in phyſic. It is a very valuable ſubſtance in painting, 


being a bright and florid blue. It was in ſo high eſteem 
It digs up the ground with its noſe, in the manner of a 


as a paint, among the ancients, that counterſeits were 

continually attempted to ſerve in its place. 

Both this and the lapis laxuli are ox Es of copper. 

{ ARMENIANS, in reſpect of religion, a diviſion among 
the eaſtern Chriſtians; thus called from Armenia, the 

py anciently inhabited by them. | 

Some have ſuppoſed, that Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed in 


head, feet, and tail, within his thell, and becomes as: Armenia by the apoſtle St. Bartholomew; but this is 


round as a ball; and this he does, not only when pur- 
ſued, but every time he fleeps. He is ſo good at dig- 
ging, that, unleſs tied up, he will make his way out 
under the walls of a houte. He is extremely valued a- 
mong the Braſilians, for the whiteneſs and delicacy of 


certain, that in the beginning of the fourth century, the 
Armenian Chriſtians were in a very flouriſhing ſtate. 

The Armenian church, in the ſixteenth century, was 
governed by three patriarchs, the chief of whom reſided 
in a monaſtery at Echmiazin. There were other bi- 


is fleſh, and furniſhes a principal diſh at their beit tealts. 
The plates of his ſhell, powdered and given in a doſe of a; 
dram, are eſteemed a ſudoriſic, and a remedy for che 
lies venerea. See Tab. of Duadrupeds, N“ 21. 

dee a deſcription and drawing of one of theſe animals, 
in Phil. Tranſ. vol. LIV. No 97. 

MAMA, in Antiquity, a kind of Scythian chariots, 
Ir carriages, compoſed of two wheels, variouſly adorned 
with crowns, hiclds, breaſt- plates, and other ſpoils, carried 
Proceſſion after the images of the gods and great men. 

e word is compoſed of the Latin arma, and the Greek 
T planſlrum, carriage. 
bene "wr lometimes called amaxi, or amaxe. Pitiſc. 
anker. large body of forces, raiſed and provided 
ud the furniture of war, either for land or fea ſervice. 
ns wy among Far» iers, a confection of great efhcacy 
Malt a total loſs of appetite in horſes. : 

d M unguentum, among Hermetical Philaſaphers, 

wen ATHETIC ointment, or weapon-ſalve, whereby 
8 are ſaid to have been cured at a diſtance, by 

Ma ng the Weapon. 

0 IM, in Ancient Phy/ic, a deterſive kind of colly- 
ot great value in removing aſperities of the eye-lids. 


mops among them, who aſſumed the title of patriarchs, 
without prerogatives annexed to it; though, by autho- 
rity derived from the chief patriarch, they were allowed 
to conſecrate biſhops, and every third year to make and 
diſtribute the holy chriſm, or ointment, which is the 
n of the patriarchs alone. 

The Armenians, ſince the conqueſt of their country by 
Scha Abbas, king of Perſia, have had no fixed place of 
habitation, but are diſperſed in divers parts of Perſia, 
Turky, and Tartary, and even ſome parts of Europe, 
particularly Poland. —Their chief employment is mer- 
chandize, in which they excel.—The cardinal de 
Richelieu, we are told, had a deſign to make an eſta- 
bliſhment of them in France, for promoting the com- 
merce of that country. And the chancellor Seguier 

ranted them a printing-houſe at Marſeilles. 

With regard to religion, there are two kinds of Arme- 
nians; the one catholics, and ſubject to the pope, having 
a patriarch in Perſia, and another in Poland. I he other 
make a peculiar ſect, having two patriarchs in Natolia, 
The Armenians are generally accuſed of being Monophy- 
ſites, and only allowing of one nature in Jeſus Chriit. 
As to the Euchariſt, they agree with the Greeks, except 
in this, that they mix no water with their wine, and 


Cie ** | . 
ingredients were 29 lum, gum ammoniac, and 


uſe unleavened bread after the manner of the Loving 
ev 
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They abſtain very rigorouſly from eating of blood, and 
meats ſtrangled, and are much addicted to faſting ; in- 
ſomuch that, from their diſcourſe, one would conclude 
that almoſt their whole religion conſiſted in faſting. 
The monaſtic order is in great repute among them, 
ſince one of their patriarchs introduced that of St. Bahl ; 
but part of them, which have united with the church 
of Rome, have changed their ancient rule, for that of 
the Dominicans. 

ARMENIAN bibles; fee BIBLEs. 

ARMERIUS ; ſee DianTnrvus. 

ARMIGER, e@rmour-bearer, in Modern Writers, denotes a 
title of dignity, rendered in Engliſh by E/quire. 

ARMILAUSA, in Antiguity, a ſhort military coat, reach- 
ing down only to the knee. Aquin. and Pitiſc. Lex. 
Ant. 

It was thus called, as being divided both before and be- 
hind, and only cloſe about the ſhoulders, in ar mos tan- 
tum clauja, quaſi armiclauſa. Ifid. Orig. 1. xix. c. 22. 
The word is ſometimes alſo written armelauſa, armilauſia, 
armicaſia, and armilcaſia. 

ARMILAUSA is alſo applied, in Eccleſiaſtical Writers, to 
the ſcapular of monks and canons ; thus called, on ac- 
count of its hanging from the arms, or ſhoulders. 
Schmid. Lex. Eccleſ. p. 73. 

The ſame habit is vulgarly called patience. 

ARMILLA membraneja is a name given, by ſome ana- 
tomiſts, to the annular ligament. 

ARMILLARY, ARMILLAR1S, in A/rmomy, an epithet 
given to an artificial ſphere, compoſed of a ty of 
metalline circles, repreſentative of the ſeveral circles of 
the mundane ſphere, put together in their natural 
order. 

The word is formed of the Latin armilla, a bracelet. 
Armillary ſpheres eaſe and aſſiſt the imagination to con- 
ceive the conſtitutions of the heavens, and the motions 
of the heavenly bodies. 

Such is that repreſented (Tab. Aftron. fig. 21.)—Where 
P and Q repreſent the poles of the world, AD the 
equator, EL the ecliptic and zodiac, PAGD the meri- 
dian, or the ſolſtitial colure, T the earth, I G the tro- 
pic of cancer, HT the tropic of capricorn, MN the 
arctic circle, OV the antarQtic, N and O the poles of 
the eclipric, and RS the horizon, 

The e ſphere not long ſince conſtructed by Dr. 
Long, in Pembroke-hall, Cambridge, is eighteen feet 
in diameter; and more than thirty perſons may conve- 
niently ſit in it. The lower part of the ſphere inviſible 
in England is cut off; the whole apparatus is ſo con- 
trived, that it may be turned round with as little labour 
as it takes to . up a jack. i 

ARMILLARY trigonometer, an inſtrument firſt contrived by 
Mr Mungo Murray, and improved by Mr. Ferguſon, 
conſiſting of five An viz. meridian, vertical 
circle, horizon, hour circle, and equator; ſo adapted 
to each other by joints and hinges, and ſo graduated 
and divided, as to ſerve for expeditiouſly reſolving many 
problems in altronomy, dialling, and ſpherical trigono- 
metry. For the drawing, deſctiption, and method of 
uſing it, ſee Ferguſon's Lracts, p. 80, &c. 

ARMILLATI milites, thoſe who wore bracelets on their 
left arms, beſtowed or them by their generals, or em- 
perors, Though the term is more frequently applied to 
ſoft and effeminate ſoldiers, who wore bracclcts on 
their arms, not as the rewards of their proweſs, but 
marks of their foppery. Aquin. Lex. 

ARMILUSTRIUM, in Antiquity, a feaſt held among the 
Romans; wherein they ſacrificed, armed at all points, 
and with the ſound of trumpets. 

Some define armiluſtrium to have been a feaſt, wherein 
a general review was made of all the forces in the 
Campus Martius.—But this does not come up to the 
point; for Varro does not derive the word from the 
Latin arma and llt are, le make à review ; but from the 
cuſtom of holding this feaſt in the place where the re- 
views were uſed to be made, or rather from their going 
round the place armed with bucklers. 

The ſacrifice was intended for the proſperity of the 
arms of the people of Rome; and was celebrated on the 
fourteenth of the calends of November. 

ARMINGS, in a ſhip, are the ſame with waſt-clothes, be- 
ing red cloths, hung about the outſides of the ſhip's 
upper-works, fore and aft; and before the cubbridge- 
heads, 

There are ſome alſo hung round the tops, and called 
top-armings. | 

ARMINIANISM, the doctrine of Arminius and of his 
followers. See ARMINIANS, 

ARMINIANS, the followers of Arminius, a celebrated 
miniſter of Amſterdam, and afterwards profeſſor of 
theology in the univerſity of Leyden. Arminius, 
though educated at Geneva, and having imbibed the 
doctrines concerning predeſtination and grace maintain- 


| 
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ed by Calvin, Beza, Zanchius, &c. be 

his doubts concerning them in the year +9 , > pers 
farther * adopted ſentiments more nearl ; 
bling thoſe of the Lutherans, than of the Cha 
After his appointment to the theological chair at py 
he thought it his duty to avow and vindicate the We 
ples which he had embraced; and the freedom we” 
which he publiſhed and defended them, expoſed hi 5 
the reſentment of thoſe that adhered to the theolog 5 
ſyſtem of Geneva, which then prevailed in Holl 1 
but his principal opponent was Gomar, his — 
The controverſy which was thus begun, became 8 
general after the death of Arminius, in the year = 
and threatened to involve the United Provinces in * 
diſcord. The Arminian tenets gained ground * 
mild and favourable treatment of the magiſtrates of 
Holland, and were adopted by ſeveral perſons of * 
and diſtinction. The Calviniſis, or Gemarifts, ag Fa 
were now called, appealed to a national ſynod; accord. 
ingly the ſynod of Dort was convened by order of the 
States General, in 1618, and was compoſed of eccle 1 
ſiaſtical deputies from the United Provinces, as well 6 c 
from the reformed churches of England, Heſſia, Bre. 


men, Switzerland, and the Palatinate. The principal \ 
advocate in favour of the Arminians was Epiſcopius, * 
who at that time was profeſſor of divinity at Leyden n 
It was firſt propoſed to diſcuſs the principal ſubject 1 ＋ 


diſpute, and that the Arminians ſhould be allowed ty 


ſtate and vindicate the grounds on which their opinions 1 
were founded : but ſome difference ariſing as to the pro- fl 
per mode of conducting the debate, the Arminians were ct 
excluded from the afſembly ; their caſe was tried in their th 
abſence ; and they were pronounced guilty of peſtilen- 01 
tial errors, and condenmed as corrupters of the true re. T 
ligion. In conſequence of this deciſion, they were tten- L. 
ed with great ſeverity; they were deprived of all their E 
poſts and employments; their miniſters were ſilenced, AR! 
and their congregations were ſuppreſſed. However, a. AR) 
ter the death of prince Maurice, who had been a violent a 
partizan in favour of the Gemarifls, in the year 1625, the It 
Arminian exiles were reſtored to their former reputation to! 
and tranquillity; and under the toleration of the ſlate, Pi 
they erected churches, and founded a college at An- pl: 
ſterdam, appointing Epiſcopius to be the firſt theological nu 
profeſſor. The Arminian ſyſtem has very much prevailed ea 
in England ſince the time of archbiſhop Laud, and its thi 
yotaries in other countries are very numerous. Je 
The diſtinguiſhing tenets of the Arminians may be con- th: 
prized in the following five articles; relating to predel- thi 
tination, univerſal redemption, the corruption of man, in 
converſion, and perſeverance, With reſpect to the ſirt, Th 
they maintained, That God, from all eternity, deter- ne: 
« mined to beitow ſalvation on thoſe, who he torelav, an 
« would perſevere unto the cr 4 in their faith in Chit thc 
6 Jeſus; and to inflict everlaliing puniſhments on thoſe, cre 
«© who ſhould continue in their unbelief, and reſit, abc 
« unto the end, his divine ſuccours : ſo that election but 
© was conditional, and reprobation in like manner the ml 
4 reſult of foreſeen infidelity, and perſevering wickes tho 
© neſs.” of. 
On the ſecond, the Arminians taught, * That Jelw thr 
« Chriſt, by his ſufferings and death, made an atone- ler 
ment for the ſins of all mankind in general, and 6 * 
& every individual in particular; that, however, none 'ho 
&© hut thoſe who believe in him, can be partakers dd of 
their divine bencſit.“ thr 
On the third article, they held, © That true faith canno tha 
& proceed from the exerciſe of our natural facu!ues 40 ſha 
« powers, nor from the force and operation of itt 5 
« will; ſince man, in conſequence of his natural ch. an 
« ruption, is incapable eicher of thinking or doing a = 
« good thing; and that therefore it is neceflary, in . . 
& der to his converſion and ſalvation, that he be rege- * 
„ nerated and renewed by the operation of the Koi 5 
« Ghoſt, which is the gift of God through Je 5 
«Chrilt.” a 
Fourthly, “ That this divine grace, or 2 of bo lr 
Holy Ghoſt, begins and perfects every thung 


* can be called good in man, and con equenty 
„good works are to be attributed to God alone; a 
* nevertheleſs, this grace is offered to all, and does 
force men to aQt againſt their inclination, but maſ n 
ce reſiſted, and rendered ineffectual, by the PT 
* will of the impenitent ſinner,” —Some modern 
nians interpret this and the laſt article with 2 
latitude, | v6) oh 
Fifthly, „ That God gives to the truly faithfu 1 
« are regenerated by his grace, the means ot fing 
« ing themſelves in this f 


greuct 


part of this article, their followers uniformly u 


« fcit their ſtate of grace, and die in their ſins. 1 
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(ern ſyſtem of Ar mintani m likewiſe, founded on 
The l plan projected y Arminius himſelf, as 
rom a patſage in his laſt will, extends the limits 
appears fron, 8 church, and relaxes the bonds of fra. 
her) mmunion in ſuch a manner, that Chriſtians of 
1 and denominations, whatever their ſentiments 
1 de may be, papiſts excepted, may be formed 
and 75 een body, and live together in brother! 
8 — — But, in order to avoid the reproac 
ren altogether unconnected by any common prin- 
* * Epiſcopius drew up a confeſſion of faith, ex- 
ned for the moſt part in words and phraſes of Holy 
oy 8 which the Arminians have generally adopted, 
— not enjoined upon them by any authoritative 
hlication. 
3 are alſo called Remonſtrants, from an 
humble petition intitled their Remonſtrance, which, in 
the year 1610, they addreſſed to the States of Holland. 
Their principal writers are, Arminius, Epiſcopius, 
Vorſtius, Grotius, Curcellæus, Limborch, Le Clerc, and 
Wetſtein; not to mention many others, of more modern 
date. Brandt's Hiſt. of the Reformation in the Netherlands; 
and Moſheim's Eecleſ. Hiſt. by Dr. Maclean, vol. V. 
\RMISTICE, ARM1STITIUM, a ſhort truce, or a ceſſa- 
| tion of arms for a ſmall time. 
\N.MOISIN, in Commerce, a filk ſtuff, or kind of taffety, 
of an indifferent goodneſs 3 made at Lyons, and at ſe- 
veral places in Italy. There are half armoiſins, made at 
Avignon, which are of inferior quality, and leſs price 
than the others. Some pretend that the word armoiſin 
comes from the Italian armeſino; or that thoſe ſilks were 
thus called, becauſe there were coats of arms delineated 
on the cloths in which they were wrapped. ; 
There is alſo a taffety of this name manuſactured in the 
Eaſt Indies; but of an inferior quality to thoſe made in 
Europe. 
ARMONITAC ; fee Sat AMMONIAC. g 
MONICA is a name which Dr. Franklin has given to 
a muſical inſtrument conſtructed with drinking-glaſſes. 
It is well known, that a drinking-glaſs yields a ſweet 
tone, by paſſing a wet finger round its brim. Mr. 
Puckeridge, of Ireland, was the firſt who thought of 
playing tunes formed of theſe tones. He collected a 
number of glaſſes of different ſizes, fixed them near 
each other on a table, and tuned them by putting into 
them water, more or leſs, as each note required. Mr. 
Delaval, F. R. 8. made an inſtrument in imitation of 
that which was contrived by Mr. Puckeridge; and from 


4 


this inſtrument, Dr. Franklin took the hint of conſtruct- 


ing his armonica. 
The glaſſes for this muſical inſtrument, are blown as 
near as poſſible in the form of hemiſpheres, having cach 
an open neck or ſocket in the middle. The thickneſs of 
the glaſs near the brim is about one tenth of an inch, in- 
creaſing towards the neck, which in the largeſt glaſſes is 
about an inch deep, and an inch and a half wide within; 
but theſe dimenſions leflen, as the ſize of the glaſſes di- 
miniſhes, only obſerving that the neck of the ſmalleſt 
mould not be ſhorter than half an inch. The diameter 
of the largeſt glaſs is nine inches, and that of the ſmalleſt 
three inches: between theſe there are twenty-three dif- 
ſerent fizes, differing from each other a quarter of an 
inch in diameter. For makin a ſingle inſtrument, there 
ſhould be at leaſt fix glaſſes blown of each ſize, and out 
of theſe, thirty-ſeven glaſſes (which are ſufficient for 
three octaves with all the ſemitones) may be found, 
that will either yield the note required, or one a little 
ſharper, and fitting ſo well into each other, as to taper 
regularly from the largeſt to the ſmalleſt. The glaſles 
being choſen, and the note for which each glaſs is in- 
tended being marked upon it with A they are 
to be tuned by diminiſhing the thickneſs of thoſe that 
are too ſharp, which is done by grinding them round 
m the neck towards the brim, comparing, by means 
0 2 welk-tuned harpſichord, the tone drawn from the 
5 3 dy your finger, with the note you want, as ſounded 


15 the correſponding ſtring of the harpſichord. The 


of laſs in the inſtrument is G, a little below the reach 
ee. mmon voice, and the higheſt G, including three 
* . octaves : and they are diſtinguiſhed by painting 
Pee N parts of the glaſſes within ſide, every ſemi- 
3 * and the other notes of the octave with the 
the = matic colours; ſo that glaſſes of the ſame colour 
1 ne excepted) are always oCtaves to cach other. 
3 e are tuned, they are to be fixed on a 
thickeſt... e of hard iron, an inch in diameter at the 
ſmaller = and tapering to a quarter of an inch at the 
fitted wick or this purpoſe, the neck of each glaſs is 
theſe code projecting a little without the neck; 
ters, accor pertorated with holes of different diame- 
Part of it bes to the dimenſion of the ſpindle in that 
aabere they are to be fixed. The glaſſes are all 


ed with; 
en within one another; the largeſt on the biggeſt 
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end of the ſpindle, with the neck outwards ; the next in 
ſize is put into the other, leaving about an inch of its 
brim above the brim of the firſt; and the others are put 
on in the ſame order. From theſe expoſed parts of each 
glaſs, the tone is drawn, by laying a finger upon one of 
them, as the ſpindle and laſſes turn round. The ſpin- 
dle thus prepared, is fixed horizontally in the middle of 
a box, and made to turn on braſs gudgeons at cach end. 
A ſquare ſhank comes from its thickeſl end through the 
box, on which ſhank a wheel is fixed by a ſcrew: this 
will ſerve, like a fly, to make the motion equable, 
when the ſpindle is turned by the foot like a ſpinning- 
wheel. The wheel is eighteen inches in diameter, and 
conceals near its circumference about twenty-five pounds 
of lead, and may be made of mahogany. An ivory pin 
is fixed in the face of the wheel, about four 4 8 
from the axis; over which is put the loop of the ſtring, 
that comes up from the moveable ſtep to give it motion. 
The box is about three feet long, eleven inches wide at 
the biggeſt end, and five inches at the ſmalleſt end : it 
is made with a lid, which opens at the middle of its 
height, and turns up by back-hinges. The inſtrument, 
thus completed, ſtands on a neat frame with four legs. 
This inſtrument is played upon by fitting before it, as 
before the keys of a harpſichord, turning the ſpindle 
with the foot, and wetting the glaſſes now and then 
with a ſpunge and clean water. 'The fingers ſhould be 
firſt ſoaked in water, and rubbed occaſionally with fine 
chalk, to make them catch the glaſs, and bring out the 
tone more readily. Different parts may be played toge- 
ther, by uſing both hands; and the tones are beſt drawn 
out, when the glaſſes turn from the ends of the fingers, 
not when they turn te them. 

The advantages of this inſtrument, ſays Dr. Franklin, 
are, that its tones are incomparably ſweet beyond thoſe 
of any other; that they may be ſwelled and ſoftened at 
pleaſure, by ſtronger or weaker preſſures of the finger, 
and continued to any length : and when it is once well 
tuned, it never again wants tuning. Franklin's Letters, 
&c. on Philoſophical Subjects, p. 428. 


ARMOR, or Armour, a defenſive habit, wherewith to 


cover and ſecure the body from the attacks of an enemy. 
In ancient ſtatutes this is frequently called HARNEss. 
Parts of armer are, the buckler, cuiraſs, helmet, coat 
of mail, gantlet, &c. 

A complete armor anciently conſiſted of a caſque or 
helm, a gorget, cuiraſs, gantlets, taſſes, braſſets, cuiſhes, 
and covers for the legs, to which the ſpurs were faſten- 
ed. — This they called armor cap-a-fpiez and was the wear 
of the cavaliers, and men at arms. 

The infantry had only part of it; viz. a pot or head- 
piece, a cuiraſs, and taſſes; but all light. —Laſtly, the 
horſes themſelves had their armer, wherewith to cover 
the.head and neck. 

Of all this furniture of war, ſcarce any thing is now 
retained, except the cuiraſs ; the gorget or neck-piece, 
worn by officers, being at preſent only a badge of ho- 
nour, and of no defence. 

The gallantry of going to the battle naked, without any 
defenſive armor, prevailed fo far, that the French, during 
the reign of Louis XIV. were obliged to be continually 
iſſuing ordonnances to reſtrain itz in conſequence of 
which, the general officers, and thoſe of the cavalry, 
were obliged to reſume the cuiraſs, which yet has been 
but ill obſerved. | 


ARMOR, Ceat, is the eſcutcheon of any perſon, or family, 


with its ſeveral charges, and other furniture; as man- 
tling, creſt, ſupporters, motto, &c. 

Thus we ſay, a gentleman of coat-armor ; meaning one 
who bears arms. 


ARMORACIA, in Betary, a name given by the ancients 


to a kind of RADISH. Pliny mentions it, but his ac- 
count is very unſatisfactory. 


ARMORIAL, ſomething that relates to arms, or heraldry. 


In this ſenſe we ſay an armerial figure, armorial bearing, 
armorial enſign, ho armorial lily of France, armorial 
lion or leopard of England, &c. 


ARMORIAL is alſo a title given to ſeveral books, which 


contain the arms of a number of perfons of quality. 


In this ſenſe, we meet with the French armorial, the 
Spaniſh armorial, &c. 


ARMORIC, or AREmoR1c, ſomething that belongs to 


the province of Bretagne, or Britany, in France. 

The name Armorica was anciently given to all the 
northern and weſtern coaſt of Gaul, from the Pyreneans 
to the Rhine ; under which name it was even known in 
Cæſar's time. Cæſ. de Bell. Gall. lib. vii. cap. 14. 


ARMoRIC, abſolutely uſed, denotes the language in uſe 


among the inhabitants of Britany. 
'The EY uſually call this language Bas-breton z com- 
ounded, ſays M. Menage, of er, upon, and mor, ſea. 


e Armoric is a dialect of the Welch, and ſiſter of the 


Corniſh ms 
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The inhabitants of Britany, of Cornwall, and of Wales, 
formerly underſtood each other's ſpeech; though conſi- 
derable diverſities have crept in between theſe languages, 
ſince their ſeparation from each other. 

The inhabitants of Britany, Mr. Lluyd obſerves, by 
their intercourſe with the French, have much altered 
their ancient orthography ; beſides that there are ſeveral 
words in the Armoric which have no affinity with the 
Welch; and that both the Armoric and Corniſh retain ſeveral 
ancient words and phraſes which are loſt in the Welch. 
Julian Manoir, a Jeſuit, has publiſhed an Armoric gram- 
mar and vocabulary in French, which has been tranſ- 
lated into Engliſh by Mr. Williams, and publiſhed with 
notes by Mr. Lluyd. In Archzol. tit. 3. & 4. p. 180, 
&c. Before him, Yvon Quillivere had publithed an 
Armoric vocabulary at Paris, 1521. 

Toland has given a catalogue of ſeveral Armoric words, 
which prove to be Iriſh; alſoa vocabulary Armoricand Iriſh. 

ARMOURER, a maker of arms, or armour. 

The Roman armourers were diſpoſed in certain places in 
the empire, it being forbid either to ſell, or buy, or make 
arms elſewhere. They were exempt from all offices, 
and taxes, and received a ſalary from the public. 
When once they had taken the employment on them- 
ſelves, neither they, nor their children, were allowed to 
quit it. To prevent this, they had a kind of note, or 
ſtigma, impreſſed on the arm, whereby they might be 
known. It any of them fled, or ſecreted their ware, 
the reſt were obliged to anſwer for him; on account of 
which, the effects of ſuch as died without a legal heir 
went to the college. 
There were fifteen armamentaries, or repoſitories of arms, 
in the Eaſtern empire, placed near the frontiers, and 
nineteen in the Weſtern. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. 

ARMOURER of a ſhip, a perſon whoſe office is to take care 
that the arms be in a condition fit for ſervice. 

ARMORY, or ARMovuRy, a ſtore-houſe of arms, or a place 
wherein military habiliments are kept, to be ready for uſe. 
There are armories in the Lower, and in all arſcnals, ci- 
tadels, caſtles, &c. 

ARMORY is alſo uſed for a branch of HERALDRY ; being 
the knowledge of coat-armors, as to their blazons, and 
various intendments. 

ARM pit. See AXILLA. 

ARMS, AR MA, in a general ſenſe, includes all kinds of 
weapons, whether for defence, or offence. 

Nicod derives the word from the Latin phraſe, qr0d 
operiant arms, becauſe they cover the ſhoulders or ſides ; 
but Varro derives ma, ab arcendo, eo quod arceant hoſles. 
It is ſuppoſed, that the firſt artificial arms were of wood, 
and were only employed againſt beaſts ; and that Belus, 
the ſon of Nimrod, was the firſt that waged war: 
whence, according to ſome, came the appellation bel- 
lum.—Diodorus Siculus takes Belus to be the fame with 
Mars, who firſt trained ſoldiers up to battle. 

Arms of \tone, and even of * appear to have been 
uſed before they came to iron and ſteel. Joſephus aſſures 
us, that the patriarch Joſeph firſt taught the uſe of iron 
arms in Egypt, arming the troops of Pharaoh with a 
caſque and buckler. 

What contributed moſt to render the Romans maſters 
of the world, was, that having ſucceſſively warred 
againſt all nations, they conſtantly renounced their own. 
methods, arms, &c. whenever they met with better. 
Thus Romulus, during his war with the Sabins, a bold 
and warlike nation, adopted their broad buckler, in lieu 
of the ſmall Argian buckler, which he had uſed till that 
time. Monteſq. Conſid. ſur les Cauf. de la Grand. des 
Rom. chap. 1. p. 2. ſeq. 

The principal arms of the ancient Britons were hatchets, 
ſcythes, lances, ſwords, and bucklers : the Saxons, &c. 
brought in the halbard, bow, arrows, arbalets, &c. 

By the ancient laws of England, every man was obliged ; 
to bear arms, except the judges and clergy. Under 
Henry VIII. it was exprefly enjoined on all perſons to 
be regularly inſtructed, even from their tender years, in 
the exerciſe of the arms then in uſe ; viz. the long bow 
and arrows; and to be provided with a certain number 
of them. 33 H. 8. 

AR us, ARMA, in Law, are extended to any thing which 
a man takes in his hand in his wrath, to caſt at, or ſtrike 
another. So Crompton— Armorum appellatio non ubique 
ſeuta, & gladios, & galeas fignificat, ſed & fuſtes & lapides. 
See Vi & Armis. | 
By the common law, it.is an offence for perſons to go 
or ride armed with dangerous weapons: but gentlemen 

may wear common armour, according to their quality, 

&c. zd Inſt. The king may prohibit force of arms, 

and puniſh offenders according to law; and herein eve 

ſubject is bound to be aiding. Stat. 7 Edw. 1. None 
ſhall come with force and arms before the king's juſtices, 
nor ride armed in affray ofthe peace, onpain to forfeit their 
armour, and to ſuffer impriſonment, &c. 2 Ed. 3. c. 3. | 


ARM 


The importation of arms and ammunition are 


by 1 Jac. 2. c. 8. and by 1 W. and M. r bit 
Proteſtant ſubjects may have arms for their — c, 4 


likewiſe, arms, &c. ſhipped after prohibj 
feited, by 29 Geo. 1. 8 ſec. . 882 
Arms of off ence in uſe among us at preſent, are 
iſtol, muſquet, bayonet, pike, &c. Caps, 
The arms of the Highlanders are, the broad ſw 
gets 1 — whinyar or durk, &c. ond, ur 
There are ſeveral acts of parliament ifarm; 
Highlands; ſee 1 Geo. * 8 8 1 the 
19 Geo. 2. e. 39. 21 Geo. 1. e. Ca 
C. 22. and 29. - n 
. of defence. See ARMOR. 
ire=ARMS are thoſe charged with powder ; 
are cannon, mortars, add hey 3 — — Ka 
bines, piſtols, and even bombs, granadoes —_—_ pres 
For the rebound or refilition of fire-arms, fee Re — 
In the Hiſtory of the Royal Academy for the ge 
we have an account of ſome experiments ade 7 
fire arms differently loaded, by M. Caflini 3 
other things he obſerves, that by loading the yi ws, 
Pg? , * ing the piece with 
a ball which is ſomewhat leſs than the calibre; 
only laying a little gunpowder below the ball = 
good deal above it, it will yield a vehement noiſe N 
ave no ſenſible effect or impulſe on the ball. 2 
This he takes to have been all the ſecret of thoſe peo. 
who pretended to fell the art of rendering one's uy 
vulnerable, or ſhot-proof. wes 
ARms, baſs of, was a kind of combat in uſe 
ancient cavaliers. 

Akts, and of. — A fland of arms ſignifies a muſquet, 
bayonet, a ſword, belt, and cartridge-box. 
Arms of parade, or courteſy, were thoſ. uſed in the ancient 
juſts, and tournaments; which were commonly unſkol 
lances, ſwords without edge or point, wooden ſword, 
and even canes. ; 
Ak us denote the natural weapons, or parts of deſence, a 
beaſts; asclaws, teeth, tuſks oſelephants, heaks of bird: & 
ARMS are alſo uſed figuratively for the profeſlion of 1 fo 
dier.—Thus we ſay, he was bred to arm. See Fra 

TERNITY, Law, PLACE, SUSPENSION of arms. 
ARMs, or ARMORIES, are alſo uſed, in Heraldry, fo 
marks of dignity and honour, regularly compoſed dt 
certain figures and colours, given or authorized by {> 
vereigns, and borne in banners, ſhields, coats, &c. fir 
the diſtinction of perſons, families, and ſtates; and 
aſſing by deſcent to poſterity. 
hey are called arms, in regard they are borne principal! 
on the buckler, cuiraſs, banners, and other apparatus 
war.— They are alſo called coars of arms, coat 
&c. becauſe anciently embroidered on ſur-coats, &c. 
Some will have the name to have been firſt occaſone! 
bythe ancient knights, who in their juſts and tournamens 
bore certain marks (which were frequently their mi- 
treſs's favours) in their armour, i. e. their helms « 
ſhield, to diſtinguiſh them from each other. 
There has been a great diſpute, among the learned 
about the origin of arms.—Favyn will have them to hai 
been from the beginning of the world; Segoin, fron 
the time of Noah ; others, from that of Ofiris, which 
ſupported by ſome paſſages in Diodorus Siculus. 5 
again, from the example of the patriarch Jacob, vt 
when he bleſſed his ſons, gave them marks of diſtin 
which the twelve tribes ; ane on their enſigus; other 
from the times of the Hebrews, becauſe arms were g 
to Moſes, Joſhua, the twelve tribes, David, &c. 
Others will have them to have taken their riſe in ® 
heroical age, and under the empires of the Ah 
Medes, and Perſians ; building upon the accu 4 
Philoſtratus, Xenophon, and Quintus Curtius. a 
Some pretend that the uſe of arms, and the rules . 
BLAZON, were regulated by Alexander. Others 8 
have them to have ad their original under the empr* 
of Auguſtus; others, during the inundations = * 
Goths ; and others, under the empire of Charlemag” 
Chorier obſerves, that, among the ancient Gauls, ” 
man bore a mark on his buckler, by the ſight wy 
he might be known to his fellows; and hence be * 
the original of the arms of noble families. Camden F 
obſerved ſomething like this of the ancient Picts, . 
Britons, who, going naked to the wars, Pate * 
bodies with BLAZoNs, and figures of divers 7 
which he ſuppoſes to have been different u 14 
families, as they fought divided by kindreds 
Spelman ſays, that the Saxons, Danes, a" - 
firſt brought arms from the North into England“ 
thence into France. 1 inn 
Upon the whole, it is certain, that, from 2 amo! 
morial, there have been ſymbolical marks in _ zz Of 


tion 3 are for. 


the ſ word, 


among the 


men, to diſtinguiſh them in armies, and to 1 
naments for ſhields and enſigns; but theſe ret 86 
uſed arbitrarily as devices, emblems, hieroglyP 11 


1 


= 


ARM 


lar armories, like vürs, which are he- 
and were _— the nobility of a houſe, regulated 


itary Mar i 
— to the rules of HERALDRY, and authorized 


16 A 
Nee Marius, even the EAGLE was not the conſtant 


Roman army; but they bore in their 
_ 54 3 leopard, SA eagle, indifferently, ac- 
— fancy of the generals. 
cording to the Iancy ich 1 
The ſame diverſity has been obſerved with regard to the 
French and Engliſh z on which account, authors are 
divided when they ſpeak of the ancient arms of thoſe 
3 effect, it appears, from all the beſt au- 
tors, that the armories of houſes, as well as the double 
— ins of families, were not known before the year 
1000. And ſeveral have even endeavoured to prove, 
that the uſe of arms did not begin till the time of the firſt 
croiſades of the Chriſtians in the Eaſt. : 
The truth is, it appears to have been the ancient tourna- 
ments that occaſioned the fixing of armories. : 
Henry the Fowler, who regulated the tournaments in 
Germany, was the firſt who introduced theſe marks of 
honour, which appear to be of an older ſtanding in Ger- 
many, than any other part of Europe. — It was then that 
coars of arms were firſt inſtituted ; which were a kind 
of livery compoſed of ſeveral bars, fillets, and colours ; 
whence came the feſs, bend, pale, chruron, and lezenge ; 
which were ſome of the firſt elements of ARMORIES. 
See BEN D, CRoss, FEss, &c.—Thoſe who had never 
been concerned in any tournament, had no arms, though 
they were gentlemen. 
Such of the nobility and gentry as croſſed the ſea, in the 
expeditions to the Hol Land, alſo aſſumed theſe tokens 
of honour to diſtinguiſh themſelves. 
Before theſe times, we find nothing upon ancient tombs 
but croſſes, with Gothic inſcriptions, and repreſentations 
of the perſons deceaſed. The tomb of pope Clement 
IV. who died in 1268, is the firſt whereon we find any 
arms; nor do they appear on any coins ſtruck before 
the year 1336. We meet with figures, it is true, much 
more ancient, both in ſtandards, and on medals; but 
neither cities nor princes ever had arms in form : nor 
does any author make mention of blazoning before that 
time. 
Originally, none but the nobility had a right of bearing 
arms; but king Charles V. having ennobled the Pariſians, 
by his charter in 1371, he permitted them to bear 
arms : from whoſe example, the more eminent citizens 
of other places did the like. 
Camden refers the original of hereditary arms in Eng- 
land, to the time of the firſt Norman kings. He ſays, 
their uſe was not eſtabliſhed till the reign of king Henry 
III. and inſtances in ſeveral of the moſt conſiderable fa- 
milies in England, wherein, till that time, the fon al- 
ways bore different arms from the father. About the 
ſame time it became the cuſtom here in England, for 
private gentlemen to bear arms; borrowing them from 
the lords of whom they held in fee, or to whom they 
were the moſt devoted. See BeARiNGs. 

Ak us, at preſent, follow the nature of titles, which be- 
ing made hereditary, theſe are alſo become ſo, being the 
ſereral marks for diſtinguithing of families and kindreds, 
as names are of perſons and individuals. 

Arms make the object of the art of HERALDRY. 

Axus are variouſly. diſtinguiſhed by the Heralds. 


ARMS of alliance, are thoſe which families, or private per- 


ſons, join to their own, to denote the alliances which 
they have contracted by marriage. 
ARMS, affumptive, are ſuch as a man has a right to aſſume 
of himſelf, in virtue of ſome gallant action. 
As, if a man who is no gentleman of blood, nor has 
coat armour, takes a gentleman, lord, or prince, pri- 
loner in any lawful war; he becomes entitled to bear 
the ſhield of ſuch priſoner, and enjoy it to him and his 
heirs —The foundation hereof is that principle in Mili- 
ter Law, that the dominion of things taken in lawful 
War, paſſes to the conqueror. 
us, canting, are thoſe wherein the figures bear an allu- 
on to the name of the family.—Such are thoſe of the 
family of La Tour in Auvergne, who bear a tower; that 
of the family of Prado in Spain, whoſe field is a 
meadow, 
authors hold theſe the moſt noble and * —— as 
» mewn by an infinity of inſtances produced by father 
ee and Menetrier.— They are much debaſed, 
a come to partake of the REBUs. _ ; 
wa q charged, are ſuch as retain their ancient integrity 
value, with the addition of ſome new honourable 


en f . 
n or BEARING, in conſideration of ſome noble 


RMs . . . "7 .* 
ls of community, are thoſe of biſhopricks, cities, univer- 


b 1 
dies, and other bodies corporate. 


— — 


Rus = 
of conceſſizn, or augmentation of honour, are either 
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ARM 


entire arms, or elſe one or more figures given by princes; 


as a reward for ſome extraordinary ſervice. 


ARMS of dominion, ate thoſe which emperors, kings, and 


ſovereign ſtates bear; being annexed to. the territories 
which they poſſeſs. Thus the three lions are the arms 
of England; the fleurs de ys thoſe of France, &c. 


ARMS of family, or paternal arms, are ſuch as belong to a 


particular family, and which no other perſon has a right 
to afſume, 


ARMs, full, or entire, are ſuch as retain their primitive 


purity, integrity, or value; without any alterations, di- 

minutions, abatements, or the like. 

It is a rule, that the ſimpler and leſs diverſified the arms, 

the more noble and ancient they are.—PFor this reaſon, 

Garcias Ximenes, firſt king of 1 and his ſuc- 

ceſſors for ſeveral ages, bore only GIL ESs, without any 

figure at all. 

The arms of princes of the blood, of all younger ſons, 

and junior families, are not pure, and full; but diſtin- 
uiſhed and diminiſhed by proper differences, &c. See 
IFFERENCE, &c. 


Ak Ms of patronage, are thoſe which governors of provinces, 


lords of manors, &c. add to their family arms, in token 
of their peculiar ſuperiority and juriſdiction. See alſo 
PATRONAGE. 


ARMs of pretenſion, are thoſe of ſuch kingdoms or territories 


to which a prince or lord has ſome claim, and which he 
adds to his own, though the kingdoms or territories be 
— by a foreign prince, or other lord. Thus the 

ings of England have quartered the arms of France 
with their own, ever ſince the claim of Edward III. to 
that kingdom, in 1330. 


ARMs of ſucceſſion, are aſſumed by thoſe who inherit 


eſtates, manors, &c. by will, intail, or donation, and 
which they either impale or quarter with their own arms. 


ARMs are alſo ſaid to be parted, couped, quartered, &c. 


Sce PARTI, &c. 

Arms are ſaid to be falſe and irregular, when there is 
ſomething in them contrary to the eſtabliſhed rules of 
HERALDRY.—As, when metal is put on metal, or co- 
lour on colour, &c. 

The laws, and other affairs of arms, with the cognizance 
of offences committed therein, belong, among us, to 
the earl-marſhal, and college of arms. Sce CoLLEGE 
of arms. 


AR us, in Falconry, denote the legs of an hawk, from the 


thigh to the foot. See HAWKING, 


ARMs, king at. Sec KING at arms. 

ARMs, herald at. See HERALD. 

AR us, pourſutvant at. See POURSUIVANT; 

ARMY, a large body of ſoldiers, conſiſting of horſe and 


foot, under the command of a general, with ſeveral 
ranks of ſubordinate officers under him. 
An army conſiſts of ſquadrons and battalions, and is uſu- 
ally divided into three corps; which are ranged in three 
lines. The firſt line is called the van- guard; the ſecond, 
the main body; and the third, the rear-guard, or body of 
reſerve.— The middle of each line is poſſeſſed by foot 
the cavalry forms the wings on the right and left; and 
ſometimes they alſo place ſquadrons of horſe in the in- 
tervals between the battalions. 
When the army is ranged in order of battle, there are 
five feet diſtance between the horſes, and three between 
the foot. But in the ſhock the file contracts, and its 
front leſſens almoſt to one half, 
In each line the battalions are diſtant from each other 
about 180 feet, a diſtance about equal to the extent of 
their front; and the ſame holds of the ſquadrons, which 
are about 300 feet diſtant, the extent of their own front. 
Theſe intervals are left for the ſquadrons and battalions 
of the ſecond line, to range themſelves 2 the in- 
tervals of the firſt line; and thoſe of the third line, 
againſt the intervals of the ſecond; that both the one 
and the other may march more readily through theſe 
ſpaces to the enemy. | 

here are uſually 300 feet left between the firſt line and 
the ſecond, and 600 between the ſecond line and the 
third; that there may be room to rally when the ſqua- 
drons and battalions are broke. Sauv. Nouv. Ecol. 
Milit. p. 266. ; 
Long experience has ſhewn, that in Europe, a prince 
with a million of ſubjects cannot keep an army of above 
ten thouſand men, without ruining himſelf. It was 
otherwiſe in the ancient republics : the proportion of 
ſoldiers to the reſt of the people, which is now as about 
one to an hundred, might then be as about one to eight. 
The reaſon ſeems owing to that equal partition of lands, 
which the ancient founders of commonwealths made 


among their ſubjects ; ſo that every man had a conſider . 
able property to defend, and had means to defend it 


with. Whereas, among us, the lands and riches of 
a nation being — among a few, the reſt have no way 
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$f fubſiſting, but by trades, arts, and the like: and 
have neither any free property to defend, nor means to 
enable them to go to war in defence of it, without ſtarv- 
ing their families. A large part of our people are either 
artiſans or ſervants, and ſo only miniſter to the luxury 
and effeminacy of the great. While the equality of 
lands ſubſiſted, Rome, though only a little ſtate, being 
refuſed the ſuccours which the Latins were obliged to 
furniſh after the taking of the city in the conſulate of 
Camillus, preſently raiſed ten legions within their own 
walls: which was more, Livy aſſures us, than they were 
able to do in his time, though maſters of the greateſt 
part of the world. A full proof, adds the hiſtorian, 
that we are not grown ſtronger z and that what ſwells 
our city is only luxury, and the means and effects of it. 
Vid. Liv. Dec. 1. lib. 7. and Confid. ſur les Cauſ. de la 
Grand. des Rom. chap. iii. p. 24. 

Our armies anciently were a ſort of militia, compoſed 
chieſly of the vaſſals and tenants of the lords. 

When each company had ſerved the number of days or 
months enjoined by their tenure, or the cuſtoms of the 
fees they held, they returned home. See TENURE, 
Fee, &c. 

The armies of the empire conſiſt of divers bodies of 
troops, furniſhed by the ſeveral circles. See EMPIRE, 
and CIRCLE. 

The groſs of the French armies, under the Merovingian 
race, conſiſted of infantry. Under Pepin and Charle- 


magne, the armies conſiſted almoſt equally of cavalry | 


and foot: but ſince the declenfion of the Carlovingian 
line, the fees being become hereditary, the national 
armies, ſays Le Gendre, are chiefly cavalry. 

The armies of the Grand Signior conſiſt chiefly of JANI- 
SARIES, SPAHIS, and TIMARIOTS. 

ARMY, naval, is a number of ſhips of war, equipped and 
manned with ſailors and marines, under the command 
of an admiral, with other inferior ofhcers under him. 

Army of obſervation, is employed by beſiegers, to prevent 
relief being brought into a place, or the ſiege being 
raiſed by the enemy. 

Army, royal, is an army marching with heavy cannon ; 
capable of beſieging a ſtrong, well-fortified city. 

For the diſeaſes incident to armizs, fee DisEASE, Came, 
GARRISON, HosPiTAL, SOLDIER, &c. 

ARNABOS, in the Materia Medica, a name of an aroma- 

tic drug, deſcribed by Paulus ZEgineta, and other of 
the Greek phyſicians, and ſuppoſed to be the ſame with 
the zarnab of Aviſenna, that is, with the CArRPEsIA of 
the more ancient Greek writers. 
'This was a drug much uſed as an aromatic and cordial, 
and allowed in many caſes to be a good ſubſtitute for 
CINNAMON. It was the young ſhoots of the cuBee- 
tree, or ſomething of that kind. 

ARNALDIA, in Phy/ic, a flow malignant kind of diſeaſe, 

frequent formerly in England; the moſt diſtinguiſhing 
ſymptom whereof was a falling of the hair. 
Authors are much at a loſs for the nature and kind of 
this diſcaſe, which appears to have been peculiar to our 
country. From the deſcription given of it in an ancient 
chronicle, Mollerus concludes it to have been a ſpecies 
of the venereal diſeaſe, as that diſtemper appeared in 
thoſe days in this country. ; 

ARNICA, in Botany, a genus of the fyngene/ia polygamia ſu- 
per flua claſs. Its characters are, that it hath a compound 
flower; the borders or rays being compoſed of many 
female florets, which ſpread open; the diſk or middle 
hath many hermaphrodite flowers, which are tubulous, 
and have each five ſhort Hamina. In the hermaphrodite 
flowers, the germen is ſituated below the flower, which 
afterwards becomes a ſingle oblong ſeed, crowned with 
long ſlender down. There are two ſpecies; which grow 
on the Alps, and in the northern parts of Europe. 
There is another arnica, which Neumann calls ſchwee- 
denſis, that is, a ſpecies of the after, P. 361. 

Pr. Bruckner recommends the decoction of arnica vera, 
or PLAVIENS1s, in feveriſh diſorders, accompanied with 
hemorrhages, efloreſcentiz, &c. 

Neumann ſays, the flowers and leaves are emetic, or 
purgative z and it is ſaid, he adds, that an infuſion of 
them 1s remarkably ſerviceable for reſolving coagulated 
blood from falls, &c. and in obſtructions of different 
kinds. He gives alſo the chemical hiſtory of this ſpecies 
of DORONICUM, P. 356. 

ARNODI, in Az:uguity, the ſame with RHAPsoD1. 

The word is compounded of ass, a lamb, which was 
their uſual reward; and wy, ſong, or ſinging. 

ARNOLDISTS, ARNALD1sTs, in the twelfth century; 
ſo called from their chief, Arnold of Breſſe, who was 
a great declaimer againſt the wealth and vices of the 
clergy 3 and who is alſo charged with preaching againſt 
baptiſm, and the euchariſt. 

After raiſing great diſturbances at Breſſe and Rome, he 
was burnt at this latter place in 1155, and his aſhes caſt 


ARO 


into the Tiber,—His diſciples were alſo cal 
or Poplicani. : 15 Pulli, 

ARNO TTA, in Botany, a name given by the peaſa 
Burgundy, and many other places, to 6 
which they frequently turn up, from five or fix — 
depth, in plowing the ground. They carefully coll 
theſe, and eat them, after roaſting in the aſhes 
otherwiſe z by which ſort of cooking they . or 
taſte of a cheſnut, and are found to be a very wholf, 
and nouriſhing food. They are blackiſh on the — 
and white within, and are of the ſize of a ſmall walnut 
2 are common in the north of Scotland, and called 
arnors, 

ARNULPHIN, Arnulphinus, 
and an half, current 
century, Du-Cange. 

AROBE, by ſome ſpelt and pronounced arrabe; in 8 
arreba ;, in the language of Peru, arrove : a wei t uſed 
in Spain, Portugal, Goa, Brazil, and chroughom al 
Spaniſh America. All theſe arobes are ſcarcely like 
each other but in name, being very different in weight, - 
and in their proportion to the weights of other countries 
The arobe of Madrid, and almoſt all over Spain, weighs 
twenty-five Spaniſh pounds, 

AROLEC, the name of a weight, in uſe in ſome part of 
America, and in quantity equal to twenty-five poundz 
of our weight. 

AROMA is, by ſome authors, particularly applied to de. 
note MYRRH. 

AROMA Germanicum, a denomination given by Platerus to 
ELECAMPANE, 

Some writers give the title aroma Germanicum to JUS1- 
PER-berries, on account of the great eſteem they are in 
among that people, for their ſpicy, warm qualities; in 
_—_ reſpect they are by many preferred to ginger 

AROMA phileſophorum, is uſcd by ſome for sAFTROx. 
Others give the appellation of aroma philsſephorum to 
Paracelſus's AROPH. 

AROMATIC, ARromATICUs, is underſtood of a drug, 
plant, or the like, which yields a briſk fragrant ſmell, 
and a warm {picy taſte, 

The word is formed of apoua, which is compounded of 
«pt, Very, and edu, Or ogun, ſmell. 

AROMATICS, or AROMATIC medicnes, are either ſample or 
compound. — To this claſs belong molt cardiac, cephalic, 
and carminative remedies, with many ſtomachic ones, 
Of this kind are frankincenſe, ſtorax, benjoin, cinna- 
mon, mace, cloves, nutmeg, pepper, &c.— Such allo 
are lavender, marjoram, ſage, thyme, roſemary, &c. 
The peculiar qualities of aromatics reſide in their eflential 
oils, and reſinous parts. The more eſſential oil any we- 
getable affords, the weaker the oil is, and vice vs. 
The taſte and pungency of ſome of them reſide in the 
oil, and of others of them in a fixt gummy relinous 
matter. | 
Powders which have arematic, or other acrid particles in 
them, not only abſorb liquors, but give more or les 
ſtimulus; and as the effect of all irritation is ſome de- 
gree of inflammation, which in ſores is principally te- 
moved by a ſubſequent increaſed ſuppuration, thele 
powders may afliſt to ſeparate corrupted from ſoun 
parts. Such of them as have balſamic particles in thelr 
compoſition, encourage the ſuppuration moſt. 
Several of them reſiſt the putrefaction of animal ſub 
ſtances, and therefore may preſerve a caribus bone, 0! 
the matter coming from it, from ſuch a high degree 6! 
N as they might otherwiſe attain. 

eſide theſe effects on the ſore, regard muſt always be 
had to their operation, if any of their particles are ab- 
ſorbed by the blood-veſlels, for ſome of them produce 
a fever in a greater or leſs degree, others become purge 
tives, &c. Med. Eft. Edinb. vol. V. art. 24 _ 
Aromatics are of particular ſervice in cold cachectie ha- 
bits, where the load of humours has been forced avi 
by ſtrong detergents and cathartics; as they tend r 
ſtrengthen the fibres, and prevent a relapſe, —Henc 
alſo they become of neceſſary uſe aſter purgin$s © 
carrying off the waters of a dropſy, or in the mtr 
to fortify the ſprings, and prevent a filling agam te 

AROMATICUM roſatum, is a compound official po N 
made of red roſes, liquorice, aloes- wood, yellon 1 
ders, cinnamon, cloves, mace, gum tragacanth, pn 
megs, cardamoms, galangals, Fpikenard, _—_ 
and muff, all mixed together. It is chiefly pr 

in cordial and cephalic boluſes and ebenen 1 
ſtrengthen the ſtomach and head, which all are 
have a tendency to do. 

AROMATICUM vwinum. See VINUM- 

AROMATICUS calamus. See CALAMUS. b bin 

AROMATITIS, in Ancient Phyſſolagy, a kind 42 rl 

nous ſtone, by ſome repreſented as a gem, both 1 
and colour reſembling myrch. h l 


a coin of the value of 
in ſome parts of France in Paper 


ani 
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. n found in Arabia and Egypt, and 
ſe i ſaid wy —_— uſe among ladies, as a perſume. 
10 in Fortification. See DoveTAIiL, and Queue 

ARUNYS | 

8. in Botany. See GALANGAL, 

m uſed by Paracelſus, to denote a medi- 

cine endued with a power of breaking or diſſolving the 

an body. 

— ch f — ts to the ſame with lithontriptic. 
Walid \ ures us, that he was poſſeſſed of the aroph; 
var m his account, It ſeems to have been'a preparation 
_ — and rye-bread, digeſted with ſpirit of wine, in 
* {c-dung heat, and at length diſtilled. Vid. Cnoeffel. 
n ES Acad. N. C. Dec. 1. An. 4. Obſ. 109. 

1 : Paracelſi is alſo a name given to a kind of chemical 

— elegantly prepared by ſublimation, from equal 
uantities of lapis hematitis and ſal ammoniac; ſaid to be 
5 great efficacy in 1 agues, the plica Palonica, and 

dochondriac diſeaſe. a 
125 is alſo called arama philoſophorum. 

ARroOPH is alſo uſed to denote MANDRAGORA. 

\RORNOS, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 

; have called the JUNIPER. 

\ROURA, a Grecian meaſure, of fifty feet. 


* 


ArOURA was More frequently uſed for a ſquare meaſure, 


If of the plethron. 
7 — was the ſquare of a hundred cubits. 
Arbuth. Tab. 9. a : 
ARPAGIUS, or rather HarPac1vs, in ſome ancient 
inſcriptions, ſignifies a perſon who died in the cradle, 
at lealt in early youth. ; 

The word is formed from dra, rapie, I ſnatch. 
The Romans made no funerals for their arpagii.— They 
neither burnt their bodies, nor made tombs, monuments, 
or epitaphs for them, which occaſioned Juvenal to fay, 
— Terra clauditur infans, 
Et minor igne rogi. 
In after-times it became the cuſtom to burn ſuch as had 
lived to the age of forty days, and had cut any teeth 
though theſe they alio called aprarxroy Or pray ppevory 
q. d. rapti, raviſhed. The uſage ſeems to have been 
borrowed from the Greeks; among whom, Euſtathius 
aſſures us, it was the cuſtom never to bury their chil- 
dren either by night or full day, but at the firſt appear- 
auce of the morning; and that they did not call their 
departure by the name of death, but by a ſofter appella- 
tion, ius aprayyz importing, that they were ra- 
viſhed by Aurora, or taken away to her embraces. 
ARPENT. See ACRE, 
ARQUATA, in Zozlzgy, the name of a bird, called alſo 
by ſome NUMEN1US, and commonly known in Eugland 
by the name of the cuRLEw. 
The male in this ſpecies is ſomewhat ſmaller than the 
female, and is called the jack curlew. 
It is well known to be a very delicately taſted bird. Ray. 
ARQUATA minor, in Zoology, the name uſed by authors 
lor the bird called by our ſportſmen the WIMBREL. 
ARQUEBUSADE, in Medicine, is a name given to a 
kind of water originally of French invention, recom- 
mended as uſeful in cates of gun-ſhot wounds, from 
whence it derives its name. 'The compoſition of it is not 
generaily known, but it is ſaid to be made ſrom mint, 
lage, mugwort, &c. and lime-water diſtilled in wine. 
It is alſo called agua vulneraria, aqua ſclopetaria, and agua 
catapuitarum, 
ARQUEBUSS, a large hand-gun, ſomething bigger than 
our mutquet ; and called, by ſome, a caliver. Sce 
HarqQuesuss. 
ARQUEBUSS a Cree, is a ſort of ſmall fort-arm, which 
carries a ball of about three half ounces; now only uſed 
in 01d Caſtile, and ſome garriſons of the French. 
ARRACUEE, in Heraldry, is underſtood of repreſenta- 
nous of plants forcibly torn up by the roots, with their 
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roots hanging at them. 


In this ſenſe, arrachee amounts to the ſame with what is 


NY called eradicate, or eraſed. Niſb. Her. 
R K; ſce Arac. 


ſoldiers, 
ARRAIGN, or ARatcn, 
m order, or in its place. 


3s derived from the French arraiſoner, i. e. ad rationem 
2 a call a man to anſwer in form of law  . which 
RS barbarous Latin adretionare, i. e. placi- 
eum ad 8 ich ſenſe, to arraign a criminal, is ponere 
. ionem. 
— aid to arraign a writ of novel difſciſin, who pre- 
To arraion ey it for trial before the juſtices of the circuit. 
called — m 1 ns; is to cauſe the demandant to be 
order, ag © e the plaint, and to ſet the cauſe in ſuch 
% dhe tenant may be forced to anſwer thereto. 


| Ack ner is alſo ſaid to be arraigned, when he is in- 


the ranging or arraying of foot- 


in Law, ſignifies to ſet a thing 


ARR 


But no man is properly arraigned, except at the ſuit of the 
king, upon an indictment found againſt him, or other 
record, wherewith he is to be charged: and this ar- 
raigument requires that the priſoner appears to be tried, 
and holds up his hand at the bar, for the certainty 
of the perſon, and makes a ſufficient plea to the indict- 
ment. 1 Inſt. 262. 263. The priſoner is to hold up 
his hand only in treaſon and felony; but this is only a 
ceremony : if he own that he is the perſon, it is ſuſh- 
cient without it; and then upon his arraignment his fet- 
ters are to be taken off, and he is to be treated with all 
the humanity imaginable. 2 Inſt. 315. 3 Inſt. 35. 
The pleas upon arraignment are either the general iſſue, 
not guilty; plea in abatement, or in bar; and the pri- 
ſoner may demur to the indictment; alſo he may con- 
feſs the fact, but then the court has nothing more to do 
than to proceed to judgment againſt him. Till lately, if 
he ſtood mute, and did not put himſelf upon trial, he muſt 
have ſuffered the penance pain fort & dure, in caſes of 
ſelony, &c. 3 Inſt. 217. But now, by 12 Geo. III. c 20. 
ſtanding mute in felony or piracy is made a conviction. 
In indictments of high treaſon, or petit larceny, ſtand- 
ing mute was always equivalent to a conviction, and 
the criminal ſhall receive the ſame judgment and exe- 
cution. For the ſolemnity of the arraignment and trial 
of a priſoner, ſee Dalt. c. 185. p. 515. 
ARRANGEMENT, or RanctmenrT, the diſpoſition of 
the parts of a whole, in a certain order. 
The modern philoſophy ſhews us, that the diverſity of 
the colours of bodies, depends entirely on the ſituation 
and arrangement of the parts, which refle& the light 
differently; the diverſity of taſtes and ſmells on the 
different arrangements of the pores, which render them 
differently ſenſible; and the general diverſity of bodies 
on the different arrangement of their parts. 

The happy arrangement of words makes one of the 

greateſt beauties of diſcourſe. 

ARRANGEMENTS, philo/ophical. This title is given by 
the ingenious J. Harris, Eſq. to a moſt excellent com- 
mentary on the CATEGORIES of Ariſtotle; it is juſt as 
happy a ſimplification of Logic, as his Hermes is of 
Grammar. Both theſc valuable books, ſo well calcu- 
lated to convey ſenſible and precife notions of logic and 

grammar, might be very uſefully and compendiouſly 
Exhibited in the forms of a Age and grammatical tree, 
after the manner of genealogical tables. 

ARRAS HancinGs, a ſort of rich TAPEsTRY, made at 

Arras, in the county of Artois, in Flanders, 

ARRAY, in Law, the ranking or ordering a jury or in- 
queſt of men impanelled on any cauſe. 

The word may be derived either from the obſolete 
French, array, order; or from raye, a line, ſtroke, &c. 

Hence to array a pannel, ann. 3 Hen. V. &c. is to ſet 

forth the men impanelled one by another. —By the 

_—_ every array in aſſize ought to be made four days 
ctore, 

ARRAYERS, or ARRAJERs, ARRAITORES, is uſed, in 
ſome ancient ſtatutes, for ſuch officers as had care of 
the ſoldiers armour, and ſaw them duly accoutred in 
their kinds. Stat. 12 R. II. c. 6. 

In ſome reigns, commiſſioners have been appointed for 
this purpoſe. Such were the commiſſioners of array 
appointed by king Charles L in the year 1642. 

ARREARS, ARREARAGES, ARRERAGIUM, or ARRIE- 
RAGIUM, the remains of an account; or a ſum of mo- 
ney remaining in the hands of an accomptant. 

'The word is derived from the French arrerages, which 
is formed from arriere, behind. 

ARREARS 1s alſo uſcd more generally for a remainder of 
rents or monies unpaid at the due time; whether they 
be rents of a manor, or any other thing reſerved : called 
alſo, in ſome writers, arrieragium firmarum. 

ARRENTATION, in the Fere/t-Law, the licenſing an 
owner of lands in the foreſt, to incloſe them with a low 
hedge, and ſmall ditch, in conſideration of a yearly rent. 

Saving the arrentations, denotes a power reſerved to give 
ſuch licences for yearly rent. 

ARREST, in Common Law, the apprehending or reſtrain- 
ing of one's perſon, in execution of the command of 
ſome court, or officer of juſtice. 

The word arreſt is 1 and is uſed in that language 
for a decree or determination of a cauſe debated to and 
fro: in which ſenſe it ſeems derived from ageroy, pla- 
citum, the pleaſure of the court. 

Hence, when a perſon is legally ſtopped, apprehended, 
and reltrained 4 his liberty, for debt, &c. he is ſaid to 
be arreſted, or put under an arre/!; which is the begin- 
ning of impriſonment. | 

None ſhall be arre//ed for debt, treſpaſs, &c. or other 
cauſe of action, but by virtue of a precept or command- 
ment out of ſome court: but for treaſon, felony, or 
breach of the peace, a man may are without Ng 
or warrant. Term de Ley. 54. Perſons preſent at the 
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committing a felony, muſt uſe their endeavours to 

apprehend the offender, under penalty of fine and im- 

priſonment. 3 Inſt. 117. 4 Inſt. 177. The king can- 

not command any one by word of mouth to be arreſted; 
but he muſt do jt by writ, or order of his courts, ac- 
cording to law: nor may the king arreſt any man for 
ſuſpicion of treaſon or felony, as his ſubjects may; be- 
cauſe if he doth wrong, the 117 cannot have action 
againſt him. 2 Inſt. 186. If a bailiff lays hold of one 
by the hand (whom he hath a warrant to arref) as he 
holds it out at the window, this is ſach a taking of him, 
that the bailiff may juſtify the breaking _=_ of the 
houſe to carry him away, 4 Vent. 306. When a per- 
ſon has committed treaſon or felony, &c. doors may be 
broke open to arreſt the offender ; but not in civil caſes, 
except it be in purſuit of one arreſted, or where a houſe 
is recovered by real action, to deliver poſſeſſion to the 
perſon recovering. Plowd. 5. Rep. 91. Action of 
treſpaſs, &c. lies for breaking open a houſe to make 
arreſt in a civil action. Mod. Caf. 105. But if it ap- 

ar that a bailiff found an outer doof, &c. open; it is 

Fad he may open the inner door to make an arreft. 

Comber. 327. An arre/t in the night, as well as the 

day, is lawful. 9 Rep. 66. By ſtat. 29 Car. II. c. 7. 

arreſt ſhall not be made on a Sunday, except in caſes of 

treaſon, felony, or for breach of the peace, But a per- 
ſon may be retaken on a Sunday, if arre/ed the day be- 

fore, &c. Mod. Caſ. 231. 

To move or plead in — of judgment, is, to ſhew cauſe 

why judgment ſhould be ſtayed, though there be a ver- 

dict in t N RAR 
udgment ma arreſled for cauſe in crimina 

2 well A civil; if the indictment be inſufficient, 

&c. 3 Inſt. 210. Four days are allowed to move in 

arreſt of judgment. - 

To plead in arreſt of taking the inqueſt, is, to ſhew cauſe 

why an inqueſt ſhould not be taken. 

ARRESTANDIS bonis ne diſſipentur, a writ which lies for 
him whoſe cattle or goods are taken by another, who, 

during the controverſy, makes, or is likely to make 
away with them, and will hardly be able to give ſatis- 
faction for them afterwards. 

ARRESTANDO ipſum, qui pecuniam recepit ad proficiſcen- 
dum in obſequium regis, &c. is a writ which lies for the 
apprehenfion of him that hath taken preſs-money to 
ſerve in the king's wars, and hides himſelf when he 
ſhould go. hs 

ARRESIO fa&s ſuper bonis mercatorum altenigenorum, &c 
is a writ which lies for a denizen againſt the goods of 
ſtrangers, or perſons of another country, found within 
this kingdom, in recompence of goods taken from him in 
that country, after he hath been denied reſtitution there. 
This anſwers to what among the ancient civilians was 
called clarigatio, now 1 REPRISALIA, 

ARRETED, ArREcCTAcvus, is ſometimes uſed in our 
ancient LAW-books for imputed, or laid to.— As, no folly 
may be arreted to one under age. 

ARRETS, among Farriers, denote a ſort of mangy tu- 
mours on the ſinews of the hind legs of a hor 
tween the ham and the paſtern; called alſo rat-tazls. 
The name is taken from the reſemblance they bear to 
the arretes, or back-bones of fiſhes. 

ARRHABONARII, in Ectlefraftical Hiſtory, a ſect, in the 
ſixteenth century, who held that the euchariſt is neither 
the real fleſh and blood of Chriſt, nor yet the ſign of 
them, but only the pledge or earneſt thereof. 

The word is derived from appaCorv, arrha, ear neſt. 
ARRHLZA, or Argentum Dei. See EARNEST, &c. 
ARRKHAPHON, denotes a ſkull without ſutures, foun 

to be the cauſe of incurable CEPHALALGLE. 

ARRHENOGOGON, in Botany, a name given by ſome 
to the parietaria, or PELLITORY of the wall. 

ARRHEPHORIA, a feaſt among the Athenians, inſtituted 
in honour of Minerva, and Herſe, daughter of Cecrops, 
The word is compoſed of appſov, myffery, and pepe, 1 
carry; on account of certain myſterious things which 
were carried in proceſſion at this ſolemnity. 


Boys, or, as ſome ſay, girls, between ſeven and twelve | 


ears of age, were the miniſters that aſſiſted at this feaſt, 
and were denominated aþþnpopor- 
This feaſt was alſo called Herſipboria, from Herſe, the 
daughter of Cecrops, on whoſe account it is ſaid to have 
been firſt eſtabliſhed. 

ARRIAGI, in the Materia Medica, a name given by ſome 
authors, particularly by Serapion and Aviſenna, to a 
fine kind of CAMPHOR, | 

ARRIERE-Ban, or ARIERE-an, in the French Cufloms, 
is a general proclamation, whereby the king ſuramons 
to the war all that hold of him; both his vaſſals, i. e. 


the nobleſſe, and the vaſſals of his vaſſals. | 
M. Caſeneuve takes the wor l to be compoſed of arriere | 
and ban; the ban, according to him, denotes the con- 
rening of the nobleſſe or vaſſals, who hold fees imme- | 
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ARRow, in 23 Trigonometry, & c. See Sacra 


ey be- 


ARSELLA, in Botany, a name given 
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diatety of the king; and arriere, thoſe 

Ws king 1 * 6 who only hold 
o the provoſt of Paris belong the convoki 
manding of the od, oting and cod. 

ARRIERE-fee, or fief, is a FEE dependent on 
other ſuperior one. lone 
Arriere-fees commenced at the time when the 
and dukes, rendering their governments hereditary ; 
their families, diſtributed to their officers cena, J 
of the royal domains which they found in the; oy 
vinces; and even permitted thoſe officers to gratif * 
ſoldiers under them with parts thereof. 1 

2838 See wo gp" grey 

RIERE-vaſ/al, or tenant, the VASSAL or te 
other — tenant. . 

ARROB A8, or ARoBas. See ARope. 

ARROGATION ; fee ApROGATION. 

ARRONDIE, in Heraldry. Cross-arrendie, or 
is that whoſe arms are compoſed of ſections of a Circ 
not oppoſite to each other, ſo as to make the arm 
out thicker in one part than another ; but both the ſec 
tions of each arm lie the ſame way, fo that the am 
every where of an equal thickneſs; and all of them * 
minating at the edges of the eſcutcheon, like the plain 
crofs. 

ARROW, a miſſive weapon of offence, ſlender, Pointed 
and barbed, made to be caſt or ſhot with a bow, $ 
ARCHERY. 

We ſay, a flight of arrows : arrows are alſo called ſhaft, 

ARrRoOW-makers are called fletchers, who were formerly 0 
well as bowyers, perſons of great conſequence in the 
commonwealth. —Arrou-heads and quarels were to he 
well boched or braſed, and hardened at the points with 
ſteel ; the doing of which ſeems to have been the bu. 
neſs of the arrow-{mith. Vid. Stat. 7 H. IV. c. 5, 


ARROW, in Fortification, is a work placed at the falian: 
angles of the glacis, and conſiſts of two parapets, each 
forty toiſes long. This work has a communication with 
the covert-way, of about twenty-four or thirty feet 
broad, called caponier; and a ditch before it, of five or 
ſix toiſes. 

ARRow, in Surveying, is uſed for ſmall ſtraight ſticks 
about two feet long, ſhod with iron ferrils. Their uſe 
is to ſtick into the ground, at the end of the cxarg. 

ARROW, elf. See ELF-arrows. 

ARRow, magical, a ſort of weapon very common among 
the barbarous inhabitants of Lapland, and many other 
of the northern climates ;z and ſuppoſed to poſſeſs yery 
ſtrange virtues. _ ; 

ARRow, wild-fire. See WILD-FIRE. 

ARRow-head, ſagittaria, in Botany, a genus of the m. 
noecia polyandria claſs, Its characters are theſe: it 
hath male and female flowers on the ſame plant; the 
male flowers have a permanent empalement of three 
concave leaves ; they have three roundiſh petals, which 
ſpread open, and many awl-ſhaped famina, colleQed 
into a head terminated by erect ſummits. The female 
flowers are ſituated below the male ; theſe have a three- 
leaved empalement, and three petals as the male, but 
no ſlamina; they have many compreſſed germina collected 
in a head, ſituated upon very ſhort ſtyles, and have pet- 
manent acute /tigmata. The germina afterwards become 
oblong compreſſed ſeeds, having longitudinal borders, 
and are collected in globular Lon There are two 
ſpecies. See SAGITTARIUM alexipharmacum. 

ARRow-headed graſs. See 'T RIGLOCHIN. 

ARRow-rot, Indian, maranta, in Botany; a genus of the 
monandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the 
flower hath one petal of the grinning kind, with an ob- 
long compreſſed tube cut into fix ſmall ſegments, repre- 
ſenting a lip-flower. It has one membranaceous fon 
appearing like a ſegment of the petal, and a round 
germen ſituated under the flower, which turns to # 
roundiſh three-cornered capſule with three valves, col 
taining one hard rough ſeed.. There are two ſpect 
natives of the warm parts of America. WP 
It is eſteemed a ſovereign remedy againſt the bite 
waſps, and the poiſon of the MANCHINEEL-free- 

ARS Netoria, See NoToR1vus. 

Anz Theſalce, te art, is uſed by Ancient Write 
for a ſpecies of MAG1c, whereby, it is pretended, 
could draw the moon and ſtars out of heaven. 
It was denominated Th lian from its ſuppoſed inven” 
ors, the people of Theſſaly. 

ARSCHIN, a long * 4 uſed in China, to mon 
ſtuffs 3 of the ſame length with the Dutch ell, whic 
two feet eleven lines. get 

ARSE-verſe, in n a term, or formula, insert 
on doors, to prevent fire. =y 
It is ſaid to of Tuſcan origin, where the vw 


fignies avert, and verſe, fire, Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. the 
by ſome 8 by" 


ARS 


N writers, to the argemone, a kind of wild poppy z | 
and by others, to the common agrimeny. th one 


and the ot _ 
441, a royal or public magazine, or place appoint- 


2 the n and keeping of arms, neceſſary either 
for defence or aflault. | 1 

arſenal of Venice is the place where the gallies are 
built and laid up.— The arſenal of Paris is that where 
he cannon or great guns are caſt. It has this inſcrip- 


tion over the gate: 
Fina hac Henrico vulcania tela miniſtrat, 
Tela Gigantæos debellatura furores. 


are arſenalt, or ſtore-houſes, appropriated to na- 
„ arkeilles is the 
arſenal for the gallies; and at Toulon, Rochefort, and 
Breſt, are thoſe for the men of war. 

ARSENIC, ARSENICUM, in Natural Hiftory, a ponderous 
mineral ſubſtance, volatile and uninflammable, which 
gives a whiteneſs to ſeveral metals in fuſion, and proves 
extremely cauſtic, or corroſive, to animals, ſo as to be- 
come a violent poiſon. 

The word is compounded of aynp, man, or agoyy, male, 
and vun, 4 kill; alluding to its poiſonous 2 ; 
Arſenic is dug out of mines in Saxony, near Goſlar; in 
Bohemia, in the valley of Joachim; and in England, in 
the Mendip hills, in great quantities, It has fo ſtrong a 
corroſive quality, as ſometimes to burn and ulcerate the 
hands and feet of the miners; and is a deadly poiſon for 
all known animals. All the three kinds of arſenic are 
extracted from it; and it likewiſe ſerves to make zaffera, 
uſed by potters in giving a blue colour to their veſſels; 
and the encau/tum cœrultum, or that kind of blue ſome- 
times uſed by painters; and often by women, to mix 
with their ſtarch for whitening and ſtiffening linen. 
'The way to make all theſe is taught by Kunkel, in his 
Art of making Glaſs. | 

Arſenic is made by ſublimation from COBALT : the me- 
thod of which, as practiſed in Hungary, is given us by 
Dr. Krieg, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Ne 293. 
—'The coBALT being beat to powder, and the light 
ſandy part waſhed off, by a current of water, they put 
what remains into the furnace; the flame of which 
paſſing over the powder, takes along with it the arſenical 
part, in form of a ſmoke z which voug received by a 
chimney, and carried thence into a cloſe wooden chan- 
nel, ſticks by the way to the ſides; and is ſcraped off, 
in form of a whitiſh or yellowiſh powder, —From what 
remains of the cobalt, they proceed to make $MALT, 
Arſenic conſiſts of an acid ſalt, and a kind of mercurial 
metallic ſubſtance, which diſcovers itſelf when it is diſ- 
tilled in a retort, mixed with ſoap, ſuet, oil, or any fat 
or oily ſubſtance: for with a ſtrong degree of fire, the 
arſenic will be raiſed into the neck of the retort in a me- 
tallic form, like antimony. The ſulphur contained in 
arſenic is in ſo ſmall a proportion, that it does not flame 
when caſt on burning coals; though cobalt contains a 
great quantity of ſulphur, which conſequently has been 
ieparated from the arſenical parts in the calcination and 
deflagration, and ſo evaporated : but the ſmell of arſenic 
proves, that ſome ſulphur ſtill remains in it. 

Arſenic is very volatile for if any quantity of it is put 


S TR 
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nor perfectly melts, but it will preſently evaporate in 
white fumes, without leaving any remainder, Geoffroy. 
This poiſonous mineral, though not ſound native in its 
perfect form, but buried in ores of various kinds, yet is 
capable of being ſeparated, and raiſed out of that ore, by 
the vapours continually paſſing through the earth; and, 
in this caſe, is carried up into the air, and occaſions 
many of the epidemical and fatal diſeaſes, to which 
the countries, where minerals are found in the earth, 
are ſubject, Delafont does not ſcruple to attribute the 
plague itſelf to the air's being infected with theſe ar ſe- 
nal exhalations, entering the human body, either by 
the pores, or by reſpiration, or both. 
'ſenic is attracted with a different force by different 
metals, and attracts them reciprocally : of all metals, it 
— iron moſt greedily; after this, copper, tin, lead, 
* and gold, in this order of ſucceſſion; therefore, 
M metals may be freed from the foulneſs of arſenic by 
on, The ſcarie may be uſed for this purpoſe in fuſion, 
* open fire; ſor though they do not produce this 
effect as ſerie, yet here ing reduced to iron again, 
ey act in the ſame manner as if pure iron had been 


ut in, 
5 mixed with arſenic, and expoſed to the fire, is, in 
ou part, immediately carried away in form of a thick 
— 3 the remainder is a glaſs of a fine ſaffron colour. 
3 Fa alſo penetrated by arſenic in the ſame manner, 
u ines Us malleability z but the arſenic vaniſhes from 


her of theſe plants they alſo ſometimes called 


into a crucible, and ſet over a fire, it neither burns, | 


it in a ſtrong lire, in the form of a ſmoke, Gold, 


ARS 


penetrated by arſenic, becomes very hrittle, and loſes, irs 
colour; and, being ſuddenly thrown into a violent fire 
7 of it is ſublimed. | 

he ſmalleſt quantity of cry/alline arſenic, being mixed 
with any metal, renders it friable, and abſolutely de- 
ſtroys its malleability. | 
Hence, the refiners dread nothing ſo much as ar/enic in 
their metals; nor could any thing be ſo advantageous 
to them, were ſuch a thing to be had, as a men/{ruum 
that would abſorb, or act on arſenic alone; for then 


their metals would be readily purified, without flying 


off, or evaporating. 
A ſingle grain of arſenic will turn a pound of copper 
into a beautiful white metal, called alchemy, looking like 
filver, This hint many perſons have endeavoured to 
improve on, for making filver, but in vain, as the 
mixture could never be brought to ſuſtain the ham- 
mer : ſome have been hanged for coining ſpecies of this 
ſpurious ſilver. 

he chemiſts furniſh ſeveral preparatlons of arſenic, 
which all turn on repeated ablutions and ſublimations, 
to blunt its corroſive ſalts, and change it into a ſafe 
medicine, after the manner of ſublimate.—Such are 
ruby of arſenic, &c, But it ſcarce appears worth the 

ins. | 

Arſenic, though a virulent poiſon, has been introduced” 
into medicine. Mr. Boyle mentions a balſam made of 
it, with nitre and ſpirit of wine, or vinegar, as efhca« 
cious in the cure of venereal ulcers, 

Dr. Cheyne mentions pills made of arſenic, as uſed for 
the cure of obſtinate quartans. 

2 is applied to many mechanical purpoſes. It is 
uſed by dyers, as an ingredient in their compoſitions ſor 
ſcarlets, and other fine red colours; by goldſmiths, for 
enamelling ; by makers of glaſs, for promoting the fu- 
ſion of fritt, and the tranſ arency of glaſs; by potters, 
for a white glazing ; by x men in form of glaſs, for 
promoting the ſcorification of ores which contain tin 
and antimony, for the preparation of compound metals, 
and for whitening copper and braſs. Neumann obſerves, 
that a beautiful metal, like the fineſt ſteel, may be made 
by melting caſt iron with arſenic, glaſs, and a little tin; 
and that a metal reſembling filver may be made from 
iron, tin, arſenic, and perhaps a little copper. Mr. 
Brandt (Act. Upſal. 1733.) propoſes to make n varniſh 
for ſhips, of arſenic, with pitch, ſulphur, or roſin, to 

reſerve the timber from rotting, and from worms, 

Bes Neumann's Natural Hiſtory of this ſubſtance, and 
his account of its various kinds, effects, uſes, &. in 
Dr. Lewis's edition of his Works, p. 140, & ſeq. 
Arſenic is by ſome ranked in the claſs of ſulphurs. 

There are divers kinds of arſenicsz viz. yellow, red, and 
cryſtalline or white. 

ARSENIC, native, is called ORPIMENT. It is of a yellow 
or orange colour; whence it is alſo denominated auri- 
pigmentum. It is chiefly found in copper-mines, in a 
ſort of glebes or ſtones, of different figures and ſizes, 
Its colour, though always yellow, yet admits of dit- 
ferent ſhades and mixtures, as a golden yellow, reddiſh 
yellow, greeniſh yellow, &c. It is found to contain a 
portion of gold, but ſo little, as not to quit the coſt of 
ſeparating it; but there is beſides this a yellow factitious 
arſenic, made of the white arſenic and ſulphur. 

Our yellow and red arſenics are artificial, being only 
white arſenic mixed with different proportions of ſulphur. 
The white is the ſtrongeſt, the yellow is weaker, and 
the red weakeſt, White arſenic, ſublimed with one 
tenth of its weight of ſulphur, is yellow; and with one 
fifth it is red. Both the yellow and the red foſſil arſe- 
nics, when of a ſmooth texture, are called zarnichs ; 
but when compoſed of ſmall ſcales or leaves, they are 
called auripigmenta. 

ARSENIC, regulus of, is the moſt fixed and compact part 
thereof, prepared by mixing it with pot-aſhes and ſoap, 
then fuſing the whole, and caſting it into a mortar; 
upon which the heavieſt part falls to the bottom. 

ARSENIC, cauſtic oil of, is a butyrous liquor, like butter of. 
antimony, prepared of arſenic, and corroſive ſublimate , 
being a combination of marine acid with the arſenic. — 
It ſerves to eat off fungous fleſh, and to cleanſe carious 
bones, &c. 
Some recommend rock cryſtal reduced to an impal- 
pable powder, as an antidote againſt arſenic z but large 

uantities of milk, oils, or fat broths, are more to 
— on, while the poiſon remains in the prime 
vie e but after it has got into the blood, alexiterial me- 
dicines are to be uſed, ſuch as Venice treacle, mithri- 
date, bezoar, powder of vipers, contrayerva root, and 
ſuch like, and afterwards a milk diet. Geoffroy. 

ARSENICAL magnet, magnes arſenicalis, is a preparation of 
antimony, with ſulphur and white 2 a 

ARSENOTHELYS, among Ancient Naturaliſis, the ſame 
with hermaphrodite. The 
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ART 


The Greeks uſe the word both in ſpeaking of men and 
deaſts.—It is formed from aten and Snavg, male and 


oy 
ARSMART, perficaria, in Botany. Its characters are 
theſe : the flower hath no empalement; it hath one pe- 
tal, which is permanent, and cut into five ſegments, 
which ſpread open; it has in ſome ſpecies five, and in 
others Fx ſhort ſtamina, terminated by roundiſh ſum- 
mits, and a three-cornered germen, ſupporting two or 
three ſhort flender ſtyles, crowned by ſingle ſtigmas. The 
ermen afterwards — a roundiſh, acute- pointed 
— wrapped up in the petal of the flower. 
This, in the Linnæan ſyſtem, belongs to the genus 
POLYGONUM.—T here are ſeveral ſpecies. 
The common ar/mart without ſpots, is by ſome eſteemed 
a good diuretic, but it ſeems too acrid to be given inter- 
nally without great caution. Externally it is uſed by 
many in cataplaſms againſt indurated tumours, and in 
inveterate ulcers : that with ſpotted leaves has no virtues. 
Arſmart, by its heat and pungency, becomes almoſt in- 
tolerable to the tongue; and hence it obtains in ſcor- 
butic, hypochondriac, and other diſorders, ariſing from 
a ſluggiſh circulation of the fluids. 
Several value its diſtilled water for its efficacy in the ſtone 
in the kidneys or bladder. Some alſo uſe the plant in ex- 
ternal applications, particularly to diſſipate bruiſed blood; 
others for the tooth-ach, &c. 


ARSIS and theſis, in Proſody, are names given to the two 


proportional parts into which every Foor or RHYTHM 
is divided. | 

By ar/is and theſis are uſually meant no more than a pro- 
portional diviſion of the metrical feet, made by the hand 
or foot of him that beats the time. 

As in meaſuring the quantities of words the hand is ele- 
vated, as well as let fall; that part of the time which is 
taken up in meaſuring the foot, by lifting the hand up, 
is termed ar/is, or elevatis; and the part where the hand 
is let fall, %s, or paſitis. Vid. Auguſtin. de Muſica, 
lib. ii. cap. 10. In plaudendo enim quia elevatur & ponitur 
manus, partem pedis ſibi elevatio vendicat, partem poſitio. 
Fugba per Aksid & theſin. See FUGUE, 

ARSON, ab ardends, in the law of England, a felony at 
common law, in maliciouſly and voluntarily burning the 
houſe, or out-houſes, of another by night or by day. 
See Hawkins's Pleas of the Crown, book i. chap. 39- 
As to the puniſhment of arſon, it ſeems now clearly ſet- 
tled, that the principal, not being in holy orders, is ex- 
cluded from the benefit of clergy. See Hawk. lib. cit. 
book ii. chap. 33. ſect. 107. 

In ſome places this crime is puniſhed by burning the of- 
fender. And this was the old Roman law. See INCENn- 
DIARY. 

ARSURA, in Ancient Cuſtoms, a term uſed for the melting 
of gold or filver, cither to refine them, or to examine 
their value. Spelman. 

The method of doing this is explained at large in the 
Black Book of the Exchequer, aſcribed to Gervaiſe, in the 
chapter De Officio Militis Argentarii, being in thoſe days 
of great uſe, on account of the various places, and dif- 
ferent manners in which the king's money was paid. 
ARSURA is alſo uſed for the loſs or diminution of the me- 
tal in the trial. In this ſenſe, a pound was ſaid tet ardere 
denariss, to loſe ſo many . ae, 

ARSURA is alſo uſed for the duſt and ſweepings of filver- 
ſmiths, and others, who work in filver melted down. 
Du-Cange. 

ARsURA is alſo uſed, in ſome writers, for the diſcaſe called 
ERYSIPELAS, Or IGNIS ſacer. 

ART, is defined to be a habit of the mind preſcribing rules 
for the due production of certain effects; or the intro- 
ducing of f recom in bodies from ſome foreknowledge 
and deſign in a perſon endued with a principle or faculty 
of acting. 

The word art is derived from ages, utility, profit ; and is 
found in that ſenſe in Aſchylus. 

According to Lord Bacon, it is a proper diſpoſition of 
the things of nature by human thought and experience, ſo 
as to make them anſwer the deſigns and uſes of mankind. 
Nature, according to that philoſopher, is ſometimes free, 
and at her own diſpoſal z and then the manifeſts herſelf 
in a regular order: as we ſee in the heavens, plants, ani- 
mals, &c.—Sometimes ſhe is irregular and diforderty, ei- 
ther through ſome uncommon accident, or depravation 
in matter, when the reſiſtance of ſome impediment per- 
verts her from her courſe ; as in the production of mon- 
{ters.—At other times ſhe is ſubdued and faſhioned by 
human induſtry, and made to ſerve the ſeveral purpoſes 


of mankind. —'This laſt is what we call art. — In which | 


ſenſe, art ſtands oppoſed to nature. 

Hence, the knowledge of nature may be divided into the 
7 of generation, of pretergeneration, and of arts. — 
* he 

arrers; and the third, her rœraints. 


rft conſiders NATURE at liberty; the ſecond, her 
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ART is alſo uſed for ſcience or know! 
practice. | ee, "9g 

Several of the ſchoolmen hold logic and ethi 

inaſmuch as they do not —— in en 

tend to jus. n du 

In this ſenſe ſome branches of the mathematics alſ 

arts; others, matters of de#trine, or ſeience.—$1t; = 

wholly ſcientifical, as it comprehends the mere Poe 4 

plation of motion: mechanics, on the contrary, is 2 _ 

as it reduces the doctrine of Hatics into practice. Pads 

ART is more commonly uſed to denote a certain ſtem 
collection of rules, precepts, and inventions 22 

ments, which being duly obſerved, make the thin 

man undertakes ſucceed, and render them advanta So 

and agreeable. 22 

In this ſenſe, art is oppoſed to ſcience, which is a coll 

tion of ſpeculative principles, and concluſions, ” 

The nature and origin of art, and its diſtinction from {; 

ence, are conſidered more at large in the preface to thi 

work. 4 

Arts, according to the foregoing definition ; 

vided into ative and feftive.—Such as leave 2 

effect after their operation, as dancing, fiddling, &c. are 

called ave or practical arts : thoſe which do leare an 
effect behind them, as painting, &c. are called effetive 
arts. / 

Farther, with reſpect to their ſcope and object, they mz 

be divided into human, as medicine; and divine, as 1 ak 

ARTS, human, again, may be ſubdivided into vil, as low 
folitics, & c. military, as fortification, &c. phyſical, as 1 
riculture, chemiſtiy, anatomy, & c. metaphyſical, as legic, pure 
mathematics, &c. philolegical, as grammar, criticiſn, &c. 
mercantile, to which belong the mechanical arts and mary- 
fattures, Hee each in its place. 

Arts are more properly divided into liberal and mechanical. 

ARTS, liberal, are thoſe that are noble, and ingenious; or 
which are worthy of being cultivated without any imme- 
diate regard to the lucre ariſing from them.—Such are 
poetry, muſic, painting, grammar, rhetoric, the military art, 
architecture, and navigation. : 

ARTS, mechanical, are thoſe, wherein the hand and body 
are more concerned than the mind; and which are 
chiefly cultivated for the ſake of the profit attending 
them, —Of which kind are moſt of thoſe which fur- 
niſh us with the neceſſaries of life, and are popularly 
known by the name of trades.—Such are weaving, tur- 
nery, brewing, maſonry, clock-making, carpentry, joinery, 
foundery, printing, &c. 

The mechanical arts take their denomination from yy; an, 

machine; as being all practiſed by means of ſome machine 

or inſtrument. 

With the liberal arts it is otherwiſe ; there being ſevcral 

of them which may be learnt and practiſed without any 

inſtrument at all: as logic, eloquence, medicine properly ſo 

called, &c. 

The arts which relate to the ſight and hearing, Lord Ba- 

con obſerves, are reputed liberal, beyond thoſe which re- 

gard the other ſenſes, and are chiefly employed in 

matters of luxury: theſe are uſually called the fine ; 

ſuch are poetry, painting, ſculpture, muſic, gardening, and 
architecture. 

It has been well noted by philoſophers, that, during the 

riſe and growth of itates, the military arts chiefly flouriſh; 

when arrived at their height, the liberal arts; and when 

in a declining ſtate, the vluptuary arts. 

There are alſo divers particular arts; as the art of mem), 

— art of deciphering, the art of ſwimming, art of aviny, 

c. 
Democritus maintained, that men learnt all their 4˙ 


ſwallow, building; the nightingale, muſic; and ſeveral kinds 
of medicine. 

ART, term of, See TERM. 

ARTS, bachelor of. Sce BACHELOR, 

ARTS, maſter of. See Mas TER, DEGREF, FACULTY: 

ART is alſo applied to divers imaginary, and even ſuper 
tious doctrines and inventions.—Such are, Lully's Al, 
or the tranſcendental Ax r. This is an art by mer 
of which a man may diſpute whole days on any topic 
nature without underſtanding the leaſt tittle of the thing 
in diſpute ; thus called from its inventor Raymond Lu"): 
It conſiſts chiefly in diſpoſing the ſeveral ſorts of being 
into divers ſcales or chmaxes, to be run down in a de⸗ 
ſcending progreſſion. —Thus, whatever was propolee® 
the ſubject of diſcourſe, they would ſay, firſt, it 53 benz 
and conſequently, one true, good, perfect: then, it! one 
created, or uncreated. Again, every created being!“ - 
ther body or ſpirit, &c. ; 

ARS neteria is a pretended manner of acquiring ſcience 

- infuſion, without any other application than a tüte a 
ing, and performing a few ceremonies. It was ſolemn 
condemned by the 1 in 1320. 

Arr, St. Anſelm's, is a ſuperſtitious manner © 


ences by 


f curing 
wounds, 


I 


from brutes; that the ſpider taught them weaving 3 the 


4 
f 


curing 
ounds 


ART 


wounds, by barely touching the linen wherewith thoſe 
nds had been covered. — 
de 10, in his Diſquiſitiones Magicz, obſerves, that ſome 
an ſoldiers, wh practiſed this art, attributed the in- 
ention thereof to St. Anſelm; but he aſſures us withal, 
ye it was really invented by Anſelm of Parma, a cele- 
ician. 

N. 2 is a branch of the ars netoria, ſo called as 
being ſuppoſed to have been taught by St. Paul, after his 
being taken up into the third heaven. 

Arr and Part, is a phraſe uſed in the north of England, 
and in Scotland. When any one is charged with a crime, 
they ſay he is art and part in committing the ſame ; that 
is, he was concerned th in the contrivance and in the 
execution of it. : 
The facts inferring art and part need not to be particu- 
larly laid in the libel or indictment, for theſe general 
words, as terms of ſtated fignification, are ſufhcient. 
Yet theſe facts may be ſet forth, and it is proper ſo to do, 
if the proſecutor c ooſes to confide in the court rather 
than in the jury. Vid. Mackenz. Crim. Law. 
One may be art and part, 1. By giving counſel to perpe- 
trate, without diſtinction, whether the crime would have 
been committed without ſuch counſel or not: this being 
what can never be perfectly known. But it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that in the more atrocious crimes, he that gives 
counſel is equally puniſhed as he that commits them 
but in the leſs atrocious, leſs ſeverely. And ſometimes 
reaſons of mitigation are taken from the age, the man- 
ner of adviſing, &c. 

2. By aid and aſſiſtance, and that either previous, or 
concomitant, or ſubſequent, to the commiſſion of the 
crime. 
3. By a clear and explicit mandate to commit the crime, 
or to do ſomewhat unlawful in itſelf, which with great 
probability might produce it, if executed by the hand of 
the mandatory, and not that of another. 

AxrT, hermetical. See HERMETICAL. 

ART, hyſſjpic. See Hys$0PIC. 

ARTABA, an ancient meaſure of capacity uſed by the 
Perſians, Medes, and Egyptians. 
The Perſian artaba is repreſented by Herodotus as bigger 
than the Attic medimnus by three Attic chenixes; from 
which it appears, that it was equal to 64 Roman modi ; 
conſequently that it contained 1663 pounds of wine or 
water; or 1265 pounds of wheat. 

The Egyptian artaba contained five Roman modii, and fell 
ſhort of the Attic medimnus by one modius ; conſequently 
held 1333 pounds of water or wine, 1Co pounds of 
wheat, or 60 of flour. 

The Babylonians allowed their god Belus twelve artabas 
of fine flour for his daily ſuſtenance ; which will amount 
» 60 Roman modi, and conſequently 720 pounds of 

our, 

The Median artaba was of the ſame content with the 
Attic medimnus, and conſequently equal to fix Roman me- 
dii, held 160 pounds of water, or wine, and 120 of 
wheat, Beverin. de Pond. & Menſ. part 2. p. 125. 

ARTADA, or ARTADAR, is uſed by ſome writers for 
REALGAR burnt, or calcined ; commended by Paracelſus 
in malignant ulcers, and by Foreſtus for the cure of the 
POLYPUS, 

ARTANITA of the ancients. See LEONTOPETALON. 

ARTEDLA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria digynia claſs. 
We have no Engliſh name for this genus. The characters 
are, that it is an umbelliferous plant; the rays of the 
large umbel are difform, the flowers of the ſmall ones in 
the diſk are male, and the rays are hermaphrodite. 
Theſe have each five flender . thoſe flowers 
that compoſe the rays have a ſmall germen at bot- 
tom, which afterward becomes a roundiſh compreſſed 
fruit, with a leafy border; this ſplits into two, and 
contains two oblong ſeeds with ſcaly borders. There are 

9 — ſpecies, natives of the Eaſt. 

DIA, in Antiquity, yearly feſtivals obſerved in di- 
vers cities of Greece, particularly Delphi, in honour 
I Diana, ſurnamed Artemis. 

— 8 Artemiſia, a mullet was ſacrificed to this goddeſs, 
rode ing thought to bear ſome reſemblance to her, be- 
Wen age W ny my 1 SEA-bare. Athen. lib. vii. 

3 — any. See MuGworrT. 
4 'EMONITES, in Church Hifory, Chriſtians in the 
— 8 who denied the divinity of Chriſt, aſſerting 
ave only had a human nature, though divinely 


ſ 
8 the prophets. Prateol. 


and 
Ele A 1 more excellent than 


ARTy Xr. I. i. n. 70, 
Hog = A, in Zoology, the name of a water- bird, of the 
a hen, of a browniſh colour on the back, and 


th; ) 

5 che belly; having a hooked bill, and its three 
looſe, k onnected by a membrane, but the hinder one 
tn, and i, 7, 9nd on the iſland Tremiti in the Adriatic 


Cients, Ra 'ppoſed to be the avis DIOMEDIS of the an · 
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ARTERIA ofpera. See AsPERa, 
ARTERIA ſacra. See SACRa. 


ARTERIA venoſa, a name given by the ancients to what 
We call the pulmonary vein, or that veſſel whereby the 


blood is conveyed from the lungs to the left ventricle of 
the heart. Gorr. Def. Med. p. 54. 


The denomination was anciently given it, 
tion of its bein 
conveyance 0 
heart. 
ARTERIACS, ARrTERiAcCaA, medicines proper for diſor- 
ders of the trachea, and the voice. | 
Arteriacs are reduced by Galen into three kinds: 1. Such 
as are void of all acrimony, ſerving to mollify the aſpe- 
rities of the part; to which kind belong, gum tragacanth, 
after ſamius, amylum, or ſtarch, milk, &c. 2. Thoſe of an 
acrimonious quality, whereby they ſtimulate even the 
found parts; ſuch are honey, turpentines, bitter almonds, 
iris root, &c. 3. Thoſe of an intermediate kind, ſoft 
and mild, yet wed carats ſuch are butter, and divers 
+ NN made of almonds, milk, honey, &c. 
A RIAL, or ARTER1oUs, in Anatomy, ſomething that 
relates to the arteries, Sce ARTERY. 
The arterial blood is ſuppoſed more warm, florid, and 
ſpirituous, than the venal. | 
ARTERIOSA vena, or arterial vein, a denomination given 
to the pulmonary artery, or that veſſel whereby the blood 
- conveyed from the right ventricle of the heart to the 
ungs. | 
ARTERIOSUS canalis, is a tube in the heart of a fetus; 
which, with the foramen ovale, ſerves to maintain the 
circulation of the blood, and to divert it from the lungs. 
ARTERIOTOMY, in Chirurgery, &c. the operation of 
opening an artery; or of letting blood with a lancet by 
the arteries, 223 in ſome extraordinary caſes. 
The word is formed of aprypie, and ahi, ſeco, I cut. 
The word arterietomy, according to its etymology, ſig- 
nifies that chirurgical operation, by which, for the ſafety 
of the patient, the arteries are opened almoſt in the 
ſame manner with the veins, in order to procure a diſ- 
charge of blood. But though in our own days this ope- 
ration 1s not ſo frequently attempted as in former ages, 
for fear not only of too great an effuſion of blood, but 
alſo of an ANEUR1SM; yet if it is cautiouſly performed, 
it has the ſuffrage of the greateſt phyſicians in its favour; 
as being a practice of ſingular ul, and unattended with 
any bad conſequences. Accordingly we read that the 
more ancient phyſicians opened arteries in various parts 
of the body. 
Arteriotomy, however, being a hazardous operation, is 
ſeldom uſed with deſign, except in the forehead, the 
temples, and behind the ears, where the arteries are eaſil 
cloſed again by means of the cranium underneath, whic 
would be very difficult to effect in any other part.—In 
the other parts it uſually proves fatal; and we have nu- 
merous inſtances of perſons killed in bleeding, by the 
opening an artery inſtead of a vein. 
Opening an artery is much more difficult than the open- 
ing a vein, as the veſſel ſeldom appears plainly through 
the ſkin, and there is no guide but its vibration under 
the finger. 
In the operation of arteriotomy, the patient muſt be 2 
in a good light, and the ſurgeon muſt place two fingers 
of his left-hand, at a ſmall diſtance from each other, 
both on the artery. He muſt then obſerve the courſe of 
the veſſel, and cut down into it deeper than in phlebotomy, 
and raiſe the point of the lancet, ſo as to make a ſufficient 
orifice : in this he need not fear the cutting of the veſſel 
uite through, for even that is attended with no ill con- 
eee after deligation. If now the blood follows the 
lancet in a very florid and ſalient ſtream, you may be ſa- 
tisfied the artery is well opened: if this is not the caſe 
it muſt be cut again; but as in this operation, the ſine 
point of a lancet is apt to be broke againſt the bone, the 
uſe of a ſmall ſcalpel is preferable. A pound or a pound 
and half of blood ſhould be taken by this operation : 
when the ſufficient quantity of blood is taken, the deli- 
ation muſt be made with three compreſles, each larger 
9 the other, laying on the ſmalleſt firſt, in which 
mult be included a farthing, a bit of lead, or of chewed 
aper, to compreſs the artery againſt the bone, and the 
* muſt continue tied up with a proper bandage eight 
days. Heilter, | 
Fernelius, Severinus, Tulpius, and Catherwood, have en- 
deavoured to introduce arteriotemy in apoplectic caſes, as 
much preferable to veneſection. | 
ARTERY, in Anatomy, a hollow fiſtulous canal, appointed 
to receive the blood from the ventricles of the heart, and 
diſtribute it to all parts of the body, for the maintenance 
of heat and life, and the conveyance of the neceſſary nu- 
triment.—Sce Tab. Anat. (Angeiol.) fig. 1. 
The word is, ſome imagine, derived from anp, aer, the 


7 on a ſuppoſi- 
an air veſſel, and that it ſerved for the 
the vital aura from the lungs to the 


— — 


Vo . J. 0 26. | 


air, and Ty:ew, ſerve, to keep ; but others, who under- 
4 G a ſtand 
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ſtand the uſe of the part better, derive it from ape, 1 
lift, becauſe of its continual throbbing or beating. 

e arteries are ordinarily eompoſed of three coats or 
membranes. The firſt or outermoſt, nervous or tendi- 
nous; being a thread of fine blood-veſſels with nerves, 
for nouriſhing the other coats. The ſecond muſcular, and 
made up of circular, or rather ſpiral fibres; of which there 
are more or fewer ſtrata according to the bigneſs of the 
artery : theſe fibres have a ſtrong elaſticity, by which they 
contract themſelves with force, when the power b 
which they have been ſtretched out ceaſes. 'The third an 
inmoſt coat is a fine, denſe, tranſparent membrane, kee 
ing the blood within its channels, which otherwiſe, 
upon the dilatation of an artery, would eaſily ſeparate the 
ſpiral fibres from one another. As the arteries grow 
ſmaller, theſe coats grow thinner. | 
All the arteries are conical, i. e. they begin with the trunk, 
and, growing leſs and narrower, end in branches ſo mi- 
nute, that they eſcape the ſight, unleſs aſſiſted with mi- 
croſcopes z by which, in the tails of tadpoles, and very 
ſmall eels, the extremities of the arteries ſeem, by the 
ſwift uninterrupted courſe of the blood, to be inoſculated, 
or continued to the originations of the veins : though by 
the tranſparency of thoſe veſſels, the actual continuation 
be not viſible. 

The coats of the arteries are of a very denſe, cloſe con- 
texture ; by which means the blood not being viſible 
through them, they generally appear white. Add, that 
the blood, proceeding from a greater capacity to a leſs, is 
thereby ſomewhat obſtructed in its paſſage z but being 
forced on by the motion of the heart, it diſtends the coats, 
and thereby occaſions a ſalient motion, called the PULsE. 
—By this thickneſs and whiteneſs of the arteries, with 
the pulſation obſerved thercin, arteries are diſtinguiſhed 
from veins. | 

The pulſe of the arteries, like that of the heart, conſiſts 
of two reciprocal motions, a /y/ole or contraction, and a 
dia/tole or dilatation : but they keep oppoſite times; the 
ſy/tole of the one anſwering to the digſlele of the other. 
All the arteries of the body, we have obſerved, ariſe in 
two large trunks, from the two ventricles of the heart. 
That from the right ventricle is called the pulmonary ar- 
tery, ſerving to carry the blood into the lungs : that from 
the left, the aorta, or great artery; which, by its numerous 
ramifications, furniſhes all the reſt of the body, as far as 
the remoteſt ſtages of CIRCULATION, 

The great artery, after it leaves the heart, divides into two 
large trunks, called the aſcending, or upper, and deſcend- 
ing, or lower trunks. 

The aſcending trunk, or aerta aſcendens, conveys the blood 
to the head, and other upper parts of the body, and is 
ſubdivided into three branches.—The firſt, the right 
ſubclavian, whence ariſe the carotid, wer tebral, cervical, 
right axillary, &c.— The ſecond, is the left carotid, — The 
third, the left ſubclavian ; whence ariſe the leſt cervical, 
vertebral, and axillary.—See each deſcribed in its proper 
article, AXILLARY, CaROTID, CERVICAL, SUBCLA- 
ViAN, VERTEBRAL, &c. 

The deſcending trunk, or aorta deſcendens, carries the blood 
to the trunk, and the lower parts of the body. 

Out of this ariſe the bronchial, interce/tals, cœliac, phrenic, 
meſenteric, emulgent, ſpermatic, iliac, umbilical, epigaſtric, Hy- 
pogaſtric, crural, &c. with their ſeveral ramiſications, — 
See each in its place. 

Mr. Weitbrecht concludes, from the ſmall quantity of 
blood thrown out of the heart into the arteries, and the 
great reſiſtance in the capillary arteries, that all or much 

e larger ſhare of what is ſent out of the heart, is re- 
tained in the arteries during the ele of the heart, and 
is ſent forward into the veins, by the contraction of the 
arteries, but ſo, that the veins can have no pulſation, 
| becauſe ſo much as is received from the veins is thrown 
into the heart at the ſame time. The ſmallneſs of the 
quantity of blood ' thrown out of the heart makes him 
think, that the pulſation of the arteries cannot be ſo much 
owing. to their diſtention, as to their change of place; 
and he ſays he perceived, upon trial, that all the arteries 
of the body are not dilated or contracted at the ſame 
time. 

The auricles alſo, according to him, ſerve to give an im- 
5 to the blood in the ventricles of the heart; for the 
blood moves ſo flow in the veins, that its momentum would 
not be ſufhcient to diſtend, and to give a ſpring great 
enough to the ventricles. The pulmonary blood acquir- 
ing conſiderable velocity by the motion of the lungs, re- 

wires a much leſs auricle from the blood of the vena * 

omment. Acad. Petrop. tom. vi. & vii. 

A draught of the ſeveral arteries, with their diviſions and 

ſubdivifions, in their natural order and poſition, as taken 
from the life, ſee in plate Anatomy (Angeiol. fig. 6.) 
ARTERY is alſo applied to that fiſtulous tube, compoſed of 


cartilages and mgmbranes, which deſcends from the | | 
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AR'THEL, ſomething caſt into a court, 


ARTHRITIS, in Medicine, 


ARTHRODIA, or ARTHRODIUM, in Natural Hi 


mouth to the lungs, for the conveyance and 
ance of the air, in reſpiration. 


This is particularly called the 
and populafly the wi p- pipe. 


reconvey. 
aſpera arteria, or traches, 


ARTERY, wounded. Sce ANEURISM. 
ARTHANITA, in Botany. See CyCt amt, and Soy 


BREAD. 

in Wal : 
marches; whereby the court is letted or dio * 
the time. — The caſting of arthal is prohibited, 26 "Taj 
VIII. ca As 


. 6. 
ARTHRITIC Waters. See Warts. 
ARTHRITICA, in Botany, a name 


iven by ſom 
PRIMROSE, and by others to the F. nor To ory * 
a diſeaſe better known und- 
the name of the GourT. — 
The word is formed from aphper, articulus, 


joint; i 
ard the chief ſeat of that diſtem n 


r is in the joints. 


ARTHRODTA, in Anatomy, a ſpecies of ARTICULATIox, 


wherein a flat head of one bone is received into a ſhal. 
low ſocket of another. 
The word is formed from apbper, 
recipis, I receive. 

ou is the articulation of the humerus 
pula. 


with the ſea- 
flory, the 


name of a genus of CRYSTAL, of which there are fire 
ſpecies. See Tab. Foſſils, Claſs 3. 


ARTHRODIA, in Zoology, a lately eſtabliſhed claſs of oni. 


malcula, containing thoſe with viſible limbs. 


ARTHROSIS, in Anatomy, a juncture of two bones, de- 


_— for motion; called alſo articulation. 
e word is formed from aper, articulus. 


ARTICHOKE, in Botany, called by the Latins crxarz, 


of the /yngene/ia polygamia ægualis claſs. Its characters are 
theſe : It hath a compound flower made up of many 
hermaphrodite florets, included in one common ſcaly 
empalement. The florets are tubulous, equal, and uni- 
form, divided at the top into five narrow ſegments; and 
my have five ſhort, hairy ſtamina. At the bottom of 
each 1s ſituated an oval germen, which afterward be- 
comes a ſingle, oblong, compreſſed, four-cornered ſeed, 
crowned with long hairy down. 

We have two ſorts of artichokes that are cultivated in 
the Engliſh gardens, which we ſhall diſtinguiſh here, 
only by the names whereby they are generally known 
among gardeners. 

The beſt ſort is what the gardeners call the globe art 
choke, This hath large heads, with broad brown ſcales, 
which turn inward; the fleſhy part at the bottom of the 
ſcales is very thick, and is 1 much preferred to 
the other, called the French artichote; the ſtalks of 
which do generally grow taller, with ſmaller heads, 
formed more e than thoſe of the globe; the ſcales 
are narrower, of a greener colour, and frequently turned 
outward. The flethy part, or bottom, is not near ſo 
thick, and hath a diſagreeable perfumed taſte. This was 
almoſt totally rooted out of the Engliſh gardeus betore 
the hard froſt in 17 39-40, when the greateſt part of the 
roots of the other fort were deſtroyed; many perſons 
were ſupplied the following ſpring with plants from 
Guernſey, where they cultivate only the latter fort ; but 


| ſince the other has been increaſed again, this green fort 


has been rooted out of moſt gardens, to make way for 
the globe ariichole, ; 
The manner of propagating this uſeful plant, is from 
ſlips or ſuckers 1 from the old plant in February and 
March; theſe, if planted in a good ſoil, will produce 8 
ood fruit the autumn following. The old artichals 
ſocks are ta be dreſſed in the latter end of February, ot 
beginning of March; this muſt be thus performed; V 
a Pads remove all the earth from about the ſtock, dun 
below the part from which the young ſhoots are Pie, 
duced. Then make choice of two of the cleateſt an 
ſtraighteſt, and moſt promiſing plants which are Wo 
duced from the under-part of the ſock ; let theſe be le 
for a crop; then with a thumb force off all the othet 
buds and young ſhoots cloſe to the head of the 
from whence they are produced, and with the p 
draw the earth 45 the two plants which 2 
cloling it faſt with the hands to each of them, wore 
rating them aſunder as far as can be without bre 10g 
them, then crop off the tops of the leaves hic 
down. 4 
When this is done, a crop of ſpinach may be ſowe hey 
tween the ſtocks, which will be gathered off before "y 
come to ripen z in the beginning of May, when 4 = 
chokes begin to fruit, all the young plants produce hes 
the drefling mult be removed, and all the ſucker — 
off, leaving only the one principal fruit ; and Wbe "bo 
artichoke is fit to gather, the ſtock muſt be cut dow! < 


to the ground, that it may ſhoot out new (prov "bet; 


> 
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-4:h is the ſeaſon for earthin „or, as 
i Bom call it, landiog the artichoke 15 Miller. 
the £2") ing them is thus done 3 cut off all the ſpronts 
c to the ground, then dig trenches between the rqws, 
2 up the ſtocks with the earth in ridges ; thoſe 
r which are planted in a moiſt rich ſoil will al- 
alice " « the largeſt fruit, but the roots will not live 
oy h the winter in 2 very moiſt one. ö . 
is a pleaſant, wholeſome, and very noutiſh- 
the roots are reckoned to be aperitive, cleanſ- 


October, 


urine. 


The French and Germans eat not the heads, but 
alſo the young ſtalks boiled, and ſeaſoned with butter 
and vi ; he Italians ſeldom boil the heads, but cat 
them raw, when young, with ſalt, oil, and pepper. 
Artichokes have the reputation of promoting venereal in- 
clinations to a very great degree; the ſtalks, preſerved in 
honey, are aid to be an excellent pectoral; but they 
ſhould firſt be blanched, like celery. 

ommon leaves, b | ey 
1 in the jaundice, as is alſo the juice of 


theſe leaves. James. 


fanthus, or $UN-flower of the 
wpagated in — 4 gardens for the uſe of the kitchen; 
it is a very agreeably taſted root, but watery and windy, 
75 therefore at — generally diſregarded. 

t 


is propagated 


ring or autumn; they mult be allowed a very conſider- 
able diſtance, ſor they ſpread immoderately, and multi- 
ply very quick. The autumn following, when their ſtems 
decay, the roots may be taken up for uſe. They are but 
an unſightly plant, though very tall, arid are commonly 
laced in obſcure corners of a garden. Miller. 
ARTICLE, Ax ricurus, a little part or diviſion of a book, 
writing, or the like. — Aquinas divides his ſum of theology 
into ſeveral queſtions ; and each queſtion into divers ar- 
tices —Such an account conſiſts of ſo many articles. 
ARTICLE is alſo applied to the ſeveral clauſes or conditions 
of a contract, treaty of peace, or the like. | 
In this ſenſe we ſay, articles of marriage, articles of capi- 
tulation, preliminary articles, &c. 
ARTiCLES of the clergy, ARTICULT eleri, are certain ſta- 
tutes touching perſons and cauſes eccleſiaſtical, made un- 
der Edward II. and III. 
ARTICLE of faith is by ſome defined a point of Chriſtian 
doctrine, which we are obliged to believe, as having been 
revealed by God himſelf, and allowed and eſtabliſhed as 
ſuch by the church. 
The thirty-nine articles were founded, for the moſt part, 
upon a body of articles compiled and publiſhed in the 
reign of Edward VI. They were firſt paſſed in the con- 
vocation, and confirmed by royal authority in the year 
1562. They were afterwards ratified anew in the year 
1571, and again by Charles I. The law requires a ſub- 
(cription to theſe articles of all perſons ordained to be 
deacons or prieſts, 13 El. cap. 12. of all clergymen in- 
dutted to any eceleſiaſtical living, by the ſame ſtatute, 
and of licenſed lecturers and curates, 13 El. cap. 12. 
and 13 and 14 Ch. II. cap. 4. of the heads of colleges, 
of chancellors, officials and commiſſaries, and of ſchool- 
22 By 1 Wil. 3, cap. 18. diſſenting teachers are to 
1 all, except the 34th, 35th, and 36th, and part 
the 20th (and in the caſe of Anabaptilts, except alſo 
E of the 27th); otherwiſe they are exempted from the 
— 3 act of 2 
» Aticulus, in Anatomy, denotes a joint, oi junc- 
Muriel d more bones of the body. 2 
of * = "is mortis, the laſt pangs, or agony 
dee ebe uſually ſends his benediction to the cardinals, 
A .in articulo mortis. 
QTICLE, in Arithmetic, 


number juſtly diviſible into ten parts; as 20, 30, 40, &c. 


rang" are ſometimes called decads, and ſometimes 
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boiled in white wine whey, are 


ſignifies the number 10, or any: 


AzTiIcHoKE, Jeruſalem, is the root of a ſpecies of the he- 
rennial kind, which is | 


y planting out the ſmaller roots, or even | 
p_ of the larger, which have buds to them, in the | 


Pas er for the declining of nouns, and denoting the 


The Engliſh alſo have two articles, @ and the; which, be- 
ing prefixed to ſubſtantives, apply their general ſigniſi- 
cation to ſome partibutar things. Sce letter A. 
Some grammarians make the article a diſtinct 
ſpeech ; others will have it 4 pronoun; and others a 
noun adjective. See Spef ch and PRoNoOUN. 

Articles are of great ſervice in a language, as they con- 
tribute to the more neat and preciſe expreſſing of fe- 
veral properties and relations, which muſt otherwiſe be 
loſt. And hence one great diſadvantage of the Latin, 
above other languages which have articles; in that the 
article being either expreſſed, or left out, makes an alte- 
ration in the ſenſe, which the Latins cannot diſtinguiſh. 
Thus when the devil ſaid to our Saviour, // tt es Filius 
Dei, it may either be underſtood; if then art @ Son of 
God, or, if thou art the Son of Ged. Scaliger, from the 
want of articles in the Latin, has concluded them uſeleſs. 
The Italians even prefix articles to proper names, which 
do not naturally need any, becauſe they of them- 
ſelves ſignify things individually. —Thus they ſay, 11 
Arioflo, il Tas, il Hetrarcha.— Even the French join the 
article to the proper names of kingdoms, provinces, &c. 
as la Suede, ta Normandie.— And we likewiſe annex it to the 
names of certain mountains and rivers ; as the Rhine, 
the Danube, the Alps, &c. 

ARTICLE, indefinite. The article a is ſaid to be indefinite, 
becauſe applied to names taken in their more general and 
confuſed ſignification ; as, he travelled with the port and 
equipage of @ prince; where the words, a prince, may 

underſtood of any prince in the general. Or, a re- 
ſpects our primary perception, and denotes individuals, 
as unknown. 

ARTICLE, definite. The article the is ſaid to be definite, os 
atiue, as fixing the ſenſe of the word it is put be- 
fore, to one individual thing. Or the reſpects our ſe- 
condary perception, and denotes individuals as known. 

EFINITIVE, 

Fa. Buffier diſtinguiſhes a third kind of articles in French, 
which he calls intermediate, or partitive ; ſerving to de- 
note part of the thing exprefſed by the ſubſtantives they 
are added to: as, des ſcavants ont cru, ſome learned men 
have Juppojed. &c. I want de la lumiere, ſome light, &c. 
The uſe and diſtinction of the definite and indefinite ar- 
ticles le or la, and de or du, make one of the greateſt dif- 
ficulties in the French tongue, as being utterly arbitrary, 
and only to be acquired by practice. We may add, that 
in the ali though the articles be ſo few, yet they 
are of ſuch frequent uſe, that they eaſily diſcover any 
— from a natural Engliſhman. 

ARTICULARIS, Aa ricur An, in Medicine, an epithet 
applied to a diſeaſe, which more immediately infeſts the 
articuli, or joints. 

The morbus articularis is the ſame with the Greek apberris, 
and our GOUT. | 

ARTICULATE found are thoſe which expreſs the letters, 
ſyllables, &c. of any alphabet, or language. See IxAR- 
TICULATE. 

Brutes cannot form articulate ſounds, or they cannot ar- 
ticulate the ſounds of their voice; excepting ſome few 
birds, as the parrot, pye, raven, /tarling, &c. 

ARTICULATED libel, libellus articulatus, that wherein the 
parts of a fact are ſet forth to the judge in ſhort, diſtinct 
articles. 

This amounts to much the ſame with what is otherwiſe 
called /ibellus poſitionalis. 

ARTICULATED ef. See LEAF. 

ARTICULATED radius, in Natural Hiſtory. See Rapius 
articulatus. 

ARTICULATION, in Grammar, a diſtinct pronunciation 
of words and ſyllables. 5 
Articulation'is that part of grammar, which treats firſt of 
ſounds and letters; then of their combinations, for the 
compoſing of ſyllables and words. Hence he who pro- 
nounces bis worgs clearly and diſtinctly, is ſaid to pro- 

nounce them articulately. 

ARTICULATION, agb ge, in Anatomy, the juncture or 

connexion of two bones. The bones cannot ſerve the 

| intended purpoſes, except the ſeveral pieces are fitly ad- 
| juſted, and then kept together in different ways. The 

moſt ancient oſteologiſts (ſpeaking only of the perfect 
bones of an adult) called the Brit of theſe articulation, 
and the other SYMPHYSIS. | 

' Articulation thus underſtood is of two kinds, one move- 
able, by which the bones are allowed a certain degree of 
motion; the other immoveable, by which they are fixed 
together without motion. The firſt is commonly called 
DIARTHROSIS; that is (according to the expreſſion of 

Carolus Stephanus, an ancient phyſician of the faculty at 

Paris) an articulation ſeparated j the other fynarthro/is, or 

' ati articulation conjoĩned. There is ſtill another ſpecies 

of articulation, which cannot well be reduced to Either of 

' the two former, as agen of both : this, therefore, 


may be eſtabliſhed as a third kind, by the name of au. 
| | PHIARs 
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PHIARTHROSIs, which agrees better to this ſort, 1 


to the other articulations, to which it has ſometimes been | 


applied. 

ARTIFICERS, thoſe who work with the hands, and fell 
things faſhioned by them into other forms. 
Artificers amount to the ſame with what we otherwiſe call 


handicrafts and mechanics : ſuch are ſmiths, carpenters, | 


taylors, ſhoemakers, weavers, and the like. | 
e Roman artificers had their peculiar temples, where 
they afſembled and choſe their own patron, to defend 
their cauſes : they were exempted from all perſonal ſer- 
vices. Taruntenus Paternus reckons thirty-two ſpecies 
of artificers, and Conſtantine thirty-five, who enjoyed 
this privilege. The artificers were incorporated into di- 
vers colleges or companies, each of which had their tu- 
telar gods, to whom they offered their worſhip. Several 
of theſe, when they quitted their profeſſion, hung up their 
tools, a votive offering to their gods. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. 
Artificers were held a degree below merchants, and ar- 
gentarii, or money-changers, and their employment more 
ſordid. Some deny, that in the earlieſt ages of the Ro- 
man ſtate, artificers were ranked in the number of citi- 
zens z others, who aſſert their citizenſhip, allow that the 
were held in contempt, as being unfit for war, and ſo 
poor that they could ſcarce pay any taxes. For which 
reaſon they were not entered among the citizens, in the 
cenſor's books; the deſign of the cenſus being only to ſee 
what number of perſons were yearly fit to bear arms, and 
to pay taxes towards the ſupport of the ſtate. It may be 
added, that much of the artificers buſineſs was done by 
ſlaves, and foreigners, who left little for the Romans to 
mind but their huſbandry and war. Dion. Hal. I. ii. p. 98. 
By means of the arts, the minds of men are engaged in 
inventions beneficial to the whole community; and thus 
rove the grand preſervative againſt that barbariſm and 
— which ever attend on an indolent and inactive 
upidity. 
By the Engliſh laws, artificers in wool, iron, ſteel, braſs, 
or other metal, going out of the kingdom into any fo- 
reign country without licence, are to be impriſoned three 
months, and fined in a ſum not exceeding one hundred 
pounds. And ſuch as going abroad, and not returnin 
on warning given by our embaſſadors, &c. ſhall be Fs 
abled from holding lands by deſcent or deviſe, from re- 
ceiving any legacy, &c. and be deemed aliens. Stat. 5. 
Geo. K cap. 27. By 23 Geo. II. cap. 13. Y 1. penalty 
is alſo infliaed on ſeducing artificers to go abroad. 
Ramazini has a treatiſe on the diſeaſes of artificers. 

ARTIFICER by fire, a denomination ſometimes given to 
chemiſts, and workers in metals. 

ARTIFICIAL, ſomething made by art; not produced na- 
turally, or in, the common — of things. 

ARTIFICIAL is alſo frequently uſed for factitious. 

Thus we have artificial ſal ammoniac, artificial borax, &c. 

ARTIFICIAL fire-works are compolitions of inflammable 
materials; chiefly uſed on ſolemn occaſions, by way of 
rejoicing. See Sav. Etr. tom. iv. p. 66. 

ARTIFICIAL lightning. See ELECTRICITY and LIGHT- 
NING. 

ARTIFICIAL lines, on a ſector or ſcale, are certain lines 
ſo contrived, as to repreſent the logarithmic fines and 
tangents z which, by the help of the line of numbers, 
will ſolve all queſtions in trigonometry, navigation, &c. 
pretty exactly. 

ARTIFICIAL magnets. See MAGNETS. 

ARTIFICIAL muſic, that which is according to the rules of 
art; or executed by inſtruments invented by art. It is 
alſo uſed, in another ſenſe, for ſome artful contrivance in 
muſic z as when a piece is ſung in two parts; one whereof 
is by B molle, or flat, and the other by B ſharp. See 
Artificii Muſicali del Signor Vitali. 

ARTILLERY, the heavy equipage of war; comprehend- 
ing all ſorts of great fire-arms, with their appurtenances 
as cannons, mortars, bombs, petards, muſquets, car- 
bines, &c. 

In this ſenſe, the word artillery coincides with what we 
- otherwiſe call ordnance. 

The Perſians, we are told in the embaſſy of Figueroa, 

would never, in 1518, have either artillery or infantry in 

their armies, becauſe they hindered their charging 

and retiring with that nimbleneſs wherein their chief 

military addreſs and glory lay. | 

The term artillery is ſometimes alſo applied to the ancient 
inſtruments of war, as the cat » battering rams, 

&c. 

ARTILLERY, park of, is that place in a camp ſet apart for 

the artillery, or large fire-arms. | 

/ ARTILLERY, trails, or train of, is a ſet or certain number 
of pieces of ordnance, mounted on carriages, with all 
their furniture fit for marching. To this 1 be- 
long mortar-pieces, with bombs, carcaſes, &c. It is un- 
der the direction of the maſter of the artillery. 1 
There are trains of 8 in moſt of the king's maga- 


| 


ART. 


zines; as in the Tower, at P 
Windſor, Ke. 882 YUmquth, Pl 

ARTILLERY guard is a detachment from , 
the artillery. This corps is in the — — Io tem 

tries are round the park. Upon a march th their er. 
front and rear of the artillery, and muſt he 10 60 nt 
nothing behind. If a gun or waggon break gc kae 
captain is to leave a part of his guard to affitthe," n 
an matroſſes in getting it up again. © dune 

writers upon artillery are, Caſimi * 
Pole, Buchnerus, Braunius, Mieth, 8. Rente: 
moires d' Artillerie, M. Belidor, M. le Blond mis Ne 
ler on Artillery, which contain an accurate 3 
of all the machines and inſtruments of war n 

8 with every thing that relates to them. e 
RTILLERY c London, is a ban : 

22 < about — men. oo infantry, an 
eir officers are a leader, two lieutenants, two ent 
— — of arms, two ſerjeants, and a . 

ARTILLERY is alſo uſed for what we otherwi 
technia, or the art of fire-works, with the — 1 
apparatus belonging thereto. 5 

AR IPHYES, in the Ancient Phypſic, denotes an even 
tire, and perfect critical day; ſuch, according to 155 

ocrates, are the fourteenth and forty- ſecond days, 
TISAN. See ARTIST, 

ARTISCUS, in Medicine, denotes a troche, but more 
ticularly that prepared of viper's fleſh, mixed u by 
_ to be uſed in the compoſition of venice vin 

eſe are more particularly called artiſci theriaci, or ; 
riacal troches. y r nne 
They were formerly in great vogue, and brought with 
much parade from Venice; but Zwelfer diſcovered their 
vanity z fince which time, vipers powder has been genes 
rally ſubſtituted for them, in Go preparation of the trcack, 

ARTIST, in a general ſenſe, a perſon ſkilled in ſome ar: 
or, according to Mr. Harris's definition, a perſon no. 
ſeſſing an habitual power of becoming the cauſe of one 
effect, according to a ſyſtem of various and well. ap- 

roved precepts. 

this N enſe, we ſays an excellent, a curious ert. The 
pre-eminence is diſputed between ancient and modern 
artiſts, eſpecially as to what relates to ſculpture, paintive, 
and the like. At Vicenza, we are told of à priviig: 
granted to artiſis, like that of clergy in England; in vir 
tue of this, criminals adjudged to death fave thei lives 
if they can prove themſelves the moſt excellent and con- 
ſummate workmen in any uſeful art. This benefit isa 
lowed them in favorem artis, for the firſt offence, excent 
in ſome particular crimes, of which coining is one. The 
exception is juſt, ſince here the greater the artif, the 
more dangerous the perſon. Evelyn's Diſc. of Medi, 
ch. vii. p. 237, &c. 

AR risr, artifia, in an academical ſenſe, denotes a phils 
ſopher or proficient in the faculty of arts. 

1 is more peculiarly underſtood of a chemiſt or d. 
chemiſt. | 
In which ſenſe it is, that Paracelſus and other aDEPT3 
uſe the word. ; 

ARTIZOOS, is uſed by ſome ancient phyſicians for an in- 
fant ſhort-lived, by reaſon of a difficult birth, whereby 
he was long detained in the paſſage from the womb. 

ARTOMELI, in Ancient Pharmacy, a kind of cataphſn, 
an; "gy of bread and honey, applied chiefly to the f. 
cordia. 

ARTOTYRITES, or ARrTOTYRITZ, a branch of tle 
ancient Montanifts, who firſt appeared in the ſecond cel. 
tury ; chiefly in Galatia. 

They uſed bread and cheeſe in the Euchariſt, or perias 
bread baked with cheeſe. — Their reaſon was, that d 
firſt men offered to God not only the fruits of the earth, 
but of their flocks too. : 

Hence, according to St. Auguſtine, came their nam 
which is compoſed of ar, bread, and 206 cheeſe 

ARVALES fratres were prieſts in ancient Rome, bo 
ſiſted in the ſacrifices of the Ambarvalia offered eie 
year to Ceres and Bacchus for the proſperity of the pe 
cipal fruits of the earth, viz. the corn and wine. 

They were inſtituted by Romulus, and were we've l 

— Buck all of them perſons of the firſt diſtinction 

founder himſelf having been of the body.—Thc) * 

a college, called collegium fratrum ar valium. —_. | 

The mark of their dignity was a garland, comp 4 

ears of corn tied with a white ribband : this, Pliny" 

was the firſt crown in uſe at Rome. : u 

According to Fulgentius, Acca Laurentia, Rom the 

nurſe, was the firſt founder of this order of pfrieltb * 

it ſeems, had twelve ſons, who uſed to walk be on” * 

in proceſſion to the ſacrifice z one of whom d * 

mulus, in favour of his nurſe, promiſed to take hf 


; to indicate the ſame thing, when he mentions, | 


2.) ſeem 


I. Acca Laurentia his nurſe. 


. an entertainment made at funerals in the 
AE of England; and arvil-bread is the bread 
A ered to the poor on ſuch occaſions; 

ARUM, African. See CALLA. 

ArUM, floating. See ORONTIUM., | 

ArUM, in Botany. See WaKkE-Robin. 

ARUNCUS, greater meadow ſweet, in Botany, the name of 
a genus of plants, called by Tournefort, and others, 
A capræ; and by Linnæus SPIRAA. 

This plant has been ſuppoſed to be of the ſame genus 
with the filipendula; but, by the cloſe examination of the 
flowers, they appear to be extremely different. 
ARUNDELI AN Marbles, MaRMoR A Arundeliana, or Ox- 


icle of the city of Athens, engraven in capital 

I the iſland of Paros, one of bs Cyclades, 263 
years before Jeſus Chriſt. 
They take their name from Thomas earl of Arundel, 
who procured them out of the Eaſt, or from Henry his 
grandſon, who preſented them to the univerſity of Ox- 
ford. An account of all their inſcriptions was publiſhed 
in 1676, by Dr. Prideaux. 
ARUNDO, in Betany. Sce Regp. 
AzuxDo Indica, in the Materia Medica, the name of the 
ARUNDO ſanguinem draconis manans of Moriſon. This is the 
plant from the fruit of which, b maceration in warm 
water, they get a kind of dragon's blood, which makes 
the fine red of the Indian varniſhes. Dale. 
ARURA, in Antiquity. See AROURA. 
AruRa, in Middle Age Writers, denotes a field ploughe 
and ſowed. | 
ARUSPICES, an order of prieſts r the ancient Ro- 

mans, who foretold things to come, chiefly by _—_ 
ing the entrails of beaſts which were killed in ſacrifice. 
The word ſeems more 8 written haruſpices; as 
being derived from haruga, which ſignifies the entrails of 
victims; and aſpicere, to view or conſider. | 
The doctrine or diſcipline of the aruſpices was formed 
into a preciſe art, called aruſpicina. 
Cato, who was an avgur, uſed to ſay, he wondered how 
one aruſpex could look at another without laughing in his 


on 


lidity of the aruſpicina. 
ARUSPICI libri, a kind of ſacred writings among the an- 
cient Hetrurians, wherein the laws and diſcipline of the 
aruſpices were deſcribed. 
Theſe were alſo called rituales, ſometimes fulgurales libri, 
as direCting how to take indications from thunder, light- 
ning, &c. 
ARVUM, in Ancient Agriculture, properly denoted ground 
ploughed, but not ſowed. 
hough the word is alſo ſometimes extended to all arable, 
or corn land, in contradiſtinction from paſture. 
ARX, in the Ancient Military Art, a town, fort, or caſtle, 
for defence of a place. 
The arx, in ancient Rome, was a diſtinct edifice from 
the capitol, though ſome have confounded the two. Ac- 
cording to Ryckius, the arx, properl ſpeaking, was a 
place on the higheſt part of the Capitoline Mount, 
ſtronger and better fortified than the reſt, with towers 
and pinnated walls; in which was alſo the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus. Struv. Synt. Ant. Rom. c. 11. P. 522. 
ARXalſo denoted a conſecrated place on the Palatine Mount, 
where the augurs publicly performed their office. 
Some will have the arx to have been the augural temple ; 
but Varro expreſly diſtinguiſhes betwecn the two. 
ARX was particularly uſed for a public place in Rome, ſet 
apart for the operations of the AUGURs. 
In which ſenſe, aræ amounts to the ſame with what is 
otherwiſe called auguraculum, and auguratorium, and in 
the camp augurale. 
Out of this arx it was that the feciales, or heralds, ga- 
thered the grafs uſed in the ceremony of making leagues 
and treaties. Liv. i. C. 24. 
ARYT.ANOIDES, in Anatomy, the third and fourth car- 
tilages of the LaRYNx, ſituate under the thyroides; called 
alſo guttales : thus called on account of the figure of an 
*PvTziva, ewer, which, together, they ſomewhat re- 
ſemble: and the name is compounded of that word, and 
0 ., ſhape, or figure. 
ARYTANOIDEUS, in Anatomy, one of the muſcles ſerv- 
ing to cloſe the LARYNx z otherwiſe called little arytænoi- 
„„ and aryartenoideus, as deriving its origin from the 
poſterior and inferior part of the aryt@noides. 
© arytenaideus has its head in one arytænoid cartilage, 
and its tail in the other; and ſerves to bring them toge- 
ther, and ſhut the rima or glottis. 
8 8, or ARHYTHMUs, in Medicine, is uſed by 
ome for a ſinking, or failure of the pulſe, ſo that it can 


no lon er be f It a 4 i : 
Ves J. Ne 26 but it more properly denotes an irre 


ulus inſtituted prieſts of the fields, after the | 


. . 0 1 
ford MARBLES, are ancient ſtones, whereon is inſcribed 


face. By which we learn what opinion he had of the ſo- | 


ASA 


gularity, or want of due order and proportion of the 
PULSE, 


The word is formed from the privative «, and ue, 
modulus, or meaſure. 


As, among Antiguaries, ſometimes ſignifies a particular 


weight; in which ſenſe the Roman as is the ſame with 
the Roman libra, or pound. 


The word is by ſome derived from 4e, which, in the 


Doric dialect, is uſed for eig, one, q. d. an entire thing; 


though others will have this money named as, quaſi ; 
becauſe made of braſs. —Budzus bo written nine books 
de afſe, & ejus partibus, of the as, and its parts. 


The as had ſeveral diviſions. See the table under As, 
an integer. 


As was alſo the name of a Roman coin, which was made 


of different matters, and different weights, in different 
1 of the commonwealth. 

nder Numa Pompilius, according to Euſebius, the Ro- 
man money was either of wood, leather, or ſhells.— In 
the time of Tullus Hoſtilius, it was braſs, and was 
called as, libra, libella, or ponds, becauſe actually weigh- 
ing a pound, or twelve ounces. The Romans reckoned 
by 52 before they coined filver, in the 485th year of 
the city, and afterwards they kept their accounts in sE- 
STERCES, 
When the firſt Punic war had exhauſted the treaſury, 
they reduced the as to two ounces. In the ſecond Punic 
war, Hannibal preſſing hard on them, the aſe were far- 
ther reduced to an ounce a-piece.—Laſtly, by the Papi- 
rian law, they took away half an ounce more, and re- 
duced the as to a bare half-ounce: and it is generally 
thought, that it reſted here all the time of the common- 
wealth, and even till Veſpaſian's reign. 
This laſt was called the Papirian as, — the law juſt 
mentioned was paſſed in the year of Rome 563, by C. 
Papirius Carbo, then tribune of the people. Thus, there 
were four different afſes in the time of the commonwealth. 
The figure ſtamped on the as was at firſt a ſheep, ox, or 
ſow ; and from the time of the kings, a Janus with two 
faces on the one fide, and the rerum or prow of a ſhip 
on the reverſe. | 
The triens and quadrans of copper had the figure of a 
ſmall veſſel called ratis, on the reverſe. Thus Pliny : 
Nota e@ris, (i. e. affis) fuit ex altera parte Fanus geminus, 
ex allera 3 navis : in triente vero & quadrante rates. 
Hiſt. Nat. lib. xxxiii. cap. 3.— Hence theſe pieces were 
ſometimes called ratiti. 
As was alſo uſed to denote any integer, or whole. —Whence 

the Engliſh word ace. 

Thus, as ſignified the whole inheritance ; whence heres 

ex afſi, the heir to the whole eſtate. 

So the jugerum, or Roman acre of land, being reckoned 

the integer, was called as, and divided, like it, into twelve 

unciæ. 

The as, and its parts or diviſions, ſtand thus: 


1| As 12 Unciæ + | Semis 6 Uncia 
1s | Deunx | 11 1+ | Quincunx | 5 

+ | Dextans | 10 z | Triens 4 

3 | Deodrans 1 Quadrans | 3 

2 | Bes 8 + | Sextans 2 
37 | Septunx | 7 x+ | Uncia I 


ASA, among Naturalifis. The writers of the later ages 
have formed this word aſa from the laſar of the ancients, 
and attributed it to a gum very different from that anci- 
ently known by the name they have thus corrupted. 

The aſa of the ancients was an odoriferous and fragrant 
gum; and the aſe of the after-ages had fo little title to 
this epithet, that mor diſtinguiſhed it by one, expreſſing 
its being of an offenſive or ſtinking fmell. 
The Arabian writers, according to this diſtinction, de- 
ſcribe two kinds of %, the one linking, the other are- 
matic; and the modern Greeks preſerved the name 45 
or laſar, to the ſtinking gum the Latins called by chat 
name, but added a diſtinctive epithet to expreſs its ſmell, 
and called it ſcardolaſarum. g 

As A dulcis, in the Materia Medica, a name by which ſome 
authors have called the benjamin, or BENZOIN of the 
ſhops. Dale. ; 

As A fatida, ſee Ass A fœtida. ; 

ASAPHEIS, ara, from à negative, and oz png, Clear, 
open; in Hippocrates, in Prorrh. & Coac. are ſuch * 
tients as do not utter their words in a clear manner. Ihe 
defect is occaſioned, as Galen ſays, Comm. 2. in Prorrh. 
« either by ſome hurt which the organs of fpeech have 


e contracted from a diforder of the nerves, or clſe by a 


« delirium.” 
ASAPPES, or AzAPES, an order of ſoldiers in the Turkiſh 
army, whom they always expoſe to the firſt ſhock of the 
enemy z to the end that the enemy being thus fatigued, 
and their ſwords blunted, the = and janizaries may 
fall on, and find an eaſy conqueſt. N 
The word is derived A the Turkiſh ſaph, which ſig- 
4 H niſies 
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vifies rank, from whence they have formed aſphaph, to. 
range in battle, | , 

The re are ſaid to be held of ſo little value, that 
they frequently ſerve as bridges for the cavalry to pals 
over, in bad roads, and as faſcines to fill up the ditches 
of places beſieged. —The greateſt part of them are natu- 
ral Turks; they travel on foot, and have no Pay, but the 
plunder they can get from the enemy. 

ASARABACCA, or AssaRa-BAacaARA, in Botany, a plant 
ſuppoſed to be mentioned by Pliny and Dioſcorides, un- 
der the name of baccharis, or nardus ruſtica; by us called 
ASARUM ; of the dodecandria manogynia claſs. 

Its characters are, that the flower Jath no petals, but a 
thick coloured empalement, and twelve ſhort ſtamina. 
At the bottom of the empalement is incloſed a thick 
ermen, which afterward turns to a thick capſula, hav- 
ing fix cells containing ſeveral oval ſeeds. There are 
three ſpecies. 
Among the ancients it was much in uſe as an emetic and 
cathartic. It is chiefly uſed among us as a ſternutatory, 
in order to which, it is dried and reduced to a powder, 
to be taken as a ſnuff; in which quality it drains the 
head of mucous humours. It is alſo a powerful emme- 
nagogue, and has been recommended by authors in the 
gout, dropſy, and many other chronic diſorders. 

ASARINA, in Botany, baſtard ASARUM, a ſpecies of the 
ANTIRRHINUM, in the Linnzan ſyſtem. Its characters 
are, that the flower is of one leaf, of the grinning kind, 
divided at the top into two lips, the upper one divided 
in two parts, the lower one lightly divided into three 
obtuſe parts. 'The two lips join cloſe together, ſo as to 
form a kind of ſnout. It hath four ſtamina; in the cen- 
tre is placed a round germen, which afterward turns to 
a round huſk, divided into two cells, full of roundiſh 
ſeeds. There are two ſpecies. 

ASAROTA, aczpwra, from à and gate, I ſweep, a kind 
of painted pavements in uſe before the invention of mo- 
ſaic work. The moſt celebrated was that at Pergamus, 
painted by Seſus, and exhibiting the appearance of 
crumbs, as if the floor had not been ſwept after dinner, 
whence, according to Pliny, the denomination. Per- 
rault ſuppoſes them to have (ia a black kind of pave- 
ments of a ſpongy matter. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xxxvi. 
cap. 25. Perrault ad Vitruv. lib. vi. cap. 5. 

ASARUM, in Botany. See ASARABACCA, and ASARINA. 

ASASI, in Botany, a name given, by the people of Gui- 
nea, to a tree, the leaves of which being boiled in wa- 
ter, and held in the mouth, cure the tooth-ach. This 
tree, in its form and manner of growing, reſembles the 
laurel; the leaves are very hard and ſtiff, and grow al- 
ternately on the ſtalks; they have ſhort — and 
the branches are blackiſh and rugged, but they are va- 
riegated with ſmall reddiſh ſpangles, or ſcaly protuber- 
ances. Phil. Tranſ. N* 232. 

ASBESTINE, ſomething incombuſtible, or that partakes 
of the nature and qualities of the lapis aſbe/los. Such as 
ofbe/tine paper and cloth. Sec AsBEsToOs. 

ASBESTOS, a mineral ſubſtance, of a whitifh,' or ſilver 
colour, and a woolly texture; conſiſting of ſmall threads, 
or delicate fibres, endued with the wonderful property 
of reſiſting fire, and remaining unconſumed in the in- 
tenſeſt heat. 

The word properly ſigniſies an incombuſtible body; it is 
formed of the privative a, and oCevpuu, extingus. 
This lanuginous mineral is ſometimes alſo called amian- 
thus, and ſometimes ſalamandra, or ſalamander's wool, from 
the candle-wicks ſaid to be made anciently of it. From 
a pungent quality, which Agricola ſays it has on the 
tongue, though without aſtringency, it has been by ſome 
called alumen, having the epithet of plumeum added to it, 
taken from its downy filaments, to diſtinguiſh it from the 
other alums ; 8 it is to be obſerved, the true plume- 
alum is another ſort of body, being a real effloreſcence 
of alum. 
From its light grey colour, it is called palia and corſoides ; 
and from its likeneſs to the hoary fibres of ſome ſorts of 
mat-weed, ſpartapolia, From the capacity it has of be- 
ing ſpun into thread, it is called linum, with ſome diſ- 
tinguiſhing epithet, taken either from its quality, as li- 
num aſbeſlinum vivum, or incombuſiibile ; or from the place 
where it is found, as linum fofſile, linum Indicum, Creticum, 
Cypricum, and Carpaſium, or Garyſflium. Beſides the places 
whence it borrows its names, it is alſo found in Tartary, 
at Namur, in the Low Countries, in Thuringia among 
the mines, in the Old Noricum, in Egypt, in the moun- 
tains of Arcadia, at Puteoli, in the iſland of Corſica, in 
the iſland of Angleſey in Wales, and in Aberdeenſhire 
in Scotland, at Montauban in France, and in the king- 
dom of Siberia. 
Naturaliſts generally reckon it among the ſtones, whence 
its appellation of /apts aſbe/fos, &c. But Dr. Plot rather 
judges it a terra lapideſa, or middle ſubſtance, between 
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that his aſbeſtos was ſoft and tractable, much reſembling 


they had been waſhed in water, &c. But its principal 
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ſtone and earth. As to its generation, the ſa 
takes it to be a mixture of "6x ſalt, and a 3 
without ſulphur, coagulated in the winter, and hard = 
by the heats in ſummer. The ſalt; Ja. Heſſus 5 — 
. Why . f leten 
is a liquid alum of a milky ſubſtance, inclining to # 
low, that ſweats out of the earth, and ſmells like — 
cheeſe. 125 
The aſbeſtos, or lapis aſbeſlos, is really a ſort of native fil 
file ſtone, which one may ſplit into threads or filament, 
very fine and brittle, yet ſomewhat tractable, ſilky, and of 
a greyiſh ſilvery colour, not unlike talc of Venice, Acid 
have no effect upon it. x 
It is almoſt inſipid to the taſte, indiſſoluble in water; and 
expoſed to the fire, it neither conſumes nor calcines. a 
large burning-glaſs, indeed, reduces it into little glaſs 
globules, in proportion as the filaments ſeparate; but 
common fire only whitens it. 
Theſe filaments are of different lengths, from one inch to 
ten.—The ſtone is uſually found incloſed within other 
very hard ſtones; though ſometimes growing to the ſur. 
faces of them, and ſometimes detached or ſeparate from 
any. 
The proprietor of a forge in France found great quanti- 
ties of a ſubſtance, which anſwered all the common uſes 
of native aſbe/los. Upon a farther inquiry into the na- 
ture of it, he concludes, that both the one and the other 
are calcined iron deprived of its phlogiſton; and by re. 
uniting the phlogiſton with them, he can reſtore both 
to their primitive ſtate of iron. Phil. Tran. vol. li. part 
2. N 72. 
The aſbe/tos, applied to any part of the body, excites an 
itching; and yet we read of it as anciently preſcribed for 
diſeaſes of the ſkin ; and particularly for the itch : unleſs 
it were rather the alumen plumoſum that was meant here- 
by; for even at this day, they are frequently confounded. 
e induſtry of mankind has found a method of working 
this untoward mineral, and employing it in divers ma- 
nufactures, chiefly cloth and paper. 
The manufacture is, undoubtedly, difficult enough. Pliny 
calls the aſbe/los, inventu rarum, textu difficilimum : Wor- 
mius aſſures us, that the method of making cloth of «f{- 
beſtos is now _— unknown : in reality, one would 
ſcarce imagine the thing practicable, without the mixture 
of ſome other pliant matter, as wool, hemp, or flax, 
along with the aſbeffos, the filaments of this latter ap- 
pearing too coarſe and brittle, to make any tolerable fine 
work. However this be, Bapt. Porta afſures us, that, in 
his time, the ſpinning of ofbeftes was a thing known to 
every body at Venice. | | 
Sig. Caſtagnatta, ſuperintendant of ſome mines in Italy, 
is ſaid to have carried the manufacture to ſuch perſection, 


lamb-ſkin dreſſed white: he could thicken and thin it at 
pleaſure, and thus either make it into a very white ſkin, 
or a very white paper. 

This kind of linen cloth was chiefly eſteemed by the an- 
cients; though then better known, and more common, 
than among us, being held equally precious with the 
richeſt e K nor is it now of mean value, even in the 
country where it is moſt generally made, a China cover 
(i. e. a piece of twenty-three inches and three quarters 
long) being worth eighty tale, i. e. 36/. 13s. 4d. Pliny 
ſays, he himſelf had ſeen napkins thereof, which, being 
—— foul from the table, after a ſeaſt, were thrown into 
the fire, and by that means were better ſcoured than if 


ule, according to Pliny, was for the making of ſhrouds 
for royal funerals, to wrap up the corpſe, ſo that the aſhes 
might be preſerved diſtinct from thoſe of the wood, &c- 
whercof the funeral pile was compoſed : and the princes 
of Tartary, according to the accounts in the Philoſophi- 
cal Tranſactions, ſtill uſe it at this day in burning their 
dead. Some of the ancients are ſaid to have made them- 
ſelves cloaths of it, particularly the Brachmans, among 
the Indians. The wicks for their perpetual lamps, 4c“ 
cording to Dr. Liſter, were alſo made of it; and ſome 
to this day uſe it for the wicks of ſuch * as the) 
would not have any trouble with; becauſe the 4 fie 
never waſting, there is no occaſion for ſhifting the Wies, 
Septalla, canon of Milan, had thread, ropes, nets, an 
paper, made of the aſbeſtos. A handkerchief or pattern 
of this linen was long ſince preſented to the Royal 
Ciety, a foot long, and half a foot broad. This gave ud 
roofs of its reſiſting fire z though, in both experiment, 
it loſt aboye three drachms in its weight. When taken 
out red-hot, it did not burn a piece of white paper» on 
which it was laid. Mr. Villette pretends, that his large 
burning concave uſually vitrifies the a/be/tos. F 
The method of preparing the incombuſtible paper t 
cloth is thus deſcribed by Ciampini. The ſtone 1s 
to ſoak in warm water, then opened and divided by * 


. 
hands, that the earthy matter may be waſhed * 


Jution bein ſeveral times repeated, the flax-like fila- 
bil 


nd dried; and they are moſt con- 

= * addition of flax. Two or three 
of the «/beffos are eaſily twiſted along with the 
men cad, if the operator's fingers are kept oiled. 
h alſo, when woven, is beſt preſerved by oil 
i On expoſure to the fire, the 


ments are C 
veniently 1 


n vading the ſtone, may be made into paper in the 


25 — to obſerve, that in the ſearching after 
i ſubſtance, the diſtinction between the aſbeftoſes and 
= thi is carefully to be obſerved, the one of theſe 
on compoled of the long threads, and the other of 
—_—_— and abrupt ones; this is their great diſtinc- 
8 and all the 4ſheſtoſes, or long-threaded ones, are 
— or leſs fitted for this work, and none of the ami- 
— or ſhort- threaded ones, are at all ſo. Beſides, the 
WF is ſomewhat heavier than the amianthus. 
215705, falſe, is a name given to plume-alum. See 
LUM. 
DES, in Medicine, a ſlender ſort of worms, found 
in the inte/tinum rectum, chiefly of children, and fre- 
quently voided with their faces; ſometimes alſo adhering 
to the fundament, or even pendent from it. 
They are thus called from aoxag:{, I leap, on account 
of their continual troubleſome motion, cauſing a moſt 
intolerable itching. They are ranged by Linnæus among 
the vermes inteſlinæ. 
The aſcarid are worms not ſo dangerous as ſome others, 
but more difficult to be expelled, and that for ſeveral rea- 
ſons. The firſt is, — thoſe creatures are remote 
from the ſtomach; ſo that remedies loſe their virtue be- 
fore they can come where the worms are. 'The ſecond 
is, becauſe the 2ſcarides are wrapt up in viſcous humours, 
which hinder the operation of medicines. The third is, 


Now that gut being like the bottom of a ſack, the aſca- 
rides keep themſelves as it were intrenched in that place. 
However it be, it is better to attack them below. 
The beſt known remedy for them is Harrowgate water, 
at the ſpring z the flower of brimſtone taken with trea- 
cle, in ſuch a quantity as to purge the patient gently 
every day, is perhaps the next molt efficacious remedy. 
The fumes of tobacco, injected in form of a 1 
have been ſucceſsfully uſed for expelling aſcarides. Med. 
Obl. and Inq. vol. ii. p. 307. 
Aſcarides are ſaid to be often the occaſion of a prolapſus 
ann, See PROCEDENTIA. 
The name aſcarides is alſo given by M. Reaumur to a 
ſort of ſmall worms or maggots, bred from the eggs of 
winged animals; which bury themſelves between the 
membranes of the leaves of plants, and there cat away 
the parenchymatous ſubſtance. 
fs imall as theſe aſcarides in general are, they do not 
ail to ſhew the proper characters, by which they may be 
reduced to regular claſſes : thoſe which have had their 
origin from the eggs of butterflies, are truly and pro- 
perly caterpillars in miniature; the others are maggots 
dom flies ; and if from beetles, they are hexapode worms, 
Of the little caterpillars, ſome have ſixteen feet, ſome 
only fourteen ; and ſome of them are perfectly ſmooth 
ad equal all over the body; others have a number of 
M3 or annular diviſions, like the larger caterpillars ; 
their ſeveral changes in arriving at the fiy-ſtate are the 
lame with thoſe of the common filk-worm, and other 
tpecies of large caterpillars. 
ory ula of the parent butterfly are depoſited ſingly, 
. * being placed on a leaf; for the little caterpillar 
* t A nature of the ſolitary, not the gregarious ani- 
ca ele eggs are ſo ſmall, as to be ſcarce viſible, 
i 2 to 5 obſerver fo accurate as M. Reaumur; but 
"Ina ban diſcovered them lying upon the leaves of 
* ae traced them to the time of their A 
as ved this curious particular, that the caterpil ar 
* n the light or free air, but as ſoon as ever it 
. eats its way through the integument of the 
among 6. under the cover of its ſhell, buries itſelf 
3 parenchymatous matter, whence it never 
3 again till it arrives at the fly ſtate. 
1383 2 are hatched of the eggs of flies, make 
with dis peedily into the ſubſtance of the leaf; but 
ifference in the manner of doing it, that as 


Be cateryj 
Worm Pike cats 1ts way through with its teeth, the 


and by | 
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rikes its head forcibly againſt it ſeveral times 
Touch beated blows at length breaks a hole in it, large 

admit its little bod ; and then feeds on the 
a of the leaf, in the ſame manner with the 


Theſe finally change into their chryſalis 


becauſe theſe worms aſcend ſometimes into the cœcum. 


| 


ſtate, within the covert of the membrane of the leaf. 
The laſt kind of afcarides which are to become beetles, 
make their way into the ſubſtance of the leaf in the ſame 
manner; and when they have fed their deſtined time 
upon its parenchyma and juices, they ſometimes change 
in the covering of the membrane, and ſometimes come 
out of their holes, and chooſe the ſurface of the leaf for 
the ſcene of this great cataſtrophe. 

ASCENDANT, in Genealogy, is underſtood of anceſtors, 
or ſuch relations as have gone before us: ſuch are fa- 
ther, grandfather, &c.—'They are thus called in con- 
tradiſtinction to deſcendants, or the deſcending line. It 
is a canon in law, that inheritances never lineally aſcend. 
Marriage is always forbid between the aſcendants and de- 
ſcendants, in a direct line. 

ASCENDANT, in Aflrobgy, denotes the hereſcape; or the de- 
gree of the ecliptic which riſes upon the horizon, at the 
time of the birth of any one. 

This is ſuppoſed to have an influence on the perſon's life 
and fortune, by giving him a bent and propenſity to one 
thing more than another. 

In the celeſtial theme, this is alſo called the fir/? houſe, the 
angle of the Eaft, or Oriental Argle, and the ſigniſicator of 
liſe.— Such a planet ruled in his aſcendant.— Jupiter was 
in his aſcendant, &c. 

Hence the word is alſo uſed in a moral ſenſe, for a cer- 
tain ſuperiority which one man has over another, from 
ſome unknown cauſe. 

ASCENDENS obliguus, See OnL1Quus. 

ASCENDING, in A/r2n2zy, is underſtood of thoſe lars, 
or degrees of the heavens, &c. which are riſing above 

the horizon, in any parallel of the equator. 

ASCENDING latitude is the latitude of a planet when going 
towards the north pole. 

ASCENDING nde is that point of a planet's orbit, wherein 
it paſſes the ecliptic, to proceed northward. 

This is otherwiſe called the northern node, and is repre- 
ſented by this character &. See Nope, &c. 

ASCENDING en, among A/trelegers, are thoſe which are 
upon their aſcent, or riſe, from the nadir, or loweſt part 
of the heavens, to the zenith, or higheſt, 

A$CENDING, in Anatomy, is applied to ſuch veſſels as carry 
the blood upwards, or from lower to higher parts of the 
body. 'The aſcending aorta, aorta aſcendens, is the ſuperior 
trunk of the artery, which furniſhes the head. 

The aſcending cava, vena cava aſcendens, is a large vein, 
formed by a meeting or union of the iliacs of one fide, 
with thoſe of the other. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 1. 
lit. o. ( Angeial. fig. 6. lit. cc.) 

Many of the ancient anatomiſts called this the deſcending 
cave; as imagining that the blood deſcended from the 
liver by this vein, to ſupply the parts below the dia- 
phragm. But the moderns have ſhewn, that it has 2 
quite contrary uſe, and ſerves for the conveyance of the 
blood from the lower parts to the heart; whence its ap- 
pellation aſcendant. 

ASCENSION, Ascens10, a riſing or moving upward. 

ASCENSION, in Theology, is particularly uſed for that mira- 
culous elevation of our Saviour, when he mounted to 
heaven, in the ſight of his apoſtles, 

ASCENSION-day, popularly called Holy Thurſday, a feſtival 
of the church, held ten days before Whitſuntide, in me. 
mory of our Saviour's afcen/i-n, 

ASCENSION, in A/tronemy, is either right or abhgue. 

ASCENSION, right, of the ſun, or of a ſtar, is that degree of 
the equinoctial, accounted from the beginning of Aries, 
which riſes with the ſun, or ſtar, in a right ſphere. 

Or, right aſcenſion, is that degree and minute of the 
equinoctial, counted as before, which comes to the me- 
ridian with the ſun, or ſtar, or other point of the hea- 
vens. 
The reaſon of thus referring it to the meridian, is, be- 
cauſe that it is always at right angles to the equinoctial, 
whercas the horizon is only ſo in a right, or direct 
ſphere. ; 
The right aſcenſion ſtands oppoſed to the right deſcenfion. 
Two fixed ſtars, which have the ſame right aſcenſion, i. e. 
are at the ſame diſtance from the firſt point of Aries in a 
right ſphere ; or, which amounts to the ſame, are in the 
ſame meridian, riſe at the ſame time. If they be not in 
the ſame meridian, the difference between the time when 
they riſe is the preciſe difference of their right aſcenſion. 
—]In an oblique ſphere, where the horizon cuts all the 
meridians obliquely, different points of the meridian 
never riſe or ſet together; ſo that two ſtars, on the ſame 
meridian, never riſe or ſet at the ſame time; and the 
more oblique this ſphere, the greater is the interval oi 
time between them. 
To find the right aſcenſions of the ſun, ſtars, &c. trigono- 
metrically, ſay, As radius is to the coſine of the ſun's 
greateſt declination, ſo is the tangent of the diſtance from 
Aries to Libra, to the tangent of right aſcenſion. — To find 
the right aſcenſions mechanically by the globe, ſee 1 
Ne 
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The arch of right aſcenſion is that portion of the equator 
intercepted between the beginning of Aries, and the 
point of the equator which is in the meridian : or, it 1s 
the number of degrees contained therein. This coincides 
with the right aſcenſion itſelf, —The right aſcen/ion is the 
ſame in all parts of the globe. 

We ſometimes alſo ſay, the right aſcenſion of a point of the 
ecliptic, or any other point of the heavens. 

The difference between the right and obligue aſcenſions is 
called the ASCENSLONAL difference. 


ASCENSION, angle of right. See ANGLE. 
ASCENSION, oblique, is an arch of the equator intercepted 


between the firſt point of Aries, and that point of the 
equator, which riſes together with a ſtar, &c. in an ob- 
lique ſphere. 

The oblique aſcenſi- is numbered from weſt to eaſt ; and 
is more or leſs, according to the different obliquity of 
the ſphere. 

To find the oblique aſcenſions of the ſun, either trigono- 
metrically, or by the globe, ſee GLoBE. 

The arch of oblique ** is an arch of the horizon in- 
tercepted between the beginning of Aries, and the point 
of the equator, which riſes with a ſtar, or planet, in an 
oblique ſphere. —This coincides with the oblique aſcenſion 
itſelf. —The oblique aſcenſtons change according to the la- 
titude of the places. 


TION, 


ASCENSIONAL difference is the difference between the 


right and oblique aſcenſion of the ſame point on the ſur- 
face of the ſphere. 

To find the aſcenſional difference trigonometrically; hav- 
ing the latitude of the place, and the ſun's declination 
given, ſay, As radius is to the tangent of the latitude, fo 
is the tangent of the ſun's declination to the fine of the 
aſcenſional difference. 

If the ſun be in any of the northern ſigns, and the aſcen- 
ſional difference, as DO, be ſubtracted from the right 
aſcenſion reckoned at D (Tab. Aftronomy, fig. 63.) the re- 
mainder will be the oblique aſcenſi-m at O.—If he be in 
a ſouthern ſign, the aſcenſional difference being added to 
the right aſcenſion, the ſum is the oblique aſcen/ion 3 and 
thus may tables of oblique aſcenſimns be conſtructed for 
the ſeveral degrecs of the ecliptic, under the ſeveral 
elevations of the pole. The ſun's aſcenſional difference 
converted into time, is juſt: ſo much as he riſes before 
or after ſix o'clock. 


ASCENSOKRIUM ſometimes occurs in our ancient writers 


for a ſtair, or ſtep. 


ASCENT, AsCENsSvUs, the motion of a body tending from 


below upwards; or the continual receſs of a body from 
the earth. 

In this ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to deſcent. 

The Peripatetics attribute the ſpontaneous aſcent of bodies 
to a principle of levity, inherent in them. 

The moderns deny any ſuch thing as ſpontaneous levity, 
and ſhew, that whatever aſcends, does it in virtue of ſome 
external impulſe, or extruſion. Thus it is that ſmoke, 
and other rare bodies, aſcend in the atmoſphere ;z and 
oil, light woods, &c. in water: not by any external 


principle of levity, but by the ſuperior gravity, or ten- 


dency downwards of the parts of the medium wherein 
they are. 

The aſcent of light bodies in heavy mediums 1s produced 
after the ſame manner as the aſcent of the lighter ſcale of 
a balance.—It is not that ſuch ſcale has an internal prin- 
ciple, whereby it immediately tends upwards ; but it is 
impelled upwards by the preponderancy of the other ſcale ; 
the exceſs of the weight of the one having the ſame ef- 
ect by augmenting its impetus downwards, as ſo much 
real levity in the other: becauſe the tendencies mu- 
tually oppoſe each other, and that action and reaction 
are always equal. See this farther illuſtrated under the 
articles SPEC1F1C Gravity, and FLU1D. 


ASCENT of Bodies on inclined Planes, See the doctrine and 


laws of them under Inclined PLANE, 


ASCENT of fluids is particularly underſtood of their riſing 


above their own level, between the ſurfaces of nearly 
contiguous bodies, or in {lender capillary glaſs tubes, or 
in veſſels filled with ſand, aſhes, or the like porous ſub- 
ſtances. 

This effect happens as well in vacuo, as in the open air, 
and in crooked, as well as ſtrait tubes. Some liquors, as 
ſpirit of wine, and oil of turpentine, aſcend ſwifter than 
others; and ſome riſe after a different manner from 
8 Mercury does not aſcend at all, but rather ſub- 
ides. 

The phenomenon, with its cauſes, &c. in the inſtance of 
capillary tubes, will be ſpoken of more at large under 
CAPILLARY tube. 

As to planes. 'T'wo ſmooth poliſhed plates of glaſs, me- 
tal, ſtone, or other matter, being ſo diſpoſed as to be al- 
moſt contiguous, have the effect of ſeveral parallel ca- 
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AsCENSION and deſcenſion, reſractian of. See REFRAC- 


ASC 


pillary tubes; and the fluid riſes. in 

the like may be ſaid of a veſſel filled — dug 

divers little interſtices whereof form, as it ad, Ard 
of capillary tubes. So that the ſame principe ** king 

for the appearance in them all. And to the ſ 

probably be aſcribed the aſcent of the ſap in v ne wy 

Thus Sir I. Newton. © If a large pi erde 

og" 8 P'Pe of glaſs be 
with ſifted aſhes, well preſſed together, and 

« dipped into ſtagnant water, the fluid will af 5 

in the aſhes, ſo as in the ſpace of a week ran, 

* to reach the height of thirty or forty inches a, 

ce ſtagnant water. This aſcent is wholly — _ 

action of thoſe particles of the aſhes which © . 

& the ſurface of the elevated water; thoſe Arch 

“ water attracting as much downwards ag u — tt 

* follows, that the action of ſuch particles is _ — 

“ though being leſs denſe and cloſe than thoſe o | 

ce their action is not equal to that of plaſ: Ya 

FR ry Or Klais, which lee 
quick- ſilver ſuſpended to the height of ſixty or - 

“ inches, and therefore acts with a force which „ 

* keep water ſuſpended to the height of about f: Wy. 

* By the ſame principle, a ſponge ſucks in — Y 

ce the glands in the bodies of animals, accordin 88 
% ſeveral natures and diſpoſitions, imbibe Ae 
« from the blood.” Optics, p. 367. * 
If a drop of oil, water, or other fluid, be laid on: bh 
plane, perpendicular to the horizon, ſo as to ſand 
out breaking, or running off; and another plane i 
clined to the former ſo as to meet a-top, be brough s 
touch the drop, then will the drop break, and aſcend 
wards the touching end of the planes; and it will af 
the faſter in proportion as it is higher, becauſe the 4 
tance between the planes is — diminiſhing, 
Aſter the ſame manner, the drop may be brought m 
part of the planes, either upward or downward, cr its 
ways, by altering the angle of inclination. 
Laſtly, if the ſame perpendicular planes be ſo placed, 
that two of their ſides meet, and form a ſmall angle, ti 
other two being only kept apart by the interpoſition & 
ſome thin body; and thus immerged in a fluid tinge 
with ſome colour; the fluid will aſcend between tk 
planes, and this the higheſt where the planes are neark; 
ſo as to form a curve line, which is coy to be a jul 
hyperbola, one of the aſymptetes whereof is the line of te 
fluid, the other being a line drawn along the touching 
ſides.— The phyſical cauſe, in all theſe phenomena, is th 
fame power of ATTRACTION, 

ASCENT ef vapour. See CLOUD and VAPOUR. 

ASCENT, in A/tronomy, &c. See ASCENSION. 

ASCENT, in Logic, denotes a kind of argumentatoz 
wherein we riſe from particulars to univerſals. 

As, when we ſay, this man js an animal, and that gn 
is an animal, and the other man, &c. therefore, ere 
man is an animal. 

ASCESIS, properly denotes exerciſe of the body. |: 
formed from the verb ace, uſed by the ancients 1 
ſpeaking of the ſports and combats of the athlrie. 

ASCES1S is alſo uſed by philoſophers, to denote an cxerck 
conducive to virtue, or to the acquiring a greater 0 

of virtue. Buddzus has a diſſertation on this phi 

phical aſcefis, 

' ASCETERIUM, in Ecclefiaftical Writers, is frequently us 

for a monaſtery, or place ſet apart for the exercits © 
virtue and religion. 
The word is — from aſceſu, exerciſe, or aſct'a, ar 
who performs exerciſe. Originally it ſignified 3 fi 
22 the athlete, or gladiators, performed their c- 
ciſes. 

ASCETIC, an ancient appellation given to ſuch perſons% 
in the primitive times, devoted themſelves more 18 
diately to the exerciſes of piety and virtue, in 3 _ 
life; and, particularly, to prayer, abſtinence, and u, 
tification. i 
The word is derived from ace, exerced, 1 #0 , 
Afterwards, when the monks came in faſhion, 115 
was beſtowed upon them ; eſpecially upon ſuch of 
lived in ſolitude. 

ASCETIC is alſo a title of ſeveral books of ſpittun ag 
ciſes.— As, the Aſcetics, or devout treatiſes 0! * 
archbiſhop of Cxſarea in Cappadocia. * 
We alſo ſay the aſcetic life, meaning the exercin 
prayer, meditation, and mortification. 

A SECRETIS. See SECRETARY. U 

ASCHARIOUNS, or AschARIAxs, followers a 
rius, one of the moſt celebrated doctors among! 
hometans. 

ASCHIA, in Jchthyology, See GRAYLING- 

ASCIA, in Antiquity, an inſtrument ſuppoſe 
kind, uſed in the fabric of the Roman tombs 2 
quently repreſented on them. 1it 
The formula ſub aſcia dedicare, is frequently bun 
ſcribed on ancient tomb-ſtones. We alſo mect e 
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ASCLEPIAS 


ASCOLIA 


Tables. 
ſeen on 
who have for 


ick-ax 


day called aſſados, 
crated and employed on digg rave 
it is the ſame with what Sidonius Apollinarius 
funebre, where with the Gauls digged their 


conſe 
and that 


calls raſfrum 


raves. Lib. iii. ep. 12. 
Fhis, he thinks, 
the word, from 


impeg! 3 


bition to dig gr 


A 8 . (2: 


Theſe expreſſions, and the figure of the aſcia, | 


the tombs, have puzzled ſeveral antiquaries, 


med ve 


or 


1. tab. 54. fg. 3. 


ASCII, in Geography, are thoſe inhabitants of the globe, 
who, at certain times of the year, have no ſhadow. 
The word is formed of the privative a, and gx:a, vmbra, 


dow. 
2 are the inhabitants of the tortid zone; becauſe the 
ſun is ſometimes vertical to them. To find on what days 
the people of any parallel are ai, fee GLOBE. 
ASCIDIA, a genus of the order of molluſca worms, in the 


Linnzan ſyſtem. 


ASCINDOE, in Botany, a name given by the people of 
Guinea to a ſhrub, which they uſe in medicine, boiling 
it in water, and * decoction in gonorrhœas, and 


the like complaints. 


Guinea ſhrub, with roundiſh crenated leaves, and fila- 
mentous flowers. The leaves are about an inch wide, 
and about an inch and a half long; they ſtand on ſhort 
foot-ſtalks; and at the ends of the branches, there ſtand 
cluſters of ſtamineous flowers. The thorns on the large 
branches are very ſtrong. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 232. 

ASC ITE, in Antiquity, a ſect, or branch, of Montaniſts, 
who appeared in the ſecond century. 

The word is derived from agnes, a bag, or bottle. 

The Aſcitæ were ſo called, becauſe they introduced a kind 
of Bacchanals into their aſſemblies, 4 

bag or ſkin blowed up; ſaying, they were thoſe. new 
bottles filled with new wine, whereof Jeſus Chriſt makes 
mention, Matth. ix. 17.— They are ſometimes alſo called 


Aſcadrogitæ. 


ASCITES, in Medicine, a ſpecies of DROPsY, affecting 
chiefly the abdomen, or lower. belly. 

The word is borrowed from agxos, uter, bag, or bladder. 
The aſcites is the ordinary WATER-DROPSY. 

ASCLEPIA, in Antiquity, feaſts celebrated through Greece 
in honour of Bacchus, | 
ASCLEPIAD, AsCLEPIADEUS, a Greek or Latin verſe of 
four feet, containing a ſpondee, a choriambus, and two 
dactyls ; or, which amounts to the ſame, a ſpondee, two 
choriambuſes, and a pyrrhichius. 


ouch is the verſe, 


Mæcenas atavis edite regibus. 
Sublimi feriam ſidera vertice. 
„in Botany, Vincetoxicum, Hirundinarea. See 


And, 


SWALLOW-Hort. 


ASCODRUT-A, in Antiquity, a ſect in the ſecond century, 

who rejected all uſe of ſymbols and ſacraments, on this | 
principle, that incorporeal things cannot be communi- 
cated by things corporeal, nor divine myſteries by any 


thing viſible. 
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ASCOGEPHYRUS, in Middle 


bridge ſupported on bags made of leather, or bullocks 


Such bridges appear to have been in uſe among 
the ancients, 


tribe of Arab 


and to 


he a 


26 


r 
F. Martin rejects all theit opinions; and with conſiderable 


bility affirms, 
_y -£ digging up the 


that the aſcia was a hoe, or ſort of 


t an inſtrument o 


appears plainly to be the ſignification of 
the Latin proverb, ipſe mihi aſciam in crus 
which often happens to thoſe who work with 


this inſtrument. 


On this footing the famous law of the Twelve Tables, 


wherein the aſcia is mentioned, andtheexplication of which 
has puzzled all our antiquaries, contained only a prohi- 
aves with an inſtrument of iron or copper, 
ſuch as the aſcia. In reality it was A tradition obſerved 
by the remoteſt antiquity, that no inſtrument made of 
thoſe metals ſhould be uſed in ſepulchres. | 

Dom. Martin has given a diſſertation concerning the fu- 
neral monuments of the Romans, conſecrated ſub aſcia. 
La Relig. des Gaul. tom. ii. liv. 5. b 

Ascia is alſo uſed, in Surgery, for x kind of bandage, 
ſomewhat oblique, or crooked 3 whoſe form and uſe are 
well deſcribed by Scultetus, in his Armam. Chirurg. p. 


$, hence called Aſtite. 
ppellation aſcomanni, given to pirates, by 
eir uſing bridges, or rather boats made of 
Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. vi. c. 9. Du-Cange. 
A Antiquity, a feaſt, which the peaſants of 
Attica celebrated in honour of Bacchus. 
ey ſacrificed a he-goat to him (as bein 
wy vines); and of the victim's ſkin made 
ich they blew up, and anointed with ſome unctuous 
as Potter thinks, they made a bottle of it, 
filled wi 
Vor. I. Ne 26. 


curious conjectures concerning it. 
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ASH 


laying at this, and keeping themſelves always on one 
oot, whilſt the other was ſuſpended in air, by their fre- 
quent falls, gave occaſion of diverſion to the fpectators. 

He that held the ſport longeſt, and made the largeſt 

hops, was the conqueror. Hence the game called 

gm. Pitiſcus. 

ASCRIPTI, or Apbscxirri, in Antiquity, thoſe who en- 

tered their names in the colonies, and became coloni. 

ASCRIPTITH, or Absckirrirn, a kind of villains who 
coming from abroad, ſettle in the lands of ſome new 
lord, whoſe ſubjects or ſervants they commence ; bein 
ſo annexed to the lands, that they may be transferred an 
ſold with the ſame. 

The aſcriptitii are annexed to the land they hold, ſo 
that they cannot ſtir from it; beſides, that whatever the 
acquire accedes to the benefit of the lord of the land, 
Du-Cange, and Calv. Lex. Jur. 

ASCRIPTITII is ſometimes alſo uſed in ſpeaking of aliens 
or foreigners, newly admitted to the freedom of a city 
or country. 

ASCRIPTITII was alſo uſed in the Military Laws, for the 
recruits appointed to ſupply the loſſes of the legions, 
called alſo Acckxst. 

ASCRIPTIVI, in Antiquity. See AscrIPTITIE. 

ASCUS, in Natural Hiftory, a word uſed by De Laet, as 
the name of that pouch or bag which nature has given to 
the orossuu, or POSSUM, as our common people in 
America call it, for the receiving the young ones into it 
in time of danger. 
This aſcus is a Lina bag, ſeparate from the reſt of the 
body, and only adhering by a membrane to the bottom 
of the belly. It is a vulgar error to ſuppoſe, that the 

oung of this animal are taken back again into the womb, 
in time of danger, they being only at liberty to creep into 
and out of this bag, prepared on purpoſe for them. 

ASCYRUM, in Botany. See St. PeTER's-woRT. 

ASEKI, or AsEKA1, the name which the Turks give to 
the favourite ſultaneſſes, who have brought forth ſons. 
Theſe are greatly diſtinguiſhed above others in their 
apartments, attendants, penſions, and honours. They 
have ſometimes ſhared the government. The ſultana 
who firſt preſents the emperor with a male child, is 
reckoned the chief favourite, is called buyuk aſeti, and 
ranks as a legitimate wife: though, from the time of 
Bajazet I. the ſultans are forbid to marry by a public 
law, which Solyman II. violated in favour of Roxalana. 

ASELLI, two fixed ſtars of the fourth magnitude, in the 
conſtellation CANCER, 

ASELLI is ſometimes uſed for MILLEPEDES. 

ASELLII Pancreas, See PaxncREas. 

ASELLUS, in /chthyology, the name of a genus of fiſh, 
including the cod and whiting ; of which writers enume- 
rate ſeveral ſpecies. See Willughby's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 160. 
See Cop and FisHERY. 

ASEMOS, agnyes, from à negative, and gyua, a /ien, is 
an epithet applied to events that fall out contrary to all 
appearance, and without any manifeſt cauſe. 

ASEPTA, in Medicine, aoyrTa, from à negative, and gyro, 
to putreſy; ſignifies any thing unputrefied, or unconcocted. 

ASH-tree, fraxinus, in Botany, a genus of the polygamia 

dioccia claſs. Its characters are, that it hath herma- 

phrodite and female flowers on the ſame tree, and ſome- 
times on different trees. 'The hermaphrodite flowers 
have no petals, but a ſmall empalement. including two 
erect ſtamina, In the centre is fituated an oval com- 

reſſed germen, which afterward becomes a compreſſed 

— fruit, ſhaped like a bird's tongue, having one 

cell, incloſing a ſeed of the fame form. The female 

flowers are the ſame, but have no ſtamina. There are 
ſix ſpecies. 

Theſe trees are now propagated in plenty in the nurſeries 

for ſeed, as there have been of late years a great demand 

for all the hardy plants of trees and ſhrubs which will 
live in the open air; but all thoſe trees which are grafted 
upon the common «ſh, are not ſo valuable as thoſe which 
are raiſed from ſeeds, becauſe the ſtock generally grows 
much faſter than the grafts z whereby the lower part of 
the trunk, ſo far as the ſtock riſes, will often be twice 
the ſize of the upper; and if the trees ſtand much ex- 
poſed to the wind, the grafts are frequently broken off to 
the ſtock, after they are grown to a large ſize, which is 

a great diſappointment to a perſon, after having waited 

ſeveral years, to ſee their trees ſuddenly deſtroyed. Be- 

fide, if the wood of either of the ſorts is valuable, it can 
be of little uſe when the trees are fo raiſed. 

The common 4% propagates itſelf in plenty by the ſeeds 

which ſcatter in the autumn; ſo that where the ſeeds 

happen to fall in places where the cattle do not come, 
there will be plenty of plants come up in the ſpring. 

But where any -perſon is defirous to raiſe a quantity of 

the trees, the * ſhould be ſown as ſoon as they are 

ripe, and then the plants will come up the followin 


ſpring ; but if the ſeeds are kept out of the ground ti 
41 ſpring, 
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ing, the plants will not come up until the year after, 
(prin is wa ſame with all the ſorts of a/þ. 
When the plants are come up, they muſt be kept clean 
from weeds during the ſummer; and if they make _ 
good progreſs in the ſeed-bed, they will be fit to tranſ- 
lant by the following autumn; therefore there ſhould 
be ſome ground prepared to receive them, and as ſoon as 
their leaves begin to fall, they may be tranſplanted. In 

taking them up, care ſhould be taken not to tear off any 
of their roots 3 to prevent which, they ſhould be taken 
up with a ſpade, and not drawn up, as is frequent! 
2 or, as many of the plants which riſe fi 
rom ſeeds, will outſtrip the others in their growth, ſo 
it is frequently practiſed to draw up the largeſt plants, 
and leave the ſmaller to grow a year longer before they 
are tranſplanted: and to avoid hurting thoſe which are 
left, the others are drawn out by hand, and thereby 
many of their roots torn off or broken. The better way 
therefore is to take up all, tranſplanting the larger ones 
together in rows, and the ſmaller by themſelves. The 
rows ſhould be three feet aſunder, and the plants a foot 
and a half diſtant in the rows. In this 3 they may 
remain two years, by which time they will be ſtrong 
enough to plant where they are to remain; for the 
younger they are planted out, the larger they grow: ſo 
that where they are deſigned for uſe, they ſhould be 
planted very young; and the ground where the plants 
are raiſed ſhould not be better than that where they are 
deſigned to grow. 
If a wood of theſe trees is rightly managed, it will turn 
greatly to the advantage of its owner; for by the under- 
wood which will be ready for cutting every eight or ten 
years, there will be a continual income, more than ſuf- 
ficient to pay the rent of the ground, and all other 
charges : and ſtill there will be a ſtock preſerved for 
timber, which in a ſew years will be worth forty or fifty 
thillings a tree. 
'The beſt ſeaſon for felling theſe trees, is from Novem- 
ber to February ; for if it be done too = in autumn, 

or too late in the ſpring, the timber will be ſubjeQ to 
be infeſted with worms, and other inſects: but for lop- 
ping of pollards, the ſpring is preferable for all ſoft 
woods. 
This timber is of excellent uſe to the wheelwright and 
cartwright, for ploughs, axle-trees, wheel-rings, har- 
rows, bulls, oars, blocks for pullies, and many other 
purpoſes. Miller's Gardener's Dict. 

AsH, mountain; ſee SERVICE-tree. 

ASH, poiſon; ſee PoisON-woed. | 

ASHES, cineres, the terrene or earthy part of wood, and 


other combuſtible bodies, remaining after they are burnt. 


or conſumed with fire. 
This name is generally applied to the ſubſtance remain- 
ing of bodies containing an inflammable matter, after 


they have been deprived of it, by burning, or calcina- 


tion in open air. Pewterers, for example, give the 
name of tin-aſbes to the earth of this metal, which in 
fuſion has been deprived of its phlogilton and metallic 
properties. 

Aſpes are properly the earth and fixed ſalts of the fuel, 
which the fire cannot raiſe; all the other principles 
being gone off in the ſmoke. 

The chemiſts frequently call the afpes of a body its calx. 
— Aſpes, if well burnt, are uſually pure white, becauſe 
the oil to which they owe their blackneſs when in a 
coal, is ſuppoſed quite evaporated. The 4ſbes of kali, 
fern, or the like, are a principal matter in the compo- 
ſition of glaſs. | 

The aſhes of all vegetables are found to contain iron, 
inſomuch that M. Geoffroy makes it a chemical problem, 
which he propoſes to the public, 10 find aſhes without any 
particles of iron therein. —Whether the metal exiſted in 
the plants themſelves, or is produced in them by the 
operation of calcination, is a point very ingeniouſly 
controverted between Meſſ. Geoffroy and Lemery the 
younger, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy. See 
the ſubſtance of the diſpute under MeTAL. 

Aſhes are of conſiderable uſe in making lixiviums, or 
lyes, for the purpoſes of medicine, for bleaching, and 
for ſugar-works, &c. 

White aftes were forbid to be exported, 2 and 3 Ed. VI. 
c. 26. on account. of their neceſſary uſe in the making 
of ſoap, and ſaltpetre; as well as for the whitening of 
linen, and the dying and ſcouring of woollen cloth. 

In the bills of entry, we find divers ſorts of aſhes imported 
from abroad: as PoT-a/hes, PEARL- aſbes, from Germany; 
wood or 80AP-afhes, and WEED=9/hes, See PoT-afbes, 
&c, : 

The ancients preſerved the aſhes of their dead anceſtors 
with great care and piety, in urns made for the purpoſe. 
See URN, &c, 

The aſhes of all kinds of fuel make a fine manure for 
lands; They are the moſt proper for cold and wet lands, 


. 


8 


Al 


and ſhould be kept dry till the time of uſing t 
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h 
the rain may not waſh out their ſalts. One load of 4 


aſhes are found by the farmers to go as far ag twoload 
that have been more carelefly kept. The wetting t $ 
moderately ſometimes with urine, or ſoap-ſuds, 2d 
to their virtue. Six loads of common aſhes are — 
allowed to an acre; but two loads of thoſe preſerved 
this manner, will be fufficient for the fame quantity * 


he advantage that vegetable afhes' are of to lang, ; 
abundantly ſeen in the profit of the farmer; by bury; 1 
his ſtubble, &c. But ſea-coal aſbes are the beſt for col 
lands, and their virtue is found to be the moſt laſtin 
1 that of any kind. 5 
bes are a great improvement for graſs ground, 3 
as ploughed lands. On the e they oo to be bar 
in April, and on the latter, as ſoon as the corn is ſown, 
Soap-afhes, after the ſoap-boilers have done with them 
are found alſo to be of very great advantage to cold and 
four lands. The worſt fort of land we have, which iz 
naturally over-run with furze and heath, has been tried 
with this manure, in large quantities, and vaſt crops of 
wheat have been obtained from it for fix years together. 
Kiln-aſbes, fuch as are made of ſtraw, furze, &c. art 
as good as any, but they are very light. The maltſters 
in the Weſt of England ſift theſe over their corn and 
graſs, but being very light, this muſt by no means he 
done in windy weather, and ſucceeds beſt of all when 
done juſt before rain or ſnow. 
Pot-a/bes, after the pot-aſh-men have done with them, 
are alſo of great ſervice ; but as they have been, in a 
great meaſure, deprived of their ſalt, they are to be laid 
on in conſiderable quantity. 
Turf-aſhes are very good for all ſorts of land, but eſpe. 
_ cially for clay-land ; but theſe are much the better, 
when mixed firſt with lime. 
AsSHEs, pot; ſee Por.-aſbes. | 
ASHLAR, a term uſed among Builders; by which th 
mean common or free ſtones, as they come out of the 
quarry, of different lengths and thickneſſes. 
ASHLERING, among Builders, ſignifies quartering, to 
lath to, in garrets, about 24, or 3 feet high, perpendi- 
cular to the floor, up to the underſide of the rafters. - 
ASH-Wepnesbay, the firſt day of Lent, ſuppoſed to 
have been ſo called from a cuſtom in the church, of 
ſprinkling aſhes that day on the heads of penitents then 
admitted to penance. 
ASIARCHA, in Antiquity, the ſuperintendant of the ſacred 
3 in Aſia. Montfaucon. Pal. Græc. lib. ii. c. 6. 
. 161. 
The Aſiarcha differed from the Galatarcha, Syriarcha, &c. 
Some will have the Aſiarclũ to have been perſons of rank, 
choſen in the way of honour, to procure the celebration 


of the ſolemn games, at their own expences. 
ASIATIC %%; ſee STYLE. 


ASIICTOS, in Natural Hiftory, a name given b the an- 


cients to a ſtone, deſcribed to have been of a black co- 
lour, variegated with ſpots and veins of red. 

ASILUS, in Zoology, the name uſed by many for the Lv- 
TEOLA, Or regulus non criſtatus, an extremely ſmall bird, 
.common among willows. 

ASILUS, in Zoolegy, the name of a genus of inſets, be- 
longing to the dipbera of Linnæus, called in Engliſh the 
HORNET-fly, or W ASP-fly. 

The diſtinguiſhing characters of this genus are theſe: 
they are of the two-winged kind, with a ſtyle or oblong 
body, terminated by a protuberance or head, and called 
a ballancer, under each wing: to this add, that the 
head is furniſhed, by way of mouth, with a ſnout of 3 
ſubulated figure, which is ſimple and very ſharp at the 
extremity. They are among the largeſt of the FLY- 
kind. 

Authors have called theſe inſets by the names ot 
MUSCE crabroniformes, MSc rapaces, and MUSCE 
veſpiformes. 

ASINARII, an appellation given, by way of reproach, to 
the ancient Chriſtians, as well as fue, from a miſtake 
opinion, among heathens, that they worſhipped an als. 
The appellation was originally given to the Jews, au 
only became applied to the Chriſtians : the Jews were 
charged with keeping a golden aſs's head in the ſanctu- 
ary of the temple, to which, on certain occaſions, thc 
paid adoration; in memory of a herd of aſſes, which = 
their paſſing through the wilderneſs, ſhewed Moſes the 
way, under a diſtreſſing want of water, to a {ps 
Tacit. Hiſt. lib. v. 5 
Some had even the impiety to repreſent Chriſt with an 
aſs's ears, and one foot hoofed, holding a book, been 
the inſcription Deus Chriflianorum oro he. Cm 
de Honeſt. Diſcipl. lib. i. c. 9. 1. 

ASINIUS vais, a name given by ſome writers of the _ 
dle ages, to a ſtone, fd to be found in thoſe plac 

frequented by the wild aſs. See BZ OAR. 
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ASINU 


o the ZGLEFINUS, OF common baddock, called alſo 
illughby. 
1810 ” Bo —4 . name given by Aldrovandus, and 
b 


the Orus, or lefler horn-OwI. 

ER, * uſed in ſome parts of England for the 
; EFT. 

cdl, in Cm, a name given to the Dutch dollar, 

A — moſt parts of the Levant. 5 . 

The word is alſo written corruptly, afſelani. It is ori- 

-nally Turkiſh, and fignifies a lion, which is the figure 

Jon it. The Arabs taking the figure of the lion 


for a dogs call it abuſeeth. 


is ſilver, but of a baſe alloy and oftentimes 
— It is current for 11 5 or 120 aſpers. See 


As PER. ; 
MD Al, the name given by the Jews to the prince of 
_ and, according to R. Elias, the ſame with 


l. 
360105, in Jchthyology, a ſpecies of the s1L ux us. 
ASP, in Natural Hiftory, a ſmall poiſonous kind of ſer- 
t, whoſe bite gives a ſpeedy, but eaſy death. 
It is ſaid to be thus denominated from age,, ſhield, in 


the center of which is the head, which it exerts, or 
raiſes, like the umbo or umbilicus of a buckler. 


authors, but ſo careleſly deſcribed, that it is not — to 
determine which, if any of the ſpecies known at preſent, 
may properly be called by this name. 

Naturaliſts mention three ſpecies of apt; the firſt called 


moſt fatal of all. 
[tis with the aſp that Cleopatra is ſaid to have diſpatched 
herſelf, and prevented the deſigns of Auguſtus, who m- 
tended to have carried her captive to adorn his triumphal 
entry into Rome. But the fact is conteſted : Brown 
places it among his vulgar errors. The indications of 
that queen's having uſed the miniſtry of the aſp, were. 
only two almoſt inſenſible pricks found in her arm. In 
reality, Plutarch ſays, it is unknown of what death ſhe 
died. 
Lord Bacon makes the ap the leaſt painful of all the 
inſtruments of death : he ſuppoſes its poiſon to have an 
affinity to opium; but to be leſs diſagreeable in its 
operation; which does not ſo well quadrate with the 
deſcription of the ſymptoms given by Dioſcorides and 
others. Immediately after the bite, the fight becomes 
dim, a ſenſible tumour ariſes, and a moderate pain is 
felt in the ſtomach. 
Matthiolus adds, that the bite is followed by a ſtupor of 
the whole body, paleneſs, coldneſs of the forehead, 
continual yawning, nictitation of the eye-lids, inclina- 
tion of the neck, heavineſs of the head, finking into a 
profound ſleep, and laſtly convulſions. 
The bite of the 4% is ſaid by Ariſtotle to admit of no 
remedy, Pliny and Ægineta allow of no other cure, 
but to cut off the wounded part. Others recommend 
burning the part, with the internal uſe of hot alexi- 
harmic medicines. 

he ancients had a plaſter called 1 ag, made of 
this tertible animal, of great efficacy as a diſcutient of 
fume, and other indurations, and uſed likewiſe againſt 
pans of the gout. The fleſh and ſkin, or exuvia of the 
N had alſo their ſhare in the ancient Materia 


edica, 


SALATH, ASPALATHUM, in Pharmacy, the wood 
a 


foreign tree, heavy, oleaginous, ſomewhat ſharp 
and bitter to the taſte, and of a rong ſmell, and purple 
colour, 
as aſpalath is otherwiſe called lienum Rhodium, or 
ee and by ſome, Cypreſi- wood: the former on 
— of its ſweet ſmell, or growth in the ifland of 
es; the latter from its being alſo found in the 


and of Cyprus. Though ſome wi 

e will have aſpalathum a 
_ wood from the | ew: Rhodium. my 

— was anciently in much repute, as an aſtringent, 
trengthener, and drier; but it is now much diſuſed in 
internal practice. 


oe, * imell, and weight, it reſembles the 
the one 2 32 they are frequently ſubſtituted 


one * * an oil of an admirable ſcent; reputed 


of perfumes; it is chiefly uſed in ſcent- 
a a tums, and liniments. g 


8, in Bota 

4 , ny, 
9 a claſs; the calyx of which conſiſts of a ſingle- 
eorolla ic manthium, divided into five ſegments; the 
mies, Pitchsceous; the fruit is a roundiſh, turgid, 
| vent a valve pod; the ſeed is ſingle, and fre- 


ey-ſhaped. 
2 . called sp ARROW- 


aſs, 2 8, in Bot 
Senus of the hexandria monogynia claſs. Its 


4 


aUS piſcis, in Zooligy, a name given by ſome authors | 


regard to its manner of lying convolved in a circle, in| 


This ſpecies of ſerpent is very frequently mentioned by | 


herſea, the ſecond chelidoma, and the third ptyas, the | 


a genus of the diadelphia 


ASP 


characters are, that the flower is naked, having no em- 
palement, and is of the bell-ſhaped kind, ſpread open, 
and reflexed on the top. Theſe are male and herma- 
phrodite, ſometimes on different plants, and at other 
times on the ſame ſtalks. The hermaphrodite flowers 
have a germen, which afterwards: becomes a round berry, 


having three cells; in each of which is lod one 'Qr 

two feeds. The male flowers have fix /amma, but no 

ermen or ſtyle; nor are ſucceeded by any berries. 

here are ten ſpecies, according to Mr. Miller; the 
firſt of which is the common aſparagus, which is culti- 
vated for the uſe of the table, and may probably have 
been brought by culture to the perfection it now is, 
from the wild ſort which grows naturally in the fens of 

—— where the ſhoots are no larger than 
raws. | 

This aſparagus is p d by ſeeds, in the procuring 

which, particular care ſhould be taken to get it from a 

perſon of ſkill and integrity. But where a perſon is in 

2 of ſome void bids of aſparagus, it is much the 
ſt way to ſave it himſelf; in order to which, a ſuffi- 

cient number of the faireſt buds ſhould be marked early 
in the ſpring, and be permitted to run up to ſeed ; be- 
cauſe thoſe which run up aſter the ſeaſon for cutting 
the aſparagus, are generally ſo backward, as not to 
ripen the ſeeds, unleſs the ſummer is warm, and the 
autumn favourable. 

There are ſome perſons who plant the ſeeds of.aſparagus 

in the place where the roots are to remain, which is a 

very good method, if it is performed with care. The 

way 1s this; after the ground has been well trenched 
and dunged, they lay it level, and draw a line acroſs the 
ground, in the ſame manner as is practiſed in planting 
the young plants. With a dibble make holes at a foot 
diſtance, into each of which are to be dropped two ſeeds, 
for fear one ſhould miſcarry; which holes ſhould not 
be more than half an inch deep. Then cover the ſeeds, 
and remove the line a foot back for another row; and 
after four rows are finiſhed, leave ſpace for an all - 
tween the beds. If it is to be taken up for hot beds, 
there may be fix rows planted in each bed, nine inches 
diſtance between the rows. This ſhould be performed 
by the middle of February, becauſe the ſeeds lie long 
in the ground: but if onions are intended to be ſown 
upon the ground, that may be performed a fortnight or 
three weeks after, provided the ground be not ſtirred ſo 
deep as to diſturb the aſparagus ſeeds, in raking the 
onion ſeed into the ground. 
A month after this, the aſparagus will come up; the 
crop of onions muſt then be thinned, and the weeds 
carefully cleared away. About Auguſt, the onions will 
be fit to pull up. In October following, cut off the 
ſhoots of the aſparagus within two inches of the ground, 
clear well all weeds away, and throw. up the earth upon 
the beds, ſo as to leave them five inches above the level 
of the alleys. A row of coleworts may be planted in the 
middle of the alleys, but nothing muſt be now ſown on 
the beds. In the ſpring, the weeds muſt be hoed 
up ; and all the ſummer, the beds kept clear of weeds. 
In October, they muſt be turned up, and earthed again, 
as in the preceding ſeaſon. | 
The ſecond ſpring after planting, ſome of the young 
aſparagus may be cut for the table. The larger ſhoots 
ſhould only be taken, and theſe ſhould be cut at two 
inches under ground, and the beds every year managed 
as in the ſecond year. 
It is proper to take notice of a common error that has 
long prevailed with moſt people, which is, that of not 
dunging the ground for aſparagus, believing that the 
dung communicates a ſtrong rank taſte to it; which is 
a great miſtake, for the ſweeteſt aſparages is that which 
grows on the richeſt ground, the poor ground occafion- 
ing that rank taſte ſo often complained of. ; 
The quantity of ground neceſfary to be planted with 
aſparagus, to ſupply a ſmall family, ſhould be at leaſt - 
five or ſix rods; leſs than which will not do, for if 
there cannot be a hundred cut at a time, it will be 
ſcarcely worth while to plant it. Miller, 

ASPARAGUS is a medicinal plant, which furniſhes one of 
thoſe called the five opening roots. It is a known diu- 
retic; its top, or head, taken in the way of food, readily 
diſcovers itſelf in the ſmell of the urine : but its root is 
ſtill more ſtrongly endued with that quality, as con- 
taining more of & ſalt from which it is derived. Hence 
it becomes, among us, an ingredient in all compoſitions, 
intended to cleanſe the viſcera, and guard againſt jaun- 
dices, dropſies, &c. Itis alſo of ſome uſe as a pectoral; 
and makes a chief ingredient in the ſyrup of marſhmal- 
lows, againſt the ſtone, Though foreign phyſicians 
ſpeak more ſparingly of the uſe and virtues of this 

| medicine, 

ASPARAGUS was alſo uſed by the ancient Greeks, to ex- 


* 


eſs not only the young ſhoots of the plant of that 
| Pr ony young — 


ASP 


name, but any other young ſprouts of an eatable plant. 
The ſprouts of the ſeveral kinds of cabbage were parti- 
cularly expreſſed by this word, or ſometimes by the 
compound term crambaſparagus. 

ASPASIA, among Ancient Phyſicians, a conſtrictive medi- 
cine for the pudenda muliebria. It conſiſted only of wool, 
moiſtened with an infuſion of unripe galls. Caſtel]. 
Lex. Med. | | 

ASPASTICUM, in Ecclgſaſtical Writers, a place, or apart- 
ment, adjoining to the ancient churches, wherein the 
biſhop and preſbyters ſat, to receive the ſalutations of 
the perſons. who came to viſit them, deſire their bleſſing, 
or conſult them on buſineſs. 

This is alſo: called aſpaticum, diaconicum, receptorium, me- 
tatorium or meſatorium, and ſalutatorium; in Engliſh, 
eeting-houſe. 
ECT, AsPEcTus, in Gardening, is uſed for what we 
otherwiſe call expoſure. 

AsPECT, in Aftronomy, is uſed for the ſituation of the ſtars, 
or planets, in reſpect of each other; or, in Aflrolagy, it 
denotes a certain configuration, and mutual relation be- 
tween the planets, ariſing from their ſituations in the 
zodiac, whereby their powers are ſuppoſed to be mutu- 
ally either increaſed or diminiſhed, as they happen to 
agree or diſagree in their active or paſhve qualities. 

hough ſuch configurations may be varied, and com- 
bined a thouſand ways, yet only a few of them are con- 
ſidered. Hence, Wolfius more accurately defines aſpe&? 
the meeting of luminous rays emitted from two planets 
to the earth, either fituate in the ſame right line, or in- 
cluding an angle which is one or more quota parts of 
four right angles. | 
The doctrine of apt was introduced by the aſtrolo- 

rs, as the foundation of their predictions.— Hence, 

epler defines aſpect an angle formed by the rays of two 


planets meeting on. the earth, able to excite ſome natu- | 


ral power or influence. 

The ancients reckoned five afpets, viz. conjunction, de- 

noted by the character & 3 oppoſition, by 8; trine, by 
A 3 quadrate, by d; and ſextile, by &. 
Conjunction, and oppoſition, are the two extremes of the 
aſpecis; the firſt being the beginning, and the ſecond 
the higheſt or ultimate term. See CONJUNCTION, and 
OPpPosITION. 


Trigon, or trine, is the third part of a circle, or the 


angle meaſured by AB (Tab. Aftren. fig. 3.). 
Tetragon, or quadrate, is the fourth part of a circle, or 
the angle meaſured by the quadrant AD. Sextile, which 
is the ſixth part of a circle, or angle, is meaſured by the 
ſextant AG. See TR1GON, &c. 
The aſpeds are divided, with regard to their ſuppoſed 
influences, into benign, malign, and indifferent. 
The quadrate aſpec? and oppoſition are reputed malign, 
or malific, trine and ſextile, benign, or friendly; and 
conjunction, an indifferent aſpect. 
To the five ancient aſpecis, the modern writers have 
added ſeveral more: as decile, containing the tenth part 
of a circle; tridecile, three tenths; and biguintile, four 
tenths, or two fifths.— Kepler adds others, as he tells 
us, from mcteorological obſervations : as the ſemi-ſextile, 
containing the twelfth part of a circle; and guincunx, 
containing five twelfths. —Laſtly, to the aſtrological 
phyſicians we owe, oftile, containing one eighth; and 
trioctile, containing three eighths. Some have alſo added 
quintile, containing a fifth part of the circle; and biguin- 
tile, or two fifths. 
The angle intercepted between two planets in the aſpect 
of conjunction is o; in the ſemi-ſextile aſpef, 30% 
in decile, 30% in octile, 45“ in ſextile, 60“; in 
quintile, 729; in quartile, 90“; in tridecile, 108“ 
in trine, 120“ in trioctile, 1359; in biquintile, 1443 
in quincunx, 150*; in oppoſition, 180®. 
Theſe angles, or intervals, are reckoned on the ſecon- 
dary circles; or according to the longitudes of the pla- 
nets; ſo that the aſpects are the ſame, whether a planet 
be in the ecliptic, or out of it. 
Ihe aſpecis are uſually divided into partile and platic. 
ASPECTS, partile, are when the planets are juſt ſo many 
degrees diſtant, as is above expreſſed. — Theſe alone are 
the proper aſpetts. | 
ASPECTS, platic, are when the planets do not regard each 
other from theſe very degrees; but the one exceeds as 
much as the other comes ſhort.—So that the one does 
not call its rays immediately on the body of the other, 
but only on its orb or ſphere of light. | 
ASPECT, double, is uſed in painting, where a ſingle figure 
is ſo contrived, as to repreſent two or more different 
objects, either by changing the poſition of the eye, or 
by means of angular te flac hereof, ſee un- 
der the articles ANAMORPHOSIs, CATOPTRIC, CiSTULA, 
and MixROUR. 
ASPEN-tree; ſce PoPLAR. | 


| 


ASP 


accent, in form of a e; placed over certain l. 
the Greek tongues 1 ** they are to be ſtrong 1 
rated, and that the breath is here , 
an . e ee PP the ple 
AsPER, or ASPRE, alſo ſignifies a little Tu 
wherein moſt of the j. ſignior's — erg ' 
The afper is worth ſomething more than an Tagi l. 
penny.— The only imprefhon it bears, is that 17 
prince's name under whom it was ſtruck.— The tk 
the janizaries is from two to twelve aſper; per lin? 4 
AspER, in /chthyology, a ſmall fiſh caught in the 
ſo called from the roughneſs of its ſcales. Jt; head 
large, in proportion to its body, and of a pointed i 
It has no teeth, but its jaws are ſharp to the touch 
is of a dark red colour, with large black ſpots, 1 K 
1 poo to cats being eſteemed aperitive. - Lemery, J 
A Arteria, in Anatomy, the WIN p- ige; othernii 
called the TRACHEA. . ANY 
The aſpera arteria is a canal ſituate in the middle 
fore-part of the neck, before the eſophagus : its u > 
end is called the LARYNxX; from whence it deſcend; 
the fourth vertebra of the back, where it divid J 
enters the lungs. —See Tab. Anat. Angeiol. H. 2.88 lt 
Splanch. fig. 12. litt. tt. & f. 1 
It is formed of annular cartilages, ranged at ſmall 4 
equal diſtances from one another, and growing ſmall: 
and ſmaller, as they approach the lungs; tool of the 
bronchia being ſo cloſe to one another, that, in epi. 
tion, the ſecond enters within the firſt, and the thin 
within the ſecond, and the following always enten th 
1 | 
twixt the larynx and the lungs, theſe cartilages mi 
not complete rings; being flat on one fide, and not f. 
niſhing the whole circle, but repreſenting the figure 
the ancient Greek ima: whence they are alſo denoni. 
nated ig moides. Their hind part, which is contiguous u 
the eſophagus, is membranous, that they may bete 
contract and dilate, and give way to the food as it paſa 
down the gullet. 
The cartilages of the bronchia are completely annulxr: 
yet their capillary branches have no cartilages, but i- 
ſtead of them, {mall circular ligaments, which ar 2 
pretty large diſtances from one another. The uſe of te 
cartilages is to keep the paſſage for the air open; butin 
the capillary bronchia, they would hinder the ſubſdig 
of the veſſels. a 
Theſe cartilages are tied together by two membrane; 
external and internal: the external is compoſed of ci. 
cular fibres, and covers the whole trachea externally; the 
internal is of an exquiſite ſenſe, and covers the cartilage 
internally: it is compoſed of three diſtin membran; 
the firſt woven of two orders of fibres; thoſe of the fr 
order being longitudinal, for the ſhortening the trac; 
theſe make the cartilages approach, and enter one . 
other: the other order is of circular fibres, for contrit- 


we the cartilages. 
hen theſe two orders of fibres act, they aſſiſt, togetit 


with the external membrane, in expiration, in co 
ing, and in altering the tone of the voice. 
The ſecond membrane is altogether glandulous; and te 
excretory veſſels of its glands, opening into the ca 
the trachea, ſeparate a liquor for moiſtening the fans 
and defending it from the acrimony of the air,—! 
is a net of veins, nerves, and arteries; the veins 4 
branches of the vena cava, the nerves of the recur 
and the arteries are ſprigs of the carotides. 
Tranſverſe ſections of the aſpera arteria have been am 
monly reputed mortal. Yet in the modern practice x 
find many inſtances to the contrary. In ſome dang 
caſes of quinſies, &c. they are even obliged to cut oe 
this part. This operation is called BRONCHOTOM!, © 
LARYNGOTOMY. Ke 
In the Philoſoph. Tranſat. is a letter by Mr. John J 
3 the more frequent uſe — bronchow®) 
or opening the wind-pipe, upon preiun g 
nets 4 E es from. has caſe of a peri! 4 
had the * oy or wind- pipe, cut quite throu 4 
the pomum Adami, cured by ſtitching the wo 
uſing proper medicines. f 
Thee are curious obſervations on ſome peculiar u 
tages in the ſtructure of the aſperæ arteri, l * 
2 s of ſeveral birds, and of the land- tortoiſe, nk 
il. Tranſ. vol. LVI. No 24. an. 1766. 1 
referred to are the wild ſwan, colum, ſeras, dun, 
cock, and demoiſelle, See each, and TORTOI8F: Mid 
ASPERGELLOUS, in Botany, the name given BJ", 
to that genus of moſſes called, by Dillenius an th 
byſſus. — preſerves the name of 2» noſt 
claſs of ne 
plants, but he removes them out of the | fungi 
and places them under the general ſeries c. * 
deſining them to be funguſes compoſed o 
lary fibres, without knots. ruſh 10 
ASPERGILLUM, in Antiquity, a long b bark 


ASPER, in e ASPER, a character, or 


ASP 


ſprinkled on the people in luſtrations and 
Horſley Brit. Rom. I. ii. c. 1. | 


enominated aſpergile, and aſperſorium. 
inſtead of a bruſh, made uſe of branches, 


is ſprinkled. | : "* 

IOUS, in Botany, one of the diviſions or 
* 7 — in the * Methadi Naturalis of 
Linnzus; ſo denominated, becauſe uſually rough-leaved. 
According to Mr. Ray, theſe plants make a diſtinct genus, 
the characters of which are, that the leaves ſtand alter- 
nately, or without any certain order, on the {talks : the 
gowers are monopetalous, but they have the margin cut 
into five diviſions, ſometimes deep, ſometimes ſhallow ; 
and the upper ſpike or top of the plant is often curved 
back, ſomethin like a ſcorpion's tail, 
In the place of each flower, there uſually ſucceed four 
ſeeds ; Mr. Ray ſuppoſes the cerinthe the only plant of 
this genus that hath leſs than four ſeeds at the baſe of 
each flower: this indeed hath but two. 


maculoſa, eynogloſſa, borago, bug laſſa, anchuſa, echium, 
linum umbilicatum, heliotropium majus, aparine major, 
emſolida major, litheſpermum, echium ſcorpioides, and 
erinthe. 

They all poſſeſs the ſame general virtues, and are ſub- 
aſtringent, and uſeful both internally and externally, as 
agglutinants. 

ASPERI ſY, implies the inequality or roughneſs of the 
ſurface of any body; whereby ſome parts of it do fo 
ſtick out beyond the reſt, as to hinder the hand, &c. 
from paſſing over it eaſily and freely. 

Aſperity, or roughneſs, ſtands oppoſed to ſmoothneſs, 
evenneſs, politure, &c.—From the aſperity of the ſur- 
faces of contiguous bodies, ariſes friction. 

According to the relations of Vermauſen, the blind man 
ſo famous for diſtinguiſhing colours by the touch, it 
ſhould appear, that every colour has its particular degree 
and kind of aſperity. He makes black the rougheſt, as 
it is the darkeſt of colours; but the others are not 
ſmoother in proportion as they are lighter; i. e. the 


cording to him, yellow is two degrees rougher than 
blue, and as much ſmoother than green. See CoLouRs. 
ASPERJULA, a medicinal plant, reputed warm, and 
drying, recommended as an hepatic, and detergent. 
This is alſo called ASPERGULA odorata, and rubeola 
montana odorata; in Engliſh, woODRUFFE, 
The ancients directed it externally in cataplaſms, to 
aſſuage and diſcuſs tumours, and applied it to the feet 
to promote delivery. But the moderns own no ſuch 
qualities in it; nor do they much uſe it internally. 
ASPERSION, the act of ſprinkling with water, or ſome 
other fluid. 
The word is formed of the Latin aſpergere, to ſprinkle ; 
of ad, to, and ſpargo, I ſcatter. 
Some contend for baptiſm by aſperſion, others by immerſion, 
ASPERUGO, in Botany; ſmall wild BuGLoss, or gooſe- 
groſs; a genus of the pentandria monogynia claſs z the 
characters of which are, that the flower is of one leaf, 
with a ſhort cylindrical tube, and hath five ſhort ſlamina 
in the centre, with four compreſſed germina, which aſter- 
wards become four oblong ſeeds, encloſed in the em- 
ramen. We have but one ſpecies, which alſo goes 
che name of great gooſe-graſs, or German madwort. 
his is an annual plant, which is found wild in ſome 
parts of England, as, near Newmarket, at Boxley in 
duſſex, and in Holy Ifland. It is preſerved in the bo- 
tanic gardens for variety, and may be eaſily propagated 
by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in autumn ; and when 
the plants come up, they require no other culture than 
to keep them clear from weeds. They flower in May, 
and their ſeeds ripen in June. 
ASPERULA, in Botany, See WOODRUFFE. 
8b ALe Us, in Botany. See ROBIN IA. 
ITS, in Anatomy, the fifth vERTEBRA of the 
It is thus called, becauſe conceived as the ſupport of the 
whole ſpine of the loins; from the privative a, and 
8 I ſupplant. 
: PHALTOS, or ASPHALTUM, a ſolid, brittle, black, 
nflammable, bituminous ſubſtance, reſembling pitch, 
rought from the Eaſt, and particularly from Judea 
Whence it is alſo called Tews-puch, 


3 * naturaliſts, who make a claſs of bitumens, ge- 
Pa” place aſbhaltos at the head of it, as being the 
dit maturated and concocted of the whole tribe; but 


Gxed to a handle, wherewith the luſtral | 


To the claſs of herbe aſperifoliæ belong the pulmonaria | 


roughelt do not always reflect the leaſt light: for, ac- 


he oſphaltos of the Greeks is the bitumen of the Latins. | 


conliſting of the ſame imple principles as the reſt. 


It is chiefly f ; 
" Yor. 1. Ne 29, ſwimming on the ſurface of the Lacus 


ASP 


Hſphaltiter, or Dead Sea, where anciently ſtood the cities 
of Sodom and Gomorrah.—lt is caſt up from time to 
time, in the nature of a liquid pitch, from the earth 
which lies under this ſea; and being thrown upon the 
water, it there ſwims like other fat bodies, and con- 
denſes by little and little, through the heat of the ſun, 
and the {alt that is in it: it burns with great vehemence z 
in which it reſembles naphtha z but is firmer as to con- 
ſiſtence. The genuine oſphaltum has no ſmell, and is 
not acted upon by water, nor highly rectified ſpirit of 
nitre, nor olive oil, nor the eſſential oils of aniſeed or 
turpentine. 

The Arabs uſe it for pitching their ſhips, as we do 
common pitch. —Beſides this uſe, it was frequently em- 
2 in the embalming of the ancients. In a fluid 

ate, it is uſed for burning in lamps, and for varniſhes. 

It is ſuppoſed to fortify the conſtitution, and reſiſt putre- 
faction; and to reſolve, attenuate, cleanſe, and cicatrize 
wounds: but is little uſed among us, either cxternally or 
intcrnally, | 

It is uſual to ſophiſticate the aſþhaltes, by mixing com- 
mon pitch with it; the reſult whereof makes the 


factitious piſſaſphaltum, which the coarſeneſs of the 


black colour, and the fetid ſmell, eaſily diſcover. Moſt 

of that which is ſold in the ſhops under the name of 
ewi-pitch, is of the ſophiſticated kind. There is, 
wever, beſide this, a native piſſaſphaltum. 

ASPHALTUM alſo denotes a kind of bituminous ſtone, 

found near the ancient Babylon, and lately in the pro- 
vince of Neufchatel ; which, mixed with other matters, 
makes an excellent cement, incorruptible by air, and 
impenetrable by water; this was ſuppoſed to be the 
mortar ſo much celebrated among the ancients, where- 
with the walls of Babylon, and the temple of Jeruſalem, 
were cemented, 
It yields an oil which defends ſhips from water, worms, 
&c. much better than the ordinary compoſition ; and 
which is alfo of good ſervice for the cleanſing and heal- 
ing of ulcers, &c. 

ASPHODELUS, in Botany. See KinG's-ſpear. 

ASPHYXIA, is uſed by Ancient Phyſicians, to denote a 
88 or ceſſation of the pulſe, through the whole 

5, and all its arteries. 

The word is derived from a, and goutis, @ pulſe. 
In ſtrictneſs, no ſuch ceſſation can ever happen, except 
in caſe of death; but in ſome other caſes, the pulſe is 
found ſo remiſs and languid, as not to be perceivable 
by the touch. 

ence the aſphyxia is conſidered as an attendant of deep 
faintings, or deliquiums; and amounts to much the ſame 
with what is otherwiſe called /ipsp/ychia or ſyncope. 
Mr. Sage has lately publiſhed a treatiſe, recommending 
the volatile alkali fluor as the moſt effeCtual remedy in 
aſphyxies. See SUFFOCATION. 

ASPHYXIA is alſo uſed by ſome for a privation of pulſe in 
ſome one part of the body, e. gr. in the arm, &c. 

ASPIC, in Botany, a plant which grows in plenty in 
Languedoc, in Provence, and eſpecially on the moun- 
tain of St. Baume, in France. It is a kind of lavender, 
nearly like what grows in our gardens; both with re- 
gard to the figure and colour of its leaves and flowers. 
The botaniſts call it male lavender, lavendula mat, or ſpica 
nard:, pſeuds nardus, &c. 

ASPILATES, or A$SPLENITES, in the writings of the 
ancients, the name of a ſtone, famous for its virtues 
againſt the ſpleen, and many other diſorders; it was to 
be applied externally, and faſtened on to the part with 
camel's hair. 

ASPINY, or AnGLI1AaRY-thorn, a drug uſed in medicine; 
on which particular duties are impoted, by the tariff of 
the, cuſtom-houſe at Lyons. 

ASPIRATE, AsPIRAT10, in Grammar, a character uſed 

to denote an aſpiration. | 
The aſpirate, by the Greeks called ſpiritus aſper, and 
marked over their vowels, ſeems to be of a very different 
nature from the letters; but is nevertheleſs a true letter, 
as well as the reſt, and a real conſonant. —By letters we 
do not mean the characters of the alphabet, which are 
changeable according to the languages and the people, 
and among the ſame people, according to time and cuf- 
tom; and even according to the fancy of particular per- 
ſons. — Thus, ſome, for inſtance, write the aſpirates, or 
letters aſpirated; which, by others, are omitted; though 
both the one and the other pronounce alike; as in home, 
huomini, an Italian word frequently written 2e, umn. 
But, by letters, we mean articulate ſounds, marked by 
them, and formed by the organs of ſpeech ; viz. the 
throat, mouth, tongue, palate, teeth, &c. 
Theſe ſounds are of two kinds, the one fimple, and the 
other compound, or modified. —Simple are thoſe pro- 
nounced by a ſingle motion of the organ; ſuch are the 
vowels. | 


Compound hone are thoſe ſame ſimple ſounds ey 
4 1 


ASS ASS 


a motion of the organ, ſuperadded to the motion ne- copulate together, the produce of which com 
La to ee imple ſound z of which kind | a MULE. 3 dommirtur i, 
are the conſonants. This animal is originally a native of Arabia 
Now an aſpirate is an effect or conſequence of a motion arts of the Eaſt ; its ſize and ſpirit decline as jt ad 
made by ſome of the organs of ſpeech ; and therefore] into the colder regions. It was loſt in England d | 
it muſt either be a vowel, or a conſonant.— The former | the reign of queen Elizabeth; and probably in * 
it cannot be, as not "— a * ſound, or a ſound again in the 8 reign. We gad troducel 
that may be pronounced by itſelf. It muſt therefore be] of it in the hiſtory of this country, as ear] I 
a modificative, or conſonant; and in effect it has all the] time of king Ethelred, and afterwards in the ! % the 
roperties of one. Henry III. Pennant's Zoology, vol. i. p. j 4. reign of 
For, iſt, It reſults from a motion of the organ, which,] The fleſh of animals which have ſolid hoofs is y 
of itſelf, produces no ſound. Thus the ſpiritus of the | food]; but of theſe, the beſt and lighteſt (as the 
Greeks, our h aſpirate, as well as that of the French, | who have travelled over Aſia) is the 2 of wild « * 
and other people, has no more ſound of itſelf, than &, c, The blood of the 4ſ is ſaid to be ſudorific, and tha of 
d, &c. and the ſame thing may be obſerved of the alzph, | young 4% to cure the jaundice. a 
bheth, and caph, of the Eaſtern languages. Aſi's milk is wy nouriſhing and abſtergent, and 
2dly, On the contrary, our h, the ſpiritus of the Greeks, therefore eſteemed good in a conſumption, in diſorder, 
and the other aſþirates juſt mentioned, are pronounced | of the ſtomach, abſceſſes of the kidneys, the ſtone ; 
with all the vowels, in the ſame manner as conſonants | the bladder, and arthritic pains. It is eſteemed : 
are.—They modify thoſe vowels, and are effects of a cathartic, and was frequently directed by a, 
motion of the organ ſuperadded to the motion neceſſary] as a purge in large quantities. As a topic, it makes the 
to form the vowel. Thus, to pronounce ha, two mo-| gums firm, eaſes arthritic EN and gives the face : 
tions of the organ are required as well as for ba, or ca, | agreeable whiteneſs, if waſhed with it. See Mitx Þ: 
&c. one for a, which itſelf is a ſound; the other for /, The urine of an aſs is a powerful remedy, as is faid ; 
which yields no ſound, no more than b; but adds ſome-| diſorders of the kidneys, cures the itch, takes . 
thing to a which modifies it, and makes that ha is not] warts and callous excreſcencies, relieves in atrophic 
mere a, nor ba, nor ca, &c. And this muſt hold ſtill] palſies of the limbs, and pains of the gout. , 
more ſenſibly in the ſtronger aſpirates, as thoſe of the] The dung of this animal alſo is of uſe in medicine. 
oriental tongues MM. U. N. N. N. 2, p. &c. in all] We have known, ſays Aetius, the juice of 4% dung 
which, there are evidently two motions, the one to] highly beneficial in a dyſentery, eſpecially if the bes 


expreſs the vowel, and the other to modify it: now this | has been fed upon the mountains, or has had an aſtrin. 

being the nature and eſſence of a conſonant, it follows, | gent paſture. If the juice be inſufficient, let the dun A 
that let them be denoted in what manner they will, | be moiſtened with the juice of plantain, which ed ye | 
whether as our , as the orientals do, i.e. by proper] terwards be expreſſed and infuſed. 


characters in the courſe of the words themſelves; or, as] The hoofs of afſes, calcined and drank every day, are 
the Greeks do ſome of theirs, by a ſign of aſpiration ſaid to cure the epilepſy ; and mixed and worked with 
placed over the vowel z it matters not. The aſpirate is oil, to diſcuſs ſtrumous ſwellings : alſo the aſhes of the 
no leſs a conſonant in dip, than in yerpw; in ww, than] ſame, well beaten in woman's milk, and reduced to: 
in xe; in 6an, than in xen; and ſo of others. collyrium, are ſuppoſed to deterge cicatrices in the eyes, 
The third and laſt reaſon urged by ſome, is, that the] if rubbed thereon together with milk. 
Eaſtern languages, which, according to them, do not] Wild affes are plentiful in many warm countries, part 
expreſs the vowels, do yet expreſs the piraten. This] cularly in Africa. See ZEBRA. 
kind of argument feems, however, to be grounded on a Ass, cucumber ; ſee MomMoRDICA. 
miſtake z ſince it is more than probable, that the N, N, AssEs, order of, aſinorum orde, a denomination given to the 
„ Y of thoſe languages, ſhould be ranked among the] Mathurins, or Trinitarians, becauſe they were an- 
vowels, and were fo uſed. ciently obliged, in travelling, to ride on 4%, not horſes. 
Add, that the pirate is frequently changed into a con-] This obligation was ſet aſide, by a new rule given the 
ſonant, and expreſſed by a conſonant. hus, of dg is] order by pope Clement, in 1267. Du-Cange. 
made ſex; of ii, /-ptem; of tgmepog, veſperus, &c. of | ASSA-DuLcis; ſee ASA-dulcis. 
the Hebrew JV, 4%, and thence vinum, &c. Nay, | AsSA-fetida, or AsA-fetida, a gum, or reſin, brought 
even in the fame language, Heſiod, ſpeaking of Her-| from the Eaſt Indies, of a browniſh colour, a ſharp tale, 
cules's buckler, uſes *Hpguy for ©ypouy;z making no dif-] and a very ſtrong offenſive ſmell; whence it is allo 
ference between a © and an aſpirate. called ſlercus diaboli, or devil's dung. 
Hence it follows, that aſpirates are real conſonants; and | The goodneſs of affa-ferida is known by its colour and 
that we ought not to exclude the h in our language, out | ſmell: a tolerable ſcent, and a clear colour, are the 
of the number of letters. ſigns of its good quality; as a black colour, and a great 
Other grammatians contend, that the h is ſounded only | ſtench, are proofs of the contrary. The ſtrong ſcent of 
by a ſtrong emiflion of the breath, without any con-] this gum is much like that of garlic. The Engliſh and 
formation of the organs of ſpeech, and conſequently is | Dutch import it from Surat. 
no letter. See H. Geoffroy gives the following account of afſa-fetiuc. 
ASPIRATION, che act of aſpirating, i. e. of pronouncing | Many authors, ſays he, have doubted whether our 4. 
any ſyllable, or word, ſtrongly ; with a good deal of | f@tida be that of the ancients, which was by them called 
breath, and vehemence. the food of the gods. But when we conſider the de- 
This we do, for inſtance, in thoſe words which have] ſcription of Dioſcorides, and the relations of travellers 
the letter þ before them; as harangue, hook, Holland,, who ſay that the Perſians, Indians, aud other Eaſten 
F hero, &c. whereas the like ſyllables are ſounded much] nations uſe it in ſauces, and call it alſo the food of the 
| | ſofter and eaſier without the Y; as in the ear, eat, &c.| gods; there can be no reaſon to queſtion, but that outs 


_ 


| See H. is the ſame with the ancients. ; 
| a ASPIUS, in [chthyolegy, a ſpecies of the cyprinus, belong-] Afa-fetida, ſays he, is a gum reſin, brought to us il 
ing to the abdominal order. It is met with in the lakes | lumps of different colours; white, yellowiſh, blue, « 

of Sweden. brown; which laſt is the worſt colour of all. It has ? 

ASPLENIUM, in Botany; ſee MiLT-wofte. very ſtrong fœtid ſmell; and we are obliged to Koempfe! 


ASS, afinus, in Zoology, a quadruped of the horſe kind, | for an exact hiſtory of the tree which produces it, and 
with a long head, long ears, a round body covered with} of the manner of gathering it, &c. In general, this 
a thort and coarſe fur, of a pale dun colour, with a tree, or large plant, 1s of the umbelliferous ind, gros- 
ſtreak of black running down its back, and acroſs its] ing plentifuly in the province of Lahir, in the dom! 
ſhoulders, and a tail not hairy all the way, as in a horſe, nions of the Great Mogul; and in that of Chorazen, u 
but only at the end. As to his qualities, he is flow, | Perſia. In the months of July and Auguſt, the coun 
lazy, and dull; but patient, proper to work hard, and] people make inciſions in the roots of theſe trees, _ 
to carry or drag heavy weights. e largeſt and ſtrong-} which the juice drains. It is whitiſh and thin at 
eſt of theſe animals ate choſen for ſtallions to leap mares, | but by drying ſoon becomes thicker, and of a brown c. 

J which are deſigned in ſtuds for the breeding mules; and] lour; in which form it is gathered, and preſerved fot 

1 ſome of thoſe mules are ſo highly valued, as to be ſold] uſe. The root of the plant reſembles a large parlnep 

| | even dearer than the fineſt horſes. | and is externally black. T4 
| Though the % agrees with the horſe in many reſpeQs, | Aſa-fetida is an excellent remedy in all byſteric diſot- 
it nevertheleſs has but a mean reſemblance to that noble] ders, whether only ſmelled to, or mixt in what ist i 
animal; being not only ſmaller, but wanting the ſym-] internally. It is alſo eſteemed a ood ſudorific, ® 
metry and beauty, ſo conſpicuous in the horſe. I ſtrengthens the ſtomach. The doe is from twel 
The 's cars ſeem much over-proportioned in length to ee to half a dram : but with a view to the ſtomae 
the head. Its eyes are large, but have nothing bright or] only, it muſt be given in ſmaller doſes. Externally 
Erilng in them; and the neck is long, but lank; and] is a good diſſolvent, and in that intention is an! 

| the tail is very long. dient in the ceratum de galbane, and is ſometmes des 

| So nearly allied are the horſe and % kind, that they will! the bits of horſe's bridles. The 
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lid plant is recommended by Mr. Lawrence 

The feed in our fields, for the food of cattle, in- 
. of clover, ſaintfoin, or other ſuch herbs as we 
* mong corn, and make into hay in the ſucceeding 
2 18, and uſed as food for cattle at other ſeaſons. 
ſumme ntleman is of opinion, that the ſheep, fed on this 
ns eval afford mutton of a much finer flavour than 

5 that we are at preſent * acquainted with. But it 
2 ; ſtrange, that this ſhould be the effect of theſe 
ek feeding on a plant of ſo ſtrong a ſcent, that, 
20 fame author obſerves, one dram of the freſh root 
ſmells more than a hundred weight of the drug, as kept 
by the druggiſts, and that the whole air is ſtrongly and 
* diſagreeably ſcented with it, wherever it grows. 
Upon the whole, it ſeems probable, that though this 
plant, or the cytiſus, or ſeveral others, might be culti- 
vated in England for the food of cattle, yet not any one 
would be ſo eaſily raiſed, or make ſo great an advantage 
to the farmer, as the SAINTFOIN. 
4S8ABA, the name given by the people of Guinea to a 
ſhrub which they are very fond of, for its medicinal 
virtue; they boil it in water, and rub it on a bubo, and 
it proves a cure. Phil. Tranſ. N? F- 
ASSAC, or As8AX, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, 
the name given by the Arabians to the gum ammoniac of 
me Greeks; but by many of the qualities attributed to 
this drug, it does not appear to be the ſame that is now 

led ſo. 

ASSACH, or Ass Arn, a kind of purgation, anciently 
uſed in Wales, by = _ - 300 _ , 
ASSAILANT, one that aflaults, or ſets upon another. 

See ASSAULT. 
ASSAPOORY, in Netural Hiftory, a name given by the 

ople of the Eaſt Indies to a peculiar ſpecies of late, 
which they uſe in medicine, reducing it to powder, 
and ſtrewing this on burning coals, that the ſick perſon 
may receive the fumes of it. It is principally uſed for 
children, when they are diſordered by taking cold. The 
ſmell of it, while burning, is very offenſive. ; 
ASSARABACCA ; fee ASARABACCA. 
ASSARIUM, denotes a ſmall copper coin, being a part 
or diminutive of the as. 
The word is uſed by Suidas indifferently with oc, 
and vu, to denote a ſmall piece of money; in 
which he is followed by Cujacius, who defines aggaproy 
by minimus æris nummus. 
We find mention of the arion in the goſpel of St. 
Matthew, chap. x. ver. 29. 
ASSARON, an ancient Jewiſh meaſure of capacity, equal 
to the tenth part of the EPHAH. . 
The afſaron is the ſame with what is more frequently 
called omer, or gomer. 
Joſephus calls it egg2poy; in the Hebrew it is alſo written 
eſ/arith, Calmet and Arbuthnot. 
ASSART, ASSARTUM, in Law, an offence committed in 
the foreſt, by pullin up, by the roots, woods which 
ſerve as thickets — covert for the deer, and making 
them plain as arable land. 
This is the greateſt treſpaſs that can be committed in 
the foreſt, being more than a waſte. For whereas waſte 
of the foreſt is but the felling and cutting 'the coverts, 
which may grow again; 'afſart is a total extirpation. 
og we call aſſartum, is elſewhere termed D1s- 
0SCATI1O, 


more was alſo uſed for a parcel of land aſſarted. Sec 

SSARF, 

ASSART-rents were thoſe formerly paid to the crown for 
= foreſt-lands aſſarted. See RENT. 
n, or ASSASSIN, a perſon who kills another with 
| e advantage either of an inequality in the weapons, or 
means of the ſituation of the place, or by attacking 
_ at unawares, 
, he word aſſaſſin is ſaid, by ſome, to have been brought 
rom the Levant, where it took its riſe from a certain 


prince of the family of the Arſacide, 1 called 


afins, living ina caſtle between Antioc 
and brin ing 


began and Damaſco, 
N up a number of young men, ready to pa 
ng, obedience to his 8 om he A 
The * the princes with whom he was at enmity. 
cg ms, or Aſſaſinians, Aſſaſinii, above mentioned, 
n or twelve cities about Tyre; they choſe 
muntain — 1 king, whom they called the eld man of the 
They-we, M23 they aſſaſſinated Louis of Bavaria. 
knight » \ahometans, but paid ſome tribute to the 
Uh, AN. ars. — The favourers of the Aſſaſins were 
Nee the council of Lyons, and under Innocent 
their Par 45 Tartars overcame them, and killed 
fa ow "wks 23 in 1257, upon which the 
in all wn e law of nations, an opinion received 
Maat 5 ies of Greece and Italy, whereby he that 
a vityous wy urper of theſupreme power, was declared 
an. At Rome, eſpecially, after the expul- 
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ASS 


fion of the kings, the law was formal and ſolemn, and 
inſtances of it admitted. The commonwealth armed 
the hand of any citizen, and created him magiſtrate 
for that moment. Conſid. ſur les Cauf. de la Grand. 
des Rom. chap. xi. p. 121. 


ASSATION, the preparing or dreſſing foods, or medica- 


ments, in their own juices, by an external heat, without 


addition of any foreign moiſture, 
Aſſation, in reſpe& of culinary matters, is more fre- 
quently called roaffing ; and, in pharmacy, 2ſ/lion, or 
lorrefattion. 
T he word is formed of the Latin affare, to roaſt. 
ASSAULT, in the Art of War, an attack made upon a 
camp, fortreſs, or poſt, in order to carry or become 
maſter thereof. 
An efſault is properly a general furious attack, wherein 
the aſſailants do not ſcreen themſelves by any works.— 
We ſay, to give an aſſault, to be coined to the 
aſſault, to ſtand an ofſault, to repulſe an aſſault, to carry 
TR &c. 
hile an aſſault laſts, and both parties are mixed, the 
fire of the batteries ceaſes; and there is no uſe of can- 
non on either fide; for they are afraid of deſtroying 
their own men thereby. 
A governor was formerly obliged to ſuſtain three faults 
before he gave up the place.—lt is very difficult ſaving 
a town from pillage that is carried by Hu. 
Few places, of late years, ſtand afſauits: M. de 
Feuquiere finds but three in his time. The firſt was 
Neuhaſel in 1683, commanded by the Turkiſh baſhaw : 
it was taken, as moſt others muſt be, becauſe the co- 
lumn of infantry that marched to the breach, conſiſted 
of more ranks than that of the infantry which defended 
it.— The ſecond was Buda, the baſhaw of which was 
killed in the attack. He had ſome flanking works 
remaining, whoſe fires had not been entirely ruined by 
the artillery of the beſiegers.— The third was the caſtle 
of Namur, defended by M. de Boufflers ; which was not 
carried, becauſe the column of infantry which attacked 
the breach, marched too far off unſheltered. We may 
add Bergen-op-zoom, taken by the French in 1747. — Add, 
that it is almoſt impoſſible to carry a place by afſault or 
ſtorm, when the breach may be defended by the fires 
of works not yet deſtroyed. In reality, it ſhould be de- 
fended by no other fires, but thoſe which are oppoſed to 
itinfront, or from the breach itſelf. Feuq. Mem. chap. xcix. 
Such obſtinacy in defending places to the laſt extremity 
is no longer found, except among the Turks; with 
whom it 1s a point of religion not to ſurrender to the 
Chriſtians, by capitulation, any place where they have 
once had a moſque.—Though of late they have ſome- 
times departed from this maxim. 
ASSAULT, ASSULTUS, or Inſultus, in Law, an offer, or 
attempt, to hurt the perſon of another. 
Or, it is a violent injury offered to a man's perſon, of a 
larger extent than battery, becauſe it may be committed 
by only offering to give a blow; or even, according to 
ſome, by a threatening ſpeech, by preſenting a piſtol, 
or the like.—Though ſome, it is to be obſerved, deny 
that words can amount to an ſſault. 
To rebuke a collector with foul words, ſo that he depart 
for fear, without doing his office, has been adjudged 
an aut; and to ſtrike a man, though he be not hurt, 
or ſometimes not even hit, with the blow, is reputed the 
ſame. For, in treſpaſs for aſſault and battery, a man 
may be found guilty of the «fault, and excuſed of the 
battery. 25 Ed. III. c. 4. But every battery includes 
an Hal. 
"The aſaulting a perſon with offenſive weapons, with a 
deſign to rob (though no robbery enſues), is puniſhed 
with tranſportation for ſeven years. 7 Geo. II. c. 21. 
Aſſaulting im the ſtreet or highway, with intent to ſpoil 
people's cloaths, and fo ſpoiling them, 1s felony and 
tranſportation, by 6 Geo. I. c. 23. ſec. 11. And fſ- 
faulting a privy counſellor in the execution of his office, 
is felony without benefit of clergy; by g Ann, c. 16. 
ASSAY, Essar, or Say, in Metallurgy, the proof or 
trial of the goodneſs, purity, value, &c. of metals, and 
metalline ſubſtances. | 
In ancient ſtatutes, this is called teuch; and thoſe who 
had the care of it, #eepers of the touch — Under Henry 
VI. divers cities were appointed to have touch for 
wrought ſilver-plate. 2 Hen. VI. c. 14.—By this, one 
might imagine they had no better method of chin 
than the ſimple one, by the touch-ſtone ; but the caſe is 
far otherwiſe. In the time of king Henry 1I. the biſhop 
of Saliſbury, then treaſurer, conſidering that though the 
money paid into the * exchequer for his crown=- 
rents, did anſwer numero & pondere; it might neverthe- 
leſs be mixed with copper or braſs: wherefore a conſti- 
tution was made, called the trial by combuſtion ; which 
differs little or nothing from the preſent method of afſay- 
ing ſilver. See a deſcription of it in the Black Book — 
tue 
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the Exchequer, written by Gervaſe of Tilbury, c. xxi.— 
This trial is alſo there called e//aium, and the officer who 
made it is named fuſer. Vid. Lownd. Ef. Amend. 
Silv, Coin. p. 5, & 155. 

The method ſtill in uſe of aſſaying gold and filver, was 
firſt eſtabliſhed by an act of the Engliſh parliament, in 
1354. Anderſon's Com. vol. i. p. 187. 

A$S3SAYING, ars docimaſtica, in its extent, comprehends par- 
ticular manners of examining every ore, or mixed metal, 
according to its nature, with the beſt-adapted fluxes z ſo 
as to diſcover, not only what metals, and what propor- 
tions of metal, are contained in ores; but likewiſe how 
much ſulphur, vitriol, alum, arſenic, ſmalt, &c. may 
be obtained from every one reſpectively. 

Aſſaying is more particularly uſed by moneyers and gold- 
ſmiths, for the making a proof or trial by the cuppel, or 
teſt, of the fineneſs or purity of the gold and filver to be 
uſed in the coining of money, and manufacture of plate, 
&c. or that have been already uſed therein. 

There are two kinds of aſſaying ; the one before metals 
are melted, in order to bring them to their proper fine- 
neſs; the other after they are ſtruck, to ſee that the 
ſpecies be ſtandard. 

For the firſt aſſay, the afſayers uſe to take fourteen or 
fifteen grains of gold, and half a dram of filver, if it be 
for money; and eighteen grains of the one, and a dram 
of the other, if for other occaſions. 

As to the ſecond aſſay, it is made of one of the pieces of 
money already coined, which they cut in four parts. 
The quantity of gold for an aſſay among us, is fix grains; 
in France, nearly the ſame; and in Germany, about 
three times as much. 

In order to the due ſeparation of metals from metals, or 
of a confuſed mixture of metals, ſuch as thoſe commonly 
called elefrums, or ſuch as the Corinthian braſs was ſup- 
poſed to be, we mult obſerve, that experience has taught 
us a certain eſſect of lead, which could not be well con- 
ceived à priori. 

ASSAYING gold. —In order to the aſſaying of gold ores, it 
muſt be obſerved, that the method varies, according to 
the nature and diſpoſition of the mineral matters along 
with which the metals happen to be mixed; whether it 
be ſtoney, earthy, ſulphureous, arſenical, &c. The art 
of making aſſays with diſpatch upon gold and filver ores, 
depends upon the ſcorification or vitrification of thoſe 
heterogeneous follile ſubſtances which may be incorpo- 
rated therewith: lead and the glaſs of lead, and anti- 
mony and its glaſs, being great ſcorificators or vitrifiers, 
they become the natural agents on ſuch occaſions. 
Silver is ſeparated from gold by means of aqua fortis, 
which diflolves the filver, and leaves the gold entire be- 
hind ; but in order to the ſucceſs of the operation, the 
mixt maſs ſhould contain conſiderably more ſilver than 
gold, otherwiſe the particles of ſilver will be defended 
by thoſe of the gold from the action of the acid. The 
writers on af/ſaying generally direct three parts of ſilver 
to one of gold; but Dr. Lewis obſerves, that leſs is 
ſuſlicient, and ſhould therefore be made uſe of. —The 
ſeparation of baſer metals is eſſected by keeping the 
maſs in fuſion for ſome time upon a cuppel, with the 
addition of lead. The lead with all the metals, ſilver 
and platina excepted, turns into z ſcorza or droſs, which 
riſes to the ſurſace, and is no longer miſcible with any 
metallic body in its perfect metallic ſtate, 

For various other proceſſes of a//aying, the curious are 
referred to Dr. Lewis's Phil. Techn. who has treated 
this ſubject very copiouſly and very accurately. 
The method of aſſaying gold by coppelling, is thus per- 
formed. The aſſayer, having weighed the gold he in- 
tends to make the trial in, very exactly, with ſcales that 
will turn with the hundredth part of a grain, and noted 
down the weight, he adds twice as much fine filver 
thereto; though this ſhould be in proportion to the 
fineneſs the gold ſeems to be of, the baſeſt gold requiring 
the leaſt ſilver. The gold and filver, thus weighed and 
mixed, are wrapped up in a piece of paper, to prevent 
their loſing any thing of their weight, which would 
diſturb the accuracy of the 4ſſay. 
While the afſazer is weighing his materials, a reverbatory 
fire is 2 in a furnace, furniſhed with a muffler, and 
a cuppel, or teſt, ſet therein to heat: this done, a little 
bullet of lead is put in the cuppel, of a weight propor- 
tionable to the quantity and quality of the gold to be 
afayed. 'The quantity of lead ſhould be at leaſt three or 
our times that of the gold; if the gold is very impure, 
ten or twelve times its quantity will be neceſſary. When 
copper and gold lie mixed in equal quantities, the cop- 
per will not be ſeparated from the gold with leſs than 
twenty times its quantity of lead; and if the copper be 
in very ſmall proportion, as a twentieth or thirticth part 
of the gold and filver, upwards of ſixty parts of lead are 
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neceſſary oe one of the copper. When the lead is well 
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melted, and appears very clean and bright, th 
the mixture of gold and ſilver, and let it fuſe 
pear of an op colour, and have fixed itſelf 

lump, to the bottom of the cuppel. : 


ale 


in a lin). 


on the coals, to promote the ſtretching, It ig — 
| 
roller; 


tended 


it up in 
u 2 glas 


ſcrewed graduall 
into a very thin « Hoy 
When ſufficiently hammered, &c. they roll 
form of a cornet, or coffin ; and thus put it i 
matraſs, capable of containing four ſpoonfuls of wat 
and, having added to it a quantity of agug forth, we 
corrected, that is, mixed with near one third 42 
quantity of river-water, they boil it over a wood-ſire. x; 
ſuch time as the agua fortis yields no more red fumes " 
This firſt water being poured off, and the cornet leſt 4 
at the bottom of the matraſs, they fill the matrafg 2 2 
but with pure agua fortisz which, after boiling, is — 
ed off in its turn, at ſuch time as the fumes are Aan. 
white. — This done, they fill up the matraſs with fer 
Water, to waſh the cornet. : 
When waſhed, ws put it dry in a crucible, with | 
cover over it, and heat it till it become of a chem. 
colour. But the uſe of a crucible is attended with thi 
inconvenience, that ſmall particles of the earth ate 
to adhere imperceptibly to the gold, and thus render the 
aſſay leſs certain. 

This done, the aſſay is finiſhed ; and there remains no. 
thing but to weigh it againſt the ſame weight of fine gold 
as was uſed at firſt, before the ofſay : for by comparing 
the firit weight of the gold, before it was put in the fre, 
and the agua fortis, with what it retained after it had this 
undergone the teſt, they judge, from the greater ot le 
loſs it has ſuſtained, of the quantity of alloy mixed with 


it. | 

By the above deſcribed proceſſes, gold may be ſeparatel 
from all the known metallic bodies, platina excepted, 
gee PLATINA. 

The ultimate refinement of gold, is thought to be thi 
procured by fuſing it thin along with antimony; wherein 
the antimony tears away and imbibes the ſubſtance of il 
the other metals, but leaves the gold untouched ; which 
therefore, as the heavier body, falls like a regulus 9 
the bottom of the melting cone. See an account of the 
proceſs, in Dr. Lewis's Phil. Techn. p. 156; up 
which he obſcrves, that platina cannot thus be ſeparate 
from the gold; that ſome of the ſilver will remain; and, 
in general, that gold cannot be ſo effeQually purikei 
by ſubſtances which operate upon the alloy, and nt 
upon the gold, as by thoſe which act on the gold ite 
and not on the alloy. 
The alley of gold is eſtimated by carats, that of filrer by 
penny-weights. The carat with us is divided into fou 
grains; among the Germans, into twelve parts; and if 
the French, into thirty-two. 'The Chineſe reckon by 
touches, of which the higheſt number denoting pur 
gold, and correſponding to our twenty-four carats, 5 
one hundred. 

Gold without an alloy, is ſaid to be twenty-ſour ca 
fine. According to the proportion of pure god,“ 
that of the alloy in an ounce, the mixture is {aid to be 
ſo many carats fine. If there be two carats of allo), ® 
twenty-two of pure gold, it is ſaid to be twenty 
carats fine : if four of alloy, to twenty of gold, ts! 
carats fine, &c. 


ASSAYING filver,—The proceſs is much the ſame 451 


gold ; only leſs difficult, and ſhorter. The ihr! 
weighed, as before; and the ſame furnace, 3 po 
the ſame fire, the ſame cuppel, uſed. Add, that kes. 
likewiſe put in the cuppel, proportioned to the quan) 
and quality of the filver to be aſſayed. 
'The lead . well melted, and clear, 
in; and after it is brought to an opal colour, 4 
in a lump' at the bottom of the cuppel, which bap® 
about half an hour; they let it cool, and cleanſe it: F 
laſtly, weigh it again, as in gold. And, from 
nution, they eſtimate the quantity of alloy. . ,,, 
The alloy of. ſilver with copper, may be exam". 
the cuppel in the following manner: Firlt, have ur" 
touch- ſtone, and a ſet of touch-needles; wipe © 


= o 


both the touch-ſtone, and the metal to be a" 1 


the ſilver 5P 
and 6x 


rub the metal on the ſtone ; compare its mark ® 


needles, and by that means make a guels # wa 
tity of copper contained, and of courle know 0 „ * 
lead will be neceſſary for conſuming that 3 ＋ 
as the lead neceſſary for conſuming the copp® - wi 
a quantity proportionable to that of che cope” 1 
this is mixed with ſilver, we ſhall bere & 1220 
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zarus Erker, the quantity to be added in every caſe. | 


e ſhall take for our examples, a ſeries of touch-needles, 


ing to the mark, divided into half-ounces 


d 
made dn ce ToUCH-NEEDLES. 


and grains. 


8 15. 
4 
1 — 4 of x 
may reduce this table to the needles, made 
2 > A mark of the avoirdupoiſe, or that of 
carats: nor is it neceſſary to proportion the quantities of 
lead to be added, ſo far as one half centner. Cramer. 


undergo the operation of cuppelling, together 
ned he pres of lead indicated by the r and 
the fire muſt be made the gentler, as the ſilver is alloyed 
with a greater quantity of copper; and on the contrary, 
the ſmaller the 1 of the alloy of copper is, the 


When the lead, which muſt be firſt put into the cuppel, 
begins to ſmoke and boil, then the metal to be examined 
js to be added, and the fire continued till the copper is 
all conſumed, and reduced to yellow ſcoriæ; and the 
bead of ſilver left in the center of the cuppel muſt be 
weighed, which, ſubtracting the known quantity of 
ſilver in the lead uſed in the operation, will ſhew the 
quantity of ſilver, and conſequently that of the copper 
in the alloy. 
AssA LIN if lead. The aſſay of gold and ſilver being per- 
formed by means of lead ; it is of the utmoſt importance 
the lead be free from any mixture of either of the two 
metals; otherwiſe the afſay will be falſe, becauſe the gold 
and filver mixed with the lead will not evaporate like 
other kinds of alloy, but unite with the metal under 
aſſay. , 
7 prevent this diſorder, and aſſure the operation, 
there is no way but firſt to aſſay the lead itſelf. 
This aſſay is performed in the ſame furnace, and with 
the ſame cuppels, as thoſe of gold and ſilver ; but the 
proceſs is incomparably more ſimple : all here required, 
when the cuppel is heated, being to put in the piece of 
lead to be aſſayed. If this lead evaporate entirely, it is 
fit for the purpoſe : on the contrary, if there remain any 
r grain of ſilver, &c. at the bottom, it muſt be ſet 
aſide. 
As$AvinG of tin. See Tix. 
AssAY-Masrza, an officer, under certain corporations, 
entruſted with the care of making true touch, or aſſay, of 
the gold and filver brought to him; and giving a juſt 
report of the goodneſs or badneſs thereof. 
Such is the afjay-mafter of the mint in the Tower, called 
alſo aſſayer of the king. 
The afſay-maſter of the goldſmiths company is a ſort of 
aſhſtant-warden, called alſo a touch-worden, appointed to 
ſurvey, ofſay, and mark all the filver work, &c. com- 
mittcd to him.— There are alſo afſay-maſlers appointed by 
ſtatute, at York, Exeter, Briſtol, Cheſter, Norwich, 
Neweaſtle, and Birmingham, for aſſaying wrought plate. 
The afſaz-maſter is to retain eight grains of every pound 
Troy of filver brought to him; four whereof are to be 
put in the pix, or box of deal, to be re-afſayed the next 
year; and the other four to be allowed him for his waſte 
and ſpillings. 12 and 13 W. III. c. 4. 1 An. c. 9. 
Note, The number of penny-weights ſet down in the 
a/jay-meſler's report, is to be accounted as per pound, or 
o much in every pound of twelve ounces Troy.—For 
every twenty penny-weight, or ounce Troy, the ſilver 
is found by the aſſay to be worſe than ſtandard, or ſter- 
ling, fix pence is to be deducted; becauſe every ounce 
will coſt ſo much to reduce it to ſtandard goodneſs, or 
to change it for ſterling. 
= gold for every carat it is ſet down to be worſe than 
dard, 2 muſt account that in the ounce Troy it is 
o_ by wma times 3s. 8 4. And for every graid it 
6 et down worle, you muſt account it worſe by fo many 
mes 11%. in the ounce Troy. And for every half 
| Wor $54.7; for ſo much it will coſt to make it of 
adard goodneſs, &c. Touchſtone of Gold and Silver 
4 are, &c. p. 41, Kc. 
22 The flat pieces of glaſs often placed un- 
— — ſcales of an afſay-balance, ſeem, by their power 
x 2 capable of attracting, and thereby making 
guter ſcale preponderate, where the whole matter 


ys ny is ſo very ſmall. See Phil. Tranſ. No 480, 


Vol. I, No 27. 


ASS 


The electricity of a flat ſurface of about three inches 
ſquare, has been known to hold down one ſcale, when 
there were about two hundred grains weight in the 
other. See BALANcE and ELEcTRICITY. 


Marks of lead ASSAY of weights and meaſures, ſignifies the trial or exa- 


mination of common weights and th 
x ounce filver, R de added. | ea of the market, WY" e OTE" "Phe 
151 — a. - VET. yy F4 ASSEMBLAGE, the joining, or uniting, of ſeveral 
15 — — | 3 2 g. oye together; or, the things themſelves ſo joined, or 
14 — un 1 united. 
12 and 13 — 4 w 3 Lo * The aſſemblage of two bones for motion, is called AR TI- 
ow} Fm * va p es CULATION, 


Carpenters and joiners have various kinds and forms of 
aſſemblage; as, with mortiſes and tenons, with dove- 
tails, &c. See Dove-TaAiL, MoRrT1se, &c. 

The Europeans admire the cARPEN TRV of ſome Indians, 


where the aſſemblage is made without either nails or pins. 
Herrera. 


In the mean time, let the metal to be tried with the | AssEMRTLAcx is alſo uſed, in a more general ſenſe, for a 


collection of ſeveral things, ſo diſpoſed together, as 
that the whole has an agreeable effect.—It is with diſ- 
courſe as with bodies, which owe their chief ex- 


cellency to the juſt offemblage and proportion of their 
* members. 


ſtronger muſt be the fire to be uſed in the operation. | ASSEMBLY, a meeting of ſeveral perſons in the ſame 


lace, and with the ſame common deſign. 

e word is formed of adſimulare; compounded of ad, 
to, and ſimul, together. 

Aſſemblies of the clergy are called convocations, ſynods, 

councils ; though that annual one of the kirk of Scotland 

retains the name General Aſſembly, &c.—The aſſemblies 
of judges, &c. are called courts, &c.—The afſemblies of 
the Roman people were called comitia.—The aſſembly of 

a preacher, &c. is his audience. ——The academies have 

their aſſemblies, or days of aſſembly. 

Under the Gothic governments, the ſupreme legiſlative 

power was lodged in an aſſembly of the ſtates of the king- 

dom, held annually for the like purpoſes as our parlia- 
ment. 

Some feeble remains of this uſage {till ſubſiſt in the an- 

nual eſemblies of the ſtates of Languedoc, Bretagne, and 

a few other provinces of France ; but theſe are no more 

than ſhadows of the ancient 2 It is only in 

Great Britain, Sweden, and Poland, that ſuch afſemblics 

retain their ancient powers and privileges. 

ASSEMBLIES of the campus Martii, or Maii, of the field 

of Mars, or May; ſee FIELD of Mars, &c.—Rebellious 

aſſembly; ſee REBELILIOUS.— Unlawful afſembly; ſee 

UNLAWFUL. 

ASSEMBLY is particularly uſed in the Beau-monde, for a 

{tated and general meeting of the polite perſons of both 

ſexes ; for the ſake of converſation, gallantry, dancing, 

and play. 

1 is alſo uſed in the Military Art, for the ſecond 
beat of the drum, being that before the march. 

On hearing this, the ſoldiers ſtrike their tents, roll them 
up, and then ſtand to their arms. —The third beating is 
called the march, as the firſt is called the general. 

ASSENSU Regie; ſee Reco. 

Dower ex AssENSU Patris; fee DOoWER. 

ASSENT, Asstnsus, an agreement or acquieſcence of 

the mind to ſomething propoſed, or afhrmed.— Thus, 

to aſſent to any propoſition, is to allow it to be true, or 
to perceive its truth. 

Aſent is diſtinguiſhed, like faith, into implicit, or blind 

and explicit, or ſeeing, &c.— Others diſtinguiſh it into 

actual and habitual. 

ASSENT, adtual, is a determination of the mind, ariſing 
from the perception of the truth of any propoſition. 

ASSENT, habitual, conſiſts in certain babits of believing or 

acquieſcing, induced in the mind by repeated acts. 
To this belongs faith, which is an ent ariſing from the 
authority of the perſon who ſpeaks.— Such alſo is opi- 
nion, which is defined an aſent of the mind cum formi- 
dine oppoſiti, &c. 

ASSENT, for the meaſures and degrees of, ſee DEMox- 

STRATION, EVIDENCE, PROBABILITY, &c. 
Father Malebranche lays it down as an axiom, or prin- 
ciple of method, never to allow any thing for truth, 
from which we can forbear our aſent without ſome ſecret 
reproach of our own reaſon. 

ASSENT, royal; fee RoYAL. 

ASSERAC, among the Turks; ſee Assis. 

ASSERIDA, in Betam, a name given by the people of 
Guinea to a kind of ſhrub, the leaves of which being 
chewed, are a cure for the colic, to which that people 
are very ſubject. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 232. | 

ASSERTION, AssERT1o, in the language of the ſchools, 
a propoſition which a perſon advances; and which he 
avows to be true, and is ready to maintain in public. 
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ASSESSOR, —— an inferior or ſubordinate er 
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the Exchequer, written by Gervaſe of Tilbury, c. xxi,— 
This trial is alſo there called ſaium, and the officer who 
made it is named fuſer. Vid. Lownd. Ef. Amend. 
Silv. Coin. p. 5, & 155- 

The method ſtill in uſe of aſſaying gold and ſilver, was 


firſt eſtabliſhed by an act of the Engliſh parliament, in 
1354. Anderſon's Com. vol. i. p. 187. 


A$S3AYING, ars docimaſſica, in its extent, comprehends par- 


ticular manners of examining every ore, or mixed metal, 
according to its nature, with the beſt-adapted fluxes ; ſo 
as to diſcover, not only what metals, and what propor- 
tions of metal, are contained in ores; but likewiſe how 
much ſulphur, vitriol, alum, arſenic, ſmalt, &c. may 
be obtained from every one reſpeCtively. 

Aſſaying is more particularly uſed by moneyers and gold- 
ſmiths, for the making a proof or trial by the cuppel, or 
teſt, of the fineneſs or purity of the gold and filver to be 
uſed in the coining of money, and manufacture of plate, 
&c. or that have been already uſed therein. 

There are two kinds of aſſaying ; the one before metals 
are melted, in order to bring them to their proper fine- 
neſs; the other after they are ſtruck, to ſee that the 
ſpecies be ſtandard. 

For the firſt 4%, the aſſayers uſe to take fourteen or 
fifteen grains of gold, and half a dram of filver, if it be 
ſor money; and eighteen grains of the one, and a dram 
of the other, if for other occaſions. 

As to the ſecond a, it is made of one of the pieces of 
money already coined, which they cut in four parts. 
The quantity of gold for an aſſay among us, is fix grains; 
in France, nearly the ſame; and in Germany, about 
three times as much. 

In order to the due ſeparation of metals from metals, or 
of a confuſed mixture of metals, ſuch as thoſe commonly 
called electrums, or ſuch as the Corinthian braſs was ſup- 
poſed to be, we mult obſerve, that experience has taught 
us a certain eſfect of lead, which could not be well con- 
ceived @ priori. 


ASSAYING gold,—In order to the aſſaying of gold ores, it 


muſt be obſerved, that the method varies, according to 
the nature and diſpoſition of the mineral matters along 
with which the metals happen to be mixed; whether it 
be ſtoney, carthy, ſulphureous, arſenical, &c. The art 
of making aſſays with diſpatch upon gold and ſilver ores, 
depends upon the ſcorification or vitrification of thoſe 
heterogeneous foſſile ſubſtances which may be incorpo- 
rated therewith: lead and the glaſs of lead, and anti- 
mony and its glaſs, being great ſcorificators or vitrifiers, 
they become the natural agents on ſuch occaſions. 
Silver is ſeparated from gold by means of aqua fortis, 
which diflolves the filver, and leaves the gold entire be- 
hind ; but in order to the ſucceſs of the operation, the 
mixt maſs ſhould contain conſiderably more ſilver than 
gold, otherwiſe the particles of ſilver will be deſcended 
by thoſe of the gold from the aCtion of the acid. The 
writers on aſſaying generally direct three parts of ſilver 
to one of gold; but Dr. Lewis obſerves, that leſs is 
ſuſlicient, and ſhould therefore be made uſe of.—The 
ſeparation of baſer metals is eſſected by keeping the 
maſs in fuſion for ſome time upon a cuppel, with the 
addition of lead. The lead with all the metals, ſilver 
and platina excepted, turns into z ſcorza or droſs, which 
riſes to the ſurſace, and is no longer miſcible with any 
metallic body in its perfect metallic ſtate. 
For various other proceſſes of aſſaying, the curious are 
referred to Dr. Lewis's Phil. Techn. who has treated 
this ſubject very copiouſly and very accurately. 
"The method of affaying gold by coppelling, is thus per- 
formed. The aſſayer, having weighed the gold he in- 
tends to make the tiial in, very exactly, with ſcales that 
will turn with the hundredth part of a grain, and noted 
down the weight, he adds twice as much fine ſilver 
thereto; though this ſhould be in proportion to the 
tineneſs the gold ſeems to be of, the baſeſt gold requiring 
the leaſt ſilver. The gold and filver, thus weighed and 
mixed, are wrapped up in a piece of paper, to prevent 
their loſing any thing of their weight, which would 
diſturb the accuracy of the aſſay. 
While the afſayer is weighing his materials, a reverbatory 
fire is 1 in a furnace, Furniſhed with a muffler, and 
a cuppel, or teſt, ſet therein to heat : this done, a little 
bullet of lead is put in the cuppel, of a weight propor- 
tionable to the quantity and quality of the gold to be 
fed. 'The quantity of lead ſhould be at leaſt three or 
our times that of the gold; if the gold is very impure, 
ten or twelve times its quantity will be neceſſary. When 


copper and gold lie mixed in equal quantities, the co 


per will not be ſeparated from the gold with leſs than 
twenty times its quantity of lead; and if the copper be 
in very ſmall proportion, as a twentieth or thirtieth part 
of the gold and filver, upwards of ſixty parts of lead are 


neceflary for one of the copper. When the lead is well 


* 


— 
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ASS 


melted, and appears very clean and bright, the 
the mixture of gold and filver, and let it fuſe 

ar of an = colour, and have fixed itfe 
ump, to the bottom of the cuppel. 


put! 
lf, Ina little 


This done, the cuppel is left to cool in the furnace ; 


aſter which, the lump is ſeparated ve 4 
the place where it ſtuck = the veſſel, and be? from 
hammered on the anvil; heating it, again and — 
on the coals, to promote the ſtretching. It is * 
made to paſs ſeveral times between poliſhed ſtecl roller, 
{ſcrewed 8 cloſer and cloſer, ; » 
into a very thin plate. 

When ſufficiently hammered, &c. they roll 
form of a cornet, or coflin ; and thus put it i 
matraſs, capable of containing four ſpoonfuls of wat 
and, having added to it a quantity of agua for tit nod. 
corrected, that is, mixed with near one third of = 
quantity of river-water, they boil it over a wood-ſre ;;- 
ſuch time as the aqua fortis yields no more red fumes 
This firſt water being poured off, and the cornet leſt th 
at the bottom of the matraſs, they fill the matraſs 4 
but with pure agua fortisz which, after boiling, i; Pour 
ed off in its turn, at ſuch time as the fumes are bovine 
white, —This done, they fill up the matraſs with rice. 
water, to waſh the cornet. 

When waſhed, _y put it dry in a crucible, with , 
cover over it, and heat it till it become of a cher. 
colour. But the uſe of a crucible is attended with this 
inconvenience, that ſmall particles of the earth are apt 
to adhere imperceptibly to the gold, and thus render the 
aſſay leſs certain. 

This done, the afſay is finiſhed ; and there remains no- 
thing but to weigh it againſt the ſame weight of fine gold, 
as was uſed at firſt, before the afſay: for by comparing 
the ſirſt weight of the gold, before it was put in the fire, 
and the aqua fortis, with what it retained after it had thus 
undergone the teſt, they judge, from the greater ot lei 
loſs it has ſuſtained, of the quantity of alloy mixed with 


ll it is extended 


it up in 
u a pial 


lire, ul 


gan, 


It. 

By the above deſcribed proceſſes, gold may be ſeparated 
from all the known metallic bodies, platina excepted, 
Sce PLATINA. 

The ultimate refinement of gold, is thought to be that 
procured by fuſing it thin along with antimony; wherein 
the antimony tears away and imbibes the ſubſtance of all 
the other metals, but leaves the gold untouched ; which 
therefore, as the heavier body, falls like a regulus to 
the bottom of the melting cone. See an account of the 
proceſs, in Dr. Lewis's Phil. Techn. p. 156; upon 
which he obſerves, that platina cannot thus be ſeparated 
from the gold; that ſome of the ſilver will remain; and, 
in general, that gold cannot be ſo effeQtually puritel 
by ſubſtances which operate upon the alloy, and not 
upon the gold, as by thoſe which act on the gold itlel!, 
and not on the alloy. 

The alloy of gold is eſtimated by carats, that of ſilver by 
penny-weights. The carat with us is divided into four 
grains; among the Germans, into twelve parts; and by 
the French, into thirty-two. The Chineſe reckon by 
touches, of which the higheſt number denoting pur 
gold, and correſponding to our twenty-four carats, l 
one hundred. 

Gold without an alloy, is ſaid to be twenty-ſour cara 
fine. According to the proportion of pure gold, ' 
that of the alloy in an ounce, the mixture is ſaid to be 
ſo many carats fine. If there be two carats of alloy, 0 
twenty-two of pure gold, it is ſaid to be twenty" 
carats fine : if four of alloy, to twenty of gold, ten 
carats fine, &c, 


ASSAYING filver.—The proceſs is much the ſame ® 11 


gold; only leſs difficult, and ſhorter. The 8 15 
weighed, as before; and the ſame furnace, and mu 4 
the ſame fire, the ſame cuppel, uſed. Add, that lead 
likewiſe put in the cuppel, proportioned to the quant 
and quality of the ſilver to be aſſayed. | 1 
The lead being well melted, and clear, the ſilver b P 
in; and after it is brought to an opal colour, and af 
in a lump' at the bottom of the cuppel, which _ 

about half an hour; they let it cool, and cleanſe it: . 
laſtly, weigh it again, as in gold. And, from its © 

nution, they eſtimate the quantity of alloy. 4 by 
The alloy of. ſilver with copper, may be examine od 
the cuppel in the following manner: Firſt, have "fall 
touch-ſtone, and a ſet of touch-needles 3 WPF, or and 
both the touch-ſtone, and the metal to be cxamine,y 
rub the metal on the ſtone 3 compare its mark u - 
needles, and by that means make a ueſs 28. — 
tity of copper contained, and of courſe know ona | 
lead will be neceſſary for conſuming that cn in 
as the lead neceſſary for conſuming the 2 whe! 
a quantity proportionable to that of che 5 . 
this is mixed with ſilver, we thall here 8! 140 


r 


ker, the quantity to be added in every caſe. 
fn for our examples, a ſeries of touch- needles, 
c cording to the mark, divided into half-ounces 


accor 
2 See Touch-xEEDTES. 


body may reduce this table to the needles, made 

2 1 bo mark of the avoirdupoiſe, or that of 
carats : nor is it neceſſary to proportion the quantities of 
lead to be added, ſo far as one half centner. Cramer. 
In the mean time, let the metal to be tried with the 
needles undergo the operation of cuppelling, together 
with the quantity of lead indicated by the touching; and 
the fire muſt be made the gentler, as the ſilver is alloyed 
with a greater quantity of copper; and on the contrary, 
the ſmaller the ___y of the alloy of copper is, the 
ſtronger muſt be the fire to be uſed in the operation. 
When the lead, which muſt be firſt put into the cuppel, 
begins to ſmoke and boil, then the metal to be examined 
is to be added, and the fire continued till the copper is 
all conſumed, and reduced to yellow ſcoriz ; and the 
bead of ſilver left in the center of the cuppel muſt be 
weighed, which, ſubtracting the known quantity of 
ſilver in the lead uſed in the operation, will ſhew the 
quantity of ſilver, and conſequently that of the copper 
in the alloy. 
A$$AYING of ld. The afſay of gold and ſilver being per- 
formed by means of lead ; it is of the utmoſt importance 
the lead be free from any mixture of either of the two 
metals; otherwiſe the afſay will be falſe, becauſe the gold 
and ſilver mixed with the lead will not evaporate like 
other kinds of alloy, but unite with the metal under 
aſſay. 
* prevent this diſorder, and aſſure the operation, 
there is no way but firſt to aſſay the lead itſelf. 
This aſſay is performed in the ſame furnace, and with 
the ſame cuppels, as thoſe of gold and filver ; but the 
proceſs is incomparably more ſimple : all here required, 
when the cuppel 1s heated, being to put in the piece of 
lead to be afſayed. If this lead evaporate entirely, it is 
fit for the purpoſe : on the contrary, if there remain any 
ws grain of ſilver, &c. at the bottom, it muſt be ſet 
aſide. 
Ass avIx G of tin. See Tin. 
As3AY-MaASTER, an officer, under certain corporations, 

entruſted with the care of making true touch, or aſſay, of 
the gold and ſilver brought to him; and giving a juſt 
report of the goodneſs or badneſs thereof. 
Such is the aſſh-maſler of the mint in the Tower, called 
alſo aſſayer of the king. 
The afſaz-maſler of the goldſmiths company is a ſort of 
aſhſtant-warden, called alſo a touch-warden, appointed to 
ſurvey, ofſay, and mark all the filver work, &c. com- 
mittcd to him.—There are alſo afſay-maſlers appointed by 
ſtatute, at York, Exeter, Briſtol, Cheſter, Norwich, 
Newcaſtle, and Birmingham, for fſaying wrought plate. 
The ofſay-mo/ter is to retain eight grains of every pound 
Troy of filver brought to him; four whereof are to be 
put in the pix, or box of deal, to be re-afſayed the next 
year; and the other four to be allowed him for his waſte 
and ſpillings. 12 and 13 W. III. c. 4. 1 An. c. 9. 
Note, The number of penny-weights ſet down in the 
aſay-maſter's report, 1s to be accounted as per pound, or 
ſo much in every pound of twelve ounces Troy. —For 
every twenty penny-weight, or ounce Troy, the ſilver 
- found by the aſſay to be oo than ſtandard, or ſter- 
ing, ix pence is to be deducted; becauſe every ounce 
will coſt ſo much to reduce it to ſtandard goodneſs, or 
to change it for ſterling. 5 
1 gold, for every carat it is ſet down to be worſe than 
— * ou muſt account that in the ounce Troy it is 
15 5 * o many times 3s. 8d. And for every grain it 
une own Worſe, you muſt account it worſe by fo many 

= 116. in the ounce Troy. And for every half 
| way $4.7; for ſo much it will coſt to make it of 

acard goodneſs, &c. Touchſtone of Gold and Silver 


are, & . ” 
Anav-balany * 41, &c. 


der the ſcales 
electricit 
the lighter N 


The flat pieces of glaſs often placed un- 
of an afſay-balance, ſeem, by their power 
capable of attracting, and thereby making 
8 cale preponderate, where the whole matter 
- oo is ſo very ſmall. See Phil. I ranſ. Ne 480, 


Vol. I. Ne 27. 


ASS 


The electricity of a flat ſurface of about three inches 
ſquare, has been known to hold down one ſcale, when 
there were about two hundred grains weight in the 
other. See BALANCE and ELECTRICITY, 


Marks of lead ASSAY of weights and meaſures, ſignifies the trial or exa- 
4 ounce copper, to be added. | mination of common weights and, meaſures, by the 
* eee * 4 ASSEMB AGE, the Joining, or uniting, of ſeveral 
5 8 Pk 8. things together; or, the things themſelves ſo joined, or 
* 4 and 3 3 a, united. 
Bt 72 DES The affemblage of two bones for motion, is called Axri- 
r 17 — 5 2 * CULATION. 
bY 15 — 12 Nr - 1 Carpenters and joiners have various kinds and forms of 


aſſemblage; as, with mortiſes and tenons, with dove- 

tails, &c. See Dove-Tair, MorTise, &c. 

The Europeans admire the caxyexTRY of ſome Indians, 

where the aſſemblage is made without either nails or pins. 

Herrera. 

ASSEMBLAGE is alſo uſed, in a more general ſenſe, for a 
collection of ſeveral things, ſo difoſed together, as 

that the whole has an agreeable effect.—It is with diſ- 
courſe as with bodies, which owe their chief ex- 
cellency to the juſt afſemblage and proportion of their 
members. | 

ASSEMBLY, a meeting of ſeveral perſons in the ſame 

place, and with the ſame common deſign. 

e word is formed of adſimulare; compounded of ad, 
to, and ſimul, together. 

Aſſemblies of the clergy are called convocations, ſynods, 

councils; though that annual one of the kirk of Scotland 

retains the name General Aſſembly, &c.—The aſſemblies 
of judges, &c. are called courts, &c. The aſſemblies of 
the Roman people were called camitia.— The aſſembly of 

a preacher, &c. is his audience.—-The academies have 

their aſſemblies, or days of aſſembly. 

Under the Gothic governments, the ſupreme legiſlative 

power was lodged in an aſſembly of the ſtates of the king- 

dom, held annually for the like purpoſes as our parlia- 
ment. 

Some feeble remains of this uſage ſtill ſubſiſt in the an- 

nual ſemblies of the ſtates of Languedoc, Bretagne, and 

a few other provinces of France; but theſe are no more 

than ſhadows of the ancient aſſemblies. It is only in 

Great Britain, Sweden, and Poland, that ſuch afſemblics 

retain their ancient powers and privileges. 

ASSEMBLIES of the campus Martii, or Maii, of the field 

of Mars, or May; ſee FIELD of Mars, &c.— Rebellious 

aſſembly; ſee REeBELLIous.—Unlawful afſembly; ſee 

UNLAWFUL. 

ASSEMBLY is particularly uſed in the Beau-monde, for a 
ſtated and general meeting of the polite perſons of both 

- ſexes; for the ſake of converſation, gallantry, dancing, 
and play. 

AE is alſo uſed in the Military Art, for the ſecond 

beat of the drum, being that before the march. 

On hearing this, the ſoldiers ſtrike their tents, roll them 

up, and then ſtand to their arms. —The third beating is 

called the march, as the firſt is called the general. 

ASSENSU Regis; ſee REGIO. 

Dewer ex AssENSU Patris; fee DowER. 

ASSENT, Asstnsus, an agreement or acquieſcence of 
the mind to ſomething propoſed, or affirmed. — Thus, 

to aſſent to any propoſition, is to allow it to be true, or 
to perceive its truth. f 
AJ ent is diſtinguiſhed, like faith, into implicit, or blind ; 
and explicit, or ſeeing, &c.— Others diſtinguiſh it into 
attual and habitual. 

ASSENT, actual, is a determination of the mind, ariſing 
from the perception of the truth of any propoſition. 

ASSENT, habitual, conſiſts in certain habits of believing or 

acquieſcing, induced in the mind by repcated acts. 
To this belongs faith, which is an @fent ariſing from the 
authority of the perſon who ſpeaks.—Such alſo is opi- 
nion, which is defined an afſent of the mind cum fer mi- 
dine oppoſiti, &c. 

ASSENT, for the meaſures and degrees of, ſee DEMox- 

STRATION, EVIDENCE, PROBABILITY, &c. 
Father Malebranche lays it down as an axiom, or prin- 
ciple of method, never to allow any thing for truth, 
from which we can forbear our aſſent without ſome ſecret 
reproach of our own reaſon. 

ASSENT, royal; ſee RoyaAL. 

ASSERAC, among the Turks; ſee Assis. 

ASSERIDA, in Botany, a name given by the people of 
Guinea to a kind of ſhrub, the leaves of which being 
chewed, are a cure for the colic, to which that people 
are very ſubject. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 232. 

ASSERTION, AssERT1o, in the language of the ſchools, 
a propoſition which a perſon advances; and which he 
avows to be true, and is ready to maintain in public. 
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ASSESSOR, Assts80UR, an inferior or ſubordinate 725 


of juſtice, chiefly appointed to aſſiſt the ordinary judge 
with his opinion and advice. | 

The word is formed of ad, to, and ſedeo, T fit. 
In this ſenſe, the maſters in chancery are aſſeſſors of the 
lord chancellor. 
There are two kinds of aſſeſſors in the imperial chamber, 
ordinary and extraordinary.—'The ordinary are now in 
number forty-one, whereof five are elected by the em- 
peror, viz. three counts or barons, and two juriſconſulti, 
or civil lawyers. The electors appoint ten, the fix cir- 
cles eighteen, &c. They act in quality of counſellors 
of the chamber, and have ſalaries accordingly. 

 As$E$$0R is alſo uſed for a perſon who aſſeſſes, or lays 4½ 

feſſments of taxes, and other public duties. 
In this ſenſe, ers, among us, are inhabitants of a 
town, or village, elected by the community, to /,, 
or ſettle the taxes, and other impoſitions of the year, to 
fix the proportion which each perſon is to bear, accord- 
ing to his eſtate, and to ſee the collection made. — 
Theſe are alſo called in our law offifors.—By the ſtat. 16 
and 17 Car. II. two inhabitants in every pariſh were 

made Me for the royal aid. 
88 ETS, (Fr. affz, i. e. /atis, enough) in Law, ſignifies 
goods enough to diſcharge that burden which 1s caſt 
upon the executor or heir, in 3 the debts and 
legacies of the teſtator or anceſtor. Bro. tit. Aſſets. 
Aſſets are real or perſonal ; where a man hath lands in 
ſee-ſimple, and dies ſeiſed thereof, the lands which 
come to his heir, are aſſets real; and where he dies poſ- 
ſeſſed of any perfonal eſtate, the goods which come to 
to the executor, are of/ets 2 Aſets are alſo di- 
vided into s per deſcent, and aſſets inter maines; aſſets 
by deſcent, is where a perſon is bound in an obligation, 
and dies ſeiſed of lands which deſcend to the heir, the 
land ſhall be % ts, and the heir ſhall be charged as far as 
the land to him deſcended will extend: affets inter mai nes, 
is when a man indebted makes executors, and leaves 
them ſufficient to pay his debts and legacies ; or where 
ſome commodity or profit ariſeth to them in right of the 
teſtator, which are called 4ſets in their hands. Terms 
de Ley. 56. 77- | 
Leaſes are offi to pay debts, notwithſtanding the aſſent 
of the executor to the deviſe of them. 1 Lill. abr. 99. 
Aſſets in the hands of one executor, are aſſets in the 
hands of others; and if an executor hath goods of the 
teſtator in any part of the world, he ſhall be charged in 
reſpect of them. 6 Rep. 47. In actions againſt execu- 
tors, the jury muſt find the value of the aſſets; for the 
plaintiff ſhall recover only according to the value of the 
aſſets found. 1 Rol. Rep. 58. A ſpecial judgment 
againſt aſſets only, ſhall have relation to, and bind the 

lands from the time of the filing the original writ or 
bill. Carth. Rep. 245. 

ASSEVERATION, an earneſt affirmation, or avouching. 
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ASSIDEANS, or rather HasiDEans, in Antiquity, a ſect 


among the Jews; thus called from the Hebrew 
pn, hbafidim, merciful, righteous. 
The Aſideans are recorded as holding works of ſuperero- 
gation neceſſary. They were the fathers and prede- 
ceſſors of the PHARISEES; and from them likewiſe aroſe 
the ESSENI, 

ASSIDENT fn, fignum affidens, in Medicine, a ſymptom 
which uſually attends a diſcaſe, but not always. 


Thus a dry rough tongue, thirſt, and watching, are | 


oſſident ſigns in an ardent fever. | 
In this ſenſe, afſidents differ from pat hegnomonics, which 
are inſeparable from the diſeaſe. 

ASSIDUUS, or Avpsibuvus, among the Romans, denoted 
a rich or wealthy perſon, 
The word in this ſenſe is derived from as afſis, q. d. a 
monied man. 
Hence we meet with affiduous ſureties, afſidui fidejuſſores, 
anſwering to what the French now call city ſureties or 
ſecurities, cautions bourgenotſe. 
When Servius Tullius divided the Roman people into 
five claſſes, according as they were aſſeſſed, or taxed to 
the public; the richer ſort who contributed AssEs, 
were denominated affidut; and as theſe were the chief 
people of buſineſs, who attended all the public con- 
cerns; thoſe who are diligent in attendances came to be 
denominated dul. 

As$IDUI was alſo uſed for volunteers, or thoſe who ſerved 
in the army at their own expence. 

ASSIENTO, or As$1ENTA, in matters of Commerce, a 

contract or convention between the king of Spain, and 
other powers, for furniſhing the Spaniſh dominions in 
America with negro ſlaves. 
The term is originally Spaniſh, and ſignifies a bargain : 
accordingly the firſt Hiento was a treaty or contract 
made with the French Guinea company, whereby they 
were put in poſſeſſion of this privilege, in conſideration 


Assi NES under a commiſſion of bankruptcy, are 


ASS 


of a certain duty which they were to f 
_ farms, for every —2 thus Furni an king of 
e Spaniards, having almoſt deſtroyed the 
inhabitants of Spaniſh America, have bevy. 
years, and ſtill are, obliged to perform the work Feb. 
mines, and other laborious buſineſs, by n n 
egroes, of 
whom they could ſearce ever obtain the numhe 
have wanted: and it is certain, if they were fully 
plied, they would get yearly above twice the 2 
2 they now do, or have done for many year - 4 

t muſt be confeſſed, they have uſed variety o weed aſt 
to obtain them. The Genoeſe undertook to ſuppl — 
at a concerted price between them; for which 6 m 
formed a company called the affiente, who had & 
factors at Jamaica, Curaſoa, and Brazil: but by «... 
ill management made nothing of this cnchin . 
did their ſucceſſors the Portugueſe. After them i fo 
into the hands of the French, who made fo much of; 
that they were enabled, by a computation made * 
the regiſters of Spain, to import into the French domi. 
nions, no leſs than 204, ooo, ooo of pieces of eight. Yet 
they at length overglutted the market, and became ſuf 
ferers towards the concluſion. J 
” the treaty of Utrecht, Philip V. being declared kin 
of Spain by the allies; it was one of the articles of the 
peace between England and France, that the alſients 
contract ſhould be transferred to the Engliſh. Accord. 
ingly a new inſtrument was ſigned in May 1712, to la{: 
thirty years; and the furniſhing of negroes to the Spa- 
niſh America was committed to the S2uth-fjea Compary 
juſt then erected : though the firſt convention for this 
* was made in or about the year 168g. 

n virtue hereof, they were yearly to furnith 4800 ne. 
groes ; for which they were to pay at the fame rate as 
the French, with this condition, that during the fert 
twenty-five years, only half the duty ſhall be paid for 
ſuch as they ſhall import beyond the ſtated — tg 
The laſt article gives them a farther privilege not en- 
joyed by the French; which is, that the Englith offientf; 
ſhall be allowed, every year, to fend to the Spaniſh 
America a ſhip of five hundred tons, loaden with the 
ſame commodities as the Spaniards uſually carry thither; 
with a hcence to ſell the ſame, concurrently with them, 
at the fairs of Porto Bello, Carthagena, and Vera Cruz. 
This additional article was ſuppofed as advantageous to 
the company, as the whole contract beſides; being 
granted contrary to the uſual Spaniſh policy, which has 
ever ſolicitouſly preſerved the commerce of their Ame- 
rica to themſelves. 
Some new articles have been ſince added to the ancient 
aſſiento; as, that the Engliſh ſhall ſend their regiſter-ſhip 
yearly, even though the Spaniſh flota and galleons do 
not go; and that, for the firſt ten years, the ſaid ſhip 
may be of 650 tons. 

Finally, as the South-ſca company had on the whole 
been * by their trade, and as at the time of the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, they had only four 

E more of their Auen term remaining (the war 

tween Spain and England having commenced in 1739, 

and interrupted the continuance of it), which Spain 
was determined not to renew, at leaſt not on any pto- 
miſing terms; for theſe and other reaſons, it was con- 
cluded by the Britiſh court, to inſtruct her miniſter at 
Madrid, to obtain the beſt equivalent that could be pro- 
cured for the remaining ſhort time of the company's 
aſſiento contract. 
The manner of valuing the negroes, in order to ſettle 
the king of Spain's duty, is the ſame as delivered under 
NeGRo. ; 
ASSIGN, in Common Law, a perſon to whom a thing 1s 
Wee or made over. 

he word aſſien is ſaid to have been introduced in favour 
of baſtards ; who, becauſe they cannot paſs by the name 
of heirs, are compriſed under that of Aen.. } 
ASSIGNABLE Magnitude, in Geometry, is uſed for any 
finite magnitude. And, 15 
ASSIGNABLE Ratio, for the ratis of any finite quantities. 
ASSIGNEE, in Law, a perſon to whom a thing is 45“ 
pointed, or aſſigned, to be occupied, paid, or done. 
An 4 differs from a deputy in this, that the ere 
poſſeſſes or enjoys the things in his own right; aud“ 
deputy in the right of another. 
Aſſignee may be ſo either by 4zed, or by /aw. 
ASSIGNEE bydeed is, when a leite of a term ſells and aſſigus 
the ſame to another: that other is his aſſignee by deed 
ASSIGNEE by law, is he whom the law ſo makes, without 
any appointment of the perſon. 1 
Thus, an executor is ene by law to the teſtator, we 


dies poſſeſſed of a leaſe made to him and his n. 5 


ngfit 
9 


to whom the bankrupt's eſtate is ned, for the | 


\ 
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ASS 


rs: they are choſen at one of the three 
nted by the commiſſioners, and publiſhed 
by the major part, in value, of the 
then have . their debts; but 


f aſſignee? 
23 
the property 


but cannot commence a ſuit in equity, nor compound 
any debts owing to the bankrupt, nor refer any matters 


to arbitration, 
2 major part of 
The ehe muſt, within twelve months after the com- 
miſſion iſſued, give one and twenty days notice to the 
creditors of a meeting for a dividend; and within 
eighteen months, a ſecond and final dividend ſhall be 
made, unleſs all the effects were exhauſted by the firſt. 
ASSIGNING 1s uſed for the act of appointing a deputy 
or the making over a right to another. | 

In this ſenſe we ſay, ſuch lands or eſtates were aſſigned or 
made over to ſuch perſons for ſuch uſes, &c.—In the 
ſtat. 20 Edw, I. we read of juſtices affigned to take aſ- 
ſizes, &c. 

Asso Ind alſo ſignifies pointing out, or ſetting forth. — 
Thus we ſay, to gn the real cauſe of ſuch an event, 


&c. 


them in value, obtained at a Gazette 


law an error is committed. 

To aſſign falſe judgment, verdift, &c. is to declare how 
and where judgment, verdict, or the like, is unjuſt. 

To aſſign waſle, is to ſhew eſpecially wherein the waſte 
is committed. 

ASSIGNMENT), the act of aſſgning, or transferring the 
intereſt or property a man has in any thing; or ot ap- 
nting and ſetting over a right to another. 

Ro eſtate of freehold or term for years ſhall be aſſigned, 
but by deed in writing ſigned by the parties, except by 
operation of law. Stat. 29 Cat. II. c. 3. If leſſee for 
years e all his term in his leaſe to another, he can- 
not relerve a rent in the aſſignment; for he hath no in- 
tereſt in the thing by reaſon of which the rent reſerved 
ſhould be paid; and where there is no reverſion, there 
can be no diſtreſs : but debt may lie on it as on a con- 
tract. 1 Lill. abr. 99. If an 2 is made by an 
aſlignee, the firlt aſſignee is not ſuable for the rent; for 
if he be accepted by the leſſor, the admiſſion of one aſ- 
ſignee is the edmiffſon of twenty. Comp. Attorn. 491. 
Bonds, &c. are aſſigned by power of attorney, to receive 
and ſue in the aſſigner's name: but bills of exchange are 
aſlignable by indorſement; and the aſſignees may reco- 
ver in their own names, by ſtat. 3 and 4 Ann, c. 9. 
The aſſignment of a dower, is the ſetting out of a woman's 
marriage- portion by the heir, 

ASSIGNMENT, novel; ſee NoveL. 

ASSIMILATION, the act of aſſimilating; an act whereby 
a thing is rendered ſimilar, and like to another. 

e word is compounded of ad, to, and fimilis, lite. 
ASSIMILATION, ASSIMILATIO, in Phyſics, is 1 = 
motion whereby bodies convert other duly diſpoſed 

es mto a nature like, or homogeneous to their own. 
Inſtances of this aſſimilation we ſce in flame, which con- 
verts the oily or other particles of fuel into its own fiery 
and luminous nature. The like alſo appears in air, 
imoke, and ſpirits of all kinds. 
Ahe like we ſee in vegetables, where the watery juices 
imbibed from the earth, being further prepared and di- 
geſted in the veſſels of the plant, become of a vegetable 
nature, and augment the wood, leaves, fruit, &c. 
"_ in animal bodies, we ſee the food affimilated, or 
enanged into an animal ſubſtance, by digeſtion, chyliſi- 
— and the other operations neceſſary to nutrition. 
ASSIR S ten, in Rhetoric; ſee SIMILE. 

TUM, in Antiquity, a bloody draught, where- 

with treaties were ratified. 


Was mad ; . 
Romane of of wine, and blood, called by the ancient 
5, in Phyfulogy, either denotes opium, or a powder 
how of hemp-ſeed, which being formed into boles 
E | hs bignels of cheſnuts, is ſwallowed by the 
2 who are hereby intoxicated, and become 
This e, and full of the mes agreeable viſions. 
A8818 alſo called by the Turks ac. 
Tag 88114 fee the articles Assist, and 
Assis 1 
— to fall from the offiſe, in Law, is to be non- 
SISA 
is ſo 
Pax, 


cadit in Juratum, is where the thing in controverſy 
ul, that it muſt neceflarily be tied by a 


To aſſen error, is to ſhew in what part of a proceſs at 


— 


ASS 


ASSISA capi in modum Hi, is when the defendant plex 
directly to the aſſiſe, without taking any exception to 
the count, declaration, or WRITr. . 
Ass Is A continuanda, is a wRIT directed to the juſtices, to 
take an aſſiſe for the continuance of a cauſe, where cer- 
tain records alleged cannot in time be procured by the 
party. | 
Abel nocumenti, is an aſſiſe of nuiſance. 
A8818A panis & cereviſie, denotes the power or privilege 
of aſſigning, or adjuſting the weight and meaſure of 
bread and beer. 
Assis Judicium, in Law, fignifies a judgment of the 
court, given either againſt the plaintiff or defendant, 
for default. 
Assis A proroganda, is a wRIT directed to the juſtices of 
aſliſe, for the ſtay of proceedings, on account of the 
king's buſineſs, wherein the party is employed. 
ASSISE; or Assizt, offiſa, in Law, a ſitting of 
judges, or juſtices, for the hearing or determining of 
cauſes. 
The word is French, offiſe, of effis, ſeated; formed of 
the Latin affideo, I fir by z which is compounded of ad, 10, 
and ſedeo, / fit. | 
Assisk, clerk of ; fee CLERK. 
Assis, or Assis Es, was anciently ufed for certain ex- 
traordinary fittings of ſuperior judges, in the inferior 
courts 15 on their juriſdiction to inquire he- 
ther the ſubaltern judges and officers did their duty; to 
receive the complaints preferred againſt them; and take 
cognizance of appeals from them. Theſe are alſo called 
mercurial aſſiſes. 
AssisE was alfo a cook r or aſſembly, compoſed of ſeveral 
great perfons of the realm; held occaſionally in the 
king's palace, for the final deciſion of all affairs of im- 
portance. 
This is more uſually called, among our writers, placita, 
malla publica, or curiæ generales. Yet there is ſome dif. 
ference between afſiſes, and placite.—'l he viſcounts, or 
ſheriffs, who originally were only lieutenants of the 
comites, or counts, and rendered juſtice in their place, 
held two kinds of courts, the one ordinary, held every 
Gays and called placitumz the other extraordinary, 
called effiſe, or placitum generale; at which the count 
28 aſſiſted, for the diſpatch of the more weighty 
affairs. 
Hence the term aſſiſe came to be extended to all grand 
days of 1 at which the trials and pleadings 
were to be ſolemn and extraordinary. 
The modern conſtitution of afſiſes is pretty different from 
that hitherto ſpoken of.—Our afſe may be defined a 
court, place, or time, where and when avrits and pro- 
ceſſes, either civil or criminal, or both, are conſidered, 
diſpatched, decided, &c. by judges and jury. 
In this ſenſe we have two kinds of affiſes; general and 
tal, 
* or AsstzEs, general, are thoſe held by the judges 
twice a year, in their ſeveral circuits. 
The nature of theſe ofſiſes is explained by lord Bacon, 
who obſerves, that all the counties of the kingdom are 
divided into fix circuits ; through each of which two 
learned men, afligned by the king's commiſſion, ride 
twice a year, called ju/tices or judges of afſiſe, who have 
ſeveral commiſſhons, by which they fit; vis. 
I. A tommſſion of oyer and terminer, directed to them, 
and many others of the beſt account in their reſpective 
circuits. In this commiſſion, the judges of affiſe are of 
the guorum; ſo that without them there can be no 
proceeding. - This commiſſion gives them power to 
tranſact matters relating to treaſons, murders, felonies, 
and other miſdemeanours. 
The ſecond is of guol- delivery, which is only to the judges 
themſelves, and the clerk of the affiſe aſſociate.— By this 
commiſſion, they have concern with every priſoner in 
gaol, for what offence ſoever. 
The third is directed to themſelves, and the clerk of the 
aſſiſe, to take writs of poſſeſſion, called alfo affijes ; and 
to do right and juſtice thereupon. 
The fourth is to take the N1s1 PR1vs, directed to the 
Juſtices, and the clerks of «fſifes z whence they ate alſo 
called juſtices of niſi prius. 
The fifth is a commrfflon of peace, in every county of their 
circuit; and all the juſtices of the peace, having no 
lawful impediment, are bound to be preſent at the afiſcs, 
to attend the judges. 
The ſheriff of every ſhire is alſo to attend in perſon, or 
by a ſufficient deputy allowed by the judges, who may 
fine him if he fail. | 
This excellent conſtitution of judges, elrcuits, and 
affiſes, was begun in the time of Henry II. though ſome- 
what different from what it is now. 
The grand afſiſe, or trial by jury, inſtituted by Henry II. 
as an alternative inſtead of Fudicial combats, is 9 


ly 


ASS ASS 


larly deſcribed by Glanvil, who was probably the adviſer | Fixing any %% of cloth, or preſcribing what 1... 
= * capes oy , 7 I breadth, weight, Kc. it ſhall have, go Jobah oth 
s For this purpoſe, a writ De magna afſiſe eligenda was di-] thinks, does more hurt than good. As the faſhion, 
rected to the ſheriff, to return four knights, who were | humours of mankind are variable, to ſupply aj — 
to elect twelve others to be joined with them; all theſe | at all times, we muſt have of all ſorts, — and ligh 
together formed the grand aſſiſe, ordained to try the mat- | as well as heavier and better.—Stretching with 
ter of right. : is eſſential to our drapery, and the preciſe degree 
| The judges of affiſe came. into uſe in the room of the an- quantity of it cannot without injury be preſcribed by tn 
cient juſtices in eyre, juſlitiarii in itinere; who were ap- law z but mult be left to the vender's or expotter's dl 
pointed by the great council of the realm, A. D. 1176, } cretion. | - 
22 Hen. Wt. with a delegated power from the king's Assisg of the foreſt, is a ſtatute or condition cOntainin 
reat court; and they made their circuit round the | orders to be obſerved in the king's foreſt.— It is called al 
ingdom once in ſeven years, for the purpoſe of trying | ie, becauſe it ſets down and appoints a certain winy 
. They were aſterwards directed by Magna Charta, ure, rate, or order in the things it concerns. 
c. 12. to be ſent into every county once a year. Black- | AseisE, again, is uſed for the whole proceſs in 
ſtone's Com. vol. iii. founded on a writ of affiſe; and lometumes for a Part of 
Assisz, ſpecial, is a particular commiſſion granted to cer-| it, viz. the iflue, or verdict of the jury. | 
tain perſons, to take cognizance of ſome one or two] Thus we read, that © 4e of novel diſſeſin ſhall __ 
_ cauſes, as a diſſeiſin, or the like. —This was very fre-| © be taken but in their ſhires; and after this manner, 
quently practiſed among our anceſtors. BraCton, lib. | ** &c.” Mag. Chart. cap. 12.—So in Merton, cap, Ry 
iii. c. 12. Hen. III. we meet with, * certified by 40 ſe, Quitted by 
Assisk is alſo uſed for a writ directed to the ſheriff, for | ie, Ke.“ 
the recovery of poſſeſſion of things immoveable, whereof Assis k, continuance ; ſee Con: NUANCE, — Juſtices of 
a man's ſel, or anceſtors, have — diſſeiſed. afsiſe ; ſee JusTICE.—Limitation of 4%; ſee Limira. 
: Lyttelton, and others, ſuppoſe theſe writs of offiſe to] Tlos. —Rents of aſe; fee RRN r. 
have given the denomination to the affiſes, or courts ſo ASSISER, or AssizER of weights and meaſures, is an officer 
called; and they aflign ſeveral reaſons of the name of | who has the care and orerſigbt of thoſe matters, 
the writ : as, ASSISI, in Eccleſiaſtical Writers, denote perſons beneficed 
1. Becauſe ſuch writs ſettle the poſſeſſion, and right, in | in a cathedral church, not in a rank below that of canons, 
him that obtains by them. 2. Becauſe originally they | The 4 perhaps anſwered to our minor canons, 
were executed at a certain time and place appointed ; | They were thus called, either becauſe they were al. 
for, by the Norman law, the time and place muſt be lowed an aſſiſia or penſion, or from affiduus, diligent. 
known forty days before the judges fit ; and by our law | ASSISOR, the ſame with As8E880R. 
there muſt be fifteen days preparation, except they be] In Scotland, /siſors are the ſame with our jurors, 
tried in the ſtanding courts at Weſtminſter, —But it is | ASSISTANCE ; fee Alp. 
more natural to ſuppoſe the writs denominated from the | ASSIST ANT is uſed for a 2 or officer appointed to 
courts; and that they were called afſiſes, becauſe an-] attend another principal officer, for the more caſy an 
ciently tried at ſpecial courts of aſſiſes, ſet and appointed] regular diſcharge of his function. — duch a biſhop cr 


for that oy pt ar h of latter days, theſe are diſ- 
patched at the general es along with the commiſſion 
of oyer and terminer, &c. 
This writ is as well of things corporeal, as incorporeal 
rights, being of four ſorts, viz. 
Assis of novel diſſeiſmm, aſſiſa nove diſſriſme, which lies 


where a tenant in fee-ſimple, fee-tail, or for life, is 


prieſt had ſeven or eight aſu/tants, 


ASSISTANT, in Roman Catholic countries, is particularly 


applied to a kind of counſellors, or controllers, added 
to the generals or ſuperiors of monaſteries, &c. to tale 
care of the affairs of the community. 

The general of the Jeſuits has five a/s/fants, of conſum- 
mate experience, choſen by him out of all the provinces 


| 

| 

| 

| 

lately diſſeiſed of his lands and tenements, rent-ſervice, | of the order, and denorainated from the kingdoms cr : 
rent-ſec, or rent-charge, common of paſture, common | countries to which they belong, i. e. Italy, Spain, Ger. 1 
way, &Cc. many, France, and Portugal. . ö 
To this may be added, the bill of freſh force, directed] In a like ſenſe, moſt of our trading companies hate As 
to the officers or magiſtrates of cities or towns corporate: | their courts of a/s;fants. 2 
being a kind of aſſiſe for recovery of poſſeſſion in ſuch | As515TANTS are alſo thoſe condemned to it in the eie- j 
places, within forty days after the force, as the ordinary | cution of a criminal. ; ; 1 
aſſiſe is in the county. ' ASSISUS, in Ancient Law-IV/riters, denotes a thing de- l 
Assisg of mort d' aunceflor, aſſiſa martis anteceſſoris, lies | miſed, or farmed out for ſuch an aſſiſe, or certain rent 1 
where a father, mother, brother, uncle, &c. dies] in money, or proviſions. Hence terra dſiſe was com. a 
ſeiſed of lands, tenements, rents, &c. held in fee-| monly oppoſed to terra dominica ; this laſt being held in ; 
ſimple; and, after their death, a ſtranger abates. It | DEMESNE, or occupied 2 lord, whereas t former a 
is good as well againſt the abator, as any other in| was let out to tenants. Hence alſo redditus aſia de- As 
poſſeſſion. notes the ſet or ſtanding rent. f [ 
Assist of darrein preſentment, afſiſa ultime preſentationis, lies | ASSITHMENT, or As$YTHMENT, in the Law of du. f 
where a perſon, or his anceſtor, have preſented a clerk to] land, is a compenſation given ſor a man ſlain. P 

a church; and after the church becomes vacant by death, | Aſiithment is the ſame with what, in the Engliſh Lat, c 
or otherwiſe, a ſtranger preſents his clerk. to the ſame | is called man-BoTE. See BoTE. a 
church, in diſturbance of them. ASSIUS Lapis, in Phy/io/ogy; ſee LAris Aſus, af 
Theſe three afſiſes were inſtituted by Henry II. in the | ASSOCIATE, an apJuNcT, partner, or member. : - 
place of duels; which, till then, had obtained on theſe | The word is compounded of ad, and ſoctus, cube, 
occaſions. Sce DUEL. ASSOCIATION, Asso0C1aT10, the act of aflociating AS! 
Assisg of utrum lies for a parſon againſt a layman, or for | forming a ſociety or company. a 8 
a layman againſt a parſon, for a land or tenement, | A/s«ciation is properly a contract or treaty of partne 75 : 
doubtful whether it be in lay-fee, or free-alms. See] whereby two or more perſons unite together, ebe ja 9 
Tir RE. : their mutual aſſiſtance, or for the joint carrying 115 5 7 
Assist is alſo uſed, according to Lyttelton, for a jury.— ] affair; or even for a more commodious manuer e ie. a 
This, that author ſuppoſes to be by a metonymia hats, The cloſeſt of all aſcciations is that made by the 7 
the jury being ſo called, becauſe ſummoned by virtue of | matrimony. dess con- 4 
the writ of afſiſe. AS$0CIATION of ideas, is where two or more got ; 
Yet it muſt obſerved, that the jury, ſummoned | ſtantly and immediately follow or ſucceed - = 23 x 
upon a writ of right, is likewiſe called the es but | in the mind, ſo that one ſhall almoſt infallib 4 : 2 
this may be ſaid to be ara ,Eœ,ͤor abu vely ſo the other; whether there be any natural re 7 

| termed. —ſſiſe, in this ſignification, is divided into | tween them, or not. en * 
magna & parva. N | Where there is a real affinity or connex10n 2 8 1 
Ass isE is farther uſed, according to Lyttelton, for an or-] the excellency of the mind, to be able to co The AS 
dinance, or ſtatute, regulating the weight, ſize, or di-] pare, and range them. in order, in its ny ned for of 
menſions of certain commodities. —Thus the ancient | where there is none, nor any cauſe to be 3 bing 9 fe 
ſtatute of bread and ale, anno 51 Hen. III. is termed the | their accompanying each other, but what Wer 2 th 
aſſiſe of bread and ale, aſſiſa panis & cereviſæ. mere accident or habit; this unnatural 2 _—_ a 
As8IsE is further uſed for the ſcantling or quantity itſelf, | comes a great imperfection, and is, geners 3 oui K. 
preſcribed by the ſtatute. —When wheat is of ſuch or | a main cauſe of error, or wrong 1 really le a 
ſuch price, BREAD ſhall be of ſuch a/fi/e. Thus, the idea of goblins and ſprights mw yet le AS; 
We have divers ſtatutes for fixing the fi/e of fiſh, cloths, more affinity with darkneſs than wit light; u ta 


wood, billets, faggots, and the like. Vide 34 & 35 
Hen. VIII. c. 3. 9 Ann, c. 15. 10 Ann, c. 6. 19 
Car. II. c. 3. 4 Jac. I. c. 2. 1 Geo. I. ſtat. 2. c. 18. | 


a fooliſh maid inculcate theſe ideas often 0" © abe be 

a child, and raiſe them there together, it q as be 

ſhall never be able to ſeparate them again 4% g ie, 
6 | 


ASS 


t darkneſs ſhall ever bring with it thoſe fright- 

. cuſtom, from the very childhood, have 

: :-ed the idea of figure and ſhape to the idea of God, 

Ju bat abſurdities will that mind be liable to, about 
ity ? 

9 combinations of ideas, Mr. Locke ſhews, 

= great cauſe of the irreconcileable oppoſition be- 


we cannot imagine, that all who hold tenets different 
from, and ſometimes even contradictory to one another, 
ould wilfully and knowingly impoſe upon themſelves, 
and reſuſe truth offered by plain reaſon : but ſome looſe 
and independent ideas are by education, cuſtom, and the 
conſtant din of their party, ſo coupled in their minds, 
that they always appear there together: theſe they can 
no more ſeparate in their thoughts, than if they were but 
one idea, and they operate as if they were ſo. This 
ves ſenſe to jargon, demonſtration to abſurdities, con- 
liſtency to nonſenſe, and is the foundation of the greateſt, 
and almoſt of all, the errors in the world. See IDEA 
and ABSTRACTION. 
Aſuciation forms a principal part of Dr. Hartley's me- 
chanical theory of the mind. He diſtinguiſhes it into 
ſynchronous and ſucceſſive; and aſcribes our ſimple and 
complex ideas to the influence of this principle or habit. 
Particular ſenſations reſult from previous vibrations con- 
veyed through the nerves to the medullary ſubſtance of 
the brain; and theſe are ſo intimately aſsocrated together, 
that any one of them, when impretſed alone, ſhall be 
able to excite in the mind the ideas of all the reſt. Thus 
we derive the ideas of natural bodies from the aſsoctation 
of the ſeveral ſenſible qualities with the names that ex- 
preſs them, and with each other. 'The ſight of part of 
a large building ſuggeſts the idea of the reſt inſtanta- 
neouſly, by a 3 aſtociatian of the patts; and 
the ſound of the words, which begin a familiar ſentence, 
brings to remembrance the remaining parts, in order, by 
ſucceſſive tion. Dr. Hartley maintains, that ſimple 
ideas run into complex ones by 2 and appre- 
hends, that by 2 and perfecting this doctrine, we 
may ſome time or other be enabled to analyſe thoſe com- 
plex ideas, that are commonly called the ideas of reflec- 
tion, or intellectual ideas, into their ſeveral component 
parts, i. e. into the ſimple ideas of ſenſation of which 
they conſiſt ; and that this doctrine may be of conſider- 
able uſc in the art of logic, and in explaining the various 
phenomena of the human mind. Obſervations on Man. 
vol. i. paſſim. Sce VIBRATIONS and VIBRATIUNCLES. 
ASSOCIATION, in Law, is a patent by the king, either of 
his own motion, or at the 25 of a party plaintiſf, to the 
juſtices of aſſiſe; to have other perſons iociated to them, 
in order to take the aſſiſe. 
Upon this patent of aſcociation, the king ſends his writ to 
the juſtice of the aſſiſe, thereby commanding them to 
r- admit ſuch as are ſo ſent. 4 | 
The clerk of the A$$18E is uſually aſſociate of courſe; in 
other caſes ſome learned ſerjeants at law are appointed. 
ASSOCIATION of parliament. In the reign of king William 
III. the parliament entered into a ſolemn aſtociatien to de- 
tend his majeſty's perſon and government againſt all 
Plots and conſpiracies: and all perſons bearing offices 
Wy civil or military, were enjoined to ſubſcribe the afsocia- 
tron to ſtand by king William, on pain of forſeitures and 
penalties, &c. by ſtat. 7 and 8 W. III. c. 27. 
ASSOILE, in our Ancient Law-Books, ſignifies to abſolve, 
deliver, or ſet free from an excommunication. See An- 
of SOLUTION, | 1210 
A3SONANCE, in Rhetoric and Poctry, a term uſed where 
the words of a phraſe, or a verſe, have the ſame ſound or 
termination, and yet make no proper rhyme. 
le are uſually vicious in Engliſh ; the Romans 
— ometimes uſed them with elegancy : as Militem tompar a- 
dof mity exercitugn ordinavit, aciem luſtravit | 
3 . 


The Latins call * 85 
con. n call it /militer definens ; and the Greeks inn 


*IONANT rhymes is a term particularly applied to a kind 
ler verſes common among the Spaniards, where a re- 


emblance of ſound ſerves inſtead of a natural rhyme. 


Us, ligera, eubierta, tierra, meſa, may anſwer each other 


in a kind of aſienqnt rh | 
yme, becauſe they have each ane 
cow AR [Re pare ſyllable, and an à in the laſt. 


| NA, in Bitauy, the name given by the people 
, for 0. K. to the ſhrub whoſe leaves they uſe as a cure 
k ng worms, which are found in their fleſh in 


i be⸗ thoſe parts of the i 

| World; they only bruiſe the leaves, and 
oe (99.3 large lump of the mafs to the part whete the 
| 13, and they are eaſed at once, without the pain 


no 1 
y Ul of drawing it out. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 232. 


10 tary bn in Law, a naked CONTRACT; or a volun- 
by lakes by word of 'mouth, by which a man aſsumes 


mote. Pon him to perform, and pay any thing to 


tween the different ſeQts of W and religion : for |” 


ASS 


This term comprehends — verbal promiſe; and is va- 


riouſſy expreſſed by the civilians, according to the nature 
of the promiſe: ſometimes by paftum; ſometimes by 
premiſſio, pollicitatio, or conflitutum. | 
Where a man ſells goods to another the law makes the a/- 
ſumpſit ; and promiſes that he ſhall pay for them, 
ASSUMPTION, a feaſt celebrated in the Romiſh church, 
in honour of the miraculous aſcent of the Holy Virgin, 
as they deſcribe it, body and foul, into heaven. 
ASSUMPTION was alſo, among our Anceftors, uſed for the 
"ny of the death of any ſaint: Quia qqus anima in cœlam 
aſſumitur. See ANNIVERSARY. 
ASSUMPTION, in Logic, is the minor, or ſecond propoſi- 
tion, in a categorical ſyllogiſm. 
ASSUMPTION is ſometimes alſo uſed for a covs ECE 
drawn from the propoſitions whereof an argument is 
compoled. 


is captious. 

As$UMPTIVE arms, in Heraldry, Sec ARmMs. 
ASSURANCE, policy of. See PoLicy. 

ASSURANCE, in Commerce. See INSURANCE. 

We have ſeveral offices of aſſurance from fire. — As the 
Royal-Exchange aſſurance ; the Sun- ſire- oſſice; the Hand- 
2 — the London aſſurance, & c. ſome for 
houſes, others for goods, and ſome for both. : 
We have alſo aſſurances for life, in virtue whereof, when 
the perſon aſſured dies, a ſum of money becomes payable 
to the perſon in whoſe behalf the policy of aſſurance was 
granted. 
ASSURANCES en /ives.—By ASSURING a life is meant ob- 
raining ſecurity for a ſum of money to be received ſhould 
the life drop, in conſideration of ſuch a payment made 
to the afſurer, as is a ſufficient compenſation for the 
loſs and hazard to which he expoſes himſelf. —The ſum 
at which this compenſation ſhould be valued, depends 

1. On the rate of intereſt at which money is improved : 
And 2. On the probability of the duration of the life to 
be aſſured. —If intereſt is high, and alſo the probability 
high of the duration of the life, the value of the aſſurance 
will be proportionably /2w. On the contrary, if the rate 
of intereſt is , and the probability of living alſo /aw, 


the value of the aſſurance will be proportionably high. — * 


In order to explain this: let 100/. be ſuppoſed to be aſ- 
ſured on a life for a year to come; that is, let 100/. be 
ſuppoſed payable a year hence, provided a life of a given 
age fails in that time. Were the intereſt of money at 5 
per cent. and the life ſure of failing, the value of the of- 
ſurance would be the ſame with the preſent value of 100ʃ. 
payable at the end of the year, reckoning intereſt at 5 
per cent. that is, it would be that ſum, which being now 
put out to intereſt at 5 per cent. would produce 1001. at 
the end of the year, or 95/. 45s. 8d. See ANNUITIES. 
On the contrary, if it be an even chance, or the odds 
are equal, whether the life does or does not fail in the 
year, the value of the aſſurance will be half the former 
value, or 477. 12s. 44.—If the odds again/t its failing are 
two to one, that is, if it is to be expected, that ſome one 
of three lives, at the age of the given life, will fail in the 
year, the value of the aſſurance will be a third of the firſt 
value, reckoning the ſame intereſt; or 311. 15s.—lf the 
odds are 19 to 1, or if it may be expected, that ſome 
one out of twenty lives, at the age of the given life, will 
fail in a year; the value of the aſſurance will be a twen- 
ticth part of the firſt value, or 40. 16s.—If the odds are 
49 to 1, or only one out of fifty ſuch lives as the given 
lite can be expected to fail in the years the value of the 
aſſurance will be a fiftieth part of the firſt value ; that is, 
it will be 1. 18s.—Now the odds of 3 to 1 are, accord- 
ing to Dr. Halley's Table of Obſervations (ſce MorT a- 
LITY), the odds that a life aged 87, will not drop in a 
year. The odds of 19 to 1 are the odds, according to 
the ſame table, that a life aged 64, will not drop in a 
year. And the odds of 49 to 1 are. the odds that a hfe 
aged 39 will not drop in a year. It follows, therefore, 
that the value of the aſſurance of 100/. for a year, on a 
life aged 87, is 310. 15s. on a life aged 64, 44. 16s. on 
a life aged 39, II. x8s. reckoning intereſt at 5 per cent. 
If intereſt is reckoned-at 3 per cent. theſe values will be 
321. 975.—4l. 175.—1. 18s. 104. 
'The r moſt commonly practiſed are ſuch aſſurances 
as theſe on ſingle lives for ſingle years ; but private aſ- 
ſurers, and alſo ſome aſſuring e being ignorant of 
the principles of calculation in this caſe, it has been the 
cuſtom among them to pay no regard to any difference of 
ages, but to demand 5% from all ages indiſcriminate!y, 
for the aſſurance of 1001. for one year. Nothing can be 
more abſurd or inequitable; for it appears that this is 
more than the value of the aſſurance of a life at the age 
of 643 and that it is mere than double the value of the aſ- 
ſurance of a life aged 39, allowing the aſſured to make 5 


Vor. * No 


27. 


nt, of the mone advances. 
ring Ay in When 


Thus we fay, the TREMISsESs are true, but the aſsumption 


_—  —  —— 


When a life is aſſured for any number of years, the va- 
lue may be paid either in one ſingle preſent payment; in 
conſequence of which the ſum aſſured will become pay- 
able without any farther compenſation, whenever, within 
the given term, the life ſhall happen to drop. Or the 
value may be paid in annual payments, to be continued till 
the failure of the life, ſhould that happen within the 
term; or, if not, till the determination of the term. 
The method of finding theſe values cannot be eafily un- 
derſtood by thoſe who are not acquainted with the doc- 
trine of life-annuities, as it has been taught by mathe- 
maticians z but the following obſervations may be of uſe 
to give ſome general idea of the ſubject. 
Let us ſuppoſe, that a perſon at 39 years of age wants 
to aſſure 100/. on his life for 26 years, or till he is 65 
years of age; and that he chuſes to advance the proper 
compenſation for it in a fixed annual payment; the firſt 
is to be made immediately, and to be continued till either 
the term ends, or his life drops. —The value of the / 
ſurance for the firſt year is by what has been already 
ſhewn, 11. 18s. reckoning intereſt at 5 per cent, The va- 
lue of the aſſurance for the laſt year of the term, ſup- 
poſing him to have lived to the beginning of it, or to 
ave completed 64, is likewiſe, by what has been already 
ſhewn, 4/. 16s. reckoning all along the ſame intereſt. — 
If, therefore, the value of the aſſurance for the whole 26 
years is to be one conſtant ſum payable at the beginning 
of every year, that ſum ought, it is obvious, to be greater 
than the i, and es than the 77 or a ſum, which is 
ſome mean between 11. 18s. and 4/. 16s. —The rule for 
finding this mean, in all caſes, is the following. 
« From the value of an annuity certain for the given 
« term, found by Table III. under the article of Ax- 
«© NUITIES, ſubtract the value of the life for the given 
&© term, ſound in the method explained under the article 
©« LiFE- Annuities, and reſerve the remainder. —Mul- 
te tiply the value of 1. due at the end of the given 
tc term (found by Table I. under the article Annuities) 
« by the perpetuity (ſee PERPETUITY); and alſo by the 
* prolablity (fee MORTALITY) that the given life ſhall 
s fail in the given term. The product added to the ve- 
c ſerved remainder, and the total multiplied by the annual 
*« intereſt of the ſum to be aflured, and afterwards dis, 
« vided by 11. increaſed by its intereſt for a year, and 
C alfo by the value already mentioned, with unity added, 
„of the life for the given term, will be the required 
c value of the aſſurance in a fixed annual payment, till 
ce either the life fails, or the term ends.” 


EXAMPLE. 


Let the term be 26 years, the life aged 39, the ſum 
1001, and the intereſt 5 per cent. 


SOLUTION. 


The value of the life of a perſon whoſe age is -39, for 
26 years, is (reckoning intereſt at 5 per cent. and taking 
Mr. De Moivre's valuation of lives 11.113. See LIFE“ 
- Annuities. This value ſubtracted from 14.375 (the 
value of an annuity certain for 26 years) (ſee Table 
III. under Annuities) leaves 3.262, the remainder to be 
reſerved. 
The value of 1/. to be received at the end of 26 years, is 
-2812 by Table II. under the article AN NUITIES.— The 
probability that the life of a perſon aged 39 ſhall fail in 
26 years, 1s, by Dr. Halley's Table of Obſervations, (ſee 
MorTALLITY) 39%. And the perpetuity is 20. Theſe 
numbers multiplied by one another, and 3.262 added to 
the product, make 6.508, which multiplied by 5/. the 
annual intereſt of 100/. gives £32.54. This laſt ſum 
divided by 1.05, or 10. increaſed by its intereſt for a 
year, gives 314, And 31¼. divided by 12.113, the value 
of the life for 26 years, with unity added, gives £2.56, 
or 2/. 11s. 24.4; which is the required 2 — mn 2 
annual payments, of the afſurance of 100l. on the given 
life for 26 years, reckoning intereſt at 5 per cent. 
The value of the ſame 8 in one preſent payment, 
2 that ſum which is che value of an an- 
2 (equa to the annual payment juſt determined) on 
the life for the given term. at is, it is the ſum which 
is the value of an annuity of 2/. 115. 24.4 for 26 years 
on a life aged 39, the firſt payment of which is to be 
made immediately. The product, therefore, of the va- 
lue of the life for 26 years, with unity added, into £2.56, 
is the value of the vs ev in a ſingle preſent payment. 
It is, therefore, 31/. or the ſum ariſing in the foregoing 
operation, before the diviſion by the value of the life for 
the given term. 
If the affurance is to be made for the whole poſſible du- 
ration of the life, the method of finding the value will 
be more ſimple, and the rule for this purpoſe is as follows. 
From the perpetuity ſubtract the ms of the given 
« life, and multiply the remainder by the product of the 
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« i 1 1 

given ſum into the intereſt of xool. f. ; 
te this laſt product, divided by 100. increaſed he; : 
« tereſt for a year, will give the value in a tg 
« ſent payment. And this payment i the of the value 


t of the life, will give the value of the « : 
« nual payments during the continuance of t rity = 


EXAMPLE. 


Let the age of the life be, as in the laſt 
the ſum to be aſſured for its whole durdtion, IJ; 
4 rate of NA. 5 per cent, = 
e intereſt of 100/. for a year is /. — col; 
by this intereſt is 105/. and the Nori. of hoe * 
cording to Mr. De Moivre's (ſee L1FE- Annuities) ” 
luation of lives, 11.966.—The value of the life Ty 
tracted from the PERPETUITY (that is, from 20) — 
48.034, which multiplied by the product of 100 
8 or by 500, you 40173 and this, divided by 106 — 
lool increaſed by its intereſt for a year) gives 306 
which is the value in a /ing/e payment of the « — 
100/. for the wholg duration of a life aged 39, reck 
ing intereſt at 5 per cent, And this payment divided by 
£11.966 is £3.196, the value of the ſame afwran ; 
annual payments during the continuance of the life, 4 


REMARK S. 


If the value of the aſſurance is deſired in annual Pay- 
ments, this rule ſuppoſes the firft not to be made till the 
end of a year. If the firſt payment is to be made imme. 
diately, as was ſuppoſed in the former queſtion, the yz. 
lue in a ſingle payment (found as directed by the rule) 
muſt be divided by the value of the life increaſed by unity ; 
that is, in the preſent inſtance, by (12.966, which wil 
make the required value of the e@fſurance { 2.95, inſteal 
of 3.197, or 2/. 195. inſtead of 3“. 3s. 114. 

The reaſon of directing that unity ſhould be added 9 
the values of lives taken from the tables, in order to 6nd 
the values of aſſurances in annual payments, beginning im- 
mediately, is that, in all the tables, the values of an- 
nuities on lives are given on the ſuppoſition chat the firſ 
payment is not to be made till the end of a year. If, 
therefore, the firſt yearly payment is to be made imme- 
diately, the value muſt exceed that in the tables one 
year's purchaſe. 


RE MARK II. 


The PERPETVLITY means the value of the fee-ſimple of 
an eſtate found by dividing 1000. by the rate of intereſt 
For example : if the rate of intereſt is 5 per cent. the per- 
petuity is 20; for 1000. divided by 5 gives 20.—In like 
manner, 25, 28.57, 33-333, may be found to be the 
perpetuity, when the rates of intereſt are 4, 3“, and 3 
per cent. 
REMARK III. 


If inſtead of a groſs ſum, an eflate, or a tual ant 
is to be aſſured for 4 Buck dude K T lie the vas 
lue in a /ingle payment, will be © the value of the life 
&« ſubtracted from the perpetuity, and the remainder 
e multiplied by the annuity, or by the rent of the eſtate.” 
— And the value, in annual payments beginning immediatth, 
will be © the ſingle payment divided by the value of the 
life increaſed by unity.” —Univerſally. It ought to be 
remembered, that the aſſurance of an e/tate or annuiy af 
ter any given life or lives, is worth as much more that 
the aſſurance of a correſponding ſum, as 100!. increaſe 
by its intereſt for a year, is greater than 100/, —Thus, 
the preſent values, in ſingle and annual payments, of the . 
ſurance of an eſtate of 51. per ann. for ever, and of 2 
100l. in money, on the whole duration, or on any pat 
of an aſſigned life, are to one another (intereſt being at 
per cent.) as 1051. to 100. -The reaſon of the difference 
is, that the algebraical calculations, by which theſe 1 
lues are determined, ſuppoſe that the g/ ſum, and the 
firſt yearly payment of the annuity are to be receives 
the ſame time, after the extinction of the lives. t 1s 
eaſy to ſee, that this is a circumſtance which muſt m 
the latter of moſt value. 
This ſpecimen is ſufficient to explain t N 
and principles of aſſurances on ſingle lives; and © rw" 
the method of finding, in all caſes, the values of ſuch 
ſurances. Thoſe who may wiſh to know more 2 
ſubject, and to ſee the mathematical demonſtray. * 
the rules we have here given, may conſult Dr. , 
treatiſe, entitled, Obſervations on Ne Payme® 
on the Method of calculating the Values 0 
on Lives, &c. chap. 1. ia 
Aſſurances may be made on any number of jon). | 
on the longeſt of any lives: that is, an aſſurer mas ©, 
himſelf to pay any ſums at the extinction of 1 of 
lives, or the lenge/t of any lives, or at the ex" 115 
any one or two of any number of lives. ny 


ing the values in all ſuch Fn, as far as two mn 


he general nature 
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„may be found in the treatiſe juſt referred to. 
There are farther aſſurances on ſurvivorſhips; by which 
- meant an obligation for the value received, to pay a 
32 ſum or annuity, provided a given life ſhall ſurvive 
ku other given life or lives. The method of finding 


theſe values will be given under the article SURVIVOR- 


All theſe different kinds of aſſurances are of the greateſt 
uſe; and the offices for making them are a particular ad- 
ntage to the public. The principal of theſe offices in 
En land are the London and the Royal Exchange 4/ 
* offices ; the Amicable Society, incorporated or 
a perpetual aſſurance office; and the Society for equitable 
Aſſorances on Lives and Survivorſhips, near Black-Fryars 
__ firſt of theſe offices, having chiefly in view 4 
rances on ſhips and houſes, they do little in the way of 
urances on lives; and all the buſineſs they tranſact in 
05 way is at 5. for every 1000. aſſured on a ſingle life 
for a ſingle year, without paying any regard to the ages 
of the lives aſſured. 
The Amicable Society at Serjeant's Inn requires an an- 
nual payment of 5/. from every member during life, pay- 
able quarterly. The whole annual income hence ariſing 
is equally divided among the nominees, or heirs, of ſuch 
members as die every year; and this renders the dividends 
among the nominees, in different years, more or leſs, ac- 
cording to the number of members who have happened 
to die in thoſe years. Bur this ſociety engages that the 
dividends ſhall not be leſs than 150/. to each claimant, 
though they may be more. — None are admitted whoſe 
ages are greater than 45, or leſs than 12; nor is there 
any difference of contribution allowed on account of dif- 
ference of age. This ſociety has ſubſiſted ever ſince 
1706, and its credit and uſefulneſs are well eſtabliſhed. 
Its plan, however, is liable to ſeveral objeCtions.—Firſt, 
it is evident, that regulating the dividends among the ns- 
miners, by the number of members who die every year, 
is not equitable z becauſe it makes the benefit which a 
member is to receive to depend, not on the value of his 
contribution, but on a contingency ; that is, the number of 
members that ſhall happen to die the ſame year with him. 
—Secondly, its requiring the ſame payments from all 
perſons under 45, is alſo not equitable; for the payment 
of a perſon admitted at 12, ought not to be more than 
half the payment of a perſon admitted at 8 
its plan is ſo narrow, as to confine its uſefulneſs too much. 
It can be of no ſervice to any perſon whoſe age exceeds 
45. It is, likewiſe, by no means properly adapted to 
the circumſtances of perſons who want to make af- 
ſurances on their lives for only one year, or a ſhort term 
of years. For example: the true value of the aſsurance 
of 150/. for five years, on the life of a perſon whoſe age 
1s 39, may be found, by the firſt rule, to be nearly three 
guineas per ann. ſuppoling intereſt at 3 per cent. and the 
probability of the duration of human life, as they are 
given in Dr, Halley's Table of Obſervations. But ſuch 
an aſiurance could not be made in this ſociety without an 
annual payment of 5. 
Neither is the plan of this ſociety at all adapted to the 
circumſtances of perſons who want to make aſsurances on 
particular ſurvivorſhips. For example: a perſon poſ- 
ſeſſed of an eſtate or ſalary, which muſt be loſt with his 
life, has a perſon dependent upon him, for whom he 
deſires to ſecure a ſum of money payable at his death. 
But he deſires this only as a ſecurity againſt the danger 
of his dying firft, and 4 a wife, or a parent, with- 
out ſupport. In theſe circumſtances he enters himſelf 
into this ſociety z and, by an annual payment of 5. en- 
titles his nominee at his death to 150. In a few years, 


Perhaps, his nominee happens to die 3 and having then loſt | 


the advantages he had in view, he determines to forfeit 
his former payments, and to withdraw from the ſociety. 


' >The right method, in this caſe, would have been io 


have taken from ſuch a erſon the true value of the ſum 
_ Wured, © on the ſuppoſition of non-payment, provided 
he ſhould ſurvive.” —In this way, he would have 
choſen to contract with the ſociety; and had he done 
this, / 
tereſt at 3 per cent. his age 30, the age of his nominee 30, 
and the values of lives as given by Mr. De Moivre) 
3 95. in annual payments, to begin immediately, and 
continued during the joint duration of his own life, 
and the life of his nominee. 
2 of theſe objections are applicable to the plan of the 
8 which meets at Black-Fryars Bridge, and which 
yay ultly ſtyled itſelf the Equitable Society for Aſsurances 
thi — and Survivorſpips. The buſineſs tranſacted by 
s lociety is ſo extenſive, and it is governed ſo entirely 
calculations, founded on the beſt rules and obſerva- 


tions, that it . 
Cannot bu Ove a 
ben fits, t Pr one of the greateſt public 


e 
It was eſtabliſhed in the year 1762, in conſequence of 


he would have paid for the a/zurance (ſuppoling in- | 
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propoſals which had been made, and lectures recomi- 
mending ſuch a deſign, which had been read by Mr. 
Dodſon, the author of the Mathematical Repoſitory.—It 
aſſures any ſums or reverſionary annuities, on any life or 
lives for any number of years, as well as for the -wh:le 
continuance of the lives; and in any manner that may be 
beſt adapted to the views of the perſons aſſured: that is, 
either by making the aſſured ſums payable certainly at the 
failure of pro given lives; or on condition of ſurvivorſhip z 
and alſo, either by taking the price of the aſurance in 
one preſent payment, or in annual payments, during any ſin- 
gle or joint lives, or any terms, leſs than the whole poſ- 
ible duration of the lives.—Any perſons, for inſtance, 
who depend on incomes which muſt be loſt when they 
die, or who are only tenants for life in eſtates, may, if 
they want to borrow money, be enabled to give ſufficient 
ſecurity, by aſſuring ſuch ſums as they want to borrow 
in this ſociety, and aſſigning the policy; in conſequence 
of which, the lender will, during the term of the /- 
ſurance, be guarded againſt all danger of loſing his prin- 
cipal by the death of the borrower.—In the fame way, 
clergymen, counſellors, perſons holding any places of 
profit, traders, and others, who have families, whoſe 
ſubſiſtence depends on the continuance of their lives, 
may here be. enabled to make ſome proviſion for their fa- 
milies after their deceaſe.—All perſons who enjoy an- 
nuities for the lives of others, may here ſecure them- 
ſelves againſt the loſs they would ſuſtain, ſhonld they 
ſurvive the perſons on whoſe lives the annuities depend, by 
making af:urances which ſhould entitle them to any ſums, 
payable on condition their ſurvivorſhip ſhould take place. 
Any perſon entitled to an eſtate, annuity, legacy, or of- 
fice, after another perſon, provided he ſurvives, may 
here ſecure ſome equivalent for his family at his deceaſe, 
provided he does not ſurvive. —Huſbands may, in this ſo- 
ciety, ſecure annuities for their wives, provided they 
ſhould leave them widows. Parents, by aſſuring the 
lives of their children when infants, till they attain a 
given age, may ſecure for them, ſhould they live to that 
age, ſuch ſums as may be neceſſary to put them 'out to 
apprenticeſhips, or to make capitals or fortunes for them, 
with which to ſet out in buſineſs, or to marry.—Any 
perſons, apprehenſive of being left without ſupport in old 
age, when incapable of labour, may, in this ſocicty, 
28 an annuity, to commence at any future year of 
is life, and to continue during the remainder of his life; 
and he may do this at a very ſmall expence, if he is 
young, and willing to wait for the commencement of his 
annuity, till he is 55 or 60 years of age. 
In ſhort, there are no kinds of afirrances on lives and 
ſurvivorſhips, which this ſociety does not make. In do- 
ing this, it follows the rules which have been given by 
the beſt mathematical writers on the doctrine of L- 
Annuities and Reverſians, particularly Mr. Simpſon ; and, 
in order to gain ſuch a profit as may render it a permanent 
benefit to the public, and enable it to bear the expences 
of management, it takes the advantage of making its 
calculations at ſo low an intereſt as 3 per cent. and, from 
tables of the probabilities and values of lives in London, 
where (as in all great towns) the rate of human morta- 
lity is much greater than it is in common among mankind. 
This ſociety has lately made a T enquiry into its 
own ſtate, as to profit and /z/s, by all the buſineſs it has 
tranſacted from its firſt inſtitution. This enquiry was 
made in three different methods, propoſed to the direc- 
tors by Dr. Price, the author of the 'Freatiſe on Rever- 
ſionary Payments; and the reſult has been, that it ap- 
ars, that a much ſmaller proportion of the perſons aſ- 
ſured have died, than /heuld have died, according to the 
tables for London, from which the calculations have been 
made, or even according to Dr. Halley's table for Breſ- 
law; that, for this reaſon, the claims have been much 
leſs than they ſhould have been; and that the ſociety has 
for many years been enjoying an income, ſome thou- 
ſands per ann. greater than it wants, and a ſurplus /tock 
of near 40,0007. over and above what is neceſſary to 
enable it to make good all its engagements. 
In theſe circumſtances, the ſociety finding itſelf well ſe- 
cured againſt future hazards, and being unwilling to take 
from the public an extravagant profit, have determined 
to reduce all the ſuture payments for aſſurances one tenth , 
and alſo to return to the perſons now aſſured one tenth of 
all the payments which they have made. And there is, 
it ſeems, reaſon to expect that this will be only a prepa- 
ration for farther reductions. Nor need the public, we 
are informed, be apprehenſive of their going too far in 
making reductions; for in conſequence of the enquiry 
they have lately made, and of the order into which this 
enquiry has thrown their accounts, they will have it in 
their power to determine exactly from year to year what 
they are able to do, and always to keep under their view 
a clear ſtate of their own circumſtances. _ 
From the preceding account of this Society it is . 
at 
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chat its buſineſs is ſuch, that none but ſkilſul mathema- 
ticians are qualified to conduct it. The intereſt of the 
ſociety, therefore, abſolutely requires, that it ſhould 
make the placcs of thoſe who manage 1ts buſineſs ſo ad- 
vantageous, as to induce the ableſt mathematicians to 
accept them; and this will render it the more neceſſary 
for the ſociety to take care, on any future vacancies, to 
pay no regard, in filling them up, to any other conſide- 
rations than the ability and integrity of the candidates. 
The conſequence of granting good pay will be a multi- 
titude of ſollicitations on we! vacancy, from perſons 
who, however unqualified, will hope for ſucceſs from 
their connexions, and the intereſt they are able to make; 
and ſhould the ſocicty, in any future time, be led by 

ſuch cauſes to truſt its buſinels in the hands of perſons 
not poſſeſſed of ſufficient ability, as calculators and mathe- 
maticians, ſuch miſtakes may be committed as may prove, 
in the higheſt degree, detrimental. —We have reaſon to 
know, that at preſent the ſociety is in no danger of this 
kind; and one of the great public advantages attending 
it, is, that it has eſtabliſhed an office, where not only the 
buſineſs we have deſcribed is tranſacted with faithfulneſs 
and {kill ; but where alſo all who want ſolutions of any 
queſtions relating to life-annuities and reverſions may 
apply, and be ſure of receiving juſt anſwers. 


TABLE of the rates of aſſurance on ſingle lives in the So- 
ciety for equitable Aſſurances near Black-Fryars Bridge. 


Sum aſſured 1000. 


— - 


For the whole 
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Theſe rates are 10 fer cent. lower than the true values, 
according to the decrements of life in London, reckon- 
ing intereſt at 3 per cent.; but at the ſame time, for all 
ages under fifty, they are near a third higher than all the 
true values, according to Dr. Halley's Table of the de- 
crements of life at Breſlaw, and Dr. Price's Tables of 
the decrements of life at Northampton and Norwich. — 
As, therefore, this ſociety has lately found that the de- 
crements of life among its members have hitherto been 
lower than even thoſe given in theſe laſt Tables, it may 
be reaſonably expected, that they will m time reduce 
their rates of far nc to the true values, by theſe Tables. 

ASSURANCE, cellateral. See COLLATERAL. 

ASSURGENT. leaves, in Botany, denotes ſuch as are frſt 

bent down, and then rife erect towards the apex. 

ASSUROR, a merchant, or other perſon, who aſſures, or 

makes out a policy of inſurance for a ſhip, houſe, life, 
or the like. 
Aſſurors are not anſwerable for what damages ariſe through 
the negligence, or other fault of the maſter or ſeamen ; 
or even thoſe which ariſe from any vice or defect in the 
thing aſſured. 

ASSURRITANI, or AssuRRAN, a branch of Denatiſis, 
in the middle of the fourth century. The Afurritani 
maintained, the Son inferior to the Father; they rebap- 
tized their converts from the catholics, and aſſerted that 
the church is not compoſed of good and bad, but of the 

ood alone. | 

ASSYRIAN letters, littere Afſyrie, a denomination given 
by ſeveral Rabbins, and Talmudiſts, to the characters of 
the preſent Hebrew alphabet, as ſuppoſing them to have 
been borrowed from the Aſſyrians during the Jewiſh cap- 
tivity in Babylon. Montfaucon. 

ASTAEUS, a ſpecies of the crab inſect. 

ASTAKILLOS, a denomination given by Paracelſus to a 
malignant gangrenous ulcer in the legs, occaſioned by a 
mercurial Gt in the blood. This is alſo called by him 
araneus, and ulcus araneum, the ſpider's ulcer, 

ASTALIN, in Ancient Writers, the ſame with a/landa. 

ASTANDA, in Artiquity, a royal courier or meſſenger, the 
ſame with ANGARUS., 2 
King Darius of Perſia is ſaid by Plutarch, in his book on 
the fortune of Alexander, to have formerly been an 
#/tanda. | 
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ASTARILZ, AsTHARITA,or ASTHAROTH! 
| given by ſome to the Jews, who fell into the 
ſtaroth, or Aſtharoth, the goddeſs of the 
ſuppoſed the ſame with Aſtarte, or the moon, 
ASTAROTH, in Mythology, an idol of the Phitiq; 
which the Jews deſtroyed at the command of $ ry, 
It was alſo the name of a deity of the Sidonians, = 
was worſhipped by Solomon in his idolatrous da 4 = 
ASTATI, in the ninth century, the followers of = Ser 
gius, who renewed the errors of the Manicyusss, © 
he word is derived from the privative «, and jc, 
to /iand, and ſignifies any thing unſtable and — Tag 
4 prevailed much under the emperor Nicepho 2 
but his ſucceſſor, Michael Curopalates, curbed them ey 
118 . = 
TEISM, in Rhetoric, a genteel way of iron 
ſome way of deriding another. Such is . el Wil. 


TE, a nm 


e 
Worſhip of 
Sidon, 


Dui Bavium non odit, amet tua car mina Mavi, Sc. 


AS TER, in Botany. See STAR-woRT, 

ASTER, in Mineralogy, a denomination given to a 
of Samian earth, 

ASTER thalaſſius, the fella marina, or STAR, 

ASTER is alſo a denomination, in the Ancient Phar 
given to a kind of medicine, invented by Androma 
againſt defluxions, and divers other pains, 

ASTENA, a genus of worms of the melluſea order, in th 
Linnzan ſyllem, | : 

ASTERIA, in Zeolaey, a name by which ſome authors haze 
called the accipiter palumlarius, Or GOSHAWK, 

ASTERIA is alſo the name of a gem, uſually called the cat's 
eye, or aculua cati. It has only two colours, a pale brown 
and a white, the brown ſceming the ground, and the 
white playing about in it, as the fire colour in the opal 
It is conſiderably hard, and will take a fine poliſh, US 
is uſually worn with its native ſhape and ſmoothneſs 
It is found in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and in Europe. 
The ifland of Borneo affords ſome very fine ones, but 
they are uſually ſmall ; they are very common in the 
ſands of rivers in New Spain; and in Bohemia they are 
not unfrequently found immerſed in the ſame maſles of 
Jaſper with the oPAL. 

3 is alſo the name of a figured ſtone. See STan- 

one. 

ASTERIA. Sce STAR-fjb: 

ASTERION, in A/tronomy, one of the Canes vexaTica. 

** ERISCUS, afteroides buphthalmum, in Botany. Ser 

x=/Ye. 

ASTERISK, à character in form of a ſmall ſtar, ſet over 
any word, or ſentence, to make it the more conſpicu- 
ous, or to refer to the margin, or elſewhere, for a quo- 
tation, explanation, or the like. 

The *. is a diminutive of agnp, a far. 

ASTERISM, AsTER1SMUs, in Al ronomy, the ſame with 
CONSTELLATION, 

The word comes from «5yp, /iclla, ftar. 

ASTERN, denotes uny diſtance behind a ſhip. 

ASTEROPHYTON, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given to 
a kind of STAR-fiſh, which is compoled of a great num- 
ber of nr rays, each branching out into ſeveral 
others, ſo as to repreſent the branched {talks of a very 
intricate ſhrub. | 

ASTEROPODIUM, in Natural. Hiftery, the name given 

by authors to a kind of extraneous foſſil, of an imbri- 
cated texture, compoſed of a number of {ſmall convex er 
concave plates, and ſerving, when entire, as a bale, or 
root, to the a/teria, or $TAR-f/lone, 
It is very plain, that this is the remains of ſome animal 
body, probably of the ſtar-ſiſh kind, to which the 4% 
have alſo once belonged ; but our imperfect knowledge 
in the animal hiſtory, has not yet aſcertained us of the 
particular creature; the moſt probable conjecture is, that 
it is the Magellanic sT AR, the rays of which nicely 
ud exactly repreſent ſome of the moſt perfect g 
podia. 

ASTHMA, in Medicine, a diſeaſe of the lungs, accompa- 

nĩed with a ſhortneſs and diſſiculty of reſpiration. | 

An ama is a difficulty of breathing, ariſing from a dif- 

order of the lungs; and uſually attended with violent mo- 

tions of the diaphragm, abdominal and intercoſtal muſ- 
cles, to the very ſcapula, and the pinnæ of the noſtrils; 

as alſo with a rattling in the throat. . 

If reſpiration be only thick and quick, without the other 

ſymptoms, it is called a dy/pn&a,—And if it be ſo intenſe 

as to cccaſion a violent motion of the muſcles of the tho- 
rax, ſo that the patient cannot be tolerably eaſy, exc" 
in an erect poſture, it is called an orthopnea. 

The a/thma is uſually divided into moiſt and dry, of man- 

feft and vceult, or pneumonic and convulſive * the ſirſt is at- 

tended with an expectoration of purulent matter the 
latter is without. 

The true or pneumonic aſthma is occaſioned by an abul- 


ſpecies 


Macy, 
chus, 


dance of fcrofities, or of groſs, viſcous, or purulent . 
| $95 : 
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ours collected in the cavities of the lungs, which ſtop 
* of traiten the paſſages of the air, and compreſs the 
23 alſo be owing to empyemas, phthiſes, po- 
2 yi erudities in the ſtomach, cachexies, &c. 
U. Mead obſerves, that whatever occaſions the ambient 
;-t0 enter the lungs with leſs freedom than uſual, brings 
of this diſeaſe. Hence it may ariſe, 1ſt. From an im- 
-diment to the action of the diaphragm, or of the 
intercoſtal and abdominal muſcles. 2dly, From an ob- 
ſtruction to the free paſſage of the air into the aſpera 
arteria, or its ramifications, whether it ariſes from a 
tumour, or from viſcid humours. 3dly, The air itſelf 
may be a cauſe, if it be much heavier, or lighter than 
uſual. 4thly, 'The tenderneſs of the lungs may ſome- 
times occalion this diſtemper, as appears from thoſe 
who are ſubject to a difficulty of breathing upon re- 
moving from the thick air of the town into the clear air 
of the country. 5thly, The difficult paſſage of the air 
through the lungs may be reckoned among the cauſes of 
difficult reſpiration. And this may happen either from 
the weakneſs of the heart, or the too great thickneſs of 
the blood. 
That kind called the convulſive / is ſuppoſed to be 
occaſioned by an irregular motion of the animal ſpirits ; 
and happens when the ſpirits do not flow faſt enough, or 
in ſufficient quantity, into the muſcles of the breaſt, ei- 
ther by reaſon of an obſtruction, or of ſome other obſta- 
cle: the neceſſary conſequence whereof is a violent and 
painful reſpiration, in which nature's effort ſeems to be 
the relieving herſelf from the load of a plethora, by a 
ſpitting of blood, though ſhe fails in the attempt. 'The 
convulſrve aſthma reſembles the incubus, or night-mare, in 
many patticulars; but it never ſeizes any body, unleſs they 
are awake, v hereas the other uſually attacks them when 
between ſleep and waking; and this is a much more laſting 
complaint, and more frequent, in the returns of its fits 
than the other. The incubus alſo prevents reſpiration in 
ſo violent a degree, that the perſon can form no articu- 
late found. But the convulſive aſthma ſuffers a ſomewhat 
more free reſpiration, and the uſe of the voice. The in- 
cabus is a diſeaſe of very little danger; the convulſrue aſthma, 
on the contrary, is a very dangerous, and often fatal, 
diſorder. Juncker, Conſp. Med. p. 364. 

ASTHMA convulſrue, ſigns of it. "Theſe are a terrible ſhort- 
neſs of breath, which differs from that of the ſuffocative 
catarrh only in this, that it is ſomewhat leſs violent, and 
is not attended with the ſame ſenſation of a ſtuffing 
up of the breaſt : this is attended with a numbneſs of the 
limbs, and a general laſſitude of the whole body; there 
is a violent compreſſion felt in the breaſt, and about the 
thoulders, with a great palpitation of the hcart. The 
face 15 red in ſome parts, and ſeems tumid, and the tem- 
poral arteries are diſtended. The bowels are uſually coſ- 
tive, and there is a dimneſs often in the eyes, and ſome- 
times an alienation of the mind. Theſe ſymptoms uſually 
come on in an evening, and laſt an hour or two. Often, 
however, the fits are of much longer duration, and ſome- 
_ they obſerve regular periods, at different diſtances 
Ol time. 

ASTHMA convulſtve, perſons ſubject to it. Thoſe of plethoric 
habits are much more fubject, than any other people, to 
this diſeaſe. It does not often ſeize young perſons, ex- 
cept in conſequence of other diſeaſes, and in that caſe it 
uſually is a very bad omen. It is moſt common to peo- 
ple of a middle age, and, with them, ſometimes returns 
with frequent, but leſs violent fits, for many years toge- 
ther; ſometimes it is more violent, and takes them off in 
a very httle time. People often fall into this diſeaſe, 
from having been uſed to periodic bleedings, or cuppings, 
and having afterwards neglected them; thoſe who change 
a buſy or laborious life, tor an idle or ſedentary one, alſo 
often fall into itz as do thoſe who have had the gout, 
thrown back by improper medicines. Women alſo ſome- 
times fall into it from ſuppreſſions or imminutions of the 
menſes; and men of hypochondriac habits, ſrom ſuppreſ- 

_ of habitual evacuations of blood from the hæmor- 
rhoudal veins. The cauſes of this diſeaſe are very va- 

obus, and it is ſometimes an idiopathic, ſometimes a 
Imptomatie, complaint; it very often attends malignant 
<vers, and arthritic complaints, and joins itſelf with 
_ diſtemperatures of he breaſt, 

;THMA, convulſive, progneſlics in it. This, though not 
mmediately deſtruCtive, is often a very dangerous com- 
2 and in a ſhorter or 2 time, proves fatal to the 
CON In middle-aged people it uſually brings on either 
vn or {pitting of blood; and in old people, 

N Ubleries, or ſuſſocative catarths. Juncker. 

. © mne, again, is either continual, or periodical, and 


lutermitiin hi i 5 
mew is ON * * returns chieſly when a ſober regi- 


, © a/thma 18 2 f 
tient in in found to be the moſt violent when the pa- 


Vox, 1 * in a prone poſture; the contents of 
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the lower belly, in that caſe, bearing againſt the dia- 
phragm, ſo as to leflen the capacity of the breaſt, and 
to leave the lungs leſs room to more. 


ASTHMA, method of treatment. The cure of the true or 


pneumonic m is by bleeding; after which emetics 
may be uſed ; and, if the paroxyſm returns, epiſpaſtics, 
with glyſters inſtead of purges. Linctuſes alſo give ſome 
relief, millepedes, ſpirit of gum ammoniac, with ſal am- 
moniac, coffee, tincture of ſulphur, &c. are alſo greatly 
commended in a/thmatic caſes. 

Sir John Pringle obſerves, that coffee made freſh and 
ſtrong, allowing about an ounce for one diſh, and re- 
peated every quarter or half an hour, is the beſt abater of 
the paroxyſms of the periodic , which he has ever 
known. 

For the convulſive kind, the cure is attempted by anti- 
epilepties, antihyſterics, antiſpaſmodics, opiates, &c.— 
Externally, ſpirit of wine and camphire may be rubbed 
on the breaſt and ſhoulders, eſpecially where the patient 
has been uſed to cupping, and has neglected it; rubbing 
the ſhoulders with a flannel, often has a good effect alſo ; 
and fumigations may be uſed of amber, ſtorax, and maſ- 
tich, with flowers of citrine ſtœchas. When the fit is 
off, the patient ſhould uſe frequent waſhing the feet in 
warm water, and ſhould be always blocded in the foot in 


ſpring and fall; he ſhould alſo take gentle purges at times, 


and if the neglect of habitual cuppings, or ſuppreſſions 
of the hæmorrhoids, or, in women, of the menjes, have 
concurred, great care is to be taken to bring all back to 
their old ſtate again, otherwiſe no radical cure can be ex- 
pected. Beſides, a mixture of ſpirit of hartſhorn, and 
tincture of ſalt of tartar, ſhould be given to promote an 
equal diſtribution of the blood to all parts of the body. 

Bleedings in the time of the fit, though they always give 
relief, 8 are as much to be avoided as poſſible, ſince 
they ſubject the patient to frequent returns, and make it 
always neceſſary to repeat them at the time; for as na- 
ture intends, by this ma, the relieving herſelf from a 
plethora, by a diſcharge of blood, where the finds this in- 
tent anſwered by the opening a vein, ſhe will always af- 
terwards bring on this Aiſeaſe, when at all moleſted by a 
plethara, and will never ſuffer it to go off but by the ſame 
means. In a firſt attack of this diſeaſe, bleeding is not 
abſolutely neceſſary, and is therefore always to * care- 
fully avoided; but in caſes where cuſtom has made it ne- 
ceflary, it muſt be done, and a large quantity always 
taken away. Bleeding in the arm is found molt ſervice- 
able in the time of the fit, and in the foot, by way of 
prevention. Vomits, in theſe caſes, are often very hurt- 
ful, and the more violent ones always dangerous, in con- 
ſideration of the ſpitting of blood, which there is always 
a greater or leſſer tendency to; yet, in caſes where a full 
meal has juſt preceded it, and where there is no imme- 


diate reaſon againſt it, a ſmall doſe of ſome gentle vomit 


may be properly given, after kev mg and a glyſter. Dr. 
Akenſide recommends an emetic of ipecacuanha, to be 
uſed as ſpeedily in the fit, as attending ciccumſtances will 
admit. A ſweat very often ſucceeds the more violent fits of 
this diſorder, and is always obſerved to do the patient good; 
this is promoted by the nitrous and cinnabarine medi- 
eines. When this diſeaſe is attended with hypochondnac 
complaints, the mixtura ſimplex, well camphorated, is 
found of great uſe, as it diſpels the flatulencies, which, 
in this caſe, are joined with, and always greatly exaſpe- 
rate, the diſeaſe. The volatile ſalts are to be avoided in 
the time of the fit, and all anodynes, if given while the 
bowels are in a coſtive ſtate, bring on miſchief. The 
giving, in this caſe, the expeQorating medicines, which 
are ſerviceable in other afthmos, is not only uſeleſs, as 
there is, in this caſe, nothing to be has re but it 
is alſo dangerous. Finally, in caſes where there are hy- 
pochondriac complaints joined with this diſeaſe, the ap- 
plication of leeches to the hæmorrhoidal veins is attended 
uſually with great ſucceſs. Juncker, & Med. Tranſ. 
Lond. vol. 1. 
The method of cure in this diſtemper, ſays Dr. Mead, 
muſt vary with its cauſes. oor ar” is, generally 
ſpeaking, uſeful in every ſpecies of it. Vomits are uſe- 
ful, if the ſtomach or lungs be loaded with tough phlegm. 
The body muſt be kept open with gentle cathartics. Fla- 
tulent food and drink ſhould be avoided ; exerciſe uſed 
till wearineſs ; and friction, till a ſweat is ready to break 
out. 
Oxymel of ſquills, and ſimple cinnamon water, or garlic, 
are good in caſe of viſcid and tough humours. But if the 
fault lie in the nervous Juice, the ſtrong ſmelling gums are 
proper, eſpecially the milk of gum ammoniac. Anodynes 
are very hurtful in the firſt caſe, but ſerviceable in this, 
if joined with volatile ſalts or - "ag 'The paregoric 
elixir is one of the beſt of this tribe. 
As every ſpecies of this diſeaſe is attended with more or 
leſs efferveſcence in the blood, the bark will be found 
uſcful; and there have been inſtances where it has done 
4 N vaſt 
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vaſt ſerviee, mixed with the cinnabar of antimony. Mead. 
Mon. & Pract. Med. cap. 8. 

Bliſters on the back give relief during the fit ; and by keep- 
ing them open as long as poſſible may prevent returns. 
In general, all ales, and eſpecially that prepared of wheat, 
are in this diſorder to be avoided. In a//hmatic caſes, the 
moſt proper liquor is old Rheniſh wine, mixed with three 
or ſour parts of pure ſpring water, or the Seltern wa- 
ters. ſide, infuſions by way of tea, prepared of hyſ- 
ſop, Paul's betony, garden-crowfoot, ground-ivy, liquo- 
rice-root, the tragus (ſea-grape), and the flowers of the 
daiſy, are highly beneficial in all mas, from whatever 
— they may ariſe. Such ſubſtances as are too ſwect, 
or prepared with ſugar or honey, are in every ſpecies of 
the a/thma, but more eſpecially thoſe of the ſerous, or 
1 kind, to be carefully abſtained from. 

offman. ; 

ASTIPULATOR, in the Roman order, he by whoſe conſent 
and leave a nun takes the religious habit. Du-Cange. 

ASTORCHA, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 
call the yellow Achat, and others the purple, commonly 
called the Arabian. 

ASTR/EA, in A/tronomy, a name which ſame give to the 
ſign Virgo, by others called Erigone, and ſometimes Iſis. 
The poets feign that Juſtice quitted heaven to reſide on 
earth, in the golden age; but, growing weary of the ini- 
quities of mankind, ſhe left the earth, and returned to 
heaven, where ſhe commenced a conſtellation of ſtars, 
and from her orb ſtill looks down on the ways of men. 
Ovid. Met. lib. i. ver. 149. 

ASTRAGAL, in Anatomy, a bone of the heel, having a 
convex head, articulated with the tibia, by ging/ymus. See 
Tab. Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 7. a. a. fig. 3. u. 25. 25. , 
The 9ftragalus, called alſo talus, and popularly os baliftr, 
is the firſt bone of the tarſus, and the higheſt of all thoſe 
that belong to the foot. 

This bone may be divided into two portions, one large 
and pofterior, the other ſmall and anterior; the firſt is, as 
it were, the body of the bone, the latter an apophy/is, 
though commonly called, the anterior portion. The body, 
or poſterior portion, has four ſides, one ſuperior, two la- 
teral, and one inferior. The upper ſide is the largeſt; it 
is covered all over with a cartilage, and is cylindrically 
convex ſrom before backward, with a depreſſion running 
through the middle of its breadth, which repreſents half 
a pulley, and js continuous with the two lateral cartila- 
ginous hides, of which the external is broader than the 
other. The upper ſide is articulated with the lower fide 
of the _ of the ſibia, the internal lateral fide with the 
inner ankle, and the external lateral fide with the outer 
ankle ; below the internal lateral fide there is a great de- 
preſſion without a cartilage, and ſeveral other inequali- 
ties. The lower fide is likewiſe cartilaginous, and ob- 
liquely concave, for its articulation with the os calcts, At 
the very loweſt and poſterior part of the body of the a/tra- 
galus, on the edge of the lower fide, is a {mall oblique 
ſmooth notch, or channel, for the paſſage of the tendons. 
The apophy/is, or anterior part of the a/tragalus, is diſtin- 
guiſhed from the body, by a ſmall depreſhon on the up- 
per partz-and on the lower part by a long oblique un- 
equal notch, very broad toward the outſide. The ante- 
rior ſide of this apophy/is is all cartilaginous, and obliquely 
convex, for its articulation with the os ſcaphaides. The 
lower fide, which is likewiſe cartilaginous, is parted in 
two, and articulated with the os calcis, being diſtinguiſhed 
from the lower ſide of the body of the bone, by the long 
oblique notch already mentioned. Beſide theſe two car- 
tilaginous ſides, there is a third below the anterior, to- 
wards the inner part, which, in the dried ſkeleton, 
touches nothing. Winſlow. 

Some alſo apply the name aftragalus to the vertebre of 
3 omer, in his Odyſſey, uſes the term in this 

enſe. 

ASTRAGAL, in ArchiteFure, from the Greek agpaſadeg, the 

bone of the heel, is a little round member, in form of a 
ring, or bracelet ; ſerving as an ornament at the tops and 
bottoms of columns. See Tab. Architect. fig. 40. lit. E. 
& fig. 2. 24. 25. 27. 
It is alſo uſed both above and below the liſtel, adjoining 
immediately to the ſquare or dye of the pedeſtal. It is 
frequently carved with hearts and olives, which the 
French call pater-n9/ters. 

ASTRAGAL, in Gunnery, is a kind of ring or moulding on 
a piece of ordnance, at about half a foot diſtance from 
the mouth; ſerving as an ornament to the piece, as the 
former does to a column. 

A*STRAGAL tyles. See T'YLE. 

ASTRAGALOIDES, in Botany, the phaca of Linnzus. 
Ste Baſtard Milk VEren. 

ASTRAGALOMANCY, a ſpecies of divination performed 
by throwing ſmall pieces, with marks correſponding to 
the letters of the alphabet; the accidental diſpoſition of 
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nation was practiſed in a temple of Hercules. 
1 de Acad. Inſcrip. wank p. 9 8 
e word is derived from 

vi nation. 8 n Harra. di. 

ASTRAGALOTE, in Natural Hiftery, a ſnec; 
alum, thus called, from its refer bios 3 : ” foil 

r 1 8 it is alſo denominated talare, * 

ALUS, in Botany, a genus of the ' 
candria claſs, wild — oe vetch, apy 4 
Its characters are, that it hath a butterfly-lower * 
ſtandard, or vexi/lum, is upright, blunt, and reflexed 
the ſides. Ihe wings, which are oblong, are & N 
than the ſtandard ;z and the heel, which is r 
of the ſame length with the wings. At the bottom of 
the flower, is ſituated a taper germen, which aftery d 
becomes a pod having two cells, with a row of kid h 
ſhaped ſeeds in each. Miller enumerates twenty ſpec. 
The root of this plant, drank in wine, ſto * "ney 
c . » Tops a looſeneſ: 
and provokes urine. Dried to a powder, it is, with ow 
effect, ſprinkled on old ulcers, and {tops bleeding, 12 
mery. 
According to ſome, it is good to increaſe the milk in wer. 
nurſcs. 

ASTRAL, ſomething belonging to the ſtar 
on the ſtars. . tz MN, aw 
The word comes from rum, of the Greek 

ASTRAL, or ſiderial 9 YEAR. 09 20. 

ASIRANT IA, in Botany. See MasTER-//rt, 

ASTRAPAA, in Natural Hiflory, a name given by the 
ancients to a ſtone, ſince called, improperly, «ftropia, 
and by ſome e//rapea, I he deſcription we hare of it, is 
that it was a blue, or blackiſh one, with white 12 
riegations, running in the form of waves and clouds in 
it. Some ſpecimens of the Perſian lupis lazul: are of this 
kind, but they are rare. It is probable that the ancients 
meant theſe, by the name, but as they were not a diſ- 
tinct ſpecies, they ought not to have contounded the 
ſame ſtone under two names. 

ASTRARII, in Middle Age Writers, the fame with man- 
ſionarii, thoſe who live in the houſe, or family, at the 
time, for inſtance, when a perſon dies. Du-Cange. 
Theſe are alſo denominated a/tro-aadidi, q. d. ticd to tle 
hear th. 

ASTRARIUS heres is uſed in our Old Writers, where the an- 
ceſtor, by conveyance, hath ſet his heir apparent, and 
his family, in a houſe, in his life-time. 

Spelman carrics the import of the word further, as if it 
denoted an heir to whom the inheritance was given by 
his predeceſſor in his own life, by a writing in form. 
The word is formed from a/tre, an ancient French term 
for the hearth of a chimney. 

ASTRICTION, ad/triftie, in Medicine, an operation in- 

tended partly to conſtringe the parts and pores of the 
body, when too looſe, and partly to reſtrain the cours 
of the humours, when too fluid. 
Aſtriftion, with regard to the object, is of two ſorts ; the 
firſt employed on the too much relaxed id; the ſe- 
cond on the fluids, chiefly in hæmorrhages; intended to 
moderate or reſtrain the flux of the blood through the 
cuſtomary paſſages, as the noſe, menſes, lochia, and the 
like; 1 ſometimes alſo to ſtop extraordinary aud ut- 
uſual hemorrhages, ariſing from violent caules. 

ASTRICTIOR ga. See 1 o0Ga. 

ASTRICUS l/apis, in Natural Hiftory, a kind of figured 
ſtone, broken or cut from the ena//res, after the lame 
manner as the trochite from the entrechi. 

ASTRILD, in Ornithslegy, a ſpecies of the LOXIA- 

ASTRINGENS crocus martis. See CROCUS. 

ASTRINGENTS, in Medicine, binding remedies ; or ſuch 
as have the power of contracting the parts, and dim 
niſhing the pores thereof. ; ; 
Aſtringents chiefly act either by the aſperity of their pi 
ticles, whereby they corrugate the membranes, and mass 
them draw up cloſer ; or by thickening the fluids, where- 
by they cannot run off ſo faſt as before. 
— aftringents are of the claſs of ſtrengthene!%, ® 
corroborants ; the nature and operation whereof, ſee ul 

der the article STRENGTHENER. ; 

Aſtringents naturally ſtand oppoſed to laxatives. They 

only differ from what are called /yptics, in degree of e 

ficacy. : 

Among ſimples, mint, red roſes, nettles, ſanicle, bardel 

ries, quinces, pomgranates, floes, cinnamon, poder 

alum, chalk, boles, coral, &c. are the principal % e 

Aſtringent medicines are to be avoided in all inflammate 

caſes, for they diſturb nature in the effort the 15 ene, 

to relieve herfelf from a congeſtion of blood in the b 

and prevent that free paſſage which the blood * 1 

have, and which alone can make a cure, or breas t bs 

the obſtruction that is the real diſeaſe. Ns 

Mr. Petit concludes, from a great many experune” ors 

made in covering pieces of fleſh with the different ©: 


which formed the anſwer required. This kind of divi- 


| 


of q/fringents employed in hæmorrb _ that ſome ® ; 


- 
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orbents; ſuch are earthy ſubſtances, moſt of 
only e plants, ſome gums, 4 and animal ſub- 
ths her a/tringents abſorb, and, at the ſame time, 
2 and ſulphureous particles, inſinuating them- 
* into the fleſh, preſerve it from corruption. Vitriol 
ag which ate acknowledged to be among the 
855 ſt aftringents, appeared, by his experiments, to 
f _ moſt humidity. Mem. Acad. Scienc. an. 1732. 
Uri "ts are beſt adminiſtered in ſmall doſes, with a 
* - c.antity of ſome proper liquid. Extracts made 
1 A gent vegetables do not keep long: Dr. Perci- 
1 in bis Medical Eflays and Experiments, . obſerves, 
5 aftringents, acid and vegetables, neutralize each 
other that vegetable acids leſſen their aſtriction exter- 
nally but that mineral acids increaſe it both internally 
and externally. Vegetable a/tringents are the moſt pow- 
erful, as medicines; and of theſe one of the ſtrongeſt is 


pu the infuſions of certain a/tringent vegetables, mixed 
with green vitriol, ny called copperas, is pro- 
duced a deep black liquor, 0 moſt extenſive uſe for dy- 
ing and ſtaining black ; to woollen and filk it gives a per- 


manent colour, although from linen, and other vegetable | 


bodies, this blackneſs is diſcharged by waſhing. ſuch 


—_ 


aftringent vegetables, the principal are, the excreſcences 
from the OAK, called GAL Ls, proceeding from the juices 


' 


of the tree, iſſuing through ſmall wounds made by cer- A 


tain inſets, not found in this climate. Other kinds of 
excreſcences are found upon our oaks, occaſioned, per- 
haps, by inſects of another kind. There are many other 
vegetable ſubſtances that have a like effect in different 
degrees; all, in general, that are auſtere, a/tringent, or 
corrugating to the taſte, inſomuch, that turning a ſolu- 
tion of vitriol black, is looked upon as a ſure teſt of 
eftringency in vegetables. This power, by which they 
produce this BLACKNESS, and their aſtringency, or thut 
quality by which they contract animal fibres, and by 
which they contribute to the TANNING of leather, ſeem 
to depend upon one and the ſame principle, and to be 
proportional to one another. This a/fringent and colour- 
ing matter is diſſolved and extracted from galls, acorns, 
the leaves, the bark, and wood of the oak; from the 
leaves, ſmall branches, and flowery cluſters of the ſu- 
mach-tree, balauſtine-flowers, pomegranate-peel, alder- 
bark, viſtort-root, &c. both by water and ſpirit of wine, 
and it does not exhale in the evaporation of liquors by heat. 
There are differences in the fhancmena produced by dif- 
ſerent 4/tringents, Commercium Phil. Techn. p. 344, 
p- 352, and p. 418. 

Neumann's chemical hiſtory of a/tringent vegetables, 
his account of their antiſeptic nature, of the methods of 
extracting their ringenq, of their ſtriking colours with 
chalybeate vitriol, of their uſe in tanning, of their giv- 
ing ſome durable dyes, and of their fixing others, in 
Dr. Lewis's edition of Neumann's Works, with his own 
additional obſervations. 4to. an. 1759. p. 392, & ſeg. 

ASTROBOLISM, the ſame with ſphacelus ; though pro- 
perly applied to plants which are deſtroyed in the dog- 
days, as if blaſted by that ſtar. 

e word is derived from agu, far, and gam, I firike. 

ASTRODICTICUM, an aſtronomical inſtrument invented 
by M. Weighelius, by means of which many perſons 
thall be able at the ſame time to behold the ſame ſtar. 

ASTROGNOSLA, from agup, /tar, and yiraoxw, I know; 
the art of knowing the fixed ſtars, their names, ranks, 
ſituations in the conſtellations, and the like. 

ASTROITES, lapis ASTROITES, ASTROCHITES, or As- 
TERTA. See STAR-/tone. 

ASTROLABE, AsTROLABIUM, was originally uſed for 
a ſyſtem or aſſemblage of the ſeveral circles of the ſphere, 
2 proper order and ſituation with reſpect to each 

r. 


Ide ancient aftrelabes appear to have been much the ſame 
with our armill ſpheres. | 
the firſt and moſt celebrated of this kind was that of 
of archug, which he made at Alexandria, the capital 
Sypt, and lodged in a ſecure place, where it ſerved 

r divers aſtronomical operations.—Ptolemy made the 
e uſe of it; but as - inſtrument had ſeveral in- 
— he contrived to change its figure, 
22 rfectly natural, and agreeable to the Fre . ar 
the ſphere; and to reduce the whole aftrolabe upon a 


Plane ſurface, to which he gave the denomination of the 
LANISPHERE,—Hence 


T . 
ROLABE is uſed among the moderns for a PLANI- 


the ple or a ſtereographic projection of the circles of 
T1, 2<re upon the plane of ſome great circle thereof. 
tial, th planes of projection are that of the equinoc- 
that of ele being ſuppoſed in the you of the world ; 
of inde b meridian, the eye being ſuppoſed in the point 
of the 3 2 of the equinoctial and horizon; and that 
© horizon, 


er, Gemma Friſius, and Clavius, have treated at 
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large of the aftrolabe.—For a farther account of the na⸗ 
ture and kinds hereof, ſee PLAaNisPHERE. 


ASTROLABE, or Sea ASTROLABE, more particularly de- 


notes an inſtrument chiefly uſed for taking the altitude of 
the pole, the fun, or ſtars, at ſea. 

The word is formed from a5yp, far; and nauCaro, capic; 
I take. The Arabs call it in their tongue, harlab; 2 
word formed by corruption from the common Greek name: 
1he common gftrolabe, repreſented Tab. Navigation, fig. 
22. conſiſts of a large braſs ring, about fifteen inches in 
diameter, whoſe limb, or a convenient part thereof, is 
divided into degrees and minutes; fitted with a moveable 
index, or label, which turns upon the centre, and car- 
ries two fights. —At the zenith is a ring A, to hang it by 
in time of obſervation, | 
To uſe the a/tralabe, turn it ſo to the ſun, as that the 
rays may pals trecly through both the fights F and G; 
in which caſe the edge of the label cuts the altitude in 
the divided limb. | 

The aftrolabe, though now grown into diſuſe, is at leaſt 
equal to any of the other inftruments uſed for taking the 
altitude at fea; eſpecially between the tropics, when the 
ſun comes near the zenith;— There ate a great many 
other uſes of the aftro/abe; whereof Clavins, Henrion, 
&c. have written entire volumes: 


 ASTROLOGiCAL fate. See Fart: . 


STROLOGY, the art of foretelling future events, from 

the aſpeCts, poſitions, and influences of the heavenly 
ies. 

The word is compounded of gu, far, and acſac, di 

courſe ; whence, in the literal ſenſe of the term, «/trolegy 

ſhould ſignify no more than the defrine or ſcience of the 

ſiars; which we read was its original acceptation, and 

made the ancient @/irslegy ; though, in courſe of time, 

an alteration has ariſen ; that which the ancients called 

aſtrelogy, being afterwards termed asTRONGMY. 

Ajtrology may be divided into two branches, natural and 

judliciary. 

Jo the former belongs the predicting of natural effects; 

as, the changes of weather, winds, ſtorms, hurricancs, 

thunder, floods, earthquakes, &c. 

This art properly belongs to PHYSIOLOGY, or natural 

philoſophy; and is only to be deduced, d peſteriori, from 

phenimena and obſervations.” 

Its foundation and merits the reader may gather from 

what we have ſaid under Air, ATMOSPHERE, and 

WEATHER, 

For this e Mr. Boyle makes an apology in his 

Hiſtory of the Air. 


ASTROLOGY, judiciary, or judicial, which is what we com- 


monly call ſimple 4/rology, is that which pretends to fore- 
tel moral events; 1. c. ſuch as have a dependence on the 
free will and agency of man; as if they were ciueted 
by the ſtars. This art, which owed its origin to the 
practices of knavery on credulity, is now univerſally ex- 
ploded 3 intelligent part of mankind. 

The proteflors of this kind of aftrelogy maintain, * That the 
<« heavens are one great volume or book, wherein God has 
© written the hiſtory of the world; and in which every 
% man may read his own fortune, and the tranſactions of 
© his time. The art, ſay they, had its riſe from the ſame 
“ hands as a/trenomy itſelf : while the ancient Aſſyrians, 
„% whoſe ſerene unclouded ſky favoured their celeſtial 
© obſervations, were intent on tracing the paths and pe- 
© riods of the heavenly bodies, they diſcovered a con- 


&« ſtant, ſettled relation of analogy, between them and 


« things below; and hence were led to conclude theſe 
c to be the Parce, the Deſtinies, ſo much talked of, 
« which preſide at our births, and diſpoſe of our future 
« fate. 

© The laws therefore of this relation being aſcertained, 


e by a ſeries of obſervations, and the ſhare each planet 


« has therein; by knowing the preciſe time of any per- 
&« ſon's nativity, they were enabled, from their know- 
c ledge in aſtronomy, to erect a ſcheme or horoſcope of 
ce the ſituation of the planets, at that point of time; and 
« hence, by conſidering their degrees of power and in- 
« fluence, and how each was either ſtrengthened or tem- 
« pered by ſome other, to compute what mult be the rc- 
« ſult thereof.” 

Thus the @ftrolegers.—But the chief province now re— 
maining to the modern profeſſors, is the making of ca- 
lendars or almanacks. 

Judicial relay is commonly ſaid to have been invented 
in Chaldza, and thence tranſmitted to the Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans; though ſome will have it of Egyp- 
tian origin, and aſcribe the invention to Cham. But it is 
to the Arabs that we owe it. At Rome the people were 
ſo infatuated with it, that the «frelogers, or, as they were 
then called, the mathematicians, maintained their ground 
in ſpite of all the edicts of the emperors to expel them 
out of the city. See GENETHLIACI, j 
Add, that the Bramins, who introduced and practiſed this 


art 


| 
| 
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art among the Indians, have hereby made themſelves the 
arbiters of good and evil hours, which gives them great 
authority: they are conſulted as oracles; and they have 
taken care never to ſell their anſwers but at good rates. 
The ſame ſuperſtition has prevailed in more modern ages 
and nations. The French hiſtorians remark, that, in the 
time of queen Catharine de Mediois, aftrology was in fo 
much vogue, that the moſt inconſiderable thing was not 
to be done without conſulting the ſtars. And in the 
reigns of king Henry III. and IV. of France, the predic- 
tions of aftrologers were the common theme of the court 
converſation. 

This predominant humour in that court was well rallied 
by Barclay, in his Argenis, lib. ii. on occaſion of an a/trc- 
lager, who had undertaken to inſtruct king Henry in the 
event of a war then threatened by the faction of the Guiſes. 

ASTROLUS, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by authors 
to a white and ſplendid ſtone, ſmall in fize, and of a 
roundiſh figure, reſembling the eyes of fiſhes. 

ASTROMETEOROLOGIA, the art of foretelling the 
weather, and its changes, from the aſpects and conhgu- 
rations of the moon and planets, 

This makes a ſpecies of a/trology, diſtinguiſhed by ſome 
under the denomination of meteorological aſtrology. 

ASTRONIUM, in Botany, a genus of the divecia pentan- 
dria claſs ; the calyx of which has five leaves, and the 
corolla five petals. 

ASTRONOMICAL, ſomething that relates to aſtronomy. 

ASTRONOMICAL Calendar, Characters, Column, Horizon, 
Hours, Month, Quadrant, Ring-Dial, Sector, Tables, Te- 
eſcape, Time, Year. See the ſeveral ſubſtantives, 

ASTRONOMICAL Obſervations, See COELESTIAL Obſervc- 
tons. 

The aftronomical obſervations of the ancients, among which 
thoſe of Hipparchus make a principal figure, are carefully 
preſerved by Ptolemy in his Almageſt. 
In the year 880, Albategni, a Saracen, applied himſelf 
to the making of obſervations : in 1457, Regiomontanus 
undertook the province at Norimberg; and his diſciples, 
J. Wernerus, and Ber. Waltherus, continued the fame 
from 1475 to 1504. Their obſervations were publiſhed 
together in 1544. —In 1509, Copernicus, and after him 
the landgrave of Heſſe, with his aſſiſtants Rothmannus 
and Byrgius, obſerved ; and after them Tycho, at Ura- 
niburgh, from 1582 to 1601.—All the obſervations 
| hitherto rehearſed, together with Tycho's apparatus of 
inſtruments, are contained in the Hiſtoria Cceleſtis, pub- 
liſhed in 1672, by order of the emperor Ferdinand.— 
Soon after, Hevelius, with a ſtill more magnificent and 
better contrived apparatus of inſtruments, deſcribed in 
his Machina Cerleltis, began a courſe of obſervations. It 
is objected to him, that he only uſed plain fights, and 
could never be brought to take the advantage of teleſcopic 
ones z which occaſioned Dr. Hook to write animadver- 
ſions on Hevelius's inſtruments, printed in 1674, where- 
in he too raſhly deſpiſes them, on account of their inac- 
curacy: but Dr. Halley, who at the inſtance of the 
Royal Socicty went over to Dantzick in the year 1679, 
to inſpect his inſtruments, approved of their juſtneſs, as 
well as of the obſervations made with them. See SIGHTS. 
Jer. Horrox, and Will. Crabtree, two of our own coun- 
trymen, are famous for their obſervations from the years 
1635 to 1645. —Thcy were followed 1 Flamſteed, Caſ- 
ſini the father and ſon, Halley, de la Hire, Roemer, and 
Kirchius.—See farther under OBSERVATCRY, CATA- 
LOGUE, &C. 

ASTRONOMICAL place of a ſtar or planet, is its longitude, 
or place in the ecliptic, reckoned from the beginning of 
Aries, in conſeguentia, or according to the natural order of 
the ſigns. 

ASTRONOMICALS, a name uſed by ſome writers for 
ſexageſimal fractions; on account of their uſe in ro- 
nomical calculations. 

ASTRONOMICUS Radius. See RAbius. 

ASTRONOMY, As TRONOMIA, the doctrine of the hea- 
rens, and their phenomena. 

The word is compounded of ag, flar; and vhs, law, rule. 
Aſtronomy is properly a mixed mathematical ſcience, 
whereby we become acquainted with the celeſtial bodies, 
their magnitudes, motions, diſtances, periods, eclipſes, &c. 
Some underſtand the word a/tronomy in a more extenſive 
ſenſe, including under it the theory of the univerſe, and 
the primary laws of nature: in which ſenſe it rather 
ſeems a branch of phyſics than of mathematics. 

'The heavens may be conſidered two ways; either as they 
appear to the naked ſenſe, or as they are diſcovered by 
the underſtanding z and hence aftronomy is divided into 
two branches, SPHERICAL and THEORICAL. 

The invention of a/tronomy has been variouſly aſſigned; 
and ſeveral perſons, ſeveral nations, and ſeveral ages, 
have laid claim to it. From the accounts given us by the 
ancient hiitorians, it appears that kings were the firſt in- 
ventors and cultivators of it : thus, us, king of Aſ- 


fixed ſtars and the ſun remain immovea 
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__ Atlas, king of Mauritania; and Uran 
the country ſituate on the ſhore of the Atl; 
are ſeverally recorded, as the perſons to whom the, 
owes this noble ſcience z to whom we ma add. world 
Taut, and Zoroaſter, as ſome of the moſt thr Tobi, 
the a/tronomers, whoſe names are recorded. 1 
This, at leaſt, is pretty evident, that it was know 
thoſe nations long before it came into Greece: .,.. 
to which Plato tells us, it was a Barbarian whe 
ſerved the heavenly motions; to which he wa 7s 
the clearneſs of the weather in the ſummer ſoar N 
in ele and Syria, where the ſtars are conſtanely 13 
there being no rain or clouds to interrupt the TG, 
And the want of this clearneſs of atmoſphere a 1 
author lays down as the reaſon why the Greeks 8 
late to the knowledge of af/fronomy, 2 
The generality of writers fix the origin of aſtro; an 
aſtrology in Chaldæa; and accordingly among ti... 
cients we find the word Chaldzan frequently ue 105 
aſtronomer.— Some chooſe, however, to attribute the 
vention to the ancient Hebrews ; and ſome, even " * 
firſt men; building on the authority of Joſephus * 
what he mentions about Seth's pillars. TIN 
It may be worth noting, though there are no hiſtorie,! 
facts to ſupport it, that Rudbeck, in his Atlantica, man. 
tains a/lronomy to have been invented by the Swedes : 15 
reaſons are, the great diverſity in the length of the Prey 
in that country, which mult naturally lead the people b 
conclude the carth round, and that they lived near on: 
of its extremes. 
By Porphyry's account, a/fronemy muſt have been of; 
very ancient ſtanding in the Eaſt ; for he tells us, that 
when Babylon was taken by Alexander, there were 
brought thence celeſtial obſervations ſor the ſpace of 
1903 years, which therefore muſt have commenced within 
115 years after the flood, or within fifteen years after 
the building of Babel.—Epigenes, according to Pliny 
athrmed that the Babylonians had obſervations of 2 
ears, engraven on bricks. Achilles Tatius aſeribes th: 
invention of a/ironemy to the Egyptians; and adds, that 
their knowledge therein was engraven on columns, and 
by that means tranſmitted to poſterity. 
M. Bailly, in his elaborate Hiſtoire de I Aſtronomie 
Ancienne, &c. endeavours to trace the origin of 9h 
namy among the Chaldzans, Egyptians, Perſians, In- 
dians, and Chineſe, to a very early period. He main- 
tains, that it was cultivated in Egypt and Chaldza 
2800 years before the Chriſtian æra; in Perſia, 3209; 
in India, 3101; and in China, 2952 years before thi; 
ra: he alſo apprehends, that a/lranomy had been ſtudied 
long before this diſtant period, and that we are only to 
date its revival from thence. : 
From the Egyptians, a/tron»my is commonly ſuppoſed to 
have paſſed to the Greeks : Laertius tells us, that Thales, 
firſt, about the ninetieth Olympiad, and after hin 
Eudoxus and Pythagoras, travelled into Egypt, to be in- 
ſtructed in this ſcience z and that this laſt, in particular, 
living in a cloſe community with the Egyptian prieſts for 
ſeven years, and being initiated into their religion, was 
inſtruted in the true ſyſtem of the univerſe; which he 
afterwards taught in Greece and Italy,—He was the 
firſt, among the Europeans, who taught that the cat 
and planets turn round the ſun, which ſtands ummorc- 
able in the centre: that the diurnal motion of the {un 
and fixed ſtars is not real, but apparent, ariſing mom 
the earth's motion round its own axis, &c, —Diogene” 
Laertius ſays, that Pythagoras taught that the wor! 
was round, containing the earth in the middle © i. 
and that Philolaus firlt maintained, that the earth moved 
in a circle, 
Yet Vitruvius repreſents the introduction of ae 
into Greece, ſomewhat diftercntly : maintaining, th 
Beroſus, a Babylonian, brought it thither immediate 
from Babylon itſelf; and opened an aſtronomical ſch6o! 
in the iſland of Cos. Pliny, lib. vii. cap. 37- adds, that, 
in conſideration of his wonderful predictions, the Arles 
nians erected him a ſtatue in the gymneſiun, Wit * 
gilded tongue. If this Beroſus be the ſame with we 
author of the Chaldee hiſtories, he muſt have been be- 
fore Alexander. | 1 
After Pythagoras, a/trenomy ſunk into neglcQ Nene 
of the celeſtial obſervations brought from Babylo 
were loſt; and it was but a very tmall number l. 
Ptolemy, in his time, was able to retrieve. Laps 
ſome few of his followers continued to cultivate 455 
nomy; among whom were Philolaus and Arittare®” 


Samius; the latter of whom exprelly alarms, ddt 
ble, and that n 


: . , . 9 ed in 06% 
earth is carried in a circle round the fun, py ot 
actory © 


middle of its courſe. Nor is there any fats * 
dence, though many claims have been ſet up, 1 
true ſyſtem was underſtood or propoled before his! 
Archimed. Aren. cd, Oxon. 1670. 1 
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thoſe patrons of learning, the Ptolemies, 
At lng opt, 1 an academy of aſtronomy at 
kings Adria, there aroſe ſeveral eminent aftronomers 
. p articularly Hipparchus, who, according to 
1 dertook what would have been a great work 


iny, un : 
* a god to atchieve, viz. to number the ſtars, and 
— the E as an inheritance to poſterity : he 


lipſes both of the ſun and moon for 600 
— ho iy bis obſervations is founded that noble 
Fr. of Ptolemy, intitled Msſaay ⁊uyjatis. i 
The Saracens, on their conqueſt of Egypt, got a tinc- 
ture of affronomy, which they carried with them out of 
Africa into Spain 3 and by this means, aftronomy, after 
a long exile, was at length introduced afreſh into 
2 time, aſtronomy began to improve very conſi- 
derably, being cultivated by the greateſt geniutes, and 
atronized by the greateſt princes. —Alphonſus, king of 
Caſtile, enriched it with thoſe tables which {till bear his 
name. See | ABLE. ' 
Copernicus re-eſtabliſhed the ancient Pythagorcan ſyſtem; 
and Tycho Brahe publiſhed a catalogue of 770 fixed ſtars, 
from his own obſervations, f 
Kepler, from Tycho's labours, ſoon after diſcovered the 
true theory of the world, and the phyſical laws by 
which the heavenly bodies move. 
Galileo firſt introduced teleſcopes into a/ronomy, and by 
their means diſcovered the ſatellites of Jupiter; the va- 
rious phaſes of Saturn, the mountains of the moon, the 
ſpots in the ſun, and its revolution about its axis. See 
GATELLITF, and 'TELESCOPE, : 
Add, that Hevelius, ſrom his own curious obſervations, 
furniſhed a catalogue of fixed ſtars, much more com- 
lete than Tycho's. Huygens and Caſſini diſcovered 
the ſatellites of Saturn, and his ring. And Gaſſendus, 
Horrox, Bullialdus, Ward, Ricciolus, Gaſcoign, &c. 
each contributed very conſiderably to the improvement 
of aſtronomy. 
The immortal Newton firſt demonſtrated, from phyſical 
conſiderations, the 2 law that regulates all the hea- 
venly motions, ſets bounds to the planets' orbs, and de- 
termines their greateſt excurſions from the ſun, and 
their neareſt approaches to it. It was he firſt taught 
the world whence aroſe that conſtant and regular pro- 
portion obſerved by both primary and ſecondary planets, 
in their circulation round their central bodies; and 
their diſtances compared with their periods. He has 
alſo given us a new theory of the moon, which accu- 
rately anſwers all her inequalities, and accounts for 
them from the laws of gravity and mechaniſm, See 
NewToONIAN, and ATTRACTION, 
Dr. Halley obliged the world with the a/tronomy of co- 
mets, and with a catalogue of the ſtars in the ſouthern 
hemiſphere z and was a very great benefaQtor to re- 
nomy, by his obſervations: to which may be added, 
that he printed a new ſet of aſtronomical tables, more 
accurate than any before publiſhed. 
Mr. Flamſteed upwards of forty years watched the mo- 
tions of the ſtars; and has given us a great number of 
curious obſervations of the ſun, moon, and planets; 
beſides a noble catalogue of 3000 fixed ſtars ; which is 
more than double the number in that of Hevelius.— 
Nothing ſeemed wanting to a/tronomy, but an uni- 
rerſal and complete theory of the celeſtial phenomena, 
explained according to their true motions, and phyſical 
cauſes, which has been performed by Dr. Gregory. 
ASTRONOMY is ſomctimes divided, with reſpeck to its 
different ſtates, into new and old. 


ASTRONOMY, ancient, is ſuch as the art ſtood under Pto- 


lemy, and his followers z with all the apparatus of ſolid 
orbs, epicycles, excentrics, deferents, trepidations, &c. 
e ancient a/tronomy is delivered by Claud. Ptolemy, 
who died A. D. 147, in his Msſaxn Svuyrettis; tranſlated, 
in 827, into Arabic; and by G. Trapezuntius into 
an. An epitome of it, for the uſe of learners, was 
made by Purbachius, and his ſcholar Regiomontanus, 
m 1550, containing the whole doctrine of the heavenly 
motions, their magnitudes, eclipſes, &c.— On the model 
ereof, Albategni, the Arab, compiled another work, 
8 knowledge of the ſtars, publiſhed in Latin in 
5, | 
ATROxXONY, new, is ſuch as the art has been ſince Co- 
Fernicus z by whom thoſe fiftitious machines were 
Wn out; and the conſtitution of the heavens reduced 
% more ſimple, natural, and certain principles. 
u en ajtrinomy is delivered by Copernicus, in his 
5 ooks of Celeſtial Revolutions, 2 liſhed in the 
bat 566, wherein, by retrieving Pythagoras's and 
_ aus's dag ma of the motion of the earth, he laid the 
of th * of a juſter ſyſtem: in Kepler's Commentaries 
in len 1 otions of Mars, publiſhed in 1609, wherein, 


the ci 40 I 
ol. I, N orbits admitted by all former aſtro- 
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nomers, he — the elliptic theory; which, in his 


epitome of the Copernican aftronomy, publiſhed in 162c, 
he applied to all the wat Iſh, Bullialdus's Ass 
mia Philolaica, publiſhed in 1645, wherein he endca- 
voured to amend Kepler's theory, and render the calcu- 
lus more exact and geometrical: ſome errors committed 
by Bullialdus were pointed out by Dr. Seth Ward, in 
his Inquiry into the Philolaic Aſtronomy, Inquiſitio in 

Aſtronomiz Philolaicæ Fundamenta, publiſhed in 1652, 

and corrected by himſelf in his Foundations of the Phi. 

lolaic Aſtronomy more clearly explained, in 1657: 

in Ward's Aftronomia Geometrica, publiſhed in 1656, 

wherein a geometrical method is propoſed of computing 

the planets motions ; though not conſiſtent with the true 
laws of their motions eſtabliſhed by Kepler. The fame 
was propoſed the year following by the count de Pagan. 

The truth is, Kepler himſelf does not ſeem to have been 

2 of it; but he rather choſe to ſet it aſide, as 

inding it contrary to nature: in Newton's Aſtronomia 

Britannica, publiſhed in 1657, and Street's Aſtronomia 
Carolina, in 1661, both upon Ward's hypotheſis : in 
Vin. Wing's Aitronomia Britannica, publiſhed in 1669, 
wherein, procceding on Bullialdus's principles, he gives 
Juſt examples of all the precepts in practical aſtronomy, 
well accommodated to the capacity of learners. 
In Ricciolus's Almageſtum Novum, publiſhed in 165r, 
we have the ſeveral hypctheſes of all the aſtronomers, 
ancient as well as modern, — And in Dr. Gregory's 
Elementa Aſtronomiæ Phyſicæ & Geometric, in 1702, 
the whole modern aſtronomy, as founded on the diſco- 
veries of Copernicus, Kepler, and Sir Iſaac Newton. — 
The Marrow of the old aftrenmy is given by Tacquet z 
and of the new a/!ronomy by Whiſton, in his Prælccti- 
ones Aſtronomicæ, in 1707. For novices in the art, 
Mercator's Inſtitutiones Aſtronomicæ, publiſhed in 1676, 
which contains the whole doctrine, both according to 
the ancients and moderns; and Dr. Keill's Introductio 
ad veram Aſtronomiam, in 1718, which only takes in 
the modern are the beſt calculated : to which might be 
added, Long's, and Ferguſon's Aitronomv, of more 
modern date. 

ASTROPECTEN, in Natura! Hiftory, a name given by 
ſome authors, to a ſpecies of sT AR compoſed of a 
body, or central nucleus, furrowed in the manner of the 
ſhells of the common ſcallop, and parting into five 
principal rays, from each of which there iſſue ſeveral 
tranſverſe proceſſes, covered with a hairy down. 

ASTROPODIA ; fee ASTERIA, STAR-/tone. 

ASTROSCOPE, As TROSCOPIUM, a kind of aſtronomical 
inſtrument, compoſed of two cones, on whoſe ſurface the 
conſtellations, with their ſtars, are delineated, by means 
whereof the ſtars may eaſily be known. 

The eftroſcope is the invention of Wil. Schukhard, form- 
erly profeſſor of mathematics at Tubingen, who publiſh- 
ed a treatiſe expreſly on it, in 1698. | 

ASTRO>SCOPIA, from agnp, far, and gyomew, I conſider ; * 

the art of obſerving, and examining the ſtars, by 
means of teleſcopes, in order to diſcover their nature 
and properties, 
Huygens improved this art conſiderably, in his Aſtroſ- 
copia Compendiaria 'Tubi Optici molimine liberata 
where he ſhews how to manage the largeſt glaſſes with- 
out help of a tube. See TELESCOPE. 

ASTROTHEMATA, in Aftrolegy, the places or poſitions 
of the itars in a theme of the heavens. Vital. Lex. Math, 

AS'FTROTHESIA, from agu, and ibn, I place; is uſed 
by ſome for a conſtellation, or image in the heavens, 
compoſed of ſeveral ſtars. 

ASTRUM, or AsTRov, a conſtellation, or afſemblage of 
ſtars. In which ſenſe it is diſtinguiſhed from «/ter, 
which denotes a ſingle ſtar. 

Some apply the term in a more particular ſenſe, to the 
Great Dog, or rather to the great bright ſtar in his 
mouth. Vital. 

ASTURIS, in Zzology, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the accipiter PALUMBARIUS, or GOSHAWK, Ray, 

ASTYNOMI; fee AGoRAnNoOmMUsS. 

ASYLUM, a ſanctuary, or place of refuge, where a cri- 
minal who ſhelters himſelf is deemed inviolable, and 
not to be touched by any officer of juſtice. 

The word is compounded of the privative particle 2, 
and ovacu, I hurt; becauſe no perſon could be taken 
out of an hum without SACRILEGE. 
The firſt lum was eſtabliſhed at Athens, by the de- 
ſcendants of Hercules, to ſhelter themſelves from the 
fury of his enemies. | 
The temples, altars, ſtatues, and tombs of heroes, 
were, anciently, the ordinary retreat of thoſe who found 
themſelves aggrieved by the rigour of the laws, or 
oppreſſed by the violence of tyrants : but temples were 
held the .moſt ſacred and inviolable refuge. It was 
ſuppoſed, that the gods took upon them to puniſh the 
40 criminal 
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eriminal who thus threw himſelf upon them; and that inſtance of the L of a conchoid. 80 
it would be a great impiety in man to take vengeance MMAM, Kc. (Tab. Analyſis, Hg. 1.) be a part P bo 
out of the hands of the immortals. conchoid, C its pole, and the right line BD ſo 40 > 
The Iſraelites had their cities of refuge, which were of | that the parts QM, EA, OM, &c. of 5 ht 2 
God's own appointment; where the guilty, who had | drawn from the pole C, are equal to each other: — 
not committed any deliberate crime, found ſafety and will the line BD be an aſymptote of the curve : = - 
protection. As to the heathens, they allowed refuge the perpendicular MI, &c. is ſhorter than MO = 
and impunity, even to the vileſt and moſt flagrant of- MR than MQ, &c. ſo that the two lines contin 
þ fenders, ſome out of ſuperſtition, and others for the | approach; yet the points M, &c. and R, & ah 
e ſake of peopling their cities; and it was by this means, never coincide, ſince there is till a portion of * 
and with ſuch inhabitants, that Thebes, Athens, and | to keep them aſunder; which portion of a line is ; f 
Rome, were firſt ſtocked. We even read of hilums at | nitely diviſible, and conſequently muſt be diminiſhed ; . 
Lyons and Vienne among the ancient Gauls; and there | finitely before it becomes nothing. ug 
are ſome cities in Germany which ſtill preſerve the an- ASYMPTOTES of the HYPERBOLA are thus deſcribeq 
cient right of aſylum. Suppoſe a right line DE (Tab. Cinics, fig, ra 
Hence, on the medals of ſeveral ancient citics, particu- | through the vertex A of the hyperbola, parallel to th. 
larly in Syria, we meet with the inſcription, AX TAO, ordinate Mm, and equal to the conjugate axis Y 
— to which is added, IEPAI. T his quality of u,] was the part DA, or AE to the ſemi-axis: then, 0 
given them, according to M. Spanheim, in regard to right lines drawn from the centre C of the hyperbolz 
their temples, and of the gods revered by them. through the points D and E, viz. the right lines Cp 
The ſame qualities have alſo been given to deities : thus | and CG, are afymprotes of the curve. 
Diana of Epheſus is called agva@.. Add, that the If the hyperbola GMR (Vg. 12. N*® 2.) be of any king 
camp formed by Romulus and Remus was called aſylum, whoſe nature with regard to the curve, and its aſymptits 
and aſterwards became a city, in which was a temple is expreiled by this general equation, ** Jy" = an Ws 
erected to the god Aſylæus, Oe > Aguani>. and the right line PM be drawn any where parallel 0 
The emperors Honorius and Theodofius granting the | the a/ymprore CS, and the parallelogram PCOM, he 
like immunities to churches, the biſhops and monks laid completed : this parallelogram is to the hyperbolic foace 
hold of a certain tract or territory, without which they PM GB, contained under the determinate line PM the 
| fixed the bounds of the ſecular juriſdiction: and fo well | curve of the hyperbola GM indefinitely continued to- 
did they manage their privileges, that convents, in a lit- wards G, and the part PB of the aſymptete indefinitel 
tle time, became next akin to fortreſſes; where the continued the ſame way, as m—n is to ne and ſo 17 
moſt glaring villains were in ſafety, and braved the | be greater than =, the ſaid ſpace is ſquareable; hut 
wer of the magiſtrate. when m=n, as it will be in the common hyperbola, the 
T heſe privileges, at length, were extended not only to | ratio of the foregoing parallelogram to that {pace is as 9 
the churches and church-yards, but alſo to the biſhops | to 1; that is, the ſpace is infinitely greater than the pe- 
houſes, whence the criminal could not be removed rallelogram, and fo cannot be obtained: and when n i; 
without a legal aſſurance of life, and an entire remiſſion] leſs than u, the parallelogram will be to the ſpace 28 2 
of the crime. The reaſon of the extenſion was, that | negative number to a poſitive one, and the ſaid ſpace is 
they might not be obliged to live altogether in the ſquareable. 
churches, &c. where ſeveral of the occaſions of life | ASYMPTOTE of a logarithmic curve. If MS (fe. 33.) be 
could not be decently performed. the logarithmze curve, PR an afymptote, PI the ſub- 
But, at length, theſe 3%, or ſanctuaries, were alſo | tangent, and MP an ordinate; then will the indctermi. 
ſtripped of moſt of their immunities, becauſe they | nate ſpace RPMS = PMxPT; and the ſolid, gene- 
ſerved to make guilt and libertinage more bold and | rated by the rotation of this curve about the fymptar: 
daring. In England, particularly, they were entirely | VP, will be half of a cylinder whoſe altitude is equal to 
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abolitned. Sec SANCTUARY. the length of the ſubtangent, and the ſemidiameter of 
ASYLUM, in the Hiftory of Inſectt. See Gapsffy. the baſe equal to the ordinate QW. 
ASYMMETRY, a want of proportion, or correſpondence | ASYMPTOTEs, by ſome, are diſtinguiſhed into various 
between the parts of a thing. See SYMMETRY. orders. 

The word is derived from the privative a, gur, with, An aſymptzte is ſaid to be of the firft order, when it co- 

and pereor, meaſure, q. d. without meaſure. incides with the baſe of the curvilinear figure : of the 


In Mathematics, the term is particularly uſed for what | ſecond order, when it is a right line parallel to the baſe: 
we more uſually call zncommenſurability ; which is when of the third order, when it is a right line oblique to the 
between two quantities there is no common mealute : baſe : of the fourth order, when it is a common parabola, 
as between the ſide, and diagonal of a ſquare. In num- that has its axis perpendicular to the baſe : and, in ge- 


bers, ſurd roots, as / 2, &c. are incommenſurable to | neral, of the erder r +2, when it is a parabola, the or- F 
rational numbers. dinate of which is always as a power of the baſe, whoſe 
SYMPTO'TE, in Geometry, a line which continually ap- exponent is 7. 


proaches nearer and nearer to another; yet will never The ahmptote is oblique to the baſe, when the ratio of 
meet with it, though indefinitely prolonged. See the firſt fluxion of the ordinate to the ſluxion of the bate, 
LINE. approaches to an aſſignable ratio, as its limit; but it is 
he word is compounded of the privative a, guy, with, parallel to the baſe, or coincides with it, when this limit 
and Hoe, from i, 1 fall; q. d. incoincident, or] is not aſſignable. N 
which never mect. Some Latin authors call theſe lines The determination of the aſymptotes of curves, is a curi- 


intufte. ous part of the higher geometry. Mr. de Fontenelle bi 
Bertinus enumerates divers. ſorts of aſymptetes; ſome | given ſeveral theorems relating to this ſubject, in bus 
ſtraight, others curve; ſome concave, others convex, Geometrie de I Infini. But this matter is treated of / 


&c. and further, propoſes an inſtrument for deſcribing with greater accuracy by Mr. Maclaurin, in his Fluxions, 
them. Though, in ſtrictneſs, the term ahmptotes feems | book 1. chap. 10. where he has been careful to avoid the 
appropriated to right lines. modern paradoxes concerning infinites and infiniteſimal 
AsYMPToTEsS, then, are properly right lines, which ap-] The areas bounded by curves, and their tate, thoug 
proach nearer and nearer to ſome curve, of which they | indefinitely extended, ſometimes have limits to wit 
are ſaid to be the aſymptotes; but which, though they | they may approach, ſo as to differ leſs from thoſe limit 
and their curve were indefinitely continued, would | than by any given quantity. This happens in hyper99® 


never meet. of all kinds, except the firſt, or Apollonian. The ſams 

Ajymptotes may be conceived as tangents to their curves | is alſo true of the area, compriſed between the logaritl- A 

at an infinite diſtance. | | mic curve and its mptote. See LOGARITHMIC cure. 

Two curves are alfo ſaid to be aſymptetical, when they | Thoſe who do not ſeruple to ſuppoſe the curve an 4 

thus continually approach, without a poſlibility of | ahmptote to be infinitely produced, ſay, that the infinite · 

meeting. ly extended area becomes equal to its limit. ' 

"Thus two parabolas, whoſe axes are in the ſame right | The aſymptotical area in the common or Apollonian J. 

line, are aſymptotical to one another. perbola, and in many other curves, has no limit; n 

Of curves of the ſecond kind, that is, the conic ſcctions, it is uſual to ſay, theſe areas are infinitely great; 6 

only the hyperbola has afymptetes, which are two in num- which, however, no more is meant, than that — wo \ 
Jac 4 


ber, long ago demonſtrated by Apollonius Pergæus. and its «/ymptote, may be extended, till the I 
All curves of the third kind have at leaſt one afymptote; | prehended between them exceeds any given m 
but they may have three; and all curves of the fourth Some authors, and Di. Wallis among the 7c 
kind may have four aſymptotes. : talked of ſome of theſe areas, as if they were mon 
Ihe conchoid, ciſſoid, and logarithmic curve, though | infinite. This happened from an analogy they _ 1 
not reputed geometrical curves, have each alſo one between poſitive, nothing, and negative, and u * 
aſymptote. finite, infinite, and more than infinite. See HI 
The nature of a/ymptotes will be caſily conceived in the] BOL A. 80 
- 8 yy . 
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golids generated by hyperbolic areas, revolving about 


| /ates, have ſometimes alſo their limits; and 
_—_— they may be produced, till they exceed any 
0 


yen ſolid. SEC Art. 307, 309, of the above mentioned 
* 


of curve, and its aſymptote, are ſuppoſed to be pro- 


-d infinitely, and the area, compriſed between them, 
wp volve about the aſymptote, the ſurface generated will 
= fnite or infinite, according as the area of the gene- 
rating figure is finite or infinite. | | 
For the a/ymptotes of Curves, deſcribed by the interſections 
of tight lines revolving about given poles, ſce Mr. Mac- 
laurin's Fluxions, art. 313. ſeq. 

AsyuPTOTE, parabolic; fee PARABOLIC aſymptote. 
ASYMPTOT IC ſpaces ; fee HYPERBOLA. 
4$YNDETON, a figure in Grammar, implying a defect, 
or want of conjunctions in a ſentence. 
The word is ee from the privative a, and gurdso, 
lion, I Lind together. + 
: ** the inſtance, ven, vidi, vici, 1 came, 1 ſaw, 1 
cnguered;, where the copulative ef, and, is omitted: or 
in that of Cicero concerning Catiline, abit, exceſſit, evaſit, 
erupit : or in that verſe of Virgil, 


Ferie citi flammas, date vela impellite remos. 


Aſndeton ſtands oppoſed to poly/pndeton, where the copu- 
latives are multiplied. : Te : 
ATABULUS, in Phyſilogy, a kind of wind in Apulia, 
of a dry pinching quality, and very noxious in its 

effects. 
The ancient naturaliſts ſpeak of the atabulus in terms of 
horror, on account of the ravage it made among the 
fruits of the carth, which it ſcorched, or withered up. 
ATAIR; fee ALCAIR. 
ATAMASCO ly, in Botany; ſee AMARYLLIS. 
ATANTA, in BuEh²,, a name given by the people of 
Guinca to a kind of ſumach, called, by Petiver, RHUs 
Guineenſe trifoliatum ſerratum ſcabium, from its being tri- 
foliate, and having rough and ſerrated leaves. This 
ſomewhat reſembles the hoary trifoliate African ſumach 
of Plukenet; but it differs in this, that its leaves are 
edged with prickles, whereas thoſe of Plukenet's kind 
are only deeply ſinuated. The people of Guinea are 
rery fond of this, for its medicinal virtues z they give it 
25 2 reſtorative, boiled in water. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 232. 
ATARAXY, a teim much uſed by the Sceptics, and 
Ctaies, to denote that calmneſs, and tranquillity of 
mind, and that firmneſs of judgment, which ſets us 
tree from any agitations or emotions ariſing from ſelſ- 
opinion, and the knowledge we imagine ourſelves pot- 
ſeſſed of. 
Tune word is compounded of arap, but, and Ta&ts, 
e. 
In this atarazy, they ſuppoſed the ſovereign good, or 
lizhet!t bliſs in this life to conſiſt. 
ALAXY, a want of order or regularity. 
The word is compounded of the privative @, and Tag is, 
Aer. 
Ataxia is chiefly uſed in Medicine, where the order of 
the critical days, or other phanomena of a diſcaſe, are 
inverted. 
The plylicians have frequent recourſe to an ataxy, or 
urcgularity of the ſpirits, when at a loſs to account for 
any diſorder in the body. The ſpirits, Dr. Drake ob- 
ſerves, being always at hand, are forced to bear the 
blame of a thouſand things they are innocent of. 
ATCHE, in Commerce, a ſmall Glver coin, current in the 
Itates of the Grand Seignor, equal to about a third part 
of the Engliſh penny. 
The alche is the ſmalleſt coin uſed in Turky; where 
there is no copper money current, except in the pro- 
vince of Babylon. 
dome call the atche the little aſper : it is ſtamped like the 
2 * re Arabic characters. Three or four atches are 
my only given in exchange for the para. 
ATCHIE\ EMENT, in * the _ of arms of any 
perſon, or family, duly marſhalled, with its external 


or 
8 or ſupporters, helmet, wreath, creſt, and 
0, 


The word ; FOE 
e word is formed of the French, achevement, finiſhing, 
9/Ummation, perfection, 


8 — > 

2 oy thoſe uſually hung out on the fronts of houſes 

”* * ie death of ſome conſiderable perſon, now cor- 
We Called batchments, 


„na weapon among the Saxons, which ſeems to 


ave . 
ai been a hand-dart. The word comes from the 
UXON aeton 


to ft 
EI, \N 9 fling, or throw, and gar, a weapon. 


pieces, =D in Antiquity, a kind of comic and fatiric 
udicro 
cls gr 
dics a 


| ented on the Roman theatre ; ſomewhat leſs 
us than the farces 


WE and ſerious th 


nd tragedies, an the Greek and Latin come- 


ATELEIA, denotes an exem 


on the Engliſh ſtage, and yet] 


A T H 


The Atellane, or fabule Atellanæ of the Romans, an- 


/ ſwered to the ſatyræ among the Greeks. 


They were thus called from Atella, a city of Tuſcany, 
where ny were firſt repreſented ; and from whence, on 
account of their mirth and humour, they were introduced 
into Rome. But they became at length ſo licentious, 
_ impudent, that the ſenate was obliged to ſuppreſs 
them. 


ption from tribute, taxes, or 
other burdens. | 
ATeAud AuTpynud]or, is particularly uſed, in ſome 
Ancient Laws, for an exemption from offices, granted 
the Egyptian clergy by Conſtantius. 


ATH, ATHA, or ATHE, among our Anglo-Saxon an- 


ceſtors, ſignifies an oath, eſpecially that taken by way of 
purgation. 


In this ſenſe we meet with breaking of ath, privilege of 
ath, atha, and ordela. 


ATHAMADULET, or ATHEMADAULET, the prime, 


or chief miniſter in the Perſian empire. 

The athamadulet is much the ſame with the grand viſier 
in Turky; excepting that he has not the command of 
the army, which the viſier has. 

The athamadulet is great chancellor of the kingdom, pre- 
ſident of the council, ſuperintendant of the finances; 
and has the charge of all foreign affairs. He is in effect 
viceroy, or adminiſtrator of the kingdpm : he iſſues the 


. king's mandates, or orders, in this ſtyle, Bende derga 


ali il alia etmadaulet, that is, I, who am the ſupport of the 
power, the creature of this port, the higheſt of all ports, &c. 


ATHAMANTA, in Botany; ſee SP1GNEL, 
ATHANASIA, among the Ancient Phyſicians, an epithet 


given to a kind of antidotes, ſuppoſed to have the power 
of prolonging life, even to immortality. 

In the Auguitan diſpenſatory, we {till find a medicine 
under the appellation of athanaſia magna, commended 
againſt dyſenterics and hæmorrhages. 


ATHANASIA, in Botany, is uſed by ſome authors for 


TANZ. 


ATHANASIAN Creed. See CREED, TRINITY, and 


TRINITARIANS. 


ATHANATI, an order of ſoldiers among the ancient 


Perſians. 


The word is Greek, and ſignifies immortal; being com- 
pounded of the privative a, and Jevarog, death. 

The athanati were a body of cavalry, conſiſting of ten 
thouſand men, always complete, becauſe, when any 
one of them died, another was immediately put into 
his place.—It was for this reaſon that they were called 
athanati by the Greeks, by the Latins immortales. 


ATHANOK, in Chemiſtry, a large immoveable furnace, 


built of brick and earth, and covered with a tower at 
the top ; proper to maintain a temperate and equal de- 
gree of hcat, for a conſiderable time. 

The word athanor is borrowed from the Arabs, who call 
an oven ztanneron, from the Hebrew N. tannour, an 
oven, or furnace: whence, with the additional particle 
al, DDR, altannour, &c.— Others chooſe to derive 
the name from abarar®», immortal, becauſe of its dur- 
able fire. a 

The heat of the athaner is increaſed or diminiſhed by 
opening or ſhutting a regiſter. It is made to communicate 
its heat by tubes, or apertures, at the fide of the hearth, 
or fire-place, to ſeveral adjacent veſſels; by which 
means different operations are carried on at the ſame 
time. 

The athaner is alſo called piger Henricus, flow Harry; 
becauſe chiefly uſed in the flower operations; and be- 
cauſe, when once filled with coals, it keeps burning a 
long time; whence the Greeks call it aun, . d. 
giving no trouble, as it does not need to be continually 
attended. —It is alſo called the philoſophical furnace, or 
furnace of arcana ;, ſometimes uterus chymicus, or ſpagiricus, 
and, popularly, the tower furnace, furnus turritus. 

The /amp FURNACE, which is a true athanor, may be 


ſucceſsfully uſed in operations which do not require 
much heat. 


ATHEIST, a perſon who does not believe the exiſtence 


of a God, nor a Providence ; and who has no religion, 
true, or falſe. 


The word is derived from the privative a, and O2, 
Ged. 
In general, a man is faid to be an atheiſt, who owns no 
being ſuperior to nature, that is, to men, and the other 
ſenſible beings in the world. 
In this ſenſe, Spinoſa may be ſaid to be an atheiſt; and 
it is an impropriety to rank him, as the learned com- 
monly do, among deifts; ſince he allows of no other 
God beſide nature, or the univerſe, of which mankind 
makes a part; and there is no athe;/t but allows of the 
exiſtence of the world, and of his own exiſtence in 
particular. 

Plato 


— —— 


— — 
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ATHELING, among our Saxon anceſtors, was a title of 


A'THENA, in the Anent Phy/ic, a plaſter, or liniment, 


ATHEN#A, a feaſt of the ancient Greeks, held in ho- 


ATHENZEUM, in Antiquity, a public place wherein the 


ATHENATORIUM, among Chemifls, a thick glaſs cover, 


ATHENIPPUM, in the Ancient Phyfic, a collyrium, com- 


ATH 


Plato diftinguiſhes three kinds of atheiſir—Some, who 


deny, abſolutely, that there are any gods; others, who 
allow the exiſtence of gods, but maintain that they 
do not concern 3 with human affairs, and 
ſo deny a Providence; and others, who believe there 
are gods, but think they. are caſily appeaſed, and that 
they may remit the greateſt crimes for the ſmalleſt ſup- 
lication. 

— diſtinguiſh ſpeculative atheiſſe, or thoſe who are ſo 
from principle, and theory from practical atheiſts, whoſe 
wicked lives lead them to believe, or rather to wiſh, that 
there were no God. 

Cicero repreſents it as a probable opinion, that they 
who apply themſelves to the ſtudy of philefophy believe 
there are no gods. This muſt, doubtleſs, be meant of 
the academic philoſophy, to which Cicero himſelf was 
attached, and which doubted of every thing: on the 
contrary, the Newtomian philoſophers are continually re- 
curring to a Deity, whom they always find at the end 
of their chain of natural cauſes. Some foreigners have 
even charged them with making too much uſe of the 
. of a God in philsſophy, contrary to the rule of 

orace : 


Nec Deus interſit, niſi dignus vindice nodus. 


Among us, the philoſophers have been the principal ad- 
vocates for the exiſtence of a Deity. Witneſs the wri- 
tings of Sir Iſaac Newton, Boyle, Ray, Cheyne, Nieu- 
wentyt, &c. To which may be added divers others, 
who, though of the clergy (as was alſo Ray), yet have 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their philoſophical pieces, in 
behalf of the exiſtence of a God; e. gr. Derham, Bent- 
ley, Whiſton, Samuel and John Clarke, Fenelon, &c. 
So true is that ſaying of Lord Bacon, that though a 
ſmattering of philoſophy may lead a man into atheiſm, 
a deep draught will certainly bring him back again to 
the belief of a God and Providence. 


honour properly belonging to the heir apparent, or pre- 
ſumptive to the crown. 

The word is formed from the Saxon etheling, of ethel, 
noble. It is ſometimes alſo written adeling, edling, 
ethling, and etheling. 

King Edward the Confeffor, being without iſſue, and 
intending to make Edgar, to whom he was great uncle 
by the mother's fide, his heir, firft gave him the ho- 
nourable appellation of Atheling. 

Antiquaries obſerve, that it was frequent among the 
Saxons to annex the word ling or ing to a Chriſtian name, 
to denote the ſon, or younger; as Edmundling, for the 
ſon of Edmund; Edgaring, for the fon of Edgar: on 
which footing ſome have thought Atheling might pri- 
marily import the ſon of a nobleman, or prince.—But, 
in 2 Atheling, when applied to the heir of the 
crown, ſeems rather to denote a perſon endowed with 
noble qualities, than the ſon of a nobleman, and cor- 
reſponds to the nobilis Czar among the Romans. 


commended againſt wounds of the head and nerves, of 
which we find deſcriptions given by Oribaſius, Alius, 
and Agineta. 


nour of Minerva, who was called Abun. 
'Cheſe were afterwards called PAN ATUEN TA. 


profeſſors of the liberal arts held their aſſemblies, the 
rhetoricians declaimed, and the poets rehearſed their 
verſes. | 

The word is derived from Athens, a learned city, where 
many of theſe aſſemblies were held; or from the name 
of Pallas, Ahnen, goddeſs of Science; intimating, that 
Athenæum was a place conſecrated to Pallas, or ſet apart 
for the exerciſes over which ſhe preſides, 

The Athenæa were built in form of amphitheatres; and 
were all encompaſſed with ſeats, which Sidonius calls 
cunei. 

The three moſt celebrated Athenæa were thoſe at Athens, 
at Rome, and at Lyons; the ſecond of which, accord- 
ing to Aurelius Victor, was built by the emperor 
Adrian. 


placed on a cucurbit, having a ſlender umbo, or promi- 
nent part, which enters like a ſtopple, within the neck 
of the cucurbit. 


mended againſt divers diſeaſes of the eyes; thus deno- 
minated from its inventor Athenippus. 

Its deſcription is given by Scribonius Largus, and by 
Gorræus after him. 

Galen mentions another athenippum, of a different com- 
poſition, by which it appears, this was a denomination 


| 


4 


common to ſeveral collyriums. | 


AT L 


ATHERINA, in 7h:byology, a name given by Rondeles 
and ſome other authors, to the hepſerus, or an "etins, 
ſmall fiſh, common on the ſhores of the Medite;,,. g 
but by Bellonius appropriated to a fiſh of a diberent nb 
It is of the order of abdominales in the Linnæan a 2 
ment, and comprehends two ſpecies, viz. the "Ange. 
and menidia; the latter of which is found 1010 
freſh waters of Carolina, and is called by — 

3 


filver-fiſh. 

ATHEROMA, in Medicine, a kind of tumour, of , 
conſiſtence, without pain, or diſcolouring the flies py 
The atherema is contained in a cy/tis, or membr 
bag; and does not give way when touched vith & 
finger, nor retain any dent after preſſure, N 
The atherema is thus called from abnpa, a kind of 
or pulp, which the matter of this tumour reſemble,” 
It is near akin to the meliceres and featoma ; and is _ 
like them, by ſection. P 

ATHLETE, in Antiquity, perſons of ſtrength and agil 
diſciplined to perform in the public games, bu, 
The word is formed from ab, certamen, wnjt. 
whence alſo abxer, the prize, or reward adjudged the 
victor. s 
Under athlete were comprehended wreſtlers, boxer; 
runners, leapers, throwers of the difk, and thoſe p. 
tiſed in other exerciſes, exhibited in the Ohne 
Pythian, and other ſolemn ſports ; for the conquerors 
in which, there were eſtabliſhed prizes. 

From the five uſual exerciſes, the athlete were alſo dend. 
minated +&y[a8o:, and by the Latins guinguertizne; ; at 
leaſt ſuch as profeſſed them all. ; 

ATHLETIC crown; fee CRown. 

ATHLETIC habit, denotes a ſtrong hale conſtitution of 
body, which was the object the athletæ aimed at, and to 
which their diet correſponded. 

ATHLETIC weight ; fee WEIGHT. 

ATHLIPTOS, in Medicine, from à negative, and g., 
to preſs. Uncompreſſed aJIaia]> eg. as Galen ſays, 
is an expreſſion uſed by ſome to ſignify the approach ct 
a ſeveriſh paroxyſm without compreſſions. 

ATHLOTHETA, in Antiguity, an officer appointed to 
ſuperintend the public games, and adjudge the prizes. 
The athlotheta was the ſame with what was otherwiſe 
called efymneta, brabeuta, agonarcha, agonotheta, &c. 

ATHNACH, the name of one of the principal of the 
Hebrew AccenTs, which ſerves not only to regulate 
the voice, but to diſtinguiſh the numbers of a ſentence, 
whence its name athnach, i. e. reſpiratio: on this ac- 
count it is called King and parſe, and anſwers to our 
colon, and fometimes to a note of interrogation : it 13 
marked under a letter thus (). 

ATHWART, in Navigation, is ſynonymous with acrols 
the line of the courſe. 

ATHWART the fore-/v2t, is a phraſe that denotes the flight 
of a cannon- ball from one ſhip acroſs the courſe of an- 
other, to intercept the latter, and oblige her to ſhorten 
* that the former may come near enough to examine 

er. 

ATHWART-hauſe, expreſſes the ſituation of a ſhip, when 
ſhe is driven by wind or tide, or any other accident, 
acroſs the fore-part of another. 

ATHWART-/hips, reaching acroſs ſhips from one ſide to 
the other. 

ATIA ; ſee Op10 et ATIA. 

ATIBAR ; thus the inhabitants of the kingdom of Gago, 
in Africa, call gold-duſt ; from which word the Euro- 
peans, and eſpecially the French, have compoſed the 
word tibir, which alſo ſignifies gold-duſt among thode 

Who trade in that commodity. 

ATINGA Gvacu Mucu, in La the name of a Þri- 

ſilian bird of the ſtarling kind. It reſembles the thruſh 
in ſize. See Tab. of Birds, Ne 31. 

ATIZOE, in the writings of the Ancient Naturalfis, ? 
name of a ſtone uſed in the conſecration and anoinüdg 
of kings. Pliny deſcribes it to have been of a lenticular 
figure, and of the ſize of three fingers, of a bright fl. 
very colour, and of a pleaſant ſmell. He ſays it vP 
ſound in India, and in ſome other places. Agric04 Þ 
of opinion, it was a kind of bitumen. 

ATLANTIC Ocean; ſee Oct an. 


ATLANTIDES, in A/tronomy, a denomination given e 
Iſo 2 N 
* * 1 ſed [2 
giliæ. They are thus called, as being _ gl 15 


among the moderns, concerning its p oy 
The Atlantis took its name from Atlas, Neptune a 
| ſon, who, they tell us, ſucceeded his father in 


verument of it, The 


AT IL 


ſt diſtinct account of this celebrated country is 


The mo 

ven us 
in a few 
« large 


in Plato's Timzus and Critias; which amounts, 
words, to what follows. The Atlantis was a 
iſland in the Weſtern ocean, ſituate before, or 
« oppoſite to, the ſtreights of Gades. Out of this 
« if|and there was an eaſy paſſage into ſome others, 
« which lay near a large continent, exceeding all Eu- 
« rope and Aſia, Neptune ſettled in this iſland, which 
« he diſtributed amon his ten ſons: to the youngeſt 
« fell the extremity of the iſland called Gadir, which in 
« the language of the Compare ſignifies fertile, or abun- 
« dant in ſpeep- The deſcendants of Neptune reigned 
« here from father to ſon, for a great number of gene- 
« rations, in the order of Em gg during the 
« ſpace of 9000 years. ey alſo poſſeſſed ſeveral 
« other iſlands 3 and paſſing into Europe and Africa, 
« ſubdued all Lybia as far as Egypt, and all Europe to 
„% Alia Minor. At length the iſland ſunk under water; 
« and, for a long time afterwards, the ſea thereabouts 
« was full of flats and ſhelves.” 

The learned Rudbeck, proſeſſor in the univerſity of 
Upſal, in an expreſs treatiſe, intitled, Atlantica, five 
Manheim, maintains, very ſtrenuouſly, that Plato's 
Atlantis is Sweden and Norway; and attributes to his 
country, whatever the ancients have ſaid of their Atlantis, 
or Atlantic iſland.— Others will have America to be the 
Atlantis; and hence infer, that the new world was not 
unknown to the ancients : but what Plato ſays, does by 
no means ſupport this ſuppoſition, America ſhould ra- 
ther ſeem to be the vaſt continent beyond the Atlantis, 
and the other iſlands mentioned by Plato, 

Kircher, in his Mundus Subterrancus; and Beckman, 
in his Hiſtory of Iflands, chap, 5. advance the moſt 
probable opinion.——The Atlantis, according to them, 
was a large iſland which extended from the Canaries to 
the Azores; and theſe iſlands are the remains thereof 
not ſwallowed up by the ſea. 
ATLANTIS, Netw, is the name of a fictitious, philoſophical 
commonwealth, of which a deſcription has been given 
by lord Bacon. 

The New Atlantis is ſuppoſed to be an iſland im the 
South-ſea, to which the author was driven, in a voyage 
from Peru to Japan. I he compoſition is an ingenious 
fable, formed after the manner of the Utopia of Sir 
Thomas More, or Campanclla's City of the Sun. Its 
chief deſign is to exhibit a model or deſcription of a col- 
lege, inſtituted for the interpretation of nature, and the 
production of great and marvellous works, for the benc. 
fit of men, under the name of Solomon's houſe, or the 
college of the ſix days work. I hus much, at leaſt, is 
finiſhed ; and with great beauty and magniſicence. The 
author propoſed alſo a frame of laws, or of the belt ſtate 
or mould of a commonwealth. But this part is not 
executed. Bac. Works, tom. iii. p. 235. 

ATLAS, in Geography, a celebrated mountain in Africa, 
which is ſo high, that it ſeems to bear the heavens. 
Hence the fable, in which Atlas, the king of this coun- 
try, is ſaid to bear the heavens on his ſhoulders: thus 
he is repreſented in the famous ſtatue at the Farneſe 
palace at Rome, 

Arras, in ArchiteFure, is a name given to thoſe figures, 
or half-figures of men, ſometimes uſed inſtead of co- 
lumns, or pilaſters; to ſupport any member of axchi- 
tecture, as a balcony, or the like. 

Theſe are otherwiſe called TELAMONES. 

ATLAS, in Anatomy, the name of the firſt vertebra of the 
neck, which ſupports the head, See Tab, Anat, (Ofteol.) 


fir. 6. 

The atlas has no ſpinal apophyſes ; becauſe the motions of 
the head do not turn on this vertebra, but on the ſecond. 
As it is obliged to turn about as often as the head moves 
round, had there been any ſpinal apophyſes, it wauld 


tenſion of the head, It is alſo of a finer and firmer tex- 
ture than the other vertebræ; and differs farther from 
them, in that thoſe receive at one end, and are received 
at the other ; whereas this receives at both extremes; for 
two eminences of the occiput are inſertgd within its two 
upper cavities, which makes its articulation with the 
ead: and, at the ſame time, two other eminences of 
e ſecond vertebra are received within its two lower 
1 by means of which they are articulated together. 
LAS is a ſo a title given to books of univerſal geogra- 
pay, containing maps of the known parts of the world; 
as if they were viewed from the top of that celebrated 
yountain, which the ancients eſteemed the higheſt in 
e world; or rather on account of their holding the 
Whole world like Atlas. i 


as, in Commerce, a filk ſattin manufactured in the 
Eaſt Indies, g 
© muſt be owned that the manufacture of theſe ſilks is 


Wer. 1 eſpecially af the flowered atlaſſes; in which 


ave incommoded the motion of the muſcles in the ex- 


* 


the gold and lk are worked together in ſuch a manner, 
as no workman in Europe can imitate : yet they are far 
from having that fine gloſs and luſtre; which the French 
know how to give their ſilks. 

In the Chineſe manufactures of this ſort, they gild 
paper on one fide with leaf gold, then cut it into long 

ips, and weave it into their ſilks; which makes them 
with very little coſt look very rich and fine. The fame 
long lips are twiſted or turned about ſilk threads ſo arti- 
ficially, as to look finer than gold thread, though it be 
of no great value. | 

ArLAs, a ſpecies of beetle. 

ATMOSPHERE, an appendage of our earth; conſiſting 
of a thin, fluid, elaſtic ſubſtance, called air, which 
ſurrounds the terraqueous globe to a conſiderable height, 
gravitates towards its centre, on its ſurface, is carricd 
along with it round the fun, and partakes of all its mo- 
tions both annual and diurnal. | 
17 atmoſphere is uſually underſtood the whole maſs, or 
aſſemblage of ambient air: though, among ſome of the 
more accurate writers, the atmſphere is reſtrained to that 
part of the air next the earth, which receives vapours 
and exhalations, and refraQs the rays of light. 

The farther or higher ſpaces, though perhaps not 
wholly deſtitute of air, are ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed by 4 
finer ſubſtance called ether, and are hence called ether ial 
regions. 

The word is formed of Jus, voprur, and ogra, 4 
ſphere. See Err and Heavens. And for the na- 
ture, conſtitution, properties, and different ftates and 
uſes of the atmoſphere, fee the article Aix. 

A late eminent author conſiders the atmoſphere as a large 
chemical veſſel, wherein the matter of ail the kinds of 
ſublunary bodies is copiouſly floating; and thus expoſed 
to the continual action of that immence ſurface the ſun ; 
whence proceed innumerable operations, ſublimations, 
ſeparations, compoſitions, digeſtions, fermentations, 

utrefactions, &c. 

Ve have a large apparatus of inſtruments, contrived for 
indicating and meaſuring the ſtate and alterations of the 
atmoſphere; as ANEMOMETERS, BARYMETERS, HY- 
GROMETERS, MANOMETERS, THERMOMETERS, &c. 
The atmeſyhere infinuates itſelf into all the vacuitics of 
bodies; and thus becomes the great ſpring of molt of 
the mutations here below; as GENERATION, COURRUPa 
TION, DISSOLUTION, &c. 

It is one of the great diſcoveries of the modern philoſo- 
phers, that the ſeveral motions attributed by the ancients 
to a ſuga vacui, are really owing to the PRESSURE of the 
atmoſphere, 

Galileo, having obſerved that there was a certain ſtand. 
ard altitude, beyond which no water could be elevated 
by pumping, took an occahonyfrom thence to call in 
queſtion the doctrine of the ſchools, which gfcribed the 
aſcent of water in pumps, to the %% vacui, and in the 
room thereof he happily ſubſtituted the hypotheſis of the 
air's preſſure and gravitation. It was to him, indeed, 
little 12 than an hypotheſis, ſince it had not then 
thoſe confirmations from experiments, which were aſter. 
wards found out by his ſchojar Torricellius, and othcr 
ſucceeding philoſophers, particularly Mr. Boyle. 

ATMOSPHERE, the elefricty of it, Belide thoſe large 
quantities of the electric matter, with which the clouds 
are charged in a thunder-ſtorm, it has been obferved, 
firſt by M. Monnier in 1752, and afterwards repeatedly 
and with peculiar attention by others, that the armoſphere 
is ſeldom or ever wholly deſtitute of the electrical fluid ; 
but the quantity 1s moſt conſiderable, and may moſt ca- 
ſily be drawn from the air, when it is in its drieſt ſtate, 
A perſon electriſied negatively may ſatisfy himſelf of 
this, by extending his ann in the open air, and preſent. 
ing a long ſharp needle with its point upwards; for the 
electric matter collected from the remoter air will ap- 
pear luminous, as it converges to the point of the needle. 
Mr. Canton's balls are likewiſe an excellent contrivance 
for the ſame purpoſe, and may be made uſe of, not 
only for determining the electricity of the atmeſphere in 
general, but the politive or negative quality of it. But 
there is no electrician, whoſe obſervations in this way 
have been conduQed with greater accuracy, and farther 
purſued, than S. Beccaria- From him we learn, that 
the atmoſphere diſcovers no ſigns of electricity in windy 
and clear weather, nor in moiſt weather without rain, 
nor when the ſky is covered with diſtinct and black 
clouds with a flow motion; but he always obſerved g 
moderate, though interrupted eleQricity, for the molt 
part of the poſitive kind, in a clear ſky when the weay 


e 

ther was xl any and in rainy weather withaut lightning, 
a little before the rain fell, and during the continuance 
of it, till the rain was almoſt over. And the electricity 
was ſtronger, as his rods were higher, and the ſtrings 
which were extended and inſulated in the open air were 
longer, 
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longer. Beccaria's Eſſay on Atmoſpheric Electricity, 
annexed to the Engliſh tranſlation of his Artificial 
Ele&t. p. 421, &c. See LIGHTNING, Rain, Va- 
POURS, &c. 

' ATMOSPHERE, figure of it. The atmoſphere envelops all 
parts of the ſurface of our globe; if therefore both 
the one and the other continued at reſt, and were not 
endowed with a diurnal motion round their axis, then 
the atmoſphere would be exactly ſpherical, according to 
all the laws of gravity; for all the points of the ſurface 
of a fluid in a ſtate of reſt, muſt be equally removed 
from its center. But the earth and the ambient at- 
moſphere are inveſted with a diurnal motion, which car- 
ries both the one and the other round their axis. As 
the different parts of the earth have a centrifugal force, 
the tendency of which .is more conſiderable, and that of 
the centripetal leſs, as the parts are more remote from 
the axis ; the figure of the atmoſphere muſt become an 
oblate ſpheroid ; becauſe the parts that correſpond to 
the equator, are farther removed from the axis, than 
the parts which correſpond to the poles. 

Beſides, the fizure of the atmoſphere muſt repreſent a 
ſpheroid, becauſe the ſun ſtrikes more directly the arr 
which encompaſſes the equator, and is comprehended 
between the two tropics, than that which pertains to the 
polar regions. Whence it follows, that the maſs of 
air, or part of the atmeſphere, adjoining to the poles, 
being leſs heated, cannot expand ſo much, nor reach ſo 
high. Nevertheleſs, as the ſame force which contri- 
butes to elevate the air, diminiſhes its prefſure on the 
ſurface of the earth, higher columns of it at or near the 
equator, all other circumſtances being the ſame, may be 
no heavier than thoſe that are lower at or near the poles. 

ATMOSPHERE, weight o/ it, Organical bodies are peculi- 
arly affected by this preſſure : to this, in part, plants 
owe their VEGETATION; and animals their RESPIRA- 
T1ON, CIRCULATION, NUTRITION, &c. 

To this alio we owe ſeveral conſiderable alterations in 
the animal ceconomy, with regard to health, life, dif- 
eaſe, &c. See Alk. 
And hence, a calculation of the preciſe quantity of this 
preſſure becomes a point worthy of attention —Our bo- 
dies, then, are equally preſſed on by the incumbent at- 
moſpbere; and the weight they ſuſtain is equal to a e 
der of air, whoſe baſe is equal to the ſuperficies of our 
bodies.—Now, a cylinder of air of the height of the at- 
moſphere, when greateſt, is known to be equal to a cylin- 
der of water of the ſame baſe, and 35 feet high; Or a 
er, of mercury 30 inches, as appears from the 
orricellian experiment; as alſo from the height to 
which water aſcends in pumps, ſyphons, &c. 
Hence it follows, that every ſoot ſquare of the ſurface of 
our bodies, is preſſed by a weight of air equal to 35 cu- 
bical feet of water, or 2304 cubical inches of mercury; 
and a cubical foot of water being found by experi- 
ment to weigh 624 pounds, the compaſs of a foot 
ſquare upon the ſurface of our bodies, ſuſtains a quan- 
tity of air equal to 21871 pounds; for 021 * 35 is 
22187 f: and fo many feet ſquare as the ſurface of our 
bodies contains, ſo many times 2187 + pounds does that 
body bear. * 
Hence, if a man's body contain 15 ſquare feet, which 
is ncar the truth, he will ſuſtain a weight equal to 
328124 pounds; which is above 14+ tons — the great- 
eſt load, or the weight of air when it is the heavieſt. 
Mr. Cotes has given us a computation of the weight of all 
the air which preſſes upon the whole ſurface of the earth. 
He finds this weight to be equal to that of a globe of lead 
of ſixty miles diameter. Ihe computation proceeds on 
theſe principles : 'I hat the weight of a column of air, 
reaching to the top of the atmoſphere, is moſt commonly 
equal to a column of water, having the ſame baſis, and 
the altitude of 34 feet; that the ſemi-diameter of the 
earth is equal to 20,949,655 feet; and that the ſpecific 
gravity of water is to that of lead as 1000 to 11,325. 
Cotes Hydroſt Lect. p. 112. 
By an eaſy calculation, ſuppoſing a column of mercury 
29 f feet high at the mean denſity of the atmoſphere, and 
one inch thick, to weigh 15 pounds, there will be a 
preſſure on every ſquare foot of 144 Xx 15 2 2160 pounds: 
on the ſurface of a body of 15 ſquare fect, 324c0lb or 
more than 14+ tons. And as the earth's ſurface contains 
in round numbers 200,009,000 ſquare miles, and every 
ſquare mile 27, 878, 400 ſquare feet; there muſt be 
5,575,680,000,000,000 ſquare feet on the earth's ſur- 
face; which multiplied by 2160 pounds, the preſſure 
on a ſquare ſoot, gives 12, 043, 468, 8oo, ooo, ooo, oco 
pounds for the pretture or weight of the whole at- 
moſphere. 
The difference of the weight of the air which our bodics 
ſuſtain at one time more than at another, is alſo very 
great. 
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will be ſeparated, and the heart on that account too be 


ways proportionable to the compreſſing weight by which 
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The whole weight of air which preſſes upon o a 
when the mercury is higheſt in the barometer, hee 
to 328124 pounds. Whence the difference deten 
greateſt and the leaſt preſſure of air upon our bogic 
may be proved to be equal to 32804 pounds. 
The difference of the air's weight, at different time b 


readily meaſured by the different height to which the 


mercury is raiſed in the barometer; and the greateſt v3. 


riation of the height of the mercury being three inche: 
a column of air of any aſſignable bale equal to the weigh: 
of a cylinder of mercury of the ſame baſe, and of the 1 
titude of three inches, will be taken off from the preſſure 
upon a body of an equal baſe, at ſuch times as the mer. 
cury is three inches lower in the barometer; ſo that ex 
inch ſquare of the ſurface of our bodies is preſſed upon 
at one time more than another, by à weight of air equal 
to the weight of three cubical * 5 of mercury, 
Now a cubical foot of water being 62 £ pounds, 2 cubical 
foot of mercury is 875 pounds = 5 grains; and 
as 8 grains are to a cubical foot, or 1728 cuticy 
inches, ſo are 2916 grains to one cubical inch; thereſote 
a maſs of mercury of a foot ſquare = 144 ſquare inches 
and three inches high, muſt contain 432 cubic; 
inches of mercury, which multiplied by 2916, the 
number of grains in a cubical inch of mercury, gives 
1259712 grains. And this weight does a foot ſquare of 
the ſurface of our bodies ſuſtain at one time more than 
at another. 

Suppoſe again the ſurface of the human body = 15 feet 
ſquare, then would the body ſuſtain at one time more 
than at another a weight = 15 X 12597 12 grains = 
18895680 grains = 3280 pounds 6 ounces, which is 
near 1+ ton. 

Hence, it is ſo far ſrom being a wonder, that we ſome. 
times ſuffer in our health by a change of weather, that it 
is the greateſt wonder we do not ſuffer oftener and 
more by iuch changes. For when we conſider, that our 
bodies are ſometimes preſſed upon by near aton and a 
half weight more than at another, and that the variation 
of the additional preſſure of m»ny pounds, is often very 
ſudden}; it is ſurpriſing that every tuch change does not 
entirely break the frame ot our bodies to pieces. 

In effect, the veſſels of our bodies being ſo much ſtrait 
ened, by an increaſed preflure, would ſtagnate the 
blood, and the circulation would quite ceaſe, if nature 
had not wiſely contrived, that, when the reſiſtance to 
the circulating blood is greateſt, the impetus by which 
the heart contracts ſhould be fo too. For, upon an in- 
creaſe of the weight of the air, the lungs will be more 
forcibly expanded, and thereby the blood will be more 
intimately 233 and divided, ſo that it becomes fitter 
for the more fluid ſecretions, ſuch as that of the nervous 
fluid; by which the HEART will be more ſtrongly con- 
tracted. And the blood's motion towards the ſurface of 
the body being obſtructed, it will paſs in greater quan- 
tity to the brain, where the preflure of the air is taken off 
by the cranium; upon which account alſo, more ſpirits 


more enabled to carry on the CIRCULATION, through 
all paſſable canals; whillt ſome others, towards the ſur- 
face, are obſtructed. 

The moſt conſiderable alteration made in the blood, up- 
on the air's greater or leſſer preſſure on the ſurface of our 
bodies, is its rendering the blood more or leſs compact, 
and making it croud into a leſs, or expand into a greater 
ſpace, in the veſſels which it enters. For the air con- 
tained in the blood always keeps itſelf in equilibrio with 
the external air that preſſes upon our bodies; and this 
it does by a conſtant ih to unbend itſelf, which is al- 


it was bent: ſo that if the compreſſion of weight of the 
circumambient air be ever fo little abated, the air con- 
tained within the blood unfolds its ſpring, and forces 
the BLOOD to take up a larger fpace than it did 
before, | 
The reaſon we are not ſenſible of this preſſure 1s ex- 
plained in the following manner by Borellus, De ot: 
nat. a grav. fac. prop. 29, & c. After ſaying that ſand, 
perfectly rammed in a hard veſſel, is not capable, b 
any means, of being penetrated or parted, not {uw 
by a wedge; and likewiſe that water, contained 1 4 
bladder compreſſed equally on all fides, cannot yield of 
give way in any part; he proceeds, “ In like on 
« within the {kin of an animal are contained a dive 7 
« of parts, ſome hard, as bones; others ſoft, as md 
« cles, nerves, membranes, &c. others fluid, as Abe 
* fat, &c. Now it is not poſſible the bones ſhow 1 
« broke or diſplaced in the body, unleſs the weigh 1 
&© heavier on one part than on another, as re 
« times ſee in porters. If the preſſure be ſubdiv10 0 
& ſo that it lie equally all around, upwards, downwards, 
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% and fideways, and no part of the ſkin be thercr 
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« therefrom ; it is evidently impoſſible any fracture or 


« luration ſhould follow. The ſame may be obſerved 
« of the muſcles and nerves z which, though ſoft, yet 
being compoſed. of ſolid fibres, do mutually ſuſtain 
« each other, and reſiſt the common weight. The 
« {ame holds of blood, and the other humours ; and as 
« water does not admit any manifeſt condenſation, ſo 
*« the animal humours contained in their veſſels may 
« ſuffer an attrition from an impulſe made in one or 
« more particular places, but can never be forced out 
« of their veſſels by an univerſal compreſſion.—It fol- 
« Jows, that as none of the parts undergo either ſepara- 
« tion, luxation, contuſion, or any other change of ſi- 
« tuation; it is impoſſible any ſenſe of pain ſhould en- 
« ſue, which can only be the effect of a ſolution of 
« continuity. This is confirmed by what we fee in 
60 DIVERS,” &c. 

The ſame is farther confirmed by Mr, Boyle; who, in- 
cluding a young frog in a veſſel half full of water, and 
intruding ſo much air as that the water might ſuſtain eight 
times the weight it otherwiſe would; yet the animalcule, 
notwithſtanding the great tenderneſs of its ſkin, did not 
ſeem to be at all affected thereby. 

For the effects of the removal of the preſſure of the at- 
moſphere, ſce AiR-pump.—PFor the caule of the variations 
in the weight and preſſure of the atmoſphere, ſee Bar o- 
METER» 

ATMOSPHERE, height of it, The height of the atmoſphere 
is a point about which the modern naturaliſts have been 
rery ſolicitous.— Had not the air an elaſtic power, but 
were it every where of the ſame denſity, from the ſur- 
face of the earth to the extreme limit of the atmoſphere, 
like water, which is equally denſe at all depths; it be- 
ing above obſerved, that the weight of the column of 
air, reaching to the top of the arm»ſphere, is equal to the 
weight of the mercury contained in the barometer ; and 
the proportion of weight likewiſe being known between 
equal bulks of air and mercury; it were eaſy to find the 
height of ſuch column, and conſequently that of the at- 
moſphere itſelf. — For a column of air, one inch high, be- 
ing to an equal column of mercury as 1 to 11200; it is 
evident, that 11200 ſuch columns of air, that is, a co- 
lumn of 933 feet high, is equal in weight to ane inch of 
mercury: and conſequently the 30 inches of mercury, 
ſuſtained in the barometer, require a column of air 
7990 feet highz whence the height of the atmoſphere 
would only be 27990 feet, or little more than hve 
Engliſh miles high. 

But the air, by 1ts elaſtic property, expands and con- 
tracts; and it being found by repcated experiments in 
England, France, and Italy, that the ſpaces it takes up, 
when compreiled by different weights, are reciprocally 
proportional to Woch weights themſelves; or, that the 


lows, that the air in the upper regions of the atms/phere, 
where the weight is ſo much leſs, muſt be much rarer 
than nearer the ſurface of the earth; and, conſequently, 
that the height of the atmeſpbere muſt be much greater 

than is above aſſigned. | 
Mr. Cotes, in his Hydroſtatical Lectures, lect, ix. has 
demonſtrated, in a very familiar and intelligible man- 
ner, that, if any number of diſtances from the ſurface of 
the earth be taken in an arithmetical progreſſion, the 
denſities of the air at thoſe diſtances will be in a geo- 
metrical progreſſion, Let xaax (Tab. Pneumatics, 
fg. 22.) repreſent a veſſel reaching from the ſurface of 
the earth as to the top of the atmoſphere xx; and let the 
ſide @x be divided into inches @ 6, be, cd, &c, and let 
the lines be, cl, dm, &c. be drawn parallel to aa. It 
15 evident that the air contained between theſe parallel 
lines becomes rarer as we aſcend, becauſe every aſcend- 
ing parallel ſucceſſively is preſſed by a leſs column of 
yperincumbent air than the next- below it. Suppoſe 
oO that the air 44 is every where uniſorm, but denſer 
2 che air bf, and fo upwards. Let the air / he re- 
_ into a leſs ſpace by Bg, ſo as to become of equal 
= ty with the -air 44, by making the ſpace 4% leſs 
2 * in the proportion that the air 61 is leſs denſe 
_ c ai 44. And let a ſimilar conſtruction be con- 
ued, fo as to reduce every inch breadth of air to the 
ame denſity with the air 24. The ſpaces 44, bg, cr, 
= wall evidently be as the denſities of the ſeveral 
_ * of Ar, at, bl, cm, &c. and the quantity or 
the : of the ſuperincumbent air belonging to cach of 
will Ka and reaching to the top of the atmoſphere, 
ke * ays be as the ſum of all the {paces ſituated above 
! 4 ce propoſed ; the quantity or weight being, by 
2 uction of the figure, as the ſpace which it 
Fore ur Since then the denſity of the air is as the 
of fa OR compreſſes it, and this force is the quantity 
hs P rr air, the denfitics of the air between 
and 94, 64 and c c and dm, Kc. are to gach 


ur takes up the leſs ſpace, the more it is preſſed: it fol- 
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other as the quantities of air above 24, b4, cl, Kc. u 


to the extremity of the atmoſphere. But theſe denſitics, 
by what we have already ſhown, are as the ſpaces 44, 
bq, er, &c. and the quantities of ſuperincumbent air 
are as the ſpaces xbBqritux, xcyritox, xdÞ5 tux, &c.; 
therefore the ſpaces ak, bg, cr, &c. are to each other 
reſpeQively as the ſpaces xbBgritvy, xiyritun, 
d nt ux, &c. Now the former ſpaces a #, bg, cr 
being the differences of the latter, and mutually pro- 
portional, are, by a well-known theorem in proportion, 


in a geometrical progreſſion; as the diſtances ab, ac, a 4 


are in an arithmetical progreſſion. And thus the denſi- 
ties of the air belonging to every one of the inches, con- 
tinued to the extremity of the atmoſphere, decreaſe in the 
ſame geometrical progreſſion; and every the leaſt vari. 
ation of altitude will cauſe the ſame proportional varia- 
tion of denſity in the air. As the rarity of the air is re- 
ciprocally as its denſity, we may conclude that if the 
diſtances from the earth increaſe in an arithmetical pro- 
greſſion, the different degrees of rarity of the air increaſe 
in a geometrical progreflion. Whence it is obvious, 
that the diſtances are every where proportional to the 
logarithms of the correſponding rarities. | 

This law was firſt oblerved and demonſirated by Dr. 
Halley, from the nature of the hyperbola; and after- 
wards by Dr. Gregory, by means of the Jozarithmic 
line. See Phil. T — No 181. or Abr. ibid. vol. ii, 

13. and Greg. Aſtron. lib. v. prop. 2. 

y this propoſition, having made two or three barome- 
trical obſervations of the rarity of the air at two or three 
different heights, it is eaſy to find its rarity at any other 
height, or the height correſponding to ary rarity ; and 
conſequently the altitude of the whole atmoſphere, ſup- 
poſing the utmoſt degree of rarity known, beyond which 
the air cannot go. g 
Upon theſe principles the following table is calculated; 
ſuppoſing firſt as a mean of the obſervaticns at the Puy 
de Domme in France, and thoſe on Snowdon-hill in 
Wales, that at the altitude of ſeven miles, the air is four 
times rarer than at the ſurface of the carth, 
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It might be cafily ſhewn, by purſuing the calculation in 
this table, that a cubic inch of tke air we breathe would 
be ſo much rarified at the altitude of 500 miles, that 
it would filFa ſphere equal in diameter to the orbit of 
Saturn. 

But it is to be obſerved, that theſe computations of the 
rarity of the atmoſphere, at different heights, are ſounded 
on this principle, that the denſity of the air is every 
where proportionable to the ſuperincumbent weight. 
And this rule holds true only upon the ſuppoſition, that 
the heat is uniform, at different diſtances from the 
earth; for if the air be hotter in one part than in an- 
other, the air will be mare rariſied in the hotter part, 
than it will be in the cooler, although preſſed by the 
ſame weight, or at the ſame altitude above the carth's 
ſurface, 

It muſt not be here omitted, that ſome obfervations made 
by Caſſini, and his aſſociates, ſeem to render this me- 
thod precarious, —In continuing the meridian line of the 
obſervatory at Paris, they meafured the altitudes of ſe- 
veral mountains with great accuracy; noting the height 
of the barometer at the top of each; and found, that 
the rarefactions of the air, as you aſcend from the level 
of the earth, are much greater than they ought to be, 
according to this proportion. 

SuſpeCting, therefore, the juſtneſs of the experiments, 
the Royal Academy made divers others, under great di- 
latations of air, far exceeding the rarities found on the 
tops of the mountains z the reſult whereof was, that wy 
*. 
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mated his opinion, that the condenſations of the at- 
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| ſreezing to boiling water, will be E.; and as it will be 


ol decreaſe in heat, and the barometer would fink by 


all exactly anſwered the proportion of the incumbent | 
weights. Whence it ſhould follow, that the higher air 
about the tops of mountains is of a different nature, and 
obſerves a different law from that near the earth. 

The reaſon hereof may be owing to the great quantity of 
groſs vapours and exhalations 192 more than there; 
which vapours being leſs elaſtic, and not capable of fo 
much rarefaction as the pure air above, the rarefactions 
of the pure air increaſe in a greater ratio than the 
weights diminiſh. —M, Fontenelle, however, from ſome 
experiments made by M. de la Hire, accounts for the 
phenomenon in a different manner; alledging, that the 
elaſtic power of air is increaſed by the admixture of hu- 
midity therewith z and conſequently, that the air near 
the tops of mountains, being moiſter than that below, 
becomes thereby more elaſtic, and rareſies in a greater 
ratio than naturally and in a drier {tate it would, But 
Dr. Jurin ſhews, that the experiments produced to ſup- 
port this ſyſtem are by no means concluſive. Append. 
ad Vareny Geograph. 

M. Bouguer likewiſe, in the Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris for the year 1753, inti- 


; 


moſphere did not obſerve the ſame law at different 
heights ; and endeavoured to account for the variation, 
by ſuppoſing that particles of air at different heights are 
poſſeſſed of unequal degrees of elaſticity. If this were 
the caſe, it would be impoſſible to apply the barometer 
to the menſuration of heights with any degree of cer- 
tainty. But M. De Luc has thewn, by his more accurate 
experiments, that this pretended inequality of ſpring in 
the particles of air does not ſubſiſt; and that its conden- 
ſations and dilatations follow the ſame law uniformly at 
all heights and in all climates, excepting only the ditter- 
ences that are cauſed by heat, and other local circum- 
ſtances. He has alſo given a rule for the meaſurement 
of heights by the barometer, deduced from a greater 
number of experiments, and much more accurate, than 
any hitherto publiſhed. In order to give the reader a 
juſt idea of the method which he purſued in inveſtigating 
and applying his rule, it is neceflary to obſerve, that the 
diiference of the elevation of any two places, will be as | 
the logarithm of the ratio of the denſities of the air at 
each; and ſince the denſity is every where as the com- 
preſſing force, and this again as the length of the co- 
lumn of quickſilver ſuſtaincd by it in ee the 
differc e of elevation will be as the logarithm of the 
ratio of the altitudes of the quickſilver at the ſame time 
in the two different ſtations, or as the difference of the 
tabular logarithms of the numbers by which theſe alti- 
tudes would be expreſſed in any given meaſure. 'I his is 
an obvious conſequence of the A of rarefaction already 
demonſtrated, waving the conſideration of the accelera- 
tive force of gravity, which may be conſidered as uni- 
form at any diſtances ſubject to obſcrvation and experi- 
ment. Premiſing this theorem, M. De Luc prepared a 
barometer of the ſyphon kind, as beſt adapted to correct 
the error ariſing from the repulſion of the quickſilver by 
the glaſs tube, by boiling the quickſilver after it was put 
into the tubc, and by other precautions, in order to 
purge it of air and moiſture; and in order to make pro- 
per allowances for the variations of the denſity of quick- 
ſilver by heat and cold, he provided two thermometers, 
one attached to the frame of the barometer itſelf, and 
the other made for being expoſed to the open air, in 
order to ſhew its degree of heat. That he might be 
able to judge of the allowance requiſite to be made for 
any variation of. heat or cold, he heated the air in his 
room, in the winter ſeaſon, to as great a degree as poſ- 
ſible, and noted the riſe of the barometer, owing to the 


— 
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heat, by means of which he reduced his obſervations 


diminution of its ſpecific gravity by beat; and he alſo 
obſerved the height of the thermometer, both before 
and after the room was heated. The barometer in this 
experiment was at 27 French inches; and he infers from 
it, that an increaſe of heat from freezing to that of boil- 
ing water, will raiſe the mercury in the barometer 6 
lines, or auth part of the whole. If the barometer is 
higher than 27 inches, the variation will increaſe in the 
ſame proportion; thereſore, calling the height of the 
barometer B, the whole riſe for an increaſe of heat from 


— 
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leſs for a leſs difference of beat, ik the number of de- 
grees on the thermometer between boiling and freezing 
water be called K, and the riſe of the thermometer 
from any given point be called H, the correſpondent 


riſe of the barometer will be „ K by the increaſe of 


54 
heat from the given point by the number of degrees H. 
If the heat decreaſed, then 11 would ſignify the degrees 
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— X K M. De Luc made the fixed temperature of 


of the barometer, 4th of the interval fro ; 
boiling water above the given point; and ir = Fw. 10 


meter was higher than this degree, he lende 


= * if it was lower, he added it to che obſerveq 


altitude of the barometer ; and thus obtaine 

height of the barometer, ſuch as it would 8 
the denſity of its quickſilver had been the fame 33 1 
{wers to the fixed degree of temperature. He thus 5 
rected the heights of his barometer, at the bottom at 
at the top of a bill, ſor the particular degree of beat i 
dicated by the thermometer attached to the — 
at each ſtation; and theſe corrected heights he — 
uſe of in his ſubſequent calculations. The two altitude; 
of the barometer are repreſented by B and 5 md the 
logarithms. of theſe quantities are taken in the four firſt 
places of figures after the charaReriſtic, or by conſider 
ing the remaining figures as decimals; C is aflumed to 
repreſent the mean height of a thermometer, expoſed to 
the air at the top and bottom of the hill, the freezin 
point being o, and that of boiling water 80; and M. bs 
Luc finds, by his experiments, that the height of the 
hill will be given in French toifes, when C is 162, b 
imply taking the difference of the logarithms of the 
heights of the barometer, or it will be equal to log, B 
— log. &; and in any other degree of heat, it will be 
greater or leſs in proportion as the rarity ot the air is 
greater or leſs than in the fixed temperature; or 
greater or leſs by zxx3th part of the whole for every 4 
gree of the thermometer reckoned from the fixed tem. 
perature 164. And therefore the height of the hill 
will be exprefſed in French meaſure by this formuls, 
log. B — log. 4 + log. B— log. b x jane 4 
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C — 1642 
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Mr. Maſkelyne and Dr. Horſley have reduced this 
fermula to Englith meaſure, to the ſcale of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer, and likewiſe to thermometers of different 
ſcales Dr. Horſley has evinced the agreement of M. 
De Luc's concluſions with the geometrical theory of the 
atmoſphere founded on the law of gravitation. 'The rule 
reſulting from the /ermula adapted to Fahrenheit's ther- 
mometer, is thus expreſſed by Mr. Malkelyne in com- 
mon language: Take the difference of the tabular lo- 
garithms of the obſerved heights of the barometer, at 
the two ſtations, conſidering the four firſt figures exclu- 
five of the index as wholc numbers, and the remaini 
figures as decimals ; ſubtract or add th of the dit 
fcrence of the altitude of the Fahrenheit's thermometer, 
attached to the barometer at the two ſtations, as it was 
higheſt at the lower or upper ſtation ; and thus you will 
have the height of the upper {tation above the lower, in 
Englith fathom, nearly. This height may be corrected 
by the following proportion : as 449 is to the difference 
of the mean altitude of Fahrenheit's thermometer ex- 
poſed to the air at the two ſtations from 40, ſo is the 
height of the upper ſtation found nearly to the correc 
tion, which is to be added or ſubtracted, as the mean 
altitude of the thermometer was higher or lower than 
40“; and the ſum or difference will give the true 
height of the upper ſtation above the lower in Engliſi 
2 : and multiplying by 6, it will be had in Engliſh 
cet. 
The rule adapted to partieular ſcales will be as follows: 
From or to the difference of the tabular logarithms, 3 
in the former caſe, ſubtract or add the difference of the 
altitude of the thermometer of a particular ſcale, 2. 
tached to the barometer, at the two ſtations, as it was 
higheſt at the lower or upper ſtation ; the difference dt 
ſum will give the height nearly, in Engliſh fathom : 
then ſay, as 1000 is to the ſum of the altitudes of the 
thermometer of a particular ſcale expoſed to the alt ® 
both ſtations, ſo is the height of the upper tation gbore 
the lower, already found, to a fourth quantity hie 
added or ſubtracted, as the aforeſaid ſum of the alt 
tudes of the thermometer is poſitive or negative, 

ive the true height in fathom ;z and multiplying by 6 
in Engliſh feet. 
M. De Luc found that the height of the atmoſphert, ſup» 
polmg its limits where the mercury in the barometl' 
would itand only at one line, and the thermometer d 
cating © in his ſcale, 179 in that of Reaumur, and! 
70 in Fahrenheit's, is 25103, 450 toiſes, or 11 lege. 
and 3 toiſes: and in the ſame circumſtances, i ** 
mercury in the barometer ſunk to 0 of a line, archer 


of that part of the atmoſphere would be 35105545 M. De 


log B — log. b X 1 + 
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De Luc's Recherches ſur les Modifications de I 
X |, ii. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixiv. part i. 
See e ag brag a a 

ire, after Kepler, has recourſe to the more 
13 of aſcertaining the height of the a. 
moſpbere3 viz. from the conſideration of the CREPUs- 
CULA. : 
rom the obſervations of aſtronomers, of the 
4 ya of eoilicht, and of the magnitude of the ter- 
feral ſhadow in lunar eclipſes, that the effect of the 
— here to reflect and intercept the light of the ſun, is 
— to the altitude of between 40 and 50 miles. So 
far then we may be certain that the atmoſphere reaches; 
and at that altitude we may collect, from what has been 
4 already ſaid, that the air is above 10,000 times rarer than 
at the ſurface of the earth. How much further the at- 
moſphere may extend, we are altogether ignorant. Cotes's 


ſt. Lect. p. 123 and 125. 
112 by altronomers, that when the ſun is 18* 


tmoſphere, VO 
— 20 and 30. 
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0 below the horizon, we begin or ceaſe to ſee the Tw1- 
0 LIGHT : now the ray whereby we ſce it can be no other 
8 than a horizontal line, or a tangent to the earth in the 
e lace where the obſerver is; but this ray cannot come 


directly from the ſun, which is under the horizon; and 
muſt therefore be a ray reflected to us by the laſt inner 
and concave ſurface of the atmoſphere, We are to ſup- 
poſe that the ſun, when 189 below the horizon, emits 
a ray which is a tangent to the earth, and ſtrikes upon 
this laſt ſurface of the atmoſphere, and is thence reflected 
to our eye, being ſtill a tangent, and horizontal, —If 
there were no atmoſphere, there would be no CREPUSCU- 
LUM; and conſequently, if the atmoſphere were not ſo 
high as it is, the crepuſculum would begin and end when 
the ſun is at a leſs diſtance from the horizon than 18®, 
and contrarily.— Hence we gather, that the largeneſs of 
the arch, by which the ſun is depreſſed when the cre- 
puſculum begins or ends, determines the height of the 
atmoſphere. We are to note, however, that 32“ mult be 
ſubtracted from the arch of 189 for the refraction which 
raiſes the ſun ſo much higher than he would be; and 
167 more for the height of the upper limb of the ſun, 
which is ſuppoſed to ſend the ray above his centre, 
which is ſuppoſed to be 18® low. The remaining arch, 
therefore, which determines the height of the atmoſphere, 
is only 17 12”. 
Two rays, one direct, and the other reflected, but both 
tangents to the earth, muſt neceſſarily meet in the at- 
moſphere at the point of reflexion, and comprehend an 
arch between them of 17® 12/, whereof they are tan- 
gents, —Hence it follows, from the nature of the circle, 
that a line drawn from the centre of the earth, and cut- 
ting the arch in two, will go to the point of concurrence 
of thoſe two rays; and as it is eaſy to find the exceſs of 
this line above the ſemidiameter of the earth, which is 
known, it is eaſy to find the height of the atmoſphere, 
which is only that exceſs.—On this principle M. De la 
Hire diſcovers the height of the atmoſphere to be 37223 
fathoms, or near 17 French leagues. The ſame method 
was alſo made uſe of by Kepler, who only rejected it, 
| becauſe it gave the height of the atmoſphere 20 times 
reater than he otherwiſe allowed it. 
t muſt be added, that in this calculus the direct and re- 
flected rays are ſuppoſed to be right lines; whereas, in 
fact, they are curves, formed by the perpetual refraction 
| the fays undergo in paſſing through a ſeries of different 
denſities of air. Computing then upon them, as two ſi- 
milar curves, or rather as a ſingle curve, one extreme 
Whereof is a tangent to the earth; its vertex, equally 
diſtant from both the extremes, determines the height of 
the atmoſphere ; which, therefore, will be found ſome- 
What lower than in the former caſe the point of con- 
currence of two right lines, which are here only tan- 
gents to the curve, the one at one end, and the other at 
other, being higher than the vertex of the curve. 
n this way, M. De la Hire finds the atmoſphere 
30362 fathoms, 
Seienc. an. 1913. p. 71. See REFk..CTION, Kc. 
© atmoſphere has a refractive power, which is the cauſe 
of many phenomena. Alhazen the Arabian, who lived 
about A. D. 1100, ſeems to have been more inquiſitive. 
nto the nature of refraction than the preceding writers. 
— 22 Alhazen, nor his follower Vitellio, knew 
5 y taing of its juſt quantity, which was not known to 
ty tolerable degree of exactneſs, till Tycho Brahe, 
Nee incredible diligence, ſettled it. 
ro ar i bag nor Kepler, diſcover in what manner 
thought ches * refracted by the atmoſphere. Tycho 
Po refraction was chiefly cauſed by denſe va- 
u. cry near the earth's ſurface. Kepler placed the 
cauſe wholl 


to be 1 the top of the atmoſphere, which he took 


litude to be 
tthe true conſtitution of the denſity of the atmoſphere, 
29, 


L. I. Ne 


or 16 leagues. Hiſt. de ' Acad. Roy. 


niy denſe z and thence he determined its al- 
little more than that of the higheſt mountains. | 
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deduced afterwards from the Torricellian experiment, 
afforded a juſter idea of theſe refractions, eſpecially after 
it appeared, by a repetition of M. Lowthorp's experi- 
ment, that the air's refractive power is proportionable to 
its denſity, 

By this variation of the air's denſity, a ray of light, in 
paſſing through the atmoſphere, is continually refrated 
at every point, and thereby deſcribes a curve, and not a 
ſtraight line, as it would have done were there no at- 
moſphere, or were its denſity uniform. 

This refractive power of the atmoſphere increaſes the alti- 
titude of the ſtars, and contracts their intervals; it alſo 
cauſes the ſun and moon to appear of an oval figure, 
when near the horizon. But it is to be obſerved, that 
the horizontal moon appears oval but rarely, eſpecially 
in the evenings of warm weather, the refractions being 
then ſmaller, Vid. Smith's Optics. See alſo Ru- 
FRACTION. 

The atmoſphere, or air, has alſo a reſſective power; and 
this power is the cauſe that enlightens objects ſo uni- 
formly on all ſides. The abſence of this power would 
occaſion a ſtrange alteration in the appearances of things, 
their ſhadows would be ſo very dark, and their ſides en- 
lightened by the ſun ſo very bright, that, probably, we 
could ice no more of them than their bright halves; ſo 
that, for a view of the other halves, we mult turn them 
half round, or, if immoveable, muſt wait till the ſun 
could come round upon them. Such a pellucid unre- 
flective atmoſphere would indeed have been very commo- 
dious for aſtronomical obſervations upon the courſe of 
the ſun and planets among the fixed ſtars, viſible by day 
as well as by night; but then ſuch a ſudden tranſition 
from darkneſs to light, and from light to darkneſs im- 
mediately, upon the riſing and ſetting of the ſun, with- 
out any twilight, and even upon turning from or to the 
ſun at noon-day, would have been very inconvenient 
and offenſive to our eyes. 

Thus, though the atmoſphere is greatly aſliſtant to the il- 
lumination of objects, yet it muſt alſo be obſeryed, that 
it ſtops a great deal of light. By M. Bouguet's experi- 
ments, it ſeems that the light of the moon is frequently 
2000 times weaker in the horizon, than at the altitude 
of 66 degrees; and that the proportion of her lights at 
the altitudes of 66 and 19 degrees, is about 3 to 2. The 
lights of the ſun muſt bear the ſame proportion to each 
other at thoſe heights ; which M. Bouguer made choice 
of, as being the meridian heights of the ſun, at the 
ſummer and winter ſolſtices, in the latitude of Croilic 
in France. Smith's Optics, Rem. gg. 

It bas been faid that a ray of light, paſſing through the 
atmoſphere, deſcribes a curve. M. De la Hire took great 
pains to demonſtrate, that, ſuppoſing the denſity of the 
atmoſphere proportional to its weight, this curve is a 
cycloid : and he fays, that if the ray be a tangent to the 
atmoſphere, the diameter of its generating circle will be 
the height of the atmoſphere; and that this diameter in- 
creaſes, till at laſt, when the rays are perpendicular, it 
becomes infinite, or the circle degenerates into a right 
line. This reaſoning ſuppoſes that the ſurface of the 
atmoſphere is a plane; but ſince it is a curve, he obſerves 
that theſe cycloids become in fact epicycloids. Her- 
mannus has detected the error of M. De la Hire, and 
ſhewn that this curve is infinitely extended, and has an 
aſymptote : and Dr. Brook Taylor obſerves, that this 
curve is one of the moſt intricate and perplexed that can 
well be propoſed. Method. Increm. p. 168, &c. 

This ingenious author computes the refractive power of 
the air to be to the force of gravity at the ſurface of the 
earth, as 320 millions to 1. 

F. De Lana thought he had contrived an gerenautic ma- 
chine for navigating the atmoſphere : Sturmius, who 
examined it, declared it not to be impracticable: but 
Dr. Hook was of a different opinion, and detected the 
fallacy of the contrivance. Roger Bacon long before 
propoſed ſomething of the ſame kind. The great ſecret 
of this art, is to contrive an engine ſo ſar lighter than 
air, that it will raiſe itſelf in the atmoſphere, and together 
with itſelf, buoy up and carry men with it. The prin- 
ciple on which it is to be effected, is by exhauſting the 
air of a very thin and light, yet firm, metalline veſſel, 
with an air-pump. 

But the hopes of ſucceſs in, ſuch an enterprize will ap- 
pear very ſmall, if it be conſidered, that if a globe were 
to be formed of braſs, of the thickneſs only of x7, of an 
inch, that globe muſt be above 277 feet in diameter to 
ſwim in the air; and if, as De Lana ſuppoſes, the dia- 
meter of the globe were but 25 feet, the thickneſs of 
the metal could not exceed 4, of an inch. Vid. Herman, 
Phoronom. p. 158. 

ATMOSPHERE, lunar. — The moon was formerly thought 
to be ſurrounded, like the earth, with a changeable at- 
moſphere; but this is juſtly denied by modern aſtrono- 
mers, who, in watching the moon's appulſe to any ſtar 
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her way, have found that the ſtar retains its full bright-, 
neſs till the inſtant of its being hid by the edge of the 
moon : whereas, if the moon were ſurrounded with 
an atmoſphere, the ſtar (ſeen through it) would appear 
to grow dimmer and dimmer, as the moon came 
nearer and nearer to it, becauſe it would be gra- 
dually ſeen through parts of her atmoſphere more and 
more denſe, as they muſt be, the nearer they are to the 
moon. 

For the reality of the atmoſpheres of the other planets, 
ſee PLANET. 

For the atmoſpheres of comets, and the ſun, ſee ComET, 
Sun, MacuLz, and ZoDIACAL light. 

ATMOSPHERE of ſolid or conſiſtent bodies, is a kind of ſphere 
formed by the effluvia, or minute corpuſcles, emitted 
from them, 

Mr. Boyle endeavours to ſhew that all bodies, even the 
hardeſt and moſt coherent, as gems, &c. have their 
atmoſpheres. See GEM. 

ATMOSPHERE, in Electricity, denotes that medium which 
was conceived to be diffuſed over the ſurface of electri- 
fied bodies, and to conſiſt of efluvia ifluing from them; 
whereby other bodies immerged in it became endued 
with an electricity contrary to that of the body to which 
the atmoſphere belongs. This was firſt taken notice of at 
a very early period in the hiſtory of this ſcience, by 
Otto Guericke, and afterward by the academicians del 
Cimento, who contrived to render the electric atmoſphere 
viſible, by means of ſmoke attracted by, and uniting it- 
ſelf to a piece of amber, and gently rifing from it, and 
vaniſhing as the amber cooled. But Dr. Franklin exhi- 

| bited this electric atmoſphere with greater — by 

dropping rofin on hot iron plates held under bodies 
electrified, from which the ſmoke aroſe and encom- 
| paſſed the bodies, giving them a very beautiful appear- 
| ance. He made other obſervations on theſe atmoſpreres ; 
| he took notice that they and the air did not feem to ex- 
| clude one another ; that they were immoveably retained 
| by the bodies from which they iſſued ; and that the 

: ſame body, in different circumſtances of dilatation and 

contraction, 1s capable of receiving or retaining more or 

leſs of the electric fluid on its ſurface. However, the 
theory of electrical atmoſpheres was not ſufficiently ex- 

lained and underſtood for a conſiderable time; and the 
inveſtigation led to many very curious experiments and 
obſervations. Mr, Canton took the lead, and was fol- 
lowed by Dr. Franklin; Meſſ. Wilcke and Epinus proſe- 
cuted the inquiry, and completed the diſcovery. The 
experiments of the two former gentlemen prepared the 
way for the concluſion that was afterward drawn from 
them by the latter, though they retained the common 
opinion of electric atmoſpheres, and endeavoured to ex- 
plain the phenomena by it. The concluſion was, that 
the electric fluid, when there is a redundancy of it in 
any body, repels the electric fluid in any other body, 
when they are brought within the ſphere of each other's 
influence, and drives it into the remote parts of the 
body, or quite out of it, if there be any outlet for that 
purpoſe. By atmoſphere, M. Epinus ſays, no more is 
to be underſtood than the ſphere of action belonging to 
| any body, or the neighbouring air eleArified by it. 
| Sig. Beccaria concurs in the fame opinion, that electri- 

q fied bodies have no other atmoſphere than the electricity 

; communicated to the neighbouring air, and which goes 

with the air, and not with the electriſied bodies. And 

Mr. Canton likewiſe, having relinquiſhed the opinion 

that cleCtrical atmoſpheres were compoſed of effluvia from 
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x excited or electrified bodies, maintained that they only 
| reſult from an alteration in the ſtate of the electric fluid 
| contained in, or belonging to the air ſurrounding theſe 
bodies to a certain diſtance; for inſtance, that excited 
glaſs repels the electric fluid from it, and conſequently, 
| beyond that diſtance makes it more denſe z whereas ex- 

1 cited wax attracts the electric fluid exiſting in the air 

| nearer to it, making it rarer than it was before. In the 

{ | courſe of experiments that were performed on this occa- 

| ſion, Meſſ. Wilcke and Epinus ſucceeded in charging a 

| plate of air, by ſuſpending large boards of wood covered 

j with tin, with the flat fides parallel to one another, and 

at ſome inches aſunder: for they found, that, upon 

electrifying one of the boards poſitively, the other was 
always negative; and a ſhock was produced by forming 

a communication between the upper and lower plates. 

. Beccaria has largely conſidered the ſubject of electric 

1 atmoſpheres, in his Artificial Electricity, p. 179, &c. 
Eng, edit. Dr. Prieſtley's Hiſt. of Electricity, vol. ii. 
ſect. 5. See ConDUCTOR, luminous. 

A'COCION, in Ancient Naturaliſis, denotes an abortive 
medicine, or a medicament proper to expel the fetus 
after con eption. 

A'TOLLENS oculi, in Anatomy, a name given by Albinus 
to one of his guatuor recti muſculi oculi. This is the muſcle 
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called by Molinett, and others, the ſuperbus 
Co the clot ocul:, h and by 

ATOM, in Philoſophy, a part, or particle 
minute as to be inane. oy 8 Mather, f 
The word is formed o privative 
1 divide 5 end tus, 

oms are properly the minima naturæ, the laſt a 
particles into which bodies are diviſible ; by —_ 
ceived as the firſt rudiments, or component paris gf 
phyſical magnitude; or the pre-exiſtent and in al 
ible matter whereof bodies were formed. * 
The notion of atoms ariſes hence, that matter is not di. 
viſible in infinitum. 

And hence the 1 are led to deny the reality of 
atoms, together with that of mathematical points: 
atom, ſay they, either has parts, or it has none Un 
hath none, it is a mere mathematical point; if it bath 
then do theſe parts alſo conſiſt of others, and ſo on t, 
infinity. 

But this is to recede from the genuine character of am 
which are not eſteemed indiviſible, becauſe of their 
want of bigneſs, or parts (for all phyſical magnitude 
muſt have three dimenſions, length, breadth, and thick. 
neſs ; and all extenſion is diviſible); but they are indir. 
ſible on account of their ſolidity, hardneſs, and impene. 
trability, which preclude all diviſion, and leave no yz. 
cancy for the admiſſion of any foreign force to ſeparate 
or diſunite ＋ 1 4 

As atoms are the matter, it is neceſſary they ſhou 
be indiſſolvible, in order to their being 2 
Sir Iſaac Newton adds, that it is alſo required they be 
immutable, in order to the world's continuing in the 
ſame ſtate, and bodies being of the ſame nature now 23 
formerly. 

Hence the ancients were alſo led to maintain atem eter. 
nal : becauſe what is immutable, muſt be eterna!. 
They alſo added gravity, and, in conſequence thereof, 
motion, to their atems: and farther, obſerving that 
atoms thus _—_ perpendicularly, could not join or 
unite together; they ſuperadded a fortuitous or fide mo- 
tion, and furniſhed them with certain hooked parts, in 
order to enable them to catch and hang the better toge- 
ther.— And from a caſual or fortuitous jumble of theſe 
atoms, they ſuppoſed the whole univerſe to be formed, 

ATOMICAL ph1:/ophy denotes the doctrine of atoms; or 
a method of accounting for the origin and formation cf 
all things, from the ſuppoſition of atoms, endued with 
8 and motion. 

he atomical philoſophy was firſt broached and tauęlt 
by Moſchus, a Sidonian, ſome time before the Trojan 
war. — Leucippus and Democritus probably learnt it 
from him.— But it was moſt cultivated and improved by 
Epicurus;z whence it became alſo denominated the £ji- 
curean philoſophy. | 
It has been fince retrieved by Gaſſendus, and others; 
and is now eſpouſed and adhered to by a great part of 
the philoſophical world, under the denomination of the 
CORPUSCULAR philoſophy. 

ATOMOS, a ſpecies of the crab inſet. ; 

ATONEMENT. See ExriAriox, LUSTRATION, PR0- 
PITIATION, and SACRIFICE. 

ATONICS, in Grammar, words unaccented. See Ac- 
CENT, 

ATONY, in Medicine, &c. a want of tone or TENSION; 
or a relaxation of the s0Libs of a human body; occa- 
ſioning a loſs of ſtrength, faintings, &c. See Fi8RE, 
RELAXAT10N, &c. 

The word is compounded of the privative a, and 99% 
tone; of Tee, tende, I ſtretch, 

ATRABILARIZA capſule. - See CAPSULE. 

ATRA BILIS, in the Ancient Medicine, black or aduſt bile. 
Atra bilis was one of the great humours of the ancient 
phyſicians z whence aroſe the atrabilary, one of 
TEMPERAMENTS anſwering to what we call MELAV 
CHOLY, See BiLE, and Hu Mou. wh 
The ancients, ſays Dr, Percival, ſuppoſed the 4 
to be derived either from the dregs of the blood, c 
from yellow bile highly concocted. A celebrated 0. 
dern anatomiſt thinks it is blood which, heving lod n 
ſome time in the inteſtinal canal, has acquired lackn 
and putridity. Is it not more probable that, im ger the 
it is no other than gall become acrid by ſtagnation 10 0 
veſica fellea, and rendered viſcid by the abſorption this 
fluid parts? When diſcharged into the dusdenum in 10 
ſtate, it occaſions univerſal diſorder, till evacuated 
vomiting or purging, Eſſ. vol. ii. p. 110. the 

ATRA dies, in Antiquity, denotes a fatal day, 

Romans received ſome memorable defeat. 1600 

The word literally imports a black day; a denomm h 
m 
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taken from the colour, which is the emblem 2 
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their unhappy days with black ones, which 
* the cloſe of each day, into an urn. At the 
h, the ſtones were taken out, and from a 
f the numbers of each complexion, a judg- 


of the felicity or infelicity of his courſe 


ealeult ; 


th caſt, at 

Lens wap 
com ar on 0 
2 made 


city at whereon the battle of Cannz was fought; 
and 
atræ, or wn ortunate, 


IIS, in Botany, See Difloff TuisrLx. 
ATRACENE, the 1 which the viorna, or traveller: 
a ſmall winding ſhrub, common in-hedges, is known 
in the ſhops. In the Linnzan ſyſtem, it is a genus of 
the 2 polygynia claſs of plants, with a four-leaved 
calyx, twelve petals, and tailed ſeed, 
ATRAMENTA ; ſee Inxs. ; 
ATRAPHAXIS, in Botany, a genus of the hexandria 
digynia claſs. We have no Engliſh name for this plant, 
Its charaQers are, that the flower hath a permanent em- 
alement; with two roundiſh finuated petals larger 
than the empalement, which are permanent. It hath 
fix capillary famina : in the center is fituated a com- 
prefſed germen, which afterward becomes a roundiſh 
compreſſed ſeed, ſhut up in the empalement. Miller 
mentions two ſpecies. 
ATRESIA, from & and re, whence 7/|paw, to per forate ; 
in Medicine, imperforation, or the ſtate of thoſe perſons 
who want ſome natural aperture, 
ATRETI, thoſe perſons, of either fex, in whom the anur, 
or genitals, are imperforate, or cloſe, whether naturally, 
or occaſioned by ſome accident, or diſeaſe, as the 
owth of ns fleſhy excreſcence, or a membrane which 
the orifice, 
ATRICAPILLA, in Zoolozy, the name of a little bird, 
commonly known by the name of the black«cap, and 
called, by ſome other authors, ficedula, ſycalis, or melan- 
choryphus, and by the Italians caponegro. See MELAN+ 
CHORYPHUS, | 
ATRICES, or ATTRICEs, in Medicine, ſmall tubercles 
about the anus, which ſometimes diſappear, and then 
return again, at leaſt while in their early ſtate. 
The atrices are ranked in the number of condy/omata, or 
fi. Some authors alſo give the denomination atriri to 
a kind of latent wounds in the extremity of the rectum, 
which however do not ate the fame. 
ATRICILLA, in fchthyology, a ſpecies of the LARus. 
ATRIENSES, in Antiquity, a kind of ſervants, or officers, 
in the great families at Rome, who had the care and in- 
ſpection of the atria, and the things lodged therein, 
Theſe are otherwiſe called atriarii, though ſome make a 
diſtinction between atrienſes and atriarii; ſuggeſting 
that the latter were an inferior order of ſervants, per- 
haps aſſiſtants of the atrienſes, and employed in the more 
ſervile offices of the atrium, as to attend at the door, 
ſweep the area, &c. 
The atrienſes are repreſented as ſervants of authority and 
command over the reſt : they a&ed as procurators, or 
its, of their malter, in ſelling his goods, &e. To 
their care were committed the ftatues and images of 
the maſter's anceſtors, &c. which were placed round 
* 2 and which they carried in proceſſion at 
$, XC, 
In the villas, or eountry-houſes, the atrienſes had the 
care of the other furniture, and utenſils, particularly 
thoſe of meral, which they were to keep bright from 
ruſt. Other things they were to hang from time to time 
in the ſun, to keep them dry, &. They were cloathed 
in a ſhort white linen habit, to diſtinguiſh them, and 
revent their loitering from home. 
ATRIP, in Nautical Language, is applied either to the an- 
chor or ſails, The anchor is aw when it is drawn out 
of the ground in a perpendicular direction, either by 
— cable or buoy-rope. The top-ſails are atrip, when 
.f hoiſted up to the maſt-head, or to their utmoſt 
Ainkhrx, in Botam); ſee Ox ach. 
in Lecleſiajtical Antiquity, denotes an open place, 
or court, before a church, making part of what was 
called the narthex, or ante-tempbie. 
© um in the ancient churches was a large area, or 
10 plat of ground, ſurrounded with a portico or 
A KN. ons og porch or veſtible of the 
, 8 Ot the church, 
wel have miftakenly confounded the atrium with the 
an the. . from which it was diſtin ; others 
5 * » Of which it was only a part. 
ſuſereg was the manſion of thoſe who were not 
les to enter further into the church. More parti- 
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cularly, it was the place where the firſt claſs of penitents 
| ſtood, to beg the prayers of the faithful, as they went 
into the church. 


ATRIUM is alſo uſed, in the Canon Law, for the cemetery, 
or church-yard. | 
In this ſenſe we find a law, prohibiting buildings to be 
raiſed in atrio eccleſiæ, except for the clergy ; which the 
glofſary explains thus; id eſt in cemeterio, which in- 
cludes the ſpace of forty paces around a large church, 
or thirty round a little hd. or chapel, 
ATROPA, in Botany; ſee Deadly NiGuTsHADE. 
ATROPHY, a diſeaſe wherein the body, or ſome of its 
parts, do nat receive the neceſſary nutriment, but dwin- 
dle or waſte inceſſantly, 
The word is compounded of the privative a, and Tpigwy 
I nouriſh; q. d. privation of nouriſhment. 
an atrophy is either nervous, or the effect of evacu- 
ations. 
A nervous atrophy or conſumption, is that which owes 
its original to a bad and morbid ſtate of the ſpirits z and 
to the weakneſs or deſtruction of the tone of the nerves; 
from whence an imbecillity, and an univerſal conſump- 
tion in the whole habit of the body, ultimately proceeding 
from a want of due aſſimilation of the nutritious juice: 
ſo from the beginning of the diſeaſe, there is to be found 
a want of appetite, and a bad digettion in the ſtomach, 
from an imperfect elaboration and volatilization of the 
chyle, Which fort of atrephy may juſtly be reckoned 
one of the fatal ſymptoms of the ſcurvy. 
An atrophy from manition, is that which derives its ori- 
ginal from a preternatural defect or ſubtraction of the 
nutritious juice, and that long and habitual z which 
difters according to the variety of the outlets formed in 
the body, either by nature or art, by which this pre- 
cious liquor either has, or may run off and be waſted. 
There is alſo a ſpecies of ſymptomatical conſumption, 
which, though it immediately proceeds from a preterna- 
tural and ill ſtate of the blood and ſpirits, yet has a me- 
diate- dependance upon ſome other preceding diſcaſe, 
which impreſſed that morbid diſpoſition on the ſpirits 
and humours, | 
ATROPHY, /igns of it, An atrophy is known by a general 
languor both of body and mind; a depraved and un- 
healthy look of the face; a light and unſettled ſleep 
an uncertain appetite, fometimes voracious, ſometimes 
nauſeating all — but uſually moſt deſirous of cold 
foods; a ſtraitneſs of the breaſt, and an uneaſineſa after 
— great internal heat, and dryneſs of che tongue. 
The bowels are uſually lubricous and moiſt, and throw 
out the food half undigeſted: in ſome caſes, however, 
they are obſerved to be dry and coſtive. The urine often 
appears to be a chylous matter : the abdomen is tumid 
and hard in the firſt ſtages of the diſeaſe, but afterwards 
it becomes more flaccid, and then on feeling 'it there 
may be ſeveral nodes and lumps perceived. The body 
+ degrees waſtes away, and there is a continual fevers 
ithneſs and thirſt, and that eſpecially in the night. 
time: and theſe ſymptoms often increaſe to that violence 
as plainly to reſemble a hectic, and bring on an equal 
loſs of ſtrength and ſpirits. 
Sometimes the atrephy ariſes from worms, and then the 
whole face is always pale; the noſtrils are full of a mu- 
cous matter, and ſometimes become excoriated ; the ap- 
petite is voracious, and the patient feels an inſufferable 
reſtleſſneſs when hungry, which goes off, and gene- 
rally becomes inclined to fleep after a full meal, When 
this is the caſe in young ſubjeQs, the rickets and ſwell. 
ings about the joints uſually ſucceed the other ſymptoms, 
and erookedneſs of the legs, gibboſity of the bak, and 
various diſtortions of the ſpine, follow it; theſe often 
put an end to the atrophy; but as they continue, and 
— laſting deformities, they are a very unhappy 
remedy. | 
4 perſons ſubjeft to atrophies. Children, while 
oung, are very ſubject to this diſeaſe, and often fall 
— it from improper food: the uſe of heavy and fæcu- 
lent malt liquors, and of acids, which coagulate the 
milk, chat uſually makes a large part of their nutriment. 
The ſuppreſſion of their ſweats is another frequent cauſe 
of atrophies, eſpecially when occaſioned by large draughts 
of cold . when chey are hot in the night, and 
ſometimes by an improper uſe of aſtringents to op thoſe 
diarr haas to which they are frequently ſubject. Youths 
more grown up are often thrown into an atrefby by 
eating voracioully of crude, thick, heavy, and obſtruent 
diet, or from the drinking ſpirituous e: ſome- 
times from their having been injudiciouſſy treated in 
fevers, and ſometimes {rom their being violently infeſted 
with worms in their bowels, Men in more mature age 
uſually fall into it after being debilitated by other ill- 
neſſes, and by the remains of the cauſes of thoſe illneſſes 
being left in the body; and by nothing oftener are 
4 teduced 
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reduced to this diſtempered ſtate, than by inordinate | 
heamerrhages. Perſons who are ſcrophulous, or have in- 
farctions of the external glands, are alſo uſually at one 
time or other afflicted with this infarction of the internal 
ones, and few eſcape it that labour under any other 
violent concretions of the internal parts. 

ATROPHY, progneſtics. A recent atrophy is not difficult of 
cure; and even the moſt inveterate one, though ſtub- 
born enough, is always much leſs dangerous and dith- 
cult of cure than an hectic. The more complicated this 
diſcaſe is, the more difficult it always is in the cure; 
and it is hence that grown perſons are not fo eaſily or fo 
often cured as children, becauſe with them it is uſually 
complicated with many other diſorders ; and, in gene- 
ral, that atrophy which is brought on by hemorrhages, or 
by ill-treated illneſſes, is much more difficult of cure 
than that which ariſes from a wrong diet. And, finally, 
in atrophies ariſing from worms, when they are deſtroy- 
ed, the diſeaſe uſually ceaſes. 

ATroPny, method of cure. All ſymptomatical conſump- 
tions are evidently incurable, unleſs a particular reſpect 
be firſt had to the diſtempers upon which they depend; 
but if theſe are once removed by art, this kind of con- 
ſumption ceaſes of conſequence; and therefore the cure 
of this conſumption is to be ſought for in the cure of 
thoſe diſtempers which are the cauſes of it. 

The firſt thing to be done in general is, to thoroughly 
abſterge and cleanſe the prime via by gentle purges, 
among which nothing is ſo proper as calomel, aſſiſted by 
ſyrup of rhubarb, or the like; and theſe purgatives are 
afterwards to be repeated at different intervals, during 
the courſe of the cure. After the firſt purges, reſolv- 
ent and attenuating medicines are to be given; and, fi- 
nally, the preparations of ſteel, decoctions of arum and 
pimpernel root, with ground-ivy, are very beneficial, 
as is alſo the juice of ground-ivy given alone ; and the 
reſolvent ſalts, as tartar of vitriol, nitre, and the like, 
with ſome of the aperient tinctures of ſteel. 

An atrophy differs from a heQtic in this, that there is in 
it only an infarCtion of the meſenteric glands, whereas 
in the other caſe they are generally ulcerated : and in 
degree the difference alſo is maniteſt, all the ſymptoms 
being more violent in the hectic than in the ſimple 
atrophy. 

It ſhould alſo be diſtinguiſhed from leanneſs, the rickets, 
and that weakneſs and conſumption of children, who 
pine away only for want of a due ſupply from the 
breaſt. 

Dr. Thomas Short, in his New Obſervations, Moral, 
Natural, Medical, &c. recommends milk and cyder in 
the atrophy. 

ATTACHING, or ATTACHMENT, in Lato, the taking 
or apprehending à perſon or thing, either by command- 
ment, or writ. 

The word is formed of the French attacher, to faſten, 
tye; and that from the corrupt Latin attachiare, of at- 
texere, io weave to; or rather, as others think, from the 
Celtic tach, a nail; and tacha, to nail; or the Saxon 
tecan, to take. 

Lambard makes this difference between an arre/? and an 
attachment; that an arreſ proceeds out of an inferior 
court by precept only, and an attachment out of a higher 
court, either by precept, or writ z and that a precept to 
arreſt hath theſe formal words, duci factas, &c. and a 
writ of attachment theſe, præcipimus tibi guod attachies 
talem, & habeas eum coram nobis. 

By this it appears, that he who arreſis carries the party 
arrefied to another higher perſon, to be diſpoſed of forth- 
with; whereas he that atta:hes keeps the party attached, 
and preſents him in court at the day alkiened in the 
attachment. 

There is this farther difference, that an arręſ lies only 
upon the body of a man; and an attachment ſometimes 
on his goods too: for a man may be attached by an hun- 
dred ſlicep. | 

Moreover, attachment is a kind of proceſs by which 
courts of law proceed againſt their own officers and 
others, in caſes of contempt, &c. 

ATTACHMENT by wrt? differs from difireſs in this, that an 

attachment does not reach lands, as a d:/trefs does; and 
that a ai/ire/s docs not touch the body, which an attach- 
ment does. — Let the two are frequently confounded 
together. 
In the moſt common uſe, an attachment is an apprehen- 
fion of a man by his body, to bring him to anſwer the 
action of the plaintiff.— A diftreſs, with a writ, is the 
taking of a man; a diſreſi, without a writ, is the taking 
of a man's goods for ſome real cauſe; as ent, ſervice, 
&. | 

ATTACHMENT ont of the Chancery is had of courſe, upon 
an affidavit made that the defendant was ſerved with a 
ſubpoena, and appears not; or it iſſueth upon not per- 
forming ſome order or decreg. 
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After the return of this attachment by th ; 
4% inventus in balliva ſua; another 222. n 
clamation, iſſues: and if he appear not th — * 
commiſſion of rebellion. "reupen, x 

ATTACHMENT of the Fore/t, is one of 
in the foreſt. 

The loweſt court is called the court of attach 
woodmote- court, the mean ſwein-mote, the hi wy; 5 
Juſtice in eyre's ſeat. gael th 
The court of attachments ſeems ſo called 
verderors of the foreſt have therein no othe 
but to receive the attachments of offenders aga 
ne taken by the foreſters, and to inrol them that 
the 3 Ul 
wy may be preſented or puniſhed at the next juſtice. 
This attachment is by three : 
tels; by body, ire ng A 's and. cha. 
; or by bo, 
only.—This court is held every forty days throy — 
the year; whence it is alſo denominated forty days WO 

ATTACHMENT of privilege is, by virtue of a man's ; by 

lege, to call another to that court whereto he Eats 
belongs, and in reſpect whereof he is privileged 5 
ſwer ſome action. N. 

ATTACHMENT, foreign, is an attachment of goods or mo. 
ney found within a liberty or city, to fatisfy ſome 
ditor within ſuch city or liberty. OM 
By the cuſtom of ſome places, particularly of London 2 
man may attach money or goods in the hands ct 2 
ſtranger: as, if A owes B 107. and C owes A 10“ 
B may attach the 104. in the hands of C, to ſuis. 
himſelf. na, 

ATUTCACHIAMENTA bonorum, in our Ancient Laub- bot: 
denotes a diſtreſs taken upon the goods or chattel; of 
any perſon ſued for a perſonal eſtate, or debt, by the 
le al attachiators or bailiffs, as a ſecurity to anſwer the 
action. 

ATTACHIAMENTA de ſpinis & boſco, ſignifies an ancient 
privilege granted to the other officers of foreſts, to take 
to their own uſe, thorns, bruſh, and windfalls, within 
their own precincts or liberties. 

ATTACK, an attempt upon any perſon or thing; or the 
act of beginning a combat or Acute 

ATTACK, in the Military Art, is an attempt or 2ngage- 
ment to force a poſt, a body of troops, or the like. 
We fay to begin, to make, ſuſtain an attach, &c. Se- 
veral authors have written of the art of attacking 2nd 
DEFENCE. 

ATTACK of a ſiege, is an effort made by the beſiegers with 
trenches, mines, galleries, &c. to make themſches 
maſters of a fortreſs, in attacking one of its ſides. Ste 
FoRTIF1CATION, and SIEGE. 

It is a rule always to attack on the weakeſt fide ; une 
there be ſuperior reaſons for the contrary—as was the 
caſe at the ſiege of Liſle : in which the part where prince 
Eugene made his attach, was the ſtrongeſt in the whole 


the three courts hell 


becaufe the 
ad authority 
inſt vert ard 


lace, 
In ſieges there are ſometimes one, ſometimes two, or 
at molt three attacks.—The attacks, where they are fe- 
veral, ought to have a communication. 

ATTACK, falſe, is that which is not ſo vigorouſly proſe- 
cuted ; ſerving only to make a diverſion among the be- 
ſieged, and to oblige them to divide their forces, that 
the true attack may be carried on with greater ſucccls. 

ATTACK in flank, is to attack both ſides of the ballion- 

ATTACK, line ; ſee LINE. 

ATTAGEN, ala, or a7Jayyr, in Zoology, an Aft 
partridge, called by ſome a francelin: a bird which 1s 
repreſented both by Martial and Ariſtophanes, as the 
ſweeteſt which was dreſſed at the public ſcaſts. From 
theſe circumſtances, the attagen appears to be the jane 
with our gor-cock, moor=cockh, or * ee ü 
Trallian recommends this bird in a phchi/is; Galen, !! 
nephritic complaints; and Avicenna believed it increalc 
the ſeminal ſecretions. —The inlide of the gizzard 0 
this bird is extremely fragrant when freſh killed. 
The red-game lives chiefly on vegetables, and uſes but 
little exerciſe, being ſcarcely ever on the wing, _ 
to avoid danger, Regus it does not abound with big") 
exalted ſalts. mu 
food. hy 

ATTAINDER, in Law, is when a man has commer 
felony, treaſon, or other crime, and judgment 15 pay 
upon him for the ſame. be 

he children of a perſon attainted of treaſon cannot 1 
heirs to him, or any other anceſtor; and, if he oy 
noble before, his poſterity are hereby degraded, s 
made baſe : nor can this corruption of blood be f. ” 
but by an act of parliament, unleſs the judgment 
verſed by a writ of error. * 
Our ancient laws make this difference between 7 gf 
and conviction, that a man was ſaid to be convuele E 
ſently upon the verdict ; but not attaintcd till it Per " 
he was vo clerk, or being a clerk, and demane 


It is a very agreeable and whole 
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„nate. could not purge himſelf. Add, that at- 
his 2 2 ＋＋ conviction; conviction being 
+ by the jury, whereas attainder may alſo be by out- 
— confeſſion of the party, or the like. 

A Nan is attainted two ways; by appearance, or by 


me, by appearance is either by confeſſion, by battle, 
by verdict. —Confeſhon, from which attaint proceeds, 
i twofold z one at the bar before the judges, when the 
priſoner, upon his indictment read, owns himſelf guilty, 
never putting himſelf on his jury. The other is before 
the coroner, in ſanctuary; where he, upon his confeſ- 
fon, was in former times conſtrained to abjure the 
ales; which is alſo called attainder by abjuration. 
Attainder by battle 1s when the party appealed by another, 
chooſing rather to try the truth by combat than by jury, 
is vanquiſhed. | : 
Attainder by proceſs, otherwiſe called attainder by default, 
or attainder by outlawry, is where a party flies, or does 
not appear after being five times publicly called in the 
county-court, and at laſt, upon his default, is pro- 
nounced or returned outlawed. _ 
Aitainder by verdict, is when the priſoner at the bar, an- 
ſwering not guilty to the indictrgent, hath an inqueſt of 
life and death paſſed on him, and is by the verdict of the 
jury pronounced guilty. ; ; 

ATTAINDER, bill of, is a bill brought into parliament for 
attainting, condemning, and executing a perſon for high 

reaſon. 

ATTAINT, ATTINCTA, in Law, a writ which lies after 
judgment, againſt a jury that hath given a falſe verdict, 
contrary to the evidence, in any court of record, be the 
action real or perſonal, if the debt or damages exceed 


0s. 

i the verdict be _ _ os On er- 
was, that the jurors meadows thou plowed up, their 
boules broken down, their woods grubbed up, their 
lands and tenements forfeited to the king, their goods 
and chattels forfeited, their bodies be caſt into gaol, and 
that they ſhould become for ever infamous. But by the 
ſtatute 11 ws > VII. c. 24. AG by 8 VIII. 
c. 3. a more moderate puniſhment was inflicted upon 
attainted jurors; viz. perpetual infamy; and if the cauſe 
of —_— ours above 2 nere. a IE bs 201. a- 
piece by the jurors; or if under 400. then 5/. a-piece ; 
to be divided between the king and the party injured. 

If it paſſed againſt him that brought the attaint, he ſhall 
be impriſoned, and grievouſly ranſomed at the king's 
will.— But the practice of ſetting afide verdicts upon 
motion, and granting new trials, has ſo far ſuperſeded 
the uſe of attaints, that no inſtance of it occurs later 
than 1593. 

ATTAinT, among Farriert, ſignifies a knock or hurt in a 
horſe's leg; proceeding either from a blow with another 
horſe's foot, or from an over-reach in froſty weather, 
when a horſe, being rough-ſhod, or having ſhoes with 
long calkers, ſtrikes his hinder-foot againſt his fore-leg. 
2 22 diſtinguiſh upper attaints, given by the toe of 
the hind-foot upon the ſinew of the fore-leg; and 
nether attaints, — over- teachers on the Nase 
which are little bladders like wind-galls, coming either 
by a wrench, a ſtrain, an over-reach, or the like. The 
uſual place is in the heel or fruſh. 

ATTAINTED, ATTainTus, or ATTINCTUs, in Law, 
is uſed for a perſon found guilty of ſome crime or of- 
Race, particularly of felony or treaſon, by due courſe 
or law, 

Yet a man is ſaid to be attainted of perjury, attainted of 
diſſeiſin; and ſo it is uſed in French; as, eftre atteint, & 
Varneu en aucun cas, is to be caſl in any cauſe. 

ATTELABUS, a genus of inſets belonging to the order 
of coleoptera in the Linnzan ſyſtem. 

* gry veſtes, in Antiquity, garments made of a kind 
cloth of gold. 

ey took the denomination from Attalus, ſurnamed 

ilometer, a wealthy king of Pergamus, who was the 
— nm to Pliny, who procured gold to be woven 

Cloth. Hiſt. Nat. lib. iii. c. 48. 
Ls, and ATTAL1CUs, in the Ancient Phyſic, epi- 
on given -- 1 medicines, deſcribed by Galen, 
OW out of uſe. 

e ſee ArELLA Nx. 

EMPERATION, in Rheteric, &c. the caſting a re- 
— or ſoftening, on ſomething ſaid by the for- 

ATT Fama eft, ut perhibent, &c. 

c WANT, or ATTznpenT, in a general ſenſe ; 
a ASSTANT, RETINUE, and SATELLITES. 

"DANT, ATTENDENS, in Law, ſignifies one that 
es duty, or ſervice t h depends in f 
manner 1%, ce to another, or depends in ſome 
ey if there be lord meſue and tenant; and the tenant 
by +... © meſne by a penny; and the meſne hold over 


"Ver nt if * meſne releaſe to the tenant all his 


29 


right in the land, and the tenant die, his wife ſhall be 

endowed of the land, and ſhall be attendant to the heir, 

of the third part of the penny, not of the third part ot 

the two pence z ſhe being to be endowed of the belt 
ſſeſſion of her huſband, 


here the wife is endowed by the guatdian, tHe thall be 


attendant to the guardian, and to the heir at his full 
age. 


ATTENTION, Arrzß rio, a due application of the 


ear, or the mind, to any thing ſaid, or done, in order to 
acquire a knowledge thereof. 

The word is compounded of ad, to; and tende, 1 Htretch. 
Attention of mind is not properly an act of the un- 
32 but rather of the will, by which it calls 
the underſtanding from the conſideration of other oh- 
jects, and ditects it to the thing in hand. Nevertheleſs, 
our attention is not always voluntary: an intereſting ob- 
ject ſeizes, and fixes it beyond the power of controul. 
Attention, in reſpect of hearing, is the ſtretching or 
ſtraining of the membrana tympani, ſo as to make it mote 
ſuſceptible of ſounds, and better prepared to catch even 
a feeble agitation of the air. Or it is the adjuſting the 
tenſion of that membrane to the degree of loudneſs or 
lowneſs of the ſound to which we are attentive. 


ATTENUANTS, or ATTENUATING medicines, are ſuch 


as ſubtilize and break the humours into finer parts ; and 
thus diſpoſe them for motion, circulation, excretion, 
&c. 

Attenuants ſtand oppoſed to incraſſunts, or thickeners, 
medicines which condenſe, inſpiſſate, &c. 

Theſe medicines are of the utmoſt importance in the 
practice of phyſic, as a little reflection upon their na- 
tures, qualities, and manners of operation, will caſily 


, convince us. Jo this claſs belong the roots of arum, 


aſarabacca, acorus, elecampane, and florentine orris; the 
leaves of brook-lime, ſcurvy-gtaſs, water-creſs, Indian 
creſſes, dittander, fumitory, marſh-trefoil, ſmall cen- 
taury; all the ſpecies of garlic, onion, and leek, and 
the wood and bark of guaiacum; among the ſpices, pep- 
per, and ginger; among the ſeeds, thoſe of muſtard, 
ſcurvy-graſs, and crefſes; among the gums, galbanum, 
ammoniacum, myrth, and benjamin. Among the che- 
mical preparations, the moſt powerful attenuants are ca- 
lomel, ethiops, flower of brimſtone, the fixed alcaline 
ſalts, the ſalts of the purging waters, vitriolated tartar, 
regenerated tartar, and : lation of crabs eyes, nitre, 
and ſal ammoniac; the volatile ſalt and urinous ſpirit of 
al ammoniac alſo; to which may be added, oxymel of 
ſquills, and the acrid tincture of antimony. Medicated 
ſprings alſo belong to this claſs of medicines, becauſe 
they, beſide their diluting and aperient natures, are alſo 
highly attenuating. Infulone in form of tea, from the 
quantity of warm water they conſiſt of, are alſo ver 
efficacious attenuants, and are very powerful in the ai, 
uniting coaleſcent molecules. Of this claſs alſo are 
ſweet whey, and a multitude of other leſs uſed and leſs 
powerful medicines. 
Of theſe, ſome act upon the fluid, and others upon the 
ſolid parts of the human body. Thoſe which act upon 
the fluids, by mere contact, are very few in number, 
being only the watery diluents, which are of ſingular 
efficacy in colliquating the viſcid and glutinous humours. 
All the other medicines mentioned as artenuants act only 
on the ſolids, by increaſing their tone, augmenting their 
ſtrength, heightening their contractile force, and adding 
to the elaſticity and ſyſtolic motion of the veſſels; by 
which means they preſs and impel more vigorouſly their 
contained fluids, and by that means divide and break 
them, by driving them forcibly through ſmall paſſages. 
Attenuating and inciding medicines are of very extenſive 
uſe in phyſic, and come under different denominations, 
according to the different effects they produce. Thus, 
when tenacious and viſcid juices not only ſtagnate in the 
cavities of the veſſels, but obſtruct the minute ducts of 
the viſcera and emunctories, theſe medicines, by their 
inciding and attenuating quality, diſcharge the humours, 
and remove the obſtructions; for which reaſon they are 
not improperly called aperients; and they deſerve alſo, 
in theſe caſes, the names of antiſcorbutics, and ſweeteners 
of the bload. 
Attenuants produce ſo great a variety of effects, that it is 
roper we ſhould be well acquainted with their ſeveral 
kinds, as appropriated to the ſeveral diſorders, and know 
which will prove moſt ſerviceable in each. The diflolv- 
ing and attenuating of viſcid crudities in the ſtomach and 
prime vie, is well anſwered by the roots of arum, acorus, 
pepper, ginger, and the like; as alſo by /a ammonrac, 
vitriolated tartar, the fixed alcaline ſalts, and the ſimple 
or dulcified ſpirit of ſalt. When crude and unconcoct- 
ed humours are to be evacuated by ſtool, this intention 
is very well anſwered by the neutral ſalts, as the ſalts of 
the purging waters, and the // polycre/tur, with a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of a watery vehicle. 
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When viſcid humours, occaſioning diſorders of the 

breaſt, are to be attenuated and expeQorated, the inten- 

tion is moſt effectually anſwered by elecampane and 
orrice roots z and by gum ammoniacum, myrrh, or benja- 

min, and balſam of Peru; or by regenerated tartar, 

oxymel of ſquills, a ſolution of crabs eyes in diſtilled 

vinegar, and the ſyrups of tobacco, and the like. 

When the maſs of blood is tainted by thick and tena- 

cious ſordes, and the emunctories are by that means ob- 

ſtructed, and the humours contaminated by a faline ſul- 

phureous and ſcorbutic dyſcracy, the moſt efficacious of 
the attenuants are the horſe-radiſh, ſcurvy-graſs, water 
and garden ereſſes, muſtard, gum ammoniacum, benjamin, 

myrrh, the oil of fixed nitre, oil of tartar per deliguium, 

ſolutions of nitre, ſpirit of /a ammoniac, ſalt of worm- 

wood with lemon-juice, and the ſalts of the medicinal 
waters. 

When grumous or coagulated blood, occaſioned — con- 
tuſions or blows, is to be attenuated, and again diſſolved, 

the intention is admirably anſwered by the roots of So- 
lomon's ſeal, vinegar, and crabs eyes, the regenetated 
tartar, and nitre prepared with antimony. 

And in caſes where the lymph has acquired a preterna- 
tural thickneſs and viſcidity, eſpecially if from a venereal 
taint, the curative intention is molt effectually anſwered 
by guaiacum, the acrid tincture of antimony, calomel, 
exthiops mineral, and the like; which, when ſbilfully 
uſed, are of ſingular efficacy in diſſolving and attenuating 
the viſcid juices impacted in the glands of the liver. 
Hoffman. 

ATTENUATION, the act of attenuating z that is, of 
making any fluid thinner, and leſs conliſtent, than it 
was before. 

The word is compounded of ad, and tenuis, thin. 

Attenuation is defined more generally by Chauvin, the 
dividing or ſeparating of the minute parts of any body, 
which before, by their mutual nexus or implication, 
formed a more continuous maſs. — Accordingly, among 
Alcbemiſis, we ſometimes find the word uſed for pulve- 
rization, or the act of reducing a body into an impalp- 
able powder, by grinding, pounding, or the like, 

AT I ERMINING, in our Old I/riters, is uſed for a time, 
or term, granted for payment of a debt, according to 
Blount. 

ATTESCLATION, the giving teſtimony, or evidence, of 
the truth of any thing; eſpecially in writing. 

The word is compounded of ad, to, and te/tts, witneſs. 
MirACLes need be well atteſted, to gain credit. 

ATTIC, ſomething relating to Attica, or the city of 
Athens.—In matters of Philology we uſe, Attic ſalt, ſales 
Attici, meaning a delicate, poignant kind of wit and hu- 
mour, peculiar to the Athenian writers — Attic witneſs, 
was a witneſs incapable of corruption; ſo an Attic muſe 
was an excellent one, & 

ATT1C is alſo uſed in Architecture for a kind of building, 
wherein there is no roof or covering to be ſeen ; thus 
called becauſe uſual at Athens. | 

ATTic, or Arric Order, is alſo a kind of little order, 
after the manner of a pedeſtal, raiſed upon another 
larger order; by way of crowning, or to finiſh the 
building. —Sce Tab. Archit. fig. 40. (C.) which exhibits 
an Attic order with pilaſters. 

An Attic is ſometimes alſo uſed for the conveniency of 
having a wardrobe, or the like; and inſtead of regular 
columns, has only pilaſters of a particular form ; and 
ſometimes no pllaſters at all. 

There are alſo Atues uſed for high altars.— The order 
takes its name from Athens, where it was firſt prac- 
tied. 

ArrIc of a roof, is a little ſtory or pedeſtal, either of ſtone 
or wood covered with lead, ſerving as a kind of parapet 
to a terrace, platform, or the like. 

ATTIC Baſe, is a peculiar kind of baſe uſed by the Ancient 
Architefts, in the Doric order; and which AMadern Ar- 
chitecis have given to the Doric column. 

The Artic boſe is the ſame with Palladio's Ionic baſe. 
The Ac is the moſt beautiful of all the baſes. 
BASE. 

Arric continued, is that which encompaſſes the whole 
circumference of a building, without any interruption 
following all the jets, the returns of the pavilions, &c. 

ATTIC inter peſed, is that ſituate between two tall ſtories, 
ſometimes adorned with columns, or pilaſters. 

Arric Year; ſec YEAR. 

A'FVTILLUS, a river-{ith, of the srURGEoNn-kind, called 
by ſome adello, adane, and adeno. It grows to a very 
large ſize, and when full-grown, caſts its ſcales, and 
never has any freſh ones in their place, but remains per- 
fectly ſmooth; in which it differs from the common 
flurgeon. But it ſeems not to differ in any eſſential point 
from the HSO Germanorum. 
is greatly inferior in taſte to the furgeen, Willughby. 
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It is an eatable fiſh, but 


ATTINGA, 
ATTIRE, in Botany, is uſed by ſome to denot 


AT T 


a ſpecies of the dioden in the orgs 
NANTES. | I 


e the third 


Other two 


—The 


Naming, 


art or diviſion of the lower of a plant; the 

being the empalement, and the foliation. 

The attire is of two kinds; ſeminiform, and florid, 

ſeminiform attire conſiſts of two parts; chives, or 

and ſummits, or aprees z one upon cach amen. 

The florid attire is uſually called the thrums, as in the 

flowers of marigold, tanſy, &c.—Thoſe thrums 4 

called ſuiti, which conſiſt of two, but moſt times of — 

er the outer part of the ſuit is the fore 8 

mag wr ! „ Whoſe 
dy is divided at the top like a cowſlip-flower, into fiy 

parts, or diſtinct leaves. , 

ATTIRE, in Hunting, denotes the HEAD or horns o 

The attire of a ſtag, if perfect, conſiſts of bur, pearls 

beam, gutters, antler, ſur-antler al, ſur- 1 

» £ „ 4 , „ royal, 1lur-royal, and 
croches.— Of a buck, of the bur, beam, brow-antler 

advancer, palm, and ſpellers. , 

ATTITUDE, in Painting and Sculpture, the poſture, or 

geſture, of a figure, or ſtatue; or the diſpoſition of Its 

parts, by which we diſcover the action it is engaged in, 
and the very ſentiment ſuppoſed to be in the mind of the 

2 repreſented. 
he word comes from the Italian attitudine, which 

FS the ſame; and that from the Latin aptitud;, 
neſs. 

The repreſenting of this action and ſentiment in a 

ſtrong and lively manner, makes what they call a god 

expreſſion. 

ATTOLLENS, in Anatomy, a name common to ſeveral 

muſcles, whoſe office or action is to raiſe the parts they 

belong to. 

1 word is compounded of the Latin ad, 10, and tell, 
lift. 

The attollens, or attollent muſcles, are otherwiſe called 

levators and elevators, 

ATIMELLA ; ſee AHMELLA. 

ATTORNARE, in the original ſenſe, ſignified to turn 
over money and goods, that is, to aſſign and appropriate 
them to certain perſons, or uſe. 'T his is properly called 
attornare rem. 

ATTORNARE ferſonam, denotes to depute a repreſentative, 
or proxy, to appear and act for another. 

Thus in trials at Common Law, the plaintiff, or defend- 
ant, retained attornatum ſuum poſitum in loco ſuo ad lucran- 
dum vel perdendum. 

ATTORNATO factiendo vel recipiends, in the Cammon Law, 
a writ to command a ſheriff, or ſteward, of a county- 
court, or hundred-court, to receive and admit an attorney 
to appear for the perſon that oweth ſuit of court, 
F. N. B. 156. Every perſon that owes ſuit to the county- 
court, court-baron, &c. may make an attorney to do his 
ſuit. Stat. 20 H. III. c. 10. 

ATTORNEY, ATTURNATUs, or ATTORNATUS, in 
Law, a perſon appointed by another to do ſomething in 
his ſtead 3 particularly to ſolicit and carry on a law-ſuit. 
The word is compounded of the Latin ad, te; and the 
French tourner, to turn; q-d. to turn a buſineſs over 1 
another. —T he ancient Latin name, according to Practon, 
is reſpon/alis. 

Attorneys, in Common Law, are much the ſame with 5 
curators, proctort, or ſynodics, in the Civil Law. ? 
Attorneys are properly thoſe who ſue out writs or procchs 
or commence, carry on, and defend actions, or other 
proceedings, in the names of other perſons, in any et 
the courts of common law.—'They are diſtinguiihed 
from ſolicitors, who do the like buſineſs in courts 0: 
equity; as the chancery, equity-court in the excheque:, 
chamber-court of the duchy, or the like. 
None are to be admitted to act either as the one or the 
other, without having ſerved a clerkſhip of five year 
taken the oath provided in that caſe, and been enrolled.— 
Judges of the ſaid courts of law are to examine into ur 
capacity of the attorneys; and thoſe of the courts" 
equity, into the capacity of the ſolicitors. 2 G 
e. 23 

Anciently, thoſe of authority in court i 
power whether or no to ſuffer men to appear ot 3 
another than themſelves; as appears from Fitz. w—_ 
Brev. in the writ, Dedimus poteſlatem de atturnato facies 
where it appears, that men were driven to procure ! 4 
king's writs, or letters patent, to appoint 2 i 
them : but it is ſince provided by parliament, 0 
ſhall be lawful to appoint an attorney without any 9 a 
ition : as appears by ſeveral ſtatutes. 20 HH. III. c. 
6 Ed. I. c. 8. &c. be ie 
There is a great diverſity of writs in the table oft : by 

iſter, wherein the king commands the judges !9 ? 

giſter, g ilful 4“ 
of attorneys z whereby there aroſe ſo many unſki 2 
torneys, and ſo many miſchiefs oy, that for le 


f a deer, 


$ had it in their 


he 
ing them, it was enacted, 4 H. c. 18. we ; 
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examine them, and diſplace the unſkilful ; 

udges 2 V. VI. c. 7. that there ſhould be but a 

and 7 = of attorneys in Norfolk and Suffolk. And 

et: ſubſequent ſtatutes have brought them under far- 

wo lations. 3 Jac. I. c. 7. 12 G. I. c. 29. 2 G. 

- wif 6. 23 G. II. c. 26 
II. c. 23. 22 G. II. c. 46. 23 G. II. c. 26. 

Attorney is either general or ſbecial. 

ATTORNEY-g7nerals is he who is appointed to manage the 
Fairs, or ſuits of a community z or rather, he who 1s 
: o inted to conduct all the ſuits in general, whether of 

ity, or a particular perſon. : 
act u dbe Sttorney-general of the king, who is the ſame 
as the procurator Cæſaris in the Roman empire. See 
ATOR. | 

come warrants for making out patents, par- 
2 * the head of 9 all law-affairs of the 

crown, either in criminal proſecutions, or otherwiſe z 
eſpecially in matters of treaſon, ſedition, &c. In all 
courts he pleads within the bar; but, when a privy 
counſellor, he cannot plead in any court, but on the king's 
affairs, without obtaining a privy-ſeal for ſo doing. 

ATTORNEY-ſpectal, is he who is employed in one or more 
cauſes particularly ſpecified. a 
Attorneys are alſo diſtinguiſhed, with reſpect to the 
courts, into attorneys at large, and attorneys ſpecial, be- 
longing to this or that court only. No man can practiſe 
2s an attorney in any particular court, unleſs he is admit- 
ted and ſworn an attorney of that court. 

ATTORNEY of the duchy court of Lancafter, atturnatus curiæ 
ducatus Lancaftrie, is the ſecond officer in that court; 
being there, for his ſkill in law, placed as aſſeſſor to the 
chancellor of the court. 

AtTorNEy, Letter of. See LETTER. 

ATTORNEY, Warrant of, See WARRANT. 

ATTOURNMENT), or ATToRNMENT, in Law, a tranſ- 
ferring of duty and ſervice to another lord; or an ac- 
knowledgment which a tenant makes of homage and ſer- 
vice to a new lord. 

Thus, when one is tenant for life, and he in reverſion 
grants his right to another, it is neceffary the tenant for 
life agree thereto, which is called attournment ; and with- 
out which nothing paſſes by the grant. If the grant be 
by fine, in court 1 record, the tenant ſhall com- 
pelled to attourn. Stat. 27 H. VIII. 

The words uſed in attzurnment are theſe: I agree to the 
grant made to you; or, more commonly, I attourn to you 
by farce of the ſame grant; or, I become your tenant ; or de- 
— to the grantee a penny by way of attournment. Lyttel. 
id. 3. 

Attournment is either by word, or by act; voluntary, or 
compulſory ; by the writ per que ſervitia, or by diſkeeſs. 
It may be made to the lord himſelf, or to his ſteward, 
in court. 

There is alſo attournment in deed, and attournment in law. 
Attournment in law is an act, which though it be not an 


expreſs attournment, yet, in intendment of law, is of | 


equal force. 


This was a large topic in our Common Law; but now 
much of this learning is out of uſe : and by a late ſtatute 
it 1 enacted, that all grants and conveyances of manors, 
lands, rents, reverſions, &c. by fine or otherwiſe, ſhall 

good without the attaurnment of the tenants of ſuch 
lands, or of the particular tenant upon whoſe eſtate any 
ſuch reverſion, &c. ſhall be expectant or depending. 
But notice muſt be given of the grant to the tenant ; be- 
fore which he ſhall not be er by payment of any 
rent to the grantor, or for breach of the condition for 
non-payment. Stat. 4 and 5 Ann, c. 16. And attourn- 
ments of lands, &c. made by tenants to ſtrangers, ſhal! 
* m and their landlord's poſſeſſion not affected 
wo J. Though this ſhall not extend to vacate any 

*urnment made purſuant to a judgment at law, or with 


conſ, ; 
5 opts landlord ; or on a forfeited mortgage, &c. 


c. 19. 

e Arrxacrio, or TRACTIO, in Mecha- 
h -_ ot a moving power, whereby a moveable 1s 
"The er rought nearer to the mover. 

x 88 compounded of ad, to, and traho, I draw. 
trary; it f and RE-ACTION are always equal, and con- 
3 It follows, that, in all attra#ion, the mover is 


rawn 
tow towards the moveable, as much as the moveable 
ads the mover, 


T 

2 or ATTRACTIVE force, in the Ancient Phy- 
Certain bodies, _ ral power ſuppoſed to be inherent in 
and draw the; whereby they act on other diſtant bodies, 
This the em toward themſelves. 

on m eTipatetics call the motion of attraction; and 


any occaſio 
| ns, SUCTION : :; 
ltances whe » SUCTION ; and produce various in 


an they ſuppoſe it to obtain.— Thus the air 
— 18 taken in, according to them, by * 
| ſeclion; ſo is the ſmoke through a pipe of to- 
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bacco; and the milk out of the mother's breaſt : thus 
alſo it is, that the blood and humours riſe in a cupping- 
glaſs, water in a pump, and ſmoke in chimneys; 2 va- 
pours and exhalations are attracted by the ſun, iron by 
the magnet, ſtraws by amber, and electrical bodies, &c. 
But the later philoſophers generally explode the notion 
of attraclion; aſſerting, that a body cannot act where it 
is not; and that all motion is — by a mere im- 
pulſion.— Accordingly, moſt of the effects which the 
ancients attributed to this unknown part of artraction, 
the moderns have diſcovered to be owing to more ſenſible 
and obvious cauſes; 3 the preſſure of the AIR. 
To this are owing the phenomena of inſpiration, ſmoak- 
ing, ſucking, cupping-glaſſes, pumps, vapours, exhala- 
tions, &c. 

The power oppoſite to attraction is called REPULSION ; 
which is alſo argued to have ſome place in natural things. 


ATTRACTION, or ATTRACTIVE power, is more particu— 


larly uſed, in the Newtonian Phileſoply, for a power, or 
PEI whereby all bodies, and the particles of all 
odies, mutually tend towards each other. — Or, more 
juſtly, attraction is the effect of ſuch power, whereby 
every particle of matter tends towards every other 
particle. 
Attraftion, its laws, phenomena, &c. form the chief 
ſubje& of Sir Iſaac Newton's philoſophy. Sec NEW“ 
TONIAN Philoſophy. 
The principle of attradtian, in the Newtonian ſenſe of it, 
ſeems to have been fitſt ſurmiſed by Copernicus. © As 
&« for gravity,” ſays Copernicus, © I conſider it as no- 
thing more than a certain natural appetence (appetentia) 
that the Creator has impreſſed upon all the parts of 
matter, in order to their uniting or coaleſcing into a 
&« globular form, for their better preſervation ; and it is 
© credible that the ſame power is alſo inherent in the 
* fun and moon, and planets, that thoſe bodies may 
% conſtantly retain that round figure in which we be- 
«© hold them.” De Rev. Orb. Cœleſt. lib. i. cap. q. 
And Kepler calls gravity a corporeal and mutual affec- 
tion between ſimilar bodies, in order to their union. 
Aſt. Nov. in Introd. And he pronounces more poſi- 
tively, that no bodies whatſoever were abſolutely light, 
but only relatively ſo; and conſequently, that all matter 
was ſubjected to the law of gravitation. Ibid. 
The firſt in this country who adopted the notion of at- 
traction, was Dr. Gilbert, in his book De Magnete; and 
the next was the celebrated Lord Bacon. Nov. Organ. 
lib. ii. aphor. 36. 45. 48. Sylv. cent. i. exp. 33. In 
France it was received by Fermat and Roberval; and in 
Italy by Galilzo and Borelli. But till Sir Iſaac Newton 
appeared, this principle was very imperſecily defined 
and applied. 
It muſt be obſerved, that though this great author makes 
uſe of the word attrafiem, in common with the ſchool 
philoſophers; yet he very ſtudiouſly diſtinguiſhes be- 
tween the ideas.—The ancient attraction was ſuppoſed a 
kind of quality, inherent in certain bodies themſelves ; 
and ariſing from their particular or ſpecific forms. 
The Newtonian attraction is a more indefinite principle; 
denoting, not any particular kind or manner of action, 
nor the phyſical cauſe of ſuch action; but only a ten- 
dency in the general, a conatus accedendi, to whatever 
cauſe, phyſical or metaphyſical, ſuch effect be owing ; 
whether to a power inherent in the bodies themſelves, or 
to the impulſe of an external agent. 
Accordingly, that author, in his Philoſoph. Nat. Prin, 
Math. notes, © that he uſes the words attraction, impulſe, 
and propenſion to the centre, indifferently; and cautions 
ce the reader not to imagine, that by attraction he expreſſes 
« the modus of the action, or the efficient cauſe thereof; 
as if there were any proper powers in the centres, 
© which in reality are only mathematical points; or, as 
« if centres could attract.“ Lib. i. p. 5.—So he “con- 
« ſiders centtipetal powers as attractions; though, phy- 
« fically ſpeaking, it were perhaps more juſt to call them 
« impulſes.” Ib. p. 147. He adds, © that what he calls 
© attrattion may pollibly be effected by impulſe, though 
„ not a common or corporcal impulſe; or after ſome 
„ other manner unknown to us.” Optic. p. 322. 
Attraftion, if conſidered as a quality ariſing from the 
ſpecihc forms of bodies, ought, together with ſympathy, 
antipathy, and the whole tribe of occult qualities, to be 
exploded. But when we have ſet theſe aſide, there will 


cc 


remain innumerable phenemera of nature, and particu- 


larly the gravity or weight of bodies, or their tendency 
to a centre, which argue a principle of action ſeemingly 
diſtinct from impulſe ; where, at leaſt, there is no ſenſible 
impulſion concerned. Nay, what is more, this action, in 
ſome reſpects, differs from all impulfion we know of; im- 
2 being always found to act in proportion to the ſur- 
aces of bodies; whereas gravity acts according to their 
ſolid content, and conſequently muſt ariſe from owe 

cauſe 


— — 


K 


cauſe that TVA 
thereof. This unknown principle, unknown, we mean, 


in reſpect of its cauſe ; for its phenomena and effects are 
moſt obvious, with all the ſpecies and modifications there- 
of, we call attraction; which is a general name, under 
which all mutual tendencies, where no phyſical impulſe 
appears, and which cannot, therefore, be accounted for 
from any known laws of nature, may be ranged. 
And hence ariſe divers particular kinds of attraction; as, 
* GRAVITY, MAGNETISM, ELECTRICITY, &c. which are 
ſo many different principles, acting by different laws; 
and only agreeing in this, that we do not ſee any phyſi- 
cal — 4 3 but that, as to our ſenſes, they may 
really ariſe from ſome power or efficacy in ſuch bodies, 
whereby they are enabled to act, even upon diſtant bo- 
dies; though our reaſon abſolutely diſallows of any ſuch 
action. 
Attraction may be divided, with teſpect to the law it ob- 
ſerves, into two kinds.—1. That which extends to a ſen- 
ſible diſtance.—Such are the attraction of GRAVITY, found 
in all bodies: and the attraftion of MAGNETISM, and 
ELECTRICITY, found in particular bodies. —The ſeveral 
laws and phenomena of each, ſee under their reſpeCtive 
articles. 
The attractian of GRAVITY, called alſo among mathema- 
ticians the centripetal force, is one of the greateſt and moſt 
univerſal principles in all nature. We ſee and feel it 
operate on bodies near the earth, and find, by obſerva- 
tion, that the ſame power (i. e. a power which acts in 
the ſame manner, and by the ſame rules, viz. always 
proportionably to the quantities of matter, and as the 
ſquares of the diſtances reciprocally) does alſo obtain in 
the moon, and the other planets primary and ſecondary, 
as well as in the comets: and even thar this is the very 
power whereby they are all retained in their orbits, &c. 
And hence, as gravity is found in all the bodies which 
come under our obſervation, it is eaſily inferred, by one 
of the ſettled rules of philoſophizing, that it obtains in 
all others; and as it is found to be as the quantity of 
matter in each body, it muſt be in every particle thereof ; 
and hence, every particle in nature is proved to attract 
every other particle, &c. See the demonſtration hereof 
laid down at large, with the application of the principle 
to the celeſtial motions, under the articles CENTRIFUGAL, 
CENTRIPETAL, ComET, Moon, NRwTONIAN Philo- 
1555 PLANET, SATELLITE, SUN, &c. 

rom this attractian ariſes all the motion, and conſe- 
quently all the mutation, in the great world. —By this, 
heavy bodies deſcend, and light ones aſcend ; by this pro- 
jectiles are directed, vapours and exhalations rife, and 
rains, &c. fall. By this rivers glide, the air preſſes, the 
ocean ſwells, &c. In effect, the motions ariſing from 

this principle make the ſubject of that extenſive þ Gratis 
of mathematics, called MECHANICS, or STATICS; with 
the parts or appendages thereof, HYDROSTATICS, PNEU- 
MATICSs., See MATHEMATICS, PHILOSOPHY, &c. 
2. That which does not extend to ſenſible diſtances.— 
Such is found to obtain in the minute particles whereof 
bodies are compoſed, which attract each other at, or ex- 
tremely near, the point of contact, with a force much 
ſuperior to that of gravity; but which at any diſtance 
from it decreaſes much faſter than the power of gra- 
vity.—This power, a late ingenious author chooſes to 
call the attraction of COHESION 3 as being that whereby 
the atoms or inſenſible particles of bodies are united into 
{ſenſible maſles. 
This latter kind of attraction owns Sir Iſaac Newton for 
its diſcoverer; as the former does, for its improver.—The 
laws of motion, percuſhon, &c. in ſenſible bodies under 
various circumſtances, as falling, projected, &c. aſ- 
certained by the later philoſophers, do not reach to thoſe 
more remote, inteſtine motions of the component parti- 
cles of the ſame bodies, whereon the changes of the tex- 
ture, colour, properties, &c. of bodies depend: ſo that 
our philoſophy, if it were only founded on the principle 
of gravitation, and carried ſo far as that would lead us, 
would neceſſarily be very deficient. 
But, beſide the common laws of ſenſible maſſes, the mi- 
nute parts they are compoſed of are found ſubject to 
ſome others, which have been but lately taken notice of, 
and are even yet very imperſectly known. Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, to whoſe happy penetration we owe the hint, con- 
tents himſelf to eſtabliſh, that there are ſuch motions in 
the minima naturæ, and that they flow from certain powers 
or forces, not reducible to any of thoſe in the great world. 
In virtue of theſe powers, he ſhews, “ That the ſmall 
© particles act on one another, even at a diſtance; and 
that many of the phenomena of nature are the reſult 
te thereof. Senſible bodies, we have already obſerved, 
« act on one another divers ways; and as we thus per- 
* ceive the tenour and courſe of nature, it appears highly 
6 Mets, that there may be other powers of the like 
« kind ; nature being very uniform and conſiſtent with 


netrates or pervades the whole ſubſtance | 


| 
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© herſelf, Thoſe juſt mentioned reach 
e tances, and ſo Tris been obſerved by EI . 
* there may be others, which reach to ſuch 2 bi 
* tances as have hitherto eſcaped obſervation : ane dif 
“ probable electricity may reach to ſuch diſtan * 
ky r being excited by friction.“ Wen 
e great author juſt mentioned proceeds 
reality of theſe ſuſpicions from . great Aer 
nemena and experiments, which plainly argue ſuch 
and actions between the particles, e. gr. of ſalts 3 
ter, oil of vitriol and water, aqua fortis and iron * 
of vitriol and ſalt-· petre. He alſo ſhews, that theſe », * - 
&c. are unequally ſtrong between different bog? 
ſtronger, e. gr. between the particles of ſalt of tartar o 
thoſe of agua fortis, than thoſe of ſilver ; between 5 
fortis and lapts calaminaris, than iron; between iron ” 
copper, copper than ſilver, or mercury. 80 ſpirit of n 
triol acts on water, but more on iron or copper, &c ” 
The other experiments which countenance the exit : 
of ſuch principle of attractisn in the particles of — 
are innumerable; many of them the reader will find — 
merated under the articles Acip, Marrz, Mer 
STRUUM, SALT, &c. a : : 
Theſe actions, in virtue whereof the particles of the bod 
above-mentioned tend towards each other, the author calls 
by a general, indefinite name, attraction, which i; equally 
applicable to all actions, whereby diſtant bodies tend to. 
wards one another, whether by impulſe, or by any other 
more latent power : and from hence he accounts for 71 
infinity of phenomena, otherwiſe inexplicable, to which 
the principle of gravity is inadcquate.—Such are cove. 
SION, DISSOLUTION, COAGULATION, CRYSTALLZA 
TIGN, the ASCENT of fluids in capillary tubes, animal 
SECRETION, FLUIDITY, FIXITY, FERMENTATION, &c. 
See SPHERICITY, &c. 
„Thus (adds our immortal author) will nature be ford 
very conformable to herſelf, and very ſimple; per. 
forming all the great motions of the heavenly bodies, 
* by the attraction of GRAVITY, which intercedes thoſ 
bodies, and almoſt all the ſmall ones of their parts, by 
** ſome other attractive power diffuſed through the pu- 
ticles thereof. Without ſuch principles, there never 
would have been any motion in the world; and with- 
out the continuance thereof, motion would ſoon periſh, 
there being otherwiſe a great decreaſe or diminution 
thereof, which is only ſupplied by theſe active princ- 
ples.” Optics, p. 373- 
We need not ſay how unjuſt it is in the generality of {6 
reign philoſophers, to declare againſt a principle which 
furniſhes ſo beautiful a view; for no other reaſon, but be- 
cauſe they cannot conceive how one body ſhould act on 
another at 2 diſtance. lt is certain, philoſophy allows 
no action but what is by immediate contact and impul- 
ſion (for how can a body exert any active power ther, 
where it does not exiſt ? to ſuppoſe this of any thing, 
even the Supreme Being himſelf, would perhaps imply 
a contradiction): yet we ſee effects without ſeeing au 
ſuch impulſe; and where there are effects, we can cally 
infer there are cauſes, whether we ſee them or no. But 
a man may conſider ſuch effects, without entering into 
the conſideration of the cauſes; as, indeed, it ſeems the 
buſineſs of a philoſopher to do : for to exclude a number 
of phanemena which we do ſee, will be to leave 2 gent 
chaſm in the hiſtory of nature; and to argue about ac- 
tions which we do not ſee, will be to build caſtles in the 
air.—It follows, therefore, that the phenomena of all- 
tion are matter of phyſical conſideration, and as ſuch f. 
titled to a ſhare in the ſyſtem of paysIcs ; but that the 
cauſes thereof will only become ſo, when the become 
ſenſible; i. e. when they appear to be the effec of ſom 
other higher cauſes (for a cauſe is no otherwiſe ſeen that 
as itſelf is an effect, ſo that the firſt cauſe muſt from the 
nature of things be inviſible) : we are therefore at 
berty to ſuppoſe the cauſes of attractions what we pl x 
without any injury to the effects. The illuſtrious 27 
himſelf ſeems a little irreſolute as to the cauſes, icin, 
ſometimes, to attribute gravity to the action of an * 
material cauſe; Optics, p. 343, Kc. and ſometimes 
that of a material one. 7% p- 325. line; 
In his philoſophy, the reſearch into cauſes is the laſt thing 
and never comes under conſideration till the 1aws® 
nomena of the eſſect be ſettled; it being to theſe 8 
that the cauſe is to be accommodated.— The cal — 
of we the grofleſt, and moſt ſenſible action, 1s luc 
quately known: how impulſe or percuſhon itſelf p x 
its effect, i. e. how motion is communicated by 1 $i 
hodys confounds the deepeſt philoſophers 3 2 
pulſe received not only into philoſophy, but into is & 
ticsz and accordingly the laws and phanomene © 
fects make the greateſt part of common mechantey, h 10 
The other ſpecies of altraction, therefore, in Vx. 
impulſe is remarkable, when their phenomene mote 
ently 5 have the ſame title to be Pte , 
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phyſical to mathematical conſideration ; and this, with- 
from revious inquiry into their cauſes, which our 
2 wr Le may not be proportionate to: let their cauſes 
m_—_— as all cauſes, ſtrictly ſpeaking, are, ſo that their 
_ As which alone immediately concern us, be but ap- 
; cent See CAUSE. 


Our noble countryman, then, far from adulterating phi- 


with any thing foreign, or metaphyſical, as many 
= Apronched him Sith gs has the glory of having 
thrown every thing of this kind out of his ſyſtem, and 
of having opened a new ſource of ſublimer mechanics, 
which, duly cultivated, might be of infinitely greater ex- 
tent than all the mechanics yet known: it is hence alone 
wo muſt expect to learn the manner of the changes, pro- 


ductions, generations, corruptions, &c. of natural things; 


with all that ſcene of wonders opened to us by the ope- | 


rations of chemiſtry. . 
Some of our own countrymen have proſecuted the diſco- 


very with laudable zeal : Dr. Keil, particularly, has en- 
J:avoured to deduce ſome of the laws of this new action, 
and applied them to ſolve divers of the more general 
phenmena of bodies, as coheſion, fluidity, elaſticity, ſoftneſs, 
termentation, congulation, &c. And Dr. Freind, ſeconding 
bim, has made a further application of the ſame princi- 


- ples, to account at once for almoſt all the phenomena that 


chemiſtry preſents. So that ſome philoſophers are inclined 
to think that the new mechanics ſhould ſeem already 
raiſed to a complete ſcience; and that nothing now can 
occur, but what we have an immediate ſolution of, 
from the attraclive force. 

But this ſeems a little too precipitate z a principle ſo fer- 
tile ſhould have been further explored ; its particular laws, 
limits, &c. more induſtriouſly detected, and laid down, 
before we had proceeded to the application. Attraction, in 
the groſs, is ſo complex a thing, that it may ſolve a thou- 


{and different phenomena alike : the notion is but one de- 


gree more ſimple and preciſe than action itſelf; and till 
more of its properties are aſcertained, it were better to 
apply it leſs, and ſtudy it more. It may be added, that 
ſome of Sir Iſaac Newton's followers have been charged 
with falling into that error, which he induſtriouſly avoid- 
ed, viz. of conſidering attra#tion as a cauſe or active pro- 
perty in bodies, not merely as a phenomenon or effect. 
As a ſpecimen of the extent of the N and the 
manner of applying it, we ſhall here ſubjoin the princi- 
pal laws and conditions of it; as deduced by Sir Iſaac 
Newton, Dr. Keil, Dr. Freind, &c. 
Theor. I. Beſides that attractive power whereby the pla- 
nets and comets are retained in their orbits, there is an- 
other, by which the ſeveral particles whereof bodies con- 
fiſt, attract, and are mutually attracted by, each other. 
This theorem, we have already obſerved, is demon- 
ſtrable from a great number of phanomena.—We ſhall 
here only mention a few eaſy and obvious ones; as, 
the ſpherical figure aſſumed by the drops of fluids, 
which can only ariſe from ſuch principle : the uniting 
and incorporating of two ſpherules of quickſilver into 
one, upon the friſt touch, or extremely near approach, 
of their ſurfaces: the riſing of water up the ſides of a 
glaſs bubble immerged therein, higher than the level of 
the other water, or of mercury up a ſphere of iron, or 
the like. 2 
As to the juſt law of this attraction, it is not yet deter- 
mined: only this we know in the general, that the force, 
in receding from the point of contact, is diminiſhed in a 
Toater proportion than that of the duplicate ratio of the 
„bances, which is the law of gravity. Becauſe, if the 
enigution were only in ſuch duplicate ratio, the attrac- 
72 at any ſmall aſſignable diſtance would be nearly the 
ſame as at the point of contact: whereas experience 
teaches, that this attraction almoſt vaniſhes, and ceaſes to 
have any clteCt, at the ſmalleſt aſſignable diſtance.—But 
whether to hx on a triplicate, quadruplicate, or ſome 
aher proportion to the increaſing diſtance, 1s not aſcer- 
fained by experiment. 
l. The quantity of attraction, in all bodies, is exactly 
Proportional to the quantity of matter in the attracting 
we 7 ng in reality the reſult or ſum of the united 
which - ne attractions of all thoſe ſingle particles, of 
all bod: 18 compoſed; or, in other words, attraction in 
der 2 Ss ceterts paribus, as their ſolidities. 
ma 100 At equal diſtances the attractions of homoge- 
g Peres will be as their magnitudes.— And, 
FP At an 
| Ni My the - — of the diſtance. 
or the f. 2 Aer only holds in reſpect of atoms, 
tide of the 16 conſtituent particles, ſometimes called par- 
wx ods ff compoſition z and not of corpuſeles or com- 
ther, as yp 15 of theſe for they may be ſo put 1 
ighteſt „, ne moſt ſolid corpuſcles may form the 
intent Particles, i. e. the unfitneſs of their ſurfaces for 


intimate g g : 
v. malt may occaſion ſuch great interſtices, as 
vL, * N 29. 


y diſtance whatever, the attraction is as the ſphere | 
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will make their bulks large in proportion to their matter. 
III. If a body conſiſts of particles, every one of which bas 
an attractive power decreaſing in a triplicate, or more 
than a triplicate ratio of their Sſtances ; the force whete- 
with a particle is attraQted by that body in the point of 
contact, or at an infinitely little diſtance from the contact, 
will be infinitely greater, than if that particle were placed 
at a given diſtance from the body. 


IV. Upon the ſame ſuppoſition, if the attraFive force, at 


any aſſignable diſtance, hath a finite ratio to its gravity, 
this force in the point of contact, or at an infinitely 
ſmall diſtance, will be infinitely greater than its power 
of gravity. 
V. But if in the point of contact the attractive force of 
bodies hath a finite ratio to their gravity; this force in 
any aſſignable diſtance is infinitely leſs than the power of 
gravity z and therefore it becomes nothing. 

VI. Ihe attractive force of every particle of matter, in 
the point of contact, almoſt infinitely exceeds the power 
of gravity, but is not infinitely greater than that power 
and therefore, in a given diſtance, the attraclive force 
will vanith to nothing. | 

This attractive power, therefore, thus ſuperadded to mat- 
ter, only extends to ſpaces extremely minute, and va- 
niſhes at greater diſtances z whence, the motion of the 
heavenly bodies, which are at a prodigious diſtance from 
each other, cannot be diſturbed by it, but will continu- 
ally go on, as if there were no ſuch power in bodies. 
Where this attracting power ceaſes, there, according to 
Sir Iſaac Newton, does a repelling power commence; or 
rather, the attracting does thenceforward become a repel- 
ling power. 

VII. Suppofing a corpuſcle to touch any body, the force 
whereby that corpuſcle is impelled, that is, the force with 
which it coheres to that body, will be proportionable to 
the quantity of contact; for the parts, farther removed 
from the point of contact, contribute nothing towards 
its COHESION, 

Hence, according to the difference in the contact of par- 
ticles, there will be different degrees of coheſion ; but the 
powers of coheſion are greateſt when the touching ſur- 
faces are planes; in which caſe, ceteris paribus, the force 
by which one corpuſcle adheres to others will be as th 
parts of the touching ſurfaces. | 
Hence it appears why two perfectly poliſhed marbles, 
joined together by their plain ſurfaces, cannot be forced 
under, but by a weight which much exceeds that of the 
incumbent air. | 
Hence alſo may be drawn a ſolution of that famous pro- 
blem concerning the coheſion of the parts of matter. 
VIII. The power of attractian in the ſmall particles in- 
creaſes, as the bulk and weight of the particles diminiſhes. 
For, the force only acting at or near the point of contact, 
the momentum muſt be as the quantity of contact, that is, 
as the denſity of the particles, and the largeneſs of their 
ſurfaces: but the ſurfaces of bodies increaſe or decreaſe 
as the ſquares, and the ſolidities, as the cubes, of the 
diameters. Conſequently the ſmalleſt particles, having 
the largeſt ſurfaces in proportion to their ſolidities, are 
capable of more contact, &c. Thoſe corpuſcles are moſt 
eaſily ſeparated from one another, whoſe contacts are the 
feweſt and the leaſt, as in ſpheres infinitely ſmall. 
Hence we have the cauſe of FLUIDITY. 

IX. The force whereby any corpuſcle is drawn to another 
nearly adjacent body, ſuffers no change in its quantity, 
let the matter of the attracting body be increaſed or dimi- 
niſhed ; ſuppoſing the ſame denſity to remain in the body, 
and the diſtance of the corpuſcle to continue the ſame. 
For ſince the attractive powers of particles are diffuſed only 
through the ſmalleſt ſpaces, it is manifeſt, that the re- 
moter parts at C, D, and E (Tab. Nat. Hift. fig. 22.) con- 
tribute nothing towards attraing the corpuſcle A: and 
therefore the corpuſcle will be attracted with the ſame 
force towards B, whether theſe parts remain, or be taken 
away z or, laſtly, whether others be added to them. 
Hence, particles will have different attractive forces, ac- 
cording to their different ſtructure and compoſition z thus 
a particle perforated will not attract ſo ſtrongly as if en- 
tire. So, again, the different figures into which a parti- 
cle is formed, will occaſion a diverſity of power: thus a 
ſphere will attract more than a cone, cylinder, &c. 

X. Suppoſe a body of ſuch a texture as that the particles 
of the laſt compoſition, by an external force, ſuch as 2 
weight compreſſing them, or an impulſe given by another 
body, may be a little removed from their original contact, 
but ſo as not to acquire new ones; the particles by their 
attractive force tending to one another, will ſoon return 
to their original contacts. But when the ſame contacts 
and poſitions of the particles which compoſe any 2 
return, the ſame figure of the body will alſo be reſtored; 
and therefore bodies which have loſt their original figures, 


may recover them by attradticn. 
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Hence appears the cauſe of £LasTICITY.—For, where 
the contiguous particles of a body have by any external vio- 
. lence been forced from their former 22 of contact, to 
extremely ſmalt diſtances; as ſoon as that force is taken off, 
the ſeparated particles muſt return to their former con- 
tat: by which means the body will reſume its figure, 
&c. 
XI. But if the texture of a body be ſuch, that the par- 
ticles, by an impreſſed force being removed from their 
contacts, come immediately into others of the ſame de- 
rec, that body cannot reſtore itſelf to its original ſigure. 
ence we underſtand what texture that is, wherein the 
SOFTNESS of bodies conſiſts. 
XII. The bulk of a body heavier than water may be ſo. 
far diminiſhed, that it ſhalt remain ſuſpended in water, 
without deſcending by its own gravity. : 
Hence it appears why ſaline, metallic, and other ſuch-like 
particles, when reduced to ſmall dimenſions, are ſuſpended 
in their men/irua. 
XIII. Greater bodies approach one another with a leſs 
velocity than ſmaller. —For the force with which two 
bodies A and B (Tab. Nat. Hift. fig. 23. N* 2.) approach, 


relides only in the neareſt particles; the more remote , 


having nothing to do therein. No greater force, there- | 
fore, will be applied to move'the bodies A and B, than | 
to move the particles c and 4; but the velocities of bo- 
dies moved by the ſame force are in a reciprocal ratio of 
the bodies: wherefore the velocity with which the body 
A tends towards B is to the velocity with which the par- 
ticle c detached from the body would tend towards the 
ſame B, as the particle c is to the body A; conſcquently | 
the velocity of he body A is much leſs than would be 
the velocity of the particle c detached from the body. | 
Hence it is, that the motion of large bodics is naturally | 
ſo flow and languid, that an ambicnt fluid, and other cir- | 
cumjacent bodies, generally retard them; whillt the leſſer 
o on more briſkly, and produce a greater number of ef- | 
ets; ſo much greater is the attractive energy in ſmaller 
bodies than in the larger. —Hence again appears the rea- | 
ſon of that chemical axiom: /a do not act till they are 
$5 
IV. If a corpuſcle placed in a fluid be equally attracted | 
every way by the circcumambient particles, no motion of 
the corpuſcle will enſue. But if it be attracted by ſome 
particles more than others, it will tend to that part where 
the attraction is greateſt ; and the motion produced will 
correſpond to 4 inequality of the attraclion; viz. the 
greater the inequality, the greater the motion, and vice 
verſa, 
XV. Corpuſcles floating in a fluid, and attracting each 
other more than the particles of the fluid that lie between 
them, will force away the particles of the fluid, and ruſh 
to one another with a force equal to that by which their 
mutual attraction exceeds that of the particles of the fluid. | 
XVI. If a body be immerged in a fluid whoſe parts more 
ſtrongly attract the pariicles of the body than they do one 
another; and if there be a number of pores or interſtices 
in the body pervious to the particles of the fluid; the 
fluid will immediately diffuſe itſelf through thoſe pores. 
And if the connexion of the parts of the body be not ſo 
ſtrong, but that it may be overcome by the force of the 
particles ruſhing within it; there will be a diflolution of 
the body. | 
Hence, for a menfiruum to be able to diflolve any given 
body, there are three things required. 1. That the parts 
of the body attract the particles of the men/{ruum more 
ſtrongly than theſe attract each other. 2. That the body 
have pores or inferſtices open and pervious to the parti- 
cles of the menſtruum, 3. That the coheſion of the par- 
ticles, which conſtitute the body, be not ſtrong enough 
to. reſiſt the irruption of the particles of the MEN- 
STRUUM. 
XVII. SALTS are bodies endued with a great attractive 
force, though among them be interſperſed many inter- 
ſtices, which he open to the particles of water; theſe are 
therefore ſtrongly attracted by thoſe ſaline particles, fo 
that they forcibly ruſh into them, ſeparate their contacts, 
and dillolve the contexture of the ſalts. 
XVIII. if the corpuſcles be more attracted by the parti- 
cles of the fluid than by each other, they will recede from 
cach other, and be diffuſed through the whole fluid. 
Thus, if a little {alt be diſſolved in a deal of water, the 
particles of the ſalt, though ſpecifically heavier than wa- 
ter, will eyenly diſtuſe themſelves through the whole wa- 
ter, ſo as to make it, as ſaline at top as bottom.—Does 
not this imply, that the parts of the ſalt have a centrifu- 
gal, or repulſive force, by which they fly from one an- 
other ; or rather, that they attract the water more ſtrongly 
than they do one another? For as all things aſcend in 
water, which are leſs attracted than water by the gravity 
of the earth, ſo all the particles of ſalt floating in water, 
which are leſs attracted by any particle of ſalt than wa- 
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ATTRACTION, center of, See CENTER. 
ATTRACTION of mountains. 
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more attracted water. Newt. Opt. p. 364. 
XIX. Corpuſcles, or little bodies, ſwimming in a fl 
and tending towards each other; if they be ſu * 
elaſtic, will fiy back again after their congreſs, * 
ing on other corpuſcles, they be again reflected tow 4 
the firſl ; whence will ariſe innnmerable other N 
with other corpuſcles, and a continued ſeries of — 
ſions and reboundings.—But, by the attradliv- — 
the velocity of ſuch corpuſcles will be continually * 
creaſed; ſo that the 2 MOTION of the parts — * 
at 
length become evident to ſenſe. 
Add, that in proportion as the corpuſcles atira? each Other 
with a greater or leſs force, and as their elaſticity is in 
— or leſs degree, their motions will be different, oh 
come ſenfible at various times, and in various deprees 
XX. If corpuſcles that attra@ each other happen mutual, 
to touch, there will not arſe any motion, — the 
cannot come nearer. If they be placed at a very lit, 
diſtance from each other, a motion will ariſe ; but if fu- 
ther removed, the force wherewith they attract each othe; 
will not exceed that wherewith they attra? the particles 
of the intermediate fluid ; and therefore no motion will 
be produced. 
On theſe principles depend all the phenomena of fung. 
tatron and EBULLITION, 
Hence appears the reaſon why oil of vitriol, when alittle 
water is poured on it, works, and grows hot: for the {a 
line corpuſcles are a little disjointed from their mutual 
contact, by the infuſed water; whence, as they attrc? 
each other more ſtrongly than they do the particles of 
water, and as they are not equally attraed on every ſide, 
there muſt of neceſſity ariſe a motion. 
Hence alſo appears the reaſon of that uncommon chull.. 
tion, occafioncd by adding ſteel-filings to the aforeſaid 
mixture. For the particles of ſteel are extremely claſtic; 
whence there muſt ariſe a very ſtrong reflexion. 
Hence alſo we ſee the reaſon why ſome menſtrua act 
more ſtrongly, and diſſolve bodies ſooner, when diluted 
with water. 
XXI. If corpuſcles mutually attracting each another hare 
no elaſtic power, they will not be reflected back from cach 
other; but will form a congerzes, or little maſſes ; whence 
a COAGULUM will ariſe. 
If 'the gravity of the particles thus amaſſed exceed the 
rity of the fluid, a PRECIPITATION will ſucceed.— 
Precipitation may alſo ariſe from an increaſe or diminu- 
tion of the gravity of the men/iruum wherein the corpul- 
cles are immerged. : 
XXII. If corpuſcles ſwimming in a fluid, and mutually 
attracting — other, have ſuch a figure, as that in ſome 
given parts they have a greater attractive power than in 
others, and their contact greater in thoſe parts than m 
others; thoſe corpuſcles will unite into bodies with given 
figures; and thence will ariſe CRYSTALLIZATION, 
XXIII. Particles immerged in a fluid moved with a ſuiſt 
or ſlow progreſſive motion, will attract each other in the 
ſame manner as if the fluid were at reſt; but if all the 
parts of the fluid do not move equally, the attrazun 
will be diſturbed. Ro 
Hence it is, that many ſalts will not cry/allize, till the 
water wherein they are diflolved is cold. 
XXIV. If between two particles of a fluid there happen 
to be a corpuſcle whoſe two oppoſite ſides have a ſtrong 
attractive power, that intermediate corpuſcle will aggiut- 
nate or faſten the particles of the fluid to itſelf, —Anc ſe. 
veral ſuch corpuſcles diffuſed through the fluid will fix all 
its particles into a firm body; and the fluid will be ſrozea, 
or reduced into ice. 
XXV. By the ſame principle of attrafion and repulſion 
moſt of the phenomena of ELECTRICITY may be 0. 
counted for. ; 
It will in fome degree appear in the courſe of this woll, 
under the various articles referred to, or comprized in it 
how far the principles, contained in theſe ſeveral theo- 
rems, are well founded; where they will properly 2, 
ly to the explication of the phenomena of Wm 57 
OE far any of them are confirmed and illuſtrated d 
later obſervations and diſcoveries. 
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According to the Newton 
theory of attraction, this principle pervades the _ 
particles of matter, and the combined action of al . 

arts of the earth, forms the attradlion of the Whose. 
For the ſame reaſon, therefore, that a heavy body e 
downwards in a perpendicular to the earth's ſurface, 5 
ſidered as ſmooth and even, it muſt be altracted ou 
the.centre of a neighbouring mountain, by 182 of 
portional to the quantity of matter contained in it; K 
the effect of this attraction, or the accelerative 2 : 
duced by it, muſt depend on the nearneſs ot di 2 * 
the mountain from the gravitating body, becaule 
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increaſes as the ſquares of che diſtances decreaſe. 
Upon theſe principles it is obvious, that the plumb- line 
of a quadrant, or of any other aſtronomical inſtrument,, 
& be deflected from its proper ſituation, by a ſmall 
= ntity, towards the mountain, and the apparent alti- 
1 ood zenith diſtances of the ſtars, taken with the 
ent; be altered accordingly : e. g. if the zenith 
ſtance of a ſtar on the meridian were obſerved at two 
tations under the ſame meridian, one on the fouth fide 
of a mountain, the other on the north; and the plumb- 
line of the inſtrument wore 1 * of its 3 
zon by the mountain, the ſtar muſt appear too muc 
to 2 png by as 7 at the 2 1 | 
much to the ſout that at the northern ſta- 
= ** conſequently the difference of the latitudes of 
the two ſtations reſulting from theſe obſervations would 
be greater than it really is. If then the true difference 
of their latitudes be determined by meaſuring the diſ- 
tance between the two ſtations on the ground, the exceſs 
of the difference found by the obſervations of the ſtar 
above that found by this 7 muſt 8 mon 
uced by the attraction of the mountain; and the half 
op will be the effect of ſuch attraFim on the plumb- 
line at each obſervation, provided that the mountain at- 
tracts equally on both fi1es. 
The firſt hint for determining the quantity of this attrac- 
{io was ſuggeſted by Sir Iſaac Newton in his Treatiſe 
of the Syſtem of the World; and the firſt experiment 
for this purpoſe was conducted by M. Bouguer, and M. 
de 1a Condamine, in the year 1738. Whilſt they were 
employed in 8 three 22 of 2 3 
near Quito in Peru, they endeavoured to aſcertain the 
eſfect of the attract ion 97 Chimboraco, a mountain in 
that neighbourhood, which, by a rough computation, 
they ſuppoſed to be equal to about the 2000th part of the 
attraction of the whole earth, By obſerving the altitudes 
of fixed ſtars at two ſtations, one on the ſouth fide of 
the mountain, and the other on the welt, they found the 
quantity of 74“ in favour of the attrafion of the moun- 
tain by a mean of their obſervations.z whereas the plumb- 
line, according to the theory, ſhould hare declined from 
the true vertical line 1143 However, though the ge- 
neral reſult is favourable to the Newtonian doctrine, the 
experiment was performed, under ſo many diſadvantages, 
as not to afford the ſatisfaction which was to be wiſhed. 
And M. Bouguer terminates his account of their obſerva- 
tions, with expreſſing. his wiſhes, that the experiment 
might be repeated under more favourable circumſtances 
cither-in France or in England. Figure de la Terre. 
Nothing was afterwards done, till Mr. Maſkelync, the 
altronomer royal, made a propoſal to the Royal Society 
for this purpoſe in the year 1772; and in 1774 he was 
deputed to make the trial, accompanied with proper aſ- 
ſiſtants, and furniſhed with the moſt. accurate inſtru- 
ments. He made choice of the mountain Schehallien, 
in Scotland, for the ſcene of his operations; the dircc- 
don of which is nearly from eaſt to weſt, its mean height 
above the ſurrounding valley about -2000 feet, and its 
higheſt part above the level of the ſea 3550 feet, Two 
ſtations for obſervations were ſelected, one on the north, 
and the other on the ſouth ſide of the mountain. Every 
crcumſtance that could contribute to the accuracy of the 
experiment was regarded; and from obſervations of ten 
_ near the zenith, Mr, Maſkelyne found the apparent 
es of the altitudes of the two ſtations to be 546; 
5 08 diſerent des of the mvaniain; be found. che 
, 
Giltance of their parallels to be 4364 feet, which, in the 
latitude of Schehallien, viz. 56® 40%, anſwer to an arch 
x oy — of 43“, leſs by 11,6 than that found | 
A Sox: tos half, 12 or 5785 is e | 
ractiton ot the mountain. From this ex- 
** conducted with great aſſiduity and accuracy, 
IN to the eſtabliſhment of the Newtonian | 
te? r. Maſkelyne.infers, that the mountain Sche- 
15 we exerts a ſenſible attraction; and therefore that 1 
tha 2B and every particle of the earth, is endued wi 
tw Th Property, in proportion to its quantity of mat- | 
1 : law of the variation of this force in the inverſe 
by it 1 e ſquares of the diſtances is likewiſe confirmed 
ney if the force of the attraction of the hill had 
is that * - that of the earth, as the matter in the hill 
7 the gen 2 * ho not been greatly: increafed 
Ay cn to its centre, the attrachon mu 
the nec", Wholly _inſenſible. And be infers alſo, that 
An 7 be 2 2 on — 2 - ob at 
te , mequently, that the denſity of the in- 
thoſe ken. ol the earth is much greater than that of 
in the cant. ſurface z and the whole quantity of matter 
compoſed 5 be at leaſt twice as great as if it were 
ſurlace: ot matter of the ſame denſity with chat at the 
5 and therefore that the hypothefis of thoſe natu- 
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raliſts, who ſuppoſe the earth to be only 2 great hollow 
ſhell of matter, is groundleſs. And finally, that the ſen- 
ſible defleftions in the plumb-lines of aſfronomical in- 
ſtruments, by the denſity of the ſuperficial parts of the 
earth, muſt cauſe apparent inequalities in the menſura- 
tions of degrees in the meridian. He candidly acknow- 
ledges, after all, that a fingle experiment is not ſufficient 
to aſcertain a matter of fuch importance, and recom- 
mends other experiments of a ſimilar kind to be repeated 
in various places, and attended with different circum- 
ſtances. Schehallien may differ in its internal conſtitu« 
tion from other mountains, as there is no appearance of 
its ever having been a volcano, which is the caſe of many 
others. Phil. Tran. vol. Ixv. part 2. Ne 48 and 49. 


ATTRACTIVE power, or force, See PowER and Ar- 


TRACTION, 


The attractive virtue in loadſtone is communicable, by 
touching, to iron or ſteel, 


' ATTRACTIVES, or ATTRACTIVE remedies, denote me- 


dicines which are to be externally applied, and which by 
their activity and warmth penetrate the pores, and mix 
with and rarefy any obſtructed matter, ſo as to render it 
fit for diſcharge, upon laying open the part by a cauſtic 
or inciſion. 

Attrahents are the ſame with what we otherwife call 
drawers, ripeners, maturants, and digeſlives. 

The principal ſimples belonging to this claſs are, the ſe- 
veral kinds of fats or adipes, the dungs of pigeons and 
cows, bran, yeſt, herring, melitot, tobacco, oil, pitch, 
_ frankincenſe, &c. See each under its proper ar- 
ticle. 

In many inſtances, as the matter rarches and grows more 
fluid by means of ſuch medicines, the refluent blood is 
apt to waſh it back into the common maſs y which ſome- 
times does great miſchicf; or by making it take up 
more room upon its rarefaction, it occaſions it to diſtend 
more the parts in which it is contained : upon which a 
ſenſe of pain is excited, and thereby a greater concourſe 
of fluid, and conſequently an increaſe of the tumour. — 
So that medicines under this denomination require the 
moſt careful management. 


; ATTRIBUTE, from attribuo, in a general ſenſe, that 


which agrees to ſome perſon, or thing; or a qua- 
lity, which determines ſomething to be after a certain 
manner, 

Thus, underſtanding is an attribute of mind; figure, an 
attribute of body, &c.—Spinoza makes the foul and the 
body to be of the ſame ſubſtance ; with this only differ- 
ence, that the foul is to be conceived under the attribute 
of thought, and the body under that of exteniion. 

Of the ſeveral attributes belonging to any ſubſtance, that 
which preſents itſelf firft, and which the mind conceives 
as the foundation of all the reſt, is called its -ſential at- 
tribute, 

Thus, extenſion is by ſome, and ſolidity by others, made 
the eſſential attribute of body or matter. 

The other attributes are called accidental ones: e. gr. round- 
neſs in wood, or learning in a man.—Mr. Locke endea- 
vours to prove, that thinking, which the Carteſians make 
the eſſential attribute of the mind, is only an accidental 
one. 

ATTRIBUTE, in Logic, is an epithet given to any ſubject; | 
or it is any predicate thereof; or whatever may be af- 
firmed or denied of any thing. 

Every propoſition conſiſts of a ſubject, an attribute, and 
a copula, or conjunctive particle. Sce PROPOSITION. 
Attributes are uſually divided into p?2fitive, which give a 
thing ſomewhat; as when we ſay of a man, that he is 
animate and negative; as when we ſay of a ſtone, that 
it is inanimate. 

Others, again, divide them into common, which agree to 
ſeveral different things; as animal, which agrees both to 
man and brute ; and proper, as thought, & e. which agrees 
only to ſpirit, rationality to man, &c. = 

ATTRIBUTES, in Thezlogy, denotes the ſeveral qualities, 

and perſections, which we conceive in Gop; and which 

conſtitute his proper effence ; as juſtice, goodneſs, wiſ- 

dom, &c, 

The heathen mythologiſts divided the deity into as many 

diſtinct beings as he has attributes e thus the power of God 

was called Jupiter; the wrath of God, Juno; the abſo- 
lute will of God, Fate, or Deftiny, to which even his 
very power is ſubject. 

TTRIBUTES, in Painting and Sculpture, are ſymbols added 

to figures and ſtatues, to denote their particular oihce and 

character. . 

Thus the club is an attribute of Hercules ; the palm is an 

attribute of victory; the peacock of Juno; the eagle of Ju- 

piter ; the trideni of Neptune; the balance of Juſtice; 
the olive of Peace, &c. ; 

ATTRIBUTIVES, in Grammar, are words which are ſig · 


nificant of attributes; and thus include adjectives, verbs, 
| a 
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and participles, which are attributes of ſubſtances, and 


- adverbs, which denote the attributes only of attributes. 


Mr. Harris, who has introduced this aiſt:ibution of words, 
denominates the former attributives of the firſt order, and 


the latter attributives of the ſecond order. Harris's | 


Hermes. 

ATTRITION, triture, or fridtian, expreſſes ſuch a motion 
of bodies againſt one another, as ſtrikes off ſome ſuper- 
ficial particles ; whereby they gradually become leſs and 
leſs. | 
The word is formed of atterere, to wear. 

The grinding and poliſhing of bodies is performed by at- 
trition. . 
The effects of attrition in exciting heat, light, electricity, 
&c. ſee under ELecTRricity, Fikt, HEAT, and 
L1iGHT. 
ATTRITI1ON is alſo frequently uſed for the friction or rubb- 
ing of ſuch ſimple bodies one againſt another, as will not 
wear out, but will occaſion ſome particular determina- 
tions of the fluids they contain. 
Thus, the various ſenſations of hunger, pain, or pleaſure, 
are ſaid to be occaſioned by the attritions of the organs 
formed for ſuch impreſſions. 

ATTRITION, among Divines, denotes a ſorrow or regret 
for having offended God; ariſing from a ſenſe of the 
— of fin, and the apprehenſions of puniſhment ; 
i. e. of the loſs of heaven, and the pains of hell. 
Aitrition is eſteemed the loweſt degree of repentance, be- 
ing a ſtep ſhort of contrition, which ſuppoſes the love 
of God an ingredient or motive of our ſorrow and re- 

ntance. Sce CONTRITION, 

ATTROW, in Botany, a name given by the people of Gui- 
nea to a plant which they uſe in caſes of ſwellings, boil- 

ing the leaves in water, and uſing the decoction by way 
of a fomentation. 

It is a ſpecies of KALT, and is called by Petiver kali Gut- 
neenſee feliis polygont, floribus verticilli in madum diſpoſitis, 
from its leaves reſembling the common knot-graſs, and 
its flowers growing in rundles round the ſtalks. Phil. 
Tranſ. N 232. 

ATTRUMMAPHOC, in Botany, a name given by the peo- 
ple of Guinea to a ſhrub which they uſe in medicine; 

they boil it in water, and give the decoction in the ve- 
nereal diſeaſe. The juice of it, when freſh preſſed out, 
is alſo uſed, ſnuffed up the noſtrils, to promote ſneezing, 
and cure ſeveral diſorders of the head and eyes. Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne 232. 
It is a ſpecies of col vrEA, called by Petiver coLUTFA 
lanuginoſa fliribus parvis ſiliguis piiofis deor ſum tendentibus; 
and Dr. Herman calls it an aflragalus. 

ATTUURNATO faciends vel recipiends; fee ATTORNATO, 
&c. 

ATYPOS, ſrom , negative, and zue, form or tenor, er- 

ratic, or irregular, a word uſed by the old writers in 
medicine, for ſuch diſcaſes as did not obſerve any regu- 
larity in their periods. 
Others have alſo uſed the ſame word in a very different 
ſenſe, namely, for deformities and irregularities in the 
limbs; and others, for perſons, who ſrom ſome defects 
in the organs of ſpeech, cannot articulate certain particu- 
lar ſounds. 

AVA AVA, a plant ſo called by the inhabitants of Ota- 
heite, in the South Sea, from the leaves of which they 
expreſs an intoxicating juice. It is drank very freely by 
the chiefs, and other conſiderable perſons, who vie with 
each other in drinking the greateſt number of draughts, 
each draught being about a pint; but it is carefully 
kept from their women. Hawkeſworth's Voyages, vol. 
11. p. 200. 

AVANIA, in the Turkiſh Legi/lature, a fine for crimes, and 
on deaths, paid to the governor of the place. In the 
places where ſeveral nations live together under a Turkiſh 
governor, he takes this profitable merhod of puniſhing all 
crimes among the Chriſlians, or Jews, unleſs it be the 
murder of a Turk. Pocock's Eg. vol. ii. part 2. p. 30. 

AVANT, a French prepoſition, ſignifying before, or any 
priority either in reſpect of time, or place; ſometimes 

- uſed, in compolition, in our language, but more uſually 
contracted, and wrote vaunt, or vant, Or EVen VAN, 

AvanT e, &c. See VAN fofſe. 

AvanT guard, &c, See Van GUARD, &c. 

AVANTE, among the Old Writers in Phyfic, a name given 
to a diſeaſe, ſeeming, from their accounts of it, the ſame 
we call HYPOCHONDRIASM. | 

AV ANTURINE, in Natura! Hifarr, a yellowiſh ſtone full 
of ſparkles, refembling gold, very common in France. 
An artificial iraitation of it is made by mixing ſparkles 
of copper with glaſs, whilil it is in fuſion, which is uſed 

by enamellers, and to ſprinkle as ſand upon writings. 

AVARAMOQ T'emo, in Botany, the name of a ſiliquoſe 
tree, which grows in the Braſils. The bark is externally 

- of a cineritious, and internally of a deep red colour; and 
is the only part of the plant uſed by the {kilful for me- 
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dicinal purpoſes; though the ſame aſtri 

are by Gene apphed to The leaves r ce d. halter 

is of a bitter taſte, whether reduced to u Which 

boiled and uſed by way of fomentation, h a th 
» NaPplly cures; 
veterate and obſtinate ulcers, and, as it is ſaid, k ; to 

found to cure -cancers themſelves, by means f; 

markably cleanſing and drying nature. had 
Beſide theſe purpoſes, it is alſo made choice of 
count of its effectually aſtringent quality, for ba 3 1 
ſigned to ſtrengthen and invigorate the muſcular 5 
— body, tg . or too much relaxed, is 

ays it is much uſed by court . 
— * y ezans for contracting the 

AVARIA, in the Turkiſh and Perſian domin! 
of money exacted from the Chriſtians 2 : * 

NR of wap Sg accuſation framed on purpoſe. * E 

ST, a term frequently uſed on b oY 
hs hold, or ſtay. F W beniſhirg 
The word is formed of the Italia „ 

AUNCHERS, among Hunters 
a hart's horn. ö — en RX 

AUBAINE, in the French Cu/toms, a right v j 
king, of being heir to a . 8 ties Ts 0 
dominions. 2 5 
The word is formed of aubain, a foreigner; wh; 
nage derives further from the 1 ali 3 
from advena, which is the name foreigners bear in 3 
pitularies of Charlemagne; Du-Cange, from 77 og 
Scot, or Iriſhman ; becauſe theſe were anciently my 
given to travelling and living abroad. | 
T7 he king of France, by the right of aubaine, claims the 
inheritance of all foreigners in his dominions ; excluſ 
of all other lords, and even of any teſtament the deceaſed 
could make. An embaſſador, though not naturalized, is 
not ſubject to the right of aubaine. The Swiſs, Savor. 
ards, Scots, and Portugueſe, are alſo exempted from the 
aubaine, as being reputed natives and regnicoles, 

AUBIER, anciently AuBOUR. Thus the French call that 
ſoft and whitiſh ſubſtance, which lies all round the tre: 
between the bark and the ſolid wood; and for which we 
have no particular name in Engliſh. Mr. Barkley thinks 
it performs the office of veins. It may be conſidered a8 
a third bark, and ſo ſome call it, whoſe fibres are les 
cloſe or compact than thoſe of the former; and is pro- 
perly the lard or fat of the tree. It hardens by means of 
the juice that diſcharges itſelf there, and of the ſap 
which flows in it, ſo that it becomes by little and little, 
as it were, imperceptibly a part of the woody ſubſtance 
of the tree; that is to ſay, it is converted into ſolid wood, 
T here are few trees but have ſome of that aubier, or 
whitiſh ſubſtance, which is more or leſs thick, according 
to the ſituation in which the trees happen to be planted; 
for the more they are expoſed to the hot rays of the ſun, 
the leſs of that ſubſtance will be found in them. In the 
oak it is ſeldom above an inch, or an inch and a half 
thick. It has been obſerved that when a tree is cut down, 
or dies in the ground, the aubier remains always of the 
m_ conſiſtency, without ever being turned into ſolid 
wood. 

T hat ſubſtance is liable to rot ; and therefore merchants, 
who cauſe timber to be ſquared, ought to be very careful 
that as little aubier be left upon it as poſſible, 

AUBIN, in Herſemanſbip, a kind of broken gait, or pace, 
2 an amble and a gallop; reputed a defect in 3 

orſe. 

AUCTIO, AvucT1ow ; this was originally a kind of ſale, 
among the ancient Romans, performed by the public crier 
ſub haſta, that is, under a ſpear ſtuck up on that occaſion, 
and by ſome magiſtrate, who made good the ſale by del 
very of the goods, 

This was termed audio, q. d. increaſe ; becauſe, accord- 
ing to Sigonius, the goods were ſold to him, gui plurinun 
rem augeret, who would bid moſt for them. 

AvuCTION by inch of candle, See CAN DIE. wok 

AUCTORATI, in Roman Antiquity, an appellation given 
to ſuch as entered the liſt as gladiators, and who receive 
wages; or who hired themſelves, for money, to perform 
in the games, or ſpectacles. 
The auclorati degraded themſelves by the act; and be- 
came ſervile and infamous. 

AUCTORATI milites alſo denoted ſoldiers bound by oath, and 

the receipt of wages, to ſerve in war. 
In this ſenſe audforati ſtand oppoſed to exaudtorati, who 
were diſbanded. ' 
The ſtipend they received for their ſervice, was denon 
nated auttoramentum. | 

AUCTORITAS ſenatus, in the Roman Antiquity. See dr 
NATUS auetoritas. — 

AUDIANISM, the ſyſtem or ſentiments of Audis, 

his followers; particularly as to the belief of the hu 
_ of the deity. See ANTHROPOMORPHITES: 
AU — a general ſenſe, See HEARING: 15 


uch 


AUD 


+. formed from audire, to hear. 
2 alſo uſed for the ceremonies practiſed in 
courts, at the admiſſion of embaſſadors, and public mi- 
. a hearing. 
nies, embalador ſent to demand audience; took his au- 
Jiemce of leave to depart, &c. 
In England, audience is given to embaſſadors in the pre- 
ſence chamber; to envoys and reſidents, in a gallery, clo- 
eee e 
1 miſſion, the ways 5 - 

my * which they Ges and fit down, the king 
firſt covering, _ I 8 _ piving them = 

ut on their hats. When the king cares not to 
abr covered and ſit, he 4 uncovered 
himſelf, and ſtanding all the while; which is taken as a 
ſlight and an affront. —After the firſt audience, it does not 
look well to be too haſty in — another. 

At Conſtantinople, miniſters uſually have audience of the 
prime vizir; in his abſence the caimacan admits them to 
nct. 

N. — NCE is alſo the name of a court of juſtice, eſtabliſhed 
by the wag in America; anſwering in effect to the 

rliaments of France. 
They judge without appeal, and have each a certain diſ- 
tric, which ordinarily takes in ſeveral provinces, called 
alſo audiences, from the names of the tribunal to which 
they belong. 
Hence 22 divides Spain into as many of theſe au- 
diences as there are of thoſe tribunals. New Spain com- 
prehends three audiences, thoſe of Guadalajara, Mexico, 
and Guatimala. 
AUDIENCE is alſo the name of one of the eccleſiaſtical courts 
in England, which 0 held where-ever the archbiſhop calls 
a cauſe to his own hearing. 
The two archbiſhops "he. their courts of audience. That 
of the archbiſhop of Canterbury is under the direction 
of the dean of the arches, who is . w 8 the audience, 
and keeps his court in the hall of Doctors Commons. 
The . of audience is chiefly concerned in differences 
ariſing upon elections, conſecrations, inſtitutions, mar- 
riages, &c. 
fl. Jaan chamber of. See CHAMBER. 
AUDIENDO V terminando, a writ, or rather commiſſion, 
directed to certain perſons, when an inſurreCtion or great 
e- is — in any place, for the appeaſ- 
ing and punithment thereof. 
AUDIENTS, or AuD1ToREs, in Church Hiflory, an order 
ol catechumens ; conſiſting of thoſe who were newly in- 
ſtrufted in the myſteries of the Chriſtian religion, and 
not * admitted to baptiſm. 
AUDIT, a regular hearing and examining of an account, 
by officers appointed for that purpoſe. See AuDpiTOR. 
AUDITA querela, a writ which lies againſt him, who has 

taken a ſtatute-merchant, or a recognizance in the nature 
of a arg Arg as or a judgment, or a recognizance of 
mother; and has aſked, or obtained, execution of the 
ſame from the mayor and bailiffs, before whom it was en- 
tered; at the complaint of the party, who entered the ſame, 


not be granted; as a releaſe, or other exception. 

0 writs of execution the defendant cannot plead; 
fo that if there be any matter ſince the judgment to 
diſcharge him of the execution, he is to have audia 
querela ; upon which the juſtices ſhall hear the complaint, 
and do right; and audita quere/a cannot be brought on a 


_ until judgment is entered of record. x Mod. 


This writ js 


the exception * i 
villing th on ſuggeſted, to the judges of either bench, 


w i i 1 
— * creditor is, for his appearance at a certain day 
em. 


4 ſummar 
preſſion, h 


* quite out of practice. 


audiences. 
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2 0R8, in Church Hiſtory. Sce AUDIENTS. 
ve auditors formed one b 

duch was di 


cording to oth 


By the Manichean rule, a different cour 
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the catholios. ne 0 the faithful and catechumens _— cording to the way of reckoning of the m 
cs. 
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down to aſk their bleſſing. Beauſobre obſerves, that the 

ele were eceleſiaſtics, and in general ſuch as made pro- 

feſſion of obſerving certain counſels, called evangelic 4 

ſuch as the clergy and monks; and they were called the 

perfect by Theodoret. The auditors were the laity, and 
ſo denominated, becauſe they heard in the church, whilſt 
others taught and inſtructed. 

AUDITOR is alſo uſed for ſeveral officers, appointed to audit, 
to hear accounts, pleadings, &c. | 
Anciently the word auditor was alſo uſed for a judge, ahd 
even for an inguiſitor, appointed by judges to examine, 
and find out the truth of ſome matter in conteſt. Nota- 

ries are alſo frequently called auditores. 

AUDITOR, in our Law, is an officer of the king, or ſome 

other great perſon, who yearly, by examining the accounts 

of under officers accountable, makes up a general book, 
with the difference between the receipts and charge, and 
their allowances or allocations. 

AUDITORS of the revenue, or of the exchequer, are officers 
who take the accounts of thoſe who collect the revenues, 
taxes, &c. raiſed by parliament; as alſo of the ſheriffs, 
eſcheators, collectors, tenants, and cuſtomers ; and ſet 
them down, and perfect them. 

\UDITORS of the preſt, or impreſt, are officers in the ex- 
chequer, who take and make up the great accounts of 
Ireland, Berwick, the mint, cuſtoms, ward-robe, firſt- 
fruits, naval and military expences, and of all moneys 
impreſſed to any man for the king's ſervice. 

AUDITOR of the receipts is an officer of the exchequer, who 
files the tellers bills, and makes an entry of them, and 
gives the lord-treaſurer a certificate of the money received 
the week before; who preſents the eſtimate or balance 
to the king. 

He makes debentures to every teller, before they receive 
any money, and takes their accounts. He keeps the 
black book of receipts, and the treaſurer's key of the trea- 
ſury (where the ancient leagues of the realm, and many 
records of the king's bench, and common-pleas, are re- 
poſited) ; and ſees every teller's money locked up in the 
new treaſury. 

There are alſo auditors of the firſt fruits; of the princi- 
pality of Wales; of the duchy of Cornwall, &c. See 
FikST-fruits, &c. 

AUDITOR of the rota, the apoſtolic chamber, the chatelet, 
&c. See RoTA, CHAMBER, &c. 

AuDITORs, conventual, collegiate, &c, were officers for- 
merly appointed among the religious, to examine and 
paſs the accounts of the houſe. 

AUDITORY, in an adjective ſenſe, ſomething belonging 
to the ſenſe of HEARING. | 

AUDiTORY, AUDIENCE, is alſo a collective name, denot- 
ing an afſembly of perſons, hearing or attending to a per- 
ſon who ſpeaks in public. 

AUDITORY is alſo uſed for the ſeat or bench where a ma- 
giſtrate, or judge, hears cauſes. 

At Rome, the ſeveral magiſtrates had auditorics, or ſeats of 
juſtice, according to their dignity.— Thoſe of the ſupe- 
rior officers were called tribunals; thoſe of the inferior, 


upon ſuggeſtion of ſome juſt cauſe why execution ſhould | ſubſellia. 


The pedanei had their benches or auditories in the portico 
of the imperial palace.—Thoſe of the Hebrews, at the 
ates of cities. —The judges appointed by the ancient 
Fords diſtributed juſtice under an elm, which was uſually 
planted before the manor-houſe, and ſerved them for an 
auditory, 
AupiTORY, AUDITORIUM, in the Ancient Churches, was 
that part of the church where the audientes ſtood to hear, 


granted by the lord chancellor, upon view of | and be inſtructed. 


The auditerium was that part now called navis eccleſiæ. See 


em to grant ſummons to the ſheriff of the county | Nave. 


In the primitive times, the church was ſo ſtrict in keep- 
ing the pcople together in that place, that the perſon who 


ut the indulgence now ſhewn by the courts in granting went from thence in ſermon-time was ordered by the 
y relief upon motion, in caſes of evident op- council of Carthage to be excommunicated. : 
as almoſt rendered uſeleſs this writ, and driven | AUDITORIUS, meatus, or AUDITORY paſſage, in Anatomy, 


called alſo aurium alveare, on account of the crumen col- 


MDITIONALIS ſebelaflicus, in Middle Age IVriters, is lected in it. See Mxarus auditorius. 
lor an advocate who pleads cauſes for his clients in | AUDITORY nerves, in Anatomy, a pair of nerves ariſing from 


the medulla oblongata, and diſtributed, the one to the ear, 


üs hearer, one who liſtens or attends to any the other to the tongue, eye, &c. See Tab. Anat. (O/leel.) 
ag. 


g. 5. lit. pp. . . 
Ade wit and ſpongy branch of the auditery nerve, being 


0 ranch of the Manichean ſect, diffuſed through the labyrinth and tympanum of the car, 
vided into elec and auditors ; correſponding, | is the immediate organ of the ſenſe of hearing. : 
g to ſome writers, to clergy and /aityz; and ac-| The auditory nerves make the ſeventh n ac- 


erns; and 
the fifth, according to the ancients. 


1 ** preſer ibed to the ele? from that of the audi-| Anatomiſts obſerve a ſingular mark of the wiſdom and 
© latter might eat fleſh, drink wine, bathe, | contrivance of the Creator, in the auditory nerves being 
poſſeſs eſtates, bear magiſtracy, and the | thus diſpatched to different parts; an admirable and uſe- 

auditgrs th ich things were forbidden to the %. The ful conſent being hereby eſtabliſhed between them. — 
V L N oe” to maintain the ele&?, and kneeled | Hence it is, that moſt animals, upon hearing any uneouth 


4 T ſound, 


AVE 


ſound, are found to erect their ears, and prepare them to 
catch it; to open their eyes; to ſtand upon the watch; 
and to be ready with the mouth to call out, or w_—_ their 
danger: accordingly moſt animals, when ſurpriſed or 
terrified, ſhriek or cry out, &c. 
Dr. Willis (Anat. Cerebr. cap. 17.) obſerves a further uſe 


of this nervous communication between the car and the}. 


mouth ; which is, that the voice may correſpond with the 
hearing, and be a kind of echo thereof ; that what 1s 
heard with one of the two nerves, may be readily ex- 

refled with the voice, by the help of the other. 

AVELLANA, in Botany. See CoRYLus and HAZLE-nur. 

AVELLANA purgatrix, in the Materia Medica, the fruit of a 
ſpecies of Ricinus. See CATAPUTIA and BEN. 

AVELLANDA, in Botany, a name given by the Spaniards 
to the roots of the TARs1, or ſweet cCyPERUs. Theſe 
are eſculent, and of a very delicious taſte ; they ſeem to 
have had the name from their likeneſs to the avellana nux, 
or hazel-nut. Garcias, and ſome others, have thought 
that the cuRCas of Malabar was the ſame with the avel- 
landa of Europe. But this does not ſeem to be the caſe ; 
for the curcas is a fruit probably the ſame with the fruit 
BEL, deſcribed by the Arabians; and though of the ſame 
ſize and ſhape with the avellanda, has a hard coat like the 
common filbert. 'The curcas of Egypt is indeed a root, 
but it is very different from theſe, being as long and as 
thick as a man's arm. 

AVELLANE, ar croſs AVELLANE, in Heraldry, a form of 
croſs, which reſembles four filberds in their huſks or caſes, 
joined together at the great end. See Cxoss. 
— its name; a filberd in Latin being nux avellana.— 
Syl. Morgan ſays, it is this croſs which enſigns the mound 
of authority, or the ſovereign's globe. 

AVE-MARIA, or Ave-Maxy, the angel Gabriel's ſalu- 
tations of the Virgin, at his bringing her the tidings of 
the incarnation 3 thus called, as beginning with theſe 
words, Ave, Maria, q. d. Hail, Mary. 
The ave-mary is a prayer or formula of devotion very uſual 
in the Romiſh church. It was added to their prayers by 
order of pope John XXII. in the fourteenth century.— 
Their chaplets and rofaries are divided into ſo many ave- 
marys, and ſo many pater-nofters;, and hence the beads 
themſelves, which indicate them, are allo called aves, 
or ave-marys. 

AVENA, in Botany. Sce OAT. 

AVENS, in Botany. See HERB-bennet. 

AVENAGE, in Law, a certain quantity of oats, paid to a 
landlord, in lieu of ſome other duties; or, as a rent, 
from the tenant. 

'The word is formed of the Latin, avena, oats. 

AVENOR, an officer under the maſter of the horſe ; who, 
by order or warrant from him, ſwears in all the officers 
belonging to the royal ſtables. Sce MASTER of the horſe. 
The avenor alſo makes up the accounts of the ſtables, and 
iſſues debentures for paying the officers and ſervants. 

In a ſtat. Car. II. we find the avenor mentioned, as an oſ- 


ſicer who provides oats for the ſtables.—In the Rot. Parl. 


Edw. III. we alſo read of avenor of the queen, of the 
prince, &c. | 
AVENTURZ, in our Ancient Writers, ignify TOURNA- 


MENTS, or military exerciſes on horſebac 


AVENTURE, or rather ADVENTURE, in our Law Books, | 


a miſchance, cauſing the death of a man, without felony ; 
as, when he is ſuddenly drowned, or burnt by an acci- 
dent or miſchance, falling into the water or fire. See 
Mi1$SAVENTURE, and CHANCE-MEDLEY. 

AVENUE, in Fortificatien, an opening or inlet into a fort, 
baſtion, or the like place, or the paſſes and ways to and 
from it. See FokT and BAS TON. 

The word is formed of avenir, or advenir, to arrive at, 

AveNue, in Gardening, is a walk planted on each fide with 
trees, and leading to ſome place. 

All avenues, Mortimer ſays, ſhould lead to the front of an 
houſe, garden-gate, highway-gate, or wood, and termi- 
nate in a proſpect.— In an avenue to an houſe, whatever 
the ages of the walk is, it ought to be as wide as the 
whole breadth of the front; and if wider it is ſo much 
the better: and avenues to woods and proſpects ought not 
to be leſs than ſixty feet wide. 

The trees moſt proper for avenues with us, are the Engliſh 
elm, the lime, the horſe-cheſnut, the common cheſnut, 
the beech, and the abele. The Engliſh elm will do in all 
grounds, except ſuch as are very wet and ſhallow; and 
this is preferred to all other trees, becauſe it will bear 
cutting, heading, or lopping in any manner, better than 
moſt others. 'The rough or ſmooth Dutch elm is ap- 
proved by ſome, becauſe of its quick growth; this is a 
tree which will bear removing very well; it is alſo green 
almoſt as ſoon as any plant whatever in ſpring, and con- 
tinues ſo as long as any, and it makes an incomparable 
hedge, and is preferable to all other trees for lofty eſpa- 


ſhade : the horſe-cheſnut is proper ſor all 

not too much expoſed to ork wit Phe buen 

cheſnut will do very well in a good ſoil, and riſes 

conſiderable height, when planted ſomewhat cloſe * i 

when it ſtands tingle, it is rather inclined to ſpread ph 

to grow tall. Ihe beech is a beautiful tree, and n 

rally grows well with us in its wild ſtate, but it is ler 

be choſen for avenues than the before-mentioned — 

it does not bear tranſplanting well, but is very ſubjec p 

miſcarry. Laſtly, the abele is fit for any ſoil, ud he 

J quiciclt grower of any foreſt tree. It ſeldom ein 
tranſplanting, and ſucceeds very well in wet foil 
which the others are apt to fail. The oak is but hte 
uſed for avenues, becauſe of its ſlow growth. 
The old method of planting avenues was with regulat 
of trees, and this has been always kept to till of tas 
but we have now a much more magnificent way of platt. 
ing avenues; this is by ſetting the trees in chimps 1 
platoons, making the opening much wider than bef; : 
and placing the clumps of trees at about three hundred 
feet diſtance from one another. In each of theſe clun 
there ſhould be planted either ſeven or nine trees; but i 
is to be obſerved, that this is only to be praQtiſed where 
the avenue is to be of ſome conſiderable length, for in 
ſhort walks this will not appear ſo ſightly as lingle rows 
of trees. I he avenues made by clumps are fitieſt of ai 
for parks. 'The trees in each clump ſhould be plant 
about thirty feet aſunder, and a trench ſhould be thrown 
up round the whole clump, to prevent the deer from 
coming to the trees to bark them. 

AVER-/and, in our Old Writers, ſeems to have been ſuch 
lands as the tenants did plough and manure, cum averii 
ſuis, for the proper uſe of a monaſtery, or the lords cf 
the ſoil. 

AVERA, in Dozmſday-Book, denotes a day's work of 1 
ploughman, or other labourer, which the king's tenz.; 
in his demeſne lands were obliged to pay the ſherif, 

AVERAGE, in Agriculture, a term uſed by the farmers in 

many parts of England, for the breaking of corn-fieldz, 

eddith, or roughings. 

In this ſenſe, it may be derived from haver, an Englih 

name for oats, or from aveira, beofts, being as much a 

feeding for cattle or paſturage. Ray. 

AVERAGE, AVERAGIUM, in Law, that duty or ſervice 

which the tenant is to pay the king, or other lord, by tis 

beaſts and carriages. 

The word is derived from the baſe Latin averia, cal 

or goods ; or the French cure, work. 

AVERAGE, or AVERIDGE, in Navigation and Commerce, is 

uſed to denote the damage which happens to ſhips and 

their cargoes, from the time of their loading and failing, 
till their return and unlading. It is divided into three 
kinds. 1. The ſimple average, which conſiſts in the er- 
traordinary expences incurred for the ſhip, ſuch as the 
loſs of anchors, maſts, and rigging, by common accidents 
at ſea; or for the merchandiſe ; ſuch as the damages 
which they have ſuſtained by ſtorms, capture, ſhipwreck, 
wet, or rotting ; all which muſt be defrayed by the thing 
that ſuffered the damage. 2. The large and common 
average, being expences incurred, and c_ ſuſtained, 
for the common — both of the merchandiſe ad 
ſhip, which are to be borne by the ſhip and cargo: fuct 
are ranſom-money, goods thrown overboard, expence 
of unlading, or entering into a river or harbour, andthe 
proviſions and hire of the ſailors, when the ſhip is de. 
tained by embargo. 3. The ſmall averagesy which ar 

charges of towing and piloting the ſhip, one third d 

which muſt be charged to the thip, and two thirds to the 

cargo. 

AVERAGE is more particularly uſed for the quota or Pf 

portion which each merchant or proprietor in the ſhip o. 

loading is adjudged, upon a reaſonable eſtimation, ® 

contribute to a common average. 3 

Such ſum ſhall be divided among the ſeveral claimers, f 

way of average, in proportion to their reſpective miete 

and demands. 10 A. cap. 17. 4s 

AVERAGE is alto a ſmall duty, which thoſe merchants wy 

ſend goods in another man's ſhip pay to the maſter there0\ 

for his care of them, over and above the freight. 10 

Hence, in bills of lading it is exprefſed. —Paying ſo e 

freight for the ſaid goods, with primage and average 

cuſtomed. Atom 

AVER-CORN, in Ancient Writings, ſuch corn as by Nl af 
is brought by the tenant's carriages, to the lord's grand, 

AVERD POIS pound. See PounD. 

AVERDUPOIS weight, See WEIGHT. 1 et 

AVERIA, in our Law Books, properly ſignify af 
horſes uſed for the plough; but, in a general ſeule⸗ 

cattle. 

When mention is made of one beaſt, they 

equus, vel guidam bas when of two or morc, 16 


uin 
ſay 9 10 


liers. The lime is valued for its regular growth, and fine | 


ſay, equi or boves, but averia, Arts 
6 | 


AVE 


AveRIAy 7 giare de AVERIIs. See REPLEGIARE. 


AVERIIS captis in Withernam, a writ for the taking of cattle | 


e ife, who hath cattle unlawfully diſtrained by an- 
gm 2 driven out of the county where they were 
7 — ſo that they cannot be replevied by the ſheriff. Reg. 
Orig. 82: If the cattle are put into any ſtron 


ak into it, to make the replevin. But when they 

3 — out of e county, he hath no authority to 
them. 

A ERMENT , in Law, uſually ſignifies an offer of the de- 


ſendant to make good or juſtify an exception, pleaded in 


abatement or bar of the plaintiff's action. 

The word alſo ſometimes ſignifies the act, as well as the 
offer, of juſtifying the exception. 

Averment is two-fold, general and particular, 

AvERMENT, general, is the concluſion of every plea to the 
writ, or jn bar of replications, or other pleadings (for 
counts, or avowries in nature of counts, need not to be 
averred) containing matter affirmative z and ought to be 
with theſe words, hoc paratus eſt verificare. 

AVERMENT), particular, is, when the life of a tenant for life, 
or tenant in tail, is averred, &c.— An averment contains 
as well the matter as the form thereof. 

AVERNI, among the Ancient Naturalifts, certain lakes, 

ottoes, and other places, which infect the air with poi- 
— ſteams or vapours; called alſo mephites. 
The word is formed of the privative a, and opves, bird; 
as intimating that birds could not fly over them, but 
dropped down dead. Avernus, q. d. aornus, locus ſine 
avibus. 
Averni are ſaid to be frequent in Hungary, on account of 
the abundance of mines therein. 
The Grotta del Cani, in Italy, is a famous one. 
But the moſt celebrated aternus was, a lake near Baiz, in 
Campania, by the modern Italians called Lago di 'Triper- 
gola.— The fumes it emitted are repreſented by the an- 
cients as being of ſo malignant a nature, that birds could 
not fly over it, but ſunk down dead; which ſome later 
writers have choſen to attribute to this, that the ſulphu- 
reous effluvia hereof not being of conſiſtence to ſuſtain 
the birds, they dropped by their own weight. This cir- 
cumſtance, joined with the great depth of the lake, oc- 
caſioned the ancients to take it for the gate or entrance 
of hell; and accordingly Virgil makes ZEneas. deſcend 
this way into the 9 regions. Vibius Sequeſter 
ſays, there is no bottom to be found of it. See HELL. 
Next to the Baiæ, ſays Strabo, lies the Lucrine bay; and 
within it the lake Avernus; which is a deep, darkſome 
lake, with a narrow entry from the outer bay: it is ſur- 
rounded with ſteep banks, that hang threatening over it, 
and is only acceltible by the narrow paſſage, through 
which you fail in. Theſe banks were anciently quite over- 
2 with a wild wood, impenetrable by a human foot. 
ts gloomy ſhade impreſſed an awful ſuperſtition upon 
the minds of the beholders ; whence it was reputed the 
ſeat of the Cimmerians, who dwelt in perpetual night. 
Whoever ſailed hither, firſt did facrifice ; and endea- 
voured to propitiate the infernal powers, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of ſome prieſts, who attended upon the place, and 
directed the myſtic performance. Within, a fountain of 
pure water broke out juſt over the ſea; but no creature 
ever taſted of it, believing it to be a vein of the river Styx : 
omewhere near this fountain was the oracle ; and the 

ot waters, frequent in theſe parts, made them think 

Pe duc. branches of the burning Phlegethon. 

ENNY,q.d. AVERAGE-PENNY, money contributed 
towards the king's averages z or money given to be freed 

, See AVERAGE. | 

ARHOA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants, 

of the decandria pentagyma claſs, the charaCters of which 
= theſe : the perianthium is ſmall, erect, and com- 
po » of five leaves. The flower is compoſed of five lan- 
= ated petals, which ſtand erect on the lower part, and 
1 expanded at the top. The ſtamina are ten fetaceous 

N v half of which are of the length of the flower, 
other half ſhorter; theſe ſtand alternately toge- 

6 and are terminated by roundiſh apices, or anthere. 

„benen of the piſtil is oblong, and faintly pentan- 

bor the ſtyles are five in number, and are ſetaceous 

rect; and the ſtigmata are ſimple. The fruit is a 
urbinated pomum ſel gg rn” 
cells, and in each 25 tuſely pentangular, having five 
wan ach of them ſeveral ſeeds of an angular 

Wrnzusparated by membranes. 

Peary, 5, & ſect of peripretic philoſophers, who 
* in Italy ſome time before the reſtoration of learn- 
They | attacked the natural immortality of the ſoul. 
brated int their denomination from Averrhoes, a cele- 
in the 8 of Ariſtotle, born at Cordova in Spain, 
Uftinguiſh; " century, from whom they borrowed their 
ves, ig PG doctrine. The founder of this ſect, Aver- 
2 > ometimes called the Commentator, by way of 


ther, 


place in | 
the lame county, the ſheriff may take the 1 e comitatus, | 


[ 
. 
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eminence, as being ſuppoſed to have entered beſt of all 
the commentators into the ſentiments of the philoſopher z 
inſomuch that ſome have pretended the ſoul of Ariſtotle 
had migrated into the body of Averrhoes. 
AVERRUNCIATION, from averrurce, I prune, in Agri» 
culture, the act of cutting or lopping off the ſuperſlu- 
ous branches of trees. See PRUNIN O. 
AVERRUNCI, from averrunce, I avert, in Antiquity, an 
order of deities among the Romans, whoſe peculiar of- 
fice was to avert dangers and evils. 
The Egyptians had alſo their dis averrunci, or apotrepæi, 
who were pictured in a mcnacing poſture, and ſometimes 
with whips in their hands.—Ifis was a divinity of this 
kind; as is ſhewn by Kircher. Sce Oedip. Agypt. t. iii, 


487. 

AVERSION, abhorrence, diſlike. See Ax TH ATH. 
The word is compounded of a, ſrem; and ver tere, to . 

AVERSIONE vænire, or lecare, in Writers of the Civil Law, 
ſeems to denote the ſelling, or letting things in the lump, 
without fixing particular prices for each piece. n 

AVERTI, in Herſemanſbip, is applied to a regular ſtep or 
motion enjoined in the leſſons. 

In this ſenſe * ſay, pas averti, ſometimes pas ecoute, 
and pas decele, which all denote the ſame. 
The word is mere French, and ſignifies adviſed. 

AVERY, a place where oats, or provender, are kept for 
the king's horſes. See AVERIA. 

AUGES, in A/lronomy, two points in a planet's orbit, other- 
wie called ap/edes. Sec APSTSs. 

One of the «uges is particularly denominated the apogee, 
the other perigee. 

AUGITES, among Ancient Naturaliſis, a kind of gem, of 
a pale green colour, inferior in value to the topaz. 

It is uſually ſuppoſed the ſame with the callais or calais, 
though this was diſputed even in Pliny's time. ä 

AUGMENT, in the Greek Grammar, an accident of cer- 
tain tenſes ; being either the prefixing of a ſyllable, or 
an increaſe of the quantity of the initial vowels. There 
are two kinds of augments. —Temporale, or of a letter; 
when a ſhort vowel is changed into a long one; or a 
diphthong into another longer one : thus called, becauſe 
the time of its pronunciation is now lengthened. 
Augmentum fyllabicum, or of a ſyllable, is when a letter, viz. 
8 is added at the beginning of the word; ſo that the 
number of ſyllables is increaſed, 

Aucusrs, in Mathematics. See Fluxioxs and Mo- 
MENTS, 

AUGMENTATION, in a general ſenſe, the act of aug- 

menting ; that is, of adding or joining ſomething to an- 
other, to render it larger, or more conſiderable. 
The governors of the bounty of queen Anne, for the 
augmentation of the maintenance of the poor elergy, by virtue 
of the ſeveral acts of parliament, made for that purpoſe, 
are empowered to augment all livings not exceeding 5ol. 
per annum; and the number of livings following were 
certified to be capable of augmentation. 


1071 Livings not exceeding 10/. per annum, which 
may be augmented (with the bounty alone) 
ſix times each, purſuant to the preſent rules 
of the governors, which will make 6426 
augmentations. 

1467 Livings above 100. and not exceeding 200. 
per annum, may be augmented four times 
each, which will make 5868 augmentations. 

1126 Livings above 20/. and not exceeding 300. per 
annum, may be augmented three times cach, 
which will make 3378 augmentations. 

1049 Livings above 300. and not rene, 400. 4 


6426 


5868 


3378 


annum, may be augmented twice each, which p 2098 
will make 2098 augmentations. 

884 Livings above gol. and not exceeding 50l. per 
annum, may be each once augmented, which 


will make 884 augmentations. 


For Total number of augmentations, which muſt} 
be made (by the bounty alone) before the 
livings already certified will exceed 500. per 
annum. 


884 


18654 


Computing the clear amount of the bounty to make 55 
augmentations yearly, it will be 339 years, from the year 
1714, (which was the firſt year in which any livings were 
augmented) before all the ſmall livings above certified can 
exceed 50l. per annum; and if it be computed, that one 
half of ſuch augmentations may be made in conjunction 
with other benefactors (which is very improbable) it will 
require 226 years. before all the livings above certified 
will exceed gol. per annum. 
AUGMENTATION is alſo uſed for the augment, i. e. for the 
additament, or the thing added. Such a miniſter peti- 
tioned the king for an augmentation of ſalary, og — 
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AvcnEenTATION, any See CouRT, &c. 
AUGMENTATIONS, in Heraldry, are additional charges to 


2 coat armour frequently given as particular marks of ho- 
nour, and generally borne, either on an eſcutcheon, or a 
canton. — Such are the arms of Ulſter, borne by all the 
baronets of England. 

AUGRE, or Awonk, a carpenter's and joiner's inſtru- 
ment, ſerving to bore large, round holes. a 
The augre conſiſts of a wooden handle, and an iron blade, 
terminated at bottom with a ſteel bt. 

AUGSBURG confeſſion. See AUGUSTAN., 

AUGUR, in Antiquity, a miniſter of religion among the 
Romans, appointed to take auguries or preſages concern- 
ing futurity from birds, beaſts, and the appearances of 
the heavens. 

The word is by ſome derived from avis, bird, and 
garritus, chattering ; whence the original oflice of the 
augurs is ſuppoſed to have been to obſerve, and take 
indications from, the noiſe, calling, ſinging, chirping, 
and chattering, of birds. Agreeably to which, augur is 
commonly diſlinguiſhed from AUSPEX, as the latter was 
ſuppoſed employed in obſerving the flight of birds, —Pez- 
ron derives it from the Celtic au, liver, and gur, man; 
ſo that according to him an augur was properly a perſon 
who inſpected the entrails, and divined by means of the 
liver. On which principle, auvgur would have been the 
ſame with ARUSPICES. 

The augurs made a college or community, which at firſt 
conſiſted of three perſons (one for each tribe); then of 
ſour (when Servius Tullius increaſed the tribes to that 
number); then of nine (four of them patricians, and five 
plebeians) : laſtly, Sylla made the number fifteen. Cato 
was of the college of augurs. 

They bore an avgural ſtaff, or wand, called lituus, as the 
enſign of their office and authority. No affair of moment 
could be reſolved on, without firſt conſulting them; and 
their advice, be it what it would, was, by a decree of the 
ſenate, appointed to be exactly and religiouſly obſerved. 

AUGURAL, ſomething relating to the AUGURs. 

The augural inſtruments are repreſented on ſeveral an- 
cient medals. Evelyn on Medals, chap. ii. 

AUGURAL ſupper, cana auguralis, that given by a prieſt on 
his firſt admiſſon into the order, called alſo by Varro ad- 
jicialis. De Re Ruſtic. lib. iii. cap. 6. 

AUGURAL books, libri augurales, thoſe wherein the diſci- 
pline and rules of avgury were laid down. Cic. de Di- 

vin. lib. i. cap. 33. 

AUGURALE, the place in a camp where the general took 
auſpicia. This anſwered to the anguraterium in the city. 
AUGURALE is alſo uſed, in Seneca, for the enſign or badge 

of an augur, as the /ituus, De Tranquil. cap. xii. 

AUGURATORIUM, a building on the Palatine mount, 
where public auguries were taken. 

This is alſo called auguraculum, and arx. 

AUGURY, the diſcipline of the avgurs, or the practice of, 

conſulting the gods, and learning their will, by divers 
kinds of omens. 
The obſervation of augurzes is very ancient, as having been 
prohibited by Moſes in Leviticus.—The cup put in Ben- 
jamin's ſack, in Egypt, is faid to have been that uſed by 
Joſeph to take anguries by. 

AUGURY, in its more general ſigniſication, comprifes all 

the different kinds of divination; which Varro diſtin- 
guiſhes into four ſpecies of augury, according to the four 
elements. — Pyremancy, or augury by fire 3 arromancy, or 
augury by the air; hydromancy, or augury by the water; 
and geomancy, or augury by the earth. 
The particular branches are, ale&oromancy, anthropomancy, 
belomancy, catoptromancy, capnomancy, gaſiromancy, geomancy, 
aruſpicina, libanomancy, lecanamancy, necromancy, &c. See 
each deſcribed under its proper article. 

AUGUST, AvcvusTvs, in a general ſenſe, ſomething ma- 
jeſtick, venerable, or ſacred. | 

he title Auguſlus was ſirſt given by the Roman ſenate to 
Octavius, after his being confirmed by them in the ſove- 
reign power.—It was conceived as expreſſing ſomething 
divine, or elevated above the pitch of mankind, being 
derived from the verb augeo, I increaſe, tanguam ſupra hu- 
manam ſortem auttus. 
The ſucceflors of Octavius aſſumed the ſame quality; ſo 
that thenceforward EMPEROR and Auguflus were the ſame 
thing: they became ſynonymous terms. 
The preſumptive heir of the empire, or he who was de- 
ſtined to ſucceed to the dignity, was firſt created Cæſar; 
which was a ſtep neceſſary to arrive at that of Auguſlus or 
emperor, —Yet F. Pagi maintains the reverſe ; viz. that 
it was neceſſary to be Augu/lus previouſly to the being 
CASAR. | 
The EMPRESSES alſo took the quality of Auguſtæ; and 
even ſome ladies of the imperial family, who had never 
been wives of emperors, but mothers or daughters, 
On medals and coins, ſome of the ancient kings of France 


are alſo ſound with the appellation Augu/ti ; particularly 
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Childebert, Clothaire, and Clovis : add : 

this laſt, Chrotechilda, is alſo called by _ Wee 
book of the miracles of St. Germain, indifferen w. bis 
ther Augu/ta, or queen, ys ei. 

AvuGcusr, in reſpect of Chronology, denote j 
of the lies wave, = 2 1 
This was called in the ancient Roman cal * 
as being the ſixth from March, from which the fl, 
began their computation. The emperor Auguſtus — 
the name, and gave it his own; not that it wa . 
month in which he was born, but becauſe it had ke > 
fortunate to him, by ſeveral victories which he had 5 
ed in it. _ 
Our Saxon anceſtors called it Veod. monath, that js weed 
month, on account of the plenty of weeds in this fil N 
Spelman. 20 
This month is eſteemed one of the richeſt in the who! 
year, becauſe of the harveſt of the ſeveral ſorts of er 
which is produced in that ſcaſon. Hence is to be 1 
the French proverb, a man has made his Auguſt, which 
proverb is much uſed among merchants to ſignify that x 
man has been ſucceſsful in trade, and got an eſtate, 

AuGuUST is alſo uſed, in Middle Age IA riters, for 1 power 
or licence, of going out of a city in harveſt-time tg 
reap, &c. Du-Cange. 

AUGUSTA, Hi/tzria, is the hiſtory of the Roman emperg; 
ſrom the time of Adrian to Carinus, that is, from the year 
of our Lord 157, to 285, compoſed by fix Latin writer: 
EI. Spartianus, Julius Capitolinus, I. Lampridius, 
Vulcatius Gallicanus, 'Trebellius Pollio, and Flavius Vo 
piſcus. Fabr. Bibl. Lat. cap. 6. 

AUGUSTALES, or Sodales AUGUSTALEs, or Flaming 
AuGusTALEs, were the prieſts of Auguſtus, appointed 
after the deification of that emperor by 'Liberius, to per. 
form d. ſervice of the new god. 

AUGUSTALIA, in Antiquity, a feaſt inſtituted in konout 
of the emperor Auguſtus. 

This feſtival was firlt eſtabliſhed in the year of Rome 935 
being the fourth aſter he had ended all his wars, and E 
tled the affairs of Sicily, Greece, Aſia, Syria, and the 
Parthians. The day whereon he made his entry into 
Rome, being the 4th of the ides of October, was ap- 
pointed to be kept a feaſt ; and was called Augu/talis, 

AUGUSTALIA was alto a name given to the games cele- 
brated in honour of the ſame prince, on the 4th of the 
ides of October. 

AUGUSTALIS, or Præfectus AUGUSTALIs, a Roman 
magiſtrate who was appointed to govern Egypt, with a 

wer much like that of a proconſul in other provinces, 

AUGUSTAN, relating to Auguſtus, or 3 

AUGUSTAN æra. See ACTIAN. 

AUGUSTAN confeſſion denotes a celebrated confeſſion of faith, 
drawn up by Luther and Melancthon, on behalf ef 
themſelves, and other ancient reformers, and preſented 
in 1530 to the emperor Charles V. at the diet of Auguſta 
or Augſburgh, in the name of the evangelic body. Tis 
confeſſion contains twenty-eight chapters, of which the 
greateſt part is employed in repreſenting, with peript- 
cuity and truth, the religious opinions of the proteltants, 
and the reſt in pointing out the errors and abuſes that oc- 
caſioned their ſeparation from the church of Rome. 

AUGUSTATICUM, in Middle Age Mriters, denotes a la- 
geſs, or donative, of an emperor, to the people, or oo 
diery. 

AUGUSTEUM marmer, in the Natura! Hiftery of th: Are 
cients, a name given to the common green and wiite 
marble, ſo frequent in uſe with us for tables, &c. 2d 
called by our artiſicers Egyptian marble. 

AUGUSTINE, AvcusTinus, of Janſcnius, is a celebrate! 
treatiſe of that author, biſhop of Y ypres, intituled, Cor 
nelii Janſenii, Epiſcopi Iprenſis, Auguitinus, in three 
volumes, folio, printed at Louvain in 1640 3 the . 
tome whereof contains a diſcourſe againſt Pe/ag:9"®? 
and the ſecond, divers treatiſes of reaſon ; the uſe a 
authority in theological matters; the ſtate of innocence) 
fall of nature by fin; grace, ce. From theſe 2 
treatiſes were collected the five famous propoſidons, 
enumerated under the article J ANSENISM. 3 

AUGUSTINS, or AUGUSTINIANS, an order of religo 
thus called from St. Auguſtin, whoſe rule they ob 2 
The Augu/tins, popularly alſo called Auſtin Cris e 
originally hermits, whom pope Alexander IV. firſt oo! 
gregated into one body, under their general anffan 
in 1250. 

Soon after their inſtitution, 
England, where they had about thirty-two 
time of their ſuppreſſion. { the 
The Augu/tins are clothed in black, and make one 8 
four orders of mendicants. 106 
From theſe aroſe a reform, under 32 zent 
bare-foot Auguſtins, or Minorites, or Friers mm: 
Thete are alſo canons regular of St. Auguſtin, who 
clothed * excepting their cope, Which 8 50 t 


chis order was brought unto 
houſes a! 
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+. cher are known under the denomination of, 7 
27 ana 1EVE; that abbey being the chief of the 


. — are alſo nuns and canoneſſes, who obſerve the rules 
of St. Anguſtin. 1 EA 
AUGUSTINIANS ate alſo thoſe divines who maintain, on 
the authority of St. Auguſtin, that GR ACE is effectual from 
rg nature, abſolutely and morally, and not relatively and 
dually. See EFFICACIOUs: 
ey are divided into rigid and relaxed. 
AU-GUY-LAN-NEU , or AUGILLANNEUF. 
MiSLETO. | : 
AVIARY, a houſe or apartment kept for the keeping, 
feeding, and ropagating of birds. 
The word is formed of avis, bird. 3 
AVICENNIA, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia angio- 
mia Claſs, the calyx of which is divided into five ſeg- 
ments, the corolla is bilabiate, the capſule is coriaceous 
and rhomboidal, containing a ſingle ſeed. 
AVIGNON-berry, called alſo French berry, is the fruit of a 
ſhrub by ſome authors called Lycium z growing plenti- 
fully near Avignon, and in other parts of France. 
The berry is ſomewhat leſs than a pea ; its colour is green, 
approaching towards a yellow; and it is of an aſtringent 
and bitter taſte. —lt is much uſed by the dyers, who ſtain 
a yellow colour with it; and by the painters, who alſo 
make a fine golden yellow of it. See Box- thorn. 
AVIS, bird, in Zoology. See BiRD. 
Avis Indica. See APUS. ; 
Avis longa, a name given by Nieremberg to the hoitlallotl of 
the Americans, a bird very temarkable for the ſwiftneſs 
of its running. 
Avis nivea, a name under which Nieremberg has deſcribed 
an American bird, of the ſize of a thruth, brown and 
black on the back, and yellow under the belly; it imitates 
the human voice, and is called, by the natives}* CEOAN. 
Avis pennipulchra, the name of an American bird, deſcribed 
by Nieremberg, and called by the Indians guetzaltototl. It 
is of the ſize of a pigeon, and is all over its body of the 
more beautiful colours of the peacock. There are,, be- 
fide this ſpecies, three or four others. Mr. Ray has, 
howerer, ranged all theſe under the number of birds, the 
accounts of which he is either dubious about, or ſuſpi- 
cious of the truth of. 
Avis ſcica. See HoACTLY. 
Avis tropicorum, the name of a bird, commonly called alſo, 
in Engliſh, the TROPIC bird, of the ſize of the common 
duck. 
It is only found about the tropics, and thence has its name. 
dee Tab. of Birds, No 52. 
Avis venti, the bird of the wind. See HEATOTOTL. 
Avis Paradiſi. See PARADISE. 
Avis, Knight 4 Avis, an order of knighthood in Portugal, 
eſtabliſhed about the year 1162. 
When the city of Evora was taken from the Moors, in 
the reign of the firſt king of Portugal, it was garriſoned 
by ſeveral perſons who afumed the title of knights of St. 
Mary of Evora, which was ſoon after changed for that 
of knights d' Avis, which the king gave them, and whi- 
ther they removed from Evora. The badge of the order 
A 2 1 croſs flory, and they obſerve the rule of St. 
nedi 
AVISO, an advice, piece of intelligence, or advertiſement, 
to notify ſome event or matter worthy of knowledge. 
The word is Italian, adviſe; and is chiefly uſed in mat- 
ters of commerce. 
AUK, in Loalogy, a name given by ſome to a bird called the 
ALKA 1n Latin, and more commonly known among us 
by the name of the RAZOR-BILL, a web-footed fowl, 
l. . os hinder toe. 

e AWI. 

AULA, in our Ancient Law Books, ſignifies a court baron. 
Ania thidem tenta quarto die Auguſt. &c. 

" eccfie is ſometimes uſed for what we now call navis 
N.. fie. See N AVE. 

LA regia, or regis, a court eſtabliſhed by William the 
"queror in his own hall, compoſed of the king's great 
ufualt. of ſtate, who reſided in his palace, and were 
lated 4 attendant on his perſon. This court was regu- 
Ma y the article which forms the eleventh chapter of 

it bent Charta, and eſtabliſhed in Weſtminſter-ball, where 
AI wrever lince continued. See CourT of King's Bench, 
One of c. Were in Antiquity, denotes a flute-player. 
nd, the Ptolemies, kings of Egypt, father of Cleo- 
ny 6 re the ſurname, or denomination, of auletes. 
in om Pi eg, an act which a young divine maintains 
© toreign univerſities, upon the admiſſion of a new 


Fy of divinity. 

42 from the Latin, aula, a hal; it being in the 

' © univerſity that this act is uſually held. 
preſides at the diſputation, is the ſame 


that 22228 
* 10 take the doctor's cap. 
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officers of the emperor, who compoſe a ſuperior court or 

council, which has an univerſal juriſdiction, and without 

appeal, over all the ſubjects of the empire, in all pio- 
ceſſes entered therein. NY 

We fay, aulic council, the aulic court or chamber, aulic 

counſellor, &c. 

The aulic council is eſtabliſhed by the emperor, who no- 
minates the officers ; but the clector of Mentz has a right 

of viſiting it.—It is compoſed of a prefident, who 1s a 

catholic ;; a vice- chancellor, preſented by the elector of 

Mentz, and of „ eg aſſeſſors, or counſellors, nine 

whereof are proteſtants, and nine Romaniſts. 

They are divided into two benches, one whereof is taken 

up by nobles, and the other by lawyers. They hold their 
emblies in the preſence of the emperor z and for that 

reaſon are called ju/litium imperatoris, the emperor's Juſo 
tice : and aulic council, becauſe theirs follows the empe- 
ror's court, aula, and has its reſidence in the place where 
he is.—This court claſhes a little with the imperial cham- 
ber of Spires; in that they are preventive of each other; 
it not being allowed to remove any cauſ. from the one to 
the other. 
Nor can the emperor himſelf hinder or ſuſpend the de- 
ciſions of either court; much leſs call any cauſe before 
himſelf, which has been once before them, without the 
conſent of the ſtates of the empire. Yet, in ſome caſes, 
the ſame council forbears making any peremptory con- 
cluſion, without the emperor's participation; and only 
decrees thus, Fiat votum ad Cefarim ; : is, make a re- 
port hereof to the emperor in his privy-council. 

AULNEGER, or ALNAGER. Sce ALS ACER. 

AULO, a Grecian long meaſure. See Measure. 

AULOS, in Zoolegy, a name by which ſeveral of the an- 

cient writers have called the s0L FN, or RA Z ORA. 

AUMONE, or Alus. See ALMs. 

AUNCEL-weight, quaſi Handſal-weight, an ancient kind of 

balance, conſiſting of ſcales hanging on hooks faſtencd 

at each end of a beam or ſtaff, which a man lifts up on 
his hand or fore-finger, and ſo diſcovers the equality or 
difference between the weight and the thing weighed, 

There being great deceits practiſed in theſe weights, they 

were prohibited by ſeveral ſtatutes z and the even balance 

alone commanded. 

The word is {till uſed in ſome parts of England, to ſig- 

nify meat ſold by poiſing in the hand, without putting it 

into the ſcales. 

AUNCESTOR. #/i/e of Mort d' AuNcESsTOR. Sec AsSISE. 

AUNCESTRAL hemage. Sce HomaGe. 

AUNE, in Commerce, a long MEASURE, uſed in France, 

and other countries; of different lengths in different 

places. See ELL, 

AVOCADO, a name given to a ſpecies of bay. Ste Bavy« 

tree. 

AVOCATORIA, a mandate of the emperor of Germany, 

direQed to ſome prince or ſubject of the empire, to ſtop 

his unlawful proceedings in any cauſe brought by way of 
appeat before him. 

AVOIDANCE, in Lau, has two fignifications : the one 
when a benefice becomes void of an incumbent; the 
other, when we ſay in pleadings in chancery, confeſſed 
or avoided, traveried or denied, &c. See VOIDANCR. 

AVOIRDUPOIS, or AvERDurois werght, a kind of weight 
uſed in England; the pound whereof contains fixtecn 
ounces. Sce WEIGHT. 

The proportion of a pound aveirdupois to a pound rey, is 
as 17 to 143 or the aveirdupois pound contains 7000 
grains, and the troy pound 5760. | 

All the larger and coarſer commodities are weighed by 
aveirdupois weight; as groceries, cheeſe, wool, lead, 
hops, &c. 

AVOSETTA, in Ornitholegy. See RECURNIROSTRA. 

AVOWEE, Apvocarus. See ADvoWEE, and Apvo- 

CATE. 
The avowre is he to whom the right of advowſon of any 
church belongs, ſo that he may preſent thereto in his own 
name: he is thus called by way of diſtinction from thoſe 
who ſometimes preſent in another man's name, as a guar- 
dian, who preſents in the name of his ward; as atfo from 
thoſe who only have the lands whereto an advowſon be- 
longs for term of life or years, by intruſion or diſſeiſin. 

AVOWRY, in Law, is where one takes a diſtreſs for 
rent, or other thing; and the other fues replevin. In 
which caſe the taker ſhall juſtify, in his plea, for what 
cauſe he took it; and if he took it in his own right, 
he is to ſhew it, and ſo avew the taking; which is 
called his avowry. If he took it in the right of another, 
when he has ſhewed the cauſe, he is to make conuſance 
of the taking, as being a bailiff or fervant zo him in 
whoſe right he did it. 

AU-PIS-ALLER, a French phraſe, ſometimes uſed among 
Engliſh writers, ſignifying, at the wor/?. 

AURA, among Phyjwlogi/ts, an airy EXHALATION or vA- 
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The word is derived from the Greek avpa, ga#. | 
Aura, in Chemiſtry, a certain fine and pure ſpirit, found 
in every animal or vegetable body; but ſo ſubtle, as only 
to be perceptible by its ſmell and taſte, or other eſſects, 
not ſound in any other but that-body. This aura exhi- 
bits the proper character of the body, and is lodged in 
the oil of the body, to prevent its being diſſipated and 
thrown off; and hence it is that all the ancient alche- 
miſts ſay ſpirit reſides in ſulphur. Boerhaave Ch. p. 168. 

AuRAa, in Ornitholagy, a ſpecies of VULTUR. 

Ab x, in Mythology, a name given by the Romans to the 
nymphs of the air. They are moſtly to be found in the 
ancient paintings of cielings z where they are repreſented 
as light and airy generally with long robes, and ming 
veils, of ſome lively colour or other, and fluttering about 
in the rare and pleaſing element aſſigned to them. They 
are ſportive and happy in themſelves, and well-wiſhers 
to mankind. 

AURANTIUM, in Botany. Sec ORANGE-tree. 

AURANTIUS piſcis, in Ichthyology, a name given by Nie- 
remberg to the DoRAaDo, or dolphin, a ſpecies of the 
CORYPHANA, diſtinguiſhed from the others by its forked 
tail. 

AUKkARIA fundtio, penſio, or prefiatir, a tax or tribute to 
be paid in gold. ; 
The collector hereof was denominated ſuſceplor aurarius, 
or chryſypodettes. 

AURA TA, in Zovohgy. See G1LT-head. 

AURATUS ue. See EquEs. 

AUREA Alexandrina, in Pharmacy, a kind of opiate, or an- 
tidote, compoſed of a great number of ingredients, which 
was in great fame among the ancient writers. 

It is called aurea, from the gold (aurum) which is an in- 

gredient in its compoſition 3 and A'exandrina, as having 

been firſt invented by a phyſician named Alexander.—It 

is reputed a good preſervative againſt the colic and apo- 
lexy. 

abs FI JA, in Natural Hiftery, the name of that ſtate, other- 
wite called chryſalis, in which butterflies, and ſeveral 
other animals, paſs the time between their caterpillar or 
other creeping late, and their winged one. 

In this ſtate no creatures afford ſo beautiful a variety as 
the butter-fly kinds; and they all paſs through this mid- 
dle ſtate, without one exception. 

The figure of the aureha or chryſalis, generally, ap- 
proaches to that of a cone, or at leaſt the Finder part of 
it is of this ſhape; and the creature, while in this ſtate, 
ſeems to have neither legs nor wings, nor has any power 
of walking. It ſeems, indeed, to have hardly fo much 
as life. It takes no nouriſhment in this ſtate, nor has it 
any organs for taking any; and indeed its poſterior 
patt is all that ſeems animated, this having a power of 
giving itſelf ſome motions. The external covering of 
tne chryſalis is cartilaginous, and conſiderably large, and 
is uſually ſmooth and gloſſy; but ſome few of them have 
a few hairs, ſome are alſo as hairy as the caterpillars 
from which they are produced, and others are rough, or, 
as it were, chagreened all over, 

In all of theſe there may be diſtinguiſhed two ſides z the 
one of which is the back, the other the belly of the ani- 
mal; and on the anterior part of the latter, there may 
always be diſtinguiſhed certain little elevations running 
in ridges, and reſembling the fillets wound about mum- 
mies. 'The part whence thefe have their origin, is 
eſteemed the head of the animal; the other ſide or back 
is ſmooth, and is of a rounded figure in moſt of the chry- 
ſaliſes ; but ſome have ridges on the anterior part and 
fides of this part; and theſe uſually terminate in a point, 
and make an angular appearance on the chryſalis. 

From this difference is drawn the firſt general diſtinAion 
of thele bodies. They are by this divided into two claſſes ; 
the round and the angular kinds. The firſt kind are by 
the French naturalifts called alſo feves, from the com- 
mon cuſtom of calling the alis of the filk worm, 
which is round, by this name. 

There is ſomething more regular in this diſtinction alſo 
than might be at firſt conceived; for the diviſion is con- 
tinued from the fly-ſtate: the rounded chryſaliſes being 
almoſt all produced by the phalenæ or moths z and the an- 
gular ones by the papilics, or day-flies. There are ſeveral 
ſubordinate diſtinctions of theſe kinds, but in general 
they are leſs different from one another than the cater- 
pillars from whence they are produced. 

'The head of thoſe of the firſt claſs uſually terminates it- 
ſelf by two angular parts, which ſtand ſeparate one from 
the other, and reſemble a pair of horns. On the back, 
eminences and marks arc «diſcovered, which imagination 
may form into eyes, noſe, chin, and other parts of the 
human face. | 

'There are a great variety, and a great deal of beauty in 
the figures and arrangement of the eminences and ſpots 
on the other parts of the body of the chryſalis of dif- 
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ſaliſes which are terminated by a ſingle horn, afforg 
butterflies of the kind of thoſe which have rr gy 
tennæ, and whoſe wings, in a ſtate of reſt, cover the ug 
der part of the body, and which uſe all their fix le 21 
walking, thoſe of many other kinds uſing only — of 
them. Thoſe chryſaliſes, which are terminated b * 
angular bodies, and which are covered with a Fan; bay 
ber of ſpines, and have the figure of a human face d, 
their back in the greateſt perfection, afford butterſes i 
the day-kind, ns of that claſs, the characters of which 
are, their walking on four legs, and uſing the other ty 
that is, the anterior part, in the manner 2 or hand, 
The chryſaliſes, which have two angular bodies on the;: 
heads, but ſhorter than thoſe of the preceding ad 
whoſe back ſhews but a faint ſketch of the human fu. 
and which have fewer ſpines, and thoſe leſs ſharp Py 
ways turn into that ſort of butterfly, the upper wings of 
which are divided into ſegments, one of which is fo lon 
as to repreſent a tail, and whoſe under-wings are folded 
over the upper part of the back. A careful obſerynio, 
will eſtabliſh many more rules of this kind, which ate 
not ſo perfect as to be free from all exceptions, yet ar; 
of great uſe, as they teach us in general what fort of f, 
we are to expect from the chryſalis, of which we kno; 
not the caterpillar, and therefore can only judge from 
appearances. 

Theſe are the principal diſferences of the angular cry. 
ſaliſes; the round ones alſo have their different marks no: 
leſs regular than thole. 

Ihe greater number of the round chryſaliſes have the 
hinder part of their body of the figure of a cone; by 
the upper end, which ought to be its circular plane bale, 
is uſually bent and rounded into a fort of knee: this i; 
uſually called the head of the chryſalis; but there ar: 
alſo ſome of this kind, the head of which is terminated 
by a nearly plane ſurface : ſome of the creeping ten- 
legged caterpillars give chryſaliſes of this kind, which 
have each of them two eminences that ſeem to bring 
them towards the angular kind. 

Among the angular chryſaliſes there are ſome whoſe co- 
lours ſeem as worthy our obſervation as the ſhapes of 
the others. Many of them appear ſuperbly clothed in 
gold. Theſe elegant ſpecies have obtained the name 
of chryſalis and aurelia, which are derived from Greek 
and Latin words, ſignifying gold; and from theſe all 
other bodies of the ſame kind have been called by the 
ſame names, though leſs or not at all entitled to them. 
As ſome kinds are thus gilded all over, fo others are or- 
namented with this gay appearance in a more ſparing 
manner, having only a few ſpots of it in diflerent places 
on their back and belly. Some ſpecies alſo have ſilver in 
the yer of gold, either extending itſelf all over them, 
or forming — articular ſpots upon their back and 
belly. Theſe obvious marks, however, are not to be 
depended upon as certain characters of diltinQion, for 
accidents in the formation of the chryſalis may alter 
them; and thoſe which naturally would have been gilded 
all over, may be ſometimes only ſo in part, and either 
theſe or the others may by accidents be ſo formed as to 
ſhew nothing of this kind at all, but be only of a dulky 
brown. Thoſe, however, which have neither ſilver nor 
gold to recommend them to your eyes, do not want other 
colours, and thoſe beautifully variegated. Some of them 
are all over of an elegant green, as is the chryſalis of the 
fennel-caterpillar ; others of an elegant yellow, and ſome 
of a bright greeniſh tinge, variegated with ſpots ol 2 
ſhining black; we have a very beautiful inſtance of tis 
laſt kind in the chryſalis of the elegant cabbage-cater- 
pillar. The ard! colour of the chryſalis of the con- 
mon butterflies, however, is brown. 

Some alſo are of a fine deep black, and of theſe mau 
are ſo ſmooth and gloſſy, that they are equal to the el 
Indian japan. The common caterpillar of the fig wer 
gives an inſtance of one of theſe beautiful gloſſy ones; 
the caterpillar of the vine affords another of theſe füt 
black chryſaliſes. : at 
The rounded chryſaliſes do not afford any thing of cha 
variety of colouring ſo remarkably beautiful in the uu. 
gular ones; they are uſually of a duſky yellow, im 7 
ferent ſhades, and are often variouſly ſpotted with Þ 4 
but theſe, as well as all other chryſaliſcs, before the) a 
rive at their fixed colour, paſs through ſeveral other w 
porary ones, ſome being of a different colout when ; 
produced from the caterpillar, from what they on 
days afterwards; and ſome varying ſo great'Y, * 2 
only in degree, as not to be diſtinguiſbable, by pe a i 
converſant eye, from what they were when firſt produ y 
The green rough caterpillar of the cabbage has a c hh 
lis which is green at firſt, and from that gradually 1 
through all the thades of green to a famt ellen; d. f 
is its laſting colour; and one of the oak caterpllan J on 
a chryſalis beautifully ſpotted with red at its fir N 4 
ance, but theſe ſpots change to brown for chelr " ot 
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jour: the third day from their formation uſually fixes 

heir laſting colours; and if they are obſerved to turn 
Mack in any part after this time, it is a ſign that they are 

dying- g 
_-_ —— ecies of inſeQs, as a fly, ſpider, and. an 
ant, do not differ more evidently from one another, in 
revard to 9 ys do a Nr its 2 
tter roduced trom it; yet it is certain tha 
_ = al the product of the Lis individual egg ; 
and nothing is more certain than that the creature which 
was for a while a caterpillar, is, after a certain time, a 
chryſalis, and then a butterfly. "Theſe great changes pro- 
duced in ſo ſudden a manner, ſeem like the metamorphoſes 
recorded in the fables of the ancients; and indeed it is 
very probable that thoſe fables firſt took their origin from 
changcs. 

The ara being diſtinguiſhable in the chryſalis, we eaſily 
find the difference of the ſpecies or claſs of the fl that 
is to proceed from it. The naked eye thews whether it 
be one of thoſe that have, or of thoſe that have not a, 
trunk, and the aſſiſtance of a microſcope thews the an- 
ſennæ ſo diſtinctly, that we Arx to r . it 

elongs to the day or night claſs ; and often to what ge- 
e i not the very ſpecies nay, = 3 horned 
Linds, we may fee by the antennæ whether a male or fe- 
male phalena 4 to TE of tcp ng from the chryſalis, the 
horns of the female being in this ſtate evidently nar- 
rower, and appearing leſs elevated above the common 
ſurface of the body, than thoſe of the male. 

All theſe parts of the chryſalis, however, though ſeen 
very diſtinctly, are laid cloſe to one another, and ſeem to 
form only one maſs; each of them is covered with its 
own peculiar membrane in this ſtate, and all are ſur- 
rounded together by a common one, and it is only through 
theſe that we fee them, or rather we ſee on theſe the 
figures of all the parts moulded within, and therefore it 
requires attention to diſtinguiſh them. The chryſalis is 
ſoft when firſt produced, and is wetted on the front with 
a viſcous liquor ; its ſkin, though very tender at firſt, 
dries and hardens by degrees; but this viſcous liquor, 
which ſurrounds the wings, legs, &c. hardens almoſt 
immediately, and in conſequence faſtens all thoſe limbs, 
&c. into a maſs, which were before looſe from one an- 
other; this liquor as it hardens loſes its tranſparence, and 
becomes brown; ſo that it is only while it is yet moiſt 
that theſe parts are to be ſeen diſtinct. 
It is evident from the whole, that the chryſalis is no other 
than a butterfly, the parts of which are hid under certain 
membranes, which faſten them together, and when the 
limbs are arrived at their due ſtrength they become able 
to break through theſe membranes, and then expand and 
arrange themſelves in their proper order. 
The firſt metamorphoſis therefore differs in nothing from 
the ſecond, except that the butterfly comes from the body 
of the caterpillar in a weak ſtate, with limbs unable to 
"agent rag offices; whereas it comes from the chry- 
alis perfect. 
M. Reamur has given us many curious obſervations on 
the ſtructure and uſes of the ſeveral coverings that attend 
the varieties of the caterpillar kind in this ſtate. 

e creatures in general remain wholly immoveable in 
this ſtate, and ſeem to have no buſineſs in it, but a pa- 
ucnt attendance on the time when they are to become 
butterflies ; and this is a change that can happen to them 
oaly as their parts, before extremely ſoft and weak, are 
capable of hardening and becoming firm by degrees, by 
the tranſpiration of that abundant humidity which be- 
e kept them ſoft; and this is proved by an experiment 
ot M. Reaumur, who incloſing ſome chryſaliſes in a glaſs 
tube, found, after ſome time, à ſmall quantity of water 
at the bottom of it, which could have come there no 
omer way but from the bottom of the incloſed animal. 
as tranſpiration depends greatly on the temperature of 
ay on it 15 augmented by heat, and diminiſhed by cold; 
88 a allo its peculiarities in regard to the ſeveral ſpe- 
42 & buntertly to which the chryſalis belongs. g 
of a ing to theſe obſervations, the time of the duration 
„ue animal in the chryſalis ſtate muſt be in different 
; * very ditfercent; and there is indeed this wide dif- 
oye in the extremes, that ſome ſpecies remain only 

50 yp 8 this ſtate, and others eight months. 
vines 2 at the caterpillar changes its {kin four or fiye 

=. rouge, N living in that ſtate; and that all theſe 
clofily cone we 3 ow it from the egg, lying 
theſe one d er. It parts with or throws off all 

ial all 1 one, as the butterfly, which is the real ani- 
is time within, grows more and more perfed 


In the ev 
eral firſt changes. When i ge : 
appears in ges. When it throws off one, it 


Its final 


gange trom this appearance, that is, when it 
it ſkin, as the creature within is now 
degree of perſeCtion as to need no far- 
duriſhment, there is no farther need of 
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teeth, or any other of the parts of a caterpillar. The 
creature in this laſt change proceeds in the very ſame 
manner as in all the former, the ſkin opening at the back, 
and the animal making its way out in this ſhape. If a 
caterpillar, when about to throw off this laſt ſkin, be 
thrown into ſpirits of wine, and left there for a few days, 
the membranes within will harden, and the creature may 
be afterwards carefully opened, and the chryfalis taken 
out, in which the form of the tender butterfly may be 
traced in all its lineaments, and its eyes, legs, &c. evi- 
dently ſeen. It is not neceſſary however to ſeize upon 
this exact time for proving the exiſtence of the chry- 
ſalis or butterfly in the caterpillar ; for if one of theſe ani- 
mals be thrown into ſpirit of wine, or into vinegar, ſome 
days before that time, and left there for the fleſh to harden, 
it may afterwards be diſlected, and all the lineaments of 
the butterfly traced out in it; the wings, legs, antennæ, 
&c. being as evident here, and as large as in the chryſa- 
lis. Reaumur's Hiſt. Infect. vol. i. p. 2. 28. 

It is very plain from this, that the change of the caterpil- 
lar into a chrytalis is not the work of a moment, but 1s 
carrying on for a long time before, even from the very 
hatching of the creature from the egg. The parts of the 
butterfly are not however difpoſed in exactly the fame 


manner while in the body of the caterpillar, as when 


left naked in the form of the chryſalis ; for the wings are 
proportionably longer and narrower, being wound up in- 
to the form of a cord, and the antenne are rolled up on 
the head; the trunk alſo is twiſted up, and laid upon 
the head ; but this in a very different manner from. what 
it is in the perfect animal, and very different from that 
which it lies in within the chryſalis; fo that the firſt for- 

ation of the butterfly in the caterpillar by time arrives 
bp proper change of the diſpoſition of its parts, in or- 
der to its being a chryſalis. The very eggs, hereafter to 


be depoſited by the butterfly, are alſo to be found not only 


in the chryſalis, but in the caterpillar itſelf, arranged in 
their natural, regular order. They are indeed in this 
ſtate very ſmall and pellucid ; but after the change into 
the chryſalis, they have their proper colour. 

As ſoon as the ſeveral parts of the butterfly therefore are 
arrived at a ſtate proper for being expoſed to the more 
open air, they are thrown out from the body of the ca- 
terpillar, ſurrounded only with their membranes ; and as 
ſoon as they are arrived after this at a proper degree of 
ſtrength and ſolidity, they labour to break through theſe 
thinner coverings, and to appear in their proper and na- 
tural form. The time of their duration in this ſtate of 
chryſalis is very uncertain, ſome remaining in it only a 
few days, others ſeveral months, and ſome almoſt a year 
in appearance, But there is a fallacy in this, that many 
are not aware of. It is natural to think, that as ſoon as 
the creature has incloſed itſelf in its ſhell, be that of what 
matter it will, it undergoes the change into the chryſalis 
ſtate. And this is the caſe with the generality ; yet there 
are ſome which are cight or nine months in the ſhell be- 
fore they become chryſaliſes, ſo that their duration in 
the real chryſalis ſtate is much ſhorter than it naturally 
appears to be. M. Reaumur carefully watched the au- 
riculated caterpillar of the oak into its ſeveral changes, 
and particularly from its chryſalis, which is of this 
laſt kind, into the fly; and has given an account of the 
method of this, as an inſtance of the general courſe of 
nature in theſe operations. 

'the membranes which envelope the creature in this chry- 
ſalis ſtate are at firſt tough and firm, and immediately 
touch the ſeveral parts 7 the incloſed animal; but by 
degrees, as theſe parts harden, they become covered, 
ſome with hairs, and others with ſcales. 'Thele, as they 
continue to grow, by degrees fall off the ſeveral meer 
lar membranes which cover the parts on which they are 
placed, to a greater diſtance, and by degrees wholly 
looſen them from the limbs. This is one reaſon of thoſe 
membranes drying and becoming brittle. 

The middle of the upper part of the CORCELET is uſually 
marked with a line, which runs in a longitudinal direc- 
tion; and this part is always more elevated than the reſt, 
even in the conic kinds, which are no otherwiſe angular. 
This line is in ſome very bold and plain, in others it is ſo 
faint as not to be diſtinguiſhable without glaſſes; but it 
is always in the midſt of that line that the ſhell begins 
to open. The motion of the head of the butterfly back- 
wards firſt occaſions this crack, and a few repetitions of 
the ſame motions open it the whole length of the line. 
The clearing itſelf however entirely is a work of more 
time in this caſe, than is the paſſing of the chryſalis out 
of the body of the caterpillar. In that caſe there is a 
crack ſufficiently large in the ſkin of the back, and the 
whole chryſalis being looſe comes out at once. But in 
this caſe every particular limb, and part of the body, has 
its ſeparate caſe; and though theſe are almoſt inconceĩv- 
ably thin and tender, yet it is necedlary that every part be 


drawn out of them before it appear naked to the open 
| air. 
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air. As ſoon as all this is effected, and the animal is at 
full liberty, it either continues ſome time upon the re- 
mains of its covering, or creeps a little way diſtant from 
it, and there reſts. 'The wings are what we principally 


admire in this creature. Theſe are at this time ſo ex- 


tremely folded up, and placed in ſo narrow a compaſs, 
that the creature ſeems to have none at all; but they by 
degrees expand and unfold themſelves, and, finally, m 
a quarter of an hour, or half an hour at the utmoſt, 
they appear at their full ſize, and in all their beauty. 
The manner of this ſudden unfolding of the wings is 
this : the fmall figure they make when the creature firſt 
comes out of its membranes, does not prevent the ob- 
ſerving that they are at that time conſiderably thick. This 
is owing to its being a large wing folded up in the niceſt 
manner, and with folds ſo arranged, as to be by no means 


ſenſible to the eye, for the wing is never ſeen to unfold ; | 


but when obſerved in the moſt accurate manner, feems 
to grow under the eye to this extent. When the crea- 


ture is firſt produced from the ſhell, it is every where | 


moiſt and tender; even its wings have no ſtrength or 
ſtiffneſs till they extend themſelves; but they then dry 
by degrees, and with the other parts become rigid and 
firm. But if any accident prevents the wings from ex- 


. panding at their proper time, that is, as ſoon as the crea- 


ture is out of its ſhell, they never afterwards are able to 
extend themſelves, but the creature continues to wear 
them in their contracted and wholly uſeleſs ſtate; and 
very often when the wings are in part extended before 
ſuch an accident happens, it ſtops them in a partial ex- 
tenſion, and the creature mult be contented to pals its 
whole life with them in that manner. 

M. Reaumur has proved that heat and cold make preat 
differences in the time of hatching of the butterily from 
the chryſalis ſtate: and this he particularly tried with 


great accuracy and attention, by putting them in veſſels | 


in warm rooms, and in ice-houſes; and it feemed wholly 
owing to the haſtening or retarding the evaporation of 
the abundant humidity of the animal in the chryſalis 


ſtate, that it ſooner or later appeared in the butterfly | 
form. He varniſhed over ſome chryſaliſes, in order to | 


try what would be the effect of thus wholly preventing 
their tranſpiration; and the conſequence was, that the 
butterfly came forth from theſe two months later than 
their natural time. Thus was the duration of the ani- 
mal in this ſtate lengthened, that is, its exiſtence was 
lengthened, but that without any advantage to the crea- 
ture, ſince it was in the time of its ſtate of inaction, and 
probably of inſenſibility. f 

Though this was of no conſequence, M. Reaumur de- 
duces from it a hint that ſeems to be of ſome uſe. He 
obſerves that hen's eggs, of which we make ſo many 
uſes, and eat in ſo many forms, are properly a ſort of 
chryſalis of the animal; their germ, after they are im- 
pregnated by the cock, containing the young animal 
alive, and waiting only a due degree of warmth to be 
hatched and appear in its own form. Eggs tranſpire, 
notwithſtanding the hardneſs of their ſhells; and when 


they have been long kept, there is a void found near 


one of their ends, between the ſhell and the internal 
membrane; this is a mark of their being tale, and is the 
effect of an evaporation of part of their humidity : and 
the ſame varniſh which had been uſed to the chryſaliſes, 
being tried on eggs, was found to preſerve them for two 
years, as freſh as if laid but the ſame day, and fuch as 
the niceſt palate could not diſtinguiſh from thoſe that 
were ſo. See EGGs. b 

It is not yet known how much farther this uſeful ſpecu- 
lation might be carried, and whether it might not be of 
great uſe even to human life, to invent ſomething that 
thould act in the manner of this varniſh, by being rubbed 
over the body, as the athlete did of old, and the ſavages of 
the Weſt Indies do at this time, without knowing why. 
But to return to the inſeQs which are the ſubjects of 
this article: their third ſtate, that in which they are 
winged, is always very ſhort, and ſeems deſtined for no 


other action but the propagation of the ſpecies. See 


GENERATION, and PAP1LIO. 


AURELIANA, in Botany, a name given by ſome to a 


ſpecies of panax., Hee GINSENG, 


AUREOLA, the crown of glory, given by painters and 


ſtatuaries to ſaints, martyrs, and confeſſors, as a mark 
of the victory which they have obtained. 

F. Sirmond ſays, this cuſtom was borrowed from the 
heathens, who uſed to encompaſs the heads of their 
deities with ſuch rays. 


AUREUS, the Roman gold coin, equivalent to 25 DENARA1, 
or 100 ſefterces. Suet. in Oth. c. iv. -Tacit. Hiſt. lib. i. 
Beverin. de Ponder. p. 33, feq. 


In Modern and Middle Age Writers, it is called ſolidus, 
or folidus aureus. b 
The aureus, according to Arbuthnot, generally weighed 


double the płN Akts: whence it muſt have n | 


worth, according to the firſt proportion i 
tioned by Pliny, 1/. 45. 44 — age ies 
the proportion that now obtains among us, 1 . *. 
Plin. lib. xxxiti. c. 3. Arbuth. Tab. 25.—Aj * boy 
however, makes the aurei (denarii) of the higher, word, 
weigh only ſive penny-weights; and under the 19. 
Re 3 than half ſo much. e 
e weight of the aureus was gradually dimin; 
emperors. The conſular a Err Of th 
troy grains, 40 of them being contained in the R. wn 
POUND : the imperial aureus, being 45 to the 1 
| weighed 112 grains; and the ſolidus, being Rays, 
pound, weighed 70 grains. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Is - 1 
art. 42. See Cold, and Denarivs. ITS 
AURICHALCUM ; ſee OrxicHAaLcum. 
AURICLE, AvRiCULa, in Anatomy, the external ear: 
that part of the ear which is prominent from the * Y 
The word is a diminutive of auris, car; q. d. little -4 
For the ſtructure and variety of the awricle, with he} 
veral parts thereof, their names, &c. ſee Ear 25 
AURICLE is alſo applied to two appendages of the he 
— 8 2 5 covering the two — 
ereof; thus called from 
te ER om the reſemblance they bear to 
hey move regularly, like the heart, only in an ; 
verted order; their /y/tole correſponding to 4. 45 a e 
the heart, and vice verſa. See Tab. Anat. (+ planch, ) { 
ce 
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12. lit. d. See alfo farther of thei 
F _ the article HEART. OR TTTgR 
ICULA, or AvuRICULA u,, in Bat BEAR” 
a ſpecies of PRIMULA in 2 nn. 9 15 
enumerate the varieties of this plant, would be almo* 
endleſs and impoſſible; for every year produces raſ 
quantities of new flowers, differing in ſhape, fize oe 
colour: in the leaves of theſe plants alſo, there 10 bp 
great a variety, ſo that the ſkilful floriſt is often capabic 
of diſtinguiſhing the particular ſorts thereby. 
But as it ſeldom happens that ſuch of theſe flowers as ore 
at one time in great eſteem, continue to be regarded : 
few years aſter (there being ftill finer or larger flowers 
produced from feeds, which are what the floriſts chieſy 
leek after) it would be needleſs to mention any of them. 
vuthce it therefore to give the characters of a good aw;- 
cula. 1. The tem of the flower ſhould be lofty and 
ſtrong. 2. The footſtalk of the fingle flower ſhould be 
ſhort, that the umbel may be regular and cloſe. 3. The 
pipe or neck of -each flower ſhould be ſhort, and the 
flowers large, and regularly ſpread ; being no ways in- 
clinable to cup. 4. The colours ſhould be very bright 
and well mixed. 5. The eye of the flower ſhould be large, 
round, and of a good white or yellow: and the tube 
or neck not too wide. 
All the flowers of this kind that want any of the abore 
mentioned properties, are now rejected by every good 
floriſt : for as the varieties every year increaſe from ſceds, 
ſo the bad ones are turned out to make room for better. 
The time for ſowing the ſeed is commonly in Auguſt; 
but if it be ſown before Chriſtmas, it will be time 
enough, The belt ſoil for it is a good light freſh ſandy 
mould, mixed with very rotten neat's dung, or very 10t- 
ten dung from the bottom of an old hot-bed. 
he manner of propagating theſe flowers when obtained, 
is from ofi-ſcts or flips, taken from the old roots in April, 
when the flowers are in bloom. - Thoſe plants which 
have ſtrong fingle heads, always produce the largelt 
cluiters of towers ; therefore the curious floriſts pull of 
the oft-ſets, as ſoon as it can be done with ſaſety to the 
lant, to encourage them to flower the ſtronger. 
Theſe are the rules for propagating theſe plante; but 
in order to have them flower in perfection, the follow 
ing rules mult alſo be obſerved. 
1. The plants muſt be preſerved from too much wet is 
winter, and muſt have free air, and not too much {u!. 
2. In the beginning of February, if the weather be mild, 
the earth in your aur icula- pots muſt be taken off as farss 
may be, without diſturbing the roots, and new 
earth laid in its place. 3. The pots muſt be covere 
with matting in the night, to defend them from frotts 
while the plants are budding. 4. When the ſtalk be- 
gius to be long, they muſt be defended from haſty rate 
yet not kept too much under cover, which draws up ue 
{talk too long, and makes it weak; and they mu 
watered frequently, a little at a time, and none of th? 
wet mult be ſuffered to fall on the plant. Laſtly, ward 
the flowers ow to open, the pots ſhould be remored 
to a ſtage of ſhelves, one over another, placed under 
cover, open to the morning-ſun, but ſheltered from the 
mid-day's ſun. Here they may remain till their ones 
are paſt, and then they muſt be ſet out to have the bene- 
| fit of the rains and free air, for the ripening of the ſeed, 
which muſt be ſaved carefully, and ſpread on papeis 
and laid to dry. Miller. i 
Though this herb is ſeldom kept in the ſhops, it * 
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theleſs ſtands recommended as a vulnerary, and as ſuch 
is found of ſervice, both for internal and external pur- 
ſes. Mixed with ointments and plaſters, it is reckon- 
ed good in ruptures. Four or fix ſpoonfuls of the water, 
in which it has been boiled, taken every morning, 1s ſaid 
to cure coughs and ulcers of the lungs. The juice of its 
flowers removes {pots of the face, and beautifies the ſkin ; 
and with the ſame intention ſome diſtil a water from it. 
ames. 
-N in Zoology; ſee EARWIG. 
AuRICULA Fude, or Jew's ear, a kind of fungus, or muſh- 
room, ſomewhat reſembling, in figure, a human ear. 
It grows on old elder-trees, the tree on which, as ſome 
retend, Judas hanged himſelf ; and hence, they think, 
the name is derived. 6 
This fungus ſteeped in water, and applied to the eyes, is 
{aid to free them of inflammations : but its chief uſe is 
under the form of a gargle in decoctions, againſt in- 
ammations of the throat, or ſwelling of the tonſils. 


AURICULA Alvearium ; ſee ALVEARIUM. 


AURICULA primus muſculus, in Anatomy, the name given | 


by Fallopius to one of the muſcles of the head, called by 


Albinus the atteilens auriculam, and by Winſlow the so- 


PERIOR Guiacultt. 


. - . . 1 
AbRI CLA ſecundus muſculus, in Anatomy, a name given by 


Fallopius, and others, to the muſcles of the cars, called, 
by Albinus, retrabentes auriculam. Theſe are three in 
number, and fo like one another, that they are eaſily 
miſtaken for one. Riola;:us calls them the proprii auris 
exterie. 

AURICULAM Retrabens; ſce RETRAHENS, 

AURICULAR, ſomething that relates to the ears. 

Thus we ſay, an auricular witneſs, auritus teſtis, a witneſs 
by hearſay. - 

AuRIicuLaAR Confeſſion, is that made in the ear, privately. 

AvricularR Medicines, are ſuch as are ſuited to the cure 
of the diſtempers of the car. 

AURICULAR!S Ablduttor;, fee ABDUCTOR. 

The finger next the little finger is alſo called auricularis, 
by the Greeks @w7171g, becauſe uſed in picking the car. 
AURICULA'TED Leaf, in Botany, is a leaf which has a 

lobe on each {ide towards the baſe. 

AURIFLAMMA, in the French Hiftory, properly denotes 
a flag, or ſtandard, belonging to the abbey of St. Dennis, 
ſuſpended over the tomb of that ſaint, which the reli- 
gious, on occaſion of any war in defence of their lands, 
or rights, took down, with great ceremony, and gave it 
to their proteCtor, or advocate, to be borne at the head 
of their forces. Du-Cange. 

AURIFLAMMA is alfo ſometimes uſed to denote the chief 
flag, or ſtandard, in any army. 

AURIGA, in Aftronomy, the I aegoner; a conſtellation of 
ſtars in the northern hemiſphere : whoſe ſtars, in 
Ptolemy's catalogue, are 14; in 'Tycho's, 273 in He- 
velius's, 40; in the Britannic catalogue, 66 : the names, 
lituations, longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. where- 
of are as follow : 


E 2 Latitud E 
N SPI 2 25 : atitude, 
ames a 8 of the = 2 Longitud.] North. 8 
8 2 
p. F Oo 7 41} © „ 
reced, over the north. foot, Fu 22 2214 52 3506 
Mid. and fouth, over the toot. | & 11 49 47/4 ol 4715.6 
In the heel of the north. foot, | i2 19 33/10 24 534 
alt of three over the ſoot, w| j13 18 4i|l5 04 00ſ; 
13 41 47/16 32 2316 
5. 
35116 48 866 
In the preced. cubit. £ 1 1 + 20 54 24 
Azuuſt the hand, preced. Hoedus, C| |14 18 58118 10 10/4 
| 16 20 04/28 33 2906.3 
Subſeg. 3 „ is 06 62018 15 14 , 
South of three in the loins. 16 15 16/15 23 18/5 
. | 2 35023 1 0800 
Bright one of the fore-ſhoul- F 8 
der, Capella, ene 
1 16 10 50] 9 33 566 
Middle one in the loins, Af |17 28 54/16 58 595 
Nebuloſ. 97 | 
agg againſt the 2 South 16 49 17/10 13 2016 
: Middle 16 04119 7.6 
Nenkery ones in ne] Preced, 17 + 16/110 48 2 8 
: Subſeg. 17 15 2310 45 215 
North, of three in the loins, ? ©| j18 10 58118 34 2316 
Subſeg.! "my 
eq. in the hip. o 18 26 48014 0% 31 ; 6 
8 7.99 4121 
% wh in the ſouth, foot, | » 18 + 50 21 3; : 
95 ae thigh. | |18 53 4011 10 505.6 
e-knee, * 5 50 1 8 50 435 +6 
25 
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E * 
Names and ſituations of the | 2. . Longitud. 55 — E 
ſtars. E 5 N 
7 * 

„ 

21 02 46| 7 og 24 

In the neck, «| |23 og 5526 22 39 


Preced. in the hind arm; + 
North. in the head. E 24 50 05132 13 32 


30. 
In the hind-thigh. 


AUR 


23 26 4016 04 34 
23 30 14/15 43 41 


G 


6 
5 
7 
5 
7 
v 6 
Subſeq. in the hind-arm. „33 57 35/15 4 %; 
South of two in the head. 96 [25 36 2330 49 024 
Brighterone in the hind- ſſoulder. 8 25 35 3121 28 2112 
A leſſer one contiguous to that. |x| 25 40 12/22 27 5216 
35 
4 oo 25 2115 
In the wriſt, of the hinder-hand. 9 |25 36 45/13 44 1905 
| 1:6 19 0919 31 4806.7 
6 40 06079 31 146.7 
Inform. follow ing the eaſtern arm. 1 27 00 C5|i5 09 595 
40s | 
' | 7 43 43/25 15 3216 
| 28 59 0222 59 3216 
| 
| 29 05 52/22 56 3416 
Inform. under the hind-knee. „ 29 02 43/ 6 04 474.8 
29 27 23130 02 5716 
4 J» 
| 9B 0 12 40026 54 20ſ5 
1 17 5023 20 5416 
72 1 52 171 7 09 3006 
Al. of Gemini 22d, | 3 28 15 4 46 26[;.6 
3 30 23119 16 3415.6 
50. 
3 26 466 10 2515.6 
3 26 25/16 40 44% 
Al. of Gemini 25th, 4 16 29) 5 46 5616 
Al, of Gemini 27th. 4 24 480 5 04 33(6 
3 55 0j21 21 22lG 
55. | 
4 29 14/20 26 32/4 
4 18 57/25 49 CC 
5 38 34118 45 0504. 8 
6 21 56/15 52 476 
Inform. behind Auriga towards | | 
Gemini, and the hither ol 6 26 15/i5 28 0715 
of Urſa major. 
bo. 
6 35 28015 31 2205 
7 49 23/15 11 3310.7 
10 02 53110 43 35/45 
11 06 348 26 35/5 
12 20 0214 28 11% 
| 12 20 53/18 24 21/5 


AURIGRAPHUS, ſrom aurum, gold, and yeaga, 1 writes 


in :ddle Age li riters, a copiit, or calligrapher, who 
wrote in gold letters. 


AURIPIGMENTUM, called alſo oRPIMENT. 
AURIS, the car. See EAR. 
AURIUM abſciſſio, cutting off the ears, was a puniſhment 


inflicted, by the Saxon laws, on thoſe who robbed 
churches; and, afterwards, on every thief; and, at 
length, on divers other criminals. 


AvuR1s aſini, ofs's ears, a name given, by Naturaii/ts, to a 


ſpecics of ſea-ſhell, ſuppoſed to reſemble the ear of an 
aſs. See MoRkx. 


AUR1s marina. Sce EAR-/hell. 
Avis porci, hog's ear, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 


authors to a ſea-ſhell, a ſpecies of the Murex kind. 


AuRis elevator; ſee ELEVATOR.— Auris externus; fee Ex- 


TERNUS.— Auris obliguus; fee OBLIQUus.—Auris tinnt- 
tus; fee TinxITUS. 


AURISCALPIUM, an inſtrument wherewith to pick and 


cleanſe the ear from wax; and ſerving alſo for ſome other 
operations relating to diforders of that part. 

The word is compounded of atris, ear, and ſcalps, [ 
ſcratch, or prick, 


AURORA, the morning twilight; or that faint light 


which begins to appear in a morning, when the ſun is 
within eighteen degrees of the horizon. 

The poets have perlonified, and even made it a goddeſs 3 
repreſenting her with a chariot, roſy fingers, &c. 
Accordingly Aurora is the daughter of 'Titan and Terra. 


AURORA Borealis, or AURORA Septentrionalts, the northern 


dawn, or light, is an extraordinary METEOR, or lumi- 
nous appearance, ſhewing itſelf in the night-time, in the 
northern part of the heavens. 
It is uſually of a reddith colour, inclining to yellow, and 
ſends out frequent coruſcations of pale light, which 
ſcem to riſe from the horizon in a pyramidal undulating 
form, and ſhoot, with great velocity, up to the zenith. 
The Aurora borealis appears moſt commonly in form of an 
arch; chiefly in the ſpring and autumn; after a dry 
year.— The arch is partly bright, partly dark; but gene- 
4 X rally 


— * 


rally tranſparent. And the matter of which it conſiſts is 


alſo found to have no effect on the rays of light which 


paſs through it. Dr. Hamilton obſerves, that he _— 


lainly diſcern the ſmalleſt ſpeck in the Pleiades r 
the denſity of thoſe clouds which formed part of the 
Aurora borealis in 1763, without the leaſt diminution of 
its ſplendour, or increaſe of twinkling. Phil. Efſays, 
EM. iii. p. 106. 

Sometimes it produces an iris. M. Godin judges, that 
moſt of the extraordinary meteors and appearances in the 
ſkies, related as prodigies by hiſtorians, e. gr. battles, 
and the like, may be probably enough reduced to the 
claſs of AURORA boreales, Vid. Hiſt. Acad. R. Scienc. 
an. 1762. p. 405. 

This kind of METEOR never appears near the equator, 
and was ſo rare in England, that none are recorded in 
our annals ſince that remarkable one, November 14, 
1574, till the ſurpriſing Aurora berealis, March 6, 1716, 
which appeared for three nights ſucceſſively, but by far 
more ſtrongly on the firſt. —Indeed, in the years 1707, 
and 1708, five ſmail ones were obſerved in little more 
than eighteen months. 

Hence it thould ſeem, that the air, or earth, or both, 
are not at all times diſpoſed to produce this phenomenon, 
for though it is poſlible it may happen in the day-time, 
in bright moon- hine, or in cloudy weather, and fo paſs 
unobſerved; yet that it ſhould appear ſo frequent at 
ſome times, and ſo ſeldom at others, cannot well this 
way be accounted for. That in March 1716, was viſible 
to the weſt of Ireland, and the confines of Ruſſia, and 
to the caſt of Poland; extending at leaſt near 30 of 
longitude, and from about the goth degree in latitude, 
over almoſt all the north of Europe; and in all places 
at the ſame time, it exhibited the like wondrous appear- 
ances. 

Many attempts have been made to aſſign the cauſe 
of this phenomenon, —<Dr. Halley imagines the watery 
vapours, or Moria, rarified exceedingly by ſubter- 
raneous fire, and tinged with ſulphureous ſtreams, 
which many naturaliſts have ſuppoſed to be the 
cauſe of eartiguakes, may alſo be the cauſe of this 
appearance: or that it is produced by a kind of ſub- 
tile matter, freely pervading the pores of the earth, 
and which, cntering into it nearer the ſouthern pole, 
paſſes out again with ſome force, into the ether at the 
ſame diſtance from the northern; the obliquity of its 
direction being proporticned to its diſtance from the pole. 
This ſubtile matter, by becoming ſome way or other 
more denſe, or having its velocity increaſed, may be ca- 
pable of producing a ſmall degree of light, aſter the 
manner of Muvid from electric bodies, which, by a 
ſtrong and quick friction, emit light in the dark: to 
which ſort ot light this ſeems to have a great aſhnity. 
Phil. Tranſ. N“ 347.—Sece Mr. Cotes's deſcription of 
this phenomen'm, and method of explaining it, by ſtreams 
emitted from the heterogencous and fermenting vapours 
of the atmoſphere, in Smith's Optics, p. 69, &c. or 
Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. vi. part ii. 

The celebrated M. de Mairan, in an expreſs treatiſe on the 
Aurora borea'is, publiſhed in 1731, athgns its cauſe to be 
the Z0DIACAL {2ht, which, according to him, is no other 
than the ſun's atmoſphere : this light happening, on ſome 
occahons, to meet the upper parts of our air, on the 
lide of the limits where univerſal gravity begins to aQ 
more forcibly towards the earth than towards the ſun, 
falls into our atmoſphere, to a greater or leſs depth, as 
its ſpecific gravity is greater or leſs, compared with 
the air through which it paſſes. Vid. Trac. Phyſ. & 
Hiſt. del Aurore Boreal. Suite des Mem. del Acad. R. 
des Scienc. ann. 1731. p. 3. ſeq.— There is an abſtract 
of Mr. Mairan's Phyſical and Hiſtorical Treatiſe of the 
Aurora borealis, in the Phil. Tranſ. NY 433. or Abridg. 
vol. viii. p. 540. 

Mr. Euler thinks the cauſe of the Aurora b:realis not 
owing, to the zodiacat light, as Mr. de Mairan ſuppoſes ; 


but to particles of our atmoſphere, driven beyond its li- 


mits by the impulſe of the light of the ſun. On this 
ſuppoſition, he endeavours to account for the phenomena 
obſerved concerning this light, He ſuppoſes the zodi- 
acal light, and the tails of comets, to be owing to a ſi- 
miar cauſe. Sec TAL of comets, and ZODIACAL light. 
Thi, light ſometimes appears remarkably red, as it hap- 
pened Dec. 5, 1737, of which we have very full accounts 
from divers parts of Europe, in the Phil. Tranſ. Ne 459. 
ſeft. 7. p. 585 z—b606. | 

Ever fince the identity of lightning, and of the electric 
matter, has been aſcertained, philoſophers have been 
naturally led to ſcek the explication of aerial meteors in 
the principles of electricity; and there is now no doubt 
but moſt of them, and eſpecially the Aurera berealis, are 
electrical pharomena. Beide the more obvious and 
known appearai.ces wlüch conititute a reſemblance be- 


AUR 


tween this meteor and the electric matter whereh 


ning is produced, it has been obſerved, that che po 
occaſions a very ſenſible fluctuation in the ma — 


needle; and that, when it has extended lower than uſ 

into the atmoſphere, the flaſhes have been attended — 
various ſounds of rumbling and hiſſing, taken notice * 
both by Sig. Beccaria and M. Meſſier. Mr. Canton ſoon 
after he had obtained electricity from the clouds offer 

a conjecture, that the Aurora Uralt is occaſioned b * 
daſhing of electric ſire from poſitive towards — 
clouds at a great diſtance, through the upper part of the 
atmoſphere where the reſiſtance is leaſt. And he ſu C 
poſes, that the Aurora, which happens at the tim 
when the magnetic needle is diſturbed by the heat of the 
earth, is the electricity of the heated air above it; and 
this appears chiefly in the northern regions, as the alter 
ation in the heat of the air in thoſe parts will be the 
greateſt: nor is this hypotheſis improbable, when it is 
conſidered, that electricity is the cauſe of thunder and 
lightning; that it has been extracted from the air at the 
time of an Aurora borealis; that the inhabitants of the 
northern countries obſerve it to be remarkably ſtron 

when a ſudden thaw ſucceeds very ſevere cold wake 
and that the feurmalin is known to emit and abſorb the 
electric ſiuid only by the increaſe or diminution of its 
heat. Poſitive and negative electricity in the air, with 3 
proper quantity of moiſture to ſerve as a conductor, ill 
account for this and other meteors, ſometimes ſeen in 
ſerene ſky. Mr. Canton has fince contrived to exhivic 
this meteor by means of the torricellian vacuum, in a glg 
tube about three feet long, and ſealed hermetically, 
When one end of the tube is held in the hand, and the 
other applied to the conductor, the whole tube will he 
illuminated from end to end; and will continue lum. 


nous without interruption for a conſiderable time, ofer 
it has been removed from the conductor. If, after this, 
it be drawn through the hand either way, the light will 
be uncommonly intenſe, and without the lealt interrup- 
tion from one hand to the other, even to its Whole 
length. And though a great part of the electricity i; 
diſcharged by this operation, it will {till flaſh at inter- 
vals, when held only at one extremity, and kept quite 
ſtill; but if it be graſped by the other hand at the ſame 
time in a different place, ſtrong flaſhes of light will 
hardly ever fail to dart from one end to the other, and 
theſe will continue twenty-four hours and longer, wich 
out any freſh excitation. An arched double barometer 
of a conſiderable height is an improvement of this con- 
trivance, for exhibiting the appearance of an Aurora 
borealis, by means of the electric fire. Signior Beccatia, 
who has purſued his obſervations on atmoſpherical elec- 
tricity farther than any of his aſſociates in theſe inquiries, 
conjectures that there is a conſtant and regular circula 
tion of the electrie fluid from north to ſouth ; and he 
thinks, that the Aurora borealis may be this electric mat- 
ter performing its circulation in ſuch a ſtate of the at- 
moſphere as renders it viſible, or approaching nearer to 
the carth than uſual. Dr. Franklin ſuppoſes, that the 
electrical fire diſcharged into the polar regions from 
many leagues of vaporiſed air raiſed from the ocean be- 
tween the tropics, accounts for the Aurera borealis; and 
that it appears firſt, where it is firſt in motion, i. e. 1 
the moſt northern part, and the aypearance procceds 
ſouthward, though the fire really moves northward- 
Franklin's Exper. and Obſ. 1769. p. 49. Phil. Tran, 
vol. xIvii. part i. p. 358. part ji. p. 784. Ib. pol. li. 
ore i. p. 403. Lettere delP Ellettriciſmo, p. 2693 ® 
Tieſtley's Hiſt. of ElcQricity, vol. i. See allo an ng*- 
nious ſolution of this phenomencn, on the fame printer 
les, by Dr. Hamilton, Phil. Eſſays, Ef. iii. 

We read of an Aurera Auſtralis, a kind of light ſeen 
the ſky, towards the ſouth, ſomewhat reſembling thoſe 
often icen towards the north. See Phil, Tranf. Ne 461+ 
ſect. 23, 24, and 25. and vol. liv. N“ 53. 

AUKORA ſurgens, a phraſe uſed by Alchemiſis, to expreſs the 
multiplicative virtue of the philoſophers ſtone. 

AUPUM, in Natural Hiftary, denotes gold. Sce GOLD. 
the word is chiefly uſed among us as applied to certain 
chemical preparations, whereof gold 1s the baſis, © 
principal ingredient, Such are the aurum petabile, am 
fulminans, &c. 4 

Aukum ſulminans is a preparation of gold; thus calle 
becauſe when caſt in the fire, it produces a violent noule, 
like thunder. It conſiſts of gold diſſolved in a regith 
and precipitated by oil of tartar per deliguium, Or V0 42 
ſpirit of /al ammoniac, "The powder being waſhe 1 
warm water, and dried to the confiſtence of a palle,* 
aſterwards formed into little grains of the bigne 
hemp-ſced. 5 
It is inſlammable, not only by fire, but alſo by a gen 
warmth ;z and gives a report much louder than chat 


gua-powder, 1 


| 


ö , OT. _ Cr . 


=> 


fprule of the agua regia, ſwimming in the oil o 


AUS 


f monly ſaid to be principally downwards; 
Its 22 gurpowder, which is chiefly upwards: 
in 0 nber ſeems a vulgar error. 

le of this powder acts more forcibly than half a 

A ſctup unpowder : a ſingle grain laid on the point of 

ile, and lighted at a candle, goes off with a greater 

a km han a muſquet.—Tt is ſaid to conſume even to the 

noiſe iſ atom. Dr. Black attributes the increaſe of 

* ht, and alſo the exploſive property of this powder, 
Y Abering fixable air. ; 8 

This is a very dangerous preparation, and ſhould be uſed 


with great caution. ELSE 
nun moſaicumy muſtcum, Or  muſroum, a preparation in 
2 rmacy 3 thus cal ed from its golden colour and ap- 
rates I It is made of mercury, tin, ſal ammoniac, and 
er of ſulphur; by grinding, mixing, and then ſet- 
ting them three hours in a ſand-heat.— The dirty ſubli- 
mate being taken off, the aurum moſaicum is found at the 
bottom of the matraſs, as the reſiduum. 
It is recommended in moſt chronical and nervous caſes; 
and particularly convulſions of children.— Its doſe is 
from four grains to a ſcruple. 
furum moſaicum is tin ſublimated by means of mercury, 
which receives its golden colour merely by the degree 
of heat proper for the operation. No other metal is ſub- 
mated in this manner, except zinc, which may be 
ſubſtituted in place of the tin, and which led M. Hom- 
berg to ſay, that zinc contains tin. 
ſirum miſaicum weighs about one- twelfth more than the 
tin originally employed. It is uſed as a pigment, and 
for mixing with glaſs, to imitate the ſpangles of the 
Lapis lazuli; for which laſt purpoſe, ſhining talc is alſo 
made uſe of.— The aurum moſaicum is alſo called aurum 
myſfoum —See ſome very curious experiments to ſhew 
the nature of this preparation, in the Phil. Tranſ. vol. 
Ixri. 1771. Ne 15. where the curious may find various 
recipes for making it, and a deſcription of the cheapeſt 
apparatus. 


Aunbu potabile, or tincture of gold; a medicine formerly 


in great requeſt, but at preſent rarely if ever uſed. It 
is prepared by mixing eſſential oil of roſemary with a 
{olution of gold in aqua regia; and after ſhaking the 
veſſel, the gold will be retained in the oil, ſwimming 
on the top. This oil is ſeparated by inclination, and 
afterward digeſted for a month, in highly-rectiſied ſpirit 
of wine. 
But after all, this is not a genuine tincture of gold; be- 
ing only the gold divided into very ſmall parts *w the 
roſe- 
mary. Nor can there be any radical tincture of gold, 
which may not, by evaporating the oil, be reduced to a 
powder; and the powder, by melting, reduced into 
gold. The virtues of this tincture are entirely owing to 
the oil of roſemary. 
The very name of potable gold impoſes on a great many 
people, and gives an opportunity to empirics to cheat 
them with impunity z for they draw tinctures from ſome 
ingredients whoſe colours come near to that of gold, 
and fell them at an exorbitant rate, under the title of 
aurum potabile. This ſort of deceit is what generally 
lucceeds beſt; for patients are prepoſſeſſed in favour of 
ſuch medicines as coſt much, carry great names, and 
hare a ſpecious appearance. It often happens that theſe 
tinctures, which go by the name of aurum potabile, pro— 
auce ſome good effecls, becauſe they can make them 
wich ſuch ſpirituous men/trua, as comfort the heart, and 
cxyel ill humours by perſpiration : then the effect is ex- 


arr for a miracle, and attributed to the imaginary 
gold. 


utun reginæ; ſee QUEEN-gold. 
AURUM fophi/ticum, 


mimic gold, a chemical preparation, 
made as follows: take fine diſtilled verdigreaſe eight 
ounces, crude Alexandrian tutty four ounces, borax 
twelve ounces, ſalt-petre one ounce and a half; pul- 
verize and mix them all together, tempering them with 
oil to the conſiſtence of a plaſter; then put a German 
2 into a wind-furnace, heat it rode, and put- 
8 into it, let it be covered, and the furnace 
ex coals over the crucible. When the mals is 
ee - it cool of itſelf, then break the crucible, 
wy 5 will find at the bottom a line regulus, like gold, 
5 oy ng about four ounccs, which being malleable, 
de wrought into any form, 


U : = 
2 vegetabile, a name given tO SAFFRON, 


SCUT-'Þ : F 1 

in FULTARE, in Anctent Cuſtoms, —Becauſe the read- 

. , Prayers with a graceful tone, or accent, makes 
impreſſion on the hearers; there was anciently a 


ral anf beinted, in monaſteries, to hear the monks 
ber ing, who inſtructed them how to perform, 
e admitted to read or chant publicly in 

before the people, —This was called 
to hear, or lien. 


ctore they wer 
. e church, or 
Hcallare, q, d. 
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AUSPEX, a name originally given to thoſe who wete 
afterwards denominated AUGURs, 
In which ſenſe, the word is ſuppoſed to be formed from 
avis, bird, and inſpicere, to inſpect; auſpices, q. d. 
aviſpices. 
Some will therefore have auſpices properly to denote 
thoſe who foretold future events from the ſight of birds, 

AUSPICIUM, Avseicy, the ſame with avcvury. 
Servius, indeed, diſtinguiſhes between auſpicy and augury; 
making aupicy comprehend the conſideration of all things; 
augury only of certain things: he adds, that the former 
was allowed a man any where abroad, whereas the latter 
might only be performed in his native place. And it is 
certain, that conſuls, generals, and others, who took 
omens out of Rome, were properly ſaid auſpicari: ne- 
vertheleſs, cuſtom appears to have over-ruled this 
diſtinction. 

AUSTERE, implies a rough aſtringent taſte; ſuch as that 
of vitriol, alum, &c. F 
The word comes from auge, which ſignifies the ſame. 
Auſlere things differ from acerb, or ſour ones, in that 
they conſtringe the mouth and tongue ſomewhat leſs, 
and are devoid of acidity. 

AUSTERITY, AvsTEREntss of tafte, that which deno- 
minates a ſapid body aUusTERE. 

AUSTERITY, among Moral Mritert, ſometimes denotes 
rigeur in the inflicting of puniſhments. 
We ſay, auſterity of manners; the arflerities of the mo- 
naſtic life. The aufterity of the Roman cenſors kept the 
people in their duty. The greateſt au/terity of the Car- 
thuſians is perpetual ſolitude. 

AUSTIN-#7:ers; fee HerkmiTs. 

AUSTRAL, AusTRAL1s, the ſame with ſouthern. 
The word is derived from aufter, ſouth wind. 
Thus auftral figns are the fix laſt $16Ns of the zodiac; ſo 
called, becauſe they are on the ſouth fide of the 
equinoCtial, 

AUSTRALIS Corona; ſee Corona Auftralis. 

AvusSTRALI1s Piſcis, is a conſtellation of the ſouthern he- 
miſphere, not viſible in our latitude z whoſe ſtars, in 
Ptolemy's catalogue, are 18; and in the Britannic ca- 
talogue, 24: the longitudes and latitudes, &c. of which 
are as follow : 
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Situation of the ſtars. Longitud. Latitude. 
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In the ſouthern ſin. wl 117 4 
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In the belly. AJ j21 3 2015 40 4004.5 
In the ſouthern part of the head. g 22 40 5/1 18 30/3 
In the gill. «| [26 58 40017 14 183.4 
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AUSTRIACA SyYDERA, a name given by Maupertuis to 
the ſpots in the ſun, as ſuppoſing them to be imall ſtars 
between the ſun and us. 

AUSTRO AFxxicuvs, the ſouth-ſouth-weſt point, or wind. 

AUSTROMANCY, AvusTROMANTIA, properly denores 
ſoothſaying, or a vain method of predicting futurity, 

from obſervations of the winds. 

AUSTURCUS, and OsTuRcus, a GOSHAWK 3 from 
whence we uſually call a falconer, who keeps that kind 
of hawks, an ringer. In ancient deeds, there has 
been reſerved as a rent to the lord, unum auſlurcum. 

AUTER droit, in Law, is where perſons ſue, or are ſued, 
in another's right ; as executors, adminiſtrators, &c. 

AUTER vie; a perſon who holds an eſtate by the life of 
another, is uſually called tenant per auter vie. Lytt. 


ſect. 36. 
wy AUTER- 


AUT 


AUTERFOITS acquit, in Law, a plea by a criminal, that 


he was heretofore 1 of the ſame treaſon or felony. 


For one ſhall not be brought in danger of his life, for the 
ſame offence, more than once. 3 Inſt. 213. But by 
ſtat. 3 Hen. VII. c. 1. this plea ſhall be no bar to the 
proſecution of any appeal. 

AbrERTOITS attaint, a plea of former attainder, which 
is a good plea in bar, whether it be for the ſame or any 
other felony, under ſome exceptions; ſo that this plea 
is never good, but when a ſecond trial would be quite 
ſuperfluous. 

AUTERFOITS convict, a plea upon a former conviction for 
the ſame identical crime, though no judgment was, or 
ever will be given: and this is a good plea in bar to an 
indictment. 

AUTHENTIC, ſomething of received authority. It alſo 
ſignifies ſomething ſolemn, and celebrated; clothed in 
all its formalities; and atteſted by proper perſons to 
whom credit has been regularly given. 

AUTHENTICATING, the punithing an adultreſs, by 
public whipping, and ſhutting her up in a convent for 


two years; after which, if the huſband be not willing | 
to take her back, ſhe is ſhaven, veiled, and ſhut up for! 
lite, 

It is thus called, as being the puniſhment preſcribed in 
the authentics. 

If the huſband die within the two years, ſhe ſeems to 
have a right to petition the court for her liberty: at lealt, | 
another man, willing to marry her, may pctition, and 
probably obtain it. 

AUTHENTICS, AurnEN TIC, in the Civil Law, is a 

name given to the Novels of Juſtinian. See NoveL. 
The reaſon of the denomination is not well known.— 
Alciat will have it to have been firſt given them by Ac- 
curſius. The Novels were originally compoſed in Greek, 
and afterwards tranſlated into Latin by the patrician Ju- 
lian, who alſo reduced them into fewer words, and leſs 
compaſs. And in the time of Bulgarus, there was a ſe- 
cond verſion made, more exact and literal, though not 
quite ſo elegant as the former. 
This tranſlation, ſays the author juſt cited, being pre- 
ferred by Accurſius, he called it authentica, by way of 
preference to that of Julian, as being more conformable 
to the original. They are hereby diltinguithed from 
ſome other publications of later imperial conſtitutions, 
which are not regarded as of much authority. 

AUTHOR, AvcrTon, properly denotes one who created 
or produced any thing; and is applied, by way of emi- 
nence, to the firit cauſe 3 viz. God. 

The word is formed of ares, ipſe; or rather from the 
Latin participle auttus, of auger, I increaſe. 

We ſay, the Author of nature; Author of the univerſe, 
&c. 

The term author is ſometimes uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
with inſlitutor or inventar. — Polydore Virgil has wrote 
eight books of the authors or inventors of things, &c. 
See INVENTION.— Pythagoras is held the author of the 
dogma of metempſychs/:s. 

AUTHOR, in matters of Literature, denotes a pcrſon who 

has wrote or compoſed ſome book or writing. 
We ſay, the ſacred authors; anonymous authors z ancient 
and modern authors; the Latin authors pillaged the 
Greeks, &c.—An original author, is he who firſt treated 
of any point or ſubject ; who did not follow any other 
perſon, imitate any model either in the matter or the 
manner of what he has wrote, Sec ORIGINAL. 

AUTHORITY, AvcroriTas, in a general ſenſe, de- 

notes a right or power to command, and make one's 
ſelf obeyed. 
In this ſenſe we ſay, the ſupreme or ſovereign authority; 
abſolute or deſpotic authority; the royal authority; the 
epiſcopal authority; the authority of the church, of a 
father, &c. The authority of Scripture, of a creed, 
confelhon, or the like. 

AuTHRoRITY is alſo uſed for the teſtimony of an author 
or writing. 

The word is alſo particularly underſtood of an apoph- 
thegm, or ſentence of ſome great or eminent perſon, 
quoted in a diſcourſe, either by way of proof, or em- 
belliſhment. 

Authority alſo includes rules, laws, canons, decrees, 
deciſions, &c. alleged in confirmation of a matter in 
diſpute. 

Paſlages quoted from Ariſtotle were of great authority in 
the ſchools : texts of Scripture are of deciſive authority, 
Authorities make a ſpecies of arguments called by rheto- 
ricians inartiſicial or extrinſic arguments, 

For the uſe and effect of authorities, fee EviDENCE, 
FaiTH, PREJUDICE, PROBABILITY, REASON, REvVE- 
LATION, &c. 

AuTHoRITY, in Law, is a power to do ſomething, con- 
veycd by word or writing; as alſo by writ, Warrant, 
commiltion, letter of attorney, &c. and ſometimes by law, 


AUT 


Aurnokirx, or Aurhoktries, like; 
treatiſes of ancient authors, ſuch as (; 


mw de 
Britton, the author of the book Fleta, T. Brad 


Note the 


2 
herbert, Coke, and others, which are hy Fitz. 
and furniſh evidence that caſes have E *. bar, 
in which particular points were determined.“ PPere4 

now become ſettled and firſt principles. Thich = 
AUTO 4% fe. See Act of Faith, 
AUTOCABDALI, in Antiquity, an order of dus. 
who wore an ivy crown, or garland, — 
Scaliger feems to rank them in the number 
AU TOCEPHALUS, a perſon who is hi 
maſter, and who has no other over him, 
The word is compounded of ab, 
caput, head. 
This denomination was given, by the Greeks, « ..... 
archbiſhops, who were exempted from de 
of patriarchs.— Such was the archbiſhop of 05 1 
emp decree of the council of Epheſus, . 
im from the juriſdictios: of the patriarch of 13 
T here were ſeveral other biſhops in the Eaſt, wh, © 


of mim. 
S OWN ruler or 


. . 3 who Vers 
autecephali; and in the Weſt, thoſe of Ravenna ».. 
tended to the ſame right. — The ſixth council 4 

* tA. 3 4 | ? 


39, lays, that the aut:cephali have the fame ava 
with patriarchs; but this is not to be underftocd i. Fe, 
full latitude of the words; but only as intimatins I 
the autocephali haves the ſame authority over their bi * 
that patriarchs had over their archbiſtop;; in whit 
ſenſe, only, they are equal to patriarchs. => 
AUTOCHTHONES, from au]:;, ie, and bor, tang: 

an appellation aſſumed by ſome nations, iiaporüng, Fs 

they [prung, or were produced, from the fame {; 
which they [ill inhabited. ü 
In this ſenſe, autcchthones amounts to the ſame With 
aborigines, ; 
In this ſenſe it was that the Greeks, and eſpecially d 
Athenians, pretended to be autechthones, and, as a badee 
thereof, wore a golden graſshopper woven in thei; Kai 
an inſect ſuppoſed to have the ſame origin 
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AUTOCRATOR, from ert %, and xp, puer; 2 per- 


ſon veſted with an abſolute independent power, by 


3 
nn 


1 


which he is rendered unaccountable to any other for ki 
actions. | 

The power of the Athenian generals, or commander, 
was ulually limited; ſo that, at the expiration of ter 
office, they were liable to render an account of their 2. 
miniſtration. But, on ſome extraordinary occaſeon;, 
they were exempted from this reſtraint, and ſent with 
full and uncontroulable authority: in which caſe, the; 
were ſtyled õαοον . | 
The fame people alto applied the name to ſome of thir 
ambaſſadors, wio were veſted with a full power of b. 
termining matters according to their own Ciſcretion, 
and reſeinbled our plenipoten:iarics. 

AuUTOCRATOR was allo a title given to the Roman eme- 
rors, firſt to Julius, and afterwards to his fuccefors, itt 
that of Cælar, or Auguſtus, 

AUTODIDACTUS, from aro, and Id 2526, 1 teach? 
a perſon ſelf-taught. 

It is uſed in divers ſenſes, ſometimes to denote a no? 
who reccived his knowledge immediately from leave, 
without any help or ſtudy. In which ſenſe the wor 
occurs in Homer, and Clemens Alexand:inus, tome 
times for him who acquires his knowledge without er 
ther inſtruction by word of mouth, or reading of bet, 
Such ere the inventors of ſciences and laws, 
times, and that moſt uſually, for him who arms 4 
learning by the uſe of books alone, without the al! Karts 
of any maſter, or inſtruction viva voce. 

AUTOGLYPHUS Apis, a ſtone, mentioned by Pita 
and ſome other of the ancients, as having naturally mr 
preſſed on it the figure of Cybele. It is faid © 55 
been found in Sagaris, a river of Perſia. Doubtlets, © 
any ſuch ſtone ever exiſted, the prieſts had got it Ats 
to deceive the people. : 

AUTOGRAPHUM, the very hand-writing of a7 70 
ſon; or the original of a treatiſe, or dilcourc + 
word is uſed in oppoſition to a copy. : 
The word is formed of aur, and veg. fo Jy 

AUTOLITHOTOMUS, he who cuts hin: t 
ſtone. See LirHhOroux. 

Of this we have a very extraordinary in{tance ge 
Reiſelius, in the Ephemerides of the Academy -= 
Curioſorum, an. 3. obſ. 190. Wo” 

AUTOMATON, or AUTOMATUM, Aa ſel{-mori's © 
gine 3 or a machine which has the principle © 
within itſelf. 4 
The word is compounded of abr, ih, aud nth 
I am excited, or ready; u hence avroueT%» lars” 
Such were Archytas's flying dove, mentioned ow 
Gellius, Noct. At. lib. x. c. 12. and Region”; , 
wooden eagle, which, as hiſtorians relate, BY © 
from the city, met the emperor, ſaluted him, me }; 
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-.. iron fly, which, at a feaſt, flew out of 
* en caking round, returned thither again. 
c. x. fect. 1. 
_ | * . are alſo reckoned all mechanical engines 
r o by ſprings, wei hts, & c. included within 
fuch are clocks, watches, &c. Vid. Bapt. Port. | 
Mag. Nat. c. 19. Scalig. Subtil. 326. | 
UTONOMI A, from av/Joc, ſelf, and vous, law; a power o 
ling, or being governed by our own laws and gay Coops 
Th ſiberty of the cities which lived under the faith and 
4 teftion of the Romans, conſiſted in their autonomia, 
1 they were allowed to make their own laws, and 
"ied their own magiſtrates z by whom juſtice was to 
be adminiſtered, and not by Roman preſidents or judges, 
as was done in other places, which were not indulged 
nomid. 
ATTOPHOSPHORUS, is, by ſome, uſed to denote 
phoſphorus, on account of its kindling as it were of itſelf. 
AUTOPRACTI, from ales, and mph, I exact; in the 
Coil Law; thoſe indulged this privilege, that they 
ſhould not be ſummoned or compelled to pay taxes, or 
tributes, by the ue but- ſhould be left to their 
ree will. Du-Cange. - 
wn number were — of diſtinguiſhed dignity, and 
thoſe eminent for their probity and honour. 
AUTOPSY, ocular inſpection z or the ſeeing a thing with 
ne's own eyes. 
The word = An ounded of auxos, one's ſelf, and ol 16, ſight. 
AUTOPYROS, from auJo5g, and woes, wheat; in the 
Ancient Diet, an epithet given to a ſpecies of bread, 
wherein the whole ſubſtance of the wheat was retained, 
without retrenching any part of the bran. 
Galen deſcribes it otherwiſe, viz. as tread where only 
the coarſer bran was taken out. — And thus, it was a 
medium between the fineſt bread, called /anilagineus, 
and the coarſeſt, called furfuraceus. 
This was alſo called ny: ny and fyncomiſtus. 
AUTOUR, in Natural Hiftory, a ſort of bark which re- 
ſembles cinnamon, but is paler and thicker; it is of the 
colour of a broken nutmeg, and full of ſpangles. It comes 
from the Levant, and is an ingredient in the carmine dye. 
AUTUMN, the third ſeaſon of the year; being that wherein 
the harveſt, and the fruits of the ſummer, are gathered. 
Autumn begins on the day when the ſun's meridian dif- 
tance from the zenith, being on the decreaſe, is a mean 
between the greateſt and the leaſt z which in theſe coun- 
tries is ſuppoſed to happen when the ſun enters Libra. 
Its end coincides with the beginning of inter. 
Divers nations have computed the years by Autumns ; the 
Engliſh Saxons, by Winters. —Tacitus tells us, the an- 
cient Germans were acquainted with all the other ſeaſons 
of the year, but had no notion of Autumn. 
Autumn has always been reputed an unhealthy ſeaſon. 
Tertullian calls it tentator valetudinum; and the ſatiriſt 
ſpeaks of it in the ſame light. 


þ 


Autumnus Libitine queſlus acerbe. 


AuTuuy, in Aihymy, the time or ſeaſon when the opera- 
tion of the philoſophers ſtone is brought to maturity and 
perfection. 

AUTUMNAL, ſomething peculiar to Autumn. 

AUTUMNAL point, is one of the equinoctial points; being 
that from which the ſun begins to deſcend towards the 
ſouth pole. 

AUTUMNAL equinox, is the time when the ſun enters the 
Autumnal point. See Equinox. 

AUTUMNAL flowers, See FLOWER. 

AUTUMNAL /izns, are thoſe through which the ſun paſſes 
during the ſeaſon of auTumN; Libra, Scorpio, and 
Sagittarius, 

AUVERNAS, a very deep-coloured heady wine, made 
of black raiſins ſo called, which comes from Orleans. It 
is not fit to drink before it is above a year old; but if 
kept two or three years, it becomes excellent. 
X, in Aſtronomy; ſee AUGEs. 

Some uſe aux to denote the arch of the ecliptic, inter- 
cepted between the firſt point of Aries, and the point 
wherein the ſun, or a planct, is at its greateſt diſtance 
from the earth. Wolf. Lex. Math. p- 222. 

AUXESIS, in Mytholgy, a goddeſs worſhipped by the in- 

| habitants of Egina, and mentioned by Herodotus and 
auſanias. 
UXESTS, auf nete, increaſe; in Rhetoric, a figure whereby 
any thing is magnified too much. Sec AMPLIFICA= 
13 and INCREMENT. 
UXILIARY, AUXILIAR15S, any thing that is helping or 
alliſting to another. 

e ſay, auxiliary books; a prince is ſaid to truſt more 

» hs own loldiers than to auxiliary troops, &c. 

* LIARY verbs, in Grammar, are ſuch as help to aſcer- 

ro or limit the ſenſe of others; that is, are prefixed to 

5 {x form or denote their moods or tenſes. 

uch, in Engliſh, are have, am, or be; in French, %re, 


AXI 


and avi,, in Italian, ho, and fone, &c,—The auxilizrj 
am ſupplies the want of PAssIVESs in our language. 

All the modern languages we know of, make uſe of 

auxiliary verbs, —The reaſon is, that the verbs thereof do 

not change their terminations or endings, as thoſe of 
the Latin and Greek, to denote the different tenſes or 
— of being, doing, 8 nor the different 
moods or manners of their ſignifying: ſo that, to ſupp! 

this defect, recourſe is had A different auxiliary — : 
Beſides the perfect auxiliary verbs, we have ſeveral de- 
feftive ones; as ds, will, ſhall, may, can, and have; 
which, by changing their terminations, ſave the neceſ- 
fity of changing thoſe of the verbs they are added to. 
Thus, inſtead of 2go uro, tu uris, ille urit, &c, we lay, 
I 4» burn, thou def burn, he d:th burn, &c. 

AUXILIUM, in Law; ſee Alp. 
AUXILIUM curiæ, ſignifies an order of court, for the ſum- 
moning of one party at the ſuit of another. 
AUXILIUM ad filium militem faciendum, vel filtam maritandam, 
was a writ directed to the ſheriff of every county, where 
the king or other lord had any tenants, to levy of them 
reaſonable aid, towards the knighting his eldeſt fon, or 
the marriage of his eldeſt daughter. 
AUXO, in AMythelory, the name of one of two GrRacts 
worſhipped by the Athenians. Sec HEGEM ONE. 
AUXY ; the French give the name of auxy wool to that 
which is ſpun in the neighbourhood of Abbeville, by 
thoſe workmen who are called boupiers. It is a very fine 
and beautiful wool, which is commonly uſed to make 
the fineſt ſtockings. 
AWAIT, in our old Statutes, is uſed to ſignify what we 
now call wwaylaying, or lying in wait, to execute ſome 
miſchief. In ſtat. 13 R. II. c 1. it is ordained, that 
no charter of pardon thall be allowed before any juſtice, 
for the death of any man ſlain by await, or malice pre- 
penſed, &c. | 

AWARD, in Law, the judgment of ſome perſon who is 

neither aſſigned by law, nor appointed by the judge, for 

ending a matter in controverſy; but is choſen by the 
parties themſelves that are at variance. 

AWEIGH ; fee ATRrIP. 

AW; ſce Aux. 

AWL, or Aut, a ſhoemaker's implement, wherewith 

holes are. bored in leather, to facilitate the ſtitching or 

ſewing the ſame.-—1 he b/ade of the aul is uſually a little 
flat, and bending; and the point ground to an acute angle. 

AWME, or Abu, a Dutch MEASURE of capacity ſor 

liquids z containing eight fectans, or twenty verges, or 

verteels; anſwering to what in England is called a 

TIERCE, or one-fixth of a on of France, or one-ſeventh 

of an Engliſh en. Arbuth. Tab. 33. 

AWN, in — ARISTA ; the beard growing out of the 
hulk of corn or graſs. It is ſometimes uſed to ſignify a 
ſharp point terminating a leaf. 

AWNING, on board a ſhip, is when a fail, a tarpaulin, 
or the like, is hung over any part of the ſhip, above the 

_ decks, to keep off the ſun, rain, or wind. 

In the long-boat they make an awning, by bringing the 
ſail over the yard and ſtay, and booming it out with the 
boat-hook. 

AX, a carpenter's inſtrument, ſerving to hew wood.— 
The ax differs from the joiner's hatchet, in that it is 
made larger, and heavier, as ſerving to hew large ſtuff ; 
and its nt tapering into the middle of its blade. It is 
furniſhed with a long handle or helve, as being to be 
uſed with both hands. | 

AXAMENTA, in Antiquity, a denomination given to the 
verſes, or ſongs, of the ſalii, which they ſung in honour 
of all men. 

The word is formed, according to ſome, from axare, 
q. d. nominare. Others will have the carmina ſaliaria to 
have been denominated axamenta, on account of their 
being written in axibus, or on wooden tables, 

The axamenta were not compoſed, as ſome have aſſerted, 
but only ſung by the ſalii. The author of them was 
Numa E and, as the ſtyle might not be alter- 
ed, they grew in time ſo obſcure, that the ſal; them- 
ſelves did not underſtand them. Varro ſays they were 
ſeven hundred years old. Quint. Inſt. Or. lib. i. c. 11, 

AXAMENTA, or ASSAMENTA, in Ancient Muſic, hymns 
or ſongs performed wholly with human voices. 

AXILLA, or ALA, in Anatomy, the cavity under 
the upper-part of the arm; commonly called the AR u- 

it. 
The word is a diminutive of axis, q. d. little axis. 
Abſceſſes in the axille are uſually dangerous, on account 
of the many blood-veſſels, lymphatics, nerves, &c. 
thereabout, which form ſeveral large LEXUS. By the 
ancient laws, criminals were to be hanged by the axle, 
if they were under the age of puberty. | 

Ax1LL A, in Botany, is the ſpace comprehended between 
the ſtems of plants and their leaves. 


OL, J. N- 31. 


Hence we ſay, thoſe flowers grow in the axili@ of the 
4 * leaves; 


A XI 


leaves; i. e. at the baſe of the leaves, or juſt within the 
angle of their pedicles. 
AXILLARY, in Anatomy, 
axillæ, or lies near them. 
Ax1LLARY artery, is a ramification of the trunk of the 
ſubclavian artery; which, paſſing under the arm-pits, 
changes its name, and is called axillary. , 
AXILLARY vein, is one of the ſubclavian veins z which, 
fling under the arm-pits, divides itſelf into ſeveral 
nM ; ſuperior, inferior, external, internal, &c, which 
are ſpread over the arm.—See Tab. Anat. ( Angeiol.) 
Hg. 6. lit. m. f 
AXILLARY nerve, called alſo the auricular nerve, ariſes 
from the laſt two cervical pairs; runs in the hollow of 
the axilla, behind the head of the os humeri, between the 
muſeulus teres major & minor, Cc. 
The ſecond vertebra of the back is ſometimes alſo called 
the axillary vertebra; becauſe it is neareſt to the arm- pits. 
AXILLARY glands; fee Hixcus, and GLANDS, 
AXILLARY leaves, in Botany, expreſs ſuch as grow out of 
the angles formed by the branches and the ſtem. | 
AXINOMANCY, AxtNOMANTIA, from aZin, ſecurts, 
and way]: ez, divinatio z an ancient ſpecies of divination, 
or a method of foretelling future events by means of 
an ax or hatchet. 
This art was in conſiderable repute among the ancients 3 
and was performed, according to ſome, by laying an 
agate-ſtone on a red-hot hatchet ; and alſo by fixing a 
hatchet on a round ſtake, ſo as to be exactly poiſed 
then the names of thoſe that were ſuſpeQted were re- 
peated, and he at whoſe name the hatchet moved was 
pronounced guilty. g 
AXIOM, Axtoma, from aZ mw, I am worthy; a ſelf-evident 
truth; or a propoſition whoſe truth every perſon receives 
at firſt ſight. 
Thus, that the whole is greater than a part; that a 
thing cannot be and not be at the ſame time; and that 
from nothing, nothing can ariſe, are axioms. 
By axioms, called alſo maxims, are underſtood all com- 
mon notions of the mind, whoſe evidence is ſo clear 
and forcible, that a man cannot deny them without re- 
nouncing common ſenſe, and natural reaſon. 
The rule of axioms is this, that whatever propoſition ex- 
preſſes the immediate clear compariſon of two ideas 
without the help of a third, is an axiem.— On the other 
hand, a truth which does not ariſe from an immediate 
compariſon of two ideas, is no axiom. 
Arioms in effect, ſtrictly ſpeaking, are no other than 
identic propoſitions.— Thus, to ſay that all right angles 
are equal to each other, is as much as to ſay, all right 
angles are right angles: ſuch equality being implied in 
the very definition, or the very name. 
Lord Bacon propoſes a new ſcience, to conſiſt of general 
axioms under the denomination of philoſophia prima. 
For the reaſon of the evidence of axioms, it may be ob- 
ſerved, that knowledge being only the perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement of ideas; where that agree- 
ment or diſagreement is perceived immediately by itſelf, 
without the intervention or help of any other ideas, there 
our knowledge is ſelf-evident : which being ſo, not only 
thoſe uſually allowed for axioms or maxims, but an infi- 
nite number of other propoſitions, partake equally with 
them in this ſelf-evidence. Thus, that a circle is a cir- 
cle, or that blue is not red, are as ſelf-evident propo- 
ſitions, as thoſe general ones, what is, is; and it is im- 
poſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be. Nor 
can the conſideration of theſe propoſitions add any thing 
to the evidence or certainty of Gur knowledge of them. 
As to the agreement or diſagreement of co-exiſtence, the 
mind has an immediate perception of this but in very 
few. And therefore in this ſort we have very little in- 
tuitive knowledge; though in ſome few propoſitions we 
have. Two bodies cannot be in the ſame place, is a 
ſelt-evident propoſition : the idea of fitting a place equal 
to the contents of its ſuperficies, being annexed to our 
idea of body, 
As to the relations of modes, Mathematicians have framed 
many @xi2ms concerning that one relation of equality: 
as, that equals being taken from equals, the remainders 
will be equal, &c. which, however received for axioms, 
yet have not a clearer ſelf-evidence than theſe, that one 
and one are equal to two; that if from the five fingers 
of one hand you take two, and from the five fingers of 
the other hand two, the remaining numbers will be 
equal. As to real exiſtence, ſince that has no con- 
nexion with any other of our ideas, but that of ourſelves, 
and of a firſt being; we have not ſo much as a demon- 
ſtrative, much leſs a ſelf-evident knowledge, concern- 
ing the real EXISTENCE of other beings. 
For the influence of axioms or general maxims on the 
other parts of our knowledge; the rules eſtabliſhed in 
the ſchools, that all reaſonings are ex pracognitis & præ- 


ſomething that belongs to the 


conceſſis, ſcem to lay the ſoundation of all other know- | 


ledge in theſe maxims, and to ſuppoſe them 4 
cognita, which implies two things, viz, 5 
axioms are thoſe truths firſt known to the 1 theſe 
that on them the other parts of our wht th 
— But, = edge g. 
pend.— But, firſt, that theſe axioms are not th deck 
firſt known to the mind, is evident from PH © ruth; 
for who knows not, that a child perceives d 
ſtranger is not its mother, long beforc he know; Nat 
niger for the ſame thing to be and not to be 2 

10w many truths are there about numbers, wh ol 

mind 1s perfectly acquainted with, and fully _ ide 

of, before it ever thought on thoſe general marim + 

Hence it follows, that theſe magnified axioms are a 

principles and foundations of all our other ia hay 

for if there be a great many other truths as ſe1f.c,; 5. 

as they, and a ＋ many that we know before N 

is impoſſible that they ſhould be the principles . 

which we deduce all other truths.—Thus, that one 8 

two are equal to three, is as evident, and eaſier 2 

than that the whole is equal to all its parts. Nor — 

the knowledge of this axiem, do we know that _s 8 

two are equal to three, better or more certainly "he 

did before. For if there be any odds in theſe ideas, f. 

ideas of whole and parts are more obſcure, or a: — 

more difficult to be ſettled in the mind, than thoſe of 
one, two, or three. Either, therefore, all knowlea 

does not depend on præcegnita, or general maxims, called 
principles; or elſe ſuch as theſe, that one and one ar: 
two, that two and two are four, &c. and a great part of 
numeration, are axioms. To theſe if we add all th 
ſelf-evident propoſitions that may be made about all our 

diſtinct ideas, principles will be almoſt infinite; and x 

great many innate principles many men never come tg 

now all their lives. 

General maxims, or axioms, then, may be of uſe in di. 

putes, to ſtop the mouths of wranglers ; but they are of 

little in the diſcovery of unknown truths. ' Several ge- 
neral maxims are no more than bare verbal propoſitions, 
and teach us nothing but the reſpect and import of names 
one to another; as the whole is equal to all its part: 
what real truth doth this teach us more, than what the 
ſignification of the word totum, or whole, does of itſelf 
import? If rightly conſidered, we may ſay, that where 
our ideas arc For and diſtin, there is little or no uſe 
at all of maxims, to prove the agreement or diſagreement 
of any of them. He that needs any proof to make him 
certain, and give his aſſent to this propoſition, that two 
are equal to two, or that white is not black; will alſo 
have need of a proof to make him admit, that what is, 
is; or, that it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be and 
not to be. But as maxims are of little uſe, where we 
have clear and diſtin ideas; ſo they are of dangerous 
uſe, where our ideas are confuſed, and where we uſc words 
| that are not annexed to clear and diſtinct ideas. Locke. 

Ax10M is alſo an eſtabliſhed principle in ſome art or ſcience. 
Thus, it is an axiom in Phyſics, that nature does nothing 
in vain ; that effects are proportional to their cauſes, &c. 
So it is an axiom in Geometry, that things equal to the 
ſame third are alſo equal to one another; that if to equal 
things you add equals, the ſums will be equal, &c. 
It is an axiom in Optics, that the angle of incidence 1 
equal to the angle of reflection, &c. It is an axiom in 
— &c. that there is no ſincere acid in the human 

„&e. 

In this ſenſe, the general laws of motion are called 
axioms ; as, that all motion is rectilinear, that action 
and reaCtion are equal, &c. 
"Theſe particular axioms, it may be obſerved, do not im- 
mediately ariſe from any firſt notions or ideas, but ace 
deduced from certain hypotheſes: this is particularly 
obſervable in phyſical matters, wherein, as ſeveral expe- 
riments contribute to make one hypotheſis, ſo ſeveral 
hypotheſes contribute to one axiom. 

Ax1oM, in Rhetoric, is uſed by Hermogenes to denot? 

randeur, dignity, and ſublimity of ſtyle. 

AXIOS, a form of acclamation, anciently uſed by the 
people in the election of biſhops. When they were 
unanimous, they cried out aF &, be is worthy, or arg 
unworthy. 

AXIOSIS, in Rhetoric, denotes the third part of an es- 
ordium ; ſometimes alſo called amoSorr;, and contain 
ing ſome new propoſition more nearly relating t0 the 
matter in hand, than the eU. ; 
Thus in Cicero's oration pro Milone, the pretaſis is, Nin 
Poſſum non timere, judices, viſa hic nova judicii ſor ma; tit 
xl, Nec enim ea corona confeſſus veſter cinciis ef 
gua ſolebat z the uE, Sed me recreat Pompe! conſiliun, 
cujus ſapientiæ non fuerit, quent ſententiis judicum tradidit 
telis militum dedere; the baſis, Bears, Quumobrem adi 

animis judices, & timorem, ſi quem habetis, deponite. 

AXIS properly ſignifies a line, or a long pies of iron 2 
wood paſling through the centre of a iphere, which! 


be tre 


In 


| 


moveable upon the ſame. 


AX I 


n this ſenſe we ſay, the axis of a ſphere, or globe ; the 
axis, ot axle-tree of 2 wheel, Ke. 
There is now a ſort of improved iron axle-trees made 
for coaches and chaiſes, which will in all roads, 
wider or narrower. Some fcrew to the end, after the 
ner. 
A 2 is the ſeconck vertebra of the neck, 
2 from the ſkull.— See Tab. Anat. (Ofleol.) fig. 9. 
1 is thus called by reaſon the firſt vertebra, with the 
head, move thereon, as on an ax1s. See CARDo. 
Axis, ſpiral, in Architecture, is the axis of a twiſted co- 


Jumn, drawn ſpirally, in order to trace the circumvolu- 


tions without. See COLUMN, twiſted. 
Axis of the world, in Aftronomy.—The axis of t 
an imaginary right line, which is conceived to pals 
through the centre of the earth, and terminating at each 
end in the ſurface of the mundane ſphere. F 
About this line as an axis, the ſphere, in the Ptolemaic 
ſyſtem, is ſuppoſed rg to revolve. 
This axis is repreſented by the line PQ, Tab. Aſtron, fie. 
+, —The two extreme points hereof, in the ſurface of 
the ſphere, viz. P and Q, are called its poles. 


s of the world | 


Axis of the earth, is a right line, upon which the earth. 


erforms its diurnal rotation, from weſt to eaſt. 

Such is the line PQ, Tab. Geog. fig. 7.— The two ex- 
treme points hereof are alſo called pos 1. 
The axis of the earth is a part of the axis of the world. — 
It always remains parallel to itſelf, and at right angles 
with the EQUATOR. See ANGLE, INCLINATION, and 
PARALLELISM. 

Axts of a planet, is a line drawn through the centre there- 
of, about which the planet revolves. 
The ſun, moon, and all the planets, except Mercury 
and Saturn, are known, by obſervation, to move about 
their ſeveral axes; and the like motion is eaſily inferred 
of thoſe two. 

Axis of the hnoklzon, the EQUATOR, ECLIPTIC, zo- 
DIAC, &c. are right lines drawn through the centres of 


thoſe circles, perpendicular to their planes. See CIRCLE. 


Axis, in Botany, a taper column placed in the centre of 
ſome flowers, or katkins, about which the other parts 
are diſpoſed. . 

Axis, in Geometry, — Axis of rotation, or circumvolution, 
is an imaginary right line, about which any plane figure 
is conceived to revolve, in order to generate a ſolid. : 
Thus, a ſphere is conceived to be formed by the rotation 
of a ſemicircle about its diameter or axis, and a right 
cone by that of a right- angled triangle about its perpen- 
dicular leg, which is here its ax:s. 

Aris of a circle or ſphere, is a line paſſing through the cen- 
tre of the circle or ſphere, and terminating at each end, 
in the circumference thereof. 

The axis of acircle, &c. is otherwiſe called the diameter 
thereof. Such is the line AE, Tab. Geom. fig. 27. 

Axis is yet more generally uſed for a right line 88 
from the vertex of a figure to the middle of the baſe thereof. 

Axis of @ cylinder, is properly that quieſcent right line, 
about which the parallelogram turns, by whoſe revolu- 
tion the cylinder is formed. 

Though, both in right and oblique cylinders, the right 
line joining the centres of the oppoſite baſes is alſo called 
the axis of the cylinder. 

Axis of @ cone, is the right line, or ſide, upon which the 
right-angled triangle Grading the cone makes its motion. 
Hence it follows, that only a right cone can properly 
have an axis; becauſe an * one cannot be gene- 
my any motion of a plane figure about a right line 
at reit, 

But becauſe the axis of a right cone is a right line drawn 
rom the centre of its pale to the vertex; in my 
hereto, the writers of conics do likewiſe call the like 
ne, drawn from the centre of the baſe of an oblique 
cone to the vertex, the axis thereof. 
As of a conic ſection, is a right line paſſing through the 
middle of the figure, and cutting all the ordinates at 
Las angles, and into two equal parts. 
us if AP, Tab. Conics, fig. 31. be drawn perpendicu- 
larly to FF, ſo as to divide the ſection into two equal 

Parts; it is called the axis of the ſoction. 

"18, tranſverſe, called alſo the f or principal Axis of 

a ellipfir, is the axis AP, laſt defined: being thus 

— in contradiſtinction to the conjugate or ſecondary 

Ade tranſverſe axis in che ellipfs is the longeſt ; and in 

fe. 3 va it cuts the curve in the points A and P, 


* comugate, or ſecond Ax1s of the ellipfis, is the line 
* 101 31. drawn 1 the centre of the figure C, 
— e to the ordinate , and perpendicularly to the 

f _ Aug AP; being terminated at each extreme 
| = ate is the ſhorter of the two axes of an ellipſii; 
8 not only found in the ellip/iz, but in the hyperbola. 


| 


2 
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Axis, conjugate, or ſecond Axis of an byperbola, is the tight 


line FE, fie. 32. drawn through the centre parallel to 
the ordinates MN, MN, perpendicularly to the tranſ- 
verſe axis AP.—The axis of a parabola is of an inde- 
terminate length; that is, is infinite. The axis of the 
ellipſu is determinate.—The parabola has only one , 
the ellip/is and hyperbola have two. 


Axis of a magnet, or magnetical Axis, is a line paſſin 


through the middle of a magnet, lengthwiſe ; in fuch | 
manner, as that however the magnet be divided, pro- 
vided the diviſion be made according to a plane, wherein 
ſuch line is found, the load-ſtone will be made into two 
load- ſtones. 0 


The extremes of ſuch lines are called the poles of the ſtone. 


Axis, in Mechanics. —The axis of a balance is the line upon 


which it moves or turns, 


Axis. of ofcillation is a right line parallel to the horizon, 


paſſing through the centre, about which a yeExDuLUM 
vibrates. 


Axis in peritrachio, or wheel and axle, is one of the five 


mechanical powers, or ſimple machines; contrived 
chiefly for the raifing of weights to a conſiderable height. 
It conſiſts of a circle, repreſented AB (Tab. Mechanics, 
fig 44+), concentric with the baſe of a cylinder, and 
moveable together with it, about its axis EF.—This 
cylinder is called the axis; and the circle, the PERI“ 
TROCHIUM ; and the radii, or ſpokes, which are ſome- 
times fitted immediately into the cylinder, without any 
circle, the ſcytalg.—Round the axis winds a rope, 
whereby the weights, &c. are to be raiſed. 

The axis in peritrochio takes place in the motion of every 
machine, where a circle may be conceived deſcribed 
about a fixed axis, concentric to the plane of a cylinder, 


about which it is placed; as in CRANE-wheels, MILL- 
wheels, CAPSTANS, &c. 


Axts in peritrechio, the defirine of it,—1. If the power, ap- 


plied to the axis in peritrochio, in the direction AL, fig. 7. 
perpendicular to the periphery of the wheel, or to the 
ſeytala or ſpoke, be to a weight G, as the radius of the 


axis CE is to the radius of the wheel CA, or the length 


of the ſpoke; the power will juſt ſuſtain the weight, 
i. e. the weight and the power will be in equilibris. 
2. If a power, applied in F, pull down the wheel, ac- 
cording to the line of direction FD, which is oblique to 
the radius of the wheel, though parallel to the perpendi- 
cular direction; it will have the ſame proportion to a 
power which acts according to the perpendicular direc- 
tion AL, which the whole fine has to the ſine of the 
angle of direction DFC. 
Hence, ſince the diſtance of the 
CA; the angle of direction 
diſtance DC is caſily found. 
N Powers applied to the wheel in ſeveral points, F and 
„according to the directions FD and KI, parallel to 
the perpendicular one AL, are to each other as the 
diſtances from the centre of motion CD and CI, 
reciprocally. | 
Hence, as the diſtance from the centre of motion in- 
creaſes, the power decreaſes; & vice verſa.— Hence 
alſo, ſince the radius AC is the greateſt diſtance, and 
agrees to the power acting according to the line of di- 
rection; the perpendicular power will be the ſmalleſt of 
all thoſe able to ſuſtain the weight G, according to the 


wer in A is the radius 
FC being given, the 


ſeveral lines of direction. 


4. If a power acting according to the perpendicular AL, 
raiſe the weight G, the ſpace paſſed through by the 
power will be to the ſpace paſſed through by the weight, 
as the weight to the power. 

For, in each revolution of the wheel, the power paſſes 
through its whole periphery; and in the ſame time the 
weight 1s raiſed a ſpace equal to the periphery of the 
axis : the ſpace of the power, therefore, is to the ſpace 
of the weight, as the periphery of the wheel to that of 
the axis: but the power is to the weight, as the radius 
of the axis to that of the wheel. Therefore, &c. 

5. A power, and a weight, being given, to conſtruct an 
AXIS in peritrochio, whereby it ſhall be ſuſtained and raiſed: 
Let the radius of the axis be big enough to ſupport the 
weight without breaking. Then, as the power is to the 
weight, ſo make the radius of the wheel, or the length 
of the ſpoke, to the radius of the axis. : ' 
Hence, if the power be but a ſmall part of the weight, 
the radius of the wheel muſt be vaſtly great. —E. gr. 
Suppoſe the weight 3000, and the power 50, the radius 
of the wheel will be to that of the axis as 60 to 1. 

1 his inconvenience is provided againſt by increaſing the 
number of wheels and axes z and making one turn round 
another, f means of teeth or pinions. 


Axis of a veſſel, is that quieſcent right line paſſing through 


the middle thereof, 1 to its baſe, and 
equally diſtant from its ſides. 


— 


Axis, in Optics. — Optic axis, or viſual avis, is a ray paſſing 


through the centre of the eye; or it is that ray, which, 
proceed - 


a 2Z 4 AZ O 


proceeding through the middle of the luminous cone, | e, when any one is made a ſerbajee, it is laying kim 
falls perpendicularly on the cryſtalline humour, and aſide, and he is no farther advanced. Pococke'; Lay 
conſequently paſſes through the centre of the eye. AZABE-KaBtr1, from #aber, ſepulchre, and azab, ferne. 
Axis, common, or mean, is a right line drawn from the denotes a temporary puniſhment, which, ag the Mako. 
point of concourſe of the two optic nerves, through the | mctans ſay, the wicked mult ſuffer after death,” 11 
crimes are hereby expiated, and Mahomet opens the ge 


middle of the right line, which joins the extremity of the ö d, and N 

ſame optic nerves. of paradiſe to all who believe in him. 
Axis of a lens, or glaſs, is a right line paſſing along the axis | AZALEA, in Botany, 9 of the pentandria Momogynrg 
of that ſolid, whereof the /ens is a ſegment. claſs; American upright honey-ſuckle. The character 
are, that it hath a coloured empalement, which i; perm: 


Thus, a ſpherical convex lens being a ſegment of ſome 


ſphere, the axis of the lens is the ſame with the axis of the | ? 
ſphere; orit isarightlinepaſling through the centre thereof. | 25 funnel-ſhaped, having a long naked tube, cut int, 
Or, the axis of a glaſs, 1s a right line joining the middle hve parts; the two upper ſegments being reflexeq back. 
points of the two oppoſite fartaces of the glaſs. ward, the two ſides bent inward, and the lower on 
Axis of incidence, in Dioptrics, is a right line drawn through | tur ned downward : that it hath five lender flaming of 
the point of INCIDENCE, perpendicularly to the refract- | unequal lengths, with a round germen, which afterwa;; 
ing turface.—Such is the line DB, Tab. Optics, fig. 56. becomes a roundiſh capſula, having five cells filled With 
Axis of refraflim, is a right line continued from the point roundiſh ſmall ſeeds. There are two ſpecies, which 
of incidence or refraction, perpendicularly to the re- | grow naturally on moſt grounds in North America, 
fracting ſurface, along the farther medium. Such is | ASAMOGLANS ; ſee AGEMOGLANs, 
the line BE. AZAPES; ſee ASAPPEs. 
Or, it is that made by the incident ray, perpendicularly AZARECAH, a ſect of heretical muſſulmen, who zr. 
prolonged on the fide of the ſecond medium. knowlege _ ORR temporal or ſpiritual, 
Axis, in Zzelozy, the name of a very remarkable animal, AZAROLA z ee DERVICE-frec. ; 
of the deer kind in all reſpects, except that neither the | ALARUM, a ſmall, dry, blackith, ſtringy, medicinal root, 
male nor female have horns; the tail is conſiderably long, | much uſed in France as a ; aps for the farcy in horſes, 
and the whole ſhape and make extremely like thoſe of | The azarum, called alſo nardus/ylve/trrs, grows in the Levant, 
the fallow deer. The female is fmaller than the male, | Canada, and about Lyons in France. The ſirſt is reputed the 
and both are of a reddiſh tawney colour, varicgated with beſt. [tis given in powder, fromthequantityofanouncetotyy, 
ſpots of white ; the belly is white. The voice is much AZAZEL, in Jewiſh Antiquity. See SCAPE=GOAT, 
more loud and ſhrill than that of the deer. It is very AZED, in the Materia Medica, a name ꝑiven by the An- 
plain that this creature is neither of the red nor fallow bian writers to a kind of camphor, which they make the 
deer kind, whence Bellonius, who faw it at Cairo in third in value, 22 it after the atarſur: and ebriay, 
Egypt, was induced to call it the Axis. Ray. The firſt of theſe was the ſineſt of all the kinds of cam. 
AXLE-tree; fee Axis. phor, and was collected tolcrably pure from the tree, 4; 
AXOLOTI, in /:hthyology, a ſingular ſiſh found in the lake it grew in Canſur, the place whence it was named, The 
of Mexico. It has four feet like the lizard, no ſcales, a | abriagi was the ſame camphor, rendered yet more pure 
matrix like a woman, and the menſtrual flux. It has the | by ſublimation: this was a ditcovery of one of the 
taſte of an eel. | kings of that country, and the camphor was named from 
AXUNGIA, a kind of fat, the hardeſt and drieſt of any | him. The third kind, or azed, was the tame with what 
in the bodies of animals. ue now receive from the Indies, under the name of crude 
The word is ſuppoſed to be formed ab axe retarum quæ or rough camphor. The word azed ſignifies only large, 
unguntur, from its being uſed as the greaſe of wheels. and was uſed to expreſs the camphor tormed into ſuch 
The Latins diſtinguiſh ſat into pinguede, and adeps or | large cakes, as it is alſo at this time. Avicenna fays this 
ſerum; which laſt, when old, is particularly called camphor was groſs, of a duſky colour, and much leſs 
axunota; but many of our modern writers confound them. | bright and pellucid than the other kinds. 
Phyſecians make uſe of the aæungia of the gooſe, the dog, | AZEDARACH, in Botany; ſee Br ap-tree. 
the viper, and ſome others, eſpecially that of man, AZELFOGE, in Aftronomy, a ſixed ſtar of the ſecond may- 
which is held by ſome to be of extraordinary ſervice in | nitude, in the 8WAN's fail. 
the drawing and ripening of tumours, &c. AZiMUTH, in A/tronomy, The azimuth of the ſun, ora 
Axux iA ih, called alſo the gall, and felr of gloſs, is a! ſtar, is an arch of the HoR1zoNn, comprehended between 
ſcum taken from the top of the matter of glaſs before it | the meridian of the place, and any given vertical, in 
which the ſun or ſtar is. 


The word is pure Arabic, which ſignifies the ſame thing. 


be thoroughly vitrified. It is uſed in cleanſing the teeth, 
and by farriers for clearing the eyes of horſcs. 

The azimuth is the complement of the ealtern « 
weſtern amplitude to a quadrant. 


AxXUNGIA lure, an affected name given by the German | 
chemiſts to the terra GULTBERGENSIS, from their | 
The azimuth is found trigonometrically, by this propor- 
tion; as radius is to the tangent of the latitude, fo is the 


7 : | | : 
4 imagining that it contains ſome particles of ſilver, and 

2 [a 8 4 

tangent of the ſun's altitude to the coſine of the exons 

from the ſouth, at the time of the equinox. Jo find the 

«| 


i owes to them its virtues in medicine. 
4 AXUNGIA ee, is uſed for the TERRA $S1/-/iaca, and ſaid to 
azimuth by the globe, ſee GLOBE. | 
' AZIMUTH, magnetical, is an arch of the horizon containcs 


4 of plants. The calyx of the male flowers is a perian- ; 2 
between the ſun's azimuth circle, and the magnetical me 


nent, cut into hve acute parts at the top: that the flower 


- 
NO O_ 
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be good againit the plague, peſtilential fevers, &c. Boyle. | 
AXYRIS, in Ban, a genus of the monoeca triandria claſs | 


| 
4 
5 thium, compoſed of four patent, obtuſe leaves, divided 
* into three ſegments, without a corolla. In the female | ridian ; or it is the apparent diſtance of the ſun from the 
it flowers the calyx is compoſed of five obtufe, concave, | north or ſouth point of the compaſs. ; a 
F connivent, and permanent leaves, with the two exterior It is found, by obferving the ſun with an a., com- 
Ih ones ſhorter than the reſt, without a corolla or peri-“ paſs, when he is about 10 or 15 degrees high, Cither i 
# carpium. 'the ſeed is ſingle, oblong, compreſſed, ob- the forenoon or afternoon. Rs, 
. tuſe, and contained in the cup. Az1MUTH compaſs, is an inſtrument uſed at ſea for finding 
| AYEL, Fr. in Law, a writ which lies where the grand- | the ſun's magnetical azimuth, _ oo 
it father was ſeiſed in his demcſne the day he died, a The deſcription and uſe of the azimuth compaſs, ſee unde! 
| tranger enters the ſame day, and diſpoſſeſſes the heir. Azimuth COMPASS. 2 
a NIA, in Bztany, a genus of the gynandria pentandria | AZIMUTH dial, is a DIAL whoſe ſtyle or gncm2n 15 at nigh 
claſs, with a five-leaved calyx z the petals form a ſtar angles to the plane of the HoRIZZ Ox. zueles i. 
1 with long thoots, under which are five antberæ; the  AzIMUTHs, called alſo vertical circles, are great mw _ 
1 capſule has five cells. terſecting each other in the zenith and ere * 
W nts 8 


ting the horizon at right angles in all the poi ; 
t9 260 of there #* 
muths ls 
rts. 

quadralt 


| AYGULA, in Z»{gy, a ſpecies of ape. 
| AYRY, or AtkY of HAWKS, a neft or company of hawh: : 
ſo called from the old French word aire, which ſigniſics 


: | the ſame. 
oy 
: 
, 


The HokIizoN being divided in | 
uſually reckoned 360 azimaths. Theſe 42. 
repreſented by the rhumbs on common ſea-cha 
On the globe theſe circles are repreſented by the 
of altitude, when ſcrewed in the zenith. Oar 
On theſe azimuths is reckoned the height of the p 
and the ſun, when be is not in the meridian 3 that 15," 


YSIAMEINTA, or AYZIAMENTA. Sce EASEMENT. 
Aab, in the Mililaty Orders of the Turks, ſignifies a par- 
ticular body of the ſoldiery taken in, or added firſt to the 


| { janizaries, but now become a ſeparate body from them. 0R1205- 
| 1! Ihe word, in the Oriental languages, ſignifies an un— azimuths ſhew what diſtance theſe are from the " calle 
| married perton, and the original order of theſe was, that | AZOGA Hips, are thoſe Spaniſh ſhips Comme wie 
| they thould be fingle men. | the guick/ilver ſhips, from their carrying quick out al 
1 The azabs in Egypt have been great rivals to the jani- Spaniſh Weſt Indies, in order to extract the * mil 
"i zaries, and ſometimes they have got the better. T heir the mines in Peru and Mexico. But it 153 112 vi 
| miltitution and officers are the ſame with thoſe of the to imagine that theſe ſhips are abſolutely 14 


| 7antzartes ; but with this diſterence, that from oda-baſhees quickſilver only; for though, ſtrictly nu th 
"ns they are made ſerbajees, and from that office caias, and | to carry no goods unleſs on the king of Spain 5 reg 
11% dome into the dvan, On the contrary, among the jawi- they are generally full laden, notwit ſtanding Jation 
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lation, b 
cences of t 
for ſuch licences. 


in Mythology, a term anciently applied to ſuch of 
ane = as ge "not the private dlvinities of any par- 
2 country or people; but were acknowledged as 


ods in every country, and worſhipped by every nation. 


dee GoD. 


The word is derived from the privative a, and Corn, 

unt ry. 

1 were a degree above the viſible and ſenſible 
ods, which were called zonzr; who inhabited ſome 
articular part of the world, and never ſtirred out of the 

liſtrict or zone that was aſſigned them. Such in Egypt 

were Seraphis, Ofiris, and Bacchus; and in Greece, 
the Sun, Mars, the Moon, and Pluto. They were 
called by the Romans dii communes. 

AZOOPHAGUS, from a, Cao, animal, and garyo, I cat; 
in Natural Hiſtory, a term uſed by authors to expreſs 
ſuch inſets or animals as feed on herbs, never eating 
the fleſh of any living creature. oy 

AZOTH, among the Ancient Chemiſts, ſignified the firſt 
matter of metals; or the mercury. of a metal, more par- 
ticularly that which they call the mercury of the philoſc- 
phers, which they pretend to draw 'from all forts of 
metallic bodies. 

Paracelſus's azzth, which he boaſted of as an univerſal 

remedy, is pretended to have been a preparation of gold, 

filver, and mercury: a quantity of this he is ſaid to have 
always carried with him in the pommel of his ſword. 

AzoTH is alſo a name given by ſome to the philoſophers 
me. When the Arabs began to cultivate the ſtudy of 
chemiſtry, the . and hieroglyphical manner 
of writing, which obtained among them, ſcems to have 
iven riſe to a practice of calling the means made uſe of 
* bringing metals to perfection, by the name of medi- 
cines, and imperfect metals by the name of ſick men, 
and gold by that of a ſound and lively perſon. From 
hence the ignorant fall into the error of ſuppoſing, that 
theſe were to be underſtood in a literal ſenſe, eſpecially 
upon finding the impurities of the baſer metals called by 
the name of leproſies, the moſt incurable of all diſeaſes ; 
and hence roſe that opinion, which has fince ſpread it- 
ſelf far and wide, that the imperfect metals might be 
turned into gold, and the bodies of fick men into found 
ones, by the fame preparation. Io this preparation 
they gave the name @z2:h, or the philoſophers ſtone, and 
to its poſſeſſors the name of ADbE PTS. Boerhaave's 
Chem. 

AZURE, the blue coLouR of the ſky. 

AzURE, in Heraldry, ſignifies the blue colour in the coats 
of arms of all perſons under the degree of a baron. 

In the eſcutcheons of noblemen, blue is called ſapphire ; 
and in thoſe of ſovereign princes, Fupiter.—In engrav- 
ing it is repreſented by ſtrokes, or hatches drawn hori- 
zontally, as repreſented in Tab. Heraldry, fig. 3. 

The French prefer this colour to all others, becauſe the 
held of the arms of their kings is azure. 

AZURE is alſo uſed for a mineral colour, better known by 
the name of ultramarine: this is prepared from the 
LAPIS [azu/i, 

In propriety, however, azure ſhould rather denote a 

bright blue colour, made from the lapis Armenus; by 

our painters more uſually called LAMBERT's blue. 

Azure is alfo generally applied to the blue glaſs made 
from the earth of conaLT, and vitrifiable matters. 
This glaſs, which is called $MALT when in maſſes, is 
called azure only when it is reduced to a fine powder. 
deveral kinds of azure are diſtinguiſhed according to its 
degree of beauty, by the names of fine azure, powdered 
are, and azure of four fires. In general, the greater 


the intenſity of colour, and the fineneſs of powder, the 
more beautiful and dear it is. 


reaſon that the merchants procure ſpecial li- | 
he king to load, upon paying a conſideration 


A Z Z 


Azure is employed to colour sr ARCH; hence it has alſo 
been called farch-BLUE. 
It is uſed for painting with colours, and fot a blue 
enamel. Sec ZAFFRE. 

AZURIUM, a hard chemical maſs, produced from two 
parts of mercury, a third part of ſulphur, and a fourth 
of SAL ammoniac. 

AZYGOS, in Anatomy, a vein atiſing out of the cava, 
otherwiſe called ven a fine pari, becauſe ſingle, whence 
its name. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 12. litt. hb, 
and alſo ſee VEIN. ; 

The veNa axzygos is the third branch of the aſcending 

trunk of the cava.—It deſcends through the right ſide 
of the cavity of the thorax, and at its arrival at the eighth 
or ninth vertebra begins to keep the middle, and ſends 
forth on each fide intercoſtal branches to the interſtices 
of the eight lower ribs; and there is divided into two 
branches, the larger of which is inſerted ſometimes into 
the cava, but oftener into the emulgent ; the other enters 
the cava, commonly a little below the emu/gent ; but is 
ſeldom joined to the emulgent itſelf. 
Morgagni gives this name to a muſcle of the palate, 
which is uſually called $TAPHYLINUS. | 

AZY MITES, they who communicate in bread not lea- 
vened, or fermented. See AzY Mus. 

This appellation is given by Cerularius, to thoſe of the 
Latin church, upon his excommunicating them in the 
eleventh century. Du-Cange. 

The Armenians and Maronites do alſo make uſe of 
azymus, or unleavened bread, in their office; on which 
account ſome Greeks call them azymites. 

AZYMUS, ſomething not fermented, or that is made 
without leaven. 

The word is compoſed of the privative a, and Cuun, 
ferment. 
The term azymvus is much uſed in the diſputes betwixt 
thoſe of the Greek, and Romiſh church; the latter of 
whom contend, that the bread in the maſs ought to be 
azymus, unleavened, in imitation of the paſchal bread of 
the Jews, and of our Saviour, who inſtituted the ſacra- 
ment on the day of the paſſover; and the former ſtrenu- 
ouſly maintaining the contrary, from tradition, and the 
conitant uſage of the church. 
This difpute was not the occaſion of the rupture between 
the Greek and Latin churches; Photius having broken 
with the popes 200 years before : though it is urged that 

before the time of Photius, A. D. 866, azymus was uſed 
in the Romiſh church; and that it was more generally 
uſed through the Weſt, for which the authority of 
Alcuin, who died in 794, is alleged. 
St. Thomas, in 4 Sent. diſt. 2. q. 11. art. 2. quzſtiunc. 
3. relates, that during the firſt ages of the church, none 
but unleavened bread was uſed in the euchariſt, till ſuch 
time as the Ebionites aroſe, who held, that all the ob- 
ſervances preſcribed by Moſes, were till in force : upon 
which, both the eaſtern and weſtern churches took to 
the uſe of leavened bread ; and, after the extinction of 
that hereſy, the weſtern church returned to the azymus ; 
the eaſtern pertinaciouſly adhering to the former uſage. 

This account is controverted by father Sirmond, in a 

diſſertation on the ſubject ; wherein he ſhews, that the 

Latins had conſtantly communicated in leavened bread, 

till the tenth century. And cardinal Bona, Recum 

Liturgic. c. 23. p. 185, greatly diſtruſts what St. Thomas 

alleges. In the council of Florence it was decreed, that 

the point lay at the diſcretion of the church; and that 
either leavened or unleavened bread might be uſed : the 
weſtern church has preferred the latter. 

AZZALUM, in the Ancient Phyſiology, a ſpecies of iron, 

reputed the moſt excellent of all, ſuppoſed to have been 

brought from India, whence it was called Indicum, but, 
in reality, according to ſome, brought from China, 


: Vor. I. Ne 31. | 


| Plin. Hitt. Nat. lib. xxxiv. c. 14+ 
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The ſecond letter of our alphabet, and of moſt 
others. 
This obſervation fails in the ancient Iriſh alpha- 
D het ; where Bis the firſt, and A the ſeventeenth ; 
and in the Abyflinian, where A is the thirteenth. 
B -is the firſt conſonant, and firſt mute, and in its pro- 
nunciation is ſuppoſed to reſemble the bleating of a 
ſheep; upon which account Pierius tells us, in his 
Hieroglyphics, that the Egyptians repreſented the ſound 
of this letter by the figure of that animal. 
B is alſo one of thoſe letters which the Eaſtern gramma- 
rians call labial, becauſe the principal organs employed in 
its pronunciation are the lips. It has a near affinity with 
the other labials P and V, and is often ufed for P, both 
by the Armenians, and other Orientals; as in Betrus for 
Petrus, oplens for abſens, &c. and by the Romans for V, 
as in amabit for amavit, berna for verna, &c. whence 
aroſe that joſt of Aurelian on the 1 Bonofus, Non 
wt Vivat natus eft, ſed ut bibat, See V. 
B requires an entire clofure and preſſure of the lips, and 
is pronounced by forcing them with a ſtrong breath. 
This letter alſo, if it paſs through the noſe, becomes an 
M; as appears in thoſe who have the noſtrils ſtopt by a 
cold, or otherwiſe, when they endeavour to pronounce 
the letter M; for inſtance, many men, is by ſuch a one 
ſounded, bany ben. See M. 
With the ancients, B ſtood for 300, as appears by this 
verſe : 


Et B trecentum per G retinere videtur, 


When a line was drawn above it, B, it ſtood for 3000: 
and with a kind of accent below it, for 200; but among 

the Greeks, as well as Hebrews, this letter ſignified 

only 2. 

B F. in the preface to the Decrees, or Senatus-conſulta 

of the old Romans, ſignified bonum fuctum. It is often 

found on medals, to mark the epocha or year. 


Plutarch obſerves, that the Macedonians changed & into | 


B, and pronounced Bilip, Beronice, &c. for Philip, 
Pheronice, &c. and that thoſc of Delphos uſed B, inſtead 
of II; as gaben for abi, Bixpoy for wixpoy, &c. 
See P.—The modern Greeks call the beta, vita. 
The Latins ſaid juppono, oppono, for ſubpono, ol pons, and 
pronounced optinuit, though they wrote obtinuit, as 
uintilian has obſerved. — The 
PH: thus, in an ancient nden mentioned by 
Ones, OBRENDAR10 is uſed for OFRENDARIO. See 
z &c. 
In Mrnfir, b is uſed to denote a flat, or the lowering of a 
ſound by a ſemi-tone minor. Thus A“ or A is the flat 
of A, or the ſemi-tone minor below A. 
B, b, quadro or Hh, in the ſcale of muſical notes, ſig- 
niſies the ſound which is a tone above A, a ſemi-tone 
below C. | 
In the works of the muſicians of former ages, we often 
meet with the mark g alone, to ſignify the ſame ſound 
as by. The letter B, among them, ſignified what we 
now call B flat: but among modern muſicians, B is 
more commonly uſed for the ſound which is a tone 
above A; and to denote B flat, or the ſemi-tone major 
above A, B or *B is uſed. 
B is alſo uſed as an abbreviation of hdi or baſs. Hence, 
B. C. ſtands for 5% continuo, or the thorough baſi. 
B, in the chemical alphabet, denotes mercury, according 
to Raymond Lully. 


B on ſome French coins denotes, that they were ſtruck 


at Rouen. 
B is alſo uſed as a contraction for Bachelor; as B. A. 
"Bachelor of Arts; B. LL. and B. D. 

BAAL, in Artiguity, the ſupreme Being among the Phœ- 
nicians. 


ö 


alſo uſed B for F or! 
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The deſcendants of Ham firſt worſhipped the ſun under 
this title, which they afterwards aſcribed to the pati 
who was the head of their line; making the ſun only a 
emblem of his influence and power. See Dxnox, 

BAALIM, in Antiquity, inferior deities among the Pha- 
nicians. Sec DAMON. 

BAALTIS, a goddeſs among the Phœnicians. Some 
ſuppoſe that the was the ſame with the Diana of the 
Greeks. 

BAAL-BteriTH, in Ancient Mythology, derived from bea!, 
ſovereign, and berith, covenant; a deity acknowledged 
under this title by the Carthaginians and Phœnicians in 
their alliances. 

BAAL-Gap, BaGAD, or BEGAD, in Ancient Mythology, 
an idol of the Syrians, whoſe name was compoſed of 
baal, lord, and gad, chance or fortune; the god of chance 
or fortune. After the god of thunder, the god of chance 
was one of the firſt — by mankind. See Phil. 
Tranf. vol. lvi. N* 2. an. 1766. 

BAANITES, the followers of Baanes, who adopted ant 
diſſeminated the Manichean notions in the ninth century, 
about the year 810. 

BAARAS, BaHaRas, or BACHARAS, an extraordinary 
kind of root, ſaid to grow on mount Lebanon, in aval- 
ley called Baaras (whence the name), near the city 
Macheron. 

By the account which Joſephus gives of it, it ſeems to 
be a ſort of vegetable phoſphorus; for he repreſents it as 
of a flame colour, emitting rays of light in the night, 
and diſappearing by day. 

BAAT, in the language of the Siameſe, anſwering to tial 
in that of the Chineſe, denotes a weight and coin 
current in thoſe kingdoms. It weighs about half an 
ounce. | 

BABBLING, among Hunters, is when the hounds are too 
buſy after they have found a good ſcent. 

BA N, in Zoology, a large kind of ape, common in the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies. The head is large, and the 
mouth in a particular manner furniſhed with whiſkers: 
the face is naked, but the back part of the head hairy. 
It has a very ſhort tail, and is of a dark olive colour. 
See PAPIO, and SIMIA. 

BABYLONIAN, BasnyLonic, or BABYLONISH Socha, 
gemara, hours, &c. See Erocha, GEMARA, HoUR, &. 
The Babylonian monarchy, hiſtory, &c. is the fame 
with what is otherwiſe denominated the Chaldean, ot 

rian, &c. 

2 Writers, we find frequent mention of Bab 
lonica texta, a rich ſort of weavings, or hangings, _— 
minated from the city Babylon, where the practice 0 
interweaving divers colours in their hangings 
obtained. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. viii. c. 48. 11 
Hence alſo Babylonic garments, Babylonic ſkins, Baby 
carpets, houſings, &c. - ted 
Babylenica ſolana, coverings laid over couches, &c Pa 
with gold, purple, and other colours. 4 

BAaBYLONIAN, Babylonius, is alſo uſed in ſome *＋ 
Writers for an aſtrologer, or any thing relate 
aſtrology. og 
Hence Babylonia cura, the art of _ nativities j 1. 
wk Babylonii, the computations of aſtrologers: 
lib. i. od. 12. 

BABYLONICS, in Literary Hiſtory, a fragment of the 

' hiſtory of the world, ending at 2 years de 
and compoſed by Beroſus or Beroſſus, a prieſt of 
about the time of Alexander. Stanley Hiſt. Phil. 10 
The Babylonics were very conſonant with — 
as Joſephus and the ancient Chriſtian rf ve 
aſſure us; whence the author is uſually ſuppo nail 
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conſulted the Jewiſh writings. There nom 
only a few imperfect extracts, preſerved ay 
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cellus. They were forged by Annius 
Bib. Græc. - 1 
SSA, in Zoo/ogy, the name of an animal, ca 
4 Indicus, or the Indian hog. It is of the 
ble and ſhape of a ſtag. |ts head and tail reſemble thoſe 


BACCALARIA, in Middle 
country-farms, conſiſting o ſeveral manſes. Du-Cange. 
BACCALARIA dominicaria, or indominicata, was more parti- 
cularly uſed for a farm belonging to the lord, and kept in 

his own hands. 

BACCHA, in Antiquity, the prieſteſſes of Bacchus, who 
celebrated the orgia, or myſteries of that god. 
The word was alſo uſed for the ivy crowns or garlands 
worn by the prieſts of Bacchus, in offering ſacrifices to 


him. 

BACCH ANALIA, a religious feaſt, in honour of Bacchus, 
celebrated with much ſolemnity among the ancients, par- 
ticularly the Athenians, who even computed their years 
thereby, till the commencement of the Olympiads. 

The bacchanalia are ſometimes alſo called orgia, from: the 
Greek og ſu fury; on account of the madneſs and enthu- 
fialſm wherewith the people appeared to be poſſeſſed at 
the time of their celebration. 
They were held in autumn, and took their riſe from 
Egypt; whence, according to Diodorus, they were 
brought into Greece by Melampus. 
The form and diſpoſition of the folemnity depended, at 
Athens, on the archon, and was, at firſt, exceeding ſim- 
ple; but, by degrees, it became incumbered with a 
number of ridiculous ceremonies, and attended with 
much diſſoluteneſs and debauchery; inſomuch that the 
Romans, who grew aſhamed of them, ſuppreſſed them by 
throughout all Italy. 
. ne women had a great ſhare in the ſolemnity, which is 
faid to have been inftituted on their account : for a great 
number of them attending Bacchus to the conqueſt of the 
Indies, and carrying in their hands the thyr/us, i. e. a 
little lance, covered with ivy and vine-leaves, ſinging his 
victories and triumphs wherever they went; the cere- 
mony was kept up after Bacchus's deification under the 
title of bacchanalia, and the women were inſtalled prieſt- 
efſes thereof, under that of bacchæ, or bacchantes. 
Theſe prieſteſſes, at the time of the feaſt, ran through the 
reets, and over the mountains, covered with tygers 
ſkins, their hair diſhevelled, their thyrſus in one hand, 
and torches in the other, howling, and ſhricking, Eva, 
40% a0 BexYs, or Io 12x, or Io Bax xs 
Men and women met promiſcuouſly at the feaſt, all per- 
fectly naked, except only for the vine-leaves, and cluſters 
of grapes, which bound their heads and hips ; here they 
anced and jumped tumultnouſly, and, with ſtrange geſ- 
uculations, ſung hymns to Bacchus, till, being weary 
and giddy, they tumbled down. 
ACCHANALIA, bacchanals, is alſo a name given to pictures, 
or baſſs relieves, whereon the feaſt is repreſented, conſiſt- 
15 chiefly of dancings, nudities, and the like. 
bre are antique bucchbnals till ſeen on ſeveral an- 
dent friezes. The bacchanals painted by Pouſin are 
excellent. 
, me writers call the Romiſh CARNAVAL, the Chriſtian 
acchanalia. 

BACCHARACH 
J ſome eſteemed a kind of Rheniſh; but Portzius, who 
4 written exprefly on the ſubject, obſerves, that it dif- 
W from all the common Rheniſh wine, in colour, 

* tafle, and virtue. 

ARIS, in B | 's ſpikenard enus 

of the Line m Botam, ploughman's ſpikenard; a gel 
anzan ſyngene/ia polyzamia ſuperflua claſs. Its cha- 
hrsg are, chat the flower is compoſed of many herma- 


uw "te and female florets, which are included in one 


mon ; x u 
phrodite cylindrical featy empalement : that the herma 


Ham 'owers are funnel-ſhaped, and have five flender 


an oral germen, which afterward: becomes a 


wine, a name of a particular kind of wine, | 


| fingle ſhort ſeed crowned with a long down: that the 
__ m_—_ have no Fn; but in other reſpects are 
the ſame. ere are two which grow naturally i 
North and South America. 97%, . Be 
Though this plant is but ſeldom uſed, yet ſome account 
it a good vulnerary, and uſeful in bruiſes, contulions, 
ruptures, and inward wounds, pains in the fide, and dif- 
ficulty of breathing. | 

BACCHAR1s was alſo the name of a ſweet ointment amon 
the ancients, ſo called perhaps from this herb's being a 
principal ingredient in it. 

BACCHI, in Mechanics, a kind of ancient machines, in 
form of goats, uſed by Jupiter in his wars againſt the 


ants. 
Radbeck deſcribes two kinds of bacchi, one made like the 
battering-ram, wherewith Jupiter demoliſhed the enemies 
fortifications ; the other contrived to caſt fire out of, from 
whence the Greeks are conjectured to have framed their 
idea of chimera. 


BACCHIC, ſomething relating to the ceremonies of 
Bacchus. 

The celebrated intoglio, called Michael Angelo's ring, is a 
repreſentation of a bacthic feaſt, 

Baccnic ſong, is ſometimes uſed for a chanſon d beire, or 
compoſition to inſpire jollity. But in a more proper 
ſenſe, it is reſtrained to a dithyrambic ode, or hymn. 

Bacchica, in Botany, is uſed for ivy, HEDERA. 

BACCHIUS, in the Latin Poetry, a kind of foot, conſiſting 

of three ſyllables z whereof the firſt is ſhort, and the two 
latter long; as s,. 
The bacchius is the reverſe of a dactyl, and takes its name 
from that of Bacchus, becauſe frequently uſed in the 
hymns compoſed in his honour. It was alſo called 
among the ancients, anetrius, tripodius, ſallans; and by 
the Greeks, aprapCogs 

BACCHUS, in Mythology, the name of two gods among the 
ancients: that in Egypt, the ſon of Ammon, and the 
ſame with Ofiris ; and that of Thebes, the ſon of Jupiter, 
and Semele. The latter is the god of wine; and is re- 
preſented under the figure of a Jolly beardleſs youth, 
crowned with ivy and wine leaves; a ſpear wrapped with 
the ſame, in one hand; and with grapes, or a-cup, in 
the other. See BACCHANALIA, 

Bacchus, in Zoology, a name given by ſome to the myxon, 

a fiſh of the mullet-kind, remarkable for the red colour of 

its lips, and the extremity of the covering of the gills. 

Sce MuciL. 

BACCIFEROUS Plants, are ſuch as bear berries, i. e. fruit, 

covered with a thin membrane, wherein is contained a 

pulp, which grows ſoft and moiſt when ripe, and incloſes 

the ſeed within its ſubſtance. 

The bacciferous trees Mr. Ray divides into four kinds, r, 

Such as bear a caliculate, or naked berry; the flower and 

calix both falling off together, and leaving the berry bare, 

as the ſaflafras-tree, &c. 

2. Such as have a naked monopyreneous fruit, that is, 

containing in it only one ſeed ; as the arbutus, the tere- 

binthus, lentiſcus, &c. 

3- Such as have a naked, but a polyperencous fruit, that 

is, containing two or more kernels or ſeeds within it; as 

the jaſminum, liguſtrum, &c. 

4. Such as have their fruit compoſed of many alcini, or 

round ſoft balls, ſet cloſe together, like a bunch of grapes; 

as the uva marina, the rubus vulgaris, rubus ldeus, and 
the nwbrs minor fruttu cœruleo. 

BACCINIUM, or Baccina, a baſon or veſſel to hold 

water to waſh the hands.—The holding the baſon, or 

waiting at the baſon, on the day of the king's coronation, 
was an ancient tenure in ſerjeantry. Lib. Rub. Scaccar. 


f. 137. 

BACCOFOE, in Botany, the name of a fruit very common 
in Guinea. It is like the banana, except that it is whiter, 
thicker, and ſhorter. 'The taſte and ſmell are both very 
agreeable z and ſome pretend, that on cutting it through 
tranſverſely, there is the figure of a, crucifix on each fide 
of it. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 108. 

BACHELOR, or BaTCHELOR, BAcCALAR1US, in Middle 
Age Writers, was a denomination given to thoſe who had 
attained to knighthood, but were not rich enough, or 
had not a ſufficient number of vaſſals to have their banner 
carried before them in battle; or, if they were of the 
order of bannerets, were not yet of age to diſplay their 
own banner; but obliged to march to war under the ban- 
ner of another. 
Camden and others define bachelor, a perſon of a middle 
degree, between a knight and an eſquire; of leſs age and 
ſtanding than the former, but ſuperior to the latter. 
Others will have bachelor to have been a common name 
for all degrees between a mere gentleman and a baron.— 
Thus we find the lord admiral, when he was neither an 
earl, nor baron, denominated a bachelor,—** Ant it is to 


« eet, that when the admiral rideth to aſſemble * 
« of war, or other, for the buſineſs and affairs — 
- | . Teams 
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te realm, if he be a bachelor, he fhall take for his day- 
* wages four ſhillings ſterling ; if he be an earl, or baron, 
«© he thall take wages after his eſtate and degree.” 
Bacus ton was more peculiarly a title given to a.young ca- 
valier, who made his firſt campaign, and yeceived the 
military girdle accordingly. 
BACHELOR was alſo a denomination given to him who had 
overcome another in a tournament, the firſt time he ever 
engaged. 
BACHELORs, Knights, were anciently ſo called, guaſi bas che- 
valiers, as being the loweſt order of knights, and inferior 
bannerets, &c. 
At preſent theſe are called equites aurati, from the gilt 
ſpurs that are put on them at the time of their creation.— 
The dignity was at firſt confined to the military men, but 
afterwards was conferred on men of the long robe. 
The ceremony is exceedingly ſimple; the candidate 
kneeling down, the king touches him lightly with a 
naked Lord, and ſays, Sois chevalier, au nom de Dieu; 
and afterwards, Avance, chevaher. 
BACHELOR is alſo uſed, in a college-ſenſe, to denote a per- 
ſon poſſeſſed of the baccalaureate, which is the firſt degree 
in the liberal arts, or ſciences. 
The degree of bachelor was firſt introduced in the thirteenth 
century, by pope Gregory IX. but it remains ſtill un- 
known 1n Lag. At Oxford, before a perſon is intitled to 
the degree of bachelor of arts, he muſt have ſtudied there 
four years; three years more to become maſter of arts ; 
and ſeven more to commence bachelor of divinity. 
At Cambridge, to commence bachelor of arts, he muſt 
have been admitted near four years; and above three 
ears more before he commence maſter z, and ſeven more 
Nt to become bachelor of divinity, He may commence 
bachelor of law alter having ſtudied it ix years. 
At Paris, to paſs bachelor in thealogy, a perſon maſt have 
ſtudied two years in philoſophy and three years in theology, 
and held two acts of examination in the Sorbonne. — 
_ Bachelors in the canon law are admitted after two years ſtudy 
in the ſame, and ſuſtaining an act according to the forms. 
A bachelor of phyſic muſt bave ſtudied two years in medi- 
cine, after having been four years maſter of arts in the 
univerſity, and have ſtood an examination; after which 
he is inveſted with the fur, in order to be licenſed. 
In the univerſity of Paris, before the foundation of divi- 
nity-profeſiorſhips, thoſe who bad ſtudied divinity fix 
years were admitted to go through their courſe, whence 
they were called baccalarn curſares; and as there were two 
courſes, the firſt employed in explaining the Bible, during 
three ſucceſſive years; the ſecond, in explaining the 
maſter of the ſentences for one year; thoſe who were in 
their Hible-courſe, were called Saccalarii Biblici; and thoſe 
arrived at the ſentences, baccalarii ſententiari. And, 
laſtly, thoſe who had gone through both, were denomi- 
nated baccala' 11 formati, or firmed bachelors. 
At preſent, firmed bachelor denotes a perſon who has taken 
the degree regularly after the due courſe of ſtudy and 
exerciſes, required by the ſtatutes; by way of oppoſition 
to a current bachelor, who is admitted in the way of grace, 
or by diploma. | | 
We alſo find mention of bachelors of the church, baccalarit 
eccieſiæ.— Ihe bithop with his canons and baccalarit, cum 
confilia & conſenſu omnium canonicorum ſuorum & bacca- 
lariorum. 
There is ſcarce any word whoſe origin is more contro- 
verted among the critics, than that ol vachelor, baccalartus, 
or laccalaureus: the two different acceptations of the 
word, literary aud military, above recited, have each of 
them their advocates, who aſſert each to be the primitive 
ſenſe, and derive the word accordingly. 
Among thofe who hold the military bachelor to be the 
more ancient, are Cujas, who derives the word from buccet- 
larius, a kind of cavalry, anciently in great eſtoem. Pu- 
Cange deduces it from baccalaria, a kind of fees, or farms, 
conſiſting of ſeveral pieces of ground, each whereof con- 
tained 12 acres, or as much as two oxen would plow ; the 
poileffors of which baccalaria were called bachelors. 
Caſeneuve, and Altaſerra, derive bachelor from bacu!us, 
or bacillus, a ſtaff, becauſe the young cavaliers exerciſed 
themſelves in fighting with ſtaves. Martinius derives it 
from baccalaureus, i e. bacca laured donatus, in alluſion to 
the ancient cuſtom of crowning poets with laurel, baccis 
lauri, as was the caſe with Petrarch at Rome in 1341. 
Alciat and Vives are of the ſame opinion : nor is this 
etymology improbable. 
BACHELORS, in the livery companies in Loudon, are thoſe 
not yet admitted to the livery. 
Theſe companies generally conſiſt of a maſter, two 
wardens, the livery, and the bachelors, who are yet but in 
expectation of dignity in the company, and have their 
function only in attendance on the maiter and wardens: 
they are allo called yeomen. 
BACHELOR is alſo a name given in the ſix companies of 
merchants at * to the elders, and ſuch as having ſerved 
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the offices, have a right to be called by the needles 54 


wardens to be preſent with them, and aſſiſt them ; { 

of their functions, particularly in what relawn'a wr 

chef-d"rewvres, or maſter-pieces of ſuch as are — 

R ſor being admitted maſters. (ey 
ACHELOR 1s alfo particularly uſed for a man 
or who is yet in « ſtate of — e 

e Roman cenſors fiequently impoſed fi 
bachelors, Dion Halicarnaſſeus Mor 206 an old. — 
tion, by which all perſons of full age were obi * 
marry. But the moſt celebrated law of this kin] r 
that made under Auguſtus, called the lex Julia de = 
tandis ordinibus; by which bachel:rs were made incapable 
of legacies or inheritances by will, unleſs from their 
relations. om 
The Rabbins maintain, that, by the laws of Moſes, 
every perſon, except ſome few, are obliged in con 
ſcience to marry at * years of age: this makes _ 
of their 613 precepts. Hence thoſe maxims ſo frequent 
among their caſuiſts, that he who does not take the ne⸗ 
ceflary meaſures to leave heirs behind him, is not a 
but 2 to be reputed à homicide. Lycurgus was not 
more favourable : by his laws, bachelors are branded with 
infamy, excluded from all offices civil and military, and 
even from the ſhews and public ſports. At certain feaſt 
they were forced to appear, to be expoſed to the public 
deriſion, and led naked round the market-place. At one 
of their feaſts, the women led them in this condition tg 
the altars, where they obliged them to make amend: lr. 
norable to nature, accompanied with a number of blows 
2 * _ of ” at diſcretion. To complete * 
alf ront, they forced them to ſing certain ſongs com 
in their — deriſion. 5 : _ 
The Chriſtian religion is more indulgent to the backeler. 
ſtate : the ancient church recommended it as preferableto, 
and more perfect than the matrimonial ſtate, 
In the Canon Lau, we find injunCtions on bachelors, when 
arrived at puberty, either to marry or turn monks, and 
profeſs chaſtity in earneſt. | 

BACILLI, or BacuLi, in Medicine, ſuch compoſitions as 
are made up of a cylindrical figure, like a ſtick; thus 
called from the Latin baculus, a flaff, Sec Lozkxck. 

BACK. See Dorxsum. | 

Back-bone. See SPINE. 

Back, in the Manege, and among Farriers. A horſe's tack 
ſhould be ſtraight, not hollow, which is called add 
backed; horſes of this kind are generally light, and carry 
their heads high, but want in ſtrength and ſervice. A 
horſe with a weak back is apt to ſtumble. 

In the French riding-ſchools, to mount a horſe « de, is to 
mount him bare-backed, without a ſaddle. 

BACK, in Brewing, a large flat kind of tub or veſſel, wherein 
the wort 1s put to ſtand and cool before boiling. 

The ingredients of beer paſs through three kinds of veſſels. 
They are maſhed in one, worked in another, and cooled 
in a third, called backs or coclers. 

To gauge a brewer's Back. Moſt backs have their fides 
ſtrait; in caſe, however, they be not, but make either an 
acute or obtuſe angle with the bottom, the true length 
and breadth muſt be carefully taken in the middle of every 
inch in depth; from whence the area may be found upon 
every tenth, For finding the area of the bach, this ruie 


mult be obſerved, to multiply the length by the breadth, - 


and divide by 282; which gives the contents in a 
allons. 

o find the true dip of a Back. Becauſe backs are net 
placed level, but ſloping, for conveniency of drawing © 
the wort; therefore, were the dip taken in too deep 3 
place, the ſubject would be wronged ; as would the king, 
if it were taken in too ſhallow a part: to guard again 
which, as many dips as are thought convenient m 
taken; theſe being added together, and divided by the 
number of dips, will give a mean depth. When * 
done, trial being made in different parts of the beck, un" 
one is found which anſwers exactly to the mean depth 5 
let a mark or notch be made at the fide of the batt, u 

point it out as the true dipping-place for the future. 

'The bottom of large backs — 

and well ſupported, to ſecure them from W- 

which elſe they will do, more and more as they gte 

older. 
BACK, in the Diflillery, a veſſel in which liquor is put tos 
fermented. 
BACK. of the poſt, in Sea-language. See STERN-p9ft " 
Back-beard, in Maritime Affairs, of a ſemicircular fg ge 
laced tranſverſely in the after-part of a boat, Th 
back of a chair, to recline againſt while ſitting * 
flern-ſheets. 


Back the ſails, to put them in a ſituation that will occabo! 


the ſhip to retreat or move a ſtern. % a 
Back- painting, is uſed by ſome for the art of paſting 
prints, and other deſigns on glaſs. 


«ep Of 
The art conſiſts chiefly in laying the print upon — 


| 


t to be every where equal 
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a ſize as fits the print. In order to 
ſt be ſoaked in clean water for forty- 


trown-glaſs, of ſuch 
do this, the print mu 
ht hours, if it be on ve 
© ; but if on a ſoft, ſpongy paper, two hours 
gummed paper; ; 
11 ſometimes be ſufficient. The picture being well 
Caked muſt be laid between four ſheets of paper, two 
ver and two under it, that the moiſture may be drawn 
g t of it. In the mean while, let the glaſs 2 which 
* rint is to be laid be warmed at the fire; then with a 
bag-baif bruſh dipped in melted Straſburg turpentine, 
ſpread the turpentine ſmoothly and evenly on the glals. 
Then lay the print upon the glaſs, rubbing it gently from 
one end to the other, that it may lie cloſe. With the 
finger, rub off the paper from the back-lide of the print, 
till nothing can be ſeen but the print, like a thin film 
Jeſt upon the glaſs, and {et it aſide to dry. When it is 
dry, varniſh it over with ſome white tranſparent varniſh, 
that the print may be ſeen through it, which 1s now fit 
ainting. 

E — a varicty of oil colours, which muſt 
de ground very fine, and tempered very Riff, lay ſuch 
colours on the tranſparent print as each particular part 
requires, the maſter-lines of the print guiding the pencil; 
and thus each colour will appear fair to the eye on the 
other ſide of the glaſs, and look almoſt as well as a painted 
picce, if it be done neatly. The chief care to be uſed in 
this part of the work, is that of laying the colours on 
thick cnough, that they may be ſtruck plainly through the 
laſs. 
Baek; Iron Back is a large plate of caſt iron, frequently 
adorned with ſigures in low relievo, intended to preſerve 
the ſtone-work of a chimney-back, and to reflect the heat 
of the lire. 
BACKBEROND, or BAckERENY D, in Law MWriters, 
cenotes a criminal caught carrying off ſomething on his 
back. ; ; 
In this ſenſe, BraQon uſes it ſor a ſpecies of what the ci- 
vilians call manifeſt theft, furtum manife/lum. 
In the Foro Laws, backberond is one of the four circum- 
ſtances, or caſes, wherein a foreſter may arreſt the bod 
of an offender againſt vert or veniſon in the foreſt. The 
others are, /lable-fland, dog-draw, and bloaody-hand. 
BACKING a colt, the operation of breaking him to the ſad- 
dle, or bringing him to endure a rider. 
To back a colt, they uſually take him into ploughed ground, 
trot him a while, to rid him of his wantonneſs ; then 
having one to ſtay his head, and govern the chafhng rein, 
the maſter mounts his back, not ſuddenly, but by degrees, 
firſt making ſeveral offers, or half-riſings : when he bears 
theſe patiently, he mounts in. earneſt, and ſettles in his 
place, cheriſhing him, &c. 
Backing FFarrants, in Law, denotes the ſigning of ſuch 
as have been iſſued by a juſtice of the peace in one county, 
by a juſtice of the peace in another county, which 1s ne- 


BACKS, among dealers in leather, denote the thickeſt and 
beſt tanned hides, uſed chicfly for ſoles of ſhoes. 

Backs ef a hip; ſee Hir. 

BACKR-2-mmon, a game played with dice and tables, to be 
learned only by obſervation and practice. 

Back-heaver, a machine long uſed in ſeveral parts of Eng- 
land, particularly in Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, and Suſſex, 
for winnowing corn. An improved conſtruction of this 
machine, illuſtrated by a figure, was propoſed by Dr. 
Hales, in the year 1747, which, he ſays, will not only 
render it fit for winnowing corn ſooner and better than by 


ſuch perſection, as to make it proper for ſeed-corn. See 

Hales's Uſes of Ventilators, part it. p. 247, &c. 

BacKk-nails; ſee Nair. 

Back a, in Navigation, an inſtrument, by the French 
called the Engliſh quadrant : it was invented by Capt. 


ſea.— It conſiſts of three vanes, A, B, and C, and of two 
arches (Tab. Navigation, fo 6.). The vane at A, called 
the horizon-vane ; that at B, the fade-vane; and that at C, 
the fight-vane. The leſſer arch B is of 60 degrees, and 
that of C (or FG) of 30 degrees. | 
To uſe the Back-. The ſhadow-vane B is ſet upon the 
arch, to an even degree of ſome latitude, leſs 
or 15 degrees than 
altitude will be; the horizon-vane is 
the ſight-vane on the 30 arch FG: ch 
flaff, or back- quadrant), he lifts u 
ooks through the ſight-vane, rai 


t 


. any other means hitherto uſed, but alſo for clearing it of 
the very ſmall corn, ſeeds, blacks, ſmut-balls, &c. to 


Davis; and is of good uſe in taking the ſun's altitude at 


by 10 

pou Judge the complement of the fan's 
ut on at A, and 

e obſerver's back 
ing then turned to the ſun (whence the name of back- 
the inſtrument, and 
4 1 ing or falling the qua- 
"ant, till the ſhadow of the upper edge of the ſhade-vane 

0 on the upper edge of the lit in the horizon-vane; and 
n if he can ſee the horizon through the ſaid lit, the 


ſtrong, cloſe, and, hard | 


ceſſary before they can be cxecuted there. This practice 
is authoriſed by 13 23 Gco. II. c. 26. and 24 Geo. 
II. c., 56. | 


horizon, the ſigh t-vane muſt be moved lower towards F: ifthe 
ſky appear, itmuſt be moved upward towards G, and thus tried 
till it comes right: then he obſerves how many degrees and 
minutes are cut by that edge of theſight-vane which anſwers 
to the ſight-hole, and to them adds the degrees cut by the 
upper edge of the ſhade-vane: the ſum is the ſun's diſ- 
tance from the zenith, or the complement of his altitude. 
To find the ſun's meridian, or greateſt altitude on any 
day, continue the obſervation as long as the altitude is 
found to increaſe, which you will perceive by the àppear- 
ance of the ſea, | 0 of the horizon, removing the 
ſigbt-vane lower: but when you perceive the ſky appear 
inſtead of the horizon, the altitude is diminiſhed ; there- 
fore, deſiſt from farther obſervation at that time, and add 
the degrees upon the 60 arch to the degrees/and minutes 
upon the 30 arch, and the ſum is the zenith diſtance, or 
co- altitude of the ſun's upper limb. 

And becauſe it is the zenith diſtance, or co-altitude of the 
upper limb of the ſun, not the centre that is given by the 
quadrant, in obſerving by the upper end of the ſhade- 
vane, add 16 minutes, the ſun's ſemidiameter, to that 
which is produced by your obſervation, and the ſum is 
the true zenith diftance of the ſun's centre. If you ob- 
ſerve by the lower part of the ſhadow of the ſhade-vane z 
then the lower limb of the ſun gives the ſhadow; and, 
therefore, you muſt ſubtract 16 minutes from what the 
inſtrument gives: but conſidering the height of the ob- 
ſerver above the ſurface of the a, which is commonly 
between 16 and 20 feet, you may take 5 or 6 minutes 
from the 16 minutes, and make the allowance but of 
10 minutes, or 12 minutes, to be added inſtead of 16 
minutes. 7 

Mr. Flamſteed contrived a glaſs len, or double convex, 
to be placed in the middle of the ſhade-vane, which 
makes a ſmall bright ſpot on the lit of the horizon- vane, 
inſtead of the ſhade; which is a great improvement, if 
the glaſs be truly made; for, by this means, the inſtru- 
ment may be uſed in hazy weather, and a much more 
accurate obſervation made in clear weather than could be 
by the ſhadow. 

Back-ſlays of a ſhip, are ropes belonging to the main-maſt 
and fore-maſt, and the maſts belonging to them, ſerving 
to keep them from pitching forwards, or over-board.— 
gee Tab. Ship. fig. 1. u. 105. 63. 25.-—They are divided 
into breaſt-back-flays, and aſter-back-/tays. 

BACK-worm, a name given by Spertſmen to a diſeaſe very 

common to hawks, and called alſo. the filander. The 
worms are lodged between the ſkin and the fleſh, and 
grow to a great length, ſome of them being not leſs thari 
half a yard long. They are very troubleſome to the bird, 
and will at length kill it, if they be not deſtroyed in time. 
Their uſual place is under the ſkin of the lower part of the 
back, towards the rump. a 
There are ſeveral ſymptoms which diſcover the bird to be 
troubled with this diſeaſe; the principal are the ſtinking 
of its breath, the eroaking and mourning in the night, 
ruſting and writhing the tail, and the ſmallneſs of the 
dung. 
The beſt method of cure is this : ſqueeze out the juice of 
ſome ſtrong and well- grown wormwood, put into it as 
many cloves of garlic as it will conveniently cover ; let 
the cloves be well cleaned of all {kins, and pierced with 
holes; this is to ſtand a few nights, and afterwards one 
of the cloves is to be given, freſh taken out of the liquor 
every evening, for four nights together, and after a reſt 
of a few days, the ſame number given again, and ſo on 
till the diſeaſe is removed. Others give a ſcouring of 
waſhed aloes, muſtard-ſeed, and agaric, of each equal 
quantities. 

BACOBA, in Betam, a name by which ſome authors call 
the banana-trec, or muſa fructu brevieri. Piſo. 

BACON, ſwine's fleſh ſalted and dried in the chimney. 

Writers on this branch of œconomics give rules for the 
hanging, the ſalting, and curing of bacon, larding with 
bacon, &C. 
This appears to be in general an extremely improper and 
unwholſome aliment, eſpecially for people who do not 
uſe great exerciſe ; for thoſe who do, may almoſt eat any 
thing without injury. Swine's feſh conſidered as an ali- 
ment is none of the beſt; and when hardened by ſalt, 
and dried by ſmoak, it is rendered more indigeſtible, and 
in conſcquence of that, productive of obſtructions in a 
very great degree. We may add, that the fat of bacon 
frequently becomes rancid, and acrimonious, and often 
even excoriates the mouth and throat. 

Bacox-ſward, denotes the thick outer ſkin taken off the lard 
or fat. Old hiſtorians and law writers ſpeak of the ſervice 
of the bacon, a cuſtom in the manor of Whichenovre in 

taffordſhire, and priory of Dunmow in Eſſex; in the 
former of which places, by an ancient grant of the lord, a 
flitch of bacon, with half a quarter of wheat, was to be 
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obſervation is well made: but if the ſea appears inſtead of the 
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wen to every married couple, who could ſwear, chat 
* been married a year and a day, they would never 
5 A within 


within that time have once exchanged their mate for any 
other perſon on earth, however richer, fairer, or the like. 
But they were to bring two of their neighbours to ſwear 
with them, that they believed they ſwore the truth. On 
this the lord of another neighbouring manor, of Rudlow, 
was to find a horſe ſaddled, and a fack to carry the bounty 
in, with drums and trumpets, as far as a day's journey 
out of the manor : all the tenants of the manor being 
ſummoned to attend, and pay ſervice to the bacon. Plott's 
Hiſt. Staff. c. x. 
The bacon of Dunmoto, firſt erected under Henry HI. was 
on much the ſame footing ; only the tenor of the oath 
was, that the parties had never once repented, or wiſhed 
themſelves unmarried again. Ib. c. x. ſect. 80. 

BACTRIANUS, in Zoology, a ſpecies of the CAMEL. 

BACTROPERATA, an ancient appellation given to philo- 
ſophers by way of contempt, denoting a man with a ſtaff 
and a budget. 

The word is alſo written r 4 It is compounded 
of Baexlpor, flaff, and nba, bag, or budget. 

BACULA 4 ſe of as r ſo called, as hold- 
ing it unlawful to bear a ſword, or any other arms, be- 
ſides a ſtaff. 

BACULARIUS, in Writers of the * Middle Are an eccle- 
ſiaſtical apparitor, or verger; who carries a ſtaff, bacculus, 
in his hand, as an enſign of his office. 

BACULE, in Fortification, a kind of portcullis, or gate, 

made like a pit-fall with a counterpoiſe, and ſupported by 

two great ſtakes. It is uſually made before the corps de 

, guard, advancing near the gate. 

BACULI; fee Baciiii. | 

BAcuLi S. Pauli, or batoons of St. Paul, a kind of figured 
ſtones, of the ſame ſubſtance with thoſe reſembling the 
briſtles of ſome American echini, called by Dr. Plott 
lapi de. . 4 

BACULOMETRY, the art of meaſuring acceſſible and in- 
acceſſible diſtances, by the help of baculi, ſtaves, or rods. 
Schwenter has explained this art in his Geometria Prac- 
tica; the rules of it are alſo laid down by Wolfius, in his 
Elements; Ozanam alſo gives an illuſtration of the prin- 

Ciples of baculametry. 

BACULOSUS eccl:frafticus, in ſome Ancient Laws, is uſed 
for a biſhop or abbot, dignified with the paſtoral ſtaff, o1 
croaier. 

BACULUS divinatorius, or virgula divina, a branch of 


1 


hazle-tree, of a forked figure, ufed for the difcovery of |. 


mines, ſprings, &c. See VIRGULA divina. 

BADGE, in Naval Architecture, ſignifies a ſort of ornament 
placed on the outſide of ſmall thips, very near the ſtern, 
containing either a window, for the convenience of the 
cabin, or a repreſentation of it. It is commonly deco- 
rated with marine figures, martial inſtruments, or ſuch 
like emblems. 

BADGER, melis, or taxus, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of 
zoology, is a ſpecies of the urſus, or bear, with very long 
fore-claws. 

The badger is called in fome parts of England, the brock, 
the gray, and the pate. The Greeks had no name for this 
animal, unleſs their nr NA was the ſame creature. 
The body of the badger is ſhort and thick; its neck very 
ſhort ; and its hairs long, and very rigid, and ſtiff like 
hog's briſtles. Thoſe on the back are of a pale yellow 
near the root, brown or black in the middle, and at the 
extremities yellowiſh again; ſo that the creature appears, 
upon the whole, of a mixt colour, or what we call grey, 
on the back. The ſides and belly are covered with hairs, 
which are all over of a pale yellowiſh hue ; and the legs 
and ſhoulders, as alſo the belly, are wholly black. It has 
2 broad white line from the top of the head to the noſe; 
and on each fide of this a very regular pyramidal black 
mark reaching up to the ears; and below theſe the jaws 
are whitiſh, ſo that the creature's face looks very oddly va- 
riegated. Its eyes are ſmall, and its ſnout wholly like a 
dog's. The teeth are like thoſe of a dog alſo; and the 
legs ſhort ; its fore-feet have harp claws, with which it 
digs itſelf burrows in the earth. 
of the fox, being broad at the top of the forehead, and 
ning to a point at the noſe, ſo as to appear triangu- 
lar in ſhape; and its cheeks are tumid, and furniſhed 
with ſtrong muſcles, whence it bites very hard. It feeds 
on inſets and ſmall animals, and on the roots of vege- 
tables. We have them in many parts of England, par- 
ticularly in the counties of Eflex, Suſſex, and Warwick- 
ſhire. | 
This animal has a very 87 ſmell, and like the dor- 
mouſe grows fat by fleeping. Under the tail it has a bag 
of ſecreted matter, which is very fcetid. | 
The badger's ſkin is of ſome uſe in commerce. Their fat 


| 


is ſold by the druggiſts, as a remedy againſt diſorders of | 


the kidneys and the ſciatica; and their hair, for the 
making pencils for painters and gilders. 
Bances, from bajulo, I carry; a licenſed huckſter, or per- 
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BADOUCE, in Natural Hiftory, the Eaſt-Indian name of a 


ts face is very like that 
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carry them from one place to another to | 
without being reputed * ingroſſer. * Profit a, 
In the ſtatutes he is alſo called a Kidder, or lader of tn 
Bom 6 Ed. VI. c. 14. 5 El. c. 12.—We atfo read 
dgers, or retailers of ſalt, 9 W. III. c. 6. 4 
BapGeR-hunting; ſee HUNTING. 
BADIAGA, in the Materia Medico, the name of x 
ſpungy plant, common in the ſhops in 
ome other northern kingdoms. 
The uſe of it is the taking away the livid marks 
blows and bruiſes, which the powder of this plant is faig 
to do in a night's time. 
We owe the knowledge of this medicine, and its hiſt 
to the accurate Buxbaum. He obſerves, that the plant jz 
_ found under water, and is of a very ſingular 11 
—— reſembles the alguakims, and £ 
t tomewhat refembles the alqhoniumt, and ſomewh 
ſ unges, but differs greatly from both, in that it is full 
mall round granules, reſembling ſeeds. It is of a looſe 
Light, and ſpungy ſtructure, and is made up of a number 
of fibres of an herbaceous matter, and is dry, rigid, and 
friable between the fingers. 
This may ſerve as the generical character of the badiago 
of which this accurate obſerver has found three different 
ſpecies. —Linnzus makes it a ſpecies of ſpunge. 
BADIAN, or BADñIANA, the ſeed of the aniſe-tree that 
mow in China. 
BADIGEON, a mixture of plaſter and free-ſtone, welt 
ground ay ut, and ſifted; uſed by ſtatuaries to fill up 
the little holes, and repair the defects in ſtones, whereof 
they make their ſtatues and other work. 
The ſame term is alſo uſed by joiners, for ſaw-duſt mixed 
with ſtrong glue, wherewith they fill up the chaps, and 
other defects in wood, after it is wrougltt. | 
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fruit, very common in that part of the world. It is round, 

and of the ſize of one of our common apples it is yellow 

on the outſide, and white within. It reſembies the 

mangouſian ; but its pulp is more tranſparent ; its taſte is 

very agreeable, and has ſome reſemblance to that of our 
ooſeberries. 

BACKEA, in Botany, a genus of the ofandria monegynis 
claſs of plants; the calyx of which is a permanent peri- 
anthium, conſiſting of a ſingle funnel-ſhaped leaf, cut 
into five ſegments at the brim z the corolla conſiſts of five 
roundith ſpreading petals inſerted into the cup; the peri- 
carpium 1s a globoſe capſule, made up of four valves, 
and containing four cells, in which are a'few roundiſh 
angular ſeeds. 

BATUS, in /chthyology, a name given by Ariſtotle, and 
other of the ancient Greeks, to the fith called by the 
Latin writers cottus; particularly to that ſpecies of it 
which we call the bull-head, or the millers-thumb. 

BATYLOS, or BzTyYL1on, in Antiquity, a kind of ſtones 
worfhi among the Greeks, Phrygians, and other na- 
tions of the Eaſt ; ſuppoſed by modern naturaliſts to be the 
ſame with our ceraunia, or thunder-ſtone. 

The prieſts of Cybele carried a betyles on their breaſt, re- 

1 the mother of the gods. But it is a miſtake to 

uppoſe, that this was the only repreſentation of the god- 
deſs that they carried about with them. 

 BAFETAS, or BarTas, a cloth made entirely of coarſe 
white cotton thread, which comes from the Eaſt Indies. 
Thoſe of Surat are the beſt. 

BAG, in Commerce, a term uſed to ſignify different quanti- 
ties of certain commodities. 

A bag of almonds, for inſtance, is about 3 hundred 
weight; of aniſeeds, from 3 to 4 hundred; of pepper, 

from 14 to 3 hundred; of goats-hair, from 2 to 4 hun- 

dred ; of cotton-yarn from 24 to 43, &c. 

Bas, ſaculus, in Medicine and Pharmacy, denotes a kind of 
fomentatian, prepared of proper ingredients, incloſed in 
a bag, to be applied externally to a part diſeaſed, for pre- 


ſent relief. 8 
bags, uſed in deli- 


ö 


Diſpenſatory writers deſcribe cordial 
quiums z bags for the ſide, for the ſtomach, in weakn 
of the ſtomach z anodyne bags to eaſe pain in any part 
Wines and ales are frequently medicated by putting inte 
them bags full of proper ingredients. 
Sweet bags, are compoſitions af perfumes, ſcented pon“ 
ders, and the like, incloſed in bags, to give a fragrant} 
to cloaths, &c. | 
Bac, in Farriery; ſee Chewing BALLS. 
Bag, oil; ſee Oir. 
Bac, petty; ſee PETTY. 
Bas, ſand; fee SanD, 1 
BAGAD AT, a name by which ſome call the CARR! 4 
pigeon, the columba tabellaria of Moore. This name of 
probably a corruption of the word Bagdat, the _ 4 
the city from whence they are ſometimes broug 
Europe; being originally brought thither from Bae 
BAGATINS, or couriers, a name given to the P's 


ſon privileged to buy corn, or other proviſions, 


CARRIERS. BAGAUDE, 
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GAUD E, or BACAUDA, an ancient faction of peaſants, 

| BA 2 alecontents, who ravaged Gaul. | 
e rd being oppreſſed with taxez, roſe about the year 
15 iſt 290, under the command of Amand and Elan ; 
ed the name bagaude, which, according to ſome 
a” ſignified, in the Gallic language, forced rebels ; 
* 250 to others, tribute; according to others, rob- 
accor eh laſt ſignification others allow the word had, 
2 it was only after the time of the bagaude, and 

Joubtleſs took its rite from them. Du-Cange. : 
AGAUZE is the name which is given, in the Antilles 
B/ 4s, to the ſugar-canes, after they have 2 through 
1 mil. They are dried, and uſed for boiling the 


9 CAGE is particularly uſed in the Military Art, for 
the necefſaries, utenſils, — yh &c. of the officers and 
ſoldiers. The baggage inc udes alſo women, children, 

&c. / F a 
14 is well called by Roman writers, impedimenta, 
on account of the great trouble and expence attending it. 
Unleſs ſtrict diſcipline be kept, great inconveniences may 
ariſe from it; whence ſeveral military laws and ordinances 
relating to the baggage- x 
The haggage-waggons before a march are appointed a ten- 
dervous, where they are marſhalled by the waggon- 
maſter-general, according to the rank the ſeveral regi- 
ments bear in the army. On a march, they are ſome- 
times ordered to follow the reſpective columns of the 
army, ſometimes to follow the march of the artillery, and 
ſometimes to make a column of themſelves. The gene- 
ral's baggage is generally firſt, If the army march from 
the right, the baggage of that wing has the van; if from 
the left, the baggage of the left has the van. Each 
waggon has a diſtinguiſhing flag, to ſhew to what regi- 
ment it belongs. | 

Packing up the BAGGAGE, vaſa colligere, was a term among 

the Romans, for preparing to go to the war, or to be 
ready for an expedition. 
The formula whereby the ſoldiers declared they were in 
readineſs, was, vaſa conclamare. 
The Romans diſtinguiſhed two kinds of baggage, a greater 
and leſs the leſſer was carried by the ſoldier on his back, 
and called ſarcinaz conſiſting of the things moſt neceſſary 
to life, and which he could not do without. Hence colli- 
gere ſarcinas, packing up the baggage, is uſed for decamp- 
ing, caſtra movere. 
The greater and heavier was carried on horſes and vehi- 
cles, and called onera, Hence onera vehiculorum, ſarcinæ 
laminum. The baggage-horſes were denominated ſagmen- 
tarii equi, 

The Roman ſoldiers in their marches were heavy loaden, 
inſomuch, that they were called by way of jeſt, mult 
mariana, and ærumnæ. They had four ſorts of luggage, 
which they never went without, viz. corn, or bucceliatum, 
utenſils, valli, and arms.— Cicero obſerves, that they 
uſed to carry with them above half a month's proviſions 
and we have inſtances in Livy, where they carried provi- 
hons for a whole month. Their utenſils comprehended 
thoſe Proper for gathering fuel, drefling their meat, and 
eren for fortification, or intrenchment; and what is 

more, a chain for binding captives. 

For arms, the foot carried a ſpear, ſhield, ſaw, baſket, 
rutrum, hatchet, lorum, falx, &c. Alſo ſtakes or pales, 
vali, for the ſudden fortifying a camp; ſometimes ſeven, 
ot even twelve of theſe = 5 were carried by each man, 
though enerally, as Polybius tells us, only three or four. 
a the Trajan column we ſee ſoldiers repreſented with 
this fardle of corn, utenſils, pales, &c. gathered into a 
bundle, and laid on their ſhoulders. 
bus inured to labour, they grew ſtrong, and able to 
undergo any fatigue in battle; the greateſt heat of which 
never tired them, or put them out of French. In after-times, 
vhen diſcipline declined, this luggage was thrown on 

| arnages, and porters ſhoulders. 

© Macedonians were not leſs inured to hardſhip than 
ba Romans: when Philip firſt formed an army, * for- 
wa * uſe of carriages : yet with all their load, they 
- march in a ſummer's day, twenty miles in military 


LGGING of boys. See Hors. 
O, an Italian term, agnifying a bath : it is uſed by 


us wh ouſe, with conveniences for bathing, ſweating, 
3 cleanſing the body; and often for worſe 


Nonlo is alſo become a general name in Turky for the pri- 


wh . . 24 » . 
— 8 ace incloſed ; it being uſual in thoſe 


ES, or BaGNoLtans, a ſect in the eighth 

— ho were thought Manichees, though they de- 
art of ſy errors, —They rejected the Old Tallamens, and 

wel, tend, bas the world to be eternal; and af- 

it into the body, id not create the ſoul when he infuſed 
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BAG 


They derive their name from Bagnols, a ci is Len e- 
doc, where they were chiefly found. ee 5 


BAGOl, —_ the Ancient Perſians, were the ſame with 
thoſe called y the Latins, /padones, viz. a ſpecies of 
eunuchs, in whom the canal of the penis was ſo con- 
torted by a tight vinculum, that they could not emit the ſemen. 

BAGPIP a muſical inſtrument of the wind-kind, chief 
uſed in country places, eſpecially in the North. It con- 
ſiſts of two principal parts; the firſ a leathern bag, which 
is blown up like a foot-ball, by means of a port-vent, or 
little tube, fitted to it, and ſtopped by a valve. 

The other part conſiſts of three pipes, or flutes ; the firſt 


one, which paſs the wind only out at the bottom : the 
third has a reed, and is played on by compreſſing the bag 
under the arm, when full, and opening or ſtopping the 
holes, which are eight, with the fingers. The little pipe 
1s ordinarily a foot long, that played on thirteen inches, 
and the port-vent fix. 
The bagpipe takes in the compaſs of three octaves. 
This inſtrument was called by the Romans utricularit 
tibia, and the players thereon, utricularii. The invention 
of it is derived by ſome from Fubal; others aſcribe it to 
Pan; others to Mercury, to Faunus, to Marſyas, and to 
the young Sicilian 2 Daphnis, who ſirſt compoſed 
paſtorals. 
An anonymous French author has publiſhed a treatiſe of 
the bagpipe, traits de la muſette, with a new method of 
learning to play on it without a maſter. Fol. Par. 1672. 
BAGRE, in be a ſmall bearded fiſh of the anguilli. 
form kind, of which there are ſeveral ſpecies. It has no 
ſcales, but is covered over the whole body with a ſoft 
mucous ſkin of a ſilvery whiteneſs, and the beard, the 
head, and fins, are all of the ſame colour; the eyes are 
large, the mouth ſmall, and without teeth. It is caught 
in the American ſeas, and is eaten; but if any body is 
wounded by its thorns, it generally gives great pain, and 
is difficult to cure, 


In the Linnzan ſyſtem, this fiſh is a ſpecies of the 
SILURUS. 

BAGRE de Riv, a name by which ſome call the fiſh more 
frequently known by the name of xHAmDIA. | 
BAGUETTE, in Architecture, a little round moulding, leſs 

than an aſtragal ; ſometimes carved and enriched with fc- 
liages, pearls, ribbands, laurels, &c.—See Tab. Archit. 
fig. 2. and 11. 
According to M. le Clerc, when the baguetie is enriched 
with ornaments, it changes its name, and is called CBAP- 
LET; and unornamented, it 1s a bead. 
BAHAR, or Barn, a weight uſed at Ternate, Moca, in the 
Moluccas, Achem, and divers other parts of the Eaſt 
Indies. 
There are two kinds, the great, wherewith ſpice is oy 
equal to 5241b. 9 oz. averdupois- The tle bahar ſerves 
for the weighing quickſilver, vermilion, ivory, filk, muſk, 
and other precious wares, equal to 4371b. 9 oz. averdu- 
pois weight. 
BAHIRA, among the Ancient Arabs, a name given to one of 
the four kinds of camels or ſheep, which for ſome reaſons 
of their religion, were turned out at liberty, with an ear- 
mark, no longer to be uſed for ſervice like other cattle. 
The bahira, with the ſabai, waſita, and hami, were abo- 
| liſhed by Mahomet, as no ordinance of God. : 
Authors are not agreed as to the characters of the bahira. 
BAIL, in Law, the ſetting at liberty one arreſted, or impri- 
ſoned upon an action either civil or criminal, under ſuretics 
taken for his appearance at a day and place aſſigned. 
It is called bail, becauſe hereby the party confined is baille, 
from the Greek gau, delivered into the hands of thoſe 
who bind themſelves for his forthcoming : or from baz/, 
uſed in the ſenſe of a guardian, into whoſe hands the party 
is put for ſecurity fake. NY DEE, 
Manwood diſtinguiſhes between bail and mainpriſe thus : 
he that is mainpriſed, is ſaid to be at large, and to go about 
at his liberty, without ward, till the time of appearance; 
whereas he who is let to baz/ to two or more men, is always 
accounted by law to be in their ward and cuſtody for the 
time; and they may, if they pleaſe, actually keep him in 


iſon. 
fn civil caſes every defendant is bailable; but in criminal 
matters it is otherwiſe. By the ancient common law, be- 
fore and fince the Conqueſt, all felonies. were bailable, till 
murder was excepted by ſtatute. But the ſtat. Weſtm. 1. 
Edw. I. cap. 15. takes away the power of bailing in trea- 
on, and divers inſtances of felony, And the ſtatute 1 and 
2 Ph, & Mar. cap. 13. farther regulates this matter : ſo 
that now, no juſtices of the peace can bail, upon an ac- 
cuſation of treaſon, of murder, of manſlaughter, if the 
priſoner be clearly the ſlayer, or an indictment be found 
againſt him; nor of felony, againſt thoſe who have broken 
| priſon. Outlawed perſons, and thoſe who have abjured 
the realm, approvers, and perſons accuſed by them, per- 


| ſous taken with the mainour, or in the faQ of felony, — 


called the great pipe, or drone, and the ſecond the little 


— 
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ſons charged with arſon, and excommunicated perſons, are 
alſo inadmiſſible to bail, Thoſe who muſt be bazled, on 
offering ſufficient ſecurity, are perſons of good fame, 
charged with a ſuſpicion of manſlaughter, or inferior ho- 
micide ; ſuch perſons, charged with petit larceny, or any 
felony, not before ſpecified, or with being acceſſory to any 
felony. Moreover, it is agreed that the court of king's 
bench (or any judge thereof, in time of vacation) may bal 
for any crime whatſoever, be it treaſon, murder, or any 
other offence, according to the circumſtances of the caſe ; 
ſuch perſons only excepted, who are committed by either 
houſe of parliament during the ſeſſion, or ſuch as are com- 
mitted for contempt by any of the king's ſuperior courts 
of juſtice. : ; 

The refuſal or delay of bail to perſons bailable, is an of- 
fence by the common law, as well as by the ſtatute Welt. 
1. 3 Edw. I. cap. 15. and the habea'-corpus act, 31 Car. 
II. cap. 2. And it is expreſly declared by ſtatute 1 W. 
& M. ſtat. 2. cap. 1. that exceſſive bail ought not to be 
required; though it is left with the courts to determine 
what bail is exceſſive. If the magiſtrate takes inſufficient 
bail, he is liable to be fined, if the criminal does not ap- 
ear. 
Ba is either common, or ſpecial. 

Bart, common, is that given in actions of ſmall prejudice, or 
ſlight proof; in which caſes any nominal ſureties are taken; 
as John Doc, and Richard Roe : this being no other than 
a form of appearance. 

Bait, ſpecial, is given in caſes of greater moment, where it 
is required that the ſureties be ſubſidy-men at the leaſt, and 
according to the value of the matter in queſtion. 

It was enacted a few years ago, in compaſſion to the poor, 
that no perſons ſhould be held to ſpecial bail in any action 
brought for leis than ten pounds.—This is obſerved as to 
writs iſſued out of the courts of Weſtminſter-hall.— But 
the marſhal's court continues to arreſt and hold to bail in 
actions for ſums exceeding forty ſhillings. 

BAL. above, or BAIL to the action, ſucceeds the return of the 
writ, or the appearance of the perſon bailed. The per- 
ſons, who put in this bail, mult be at leaſt two in number, 
and enter into a recognizance, whereby they do jointly 
and ſeverally undertake, that if the defendant be con- 
demned in the action, he ſhall pay the coſts and condem- 
nation, or render himſelf a priſoner, or that they will pay 
it for him; which recognizance is tranſmitted to the court 
in a ſlip of parchment, called the 4ail-piece, And, if re- 
quired, the bai muſt juſtify themſelves by ſwearing that 

they are houſekeovers, and each of them worth double the 
ſum for which they are bail, after payment of all their 
debts. 

Barz-521d, is a bond or obligation entered into by one or 

* more ſureties, upon putting in bail to the ſheriff, inſuring 
the defendant's appearance at the return of the writ. 

Bail in error, expreſles the bail given by a perſon who brings 
a writ of error after verdict, or who is plaintiff in error. 

BarL-piece, See BAIL above. 

Barts, clerk of the, is an officer belonging to the court of king's 
bench. He files the bail-pieces taken in that court, and 
attends for that purpoſe. | 

BAILE, or Baut, in the Sea Langugge.— The feamen call 
lading or caſting the water by hand out of a boat or ſhip's 

hold with buckets, cans, or the like, barling. 

When the water is thus bailed out, they ſay the boat is freed. 
They alſo call thoſe hoops that bear up the tilt of the boat, 
its biet. 8 

BAILEMENT, a term in Law, ſignifying the delivery of 

things, whether writings or goods, to another; ſometimes 
to be delivered back to the bailor, that is, to him who de- 
livered them; ſometimes to the uſe of him to whom they 
are delivered, and ſometimes to a third perſon. 
This delivery may be ſimple, as to keep for my uſe; or 
conditional, to be redelivered, when money is paid, &c. 
Upon bailement, or delivery of goods, theſe things are to 
be obſerved : if they are delivered to a man to be ſafely 
kept; and after, theſe goods are ſtolen from him, as he 
undertook to keep them ſafely, this ſhall not excuſe him; 
but if he undertook to keep them as his own, he ſhall be 
excuſed. 2 Inſt. 89. 4 Rep. 83. 1 Rol. abr. 338. 

BAILIAGE is uſed for the office of a bailiff, for the place 
where he keeps his ſeat, and for the territory ſubject to 
his juriſdiction; which laſt is alſo denominated barltwick, 

BAILIAGE, water, or BAILIAGE, is an ancient duty received 
by the city of London, for all goods and merchandiſes 
brought into or carried out of the port. 

BAILIFF, in a 2 ſenſe, denotes an officer appointed 
for the adminiſtration of juſtice within a certain diſtrict, 
called bailiwick. | 
The word is alſo written Saile, baily, bayly, baylie, and 
baillif, in Latin ballivus, —It is formed from the French 
baillif, of bail, an old word, denoting a guardian, or go- 
vernor of a youth, originally derived from the Latin baju- 
lus, which ſignified the ſame. 

Paſquier FINS ts that baxiffs were originally a kind of | 
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Bairtrrs errant, are thoſe whom the ſheriff appoints to go 


* 


BAILIFFs of franchiſes are thoſe who are appointed by eren 


BAIL1FF, previncial, bailivus provincialis, 


BAILIFFS of boronghs, bailivi burgorum, 


BaiL1Fy of the 


BAT 


commiſſioners, or judges 1 4 ſent into the ia 


to examine whether or no juſtice were well diſtribute 

the counts, who were then the ordinary judges. 2 by 

with more probability, refers the origin of bailiff . k 

uſurpation and idleneſs of the great lords, who, þ & 
ot the adminiſtration of juſtice into their own hands. 

being weary of the burden, turned it over to their dep _ 

whom they called bailrffs. ne, 

Theſe — had at firſt the 8 of 

juſtice, and of the finances; but abuſing their Power 

they were by degrees {tripped of it, and the greateſt aun 

of. their authority transferred to their lieutenant; * 

were to be men of the long robe. It is true, in f 

they have ſtill ſome prerogatives, as being reputed de 

heads of their reſpective diftrifts : in their name juſtice ; 

adminiſtered, contracts, and other deeds paſſed 0 

them is committed the command of the militia. 

From theſe it was that the Engliſh bailiff ori inally tock 

both their name, and their office: for as the Frenel hare 

eight parliaments, which are ſupreme courts, whence 10 

— Rok within the paragon of the ſeveral parliamen 

or provinces, and in which juſtice is adminiſtered by ba. 

liffs, at leaſt, by their lieutenants : ſo in England are fere. 

ral counties wherein juſtice was adminiſtered by a viſcoure | 

or ſheriff, who appears likewife to have been called bailf, 

and his diſtrict or county, barlwick. Further, the counties 

were again ſubdivided into hundreds; within which it i 

manifeſt juſtice was anciently rendered by officers called 

bailiffi., But thoſe hundred-courts are now ſwallowed up 
by the county-courts, certain franchiſes alone excepled, 
and the bailiffs name and office is grown into ſuch con- 

terapt, at leaſt theſe hi of hundreds, that they are nor 
no more than bare meſſengers, and mandatories within 

their libertics, to ſerve writs, and ſuch mean offices. 
Baiiiffs are of two kinds, viz. bailiffs errant or itinerant, 


and bail i of franchiſes. 


up and down the county to ſerve writs and warrants, ſun 
mon county-courts, ſeſſions, aſſizes, &c. The ſherif 
being anſwerable for the miſdemeanour of theſe ba, 
they are uſually bound in an obligation for the due execu- 
tion of their office, and thence called bound-bailf;, 
which is valgarly corrupted into a much more homely 
appellation. 


—— i ce. — *— 2 
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lord within his liberty, to do ſuch offices therein, as the 
bailif errant does at large in the county. 

There are alſo bailif5 of the forefls, and bailiffs of manor; 
who direct the huſbandry, fell trees, gather rents, pij 
quit-rents, &c. 

The word bailiff {till retains ſome of its ancient ſignificancy; 
being applied alſo to the chief magiſtrates of ſeveral corpc- 
rate towns, as Ludlow, 2 8&c.—And again, the 
government of ſome of the king's caſtles is committed to 

erſons called bail; as, the bailiff of Dover caſtle. 

We alſo meet with divers other ſpecies and denominations 
of bailiffs in theſe and the neighbouring countries; 38 ff. 
vincial, royal, itinerant, and beritable bailiffs ; bailif a 
France, of the empire, of boroughs, of courts baron, mi 
nors, &. 
among the French, 
was an officer appointed to adminiſter juſtice in a ceran 
province, or county, with an authority ſomewhat like that 
of our juſtice of aflize, inſtituted by the dukes and cours 


in their ſeveral territories, after they had procured the it ſo 
heritance of them. Theſe acted in the name, and og p. 
thority, not of the king, as juſticaries, but of the du = Bay 
or counts, who appointed them, and whoſe * T 
were. Spelman takes them to be the ſame with what, 4 
mong our Saxon anceſtors, were denominated 1 T 
counties, and graves or reves, which afterwards became 8 
comites, and ſheriffs. 2 uli ki 
Appeals lay from theſe ta the bailiffs of France, r. 8 
Francie, who were thoſe appointed over the province 2 
ginally belonging to the crown. it its 
BAILIFFs, royal, bailivi regii; were thoſe over opp th 
terwards annexed to the crown. Something — . hl 5 


ſubſiſts in Scotland, under the title of hig Kale; th 
bailiffs; as thoſe of Cunningham, Carrick, and / f 
firſt in the families of the earls of Eglington, * adon, 


| of 
of the earl of Caffils, the third, of the magiſtrates 


. * ., * . „ m 
ciently in cities and towns, anſwering, in ſome 


to what of later times was called perigraue, ow 
Canterbury was a bail town five undred rom 
was made a mayor W eee . oe 
borough, &c. are ſtill governed by ,, 1 
Bailiff, differ in this 45 mayors, that the latter - 121 
ſingle in one place, whereas there were uſual Y four, ® 
to a City, as Carty at London, and ſomeum 


at Norwich. : ent of th 
empire was anciently the vicar of Roden 


empire; as appears from a letter of Henry e poſe 
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innocent III. wherein he ſays, the princes, barons, 
and knights, have elected me bailiff of the empire; bail- 


* is an officer anciently eſtabliſhed in all port- 


ater 
_ for the ſearching of ſhips ; as appears from 28 Hen. 


1 have is fuch an officer ſtill on foot in the city of London, 


iſes and ſearches all fiſh brought thither; and 
2 ariſing from the river of Ibames.— He at- 
on the lord- mayor in his expeditions by water, 
and hath the principal care of marſhalling the gueſts at the 
table. He allo arreſts men for debt, or other perſonal or 
criminal matters on the river of Thames, by warrant of 
his ſuperiors, &c. | 25 
BAILIWICK, BAVYWIck, or BAYLIWICK, the territory 
of a bailiff; or the place within which his juriſdiction is 
inated. 
34410, or BAL10, a name given at Conſtantinople, to the 
embaſſador of Venice reſiding at the Porte; who alſo does 
the office of conful of his nation. : 
The word is doubtleſs the remains of the word bojulus, 
which the modern Greeks and Turks have formed into bailo. 
The Venetian conſuls at Aleppo, Alexandria, Smyrna, and 
other parts of the Levant, are alſo denominated barlo. 
BAIOCCO, a money in modern Rome, equivalent to a tenth 
part of the julio, or a hundredth part of the ducat. 
"The baincco is worth about nine deniers, French money. 
BAIRAM, a name given to the great annual feaſt of the 
Mahometans. 
The word is alſo written, by ſome authors, more conform- 
ably to the oriental orthography, beiram. It is originally 
Turkiſh, and ſignifies literally, a fea/t-day, or holiday. 
The Mahometans have two batrams, the great, and the lit- 
tl, which Scaliger, Erpenius, Rycaut, Hyde, Chardin, 
Bobovius, and other European writers, commonly inter- 
change, giving the appellation great to that which the 
Turks call little, and vice verſa. 
This feaſt commencing with the new moon, the Maho- 
metans are very — PR in obſerving the time when the 
new moon commencesz to which purpoſe, obſervers are 
ſent to the tops of the higheſt mountains, who, the mo- 
ment they ſpy the appearance of a new moon, run to the 
city, and proclaim muzodaluk, welcome news ; as it is the 
ſignal for beginning the feſtivity. 
The ceremonies are deſcribed at large by Rycaut and 
Tournefort. 
Bau, the little, is properly that held by the pilgrims at 
Mecca, commencing on the tenth of Dhu Ihajia, when the 
victims are flain, and laſting three days. This is called by 
the Arabs, id al adba, that is, the feaſt of the ſacrifice, as 
pou celebrated in memory of the ſacrifice of Abraham, 
whoſe ſon God redeemed with a great victim. By Euro- 
pean writers it is called the {fer bairam, as being leſs 
taken notice of by the generality of the people, who are 
not ſtruck with it, becauſe the ceremonies attending it are 
performed at Mecca, the only ſcene of the ſolemnity. 
Sale's Prel. Diſc. 
The little bairam holds for three days, during which no 
work is done; but preſents paſs from one to another, with 
many other manifeſtations of joy. If the day after Rama- 
dan thould prove fo cloudy, as to prevent the ſight of the 
new moon, the bairam is put off to the next day, when it 
begins, though the moon be ſtill obſcured. When they 
celebrate this feaſt, after numerous ceremonies, or rather 
ſtrange mimicries, in their moſque, they end it with a 
ſolemn prayer againſt the infidels, to root out Chriſtian 
princes, or to arm them one againſt another, that they 
, may have an opportunity to extcnd the borders of their law. 
AIT, white, in Ichthy:logy, a ſmall fiſh, which is caught in 
great plenty, during the month of July, in the river Thames, 
near Blackwall, and which is eſteemed very delicious. 
Theſe are the fry of ſome fiſh, and have been variouſly at- 
tributed to the ſhad, to the ſprat, the ſmelt, and the bleak 


! 


tends alſo 


2 Pennant obſerves, that this belongs to the genus of 
Ii Minus, becauſe it has only three branchioſtegous rays, and 
one dorſal fin; its body is compreſſed like that of the bleak; 
1 2 ulual length is two inches ; the under jaw is the longeſt; 
gill ne irides are ſilvery, and the pupil black; the dorſal fin 
ble conſiſts of about fourteen rays; the ſide line is ſtrait; the 
the - forked, and the tips black. Zoology, vol. iii. p. 372. 
0d T, in Fiſhing. Baits make a capital article in angling ; 


TY” 


| the choice whereof much of the ſport depends; dif- 
We ſeaſons, aud different game, having their appro- 
ate baits, The red, or earth-worm is good for the ſmall 
10 4 of the year round; and ſmall fiſh are gaod baits 
bai er at all times; ſheep's blood and cheeſe are good 
g 5 pets the bobs, dried waſps, and bees, are for 

. 4 Sag flies for June 3 maggots, hornets, walps, 
bend. or July; ſnails in Auguſt; graſshoppers in 


ol the le pt corn, bramble-berries, and feeds, at the fall 


1 
and frogs 10 a poſe are for May, june, and July, 


a : 
y are either natural or artiſicial. 
2 . 
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Barts, natural, include all kinds of worms, as the red worm, 
maggot, & c. alſo frogs, graſshoppers, hornets, bees, ſnails, 
roaches, bleak, gudgeon, and loaches, &c. 
Theſe baits are to be kept each ſort ſeparate, and fed with 
thoſe things which they like beſt; 
The red worm is to be kept in rich black mould, with a 
little fennel chopped among it a little ox or cow dung, 
newly made, is alſo a very acceptable thing to them. 
They wy be kept in a box, with ſmall holes in it, or in 
a bag. ed worms, and all other forts, ſcour quickly, 
and grow very tough and bright, on putting them into a 
thin clout, greaſed with freth butter, or greaſe, before 
they are put into moſs. « 
This is the beſt of all things to keep them in; but the 
moſs muſt be firſt very well wathed, and the water ſqueezed 
dry out again. As to food, a ſpoonful of cream, dropped 
into the moſs once in three or — is better than any 
thing elſe. The moſs is to be changed every week, and 
kept in a cool place. 
White large maggots are an excellent bait for many ſorts 
of fiſh, and they are to be kept on ſheep's ſuet and liver, 
chopped ſmall. 
Frogs and graſshoppers are to be kept in wet moſs, and 
long graſs; and, on moiſtening this afreſh every evening, 
it will keep a long time. They are to have their legs and 
wings cut off, when they are uſed. 
Live flies muſt be uſed as they are caught; but waſps, 
bees, hornets, and humble-bees, may be preſerved dry. 
The beſt method of drying them, is putting them in an 
oven after the bread is drawn. Care muſt be taken that 
they are not ſcorched ; and when they are taken out, they 
are to have the heads dipped in ſheep's blood. This is to 
be ſuffered to dry on, and then they are to be preſerved 
in a box. They will keep for three or four months. 
BaiTs, artificial, are flies of all kinds and ſhapes, made 
of ilk, feathers, and the like. The variety of, which is 
very great; there being not only different ones for every 
ſeaſon and month of the year, but almoſt for every fiſh. 
There are ſeveral artificial baits, for intoxicating of fowl, 
and yet without tainting or hurting the fleſh, ſo as to make 
it unfit to eat. 
BaiTs, dead, are paſtes of divers ſorts, made of corn, cheeſe, 
fruits, waſps, ſheeps blood, boiled beans, &. 
Bair, ledger, is that which remains fixed in one certain 
place, while the angler may be abſent; uſed eſpecially in 
fiſhirg for pike, 
BaiT, walking, is that which the angler attends, while he 
keeps moving from place to place, in queſt of the fiſh. 
BaiTs of hemp, denote bundles of that plant, pulled and tied 
up, ready for ſteeping in water. See FLV and FisHinG, 
BaiTING, or rather BaTinG, in Falconry, is when a hawk 
flutters with her wings, either from perch or fiſt, as if it 
were ſtriving to get away. . 
BAITING alſo denotes the act of ſmaller or weaker beaſts 
attacking and harrafling greater and ſtronger ones. 
In this ſenſe, we hear of the batting of bulls and bears by 
maſtiff or bull dogs, with ſhort nokes, that they may take 
the better hold. Whales are baited by a kind of fiſh called 
orig, or killers; ten ortwelve of which will attack a young 
whale at once, and not leave him till he is killed. Philo- 
ſoph. Tranſact. N“. 287. p. 265. 
Houghton gives us the hiſtory of bull-baiting, a ſport-pecu- 
liar to England, and favouring, like ſome others, of our 
ancient Gothiciſm. Some of ourcountrymen are ſaid to be 
fond enough of it, to buy bulls on purpoſe, and travel 
with them, at great charge, to all the chief towns around. 
The baiting this animal, makes his fleſh tenderer and more 
digeſtible, In reality, it diſpoſes it for 23 ſo 
that, unleſs taken in time, baited fleſh is ſoon loſt. 
BAJULATIO, the office of a bajulus, or bailiff. 
BAJULUS, an ancient officer in the court of the Greek 
emperors ; whereof there were ſeveral degrees: as the 
grand bajulus, who was preceptor of the emperor, and the 
ſimple bajuli, who were ſub-preceptors. 
Hence the Italians uſe the word bajulus of a kingdom, in the 
ſame tenſe with protector of a kingdom among the Engliſh. 
1 he word is derived from the Latin verb bejulare, to carry, 
or bear a thing in the arms or on the ſhoulders. J 
Children, and eſpecially thoſe of condition, had anciently, 
beſide their nurſe, a woman called gerula, as appears from 
ſeveral paſſages of Tertullian; when weaned, or ready to 
be weaned, they had men to carry them about and take 
care of them, who were called geruli, and bajuli, d gerendo 
& bajulando. 
BAJjuLus is alſo uſed by Latin writers in the ſeveral other 
ſenſes, wherein bailif is uſed among us. : 
BaJjuLus was alſo the name of a conventual officer in the 
ancient monaſtries, to whom belonged the charge of ga- 
thering and diſtributing the money and legacies left for 
maſſes and obits; whence he was alſo denominated bajulus 
obituum nouvorum. 
BAIZE, in Commerce. See BAyYs. 
BAKER's central rule. See CENTRAL rule. 
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BAKING, the art of preparing bread, or of reducing meals 


of any kind, whether ſimple or compound, into bread. 
The forms of baking among us may be reduced to two; 
the one for unleavened, the other for leavened bread, 
The learned are in great doubt about the time when hing 
firſt became a particular profeſſion, and bakers were intro- 
duced. It is generally agreed they had their riſe in the Eaſt, 
and paſſed from Greece to Italy after the war with Pyr- 
rhus, about the year of Rome 583. Till which time every 
houſewife was her own baker : for the word pi/for, whic 
we find in Roman authors before that time, — a 
perſon who ground or pounded the grain in a mill or mor- 
tar to prepare it for bakrng, as Varro obſerves. According 
to Athenæus, the Cappadocians were the moſt applauded 
bakers, after them the Leben, then the Phaenicians. 

To the foreign bakers brought into Rome, were added a 
number of freed-men, who were incorporated into a body, 
or, as they called it, a college; from which neither they 
nor their children were allowed to withdraw. — They held 
their effects in common, and could not diſpoſe of any part 
of them. Each bake-houſe had a patronus, who had the 
ſuperintendency thereof; and theſe patron; elected one out 
of their number each year, who had the ſuperintendence 
over all the reſt, and the care of the college. Out of the 
body of the bakers every now-and-then one was admitted 
among the ſenators. 

To preſerve honour and honeſty in the college of bakers, 
they were expreſly prohibited all alliance with comedians 
and gladiators; cach had his ſhop or bake-houſe, and they 
were diſtributed into fourteen regions of the city. ney 
were excuſed from guardianſhips, and other offices, hic 
might divert them from their employment. 

By our own ſtatutes, bakers are declared not to be handi- 
crafts. No man for uſing the myſteries or ſciences of bat- 
ing, brewing, ſurgery, or writing, ſhall be interpreted a 
handicraft, 22 H. III. ys 13: 

The bakers of London make the nineteenth company. 
They were incorporated about the year 1307, and conſiſt 
of a maſter, four wardens, thirty aſſiſtants, and one hun- 
dred and forty-nine on the livery, beſide the commonalty. 
The bakers of London are under the juriſdiction of the 
lord-mayor and aldermen. 

A penalty is inflicted on bakers ſelling at a higher price 
than is ſet by the lord- mayor. See 3 Geo. II. cap. 29. 
and by 22 Geo. II. cap. 40. bakers are to ſet their marks 
on their bread. The aſſize of bread is regulated by ſeve- 
ral ſtatutes. See 8 Anne, cap. 18. 31 Geo. II. cap. 29. 
32 Geo. II. cap. 18. 3 Geo. III. cap. 6. and 11. 

The manner of baking at Otaheite, and in many iflands of 
the South Seas, is as follows. They make fire 5 rubbing 
the end of one piece of dry wood upon the ſide of an- 
other, juſt as our carpenters whet a chiſſel; they then dig 
a pit in the ground about half a foot deep, and two or 
three yards in circumference; they pave the bottom of it 
with large pebble ſtones, which they lay very ſmooth and 
even, and then kindle a fire in it with dry leaves, and the 
huſks of the cocoa-nut. When the ſtones are properly 
heated, they take out the embers, and rake up the aſhes on 
every fide, then cover the ſtones with a layer of green 


- eocoa-nut tree leaves, and wrap up the animal that is to 


be dreſſed, in the leaves of the plantain. If it be a ſmall 


| hog, or dog, they wrap them up whole; if large, _ : 


ſplit them. When placed in the pit, they cover it wit 
hot embers, and lay upon them bread-fruit and yams 
wrapped up in like manner in the leaves of the plantain. 
Over theſe they ſpread the remainder of the embers, mix- 
ing among them ſome of the hot ſtones, with more cocoa- 
nut tree leaves, and then cloſe up all with earth, ſo that 
the heat is kept in. After a time proportioned to what is 
drefling, the oven is opened, and the meat taken out, ten- 
der, full of gravy, and, as captain Wallis thought, better 
in every reſpect than when it is drefled any other way. 
Having no veſſels in theſe iſlands that would bear the fire, 
the inhabitants of them had no idea of hot water, or its 
effects, and therefore always roaſted or baked their meat 
in the manner above related. Hawkeſworth's Account of 
Voyages into the Southern Hemiſphere, vol i. p. 484. 


Bakixò is uſed for the expoſing a ſubſtance, incloſed in a 


cruſt, to the fire. 

This makes an operation in pharmacy, uſed in the making 

of an oil of earth-worms, commended againſt arthritic, 

ſhooting pains. The worms, having ſtood ſome time to | 
utrify, are covered up, together with the veſſel they are 

in, with a wheaten cruſt, and ſet in the oven: by which 

they are converted to a thick yellow oily liquor. 


BAKING porcelain. See PORCELAIN, 
BALA, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 


muſa, or plantane- tree, called alſo the banana and ficoides by 
others. 


BALAAMITES, the name of a ſect in the firſt age of Chriſ- 


tianity, of the ſame import in the Hebrew language with 


Nicolaitans, in the Greek. Sce NicoLAITANS. | 


BAL AENA. Sec WHALE, 


0 


BAL 


BALAM PULLI, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authon 


for the tree whoſe fruit is the tamarind of the 


BALANCE, or BALLANCE, libra, one of the fix ſmple 


wers in Mechanics, uſed principally for 1 
— or difference of — A — bog. "8 the 
conſequently their maſſes or quantities of matter, 9 98 
The balance is of two kinds, viz. the ancient and modern 
The ancient or Roman, called alſo fatera Romana, or , 
yard, conſiſts of a lever or beam, moveable on 3 —_—_— 


and ſuſpended near one of its extremes: on one (ide 


centre are applied the bodies to be weighed, and the: 
weight is meaſured by the diviſion marked on the ag 
on the other fide is the place where a weight moveable 
along it keeps the balance in equilibrio, 

The modern balance, now ordinarily in uſe, conſiſts of 
lever or beam ſuſpended, exactly by the middle; to - 
extremes whereof are hung ſcales, or baſons. 

In each caſe, the beam is called the jugum, and the two 
moieties thercof on each ſide the axis, the brachia, or ans. 
and the handle whereby it is held, trutina; the line He 
which the beam turns, or which divides its brachia, is 
called the axis; and, when conſidered with regard to the 
length of the brachia, is eſteemed but a point, and cala 
the centre of the balance; and the places where the wei hts 
are applied, the point of Juſperfron or application,—That 
ſlender part perpendicular to the jugum, whereby either 
the equilibrium, or preponderancy of bodies is indicated, is 
called the tongue of the balance. 
In the Roman balance, therefore, the weight uſed for x 
counterbalance is the ſame, but the points of application 
are various; in the common balance, the counterpoiſe is 
various, and the point of application the ſame. 

The principle on which each is founded is the ſame, and 
may be conceived from what follows. 


BALANCE, doctrine of the. — The beam AB (Tab. Mechanic, 


fig. 9.) the principal part of the balance, is a lever of the 
firſt kind, which inſtead of reſting on a fulcrum at C, its 
centre of motion) is ſuſpended by ſomewhat faſtencd to 
C, its centre of motion. So that the mechaniſm of the 
balance depends on the ſame theorem as that of the lever, 
Hence, as the known weight is to the unknown, ſo is the 
diſtance of the unknown weight from the centre of mo- 
tion, to the diſtance of the known weight, where the two 
weights will counterpoiſe each other ; conſequently, the 
known weights ſhew the quantity of the unknown. 

Or thus: the action of a weight to move a balance is by ſo 
much greater, as the point preſſed by the weight is more 
diſtant from the centre of the balance; and that action ſol- 
lows the proportion of the diſtance of the ſaid point from 
that centre. When the balance moves about its centre, the 
point B deſcribes the arch Bb (fig. 10-) ; whilſt the point 
A deſcribes the arch A a, which is the biggeſt of the two: 
therefore in the motion of the balance, the action of the 
ſame weight is different, according to the point to which 
it is applied : hence it follows, that the proportion of the 
ſpace gone through by the point at A is as Aa, and at B 
as Bb, but thoſe arches are to one another, as CA, CB. 


BALANCE, varieties in the application of the. —If the brachia 


of a balance be divided into equal parts, one ounce applied 
to the ninth diviſion from the centre, will equiponderate 
with three ounces at the third ; and two ounces at the ſixth 
diviſion act as ſtrongly as three at the fourth, &c. 

Hence it follows, that the action of a power to more 20e. 
lance is in a ratio compounded of the power itſelf, and its 
diſtance from the centre : for that diſtance is as the ſpace 

one through in the motion of the balance. 

t may be here obſerved, that the weight equally preſſes 
the point of ſuſpenſion at whatever height it hangs from 
it, and in the ſame manner as if it was fixed at that very 
point: for the weight at all heights equally itretchcs the 
cord by which it hangs. ; | 
A balance is ſaid to be in equilibrio, when the actions of the 
weights upon the brachia to move the balance, are equs * 
as mutually to deſtroy each other. When a balanct 8 ** 
equilibrio, the weights on each ſide are ſaid to be « 
ponderate: unequal weights may alſo equipenderate; 1 
then the diſtances from the centre muſt be reciptocs . 1 
the weights. In which caſe, if each weight be multip * 
by its diſtance, the products will be equal; which 1s 
foundation of the ſteel-yard. ſcale 
Thus in a balance whoſe brachia are very unequal, a of 
hanging at the ſhorteſt, and the longeſt divided into equi 
parts: if ſuch a weight be applied to it, as at 2 3 
viſion ſhall equiponderate with one ounce in the ſcale = 
the body to be weighed be put into the ſcale, and 3 l 
mentioned weight be moved along the longeſt 674 5 Ja 
the equilibrium - found; the number of diviſions * 
the body and the centre ſhews the number of _—_— 
the body weighs, and the ſubdiviſions the parts of _ 2 
On the ſame principle alſo is founded the deceifu ances 
which cheats by the inequality of the brachia - {0 T 
take two ſcales of unequal weights, in the Reben of the 
9 to 10, and hang one of them at. the tenth dini lub 
1 


B AL. 


above deſcribed, and another at the ninth diviſion, 
ſo that there may be an equilibrium ; if then you take any 
weights) which are to one another as 9 to 10, and put 
the firſt in the _ ſcale, and the ſecond in the other ſcale, 
: iponderate. 
Ir hanging at ſeveral diſtances on one ſide, 
may equiponderate with a ſingle weight on the other fide : 
to do this it is required,, that the product of that weight, 
by its diſtance from the centre, be equal to the ſum of the 
F of — the w_ 8 each being multiplied 
its diſtance from . 
1 which, hang three weights of an ounce 
each, at the ſecond, third, and fifth diviſions from the 
and they will equiponderate with the weight of 
one ſingle ounce Nn. to * tenth wary or hey 2 N 
n: and the weight of one ounce at the ſixth divi- 
* another of three 3 = the fourth 3 
ill equiponderate with a weight of two ounces on the 
het ＋ the ninth diviſion. ; 
Several weights unequal in number, on either fide, may 
equiponderate : in this caſe, if each of them be multiplied 
by its diſtance from the centre, the ſums of the product 
on _ _ will — no and if thoſe ſums be equal, 
e will be an equilibrium. 
1 which, — on a weight of two ounces at the 
fifth diviſion, and two others, each of one ounce, at the 
ſecond and ſeventh z and on the other fide hang two 
weights, each alſo of one ounce, at the ninth and tenth 
divifionsz and theſe two will equiponderate with thoſe 
three. A balance of this kind, the arms of which are 
equally _— — 8 * N called an 9 
zalance; becauſe the arithmetical operations of addition, 
ſubtraQtion, multiplication, diviſion, and the rule of three, 
may be eaſily performed by it, Graveſande Phyſices Ele- 
menta Math. vol. i. p. 50. 
To the juſtneſs of a * it is required, that the points 
of ſuſpenſion be exactly in the ſame line as the centre of 
the balance; that they be preciſely equidiſtant from that 
point on either fide z that the brachia be as long as conve- 
niently they may 3 oy _ be as * ney, = 
ſible in the motion of the beam and ſcales; and laſtly, 
that the centre of gravity of the beam be placed a little ba. 
low the centre of motion. 
Mr. Ludlam has contrived a balance of a new conſtruction 
for the woollen manufacturers. Their thread is made into 
ſcains 1 2 ez — og * 1 of it is __ 
minated from the number o ns which go toa pound ; 
the coarſeſt being about twelve to the A — the 
fineſt near ſixty. This machine is deſigned for weighing 
the ſkains, in order to determine their reſpective ſineneſs. 
It reſembles the beam of a common pair of ſcales; at one 
end of it is a fixed weight, called the counterpoiſe, and 
at the other end a hook ; in ſorting, the ſkain to be exa- 
mined is put upon the hook, and ſinks down more or leſs, 
according to its weight, till the counterpoiſe, by riſing, 
balances it; and then the index, or cock of the beam, 
points out on a graduated arch the number of ſkains of 
that ſort which go to the pound. 
A ſcale, inſtead of the hook, might be uſed for weighing 
money, if the arch were properly divided for that pur- 
poſe. See a drawing of this machine, and the explanation 
of the theory of it, in Phil. Tranſ. vol. lv. Ne 25, p. 205. 
ALANCE of the air, is uſed to denote the weight of that fluid, 
whereby, according to its known property, it preſſes where 
it is leaſt reſiſted, till it be equally adjuſted in all parts. 
* 28 a nice balance uſed in Lage, the 
exact weight of minute bodies. Its ſtructure is very little 
different from that of the common ſort ; except * it is 
2 * * ſteel, and fitted for moving with the 
malleſt weight. | 
BALANCE, in Aſtronomy. Sce LIBRA. 
BALANCE of @ clock or watch is that part of either, which by 
Us motion regulates and determines the beats. — The cir- 
cular wh of it is called the rim, and its ſpindle the verge : 
ray: _ * it alſo two pallets or N un pp 
angs of the crown-wheel: in et-watches, that 
ry. 2 in which the lower pivot of the verge plays, 
Kew e middle of which one pivot of the crown-wheel 
is called the potence : the wrought piece which covers 
15 balance, and in which the upper pivot of the balance 
re the curry the ſmall ſpring in the new pocket- 
1s called t . 
3 Iydreftatical, is 4 dual for determining the 
LI LS CESS OO 
ad crediter fates 8 K — s, is, when the -o 
uch caſe th, ot any diſtinct account are equal. In 
<p . e account is ſaid to be balanced. 
of mag a merchant, or trader's books. This is a branch 
: 2 of accountantſhip. In the method of keeping 
Fog s of traders, according to that excellent art of 
rec] — diſcharge by double entry, ſuch books, if cor- 
ſuch i opt, will always be fit for a general balance. For 
the excellency of that method, that the books of 


centre, 


CY oy. WW -Wo 


BAL 


themſelves muſt neceſſarily balance on the whole, though 

not in every diſtinct account, throughout the ledger. 

BALANCE, among Painters. See EquiLierIum. 

BALANCE of power, in the Political Syſtem, originates from, 

and 1s maintained by the alliances of different nations, as 

their circumſtances and intereſts may require. 

BALANCE of trade denotes an equality between the value of 
commodities bought of foreigners, and the vaiue of the na- 
tive productions tranſported into other nations. TEN 
It is neceffary that this balance be kept in trading nation? ; 
and if it cannot be made in commodities, it muſt in ſpecic. 
Hereby it is, that we know whether a nation gains or loſes 
by foreign trade, or any branchthereof ; and conſequently, 
whether that nation grows richer ot poorer. 

There are divers metas of arriving at this knowledge. 

1. That moſt received is, by taking a ſtrict ſurvey of what 
+ er the value of the commodities exported bears to 
thoſe imported. If the exports exceed the imports, it is 
concluded that nation is in a gaining way, it being ſuppoſ- 
ed that the overplus is imported in builion, and ſo increaſes 
the treaſure of the nation. — But this method is very un- 
certain: by reaſon of the difficulty of obtaining a true 
account either of the exports or imports. (t) Cuſtom- 
houſe books are no rule in this caſe; by reaſon of the run- 

- ning of goods, eſpecially many fine commodities of ſmall 
bulk, but great value: as point, lace, ribbands, ſilks, jew- 
els, finc lincns, &c. alſo wines, brandies, teas, and the 
like. (2.) To which add various accidents which affect 
the value of the ſtock either ſent out or brought in; as 
loſſes at fea, markets, bankrupts, ſeizures, &c. (3.) 
Then, as to particular trades, there are divers countries to 
which the manufactures we ſend out are inconſiderable, 
yet the goods we import are neceſſary to the carrying on 
our trade in general; as the trade to Norway, &c. for 
timber and naval ſtores. Alſo the Eaſt India company, 
whoſe imports much exceed their exports yet is their trade 
highly advantageous to the nation: as we fell much of theſe 
imports to foreigners, and wear others, e. gr. callicoes, and 
filks, in lieu of linens and filks from other countries, which 
would coſt us dearer. 

2, The ſecond method is, by obſerving the courſe of cx- 
change, which, if generally above the intrinſic value or par 
of the coins of foreign countries, ſhews that we not only 
loſe by ſuch exchanges, but that we loſe by the general 
courſe of our trade.—But this method is imperfect ; 
ſince we trade to many countries, with which there is no 
ſettled courſe of exchange. 
3. A third way is, by obſerving the increaſe and diminu- 
tion of our coin and bullion.—But this is the leaſt obvious 
and palpable of any; for the money ſeems to vulgar eyes 
moſt plentiful when there is the leaſt occaſion for it; and 
more ſcarce as the occaſions for employing it are more nu- 
merous and advantageous : by which means we ſeem to 
have molt money when we have leaſt trade. Thus, e. gr. 
when the Eaſt India company have a great ſale to make, 
money is generally found to be ſcarce in London; becauſe 
the occaſion engages people to employ quantities which 
they had proyided for that purpoſe. So, a high rate of in- 
tereſt will make money ſeem ſcarce, becauſe every man as 
ſoon as he can make up a ſmall ſum, employs it in the 
purchaſe of ſtock. 
4. The fourth method (which is Sir Jof. Child's) is derived 
from the increaſe, or the diminution, of onr trade and 
ſhipping in general: for if theſe diminiſh, whatever profit 
—— men may make, the nation loſes; and vice ver ſa. 
He lays it down as an infallible rule, that in all parts of 
the world wherever trade is great, and continues ſo, and 
grows daily greater, and the ſhipping increaſes for a ſuc- 
ceſſion of ages, that trade mnſt be nationally profitable. 
Even in the caſe of a merchant, who, by driving a great 
trade, ruins himſelf ; though he loſe, what a multitude are 
iners by him? as the king, and cuſtom-houſe officers ; 
beſides ſhipwrights, butchers, brewers, bakers, ropemakers, 
porters, carmen, manufacturers, mariners, &c. 

BALANCE, to, in Sea Language, ſignifies to contract a fail into 
a narrower compaſs, in a ſtorm, by retrenching, or fold- 
ing up a part of it at one corner. 

BALANCE of the boom-main=ſail, is perſormed, after all its 
reefs are taken in, by rolling up a fimilar portion of the 
hindmoſt, or aftmoſt lower corner called the clue, and 
faſtening it ſtrongly to the boom, ſecuring it from being 
fretted by the cord that faſtens it. 

BALANCE of the mixen is thus performed ; the mizen-yard is 
lowered a little, a ſmall portion of the ſail is rolled 3 
the peel, or upper corner, and faſtened to the yard, about 
a fifth inward from the outer end, or yard-arm, towards 
the maſt. 

BALANCE-fih, in Zoology, an Engliſh name for the fiſh called 
the zygene by authors, and by ſome the hammer-Leaged 
ſhark, or libella. It is, according to the new Artedian ſyl- 
tem, a ſpecies of the ſqualus, and is diſtinguithed, by that 

author, by the name of the „iu, with a very broad 
and tranſverſe head, refembling a hammer. 


BALANCERS, 


Tm oo” 0 ˙ . + beet —ö—— 


BAL ANI, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus of ſhell- 


BALDACHIN, or BaLDaquix, a piece of architecture in 


BALANCERS, in Natural Hiſtory, are two ſmall oblong 
bodies, placed under the wings of the two-winged flies, 
and, in Done meaſure, ſupplying the office of the two other 
wings, which thoſe of the four-winged claſs are poſ- 
ſeſſed of. 


BALANCIER, a machine uſed in the ſtriking of coins, me- 
dals, counters, and the like. See COINAGE. 


fiſh, belonging to the claſs of multivalves, approaching to the 

ſhape of an acorn (B4xayes), and uſually growing to the 

ſhells of the larger fort of ſea ſhell-hſh ; they are com- 
monly called in Engliſh, centre ſhells. See the figure in 
Table of Shells, N“ 26. 
It is a very common error to miſtake the names of the mul- 
tivalve ſhells, ſo far, as to confound the balani and conche 
anatiſeræ, as they are called, together ; though they be ex- 
tremely difterent. 
The balant are found affixed in cluſters to a thouſand dif- 
ferent ſubmarine things; ſuch as the harder ſea-plants, all 
ſorts of teſtaceous, and cruſtaceous ſea-animals, rocks, and 
timber. They may be arranged under the two ſubdiſtinc- 
tionsof wideand narrow-mouthed, including ſeveral ** | 
The ſmall fiſh which nature has covered with this ſhell, is 
of a very admirable ſtructure. Lewenhoek acknowledges, 
that he never met with any animal, in which ſo many ob- 
jects of wonder lay open to the naked eye as in this. It has 
twelve legs or arms which are crooked, and garniſhed 
with a great number of hairs : theſe twelve they elevate 
on all occaſions z and, beſide theſe, they have eight others, 
which ate much ſmaller, and ſtand lower. Their body is, 
in all reſpects, like that of the concha anatifera. It is car- 
tilaginous, and mucous, and of an ill taſte. The ſhell 
ſhapes itſelf, at the baſe, to the figure of the ſurface of 
whatever it grows to, and ſticks very firmly to it. 
The balanus, in the Linnæan ſyſtem, isaſpecies of the LEPAS. 

BALANT TES, in Natural Hiſlory, a name given by the an- 
cients to a ſtone, ſeeming to have been one of the ſemipel- 
lucid gems. They deſcribe two ſpecies of it; the one of 
which was yellow, and the other green, but each having 
veins of a flame colour. Their deſcriptions are too ſhort 
for us to be able to aſcertain, what ſtones, among thoſe 
known at this time, they meant. 

Some think the balanites to have been the lapis Judaicus, on 
account of its acorn-like figure and fize, Plin. Nat. Hiſt. 
lib. xxxvii. cap. 10. Ed. Hardouin. 

BALANUS, gave, or GLANS, is ſometimes uſed by ana- 
tomiſts for the nut of the yard. Sometimes alſo the cli- 
toris is ſo called. 

BALANUS is allo ſometimes uſed for a $SUPPOSITORY. 

BaLanus MyREPSICA, in the Materia Medica, the oily 
acorn. The whole nut is of a purging quality; and the 
dry preſſing or powder after the oil is taken out, is of a 
cleanſing and drying nature. 

BALASS, or BALLAs, a precious ſtone, of the ruby kind; 
whence it is alſo denominated ballas-ruby. 

BALATTTI, in Natural Hiftery, a name given by the peo- 
ple of the Philippine iſlands to a ſpecies of bird, by the 
flight of which they divine the event of things. 

BALAUSTINES, BaLausTIaA, from Baxauseor, in Phar- 
macy, the flowers of the wild pomegranate, or malus punica 

ſylveſtris, which are very rough to the tongue and palate, 
and very aſtringent; and on that account are frequently 
uſed in diarrhœas, and other fluxes, hernias, &c. 

BALBUSARDUS, in Zoology, the name uſed by authors 

for the bird called in Engliſh the bald-buzzard. It is of 
the long-winged and hawk kind, and has been deſcribed 
by Aldrovandus, and ſome other authors, under the name 
of the haliætus and morphnus, two kinds of the eagle. 
It frequents the ſhores of ponds and rivers, and ſometimes 
of the ſea, where it preys on fiſh. It builds on the ground 
among reeds, and lays three or four large white eggs, lit- 
tle leſs than hens eggs. ; 

BALCONY, from the French Balcon, in Architeflure. Bal- 
conies are a kind of open galleries without the walls of 
buildings, contrived chiefly for the convenience of looking 
around, ſeeing proceſſions, cavalcades, and the like. 
Where there is but one, it is uſually in the middle of the 
front of the edifice, and level with the firſt floor: ſome- 
times they are made of wood, ſometimes of caſt iron ; the 
former ſurrounded with a rail, or balluſtrade, the latter 
wrought in various figures in demi-relievo. Some are alſo 
made of bar iron, faſhioned in crail-work, or flouriſhes 
of divers fancies. 

BALCONY, in a ſhip, denotes a gallery either covered or 
open, made abaft, either for ornament, or convenience of 
the captain's cabin. 

BALDACANIFER, corruptly alſo written balcanifer, denotes 
a ſtandard-bearer; chictly in the ancient order of knights 
templars. 


form of a canopy, ſupported with columns, and ſerving as 
a crown or covering to an altar. 
The word comes from the Italian baldacchine, which ſigni- 


BAL 


BALDACHIN, or BAL DAK IN, or BALDEKIN, popular. 
DEKIN, in Middle Age Writers, denotes a Aide 
made of gold warp and filk woof, variouſly figured 1 
took the denomination from its being formerly brought 
into theſe countries from Baldacio, or Babylon. 
BALDMONIE, an old Engliſh name for gentian, the 
of which is uſed in medicine ; ſome alls have called th 
meum, or ſpignel, by this name. 
BALDNESS, CaLviTtEs, in Medicine, a falling of the hair 
_eſpecially of that of the ſinciput, without being able t, 
row again; the moiſture of the head, which ſhould feeg 
it, being dried up by ſome diſeaſe, old age, or the im. 
moderate uſe of powder, &c. 
It differs from alopecia, area, ophiafis, and tinea, as theſe all 
ariſe from ſome vice in the nutritious humour; bale; 
from the defect of it. But the diſtinction is not alws 
obſerved by modern phyſicians. hs 
When the eye-lids ſhed their hair, it is called a ptiliſi. 
Among the cauſes of baldneſs, immoderate venery is re- 
puted one of the chief: old age uſually brings it on of 
courſe. Some will have the proximate cauſe of baldneſs to 
be the dryneſs of the brain, and its ſhrinking from the ca. 
nium ; it having been obſerved, that in ba perſons there 
is always a vacuity or empty ſpace between the ſkull and 
the brain. 
Caluus, bald-pate, was a frequent term of reproach among 
the Romans; among whom this defect was in great dit. 
credit. Hence divers arts to conceal it, as falſe hair, a ga- 
lericulus contrived on purpoſe. 
The later Romans, however, ſeem to have been reconciled 
to baldneſs ; for we find among them a kind of officers, or 
ſervants, called g/abratores, or glabrarii, whoſe buſineſs was 
to take off the hair from all parts, even from the head. 
In an ancient inſcription, there is mention of one Dio- 
phantus, TI. CASAR1S. ORNATOR. GLABR. that is, orng- 
tor glabrarius. See ALOPECIA. | 
BALDWIN'S phoſphorus. See PHosPHoRUs. 
BALE, in Commerce, a term denoting a quantity of merchan- 
diſe wrapped or packed up in cloth, and corded round 
very tight, after 2 been well ſecured with hay ot 
ſtraw, to keep it from breaking, or to preſerve it from 
the weather. Moſt of the merchandiſe, capable of 
this kind of package, that are ſent to fairs, or intended 
for exportation, ought to be in bales; and too much care 
cannot be taken in packing them, to ſecure them from 
damage. 
To ſell goods in the bale is to ſell them in the lump, on 
ſhewing a ſpecimen, without unpacking, or taking off the 
cordage. Thus it is the Eaſt India company ſell their lal- 
oods. | 
ba E-goods, in the Eaſt India Trade, the bulky goods, as ſalt- 
petre, pepper, red- earth, tea, &c. 
The bale-goods ſtand oppoſed to piece-goods. 
BALEs of camelet, at Smyrna, are called fables, on account of 
their flat ſquare figure. 
A bale of cotton-yarn is from three to four hundred weight: 
of raw-filk, it is from one to four hundred; of lockram ot 
dowlas, either three, three and a half, or four pieces, &c. 
BALE of paper denotes a certain number of reams packed to- 
ether in a bundle. 
'There are bales of more and fewer reams. Thoſe ſent from 
Marſeilles to Conſtantinople uſually contain twelve reams. 
A bale or ballon of crown paper, manufactured in ſome 
parts of Provence, conſiſts of fourteen reams, and is fold 
in the Levant for Venice paper. 7, 
BALE of dice, denotes a little packet, or paper, containing 
\ ſome dozens of dice for playing with. . 
BALENGER, BALENGARIA, in 222 Age Writers, a kindof 
veſlel of war, but what in particular ſeems not well known. 
Blount ſays, that by the ſtat. 28 Hen. VI. cap. 5 balenger 
ſeems to have been a kind of barge. ; 
BALESTRA, in Zoology, a name by which Salvian and ſome 
other authors have called the fiſh more uſually known by 
the name of CAPRISCUs, 
BALISTA. Sec BALLISTA. : 1 
BALIS TES, in Zoology, a genus of the ſwimming amp" 
bia, comprehending eight ſpecies. le of 
BALIVIS, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by the peoP w 
the Philippine iſlands to the common duck of that P 
of the world; this is ſomewhat ſmaller than our wild-duck, 
and much more beautifully coloured. 3 
BALIVO amevends, a writ to remove a bailiff from his 0% 
for want of ſufficient land in the bailiwick. far 
BALKS, in Agriculture, are ridges or banks between tas a 
rows, or pieces of arable land: the word is ſomeumes 1 
uſed for the poles or rafters over out-houſes or barns 140 
among bricklayers for great beams, ſuch as are ue 
making ſcaffolds. : brought! 
BaLiKks, among Builders, large pieces of timber, 
from abroad in floats. _ 
BALKs are a ſort of beams imported, from five to 
inches ſquare. ; joht inch 
The greater balls are accounted timber, if above cig ls 
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BAL 


rts of England, balk, or bawk, denotes the ſum- 


f a building. | 
B 3 7 4 alſo denote poles laid over a ſtable, or 


other buildings for the roof. 


BALL gives the denomination to a ſpecies of game or ſport 
frequent * the ancients. ; 
The Romans had four kinds of pile, or balls; the firſt 
called trigen, or tr igonalts, becauſe the three gameſters 
at it were placed in a triangle: theſe caught and toſſed the 
ball, taking great care not to let it fall to the ground. 
The ſecond called fo/lis, made of leather, blown up like 
our foot-balls : the largeſt ſort of theſe were ſtruck with 
the arm, the ſmaller with the fiſt : the former ſcem to 
have been diſtinguiſhed by the appellation paganica, as be- 
ing much uſed in country villages: the fourth was the har- 

J, a kind of ſmall ball, ſo called, becauſe the gameſters 

endeavoured to ſnatch it from each other. 
Galen has an entire treatiſe on the exerciſe of the Her 


Ba bi, pila, is alſo the denomination of a form of medicines. 
We meet with balls for the tooth ach; ſpitting bal, uſed 
to promote a diſcharge of ſaliva, &c. Was 

BALL is alſo uſed in Cornwall, &c. for a tin-mine. 

In this ſenſe, Godolphin's ball is ſaid to be the moſt fa- 
mous of all the ba/ls or mines in Cornwall, for quantity of 
metal. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 138, p. 951: 

BALL is alſo uſed, in a well-known ſenſe, for an aſſembly of 
both ſexes, who dance to the ſound of inſtruments. 

Balls, in Architecture, are repreſented at C, is. 40. (Tab. 
Arehit.) and are uſed for ſupporting attic pedeſtals. 

BaLLs, billiard, are ivory-balls uſed in the game of billiards. 
Moxon deſcribes the method of turning hollow ivory balls, 
one within another. Mechan. Exerc. p. 219. 

BaLLs, in Brewing. They are cither brown or pale, and 
uſed to fine, feed, preſerve, and colour MAL T-drinks, 
wines, and cyders. See the compoſition of them deſcribed 
under BREWING. | 

Balls, chewing, are theſe which the horſe is to keep champ- 
ing or maſticating in his mouth, a conſiderable time, with- 
out ſwallowing. Theſe are chiefly uſed for loſt appetite 
a thing very incidental to horſes. |, 
They are uſually made of afſa-fetida, liver of antimony, 
juniper, bay-wood, and pellitory of Spain, beaten and in- 
corporated into a maſs with verjuice. The method of ad- 
miniſtration is to wrap one of the balls in a linen cloth, 
and having a ſtring faſtened to it, make the horſe chew it 
two or three hours at a time. 

BaLLs, cry/talline. There are two ſorts of foſſile bodies men- 

tioned in authors by this name, and diſtinguiſhed into the 
echinated, and concave. 
The firſt are roundiſh nodules of ſtrong matter, covered 
over with points of cryſtal z and the other, flints and other 
ſtones, having cavities in their middles, which are lined, 
or eruſted over with theſe cryſtals. 

BALL of the et of 4 dog, is the prominent part of the mid- 
dle of the foot, called by Latin writers of the middle age, 


pelotu, which is to be taken away in EXPEDITATION. | 


Du-Cange Gloſſ. Lat. 

BalLs, in Electricity. Mr. Canton's balls are two pieces of 
cork, or pith of elder, nicely turned in a lathe, to the ſize 
of a ſmall pea, and ſuſpended by fine linen threads; in- 
tended as ELECTROMETERS, and of excellent uſe to diſ- 
cover ſmall degrees of electricity, to obſerve the changes of 
it from poſitive to negative, and vice verſa ; and to eſtimate 
the force of a ſhock before the diſcharge, ſo that the ope- 
rator thall always be able to tell very nearly before the 
diſcharge, by knowing how high he has charged his jars, 
what the exploſion will be. Dr. Prieſtley's Hiſt. of Elect. 
3d edit. 8vo. vol. ii. p. 101. 

Arts, fire, are bags of canvas filled with gunpowder, ſul- 
ur, ſalt-petre, pitch, &c. to be thrown by the ſoldiers, 
or out of mortars, in order to fire houſes, incommode 
trenches, advanced poſts, or the like. 
. © Greeks had divers kinds of fire-balls, made of wood, 
—_— a foot, oreven a cubit long ; their heads being 
— with ſpikes of iron, beneath which were hemp, 
OY and other combuſtibles, which being ſet on fire, 
ere caſt among the enemy. 
of (.2"<parations of fire-balls, among the moderns, conſiſts 
ob, 8 operations, viz. making the bag, preparing the 
The mon, tying, and laſtly dipping the ball. 
; aps for this purpoſe are either oval or round. 
compolition wherewith fire-balls are filled, is various. 


2 = ounds of meal gun-powder, add two of ſaltpetre, 


ulphur, and one of colophony : f d 
0 , of colophony : or, -to ſix pounds 
of — » add four of ſaltpetre, four of ſulphur, one 
cam ered glaſs, half a pound of antimony, as much 


Vor. L N u. of ſal ammoniac, and four of com- 


| 
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mon ſalt, all pulverized. Sometimes they even fill fires 
balls with hand granados. 

For tying the fire-balls, they prepare two iron rings, one 
fitted around the aperture, where the ball is to be lighted, 
the other near its baſe. A cord is tied to theſe rings, in 
ſuch manner as that the ſeveral turns repreſent ſemicircles, 
or meridians of the ſphere, cutting the globe through the 


poles : over the cords, extended according to the length 


of the ball, others are tied, cutting the former at right an- 
gles, and parallel to each other, making a knot at each in- 
terſeCtion. Laſtly, putting in a leaden bullet, the reſt of 
the ſpace is filled with tow or paper. Thus completed, 
the fire-ball remains to be dipped in a compoſition of 
melted pitch, colophony, and linſeed-oil, or oil of tur- 
pentine ; after dipping, they cover it round with tow, and 
dip again, till it be brought to the juſt diameter required. 


BaLLs of fire in the air, ate meteors ſometimes ſeen paſſing 
over countries, and computed by philoſophers to be often, 


at leaſt, thirty miles high. They ſometimes burſt at that 
height; and though the air muſt be exceeding rare there, 
yet the exploſion is heard at that diſtance, and for ſe- 
venty miles round on the ſurface of the earth, &c. Does 
not this look as if a rare atmoſphere, almoſt a vacuum, 
was no bad conductor of found ? Dr. Franklin's Works, 


p. 437. 
BALLs, glaſs. See GLass-balls, 
BALLs. Zoologi/ts ſpeak of a ſort of balls of hair covered over 


with a ſmooth, ſhining coat, or ſhell, found in the ſto- 
machs of oxen, cows, calves, horſes, ſheep, and goats, 
particularly the chamois, or rupicapra. See AGAGRO- 
PILUE, 

Some alſo have been ſound in the «terns, and ovaries of fe- 
males. Sir Hans Sloan gives the hiſtory of a ball found in 
the inteſtines of a man, much afflicted with the colic, fix 
inches in circumference, of a ſpungy ſubſtance, and which 
when viewed with a microſcope, appeared made up of 
ſmall tranſparent hairs or fibres, wrought together like the 
tophus bovinus in the middle was a common plum-ftone, 
which made, as it were, the core or nucleus, around which 
the fibrous matter had gathered fratum ſuper ſiratum. Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne 309. p. 2387. Sloan, in Phil. 'Tranf. Ne 282. 
p- 1283, ſeq. See HAIR. 

Others have been found with plum-ſtones, and cherry- 
ſtones, in the centers. Bezoars have uſually fone feed for 
a nucleus. The origin and formation of theſe balls is con- 
teſted. Bartholin, and after him Dr. Plott, and others, 
attribute them to the creatures licking themſelves, and 
ſwallowing the hair, which being elaborated in the reticu- 
lum, become compacted together much after the manner 
that the wool of a hat is by the hand of the workman 
and lying long in the ſtomach, have a thick tough coat, 
ſuperinduced by the plenty of ſlime it there meets with. 
Plott, I. c. 5 71. 

The Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris ſubſtitute another 
origin. In diſſecting a chamois, a ball was found in the 
third ventricle, which did not ſeem compoſed of hair, but 
of woody fibres, as appeared from their inequality, which 
were neither uniform in figure nor ſize, as hairs are. Add, 
that the like ball are found in horſes, which are not ani- 
mals that lick themſelves, and where of conſequence they 
muſt be formed of ſomething elſe than hair. Hence the 
generality of naturaliſts, particularly Gefner and Camera- 
rius, take theſe balls to be formed of the reſidue of the 
plants, which the animals have eaten, the harder fibres 
whereof remain e Thoſe of the rupicapra, in 


particular, are ſuppoſed to be the fibres of the plant dore- 


nicum, reputed by ſome a ſpecies of AconITE, Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne 189, p. 373- 


BALLSs, or BaLLETSs, in Heraldry, make a frequent bearing 


in coats of arms, though never ſo called; but having ac- 
cording to their ſeveral colours ſeveral names; as beſants, 
when the colour is er; plates when argent; hurts when 
azure; torteaux when gules; pomets when vert; pellets or 
agreſſes when ſable ;, golpes when purple; orenges when tanne ; 


and guzes when ſanguine. 


BALL, Hero's, pila Heroms, is a kind of artificial fountain, 


wherein the water is made to ſpout out of a hollow ball, 
or globe. 


It takes the denomination from the inventor Hero of Alex- 


andria, who has left the deſcription of it in his Spiritalia. 
Sce FOUNTAIN, 


BALLs, horſe, among Farriers, a kind of cordial medicines, 


adminiſtered in form of balls, ſuppoſed of great virtue for 
feeding and ſtrengthening ſound, as well as healing and 
raiſing unſound horſes. 


BALLs, Markham's horſe, are a preparation of aniſe-ſeeds, car- 


thamus, elecampane, and other ingredients, wrought into 
a ſtiff paſte, and thence formed into balls. They are cleanſ- 
ing and emollient, efficacious in colds, ſurfeits, and hard 
labour, and eſpecially uſeful where any of the chief viſcera 
are decayed : nothing raiſes 2 lean jade ſo ſoon, being 
partly food, oy phyſic. 
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BALANCERS, in Natural Hiſtory, are two ſmall oblong 
bodies, placed under the wings of the two-winged flies, 
and, in — meaſure, ſupplying the office of the two other 
wings, which thoſe of the four-winged claſs are poſ- 
ſeſſed of. | 

BALANCIER, a machine uſed in the ſtriking of coins, me- 
dals, counters, and the like. See CoOINAGE. 

BALANI, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus of ſhell- 
fiſh, belonging to the claſs of multivalves, approaching to the 
ſhape of an acorn (Þ4>ayes), and uſually growing to the 
ſhells of the larger fort of ſea ſhell-6ſh : they are com- 
monly called in Engliſh, centre ſhells. See the figure in 
Table of Shells, Ne 26. 
It is a very common error to miſtake the names of the mul- 
tivalve ſhells, ſo far, as to confound the ba/ani and conche 
anatiſeræ, as they are called, together; though they be ex- 
tremely difterent. 

The balani are found affixed in cluſters to a thouſand dif- 
ferent ſubmarine things; ſuch as the harder ſea-plants, all 
ſorts of teſtaceous, and cruſtaceous ſea-animals, rocks, and 
timber. They may be arranged under the two ſubdiſtinc- 
tions of wide and narrow-mouthed, including ſeveral EET 
The ſmall fiſh which nature has covered with this ſhell, is 
of a very admirable ſtructure. Lewenhoek acknowledges, 
that he never met with any animal, in which ſo many ob- 
jects of wonder lay open to the naked eye as in this. It has 
twelve legs or arms which are crooked, and garniſhed 
with a great number of hairs : theſe twelve they elevate 
on all occaſions z and, beſide theſe, they have eight others, 
which are much ſmaller, and ſtand lower. Their body is, 
in all reſpects, like that of the concha anatifera. It is car- 
tilaginous, and mucous, and of an ill taſte. The ſhell 
ſhapes itſelf, at the baſe, to the figure of the ſurface of 
whatever it grows to, and ſticks very firmly to it. 

The balanus, inthe Linnæan ſyſtem, is aſpecies of the LEPAs. 

BALANTTES, in Natural Hi/tory, a name given by the an- 
cients to a ſtone, ſeeming to have been one of the ſemipel- 
lucid gems. They deſcribe two ſpecies of it; the one of 
which was yellow, and the other green, but each having 
veins of a flame colour. Their deſcriptions are too ſhort 
for us to be able to aſcertain, what ſtones, among thoſe 
known at this time, they meant. 

Some think the balanites to have been the lapis Judaicus, on 
account of its acorn-like figure and fize. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. 
lib. xxxvii. cap. 10. Ed. Hardouin. 

BALANUS, Bzazycs, or GLANS, is ſometimes uſed by ana- 
tomiſts for the nut of the yard. Sometimes alſo the cli- 
toris is ſo called. 

BALANUS is alſo ſometimes uſed for a $SUPPOSITORY. 

BALAxUS MyREPSICA, in the Materia Medica, the oily 
acorn. The whole nut is of a purging quality; and the 
dry preſſing or powder after the oil is taken out, is of a 
cleanſing and drying nature. 

BALASS, or BALLAs, a precious ſtone, of the ruby kind; 
whence it is alſo denominated ballas-ruby. 

BALATTITI, in Natural Hiftery, a name given by the peo- 
ple of the Philippine iſlands to a ſpecies of bird, by the 
flight of which they divine the event of things. 

BALAUSTINES, BaLausTIa, from gax abs tte, in Phar- 
macy, the flowers of the wild pomegranate, or malus punica 

ſybveftris, which are very rough to the tongue and palate, 
and very aſtringent; and on that account are frequently 
uſed in diarrhœas, and other fluxes, hernias, &c. 

BALBUSARDUS, in Zoology, the name uſed by authors 
for the bird called in Engliſh the bald-buzzard. It is of 
the long-winged and hawk kind, and has been deſcribed 
by Aldrovandus, and ſome other authors, under the name 
of the halietus and morphnus, two kinds of the eagle. 
It frequents the ſhores of ponds and rivers, and ſometimes 
of the ſea, where it preys on fiſh. It builds on the ground 
among reeds, and lays three or four large white eggs, lit- 
tle leſs than hens eggs. 

BALCONY, from the French balcen, in Architeflure. Bal- 
conies are a kind of open galleries without the walls of 
buildings, contrived chiefly for the convenience of looking 
around, ſeeing proceſſions, cavalcades, and the like. 
Where there is but one, it is uſually in the middle of the 
front of the edifice, and level with the firſt floor : ſome- 
times they are made of wood, ſometimes of caſt iron; the 
former ſurrounded with a rail, or balluſtrade, the latter 
wrought in various figures in demi-relieve. Some are alſo 
made of bar iron, faſhioned in crail-work, or flouriſhes 
of divers fancies. 

BALCONY, in a ſhip, denotes a gallery either covered or 
open, made abaſt, either for ornament, or convenience of 
the captain's cabin. 

BALDACANIFER, corruptly alſo written balcanifer, denotes 
a ſtandard-bearer; chictly in the ancient order of knights 

_ __templars. 
BALDACHIN, or Bal DAduix, a piece of architecture in 

form of a canopy, ſupported with columns, and ſerving as 
a crown or Covering to an altar, 


The word comes from the Italian baldacchins, which ſigni- 
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BALDACHIN, or BAL DAK IN, or BALDEKIN, populas1; 
DEKIN, in Middle Age Writers, denotes a adh king 2 —4 
made of gold warp and filk woof, variouſly Se ! 
took the denomination from its being formerly bry 
into theſe countries from Baldacio, or abylon. "ought 
BALDMONIE, an old Engliſh name for ntian, the 
of which is uſed in medicine ; ſome alſo have called th. 
meum, or ſpignel, by this name. 
BALDNESS, CaLviTes, in Medicine, a falling of the hair 
_eſpecially of that of the ſinciput, without being able 10 
row again z the moiſture of the head; which ſhould feed 
it, being dried up by ſome diſeaſe, old age, or the in. 
moderate uſe of powder, &c. 
It differs from alopecia, area, ophiafis, and tinea, as theſe al 
ariſe from ſome vice in the nutritious humour; baldnſ, 
from the defect of it. But the diſtinction is not alu 
obſerved by modern phyſicians. hs 
When the eye-lids ſhed their hair, it is called a prilsfi, 
Among the cauſes of baldneſs, immoderate venery is re. 
puted one of the chief: old age uſually brings it on of 
courſe. Some will have the proximate cauſe of bali to 
be the dryneſs of the brain, and its ſhrinking from the 4. 
nium; it having been obſerved, that in bald perſons there 
is always a vacuity or empty ſpace between the ſkull and 
the brain, 
Calvus, bald-pate, was a frequent term of reproach amon 
the Romans; among whom this defect was in great we 
credit. Hence divers arts to conceal it, as falſe hair, a ga. 
lericulus contrived on purpoſe. | 
The later Romans, however, ſeem to have been reconciled 
to baldneſs ; for we find among them a kind of officers, or 
ſervants, called g/abratores, or glabrarii, whoſe buſineſs was 
to take off the hair from all parts, even from the head. 
In an ancient inſcription, there is mention of one Dio- 
phantus, TI. CAXSAR1S. ORNATOR. GLABR. that is, orn- 
tor glabrarius. See ALOPECIA. 
BALDWIN'S phoſphorus. See PHosPHoRUs. 
BALE, in Commerce, a term denoting a quantity of merchan- 
diſe wrapped or packed up in cloth, and corded round 
very agb, after — been well ſecured with hay ot 
ſtraw, to keep it from breaking, or to preſerve it from 
the weather. Moſt of the merchandiſe, capable of 
this kind of package, that are ſent to fairs, or intended 
for exportation, ought to be in balesz and too much care 
cannot be taken in packing them, to ſecure them from 
damage. 
To ſell goods in the bale is to ſell them in the lump, on 
ſhewing a ſpecimen, without unpacking, or taking off the 
cordage. 'Thus it is the Eaſt India company ſell their bal- 


oods. | 
Bas E- goodi, in the Eaſt India Trade, the bulky goods, as ſalts 
— pepper, red-carth, tea, &c. 
e bale-goods ſtand oppoſed to piece-goods. 
BAaLEs of camelet, at Smyrna, are called tables, on account of 
their flat ſquare figure. 
A bale of cotton-yarn is from three to ſour hundred weight: 
of raw-filk, it is from one to four hundred; of lockramor 
dowlas, either three, three and a half, or four pieces, &c. 
BALE of paper denotes a certain number of reams packed to- 
ether in a bundle. 
'There are bales of more and fewer reams. Thoſe ſent from 
Marſcilles to Conſtantinople uſually contain twelve reams. 
A bale or ballon of crown paper, manufactured in ſome 
arts of Provence, conſiſts of fourteen reams, and is fold 
in the Levant for Venice paper. fs. 
BALE of dice, denotes a little packet, or paper, containing 
\ ſome dozens of dice for playing with. 
BALENGER, BaLExGAR1A, in Middle Age Iriters, a kind ot 
veſſel of war, but what in particular ſeems not well known. 
Blount ſays, that by the ſtat. 28 Hen. VI. cap. 5 balenger 
ſeems to have been a kind of barge. 
BALESTRA, in Zoology, a name by which Salvian and ſome 
other authors have called the fiſh more uſually known by 
the name of CAPRISCUS, 
BALISTA. See BALLISTA. | 1 
BALIS TES, in Zoology, a genus of the ſwimming amp" 
bia, comprehending eight ſpecies. le of 
BALIVIS, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by the peop fo 
the Philippine iſlands to the common duck of that P? 
of the world; this is ſomewhat ſmaller than our wild-duck, 
and much more beautifully coloured. i 
BALIVO amovends, a writ to remove a bailiff from bis 0G 
for want of ſufficient land in the bailiwick. far 
BALKS, in Agriculture, are ridges or banks between tuo tf 
rows, or pieces of arable land : the word is fame 
uſed for the poles or rafters over out-houſes or barns3 1 
among bricklayers for great beams, ſuch as are ule 
making ſcaffolds, f brougt! 
BaLKks, among Builders, large pieces of timber, bie 
from abroad in floats. tele 
BAL ks are a ſort of beams imported, from five to 
inches 


inches ſquare. ; - ht 
The greater balls are accounted timber, if above cigut e 1, 
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In ſome parts of England, balk, or bawk, denotes the ſum- 
mer-beam of a building. | : 

Bals, or hawks, alſo denote poles laid over a ſtable, or 
— building, for the roof. ; 
ALKERS, in the Fiſhery, perſons placed on rocks, and emi- 

a ces at ſea, to ſpy the herring droves, and give notice 
the 6ſhermen by waving boughs, what way they go, 
and where they may be found. 1 Stat. Jac. I. cap. 23. 

BALL gives the denomination to a ſpecies of game or iport 
frequent among the ancients. 
The Romans had four kinds of pile, or balls; the firſt 
called trigon, or trigonalis, becauſe the three gameſters 
t it were placed in a triangle: theſe caught and toſſed the 
bal taking great care not to let it fall to the ground. 
The ſecond called follis, made of leather, blown up like 
our foot-balls : the largeſt ſort of theſe were ſtruck with 
the arm, the ſmaller with the fiſt : the former ſeem to 
have been diſtinguiſhed by the appellation paganica, as be- 
ing much aſed in country villages: the fourth was the har- 

„a kind of ſmall ball, fo called, becauſe the gameſters 
endeavoured to ſnatch it from each other. 
Galen has an entire treatiſe on the exerciſe of the Her 


BaLL, pila, is alſo the denomination of a form of medicines. 
We meet with balls for the tooth ach; ſpitting hal, uſed 
to promote a diſcharge of ſaliva, e. 

BaLL is alſo uſed in Cornwall, &c. for a tin-mine. 
In this ſenſe, Godolphin's ball is ſaid to be the moſt fa- 
mous of all the balls or mines in Cornwall, for quantity of 
metal. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 138, p. 951. 

BALL is alſo uſed, in a well-known ſenſe, for an aſſembly of 
both ſexes, who dance to the ſound of inſtruments. 

Bails, in Architecture, are repreſented at C, fig. 40. (Tab. 
Arcbit.) and are uſed for ſupporting attic pedeſtals. 

Balls, billiard, are ivory-balls uſed in the game of billiards. 
Moxon deſcribes the method of turning hollow ivory 6alls, 
one within another. Mechan. Exerc. p. 219. 

Balls, in Brewing. They are either brown or pale, and 
uſed to fine, feed, preſerve, and colour MAL T-drinks, 
wines, and cyders. See the compoſition of them deſcribed 
under BREWING. 

Balls, chewing, are theſe which the horſe is to keep champ- 
ing or maſticating in his mouth, a conſiderable time, with- 
out ſwallowing. Theſe are chiefly uſed for loſt appetite ; 
a thing very incidental to horſes. | 
They are x x made of 11675 etida, liver of antimony, 
juniper, bay-wood, and pellitory of Spain, beaten and in- 
corporated into a maſs with verjuice. The method of ad- 
miniſtration is to wrap one of the balls in a linen cloth, 
and having a ſtring faſtened to it, make the horſe chew it 
two or three hours at a time. 

BaLLs, cry/talline, There are two ſorts of foſſile bodies men- 
tioned in authors by this name, and diſtinguiſhed into the 
echinated, and concave. | 
The firſt are roundiſh nodules of ſtrong matter, covered 
over with points of cryſtal z and the other, flints and other 
ſtones, having cavities in their middles, which are lined, 
or crulted over with theſe cryſtals. 

BALL of the foot of a dog, is the prominent part of the mid- 
dle of the foot, called by Latin writers of the middle age, 
priota, which is to be taken away in EXPEDITATION. | 
Du-Cange Glofl. Lat. 

BalLs, in Electricity. Mr. Canton's balls are two pieces of 
cork, or pith of elder, nicely turned in a lathe, to the ſize 
of a \mall pea, and ſuſpended by fine linen threads; in- 
tended as ELECTROMETERS, and of excellent uſe to diſ- 
cover ſmall degrees of electricity, to obſerve the changes of 
it from poſitive to negative, and vice verſa z and to eſtimate 
the force of a ſhock before the diſcharge, ſo that the ope- 
rator ſhall always be able to tell very nearly before the 
Gſcharge, by knowing how high he has charged his jars, 
what the exploſion will be. Dr. Prieſtley's Hiſt. of Elect. 
3d edit. 8vo. vol. ii. p. 101. 
arts, fire, are bags of canvas filled with gunpowder, ſul- 

ur, falt-petre, pitch, &c. to be thrown by the ſoldiers, 
or out of mortars, in order to fire houſes, incommode 
trenches, advanced poſts, or the like. 

© Greeks had divers kinds of fire-balls, made of wood, 
umenmes a foot, or even a cubit long; their heads being 

=_ with ſpikes of iron, beneath which were hemp, 
E and other combuſtibles, which being ſet on fire, 
vie calt among the enemy. 
of (.2<Parations of fire-balh, among the moderns, conſiſts 
ws _ operations, viz. making the bag, preparing the 
3 mon, tying, and laſtly dipping the ball. 
. OW for this purpoſe are either oval or round. 

L dea vpobition wherewith fire-balls are filled, is various. 
_ * _— of meal gun- powder, add two of ſaltpetre, 
of gun ulphur, and one of colophony : or, to ſix pounds 
> tg. add four of ſaltpetre, four of ſulphur, one 
Ke ered glaſs, half a pound of antimony, as much 


* ** = of ſal ammoniac, and four of com- 


BALLS, 2 7. 
BALLs. 


BaLlLs, or BALLETS, in Heraldry, make a frequent bearing 


BALL, Hero's, pila Heronis, is a kind of artificial fountain, 


BALLs, horſe, among Farriers, a kind of cordial medicines, 


BAaLLs, Martham's horſe, are a preparation of aniſe-ſeeds, car- 


| 


BAL. 


mon ſalt, all pulverized. Sometimes they even fill fires 
balls with hand granados. 

For tying the fire-balls, they prepare two iron rings, one 
fitted around the aperture, where the ball is to be lighted, 
the other near its baſe. A cord is tied to theſe rings, in 
ſuch manner as that the ſeveral turns repreſent ſemicircles, 
or meridians of the ſphere, cutting the globe through the 
poles: over the cords, extended according to the length 
of the ball, others are tied, cutting the former at right an- 
gles, and parallel to each other, making a knot at each in- 
terſection. Laſtly, putting in a leaden bullet, the reſt of 
the ſpace is filled with tow or paper. Thus completed, 
the e bal remains to be dipped in a compoſition of 
melted pitch, colophony, and linſeed-oil, or oil of tur- 
pentine ; after dipping, they cover it round with tow, and 
dip again, till it be brought to the juſt diameter required. 


BaLLs of fire in the air, ate meteors ſometimes ſeen paſſing 


over countries, and computed by philoſophers to be often, 
at leaſt, thirty miles high. They ſometimes burſt at that 
height; and though the air muſt be exceeding rare there, 
yet the exploſion is heard at that diſtance, and for ſe- 
venty miles round on the ſurface of the earth, &c. Does 
not this look as if a rare atmoſphere, almoſt a vacuum, 
was no bad conductor of found ? Dr. Franklin's Works, 
zo laſs. See GL ass-balls. 
oologi/ts ſpeak of a fort of balls of hair covered over 
with a ſmooth, ſhining coat, or ſhell, found in the ſto- 
machs of oxen, cows, calves, horſes, ſheep, and goats, 
particularly the chamois, or rupicapra. See AG aGR0- 
PILUS, 
Some alſo have been ſound in the uterus, and ovaries of fe- 
males. Sir Hans Sloan gives the hiſtory of a ball found in 
the inteſtines of a man, much afflited with the colic, fix 
inches in circumference, of a ſpungy ſubſtance, and which 
when viewed with a microſcope, appeared made up of 
ſmall tranſparent hairs or fibres, wrought together like the 
tophus bovinus in the middle was a common plum-ftone, 
which made, as it were, the core or nucleus, around which 
the fibrous matter had gathered flratum ſuper ſiratum. Phil. 
Tranf. Ne 309. p. 2387. Sloan, in Phil. Tranf. Ne 282. 
p- 1283, ſeq. See HAIR. 
Others have been found with plum-ſtones, and cherry- 
ſtones, in the centers. Bezoars he uſually ſome feed for 
a nucleus. The origin and formation of theſe balls is con- 
teſted. Bartholin, and after him Dr. Plott, and others, 
attribute them to the creatures licking themſelves, and 
ſwallowing the hair, which being elaborated in the reticu- 
lum, become compacted together much after the manner 
that the wool of a hat is by the hand of the workman 
and lying long in the ſtomach, have a thick tough coat, 
ſuperinduced by the plenty of ſlime it there meets with. 
Plott, I. c. 5 71. 
The Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris ſubſtitute another 
origin. In diſſecting a chamois, a bal! was found in the 
third ventricle, which did not ſeem compoſed of hair, but 
of woody fibres, as appeared from their inequality, which 
were neither uniform in figure nor ſize, as hairs are. Add, 
that the like balls are found in horſes, which are not ani- 
mals that lick themſelves, and where of conſequence they 
muſt be formed of ſomething elſe than hair. Hence the 
generality of naturaliſts, particularly Gefner and Camera- 
rius, take theſe balls to be formed of the reſidue of the 
plants, which the animals have eaten, the harder fibres 
whereof remain undigeſted. Thoſe of the rupicapra, in 
particular, are ſuppoſed to be the fibres of the plant dore- 
nicum, reputed by ſome a ſpecies of Acowmirg. Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne 189, p. 373- 


in coats of arms, though never ſo called; but having ac- 
cording to their ſeveral colours ſeveral names; as beſants, 
when the colour is er; plates when argent; hurts when 
azure; torteaux when gules ; pomeis when vert; pellets or 


agreſſes when ſable ; golpes when purple; orenges when tanne; 
and guzes when ſanguine. 


wherein the water is made to ſpout out of a hollow ball, 
or globe. ; 
It takes the denomination from the inventor Hero of Alex- 


andria, who has left the deſcription of it in his Spiritalia. 
Sce FOUNTAIN. 


adminiſtered in form of balls, ſuppoſed of great virtue for 


feeding and ſtrengthening ſound, as well as healing and 
raiſing unſound horſes. | 


thamus, elecampane, and other ingredients, wrought into 
a ſtiff paſte, and thence formed into balls. They are cleanſ- 
ing and emollient, efficacious in colds, ſurfeits, and hard 
labour, and eſpecially uſeful where any of the chief viſcera 
are decayed : nothing raiſes a lean jade fo ſoon, being 
partly food, partly phyſic. 

5 C BALLg 


BALLs, land, thoſe which being thrown out of a mortar, 
fall to the ground, burn and burſt there. Ihe ingredients 
are much he ſame as in the water balls, only the ſpeciſic 
gravity is not attended to. 

BaLLs, /ight, are ſuch as diffuſe an intenſe light around; or 


they are balls which being caſt out of a mortar, or the 
hand, burn for ſome time and illuminate the adjacent 


arts. 
Thoſe for the hand are made of ground powder, falt- 
petre, brimſtone, camphor, and borax, all ſprinkled with 
oil, and mouldered into a maſs with ſuet, common and 
Greek pitch, to the ſize of an ordinary granado: this is 
wrapped up in tow, with a ſheet of ſtrong paper over it. 
To fire it, a hole is made into it with a bodkin, into 
which is put ſome priming, that will burn flow. Its uſe 
is to be caſt into any works that are to be diſcovered in the 
night time. 
For the larger light balls, or thoſe to be thrown to a greater 
diſtance, they are prepared by melting equal quantities of 
ſulphur, turpentine, and pitch; and by dipping in this 
compoſition an earthen, or ſtone hl, of a diameter much 
leſs than that of the mortar out of which the fire-ball is 
to be caſt: then rolling it in gun-powder, and covering 
it round with gauſe, the dipping is repeated till it comes 
to fit the cavity of the mortar : laſtly, it is ſprinkled a- 
round with gun- powder. This being once kindled, will 
ſtrongly illuminate all round the place where it is thrown, 
and give opportunity for examining the ſtate and condi- 
tion thereof. 

BaLLs, martial, in Chemiflry, a mixture of filings of iron, 
and cream of tartar, formed into a ſolid conſiſtence, and 
the form of a ball, uſed to impregnate water, or other li- 
_w with iron, diſſolved by the tartareous acid. 

ey are of the ſame nature as the TINCTURE of Mars 
tartariſed; and therefore theſe preparations may be ſubſti- 
tuted for each other. 
To make martial balls, take one part of filings of iron, and 
two parts of powdered cream of tartar; mix them well 
together, and put them into an earthen or iron veſſel with 
ſome water ; ſtir the mixture from time to time, till it be- 
comes almoſt dry; add more water, and ſtir it as before, 
till it acquires, when nearly dry, ſomewhat of the con- 
ſiſtence and tenacity of ſoftened roſin; then it is rolled 
into the form of a ball, generally kept tied up in a rag, and 
when it is uſed, infuſed into water, till it gives ſome co- 
lour to that liquid. Mac. Chem. Dict. Eng. Ed. 

PaLLs, GEAR >. in Chemiftry, an amalgam of mercury and 

_ tin, ſufficiently ſolid to be moulded, and to preferve a 

iven form. 
To make mercurial balls, add mercury to melted tin, and 
ue the fluid maſs irito a round and hollow mould. 
eſe balls are uſed to purify water in which they are 
boiled ; for which purpoſe travellers often carry ſome along 
with them. Macquer. 

BALL, in the Military and Pyrotechnical Arts, is a compoſi- 

ton of divers ingredients, generally of the combultible 
kinds, ſerving to burn and deſtroy, give light, ſmoak, 
ſtench, or the like. 

In this ſenſe, we read of fire-balls, light-bal/s, ſmoak-balls, 
ſtink-balls, ſky-bails, water-balls, land-balls, &c. 

Balls are likewiſe uſed for all ſorts of fire-arms ; thoſe for 
cannon are made of iron, and thoſe for muſquets, &c. 
of lead. 

BALL of a pendulum, the weight at the bottom. In ſhorter 
pendulums; this is called the bob. 


BALL, among Printers, a kind of wooden tunnel ſtuffed with 


wo6l, contained in a cover of ſheep's ſkin, which is nailed 
to the wood; with which the ink is applied on the forms, 
to be wrought off. 5 

The preſſman holding one of theſe balls in either hand, 
firſt daubs them on = ink-block, then working them on 
each other, he applies them afterwards on the forms, 
which retain the ink neceſſary to make an impreſſion. 

BALL, puff. See LYCOPERDON. 

BALI s of filk-worms and ſpiders are little caſes or cones woven 
of filk, wherein thoſe inſects depoſit their eggs. See SILK. 
Spiders are extremely tender of their balls, which they 
carry about with them, adhering to the papillæ about their 
anus. Grew ſpeaks of balls or bags of a ſpecies of filk- 
worms in Virginia, as big as hens eggs, and containing 
each four aureliæ. Phil. Fran. N* 362, p. 1037. 

BaLiLs, , thoſe caſt on high out of mortars, and which, 
when airived at their height, burſt like rockets, and afford 
a ſpectacle of decoration. Sky-balls are made of a wooden 
ſhell, filled with various compoſitions, particularly that of 
the ſtars of rockets. | 
Theſe are ſometimes intermixed with crackers, and other 
combuſtibles, making rains of fire, &c. | ; 

BALLs, ſimoak, or dark, thoſe which fill the air with ſmoak, 
and thus darken a place, to prevent diſcoveries. To pre- 
pare a darkening ball, make an oval, or ſpherical bag; 
melt roſin over the coals, and add an equal part of ſalt- 


BALL-ſcap. 
BALL and ſocket, a machine contrived to give an inſtrume 
1 


BALLs, flint, thoſe which yield a great ſtench where fired 
, 


BALLs, treacle, ſometimes alſo called in a more eſpecial m 


- fennel, liquorice, &c. adding to the whole ſome of the 


BALLs, vegetable, in Natural Hiftory and Botany, a very par- 


BALL-vein, in Mineralogy, a name given by the mivers in 


BALLS, water, thoſe which ſwim, and burn a conſiderable 


BALLs, wool. See Wool. 5 
BALLAD, or BaLLeT, a popular ſong, containing the 1e- 


burthen repeated at the end of each ſtrophe, 25 * 


lection of ballads, on this account. 


; 
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petre not purified, alſo of ſulphur, and a fifth p. 

coal. The whole being well incdepornne. phe chen 
ſhred,. and fill the bag with this compoſition 4 
after the ſame manner as a fire-Ball. . Ep a 
Sce SOAP, 


full play, and motion every wav. 
It conſiſts of a ball or ſphere of braſs, fitted within 
cave ſemi- globe, ſo as to be moveable every way $25 16 
rizontally, vertically, and obliquely. It is carried "hes 
endleſs ſcrew, and is principally ulcd ſor the poſes 
ſurveying inſtruments; to which it is a very WPF nl 
endage. hs 
The ancient balls and ſockets had two concaves, or channel. 
the one for the horizontal, the other for the vertic ＋ 
rection. ras 


to annoy the enemy. 
Their preparation is thus: melt ten pounds of pitch, fx of 
roſin, twenty of ſaltpetre, eight of gun-powder, and * 
of colophony; to theſe add two of charcoal, fix of bort f 
hoofs cut ſmall, three of % fatida, one of ſtinking "wt 
cen, and any other offenſive ingredients. Then proceed 
as in making /meoat and fire-balls. 


BALL, tennis, is a little globe, made and covered with cloth, 


or leather, uſed in playing at the game of tennis, 
* * . an- 
ner, cordial balls, are made of juniper-berries, beaten, 
boiled, 8 and ſtrained; then the liquor boiled up 
a ſecond time to the conſiſtence of broth, and mixed with 
the cordial powder known among farriers, made of aniſe, 


grains of kermes powdered. The maſs being made into 
balls, is commended againſt diſorders of the ſtomach, breaſt, 
wind, & c. and is by ſome called the treacle of the Gere 
mans. 


hn, 
1 


= 


i . . . 


ticular kind of plant of a deep green colour, of an irre- 
gularly ſpherical ſhape, hollow within, and of different 
hzes, from an inch and a half to three inches in diameter, 
It probably belongs to the codrERVA genus, in the class 
of moſles; though Mr. Ray has ranged a fimilar plant 
under the genus of ALCYoNniUM. See Coral. Phil, 
Tranſ. vol. xlvii. art. 83, an. 1752. 


S 


Suſſex to a ſort of iron ore, common there, and wrouglit 
to conſiderable advantage. It yields not any great quantity 
of metal, but what it has runs freely in the fire; it is uſu- 
ally found in looſe maſſes, not in form of ftrata, and is of- 
ten covered with one or more cruſts, It generally con- 
tains ſome, ſparkling particles, and is uſually of a circular 
form, in the perfect maſſes; thickeſt in the middle, and 
Rey thinner as it approaches the ſides. The ores cf 
zuſſex in general are poor, but they require very lit? 
trouble in the working; ſo that a conſiderable proſit is au- 
nually made from them. 
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time in the water, and at length burſt therein. : 
Theſe are made in a wooden ſhell, the cavity of which is 
filled with a compoſition of refined ſaltpetre, ſulphur, lau- 
duſt boiled in water of ſaltpetre, and dried; to which jonc- 
times other ingredients are added, -as iron filings, Greek 
pitch, amber duſt, glaſs powdered, and campiicr. The 
ingredients are to be ground and mixed up, and moiſtencd 
with linſced-oil, nut-oil, olive- oil, hempſced-oil, or petto. 
At the bottom is placed an iron coffin, filled with whole 
gun-powder, that the bal! may at laſt burſt with à ict 
noiſe; and laſtly, the ball is, by the addition of lcad, a 
otherwiſe, made of the ſame ſpecific gravity with we- 
ter. 


cital of ſome action, adventure, or intrigue. 1 
The French confine their ballads to ſtricter terms. Aba 
according to Richelet, is a ſong conſiſting of three ſeropue® 
or ſtanzas, of eight verſes each, beſides a half ih. - 


the whole in rhime, of two, three, or four verics. * 
a4 


the half ſtrophe. cn 
In the old Engliſh verſion of the Bible, the book ec, 
ticles is entitled the ballet of ballets z which has giv? 500 
dal to ſome Romiſh writers, as countenancing the * 

of thoſe who hold that book a ballet of love, 0! A 7 
of the amours between Solomon and his concuvn 
Caſtalio and ſome others hade conceived it to be, 8 
Some have ſuggeſted, that a collection of ballads N ul 
ſary to a miniſter, in order to learn the temper 5 4 

nations of a people, which are here frequent ＋ 
with great ſimplicity. The great Cecil, chief — 0 
queen Elizabeth, is ſaid to have made a moſt amp 


ul 
A very ingenious political writer, Mr. Fletcher of 5%, 
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| ie he could but make the ballads of a nation, he 
laſs, ni os little who made the religion of it. There 

* ery curious Follection of old Engliſh and Scottiſh 

is . 1s, publiſhed in 3 vols. 8vo. by Dr. ek in which, 

ery” a diſſertation prefixed to Aikin's Collection of 

C +. Kc. the curious in this way may find abundance 

of entertainment and information concerning old ballads, 

makers. 

and Kr, in Navigation, any heavy matter uſed to ſink a 

its proper depth in water, or to give it a juſt weight 

veſſel to its proper dep CSE 8 

and counterpole, and enable it to bear ſail upright, with- 

rning- | 
ad — from the Flemiſh h, formed of be, and 
loft or left: The French call it ſimply 4%. In the Medi- 
terranean, puartelage. In Latin writers of the lower age 
it is denominated /aſtagium. | 

The ordinary ballaſt is ſand or ſtones, ſtowed in the bottom, 

or hold, next the falſe keel of a veſſel : ſometimes, lead, 

corn, or other heavy goods, ſerve for ballaſt. — The balla/? 
is ſometimes one half, ſometimes a third, and ſometimes 

a fourth part of the burden of the veſſel. Flat veſſels re- 

2 the moſt nw; * are ſaid to be in balla/f, when 

have no other loading. 

Matters of veſſels are obliged to declare the quantity of bal- 

lift they bear, and to unload it at certain places. They are 

prohibited unloading their ballaſt in havens, roads, &c. the 
neglect of which has ruined many excellent ports. See 
Geo. Il. cap. 22. | | 

That ballaft is beſt which is heavieſt, lies cloſeſt and faſteſt, 

and drieſt, both for the ſhip, bearing a ſail, ſtowing of 

goods, health 8 * nag nnd and ch 3% 1 or _ 
other goods. a ſhip have too much ballaff, the wi 
draw [4 much water if too little, ſhe will bear no ſail. 

BALLAST, to trench the, denotes, - e the ballaft into two 

ſeveral parts, or more, in the ſhip's hold, commonly done 

to find a cak in the bottom of the ſhip, or to 20 her. 

BALLAST, the, jhoots, that is, runs over * the one ſide to 

the other. Hence it is that corn, and kinds of grain, 

is dangerous lading, for that is apt to ht’. To prevent 
which. they 8 that is, bulk-heads of ona, 

” ap - up faſt, _ 2 not run from ſide to ſide, as 

the ſhip heels upon a tack. 

BALLAS TAGE. See LasTaAGE. 

BALLATOONS, large, heavy luggage-boats, carrying goods 
by the river from Aſtracanand the Caſpian ſea to Moſcow. 
heſe will carry from a hundred to two hundred tun ; 

and have from a hundred to a hundred and ten, or twenty 

men employed to row, and tow them along. 

BALLERUS, in Jc>thyalogy, a name given by ſome authors 

to a ſpecies of freſh water fiſh of the leather-mouthed kind, 

pa ap to 2 the — with the cARcAssiUs, or, 
as authors call it, the carcaſii tertium genus. 

BALLERUS is alſo a name given by Ariſtotle to that ſpecies 

wa N N blicca and pleyſia, and pallerus, by the 

BALLET, or BALET, BALETTo, a kind of dramatic poem, 

repreſenting ſome fabulous action or ſubject, divided into 

ſeveral entries; wherein ſeveral perſons appear, and recite 

Rags vader the name of ſome deity, or other illuſtrious 

character, ; 

ALLET, from gaei, to caſi, is more particularly uſed for 

a kind of comic dance, conſiſting of a ſeries of ſeveral 

0 3 of 7 which together re- 

pretent lome ſubject or action. 

F. Meneſtrier has a treatiſe expreſs on ancient and modern 

balls, according to the rules of the ſtage ; wherein he ex- 

* the * of dancing according to Ariſtotle and 

ancients, 

rf in Engliſh Poetry, &c. See BALLAD. 

- LIAGE, a ſmall duty paid to the city of London, by 
aliens, and even denizens, for certain commodities ex- 
portes by them ; which they claim by their charter, dated 

1 AE 8 15 log ___ II. 8 

| e twentieth rule of the Book tes; an 

Liss r and M. cap. B. . 

2 VA, a military engine in uſe among the ancients, 
omewhat like our croſs-bow, though much larger, and 

A it was uſed in the beſieging of cities, to 

ones, or ſometimes darts and javelins. 

10 : word is alſo nequently written, leſs conſiſtently with 
« "ery baliſla, ſometimes baliſira. It is formed from 

2 mo a,. jacere, being chiefly uſed in caſting of 

and. arrows, in which it differed from the CATA- 
% which was uſed only for caſting ſtones ; in other 

3 they were alike, and were each bent in che ſame 

te linus Nn the balli//a thus; a round iron cylin- 

ll: — NN two planks, from which reaches a 
which re beam placed croſs-wiſe, faſtened with cords, 

engines. * wide ſcrews; at one end of this ſtands the 
ps * 0 puts a wooden ſhaft with a big head, into 

ei ot the beam; this done, two men bend the en- 
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is drawn to the utmoſt end of the cords, the ſhaft is driven 
out of the balliſia, &c. | | 
The generality of authors confound the balli/la with the 
catapulta, attributing to the one what belongs to the other. 
According to Vitruvius, the balliffa was made after divers 
manners, though all uſed to the ſame purpoſe : cne ſort 
was framed with levers and bars; another with pullies 
another with a crane; and others with a toothed wheel. 
The balliſta is ranked by the ancients in the fling kind, and 
its ſtructure and effect reduced to the principles of the 
fling; whence it is called by Hero, and others, Funda and 
fundibulus, Guntherus calls it Balcarica machina, as a lling 
peculiar to the Balearic iflands. 
Perrault, in his notes on Vitruvius, gives a new contri- 
vance of a like engine for throwing bombs without gun- 
powder. 

BaLLisTA, in Praclical Geometry, the geometrical croſs, called 
alſo Jacob's 7. See CR 088-/taf 

BALLISTA, or Os BALL1STZ, is a denomination given by 
ſome anatomiſts to the firſt bone of the tarſus, otherwiſe 
called talus and e/tlragalus, | 

BALLISTARII, or BaLLisTRARN, in Antiquity, lingers in 
7 ancient armies, or ſoldiers who fought with the bal- 
ile. 


There were two kinds of ballifarii milites ; the former caſt 


manuballiſtarii; ſometimes ſimply, manubaili/iz. The latter 
called carroballiflarii ; ſometimes only carroballiſſæ, made 
uſe of a machine. Some ſpeak of a third kind, called ar- 
cuballiflarii ; but theſe are better reduced to the ſecond. 
The ballilarii were ſcarce heard of before the age of Con- 
ſtantine. 

BALLISTARIUS is alſo uſed, in Middie Age Mriters, for a 
croſs-bowman, or arbaletter. 

BALLISTES, in JTchthyolegy. See BaLisTEs. 

BALLISTEUM, or BALLIs TA, in Antiquity, a military 
ſong or dance uſed on occaſions of victory. 

The balliſlea were a kind of popular ballads, compoſed by 
poets of the lower claſs, without much regard to the laws 
of metre. 

BALLISTICA, BartisTics, is uſed for the art of throw- 
ing heavy bodies. F. Merſennus has publiſhed a treatiſe 
on the projection of bodies, under this title. 

BALLOON, or BALLox, in Chemiftry, denotes a large round 
ſhort-necked matraſs, or veſſel, uſed in chemiſtry, to re- 
ceive what is diſtilled or drawn off by means of fire. They 
are generally round like hollow ſpheres, or like foot-balls, 
called in French balons, whence they. derive their name. 
When chemiſts have occalion to drill holes in their balloons, 
or glaſs veſſels, the operation is beſt performed by a cop- 
per drill and emery; a ſteel inſtrument makes vibrations 
which are apt to break the glaſs. 

BALLOON is allo uſed, in Architecture, for a round ball, or 
globe, placed on the top of a pillar, or the like, by way of 
acroter, or crowning. Thaton the top of St. Peter's at Rome 
is of braſs ſuſtained by an iron arming within; and, being 
at the height of ſixty-ſeven fathoms, is above eight feet in 
diameter. | 

BALL oo alſo denotes a kind of game ſomething reſembling 

tennis. 
The balloen is played in the open field, with a great round 
ball of double leather blown up with wind, and thus driven 
to and fro with the ſtrength of a man's arm, fortified with 
a brace of wood. 

BaLLooNn, or BALOEN, is more particularly uſed among 
Vayagers, for the ſtate barges of Siam. 

The balloons are a kind of brigantine, managed with oars, 
of very odd figures, as ſerpents, ſea-horſes, &c. but by 
their ſharpneſs and number of oars, of incredible ſwiftneſs. 
The balloons are ſaid to be made of a ſingle piece of timber, 
of uncommon length; they are raiſed high, and much de- 
corated with carving at head and ſtern : ſome are gilt over, 
and carry an hundred and twenty, or even an hundred and 
fifty rowers on each ſide. The oars are cither plated over 
with ſilver, or gilt, or radiated with gold; and the dome 
or canopy in the middle, where the company is placed, is 
ornamented with ſome rich ſtuff, and furnithed with a bal- 
luſtrade of ivory, or other coſtly matter, enriched with 

ilding. The edges of the alleen juſt touch the water, 
Pas the extremities riſe with a ſweep to a great height. 
Some are adorned with a variety of figures, made of pieces 
of mother of pearl inlaid: the richer ſort, inſtead of a 
dome, carry a kind of ſteeple in the middle; ſo that con- 


hundred, or an hundred and twenty feet long, and ſcarce 
ſix broad, the height of the two ends, and of the ſteeple, 
with the load of decorations, it is a wonder they are not 
oyerſet. 

BALLOTADES, in the Manege, the leaps of a horſe between 
the pillars, or upon a ſtreight line ; ſo that when his ſore- 
ſect are in the air, he only ſhews his hind ſhoes, without 
yerking out. l 


— 


ne, by drawing ſome wheels: when the top of the head 


aſter putting him on 
caprioles z 


A hos naturally takes to ballotades, 


ſtones, and other miſſive weapons, with the hand, called” 


ſidering the flenderneſs of the veſſel, which is uſually an 


. tos be, 
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caprioles; when the fire and mettle of the caprioles is over, 
he falls of courſe to ballotades, and then to CROUPADES, 
unleſs a poinſon in a hard hand make him yerk out, and 
continue the air of CAPRIOLES. 

BALLOTE, in Botany. See Black HorREnounD. 

BALLOTING, a method of voting at elections, &c. by 
means of little balls, which are uſually of different colours, 
by the French called ballotes ; which are put into a box pri- 
vately. 

BALLUSTER, or BALLISTER, a ſmall kind of column or 
8 whereof BALLUSTRADES are formed. 

he word is French, baluftre, which ſignifies the ſame ; 

formed from the Latin baluſtrum or baluſirium, a place 
among the ancients where the baths were railed in. 
Balluſlers are of divers forms, as well as matters, accord- 
___ different occaſions, and different orders of archi- 
tecrure. 

BALLUSTER of the Ionic capital, denotes the lateral part of 
the volute, anſwering to what Vitruvius calls pulvinata, on 
account of its reſemblance to a pillow. 


BALLUSTRADE, in Architecture, an aſſemblage of one or | 


more rows of balluſters, high enough to reſt the elbow on, 
fixed upon a terrace, or the to of a building, by way of 
ſecurity ; ſometimes alſo to make a ſeparation between one 
part and another, as thoſe around altars, fonts, &c. See 
Tab. Archit. fig. 40 (G). 

BALM, or BALs Au. See BALSAM. 

BALM. See Baum. 

BALM of ſulphur. See SULPHUR. 

BALMING. See EmMBALMING. 

BALNEARII fervi, in Antiquity, ſervants or attendants be- 

longing to the baths. 
Some were appointed to heat them, called fornicatores ; 
others were denominated capſarii, who kept the cloaths of 
thoſe that went into them; others aliptæ, whole care it 
was to pull off the hair; others undtuarii, who anointed 
and pertumed the body. 

BALNEak1vus fur, in Antiquity, a kind of thief who 2 
tiſed ſtealing the cloaths of perſons in the baths ; ſome- 
times alſo called fur balnearum. 

The crime of thoſe thieves was a kind of Ne for 
the hot baths were ſacred: hence they were more ſeverely 

uniſhed than common thieves, who ſtole out of private 
fouſes. The latter were acquitted with paying double the 
value of the thing ſtolen; whereas the former were pu- 
niſhed with death. 

BALNEUM, is a word much uſed by chemiſts, generally 
ſignifying a veſſel filled with ſome matter, as ſand, water, 
or the like, in which another is placed that requires a more 
gentle heat than the naked fire. 

Batneum ſei, a hay bath, is when a body is laid to digeſt 
in moiſt hay, whoſe heat is likewiſe diredted by the appli- 
cation of water, 

Batxneum Mar iæ is by ſome ſo called, as being ſuppoſed to 
have been firſt invented by the blefſed Virgin; but by 

others, with more propriety, it is called balneum maris, or 
ſca- bath, in regard the veſſel here floats as it were in a ſea. 
Here the cucurbit is placed in hot water, which werms the 
matter contained, and diſpoſes it for riſing, or exhalation. 
A ſand-heat is ſometimes alſo called balneum ficcum, ot are- 
gem. Sec BATH, 

BALNEUM minerale, or mineral bath, is uſed by ſome che- 
miſts for aqua regia. 

BALXEUM ror4s, or roritum, is a furnace where the cucurbit, 
or diſtilling veſſel, is only ſuſpended over the vapour of 
water, and not in contact with the water ſelf. 

'T * is alſo denominated balneum vaporarium, or a vapor- 
bath. 

BALNEUM ventris eguini, or a horſe-dung bath, is when a 
body is laid to digeſt in horfe-dung, the heat whereof is 
managed by the affuſion of hot water. 

BALONICH, in the Materia Medica of the ancients, a name 
given by Avicenna, Averrhoes, and others, to a kind of 
camphor, which they deſcribe as coarſe, brown, and of 
leſs value than the other ſorts. This is probably the ſame 
with our rough camphor, as brought over to us from the 
Eaſt Indies. 

BALSAM, BaLsamum, properly denotes an oily, reſinous, 
and odorous ſubſtance, ouſing from inciſions in certain 
plants; of ſovereign virtue in the cure of wounds, and 
divers other diſorders. They are liquid, but ſomewhat 
thick, and flow ſpontaneouſly from certain trees. If pure 
balſam be dropped on a om cloth, it may be waſhed 
off without leaving the leaſt ſtain, but adulterated balſam 
ſticks to the place. Pure balſam coagulates with milk, but 
adultærated ba{/am will not. True ba//am dropped into wa- 
ter diſcovers its genuineneſs by ſpreading on the ſurface, 
imparting its taſte and ſmell; it is ſo thick, that the groſs 
parts at the top may be taken off with a needle. eſe 
are called natural balſams, to diſtinguiſh them from com- 
2 of the ſame name. 

alſams are only RESINS in their liquid ſtat which, when 
combined with * conſiderable proportion of gum, are 


Hence nothing is to be expected from balſamics, 
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called gummy RESINS. They are ſoluble in vin 
and oils, not acted upon by water, not volatile 
of boiling water, fuſible in a ſmall degree of 
readily inflammable on the contact of any flam 
nited body. 


us ſpiens 
in the hen 
heat, 4 
ing or Ive 


Balſams by yolk of eggs are rendered foluble in water; 


more elegantly ſtill by ſugar; and moſt eſeęga a 
tial oils Alſo 4 by the 4 of 1 . 
lages; the ſolutions thus procured are moſt 4. = 
Gum is the medium employed by nature herſelf t a 
the reſinous and balſamic with the watery juices of — 
8 n 20 
themſelves they have no ſmell; but the . 
or have — in them induſtriouſly, 12 4 . 
odorous principle, and are nevertheleſs looked upon 
pure RESINS, ; 
They derive both their liquidity and ſmell from a great 
or leſs quantity of eſſential oil, which they contain * 
which may be extracted by diſtillation. ; 
Balſams may even be conſidered as true eſſential oll; 
which have loſt ſome of their odoriferous principle, aud 
of their fineſt and moſt volatile part. When they weeds. 
prived of their remaining part of volatile oil, their ru 
exactly reſemble thoſe which remain after the re&ifica. 
tion of eſſential 011.8. "Theſe refidua are true RE$1x5, from 
the analyſis of which the ſame principles are obtained, a; 
from natural reſins, which are themſelves nothing elf: but 
balſams exhauſted by time, or by the action of the air, and 
of the ſun, of all their odoriferous and volatile par, 
Neumann. Lewis. Macquer. 
Balſamic medicines are of a nature ſomewhat hot and acrid. 
Under this denomination come what we commonly cal 
cephalic, nervous, apopleCtic, and antiparalytic medicines; 
as alſo ſpirituous cordials, and other ſubſtances of ſimilat 
natures and properties. But of all the medicines belonging 
tothe balſamic claſs, the moſt noted and efficacious are aloes 
wood, together with its reſin and eſſence; yellow ſanders 
with its efſence, reduced to a liquid bal/am; amberyris; 
liquid amber; balm of Gilead; amber; benzoin ; ſtorax, 
with its reſin ; the ladaniferous ſhrub, with its reſin; the 


. baiſams of Peru, and Tolu ; balſam of Caſour; and that 


called the red American belſam; the true Peruvian bark; 
the bitter cus; Indian bark; cinnamon; cloves; carda- 
moms ; cubebs ; mace; nutmegs ; ſavory ; thyme; rue; 
mother of thyme; lavender; our or:ganum, and that of 
Crete; marjoram; our own, and "Turkiſh baum; Roman 
chamomile z Syrian herb maſtich ; baſil; ſouthernwood; 
ſpikenard ; camels hay; bay, and myrtle leaves; together 
with the genuine fragrant and unadulterated oils diſtilled 
from them. The compound be!ſamics are, the apoplectic 
balſam of Crollius ; the balſamum cellenſe ; that of Scherze- 
rus, and the liquid balſam of life; ſpirit of Peruvian 44. 
ſam ; ſpirit of amber and maſtich ; the apopleQtic water 
of Sennertus ; the ag Anhaltina; true eſſence of amber, 
and volatile ojly ſpirits, impregnated with oil of cinna- 
mon, mace, and cedar. 

Balſams are of great ſervice in medicine and 7 N05 To 
uſe them, they are uſually liquified with ſpirit of wine, or 
oil, and ſometimes mixed up with the yolk of an egg. 
They are to be uſed cautiouſly and in moderate doſes by 
young people, and patients of choleric and delicate conſt 
tutions, as alſo in caſes where the body abounds with 
blood and humours. 

Balſamics labour under this defect, that they muſt make a 
vaſt progreſs in moſt inſtances, before they can arrive at the 
intended ſcene of action; by which means they not only 
come ſlowly, and in ſmall quantities, but much altered, 
and variouſly modified, by the action of the blood-rveſſels, 
and the intermixture of its humours. 

In the intentions where balſamics are chiefly given, the feat 
of the diſorder is generally in the viſcera; where a medicine 
can only arrive by the common conveyance of the ere ; 
and how long, bots its being taken into the Roma”, 
muſt ſuch a medicine be, and how many alterations an 
it undergo in the divers parts of the body it paſſes through, 
before it comes to the place deſired ? Though the lung . 
by their ſituation, ſo near the ſtomach, a medicine _ 
arrive there, till it has takenits courſe through the hee 
paſled all the meanders of the rr gone * 
the chyle into the ſubclavian vein, and there enterc : 
blood : and, after all, it has only the chance of gr 
to the part in ſuch a quantity, as, with regard to the w . 
medicine which entered the blood, bears the ſame Pit 
tion, as the blood in the pulmonary artery bears te 
blood in the other arteries. in a ſhot 


time, or a few days : they muſt be repeated, and follow 
till the animal juices are ſufficiently charged therew” 
afford a continual ſupply. h; 
Add, that balſamics generally load and clog the 8 # 
and hence, have often bad effects. This 22 b, 
the biſhop of Cloyne to prefer tar-water to all ot 
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balm of Gilead, is in the greateſt eſteem, though 
e who hold that of yo equal to it in virtue. 
1 ꝛ drawn by inciſion from a tree of the ſame name grow- 
ine in Egypt and Judea, but chiefly in Arabia Felix, and 
which is held ſo precious, that it makes part of the ſpe- 
cial revenue of the grand ſignior, without whoſe permiſ- 
Gon none are allowed to be planted or cultivated. See Dr. 
Lewis's Mater. Medic. p. 4222. 
Its ſmell is agreeable, and very briſk : its taſte bitter, ſharp, 
and aſtringent; it eaſily diſſolves in the mouth, and leaves 
no ſtain on woollen cloth. Eu 
At preſent there are three ways of obtaining it, and ac- 
cording to theſe there are three kinds of the ham. The 
firſt kind is that obtained from the natural cracks, or 
' wounds, made in the bark, as by the ancients, which is 
the beſt and moſt precious kind. But there is fo little pro- 
cured this way, that it ſcarcely ſupplies the ſeraglio, and 
the great officers; and hardly a drop of it is ever ſent out 
of the country. The ſecond kind is called by ſome the 
Conſtantinople balſam; this alſo rarely comes to us, un- 
leſs in ſmall quantities preſented by the great men of the 
Porte, and is prepared by boiling. They fill large veſſels 
with the young twigs and leaves of the ba/ſam ſhrub ; and 
adding a large quantity of water they boil them gently. 
During the boiling there riſes to the ſurface of the liquor 
an oily and balſamic matter, which they {kim off, and pre- 
ſerve for uſe. After all this fine matter is raiſed, they in- 
creaſe the fire, and a large quantity of ſomewhat thicker 
balfam riſes more like turpentine ; this they alſo ſeparate, 
and preſerve by itſelf; and this is principally what is 
brought into Europe. YT 
It is unqueſtionably a very noble detergent and balſamic ; 
is of the ſame uſe with capivi in gonorrhceas, and is ex- 
cellent in ulcers of the kidnics and bladder. It is by ſome 
eſteemed a cure ſor conſumptions; and though it does not 


abſolutely deſerve that title, yet with proper management 
it may do great ſervice in them. Externally it has been 


always deſervedly famous for curing wonnds of all kinds ; 


where the wound is indeed a ſimple ſolution of continuity, 


and there is no bruiſe with it, the cures with a. of 
this kind are very ſudden. 
For internal uſe it may be either given in boluſſes, or 
dropped on ſugar; or finally diſſolved, by means of the 
olk of an egg, into emulſions. 
here is likewiſe a halſam of Mecca, which is a dry, white 
m, reſembling white copperas, eſpecially when old. 
t is brought from Mecca, by the returns of the caravans 
of pilgrims and Mahometan merchants, who travel thither 
out of devotion to the biith- place of their prophet. It has 
all the virtues of the H of Gilead, or Judea; and is pro- 
bably the ſame, only hardened, and its colour altered. 


Bars Au, Luccatelluts, is compoſed of oil, two parts, and 


turpentine and wax, cach one part; the red ſanders only 
contributing to its colour and ſmell. 

7 Io is of three kinds; or rather, it is one and 
the ſame ba{/am, having three ſeveral names, viz. balſam : 
incſim, which is a white glutinous reſin, ouſing at an inci- 
ſon in the tree, and afterwards thickened and hardened. 
This is excellent for green wounds, and much reſembles 
the opobalſamum, excepting in ſmell, which diſtinguiſhes 
t.—Dry baiſam, which is dittilled from the tips of branches 
cut off, to which are ſaſtened little veſſels to receive the 
liquor, which at firſt is like milk, but reddens by being 
expoſed to the ſun. Its chief uſe is in the compoſition of 
the lac virginale, which is made much better with this, 
than with ityrax or benzoin.—Laſtly, the * of lotion, 
Which is blackiſh, and is drawn from the bark, roots, and 
leaves of the tree, minced and boiled together. Ibis is 
uſed in wounds like the white ham; and, on account of 
ns excellent ſmell, by the perſumers. 

e virtues of this bal/am as a cordial, pectoral, and diu- 
etc, are very great. It is given with ſucceſs from four 
to eight drops for a doſe in conſumptions, aſthmas, ne- 
Pritic complaints, obſtructions of the viſcera, and ſup- 
preſſions of the menſes. It has alſo externally all the vir- 
tues of the balm of Gilead, and conſolidates wounds in 
the fame remarkable manner. It is beſt taken dropped on 
N the yolk of an e g will indeed diſſolve it, and it 
— at way be made into an emulſion, but it is more 
wer that form than when taken ſingly. It is often 
. #1 ingredient in boluſſes and electaries; and is in 
y - ot the officinal compoſitions. 8 
bs K of Cepabu, or Copaiba, vulgarly Capivi, comes from 
br: N N bottles. There are two ſorts, the one 
= 1 thin, the other thick; the firſt white of a re- 

5 imell; the other a little more on the yellow : both 


We admirable for wounds; the ews uſe this balſam after 
M. cifion to ſtop the ed 4 
4 the Americans call all odoriferous reſins, and 


name f nted gums, copal; and the word iba, or iva, is the 
— a tree; by which the etymology of copaiva eaſily 
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urinary paſſages; on which 


BAL 


account it obtains much in gonorchceas, and all obſtruc- 
tions and ulcerations in thoſe parts. It is efficacious in 
the fluor albus, and in gleets. It is alſo reputed a power- 
ful balſamic, and, as ſuch, uſed in many diftempers of 
the breaſt, 
But its heat and acrimony render it hurtful in inflammatory 
caſes, phthiſes, diſorders of the kidneys, &c. 
The balſam of Copaiba is frequently adulterated with oil of | 
ſweet almonds, and oil of turpentine ; the near reſem- 
blance it bears to this laſt, has occaſioned them to be 
ſometimes confounded. They may be diſtinguiſhed by the 
conſiſtence as well as by colour; turpentine being thicker, 
and of a vitreous caſt, but the balſam whiter, and more 
inclining to a yellow : add, that it is more odorous, as 
well as ſharper and bitterer to the taſte. 
Beſide the common uſes of this lalſam, the art of the mo- 
dern chemiſts has found a new and very profitable one, 
that is, the debaſing and adulterating the dearer eſſential 
oils with it, as the ſmell in its oil is much ſweeter than 
that of turpentine or deal-wood. 
This am yields a very large proportion of eſſential oil, 
by diſtillation with water, even to the quantity of five or 
ſix ounces from a pound; and the chemiſts who know this, 
adulterate their ois, either by mixing them with the oil of 
Copaiba, or more arttully, by putting a proper quantity of 
this 5a//am with the ingredients into the ſtill, and ſo draw- 
ing off the oil of both mixed intimately together. There 
ſeems no eaſy way of detecting this fraud; the nice uſe 
of a hydroſtatical balance indeed would do it; and it is 
worth obſerving whether the oils thus adulterated will not, 
on long keeping, diſcharge the ink of their written label, 
as the eſſential oils, adulterated with the oil of turpen- 
tine, are known to do, on account of the acid vapour 
which continually exhales from that oil. See Cor ALBA. 
Bals Au of Tol is at firſt a liquid reſin, which, as it grows 
old, becomes of the colour and conſiſtence of Flanders 
_ It comes by inciſion from ſome trees growing in 
ew Spain; where the inhabitants receive it in IMle veſſels 
of black wax: in taſte and ſmell it reſembles balm of Gile- 
ad; as it grows old, it takes the conſſtence of a dry bal/am. 
It is an excellent balſamic and reſtorative ; and good in all 
decays, eſpecially of the lungs. It ſoſtens and thickens 
the blood, and cures catarrhs, and coughs, from tickiing 
defluxions, & c. Its healing virtues extend even to the ſe- 
minal parts, where it is good in old gleets, &c. There 
is a ſyrup of it in the ſhops; but the beſt form of admi- 
niſtering it is in pills, or in a ſolution in ſome ſpirituous 
menſiruum. | | 
It takes its denomination from a place called 'Tolu, fitu- 
ated between Carthagena and Nombre de Dios. 
BALSAM, Hungarian, baiſamum, is a ſpecies of oil, or liquid 
rein, oozing from a coniferous tree growing on the Car- 
pathian mountains, to which the Hungarians attribute 
many virtues. Vid. Ephem. Acad. N. C. Cent. 7. Obſ. 
2. P- 4. 
The virtues of this balſam, internally taken, or externally 
applied, are ſaid to be very great, and not inferior to thoſe 
of the oriental balſam. But whether either deſerve the 
commendation beſtowed on them, and how far they excel 
the common turpentine, is a queſtion which mult be left 
to impartial W ee 
BALSAM of liquid amber, is a clear reddiſh reſin, produced 
by a tree in New Spain, called by the natives cel; in 
ſome degree reſembling ambergris in ſmell, whence its 
name. This balſam is liquid; in which ſtate it is 
called oil of liguid amber, and when old, bam of liquid am- 
ber ; it comes from both the Spains, in barrels, but the 
genuine is very rare among us. | 
BaLsAm, new, reſembles balſam of Tolu in ſmell and co- 
lour, and is procured in the manner of oil of bays, from 
a red fruit in the iſland of St. Domingo. It is found ex- 
cellent for wounds and ulcers ; eſpecially for fiſtulas in ano. 
BALSAM is alſo applied to a mineral ſubſtance, of a fragrant, 
healing quality; extracted from a kind of ſtones diſcovered 
in a minenear Bergamo in Italy. Vid. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 79. 
p., 32593 or Abridg. vol. ii. p. 460. 1 
This is more peculiarly called, by way of diſtinction, the 
mineral balſam. 
The diſcoverer was Sig. Caſtagna. Its chief uſe is in diſ- 
orders of the uterus z on which account it is in great eſteem 
among the Genoeſe, to reſtore women after labour. Some 
have alſo found it of great benefit in the phthiſis.— Phil. 
Tranſ. N® 127. p. 674. 
BALSAM is alſo applied to certain factitious ſubſtances, made 
by chemiſts and apothecaries, chiefly of balſamic and heal- 
ing ingredients, in imitation of the native % ns. f 
Theſe are called, by way of diſtinction, fac?1440us, Or ati 
ficial balſams. 3 
We have two different compoſitions of lalſanu, in imitation 
of the true, or Egyptian balſam; one by Matthiolus, the 
other by Euricus Cordus, Pomet has alſo given a method 
of imitating many of the native hae. 
BALSAMS, artificial, are, by ſome, divided into ſimple and 


| 


5 com- 
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compound z to the claſs of ſimple belong the rectiſied oils) 
of wax, turpentine, linſeed, hypericum, roſes, ſolanum, 
and trifoliatum oderatum ; to which Boerhaave adds freſh 
butter. 

Balsams, compound, are numerous; the diſpenſatory writers 
furniſh a great number of forms, as magilterial, chalybeat, 

aralytic, nephritic, and polychreſt 3alſams; red, green, 
Spaniſh, and Samaritan balſams; balſams of arceus, of am- 
ber, of pitch, &c. 
Beſides theſe, chemiſts and alchemiſts ſpeak of ba!ſams of 
antimony, of life, &c. See ſome remarks on the uſe of ba- 
ſams in the cure of conſumptions. Lond. Med. Obſerv. &c. 
vol. iv. p. 231. by Dr Fothergill, who is of opinion that 
all medicines poſſeſſed of heating, ſtimilating qualities, are 
in general improper in the treatment of this diforder. 

Barsam of antimony, a famous medicine deſcribed by Baſil 
Valentine in his Currus antimonii triumphalii. This author 
has related many incredible things in its praiſe ; but Kirk- 
ring, in his commentaries on that work, declares, that all 
he has faid of it, is ſhort of its real praiſe z and that, in 

articular, cancers were to be cured — it; himſelf hav- 
ing, as he informs us, performed a perfect cure on a breaſt 
condemned to be cut off, by anointing it with this ba/ſam, 
and giving the common internals. 

Barsam of iife. The firſt medicine known by this pompous 

name, was the preparation of antimony, ſo highly ex- 
tolled by Baſil Valentine, and, after him, by Kerkring. 
"Theſe gentlemen are very cautious of giving the proceſles 
for this and the like medicines, in intelligible terms; but 
they acknowledge, that it contains all the virtues of anti- 
mony, and all that can be done by the ſpagyric art. 
The famous Frederick Hoffman ſpeaks of a balſam of life, 
of his own invention, to which he aſcribes great virtues 
but we know not if he ever publiſhed the proceſs for 
making it. That given in the Straſburg and Ratiſbon Diſ- 
penſatories, under the name of Balſamum vite Hoſfmanni, is 
taken from the notes on Poterius, and is not the ſame 
with that balſam, which the late learned Fred. Hoffman 
prepared in his own houſe. 

BALSAM is alſo applied to certain preparatiqns of ſpirit of 
wine, with balſamic and aromatic ſpices, fragrant reſins, 
and the like. Theſe are otherwiſe called elixirs. Among 
theſe, the elixir balſamicum Hoffmani, otherwiſe called his 
balſamum vitæ, is famous; but its preparation ſeems not 
known. 

BaLsams, ederiferous, are a fragrant kind of unguents, ge- 
nerally of a thick conſiſtence, compoſed of fome fatty, 
denſe juice, joined with ſome diſtilled oils of divers kinds. 
Theſe are alſo called ſweet-ſcented, or apoplectic balſams, 
'Theſe balſams are prepared as rich perfumes, to raiſe the 
languid ſpirits z and the nobleſt and richeſt of the eſſen- 
tial oils ſhould therefore be uſed in them. The oils prin- 
cipally directed by Boerhaave to this purpoſe, are thoſe of 
balm, calamus arematicus, cinnamon, cedar, citron, cloves, 
jaſmin, lavender, white lilies, marjoram, mace, nutmeg, 
origanum, oranges, both thoſe of China and Seville, roſes, 
thadium, and yellow ſanders ; to which may be added, the 
natural balſams of Peru and Gilead; theſe two being 
ſpontaneouſly fragrant without diſtillation. 

BaLsAms, diſtilled, are only etherial oils diſſolved in ſpirit 
of wine. 

BALSAMS, wnguentareous, are, properly, unguents compoſed 
of divers reſins, gums, and oils, fuſed into one maſs with 
ſpirit of wine, Ei of turpentine, or the like; intended to 
cleanſe, preſerve from putrefaction, heal, mitigate, re- 
ſolve, &c. 

BALSAM is alſo uſed, in Pharmacy, as the name of one of 
the forms of medicines ; of a conſiſtence ſomewhat greater 
than that of oil, but leſs than that of an unguent. 

BAaLSAMUM ſamech, of Paracelſus, is a ſalt of tartar dulci- 
fied, by diſtilling ſpirit of wine from it, till the ſalt be 
ſufficiently ſaturated with its ſulphur, and till it ſuffer the 
liquor to be drawn off, as ſtrong as when it was poured on. 

BALSAM of ſulphur is a ſolution of the flowers of ſulphur in 
ſome oil : itis made by boiling the two together over a ſoft 
fire the ſpace of an' hour, or till the ſulphur be totally in- 
corporated with the oil into a red balfam. 

The balſams of ſulphur are named from the particular oils 
which enter into their compoſition. Thus if it be made 
with the eſſential oil of turpentine,” it is called terebinthi- 
nated balſam of ſulphur ; if made with the eſſential oil of 
aniſeed, it is called the balſam of ſulphur with oil of ani- 

ſeed; theſe are the two moſt in uſe. When it is made 
with the oil of nuts, it is called Rulland”s balſam of ſulphur. 
It is recommended both for external and internal uſes, as 
being warm and mollifying in caſes of wounds, ſanious 
ulcers, fiſtulas, &c. and curative even of ulcers of the 
lungs, | 

; Hel ont. its inventor, extols it for all diſeaſes of the breaſt ; 
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oil or ſpirit of turpentine, juniper, or the like, a; 

the * rein hath acquired " rod Nai pred, th 

reſiſt the putrefaction of humours, and is good to cl 2 

and N ulcers. as 12 

BALSsAu, or BAL, amon chemifts, ſometim 
the ſpirit of common ſalt E. ah eule 
The preparation is thus: they diſſolve the ſalt, and * 
its ditſolution, well clarified, in horſe dung, to outreſs * 
the ſpace of two or three months, and then diſtil it roy i 
with a ſand heat; upon which there ariſes a precious — 
tuoſity, wherein things the molt corruptible being ſtec 1 
are ſaid to remain entire, eternally, Pew, 
It is ſaid, that it was by this means ſome of the ancient; 
preſerved dead bodies entire, without reducing them i 
mummy z and particularly that of the woman mentioned 
by Volaterranus to be found in a mauſoleum near Albans 
in the time of pope Alexander VI. which was by his order 
thrown ſecretly into the Tiber, to prevent idolatry ; the 
being found as freſh as when alive, though ſhe had henn 
dead 1300 years. 

We read of a balſam of this kind, called 

BaLsam, dead, a liquor prepared of myrrh, and aloes, diſ. 
ſolved in ſpirit of wine, chief uſed for drying aud ab- 
ſorbing the humours of dead ies. 

BALsAM f the philoſophers, balſamum phileſodhorum, is one ot 
_ denigmatical terms, whereby they expreſs aun ö 
tabile. 

BALSAM is alſo ſometimes uſed, in Eccieſiaſtical My iters, for 
the ſacred chryſm. 

This is otherwiſe denominated balſamelæum. 

BALSAMUM traumaticum, vulnerary balſam, a form of medi. 
cine preſcribed in the London Diſpenſatory, intended to 
ſupply the place of the tinfture, commonly called the Friar's 
balſam, ſo famous for curing freſh wounds. It is made 
thus : take of benjamin three ounces, ſtrained borax two 
ounces, balſam of 'Tolu one ounce, ſuccotorine aloes half 
an ounce, rectiſied ſpirit of wine a quart ; digeſt them to- 
gether, till as much as may be of the gums are diſſolved, 
and then ſtrain off the ſpirit. 

Balsam apple, male, momerdica, in Botany, a genus of the 
monoecia ſyngeneſia claſs. Its characters are theſe : it hath 
male and female flowers upon the ſame plant; and the 
male flowers have an open concave empalement of one 
leaf. It has three ſhort awl-ſhaped ſtamina, which are 
compreſſed in a body, and have a reflexed line containing 
the farina., The female flowers have the ſame empale- 
ment and petal as the male, but fit upon the germen; 
theſe have three ſhort filaments, without ſummits. The 
2 ſupports one taper triſid, crowned by thiee ob- 

ong, gibbous ſtigmas, and afterwards turns to an oblong 
fruit, opening with an elaſticity, having three membri- 
naceous cells filled with compreſſed feeds. There are 
four ſpecies, one of which is known by the name of the 
wild, or ſpurting cucumber, from its caſting out its feeds, 
together with the viſcid juice in which they arc lodged, 
with a violent force, if touched when ripe; and from 
hence it has ſometimes obtained the name of i me lan- 
fore or touch me not. 

is plant grows naturally in ſome of the warm parts of 
Europe; but in England it is cultivated in gardens for the 
fruit, which is uſed in medicine, or rather the fcula of 
the juice of the fruit, which is the elaterium of the ſhops. 

BAaLSaM-tree. See TURPENTINE-tree. : 

BALSAMATION, BALsAMATIO, is uſed by ſome writer, 
for the art or act of EMBALMING dead bodics. 

Dr. Hook ſpeaks of an univerſal balſamation, or method 
of preſerving all kinds of bodies from corruption, invented 
oy Elſhot. See PRESERVATION. : 

BALSAMELZEON, in the Materia Medica, a name give? 
by ſome authors to the balm of Gilead, or true bajar" 

udaicum. 

BALSAMIC, a term in phyſic, ſignifying that propertf n 
a medicine, whereby it is rendered ſoft, gently atten” 
ing, and ſomewhat agglutinant; and is often applied © 
things healing or vulnerary. = c 
In this ſenſe, phyſicians freak of the balſamic virtues : 
iron: hence alſo the denomination, balſamic ſhptic, gie 
to Dr. Eaton's liquor. Mem. Acad. Scienc. 1713: P. 2 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 283. p. 110. ; . 

BALSAMICs are medicines endowed with a balfamic, that l 
a reſtoring, healing, and cleanſing power. ** 
The chief remedies in the claſs of ba/ſamics, are the n 
balſams, which give the denomination to all the ret | 

BALSAMICS are divided into emollients, reſtorativCs, 
raries, and detergents. bot ard 

BALSAMICS, again, are either internal or external; * 112 
acrid, or mild and temperate. The acrimonious d 


yet Boerhaave rejects all internal uſe of it, as tob hot, and | 


acrimonious. Bartholin alfo obſerves,” that it ſometimes 
cauſes a cardialyy. 
BAigzan of Saturn is a ſalt, or ſugar of lead, dif 
3 26 
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dangerous internally, and not to he green withou! : 
greateſt caution, where there is any diſpoſition to is, Ul- 
mation or fever; as in phthiſes, vomicas, gonort Ca. 
nous diſorders, ſtone, cephalæa, &c. be- Fruited 
BALSAMINA anden, a name given to the large 
white briony of Ceylon, BALSA. 
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AMINE, female, BALSsAM NA, ot balſam, in Bitanr, 
dals ame oa by Tournefort to a genus of plants, called 
21 impatiens, and belonging to the claſs of /ynge- 
l nonogamia; the characters of which are theſe : the 
— has a two-leaved ſmall or mp it hath five 
$4" which are unequal, and ſhaped like a lip-flower. 
t hath a neAarium at the bottom of the flower, ſhaped like 
owl, which is oblique to the mouth, riſing on 
whoſe baſe ends in a tail or 
which are incurved. In the 
* which afterward be- 
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This produces ſeeds very well with us; but theſe are apt 
to degenerate, after a few years, into ſingle flowers. 
When the young plants are raiſed in a hot-bed, and are to 
be planted out into pots, ſuch are always to be 
as have ſtalks fincly fpotted with red; for the 
produce red and double flowers. Miller. 
BALSAMITA, a name given by ſome to a ſpecies of 
TANZY. 
BALTAGI, among the Turks, porters, and hewers of wood, 
in the court of the grand fignior ; who alſo mount on 
horſeback, when the emperor rides out. Part of them alfo, 
who, for that purpoſe, muſt be caſtrated, keep watch at 
the gates of the firſt and ſecond courts of the ſeraglio. 
Dil laſt are called capigi, and their commander capigi 
faſcha. a 
BALTHEUS Orionis, belt of Orion, in Aironomy, a part of 
the conſtellation of Or1oN, conſiſting of three bright 
ſtars of the ſecond magnitude, placed nearly in a right 
line in Orion's girdle. 
BAMBELE, in Zrlayy See RUT1LUs. 
BAMBO, in Commerce, an Eaſt Indian meaſure, containing 
five Engliſh pints, 
BAMBOE, in Natural Hiſtory. See Ax undo. 
The Indian bambze is the largeſt kind of cane that is known. 
It is of an extraordinary height and bigneſs, when it bears 
no bloſſom : each cane is often, toward the bottom, of the 
ſize of a man's thigh, decreaſing radually to the top, 
where it bears a bloffom or flower fie our reeds in their 
proper ſeaſon. The bamboe grows in all the maritime 
countries in the Eaſt Indies. 
With theſe canes of bamboe the Indians build their houſes, 
and make all ſorts of furniture in a very ingenious man- 
ner. The wood of theſe canes is ſo hard and ſtrong, that 
7 ſerve very well to make piles for ſupporting their lit- 
tle houſes built over rivers, which have a gentle courſe. 
They alſo make with this wood all ſorts of utenſils for 
their kitchens and tables. They ſerve to make the ſticks, 
or pn, with which the flaves carry thoſe ſorts of litters 
called palanguins, which are ſo common in all the Eaſt. 
They likewiſe make of them a kind of pails, in which the 
water keeps extremely cool. The ſmall ſhoots of them 
ſerve to make walking canes. 
decoction is made 91 the leaves, of uſe 
coagulated blood; and of the pithy part in the middle 
alſo make a medicine againſt the ſtrangury. 
ich a perſon, 


the 

0500 habit, a Chineſe invention, by w 

1 cannot ſwim, may eaſily keep himſelf above water. 
our bambeo ore, and two behind their bodies, 


always 


05, two 
ae placed horizontally, and project abo i 
rizont: C ject about twenty- eight 
** They are erot ed on each fide by two __ ** 
* whole properly fecured, leaying a ſpace for their body, 
r Put over their heads, and tie 


Its ſhape ag here repreſented. 


page _ 


| 


2 and five | 
ttom is ſitu- 


1 ö 
c 


for diſperſing 


ſecure in two minutes. | 


| BAND F penſioners, is ſtill retained, 


——— a 


BAN, a fort of ſmooth fine muſlin, which the Englith im- 
port from the Eaſt Indies. The piece is a yard broad, and 
runs about twenty yards and a half. 

Bax and Baxs. See BANN and Banxs, 

Bax, Arriere. Sce ARRIERE. 

BANANA, a name uſed by many authors for the Mus, or 
plantain tree, of the common kind; but more frequently, 
with us, underſtood to mean another ſpecies of the ſame 

enus, which the Portugueſe call pacceirca, and we, par- 

cularly, the banana tree. 
The difference between the two is this; the muſa has a 
8 ſtalk, and a long, crooked, angular fruit, reſem- 
bling a crooked cucumber; the banana, a ſpotted ſtalk, 
and a round fruit, 
The fruit of this tree is ſaid to be nouriſhing, to excite 
urine, and to be a provocative to venery. 
The abbe Poyart deſcribes two trees under the name of 
bananas, which he met with in Africa. The one, which 
is rather a plant than a trec, riſes to the height of between 
twelve and fifteen feet, on a ſtalk or trunk of eight or ten 
inches in diameter. The fruit ſhoots forth from the trunk 
in a cluſter, containing between one and two hundred ba- 
nanas, each an inch thick, and eight or nine inches in 
length. As ſoon as one cluſter is produced the plaat dies, 
and ſeveral new plants ſpring up in the room of the old 
one. The trunk of the tree is encompaſſed with ſeveral 
ſprigs, of the rind of which the negroes make cords. The 
leaves of this plant are ſeven or eight feet long, and twenty 
inches broad; as ſtrong as parchment, and are uſed for 
umbrellas, and other 5 The other tree is the fig- 
bananas, or fig-tree of Adam, and differs from the former 
only in the nature and qualities of its fruit. Ihe produce 
of the former is a kind of bread, which is dry and mealy z 
that of the latter a delicious fruit, which is ſoft and moiſt. 
Hiſtoire de Loango, &c. vol. i. 1776. Paris. 

BANC, Bancus, or Banx, in Law, denotes a ſeat, or 
bench of judgment. See Cour. 

BAxct, jus, or the privilege of having a bench, was anci- 
ently only allowed to the king's judges, gui ſummam admi- 
niſtrant juſlitiam. Inferior courts, as courts-baron, hun- 
dred courts, &c. were not allowed that prerogative; and 
even at this day the hundred-court at Freibridge in Nor- 
folk, is held under an oak at Gey-wood; and that of 
Woolfry, in Herefordfhire, under an oak, near Aſhton in 
that county, called Hundred-oak. 

BAND, in a general ſenſe, ſome ſmall, narrow ligament, 
wherewith a thing is tied, or faſtened. 

We ſay, a flay-band, a brow-band, a bat-band, &c. 

BAxp, in Architecture, denotes any flat, low member, or 
moulding. 

This amounts to the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
face, from the Latin faſcia, which Vitruvius uſes for the 
ſame thing, and ſometimes filet, plinth, &c. 

BanDs of columns, properly denote a kind of emboſſments 
ſurrounding the ſhafts of ruſtic columns, at certain diſ- 
tances, by way of decoration. 

Theſe are ſometimes plain, ſometimes picked or vermicu- 
lated, and ſometimes carved with decorations of low re- 
lievo, which are different in every different band. 
Columns enriched with theſe bands, are ſometimes called 
banded columns. | 

BanD, in Surgery, denotes a fillet, ſwath, or piece of linen 
cloth, wherewith either to cover or ſurround certain parts, 
that ſtand in need of aſſiſtance. 

Bands are the ſame with what are otherwiſe called rollers. 
A band, or roller, when applied, becomes a BANDAGE. 

BanD, bandum, is uſed, in Middle Age Writers, for a flag or 
banner. 

BanD alſo gives the denomination to a military order in 
Spain, inſtitured by Alphonſus XI. king of Caſtile, in the 

1 1332. 


takes its name from the banda, band, or red ribband, 

which comes acroſs over the right ſhoulder, and under the 
left arm, of the knight. 
This order is for none but the younger ſons of nobles; the 
eldeſt ſons of grandees are excluded; and, before admit - 
tance, it is requiſite to have ſerved at leaſt ten years, ei- 
ther in the army, or at court. They are bound to take up 
arms for the catholic faith againſt the infidels. 
The king himſelf is grand maſter of the order. 

Barg of ſoldiers, ſo many as fight under the ſame flag, or 
enſign. 
Thus Romulus called thoſe who fought under the ſame 
manipule (a handful of bay being then uſed for a flag) ma- 


nipulus militum. N 

Viewer bands elgocial denoted bodies of foot ; and the 

French till call their infantry bandes Frang1/es. 

to denote a company of 
gentlemen, who receive a yearly allowance of 1001. for 
attending the king on ſolemn occaſions. 

BAN ns, trained. See TRAingD=bands. 

Bann, in matters of artillery, denotes a hoop of iron uſed 


| about the carriage of a gun. Such 


BAN 


Such are the nave bands, which are iron hoops binding the 
nave at both ends. 
Banrs F a faddle, denote two flat narrow pieces of iron, 
nailed on each fide the bows of the ſaddle, to retain thoſe 
bows in the ſituation which makes the fo: m of a ſaddle. 


Bax p, to put a bow in the, is to nail down the two ends of | 


each band to cach fide of the bow. 
Beſides the two great bands, the fore-bow has a ſmall one, 
called the wither-band, and the hinder-bow another to 
ſtrengthen it. 
BANDAGE, in Surgery, the application of a band, ſwath, 
roller, or fillet, to a part of the body; or the act of rolling, 
or tying a ſwath or band, round a part affected, and the 
parts „e with compreſſes, plaſters, and the like. 
Of I there are two ſorts ; whereot one fort are re- 
medies of themſelves.-—The other, being intended only to 
keep the medicaments on the part, are called more parti- 
cularly contenti ue bandages. 


Bandages are a very neceſſary part of the apparatus in dreſſ- 


ing and binding up of wounds. They are not only of 
greater ſervice than compreſſes and plaſters, in ſecuring 
the other dreſſinga, but are alſo of excellent uſe in reſtrain- 
ing dangerous hæmorrhages, and in joining fractured or 
diſlocated bones. 
Almoſt all bandages, uſed in dreffing of wounds, ulcers, 
or fractured or diſlocated bones, ſhould be made of clean 
linen cloth, ſoftened by wearing, but ſtrong. 
They are to be made of a proper length and breadth for 
the occaſion ; and, that they may be ſtrong, examine the 
courſe of the threads, and tear the cloth lengthways. 
Darns, ſeams, and large hems in the cloth, are, as much 
as poſſible, to be avoided, that no inconvenience may be 
brought on by the roughneſs and irregularity of the 
roller. 
There are different forts of bandages, for different uſes. 
Some are common; others are proper. "Theſe laſt are only 
to be applied to particular parts; the others may be applied 
to any | 
3 may be diſtinguiſhed alſo into Capi and compound; 
the ſimple are thoſe which are formed of one entire piece of 
linen; the compound, of ſeveral pieces, ſewed together 
in different manners. 
The moſt ſimple of all bandages, is that uſually not rolled 
up, but left looſe, and uſed in phlcbotomy. 
The next to this, is that called the /ingle-headed bandage, 
which is rolled up at one end only. Next tothat, the den- 
bl:-headed bandage, or that rolled up at both ends. 
After theſe come thoſe bandages, which are made out of 
one piece of linen, but are divided at both ends, almoſt 
as far as the middle; theſe are uſually called, by the ſur- 
geons, four-headed bandages. | 
Another ſort is ſomewhat ſhorter, and narrower, than the 
laſt deſcribed, and is divided at one end, and perforated 
at the other. It is uſually employed in dreſſings to the pe- 
nis, or to one of the fingers. 
Another kind is, from its uſe, called the uniting bandage ; 
it is a double-headed. bandage, divided about the middle, 
and ſerves to unite wounds that are made lengthways, 
without calling ſor the ſuture. 
There is alſo another bandage, provided with an opening 
in the middle, through which the head may eaſily paſs; 
the extreme parts of the bandage hanging, one over the 
breaſt, the other over the back. The chief aſe of this ban- 
dage conſiſts in this, that, in dreſſing wounds of the thorax 
or abdomen, it is capable of ſupporting another bandage, 
ſomething wider, made of a cloth four or fix times doubled, 
and bound round the breaſt or belly. 

There remains till to be conſidered, a compound bandage, 
made of two pieces of cloth, almoſt in form of the letter T 
The upper part of this is to be brought round the belly, 
and faſtened by a knot; but the lower part paſſes under 
the body, between the thighs, and, being brought up 
again, is faſtened to the upper part upon the back. "This 

Bandage plainly appears to be deſigned for the ſecurity of 
ſuch dreſſings, as ſhall be thought proper to be applied to 

the anus, or parts of generation. Some, from the inven- 

tor, call this Helioderus's bandage. Others, from its ſhape, 
denominate it the T bandage; and, from the diviſion that 


is frequently made in the lower part of it, it is fometimes | 


called the double I. 

As to bandages for the head, notwithſtanding that ſurgeons 
have formerly invented different kinds of them, for eve 
wound that could be inflicted on that part, yet there is but 
one form that ſeems neceſſary: and this alone will anfwer | 


all the ends that can be propoſed from this kind of appli- | 


cation. It. is made in the following manner: take a 


© handkerchief, napkin, or any ſquare piece of linen; dou- | 
BAND 


ble it up in a triangular form, and apply it as we frequently 
do in hot weather, when we lay aſide the uſual coverings 
of the head. | Fa 


: 


But there is another method of bandage in uſe, called creep. | fi 


ing bandages, and, in the French ſchools, rampants. Theſe 


— — 


BAN DAGE, #notted, a bandage for the 


BANDAGE, rncarnative, is the ſame as the uniting Bandy, 


BanDAGE=-depart, the ſame as DISCRIMEN,. 
BANDAGEs, expulſzve, or ſuch as are uſed to reduce, and 


BANDAGE, retentive, is proper for the neck, as it ſervesto 


BANDAGE for Tracheotomy, Vid. Heiſter's Surgery, p. 3. 
BANDAGE, Arnaud's, is a bandage contrived by Mr. Arnaud 


BANDALEER, or 


The word is originally French, 


© Erceping, or, as we 9 call them, ſerpentine ban= 


BAN 


dages, are uſed to ſecure cataplaſms, or com 
Aif-afed Pe. 5 . 4 : Prefs, wen: 
The place of beginning and ending theſe bandare: ; 
be 3 When the arm 15 be dreſſed. y wh 
ning is formed by two or three circular windings 0 
wriſt, aſcending, by looſe ſpires, up to the lab 7: 
ſhoulder, as the nature of the caſe ſhall require. But v : 
the beginning is to be on the foot, it is to be ſormed 
three or four circular windings of the bandage round the 
tarſus, and metatarſus; then proceeding, in a ſerpent; 
courſe, up to the knee; or, if the wy requires it, y 
the head of the thigh, and then, as it ſometimes ha 
deſcending again. * 
We ſhould not omit to mention, that the beginning of the 
bandage is ſometimes applied to the diſeaſed part, a; ; 
ſeveral kinds of fractures; ſometimes near it, aboy: 1 
or below it; and ſometimes at a great diſtance from 5 
according to the diſpoſition of the wound. On the contr.” 
ry, the extremity of the bandage is ſcarce ever faſtened 8 
the diſeaſed part, but rather on a ſound one, toaycid gin. 
ing pain. 
Beſides the double and four-headed bandages, ſu 
ſometimes make uſe of the eig hteen- headed bandage. | 74 
gure may be learnt from Heiſter's Durgery, Tab. IX. fe. 
cad, called knitted 
from its many croſſings on the temples and /ellar, or ſul, 
from its direction in radii. „It is a very uſeful bandoy, 
when the temporal artery is divided, either in arterizt 
or by an accidental wound, and hardly ever failing of ſuc. 
ceſs in ſuppreſſing the hæmorrhage. For the application 
vid. Heiſt. Surg. p. 3. c. 2. $ 7. : 


Vid. Heiſter's Surgery. p. 3. c. 2. 


prevent the enlargement of tumours. They are ſcequentiy 
applied with this intention, to ſwelled legs, and alſo t 
diſcharge the offenſive matter in fi/lulez and ſinuous ulcers, 
Vid. Heiſter's Surgery. 


keep on the dreſſings, and topical remedies, applied tothe 
— after bleeding, &c. This bandage is generally com- 
poſed of two ſimple bands, one of which is about à Pais 
ell, and the other an ell and a half in length; the firit be- 
ing of a thumb's breadth, and the laſt of three fingers, 


As to the application, vid. Heiſter's Surgery. 


e. 3. 


of Paris, for ul and abſceſſes of the anus, and 1s, by 
Garengeot, highly commended. But Heiſter thinks, that 
the common T* bandage has the ſame advantages, provided 
the ſcapulary be made ſtrong. 
Few of the common bandages are capable of reſtraining a 
profuſe hæmorrhage, after cutting for the Hula of thear, 
or for the ſtone, What Heiſtet has contrived for this pu- 
poſe, may be ſeen in his Surgery, p. 3. c. 5- 

eſides Heiſter, there are many other writers on bandages 
That author, in his introduction, {$ 28. mentions Galen, 
tranſlated by Vido Vidius, with figures; Verduc on tat 
dagis, in French; and Solingen: but he thinks the belt 
writers of all, are Le Clerc, in his Appareil commade, and 
Baſſius, in High Dutch. For other bandages, as the ſpice 
fſeapulary, &c. ſee them in their alphabetical places. 
There is a differtation on the manner of ſtopping blood in 
hzmorrhages, with the deſcription of a machine, or lan- 
dage, for conſolidating veſſels after amputations, by com- 
preſſion only, by M. Petit, in the Mem. of the A. D. 8. 
an. 1751. p. 85. See alſo obſervations on a new bnd, 
by Helvetius, and on a compreſſive 2 for the cure af 
the lachrymal tumour. Ibid. an. 1742. Hiſt. 153, and . 
1745, p. 152, 
3 ; BANDELEER, a large leathern belt, 
thrown over the right ſhoulder, and hanging down under 
the leftarm z worn by the ancient muſqueteers both for the 
ſuſtaining of their fire-arms, and for the carriage of their 
muſquet-charges; which being put up in little 2 
caſes, coated witk leather, were hung, to the number 0 


twelve, to each bandaleer. 
bandadillre, formed app 


rently from bandealier, a kind of banditti particular 

feſting the Pyreneans; who were formerly diſtingu' 

by this piece of furniture; and were themſelves ſo deno- 

minated, 9 ban de voliers, a knot of robbers. york 

The French ſoldiery ſtill retain the bandateer ; their lt 

their muſqueteers, and common guards, wearing it m 

ferently ; excepting for ſome difference in its gum, 
ELET, or BANDLET, in Architedture, any little 1 

or ſlat moulding, eneompaſſing a column, like 2 1 0 

that bing e the Doric architrave. Sce Tab. 

e. 25. 1 and 11, 

It is Ito called tania, which Vitruvius uſes for the Un 


ching; ſometimes fillet diadma, tc. hk 


etimes uſed for the three parts which compoſe the 
called, oy Vitruvius, faſciz ; and which are 
Iſo denominated bands, or plat-bands, 

the name appropriated to the commanders of 
f the canton of Bern. 

FROLL, a little flag in form of a guidon, extended 
more in len th than breadth, uſed to be hung out on the 
els, &c. 

maſts rl. from the Italian bandits, perſons proſcribed, 
BAND 21 dz ſometimes d inated b 

or, as we call it, outlawed ; ſometimes denominated bar- 

10 or ſoris- bannili. * ; 

u. BAV DIT I, is alſo a denomination given to 
BAUDIT TI, or , . 

highwaymens or robbers, who infeſt the roads in troops, 

95 cially in Ital and France. 

The term is alſo applied to a ſort of freebooters, who 
pillage in the iſlands of the Archipelago. : 
BANDOLEERS, from the French bandouliers, in the Mili- 
frt, denote ſmall wooden caſes covered with leather; 
each of which contains a ſufficient charge of powder for a 

ket. . . . 
JANDORE, the name of a muſical inſtrument with ſtrings, 
reſembling a lute, and ſaid to be invented in the fourth 
year of queen Elizabeth, by John Roſe, a citizen of Lon- 
don. See a figure of it in Hawkins's Hiſtory of Muſic, 

I. iii. p. 345. 

r the French ander, io bend, a diſtortion of 
the legs, when they turn either inward or outward, on ei- 
ther fide; ariſing — ſome defect in the birth, or im- 
prudence in the nurſe, endeavouring to make a child ſtand 
or walk before his legs were ſtrong enough to ſuſtain the 
weight of his body. 

Beſide the uſe of emollients, it is proper to apply a kind 
of ſtrong boots proportioned to the limbs. 

BANE-berry. See HERR Chriſtepher. 

BANGLE-ears, an imperfection in a horſe's ears, remedied in 
the following manner : Place his ears in ſuch a ſituation as 
they are wanted to ſtand ; bind them with two ſmall boards, 
ſo faſt as not to ſtir; and then clip away the empty wrinkled 
ſkin cloſe by the head. | 
BANGUE, a ſpecies of opiate, in great uſe throughout the 

Eaſt, for drowning cares, and inſpiring joy. 
This, by the Perſians, is called beng ; by the Arabs, «rar, 
corruptly afſeral, and aſſarth; by the Turks, bengitic, and vul- 
gary maſtack; by the European naturaliſts, bangue, or bange. 

he Indians, ſays Acoſta, eat the ſeed and leaves to in- 
creaſe their ac our, and to excite an appetite to their food. 

ſe their vig ppe 
The nobles, and chief military officers, when they are diſ- 
poſed to forget their toil, and to ſleep in perfect eaſe and 
ſecurity, take of the powder of the ſeed and leaves, as 
much as they think ſufficient; and thereto add an arcea, 
green Indian hazel- nut; with as much opium as they 
ink fit, and eat them all together with ſugar. If they 
_ to be entertained with variety of ſcenes, and images 
of things in their fleep, they add ſome of the choiceſt 
camphor, Nee nutmegs, and mace. If they have a 
mind to be merry, witty, and to indulge their amours 
— . ambergris and mulk, and make them all into — 
electary with ſugar. It is by many afhrmed, that the ſeed 
and leaves —— luſt; EN J. Bauhine, it ap- 
pears, that this herb has no aſſinity with hemp, though it 
- very _ like it; ſince hemp, according to Dioſco- 
rides, 1s of a hot and dry nature, and extinguiſhes amo- 
rous deſires. 
Ray, from whom this account is taken, ſays, he learned 
from Sir Hans Sloane that it is a different plant from 
hemp. It grows in Indoſtan, and other parts of the Eaſt 
Indies, where it is principally in uſe. 
Bangue, in reality, is a ſuccedaneum to wine, and obtains 
m thoſe countries where Mahometaniſm is eſtabliſhed ; 
which prohibiting the uſe of that liquor abſolutely, the 
poor muſſulmen are forced to have recourſe to ſuccedanea, to 
rouſe their ſpirits. The principal are opium, and this bangue. 
SALA s, in Marine Language, is a cant term among 
lors, to ſignify thoſe days on which they have no fleſh 
meat. It ſeems to be derived from the practice of the 
toned in y | von _ 3 
5, igious ſect in the country of the Moguls, 
| —— a metempſychoſis, and will therefore cat no liv- 
tcature, nor even kill noxious animals, but endeavour 
to * them, 2 ſee them in the hands of others. 

+ Bamens are laid to be ſo fearful of having communi- 
cation with other nations, that _ break their cups, if 
nc? H — religion hath drank out of them, or even 
ke has waſhed! himſelf.” I. added, that if they happen 
tO touch one another, they muſt waſh and _ — 
— 2 they 2 or enter their own houſes. They 

, 1» hanging at their necks, a ſtone called ramberan, as 
m1 * egg, and perforated in the middle, through which 
ade = ſtrings: this ſtone, they . repreſents their 
8 by I By — they have great reſpect 

all the Indians. 


proper Bani * | 
4.1 Ne 45. are called, in the $HASTER, or book 


It is ſom 
architrave, 

metimes 2 
NDERET, 
the militia 0 


AE 


— — — Oo 


1 
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of their law, by the name of /uddery, under which are 
comprehended all who live after the manner of merchants, 
or that deal and tranſact for others, as brokers ; excluſive 
of the mechanics, or artificers, who make another caſt, 
called wyſe. Theſe Banians have no peculiar ſe& or 
religion, unleſs it be, that two of the eight general pre- 
cepts given by the legiſlator, Bremaw, to the Indian na- 
tion, are, on account of the profeſſion of the Banians, ſup- 
poſed more immediately to relate to them, viz. thoſe which 
enjoin veracity in their words and dealings, and avoidin 
all practices of circumvention in buying and ſelling. 

The Banians and the Chineſe are the greateſt traders in the 
Indies, to whom muſt alſo be added the Jews and Arme- 
nians, who are greatly diſperſed over thoſe parts. But the 
moſt conſiderable trade is carried on by the Banians, in 
the whole T. > we on this ſide the Ganges. They are 
extremely ſkilful and cunning in commerce. Moſt of them 
follow brokerage, and moſt of the brokers of the Engliſh, 
Dutch, and French companies, are of that nation. For 
the reſt, _ are very honeſt, and have almoſt conſtantly 
in their hands the ſtock and caſh of thoſe companies. 
They are likewiſe bankers; and there are few places in 
the Eaſt Indies, for which they cannot furniſh bills of ex- 
change. They have alſo a ſort of ſtanding caſh or bank, 
where perſons may depoſit their money, and take it out 
again whenever they pleaſe. 

Their form of contract in buying and ſelling, is remark- 
able; being done in the profoundeſt filence, only by touch- 
ing each other's fingers : the buyer looſening his pamerin, 
or girdle, ſpreads it on his knee; and both he and the 
ſeller having their hands underneath, by the intercourſe of 
the fingers, mark the price of pounds, ſhillings, &c. de- 
manded, offered, and at _ agreed on. When the 
ſeller takes the buyer's whole hand, it denotes a thouſand, 
and, as many times as he ſqueezes it, as many thouſand 
pagods, or roupees, according to the ſpecies in queſtion, 
are demanded : when he only takes the five fingers, it de- 
notes five hundred, and when only one, one hundred : 
taking only half a finger, to the ſecond joint, denotes fifty: 
the ſmall end of the . to the firſt joint, ſtands for ten. 
See CEURAWATH. : 

BANILLIA, in the Materia Medica, a name uſed by ſome for 
the vanillia, or vanilloes, uſed in makin 8 the ſcented chocolate. 

BANISHMENT, Exil, among us, is of two kinds: the 
one voluntary, and upon oath ; the other by compulſion, 
for ſome offence or crime. 
The former, properly called abjuratien, is now ceaſed ; the 
latter is chiefly enjoined by judgment of parliament. Yet 
outlawing and tranſportation may alſo be conſidered as ſpe- 
cies of exile. | 
By Magna Chacta, none ſhall be outlawed or baniſhed his 
country, but by lawful judgment of his peers, or accord- 
ing to the law of the land. 9 Hen. III. cap. 29. And by 
the common law no perſon ſhall be baniſhed, but by au- 
thority of parliament ; or in caſe of AR URATIO for fe- 
lony, &c. But this is taken away by ſtatute, 3 Inſt. 115. 
Stat. 21 Jac. I. cap. 28. 

BANISTERIA, in Butany, a genus of plants belonging to 
the decandria trigynia claſs 13 the 3 of 
which are theſe. The flower hath five petals, which are 
ſhaped like thoſe of the papilionaceous tribe, but ſpread 
open ; having in ſome ſpecies one, in others two, and in 
ſome ſeveral nectarious glands, with ten ſhort ſtamina. 
There are in ſome ſpecies three, and in others but one 

ermen, which afterward become ſo many winged fruit, 
ike thoſe of the maple; each containing a ſingle ſeed. 
'There are only fix known ſpecies of this genus. 
Theſe plants are all of them natives of warm countries, and 
therefore cannot be preſerved in England, unleſs in a bark 
ſtove. | 

BANK, in Commerce, is a denomination given to certain ſo- 
cieties, or communities, who take on them the charge of the 
money of private perſons, to ĩimpiove it, or to keep it ſecure. 
The word bank, in this ſenſe, comes from the Italian banca, 
formed of the Spaniſh banco, a bench whereon the ancient 
money-changers ſat in the public markets; or, as others 
think, a table whereon they told their money : for the Spa- 
niſh banco ſignifies a table, as well as a bench; as among 
the Greeks the word 7parsa ſignified a bench, as well as 
a table; whence the word Tpame(trns for a bencher. 

It cannot be doubted but that the beginning of traſſic was 
by exchanging one commodity for another, as men could 
beſt ſuit each other's occaſions, But the neceſſities of men 
being ſo various and different, in reſpect of the — 
and quality of requiſites, money was inſtituted as the mo 
convenient medium for commerce; whereby people might 
procure whatſoever they ſtood in need of, in quantiues 
according to their exigencies. : 
This changed the term of bartering into that of buyin 
and ſelling ; yet all trading at length reſults into a gener 
barter. For 1 who ſells any thing to receive money for 
it, purchaſes what he requires with the ſame money. Mo- 


ney then becoming the principal engine for 9 
K 


bulk of commerce, its application to trade is proper to be 
conſidered. 

Money is uſed in the minuter kinds of N as retail- 
ing, &c. when it is commuted for all kinds of labour, and 
to furniſh the neceſſary proviſions for daily uſe. This re. 
uires its being divided into the ſmalleſt denominations of 

Be ieces, as into ſhillings and pence : ſo that this way 
of dealing is not capable of being tranſacted by bills and 
aſſignments. 
Money is alſo employed in the more extenſive and whole- 
| ſale way of trade, wherein large ſums are negociated; and 
this occaſions frequent payments from one tradeſman to 
another. In which payments, although ſtrictly ſpeaking 
ready caſh be required, as often as contracts are made, yet 
as commerce in general conſiſts in the mutual dealings and 
tranſactions of many traders, it may often ſo fall out, by 
means of interchangeable debts and credits, that divers 
traders may ſatisfy each other's occaſions, without making 
je payments in ſpecie, by transferring their debts to each 
other. 
But when ſuch mutual conveniences do not occur, traders 
uſually receive their money in ſpecie, and fo pay it from 
one to the other. Yet this way of payment is attended 
with many inconveniences; as, the trouble in counting the 
money, hazard in ſecuring it from the attempts of rob- 
bers, and loſs from truſting it with unfaithful ſervants : 
for the prevention of all which, cities of large commerce 
have very naturally introduced the uſe of banks. 
A bank then may A properly defined a common repoſi- 
tory, where many perſons agree to keep their caſh, to be 
always ready at their call, or direction. 
There are ſeveral of theſe banks eſtabliſhed in the ſeveral 

23 trading cities in Europe; as in Venice, Genoa, 
ndon, Amſterdam, Hamburg, Paris, &c. But of all 
others, that of Venice is the moſt conſiderable, as being 
the moſt ancient, and that whereon the others are mo- 
delled. 

BANK is alſo applied, in a more particular manner, to ſoci- 
eties inſtituted for lending money on 3 Of theſe 
there are ſeveral in Holland, particularly at Amſterdam, 
where it is called the bank van leening, or bank of han, 
Private perſons are here furniſhed with money, on the de- 
poſit of effects as a ſecurity, and on payment of a certain 
intereſt regulated by the N This bank is 
otherwiſe, called the Lombard-huis, or Lombard - houſe, or, 
ſimply, Lombard; which is the name it is moſt commonly 
known by, in moſt of the towns in Holland. 

Bank, or Banco, of Venice, commonly called banco del 
guiro, was eſtabliſhed in the middle of the twelfth century, 
and is properly a board of public credit and intereſt ; or 
a general and perpetual purſe for all merchants and traders; 
eſtabliſhed by a folemn edict of the commonwealth, which 
enacts, that all payments of wholeſale merchandize, and 
letters of exchange, ſhall be in bance, or bank notes; and 
that all debtors and creditors ſhall be obliged, the one to 
carry their money to the bank, the other to receive their 
payments at bancoz ſo that payments are performed by a 
ſimple transfer from the one to the other: he who was be- 
fore creditor on the bank books, becoming debtor as ſoon 
as he has reſigned his right to another, who is entered 
down as creditor in his place; fo that the parties only 
change name, without any effective payment bs made. 
Indeed there are ſometimes actual payments made, eſpe- 
cially in matters of retail, and when foreigners are diſ- 
poſed to have ready money to carry off in ſpecie; or when 
particular traders chooſe to have a ſtock by them to nego- 
ciate in bills of exchange, & c. The neceſlity of theſe ef- 
fective payments has given occaſion to the opening a fund 
of ready money; which is found ſo far from diminiſhing 
the ſtock, that this liberty of withdrawing money at plea- 
ſure rather augments it. By means of this bank, the re- 
public, without incroaching on the freedom of commerce, 
or without paying any intereſt, is miſtreſs of 5,000,000 du- 
cats, to which the capital of the bank is limited, to be in 
readineſs on any preſſing occaſion; the republic being ſe- 
curity for the capital. 

BANK of England was firſt eſtabliſned in the year 1694, 
partly for the convenience of commerce, and partly alſo 
for the emolument of the proprietors. The ſcheme was 
projected by Mr. W. Paterſon, a merchant, and debated 
tor a long while in the privy-council, till at length, by an 
at of 5 and 6 Willam and Mary, cap. 20. it was enact- 
ed, that their majeſties might grant a commiſſion to take 
particular ſubſcriptions for 1, 200, oool. of any perſons, na- 


tives or foreigners, whom their majeſties were hereby] 


empowered to incorporate, with a yearly allowance of 
100,000. viz. b, ooo. or 8 per cent, for intereſt till re- 
deemed, and 4000. to be allowed the intended bank for 
management. The corporation was to have the name of 
the governor and company of the bank of England their 
ſaid fund to be redeemable upon a year's notice, after the 


BANK, ogents of. See AGENT. 
BANK bills, 
BANK, days in. 
BANK of France was firft projected by Mr. Law, a native of 


BanK, million, derives its name from king Williani's mille 


BANK of Scotland was erected by act of parliament in 1695. 


BANK, royal, of Scotland, was incorporated by charter of king 
' George I. in the year 1727. 


BANK, or BENCH, in Law. See Banc. 
BANK, foot. Sce BAXQUETTE, and FOOTBANK. 
BANK, in Natural Hiſtory, denotes an elevation of the ground, 


firſt of Auguſt, 1705, and 2 of the principal, and 
then the corporation to ceaſe. be company was enabled 


BAN 


by this act to purchaſe lands, Sc. unlimitegt 

joy the other uſual powers of corporations; the tO en. 
was to be transferrable. They were reſtricted ft ſtock 
rowing more than 1, 200, oool. except on Parliament: . 
and from trading in any merchandiſe, except in 1. 
exchange, and in bullion, and in the ſale of ſu — a 
as were the produce of lands purchaſed by the — 
tion: and all bills obligatory under the ſeal of dh. Per 
corporation, were made aſſignable by indorſement. 8 
charter of incorporation was executed July The 
which directs, that there be a governor, deput 
and twenty-four directors; and ſpecifies the qual; , 
of voters and of directors, together with other 

tions, which have been farther amended and enla * 
ſubſequent ſtatutes. el by 
J he buſineſs of the bank is, for the moſt part, that .: 
dealing in bullion of gold and filver, diſcounting bil. ; 
vancing money to the public on the credit of aG; u 
liament, circulating their own notes, &c. and Exchean.. 
bills for the government beſide the management of ok 
funds which are immediately under its care, and which 
conſtitute a principal part of the national Dez r, 


See BiLr. 
See Day. 


Scotland, with a view of paying off the public debt of 
France, by drawing its creditors into the newly projected 
Miſſifſippi and India companies, and erected in the ven 
1716. It was taken into the king's hands in 1718, and 
denominated the Royal Bank; and by its union with both 
the companies above mentioned, formed a bubble, which 
occaſioned great confuſion and diſtreſs in the year 1720, 


lottery in the year 1695 the proprietors agreed in part 
nerſhip to purchaſe tickets in this lottery. They after. 
wards purchaſed many reverſions of the 14 per cont. an- 
nuities, and admitted many proprietors of annuities to 
purchaſe their joint ſtock, which amounted, and ſtill a. 
mounts, to 500,000/. They are a partnerſhip by deed en. 
rolled in chancery, in the year 1721. They divided 5 jr 
cent. till Lady-day, 1728, when they reduced their annual 
dividend to 4 per cent. and it was again raiſed to 5 per cnt, 
which is ſtill continued. 


Its capital ſtock is 101,000/. ſterling. 


Its capital is 151, 0010 ſter- 
ling; and the public revenues of Scotland are paid into 
this bank. 


or bottom of the ſea, ſo as ſometimes to ſurmount the 
ſurface of the water, or, at leaſt, to leave the water ſo 
ſhallow, as uſually not to allow a veſſel to remain afloat 
over it. | 

In this ſenſe, bank amounts to much the ſame with flat, 
ſhoal, &c. 

There are banks of ſand, and others of ſtone, called allo 
ſhelves, or rocks. In the north ſea, they alſo ſpeak ot 
banks of ice, which are large pieces of that matter floating. 
Vapours at ſea occaſion ſometimes ſuch a deceptio viſis that 
mariners imagine they ſee land, with trees, &c. They 
call ſuch deceptions fog-banks. See a remarkable decep- 
tion of this kind related in Dr. Hawkeſworth's Account 
of the Voyages to the Southern Hemiſphere, vol. i. P. 10 
A long narrow bank is ſometimes called a 7:6. 
The bank abſolutely ſo called, or the main bank, or get 
bank, denotes that of Newfoundland, the ſcene of th 
cod-fiſhery. x : 

It is called the great bank, not only by reaſon of its vaſt ex- 
tent, being, according to the Engliſh computation, i” 
hundred miles long, and, according to the French, one 
hundred leagues, or three hunared miles ; but allo 0n 105 
count of ſeveral leſſer banks near it, where cod are allo 
caught. Theſe laſt the French call banguezeaus- - 
This is one of thoſe banks which have water enough to fl 
a ſhip, and which, on this account, are not dangerome 
Banks are uſually diſtinguiſhed by a buoy, poſt, or the f 
On charts, ſand-banks are uſually marked by little dots, 5 
banks of ſtone by croſſes. The colours of the _ 4 
alſo varied ond Pr ſand-banks being denoted by ig" 
coloured buoys, and rocks by black ones. oke 
In large rivers, as the Elbe, &c. fand-ban#s, by hig den 
and inundations, are liable to change places; care® pod 
fore taken to ſhiſt the buoys from time to time, © 
the true channel of the river. 4 the 
An exact knowledge of the banks, their exten" ut f 
depth of water on them, makes the moſt eſtent!? a 7 
the ſcience of a pilot, and a maſter of a ſhip : if t vill be 
ſel be large, and draw much water, great attention fi 
neceſſary to keep glear of the banks : on the conttaf, . 


B AN | BAN 


7 ne 1 d a ſure ahlum, where it | The ancient bankers were called argentarii, and nummularii. 
ſmall, the bony 2 veſſels, Stich dare not Their chief buſineſs was to put out the money of private 
may brave the 5 means of this barrier, many a ſmall] perſons to intereſt: they had their boards and benches for 
follow it here. F al 5 | this purpoſe, in all the markets and public places, where | 
craft has _ bich 0 wick oars, is uſed for the, bench | they took in the money from ſome, to lend it to others. 
Bank, in veſſels w | 
| 
| 
ö 
ö 


— — 


; ed, by our ſea- } The Romans had two kinds of bankers, though their office | 
rr ch 5 — hy 1 nne was much mote . of on 82 N | 
men, the /haug't. | j f galeaſſes, of | us; theirs being that of public officers, in whom were unite | 
In his N _ Rey | — of gal , the 5 5 a 3 agent, 3 rang af 

alliotes, © z termen] ing the exchange, taking in money, aſſiſting in buying an 
The 2 — INIT or. Ohg 8 | ſelling, and 2 the writing, neceſſary on all theſe 
nn ty-five banks, that is, twenty- occaſions. ' 81. 
The comme galles Revere j "40 with one oar to 05 BANKERS in the court of Rome, are perſons authorized, — Wl. 
hee 0p CE "five men to each oar. The galeaſſes have | cluſive of all others, to ſolicit and procure, by their cor- 18 
bank, and _ 22 a ſide, and fix or ſeven rowers to a bank, | reſpondents at Rome, all bulls, diſpenſations, and other ; 
l. ar * of earth, ſtones, ſtakes, or | acts diſpatched at the papal datary, or in the 1 of 

Baxk allo der is. in form of a wall, or cauſeway, to ſtop | Avignon: they are diſperſed in all the b of France, 
other materia 4 revent inundations. where there is a E or a preſidial; and were 
„ 9 are denominated dams, and ſea- 8 into a regular, and hereditary office, by an edict 

5 ient ggeres: thoſe on the in 1673. 3 
wall, 8 e denominated dykes. | They owe their origin to the Guelphs, who took ſhelter 5 
2 w in the opinion of Dr. Hales is that con- Avignon, and in other cities within the erg -4 the 
lg. Dr Wark of Scotland. A quantity of furze is | pope, in the time of the civil wars of Italy. 4 F — oa 
Fred "ou bottom of the channel of ſuch a breadch as is | they were in with the pontiffs, for re un 45 pouied t 
— at to the ſorce which it is to reſiſt. The ſand, or re 4 pez e "Ne. - 3 
- furze; and when this is co- | expeditions of the court o be 1 a xtor- 
lime, 1 . i be laid on as before, and | tions they practiſed towards their clients, ſoon rendered 
bl 


ſo on, till the ban! is raiſed to a ſufficient height. them odious, and occaſioned ſeveral ag 1 a3 7 — 
_ * * * * r 
B 1 alſo uſed, in ſeveral games, for the ſtock or fund proach, as, coarcini, caturcini, 3 9 2 20 
7 him who undertakes the game. the city Cahors, the native place of pope John . 
| ,0 


: ö ificate they were in their higheſt power. 
. f money laid down by the failleur,, whoſe pontificate th * c : 

1 * > poked od to — 4 all the winning cards mo 3 Frg Bricklaying, a piece of timber whereon they cut 
C V 
nne . ; it be- | ber of men to work at it, and nine or ten inches ſquare : 
my 2 pod gw ſhillings AA Pars it * be laid on two peers of timber, three feet high 
ing two pounds — * he floor they ſtand on. 
rn i L r e AA Sea 2 ſigniſies a veſſel employed in the 
ſecond. Vid. De Moiv. Doc * 1 _ P. 9 3. leak is w 1. e on the banks of Newforndiand. 

1 2 n wer of Linden hab oe BANKING, the making of ants to oppoſe the force of the 

e ro e : 
NG ms 3 the year 1640, been made 4 as . — ere, . hay and ſecure the land from being 
kind of bent, of cep one Nin a5 r 3 With reſpect to the water which is to be kept out, this is 
in. But King Charles the 5 . * 3 4 Af called banking ; with reſpect to the land, which is hereby ' 
+ Boo eee Ily to be defended imbanking. 
nar Bec jay an 3 — 2 BANKING, in a falt-work, the raiſing a fence againſt the ſea, 
truſted their caſh with their ſervants, until the _ 8 on — 7 waters may be kept out, excepting ſo much as 
rere fi for the preparation of the ſalt. 
apprentices = clerks to _ _ * and 22 N a 805 g 3 . 
the army. Whereupon in ſuch un ettled times, mercha 2 Ob: e ee ene 
not daring longer to confide in their apprentices, began | goods, ug 2 1＋ nd Sed be be mom 
firſt, about the Fear 1645, to lodge their * caſh in — N * l 2 * — 1 9 legally 
goldſmith's hands, both to receive and my or Ge 4 = diſc harged from farther demands and trouble. | 
til which time the whole and proper buſineſs of Lon 2 og Lan is hened of irn 
goldſmiths was, to and ſell plate, and foreign coins 8 * 3 | 
I Cen oy ge booed Logs de, To PORN 
mint, and wit e re 5 8 : . : . 

: ; h the firſt bankers had in the public places, in 
makers, and merchants, as they found the price to vary. | bench, whic oY * 

f : &c. on which they told their money, wrote 
1. nn 8 own Ig" = 2 pl — of 3 &c. ow Bop when a banker failed, 
os mal r mi — : Bank dif. they broke his bank, to advertiſe the public, that the per- 
=. 2 r fs whom the bank belonged, was no longer in a con- 16 
r ny eight Tt d hoſe who] dition to continue his buſineſs. As this practice was very | \ 

nkers on their firſt eſtabliſhment allowed to thoſe f t in Italy, it is ſaid, the term 4ankrupt is derived 
entruſted their money in their hands a moderate intereſt | nne * : —— — — 3 

ſor the ſame, and hereby their buſineſs was very conſider- — b ens to deduce the word from the French 

ably increaſed, and roſe to great oy is the your {vet able, and - route, fei, trace, by a metaphor 

hy 7s Then the Dutch burnt our — 4 th ir — che Ggn left in the ground, of a table once faſtened to 

mou anion. raw 08 | the FRETS * OO + ho it, and now gone. On this principle he traces the origin 
credit; and in the year 1672 king Charles Il. ſhut oP 4 f bankrupts from the ancient Roman menſarii, or argen- 
exchequer, and ſeized the money which the bankers ha of 6 15 had their takerme or men/e in certain public 
lent him at 8 ber cent. intereſt, the whole ſum amounting | tarii, who ha Loo Bod made with the 

10 1,328,5261, The ki fterwards neceſlitated to] places; and who, when they fled, or 

1320,520 „ eng 23. tere . . that had been truſted to them, left only the ſign 

YO So ans e 2 of their former ſtation behind them. 

— n. 1 * 2 8 And 10 rt obſervable, that the title of the firſt Engliſh ſta- 

par ament of 12 William, Cap. 12. provided for a arge 1 i offence, 34 Hen. VIII. cap. 4. 

arear of intereſt, and ſettled an intereſt of 3 per cent. for » Dr ſt . by erſons as do make bankrupt,” is a literal 

the future, The debt was hereby made redeemable, on » DIA; 13 route. 

Pa i inci iz. 664, 263l. | tranſlation of the French idiom, qui ſont langue 

guns one moiety of the principal ſum, viz. 664, 263“. „„ Bulene is ths bibed. 

farther confirmed by an act of 2 and 3 Anne, cap. 15. | By tat. 1 Jac. I. cap. 15. han- 

vhich moiety now A he proper debt of the public; | All and every perſon who ſhall uſe the trade of merchan- 
and ing A hone f magyy une t. in 1717, was fl diſe by way 51 bargaining, exchange, bartering, or other- 
| ON nee OM. © $05 fer cone, M1717, \ 10 f ſeeking his or her living by buying and 

nally ſubſcribed the South-ſ; tal ſtock in the | wiſe in groſs, or by ſeeking ö 

year 1920 1 e e ſelling, who ſhall depart his houſe, 2 ent 1 or 

. 7 : f d f debt, or other thing, 
= #5 now allow no intereſt ; and by inveſting a certain oe Hine _ Eating lax res wid, or other 

1 portion of it in the funds, or laying it out on other not g jon; or ſhall ſuffer himſelf to be outlawed, 

uffeient ſecuri and trafficking with it in the ſtocks, in | good conſideration; or ſha i be ar- 

diſe and. pd f 8 r go to priſon, or fraudulently procure himſelf to be ar 

m by ne * Gaſes eee his money or goods attached; or make any flau- 

and, by negociating bills, &c. on the part of their credi- | reſted, or his ey or g 
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tor i a ö nce of his lands, goods, or chattels, where- 
| buf guy contribute to the convenience and diſpatch of by bis ues poi gr or py the — of _ | 
| rn, the employment of a banker, eſpecially in republics, | juſt debts; or being arreſted for debt, ſhall lie in p 
not de 


of the cad rogate from nobility ; and hence it is, that moſt — vx no, _= ſuch arreſt or detention, thall . 1 N 
dent ets, or younger ſons of perſons of condition, un- e adjudged a Yanarupts tes relating to bankruptr, Þ 
© it-for. the ſupport of their family, | There are ſeveral ſubſequent ſtatu ting to #6 25 1 


viz. 21 Jac. I. cap. 19.—4 Anne, cap. 17.— 5 Anne, cap. 

22.—7 Geo. I. cap. 31.—5 Geo. II. cap. 30. 

In ſome places bantrupis are condemned to wear a green 

cap; at Lucca, an orange cap. 

BANKRUPTCY, the failure, abſconding, and relinquiſh- 
ing of traffick in a merchant, a banker, or any other trader. 
The French make this difference between a r and 
a failure; that the firſt is ſuppoſed voluntary and fradu- 
lent, and the latter conſtrained and neceſſary, by means 
of accidents, &c. 

A failing, breaking, or ſtopping of payment, diminiſhes the 

merchant's credit; but does not note him with infamy, as 

bankruptcy often does. 

When a merchant, &c. fails to appear at the exchange, &c. 

without apparent reaſon, it is called a failing of preſence ; 

the bankruptcy becomes open from the day he abſconds, or 
when the ſeal is affixed to his effects. 

BANKRUPPCY, commiſſion of. See COMMISSION. 

BANLEUGA, or Bann1LEUGA, or BANL1EUE, in Mid- 
ale Age Writers, the territory within which the juriſdiction 
of municipal magiſtrates, or ordinary judges of a city, 
town, or the like, are confined. 

It is thus called, becauſe within this tract, = may make 

their proclamations, prohibitions, and other acts of juſtice 

and policy, compriſed under the name of BAN, or BAN- 

NUM. 

BANN, or Bax, Baxxum, or BAx Nds, in the Feudal Law, 
a ſolemn proclamation, or publication of any thing. 

The origin of the word is uncertain : ſome deduce it from 

the Britiſh ban, clamtur, noiſe ; others from the Saxon pan, 

a thing ſpread z whence ban, and band, uſed for a flag. 

Bracton mentions bannus regis, for a proclamation of nlence 

anciently made by the court, before the encounter of the 

champions in a combat. 

Bax x is alſo uſed for a ſolemn convocation of the nobility 
of a province, to attend the king in his army, conform- 
ably to their ſeveral tenures. 

Bann, in this ſenſe, differs from rear-hann; as the former 

reſpects thoſe who hold mediately of him. But the words 

are now confounded ; and bann, and rear-bann, denote a 

ſummons to all the feudal tenants, mediate and immedi- 

ate, to go to war in the king's ſervice. 

Barn alſo denotes the aſſembly, or body of nobility and 

entry thus convocated. 

In this ſenſe, they ſay, the bann and rear-bann is long in 
etting into the field; the hann and rear-bann was aſſem- 
led, &c. 

The French nobility appear to have ſerved the king, in the 

way of bann and rear-bann, from the beginning of the mo- 

narchy; though the uſage was not regularly ſettled, till the 
time of the inveſtiture of feuds. 

BANN is more particularly uſed to denote a proſeription or 
baniſhment, for a crime proved; becauſe anciently pub- 
liſhed by ſound of trumpet ; or, as Voſſius thinks, becauſe 
thoſe who did not appear at the abovementioned ſummons, 
were puniſhed by proſcription. 

Hence, to put a prince under the bann of the empire, is to 

declare him diveſted of all his dignities. 


The ſentence only denotes an interdict of all intercourſe, | 


and offices of humanity, with the offender ; the form of 
which ſeems taken from that of the Romans, who baniſhed 
perſons, by forbidding them the uſe of fire and water, 
Sometimes alſo cities are put under the imperial hann; that 
is, ſtripped of their rights and privileges. 

Baxx allo denotes a pecuniary mulct, or penalty, laid on a 
delinquent for offending againſt a bann. 

Banns of marriage, are certain ſolemn notices of matrimo- 
nial contracts made in the pariſh-church, before the mar- 
riage; that if there be any objections to either party as to 
prior engagements, &c. there may be an opportunity of 
making them. The publication of banns (popularly called 
aſting in the church) was intended as an expedient to pre- 
vent clandeſtine marriages : but a licence or diſpenſation 
is now eaſily procured, ſo that their uſe is defeated. —B 
the laws of the church, banns are to be publiſhed thrice, 
on three diſtant days, in the places where the parties live, 
on pain of nullity of marriage; and excommunications are 
threatened againſt thoſe, who knowing impediments con- 
ceal them. But ſee 26 Geo. II. cap. 33. 
The uſe of matrimonial banns is ſaid to have been firſt in- 
troduced in the Gallican church, though ſomething like 
it obtained even in the primitive times; and it is this Ter- 
tullian is ſuppoſed to mean by trinundina promulgatio. 

BANN is alſo uſed for a ſolemn anathema, or excommunica- 
tion, attended with curſes, &c. 

In this ſenſe, we read of papal banns, &c. 

BANN of God, bannus Dei, or the judgment of God. Spel- 
man takes it for excommunication. 

Bann is alſo uſed for a Tre es | 
In which ſenſe, the hann of harveſt, of vintage, &c. in 
the French cuſtoms, imports a prohibition to reap, or ga- 
ther the grapes, without leave of the lord. 

The former "aw taken away, and the peaſant may rcap 


his corn when he pleaſes z but the lattor Cit! remai 
ſons not being allowed to open the vintage, till ubl; 
tion is made by the officers of the place for that * 
e e O = 
AN N-vin, in the French Cuflorns, a privilege en 
of ſelling * * of ar phe panic , — mJ certain 
time, excluſive of all other perſons within 
their fees or lordſhips. Fl ns . 
The ſame right, in ſome places, extends alſo to other 1;. 
quors; and even to hogs, cows, and other animals, 
BANNALIS mola, or bannal-mill, a kind of feudal ſeryi 
whereby the tenants of a certain diſtrict are obliged to — 
their corn to be ground at a certain mill, and to be bake! 
at a certain oven, for the benefit of the lord. 
BANNER properly denotes a ſquare flag, faſtened like . 
cornet to a lance. 
Menage derives the word from the Latin bandum, a har 
or Hag; and ſuppoſes banniere to have been firſt write, 
for bandiere; which is confirmed by this, that we meet with 
the word banderia, uſed, in the ſame ſenſe, by Latin wii. 
ters of the barbarous age. 
A banner differed from a penon, or guidon, which had a lon 
tail, or train; the cutting off which, in the ceremony of 
I. a BANNERET, converted it into a banner, 
Moſt of the ancient lords are repreſented, on their ſeal; 
with banners in their hand; in which guiſe they entered the 
liſts in tournaments. | 
Arms BAnneR-wiſe, or en banniere, are thoſe borne ſquare; 
ſtill uſed in Bretagne, to denote families deſcended from 
BANNERETS, Favyn ſuppoſes the uſage to have been 
brought thither from England. 
It was reputed more honourable for a perſon to bear his 
arms in a banner, than in an eſcutcheon, 
BANNER is alſo uſed to denote the flag under which all the 
tenants of the fame fhef were to muſter themſelves, when 
their ſervice was required in the army. 
BANNER is alſo uſed for the chief flag, or ſtandard of a prince, 
lord, baron, or the like. 
BANNER, the, of France, was the largeſt and richeſt of all the 
flags borne by the ancient kings, in their great military ex- 
peditions. St. Martin's cap was in uſe fix hundred years, 
as the banner of France: it was made of taffety, painted 
with the image of that ſaint, and laid one or two days on 
his tomb, to prepare it for uſe. This was ſucceeded by the 
famous AURIFLAMMA, or ORIFLAMME. Though 2 
make a difference between the banner of France and the 
oriflamme ; making it the diſtinguiſhing character of the 
former, to be hung out at the window, wherever the 
king was; whereas the latter was only ufed in extraordi- 
nary wars, 
About the year 1100 was introduced a more pompous fpu- 
ratus; the mode of which was borrowed from Italy; the han- 
ner royal was faſtened to the top of a maſt, or ſome tall tier 
planted on a ſcaffold, borne on a chariot drawn by oxen, 
covered with velvet houſings, decorated with devices, 0r 
cyphers, of the reigning prince. At the foot of the tree 
was a prieſt, who ſaid maſs early every morning. Ten 
knights mounted guard on the ſcaffold, night and day, and 
as many trumpets, at the foot of the tree, never ceaſe! 
flouriſhing, to animate the troops. This cumberſome ma 
chine, the mode of which was brought from Italy, cont- 
nued in uſe about an hundred and thirty years. Its po 
was in the center of the army. And here it was the ch 
feats were performed, to carry off and defend the royal 
banner : for there was no victory without it; nor was # 
army reputed vanquiſhed, till they had loſt this anne. 
BANNER is alſo uſed, in Middle Age Writers, for any flag ot 
enſign. 
But the word is out of uſe in this ſenſe, except in ſpeat- 
ing of former times, or foreign nations. In the Le 
they ſtill ſay, the Engliſh banner, the Venetian bam, A 
The French alſo retain the denomination banner, mp 
ing of eccleſiaſtical proceſſions; where the people, 
ing each a croſs, march under a banner, r 
the church militant; to denote themſelves ſoldiers of 
church. 
BANNERS of the Romans, See SIGNA. lords 
BANNERFETS, an ancient order of knights, or feudal 
who, poſſeſſing ſeveral large fees, led their vaſſals to b, 
under their own flag, or banner, when fummon 
by the king. from 
1 he word ſcems formed from banner, a ſquare flag, oh. os 
band, which anciently alſo denoted a een non 
alſo called in ancient writers, milites vexilliſeri, and 
larii, bannerarii, bannarii, banderiſit, &. 4h; 
Anciently there were two kinds of knights, graf n 450 
the firſt whereof were called BANNERETS, the feco" 
CHELORS ; the firſt campoſed the upper; the lecon 
middle nobility. Jer li 
The banneret was a dignitary allowed to march 2 of u⸗ 
own flag, whereas the bachelarius eques followed tus 


other. of 
To be qualified for a banneret, one mult be a gent ami, 
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ave 4 power to raife a certain number 
family, 4 wy * * "a enough to ſubſiſt atleaſt twenty- 
2 thirty men. This maſt have been very conſider- 
6 ofa days, becauſe cach man, beſides his ſervant, 
_— horſemen to wait on him, armed, the one with 
_ how the other with a bow and hatchet. | 
F * was not allowed to be a baron who had not above 
4 en knights- fees, ſo he was not admitted to be a ban- | 
oy dad leſs than ten. W B 
ing to Spelman, was a middle order be- 
N 2 ple knight; called ſometimes alſo 
lein miner, to diſtinguifh him from the greater, that 
is from the baron, to whom alone properly belonged the | 
2 vexith, or privilege of the ſquare flag. 
Hence the banneret was alſo called bannerettus, quaſi baro mi- 
wr. 4 word frequently uſed by Engliſh writers in the ſame 
ſenſe, as banneret was by the Freneh ; though neither of 
them occur before the time of Edward II. | 
Some will have bannerets to have originall ! been perſons who 
had ſome portion of a barony aſſigned them; and enjoyed 
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BaxqQueT-line, is an imaginary line drawn by che bit-miakers 


along the banguet, in forgin a bit, and prolonged upwards 
and downwards, to adju the deſigned force or weakneſs 
of the branch, in order to make if ſtiff, or eaſy. For the 
branch will be hard and ſtrong, if the ſevil-hole be on the 
outhde of the banquet, with reſpect to the neck; and it 
will be weak, and eaſy, if the ſevil-hole be on the inſide 
of the line, taking the center from the neck. 
ANQUETING-room, or houſe. See Xenia, SALOON; &c. 
The ancient Romans ſupped in the atrium, or veſtibule, of 
their houſes ; but, in after-times, magnificent ſaloons, or 
banqueting-rooms, were built, for the more commodious and 
ſplendid entertainment of their gueſts. Lucullus had ſe- 
veral of theſe, each diſtinguiſhed by the name of ſome 
god; and there was a particular rate of expence appropri- 
ated to each. Plutarch relates with what magnificence lie 
entertained Cicero and Pompey, who went with deſign to 
ſurprize him, by telling only a ſlave who waited, that the 
cloth ſhould be laid in the Apollo. Ihe emperor Clau- 


it ander the title of baro proximus, and that with the ſame | 
rerogatives as the baron himſelf. a 
me again find the 9 of bannerets in France; athers 
in Brittany; others in England. Theſe laſt attribute the 
inſtitution of bannerets to Conan, licutenant of Maximus, 
who commanded the Roman in in England under the 
empire of Gratian, in 383. This general, ſay they, re- 


dius, among others, had a ſplendid bangueting-room, named 
Mercury. Put every thing of this kind was outdone by 
the luſtre of that celebrated banqueting-houſe of Nero, called 
damus aurea ; which, by the circular motion of its parti- 
tions, and cielings, imitated the revolution of the heavens, 
and repreſented the different ſeaſons of the year, which 
changed at every ſervice, and ſhowered down flowers, ef- 


ſences, and perfumes, on the gueſts, Heliogabulus, ne- 
volting, divided England into forty cantons, and in theſe vertheleſs, is ſaid to have improved as much upon Nero, 


cantons diſtributed forty knights, to whom he gave a power | as the latter had done on Lucullus, Senec. Ep. 90. 

of aſſembling on occaſion, under their ſeveral banners, as BANQUETTE, in Fortification, is a little foot-bank, or an 
many of the effective men as were found in their reſpec-| elevation of earth forming a path which runs along the in- 
tire diſtricts: whence they are called bannerets, tide of a parapet; by which the muſqueteers get up, to diſ- 
However this be, it appears from Froiſſart, &e. that an-] cover the counterſcarp, or to fire on the enemies in the 
ciently ſuch of the military men as were rich enough to] moat, or in the covert-way. 1 
raife and ſubſiſt a company of armed men, and had a right | The banguette is generally between two and three feet high, 
to do ſo, were called bannerets. Not, however, that theſe | and three feet broad, and four feet and a half lower than 
qualifications rendered them knights, but only bannerets; | the parapet, having two or three ſteps to mount it by.— 
the appellation of knight being only added thereto, be- | Where the parapet is very high, they make a double lan- 
cauſe they were ſimple knights before. quette one over the other. 


Bannerets were ſecond to none, but knights of the garter; | BANSTICEKLE, in Ichthyology, a name given by us to the 
they were reputed the next degree below the nobility; and | GASTEROSTEUS. ; ; 

were allowed to bear arms with ſupporters, which nane | The banflickle is otherwiſe called prickle-bag, or prickle-back. 
elle may, under the degree of a baron. In France, it is | BANTAM-work, a kind of Indian painting, and carving on 


faid, the dignity was hereditary; but in England it died | wood, reſembling Japan work, only more gay, and deco» 
with the perſon that gained it. The order dwindled on | rated with a great variety of gaudy colours. 
the inſtitution of baroners by king James I. and at length 


Bantam-work is of leſs value among connoiſſeurs, though 
became extinct. The laſt perſon created banneret was Sir | ſometimes preferred, by the unſkilful, to the true Japan 
John Smith, made fo after Edghill-fight, for reſcuing the | work. Formerly it was in greater uſe, and eſteem, than 
ſtandard of king Charles I. at preſent ; and the imitation of it much practiſed by our 
The form of the banneret's creation was this: on a day of | japanners. 
battle, the candidate preſented his flag to the king or gene-] There are two ſorts of Bantam, as well as of Japan work; 
ral, who, cutting off the train, or ſkirt thereof, and making it | as, in the latter, ſome are flat, 1] ing even with the black, 
a ſquare, returned it again, the proper banner of bannerets ; and others high, or emboſſed; ſo, in Bantam-work, ſome 
who are hence ſometimes called knights of the ſquare flag. is flat, and others in-cut, or carved into the wood, as we 
There ſeems to have been bannerets created, either in a dif- find in many large ſcreens z with this difference, that the 
ferent manner, or by others than the ſovereign ; ſince king | Japan artiſts work chiefly in gold and other metals, and 
James, in the patent of baronets, gives them precedence | the Bantam generally in colours, with a ſmall ſprinkling 
to all knights bannerets, except ſuch as are created by the | of gold here and there. 2 : ; 
king himſelf in the field; which implies, either that there | For the flat Bantam-work, it is done in colours, mixed 
we ſome of this order created out of the field, or by in-] with gum-water, proper for the thing deſigned to be imi- 
ferior perſons. | tated. For the carved, or in- cut kind, the method of per- 
ANNERET is alſo the name of an officer, or magiſtrate of | forming it is thus deſcribed e ingenious artiſt. 1.1 he 
Rome, towards the cloſe of the fourteenth century, wood is to be primed with whiting and fize, io often till 

e people of that city, and throughout the territory of | the primer lie near a quarter of an inch thick ; then it is 
tne church, during the diſputes of the antipopes, had | to be water-plained, i. e. rubbed with a fine wet cloth, 
formed a kind of republican government; where the whole | and, ſome time after, bruſhed very ſmooth, the blacks laid 
power was lodged in the hands of a magiſtrate, called ſe-] on, varniſhed up with a good body, and poliſhed well, 
ator, and twelve heads of quarters, called bannerets, by | though with a gentle hand. This done, the deſign is to 
reafon of the banners which each raiſed in his diſtrict. be traced out with vermilion, and gum-water, exaCtly in 

BANNIMUS, q. d. we baniſh, from the obſolete bannis, the | the manner wherein it is intended to be cut the figures, 
form of expulſion of any member from the univerſity of | trees, buildings, &c. in their due proportions, Then the 
Oxford, by affixing the ſentence up in ſome public place, raver is applied, with other tools of proper ſhapes, dif- 
* a denunciation or promulgation of it. ring according to the workman's fancy. ; With theſe he 
ANNOCK, in Food, is an oat-cake kneaded only with wa-] cuts deep or ſhallow, as is found convenient, but never 
tet, and baked in the embers. Theſe are common in Lan- deeper than the whiting lies; the wood being never to feel 
5 ire, and ſome other counties. the edge of the inſtrument. Lines, or parts of the black, 
r U8, or BAx s, a title anciently given to the gover-] are ſtill to be left, for the draperies an other out-lines, 

5 nor or Viceroy of Croatia, Dalmatia, and Sclavonia- and for the diſtinction of one ching from another; the rule 
urvos epiſcopalis, was a mulct paid to the biſhop by thoſe | being to cut where the white is, and leave the black un- 
g ay of lacrilege, and other crimes. | 8 The carving being finiſhed, they then uſe the 
ANNUM capitis, was a mulct paid in cattle. pencil, with which the colours are laid into the cut-work. 


NN ilippi is, the gold is to be laid in thoſe places which the 
iſlands, to a kind e by the people of the Philippine | After this, gold i p 


| k, ſomewhat larger than our ſpar-| deſign requires; for which purpoſe, a ſtrong, thick gum- 
2 *awk, and of a yellowith colour 5 the back Noa arabic water is taken, and laid with a E on the work; 
"gs, and white under the b 


Al the k; elly. It is the moſt common 

75 e kinds of hawk in that part of the world, and is 
WO ET. iout animal. 

8 T, in the Man 


and, while this remains wet, leaf- gold is cut with eee 
ſmooth- edged knife, in little pieces, ſhaped to the bighe 3 
and ſigure of the places where they are to be laid. Theſe 


7 i dab them with 
, ege, denotes that ſmall part of the] being taken up with a little cotton, they da 
Y Af a bridle under the eve; which, 0 rounded] the 1 cloſe to the gum-water, which affords .: ou 
kay mn rod, gathers and joins the extremities of the] luſtre. The work thus finiſhed, they clear up _ ack 
* b ey, in ſuch a manner, that the banquet is| with oil, taking care not to touch the colours. Eu- 
3 Out e 


, * . * * * — ſe braſs. 

:& by the cap, or that part of the bit | ropean workmen, in lieu of leaf-gold, ordinarily Ye OS 
ext the a J ne Cap, Pa | ichisleſs bright and beautiful. Park, Treat. of Japan, 
ok. I. Ne 3 | W orig a BAOBAB, 
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| BAOBAB, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of an African fruit 


deſcribed by Proſper Alpinus. It is of the ſize of a lemon, 
bur it reſembles a gourd, and contains ſeveral black ſeeds, 
whoſe extremities are a little crooked. Its ſubſtance alſo 
much reſembles that of the gourd ; and, when firſt pulled 
off, is moiſt, red, and of a grateful acid taſte. The peo- 
le of Æthiopia, where it is plentiful, are _ fond of it, 
in the ſcorching heats of ſummer; and the richer ſort add 
ſugar to it, to correct its acidity, It is a great cooler, and 
very agreeably quenches thirſt ; and has alſo ſome medi- 
cinal uſe, as it is good in contagious and peſtilential fevers. 
The people of Cairo, where the freſh fruit is not to be had, 
uſe its pulp dried and powdered ; and it is ſo uſed at Se- 
negal in peſtilential fevers, the dyſentery, and bloody flux. 
The doſe is a drachm, taken either in common water, or 
in an infuſion of the plantain. 
The baobab tree has been lately very minutely and accu- 
rately deſcribed by Mr. Adanſon, in the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris. It is found at Senegal in 
Africa; and its bulk is ſo enormous, that it has more the 
appearance of a foreſt than of a angle tree. Its trunk, 
which ſeldom exceeds twelve feet in height, meaſures be- 
tween ſeventy and eighty feet in circumference, and is 
crowned with a number of branches, remarkable for their 
thickneſs and their length, which is from fifty to ſixty feet. 
They moſtly ſhoot out in an horizontal direction, and give 
to the trunk the appearance of an hemiſphere from fixty 
to ſeventy feet high, and about a hundred and forty feet in 
diameter. The bark is an inch thick, of an aſh-coloured 
grey, greaſy to the touch, bright and very ſmooth ; the 
outſide is covered with a ras and the inſide is green, 
ſpeckled with red ; the wood is white and ſoft ; the leaves 
are oval, pointed at the end, and about five inches long, 
and two and a half broad: ſeven of theſe are generally at- 
tached to one pedicle. The tree produces flowers much 
larger than any hitherto known; the calyx of the flower 
conſiſts only of one piece, the lower part of which forms 
a ſhort tube, which ſpreads into the ſhape of a ſaucer, hav- 
ing its edge divided into five equal parts of a triangular 
figure. The petals are five in number, of the ſame length 
with the calyx. From the ſame center, and within the 
petal, riſes a cone, which ſpreads into about ſeven hundred 
filaments, each having a ſmall ſubſtance in form of a kid- 
ney at the end of it, the convex part of which opens into 
two cells, which ſhed a duſt, conſiſting of ſmall white 
tranſparent particles. The piſtil riſes from the center of 
the calyx, and conſiſts of an ovary, a ſtylus, and ſeveral 
ſtigmata, in number from ten to fourteen. The ovary be- 
comes a very conſiderable fruit. The tree flowers 38 
and the fruit ripens in October and November. The bark 
and leaves are dried, and powdered by the negroes of Se- 
negal, and uſed like pepper and ſalt. M. Adanſon uſed it 
as a preſervative from the epidemic fever of the country, 
and found it of great benefit in promoting perſpiration, and 


attempering the exceſſive heat of the blood. The woody 


bark of the fruit, and the fruit itſelf, ſupply the negroes 
with an excellent ſoap, which they prepare by drawing a 
lye from the aſhes, and boiling it with — that begins 
to be rancid. The decaying trunks are hollowed out into 
burying places for perſons moſt eſteemed by the negroes; 
ſuch as poets, muſicians, and buffoons; and their bodies 
ſhut up in theſe. trunks become perfectly dry, without rott- 
ing, and form a kind of mummies, without the help of 
embalment. The African baobab has been ſometimes con- 
founded with the American CALABASH, 

BAPHE, in the Vritings of the Ancients, a word uſed to ex- 
preſs that fine red colour, with which they uſed to illumi- 
nate the capital letters in manuſcripts, at the beginning of 
chapters. It is alſo called, by ſome, encau/ium ſacrum, and, 
by others, coccus and cinnabaris. It was a very elegant co- 
lour, and is ſaid to have been prepared of the purple co- 

Jour taken from the murex, and ſome other ingredients. It 
was called encauſlum, from its reſembling very much the 
fine bright red uſed in enamels. 

BAPT, in Antiquity, an effeminate, voluptuous kind of 
prieſts at Athens, belonging to the goddeſs Cotyttus; thus 
called, from their ſtated dippings and waſhings, by way of 
purification. It ſeems, they were to be mae very clean 
and pure, that they might wallow, and defile themſelves, 
with the leſs reſerve ; 2 their rites were performed in the 
night, and conſiſted chiefly of laſcivious dances. 

Eupolis having compoſed a comedy to expoſe them, enti- 

tled Barr, they threw him into the ſea, to be revenged ; 

and the ſame fate is alſo ſaid to have befallen Cratinus, an- 
other Athenian poet, who had written a comedy againſt 
the baptæ, under the ſame title. | 

Others deduce the denomination bapte, from the practice 

of dying and 2 their bodies, eſpecially their eye- 

brows, and officiating at the ſervice of their deity, with 
the parade and demureneſs of women. Juvenal deſcribes 
them in this light. Sat. ii. ver. 91. | | 

BAPTES, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the ancients 
to a foſſile ſubſtance uſed in medicine; they have leſt us 

I | 


| 


but very ſhort deſcriptions of it. Pliny onl 

it was ſoft, and of 5 agreeable ſmell; - hoy 1 * 

judges, that it was probably one of the bitumeng * 
BAPTISECULA, in Botany, a name given by ſome 3 

to the blue corn-flower, called the cy Axvs, or blue -bottl 
BAPTISM, in Theology ; formed from the Greek 

of Barrow, 1 dip or plunge, a rite or ceremony b wo 

x way are initiated into the profeſſion of the Cantina 

: ; 


ion. 
The Jews practiſed a ceremony, which they called boz;; 
after circumciſion, on their proſelytes, long before d. 
coming of Jeſus Chriſt. —In the primitive times e ; 
mony was performed by immerſion, as it is to this 42 
the oriental churches, according to the original 6 nile. 
tion of the word. The practice of the * church 
is, to ſprinkle the water on the head or face of the 3 
to be baptized, except in the church of Milan, in De 
ritual it is ordered, that the head of the infant be plunged 
three times into the water; the miniſter at the has ©. 
pronouncing the words © 7 baptize thee in the name of th, 
« Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt ;” importing that b 
this ceremony the perſon baptized is received amon 05 
profeſſors of that religion, which God, the Father df a 
revealed to mankind by the miniſtry of his Son, and con. 
firmed by the miracles of his Spirit. — A triple immerfon 
was firſt uſed, and continued for a long time: this was w 
ſignify either the three days that our Kaviour lay in the 
grave, or the three Ner- in the Trinity. But it was af. 
terwards laid aſide, becauſe the Arians uſed it: it was then 
thought proper to plunge but once.—Some are of opinion 
that ſprinkling in baptiſm was begun in cold countries. 1: 
was introduced into England about the beginning of the 
ninth century. At the council of Celchyth, in 816, i: 
was ordered, that the prieſt ſhould not only ſprinkle the 
holy water upon the head of the infant, but likewiſe plunge 
it in the baſon.— There are abundance of ceremonies de. 
livered by eccleſiaſtical writers, as uſed in baptiſm, which 
are now diſuſed ; as the giving milk and honey to the bap- 
tized, in the Eaſt; wine and milk in the Weſt, &c. 
The quakers diſallow the perpetuity of baptiſm in the Chris- 
tian church. See QUAKERS. 
It was alſo wholly rejected by the Valentinians, Mani. 
chees, Paulicians, and many other ſects. 
Several of the Socinians have maintained, that boptiſm wiz 
only to be uſed by thoſe who are converted to Chriſtianity 
from a different profeſſion ; and that though the children 
of ſuch proſelytes were to be baptized with their parents, 
all who deſcended from them were to be conſidered as bay- 
tized in them; and they urge the practice of profſelyte 
baptiſm among the Jews in ſupport of this opinion. 
Theological authors diſtinguith three kinds of baptiſm; 
1. Water baptiſm, which is that above mentioned. 2. 
Baptiſm of fire, which is the perfect love of God, joined 
with an earneſt defire to be baptiſed ; called alſo the l- 
tiſm of the Holy Gel on occaſion this may ſupply the 
place of water baptiſm. 3. Baptiſm of blood ; which is the 
martyrdom of a catechumen. 
Baptiſm, in the primitive times, was only adminiſtered at 
Eaſter and Whitſuntide, except in caſes of neceſſity. The 
catechumens were not forward in coming to baptiſm: t. 
Ambroſe was not baptiſed before he was elected biſhop of 
Milan; and ſome of the fathers not till the time of theit 
death. Some deferred it out of a tender conſcience; a 
others out of too much attachment to the world; it being 
the prevailing opinion of the primitive times, that 5%. 
tiſm, whenever conferred, waſhed weve all antecedent 
ſtains and fins. Divers of the fathers rallied this ſupet- 
ſtitious delicacy to ſuch a degree, that they introduced: 
different extreme; the ridiculous zeal of ſome people 
carrying them to baptize even the dead, by proxy. 
The opinion of the neceſſity of bpm in order to 2 
is grounded on thoſe two ſayings of our Saviour: He that 
beheveth, and is baptiſed, ſhall be ſaved; and, Except a mn 
be born of water, and of the ſpirit, he cannot enter inie 
kingdom of God. 1 if 
Mr. Dodwell maintains, that the ordinance of baptiſm, : 
adminiſtered by perſons duly ordained, conveys an _ 
mortaliſing ſpirit ; whereas perſons dying unbaptiſed ar 
not immortal. See P DO-BAPTISs T. * 
BaArTisMu of the dead, a cuſtom which anciently ger 
among ſome people in Africa, of giving baptiſm to! thing 
The third council of Carthage ſpeaks of it, 35 4 1 
that ignorant Chriſtians were fond of. Gregory nion 
anzen alſo takes notice of the ſame ſuperſtitious of 
revailing among ſome who delayed to be re g 7 
fis addreſs to this kind of men, c alks, whe * i 
ſaid to be baptiſed after death? Philaſtrius * * 
as the general error of the Montaniſts or Cataphrys 
that they baptiſed men after death. 5 oninioh 
The practice ſeems to be grounded on 2 valn A their 
that when men had neglected to receive 2 is dts 
life-time, ſome compenſation might be made 10 
fault, by receiving it after death. Barrun 
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he dead, was alſo a ſort of vicarious baptiſm, 
Warme _=_ where a perſon dying without — 2 
for ther was baptiſed in his ſtead; a practice founded on 
Cot xv. 29. concerning the ſenſe of which paſſage critics 
bare been much divided. Several catholics underſtand it 
| of the baptiſm of tears, penance, and prayers, which the 
living undergo for the dead, and allege it as the proof of 
the belief of purgatory in the apoſtle's days. See Heinſius's 
Exerc. ad Nov. Teſt. lib. vii. cap, 14: : : 
Barrisu, Lay, ſeems to have been allowed in the rubric 
of the Engliſh liturgy, till the time of king James I. 
though there were great diſputes among the biſhops at 
the Hampton-court conference, whether the words of the 
liturgy imported ſuch allowance or not. The biſhop of 
Worceſter allowed them to be doubtful ; but that the 
contrary practice of the church, which cenſured women 
' for conferring baptiſm, ſhewed, that the compilers of the 
book did not intend them as a permiſſion : they had in- 
deed propounded them ambiguouſly, becauſe otherwiſe, 
erhaps, the book would not have paſſed the parliament, 
The acchbiſhop of Canterbury inſiſted, that the admini- 
ſtration of private baptiſm by women and laymen, was not 
allowed in the practice of the church, but, on the con- 
trary, cenſured by the biſhops in their viſitations. He 
even added, that the words of the liturgy do not infer any 
ſuch meaning. To which EN excepted; urging 
and preſſing the words of the book, that they could not 
but intend a permiſſion of women, and private perſons 
to baptize. ns : Ne 
At preſent, the Engliſh divines condemn it as invalid; 
and Burnet, biſhop of Sarum, was ſeverely handled by 
ſome of them, for aſſerting, that faith in the Trinity gives 
every man a right to baptize. Collins's Diſc. on Free- 
Think. p. 73- 
BayTisM, Clinic. See CLINIC. 


Baprisu is alſo applied, abuſively, to certain ceremonies 


uſed in giving names to many inanimate things. 


Barrisu, in Sea-Language, is a ceremony in long voyages 


aboard merchant-ſhips; practiſed both on perſons and 
veſſels which paſs the tropic, or line, for the firſt time. 
That of veſſels is fimple, and conſiſts only in the waſhing 
them throughout with ſea-water : that of paſſengers is 
lidicrous; but neither the one nor the other is done 
without making the crew drunk; the ſeamen, on chriſten- 
ing the ſhip, pretending to a right of cutting off the beak- 
head, unleſs redeemed by the maſter or captain. 

BaPT1$SM of bells; ſee BELL. 

BAPTISMAL font ; ſee BAPTISTERY. 


BAPTISMAL preſents are in uſe in Germany, made by the 


ſponſors to the infant, conſiſting of money, plate, or 
even ſometimes fiefs of lands; which, by the laws of the 
country, are to be kept for the child till of age, the 
77 having only the truſt, not the right of diſpoſing 
of them. 

An anonymous author has publiſhed a diſcourſe expreſs 
on this occaſion, entitled, De Pecunia Luſtrica. 

BaPTISMAL wow, or covenant, a profeſſion of obedience to 
the laws of Chriſt, which perſons, in the ancient church, 
made before baptiſm. 

It was made by turning to the Eaſt, but for what myſtical 
reaſons it is not well agreed. 

BAPTISTERY, in Eeclefraftical Writers, a place or edifice 
where water is preſerved for perſons to be baptiſed in. 
Anciently, in the churches which baptiſed by immerſion, 
the baptiſlery was a kind of pond where the catechumens 
were plunged; though in many places the next river 
ſerved for a baptiftery, which was the caſe in the time of 
Juſtin Martyr, and of Tertullian. And the baptiſleries con- 
unued ſeparate from the church till the ſixth century. 

In after-times, the baptiſtery was a little building adjoin- 
ing to the church, purpoſely appointed for the admini- 
ration of this ceremony. 
ere were ſeveral fonts and altars in each baptiſtery, be- 
cauſe then they baptiſed a number at once, all of whom 
received the euchariſt immediately after. 

- At firſt, theſe baptiſleries were only in the great cities, 
where biſhops reſided, who alone had the right of bap- 
ting; but . afterwards allowed pariſhes to have fonts, 
or the more commodious adminiſtration of baptiſm. 

is right was confined to pariſhes alone; and if any 

monaſteries were found with baptiſmal fonts, it was be- 
cauſe they had baptiſmal churches in another place : 
though the biſhops ſomerimes granted them to monks, 
upon condition that they would have a ſecular prieſt 

Ing with them to take care of the people; but they 

afterwards found means to throw off the prieſt, and make 

themſelves maſters of the church, and attach it, with its 
ptiſmal fonts, to their own monaſtery. 


Weta is alſo uſed for a baptiſmal or parochial 


BarTitERY is alſo uſed, by the Armenians, for the feaſt 
Piphany, when the anniverſary of Chriſt's baptiſm is 
&lebrated.” . 
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BA®TISTERY is alſo uſed for a church-book; wherein the 


rayers and ceremonies of baptiſm were particularly de- 
cribed. Some take the bapti/terium to have contained the 
order of all the ſacraments, except the euchariſt. 


BAPTISTS, in Ecclefiaflical Hiſtory, from ga, I bap- 


tizez a denomination of Chriſtians, diſtinguiſhed from 
other Chriſtians by their particular opinions reſpecting 
the mode and the {bjets of baptiſm. 

Inſtead of adminiſtering the ordinance by ſprinkling or 
pouring water, they maintain that it . to be admi- 


niſtered only by immerſion. Such, they inſiſt, is the 


meaning of the word Bar]iw; fo that a command to 
baptize is a command to immerſe. Thus it was under- 
ſtood by thoſe who firſt adminiſtered it. John the Baptiſt, 
and the apoſtles of Chriſt, adminiſtered it in Jordan and 
other rivers, and places where there was much water. 
Both the adminiſtcators and the ſubjects are deſcribed as 
going down into, and coming up again out of the water. 
And the baptiſed are ſaid to be buried in baptiſm, and to 
be raiſed _: which language could not, they ſay, be 
properly adopted on fappobtion of the ordinance's being 
adminittered in any other manner than by immerſion. 
Thus alſo, they affirm, it was in general adminiſtered in 
the primitive church. Thus it is now adminiſtered in the 
Ruſhan and Greek church: and thus it is, at this day, 
directed to be adminiſtered in the church of England, to all 
who are thought capable of ſubmitting to it in this manners 
With regard to the ſubjects of baptiſm, the . ſay, 
that this ordinance ought not to be adminiſtered to chil- 
dren or infants at all, nor to grown up perſons in general; 
but to adults only of a certain character and deſcription. 
Our Saviour's commiſſion to his apoſtles, by which Chriſ- 
tian baptiſm was inſtituted, is to go and teach all na- 
tions, baptiſing them: that is, ſay they, not to baptize 
all they meet with; but firſt to inſtruct them—to teach 
all nations, or to preach the goſpel to every creature— 
and whoever receives it, him to baptize in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt. To 
ſuch perſons, and to ſuch only, baptiſm» appears to have 
been adminiſtered by the apoſtles, and the immediate 
diſciples of Chriſt. They are deſcribed as repenting of 
their fins, as believing in Chriſt, and as having gladly 
received the word, Without theſe qualifications, Peter 


acquaints thoſe who were converted by his ſermon, that 


he could not have admitted them to baptiſm. Philip 
holds the ſame language in his diſcourſe with the eunuch. 
And Paul treats Lydia, the jailor, and others, in the 
ſame manner. Without theſe qualifications, Chriſtians 
in general think it wrong to admit perſons to the Lord's 
ſupper; and, for the ſame reaſons, without theſe qualifi- 
cations, at leaſt a profeſhon of them, the apt think it 
wrong to admit any to baptiſm. Wherefore they with- 
hold it, not only from the impenitently vicious and pro- 
fane, and from infidels who have no faith, but alſo from 
infants and children, who have no knowledge, and are 
incapable of every action civil and religious. They fur- 


ther inſiſt, that all poſitive inſtitutions depend entirely 


upon the will and declaration of the inſtitutor; and that 
therefore reaſoning by analogy from previous abrogated 
rites is to be rejected, and the expreſs commands of Chriſt 
reſpecting the mode and ſubjeCts of baptiſm, ought to be 
our only rule. 

The bapti/?s in England form one of the three denomina- 
tions of Proteſtant Diſſenters. They ſeparate from the 
eſtabliſhment for the ſame reaſons as their brethren of the 
other denominations do, with whom they are united 
and from additional motives derived from their particular 
tenets reſpecting baptiſm. The conſtitution of their 
churches, and their modes of worſhip, are congrega- 
tional or independent: in the exerciſes of which they are 
protected, in common with other diſſenters, by the act 
of toleration. Before this act, they were liable to pains 
and penalties as nonconformiſts, and often for their pecu- 
liar ſentiments as bapti/ts, A proclamation was iſſued out 
againſt them, and ſome of them were burnt in Smithfield 
in 1538. They bore a conſiderable ſhare in the perſecu- 
tions of the laſt, and of the preceding centuries; and, as 
it ſhould ſeem, in thoſe of ſome centuries before ; for 
there were ſeveral among the Lollards and the followers 
of Wickliff, who diſapproved of infant-baptiſm. There 
were many of this perſuaſion among the proteſtants and 
reformers abroad. In Holland, Germany, and the North, 
they went by the names of AnaBaPTISTs and MEN No- 
NITES; and, in Piedmont and the South, they were 
found among the ALBIGENSES and WALDENSES. See 
the Hiſtories of the Reformation, and the above articles 
in this Dictionary. ; 

The baptiſts ſubſiſt under two denominations, viz: the 
Particular or Calviniſtical, and the General or Arminian. 
The former is by far the moſt numerous. Some of both 
denominations allow of mixed communion, others diſal- 
low it : and ſome of them obſerve the ſeventh day of the 
week as the ſabbath, apprehending the law that enjoined 
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it, not to have been repealedb Chrift or his les. But 
a difference of opinion reſpecłing theſe and other matters, 
is not peculiar to the bapti/ts : it is common to all Chriſ- 
tians, andto all bodies of men who think and judge for 
themſelves. See PxpoBaPTISTs, under which article 
an account will be given of the principal arguments in 
favour of infant baptiſm. | 

BAR, in Architecture, a long ſlender piece of wood or iron, 
uſed to keep things cloſe and faſt together. 

In this ſenſe, we ſpeak of bars of windows, of doors, 
and the like. 

Bas of iron are made of the metal of the ſows and pigs, as 

they come from the furnaces. 
Theſe paſs through two forges, called the finery and the 
chauſery; where, undergoing five ſeveral heats, they are 
formed into bars. Phil. Tranſ. N* 138. p. 954. Sec 1RON 
and FoRGE. 

Bax, in a court of juſtice, denotes an incloſure made with a 
ſtrong partition of timber, three or four feet high, where 
the counſel are placed to plead cauſes. 

This the French call barre d' audience, and in ſome places 

auditoire. It anſwers to what, among the Romans, was 

denominated cau/rdica. 

It is called bar, becauſe incloſed with a barrier, called 

alſo in Latin writers cancelli and caulæ, by a metaphor 
taken from ſheep-folds. 

The denomination Bak is alſo given to the benches, where 

the lawyers or advocates are ſeated.— The appellation 
aroſe hence, that anciently there was .a ber, or barrier, 

| to ſeparate the counſellors and pleaders from the attor- 
neys and others. 
Hence our lawyers who are called to the bar, orlicenſed 
to plead, in other countries called /icentzati, are termed 
barrifters. 

Bar, or BARRF, BARRA, in Common Law, denotes a 

peremptory exception againſt a demand or plaint. 
'The author of the Terms of the Law defines bar, a plea 
brought by the defendant in an action, whereby the 
action of the plaintiff is deſtroyed for ever. But the mo- 
dern writers extend the uſe of the word farther, dividing 
bars into perpetual and temporary. 

BaR, perpetual, is that which overthrows the aCtion for ever. 

BAR, temporary, or bar pro tempore, is that which is allowed 
good for the preſent, but may fail, or be ſet aſide here- 

ter. 

BAR, in Geography, is uſed for a heap of ſand or mud, or a 
chain of rocks, which block up the mouth of a river, or 

ort, ſo that there is no entrance except at high water. 

he bar of Siam is a remarkable bank of mud, gathered 
in the mouth of the river, which allows not above thir- 
teen feet of water, when the tide is higheſt. 

BAR of a port, in Marine Fortiſication ; ſee Boom. 

BaRs, in the Manege, denote the ridges or upper part of 

y the gums, between the tuſhes and grinders of a horſe ; 
the under and outward fides retaining the name gums. 
The bars ſhould be ſharp-ridged and lean ; for fince all 
the ſubjection a horſe ſuffers, proceeds from thoſe parts, 
if they have not thoſe qualities, they will be very little, 
or not at all ſenſible ; ſo that the horſe can never have a 
good mouth; for if the bars be flat, round, and inſenſible, 
the bit will not have its effect; and conſequently, ſuch a 
horſe can be no more governed by his bridle, than if one 
took hold of his tail. 

To BAR or /irike a vein, among Farriers, an operation per- 
formed on the veins of a horſe's legs, or other parts of 
his body, in order to ſtop the courſe, and leflen the quan- 
tity of malignant humours prevailing there. 

It is thus performed: the farrier opens the (kin, after diſ- 
engaging the vein, ties it above and below, and then 
ſtrikes between the two ligatures. 


— 


Baks, in Auſic, denote ſtrokes drawn perpendicularly 
acroſs the lines of a piece of muſic, including between 
each two, a certain quantity or meaſure of time, which is 
various as the time is triple or common. 
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BAR —- 


aced in couples, at a ſmall diſtance 
in the ſield, i even number. . than tuo 

Bar, among Printers, denotes a piece of; ' 
wooden handle, whereby the few of the Ln l 
in 3 as 3 ried 

Bar-meſter, in Mining, he who keeps the ga 
meaſure all miners ore; he, or bis — TP 2 0 
to be preſent when it is meaſured, denn 

reed ſee yy 

BARACK, or Barrack, BaRAQUE, a hut ; 
for ſoldiers in a camp. : . » or little lodge 
The word comes from the Spaniſh barracas. 1; : 
which fiſhermen make on the ſea-ſhore. wow cabins, 
hoo OG _ _ formerly called baraths, 26 
thoſe for the foot huts ; but barack is now uſed inain 
ly for both. b 2 

aracks are generally made by fixing four fork ; 
the ground, and * four das acroſs * 
wards they build up the walls with ſods, wattles, of wh 
the place affords; and the top is planked, thatched . 
covered with turf, as they have convenience. fa 
When the army is in winter quarters, the ſoldiers uſual! 
build baracks; in the ſummer they are content with their tent 

BARACKS is alſo more generally applied to buildings to 
lodge ſoldiers in fortified towns, or others. Thus we 6 
the baracks of the Savoy, of Dublin, &c. | 
Baracks, when damp, are greatly prejudicial to the heat 

of the ſoldiers lodged in them; occaſioning dyſenteries 
intermitting fevers, coughs, rheumatic pains, &c. For 
which reaſon quarter-maſters ought to be careful in ex. 
mining every barack, offered by the magiſtrates of a place; 
rejecting all ground-floors in houſes that have either been 
uninhabited, or have any ſigns of moiſture. 

BARALIPTON, a term in Logic, denoting the firſt indirect 
MODE of the firſt FiGURE of ſyllogiſms. 

A ſyllogiſm in baraltpten is, when the two firſt propoſitions 
thereof are univerſal affirmatives, and the third a particu- 
lar affirmative; the middle term being the ſubje& of the 
firſt, and the attribute of the ſecond. —For example ; 
BA very evil ought to be feared : 
RA Every violent paſſion is an evil : 
LIP NED on ing that ought to be feared is 4 
vi v. | 
See letters A and I, and SvItOotsu. 

BARALLOTS, BaRALoOTT1, the name of a ſect at Bo- 
logna in Italy, who had all things in common, even 
their wives and children. —They gave, it is ſaid, into all 

manner of debauchery, and were alſo termed compliers. 

BARANG]I, officers among the Greeks of the lower empire, 
whoſe buſineſs it was to keep the keys of the city-gates 
where the emperor reſided. 

Codinus ſays, barangi were thoſe who ſtood guard at the 
door of the emperor's bed-chamber and dining-room. 
Condinus and Curopalata obſerve, that the name is Engliſh, 
formed from bar, 1 ſhut; and that the barangi were Eng- 
liſhmen, by country; Anglo-Danes, who, being driven 
out of England, were received into the ſervice of the em- 
peror of Conſtantinople, and made guards or protectors 
of his perſon. Whence they are called in Latin, by Cu- 
jaccius, proteHoresz by others, fecurigeri, as being armed 
with a battle-ax, ſecuris. Codinus adds, that they itil! 
ſpoke the Engliſh tongue. Anna Comnena ſays, the ha- 
rangt came from the and Thule; by which is, doubt- 
leſs, meant our ifland. Yet Nicetas makes them Ger- 
mans; a miſtake eaſy to be made at that diſtance, conli- 
dering the relation the Anglo-Saxons bore to Germany. 
There were barargti as early as the emperor Michael Paphla- 
gonius, in the year 1035, as appears from Cedrenus; but 
they were then only common ſoldiers, not a life-guard- 
Their commander was called auen, as importing 2 
perſon who always followed the emperor. 

BAR A-picklet, bread made of fine flour kneaded with barm, 
which makes it very light and ſpongy : bara being the 
Welch for bread. 


The uſe of bars in muſic is a modern invention. They | BARATHRUM, from genen, ſigniſying the ſame, among 


cannot be traced higher than the year 1574, and ſeem not 
to have been in general uſe till the year 21653; ſo that pro- 
bably this improvement is owing to Mr. Henry Lawes, 
who publiſhed his Airs and Dialogues in that year. 

In common time, between each two bars, is included the 
meaſure of four crotchets; in triple time, three crotchets. 
Their principal uſe is, to regulate the beating, or meaſure 
of the muſical time in a concert. See 'TIME. 

Bak, BARR, or BaRRE, in Heraldry, denotes an ordinary 
nearly reſembling the FEss; from which it only differs 
by its narrowneſs, and by this, that the bar may be placed 

| in any part of the field, whereas the % is confined to a 

| | ſingle place. 

| Ihe bar itſelf has its diminutives, which are the clit and 

barrulet. 

| The bar of legitimate cadets proceeds from right to left; 

| that of baſtards from left to right. 

BAR-genel, denotes a double bar, or where the bars are. 
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the Ancient Athenians, a deep pit into which condemne 
criminals were caſt headlong. 
The barathrum was a dark noiſome hole, having ſha? 
ſpikes at the top, to prevent any eſcape, and others at che 
bottom, to pierce and lacerate the —— 
From its depth and capaciouſneſs, the name came to be 
uſed proverbially for a miſer, or a glutton, always craving: 
In which ſenſe, the word barathro is uſed among be 
Latin poets, Fes 
BARATHRUM is alſo uſed, in P „to denote ce 
baleful caverns, inacceſlible — 2 of their fetid, 9! 
oiſonous fumes. 1 
[heſe amount to the ſame with whatothers call calm 
BARATRY, or BAR ETA, in Law, ſignifies the 010" 
and maintaining ſuits in diſturbance of the peace 3 2 
the taking and.detaining houſes, lands, &c. by falle 


- 


ventions. The word baratterre in French ſignifies bo 
meanor, fraud, deceit; it is derived from the old 
2 


bar! 


B A R 


Jarat, which ſignifies any impoſition 3 whence alſo they 
14 haratters to impoſe on any one. 8 Rep. 31. ; 
fa y. in a Marine Senſe, is the maſter of a ſhip, or 
gael cheating the owners or inſurers, whether it 
wy by running away with the ſhip, ſinking her, de- 
ſerting her, or embezzling the _ | 
Baratry of mariners is ſo epidemica on ſhip-board, that it 
it is rare if the maſter, be his induſtry ever ſo great, can 
# vent it, by reaſon of the encouragement one knaviſh 
For gives another; yet the law, in ſuch caſes, imputes 
the offences of the mariners to the negligence of the 
maſter, and from him the merchant is to ſeek for remedy 
for all goods or merchandize loſt, embezzled, or other- 
wiſe damnified. ; ; 
By the French ordonnances, inſurers are not obliged to 
make good the loſs or damage accruing to a veſſel, or its 
Jading, by the fault of the maſter or crew, unleſs, by the 
forms of the policy, they be made acconntable for the 
haratry of the patron. A maſter who, without neceſſity, 
takes up money on the body, proviſion, or tackling of a 
ſhip, or ſells the effects on board, or, in his account of 
average, ſets down fictitious expences, ſhall pay the value, 
be declared unworthy of being maſter, and baniſhed the 
rt where he ordinarily reſided. In ſome caſes, he is 
alſo ſubject to corporal puniſhment, and even to death, 
where it appears he wc vs threw away the ſhip. 
BaRATRY is alſo uſed for b:ibery or corruption in a judge, 
iving a falſe ſentence for money. 
BaRATRY is alſo uſed, in Middle Age TVriters, for fraud or 
deceit in making of contracts, fales, or the like. 
BARB is uſed for the Barbary pigeon, called alſo by Moore 
the calumba Numidica. 
This is but a ſmall pigeon, and has a very ſhort beak like 
a bulfinch, with a ſmall water, and a naked circle of 
tuberoſe red fleſh round the eyes; the iris of the eye is of 
a pearl-colour, and the broader and redder this circle 
round them is, the more the pigeon is valued; but this is 
always narrow while they are young, and does not arrive 
at its full breadth till they are four years old. Some of 
this ſpecies have a tuft of feathers behind their head, and 
others not. The red circle round their eyes grows pale 
and whitiſh, if they become ſick; but always recovers its 
redneſs as they grow well: their proper colour is black, 
or dun. There are likewiſe pyed ones; but they are of 
a mixed breed, and not fo valuable. 
BARBA Aron, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to 
the common great houſe- leck. 
BarBa Capræ, in Botany; ſce S IRA. 
Of chis genus Mr. Tournefort allows only one ſpecies, 


diymopogon. 

BarBA Jovis, in Betany, the name of a ſpecies of anthyllis. 

gee LAaDY*s finger, 

BARBACAN, or BAR BAN, properly denotes an outer de- 

fence, or fortiſication to a city, or caſtle; uſed eſpecially 

as a fence to the gates, or walls. 

In which ſenſe, barbacan amounts to the ſame with what 

is otherwiſe called, antemurale, promurale, murus exterior, 

or auler wall, : 

DARBACAN is alſo uſed for a fort at the entrance of a bridge, 

or in the outlet of a city, having a double wall with 

towers, Such is that at one end of the wooden bridge at 

Rouen, which is ſtill called by ſome Barbacana. 

DaRBACAN is alſo uſed for an aperture in the walls of a 

city, through which to fire with muſquets on the enemy. 
© EMBRASURE, 

BARBACAN, in Architecture, denotes a long narrow canal, 

or opening, left in the walls for water to come in and go 

out at, when edifices are raiſed in places liable to be 


2 or to drain off the water from a terrace, or 
the like. | 


B \RBADOES cherry; ſee CHERRY. 
bak BAboks fiower-fence, poinciana, in Botany, a genus of 
the decandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : 
the empalement of the flower is compoſed of five oblong 
concave leaves, which fall of. The flower has five un- 
equal petals, four of them nearly equal and roundiſh, but 
2 lich larger, deformed and indented. It hath ten 
ong, briſtly, rifing ſtigmas, terminated by oblong ſum- 
mts; and an 2 declining germen, which ſits 
upon the ſtyle, and is crowned by an acute ſtigma. The 
87men afterward becomes an oblong compreſſed . 
= leveral tranſverſe partitions, in each of which is 
Tabs a ſingle flattiſh ſeed. 
in 1 plant grows naturally in both Indies. It is planted 
i dul kes, to divide the lands in Barbadoes, from whence 
Fe, the title of flower-fencez, it is alſo called Spaniſh 
"xs by ſome of the inhabitants of the Britiſh 
beſe plants muſt conſtantly remain in the bark-ſtove, 
' m warm weather they ſhould have a large ſhare of 


the common barba capræ, or, as it is called by ſome, | 


ſions the loſs of their heads. With proper management, 
they will grow much taller” here than they uſually do in 
Barbadoes, but their ſtems will not be larger than a man's 
finger, which is occaſioned by their being drawn up by 
the glaſſes of the ſtove. 

BarBADOES tar, Petroleum Barbadenſe, is a bitumen of a 
reddiſh black colour, and thick conſiſtence, approaching 
to that of common tar. It is found in ſeveral of the 


is greatly eſteemed as a ſudoriſie, in diſorders of the breaſt, 
and as an external diſcutient and anti-paralytic. It is leſs 
inflammable than the other pETROLEA, and leaves on 
being burnt a conſiderable quantity of aſhes. The oil ob- 
tained from it in diſtillation, and a balſam prepared by 
boiling it with one fourth its weight of flowers of ſulphur, 
are directed by the London college to be kept in the ſhops. 
Lewis's Mat. Med. 
BARBARA, in Logic, the firſt mode of the firſt figure of 
11 

ſyllogiſm in barbara, is that whereof all the propoſi- 
tions are univerſal and affirmative ; the middle term being 
the ſubject in the firſt propoſition, and attribute or pre- 
dicate in the ſecond. For example: 


BAR MWheoever ſuffers a man to flarve, whom he ought to 
Hain, is a murderer : 
BA boever is rich, and refuſes to give alms, ſuffers 
thoſe to ſlarve, whom he ought to ſuſtain : 
RA Therefore, whoever is rich, and refuſes to give 
alms, is a murderer. 


BARBARIAN, a name given by the ancient Greeks to all 

thoſe who were not of their own country, or who did not 

ſpeak the Greek language.—In which ſenſe the word fig- 
nified with them, no more than foreigner, and did not 
carry that odium with it as it docs now. 

5 & derives the word gat aeg from BapCauprCciy, balbu- 
tire, becauſe foreigners coming to Athens uſed to ſtam- 
mer, or ſpeak coarſely : others derive it from BapCap, a 
word that foreigners frequently ſtumbled on, which yet 
had no meaning. 

BARBARICARL, in Antiquity, a kind of artiſts, who, with 

threads of divers colours, expreſſed the figures of men, 
animals, and other things; or, as others deſcribe them, 
thoſe whoſe buſineſs was to gild, and decorate ſhields and 
helmets with gold and ſilver. 
The barbaricarut were ſo called, becauſe they learned this 
kind of painting from the Phrygians, who were particu- 
larly denominated barbarians, in regard of their oppoſition 
to the Greeks ; though the name is ſometimes alto writ- 
ten branbaricarrt. 


officers, who wore maſks and vizards, thus adorned with 
gold and filver. | 
BARBARICUM, in Ancient Writers, is uſed for a military 
ſhout, raiſed by the ſoldiers on point of engagement. 
This is called barbaricum from the barbarians, in whoſe 
armies this method of ſhouting much obtained. 
The ſame appellation was given to a war, or expedition, 
undertaken againſt the barbarians. —Qrorſgue ad ipſum 
tempus quo barbaricum extortum eft inter nos & vos. 
BARBARICUM was alſo uſed for an armoury, or magazine, 
wherein the Greek emperors kept the ſpoils, and donarics, 
taken from the barbarians in the time of war or peace. 
BARBARICUM is alſo an appellation given by the modern 
Greeks to rhubarb. 
It is thus called from the Sinus Barbaricus, by the way of 
which this root was firſt brought to them. 
BARBARISM, in Grammar, denotes an offence againſt the 
purity of ſtyle or language. 
A. barbariſm differs, 3 to Iſidore, from a barbarous 
term, as the former, for inſtance, is Latin, though cor- 
rupt or miſuſed; whereas the latter, which this writer 
calls barbarologia, is a word merely foreign, intruded into 
Latin ſpeech. 
In general, under barbariſms are comprehended things 
written, ſpoken, declined, or conjugated wrong; or uſed 
in a wrong quantity, or in an unuſual ſenſe; as when a 
word is uſed which is foreign to the language, and not 
received by the better = purer ſort of writers therein. 
Such are liper for liber, fyllaba for ſyllaba, patri for patris, 
lexi for legi, bannus for proſeriptio, &c. 
Barbariſm is often charged, with n on modern 
writers in the learned languages. e Latin books of 
late ages are full of Angliciſms, Galliciſms, Germani- 
ciſms, &c. according to the country of the author. But 
what ſhall we ſay to Caſp. Scioppius, who accuſes Cicero 
himſelf of barbariſms in his own pers WEIS 
There are great diſputes among critics concerning barb» 
riſms in the New Teſtament. | 
Divers pious perſons are ſtartled at the apprehenſion of 


nh N often kills the plants, or at leaſt occa- 
1. v 33. 


any thing like a barbariſm in the inſpired books, as ſup- 
poling it an objection to the inſpiration of them; yet this 
5 & does 


American iſlands, and particularly in Barbadoes; where it 


BARBARICARII ſeem alſo to have been uſed for ſoldiers or 
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BARBATULA, in 1chthyology, a ſpecies of the cosi is. 
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does not hinder but many of the Jews, after Abarbanel 
and others, ſtill maintain barbariſms in the Old Teſta- 
ment; in which they are ſeconded by M. Simon, Le 
Clerc, and others. Pivers of the prophets are ſaid to 
have been unacquainted with the language they wrote in, 
particularly Jeremiah. 
BARBAR1SM, barbaries, is alſo uſed for that rudeneſs of 
mind, wherein the underſtanding is neither furniſhed with 
uſeful principles, nor the will with good inclinations. 
BARBAROUS, in a general ſenſe, ſomething that par- 
takes of the quality of BARBARISM., i 
In this ſenſe we ſay a barbarous nation, age, writer, 
word, or the like. 
Barbaraus Latin words are innumerable; the ſchoolmen 
are full of them: the chemiſts, 42 lawyers, can 
ſcarce write intelligibly without them. Du-Cange has 
given two large volumes in folio of barbarous Latin words, 
and as many of barbarous Greek words. 
The modern or vulgar Greek is ſometimes called barbarous 
Greek, barbaro-Greca, or Greco-barbara-lingua. Langius 
has publiſhed Philologia Barbaro-Greca, Gramatica 
Barbaro-Greca, or Gloſſarium Barbaro-Grecum. 


BARBATED leaf, in Botany, is a leaf terminated by a | 


bunch of ſtrong hairs. 
BARBATINA, or SEMEN contra, a feed which is eſſica- 
cious in extirpating worms from the human body, to 
which children are chiefly liable: it comes from Perſia, 
and from the borders of Muſcovy. 
This ſeed, to be good, ought to be plump, of an agree- 
able ſcent, and very green : ſpecial care muſt be taken 
that it be not dyed green, and that the feed of ſouthern- 
wood be not ſold inſtead of it. 


BARBATUS Piſcis, in [chthyology, a name given by Salvian, 
and ſome others, to the $1LURUs, called in Engliſh, the 
ſheat-fiſh;, the glanus of Pliny, and the ancients. This 
Artedi deſcribes under the name of the furus with four 
cirri, or beards, at the mouth. By this it is diſtinguiſhed 
from the fiſh called the late, or alluſſa, which, though a 
genuine ſpecies of ſilurus, has only one beard. 

BARBE, or Bars, in Commerce, a kind of horſe brought 
from Barbary, much cſtecmed for its beauty, vigour, and 
ſwiftneſs. 
Barbs are uſually of a ſlender make, and their legs far 
apart. It is a maxim, that barbs grow ripe, but never 
old; becauſe they retain their vigour to the laſt, which 
makes them prized for ſtallions : their mettle, according 
to the duke of Newcaſtle, never ceaſes but with their lives. 
It is ſaid, they were anciently wild, and ran at large in 
the deſarts of Arabia; and that it was in the time of the 
Cheq Iſhmael, that they firſt began to tame them. It is 
ſaid, there are barbs in Africa, that will outrun oftriches : 
ſuch are ordinarily ſold, according to Dapper, for 1000 
ducats, or 100 camels. They are fed very ſparingly, 
Dapper ſays with camel's milk. It is added, that in 
Barbary they preſerve the genealogy of their barbs, with 
as much care as the Europeans do thoſe of their noble 
families; and that to ſell them, they always produce 
their titles of nobility. OY 
The race of horſes is much degenerated in Numidia z the 
Arabs having been diſcouraged from keeping it up, by 
the Turkiſh officers, who were ſure to be maſters of them. 
At preſent, the Tingitanians, and Egyptians, have the 
+. Es of preſerving the beſt breed, both for fize and 
eauty. 

The i, malleſt of theſe laſt are uſually ſixteen hands high, and 
all of them ſhaped, according to their phraſe, like the 
antelope. 

The good qualities of a Barbary horſe (beſides the ſup- 
poled one of never lying down, and of ſtanding till 
when the rider drops his bridle) are to have a long walk, 
and to ſtop ſhort, if required, in a full career. 

The barb is very lazy and negligent in all his motions ; he 
will ſtumble in walking upon the ſmootheſt ground ; his 
trot is like that of a cow, and his gallop very low, and 
very ay to himſelf : this fort of horſe 1s, however, for 
the moſt part, ſinewy, nervous, and excellently winded ; 
he is therefore good for a courſe, if not over-weighted. 
The mountain barbs are accounted the beſt, becauſe they 
are the largeſt and ſtrongeſt: they belong to the Allarbes, 
who value themſelves much upon them, and are as fond 
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of them as other nations are; for which reaſon it is not | BARBET, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by M. Rea 


caſy to get at any of them. The common barbs are not 
uncommon among our people of faſhion. They may 
uſually be bought in Provence and Languedoc in France, 
at a moderate price, and many of the Engliſh have them 
from thence. 

Barbs, among us, fall ſhort of that ſwiftneſs attributed to 
them in their native country. This may be accounted 
for, partly from the ſmallneſs and lightneſs of their riders, 
and partly from their not being loaded with heavy ſaddles 


14 all Id te 
BARBE, or BaRDE, is alſo an old term for the armgy; of 


BARBED, in Heraldry, is underſtood of a cock, whey li. 
A Croſs BARBED, croix barbee, is that whoſe extremitice are 


BARBEL, in /c>1hyology; fee BaRBus. 
BARBELICOTAM, an ancient ſect of Gnoſtics, ſycke of by 


BARBERRY-tree, berberis, or the pipperidge-buſb, in Bitar, 


and bridles, as in Europe, nor even with ſhoes, An 


BAR 


Arab ſaddle is only a cloth girt round, wit 
light ſtirrups, and a fort of pummel to ſuſtain 
Baſlard-BAnRHS, thoſe deſcending from the Engliſ m 
covered by Larl-ſtallions, are, by experience, n 
found both better ſhaped and fitter for the ſaddle _ 
ſtronger for ſervice than their fires. Phil. Tranf, N 
BAT, or BARBET, in the Air Art. — J fire on 3 8 
is to fire the cannon over the parapet, inſtead of thro an 
the embraſures; in which caſe the parapet muſt Ae 
more than three feet and a halt high. 


h a pair of 


them, 


the horſes of the ancient knights, and foldiers, 
accoutred at all points. 

Della Cruſca ſays, the barde is an armour of iron ,, 
leather, wherewith the neck, breaſt, and ſhoulder 5 th. 
horſe are covered. ; 


Who were 


comb and wattles are of a different colour from the ue. 
of the body. In which caſe, he is ſaid to be 46, le 94 
creſted. 


faſhioned like the barb of an iron ſpear, or inſlrumentg 
uſed for ſtriking fiſh, &c, 


Theodoret. Ihe doctrine of the Barbelicetæ was, that 
one of the ons, poſſeſſed of immortality, had commerce 
with a virgin ſpirit named Barbelsth, who demanded of 
him, firſt preſcience, then incorruptibility, and laſtly 
eternal life; all which were granted to her: that beine 
one day in a gayer humour than ordinary, the conceived, 
and afterwards brought forth light, which being per- 
fected by the unction of the ſpirit, was called Ci the 
child Chriſt defired to have underſtanding, yy, and oþ- 
tained it: after which, underſtanding, reaſon, incorrup- 
tibility, and Chriſt, united together; and from thei: 
union aroſe autogenes, ev]-yerns. To theſe fables the 
add divers others. T hey were alſo denominated Barlaricr: 


a genus of plants, belonging to the claſs of hexandria mon 
gyma, the characters of which are theſe : the flower hath 
a coloured empalement, compoſed of fix concave jearcs ; 
the flower is of fix leaves, which are roundiſh and con- 
cave. It hath two coloured neQtariums, faſtened to the 
baſe of each petal; and ſix famina, with two ſummits 
faſtened on each fide their apex. I he germen is cylin- 
drical, and afterward becomes an obtuſe cylindrical um- 
bilicated berry, having a puncture and one cell, inclofing 
two cylindrical ſeeds. There are three ſpecies; the 
common barberry ; the Canada barberry, with very broad 
leaves; and the barberry with a ſingle flower on each 
foot-ſtalk. 

The common barberry-buſh grows naturally in the hedges 
in many parts of England, but is alfo cultivated in gu- 
dens for its fruit, which is pickled and uſed for gun 
ing diſhes. The flowers come out from the wings of the 
leaves, in ſmall ramoſe bunches, like thoſe of the cur- 
rant-buſh, which are yellow ; theſe are ſucceeded by oval 
fruit, which are firſt green, but when ripe turn to a fine 
red colour. The flowers appear in May, and the fruit 
ripens in September. 

The box-leaved ſort is at preſent very rare in England, 
and while young the plants are ſomewhat tender, ſo have 
frequently Look killed by ſevere froft. This never riſcs 
higher than four or five feet in England. : 
The barberry is a ſhrub, whoſe berries, as well as b2r', 
are of medicinal uſe; known alſo by the name of c 
tha Galeni. : 
Its berry is red, and oblong, of an agreeable, cooling, 
aſtringent taſte, chiefly uſed in the way of conierie5 
under which form it quenches thirſt, ſtrengthens the le. 
mach, and is good againſt diarrhœas and dyſentetics. * 
alſo read of ſyrup, eſſential ſalt, and lozenges, made 0! 
the juice of the barberry. WW 
The bark, on the contrary, is opening and deterfire 3 
and, though rarely found in diſpenſatory compoſitions, 8 
much uſed in common preſcriptions, as well as in me x 
cated ales, againſt the jaundice, and other diſtempe 
from obſtructions and foulneſſes of the viſcera. 
The only officinal preparation from this tree, is th 
ſerve of the fruit. 
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mur, and other of the French writers, to a peculiar ie 
cies of the worms which feed on the pucerons. 10 
This worm is more particularly called barbet blanc, 1 

her iſſin blanc, or white hedgehog, from its being coveren © | 
oblong white tufts of filaments, which ſtand in the ma 

ner of the quills of a hedgehog or porcupine. 
I his creature is of the ſize of a ſmall fly without 1G 
but this tufted covering ſo much increates the bigncls, 
it appears of the ſize of a fly of the largelt kind. 1chen 
The barber lives about a fortnight in that form, 3” 
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hryſalis; from which, after a month, there 

22 all decile, of the bas of our cow-lady, but 

Ae flatter figure, and, in general, of a duſky brown colour. 
B \RBICAN 3 ſee BARBACAN-. 


for the maintenance of a barbican, or watch- 
tower; or a tribute towards repairing or building a 
bulwark. 


BARBILLONS, in the Natural Hiſtory of Inſects, are certain 
bodics, uſually two in number, placed under the crea- 
ture's head, and moveable at pleaſure, ſomewhat reſem- 
bling hands or fingers placed on a ſhort or broken arm. 
The word is a diminutive of the French barbe, beard. 

BARBING is ſometimes uſed in Ancient Statutes for ſheer- 
ing. Cloth is not to be exported till it be barbed, rowed, 
and ſhorn. 3 Hen. VII. c. 11. 

BARBITOS, or Bax TON, an ancient inſtrument of mu- 
fic, mounted with three, others ſay ſeven ſtrings, much 
uſed by Sappho and Alczus whence it is alſo denomi- 

d Leſbaum. 
The — is ſaid to have differed from the lyre and 
citharaz but wherein the preciſe difference lay, does not 
appear. Strabo makes it the ſame with the ſambuca. It is 
repreſented as yielding a grave, deep ſound, and, on that 
account, peculiarly fitted for Doric compoſitions. Ana- 
creon is ſaid to be the 3 the 2 

BARBLE, or BAR BEL, in ſ{chthyology ; fee BAR Bus. 

BarBLES, in the Manege, knots of ſuperfluous fleſh grow- 
ing in the channels of a horſe's mouth; that is, in the 
intervals, which ſeparate the bars, and obſtruct his eating. 
'Theſe are alſo called br; and obtain in black cattle as 
well as horſes. 

For the cure, they caſt the beaſt, take out his tongue, 
and clip off the barbles with a pair of ſciſſars, or cut them 
with a ſharp knife; others chooſe to burn them off with a 
hot iron. | 
BARBONI, in Zoolagy, a name given by many to the 
MULLUS BARBATUS, a fiſh greatly eſteemed at table, and 
caught in the Mediterranean, and ſome other ſeas. 

BARBOTINE, a ſeed, otherwiſe called ſemen ſantonicum, 
and /emen contra ver mes, in Engliſh, WORMSEED, 

BARBULZ, in Botany, a name given by Pliny to the 
SEMI-FLOSCU LI. 

BARBUS, in Ichthyolegy, the fiſh called in Engliſh the barbel, 
and by ſome writers in natural hiſtory, mu/lus fluviatilis, 
a ſpecics of the CYPRINUS. 

The barbel is a fiſh commonly known, and ſo called, on 
account of the barb or beard under its noſe, or chaps. 
It is of the leather-mouthed kind. 

5 is qo a r well-taſted fiſh. The male is 
eſteemed better than the female; but neither of them is 
very much valued. The worſt ſeaſon for them is April. 
They uſually ſwim together in great ſhoals, and love to 
be among weeds, where there is a hard, gravelly bottom. 
In ſummer they frequent the ſtrongeſt and ſwifteſt cur- 
rents of the water; as deep bridges, weirs, and the like 
Places, and are apt to get in among the piles, weeds, and 
_ 2 but in winter, they retire into the deepeſt 

nd mMuett waters. 

The time for taking this fiſh is very early in the morning 
or late in the evening : the place ſhould be baited with 
chopped worms ſome time before z and no bait is ſo good 
for the hook as the ſpawn of the ſalmon, or ſome other 
fiſh: in defect of theſe, lob-worms will do; but they 
muſt be very clean and nice, and the hook carefully co- 
Ds; otherwiſe he will not touch them. Old cheeſe 
1 in honey is alſo a very fine bait. The belt ſeaſon 
1 angling for this fiſn is from May to Auguſt. 

ponders ths Na a name by which Theocritus, and 
ae, arty writers, have called the common damaſk 
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and thoſe people we "y Iſo th ; i x > 1 233 
alto the ifland which we call New- 
toundland, the iſle of Baccaliau (Cod i/land), becauſe of 
the great plenty of cod catched th There is, h 
Ver, a league pd the w ry of. ha i fl — * * 
e elt of chat large iſland, another 
BARCALO) an . — f 
an a given to the chief miniſter o 

1 r ot Siam, to whom belongs the care of trade 

eney of = the kingdom and/out of it, the ſuperintend- 
we" = royal magazines, the receipt of the revenues, 

5 ARCA. 7, agement of foreign affairs. 

w. NGA, a large Spaniſh fiſhing-boat, navigated 
ith lug-ſails, and havi 
, aving two or three maſts. "Theſe 
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not unlike fa » Were MY a kind of ſhip-guns, 


wider bored. kers, only ſhorter, thicker in metal, and 
() 7 

the A- ſhort broad veſſel, of a middle ſize, uſed in 
and o Gerurancan ſca for the carriage of corn, wood, ſalt, 
proviſions, mom one place to another. 
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BARD is uſed, in the Culinary Art, for a broad flice of 


bacon uſed to cover fowls before they are roaſted, baked, 
or otherwiſe dreſſed. 


BARDANA, in Botany; ſee Buß Dock. 
BARDARIO TA, in Antiquity, were a kind of ancient guard 


attending the Greek emperors, armed with rods, where- 

with they kept off the people from crouding too near the 
rince, when on horſeback. 

Their captain, or commander, was denominated prim:- 

Ver gius, 


The word was probably formed from the barde or 


houſings on their horſes. 


BARDED, in He aldry, is uſed in ſpeaking of a horſe that 


is capariſoned. 
He bears ſable, a cavalier d'or, the horſe barded, argent. 


BARDELLE, in the Manege, denotes a ſaddle made in 


form of a great ſaddle, but only of cloth ſtuffed with 
ſtraw, and tied tight down with packthread, without 
either leather, wood, or iron. Bardelles are not uſed in 
France; but in _ they trot their colts with ſuch ſad- 


dles; and thoſe who ride them are called cavelcadours, 
or ſc:z2ne. 


BARDE; ſee Barns, 
BARDESANISTS, a ſect thus denominated from their 


leader, Bardeſanes, a Syrian of Edefla, in Meſopotamia, 
in the ſecond century. 

He adopted the oriental philoſophy concerning the two 
principles; maintaining, that the ſupreme God is free 
from all evil and imperfection, and that he created the 
world and its inhabitants pure and incorrupt : that in pro- 
ceſs of time the prince of darkneſs, who is the fountain 
of all evil and miſery, enticed men to fin; in conſequence 
of which, the ſupreme God permitted them to be diveſted 
of thoſe ethereal bodies with which he had endued them, 
and to fall into fluggliſh and groſs bodies formed by the 
evil principle: and that Jeſus deſcended from heaven, 
cloathed not with a real but aerial body, in order to re- 
cover mankind from that body of corruption which the 
now carry about them; and that he will raiſe the obedient 
to manſions of felicity, cloathed with aerial vehicles, or 
celeſtial bodies. | 

Strunzius has given the hiſtory of the Bardeſaniſſs. 


BARDS, BarD1i, ancient poets among the Gauls and 


Britons, who deſcribed and ſung in verſe, the brave 
actions of the great men of their nation; with deſign to 
inculcate and recommend virtue, and even ſometimes to 
put an end to the difference between armies at the point 
of engagement. 

Bochart derives the word from parat, to ſing. Camden 
agrees with Feſtus, that bardus originally ſignifies a ſinger : 
and adds, that the word is pure Britiſh, Others derive 
the word from Bardus, a druid, the ſon of Dryis, and the 
fiſth king of the Celtæ. 

The bards differed from the druids, in that the latter were 
prieſts and teachers of the nation, but the former only 
poets and writers. 

Larrey, Bodin, and Paſquier, indeed will have the bards 
to have been prieſts, as well as philoſophers: and Clu- 
verius, orators too: but without much foundation in an- 
tiquity.—Strabo divides the ſects of philoſophers among 
the Gauls and Britons into three, viz. the druids, bards, 
and evates. 'The bards, adds he, are the fingers and 
poets; the evates, the prieſts and natural philoſophers ; 
and the druids, to natural philoſophy add alſo the moral. 
Hornius however reduces them to two ſects, viz. bards, 
and druids; others to one, and make a druid a general 
name, comprehending all the others. Cluverius will 
have it, that there were bard: alſo among the ancient 
Germans; becauſe Tacitus makes mention of their ſongs 
and poems, which contained their hiſtory. 

Almoſt all hiſtory, Celtic and Chaldzan, as well as Greek 
and Roman, had its foundation in poetry. Whether we 
ſhall find the rules of their proſody to agree with thoſe 
laid down by captain Mideleton in his Hardometh, or 
Art of Welch Poetry, we know not : but how methodi- 
cally they ordered their tyhwy+s or tribes, Sylas, Taylor, 
and Rowland have at large informed us. 

It was cuſtomary to ſing theſe compoſitions in the pre- 
ſence of their nobles, and at their chief feſtivals and 
ſolemnities. 

Among the ancient Britiſh bards, the moſt celebrated is 
the great Merlyn, whoſe true name, accorfling to Lhuyd, 
is Merdbyn. The genealogical ſonnets of the Iriſh baras 
are ill the chief foundations of the ancient hiſtory of 
Ireland. In the Highlands of Scotland there are conſi- 
derable remains of many of the compoſitious of their old 
bards till preſerved. But the moſt genuine entire and 
valuable remains of the works of the ancient bards, and 
perhaps the nobleſt ſpecimen of uncultivated genius, are 
the poems of Oſſian the ſon of Fingal, a king of the 
Highlands of Scotland, who flouriſhed in the ſecond or 
third century; lately collected by Mr. Macpherſon, and by 
him tranſlated from the Erſe or Galic language into _ 
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BARE, in a general ſenſe, fignifies not covered. Hence 
we ſay bare-headed, bare-footed, &c: 

The Roman women, in times of public diſtreſs and 
mourning, went bare-headed, with their hair looſe. 
Among Hoch Greeks, Romans, and Barbarians, we find 
a feaſt called nudipedalia, at which perſons were to attend 
bare-footed. 

The Abyſlinians never enter their churches but bare- 
footed 3 not on account of Moſes, who was commanded 
to put off his ſhoes on mount Sinai, but in reverence of 
the place; as is alſo done by them in entering the palaces 
of kings and great men. 

Sagittarius has a diſſertation expreſs on thoſe who went 
bare-footed among the ancients, De Nudipedalibus Ve- 
terum ; wherein he treats of ſuch as went bare-footed in 
journies or otherwiſe, either out of choice, or neceſiity : 
alſo of bare-footed religious, of mourners and penitents, 
who went bare-footed ; and, laſtly, of the /evir:. 

Bake, in reſpect of Manufaure. A cloth is ſaid to be bare 
or naked, when the nap is too ſhort, as having been 
ſhorn too near, or not being ſufficiently covered with 
wool by the teazel. 

Bart is alſo uſed for a ſort of bowling- ground, not covered 
with green ſwarth. 

BaRe-fort CARMELITES, and Auguſtines, are religious of 
the order of St. Carmel and St. Auguſtin, who go with- 
out ſhoes, like the capuchins. 

There are alſo bare-foot fathers of mercy. Formerly 
there were bare-foot Dominicans, and bare-foot nuns of 
the order of St. Auguſtin. 

BaRE-footed Trinitarians ; fee TRINITARIAN. 

Bare-pump; fee Pu ur. 

BAR-FEE, a fee of 20 pence, which every perſon acquitted 
of felony pays the gaoler. 

BARGAIN. a CONTRACT either for the ſale, purchaſe, or 
exchange of a thing. 

The word is formed from the French barguigner, to barter, 
or haggle. 
He that ſells is the bargainor, and he that buys the 
bargainee. 

BARGAIN and Sale, in Law, is properly a CONTRACT made 
of manors, lands, and other things, transferring the pro- 
perty thereof from the bargainzy to the bargainee, for a 
conſideration in money. 

It is a good contract - of land, and the fee paſſes, though 
it be not ſaid in the deed, to have and to hold to him and 
his heirs, and though there be no livery and ſeſin given 


| 


by the vendor, ſo it be by deed indented, fealed, and in- 


rolled, either in the county where the land lies, or in one 
of the king's ccurts of record at Weſtminſter, within fix 
months * the date of the deed. 
This manner of conveying lands was created and eſta- 
bliſhed by the 27 Hen. VIII. cap. 10. which executes all 
uſes raiſed ; and as this introduced a more ſecret way of 
conveying than was known to the policy of the common 
law, thereſore the inrolment of the deed of bargain and 
ſale was made neceſſary by the 16th chapter of that ſtatute. 
BARGAINS, in Commerce, are of divers kinds: verbal, thoſe 
made only by word of mouth, and giving earneſt; 
written, thoſe where the terms are entered in form on 
paper, &c. 
At Amſterdam they diſtinguiſh three kinds of bargarns. 
BARGAINS, conditional, for goods which the ſeller has not 
yet in his N but which he knows have been 
bought for him by his correſpondents abroad, and which 
he obliges himſelf to deliver to the buyer, on their ar- 
rival, at the price and the conditions agreed on. 
BARGAIN, firm, that wherein the ſeller obliges himſelf to 
deliver to the buyer a certain quantity of goods, at the 
price and in the time agreed on. 
BaRGaAINS, optional, thoſe wherein a dealer obliges himſelf, 
in conſideration of a premium received in hand, either to 
deliver or take a certain quantity of goods at a fixed price, 


and within a time limited; but with a liberty, neverthe- | 


leſs, of not delivering, or not receiving them, if they 
think proper, upon forfeiture of their premium. 

BarGains, forehand, are thoſe wherein goods are bought 

or ſold in order, to be delivered at a certain time after- 
wards, ſome part of the price being advanced. 

BARGE, a kind of ſtate, or 2 or large luggage- 
boat, uſed chiefly in the navigation of rivers, which lead 
to great cities. 

Barges are of various kinds, and acquire various names, 
according to the variety of their uſes and ſtructures: as, 


A company's barge, A Severn trow, 

A row barge, A Ware barge, 

A royal barge, A light horſeman, 

A ſand barge, A Wiſt-country barge. 


A barge differs from a bark, as being ſmaller, and uſed 
only on rivers; whereas the latter goes out to ſea. 
There are alſo barges belonging to men of war, ſerving to 
carry generals, admirals, and chief commanders. 


BaRGE-ceurſe is uſed by workmen, to ſignify a part of the 
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tiling, which projects over the gable of 113 
is ok up with — & a building, t 
BAR GR, in Zoology, a name uſed by ſome a 
godwit, or, as it is called in Thy places, wy for the 
5 1 Fw, 
A „is uſed in ſome places of En 
horſe-way up a hill. g land for ſep 
It ſeems to come from the German bargh, a þijl 
BarGH-mo/ter, BakMER, or BAR-maſter, in the 
Mines, the ſteward or judge of the Barxcnnores 5 
The word is formed of the German berg-meifte 
maſler of the mines. 46 
The bar-maſter is to keep two great courts of harm 
Il and every week a ſmall one, as occaſion requir 
BARGHMOTE, or BarmorTE, a court which he — 
nizance of cauſes and diſputes between miners, he 
Some ſuppoſe it thus called from a bar, at which the fi 
ors appearz others, with more probability, > 
word from the German berg, @ mine. 
By the cuſtom of the mines, no perſon is to ſue any n; 
for ore-debt, or for ore, or for any ground in * 
but only in the court of barmote, on penalty of forfein 
the debt, and paying the charges at law. = 
BARILLARIUS, an ancient officer in monatterie; and 
great houſeholds, who had the care of the calls and wy 
ſels of wine, &c. in the cellars. 5 2 
BARILLIA, or BaR1GL1A, in the G/afs Trade, à fon gt 
pot-aſhes imported from Spain, inferior in goody, 9 
that of the Levant, called pelverine when looſe, ſms! 
and in powder, and rohetta when in hard, rocky ag 
The frit made of theſe makes fine and clear eryſtal oh 
eſpecially that from the rechetia, or the polverine in lumps: 
but the bar illia of Spain, though it be uſually fatter - 
makes not a glaſs ſo white, but uſually inclining a lite 
to a bluiſh colour. ; 
BARING of trees, in Agriculture; ſee ABL AqQueaTiION, 
BARITONO, in Mie, denotes a voice of low pitch, be. 
tween a tenor and baſs. 
BARK, the exterior part of trees, ſerving them for a ſkin, 
or covering. 
In Writers of the Laft Age, this is ſometimes alſo called 
baſl, Vid. 15 Car. II. c. 2. 
The bark of trees in general is of a ſpongy texture; and, 
by many little fibres which paſs through the capillary 
tubes, whereof the wood conſiſts, it communicates with 
the pith ; ſo that the proper nutriment of the tree, being 
imbibed by the roots, and carried up through the fine . 
terial veſſels of the tree by the warmth of the ſoil, &c. to 
the top of the plant, is uſually ſuppoſed to be there cor- 
denfed by the cold air, and in that form returns by !!; 
own gravity down the veſlels, which do the office c 
veins, lying between the wood and inner bark; leaving 
as it paſſes by, ſuch parts of its juice as the texture of the 
bark will receive, and requires for its ſupport. See Cit- 
CULATION of ſap. 
That ſoft whitiſh rind or ſubſtance between the inner 6? 
and the woop, which Mr. Bradley thinks to do the office 
of veins, ſome account a third bark, only differing fron 
the others in that its fibres are cloſer; it is this contain 
the liquid ſap, gums, &c. found in plants in the ſpring 
and fummer months. It hardens by little and little, by 
means of the ſap it tranſmits, and is converted umperc(p- 
tibly into the woody part of the tree. There ate few d 
without it; yet it is ſtill found in leſs quantity 35 the 
tree is more expoſed to the ſun: that of the oak 1s 0 
dinarily about an inch thick. It is here that the coriup- 
tion of trees generally begins: whence thoſe who fell and 
cut out trees, ought always to take care to leave as lite 
of it on as poſſible. 
The bark of roots is ſometimes yellow, as in dock; ſonc- 
times red, as in biſtort; but ofteneſt white. It is derived 
from the ſeed itſelf, being only the extenſion of the a 
chyma of the radicle. It is variouſly ſized, being ſome- 
times very thin, as in the Jeruſalem artichoak, and 
moſt trees. Sometimes it is thicker, and makes the 
greater part of the ſubſtance of the root, as in alparg" 
and dandelion. In beet-root, the bar# ſcarce exceeds 3 
good thick ſkin; whereas in a carrot, it is half the ſemi 
diameter of the root, being in ſome places above an inc 
over. This too is found common to the genere 
roots, that their barks are proportionably thicker at bow 
than at top. ul 
The inner part of the bark, we have obſerved, ann; 
lignifies, or turns to wood: the bark of a tree i 0. 
each year to divide and diſtribute itſelf two cat 
ways: the outer part gives towards the ſkin, os gi 
comes ſkin itſelf, and at length falls off, like the ſcales 
dandriff of our body, or the exuvie of ſerpent _ 
the inmoſt portion is yearly diſtributed and added 
wood. f tree 
The bark is found truly continuous to the body ole de 
1 to! 
as the ſkin of our body is to the fleſh ; contra} 


. 2 rk on! 
common opinion, which imports, that the * 


derive ths 
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the tree, as a ſcabbard does a ſword, or a glove 
. hich ſeems conſirmed by the eaſy ſlipping of 


ſurro 

« W 
- . jt — and moſt other trees, when full of 
e from the wood. Their continuity is effected by 
_ of the parenchyma, which is one entire body, run- 
r from the bark into the wood, and thus uniting both 
a Cher. The reaſon why the bar# flips ſo eaſily from 
* wood is, that moſt of the parenchymous parts are 
oung veſſels, formed every year ſucceſlively between the 
wood and the bark, and are much in the condition of the 
tender veſſels or fibres of the embryos in a womb, or 
egg; 2 thouſand of which are broke with the ſmalleſt 


— only live by the aſcent of the ſap in or between 


the bark and the wood, and that if a circle be drawn 
round any tree (except, perhaps, aſh) by incifion to the 
timber, how thin ſoever the knife be, provided no part 
of the thickneſs of the bark remain uncut, the tree will 
die from that part upwards, has been the ſtanding doc- 
trine of naturaliſts of all ages, and is delivered for fact by 
Pliny, and others. Dr. Plott afferts this to be a popular 
error, from the inſtance of a large old elm in Magdalen- 
college grove, quite diſbarked around, at moſt places 
two Ret, at ſome four feet, from the ground, which yet 
w and flouriſhed many years, as well as any tree in 
the grove. Beſides, it was entirely without 5 „ being 
hollow within as a drum: and the ſame is confirmed from 
the hiſtory of the elm in the Thuilleries, related by M. 
Parent, which lived, and put out leaves, though entirely 
{tripped of bark from top to bottom. Add, that the plane 
and cork trees diveſt themſelves yearly of all their old 
bark, and acquire a new one, as ſnakes do their ſkins: 
and in the change from one to the other, it is evidently 
not by the bark that they are nouriſhed. Some infer from 
hence, that the bart never feeds the woop. Dr. Plott is 
more reſerved in his concluſion, arguing only, that hence 
it ſeems to follow, that there muſt be other veſſels, be- 
ſides the ſap-veſſels of the bark, capable of the office of 
conveying ſap. It is probable, when the ordinary con- 
veyance fails, ſome of the woody part, which had all once 
been ſap-veſſels, reſumes its ancient office; or, as the 
author laſt mentioned conjectures, they ſtill ſo far retain 
their office of conveying ſap, as to keep a tree alive, 
though not to augment it; which may, perhaps, be one 
different uſe of thoſe ſap-veſſels in the wood from thoſe 
in the bark, the former being ſufficient for the continu- 
ation of a tree, and the latter ſerving only for its 
augmentation. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. xvii. c. 24. Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne 43. Hiſt. Acad. Scien. 1709, and 1711. 
Plott's Nat. Hiſt. Oxf. c. vi. 6 65. 
Mr. Brotherton has given ſome new experiments, which 
ſeem to decide the controverſy, and ſhew, that the bark 
is not the vehicle of vegetation : he hacked a crab-tree 
round with a hatchet, ſo as, beſides cutting off the bark, 
to cut pretty deep into the wood, for the breadth of about 
four inches; yet the ſame year it was obſerved to increaſe 
very confiderably in thickneſs above the ſaid hacking, and 
to ſhoot in —. of wood about one foot: the next year it 
alſo grew conſiderably, and ſhot in length five inches: 
the third year it died to the very root. 'The like was 
found in another tree, part of whoſe bark was eat off by 
the canker: the lower part ſtood without increaſe, and 
by degrees the wood rotted : the upper part increaſed to 
the third year, and then died alſo. 
The ſame author found, that, in the branches of Scotch 
fir, the joints above the rings barkeqd, would grow much 
iger in three years, than in five if the rings were not 
cut off. A ring of bar# three inches broad being cut off 
a Scotch fir, near the bottom of the ſtem, below the up- 
permolt knot or joint, was found. to grow and ſhoot out 
at its top half a yard, and all the parts above the ring to 
creaſe in thickneſs the ſame year, much more than 
they would have done, had not the ſection been made; 
ut all the part of the ſtem between the ring and the next 
knot below it, grew not at all: the part below the ring 
next under that, increaſed ſomewhat, though leſs than it 
would have done, if the bark had not been cut off. 'The 
cond year the increaſe was alſo conſiderable z but the 
third it died. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 187. 
. yu mentions an olive-tree, from which a circular 
a8 ot bark being cut away, the tree that year bore, 
wore the place of incifion, double the quantity of flowers 
and fruit which it uſed to bear. Mr. Rencaume relates a 
at near a-kin to this. In the country about Aix and 
T arſcilles, when an olive-tree grows old, and almoſt 
eady for felling, they have a method of making it firſt 
Neld all the fruit which it is capable of producing, by 
2 a circular ring of bark, an inch broad, from one 
3 branches, and in its place putting an equal 
8 Of bark taken from the branch of a young bearing 


olise- tree; the effect of this engraftment is, that the 


or. J. Ne 34. 
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branches of the old tree bear plentifully the enſuing year, 
and thoſe of the young one die away. Hiſt. Acad. Sc: 
1711, 
From the whole, Mr. Brotherton concludes, that the fap, 
molt of it, if not all, aſcends in the veſſels of the woody 
part, and not by the bark, nor between the bark and the 
wood; Phil. Tranſ. No 187. p. 312. | 
Mr. Lewenhoeck, on the other hand, has given ſeveral 
experiments and obſervations with the microſcope to 
ſhew, that the bark of trees is produced from the wood, 
and not the wood from the bark. Philoſ. Tranſat, 
No 202. 
It is very remarkable, that trees ſtripped in the time of 
the ſap, and ſuffered to die, afford timber heavier, more 
> pang denſe, ſtronger, and fitter for ſervice, than if 
the tree had been cut down in its healthy ſtate. Some- 
thing of a like nature has been obſerved by Vitruvius and 
Evelyn. Mem. Acad. Scienc. 17 38. 
As animals are furniſhed with a parniculus adipofus, uſually 
replete with fat, which inveſts and covers all the fleſhy 
parts, and ſcreens them from external cold, plants are en- 
compaſſed with a bark replete with fatty juices, by means 
whereof the cold is kept out, and, in winter-time, the 
ſpicule of ice prevented from fixing and freezing the 
Juices in the veſſels: whence it is, that ſome ſort of trees 
remain ever-green the year round; becauſe their barks 
contain more- oil than can be ſpent and exhaled by the 
ſun, &c. Ray's Wiſd. of God, &c. part i. p. 103. 
Boerhaave mentions eight different ſpecies of juices lodged 
in the bark, viz. the watery ſap or chyle, an oil, balm, 
pitch, reſin, colophony, gum, and gummous refin. 
The bark has its peculiar diſeaſes, and is infected 
with inſects peculiar to it. Moſs is a diſeaſe of the 
bark. Wounds of the- bark often prove mortal. See 
CANKER, 
Of the bark of willows and linden-trees is ordinarily 
made a kind of ropes. 'The Siameſe make their cordage 
of the bark of the cocoa-tree, which is alſo the caſe in 
moſt of the Aſiatic and African nations. In reality, flax 
and hemp, with all their toughneſs, are only the ſap- 
veſſels, or ligneous fibres of the bark of thoſe plants. 
There are a great many kinds of barks in uſe in the ſeveral 
arts: ſome in Medicine, as the QUINQUINA, or JESUIT's 
bark, macer, chacarilla, &c. others in Dying, as the bark 
of the alder; others in — as CINNA MON, caſſia lignea, 
&c. the bark of oak in Tanning ; others on other occaſions, 
as cort; that of a kind of birch is uſed by the Indians 
for canoes capable of holding twenty-four perſons. 
The ancients wrote their books on barks, eſpecially thoſe 
of the ath, and tilla or lime-tree; not on the exterior or 
outer bark, but on the inner and finer, called phrlyra ; 
which is of ſo durable a texture, that there are manu- 
ſcripts on it, ſtill extant, a thouſand years old. 
In the Eaſt Indies they manufacture the bark of a certain 
| tree into a kind of ſtuff or cloth. It is ſpun and dreſſed 
much after the manner of hemp. The long filaments 
ſeparated from it, upon beating and ſteeping it in water, 
compoſe a thread, of a middle kind between ſilk and com- 
mon thread; neither ſo ſoft nor bright as filk, nor ſo 
hard or flat as hemp. See Neumann's Works, p. 428, 
note. 
Some of theſe ſtuffs are pure barh, and are called pinaſſes, 
biambonnes, &c. In others they mix ſilk with the bark, 
and call them ginghams and nillas: the fountalungees too 
are part filk, part bark, and are only diſtinguithed by 
being ſtriped. 
Bark alſo makes a good manure, eſpecially that of oak, 
which is rich in ſalt; but the better fort is reſerved for 
tanning. 

BAk k, Indian, Thuris cortex, a medicinal bark, brought 
from the Eaſt, rolled up like cinnamon, of a ruſty co- 
lour, a warm aromatic, bitter taſte, and pleaſant ſmell; 
ſometimes uſed in fumigation againſt fits of the mother. 

BaxK-mills; fee MILL. 

BARK, grafting in; ſce ENGRAFTING. 

BARK, in Navigation, denotes a little veſſel for the ſea, 
uſually with pointed or triangular fails, in number two, 
or three at the molt, Cs 
The word is derived by ſome from the Latin barca; Four- 
nier, from Barce, a city in Africa; and Toletanus, from 
Barcelona, 

Some authors uſe the word bark for any veſſel that has no 
maſts. —Of barks, there are various kinds: as, 


A bilander, A ſuit, 
A jaih, A ſnaul, 
A ſettee, A ſnouke. 


BARK, armed, a kind of fire-ſhip filled with ſoldiers, uſed 
both ſor making ſallies, and to attack galleries, and bar 
the paſſage over them. 

Bark, long, is a ſmall veſſel without deck, longer and 
lower than the common bars, being ſharp afore, and 
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commonly going both with ſails and oars. It is built after | 


the manner of a ſloop, and in many places is called a 
double ſloop. 
Bax ks, water, are little veſſels uſed in Holland for the 
carriage of freſh-water to places where it is wanting, 
as — as for the fetching ſea- water to make ſalt of. 
They have a deck, and are filled with water up to the 
deck. 
Barx-binding, a diſtemper incident to trees, cured by llit- 
ting the bark, or cutting it along the grain, viz. in apple- 
trees by cutting ſtrait down. 
BarK-galling, is when trees are galled by thorns, or by 
being bound to ſtakes, &c. It is cured by clay laid on 
the galled place, and bound on with hay. g 
BARKARY denotes a tan-houſe, or place to keep bark in, 
eſpecially for tanners. | 
It is otherwiſe called a heath-houſe in old writers. 

BARKING of trees, is the pecling off or ſtripping the bark 
from the wood. 
The month of May is the ſeaſon for barking of trees, 
becauſe then the ſap looſens the bark from the wood; 
which it is very hard to effect in any other time, unleſs 
the ſeaſon be very wet; heat and dryneſs being always 
oppoſite thereto. ; 
Maliciouſly barking of apple-trees, or other fruit-trees, 15 
made felony by 37 Hen. VIII. c. 6. ; 
By the French laws, all dealers are forbid to bark their 
wood while growing, on the penalty of 500 livres. 

This law was the reſult of ignorance; it being now 
found, that barking of trees, and letting them die, in- 
creaſes the force of timber. 

8 is alſo a name given to the cry of dogs and 

oxes. 

The term is alſo applied to certain quaint noiſes made by 
ſick perſons in ſome diſeaſes. | 

In cynic ſpaſms, and epileptic fits, the patient ſometimes 
ſnarls, howls, and barks, with all the notes of a dog. But 
it is in the hydrophobia, that barking has been ofteneſt 
obſerved : perſons ſeized with this, are apt to rave, bite, 
ſnarl, and make a harſh noiſe in their throats, which is 
called barking. —Vid. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 280. Ne 323. Ne 
207. and N* 242. 

BARLAAMITES, in Church Hiftory, the followers of a 
Calabrian monk, afterwards biſhop of Emont, the great 
opponent of Greg. Palama and the Heſychaſtz. Fabr. 
Bib. Græc. 

The Barlaamites are the ſame with thoſe otherwiſe deno- 
minated Acindynites. | 

BARLERIA, in Botany, a genus of plants, of the didynamia 
angioſpermia claſs; called by the inhabitants of Jamaica, 
ſnap-dragon. The characters are, that the flower is nearly 
of the lip-kind, of one leaf, funnel-ſhaped, and divided 
into five parts at the top: that it hath four ſlender n ia, 
two ſhort, and two longer: that an oval ge is placed 
in the centre, which afterward becomes an oblong mem- 
branaceous veſſel, with two cells, which is very elathic, 
containing two roundiſh compreſſed ſeeds. 'There a. 
four ſpecies. 

BARLEY, in Botany, a gramineous, frumentaceous herb, 
whoſe ſeeds are of the larger ſort, being covered with a 
huſk, growing in a ſpike, and the grains bearded. 

Barley, through neglect and poverty, is faid to degenerate 
into oats and darnel. Dr. Plott ſpeaks of 5arley and rye 
growing in the ſame ear alternately. 

The principal uſe of harley among us is for making beer, 
in order to which it is firſt malted. 

Barley has alſo its medicinal victues, in which it reſem- 
bles oats: the wort of malt is an excellent antiſcor- 
butic. 

All the ſorts of barly are ſown in the ſpring of the year, 
in dry weather; in {ome very dry light land, it is fown 
early in March, but in ſtrong clayey foils, it is not ſown 
till April, and ſometimes not until the beginning of May ; 
but when it is ſown ſo late, if the ſeaſon doth not prove 
favourable, it is very late in autumn before it is fit to 
mow ; unleſs it be the rath ripe ſort, which is often ripe 
in nine weeks from the time of ſowing. Some have 
ſteeped the ſced, before it is ſown. 

Some people ſow barley upon land where wheat grew the 
former year; but where this is practiſed, the ground 
ſhould be plowed the beginning of October in a dry time, 
laying it in ſmall ridges, that the froſt may mellow it the 
better; which will improve the land greatly: and if it 
can be ploughed again in January, or the beginning of 
February, it will break and prepare the ground better. 
In March it ſhould be ploughed again deeper, and be laid 
even where it is not very wet: but in ſtrong wet land 
the ground ſhould be laid in round lands, and the furrows 
be made deep to receive the wet. When this is finiſhed, 
the common method is to ſow the barley-ſeed with a broad 

__ Caſt at two ſowings, the firſt _ harrowcd in once, the 


Pearl BARKLEY, and French BaRLey ; theſe are barley freed 


BARLEY-water is a decoction of either of theſe, reputed 


BARLEY-corn is uſed to denote a long meaſure, containing 


BARLEY-corn, grain d'orge, is alſo uſed, in Building, for a 


BARLEY-ſugar ; ſee SUGAR. ; 
BARM, otherwiſe called VAST H; the head or workings 


BARMINE denotes ſuch mine or ore, as is adjudged at! 
BARN, in Huſbandry, a covered place or houſe, with ait- 2 
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ſecond is harrowed until the ſeed be buried. 
mon allowance of ſeed, is four buſhels to an ac 
After the barley is ſown and harrowed in, 
ſhould be rolled after the firſt ſhower of rain, t 
clods and lay the earth ſmooth ; which will re 
ter to mow the barley, and alſo cauſe the e 
cloſer to the roots of the corn, which will 
ſervice to it in dry weather. 
Where barley is ſown upon new broken up land, the uf, 
method is to plough up the land in March, and let ; * 
fallow until June, at which time it is ploughed again TY 
ſown with turneps, which are eaten by ſheep in wi = 
7 whoſe dung the land is greatly improved; and 3 
arch following the — is ploughed again, and ſ. — 
with harley as before. ; 5 
There are many people who ſow clover wi : 
barley ; and — kane wk lucern with it; 2 
of theſe methods is to be commended : for where then 
a good crop of bar/ey, the clover or lucern will be ſo weak 
as not to pay for ſtanding. The better way is to ſow t. 
barley alone, and then the land will be at liberty for 
other crop when the bar {:y is taken off the ground. Th 
clover has been ſometimes ſown a month ihr the lar 
and found to anſwer very well. 9 
When the barley has been up three weeks or a month, | 
will be a very good method to roll it with a heavy roller 
which will preſs the earth cloſe to the roots, and keep the 
ſun from penetrating the ground in dry ſeafons : and this 
rolling it before it ſtalks, will cauſe it to ſend out a greater 
number of ſtalks ; ſo that if the plants ſhould be thin 
this will cauſe them to ſpread ſo as to fill the ground and 
likewiſe ſtrengthen the italks. : 
1 he time for cutting of barley, is when the red colour of 
the ears is off, when the ſtraw turns yellow, and when 
the ears begin to hang down. In the north of England 
they always reap their barley, and make it up into ſheare 
as is practiſed here for wheat; by which method they 5 
not loſe near ſo much corn, and it is alſo more convenient 
for ſtacking ; but this method cannot be ſo well practiſcd 
where there are many weeds among the corn, which is too 
frequently the caſe in the rich lands near London, eſpe. 
cially in moiſt ſeaſons. Therefore when this is the caſe, 
the barley muſt lie on the ſwarth until the weeds are dead: 
but as it is apt to ſprout in wet weather, it muſt be ſhook 
up and turned every fair day after rain to prevent it, 
When it 18 carried it ſhould be thoroughly dry, for if it be 
ſtacked wet, it will turn muſty ; and if too green, it is 
ſubject to burn in the mow. 
The common produce of barley is two and a half, or three 
quarters, on an acre; but a much greater produce is 
ſometimes found. 
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of the huſk by a mill; the diſtinction between the two 
being, that the pearl barley is reduced to the ſize of ſmall 
ſhot, all but the very heart of the grain being ground 
away. 


ſoft and lubricating, of frequent uſe in phyſic. 
This well-known decoction is a very uſeful drink in many 
diſorders; and is recommended, with nitre, by ſome au- 
thors of reputation, in ſlow fevers. 
There is a diſſertation of Hoffman's De cura avenacea. 
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in length the third part of an inch, and in breadth the 
eighth. 

Tbe French carpenters alſo uſe barley-corn, grain d agi, 
as REI. to the line, or the twelfth part of an 
inch. 


little cavity between the mouldings of joiners work, ſerv- 
ing to ſeparate or keep them aſunder z thus called be- 
cauſe made with a kind of plane of the ſame name. 


produced by the fermentation of ale or beer. It is the chi 
froth that forms on the ſurface of beer or wine of gran G 
during their fermentation z which, mixed with doug" pl 


raiſes it more quickly and better than LEA VIV, ® 
makes the lighteſt bread. © 


court of BARGHMOTE. 


holes in the ſides, for laying up any ſort of grain, hay, e 
ſtraw. 


wei 
BARNABT TES, an order of religious, thus called n tha 
church of St. Barnabas at Milan, where they were 0 othe 


eſtabliſned; and not, as ſome have imagined, vec the 
St. Barnabas was their patron : in reality, St. Faw is 
patron of the Barnabites, nf 

'The Barnabites are regular prieſts of the eongreßt 1, Whi 
St. Paul, Their habit is black, and the ſame wit they 
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eſtabliſhed, in 1543, by the expreſs | 

4 wore whe ment VII. and „ 8 confirmed | 
oy i 111. Their office is to inſtruct, catechize, and 
ſerve 2 1 Hiſtory, a bird of the gooſe kind, 
— in the Weſtern iſles of Scotland; concerning 
boſe origin and ſpecies many fables have been ad- 

ranced · : 4 

alſo written bernacle, agreeably to its ſup- 

Ly Soda from the Saxon bearn, a child. 

5 ro authors have repreſented the barnacle as the pro- 

pay of a marine animal, or ſhell-fiſh : but the latter na- 

liſts, on better grounds, refer it to the natural manner 
= -ration of the feathered kind; making it a real | 

: ofe, produced like others ab ove, See a deſcription and 

doc cho it in Sir Rob. Sibbald's Nat. Hiſt. Scot. 

The hernacs is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called the 

Seland gooſe, in Latin anſer Scoticus; ſome will have it the 

fame with the French macreuſe, or macrout ; and others 

with the diable de mer, but erroneouſly : Dr. Robinſon aſ- 
fons the difference, making the barnacle to be of the gooſe, 
the macreuſe of the duck, and the diable de mer of the 
moor-hen find. —The ſame author ſhews, that the macreuſe 
is no other than the ſcoter, or anas niger minor, deſcribed 
by Mr. Ray and Mr. Willoughby ; contrary to the opinion 
of M. Cattier, who took it for the greater cot of Bellonius; 
and alſo of others, who miſtook it for the puffin of the 
Scillies, and ifle of Man; and of others, with whom it 
aſſed for a ſort of columbus or doucter. See Ray Syn. 
Meth. Avium, p. 141. : | 

BARNACLE is alſo a name given to a kind of ſhell-fiſh, which 
is found cleaving to the bottoms and ſides of ſhips in cer- 
tain ſeas; ſometimes alſo to the fins and tails of whales, 
nd the like. 

In this ſenſe, barnacle is the ſame with what is called by 
ſailors clam ; by naturaliſts, concha anatifera. 

There are divers ſpecies of ſhell-fiſhes included under the 
denomination barnacles : ſome reduce them to two, viz. 
the balanus and pinna marina. 

See an account of ſeveral rare ſpecies of barnacles, by 
John Ellis, Eſq. Phil. Tranf. vol. I. part ii. N 113. 
BARNACLES, in Farriery, alſo denote an inſtrument which 
farriers apply to horſes noſes, when they will not ſtand 
quietly to be ſhod, blooded, dreſſed, or the like. They 

are alſo called horſe-twitchers, or brakes. 

Barnacles differ from pinchers, as the latter have handles 
whereby to hold them; whereas the former are faſtened 
to the noſe with a lace or cord. | 
There is another meaner ſort of barnacles, uſed in defect 
of the former, called roller barnacles, or wood-twitchers, 
which are only two rollers of wood bound together, with 
the horſe's noſe between them. 

BARNFIARD, in Zoology, the name of a bird uſually ſeen 
at ſea, and looked on as a foreteller of bad weather. It is 
about the ſize of a ſparrow, its neck and back are black, 
and its breaſt and belly grey; its feet are red, and its bill 
black, and ſomewhat broad. It ſkims very nimbly along 
the ſurface of the water. 

BAROCO, in Logic, denotes the fourth mode of the ſecond 
hgure of ſyllogiſms. 

A ſyllogiſm in baraco has the firſt propoſition univerſal 
and affirmative, but the ſecond and third particular and 


negative; and the middle term, the attribute in the two 
For example: 


BA Every virtue is attended with diſcretion : 
RO Same kinds of zeal are not attended with 
diſcretion : 
co Therefore ſome kinds of zeal are not virtues. 
BAR Nullus homo non eft bipes : 


OC Non omne animal «ft bipes : 
0 Nen omne animal eft homo. 
"\ROMETER, a machine for meaſuring the weight of 


3 atmoſphere, and the variations therein, in order 
— to determine the changes of weather, and the 
"Rats of mountains, &c. to which uſe it was firſt ap- 


plied b 4 * 
. Paſcal, in leſs than four years after the in 


— 8 is compounded of Bapog, Weight, and neręov, 
bu exec is frequently confounded with the baroſcope, 
is 8 omewhat „ e the latter, in ſtrickneſs, 
weig N that barely thews an alteration in the 
that the aj - atmoſphere : but it is one thing to know 
er to oo 1 heavier at one time than another, and an- 
Lalure how much that difference is; which is 
Uuneſs of the barometer: 


1 1 2 founded on the Torricellian experiment, 


Vick i e em its inventor TORR1CEL L1, in 1643: 
no more than a glaſs tube filled with mercury, 


BAR 


hermetically ſealed at one end; the other open, and im- 
merged in a baſon of ſtagnant mercury. Now, as the 
weight of the atmoſphere diminiſhes, the mercury in the 
tube will here deſcend; on the contrary, as it increaſes, 
the mercury will + 7; aſcend : the column of mercury 


ſuſpended in the tube being always equal to the weight of 
the incumbent atmoſphere. 


BAROMETER, common, the conſlruftion of it. —A glaſs tube 


AB (Tab. Pneumatics, fig. 1.) hermetically ſealed in A, 
having its diameter about one tenth of an inch, and its 
length, at leaſt, thirty-one inches, is filled with mercury 
ſo juſtly, as not to have any air over it, nor any bubbles 
adhering to the ſides of the tube; which is beſt done by 
means of a glaſs funnel, with a capillary tube., If a ſmall 
bubble of air be moved backwards and forwards in the 
tube, it will help- to clear the mercury, which will ap- 
pear, when pure, like a poliſhed rod of fleel. The ori- 
fice of the tube, filled after this manner, ſo as to over- 
flow, is then cloſely preſſed by the finger, ſo as to exclude 
any air between it and the mercury, and thus immerged 
in a veſſel, of a convenient diameter, ſo, however, as not 
to touch the bottom: at the diſtance of twenty-eight 
inches from the ſurface of the mercury, are fixed two 
plates, CE, and DF, divided into three inches, and 
theſe again ſubdivided into any number of ſmaller parts. 
Laſtly, the tube is incloſed in a wooden frame, to prevent 
its being broken; the baſon, though open to the air, ſe- 

cured from duſt; and the barometer is complete. 
As the common barometer is the beſt, and moſt to be de- 
pended upon in accurate obſervations, it may be proper 
to add ſome directions ſor preparing it; they are col- 
lected from the publications of Muſchenbrock, Deſagu- 
liers, and De Luc on this ſubject. It appears from many 
experiments, that the mercury ſtands higher in tubes of 
a larger, than in thoſe of a narrower bore ; and therefore 
when obſervations are made with different barometers, 
ſome regard ſhould be paid to the difference of their dia- 
meters; and it would be deſirable to have them conſtru- 
ed of tubes of the ſame diameter. The bore of the tube 
ſhould be large, in order to prevent the effects of the at- 
traction of coheſion 3 not leſs than one fourth of an inch; 
but if they are one-third of an inch diameter, they are 
better. If a ciſtern be uſed as a reſervoir for the ſtagnant 
mercury, it ſhould he large in proportion to the diameter 
of the tube, at leaſt ten times greater, The tube ſhould 
be preſerved free from duſt till it is uſed; and for this 
purpoſe it may be hermetically ſealed at both ends, and 
one end may be opened with a file, when it is filled, If 
this precaution has not been obſerved, the inſide ſhould 
be well cleaned, by waſhing it with alcohol highly recti- 
fied, and rubbing it with a little piſton of ſhammy leather 
faſtened to a wire, 'The mercury ſhould be pure; and 
may be purged of its air, by previouſly boiling it in a 
glazed carthen pipkin covered cloſe; and when the tube 
has been uniformly heated and rendered electrical by 
rubbing it, the hot mercury ſhould be poured into it in a 
regular current, . through a glaſs funnel with a long ca- 
ary tube, ſo that the air may not have room to pals 
tween the parts of the quickſfilver, M. De Luc dircQs, 
as Mr. Orme had practiſed many years ago in the con- 
ſtruction of his improved diagonal barometers, that the 
mercury ſhould be boiled in the tube, as the molt effec- 
tual method of purging it of its air and moiſture, The 
proceſs is briefly this: he chuſes a tube of 24 lines or 
lines bore, and not exceeding half a line in thickneſs; 
he fills it with mercury within two inches of the top, and 
holds it with the ſealed end loweſt in an inclined poſition 
over a chafing-diſh of burning charcoal, preſenting firſt 
the ſealed end to the fire, and moving it obliquely over 
the chafing-diſh. As the mercury 1s heated, the air- 
bubbles appear like ſo many ſtuds on the inner ſurface of 
the tube, and gradually running into one another, aſcend 
towards the higher part of the tube, and at length eſcape. 
The mercury is hereby freed from all the heterogeneous 
particles contained in it, together with their ſurrounding 
atmoſpheres, and the air which lines the inſide of the 
tube, which cannot be eaſily expelled in any other way, is 
diſcharged ; when this laſt mentioned ſtratum of air is thus 
expelled, the tube may be afterwards emptied, and filled 
even with cold mercury, and will be found nearly as free 
from air as before. 'The mercury in the tubes thus pre- 
pared by a determinate quantity of heat, will riſe higher 
than in thoſe of the common ſort, and the barometers will 
more nearly correſpond with each other; whereas there 
will be a difference of ſix or eight lines in the aſcent of 

the mercury in common barometers. 

Barometers of this kind roſe uniformly in a heated room; 
whilſt the mercury in thoſe that had been prepared in the 
common way deſcended, and in different proportions. 
When the room cooled, the former deſcended uniformly, 
and correſponded with each other; the latter roſe _ 
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the ſame irregularity with which they had before deſcend- 
ed, nor were they found, at the cloſe of the experiment, 
to ſtand at the ſame relative heights as they did at the be- 
ginning of it. The reaſon of which is obvious, from the 
effects of heat on the air remaining in unequal quantities 
in the tubes in the one caſe, and on the purer mercury in 
the other. | 

M. De Luc has alſo contrived to eſtimate the effects of 
heat on the quickſilver in the barometer, when it is uſed 
for accurate obſervations, by-means of a thermometer ; 
the ſcale of which is divided in ſuch a manner as to indi- 
cate, with little labour of calculation, the correction to 
be made on account of heat. As an increaſe of heat that 
is ſufficient to raiſe the mercury in the thermometer from 
the freezing to the boiling point, will lengthen the co- 
lumn of mercury in the barometer fix lines, he divides each 
line in the ſcale of the barometer into four parts, each of 
which may be eafily ſubdivided into four leſſer parts, or 
ſixteenths of a line. The ſcale of the thermometer mark- 
ing the interval between the freezing and boiling points, 
and anſwering to the ſix lines of the barometer, is divided 
into ninety-ſix equal parts; each of which will correſpond 
to the ſixteenth of a line in the motion of the mercury in 
the barometer dilated by heat. M. De Luc prepared two 
barometers with their reſpective thermometers graduated 
in the manner above explained ; he placed one pair in the 
cellar of one houſe, and the other pair in the upper room 
of another houſe in a lower ſituation, ſo as to * exactly 
on a level with the cellar; he found that the thermometer 
in the room roſe nine degrees, and the barometer N of a 
line higher than thoſe in the cellar; whence he ſhews, 
that, without allowing for the effect of heat, the difference 
in the heights of theſe two barometers would have indicated 
a difference of about 45 feet in the heights of theſe two 
places, though they were exactly on the ſame level. See 
ATMOSPHERE. 


M. Prins, an artiſt in Holland, has made an improve- 


ment in the reſervoir of the ſimple barometer, by means 
of which, the mercury contained in it is conſtantly kept 
at the ſame level; but the conſtruction is difficult, and 
therefore it has not been generally adopted. De Luc's 
Recherches, &c. vol. i. p. 35- 

The barometer has been rendered more convenient for car- 
riage, and leſs expenſive, by bending the lower end of 
the tube in form of a ſyphon, and- leaving the mercury in 
the recurved part open to the preſſure of the atmoſphere : 
and barometers of this conſtruction are preferred by M. 
De Luc, as being the moſt favourable he indicating the 


real weight of the atmoſphere, and correſponding invari- | 


ably with each other. But he acknowledges, that this is 
not ſo convenient for a ſtationary barometer, and for the 


common purpoſes of a weather-glaſs. The ſcale is 


hereby diminiſhed one half, and therefore this part was 
afterwards made conſiderably larger in diameter than the 
tube, ſo that the variations in the tube might be attended 
with no ſenſible variations in this part. 

Many attempts have been made to render the changes in 
the barometer more ſenſible, and ſo to meaſure the at- 
moſphere more accurately; which has given riſe to a 
great number of barometers of different ſtructures. —Hence 
the wheel barometer, diagonal barometer, horizontal barometer, 
pendant barometer, &c. 

Des Cartes ſuggeſted the firſt method of increaſing the 
ſenſibility of the barometer, though he did not live to exe- 
cute it. He propoſed a tube AB (fig. 2.) about twenty- 
ſeven inches long, terminating in a cylindric veſlel CD ; 
one half of which veflel, connected above with a long 
tube of a very ſmall bore, ſealed at top, and exhauſted of 
its air, was to be filled with water extending up into the 
{mall tube; the other part of the veſſel, and the lower 


part of the tube, were to be filled with mercury. When- 


ever the mercury roſe in the cylinder, it would force up 


2 ee quantity of water into the narrow tube, 
w 


where it would have a conſiderably larger range than that 
of the mercury in the cylinder : Rr the weight or 
preſſure of the water, the motion of the water and of the 
mercury would be in the inverſe ratio of the ſquares of the 
diameters of the veſſels containing them, But the water 
preſſes on the mercury according to its height; and 
therefore if the whole range of the mercury in the cylin- 
der, or in a common barometer, were ſuppoſed to be two 
inches, the ſpecific gravity of water to that of mercury 
as 1 to 14, and the difference between the diameters of 
the cylinder and tube a maximum or infinite, then the 
entire ſcale of variation in this inſtrument would be 
twenty-eight inches; or the extent of this ſcale would be 
to that of the common barometer in the inverſe ratio of the 
_—_— gravity of water to that of mercury, It is evident 
that, in practice, it would be ſomewhat leſs than twenty- 


eight inches, Huygens conſtructed a barometer of this 


kind. \ 


& 


BAROMETER, horizontal, or refangular, ABCD (fy. 4.) 


BAROMETER, diagonal, of Sir Samuel Morela 


BAR 


But here, though the column ſuſpended was! 
conſequently the variation greater, yet the air 
in the water getting looſe by degrees, fille 
ſpace in the top, and ſo ruined the machine. 
Huygens then bethought himſelf of placing the me; 
at top, and the water at bottom, in the manner ibo 
ing: ADG (fe. 3.) ts a bent tube hermetically ſeatedin 
A, and open in G; the cylindric veſſels BC and Fr, 
equal, and about twenty-nine inches apart ; the ' ig 
of the tube is about a line, that of each veſſel fifteen line, 
and the depth of the veſſels is about ten; the tube is filed 
with mercury (the common barometer ſtanding about 
twenty-nine inches) which will be ſuſpended between the 
middle of the veſſel FE, and that of the veſſel BC; y, 
remaining ſpace, to A, being void both of mercury 04 
air; laſtly, common water, tinged with a fixth 
aqua regis to prevent its freezing, is poured into Ny 
FG, till it riſes a foot above the mercury in DF, 
When the mercury riſing above the level of that con- 
tained in FE, through the tube AD, becomes a be. 
lance to the weight of the atmoſphere z as the atmoſpher: 
increaſes, the column of mercury will increaſe, conſe. 
quently the water will deſoend; as the atmoſphere apain 
rows lighter, the column of mercury will deſcend, ay 
the water aſcend. This barometer * which i; 
nearly the ſame with that of Dr. Hook, will difcore; 
much minuter alterations in the air than the common 
one : for, inſtead of two inches, the fluid will here v; 
two feet; and by enlarging the diameters of the cylin. 
ders, that variation may be till increaſed : but it has this 
inconvenience, that the water will evaporate, and ſo ren- 
der the alterations precarious z though the evaporation be, 
in ſome meaſure, prevented by a drop of oil of {wee 
almonds ſwimming at top : the column of water wil 
likewiſe be ſenſibly aſſeted by heat and cold.—On ac- 
count of theſe and ſuch defects, others have had recourſe 
to a 


arger, and 
mpriſore, 
4 the vil 


art of 
ie tube 


the tube whereof is bent in form of a ſquare BCD; at 
top of its perpendicular leg it is joined to a veſſel or 
ciſtern AB; and its variations accounted on the horizon- 
tal leg CD. 
Now here the. interval, or ſpace of variation, may be 
made of any extent at pleaſure, and ſo the minutelt 
change in the air become ſenſible. For the diameter ct 
the tube CD being given, it is eaſy to find the diameter 
of the veſſel AB, ſo as that the ſcale of deſcent in the 
tube DC ſhall have any given proportion to the ſcale cf 
aſcent in the vefſel AB; the rule being, that the diametct 
of the veſſel is to that of the tube in a ſubduplicate rec- 
procal ratio of their ſcales. | 
The diameters then of CD and AB being given, together 
with the ſcale of aſcent of the mercury in the veſſel, be 
ſcale of mercury in the tube is found thus : as the [quar 
of the diameter of the tube is to the ſquare of the dame 
ter of the veſſel, ſo, reciprocally, is the icale of mercu} 
in the veſſel, to the ſcale of mercury in the tube. 
Caſſini was the firſt inventor of this kind of baron, 
though the ſame conſtruction had been thought of, 
firſt publiſhed by M. J. Bernouilli, in the year 1710. 
This and the preceding contrivance of Huygens 2 
founded on a theorem in hydroſtatics; viz. that fu 
having the ſame baſe, gravitate according to their paper 
dicular altitude, not according to the quani'ty of = 
matter; whence the ſame weight of the atmoſpherc . 
ports the quickſilver that fills the tube ACD, an r 
ciſtern B, as would ſupport the mercury in te ds 
alone. gcc: 
This laſt, however, with its excellencies, has great de ec ; 
for, by reaſon of the attraction between the parts = 5 
laſs and of the mercury (which Dr. Jurin has = < 
b conſiderable), with the length of the ſeale le 1 
quently the quantity of motion), and the attrition 287, 
its ſides, eſpecially in ſudden riſes and delcen * 
mercury breaks, ſome parts of it are left behind, — 
equability of its riſe and fall ruined.— Some 


prefer the nd, where the 


ſpace of variation is r larger than * my 1 
mon one, and yet the riſe and all more W . 
the others. — Its foundation is this; that in 7 born 
tube BC (fe. 5.) inclined at any angle to — of the 
the cylinder of mercury equivalent to the "7 nt lo te 
atmoſphere, is to a cylinder of mercury cquit , he BC 
ame in a vertical e 8 me. length 0 the | 
to the endicular height . IM ups 
ane. if the height DC be ſubtriple, ſubquit * 
&c. of the length of the tube, the changes , tj 
gonal barometer will be triple or quadrup 2 gil 
changes ia the common barometer. Is horizon u. 
ſcarce allow its tube to be inclined to the {et 


g 1 


le than 8 undergoing the inconveni- 
: horizontal one. 

8 in order to obviate ſome of the objections to 
hich the diagonal conſtruction of the barometer is liable, 
\rified the quickhilver from its droſs and earthy particles 

f diſtination; and when the tube was filled with a cer- 

110 quantity of mercury, diſcharged the remaining air by 

an intenſe heat ſufficient to make the rpg boil 3 and 

be continued this operation for four hours. In the pro- 

ceſs, an innumerable quantity of ſmall particles were 

emitted, and when no mare bubbles roſe in the tube, the 

mercury appeared extremely bright, but ſunk lower in the 

tube than when it was firſt put in, by two inches. Phil. 
abr. vol. viii. p. 455. 

W N wheel, 1 his os a contrivance of Dr. Hook, 

in 1668, to make the alterations in the air more ſenſible ; 

the foundation of this is the common vertical barometer, 

with the addition of a couple of weights A and B (fg: 5.) 

hanging in a pulley, the one of them playing at liberty in 

the air, the other reſting on the ſurface of the mercury in 
the tube, and riſing and falling with it. 

Thus is the motion of the mercury communicated, by 

means of the pulley, to an index which turns round a 

oraduated circle; and thus the three inches of vertical 

ſcent are here improved to five, or fix, or more, at 
pleaſure. : ; : 

But the friction of the parts, in the pulley and index, is 

ſo conſiderable, that unleſs the machine be made with a 

great deal of accuracy, it does not anſwer. 

An inſtrument of this kind, with conſiderable improve- 

ments, has been conſtructed by Mr. Fitzgerald, F. R. 8. 

It is furniſhed with two pulleys that move on friction- 

wheels; each of which turns an index on the centre of a 

graduated circle. The ſmaller circle is four inches in 

diameter, and divided into three equal parts, each of 
which is again ſubdivided decimally ; and the changes 

correſponding to the riſe or fall of the mercury from 28 

to 31 inches, are marked on the margin of it, as they are 

on the ſcales of common barometers. The larger circle is 
divided into 300 equal parts; and being about 30 inches 
in circumference, the index belonging to it will mark 
diſtinctly the 600th part of an inch in the riſe or fall of 
the mercury. On the centre of this circle two regiſters 
are fixed, which are placed along the index hen the in- 
ſtrument is adjuſted; one of them is carried round with 
the index, and left behind on its return; ſo that their 
diſtance will determine the limits of the variation from 

one obſervation to another. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Iii. part i. 

Ne 29. Ibid. vol. Ix. Ne 10. 

BAROMETER, pendent, invented by M. Amontotis, in 

1695, is a machine father pretty and curious, than 

uſeful. It conſiſts of a conical tube, placed vertically, 

its upper and ſmaller extreme hermetically ſealed ; 
it has no veſſel or ciſtern, its conical figure ſupplying 
that defect: for when filled, like the reſt, there will 


leſs ang 


weight of the atmoſphere; and as that varies, the ſame 
mercury takes up a different part of the tube, and fo be- 
comes of a different weight. 

Thus, when the weight of the atmoſphere is increaſed, 
the mercury is driven up into a aarrower part of the 
tube; by which means its column is lengthened, and, 
for the reaſon juſt given, its weight increaſed. Again, 
the atmoſphere decreaſing, the mercury ſinks into a 


wider 
again 8 and its preſſure accordingly weakened. 
Thus, the ſame mercury is ſtill a balance to the at- 
moſphere under all its variations. 
The inconvenience in this barometer is, that to prevent 
the mercury and air from changing places, the bore of 
the tube muſt be very ſmall; which ſmallneſs of the 
re renders the friction ſo ſenſible, as to impede its 
playing. 
AROMETER, marine, is likewiſe a contrivance of Dr. Hook, 
in 170d, to be uſed at ſea, where the motion of the waves 
renders the others impracticable. It is nothing more 
than a double thermometer, or a couple of tubes half 
filled with ſpirit of wine; the one hermetically ſealed at 

th ends, with a quantity of common air incloſed; the 
other ſealed at one end, and open at the other. 

ow the air, we know, is able to act on the ſpirit of 
wine, and raiſe it, two ways; the one by its gravity, as 
in the Torricellian tube; the other by its heat, as in the 
mermometer, If then the two tubes be graduated, ſo as 
o agree with each other at the time when the air is in- 
Cloſed, it will ealily follow, that, wherever the two agree 
32828 the preſſure of the atmoſphere is the ſame, as 
wh. time when the air was incloſed. If in the thermo- 
with ma to the air the liquor ſtand higher, conſidering 

u how much the other is riſen or fallen from the 


other cauſe of heat or cold, the air is heavier; on the 
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be as much mercury ſuſtained as is equivalent to the | 


art of the tube; by which means its column is |, 


contrary, when it is lower, compared with the other, the 
air is lighter than at the time when the inſtrüment was 
1 | | 
ere the ſpaces anſwering to an inch of mercury will be 
greater or leſs, according to the quantity of the air in- 
cloſed, and the ſmallneſs of the tubes; and they may be 
increaſed, almoſt, in any proportion. * 
But it muſt be remembered, that the denſity and rarity of 
the air, on which this machine is founded, do not only 
depend on the weight of the atmoſphere, but alſo on the 
action of heat and cold. — This, therefore, can never be 
a juſt barometer ; but may properly enough be called a 
manoſcope, or inſtrument to thew the denſity of the air. 
See MANOMETER, 
Nevertheleſs, the inſtrument is ſaid to be of good uſe in 
giving notice of all bad weather at ſea, as alſo of veerable 
winds, and of the neighbourhood of ice. Phil: Tranſ. 
Ne 429. p. 133. 
Mr. Nairne, an ingenious artiſt in London, conſtructed 
a marine barometer for Capt. Phipps, in his voyage to the 
north pole; the upper part of which was a glaſs tube 
about three tenths of an inch in diameter, and four inches 
long, to which another glaſs tube was joined with a bore 
about * th of an inch in diameter. Theſe two glaſs tubes 
formed the tube of this barometer, which was filled with 
mercury, and inverted into a ciſtern of the ſame. The 
inſtrument was fixed in gimmals, and kept in a perpen- 
dicular poſition by a weight faſtencd to the bottom of it, 
and was not liable to the inconvenience attending the 
common barometer at fea, Voyage to the North Pole, 
123. | 
. Paſſement, another ingenious artiſt at Paris, accom- 
modates the harometer to nautical uſes, by twiſting the 
middle part of the common barometer into a ſpiral conſiſt- 
ing of two revolutions; by this contrivance, the impulſes 
which the mercury receives from the motions of the ſhip, 
are deſtroyed by being tranſmitted in contrary directions. 
De Luc's Rackerbes, &c. vol. i. p. 34. 
BAROMETER, /atical, or Bax OoScOoP R, uſed by Mr. Boyle, 
Otto de Gueric, &c. is fallacious, and liable to be ated 
on by a double cauſe: it conſiſts of a large glafs bubble, 
balanced by a braſs weight, in a nice pair of ſcales: for 
theſe two bodies being of equal gravity, but unequal bulk, 
if the medium in which they equiponderate be changed, 
there will follow a change of their weight; ſo that it the 
air grows heavier, the greater body, being lighter in 
ſpecie, will loſe more of its weight than the leſſer and 
more compact ; but if the medium grow lighter, then 
the bigger body will outweigh the leſs. See Collect. 
Acad. P. Etr. tom. ii. p. 41. 
The moſt accurate barometer yet invented, ſeems to be that 
of Mr. Caſwell; the ſtructure whereof he deſcribes as 
follows: Suppoſe ABC D (g. 6.) a bucket of water, 
wherein is the barometer xrezyosm, conſiſting of a 2 
xrsm, and a tube ezyo. The body and tube are bot 
concave cylinders, communicating with cach other, made 
of tin, or rather glaſs. The bottom of the tube, z, y, 
has a lead weight to ſink it, ſo that the top of the body 
may juſt ſwim even with the ſurface of the water, by the 
addition of ſome grain weights at the top. 'The water, when 
the inſtrument is forced with its mouth downwards, gets 
up into the tube to the height yo. There is added on the 
top a ſmall concave cylinder, which we call the pipe, to 
diſtinguiſh it from the other at bottom, which we call 
the tube e this pipe is to ſuſtain the inſtrument from ſink- 
ing to the bottom, md is a wire, 8 and de two threads 
oblique to the ſurface of the water, performing the office 
of diagonals. Now, while the inſtrument ſinks more or 
leſs, by the alteration of the gravity of the air; there, 
where the ſurface of the water cuts the thread, is formed 
a ſmall bubble, which aſcends up the thread, as the 
mercury of the common barometer aſcends, and vice 
verſa. 
This inſtrument, as appears from a calculation which 
the author gives, ſhews the alterations in the air more 
accurately than the common barometer, by no leſs than 
1200 times. He obſerves, that the bubble is ſeldom 
known to ſtand ſtill a minute; that a ſmall blaſt of wind, 
that cannot be heard in a chamber, will make it ſink ſen- 
ſibly ; and that a cloud always makes it deſcend, &c. 
Mr. Rowning has contrived a compound baremeter, in 
which the ſcale of variation ſhall bear any proportion to 
that of the common one. ABC (Tab. II. Pncuma- 
tics, fig. 1.) is a compound tube hermetically ſealed at 
A, and open at C; empty from A to D, filled with 
mercuty from thence to B, and from thence to E with 
water. It appears from the nature of a ſyphon, that if 
H, B, G be in the ſame horizontal line, the column of 
mercury DH will be in equilibrio with the column of 
water GE, and a column of air of the ſame baſe, and 
will therefore vary with the ſum of the variations of 
51 theſs 
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theſe. He has ſubjoined a calculation, whence it ap- 
ars, that if the tubes AF and FC are of an equal 
re, the variation in this is leſs than that of the com- 
mon barometer in the proportion of 7 to 13; but if the 
diameter of AF be that of FC as 5 to 1, the vari- 
ations will be to thoſe in the common barometer as 175 
to 13 but if the proportion of the diameters be great- 
er, the variations will be infinite in reſpect to thoſe 
of the common barometer. Rowning's Nat. Phil. part ii. 
diff. 4. | 
Whilſt ſome have endeavoured to enlarge the variations 
of the barometer, others have endeavoured to make it 
more convenient, by reducing the length of the tube. 
M. Amontons, in 1688, firſt propoſed this alteration in 
the ſtructure of barometers, by joining ſeveral tubes to one 
another, alternately filled with mercury and with air, or 
ſome other fluid ; and the number of theſe tubes may be 
increaſed at pleaſure : but the contrivance is more inge- 
nious than uſeful. | 
M. Mairan's reduced barometer, which is only three inches 
long, ſerves the purpoſe of a manometer in diſcovering the 
dilatations of the air in the receiver of an air-pump ; and 
inſtruments of this kind are now generally applied to this 
uſe. Sec AtR-pump. 

BAROMETER, portable, is ſo contrived, that it may be car- 
ried from one place to another without being diſordered. 
The tube is tied up in a leathern bag not quite full of 
mercury; which being preſſed by the air, forces the mer- 
cury into the tube, and keeps it ſuſpended at its proper 
height. This bag is commonly incloſed in a box, through 
the bottom of which paſſes a ſcrew: by means of this 
ſcrew, the mercury may be forced up to the top of the 
tube, and prevented from breaking the tube by daſhing 
againſt the top of it when the inſtrument is removed 
from one ſtation to another. A contrivance of this ſort 
we are indebted for to Mr. Patrick. But the portable ba- 
rometer has received various improvements fince : how- 
ever, the moſt complete of this kind is deſcribed, toge- 
ther with the apparatus belonging to it, the method of 
conſtruction and uſe, and the advantages attending it, by 
M. De Luc, and illuſtrated by drawings, in his Recherches, 
&c. vol. ii. p. 5, &c. 

BAROMETER, phenomena of. —The phenomena of the baro- 
meter are various; the cauſes aſſigned for them, by ſe- 
veral authors, are widely different; nor is its uſe, in 
predicting the weather, yet perfectly aſcertained. 

On the top of Snowdon-hill, 1240 yards high, Dr. Halley 
found the mercury to be lower, by three inches _ 
tenths, than at the foot thereof; whence it appears, that 
at every 30 yards the mercury ſinks one tenth of an inch. 
Mr. Derham, from ſome experiments he made at the top 
and bottom of the Monument, allows 32 yards perpendi- 
cular aſcent to a fall of the mercury of one tenth of an 
inch : whence we have not only a foundation for deter- 
mining the height of the atmoſphere z which, on this 
foundation (were it equally denſe every where), would 
not be found more than 5 miles and one,tenth ; but alſo 
a very accurate method of meaſuring the height of moun- 
tains. Thus, if on the ſurface of the earth the mercury 
be at 3o inches, at 1000 feet high it would be at 28.91 
inches; at 2000 feet, 27.86; at 3000, 26.85; at 4000, 
25.87; at 5000, 24.93; at 1 mile, 24.67; at 2 miles, 
20 293; at 5 miles, 11.28; at 10 miles, 4.24; at 15 
miles, 1.60; at 20 miles, 0.95; at 30 miles, 0.08; at 
40 miles, 0.012 : though, it muſt be obſerved, this is on 
a ſuppoſition that the ATMOSPHERE is equally heavy every 
where. 
Dr. Nettlecon made ſeveral experiments in the neigh- 
bourhood of Halifax, in order to aſcertain the elevations 
anſwering to given heights of the barometer. The follow- 
ing table ſhews the reſult : 


Altitude of . 
5 


Height. Bottom. Top. „ 75 

Or ab INCA, 
Tower of Halifax, 102 - 29.78 - 29.66 - 0.12 - 85 
Coal mine, 140 - 29.48 - 29.32 - 0.16 - 87 
Another ditto, 236 - 29.50 - 29.23 - 0.27 - 87 
A ſmall hill, 312 - 29.81 - 29.45 - 0.36 - 86 

Halifax hill, 507 - 30. 00 - 29.45 . 55 91 


Whence by the theorem, demonſtrated under the article 
ATMOSPHERE, viz. that the elevations are as the loga- 
rithms of the height of the mercury reciprocally ; ſup- 
poſing 30 inches the ſtandard altitude, and 85 feet the 
elevation, correſponding to one tenth of an inch, he 


made the following proportion: as the logarithm of 
. . . I 29-9, 
is to 85, ſo is the logarithm of — to the elevation 


which will make the mercury to fall half an inch; and 


to for any other. In this way he computed the follow- 
ing tables: 


ATABLE ſhewing the Number A TABLE g. 


BAR 


and concluding with the more accurate experiments of 


RY 
of Feet aſcending, required to Number of Fees = 
make the Mercury fall to any quired to make 8 
given Height in the Tube from Mercury fall one te; þ 
30 to 26 Inches. As alſo the | of an inch from 3 
Number of Fect deſcending, iven Height in ny 
required to make the Mercury Tube, from 31 to 16 
riſe from 30 to 31 Inches. | Inches. 

2 2 8 Fo, E © = 
F if? | FD! 
31.00 834.79\28.4\1395.32 31,0/82,26 
30.9252 5328.348513 30.92.53 
30. 8 3 28.2 1675.26 30.8 82.79 
30.7 587. 21028. 11665. 70 30.78 3. ob 
30.6 504. 15 28.00(1756.47 30.6 83.33 
30.5 420.82 27.9 1847.5 30. 508 3.61 
30.4 337.21 27.81938.97 30.483.809 
30.30 253.3227. 2030.72 30. 3084.16 
30.2 169.1027. 602 122. 80 30.2 84.44 
30.10 84.72 27.5 221621 30. 1084.72 
30.0} do. 0027. 4 2307. 95 30.008 5. © 
29.9 85.0027. 3 2401. 02 29 985.29 
29.8 170.29 27.2 2494-44 29.808 f. 68 
29.7 255.8727 2588. 20 29.7 85.86 
29.6] 341.2327. 0 * 29.686. 16 
29.5] 427.89 26.9.2776. 80 29.5, 86.45 
29.4 614.34 26.8 2871.62 29.486.744 
29.3 601.08 26.7 2966.79 29.387. 03 
29.2 688.11 26.603002. 32 | 29.2]87.33 
29.1] 775.44 26.5 3158.21 29.1087.63 
29.00 863.08 26.432 64.46 29.0085. 9 
28.9] 951.01 26.3 3361.07 28.90 88.24 
28.8 1039.25 26.2 3448.05 28.8088. 55 
28.7 1127.80 26.103 548.41 28.7 88.86 
28.6 1216.66 26.0 3643.14 28.6089. 17 
28.5 1305.83 26.098. 10 


M. De Luc has given an hiſtorical and critical detail of 
the various attempts that have been made at different 
times for applying the motion of the mercury in the be. 
meter to the meaſurement of acceſſible heights, beginning 
with the firſt trials propoſed by Paſcal and Des Cartes, 


M. Bouguer, and the other French academicians in 
Peru. He has added atable, exhibiting, in French mea- 
ſure, the heights of the atmoſphere correſponding to thoſe 
of the mercury in the barometer, calculated on the princi- 
ples and rules of Mariotte, Halley, Maraldi, Scheuchzer, 
J. Caflini, D. Bernouilli, Horrebow, and Bouguer, from 
28 inches, the height obſerved by the French academi- 
cians on the ſea-ſhere of Peru, to 15 inches 10 lines, the 
height of the mercury obſerved by M. De la Condamine 
on the top of Coragon, one of the Cordeliere mountains. 
The height of this hill above the level of the ſea was 
found, by geometrical meaſure, to be 14820 feet. The 
barometrical height, deduced from the principles of Ma- 
riotte, is 12087 feet 2 inches; from a rule afterwards 
propoſed by him, 13167 feet 4 inches; from Halley's 
rule, 14486 feet 1 inch; from Maraldi's, 19491 feet; 
from the principles of J. Scheuchzer, 12386 feet 
5 inches; from the rule of J. Caſſini, 16090 feet ; from 
the hypotheſis of D. Bernouilli, 16905 feet 3 inches; 
from Horrebow's rule, 14334 feet 4 inches; 2nd from 
Bouguer's, 14359 fect 11 inches. De Luc's Recherches, 
&c. vol. 1. p. 184. 

The greateſt height the mercury has been known to ſtand 
at in the barometer, at London, is 30 inches three cighths, 
its leaſt 28 inches; its greatelt height, at the obſervato!y 
of Paris, has been found 28 inches four tenths, and ts 
leaſt 26 inches four tenths of the Paris foot, which ex- 
ceeds the London foot by 122: with theſe obſervation 
agree others, made at Hall, in Saxony, by Wolfius. At 
Algiers it riſes to 30 inches two tenths or three tenths, 
with a northerly wind, though attended with the greateſt 
rains and tempeſts. Shaw's Trav. p. 218. 3 
It is true, there is an experiment wherein the height 0 
the mercury is found ſurpriſingly to exceed theſe num: 
bers; mercury perfectly purged being ſuſpended in? 
tube, in the Torricellian way, at the height of 75 feet 
though by the leaſt ſhake it falls down to the ordinal 
height. See an account of this phenomenon under 
word TORRICELLIAN, 
The phenomena of the barometer, Mr. Boyle obſerves, ** 
ſo very precarious, that it is exceedingly difficult to form 
any general, certain rules about the ri and fall owe: 
Even that which ſeems to hold moſt univerſally, = 
that, when high winds blow, the mercury is the love, 
ſometimes fails. | " 
Dr. Halley gives us the following obſervations : that 
calm weather, when the air is inclined to 8 
mercury is commonly low; in ſerene good ſettles 
ther, high, ; That 


winds, though unaccompanied with rain, 

hol 2 the loweſt of all, with r egard to the point 
the me mpaſs the wind blows on. That, ceteris paribus, 
of the — heights of the mercury are on eaſterly and 
4 erly winds. That after great ſtorms of wind, 


ſt 8 
Gs 3 has been 1 * * * very faſt. 
That in calm fro y weather it ſtands high. 
That the more northerly places find greater alterations 
han the more ſouthern : and that within the 5 N and 
por them, there is little or no variation of the height of- 
at all 
ater ont at Naples it hardly ever exceeds an inch; 
whereas, at Upminſter it is 2.5 inches, at Peterſburgh 
„ Phil. Tranſ. Nꝰ 434. p 407. 
55 Beal, who adopted the opinion of M. Paſcal, ob- 
ſerves, that, ceteris paribus, the mercury 1s higher in cold 
weather than in warm; and, uſually, in the morning and 
vening higher than at mid-day. 
Gat, ſettled and fair weather, the mercury is higher 
at, in ie c , g 
or either a little before or after, or in the rain; and 
that it generally deſcends lower after rain than it was be- 
fore it. And he aſcribes theſe effects to _ —_ — 
hich the air is charged in the former cafe, and which are 
diſperſed by the falling rain in the latter. If it chance 
to riſe higher after rain, it is generally followed by a ſet- 
tled ſerenity. f ; : 
That there are frequently great changes in the air, with- 
out any perceptible alteration in the barometer. 
For the uſe of BAROMETERS, an ingenious author obſerves, 
that, by their means, we may regain egy ar ry 
which ſtill reſides in brutes, and which we forfeited by 
not continuing in the open air, as they generally do; 
and, by our intemperance, corrupting the crafts of our 
organs of ſenſe. g i 
The following are Mr. Patrick's obſervations on the 
riſing and falling of the mercury: they are very juſt, and 
are to be accounted for on the ſame principles with thoſe 
of Dr. Halley. 
1. The riſing of the * 
weather; and its falling, fou 
high winds, and ſtorms. ; 
2. In very hot weather, the falling of the mercury mdi- 
cates thunder. 
3. In winter, the riſing preſages froſt ; and in froſty wea- 
ther, if the mercury falls three or four diviſions, there 
will certainly follow a thaw: but in a continued froſt, if 
the mercury riſes, it will certainly ſnow. 
4. When foul weather happens ſoon after the falling of 
the mercury, expect but little of it: and on m contrary, 
expect but little fair weather, when it proves fair ſhortly 
aſter the mercury has riſen. 
5. In foul weather, when the mercury riſes much and 
high, and ſo continues for two or three days before the 
foul weather is quite over, then expect a continuance of 
fair wcather to follow. 
6. In fair weather, when the mercury falls much and 
low, and thus continues for two or three days before the 
= comes; then expect a great deal of wet, and probably 
igh winds, 
7. The unſettled motion of the mercury, denotes uncer- 
tain and changeable weather. 
8. You arc — ſo ſtrictly to obſerve the words engraved 
on the plates (though for the moſt part it will agree with 
them), as the mercury's riſing and ſalling; for if it 
ſtands at much rain, and then riſes up to changeable, it 
preſages fair weather, although not to continue ſo long as 
t would have done, if the mercury were higher: and ſo 
on the contrary, if the mercury ſtood at fair, and falls to 
changeable, it preſages foul weather, though not ſo much 
of it, as if it had ſunk down lower. 
eq dog 232 it 2 wy = . * ck 
e mercury in the tube, that indicates 
weather, as the motion of it up and then: wherefore, 
in order to paſs a right judgment of what weather is to 
FS apr, we ought to know whether the mercury is 
exactly rifing or falling, to which end the following rules 
are of uſe: by 
1. If the ſurface of the mercury is convex, ſtanding 
higher in the middle of the tube than at the ſides, it is 
generally a ſign that the mercury is then riſing. 
2. If the ſurface of the mercury is concave, or hollow in 
” . n is ſinking. 3 
un is plain or level, or rather if it is a little convex, 
2 is ſtationar '3 for- mercury being put into a 
— tube, eſpecially a ſmall one, will naturally have its 
yo ace a little convex ;z becauſe the particles of mercury 
3 ow more forcibly than they are attracted 
8. Farther, 
$o 4 glaſs be ſmall, ſhake the tube; and if _ air 
wu heavier, the mereury will riſe about half the 
_ of an inch higher than it ſtood before; if it is grown 
Ka ter, it will link ſo much. This proceeds from the 
eur, king to the ſides of the tube, which prevents 


preſages in general, fair 
weather; as rain, ſnow, 
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the free motion of it, until it is diſengaged by the ſhock, 
Therefore, when an obſervation is to be made by ſuch a 
tube, it ought always to be ſhaken firſt; for ſometimes 
the mercury will not vary of its own accord, until the 
weather it ought to have indicated be preſent, 

Cauſe of the phenomena of the Ban METER. Thoſe, which have 
been enumerated, are the chief phenomena of the barometer; to 
account for which, the hypotheſes that have been framed are 
almoſt infinite. Indeed, as the weight of the atmoſphere is 
generally allowed to be the foundation of the bar ometer, ſo is 
it generally granted, that the alterations in the weight of 
the air are the occaſions of thoſe in the barometer ; and yet 
even this does not obtain univerſally, Dr. Liſter, ſor in- 
ſtance, accounts for the changes of the barometer from the 
alterations of heat and cold. This, he ſays, he has often 
obſerved, that in ſtorms, &c. when the mercury is at the 
loweſt, it breaks, and emits ſmall particles, which he 
calls a kind of fretting ; and argues, that in all times of 
its deſcent, it is more or leſs on the fret. In this diſor- 
der, he thinks, its parts are contracted, and brought 
cloſer together; and, for that reaſon, deſcend : beſides, 
in the fretting they let go little particles of air, before in- 
cloſed in them; and theſe riſing into the top of the tube, 
the mercury muſt ſink, both from the column's being 
ſhortened by their eſcape, and by their lying upon it. 
Mercury, therefore, he adds, riſes either in very hot or 
very cold weather, between the tropics, &c. as being 
then in its natural ſtate ; and, again, in the intermediate 
degrees of heat and cold it falls, as being contracted, and, 
as it were, convulſed, and drawn together. Phil. Tranſ. 
Ne 165.—But his account, however ingenious, yet comes 
far ſhort of accounting for the phenomena ; nay, in ſome 
reſpects, it contradicts them. 

The changes in the weight of the atmoſphere, therefore, 
muſt be laid down as the cauſe of thoſe in the barometer ; 
but then, for the cauſe of that cauſe, or whence thoſe al- 
terations ariſe in the atmoſphere, will be no eaſy matter 
to determine; there being, perhaps, no one principle in 
nature that will account for ſuch a variety of appearances, 
and thoſe too ſo irregular. It is probable, the winds, as 
driven this or that way, have a great ſhare in them ; 
ſome ſhare too, vapours and exhalations, riſing from the 
earth, may have; ſome, the changes in the air of the 
neighbouring regions z and ſome, the flux and reflux oc- 
caſioned in the air by the moon, though this is too in- 
conſiderable to be regarded, as it is not perceptible by 
the nicelt barometer. 
Dr. Halley thinks the winds and exhalations ſufficient; 
and on this ground, gives us a very probable rationale 
of the barometer. The ſubſtance of what may be ſaid on 
that head, is as follows : 
1ſt, then, The winds muſt neceſſarily alter the weight of 
the air in any particular country; and that, either by 
bringing K. and accumulating a greater quantity of 
air, and ſo loading che atmoſphere of any place; which 
will be the caſe, as often as two winds blow at the ſame 
time, from oppoſite points towards the ſame point : or 
by ſweeping away a part of the air, and removing ſome 
of the load, and thus giving room for the atmoſphere to 
expand itſelf z which will be the caſe, when two winds 
blow at the ſame time, and from the ſame point, oppoſite 
ways: or, laſtly, by cutting off the perpendicular preſſure 
of the atmoſphere; which happens, as often as any ſingle 
wind blows briſkly any way; it being found, by experi- 
ment, that a ſtrong blaſt of wind, even made by art, will 
render the 3 lighter; and accordingly, the 
mercury, in a tube under which it paſſes, as well as in 
another at a diſtance from it, will ſubſide conſiderably. 
See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 292. 
2dly, The cold nitrous particles, and even air itſelf con- 
denſed in the northern parts, and driven elſewhere, mutt 
load the atmoſphere, and increaſe its preflure. 
zaly, Heavy dry exhalations from the earth, muſt increaſe 
the weight of the atmoſphere, and heighten its elaſtic force, 
as we find the ſpecific gravity of menſtruums increaſed by 
diſſolved ſalts, and metals. 
4thly, 'The air being rendered heavier from theſe and the 
like cauſes, is thereby the more able to ſupport the vapours; 
which being likewiſe intimately mixed with it, and ſwim- 
ming every where equably through it, make the weather 
ſerene and fair: again, the air being made lighter, from the 
contrary cauſes, it becomes unable to ſupport the vapours 
wherewith it is replete ; theſe, therefore, precipitating, are 
gathered into clouds; and thoſe, in their progreſs, coaleſce 
into drops of rain. 
Theſe things obſerved, it appears pretty evident, that the 
ſame cauſes which increaſe the weight of the air, and make 
it more able to ſupport the mercury in the barometer, do 
likewiſe occaſion a ſerene ſky, and a dry ſeaſon; and the 
ſame cauſes which render the air lighter, and leſs able to 
ſupport the mercury, do likewiſe generate clouds and rain. 
Hence, 1ſt. When the air is lighteſt, and the mercury in 
the barometer is loweſt, the clouds are very low, and move 
ſwiftly; 
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fwiftly ; and when, after rain, the clouds break, and a calm 
{ky again ſhines forth, being purged of the vapours, it ap- 
pears exceedingly bright and tranſparent, and affords an 
eaſy proſpect of remote objects. 


8 | 
2dly, When the air is heavier, and the mercury ſtands 


higher in the tube, the weather is calm, though ſomewhat 
leſs clear, by reaſon the vapours are difperſed every where 
equally ; if any clouds now appear, they are very high, and 


* ; 
move ſlowly ; and when the air is heavieſt of all, the earth 


is frequently found enveloped in pretty thick clouds, which 
appear to be formed out of the groſſer exhalations, and 
which the air is then able to ſuſtain, though a lighter at- 
moſphere could not. 

dly, Hence it is, that with us the mercury ſtands higheſt 
in the coldeſt ſeaſons, and when the wind blows from the 
north or north-eaſt corner : for, in that caſe, there are two 
winds blowing towards us at the fame time, and from op- 


polite corners; there being a conſtant weſt wind found in 
the Atlantic ocean, at the latitude correſponding to ours. | 
To which we may add, that in a north wind, the cold con- 
denſed air of the northern parts is brought hither. | 
Athly, Hence, in the northern regions, the variation of the 
mercury is more ſenſible than in the fonthern ones; the | 
winds being found both more ftrong, more frequent, more | 
various, and more oppoſite to each other in the former, 
than the lattcr. | 
Laſtly, Hence it is, that between the tropics, the variation 
of the mercury is ſcarce ſenſible z the winds there being ex- 
tremely gentle, and uſually blowing the fame way. | 
But this account, however well adapted to many of the 
particular caſes of the barometer, ſeems to come ſhort of 
ſome of the principal and moſt obvious ones; and is, be- 
lides, liable to ſeveral objections. 
For, 1ſt. If the wind were the ſole agent in effecting theſe 
alterations, we ſhould have no alterations without a fen- | 
ſible wind, nor any wind without ſome alteration of che 
mercury; both which are contrary to experience. | 
2dly, If two winds be ſuppoſed blowing from the ſame | 
place, viz. London, oppolite ways, viz. N. E. and 8. W. 
there will be two others, blowing from oppoſite points, viz. | 
N. W. and S. E. to the ſame 1 ; which two laſt will 
balance the firſt, and bring as much air towards the point, 
as the others ſwept ſrom it. Or thus, in proportion as the 
air is carried off N. E. and 8. W. the adjacent air will 
croud in from the other points, and form a couple of new 
currents in the direction N. W. and 5. E. to fill up the 
vacancy, and reſtore the equilibrium. This is a neceflary 
conſequence from the laws of fluids. 

dly, If the wind were the ſole agent, the alterations in 
the height of the mercury would only be relative, or to- 
pical; there would be ſtill the ſame quantity ſupported at 
ſeveral places taken collectively: thus, what a tube at Lon- 
don loſt, another at Paris, or at Piſa, or at Zurich, &c. | 
would at the ſame time gain. But we find the very con- 
trary true in fact; for, — all the obſcrrations hitherto | 
made, the baremeters in ſeveral parts of the globe riſe and 
fall together; ſo that it muſt be ſome alteration in the ab- 
ſolute weight of the atmoſphere, that accounts for the riſe 
and fall of the mercury. | 
Laſtly, ſetting aſide all objections, theſe popular phæno- 
mena, the mercury's fall before, and rife after rain, ſeem 
ro be inexplicable on the ground of this hypotheſis: for, ſup- 
poſe two contrary winds ſweeping the air from over Lon- 
don, we know that few, if any, of the winds reach above | 
a mile high; all, therefore, they can do, will be to cut-off 
a certain part of the column of air over London : if the 
conſequence of this be the fall of the mercury, yet there 
is no apparent reaſon for the rain's following it. The va- 
pours indeed may be let lower, but it will only be till they | 
come into an air of the ſame ſpecific gravity with them 
jelvesz and there they will flick as before. 
NM. Leibnitz endcavours to ſupply the defects of this hypo- 
theſis with a new one of his own. He atlerts, that a body 
immerſed in a fluid only weighs with that fluid while it is 
ſuſtained thereby; ſo that when it ceaſes to be ſuſtained, 
1. c. when let ſall, its weight ceaſes to make a part of that 
of the fluid, which by this means become lighter. Thus, 
adds he, the watery vapours, while ſuſtained in the air, 
increaſe its weight; but, when let fall, they ceaſe to weigh 
along with it. Thus the weight of the air is diminiſhed 
and thus the mercury falls, and rain enſues, 
But M. Leibnitz's principle, notwithitanding the experi- 
ment he brings to confirm it, is falſe, as has been evidently | 
made appear by a counter experiment of D. Deſaguliers. 
For a body, whether ſpecifically cqual, or lighter, or hea- 
vier, than a fluid, while it is immerged in 1t, whether it 
be at reſt, or in motion, adds to the fluid a weight equi- 
valent to that of an equal bulk of the fluid; as follows from 
that law in hydroſtatics, that fluids gravitate according to 
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their perpendicular altitudes. — However, were M. Leib- 


nitz's principle true, yet it i3 deſective; and that in the 

ſame reſpect with Dr. Halley's ; nor would it account for 

the phænomena more than the other, For, ſuppoſing the 
I : 
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BAR 


vapours by being condenſed, to be put in a mor; 
wards, and ſo cealing to gravitate with the — 
they will therefore fall, till they reach a part o ie; 
moſphere of the ſame ſpecific gravity with th the x. 
and there they will hang as before. if the _—_ (elves; 
it will only be during the time of that deſcent: = fall 
once fixed, the former gravity is retrieved ; or x theſe 
retrieved, yet no rain would ſucceed the f iy © itt 
cury. all of the Mer. 
If it might be allowed to add any thing after ſuch 
men, it ſhould be as follows. — Suppoſe any number * oy 
tery veſicles floating in any part of the atmoſp — 
any determinate portion of the globe; for inſt 
AB, fig. 21. if the upper veſicles be condenſed 
of the fuperior regions, their ſpecific gravity will be 
creaſed, and they will deſcend; the horizontal * Ne 
v. gr. to 2, 2 to 3, &e. where meeting with other ha” 
not yet precipitated, they will coaleſce, or run in wa, 
veſicles, by the known laws of attraction. Or, if w 
ther chooſe to have the wind act, let it drive either hoy 
zontally, or obliquely: in the former cafe, the veg * 
claſs 8. will be driven againſt 9; thoſe againſt 10 5 
the oblique clats A 7, driven againſt 5, 8 againſt 4 - 
by which means, likewiſe, will the particles coaleſce ind 
form new and larger veſicles, as before; fo that their nun 
ber, which before was, ſuppoſe a million, will now he te. 
duced, v. gr. to an hundred thouſand, : 
But by the ſame coalition whereby their number is dimi. 
niſhed, their ſpecific gravity, if we may fo call it, is in. 
creaſed, 1. e. they come to have more matter in the fame 
ſpace, or under an equal ſurface ; as may be eafily prove 
from principles of geometry : for in augmenting the maßz 
of any homogencous body, the . of ſurface does 
not keep pace with that of the ſolidity; but that of the 
former is as the ſquare of the diameter, and that of the 
latter as the cube of the ſame, 
But ſince the fame quantity of matter is now in a leſs ſpace, 
or under leſs dimenſions, it will loſe leſs of its weight þ 
the reſiſtance of the medium. This is evident: for a body 
immerſed in a fluid loſes nothing of its weight but by the 
friction of its parts againſt thoſe of the fluid ; but the fric- 
tion is evidently as the ſurface ; therefore, when the fur- 
face is leſſened, the reſiſtance muſt be ſo too. Conſe- 
quently, the veſicles, whoſe gravity before the coalition 
was equal to the reſiſtance of the medium, now that te- 
ſiſtance is diminiſhed, will deſcend ; and that with a ve- 
oy in the ratio of the increaſe of the mals to the in- 
e of the ſurface. 
In their deſcent, as they arrive at denſer parts of the u. 
moſphere, v. gr. at 4, 5, &c. their maſs and ſurface again 
will be increaſed by new coalitions z and thus, by conſtant 
freſh acceflions, more than equal to the conſtant reſiſtances, 
they will be enabled to purſue their journey through allthe 
ſtages of the air, till they reach the earth; their maſſeses- 
ceedingly magnified, and in the form of rain. 
Now that the vapours are got down, let us conſider how 
the barometer mult have been affected during their paſſage. 
Before any of the veſicles began to ſublide, either from the 
action of the cold, or of the wind, they all floated in the 
portion of the atmoſphere ABCD, and all gravitatedto- 
wards the centre E. Here now, each reſpectively reſiding 
in a part of the medium of the ſame ſpecific gravity with 
itſelf, will loſe as much of its weight, as is equal to that 
of a part of the medium of the ſame bulk with itſelf, l e. 
each will loſe all its weight. But, then, whatever weight 
each loſes, it communicates to the medium, which nov 
preſſes on the ſurface of the earth AB, with its own weight, 
and that of the veſicles, conjointly. Suppoſe, then, this 
united preſſure keeps up the mercury in the barometer it 
thirty inches: by the coalition of the veſicles from the 
cauſes aforeſaid, their ſurfaces, and conſequently their fric- 
tion, are leſſened therefore they will communicate bel 
of their weight to the air, i. e. leſs than the whole; and 
conſequently they will deſcend with the exceſs, i- e. f 
a velocity equal to the remainder, as before obſerved. Nou, 
as the veſicles can act no otherwiſe on the ſurface of _ 
earth AB, but by the mediation of the interjacent t, * 
proportion as their action on the medium is leſs, thetr * 
tion on the earth will be leſs It is alfo evident, ew 
ſurface of the earth AB muſt be now leſs preſſed than : 
fore; and that in proportion as the velicles relervc more 
of their weight uncommunicated to the medium, wh 
mote their own deſcent, i. e. in proportion to the _—_ 
of the falling veliclesz which is, again, in proportion kg 
their bulks. Thus, as the veſicles deſcend, the _ 
tinually increaſing, the friction, and therefore the pr wi 
on the earth, and, laſtly, the height of the mercury, W" 
continually decreaſe, during the whole time of the '9r 
Hence we ſee, both why the veſicles, when once . 
to 
ning to fall, perſevere z why the mercury begins 
the ſame time; and why it continues and ceaſes t in the 
gether with them ; which were the great deſederata | 
philoſophy of the barometer. | ſec 
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„ hiection that evidently lies againſt this the- 
omg — * being put in motion, and ſtriking 
26 articles of the medium and one another with 
1 will meet with a 3 8 

-. yi thereof; by which means their deſcent 
from © 4 and the delle of the atmoſphere re- 
2. the impetus of the moving veſicles being ſup- 
_ 9 compenſate for their loſs of ſurface. Thus a 

ſe body ſuſtained in a fluid by a hair, and moved up 
{ue therein, preſſes more on the bottom, than 
4 held at reſt; which additional preſſure will be the 
vor as the velocity of the falling veſicles is greater ; 
— impulſe being required to break through the 
< inertie of the contiguous particles in a leſs time than 
* . both reaſon and experiment againſt this ob- 
jection; for the velocity of the veſicles, in theſe circum- 
Gances, muſt neceſſarily be very ſmall, and their impulſe 
"conſiderable 3 beſides, the vis inertiæ of the air muſt be 
ceedingly weak, by reaſon of its extreme ſubtilty; and 
it muſt be a very improper vehicle to convey an impulſe 
to a diſtance, by reaſon of its elaſticity ; we alſo find, that 
a piece of lead, which is a ponderous body, falling with 
at moment, gravitates conſiderably leſs, in its deſcent 
through water, which is a groſs unelaſtic medium, than 
when ſuſtained at reſt therein : in which the ſeveral expe- 
riments of Reaumar, Ramazzini, and Deſaguliers, all 


orys 
again 
ſome moment, 


M. de Luc ſuppoſes, that the changes obſerved in the 
weight of the atmoſphere are principally produced by the 
preſence or abſence of vapours floating in it. Others have 
attributed the effect to vapours, but have given a different 
explication of it. It 1s his opinion, that vapours diminiſh 
the ſpecific gravity, and conſequently the abſolute weight 
of thoſe columns of the atmoſphere into which they are 
received, which, notwithſtanding this admixture, remain 
of an equal height with the adjoining columns that conſiſt 
of pure or dry air. He afterwards more largely explains 
and vindicates this theory, and applies it to the ſolution of 
the principal phænomena of the barometer, connected with, 
or produced by the varying denſity and weight of the at- 
moſphere. f 

See a ſummary of the numerous hypotheſes that have been 
framed for explaining the variations of the barometer, by 
Paſcal, Beal, Wallis, Garcin, Garden, Liſter, Halley, 
Garſten, de la Hire, Mariotte, Le Cat, Woodward, Leib- 


nitz, de Mairan, Hamberger, D. Bernouilli, and Muſ-| 


chenbroek, in M. de Luc's Recherches ſur les Modifica- 
tions de Atmoſphere, vol. i. chap. 3. See on the ſub- 
ject of this article, both volumes of that excellent work, 


im. 
BAROMETRICAL obſervations, make a branch or ſpecies of 
thoſe called meteorological obſervations. 
Modern philoſophers ſpeak much of the importance 
of barometrical obſervations. Dr. Wallis, Dr. Beal, Cru- 
quius, de la Hire, and others, have publiſhed collec- 
tions of barometrical obſervations, made at Oxford, Ley- 
den, Delft, Paris, Zurich, in China, &c. Phil. Tranſ. 
Ne 55. Ne 249. Ne 256. No 381, Kc. 
Dr. Jurin has publiſhed an invitatory paper, for making 
barmmetrical obſervations by joint conſent. Phil. Tran!. 
No 379, p. 423. 
BAROMETRICAL phoſphorus. See PHOSPHORUS. 
BARON, a perſon who holds a barony. 
aron 18 a term whoſe origin and primary import is much 
conteſted. Some will have it originally denote a man, 
«1p; ſome a hero, or valiant man; ſome a libertinus, or 
freeman; ſome a great or rich man; ſome a vaſſal or liege- 
man,—Menage derives it from the Latin bare, which we 
find uſed in the pure age of that language for vir, a /fout 
or valiant man; whence, according to this author, it was, 
that thoſe placed next the king in battles were called ba- 
des, as being the braveſt men in the army; and as princes 
22 rewarded the bravery and fidelity of thoſe about 
them with fees, the word came to be uſed for any noble 
perſon who holds a fee immediately of the king. Iſid ore, 
and after him Camden, take the word, in its original ſenſe, 
to ſignify a mercenary ſoldier. Mleſſicurs of the Port Royal 
enve it from ga geg, weight, or authority. Cicero uſes the 
word baro for a ſtupid, brutal man ; and the old Germans 
make mention of buffetting a baron, i. e. a villain; as the 
2 ſtill uſe the word barone, to ſignify a begger.—M. 
© Marca derives baron from the German bar, man, or free- 
eu; others derive it from the old Gauliſh, Celtic, and 
— ew languages: but the moſt probable opinion is, that 
ni _ ſrom the Spaniſh ware, a flout, noble perſon; whence 
re come to call their huſbands, and princes their te- 
the 5 barons, In the Salic law, as well as the laws of 
mbards, the word baron —— a man in the ge- 


bo and the old gloflary of Philomenes tranſlates baron 
peer 3 2 particularly uſed, among us, for a lord, or 


VL. I. No 3 or a degree of nobility next be- 
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low that of à viſcount, and above that of a knight, or 4 
baronet. 
Barons are lords of parliament, and peers of the realm, arid 
enjoy all the privileges of ſuch. — They are not girt with a 
ſword at their creation, nor had they any coroNnETs till the 
reign of king Charles II. who gave them a circle of gold 
with ſix pearls ſet cloſe to the rim. | 
In ancient records, the word barons included all the nobility 
of England, becauſe regularly all noblemen were barons, 
though they had alſo a bigher dignity. And therefore the 
charter of king Edward I. which is an expoſition of what 
relates to barons in Adagna Charta, concludes, teflibus archi- 
epiſcopit, epiſcepis, baronibus, &c. And the great council of 
the nobility, when they conſiſted, beſides carls and barens, 
of dukes, marquiſes, &c. were comprehended under the 
name de /a councel de baronage, 

BARONS by ancient tenure were thoſe who held by certain ter- 
ritories of the king, who till reſerved the tenure in chief 
to himſelf. We alſo read of barons by temporal tenure; who 
are ſuch as hold honours, caſtles, manors, as heads of their 
barony, that is, by grand ſergeanty ; by which tenure they 
were anciently ſummoned to parliament. But at preſent 
a baron by tenure is no lord of parliament, till he be called 
thither by writ. 

The barons by tenure, after the Conqueſt, were divided into 
majores and minores, and were ſummoned accordingly to 
parliament ; the majores, or greater barons, by immediate 
writ from the king; the minores, ot lefler barons, by gene- 
ral writ from the Jigh ſheriff, at the king's command. 
The ancients diſtinguiſhed the greater barens from the leſs, 
by attributing high, and even — juriſdiction, to the 
former, and only inferior juriſdiction over ſmaller matters 
to the latter. 

Barons / the exchequer are judges, four in number, one of 

whom is called the chief baren, and the other three puiſne 
barons, to whom the adminiſtration of juſtice is committed 
in cauſes between the king and his ſubjects, touching 
matters belonging to the exchequer, and the king's revenue. 
They are called barons, becauſe barons of the realm were 
uſed to be employed in that office. 
Their office is alſo to look to the accompts of the king; to 
which end they have auditors under them; as well as to 
decide cauſes relating to the revenue, brought by any means 
into the exchequer: ſo that, of late, they have been con- 
ſtantly perſons learned in the law; whereas formerly they 
were majores & diſcretiores in regno, ſiue de clero eſſent, ſroe 
de curia, See COURT of Exchequer. 

BARONS of the cingue ports, are members of the houſe of com- 
mons elected by the five ports, two for each port. See 
Cinq Ports. 

Thoſe who have been mayors of Corfe-caſtle in Dorſet- 
ſhire, are alſo denominated barons.—As were formerly, 
likewiſe, the chief citizens of London. 

BARON is alſo uſed for the huſband, in relation to the wife; 
which two, in law, are called baron and feme. See Hus- 
BAND and WIFE. 

BARON and feme, in Heraldry, is when the coats of arms of 
a man and his wife are borne per pale in the ſame eſcut- 
cheon; the man's being always on the dexter ſide, and the 
woman's on the /ini/fer.—But here the wife is ſuppoſed not 
an heireſs; for then her coat muſt be borne by the huſband 
on an in-eſcutcheon, or eſcutcheon of pretence. 

Baron, court. Sec COURT, 

BARON, prender de. See PRENDER, 

BARONET, among Medern Mriters, denotes a dignity, or 
degree of honour, next beneath a baron, and above a knight; 
having precedency of all knights, excepung thoſe of the 

arter.. 
The dignity of barenet is given by patent, and is the loweſt 
degree of honour that is hereditary, The order was founded 
by king James I. at the ſuggeſtion of Sir Robert Cotton, 
in 1611, when two hundred Garonets were created at once; 
to which number, by the patent, they were always to 
be reſtrained. Though, it is ſaid, there are now four times 
that number. 
'They had ſeveral conſiderable privileges given them, with 
an habendum to them and their heirs male. They were al- 
lowed to charge their coat with the arms of Ulſter, which 
are, in a field argent, a hand gules; and that upon condi- 
tion of their defending the province of Ulſter, in Ireland, 
againſt the rebels, who then harraſſed it extremely: to 
which end, they were each to raiſe and keep up thirty ſol- 
diers, at their own expence, for three years together; or 
to pay into the exchequer a ſum ſuſſicient to do it; which, 
at 8d. per day per head, was 1095“. 
Baronets take place according to the dates of their patents; 
by the terms of which no honour is to be erected between 
barons and baronets. f i 
The title Sir is granted them by a peculiar clauſe in their 
atents, though they be not dubbed knights. — But both a 
1 and his eldeſt ſon, being of full age, may claim 
knighthood. e 
caput. See CArur. 
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BARRACOL, in /chthyology, a name given by Artedi, from 


BAR 


BARONY, Banonra, or Bazonaciun, the lordſhip, or | 


fee of a baron, either temporal or ſpiritual. 

In which ſenſe barony amounts to the ſame with what is 
otherwiſe called honour. | 

A barony may be conſidered as a lordſhip held by ſome ſer- 
vice in chief of the king, coinciding with what is other- 
wiſe called grand ſergeanty. 

Baronies, in their firſt creation, moved from the king him- 
ſelf, the chief lord of the whole realm, and could be holden 
immediately of no other lord. For example : the king en- 
feoffed a man of a great ſeigneurie in land; to hold to the 
2 — enfeoffed and his heirs, of the king and bis heirs, 

Y 


baronial ſervice, to wit by the ſervice of twenty, forty, | 


fixty knights, or of ſuch other number of knights, either 
more or fewer, as the king by his enfeoffment limited or 
appointed.—In the ages next after the Conqueſt, when a | 

reat lord was enſeoffed by the king of a large ſeigneurie, 
uch ſeigneurie was called a barony z but, more commonly, 
an honour : as, the honour of Glouceſter, the honour of Wa- 
lingford, the honour of. Lancaſter, the honour of Richmond, 
— the like. There were in England certain honours, 
which were often called by Norman or other foreign names; 
that is to ſay, ſometimes by the Engliſh, and ſometimes by 
the foreign name. This happened when the ſame perſon 
was lord of an honowr in Normandy, or ſome other foreign | 
country, and alfo of an honour in En land. For example : 
William de Forz, de Force, or de Fortibus, was lord-of 
the honour of Albemarle in Normandy : he was alſo lord 
of two honours in England, to wit, the honour of Holder- 
neſs, and the honour of Skipton in Cravene. Theſe ho- 
nours in England were ſometimes called by the Norman 
name, the 
of Albemarle. In like manner, the earl of Britannie was 
lord of the honour of Britannie in France, and alſo of the 
honour of Richmond in England: the honowr of Rich- 
mond was ſometimes called by the foreign name, the ho- 
nour of Britannie, or the honour of the earl of Britannie. 
This ſerveth to explain the terms, honour of Albemarle in 
England, honor Albemarliz, or comitis Albemarlie in Anglia; 
honor Britanniæ, or comitis Britanniæ in Anglia, the honour 
of Britannie, or the earl of Britannie in England. Not 
that Albemarle or Britannie were in England, but that the 
ſame perſon reſpectively was lord of each of the ſaid bo- 
nours abroad, and of each of the faid $onowrs in England. 
The 4aronies belonging to biſhops are by ſome called rega- 
lia, as being held ſolely on the king's liberality. Theſe do 
not conſiſt in one barony alone, but in many; for, tot erant 
baronie, quot majora predia. | 
A barony, according to Bratton, is a right indiviſible : where- 
fore, if an inheritance be to be divided among co-parceners, 
though ſome capital meſſuages may be divided, yet, if the 
capital meſſuage be the head of a county, or barony, it may 
not be parcelled; and the reaſon is, leſt by this diviſion, 
many of the rights of counties and baronies, by degrees, 
come to nothing, to the prejudice of the realm; which is 
ſaid to be compoſed of counties and baronzes. 

BAROPTIS, or BAR Oo rIN us Lapis, a name given by the 
ancient naturaliſts to a ſpecies of ſtone, ſuppoſed to have 
wonderful virtues againſt venomous bites, externally ap- 
row Pliny has lett us but a very ſhort deſcription of it : 

e ſays, it was black in colour, but variegated with large | 
{pots of red and white. 

BAROSCOPE, a machine contrived to ſhew the alterations 
in the weight of the atmoſphere. See BAROMETER, 

The word is derived from Bapog, onus, and (nomie, video. 

BARQUETTE, or BaRCHETTA, in the Mediterranean, de- 
notes a lefler fort of barks, uſed for the ſervice of gallies, 
much as boats and ſhallops are for other ſhips, as to fetch 
proviſions, water, carry perſons aſhore, and the like. 

BARR. See BAR. 

Barr, BARRA, or BaRRo, in Commerce, denotes a Portu- 
8 long meaſure, uſed in the menſuration of cloths, 

uffs, and the like; ſix whereof are equivalent to ten ca- 
vidos or cabidos; each cavide equal to ; of a Paris ell. 

BaRRA, the Spaniſh, is the ſame with the yard of Seville. 

Bax R of Palentia is equal to 43 of the Paris ell. 

Barr of Caſfile is equal to 5 of the Paris ell. 

ey of Arragon is equal to 4 of the Paris ell. Savar. Dict. 

om. p. 273. 

BARR is alſo dle by the Portugueſe in the Eaſt Indies for 
a weight, more frequently called BAHAR. 

BARR-d, a ſpecies of falſe dice, ſo formed, as that they 
will not eaſily lie on certain ſides, or turn up certain points. 
Barr-dice ſtand oppoſed to flat dice, which come up on 
certain points oftener than they ſhould do. 

BARRACKS. See BARAcks. 


the Venetians, to expreſs the ſpecies of ray-fiſh, called by 

2 and Geiner miraletus, and by others raya oculata 

uit. 

I be ſpeciſic name of Artedi carries in it a much better cha- 

racter of the fiſh; he calls it the R Ar, with a ſmooth back 
8 


nour of Albemarle, or the honour of the earl z 


BAR 


and belly, and with the ſurrounded wi 

ſpines, and three other — of them on 04 fries of 

BARRAGAN, or BARRAcAN, in Commerce, a kind of 
belonging to the claſs of camblets, only of a grai uf 

coarſer than the reſt, manufactured in divers — 
France and Flanders, chiefly at Abbeville, Amiens Fr ah 

and Lifle, and now in England. eas, 
The word 18 barbarous Latin, formed, As ſome ſ 
from barra, q. d. barrarum formam referens. Ducts, 
The chief uſe of barragans, called alſo by the French in. 
racans, is for ſurtouts, or 5 5 garments againſt the 7; 
being, when good, of ſo cloſe a grain, that the 288 
not foke through, but only run upon them. * 
For the woof, its thread is ſingle, twiſted, and fine f 
that of the warp is double or triple, i. e. compoſed puck 

7 poled of tuo 

or three threads well twiſted together. The uſual matter 
it is made of, is wool; though there are ſome made It 
Rouen, where the warp is hemp, and the woof woo! 
Some barragans, again, are made of wool, dyed before i 
comes to the loom; others are woven white, and dyed af 
terwards, red, black, blue, brown, &c. They are * 
fulled, but only boiled two or three times in fair water 
when they come from the loom ; then calendered to make 
them ſmooth and even; and laſtly made into rolls, called 
pieces of barragan, 

BARRATI, barred, an appellation given to the Carmelite, 
aſter they were obliged to lay aſide the white cap, and 
wear cowls ſtriped black and white. x 

BARRATRY is uſed for bribery or corruption in a Judge, 
giving a falſe ſentence for money. 

BARRATRY is alſo uſed, in Middle Age Writers, for fraud or 

deceit in making of contracts, fales, or the like. See Ba. 

RATRY, 

BARRE. See Bax. 

BARREL, an oblong veſſel, of a ſpheroidal, or rather acy. 

lindroidal figure, uſed for the holding divers ſorts of goods, 
both liquid and dry. 
Barrels ate of divers uſes in artillery, as for powder, ſmall. 
ſhot, flint, ſulphur, falt-petre, rota, pitch, quick-match, 
and many other things. 
Barrels billed with earth, ſerve to make a parapet to cover 
the men, like gabions and canvaſs bags. 

BaRRELs, fire, are caſks of divers capacities, filled with 
bombs, grenados, fire-pots, mixed with great quantities 
of tow foaked in petrol, turpentine, pitch, &c. uſed by 
the beſieged to defend breaches. 'Thele are ſometimes allo 
called thundering barrels, being to be rolled down on the 
enemy on their entering the A 

BARREL is alſo uſed for a certain quantity, or weight of ſe- 
veral merchandizes; which is various as the commodities 
vary. 
The Engliſh barrel, wine meaſure, contains the eighth part 
of a tun, the fourth part of a pipe, and the moiety of 3 
hogſhead, that is, thirty-one gallons and a half; of beer 
it contains thirty- ſix gallons; and of ale thirty-two gallons. 
The barrel of beer, vinegar, or liquor preparing for vine- 
gar, is to contain 34 gallons, according to the ſtandard of 
the ale quart. 10 and 11 W. III. cap. 21. 

The barrel of herrings is to contain 32 gallons, wine mer 
ſure; being about 28 gallons, old ſtandard : uſually amount 
ing to about 1000 full herrings, 13 Eliz. cap. 11. 
The barrel of ſalmon is to contain 42 gallons, 5 G. cp. 
18.—And the barrel of eels, the ſame, 22 Ed. IV. cap. 2. 
The barrel of ſoap is to contain 256 pounds, 10 A. cap. 10. 
The barrel or barrille of Florence is a liquid meaſure con- 
taining 20 fiaſques, flaſks, or one third of a ſtar or ſta 
The barrel, barigue of Paris, contains 210 pints, or 2 
ſeptiers and an half; four bariques make three muids, 
or one tun. 

BARREL, in Anatomy, denotes a pretty large my ſituated 
behind the drum of the EaR, lined with a membrane, 
which there are ſeveral veins and arteries. It is ſaid to 
full of a purulent matter in children; and, in its can 
there are four ſmall bones, viz. the malleolus, the ina 
the tapes, and the os orbiculare. . x 

BARREL of a clock is a cylindrical part, about which the ſtring 
is wound, anſwering to what in watches 15 properly ca 
the fuſee. 

BARREL of @ jack is the cylindiical part whereon th 
wound. | : th body 

BARREL of a pump is the wooden tube, which makes the 
of the engine, and wherein the piſton moves. Oy 

BARRELLING, the art of putting up certain commodiv 
in caſks or barrels. Jouble 
Gun-powder for the land- ſervice is often barrel — 
the barrel it is put in being incloſed in another 
partly to prevent the powder catching moiſture * 
terraneous places it is kept in, and partly to cn hen 
Dooney is bear the motion and jolting of carriages, 
is to be conveyed to another place. i" lh 

BARRELLING of 3 the cutting off their hea 

a wards Pal 
as they are throwu into the buſs, and ater out 
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out the guts, ſalting them, and putting them up in bar- 
-_ are two ſorts of barrelled herrings ; one wherein they 


J orderly, layer over layer, called by ſome packed 
55 * other T herein they are thrown at random, 
ing in wrack. 
The 1 ariſes thus: as faſt as the fiſhermen catch 
the herrings, they throw them on the deck of the veſſel; 
where having gutted and ſalted them, they throw them 
at random into the barrel, to be carried home: this is 
ing in wrack. 
— aſhore, they take the fiſh out of theſe bar- 
caſt them into a tub, and ſalting _ N range 
handſomely in their barrels again, laying ſalt over 
— ron — them: this is the packed herrings, And 
in this ſtate it is they are uſually ſold. 
BARREN ground, that which being ſowed, produces no 
crop, or, at moſt, ſo ſlender a crop, that it will not defray 


of its tillage. 
— is uſed, * the Civil Law, for that which is 


ut out to intereſt. 

pants corn, the name given to a diſtemper in corn by M. 
Aimen, who firſt obſerved it. It is moſt common in wheat 
and rye; the ears of which are long, lean, and white; in 
ſome the ſtamina are dry, tranſparent, and horned the 
female organs are ſmall, whiter, and leſs velvetty than in 
healthy ears; in others the filaments are ſmaller, the api- 
ces are void of farina, and the ſtigmata badly unfolded. 
It is owing either to the too ſudden growth of the corn; 
to froſt, or to hot gleams of ſun- ſhine after hard ſhowers; 
and ſometimes, though very rarely, to inſects. Count 
Ginnani imputes this diſeaſe of corn to the faultineſs of 
the ſoil; and he recommends particular attention to the 
amendment of it, by ſuch means as are beſt ſuitable to its 
nature; and he directs to change the ſeed every 

car. 
Banne ſprings, a name given by huſbandmen to thoſe whoſe 
waters are injurious to land. Such are moſt of thoſe that 
flow from coal-mines, or through beds of ſulphureous mi- 
nerals. 
BARRENNESS. See STERILITY. * 
BARRENWORT, Erimepium, in Botany, a genus of the 
tetandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe. The 
flower hath a three-leaved empalement, which falls off; it 
hath ſour obtuſe petals, and four nectariums, which are 
cup-ſhaped, and as large as the petals ; with four ſtamina, 
and an oblong germen, which afterward becomes an ob- 
long pod, with one cell, incloſing many oblong ſeeds. 
The root and leaves-are the parts uſed in medicine. 'The 
leaves triturated, and made into a cataplaſm with oil, and 
ſo applied to the breaſts, prevent their farther growth ; 
the root cauſes barrenneſs. 'The leaves triturated, and 
drank to the quantity of five drams, in urine, for five days 
together, after the menſtrual purgation, Dioſcorides ſays, 
elfectually prevents conception. 
BARRICADE, or BARRICADO, a military term for a fence, 
or retrenchment, haſtily made with veſſels, or baſkets of 
earth, carts, trees, paliſades, or the like, to preſerve an 
army from the enemy's ſhot, or aſſault. 
The moſt uſual matter of barricades is pales, or ſtakes, 
which are croſſed with battoons, and ſhod with iron at the 
leet: uſually ſet up in paſſages, or breaches, to keep back 
as well the horſe as foot. ; 
BaRRiCADE, in the Marine, is a ſtrong wooden rail, ſup- 
ported by pillars, and extending, as a fence, acroſs the 
foremoſt part of the quarter-deck. In ſhips of war, the 
intervals between the pillars are commonly filled with 
cork, junks of old cable, or plaited cordage. About a foot 
above the rail, there extends a double rope-netting, ſup- 


ated ported by cranes of iron; and between the two parts of 
the netting are ſtuffed hammocks, filled with the — 
o be bedding, to mtercept ſmall ſhot fired by ſwivel guns and 
vit, mulkets, in time of battle. 

1 BARRIER, a kind of fence made at a paſſage, retrenchment, 
| te, &c. to [top up the entry thereof. See Derance. 
= t 15 uſually made of great ſtakes, about four or five feet 


gh, placed at the diſtance of eight or ten feet from one 
mother, with overthwart rafters ; ſerving to ſtop. either 

tle or foot that would ruſh in. In the middle is a move- 
le bar of wood, which opens and ſhuts at pleaſure. 
*RRIERS has been likewiſe uſed to ſignify a martial exerciſe 
2 armed, and fighting together with ſhort ſwords, 

"un certain rails, or bars, whereby they were incloſed 
tom the ſpectators. 
ng, or BaRRIER ES. Thus they call in the chief 

es of France, and particularly at Paris, the places where 


1 euſtom-houſes are eſtabliſned; and where the oſſicers 
eive th 


ſettled by the king's council. They are called barriers, be- 


9 paſſages through which the carriages and mer- 
— 2 liable to pay duties are to paſs, are ſhut up with 
en dar, which turns upon a hinge, and is opened 


and ſhut at the will of the cuſtom-houſe officers. 


BAR 


e duties of importation, according to the tariff 


B A R 


There are at Paris ſixty of thoſe barriers, all placed at the 
entrance of the ſuburbs. 


BARRING @ vein, an operation performed by farriers on the 


veins of horſes legs, and of other parts, in order to ſtop 

the courſe, and leſſen the quantity, of the malignant hu- 

mours which prevail there. | 

It is done by opening the ſkin above the part, and, after 

diſengaging it, and tying it both above and below, ſtriking 
tween the two ligatures. 

When horſes have got traverſe mules, or kibed heels, and 

rat-tails, or arreſts in the hinder legs, it is common to 

BARR @ vein. 


BARRISTER, a perſon qualified arid impowered to plead, 


and defend the cauſes of clients in the courts of juſtice. 
The word is formed from bar, barra, a name given the 
place where they ſtand to plead. 
Barriſters, in the Engliſh law, amount to the ſame with 
licentiates, and advocates, in other countries and courts, 
where the civil, &c. laws obtain. ; 
Anciently they were denominated among us, apprentices of 
the law, apprenticii juris; now uſually counſellors at law. 
They ſeem to have been firſt appointed by an ordinance of 
—_ Edward I. in parliament, in the twentieth year of 
is reign. 
To __ barriflers they were formerly obliged to ſtudy eight 
years, now only ſeven, and ſometimes fewer. The exer- 
ciſe required was twelve grand moots, performed in the 
inns of chancery in time of the grand readings, and twenty- 
four petty moots at the inns of chancery in term-time, 
before the readers of the reſpective inns of chancery. 
Barrifters, according to Forteſcue, might be called to the 
ſtate and degree of /erjeants, when they were of ſixteen 
ears ſtanding. 
ter barriſters, according to ſome, are pleaders without 
the bar; they are thus called to diſtinguiſh them from 
benchers; or thoſe who have been readers, who are ad- 
mitted to plead within the bar; hence called inner barriſ- 
ters, 5 El. cap. 1. 
S, in Antiquity, a military fhout, raiſed by the 
Roman ſoldiers at the firſt charge on the enemy. 


BARROW, in the Engliſh Topography, denotes a large hil- 


lock or mount of earth raiſed or caſt up by art; ſuppoſed 
to have been one of the Roman tumuli, or ſepulchres. 
Dr. Plott takes notice of two ſorts of barraws in Oxford- 
ſhire ; one placed on the military ways, the other in the 
fields, meadows, woods, &c. 
The former were doubtleſs of Roman terection; the lat- 
ter more probably erected by the Britons or Danes. 
Some of theſe barrows appear rude and erected only of 
earth; others are more regular, trenched round; ſome 
with two or three circumvallations, and ſurmounted with 
monumental ſtones. Plott's Nat. Hiſt. Oxford. chap. 10. 
48. 
rites are to be met with in ſeveral parts of England : thoſe 
in Wiltſhire are well known. We have an examination 
of the barrows in Cornwall by Dr. Williams, in the Phil. 
Tranſ. N* 458. from whoſe obſervations we find, that 
theſe barrows are compoſed of foreign or adventitious earth, 
that is, ſuch as does not riſe on the place, but is fetched 
from ſome diſtance. 
It has been thought, that theſe barrows were erected for 
ſepulchres; and this conjecture ſeems well confirmed by 
the urn found in one of them. This urn is made of burnt 
or calcined earth, very hard, and very black in the inſide : 
it has four ſmall handles, and in it were found ſeven 
quarts of burnt bones and aſhes. 
That it was the ancient practice to burn the dead, is well 
known; and from theſe barrows it appears, how the na- 
tions, that practiſed this way of burial, expreſſed their re- 
gard for the dead. It was by erecting over their aſhes theſe 
barrows, or tumuli, compoſed of earth and ſtone brought 
from diſtant places; and the barrow was generally in pro- 
portion to the greatneſs, rank, and power of the deceaſed 
perſon. Each ſoldier or friend might bring ſome of the 
earth or ſtones from diſtant 1 where they lived, and 
thus compole the twmulus. Many paſſages mi he be quoted 
from ancient authors to this purpoſe. Phil. Prand. loc. cit. 
See an account of the numerous twmult, or barrows, diſ- 
covered in the ſouthern part of Siberia, in the Archæo- 
logia, vol. ii. 

BarRoOWS, in the Salt Nerds, are caſes made with flat cleſt 
wickers, in the ſhape almoit of a ſugar-loaf, with the bot- 
tom uppermoſt, wherein the ſalt is put, as it corns, and 
ſet to drain. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 53. p. 1065, Hought. 
Collect. N 211. p. 81. 

BARRO WIS TS, in Ecclefra/tical Hiſtory. See BROWN IS TS. 

BARRULET, in Heraldry, is the half of the cloſet, or the 

uarter of the bar. 

B V, in Heraldry. When an eſcutcheon is divided bar- 
ways into an even number of partitions, and conſiſts of 
two or more tinctures, interchangeably diſpoſed, it is ex- 
preſſed in blazon, by the word barry, and the number of 


pieces is to be ſpecified, —E. gr. barry of ſo many n, 
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Ii the diviſions be odd, the field muſt be firſt named, and 
the number of bars expreſſed. 

BARRY-BENDY is when an eſcutcheon is divided evenly 
both bar and bend-ways, by lines drawn tranſverſe and 
diagonal, interchangeably varying the tinctures of which 


it conſiſts, —Thus, he bears barry-bendy, or and a 


Tab. Herald. fig. 4. 

BARRY-PILY is when a coat is divided, as repreſented in 
Tab. Herald. fig. 5. which is blazoned, barry-pily of eight 

ieces. | 

Fora counter, See COUNTER, 

BARSANIANI, in Church Hiftory, a ſect who held all the 
errors of the Severians and 'Theodohans. 

BARSE, in /chthyology, an Engliſh name for the common 
pearch, PERCA, a well known freſh-water fiſh. It is alſo 
the name now in uſe for the ſame fiſh in the Saxon lan- 
guage, and is one of the many Saxon words we have yet 

. retained. 

BARTERING, the act of trucking or EXCHANGING one 
commodity for another of like value. 

'The word comes from the Spaniſh baratar, to decerve, or 
circumvent in bargaining 3 . becauſe thoſe who deal 
this way uſually endeavour to over- reach one another. 
This is alſo called bartry, 13 Eliz. cap. 7. 

In order to ſolve all queſtions that occur under this article, 
find the value of that commodity, the quantity of which 
is given, and then find how much of the other commo- 
dity will amount to that ſum at the rate propoſed. 

BARTHOLOMEW's H»ſpital. Sec HospiTAL. 

BARTON, in Devonſhire, and the weſt of England, is uſed 
for the demeſne-lands of a manor. Alſo for the manor- 
houſe. —And, in ſome places, for out-houſes, fold-yards, 
&c. | | 

BARTRAMIA, in Botany, a genus of the decandria mono- 
gynia claſs of plants; the calyx of which 1s a perian- 
thium, cut into five parts; the corolla conſiſts of five 
wedge-ſhaped petals ; he fruit is globular, and the ſeeds 
are four in number, convex on one lide, and angular on 
the other. | 

BARTSIA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants of the 

diaynamia angioſpermia claſs, which ſeems of a middle na- 
ture between the euphraſia, pedicularis, and rhinanthus. The 
characters are theſe : the perianthium conſiſts of one leaf, 
and is tubular and permanent : it is bifid at rhe extremity, 
and the ſegments are emarginated, and are coloured at the 
points. e flower conſiſts of one petal, and is of the 
ringent kind: the upper lip is erect, narrow, undivided, 
and longer than the cup: the ſtamina are four ſetaceous 

filaments of the length of the upper lip of the flower ; but 
two of them are ſhorter than the others: the antherz are 
oblong, and ſtand cloſe together, under the top of the up- 
per lip of the flower : the germen of the rue is oval; the 
ſtyle is capillary, and longer than the ſtamina; and the 
ſtigma is obtuſe and nutant : the fruit is an oval capſule, 

' of a compreſſed ſhape, and pointed; is compoſed of two 
valves, and divided by a membrane into two cells within ; 
the ſeeds are numerous, and ſmall. 

BARULES, in Church Hiftory, a ſect which maintained that 
the Son of God had only a phantom of a body ; that ſouls 
were created before the world, and that they lived all at 

one time. 

BARUTH, an Indian meaſure, containing ſeventeen gan- 
tans z it ought to weigh about three pounds and a half, 
avoirdupois. 

BARYPYCNI, gau uv, in the Ancient Muſic, was a name 

iven to ſuch chords as formed the graveſt notes of the 
read spissA. There were five barypyeni in the ſcale. 
See PYCNI. 

BARYTONUM, from gave, grave, and Toyog, accent, in the 
Greek Grammar, denotes a verb, which having no accent 
2 on the laſt ſyllable, a grave accent is to be under- 

ood. 
In the Italian muſic, barytono anſwers to our common pitch 
of baſs. 

BAS-relief. See Bass0-relievo. 

BASAAL, in Botany, the name of an Indian tree growing 
about Cochin. Ray's Hiſt. 

BASALT, artificial, or black porcelain, a compoſition, having 
nearly the ſame properties with the natural baſalt, invented 
by Meſſrs. Wedgwood and Bentley, and applied to various 

urpoſes in their manufactures. 

BASALTES, a kind of ſtone, deſcribed by the ancient na- 
turaliſts, as of the hardneſs and colbur of iron. 

Pliny, and others after him, write the word baſaltes. Sal- 
maſius corrects it, boſalites. Its ſpecific gravity is to that 
of water, as 3000 or upwards to 1000. 

'The largeſt block of this ſtone that ever was ſeen, Pliny 
ſays, was placed by ho yams in the temple of Peace: in 
it was repreſented the figure of Nilus, with ſixteen chil- 
dren playing about it, denoting ſo many cubits of its riſe : 
he adds, that the ſtatue of Memnon, in the temple of Se- 
rapis, at Thebes, which reſounded at the riſing of the . 
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BAS 
war alſo made of this ſtone. How this 


of reſonance was cauſed ſeems indicated 
XV. ver. 5. 


miraculous 4 
by] urenal, * 


Dimidio mag icæ reſonant uli Memnone cher da 


Moſt of the antique Egyptian ſigures remainin 
apparently of the ſame ſtone. 85 
Some of the ancients call it lapis Lydins, from 1 
place where it was found in moſt abundance; and 
the moderns it is denominated the robch-sToxt wavy 
ing uſed for the trial of gold and ſilver. une 
It is hard, heavy, cloſe, black, and reſiſts the file: and! 
its name from baſal, iren; or Baoaule, diligenter = 
— Dalechampius ſays, there are ſtones of the { 
ncar Gallon in Normandy; others are brought £m x 1 
opia and Germany. — The Giants Cauſeway in hides 4 
compoſed of the baſaltes, : 
The deſcriptions the ancients have agreed to give of the; 
faltes, as carefully collected by De Boet, give us a 5 f 1 
and accurate deſcription of the Giants Cauſeway * 
that author has never ſeen or heard of it, the appearan 
of this marble in all parts of the world being the — 
and theſe accounts plainly evincing, that the immen{: 1 
of the ”_— in Ireland is no miracle, nor work «; , 
but, perhaps, the nobleſt collection 
the world has to ſhew. 
The origin and formation of this marble has much puzzle 
the world ; but we may conſider, that many of the known 
foſſile bodies have a property, like ſalts, of arranging them. 
ſelves into different figures at the time of their firſt coale- 
ſcence into a maſs. Ihis is from the ſame laws in nature 
with that of ſalts; and we are well aſſured b daily expe- 
rience, that cryſtal and ſpar, according to this natural de- 
termination, ever form regularly angular figures, when all 
the proper accidents have concurred to their concretion. 
The moſt common figures of cryſtals are the hexangular 
columns; and thoſe of ſpar, either trigonal columns, or 
parallelopipeds. The combinations and mixtures of theſe 
in different degrees, may naturally produce mixt figures, 
according to theſe degrees; and a third ſubſtance, though 
in itſelf not diſpoſed by nature to aſſume or arrange itlelf 
into any particular figure, if mixed with theſe, may be 
able to ſpread, extend, and inlarge the figures they concrete 
into, or otherwiſe alter them. 
This ſubſtance has been referred by d'Acoſta, and others, 
in imitation of the ancients, to the genus of marbles; 
though differing from them in many eſſential qualities, 
The baſaltes is vitreous, analogous in ſubſtance to the horny 
ſtones. It reſiſts aqua fortis, and the chiflel, and only 
yields to a violent fire, and the engraver's wheel. When 
wrought in this manner it acquires the poliſh of the au- 
cient baſaltes ; named by the Italians marmo paragene. M. 
Deſmauſt, having accurately examined the baſaltes, which 
are found in great quantities at Auvergne, attributes their 
origin to the matter of volcanoes refrigerated from fuſion; 
and he was naturally led to this hypotheſis, by diſcovering 
that they were placed on beds of /avas, and ſcriæ, cloſe to 
the opening of an extinguiſhed volcano. M. Kaſpe has 
adopted this hypotheſis, and confirmed it by his own ob- 
ſervations on the baſalt hills, in the neighbourhood of Ca 
ſel, and in other places; this ſubſtance being generally 
found near the lavas of volcanoes; and the whole iſand 
of Sicily, chiefly on the fide of mount Mtna, abounding 
with it. This opinion is farther ſupported by the vitreous 
ſubſtance of theſe {tones ; the want of marine bodies, and 
from the circumſtance attending ſome melted metals 
which, when hardened, appear in cryſtallizations, not 
unlike thoſe of watery congelations. Hiſt. de V Acad. Roj- 
des Sciences, at Paris, for 1771. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixl, 
No 54. Ferber's Travels through Italy, tranſlated by N. 
Raſpe, 1778. 
BASANITES, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by man 
authors to the rouchsroxE, uſed for trying gold, 40 
Pliny ſpeaks of a baſanites which yielded a bloody juice, 
and was good againſt diſeaſes of * liver. 
BASANUS, in Natural Hiflory. See TT 0UCHSTONE: 
BASARUCO, in Commerce, a ſmall baſe coin in the Laſt lu. 
dies, being made only of very bad tin. Of this coin the!* 
are two ſorts, good and bad ; the value of the baſe fort © 
z lower than that of the good. Three baſarucss are © 
to two rees of Portugal, 
BASCANIA, in Antiquity, ridiculous or groteſque * 
hung up by the ancient ſmiths before their furnaces 
divert envy. (4 
BASE, Basis, in Architecture, denotes the lower pa 0 
column, or pedeſtal, oe 
The ba/e is alſo ſometimes called ſpire, from ſpe, 2 
folds of a ſerpent laid at reſt, which makes 3 hgure 
unlike it.—Sce Tab. Archit. fig. 24. 25. 20. 27. 25 ele⸗ 
Bas of a column is that part between the ſhaft and the pe 
ſtal, if there be any pedeſtal ; or, if there be none, 
tween the ſhaſt and the plinth, or zocle. T be 
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is ſuppoſed to be the foot of the column; or, as 
7 IA it is that to a column, which a ſhoe is 
wo man. The members, or ornaments whereof it is 
2 oſed, are ſuppoſed, by ſome, to have been originally 
* td to repreſent the iron circles wherewith the feet 
22 and poſts, which ſupported the ancient houſes, 
2 girt, in order to ſtrengthen them. 
The baſe is different in the different orders. — The 
BasE, Tuſcan, is the moſt ſimple of all others; conſiſting 
only of a ſingle tore beſides the plinth. —See Tab. Archit. 
B 1 4 orie, has an aſtragal more than the Tuſcan; though 
that was introduced by the moderns. See fig. 25. 
BASE, Imic, has a large tore over two ſlender ſcotias, ſepa · 
rated by two aſtragals; though in the moſt ancient monu- 
ments of this order there are no baſes at all; which the ar- 
chitects are at a loſs to account for. See fig. 26. 
Bast, Corinthian, has two tores, two ſcotias, and a fillet. 
2. has an aſtragal leſs than the Corinthian. 
See fg. 28. See the meaſures of the parts of the baſe in 
theſe ſeveral orders, under COLUMN. . 
Base, Attic, or Atticurgic, ſo called, becauſe firſt uſed by the 
Athenians, has two tores, and a ſcotia. : 
BASE rudentte, is that which has its tores cut like cables. 
Bast, in Fortification, denotes the external fide of the poly- 
on; or that imaginary line which is drawn from the 
fanked angle of a baition to that which is oppoſite thereto. 
Bast, in Gunnery. See CANNON. 
BASE, line of the. See LINE. ; 
BasE of a figure, in Geometry, denotes the loweſt part of its 


rimeter. 
In which ſenſe, the 4a/e ſtands oppoſed to the vertex, which 
denotes the _—_— part. : 

Bas of 4 triangle, any fide thereof is occaſionally fo called; 
though properly it is the loweſt fide, or that which lies pa- 
rallel to the horizon. 

Thus, the line AB is the baſe of the triangle ABC, Tab. 
Geom. fir. 68. Not, but on other occaſions, the lines AC, 
or BC in the triangle, may be made the ba/e. 

In a rectangled triangle, the baſe is properly that fide op- 
poſite to the right angle, i. e. the hypothenuſe. : 
Base of a ſolid figure is its loweſt fide, or that whereon it 

ſtands. 
Thus, the circular plane DFE is the baſe of the cylinder 
ABDE. Tab. Geom. fig. 56. 

BAsE of a conic ſeftion is a right line in the hyperbola and 
parabola, formed by the common interſection of the ſe- 
cant plane, and the be/e of the cone. 

BasF, altern. See ALTERN. 

Bas, diſtinet, in Optics. See DisTINCT. 

Basg of the heart, in Anatomy, denotes the broader or upper 
part of that viſcus, to the ſides of which the two auricles 


are affixed.— See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 12. litt. aa, | 


and cc. 


This is ſometimes alſo called the vertex or head, xegeay ; 
in oppoſition to which, is the leſſer or narrower part, called 
apex, or mucro, the point or tip of the heart. 

_ 2 give the denomination baſe, to the root of the 
0 byoides. 

Bast, or Basis, in Chemiſtry, any body which is diſſolved 
by another body, which it receives and fixes, and with 
which it forms a compound, may be called the hof that 
compound. Thus, for example, the baſes of neutral falts 
are the alkaline, earthy, and metallic matters, which are 
faturated by the ſeveral acids, and, form with them theſe 
neutral ſalts. It is proper for the conveniency of chemi- 
cal language to retain this manner of expreſſion ; but theſe 
baſes muſt not be conſidered as inactive, and only yield- 
ing to the action of the acids which they fix, and to which 
they give a body and conſiſtence. In every combination and 

olution, the ſeveral bodies which unite are equally aCtive, 
their action being reciprocal. 'They diflolve each other ; 
that it is as proper to ſay (as Mr. Gellert obſerves) that 
2 metal or an earth diſſolves an acid, as that an acid diſ- 
ves a metal or an earth; though this latter mode of ex- 
preſſion is moſt common. Probably the diſſolving power 
which the more weighty and fixed bodies have, is really 
much ſtronger than that of bodies leſs wei hty and fixed. 
It certainly is ſo, if the tendency to 2 only the ef- 
ot the general attraction, or the gravitation of all 
cles of matter to each other. See COMBINATION 
OLUTION. 

is la i 2 Wn, is that ingredient on which moſt ſtreſs 

rent, Qing the purpoſe of any compound me- 


Baz, in Mufic. See Bass. 


2 in Law. — Baſe eſtate is that eſtate which baſe tenants 
A Ve in their lands. 
E fee denotes a tenure in fee at the will of the lord. By 


"Ach it 


Fut nde diſtinguiſhed from ſocage, or free tenure. 
er. 1. V gs. 


parti 


Basis, 


BAS 


| BAsE court is any court not of record. Such, e. gr. is the 


court- baron. 


BASE tenure, baſſa tenura, denotes holding by villena e, of 
other cuſtomary ſervice ; as diſtinguiſhed from the igher 
tenures in capite, or by military ſervice, 

BASE rocket, in Botany, RESEDA. See Rocker. 

BasE knights, bas chevaliers, denote the inferior order of 
knights, as diſtinguiſhed from barons and bannerets, who 
were the chief or ſuperior knights. 

Base point, in Heraldry. See Point and EscuTcuron. 

Bag ring of a cannon is the great ring next behind the touch- 

Ole. 

BASELS, BASELL1, in our Old Writers, a kind of coin abo- 
liſhed by king Henry II. 1158. 

BASELLA, in Botany, climbing nightſhade, from Malabar, 
a genus of the 2 trigynia claſs. The characters 
are theſe : the flower hath no empalement; it is ſhaped 
like a 22 cloſed toward the brim. It hath five ita- 
mina faſtencd to the petal ; the globular germen, which 
is ſituated in the center, ſupports three flender ſtyles, 
crowned by oblong ſtigma. The petal of the flower re- 
mains, and encloſes a roundiſh fleſhy berry, including one 
round feed. There are two ſpecies. 

From the berries of the firſt ſort, a beautiful colour is 
drawn; but when uſed for painting, it did not laſt, but 
changed to a pale colour; it is probable, however, that 
ſome method * be found to fix it, as it is ſaid that the 


juice of theſe berries is uſed for ſtaining calicoes in 
India. 


BASELLA, is ſometimes uſed for the cuſcuta, or bop. 
BASEMENT, in Architecture, a continued baſe, extended a 


conſiderable length, as around a houſe, a room, or other 
iece of building. | 

This is alſo called, by ancient architects, fereobata ; by the 

French, embaſement, or ſoubaſement ; ſometimes ſocle continu, 

when it is without either baſe or cornice. 


BASH ARIANS, a ſect of Mahometans, being a branch or 


ſubdiviſion of the Motazalites. 

The Baſharians are thoſe who maintain the tenets of Baſhar 
Ebn Motamer, a principal man among the Motazalites, 
who varied, in ſome points, from the general tenets of the 
ſect, as extending man's free agency to a great length, 
even to the making him independent. He aſſerted, that 
God is not always obliged to do that which is beſt ; for 
that, if he pleaſed, he could make all men true believers. 
Accordingly he taught, that God might doom an infant to 
eternal puniſhment ; but taught at the ſame time, that he 
would be unjuſt in ſo doing. Vid. Sale's Prelim, Diſc. to 


Koran. 


BASHAW, Pascha, or PACHA, a Turkiſh governor of a 


rovince, city, or other diſtrict. 
ne ſay, the baſhaw of Babylon, the baſhaw of Anatolia, 
the ba/haw of Bender, &c. 
All Egypt is, on the part of the grand ſeignior, governed 
by a baſhaw, who has in reality but little power; but ſeems 
principally to be meant for the means of communicating 
to his divan of beys, and to the divans of the ſeveral mili- 
tary ogiacs, that is, their bodies, the orders of the grand 
ſeignior, and to ſee that they be executed by the proper 
officers. | 
If he farms the country of the grand ſeignior, the fines that 
are paid, when any life drops upon the lands, belong to 
him; for originally all the lands of Egypt belonged to the 
grand ſeignior; and the Porte ſtill looks on them as its 
own: but the grand ſeignior's power being now loſt, they 
all go to the next heir; who muſt, however, be inveſted 
by the baſhaw, and is glad to compound for a ſmall ſum. 
The nature of the baſhaws oftice requires him to be ever at- 
tempting means to cut off ſuch as are too aſpiring, or en- 

ged in deſigns that may be any way prejudicial to the 
| = This often occaſions his own depoſition ; but he is 
unconcerned about that, as his perſon is always ſacred; and 
his loſing this poſt is only a ſtep to higher preferment. 
Baſbatus include beglerbegi, and ſometimes ſangiacbegs 
though a diſtinction is ſometimes made, and the name ba- 
ſhaw is appropriated to the middle ſort, or ſuch as have two 
enſigns or horſe-tails carried before them. Thoſe who 
have the honour of three tails, are called beglerbegs; and 
thoſe who have only one, ſangiacbegs. 
The appellation ba/haw is alſo given by way of courteſy at 
Conſtantinople, tothe lords about the grand ſeignior's court, 
the officers in the army, and almoſt every perſon of any 
figure, 
Ababa is made with the ſolemnity of carrying a flag or 
banner before him, accompanied with muſic and ſongs, by 
the mirialem, an officer on purpoſe for the inveſtiture of 


baſhaws, 

Baſhaw, uſed abſolutely, denotes the prime vizier; the 

reſt of the denomination being diſtinguiſhed by the addi- 

tion of the province, city, or the like, which they have 

the command of; as the boſhaw of Egypt, of Paleſtine, &. 

The vaſbauu are the emperor's ſpunges. We find loud com- 
3 L 


plaints 


firſt. 


BAS 


plaints among Chriſtians of their avarice and extortions. 


— they buy their governments, every thing is venal with 
em. 


When glutted with wealth, the emperor frequently makes 
them a preſent of a bow-ſtring, and becomes heir to all 
their ſpoil. Tourn. Voyag. tom. i. & ii. 

There are alſo ſub-boſhaws, or deputy-governots under the 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 218. 


Bas Aw, captain, is the title of the Turkiſh high-admiral. 


BASTA ultima. 


See ULTIMA. 


BASIATRAHAGI, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome for the 


common polygonum, or knot-graſs. 


BASIL, among Joiners, denotes the angle to which the edge 


Bas:r, in Botany, 


of an iron tool is ground. 

To work on ſoft wood they uſually make their 5afil 12 
degrees, for hard wood 18; it being obſerved, that the 
more acute or thin the baſil is, the better and ſmoother it 
cuts ; and the more obtuſe, the ſtronger and fitter it is for 


ſervice. 


ASIL, order of St. is the moſt ancient of all the religious 


orders; it takes its name from St. Baſil, biſhop of Cæſa- 
rea, in Cappadocia, about the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury; who is ſuppoſed to have been the author of the 
rules obſerved by this order, though ſome diſpute it. The 
order of St. Baſil was anciently very famous in the Eaſt. 
The order of St. Bafil ſtill continues in Greece. The ha- 
bit of the monks is black, and plain, conſiſting of a long 
caſſock, and a great gown with large fleeves: on their 
head they wear a hood, which reaches to the ſhoulders : 
they wear no linen; ſleep without ſheets, in ſtraw ; eat 
no fleſh; faſt often; and till the ground with their 
own hands. 

This order was introduced in the Weſt in 1057, and was 
reformed in 1579, by pope Gregory XIII. who united the 
religious of this order in Italy, Fain, and 2 into one 
congregation; of which the monaſtery of St. Saviour at 
Meſtina is the chief, and enjoys pre- eminence over the reſt. 
Each community has its particular rule, beſides the rule 
of St. Baſil, which is very general, and preſcribes little 
more than the common duties of a Chriſtian life. 

„a genus of the didynamia gymno- 
ſpermia claſs of plants, the characters of which are theſe : 
The empalement of the flower is ſhort, permanent, of one 
leaf, divided into two lips. 'The flower is of the lip kind, 
of one petal inverted ; the — lip is broad, and cut into 
four obtuſe equal parts; the reflexed lip is long, narrow, 
and ſawed. It hath four ſtamina on the lower lip, which 
are reflexed; two of which are a little longer than the 
other, terminated by half-moon-ſhaped ſummits ;z the ger- 
men 1s divided into four parts, which afterward become 
four naked ſeeds encloſed in the empalement. There are 
ſeven ſpecies. 

Baſil, though it has a fragrant, and, to moſt, a pleaſant 
ſmell, is but little uſed in phyſic. The ancients con- 
demned the inward uſe of it, as hurtful to the ſight. 


Schroder ſays it cleanſes the lungs of phlegm, and pro- 


vokes the menſes. It is an ingredient in the agua bryonie 
compoſita, or hyſteric water. 


BasIL, fed. See CLINOPODIUM. 


BasIL, American 


eld. See MoNARDA. ; 


Bas1L, Syrian field; Ziziphora, in Botany, a genus of the 


diandria monogynia claſs. The characters are theſe : the 
flower hath a long, rough, cylindrical empalement, which 
is ſlightly cut into five parts at the brim ; and the flower 
is of the labiated kind, having a long cylindrical tube. 
The upper lip is oval, reflexed, and entire; and the un- 
der lip, or beard, is divided into three equal ſegments. It 
has two ſpreading ſtamina, terminated by oblong ſum- 
mits, and a quadrifid germen, ſupporting a. briſtly ſtyle, 


crowned by a ſharp-pointed inflexed ſtigma. The germen | 


turns to four oblong ſeeds, which ripen. in the empale- 
ment. There are three ſpecies. 


Bas iL, flone, and wild. See THyMUs. 
BASILARE os, in Anatomy, a barbarous denomination given 


to the os SPHENOIDES, on account of its being ſituated at 
the bottom or baſis of the ſkull; or becauſe a great part of 
the brain reſts hereon, as on its ba/ss. £ 


BASILEUS, þao:aevs, a title aſſumed by the emperors of 


Conſtantinople, excluſive of all other princes, to whom 
they gave the title rex, 4ing. 

The ſame quality was afterwards given by them to the kings 
of Bulgaria, and to Charlemagne, from the ſucceſſors of 
which laſt they endeavoured to wreſt it back again. 


The title ba/ileus has been fince aſſumed by other kings, par- 


ticularly the kings of England, Ego Edgar totius Anglia ba- 


fileus confirmavi. 
Hence alſo the queen of England was intitled Baſilaa and 


Baſiliſſa. 


BaAsSILEUsS, in Zoology, a name by which ſeveral of the old 
authors called the regulus cri/tatus, or golden crowned wren. 
BASILIANS. See BoGom1iLr. 

BASILIC, or Bas1Lica, in the Ancient Architefure, denotes 
a kind 7 public hall, or court of judicature, where the 


” 


BAS 


princes of magiſtrates ſat to adminiſter juſtice, 

g. 40. Tab. Architect. The figure is drawn to introd 
ſeveral rules and decorations, which could not be ſo 8 * 
explained as by repreſenting them in their proper Pu 
and exhibiting their uſe, and the manner in which - 6b 
22 be applied. 2 ol 

e word is origin reek, Bonny q. d. r 
or palace. 2 5 oY Ne. 
The bafilics conſiſted of a 2 hall, with ailes, 
bunes, and tribunals. i 
perly a bafilic z but architects have taken the liberty to ex 
tend its meaning farther; and baſilic is now uſed 4s g 
name for an 4 — building, as hall, church, ge 
When applie 0 
magniſicence. 
The bankers too had one part of the Baſilice allotted for 
their reſidence. The ſcholars alſo went thither to make 
their declamations, according to the teſtimony of Quince. 
tilian. 
The Roman _ were covered, by which they were 
diſtinguiſhed from the fora, which were public places 
open to the air. 
In after-times the denomination baſilica was alſo given to 
other buildings of public uſe, as town-houſes, exchanges, 
burſes, and the like. 
The firſt baſilica was built at Rome by Cato the elder; 
whence it was called Porcia; the ſecond was called Opi- 
mia; the third was that of Paulus, built with a great ex- 
3 and with much magnificence, whence it was called 
by ſome regia Pauli another was built by Julius Cæſar, 
called baſilica Julia; of which Vitruvius tells us he had 
the direction. 
There were others alſo, to the number of eighteen or 
twenty. The baſilica Julia not only ſerved for the hearing 
of cauſes, but for the reception and audience of foreign 
ambaſſadors. It was ſupported by an hundred marble pil. 
lars in four rows, and enriched with decorations of gold 
and precious ſtones. In it were thirteen tribunals or judg- 
ment ſeats, where the prætors ſat to diſpatch cauſes. 

BasiLic, BAsILica, is alſo uſed, in Ecclefiaftical Writers, 
for a church. 

In which ſenſe, this name frequently occurs in St. Am- 
broſe, St. Auſtin, St. Jerom, g 

other writers of the fourth and fifth centuries, 

M. Perrault ſays, that baſics differed from temples, in that 
the columns of temples were without-ſide, and thoſe of 
baſilics within. 

Some will have the ancient churches to have been called 
baſilice, becauſe generally built in the faſhion of the Ro- 
man halls, called by that name: others, becauſe divers 
churches were formed of thoſe halls. In reality, on the 
converſion of Conſtantine, many of the ancient b 
were given to the church, and turned to another uſe, viz. 
for Chriſtian aſſemblies to meet in, as may be collected 
from that paſſage in Auſonius, where ſpeaking to the em- 
peror Gratian, he tells him, the bafilice, which heretofore 
were wont to be filled with men of buſineſs, were now 
thronged with votaries praying for his ſafety. By which 
he muſt needs mean, that the Roman halls or courts were 
turned into Chriſtian churches : and hence, we conceive, 
the name bofilice came to be a general name for churches 
in after-ages. 

BaASILIC is chiefly applied, in modern times, to churches of 
royal foundation; as thoſe of St. John de Lateran, and 
St. Peter of the Vatican at Rome, founded by the empe- 
ror Conſtantine. . 

BAslIIc appears alſo to have been given in later ages do 
churches before conſecration. ; 

Bas1Lics were alſo little chapels built by the ancient Franks 
over the tombs of their great men, ſo called, as reſembling 
the figure of the ſacred boſilice or churches. 141 
Perſons of inferior condition had only tumbe, or f 1 
erected over them. By an article in the Salic law, we 
robbed a tumba or porticulus, was to be fined fifteen la 
but he that robbed a baſilica thirty ſolids, : 

BASILICA, or Bas1L1cus, in Anatemy, the name of dei 
ariſing from the axillary branch, and running the = 
length of the arm. See Tab. Anat. ( Angeiol.) fs: 6, * 

The baſilica is one of the veins opened in bleeding 1 

arm. 

BASILICS, Bas1L1ca, a collection of the Roman mn 
tranſlated into Greek by order of the emperors Bal 6 
Leo, and which were of force in the eaſtern empiſe 
diſſolution. de, and 
The beflics comprehend the inſtitutes, digeſts, co hy 
novels, and ſome edicts of Juſtinian, and other 125 1 
The collection conſiſted of ſixty books, for Auer the 

was called dF uner- It is ſuppoſed to be © rat 

work of the emperor Leo the R who lt be 
nated it from his father Baſilius Macedo, ho en # 
it in 867. It was publiſhed by Leo, with additions 1 fo 

and thirty years after, corrected and improved . 


Conſtantin Porphyrogenitus.— Of theſe fiat 


porticos, tri- 


th us Weſtminſter-hall ig pro- 


to a church, it conveys the idea of great 


idonius Apollinaris, and 
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g only forty-one 3 the other nineteen are, 


now temainin ſupplied by Fabrottus, from the Synopſu 


in ſome meaſure, 


Allicl ee in the Greek Empire, was a denomi- 
ö. , 


tion given to the prince's mandatories, or thoſe who 
. 4 his orders and commands. | 

cr CON or BASILIC UM, in Pharmacy, is the denomi- 
55. f * officinal unguent or 7 called alſo tetra- 
— as _ compoſed of four ſimples, viz. reſin, 

| i]-olives. 

Wk hers wor er in Aflronomy, is the name of a 
7 ſtar of the firſt magnitude, in the conſtellation Leo; 

_ alſo REGUL.US, and COR LEONIS, | 
\SILIDIANS, the followers of Baſilides, an Egyptian, 
: ho lived near the beginning of the ſecond century. In 
en the Bafilidians held much the ſame opinions with 
the Valentinians, another branch of the GnosTics. 
BASILISCUS, in Zoology, a name given by ſome of the old 
authors to the regulus criſtatus, or golden-crowned wren. 
This name is a diminutive of the word bafileus, king, an- 
"ther of its names, given it becauſe of its golden crown. 
BastL1SCUS, BASILISC, or BASILISK, is alſo uſed to denote 
a very dangerous ſort of ſerpent, which kills, as it is ſaid, 
by its breath or ſight only. f 
The generation of the bafiliſk is not leſs marvellous, being 
(aid to be produced from a cock's egg, brooded on by a 
ſerpent. eſe, and other things equally ridiculous, are 
related by Matthiolus, Galen, Dioſcorides, Pliny, and Era- 
ſſtratus. Kirchmayer and Vander Wiel have given the 
hiſtory of the 1 l, and detected the folly and impoſ- 
ture of the traditions concerning it. 
We ſind the _ © mentioned in th | 
brew word pethen, which is tranſlated ba/iliſe, ſignifies an 
aſp, as the beſt interpreters agree. Calmet. 


ckRTA. 

BasIL1SC is alſo myſtically uſed by the alchemiſts, to de- 

note the ſublimate mercury of the philoſophers. 

BA$ILISC alſo denotes a great piece of ordnance ; thus de- 
n minated from its 2 to the ſuppoſed ſerpent of 
that name. | 
The bafiliſe throws an iron ball of two hundred pounds 
weight. It was much talked of in the time of Solyman, 
emperor of the Turks, in the wars in Hungary; but ſeems 
now out of uſe, 

Maffeus ſpeaks of baſiliſes made of braſs, which were drawn 
each by an hundred yoke of oxen. 

Modern writers alſo give the name boſiliſc to a much ſmaller 
and ſizeable piece of ordnance, which the Dutch make fif- 
teen feet long, and the French only ten. It carries forty- 
eight pound. | | 

BASIOGLOSSUM, or rather Bas16Los8UM, in Anatomy, 
a pair of muſcles, which ariſe fleſhy from the baſis of the 
n hyoides, and are inſerted into the root of the tongue: 
ſervingto draw the tongue towards the bottom of the mouth. 
The word comes from the Greek Bags, foundation; and 
PALLLCD a tongue. 

The par baſiogleſſum is otherwiſe denominated, from its 
figure, par bypſuloideum. 

Some have denied the exiſtence of the par baſiogloſſum, par- 
ticularly Fallopius and Mr. Cowper; though this laſt, on 
further inquiry, found ſome fibres ; which, by their con- 
trary order to thoſe of the geniogloſſum, induced him to al- 
low the bo/r1g/lofſum. Heiſter only makes the ba/iogloſſum a 
ſet of the ceratogloſſum. 

be baſogloſum, with the geniagloſſum, ceratogloſſum, and ſty- 
lem, form the body of the TONGUE. | 

BASIS, in the Ancient Mufic and Poetry, denotes the equabi- 
ity of ſounds proceeding in the ſame tenor. 

In which ſenſe, baſs ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from arſu, 
orelevation, as well as from theſis, or depreſſion. 

A818, in Uratory, denotes the fourth member of a complete 
exordium, being that which ſucceeds the apodeſu, and pre- 

5 pares the way for the propoſition. 

ASIUM. Chemiſts uſe the word baſium, which literally in 
Latin bonifies 4 kiſs, for an extemporaneous tincture of 

Bagk and copper, invented by Cloſſæus. 

: ar a kind of veſſel made of ofier, wicker, ruſhes, or 
tne like, of different figures and fizes, according to the 
uſe it is intended for. | 

aſkets have their uſes not only in the œconomical, but mi- 

win affairs: at ſieges, they make uſe of a ſmall baſtet filled 
m earth, and ranged on the top of the parapet. 

— 0 are about a foot and a half high, as much in diameter 

®P, and eight or ten inches at bottom; ſo that being ſet 

ogether, they leave a ſort of embraſures at their bottom, 


rough which the ſoldiers fire, without expoſing them- 


Baskxr alſo im 
Az commodities, , 

un) © a, in Architecture, a kind of vaſe, or figure- 

Pture, in form of a baſket filled with flowers 

ving to terminate ſome decoration. 


ports a kind of meaſure or quantity of cer- 


or fruits, ſer 


e Bible; but the He- 


e bafiliſe, in the Linnæan Sytem, is a ſpecies of the L A- 
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BASKET fb, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by the Eng- 
liſh in North America to a very remarkable fiſh, fometimes ” 
caught in the ſeas thereabour, though not frequent any 
where. 

Mr. Hooke, to whom it was referred by the Royal Societ 
to name it, has called it, Piſcis echine/tellaris viſci formis, t 
body of it reſembling an egg-fiſh, or echinus marinus, and 
the arms a ſtar-fiſh, and inal „the dividing of the branches 
being more like that of the branches of miſletoe than any 
other natural production we are acquainted with. 

This fiſh ſpreads itſelf from a pentagonal mouth-piece, or 
root, in the centre of which the mouth is placed, into five 
main limbs or branches; and each of theſe; at its firſt iſ- 
_ out of the body, is divided into two : this makes ten. 

Each of theſe ten again divides into two, which makes 
twenty, and ſo on, each dividing to the fourteenth time; 
at which place they make more than ſourſcore thouſand 
limbs. Theſe are too ſmall to be traced farther by the eye, 
or preſerved in carriage; but it is very probable, that even 
theſe were again divided, perhaps, ſeveral times. 

The branches between the joints are not all equally of a 

length, though, for the moſt part, they are pretty nearly ſo. 

The arms or branches are never very ſtrong ; buy when 

they are dry, they are greatly more brittle than before, the 
leaſt force imaginable deſtroying them. 

The ſhoals of Nantucket, an ifland on the coaſt of New 
England, at times furniſh the fiſhermen with this creature 
but it is remarkable, that they are never ſeen there, unleſs 
when taken by hooks in fiſhing for other fiſh. They claſp 
the hook-bait faſt, and encircle it with all their arms, 
coming up, when drawn by it, in form of a wicker baſket 
whence the name : but, when they have been ſome time 
out of the water, they become flat. 

The uſe of the numerous arms of this fiſh is plainly to 
catch its prey. It probably extends them to their full length 
while under the water, and then claſps hold of any thing 
fit for food that chances to ſwim over them. The fiſher- 
men have ſometimes found the arms containing ſmall 
mackrel, or pieces of larger. Phil. Tranſ. N' 57 and 74. 
It is evident from the deſcription, that this fiſh is of the 
ſlella arboreſcens, or branched ftar-fiſh kind; but whether 
the ſame with the commonly known kind, called the caput 
meduſæ, is not evident from this deſcription. The body of 
this fiſh, by what is related of its protuberance, and re- 
ſemblance to the echini marini, may probably be the a/terc- 
podium, in its foſſil ſtate. 

BASKET ſalt. 'This is a brime ſalt, made from the water of 

our ſalt ſprings in Cheſhire, and elſewhere, differing from 
the common brime falt in the fineneſs of the grain, and 
in its whiteneſs and purity. 
In the preparing of this kind of ſalt, ſome uſe reſin, and 
other additions, to break the grain, and make it ſmall : 
others effect this by keeping up a very briſk fire under it, 
and ſtirring it all the while; but the moſt approved me- 
thod is only to take out for this kind the third draught of 
every pan that is working for the common brime ſalt, and to 
do this before the granules or cryſtals are perfectly formed. 
By this means the ſalt is very fine; and when it has been 
hard prefſed down into ſmall wicker baſkets, it is dried at 
the ſtove in them, and ſo kept for ſale. 

BASON, pelvis, in Anatomy, a. round cavity in form of a 
tunnel, ſituate between the anterior ventricles of the brain, 
deſcending from its baſe, and ending in a point at the glan- 
dula pituitaria. 

It is formed of the pia mater, and receives the pituita which 

comes from the brain, and paſſes through the pituitary 
land, and from thence into the veins. 

That capacity is alſo called pelvis, or baſon, which is formed 

by the Mn tia and ſacrum, and contains the bladder of 

urine, the matrix, and the inteſtines. 

BasoNns of @ balance, two pieces of braſs, or other matter, 
faſtened to the extremities of the ſtrings ; the one to hold 
the weight, the other the thing to be weighed. 

Baso, or diſb, among Glaſs Grinders. —Theſe artiſicers uſe 
various kinds of baſons, of copper, iron, &c. and of various 
forms, ſome deeper, others ſhallower, according to the 
focus of the glaſſes that are to be ground. In theſe h 
it is, that convex glaſſes are formed, as concave ones are 
formed on ſpheres or bowls. 

Glaſſes are worked in baſons two ways.—In the firſt, the 
baſon is fitted to the arbor, or tree of a lath, and the glaſs 
(fixed with cement to a handle of wood) preſented and 
held faſt in the right hand within the bn, while the pro- 
per motion is given by the foot to the baſon. In the other, 
the baſen is fixed to a ſtand or block, and the glaſs with its 
wooden handle moved. 

The moveable be/ons are very ſmall, ſeldom exceeding five 
or fix inches in diameter ; the others are larger, ſometimes 
above ten feet diameter. 

After the glaſs has been ground in the 4a/on, it is brought 
ſmoother with greaſe and emery; and poliſhed firlt with 
tripoli, and finiſhed with paper cemented to the bottom of 
the baſen, 
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Bason, among Hatters, is a large, round ſhell, or caſe, or- 
dinarily of iron, placed over a furnace; wherein the mat- 
ter of the hat is moulded into form. 
The hatters have alſo boſons for the brims of hats, uſually 
of lead, having an aperture in the middle, of a diameter 


. ſufficient for the largeſt block to go through. 
Baso is alſo uſed on various occaſions for a ſmall reſervatory 


of water: as the baſon of a en eau, or fountain; the baſon | 


of a port, of a bath, &c. which laſt Vitruvius calls /abrum. 
Baſons are made either with clay, cement, or lead; but 
they are moſt uſually made with clay. In the making them 
this way, the diameter muſt be made four feet longer on 
each ſide than the baſon is to be. This will be taken up by 
the walls and clay. For the ſame reaſon, it muſt be dug 
two feet deeper than the intended depth of the water; 
becauſe it is to be laid over eighteen inches thick with clay, 
and ſix inches with gravel and paving. The wall is to be 


made with ſhards, rubbiſh, or flints, with the natural | 


earth for mortar; and the clay muſt be well worked, and 
trod firmly down with the naked feet. 
The way of making them with cement is, to allow one foot 


nine inches every way for the work; then cut the banks |, 


perpendicularly, and raiſe a wall of maſonry a foot thick, 


made of pebble ſtones, or the like, laid in mortar of lime | 
and ſand: the bottom is then to be covered to the ſame 


thickneſs ; and then the ſolid lining of the cement is to 
be backed up againſt the walls, and over the bottom. This 
is to be made of ſmall flints in beds of mortar made of 
lime and cement. When this ſolid is eight inches thick, 
it muſt be plaſtered over the whole ſurface with cement 
well ſifted, before it be mixed with the lime; and with 
this it is to be wrought over ſmooth with a trowel. 'The 
proportion of this cement ſhould be two thirds of the ce- 
ment, or powdered tile, to one third of lime; and this ce- 
ment has the property of hardening ſo under water, that 
it will become like ſtone or marble, and will not be ſubject 
to decay of a long time. 
After the finiſhing, the baſon ſhould, for four or five days, 
be anointed over very often with oil, or bullocks blood, 
to keep it from flawing or cracking in the drying ; and af- 
ter this, the water ſhould be let in as ſoon as may be. 
The leaded baſons are made with walls a foot thick, and a 
bottom of half a foot. Theſe muſt be of rubble ſtones 
cemented with plaſter z for the lime would injure and eat 
the lead. The ſheets of lead are to be ſpread over theſe 
walls and bottom, and ſeamed with ſolder. Theſe baſons, 
however, are but little in uſe now, from the expence of 
making them, and the danger of the lead being ſtolen. 
The waſte pipes of fountains ought always to be made large 
enough, for fear of choaking. When the waſte water is 
to be carried off into common ſewers, it may be carried 
away in drains, or earthen pipes; but when it is to ſerve 
for baſons that lie below it, it is to be conveyed in leaden 
ones. Miller. 
There are divers ſorts of baſons; as 
Bason, figured, that whoſe plan or circumference makes ſe- 
veral turns and returns, either ſtraight, circular, or the 
like. Such are moſt of the baſons of fountains at Rome. 
Baso with a baluſtrade, that whoſe cavity is ſurrounded with 
a baluſtrade of ſtone, marble, braſs, or the like. 
BAsox with a trench, or baſin a rigole, that whoſe border be- 
ing of marble, or other ſtone, has a trench cut in it, from 
whence, at certain diſtances, ſprings out a thread of wa- 
ter, which lines the trench, and forms a kind of nape or 
gargle around the baluſtrade. Such is that of the foun- 
tain of the rock of the Bellvidere at Rome. 
BASON en caquille, that ſhaped like a ſhell. 
Baso is likewiſe uſed for a DOCK. 
BA$SON of the ſea. See SEA. 
BaAsON, ſale by the, at Amſterdam, is uſed for the public 
ſales made under the direction of the ven du meefter ; thus 
called, by reaſon that, before adjudging the lot or com- 
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Bass, counter, is a ſecond baſs, whe | 
ſame ar 5 de there ar ſeveralinky 
ASS, thorough, is that which proceeds, w; ” 
from the beginning of a mukical com fg item; 
By which it ſtands contradiſtinguiſhel from he the end 
and the baſſes of violins, which make pauſes Tae beſ 
time. The thorough-boſs is the harmony made by : 
theorbos, or the like, continuing to play both! bo "Vic, 
voices ſing, and the other inſtruments perforin d lle th 
and alſo filling the intervals when any of thoſe fl "Il Bart 
M. Broſſard obſerves the thorough=bajs to be 3 ky 
modern muſic, firſt invented in 1600, by an oy of the 
pus Viadana. un, called 
tis commonly diſtinguiſhed from the othe 
over the — diredling what chords — ber 
them; which figures are proper only ſor the or * 
ſichord, ſpinet, and theorbo lute.— But it is to Noten 
4 hut is not OO though it ought u 
Bass, fundamental. See FUNDAMENTAL and Key 
Bass, among. Gardeners, a ſoſt kind of ſedge or ruſh 
in binding plants, &c, _ * 
BASSAD, or BEsD, an Arabian name for the purple fur q 
the Greeks, uſed by the women to paint their checks Rr 
by the dyers of 1 It has been fo far miſung, 
| ſtood by late authors as tobe interpreted by the wool e. 
ral; but the error of this is evident, ſince CORAL has none 
of theſe 9 Sce MARG1AN. 
BASSANUS, in Ornithology, a ſpecies of the prticay 
BASSE, in {chthyelegy, the Engliſh name of the 10.10%, the 
' lupus piſcis of authors. The Greeks have called this {re 
and ſome of the later writers, as Paulus Jovius, and other; 
ſpigela. It is properly a ſpecies of pearch, and is Lit 
guiſhed by Artedi by the name of the pearch with thinee, 
rays in the ſecond fin of the back, and fourteen in the 
finna auri. See PERCA and Lurus Marns, | 
BassE-cour, in Building; a court ſeparated from the princi 
one, and deſtined for the ſtables, coach-houſes, and l. 
very-ſcrvants. 
BassE-cour of a country-ſeat, is the yard, or place where th 
cattle, fowls, &c. are kept. 
That where ſtrange creatures of divers ſorts are kept far 
curioſity, is called by the French menagiere. The Romam 
_ the name vivarium to that place, where beaſts were 
ept for the public ſhews. 
Basse, in Middle Age Writers, denotes a collar for cat. 
horſes, made of flags. 
Hence alfo the round, matted cuſhion of flags, uſed far 
kneeling in churches, is called baſſe z in Kent, a truþ. 
BASSET, or BA$ETTE, a game with cards, ſaid to hare 
been invented by a noble — for which he was ba- 
niſhed. It was firit introduced into France by ſignior Jul- 
tiniani, ambaſſador of Venice, in 1674. Severe laws 
were made againſt it by Louis XIV. to elude which they 
diſguiſed det under the name of pour & contre, that is, 
for and agaim/!, which occaſioned new arrets and prohibi- 
tions of parliament. The parties concerned in it are, 2 
dealer or banker, his aſſiſtant, who ſuperviſes the lofing 
cards, and the punter, or any. one who plays againk the 
banker. Beſides theſe, there are other terms uſed in this 
game, as, 
1. The faſſ, or face, which is the firſt card turned upby 
the zailleur belonging to the pack; by which he gains half 
the value of the money laid down on every card 
ſort by the punters. 
2. The — or firſt money which every punter puts on 
each card; each perſon that plays, having a book of thi- 
teen ſeveral cards before him, on which he may lay his 
money, more or leſs, at diſcretion. ; 
3 The paroli, which is, when a punter having won the 
rſt ſtake, and having a mind to purſue his good fortune, 
crooks the corner of his card, and lets his prize lie, am- 


. modity to the laſt bidder, they uſually ftrike a braſs baſon, ing at a /ept et le va. 


to give notice of it. 

BASS, in Muſic, that part of a concert which is the moſt 
heard, which conſiſts of the graveſt, deepeſt, and longeſt 
ſounds z or which is played on the largeſt pipes or ſtrings 
of a common inſtrument, or on inſtruments larger than 
22 for the purpoſe. 

It is called baſs, from the Italian haſſ, of the Latin Bi, as 
being the foundation of the harmony 

Muſicians hold the 64/5 the principal part of a concert, and 
the foundation of the compoſition; Cough ſome will have | 
the treble the chief part; which others only make a cir- 
cumſtance, or ornament. 

The ingenious Dr. Franklin, in his very curious letter to 
lord Kaimes on this ſubjeQ, declares it to be his opinion 
that the baſs is unneceflary to ſome tunes, and gives ſome 
reaſons in ſupport of it, which the curious may fee there. 
Experiments, Obſervations, &c. 410. 5th ed. p. 489. 
Rouſſeau appears to be of the ſame opinion. See Dict. de 
Muſique, an. 1768, 


4. The maſſe, when having won the firſt ſtake, the punter 
is willing to venture more money on the ſame card. c 
5. The pay, when the punter having won the firſt ſtake, 
it a ſhilling, half-crown, guinea, or whatever he laid down 
on his card, and not caring to hazard the paroli, leaves ois, 
or goes the pay; in which caſe, if the card turn up 2 
he loſes nothing, having won the couch before; where 
if it turn right, he, by this adventure, wins 

money ſtaked. 4 when 
6. The alpiew, much the ſame with paroli, and uſed u of 
a couch is won by turning up, or crooking the corner 
the winning card, : ben the 
7. Sept et le va, the firſt great chance or prize, uber 
punter having won the couch, makes a paroli, at 5 up 
to a ſecond chance ; ſo that if his winning card turn pd 
again, it comes to ſept et le va, which is ſeven dme 
much as he laid down on his card. unter 
8. Quinze et le va is the next higher prize, when the p Of 
having won the former, is ceſolved to puſh his fortune, by 


N 
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lay his money a ſecond time on the ſame card, by erdok- 
ing another corner; in which caſe, if it come up, he wins 
+ Joo times the money he laid down. 

| Trent et le va is the next higher prize, when the punter 
crooking the fourth corner of his winning card, if it turn 
up, wins thirty-three times the money he firſt ſtaked. 

10. Seixant et le va is the higheſt prize, and entitles the 
winner to ſixty-ſeven times his firſt money; which, if it 
were conſiderable, ſtands a chance to break the bank : but 
the bank ſtands many chances firſt of breaking the punter. 
This cannot be won, but by the zailleur's dealing the cards 
over again. 

The rules of the game of - baſſet are as follow: 

The banker holds a pack of fifty-two cards, and hav- 
ing ſhuffled them, he turns the whole pack at once, ſo as 
to diſcover the laſt card; after which he lays down all the 
cards by couples. 17 OP 

The punter has his book of thirteen cards in his hand, 
from the king to the ace; out of theſe he takes one card, 
or more, at pleaſure, upon which he lays a ſtake. 

The punter may, at his choice, either lay down his ſtake, 
before the pack is turned, or immediately after it is turned, 
or aſter any number of couples are down. 

Suppoſing the punter to lay down his ſtake after the pack 
is turned, and calling 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. the places of 
thoſe cards which follow the card in view, either immedi- 
ately aſter the pack 1s turned, or after any number of cou- 
les are drawn. Then, 

f the card, upon which the punter has laid a ſtake, comes 
out in any odd place, except the firſt, he wins a ſtake 
equal to his own, . 

If the card, upon which the punter has laid a ſtake, comes 
out in any even place, except the ſecond, he loſes his 
ſtake. 

If the card of the punter comes out in the firſt place, he 
neither wins nor loſes, but takes his own ſtake again. 

If the card of the punter comes out in the ſecond place, he 
does not loſe his whole ſtake, but only one half ; and this 
is the caſe in which the punter is ſaid to be faced, | 
When the punter chooſes to come in after any number of 
. are down, if his card happens to be but once in the 
pack, and is the laſt of all, there is an exception from the 
general rule; for though it comes out in an odd place, 
which ſhould entitle him to win a ſtake equal to his own, 
yet he neither wins nor loſes from that circumſtance, but 
takes back his own ſtake. 

This game has been the object of mathematical calcula- 
tions. Mr. De Moivre ſolves this problem : to eſtimate at 
baſſet the loſs of the punter under any circumſtance of cards 
remaining in the ſtock when he lays his ſtake, and of any 
number of times that his card is repeated in the ſtock. 
From his ſolution he has formed a table, ſhewing the ſe- 
veral loſſes of the punter in whatſoever circumſtances he 


be may happen to be. See Doctr. of Chances, p. 63. : 
1. From this table it appears, 1. That the fewer the cards are 


in the ſtock, the gra is the loſs of the punter, 2. That 
the leaſt loſs of the punter, under the ſame circumſtances 
of cards remaining in the ſtock, is when his card is but 
twice in it ; the next greater when but three times; ſtill 
greater when four times; and the greateſt when but once. 
The gain of the banker, upon all the money adventured 
at baſſet, is 155, 3d. per cent. De Moivre, Doctr. of 
hances, p. 69. Edit. 3. 

BASSETING, in the Coal Mines, denotes the riſe of the 
vein of coal towards the ſurface of the earth, till it come 
within two or three feet of the ſurface itſelf. 

This is alſo called by the workmen creping, and ſtands op- 
poſed to dipping, which is the deſcent of the vein to ſuch 
NN that it is rarely, if ever, followed to the end. 

Ia, in Botany, a genus of the dodecandria monogynia 
BASSON, or Bassoox, a muſical inſtrument of the wind 
ſerving for the baſs in concerts of hautboys, &c. 

* _ it more portable, it divides into two parts, whence 
Yay ars the denomination faget. Its diameter at bottom 
* Rees, and its holes are ſtopped, like thoſe of large 
dream > 00d b ſſeon is ſaid to be worth four or five hun- 
red piſtoles. 
relieve, or Bas relief, a piece of ſculpture, the figures 


Whereof do not proj | 

with thei full — 3 or ſtand out from the ground, 
ellot, in t 

communicate. he Mem. 

on works of 


Acad. des Scienc. an. 1745, 
a method of making raiſed figures of gold, 
. Du r gold or ſilver, ſound among the papers of 
Proceſs j ay, who had ſeen ſeveral trials of it. See the 
Were. Phil 2 1 to, and in the Com- 
T.. Techn. 410. p. 80. 

the (Bien diſtinguiſhes three kinds of reliever: in the firſt, 
ale relies, gures appear almoſt with their full relievo, called 

in the ſecond, they do but ſtand out one half, 


kind, blown with a reed, and furniſhed with eleven holes; 


Vai. L. Ne g. and in the third, much leſs, which is 


BAS 


the proper boſſo relieve, as in coins, vaſes, &c. See Re- 
LIEVO. 

Basso relievoss make part of the furniture of antiquaries, 
Thoſe of the Trajan and Antonine columns have been co- 
pied by Bartoli, and explained by Bellori, &c. T hoſe of 
the arch of Severus by Suareſius. | 
Some have alſo made maps and proſpects of countries in 
baſſo relieve. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 6. p. 99. 

Bass0 & alte, in Law. See ALT0. | 

BASS-VIOL, a muſical inſtrument of the ſame form with 
that of the violin, except that it is much larger. It is truck 
like that, with a bow; and has ſtrings, and eight ſtops, 
divided by half-ſtops, or ſemi-tones. 

The ſound it yields is much more grave, ſweet, and agree- 
able, than that of the vioLin, and of a much nobler ef- 
fect in a concert. 

BASTAGARII, in Antiquity, a college or company at Rome, 
who carried the fiſcal ſpecies out of the provinces to Rome 
or Conſtantinople. 

The directors of theſe were called præpeſiti baſlagarum, 
The word is derived from ba/aga, which properly imports 
the office of carriage or conveyance, from Ba5a{zvy por = 
tare, to carry, | 

The denomination baffagarii has alſo been given to thoſe 
who carry the images of ſaints at proceſhons. Du-Cange. 

3 „a natural child, or one born out of lawful wed- 
loc 
The word is of Saxon etymology, and is compounded of 
baſe, vile or ignobl- ; and fart, or fleart, original, 

A baflard differs from one born in adultery, or inceſt, in 
that the parents of the former are free, or allowed to 
marry, which thoſe of the latter are not. 

The 62/tards, or natural ſons of a king in France, are 
princes when owned ;- thoſe of a prince, or nobleman, are 
gentlemen ; but thoſe of a gentleman are only plebeians, 
and 4 accordingly. 

By the French laws, ba/tards cannot inherit before they are 
legitimated; nor have heirs, except their own children be- 
got in wedlock : for want of theſe, their inheritance de- 
volves on the king. 

By the Roman law, the mother inherited from her baſtard 
child, and vice verſa but there was a great difference be- 
tween ba/lards, nothi, and thoſe they called ſpurious, The 
law did not own the latter, nor allow them ſuſtenance, be- 
cauſe they were born in common and uncertain proſtitu- 
tion. 15 non habet patrem, cui pater eff populus. The former 
ſort, born in concubinage, which reſembles marriage, in- 
herited from their mothers, and had a right to demand ſuſ- 
tenance of their natural fathers. They were looked upon 
as domeſtic creditors, that ought to be treated the more 
favourably, for being the innocent product of their parents 
crimes. Solon would have it, that the parents ſhould be 
deprived of their paternal authority over their r, be- 

. cauſe, as they were only parents for pleaſure, that ought 
to be their only reward. 

Anciently, in Rome, natural children were quite excluded 
from inheriting after their fathers ab inteflato : but they 
might be appointed heirs in general. 'The emperors Ar- 
cadius and Honorius made a reſtriction, that when there 
were legitimate children, the ba/tards ſhould only come in 
for a twelfth, to be ſhared with their mothes. Juſtinian 
afterwards ordered, that they might come in for half ; and 
ſucceed ab inte/tat. for a ſixth, when there were legiti- 
mates. 
Baſtards might be legitimated by ſubſequent marriage, or 
by the emperor's letters. Only the king in France, and 
the king and parliament in England, can give baftards a 
right of legitimacy, and a power to inherit. The emperor 
Anaſtaſius allowed fathers to legitimate their ba/?ards b 
adoption alone: but this was aboliſhed by Juſtin and Juſ- 
tinian, leſt by this indulgence they ſhould authorize con- 
cubinage. The pope has ſometimes legitimated ba/taras. 
Nay, the holy ſee has on ſome occaſions diſpenſed not only 
with illegitimates, but with the offspring of adultery, as to 
ſpiritual conſiderations, in allowing of their promotion to 
epiſcopacy. | | 
| Baſtards not legitimated may diſpoſe of their s by do- 
nation when alive, or by will afterwards. Thoſe legiti- 
mated by ſubſequent marriage are in the ſame ſtate, and 
enjoy the ſame right with thoſe born in wedlock : but thoſe 
who are legitimated by the king's letters, are not eſteemed 
legitimate, or capable of inheriting, but with regard to 
ſuch of their parents as have conſented to their legitima- 
tion. Pope Clement VII. by his bull, forbad a prieſt to 
refign his benefice to his Hard. bs 
An attempt was once made to introduce the civil law here 
in this reſpe&, by declaring children legitimated by a ſub- 
ſequent marriage; but it was rejected: and it was upon 
this occaſion that the barons of England made that famous 
anſwer, Nolumus leges Anglia mutari. 
A baſtard's arms ſhould be croſſed with a bar, fillet, or tra- 


verſe, from the left to the right. They were not formerly 
5M allowed 
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allowed to carry the arms of their father, and therefore 
they invented arms for themſelves, and this is ſtill done 
by the natural ſons of a _ | | 
aftards cannot be admitted to ſimple benefices, or the 
loweſt orders, or to more than a ſimple benefice, without 
orders from the pope : nor are they allowed to bear office 
without the — letters. But this doctrine ſeems now 
obſolete. N 
A beflard by the law of England cannot inherit land as 
| heir to his father, being nullius filius; nor can any perſon 
inherit land as heir to him, but one that is heir of his body. 
If a child be n by him who doth marry the woman 
after the child's birth, yet-it is in judgment of the law a 
baſtard, though the church holds it legitimate.—If one 
marry a woman, and die before night, and never bed her, 
and he have a child after, it is yet accounted his child, 
and legitimate.—If a man or woman marry again, and 
have iſſue by the ſecond wife or huſband, while the firſt is 
living, ſuch ifſue is a baſtard. —If a woman elope with a 
ſtranger, and have a child by him, her huſband being 
within the four ſeas, this is legitimate, and ſhall inherit | 
the huſband's lands. But this notion is not now adhered 
to; for though the huſband and wife are both in England, 
if there be ſufficient proof that he had no acceſs to her, 
the child will be a hard. He that gets a ba/tard in the 
hundred of Middleton, in Kent, forfeits all his goods and 
chattels to the king. By ſtat. 18 Eliz. cap. 3. two juſtices 
may take order for the puniſhment of the mother and re- 
puted father of a baſtard ; and by ſtat. 7 Jac. I. cap. 4. 
the penalty of commitment to the houſe of correction is 
inflicted on the woman only. But it ſeems that in both 
caſes the penalty can only be inflicted, when the child be- 
comes chargeable to the parith. By 6 Geo. II. cap. Fo 
the reputed father may be apprehended by warrant at a 


juſtice, on the oath of the pregnant woman, and com- 
mitted, unleſs he gives ſecurity to indemnify the pariſh to 
which the child belongs. But by ftat. 18 Eliz. the wo- 
man is not compellable to anſwer — queſtions relative to 
her pregnancy, till one month after her delivery. | 
If a baftard be got under the umbrage of a certain oak in 
Knollwood in Staffordſhire, belonging to the manor of 
Terley Caſtle, no puniſhment can de inflicted z nor can 
the lord, nor the biſhop, take cognizance of it. Plott's 
Hiſt. Stafford. p. 279. | 

BASTARD, in the Sea Language, is uſed for a large ſail of a 
galley, which will make way with a flack wind. | 

BASTARD is alſo uſed adjectively, or in pw mg with di- 
vers other words, to denotes things of inferior or diminu- 
tive value. 

In this ſenſe we meet with ba/tard-coral, baflard-alabaſter, 
baſtar d-amianthus, &c. | 

BasTARD-/affron is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 

Jo ny, ſometimes ſcarlet-flower, as being uſed in dying 
carlets. | 

BasTARD-ſrarlet is a name given to red dyed with bale-mad- 
der, as coming neareſt the Bow-dye, or new ſcarlet. 

BasTanRD, in reſpect of artillery, is applied to thoſe pieces, 
which are of an unuſual or illegitimate make or propor- 
tion. Theſe are of two kinds, long and ſhort, according 
as the defect is on the redundant or defeQtive fide. 

The long baſtards, again, are either common or uncom- 
mon. 'To the common kind belong the double culverin 
extraordinary, half culverin extraordinary, quarter culyc- 
rin extraordinary, falcon extraordinary, &c. 

The ordinary ba/targ-culverin carries a 

BasTARDS are alſo an appellation given to a kind of faction 
or troop of banditti, who roſe in Guienne, about the be- 
young of the fourteenth century, and joining with ſome 

ngliſh 12 ravaged the country, and ſet ſire to the 
city of Xaintes. 
Mezeray ſuppoſes them to have conſiſted of the natural 
ſons of the nobility of Guyenne, who being excluded the 
right of inheriting from their fathers, put themſelves at 
the head of robbers and plunderers, to maintain themſelves. 

BASTARDY is a defect of birth objected to one born out 
of wedlock. 

BASTARDY, right of, droit de batardiſe, in the French Laws, 
is a right, in virtue whereof the effects of baſtards dying 
inteſtate, devolve to the king, or the lord. 

BASTARD diſeaſes, &c. See SPURIOUS. 

BASTARD dittany, &c. Sce DiTTANY. 

BASTERNA, a kind of vehicle, or chariot, uſed by the 
ancient Roman ladies. F 
Papias thinks, that ba/ferna was firſt written for veflerna : 
Roſweild ſays, it ſhould be via flerna, which he concludes 
from Iſidore, who ſays, ba/terna, vie flerna. But the word 
ſeems better derived from the Greek Barat, parte, J 
carry. 

Salmaſius obſerves, that the ba/fkerna ſucceeded the /efica, 

or litter; from whence it differed very little, except that 
the litter was borne on the ſhoulders of ſlaves, and the baſ- 
terna borne or drawn by _ beaſts. Caſaubon ſays it was 


Il of eight pounds. 


 cuſhions'or beds, beſides 


— 


n 
BASTILE denotes a ſmall anti 


BASTION, in the Modern 


propugnaculum, or a bulwark. 


borne by mules. F. Daniel, Mabillen, & c. affert it was 
4 


8 „4 — 
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drawn by oxen, 'to go the more gently ; and Gy 
Tours gives an inſtance of its being * e 
The inſide they called the cavea, or cage : it had * 

a glaſſes on each ſide like our tha. | 
Tiots. +» x 


The mode of -baſternas paſſed from Italy into Gay and 
thence into other countries ; and to this we owe our ch 
riots z which, though we call them aurrys, yet have the, 
no conformity to the ancient earrus, but are in effect 7 
ternas improved. * 
The bafterna appears alſo to have been uſed in war, for c 
rying of baggage. . 
e caftle, fortified wi 

rets. Such is the baffile of Paris, which ſeems 1 
caſtle that has retained the name: it was begun to be dul. 
in 1369, by order of Charles V. and finiſhed in 1383, un- 
der the reign of his ſucceſſor.— Its chief uſe is for the cui 
tody of ſtate-priſoners. | 8 
ion, a huge m 
earth uſually faced with ſods, ſometimes with n 
with ſtone, ſtanding out from a rampart, whereof it * 

rincipal part. | 
This anſwers to what in the ancient fortification is called 


Baſtions, ſome ſay, were firſt introduced by Ziſca the Be. 
hemian z others attribute the invention of them to Ach. 
met Baſhaw, in the year 1480, mentioning the fortifica. 
tion of Otranto, as the firſt inſtance in which they were 
uſed. However, they were well known foon her the 
— 1500 ; for Tartalea gives a plan of Turin, which had 
en completely fortified for ſome time with four baſtion, 

in his Queſiti & Inventioni diverſe, publiſhed in 1546, 
The firſt boſtions, ſuch as thoſe of Turin and of Antwery, ! 
which was fortified about the year 1540, were ſmall, and 
removed at a great diſtance from each other : but they 
were made much larger, and brought nearer to each other 
in the citadel of Antwerp, erected under the direction of 
the duke d Alva, about the year 1566. 

A baſtion conſiſts of two faces, and two flanks, and an 
opening towards the center of the place, called the core. 
—'The faces are the lines BC and CS (Tab. Fortifeat. fi. 
1.) including the angle of the Sin. See Face.—The 
flanks are the lines BA, SD. - 

The union of the two faces makes the outmoſt or ſaliant 
angle, called alſo the angle of the laſlion, BCS. 

The union of the two faces to the two flanks makes the ſide- 
angles, called the ſheulders, or epaules of the baſtion. 

And the union of the two other ends of the flanks to the 
two curtins, the angles of the flanks of the baſtion. — dee 
Tab. Fortific. fig. 21. lit. co. c. ppp. 

The foundation of the baftton, i. e. of a work conliſting of 
ſlanks and faces, is that great rule in fortification, viz that 
every part of a work muſt be ſeen and defended, from 
ſome other part: mere angles therefore are not ſufficient, 
but flanks and faces are indiſpenſibly requiſite. — Thus, 
if the baſtion conſiſts of flanks and faces, as ABCSD, 
fig. 1. all the points may be defended from the flanks; 
there being none, v. gr. in the face BC, but what may 
be defended from the oppoſite flank EL, nor any n 
the curtin AE, but may be defended from the adjacent 
flanks BA and EL; nor in any one flank BA, but may 
be defended from the other EL. 

For the proportions of the faces, they are not to be leſs tha 
40 toiſes, nor more than 60: or differing little from 109 

ards. 

The flanks of baftions are better as they are longer, provided 
they ſtand at the ſame angle under the line of defence: 
hence the flank muſt ſtand at right angles to the line © 
defence. Indeed, in the ancient fortification, the 2 
made perpendicular to the curtin, ſo as to have the a0 e 
out of the enemies eye; but this is now provided ſor, by 
withdrawing the lower part of the flank two 0 24 
perehes, towards the capital line: which part, thus vw 
drawn, is better, if made concave, than rectilinear; andy 
if double, with a ditch between, than if ſingle. 10 
The buſineſs of diſpoſing the flanks of ba/ftons 1 
prineipal part of the art of fortification ; it is that on e 
the defence principally depends, and which has int 

the various forms and manners of forurning- 1 wil 
If the angle of the baſtion be leſs than ſixt ebe * 
be too ſmall to give room for guns; and beſides, 40 : 1 
as to be caſily beaten down by the enemies guns: * - 
may be added, that it will either render the * js Fu 
fence too long, or the flanks too ſhort : it muſt t * 
be more than ſixty degrees; but whether or no 1 fix 
be a right angle, ſome intermediate angle W 
and ninety, or even whether or no it ſhould excesg. 
angle, is {till diſputed ; though thoſe are gen not er- 
ferred, which are not much Jeſs than 90", an 


HH HH 


ian 
ceeding 120 or 130%. Hence it follows, that 241 
can never be fortified, in regard either mono 4 5 


angles will be either ſixty degrees, or leſs t * 1 
Baſtions are of divers kinds, ſolid, void, flat, Basrio% 


CC Fr FX . Tis & 
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are thoſe that are filled up intirely, and have BAT, in Zoology, a genus of — of the order of 
e 


pagrront ant to the height of the rampart, without any 
2 ſpace towards the centre. a 5 
Barrions, void, or hollow, are thoſe ſurrounded with a ram- 


only ranging round their flanks and faces, 
- 3 . edwards the centre z where the 
and is ſo low, that if the rampart be taken, no retrench- 
ade in the centre, but-what will lie under 
ment can be m 
the fire of the beſieged. _ , 8 . 
jon, flat, is a baſtion built on a right line in the middle 

— cartin, when it is too long to be defended by the 

an at its extremes. 

B 3 is that whoſe point is cut off, and in lieu 
thereof has a re-entering angle, or an angle inwards with 
two points outward 3 this is ſometimes alſo called, baſtion 
with a tenaille 3 and is uſed either when, without ſuch a a 
contrivance, the angle would be too acute, or when water, 
or ſome other impediment, hinders the carrying on the 
baſtion to its full extent. by: at 

BasrION, compoſed, is when the two ſides of the interior po- 
lygon are very unequal, which makes the gorges alſo un- 

. 

ec noe regular, is that which has its due proportion of 
faces, flanks, and gorges; the faces being of an equal 
length, the flanks the ſame, and the two angles of the 

oulder equal. 

haorio e is where this proportion and equality is 

ot Oblerved. 

Baar10n, deformed, is where the irregularity of the lines and 
angles makes the baſtion out of ſhape, as when it wants 
one of its demi-gorges z one fide of the interior polygon 
being too ſhort. 

an, demi, is that which hath but one face, and one 
flank ; called alſo an epaulement. | 
To fortify the angle of a place that is too acute, they cut 
of the point, and make two demi-baſtions, which form a 
tenaille, or a re-cntering angle. —Their chief uſe is before 
a hornwork, or crownwork. | 

BasT10ON, double, is that, which on the plain of the great 
bajtion, has another baſftton built higher, ſomewhat after 
the manner of a cavalier ; leaving twelve or eighteen feet 
between the parapet of the lower, and the foot of the higher. 

BasT10N, capital of a. See CAPITAL. Th 

Basriox, gorge 0 5 k. 

BasT10N, diflance of the. e DIsTANCE. 

Basriox * ; France. See COMPANY. 

BASTON, in Law, is ufed for one of the warden of 
the Fleet's men, who attends the king's courts with a red 
ſtaff, for taking ſuch to ward as are committed by the court; 
and likewiſe attends on ſuch priſoners as are ſuffered to go 
at large by licence. 
The word is French, literally ſignifying a floß, and tech- 
nically a verge, or mace. 

BasToN, or BaToox, in Architecture, denotes a mould in 
reog of a column, otherwiſe called a tore.—See Tad. 

rehit. fig. 3. 

BasToN, 4d 1 in Heraldry, a kind of bend, which 
has only one fourth of the uſual breadth. 
The beten does not go from fide to fide of the eſcutcheon, 
as the bend or ſcarf does, but is broken off ſhort, in form 
of a truncheon : its uſe in Engliſh coats of arms is a mark 
of baſtardy : but French heralds introduce it in arms as a 
difference, a mark of conſanguinity. 

LW - * the earl marſhal's ſtaff. 
£ NADO, BasToNxape, the puniſhment of 
or drubbing f criminal with a tick. N 
The word is formed of the French bo/ton, a flick or Haff. 
The baſtonade is a puniſhment uſed both among the ancient 
rag Romans, and Jews, and till obtains among the 

8. 
The Romans called it futigatis um admoniti uſ. 
libus cædi, which A dem d Kea, the 104. 
mer was done with a ſtick, the latter with a rod or ſcourge. 
f e fuſtigation was a lighter puniſhment, and inflicted on 

ſeemen; the flagellation a ſeverer, and reſerved for ſlaves. 
alas * N noms, becauſe the patient here was 
cs, like a drum. 


The penalty is much in uſe in the Eaſt to this day. The 


N there practiſed is thus: the criminal being laid on 
* ly, his feet are raiſed, and tied to a ſtake, eld faſt 
V officers for the purpoſe; in which poſture he is beaten 
25 cudgel on the ſoles of his feet, back, chin, &c. to 
, = r of one or more hundred blows. Calmet. 
daO Nd tom. i. p. 260. 
* uh or BaTox1e, in the French Law, an an- 
2 1 22 elecled yearly according to ſeniority, to be 
weir * maſter of the community of advocates and at- 
48 e 18 preſident of the board held for maintenance 

© order, and diſcipline of the palais, To him alſo 


longs the commiſſion of the inferior judges, when put 


under interdict ! . 
BazroxER * ſo long as the interdiction laſts. 


community, 


alſo uſed for him who keeps the ſtaff of a 


BAT 


fere, the characters of which are theſe. The fore-teeth 
of the upper-jaw are ſix in number, acute, and diſtant 
from each other; the fore-teeth of the lower jaw are alſo 
fix, and acute, but contiguous ; the canine teeth are two, 
both above and below, on each fide; the feet have each 
five toes; the fore-feet have the toes connected by a mem- 
brane, and expanded into a kind of wings, w ereby it 
flies: whence this animal has been generally, but with the 
utmoſt impropriety, ranged among birds. 

The bat, called alſo by us /apwing, and fitter mouſe, by the 
Latins veſpertilio, ſeems a medium between the quadruped 
and the feathered kinds; but it partakes moſt of the for- 
mer tribe; agreeing only with the birds in the ſternum, 
and the poſition of its liver; and with the quadrupeds in 
the kidneys, bladder, teeth, penis, teſticles, diaphragm, 
and lungs. In reality, it only appears to be a bird by its 
flying. ons lay themſelves up in winter in the drieſt 
apartments of caves z where planting their talons to the 
roof, they cover their bodies with their wings, and ſo 
hanging perpendiculirly in great numbers, but ſo as not 
to touch cach other, they ſleep for ſome months. 
2 ſpeak of a ſort of bats in Golconda bigger than 

ens. 
In Brafil there is a large ſpecies of this animal, which, 
if men lie afleep with their legs naked, will, it is ſaid, make 
a wound in them ſo gently, as not to wake them, but ſo 
— that they will fuck the blood at it, and leave the 
erſon in ſome danger of bleeding to death. Piſo. Hiſt: 
fil. - 

BarT, in Commerce, a {mall baſe filver-coin, current in divers 
arts of Germany and Switzerland at different prices. 
he bat, or fladermouſe, at Nuremberg, is equal to four 

criotzers; at Zurich, to g of the French crown; at Baſil, 

Schaff hauſen, &c. to +} 3 and at Bern and Friburg to 28 

of the ſame crown. Theſe laſt are called hort bars. 

BATARDIERE, a place in a garden, prepared for the plant- 

ing of fruit- trees in, which being tranſplanted thither from 

the nurſery, are to be placed in eſpaliers, or elſewhere, to 
fupply the place of dead trees. 

BATATAS. See PoTATo. 

BATCHELOR. See BacneLoR. 

BATCHELOR's Buttons, in Botany, See CAMriox. 

BATCHELOR's Pear, a name given to a ſpecies of NIGHT- 

SHADE. 

BATEMAN's Dreps, in Pharmacy, are the anodyne balſam 

made with a weaker ſpirit, fo that a larger doſe can be 

taken: they are tinctured with aniſced. 

BATENKETOS, a ftar about the third magnitude, in the 

conſtellation of ceTvus. 

BAT-FOWLING, a method of catching birds in the night, 
by lighting ſome {traw, or torches, near the place where 
they are at rooſt ; for, upon beating them up, they fly to 
the flames, where, being amazed, they are caſily caught 

in nets, or beat down with buſhes fixed to the end of 

poles, &c. 

BATH, BaLrneum, a convenient receptacle of water for 

perſons to waſh, or plunge in, either for health or plea- 

ſure. 

Baths are either natural or artificial. Natural, again, are 
either het or cold. 

Bars, hot, called by the ancients therme, owe their origin 
partly to the admixture of ſulphureous particles, while the 
water is paſſing through its ſubterraneous canals, or rather 
while it creeps through beds and mines of ſulphur, &c. 
and partly to the fumes and vapours exhaling through the 
pores of the earth where ſulphur is, either pure or im- 
pure, as in coals, amber, &c.-—Though in moſt hot baths 
there are likewiſe mixed particles of iron, alum, nitre, and 
other mineral bodies, which, give them an acid aſtringent 
taſte. | 
The chief hot baths in our country are thoſe at Bath and 
Briſtol, in Somerſetſhire ; and thoſe others at Buxton and 
Matlock in Derbyſhire ; which latter, however, are rather 
warm or tepid than hot. | 
In the city of Bath there are four hot baths: one triangu- 
lar, called the creſi bath, from a croſs that formerly ſtood 
in the midſt of it ; the heat of which is more gentle than 
that of the others, becauſe it has fewer ſprings. —T he ſe- 
cond is the het bath, which heretofore was much hotter 
than the reſt, when it was not ſo large as it now is. Ihe 
other two are the 4ing's and queen's bath, divided only by a 
wall; the laſt having no Spring, but receiving the water 
from the king's bath, which is about ſixty feet ſquare, and 
has in the middle of it many hot ſprings, which render 
its healing quality more effectual.— Each of theſe is fur- 
niſhed with a pump to throw out water upon the diſeaſed, 
where that is required. ; 8 
It has been thought by many, that the practice of drinkin 
our Bath waters in Somerſetſhire is not very ancient, an 

that their ancient uſe was in thing 4 but Dr. Freind en- 
deavours to ſhew the internal uſe of thoſe waters to have 


and carries or follows it in proceſſions. 


been very early. Dr. Guidot, in whoſe time this uſage 
| ; ; revived, 
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revived, and who has given us the beſt hiſtorical narrative 
of theſe waters, goes no higher for their internal uſe than 
the latter end of the ſixteenth century. But they appear 
to have been in uſe in the thirteenth century: Gilbert, 
ſurnamed Anglicus, who, according to Bayle, lived in 
1210, in the reign of king John, or more probably in that 
of Edward I. mentions a perſon cured of a leucophleg- 
macy, attending with a ſwelling, &c. by the ſulphureous 


baths; which Dr. Freind underſtands of the Bath waters; 


and that the cure was wrought by drinking, not bathing, 
which had been improper in "= caſe. 

Dr. Muſgrave makes it probable, that they were reſorted 
to in the time of Geta; there being ſtill the remains of a 
ſtatue erected to that general, in gratitude for ſome bene- 
factions which he had conferred on the place. Some pre- 
tend that theſe waters were in uſe 800 years before Chriſt. 
Phil. Tranſ. N* 49. Ne 346. 

See the uſcs of Bath waters, and their difference from 
thoſe of Briſtol, under the head Briſlol- WATER. 
The waters abound with a mineral ſulphur : they are hot, 
of a blueiſh colour, and ſtrong ſcent, and ſend forth thin 
vapouts.— They do not paſs through the body like moſt 
other mineral waters; though, if ſalt be added, they purge 
preſently. On ſettlement they afford a black mud, which 
1s uſed by way of cataplaſm in aches ; of more ſervice to 
ſome than the waters themſelves : the like they depoſit on 
_ diſtillation, and no other. 

Dr. Aſtendoff found the colour of the ſalt drawn from the 
king's and hat bath to be yellow; and that from the «cr-/5 
bath, white; whence he concludes, that the croſs bath has 
more alum and nitre than the hotter, which abounds more 
with ſulphur; and yet the cro/s bath is found to looſen 
ſhrunk finews, by which ifſhould ſeem to abound leſs with 
alum : it is harſher to the taſte than the others, and ſoaks 
the hands more.—The croſs bath preys on ſilver, and all 
of them on iron, but none on braſs. 

The two ſtated ſeaſons for drinking the Bath waters are 
ſpring and fall ; though they may E uſed whenever they 
are found neceſſary. The heat of theſe waters, and their 
milky detergent quality, are aſcribed to a mixture and fer- 
mentation of two different kinds of water, diſtilling from 
Clarton Down, and Lanſdown ; of which the former has 
ſprings that are ſulphureous, or bituminous, mixed with 
nitre; and the latter ſuch as are tinctured with iron ore. 
Beſides, the adjacent country abounds with mines of coal, 
which all naturaliſts agree to be ſulphureous and bitumi- 
nous. It is from the combination of ſulphur, iron, and 
ſea-ſalt, that Bath water is ſo uſeful, whenever the vital 
heat requires an increaſe. Nothing but iron can make ſuch 
a quick improvement, as this water does in decayed con- 
ſtitutions; and it is the ſoapineſs of it, from the union of 
its ſulphur and iron, that relaxes, ſo as to give vent to 
gouty, and other peccant matters, by perſpiration. More 
than two pints per day can never be required, and wy 
may be drank at three or four times. In all internal diſ- 
orders, where iron and ſulphur are preſcribed, the inter- 
nal uſe of this water is effectual; and by merely bathing 
in it, much relief is obtained in a great variety of diſorders. 
The virtues of many of our mineral waters have been very 
juſtly aſcribed to the fixed air with which they abound ; 
and ſome have aſcribed thoſe of the Bath waters to the 
ſame principle. But Dr. Prieſtley found upon trial, that 
the quantity of fixed air contained in them is ſo ſmall as 
to render it very improbable that their virtues ſhould be at 
all owing to it. And Dr. Falconer obſerves, that theſe 
waters do not ſo properly contain fixed air, as a calcareous 
earth; which though it contain fixed air, may not part 
with it in the ſtomach, unleſs it meet with ſome acid to 
decompoſe it. By ſome accurate obſervations that were 
made on the heat of Bath and Briſtol water, by Mr. Can- 
ton, it appears, that a Fahrenheit's thermometer held in 
the ſtream from the common pump of the king's bath, af- 
ter pumping about ; of an hour, was raiſed to 1129. The 
ſtream from the common pump of the hot bath raiſed it to 
114%. At the pump of the croſs bath it ſtood at 110%; 
the heat of the ſhaded air at noon being 66, and of com- 
mon water expoſed to it 61%. And the Briſtol water 
railed the thermometer to 76?, whilſt in common water, 
expoſed to the ſhaded air, it ſtood at 629% Phil. Tranſ. 
vol. lvii. NY 22. 

Buxton water has been obſerved. to raiſe the thermometer 
to 80®, and that of Matlock to 669 or 68%. See WATERS. 
The uſe of hot baths, it is obſerved, increaſe the weight of the 
body for the preſent, but cauſe a plentiful perſpiration af- 
terwards; though not ſo great as ſet down by Dr. Keill, 
who makes it amount to 14 pound in an hour's time.—By 
Mr. Martin's experiment at 1 it was only 5 ounces 
in one hour, and from 8 to 12 ounces in an hour and an 


half. Phil. Tranſ. N* 407. p. 27. | 
The uſe of theſe baths is found beneficial in diſeaſes of the 


head, as palſies, &c. in cuticular diſeaſes, as leprofies, &c. | 


obſtructions and conſtipations of the bowels, the ſcurvy and 
tone, and in moſt diſeaſes of women and children. —The 


BaTHs, cold, were long baniſhed ont of medicine, th, 


Barus, in vapour, the 
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baths have performed many cures, and are 

as a laſt remedy in obſtinate chronic diſeaſes. ey | del 

ſucceed well, if they agree with the conſtitution 1 
P 


. — 0 
tient: but whether they will agree or not, c b 
. =— = , annot 
without trial. be uon 


the ancĩents had them in the greateſt eſteem: bu 
provements accruing to phyſic from geometry and men 
nics, have brought them into uſe again; and the 20 
age can boaſt abundance of noble cures performed 1 
and ſach as were long attempted in vain by the mot >; 
erful medicines. The cold bath is found one of the o 
univerſal and innocent remedies yet diſcovered, 1, 11 ; 
viceable in moſt chronic diſtempers ; and is rickone 
ſafe, that phyſicians ſometimes preſcribe it in a begina 0 
phthifis, or conſumption, when the lungs are but q; 7 
affected. 88 
The effect of cold bathing 1s attributed not only to its chi 
neſs, and conſtringing power, but in ſome meaſure to th. 
weight of the water.—For, ſuppoſing a perfon imme; d 
two feet, and the area of his ſkin to be fifteen feet, he ſul. 
tains a weight of water, added to that of the air, =228clh, 
For 2, the number of cubical feet of water preſſing upon 
a foot ſquare of the ſkin x 76, the number of pounds in 
a cubical foot of water, is = 1523 which x 15, the fup- 
poſed number of ſquare feet on the furface of the body, i 
=2280lb. troy.— Beſides, the water in bathing enters the 
body, and mixes with the blood, and dilutcs this as we! 
as the other juices. 
The rife and progreſs of co/d-bathing, and the cures effe+4 
thereby, are deſcribed at large in Sir J. Floyer's, and Dr. 
Baynard's Hiſtory of Cold Bathing. 
In tender conſtitutions, and ſome diſeaſes, a moderate 
warm bath ſhould be uſed before the c bath, the approach 
to which ought to be gradual. People of rigid fibres, and 
unſound viſcera, are injured by the cold bach; fat people 
are little benefited by it; and, in general, nobody ought to 
go into it before a gentle glow be excited by moderate ex. 
erciſe, when the — is moſt empty; and ſuch er 
cuations, as the patient's conſtitution require, ought to 
recede the uſe of it; which is beneficial, and may ſafely 
* continued, when an univerſal glow ſucceeds the coming 
out of it. The cold bath is hurtful, and ought to be di- 
continued, when the patient continues to be cold and 
numb after coming out of it, notwithſtanding all precau- 
tions to prevent it. Even where immerſion in the cold baih 
is ſtrengthening, a continuance in it is weakening, and in 
proportion to its duration. 


the im. 


BAT Hs, artificial, are various, according to the various oc- 


caſions; ſome aqueous, others vaporous, others dry, &c. 


BaTHs, aqueous, are thoſe prepared from common plants, and 


other ſubſtances of emollient, reſolvent, and nervine kinds. 
Aquerus baths ſometimes conſiſt of milk and emollient herbs, 
with roſe- water, &c. when the deſign is to humectate; at 
other times of bran and water, when the deſign is only to 


cleanſe : ſometimes again, they are made of a decoction of 


roots and plants, with an addition of ſpirit of wine, when 
a perſon bathes for a great pain or tumour, ke. 
— or ſteam of ſome decoction 13 
received upon the body to promote a perſpiration. —Lhelc 
are alſo by ſome called Balnea Laconica. : 
Vapour baths are, when the patient is not plunged into what 


is prepared for the bath, but only receives its ſteam upon 


thoſe parts of his body which require it: as in ſome di. 
tempers of the fundament and womb, where the patient 
fits and receives the fumes of ſome proper fomentation, &: 
To theſe may be added the bagnio, where people are made 


to ſweat by the heat of a room, and pouring on of hot 


water; after which they generally go into a hat bath, or 
BAGNIO. | 


BaTHs, dry, are thoſe made of aſhes, ſalt, ſand, ſhreds of 


leather, and the like. 
The ancients had divers ways of ſweating by a dry 1 
as by the means of a hot ſand, ſtove-rooms, or artihc!! 
bagnios, and certain natural hot ſteams of the earth, 8 
ceived under a proper arch, or hot-houſc, as we 58 
from Celſus. They alſo had another kind of bath by = 
lation, where the body was expoſed to the fun 3 
time, in order to draw forth the ſuperfluous mos * 
from the inward parts; and to this day it is 4 practice 4 
ſome nations to cover the body over with Nac 
pecially in chronical diſeaſes, to digeſt and bra = 
the humour that cauſes the diſtemper. In New 4 5 
they make a kind of ſtoves of turf, wherein the 2 
ſhut up to bathe or ſweat. Phil. Tranſ. N' 384. P. 92 
The 1 name is ſometimes alſo given to 275 en 
of bath, made of kindled coals, or burning ſpirit T5 & 
the patient being placed in a convenient cloſe Len! 65 
the reception of the fume, which riſes and * keep 
ſweat in a plentiful manner: care is here taken 

the head out, and to ſecure reſpiration. _ 33 
This bath has been found very eſſectual in remon 5 
obſtinate pains in the limbs, and venereal comp 


e 
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54 Lill often complete a. cure left unperformed by 
falivation- ſpeak of bloody baths balnea ſanguinolents 
Some authors ally of the blood of infants, anciently ſup- 


kind of ſpecific for-the leproſy. 
po ed ogy thoſe "> of water, impregnated with 
DATES. of metals. The moſt common and uſeful of 
the kind are thoſe prepared with the /cor:@ of iron, which 
= with the earthy, ſaline, and ſulphureous ſubſtance 
of the metal; and theſe are of excellent ſervice ſor ſtrength- 
and bracing up the. part to which they are apphed, 
"covering weak and decayed limbs; ſtopping various 
kinds of bleeding; and reſtoring the menſtrual and hæ- 
morrhoidal flux, where obſtrutted ; inſomuch that they 
may well be ſubſtituted for the natural iron baths. 
Adjacent to the ſmelting huts where metals are run from 
their ore, are to be found Jarge quantities of the flag of 
copper, antimony, and cobalt, which abounding with 
ur, vitriolic ſalt, and an _ 1 make 
ſerviceable baths for ſtrengthening the loſt tone of the fi- 
bres, and relaxing them when they are too ſtiff. I heſe 
baths have likewiſe a deterſive and cleanſing virtue; fo 
that, with prudence, and due regard to circumſtances, 
they may be uſed on many occaſions. The way of mak- 
ing theſe artificial baths is, either to take the flags as they 
come hot from the furnace, or elſe to heat them afreſh, 
and throw them into hot water; which is afterwards to be 
uſed either in the way of bath, or fomentation, occaſionally. 
There are other artificial baths, prepared of alum and 
uick- lime, by boiling them together in fine rain-water. 
uch baths are highly ſerviceable in paralytic diſorders, 
and weakneſs of the limbs. 
The pepper bath, or peffer waſſer on the Alps, is one of the 
moſt celebrated in Europe, and has been the ſubject of 
treatiſes expreſs, beſides what has been ſaid of it occaſion- 
ally by Scheuchzer, and others. It was firſt diſcovered 
in the year 1240, and is of the periodical kind. T he 
water breaks forth in a dreadful place, ſcarce acceſſible to 
the ſun-beams, or indeed to men, unleſs of the greateſt 
boldneſs, and ſuch as are not in the leaſt ſubject todizzi- 
neſs. Theſe baths have this ſingularity above all others, 
that they commonly break forth in May, and that with a 
ſort of impetuouſneſs, bringing with them beech-leaves, 
crabs, or other wood- fruit; and that their courſe deſiſts in 


—_— or October. 

Scheuchzer profeſſes himſelf of opinion, that theſe waters 
are not impregnated with any minerals, or, if they do 
contain any, that their virtues in curing diſtempers, and 
preſerving health, do not proceed from them. They are 
exceeding clear, deſtitute of colour, taſte, or ſmell. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 316. p. 151. 

Barne, Bal xzA, in A chitacture, denote large pompous 
buildings among the ancients, erected for the ſake of 
bathing. Baths made a part of the ancient gymna/ia. 
Though they were frequented more for the ſake of plea- 
ſure than health. 

The moſt magnificent baths were thoſe of Titus, Paulus 
Zmilius, and Diocleſian, of which there are ſome ruins 
ſtill remaining. It is ſaid, that at Rome there were 856 
public baths, Fabricius adds, that the exceſſive luxury of 
Romans appeared in nothing more viſible, than in 
their baths, Seneca complains, that the baths of plebeians 
were filled from filver pumps; and that the freed-men 
trod on gems. Macrobius tells us of one Sergius Oratus, 
a voluptuary, who had pendant baths hanging in the air. 
According to Dion, Mæcenas was the Grlt who made a 
bath at Rome : yet there are inſtances of public baths prior 
to this; but they were of cold water, ſmall, and poorly 
corated. 
Agrippa, in his zdilate, built one hundred and ſixty places 
athin „where the citizens might be accommodated, 
oy with hot or cold, gratis. After his example, Nero, 
. Titus, Domitian, Severus, Gordian, Aure- 
1 Maximilian, Diocleſian, and moſt of the emperors 
45 ſtudied ro gain the affections of the people, erected 
* 1 laid with the richeſt marble, and wrought according 
32 the rules of the moſt delicate architecture. Plin. Hiſt. 
" ub. xxxy. e. 13. Mem. Acad. R. Inſer. tom. ii. p- 417. 
—— rich had baths at home, and frequently very magnifi- 
ae eſpecially after the time that the practice of 
billaging the provinces had begun; but they only uſed 


em on extraordinary occaſions. The great men, and ) 


Ten emperors themſelves, ſometimes bathed in public 
with * reſt of the people. Alexander Severus = the 
alt who allowed the public baths to be open in the night- 
55 ing the heats of ſummer. 
af my baths were uſually annexed to paleſire or gym- 
* Ly they were conſidered as a part. Theſe 
onſiſted of ſeven different apartments, uſually ſepa- 
a 2 each other, and intermixed with other build- 
war Arlt os to the other ſorts of exerciſes. Theſe 
"= an the cold bath, frigida lavatio ; ſecondly, the 
Vol. L 7 38. where they were anointed with oil; 
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thirdly, the f:igidarium, or cooling room; fourthly, the 
| propmgetum, or entrance of the 


cauflum, or itove ; 


fifthly, the vaulted room for ſweating in, or vapour bath, 


called concemerata ſudatio, or tepidarium; ſixthly, the lace- 


nicum, or dry ſtove; ſeventhly, the hot baths, called callida 
 lawatis. 


As for the baths ſeparate from the 
| have been uſually double, one for men, the other for 


Potter, Archæol. Gr. lib. iv. c. 19. 


lefire, they appear to 


women ; but ſo near, that the ſame furnace heated both. 
The middle part was poſſeſſed by a large baſon, that re- 
ceived water by ſeveral pipes, and was ſurrounded by a 
baluſtrade, behind which there was an area for the recep- 
tion of thoſe who waited to uſe the bath. They were 
vaulted over, and only received light from the top. 

In the Roman beth, the firſt part that appeared was a 
large baſon, called zoxuuCnbea in Greek, and natatio or 
piſcina in Latin. In the middle was the cauftum, 
which had a row of four apartments on each fide, called 
balnearta : theſe were the ſtove, the bath, cold bath, and 
tepttarium. The two ſtoves, called laconicum and tepida- 
rium, were circular and joined together. Their floor was 
hollow and ſuſpended, in order to receive the heat of a 
large furnace, which was communicated to the ſtoves 
through the vacuitics of their floor. This furnace alſo 
heated another room called vaſarium, in which were three 
large braſen veſſels called milliaria, reſpeQively containing 
hot, warm, and cold water; which were ſo diſpoſed, that 
the water might be made to paſs by ſyphons and pipes 
out of one or other of them into the b«1h, in order to ad- 
juſt its temperature. The deſcription is given by Vitruvius. 
At three in the afternoon, which is what Pliny calls hora 
ofava & nona, the Romans all repaired to the baths, either 
the public or the private ones: this was called the S- 
hour, hora balnei, which in winter was at nine, in ſum- 
mer at eight. The public baths were all opened by the 
ſound of a bell, and always at the ſame hour. 

Thoſe who came too late, ſtood a chance for bathing in 
cold water. 

They began with hot water, after which, as the pores 
were now opened, and might give room for too plentiful 
a 1 they thought it neceſſary for their health 
to cloſe them again, either with the cold bath, or at leaſt 
with a ſprinkling of cold water. During the bath, the 
body was ſcraped with a kind of knives, or ſmall ſtrigils, 
ſuch as are ſtill found in the cabinets of the curious. 
After bathing, ſucceeded unction and perfuming, from 
which they went freſh to ſupper. 

The Romans, when they Sand their ſtomachs over- 
charged with meat, went to the bath, as we learn from 
Juvenal, who inveighs againſt thoſe, who having gorged 
themſelves with eating, were forced to go into the baths, 


to give themſelves relief. They found alſo that a bath 


was good to refreſh themſelves after ſome conſiderable fa- 
tigue or travel, as Celſus tells us ; which makes Plautus 
ſay, that all the baths in this world were not ſufficient to 
remove the wearineſs he felt. 

After Pompey's time, the humour of bathing was carried 
to great exceſs, by which many were ruined, ſeveral hav- 
ing brought themſelves to ſuch a pitch, that my good 
not bear food without bathing firſt. The emperor Titus is 
ſaid to have loſt his life hereby. Hence Pliny inveighs ſe- 
verely againſt thoſe phyſicians, who beld, that hot baths 
digeſted the food. The emperor Hadrian firſt laid a re- 
ſtraint on the immoderate humour of bathing, by a public 
edict, prohibiting all perſons to bathe before the eighth hour. 


BaTHs of Agrippa, therme Agrippine, were built of brick, 


but painted in enamel: thoſe of Nero, therme Neronianæ, 
were not only furniſhed with freſh water, but even had 
the ſea brought into them : thoſe of Caracalla were adorn- 
ed with two hundred marble columns, and furniſhed with 
ſixteen hundred ſeats of the ſame matter. Lipſius aſſures 
us they were ſo large, that eighteen hundred perſons 
might conveniently bathe in them at the ſame time. But 
the baths of Diocleſian, therme Diocleſianæ, ſurpaſſed all 
the reſt in magnificence. One hundred and forty thou- 
ſand men were employed many years in, building them. 
Great part of theſe, as well as thoſe of Caracalla, are itil} 
ſtanding ; and, with the vaſt high arches, the beautiful and 
ſtately pillars, the extraordinary plenty of foreign marble, 
the curious vaulting of the roofs, the prodigious number of 
ſpacious apartments, and a thouſand other ornaments, make 
one of the greateſt curioſities of modern Rome. Kennet, 
Rom. Ant. p. ii. lib. i. val and Schott. Itin. Ital. p. 132. 


Barn, in Chemiſtry, ſeveral matters employed to tranſmit 


heat are called baths, but the ſubſtances moſt frequently 
uſed by chemiſts for this purpoſe, are water and ſand. 
When water is employed, it is called BALNEUM marie, 
or WATER bath; which is very much uſed, very conve- 
nient for many operations, and may be employed ſuc- 
ceſsfully for all degrees of heat inferior to that of boiling 
water. See Col. Acad. Part. Etr. tom. vi. p. 377.— 4A 
water, when expoſed to fire in any veſſel from which it 
can evaporate, only receive a determinate degree of 
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heat, which always remains the ſame, when once it has | 


arrived to the boiling heat, it follows, that by the water 
bath, a degree of heat always equal may be tranſmitted 
with certainty. Further, this degree of heat being inca- 
pable of butning, or of communicating an empyreumatic 
quality to matters ſuſceptible of it, the water bath has alſo the 
advantage of not expoſing ſubſtances to this inconvenience. 
When veſſels in which DIiSTILLATIONS and DIGESTIONS 
are made, ate placed in ſand, then a SAND bath is formed. 
This intermediate ſubſtance of ſand is very convenient to 
moderate the too great activity of the naked fire, and to 
tranſmit any degree of heat, trom the weakeſt, to a red 
heat. As this bath is attended with leſs trouble, and re- 
quires leſs apparatus than the water bath, it is much uſed 
in laboratories. Nothing is requiſite for the ſand bath, 
but an earthen or iron veſſel filled with fine ſand, which 
is fitted in to a furnace, and capable of containing the 
cucurbits, retorts, matraſſes, or other veſſels containing 
the matter to be operated upon. 
Ancient chemiſts had all a tincture more or leſs of A- 
CHEMY ; they were therefore much more careful and la- 
borious in their operations, and uſed many different baths, 
in order to apply preciſely the proper degree of heat. 
They uſed the vapour of water, aſhes, dung, the ſub- 
ſtance remaining after the ſqueezing of grapes, and what- 
ever elſe they imagined moſt proper for their purpoſe. 
Hence the names of aſh bath, bath of a horſe's My, dung 
bath, mercurial bath, vapour bath, &c. See Commerc. Phil. 
Techn. 4to. p. 31.—But an intelligent experienced artiſt 
may very well perform all the chemical operations which 
do not require a naked fire, by means of the water and 
and baths; and as they are the moſt convenient, they are 
the only baths now generally uſed. Macquer. 


BaTH is alſo uſed by Chemi/ts, to ſignify the fuſion of me- 


tallic matters in certain operations. In REFINING or 
CUPELLING, for example, the metals are faid to be in 


bath when they are melted. When gold is purified by 


antimony, this ſemi-metal melted is called by ſome, the 
BATH of gold; alchemiſts, who conſider gold as the king 
of metals, call antimony the bath of the king only, becauſe 
in fact gold only can reſiſt the action of antimony. Macquer. 
See BALN RUM. 


Barn, in Fewiſh Antiquity, is alſo the name of a liquid 


meaſure, containing the tenth part of an omer. 

Some diſtinguiſh five kinds of baths ; viz. the greater bath, 
containing 80 pounds of water, or, according to Joſephus, 
1440 Roman ounces; the ſecond bath, containing 100 
ounces; the third, 6643 ounces; the fourth, containing 
25 ounces ; and the fifth, 65 ounces of water. Beverin. 
Synt. de Menſ. p. ii. p. 127. 

Some have eſtimated the ſacred bath at half as much again 
as the common bath; but there is no ſufficient reaſon for 
this diſtinction. Calmet. 


BATH, #nights of the, a military order in England, inſtituted 


by Richard II. who ordained that there ſhould be no 
more than four; however, his ſucceſſor Henry IV. in- 
creaſed them to forty-ſix. Their motto was Tres in un, 
ſignifying the three theological virtues. 

It was the cuſtom to bathe before they received the golden 
ſpurs ; but this was only obſerved at firſt, being after- 
wards gradually dropt: however, it was this occaſioned 
the denomination of nights of the bath. 

The order of night of the bath is ſcarce ever conferred, but 
at the coronation of kings, or the inauguration of a prince 
of Wales, or duke of York. They wear a red ribband 
belt-wiſe; to which is afhxed the badge of the order, viz. 
a ſceptre, roſe, thiſtle, and three imperial crowns joined 
within a circle ; upon which circle is the motto in pure 
gold. Each knight weargg ſilver ſtar of eight points upon 
the left breaſt of his upper garment. | 

Camden and others ſay, Henry IV. was the inſtitutor in 
1399, and upon this occaſion : that prince, being in the 
bath, was told by ſome knight, that two widows came to 
demand juſtice of him; when his majeſty, leaping out of 
the bath, cried, He ought to prefer doing juſtice to his 
ſubjects to the pleaſure of the bath; and thereupon created 
knights of the bath. 

Some authors, howerer, will have the order of the bath to 
have been on foot long before Henry IV. even as early as 
the Saxon times : at leaſt, it is certain, the bath has been 
uſed lony before, in the creation of knights, in France ; 
though there was no order of knights under this name. 
The order of the bath, after remaining many years extinct, 


was revived under 1 I. by a ſolemn creation of 


a great number of kni 


BATH metal, is a preparation of copper with zink, which 


gives a more beautiful colour than the calamine uſed in the 
preparation of the common braſs. See Printe's METAL. 


BaTH Nu, in Jewih Antiquity, a ſpecies of revelation by a 


voice or echo from heaven. 
The word ſignifies in the Hebrew original, daughter voice, 
or daughter bf a voices for it may be interpreted both ways. 


lt ſeems to have been thus called with reſpett to the ora- | 
by | 1 
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cular volce delivered from the mercy-ſeat, wha 
was conſulted by urim and thummim : this latter 
ground and primary voice of revelation; the f. tl 
condary dignity, and inferior to it us the daughter, 
mother. Prideaux Connect. P. ii. k g. p. 462 Othe 
The Jewiſh writers ſpeak of three kind, of . 
among them; the firſt by arim and thummin, wh; * 
tained from the erecting of the tabernacle tw'the by 4 
of the temple; the ſecond by the ſpirit of ay 
which prevailed from the beginning of the Arne 
death of Malachi z the third, the boch tol, or file,” 
which took place when the ſpirit of prophecy wa; — 
ceaſed in Iſrael; and was, ſays Grotius, the ole orad 
which remained during the time of the ſecond tem ö 
God w. Moſes and Aaron, lib. iv. e. 8. Lightfoot, Wat 
tom. i. p. 485. Grot. in John, xii. 28. <a 
Danzius has a differtation on the iniquity and impoty 
of the bath hol; De filia uocis nefanda, divine mula. 
BATHING, the act of uſing or applying a bath; that! 
immerging the body, or part of lt, in water, or — 
fluid. See Barn. 
Bathing, on a religious account, is more properly calle 
Anturiox, or BAPTISM. 
Bathing is a practice of great antiquity. The Greeks, 83 
early as the heroic age, are ſaid to have bathed themſelves 
in the ſea, in rivers, &c. We even find mention in 
Homer of hot baths in the Trojan times; but theſe ſee 
to have been very rare, and only uſed on extraordinary 
occaſions. Athenæus ſpeaks of hot baths as unuſual een 
in his age. In reality, public baths appear to have been 
diſcouraged, and even prohibited, by the ancient Greeks, 
who were contented to waſh themſelves at home in z 
ſort of bathing tubs. Pott, Archæol. tom. ii. lib, iv, e. 19, 
The method of bathing among the ancient Greeks wa, 
by heating water in a large veſſel with three feet, and 
thence pouring it on the head and ſhoulders of the perſon, 
ſeated 3n a tub for that purpoſe, who, at coming out, was 
anointed with oil. Burette, in Hiſt. Acad. Inſcr. tom. i, 
117. 

e 3 were alſo long ere they came into the uſe 
of baths, the very name which, therme, ſhews they 
borrowed it from the Greeks. As the ancient Romans 
were chiefly employed in agriculture, their cuſtom waz, 
every evening, after work, to wafh their arms and legs, 
that they might fit down to ſupper with more 
for it is to de obſerved, the uſe of linen was then un- 
known, and the people of that age went with their arms 
and legs bare, and conſequently expoſed to duſt and filth. 
But this was not all; for every ninth day, when they te- 
paired to the city, either to the nundine, or to attend at 
the aſſemblies of the people, they bathed all over in the 
Tiber, or ſome other river which happened to be neateſt 
them. This ſeems to have been all the bathing known 
till the time of Pompey, when the cuſtom began of 
bathing every day. Mercurial. de Art. Gymn. lib. i. 
c. 10. Mem. Acad. Inſer. tom. ii. p. 414. 

The Celtic nations were not without the uſe of bathing : 
the ancient Germans bathed every day, in winter ia 
warm water, and in ſummer in cold. This is what Tacitus 
ſeems to ſuggeſt, fatim e ſomno— lavantur, ſepius calida, out 
apud guos plurimum hiems occupat. De Mor. Ger. cap. 22. 
athing, among the ancients, made a part of dict, and 
was uſed as familiarly as eating, or ſleep : on which foot- 
ing it ſtill remains among the Turks, where there are 
public baths in every town, and even village. But among 
us, it is become only a part of medicine, and rarely prac- 
tiſed but under the ditection of phyſicians. Great dil 
tinction is now made between thoſe who are fit, and thoſe 
unfit, to. undergo the operation, and many rules and 
preſcriptions given for the more ſucceſsful uſe of it. 
Bathing is either cold, or hot, or warm, ſimple, or mi 
according to the temperature and conditions of the fluids. 
| Bathing in waters too hot, heats and expands the blood 
and humours to exceſs; whence palpitations of the heart 
pains in the head, faintneſs, &c. The miſchief is fil 
reater if the body be full of blood, or turgid with ill juices: 
The waters uſed for bathing are either pure and ſimple, or 
ſuch as abound with heterogeneous parts of different 
kinds. Thoſe fitteſt for medicinal * rg are, the 
pureſt, lighteſt, ſimpleft, and moſt free from all part 
ations of mineral or metallic parts. 
athing is not to be practiſed without great care and pre 
caution, in melancholic, cxdematous, or paralytic ca 
As to the phthifis, authors are divided: ſome a ſolutely 
the uſe of baths for this diſorder; others allow it, pro * 
the water be only of a moderate degree of warmth, — 
body be previouſly prepared by laxatives and rente, 
Different baths have different effects, according to! 1 are 
redients of their waters: thoſe of the vitriolic kin 
aid to fix the morbific matter in arthritic diſorders, © 
render them ſtill more obſtinate. They are alſo leſs prop 
where the body is foul, and the vi/cera weak or f 


being apt to render ſuch patients hydropic. Gul 
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Batbing is found more eſpecially beneficial to thoſe of a 


notious to perſ, 
Cold Sat 

_ Clans for T1 
Phe, the cute 

Hot aching firſt, and then uſing the cold bath immedi- 


w ® Violent pains, hot and cold bathing produce the ſame 
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Sulphureous and aluminous baths are commended againſt | 


al | R 
aroline bath; have chis quality beyond other hot 
_ that they do not ſoften the body, but rather, by 
lon of the copious earthy and aſtringent matter they 
; in, bind ap the parts, ſtrengthen thoſe which are 
weak, block u — pores, and thus produce à contrary 
er hot iprings. ; 
— are peſudicdat to — le of a tender and deli- 
cate habit, where the body is foul, or affected with ſpaſ- 
modic, hypocondriac, of colic diſorders, and in many 
other caſes. They are of uſe where the limbs are to be 
{trengthened, the ligaments and tendons to be gently ex- 
cited to motion, and the body to be dried. 
The uſefulneſs and miſchie vouſneſs of bathing makes a 
complicated conſideration, only to be decided by taking 
the nation, climate, habit, the time of the day, 
the year, diſorder, &c. of the perſon, and the particular 
qualities and ingredients of the water into conſideration. 
In general, hot or warm bathing tends to relax the ſkin, 
promote perſpiration, cleanſe the body, dilute the blood, 
and carry off cuticular ſoulneſſes by the pores. To con- 
ceive the manner of its operation, it is to be obſerved, 
that when the body is plunged in a pure, light, and ſim- 
ple warm water, it muſt neceſſarily undergo the following 


nges: | 
＋ 1 neceſſarily rarifies and expands the blood and 
all the juices, and thus dilates the whole ſyſtem of the 
veſſels ; the conſequence of which is, that the pulſe, or 
contractive ſtroke of the arteries, increaſes ; whence the | 
blood circulates with greater force, and the external parts 
ofthe body become red, and begin to ſweat. 
2. By the gravity of the water, the body, plunged there- 
in, is greatly altered; as its ſurface, in that caſe, ſuſtains 
a violent preſſure, which ſqueezes the blood —_— in 
upon the vier. See BATH. But the additional preſſure 
in common cold bathing is very inconſiderable, and therefore | 
the conttaction of the fibres is principally owing to the | 
ſtimulus of cold. Thus, whilſt the veſſels are compreſſed 
from without, and dilated from within, the inteſtine mo- 
tion of the conſtituent parts of the blood is increaſed, and 
conſequently the viſcid juices are thus diſſolved, obſtruc- | 
tions overcome, and the humours are better fitted to paſs 
through all the ſecretory and excretory ducts. | 
Thence, as by the water's gravity the parts are compreſſed 
from without,” and the blood driven plentifully upon the 
heart, the lungs, the brain, and the larger veſſels, we ſee 
why, if the bath be too hot, it cauſes palpitations of the 
heart, oppreſſions in the viſcera, or ſometimes fainting ; 
and again, why, when the body is foul, or full of bad 
juices, it produces continued fevers, or inveterate inter- 
mittents, if the firſt - paſſages abound with crudities. 
Theſe ill effects are more frequently obſerved from the 
hot ſprings, which have alſo'an I Inns as the 
violent! Foe Caroline ſpring evidently has. 
3. Another change enſues upon the body from the moiſture 
of the bath, which, aſſiſted with a' temperate heat, pro- 
cures a great ſuppleneſs to the ſkin and fibres; infomuch 
that, upon coming out of the water, the whole habit of 
the body ſwells conſiderably, is looſened in its texture, 
and opened in its pores and veſſels; whilſt the blood and 
Juices: have à more free paſſage to the ſurface. Hence it 
is, that if a perſon go ditectly out of the warm bath to 
bed, he preſently begins to ſweat plentifully, which is the 
belt effect that can proceed from bathing, and of great 
ſervice in the cure of diſeaſes. 
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moiſt 'habit, and who have ftore of humours in their veſ- 
ſels and pores, as it colliquates the humours, and pro- 
motes their diſcharge. © | 
the ſummer it ſerves to cleanſe the ſkin from ſweat, 
and keep the pores open 5 in winter, to promote perſpi- 
ration. It is uſed wich good effect in many chronic diſ- 
orders, in atrophies, the ſtone, &c. It is a good palli- 
ative in the c] but uſeleſs in the jaundice, and hurt- 
ful in the aſcites and ſeiatica, and generally to all in a time 
of Plague. By its promoting perſpiration, it becomes 
| ons of a dry pM 
doo faſt ; more ef) ecially to perſons hectically inclined, as 
by means thereof the humours, already too prone to col- 
liquation, are ſtill more reſolved. | 
biny was in high eſteem among the ancient wh 
or the cute of difeaſes, as appears from Strabo, 
* müproerater, and Oribaſius. Whence frequent 
— ans to waſhing in the ſea, and plunging into cold 


ddr in #þ dommon in cold countries. This is 
* 6 
northern maden practice of the Rufhans, and other 


bay! og is ſaid to be good for the scuxvv, at 
confi 


!"continency of urine ; but prove hurtful to cachectic 


aſon of petite, and ſo grows bold. 


tution, as it exliccates | 
| 
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effects, and in the ſame way, in one teſpect, vir. aſſuag- 
ing the pain, by taking off the attention from it. When 
one is much 28 withdrawing the action of the nerves 
correſponding to the affefted 
nerves, or ſome of them violently, another Way, will 
ſeldom fail of giving-eaſe. One pain is often a cure 
for another. Applying garlic to a diſtant part, burning, 
and bliſtering, cure altogether in this way. | 
The efficacy of hot and cold bathing! is acknowledged in 
many caſes. How they act, ſeems à queſtion not yet 
fully decided in the writings of phyſicians. 
BaTninG @ hawk or falcon is, when being weaned from her 
ramage fooleries, and alſo hired, rewarded, and tho- 
roughly reclaimed, ſhe is offered ſome water to bathe 
herſelf in, in a baſon, where ſhe may ſtand up to the 
thighs, chooſing a temperate clear day for that purpoſe. 
By the uſe of barhing the gains Rrength, with a ſharp ap- 


BATHING, among the — and thiopians, denotes 
the day of Chrilt's baptiſm, reputed the 6th of January; 
when, from an opinion of an extraordinary ſanctity in 
the waters on that day, they not only, by ancient cuſtom, 
baptized their catechumens, butwere re-baptized themſelves. 
The water of this day they carry home to keep: and Chry- 
ſoſtom aſſures us, that it had often been known to remain 
ſweet, uncorrupted, for two or three years. Orat. 74. 

BATHING tub, in the Roman baths. There were two kinds 
of bathing tubs, the one fixed, and the other moveable : 
among the latter, ſome were contrived on purpoſe to be 
ſuſpended in the air, whereby, to the pleaſure of bathing, 
was added that of being ſwung or rocked, by the motion 
given to the bathing tub. Burette, in Hiſt. Acad. Inſcript. 
tom. i. p. 123. 

BATHMUS, gabe,, from gan, I move; an appellation 

given to ſuch cavities of bones as receive the prominences 

of other bones into them. 

BATHRUM, a name given by ancient ſurgeons to a kind 

of ſtool or bench proper for the reduction of diſlocated bones. 

This is called gabe *ImToxpz]eroy, or the Hippocrutic /lool, 

Its deſcription and uſe are repreſented atlarge by Sculterus, 

Arm. Chir. p. i. 

BATHYCHRUS colur, in Painting, a term uſed by the 

Greeks to expreſs what the Romans call au/terus color. 

Such a colour was coarſe and dull, and wanted the life 

of the florid colours. See EVANTHI colores. 

BATILLUS, a muſical inſtrument made of metal, in the 

form of a ſtaff, furniſhed with metalline rings, which 

being ſtruck, yielded a kind of harmonical ſounds; uſed 
by the Armenians in their church-ſervice. 

BATIS, in Botany, a name by which Pliny and ſome other 

authors call-the ſea-plant, which we know by the name 

of ſamphire, and eat as a pickle. 

In the Linnæan ſyſtem, it is a genus of the diœcia tetran- 

dria claſs. | 

Baris, in /chthyology; ſee BaTos, and RAIA. 


art, employing many 


' BATISTE, in Commerce, a fine white kind of linen cloth, 


manufactured in Flanders and Picardy. 

There are three kinds of bati/e ; the firſt very thin; the 
ſecond leſs thin; and the third much thicker, called 
Holland batiſte, as coming very near the goodneſs of 
Hollands. 

The chief uſe of batiſſe is for neck-cloths, head-cloths, 
ſurplices, &c. 

BATMAN, a weight in Turky, conſiſting of fix okes. 
Forty of theſe batmans make a camePs load, and amount 
to "tow ſeven hundred and twenty pounds Engliſh 
weight. 

— or battemant, is a weight uſed in Turky and 
Perſia. The Turkiſh batman is of two kinds; the larger 
containing fix okes, or ocquos, at three pounds three 
quarters Paris weight the ocquo; fo that the batman 
amounts to about twenty-two Paris pounds and an half; 
the ſmaller, compoſed likewiſe of fix ocquos, at fifteen 
ounces the ocquo, amounting to five pounds ten ounces. 
The Perſian batman is likewiſe of two kinds : one called 
the king's weight, batman de chahi, or cheray, uſed for 
weighing ie | of the neceſſaries of life, equivalent to 
about twelve pounds and an half Paris weight; the other 
called batman of Tauris, equal to fix pounds four ounces 
Paris or Amſterdam weight. | 

Theſe, at leaſt, are the proportions given by Tavernier. 
Chardin rates the Perſian batmans ſomewhat lower, viz. 
the former at twelve pounds twelve ounces ; and the 
latter at five pounds fourteen ounces. 

BATON, or BaToon, in Heraldry; fee BasTox. 

BATON, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors call the 
true turpentine-tree. : 

BATOONS of St. Paul, BasToNncins &di San Paule, in 
Natural Hiſtory, à name given by ſome of the Italian 

| writers, as Aguſtino Scilla, and others, to the /apides 

Fudaici, or other ſpines of echini. Theſe are found in vaſt 

abundance in the iſland of Malta; and as every thing 


| there is commemorated with ſome title, with St. by 
; E 


BA TOS, in Ichthyolegy, the name given by Ariſtotle, and 
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the end of it, theſe are called baculi Sti Pauli, or St. 
Paul's batoons. | 


all the old writers, to the ſkaite, or flaire. They have 

nerally called the male A Tos, and the female BA Is. 
Fe is a ſpecies of the RA1A, and is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi, 
by the name of the variegated ray, with the middle of the 
back ſmooth, and with one row of ſpines on the tail. 

Albertus calls it the _= and rubus. 

BATRACHIAS lapis, the frog-flone, a name applied by 
different writers to two very different ſubſtances ; ſome 
underſtanding by it lumps of common flint, which have 
accidentally formed themſelves into this figure; and 
others, thoſe pieces of amber which contain either a 
whole frog, -or any part of one. | 

BATRA „among Ancient Naturaliſts, a kind of 

found in Egypt, denominated from its reſemblance 
in colour to a frog. 
The word is formed from gar ec, rana, a frog. 
Pliny ſpeaks of three ſtones under this denomination 3 
unam rane ſimilem colore, alteram ebori (or rather, accord- 
ing to Hardouin's correction, ebeni), tertiam rubentis e 
nigro. D 

he batrachites differed from the modern BUFONITES, 
which does not appear to have been known to the 
ancients. 

BATRACHOMYOMACHIA, battle of the frogs and the 
mice; the title of a burleſque poem, uſually aſcribed to 
Homer. 

| The word comes from the Greek gare xe, frog, laue, 
mouſe, and pax, pugna. 

The ſubje& of the war is the death of Pſycharpax, a 
mouſe, ſon of Toxartes, who, being mounted on the 
back of Phyſignathus, a frog, on a voyage to his palace, 
to which he had been invited, was ſeized with fear when 
he ſaw himſelf in the middle of the pond, ſo that he tum- 
bled off, and was drowned. Phyſignathus being ſuſpect- 
ed to have ſhaken him off with delign, the mice demanded 
ſatisfaction, and unanimouſly declared war againſtthe frogs. 
Stephens, Nunneſius, and other modern authors, take the 
poem not to be Homer's ; but ſeveral of the ancients ſeem 
of another opinion; and Statius, who wrote under Domitian, 

makes no doubt of it. See Fabric. Bibl. Græc. lib. ii. c. 1. < 3. 

BATRACHOSALIS, in {chthyology, a name given by many 
of the Greek authors to the LoPHIvs, or rana piſcatrix 
of authors. X 

BATRACHUS, a ſpecies of the s1LURUs. | 

BATTABLE ground, denotes land lying between England 
and Scotland, heretofore in queſtion to which it be- 
longed, when they were two diſtinct kingdoms. 

The word imports as much as /itigious, or diſputable 
ground; from battre, to beat or fight. 

BATTALIA, an army ranged in order of battle, or ready 

for engagement. 
In this ſenſe, we meet with the depth of a battalia; to 
march in battalia, with the baggage in the middle; to 
break the battalia, &c. In the _—_ baitalia, the 
HASTATI made the front. 

BATTALION, in the Military Art, a little body of in- 
fantry ranged in form of battle, and ready to engage. 
The word comes from battel, an engagement of two armes, 
&c. and that from battualia, the place where two men fight ; 
or from battalia, the exerciſe of people who learn to fight. 

A battalion uſually contains from five to eight hundred 
men, of which one third were formerly pikes in the mid- 
dle, and the other two thirds muſqets poſted on the 
wings: they are now armed with firelocks, ſwords, and 
bayonets. The battalion is divided into thirteen compa- 
nies, one of which is grenadiers, but the number of men 
it conſiſts of is not determined. 
Battalions are uſually drawn up with three men in file, or 
one before another. Some regiments conſiſt but of one 
battalion, which is too few : others more numerous are 
divided into four or five, which are too many. 
M. De Folard decries the modern method of ranging 
battalions ſo ſhallow, which renders them weak, and un- 
able to ſupport each other ; ſo that they are eaſily pene- 
trated or broken: an eſſential fault in the modern tactics. 
The real ſtrength of a corps, according to this author, 
conſiſts in its thickneſs, or the depth of its files, and 
their conneCtion and cloſeneſs. This depth renders the 
flanks almoſt as ſtrong as the front, He adds, that it may 
be laid down as a maxim, that every battalion ranged deep, 
and with a ſmall front, will beat another ſtronger than it- 
ſelf, ranged according tothe uſual method. Polyb. tom. i. p. 7. 
But this opinion of Folard has not been adopted in mo- 
dern practice; and his theory has been vigorouſly attack- 
ed by two French officers in the ſervice of the States- 
General. They admit the ſuperior ſtrength of his co- 
lumn to that of a modern battalion, if the action were to 
be decided with pikes and ſwords z but where fire-arms 
muſt be uſed, M. Folard's column is ſo very ill diſpoſed 
for this purpoſe, that it mult infallibly be deſtroyed. 


BATTALION, round, is that in which. the ſoldiers an 
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in concentric circles. This was much uſed by the 
mans, and called- in orbem. Czfar, in his Comme... 
has given many inſtances of this kind of arrangeniens ® 
BATTALION, ſqware, is that, where the number of m. 
file is equal to the number of men in rank. To my * 
number of men, e. g. 500, into a /quare — 
the neareſt ſquare root of 500, which is in integer; 
and that will give the number of men for rank and 1 
There will be a remainder of 16 men, Who ma — 
po Wh, as — 171 9912 5 
. Fola ews at large, in his De la Cina, 
weakneſs of the Cones battalion. Both - by Full I 
hollow ſquare, according to him, are equally bad. * 
BATTALION, triangular, is a body of troops diſpoſed of 
the form of a triangle z in which the ranks form an with. 
metical progreſſion. 
BATTALION, doubling a, is a motion of the ſoldiers, where. 
by two ranks, or two files, are put into one. 
BATTALION, angle of a; ſee ANGLE. 
BATTALION, fraifing az ſee FraisinG. 
BATTARDEAUX, in Bridge-bwilding ; ſee Corr in-, 
BATTEN, a name which the workmen give to a ſcantlin 
22 * om wm — Re inches broad, — 
about an inch thick; the len ing prett conſiderable 
N ** ; 2 | PREP 
e term is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of doors ; 
are not framed of Born 32 ith di 
pannels, like wainſcot, but are made to appear as if they 
2 — of ew pieces, or batten, bradded on 
e plain board round the edges, and ſometi 
them, and up and down. I ear ar a 
Hence batten doors, or windows, are ſuch as ſeem tohe 
wainſcot ones, but are not. Theſe are ſaid to be either 
2 as the battens are fitted on to one fide, or 
to . 
BAaTTENS of the hatches, in Sea-longuage, are nailed along the 
tarpaulings, and ſerve to keep their edges cloſe down to the 
_— in order to prevent the water which waſhes over the 
eck from penetrating into the lower apartments of 
Fog, 1” 3 Why = 25s vigor. 
BATTERING-rams, in Heraldry, a bearing or coat of arms, 
reſembling the * of the ſame name. 
BATTERING, the attacking. a place, work, or the like, 
with heavy artillery. See BATTERY. 
To BATTER in breach, battre en breche, is to play furiouſly on 
a work, as the angle of a half- moon, in order to demo- 
. liſh and make a gap or BREACH in it. 
In this, they obſerve never to fire a ſingle piece againſt 
the top of the wall; but all towards the bottom: three, 
four, five, or ſix feet from the ground : they alſo fire 
par camarade, all together, till they peiceive the carthfall 
from behind the lining of the rampart. 
BATTERING=Pteces, 2 of battery; ſee Ca xx ox. 
BATTERY, in the Military Art, denotes an eminence caſt 
up, whereon to plant artillery, that it may play to better 
advantage. It conſiſts of an epaulement or breaſt-work, 
of about cight feet high, and eighteen or twenty thick.— 
See Tab. way: fig. 21. u. 33. and fig. 23. 
The word is French, formed of battre, to beat, firili. 
In all batteries, the open ſpace left to put the muzzles of 
the great guns out at, are called mbraſures; and the di- 
tances between the embraſures, merlons, —The guns are 
generally about fifteen or ſixteen feet diſtant from one 
another, that the parapet may be ſtrong, and the gun- 
ners may have room to work, TT 
There are alſo batteries of mortars, the ſame with thoſe of 
cannon, except that they have no embraſures : and the 
ſlope of the breaſt-work is made inwards, contrary t9 
| that of other parapets, having their platforms about f 
feet ſquare, and eight feet —_— 
The battery of a camp is uſually ſurrounded with 2 trench 
and palliſades at the bottom, as alſo with a parapet on 
the top, having as many holes as there are pieces 0! 4. 
tillery, and two redoubts on the wings, or certain p 
of arms, capable of covering the troops, which are p- 
pointed for their defence. See EMBR ASUREs, MAGAZINEG, 
MeRLONs, PARAPET, PLATFORMS, TRENCHES, &c- 
BATTERY, open, is nothing more than a number of canon, 
generally field-pieces, ranged in a row a-brealt of ole 
another, on ſome ſmall natural elevation of the 
or on an artificial bank of about a yard or two higb. 
BATTERY, covered, is when the cannon and * 
covered by a bank made of bruſh-wood, faggot 
earth; of about eighteen or twenty feet thick, and fere 
or eight feet high. | 
'The cannon uſed in ſuch batteries are generally from ne 
to eighteen pounders ; ſometimes twenty-four 
are uſed in them. | 12 laub 
BATTERY, ſunk or buried, is that whoſe platform 1 
or let down into the ground, with trenches 
earth againſt the muzzles of the guns, to 
embraſures. | 
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644. which the French call Batterie en tere, and 

This = * 4 uſed upon the firſt making ap- 
=—_ to beat down the parapet of the place. 

- 155 croſs, are two batteries at a conſiderable diſ- 

BATTER — each other, which 8 one 2 

time, and upon the fame point, forming 

heyy where, what one bullet ſhakes, the other 


heats dow hich the whole length 
Barreny 4, enfilade reed * * 8 


of 2 ſtrait line, a " p - | 
echarpe, is that which plays obliquely. 
— 4 revers, or — battery, is one that plays 
on the back of any place; and being placed on an emi- 
into it. 
N or par camerade, or cameretta, is when ſe- 
= eral guns play at the ſame time upon one place. 
BATTERY enrouage,1s that uſed todiſmount the enemy's cannon. 
BATTERY d ricochet, is adapted to the method of ricochet 
fring, firſt invented and ractiſed by Vauban, at the 
of Aeth, in 1697: the guns are loaded with ſmall 
charges, and are elevated, ſo as to fire over the parapet; 
and the ſhot is hereby made to roll along the oppoſite 
rt. This method of firing with guns has fince been 
lied to mortars and howitzes with great ſucceſs. 
BarTERY coffer, is that where the ſides of the wall and 
merlons only are formed of faſcines, and all the cavities 
or included ſpaces 82. with earth. 
RY, gabion; tee GABIONS. 
— in Low, denotes an act that tends to the breach 
of the peace of the realm, by unlawfully ſtriking, beat- 
ing, or offering other violence to — & ; 
Battery is frequently confounded with aſſault, though in 
law they are different offences ; for that, in the treſpaſs 
for aſſault and battery, one may be found guilty of the 
ofault, yet convicted of the battery: there may therefore be 
afault without battery; but battery always implies an aſſault. 
A perſon guilty of battery againſt a clergyman, 1s liable to 
three kinds of proſecution for the ſame offence : an in- 
dictment for breach of peace, a civil action for damages, 
and a ſuit in the eccleſiaſtical court. 
BATTERY is ſometimes uſed in ſpeaking of the fabric of 
metalline utenſils. 
In this ſenſe, battery-works include pots, ſaucepans, ket- 
tles, and the like veſſels, which, though caſt at ficſt, are 
to be afterwards hammered or beaten into form. 
Some make battery for the kitchen, batterie de cuiſine, com- 
prehend all utenfils for the ſervice of the kitchen, whether 
of iron, braſs, copper, or other matters. Others take 
the term in a narrower ſenſe, and reſtrain it to utenſils of 
braſs or copper. 
A ſociety for the mineral and battery-work of England 
was incorporated by queen Elizabeth. 
BaTTERY, in Electricity, is a combination of coated ſur- 
faces of glaſs, ſo connected together, that they e og 
charged at once, and diſcharged by a common conductor. 
Mr. Gralath, a German electriclan, was the firſt who 
contrived to increaſe the ſhock, by charging ſeveral phials 
at the ſame time. Dr. Franklin, after he had analyſed 
the Leyden phial, and found that it loſt at one ſurface 
the cleric re. which it received at the other, conſtructed 
a battery conſiſting of eleven panes of large ſaſh-glaſs, 
coated on each fide, and connected in ſuch a manner, 
that the whole might be charged together, and with the 
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giving ſides into contact with one wire, and all the re- 
ceiving ſides with another, he contrived to unite the 
force of all the plates, and to diſcharge them at once. 
But the moſt complete battery that has yet been conſtruct- 
ed, is deſcribed by Dr. Prieſtley, of which he ſays, that 
after long uſe he ſees no reaſon for wiſhing the leaſt alter- 
ation in any part of it. This battery (ſee Plate of Electri- 
city, fig. 1. conſiſts of 64 jars, each 10 inches long, and 
22 inches in diameter, coated within 1 inch of the top; 
and contains in the whole 32 ſquare feet. The wire of 
each jar has a piece of very ſmall wire twiſted about the 
lower end of it, to touch the inſide coating in ſeveral 
places; and it is put through a pretty large piece of cork, 
within the jar, to prevent any part of it from touchin 
the fide, which would tend to promote a ſpontaneous di 
charge. Each wire is turned round, ſo as to make a hole 
b the upper end; and through theſe holes a E thick 
* rod with knobs paſſes, one rod ſerving for one row 
ot the jars. The communication between theſe rods is 
Pe by laying over them all a thick chain. When part 
. ar No the battery is uſed, the chain is laid over as many 
Aus s will furniſh the required number of rows of jars. 
* bottom of the box, in which the jars ſtand, is cover- 
paſſe Ay plate of tin, and a bent wire touching the plate 
1 3 tnrouph the box, and appears on the outſide, To 
the 2 any conductor deſigned to communicate with 
— de of the battery is faſtened, as the ſmall wire in 
brafs gure, and the diſcharge is made by brin mg the 
ell A 


knob 
Vo A Ne "4 of the knobs of the battery. 
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ſame labour as one ſingle pane; and by bringing all the 
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BATTEURS 4˙ rade, 


BATTLE, an action which pa 


BAT 


very great force is required, the quantity of c6ated ſurface 

may be increaſed, or two or more batteries may be uſed. 

Franklin's Exp. and Obſ. ed. 1769. p. 28. rieſtleyꝰ 

Hiſt. Ke. of Electricity, ed. 1775: vol. ii. p. 99. 

couts, or horſemen ſent out be- 

fore, and on the wings of an army, two or three miles, 

to make diſcoveries; of which they are to give an ac- 
count to the 


1 
BATTIFOLIUM, or BArriror kun, a kind of tower or 


defence, frequently mentioned by Latin hiſtorians of the 
middle a It ſeems to have been of wood, and to have 
been erected on ſudden and hafty occaſions, 

es between two atmies 
ranged in order of battle, and who engage in a country 
ſufhciently open for them to encounter in front, and at 
the ſame time; or, at leaſt, for the greater part of the 
line to engage, while the remainder remains in ſight, by 
reaſon of ſome difficulty, which hinders it from enterin 
ſo readily into action, with a front equal to that which 
2 be oppoſed to it by the enemy. | 
Other great actions, though generally of a longer dura- 
tion, and even frequently attended with greater ſlaughter, 
are only called fights, by the French combats. Feuq. 
Mem. c. 80. | 
A battle loſt, almoſt always draws with it the loſs of the 
artillery of the army, and frequently alſo that of the bag- 
page: conſequently, as the army beaten cannot again 
ook the enemy in the face till it have repaired thoſe loſſes, 
it is forced to leave the enemy a long time maſter of the 
country, and at liberty to execute all its ſchemes.— 
Whereas a great fight loſt is rarely attended with a loſs 
of all the artillery, and ſcarce ever of the baggage, be- 
cauſe the two armies not meeting in front, they can 
only have ſuffered in the part that has been engaged. 
Feuq. loc. cit. 
An ingenious modern author remarks, that it is not, uſu- 
ally, the real loſs ſuſtained in a battle (that is, of ſome 
thouſands of men) that proves ſo fatal to a ſtate ; but it 
is the imaginary loſs, and diſcouragement, which deprives 
it of the uſe of thoſe very powers which fortune had left 
it. Conſid. ſur les Cauſ. de la Grand. des Rom. c. iv. 

39. 

DR up an army for BATTLE, is called embattelling ; the 
rules and method for which are furniſhed by the ſcience 
called by the ancients tactics. 

BATTLE, order of, the diſpoſition of the ſquadrons and bat- 
talions of an army in one or more lines, according to the 
conditions of the ground, either in order to engage the 
enemy, or to be reviewed by the general. 

BATTLE, field of, the ground on which the two armies engage. 
The Greeks notified the places of their battles and victo- 
ries by adding the word N＋n; whence Nicodemia, Nico- 

lis, 'Theflalonica, &c. The ancient Britons did the 
ike, by adding the word Mais; whence Maiſſeveth, 
Malmaiſbury, &c. The Engliſh by the word field. 
The Romans had their particular days, called præliares 
dies, wherein alone it was lawful to join battle; and others 
wherein it was unlawful, called dies atri. 
The Athenians, by the ancient laws of their country, 
were not to draw out their forces for battle till after the 
ſeventh day of the month. And Lucian relates of the 
Lacedzmonians, that, by the laws of Lycurgus, they 
were not to fight before full moon. Among the Ger- 
mans, it was reputed an impiety to ſight in the wane of 
the moon; and Cæſar tells us, that Arioviſtus was beaten 
by him, becauſe, contrary to the laws of his country, 
he had fought when the moon was in her wane. The 
German ſoldiers were intimidated with the apprehenſion, 
and afforded Cæſar an eaſy my acie commiſſa impeditos 
religione hoſte uvicit. De Bell. Gall. lib. ii. 
It is well known that Jeruſalem was taken by Pompey in 
an attack on the ſabbath-day, when, by the Jewith ſu- 
perſtitious notions, they were not allowed to fight, or 
even defend themſelves. Dion. lib. vii. 
The Romans did not carry their ſuperſtition ſo far; their 
atri dies were only obſerved in reſpect of attacking : no 
day was too holy for them to defend themſelves in. 
Macrob. Saturn. lib. i. c. 16, 
Among the ancients, we find frequent inſtances of battles 
in the night: it was by the moon-light that Pompey beat 
Mithridates, and Scipio, Aſdrubal andSyphax. Flor. lib. iii. 

BATTLE array, denotes the order in which an army is 
drawn up at a review, or for engagement; more fre- 
quently called /ine of battle. | 

BATTLE, pitched or ſet, that wherein both armies have room 
and time to range themſelves in good order. 

The firſt pitched battle, of which we have any diſtinct ac- 
count, is that between Crœſus and Cyrus, deſcribed by 
Xenophon, concerning which we have a diſſertation by 
M. Freret, wherein ſeveral points of the ancient tactics 
are well explained. Cyropæd. lib. vi. and vii. Mem. 


Acad. Inſcr, tom. ix. p. 209. 
i = war, ao TH pitched or ſet battles : — 
chie 
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thief view of the great commanders of late days is rather | 


to harraſs or Farve the enemy by frequent alarms, cutting 

off his proviſions, carrying off his baggage, ſeizing his 

poſts, &c. than to join iſſue with him, and put the whole 

on the event of one day; a battle generally deciding the 

fate of a campaign, ſometimes of a whole war. Hence it 

is a rule, never to venture a | ary battle, unleſs either 
ou fight to advantage, or be forced to it. 

Foinin or giving battle ſhould always be by deſign : a 
eneral ſhould never ſuffer himſelf to be forced to fight. 
eaſons for giving battle are, ſuperiority in the number 

or quality of ap neceſſity of putting a ſpeedy end to 

the war; different views or intereſts of the commanders 
of the enemy's army; their negligence in encamping or 
marching z neceſſity of relieving a place beſieged; the 
diſpoſition of an army, which muſt be ruined, unleſs 
prevented by the ſucceſs of a batile ; the certainty of ſuc- 
cours coming to the enemy, which will render him ſupe- 
riorz ſome preceding advantage, which, though not deciſive, 
has given the enemy a conſiderable check. For ayoiding 
it the reaſons are, having leſs to hope for from a victory, 
than to fear from a defeat; expe ing further ſuccours, 
or the junction of a ſeparate corps; finding the enemy 
advantageouſly poſted, or a proſpeCt of diſſipating his 
army by temporizing and avoiding battle. Means for 
execution are, to form the order of battle fuitable to the 
quantity and quality of the forces whereof the - army is 
dares and the ground wherein it is expected to find 
the enemy; diſtributing the poſts to the general officers ; 
giving copies of the order of battle to all thoſe who have 
command in it; diſtributing a ſuſſicient number of charges 
to the men, and having freſh munition and arms ready 
behind thoſe who have a long fire to ſuſtain ; letting the 
army have time to reſt and refreſh themſelves before the 
battle; being ſufficiently provided with medicines and 
ſurgeons z being abſolutely free from the incumbrance of 
the heavy baggage; inſpiring the army with the deſire of 
fighting, hopes of victory, and promiſes of plunder ;z and 
not negleAing the advantages of wind and ſun. The 
ſtratagem of the Arabs deſerves mention. They uſed to 
turn looſe a number of camels loaden with ſand and duſt- 

bags full of holes to the windward of the enemy, who b 

this means were; covered and ſuffocated with a cloud of 

duſt. Vid. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 219. p. 137. 

On the day of battle, the means of execution are, taking the 

advantages of the ground, obſerving the order of battle before 

concerted, changing it where found neceſſary, and giving 
notice thereof to thoſe concerned; diſtributing the artillery 
in the line according to the ground; watching for all ad- 
vantages to be taken, by opening and ſtrengthening the 
wings; giving the word before marching to the enemy; 
taking care to obſerve the right and left, and the diſtance 
between the lines: if the army march in front, to make 
frequent halts, to give time for the line to recover its order, 
and to the artillery to fire and load again; above all, for- 
bidding the ſoldiers from firing, to receive the encmies fire, 
and not to charge till aſter drawing their fre from them, 


is a capital point; it being certain, that when troops, 


who have parted with their fire, ſee others advance, aud 
going to pour in their fire upon them, they will immedi- 
ately give way. But when both ſides purſue the ſame 
maxim, the beſt expedient ſeems to be, to march up 


cloſe to the enemy, before they give their fire, and having 


fired, toprevent the enemy from giving theirs, by falling upon 
them with the bayonets on the muzzle of the muſkets the 
inſtant you have Ered, which may be done under cover of 
the ſmoke, before they can perceive it. Bland's Milit. 
Diſcip. c. ix. art. 2. 

If che army, by its march, cannot come at the enemy in 
front, it muſt approach in a ſuſſicient number of columns 
to be in order of battle, out of diſtance of being charged 
in columns. Ihe artillery is ſtill to accompany the belt 
line in the order wherein it was firſt diſtributed, if the 
ground will allow, and the reſt of the army to follow 
this motion, ſtill obſerving the diſtance between the two 
lines as at firſt appointed, to prevent confuſion. If the 
victory continue to declare in his favour, and he has the 
good fortune to overthrew the ſecond line, more care 
ſtill is to be taken to prevent the troops from ſeparating, 
leſt they be charged and put into diſorder by the firſt line 
of the enemy, who may have rallied behind their ſecond 
line. The routed troops mull {till be purſued in a body, 
and in lines, No battalion ought ever to advance before 
the line in purſuit, for fear of being flanked, till the dif- 
order be general: afterwards, the number of thoſe de- 
tached for the purſuit is to be increaſed, without ever 
ſuffering a man to quit his flag without being command- 
ed. On this occaſion, the general is to make uſe of the 
reſerve:l body, and of freſli troops, who have not en- 
gaged, to purſue the enemy, to prevent their rallying, 
and to take priſoners, which the troops mult never be 
ſuffered to meddle with 2 the battle, not ſo much as 
to look on the plunder of the ſield, till the victory be abſo- 

1 


| As to the velites, and, in later times, the al 


lutely aſſured, and the enemy ſo broken, 


ſineſs of the general is to prevent a total rout. 


BATTLE was alſo formerly uſed for a body of forces drawn 


BaTTLE, depth of the, is the extent of a file, or 


BAT 


diſtance, that there is no danger of his . Tg 
the bodies detached to purſue them : after whith & on 
the reſt of the day, the victorious troops may beg 
to reap the plunder of the field of battle, If the I va 
give way, or be put into diſorder by the enemy, th ine 
talions are to retire through the intervals leit ber . 
thoſe of the ſecond line, behind which they * Ween 
and rally. Great care is to be here taken by th, 2 
that, inſtead of retiring through the intervals, dern, 
not run directly into the battalions, and a4 0 
them off with them, or put them into ſuch Conf. 
that the enemy be upon them before they have 3 
to repair the diſorder. 2 * 
On the firſt line's giving way, the ſecond 
up briſkly to their lief, and X. the ain + t 
have time to repair the diſorder, which the action and of 
purſuit muſt of courſe have thrown them into; by a; 
which, they may eaſily retrieve what is loſt, 441.8 
and render uſeleſs the enemy's firſt line, which had — 
conſiderably weakened and diſordered by the former 
tack, This is the more eaſy to be effected, as the — 
my's firſt fire is ſpent, which is that which does 00 
execution; the other, from the great hurry of Loadin 
being of little conſequence, in compariſon with the fr 
The great miſchief is, that the ſecond line ſeeing the fi 
give way, are uſually ſtruck with a panic, which . 

es the enemy; ſo that by the time they approach neat 
they either betake themlelres to flight, or make bu z 
faint reſiſtance. | | 
In caſe fortune declare on the enemy's ſide, the great hy. 
is capꝛ- 
city and experience are to ſhew him the moment which 
precedes the loſs of a battle, that he may take the neceſſa 


. 


precautions to diminiſh the diforder of a flight, either by 


the vigorous effort of a body of troops unſhattered, in order 
to give time for the reſt torally, and thus ſecure a retreat; 
or by ſeizing ſome poſt behind, whither he may retire 
with ſafety ; or a defile, behind which he may rally and 
re-aſſemble his ſcattered troops. As the loſs of the field 
of battle frequently carries with it that of the baggage and 
artillery, he is to remain no longer in this firſt place than 
while he can re-aſſemble his army; after which he is to 
lead it into ſome ſecure camp, — he may recover bis 
loſſes, ſend for freſh cannon, troops, &c. If the loſs be 
conſiderable enough to hazard ſome conſiderable town, he 
is to throw into it the beſt of his infantry left, and en- 
deavour ftill to keep the field with the cavalry, to hartals 
the enemy, in caſe he attempts a ſiege; or to oblige him 
to keep the army together, and prevent his dividing into 
Greml bodies, if his deſign be only to penetrate farther, 
and ravage the country. Bland. 

The ancients never joined battle without much ceremony 
and preparation; as taking auguries, offering facrihices, 
haranguing the ſoldiers, giving the word, or a teſſers, &c. 
The ſignals of battle were ſounding the claſſaum, or ge- 
neral charge, and diſplaying a peculiar flag, called oy 
Plutarch a purple robe. To which may be added, ſinging 
pæans, raiſing military ſhouts, and the like. 


up in order of battle. ; 

This amounts to the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
BATTALION. 

In this ſenſe, we meet with the length or depth of the 
battle ; the front, rear, and flanks of the battle. 


B 
B 
R 
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BATTLE, length of the, is the number of men in a rank, ot 


the ſpace from the left flank to the right flank. 
the number 
of men from the front to the rear. * 
A Roman legion, ranged in order of battle, confited 
baſlari, placed in the front; of principes, who were F 
old experienced ſoldiers, placed behind the former; - 
of triarii, heavy-armed with large bucklers, n ho 
principes. The haftati were ranked cloſe z the ranks of ue 
principes were much opener, ſo that the could 4 
Halali; and thoſe of the triarii opener ſtill, inſomuc Nin 
they could receive both the principes and the Ha u. 
them, without any diſorder, and ſtill facing the * 
When therefore the haſtati found themſelves rr e x 
ſtand the enemy's charge, they retired gently WP” 
principes, where joining with them, they ply 
combat. If theſe found themſelves too weak to rally 
the enemy, both retired among the triaru, 3 more 
ing, they formed a new corps, and charged * * 
vigour than ever. If theſe failed, the bartie was 700 ie 
Romans had no further reſource. Macchiar- 
Guer. lib. iii. c. 1. bod of it 
The moderns are unacquainted with this men” © 
ſerting or embatteling one company into anotie! 8 
out which, the former cannot be well ſuccourr . 
fended, and their places taken by others; n! 
thing the Romans practiſed with great exactneſs. 


cher and 
linger 


25 


F. 


BAT 


were not drawn up in this regular manner, 

fingers, 25 of either before 2 front of the haſlati, or 
2 — up and down among the void ſpaces of the 
1 1 or ſometimes laced in two bodies in the wings. 
1 always began the combat, ſkirmiſhing in flying 

with the foremoſt troops of the enemy. If _y 

re repulſed, which was uſually the caſe, they fell bac 
to the anks of the army, or retired again in the rear. 
When they retired, the ha/tati advanced to the charge. 
As tothe cavalry, it was poſted at the two corners of the 
army, like the wings on a body, and fought ſometimes 
on ot, ſometimes on horſeback. The auxiliary forces 
compoſed the two ints of the battle, and covered the 
whole body of the Romans. | 
Other leſs uſual forms of battle among the Romans were, 
the cuneus, or wedge 3 globus, or round form; forfex, or 
pair of ſheers; turris, or an oblong ſquare figure; ſerra, 
or ſaw. Kennet. Rom. Ant. Not. p. ii. lib. iv. 
The Greeks were inferior to the Romans in marſhalling 
their armies for battle, as they drew up their whole 
amp in a front, and truſted the ſucceſs of the da 
to a ſingle force. Pott. Archzol. tom. ii. lib. in. 


They had three forms of battle for the horſe, viz. the 
ſquare, the wedge, and the rhombus, or diamond form. 
The firſt held beſt for the defenſive; the two latter for 
the offenſive: the wedge being preferred as bringing 
moſt hands to fight. lian. Tact. c. 18. | 

BaTTLE, in a Naval Senſe, denotes an engagement between 
two fleets, ſquadrons, or even ſingle ſhips. 

'This is more frequently diſtinguiſhed by the name of ſea- 
fight. 

0 late times, fleets are ranged in line of battle, like land 
armies, and fight much after the ſame order; to the ex- 
pediency of which, ſome objections may be made. 

The ancients had divers forms of ſea-battles ; as the half- 
moon, circle, and forceps. In all theſe, not only the 
ſhips engaged each other, and by their beaks and prows, 
and ſometimes their ſterns, endeavoured to daſh in pieces, 
or overſet and fink each other, but the ſoldiers alſo-an- 
noyed the enemy with darts and ſlings, and, on their 
nearer approach, with ſwords and ſpears, boarding each 
other by aying bridges between the ſhips. 

By way of preparation, they took down their ſails, and 
lowered their maſts, and ſecured whatever might expoſe 
them to the wind, chooſing rather to be governed by 
their oars. 

It is obſervable, that the ancient and uſual way of fight- 
ing in our fleets was board and board, yard-arm and yard- 
arm, through and through; and not at a diſtance in a 
line or half-moon, as is now done: which practice our 
old ſailors ſay they were ſtrangers to. For this reaſon our 
guns are ſhorter, and of larger bore, than thoſe of the 
French, which are adapted to the method of fighting in 
line of battle; as being longer, and carrying farther. So 
that we engage with them in this way at a diſadvantage. 
It has been often found that their balls will fly over our 
ſhips, before ours can reach them by a mile. Dennis 
Eff. on Navy, ſect. 2.—See SIGNAL. 

BaTTLE, line of; ſee LINE. 

BATTLE, ſquare; ſee Square BATTALION, 

BATTLE, attainder by ; fee ATTAINDER. 

BATTLE, in Middle Age IWriters, properly denotes a com- 
bat or duel decreed by order of a court of juſtice, for the 
cecifion of a cauſe, where otherwiſe ſuſſicient proof could 
not be had. See Jupicium Dei, OrDear, and Pur- 
GATION, 

It was anciently allowed of in our law, and may {till be 
demanded at the election of the appellee (particular caſes 
on excepted), where the defendant in appeal of murder 
or nay, may fight with the appellant, and make proof 

. y whether he be culpable or innocent of the crime. 
2 lib. xiv. c. 1. If the appellee be ſo far vanquiſh- 
* - it he cannot or will not fight any longer, he may be 
= ged to be hanged immediately: but if he can main- 

a the fight until the ſtars appear, he ſhall have judg- 


ment to be quit of the appeal. 2 Hawk. P. C. 426. 
. wager of battle may ſtill be demanded by the 


; defendant in a writ of right. Blackſtone's 
8 vol. iii. p. 337. vol. iv. p- 340, &c. See 


Barrie royal, 


three, f in Cack-fighting, denotes a fight between 


ve, or ſeven cocks all together; ſo as that the 
Lo. vatch ſtands longeſt gets the day. . 

vox ah The battle ax was wignall called ſecuris 

— auſe firſt introduced into England by the 

calle in 7 being adopted in theſe countries, we find it 

the Eagüc ter writers, ſecuris Angla, and ſecuris Scotica, 

| enrich] and Scottiſh axes. The grandees wore them 

with 


of that K: gold, and beſet with pearls. They were 
— bipennes, and have ſince generally de- 


— 


albards or partiſans, though we find them 
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ſtill retained, under their old denomination, by the band 
of gentlemen penſioners. Du-Cange. | 
BATTLEMENTS,- in the Military Art, indentures; of 
notches on the top of a wall, parapet, or other building, 
in form of embraſures, for the ſake of looking through 
them, &c. much affected in the old fortification. 
BATTOLOGY, from BafJos; battus, babbler, and ey, 
1 ſpeak; in Grammar, a multiplying of words. without 
occaſion, or a needleſs and ſepirliucus repetition of the 
ſame words, or things: 


BATTOON, or BaToox; ſee BAS TOY. | 

BATTORY, a name given by the Hans Towns to their ma- 
gazines or faCtories abroad. | 
The chief of theſe battories are thoſe at Archangel, No- 
vogrod, Berghem, Liſbon, Venice, and Antwerp. 

BAT TUS, an order of penitents at Avignon, and in Pro- 
vence, whoſe piety carries them to exerciſe ſevere diſci- 
pline upon themſelves, both in public and private. 

BATTUTA, in the /talian Mufic, the motion of the hand 

or foot in keeping or beating time. 
Among Italian muſicians, we frequently find the words, 
a battuta, which import, in meaſure, or beating each time 
equally. This uſually occurs after what they call recita- 
tivo, which is rather declaiming than ſinging, and in 
which little or no meaſure 1s — Favery A batuta, then, 
denotes, that they are to begin again to mark or beat the 
time equally. : OTIS: 

BATUDA, a method of fiſhing mentioned in ſome 177d4l: 
Age Writers, wherein the fiſh are driven by beating the 
water with poles, till flocking into one place, they are the 
ſooner caught. 

BATZ, or BaTzew, a copper coin mixed with ſome ſilver, 
and current at different rates, according to the quantity of 
alloy, in many parts of Germany and Bwitzerland. 

B. AV. See CHARACTER. | 

BAUDEKIN, BaLtoicum, and BaLDAKIiNUM, in our O4 
Writers, is uſed for cloth of baudekin, or gold; or tiſſue, 
upon which figures in ſilk, &c. were embroidered. But 
ſome writers account it only cloth of filk. 

BAUGE, a drugget manufaQtured in Burgundy, with 
thread, ſpun thick, and coarſe wool. 

BAUHINTA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants of 

the decandria monogynia claſs, ſo called from the two 
Bauhines, famous for their botanical writings : mountain 
ebony. The characters are theſe : the flower is compoſed 
of five petals; and hath ten /amina. The oblong germen 
ſits upon the foot-ſtalk, which afterward becomes a long 
taper pod, incloſing a row of roundiſh compretled ſeeds. 
T here are ten ſpecies. 
All theſe plants are natives of the warm countries, and 
will not thrive in England, unleſs kept in a warm ſtove. 
They are propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be procured 
from the countries where they grow naturally, for they 
do not naturally perſect their ſeeds in England. 

BAVINS, in War, bruſh faggots, made with the bruſh at 
length. See FAsCINEs. | 

BAUM, meliſſa, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia ęymno- 
ſpermia claſs of plants. The characters are theſe : the 
flower is of the lip kind, having a cylindrical tube, the 
chaps gaping, the upper lips erect, forked, and indented 
at the end. The under lip is trifid ; it hath four awl- 
ſhaped famina, two of which are as long as the petal, the 
others but half ſo long. It hath a quadrifid germen, which 
afterward turns to four naked ſceds, fitting in the empale- 
ment. There are eight ſpecies, 

The common baum grows naturally on the mountains near 
Geneva, and in ſome parts of Italy; but is cultivated 
here in gardens as a medicinal and culinary herb, It has 
a perennial root, the ſtalks are ſquare, branching, and it 
rides from two to three feet high, garniſhed with leaves 
ſet by pairs, indented about the edges, the lower ones 
ſtanding upon ſomewhat longiſh foot-ſtalks. The flowers 
grow in looſe bunches at the wings of the ſtalk in whorls, 
ſtanding upon ſingle foot-ſtalks : they are of the lip kind; 
the upper lip ſtands erect, and is forked ; the under lip 
is divided into three parts: the middle one is roundiſh, 
and indented at the top. The flowers are white, and the 

whole plant has a pleaſant ſcent ſomewhat like lemons. 
This plant is eafily propagated by parting the root; for 
which the beſt time is in October, that the off-ſers may 
have time to get root before the froſts come on. They 
ſhould be planted two feet aſunder in beds of common 
garden earth, in which they will ſoon ſpread and meet 
together. The only culture required is to keep the 
lants clean from weeds, and to cut off the decayed italks 

in autumn, ſtirring the ground between them. 

Baum is greatly eſteemed among the common people, as 
good in diſorders of the head and ſtomach ; but is leſs 
regarded in the ſhops. It is however reputed good in 
hypochondriac and hyſteric diſorders, and by outward ap- 
plication to eaſe the ſtinging of bees and waſps. It is 
moſt cogveniently taken by way of infuſion, like tea; and 
the green herb, contrary to the general rule in m__ to 
other 
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dcher plants, is much better than the dry. The only offi- 


BAY 


cinal preparation of baum is the fimple water. 
Hoffman has contrived a proceſs for the obtaining the 
virtues of this plant, which affords its principles better 
than any other, and gives two medicines to the phyſi- 
cian, unknown before, but of great value. 
This method might be purſued with the ſame ſucceſs in 
other caſes, and many plants, not ſufficiently eſteemed at 
reſent, might thus afford uſeful preparations. 
He took a large quantity of the leaves of baum, freſh 
icked from the ſtalks, and filling a glaſs veſſel more than 
half full with them, fixing the ſtopper carefully in, he 
put the veſſel into a dung-hill, where he let it remain 
three months. At the end of this time he took it out, 
and found the whole reduced to a kind of pultice. This 
being diſtilled in a retort, yielded firſt an empyreumatic 
liquor, but afterwards, when the fire was increaſed, a 
black and ſtinking oil came over, in form of thin lamine, 
ſpreading itſelf over the ſurface of the liquor. There re- 
mained at the bottom of the retort a black and burnt 
maſs, reſembling a coal, which, being thrown on burn- 
ing charcoal, had very much the ſmell of the common 
tobacco. 
In this firſt diſtillation no volatile ſalt appeared, but the 
empyreumatic liquor being examined, was found very 
ſharp and acrid on the tongue, and of a ſharp and pungent 
ſmell. Spirit of vitriol being mixed with it, it afforded 
no efferveſcence ; but on the mixing it with ſpirit of 
hartſhorn, ſpirit of urine, or the like, a ſmall ebullition 
always was produced, though it laſted but a few mo- 
ments. 
This liquor, rectiſied by a ſecond diſtillation, affords the 
volatile ſalt of baum, which is a fine white and pellucid 
ſubſtance, adhering to the neck of the glaſs, in form of 
fine white and ſtriated cryſtal ; and a yellow ztherial oil, 
of a very penetrating ſmell, and ſharp taſte, becomes ſe- 
— 1 the ſame rectification. Theſe are both found 
to be very great medicines, the ſalt as a ſudorific, and 
the oil as a high cordial, a carminative, and a deob- 
ſtruent. 
Of the ENS PRIMUM of baum, we meet with high com- 
mendations in Mr. Boyle. 
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In the how m — ſituated an oval germen; and 4... 

two globular glands, ſtanding upon ver I's 

fixed to the baſe of the — The —— q bor kklb, 

oval berry with one cell, incloſing one ſeed of the c. 

form. They are all propagated by ſowing the | lane 

by laying down the tender bratvedea, whic * - 
in one year's time, and may then be — "oat 
beds for a year or two, or even placed at once wh = 

are to remain. They muſt be trained up | N 

tying them to ſtakes, and their under-ſhoots 9 

to make them advance in height. Theſe trees are bb 

to — on the warm ſides of hills, where they Proper 

ſheltered from the north and north-eaſt winds. . 4 
ſituations, the bay-tree will ſometimes indeed loſe 2 
verdure in ſevere winters, and appear dead, and N 
trees have on this occaſion been dug up and — 
this is a raſh and very wrong practice; for uſual bu 
they are ſuffered to remain, they ſhoot freely a 8 
after another ſeaſon are found as lively as ever, 2 

Alexandria Bax; fee BUTCHER's broom. Chery Bay { 
LAauREL,—Dwarf Bay; ſee SpurGE lng 
Bay; ſee MyrTLE.—Loblolly Bay; fee Goknony 
Plum Bay; ſee Guatava.—Roſe Bay; ſee Fun 
DER,—dStweet flowering Bay ; fee Laurel-leaved Ty. 
tree. 

Bay, in Geography, denotes a little gulph; or ana 
ſea, ſtretching up into the land; bein larger — 
dle within, ag at its entrance, which is called the 
mouth of the bay. 

Bay likewiſe ſignifies a pen, or pond-head, made up a prez 
height, to any. in ſtore of water for driving the whee!; 
of a forge or furnace of an iron-mill, by the ſtream thy 
comes thence through a paſſage, or flood-gate, called the 
pen-flock. 

Bar, among Huntſmen. Deer, 8c. are ſaid to bay, or ly 
at bay, when, after being hard run, they turn head again 
the hounds. 

Bay, among Farmers, is that part of the barn where the 
mow is placed. 

Bay colour, denotes a kind of red inclining to cheſnut, chief 
uſed in ſpeaking of horſes. 

In this ſenſe, the word bay is formed from the Latin 


Shrubby Baum ; ſee MoLucca. branch : fo that badius or bay properly denotes color pheni. 
Turky Baum; ſee DRAGON's head. ceus. Hence alſo, among the ancients, thoſe now called 
BAVOSA, in /chthyology, a name given by the Italians to a] bey horſes, were denominated equi palmati. 


| | 0 | Baſtard Baum ; ſee MELITT1S. Laus, or badius, and that from the Greek Ba;S, a puln- 
| 


BAURAC, an ancient name for nitre, but in ſome places 


ſal gem, mixed with earth and other impurities, it is al- 


227. 
BAW D, a perſon who keeps a place of proſtitution, or 


BAWLING, 8 is ſpoke of the dogs, when 


BAY, laurus, in Botany, a genus of the enneandria monogynia 


ſpecies of the ray fiſh, called by the modern authors /evi- 
raia, and rata oxyrynchus, and by the earlier authors, raja 
bos, bos marinus, and leioraia. l: is diſtinguiſhed by Ar- 
tedi by the name of the variegated ray, with ten prickly 
tubercules on the middle of the back. See Polis. 


uſed in a reſtrained ſenſe, as not ſignifying every thing 
that was called by that name, but only one of two different 
ſalts that were confuſedly called nitre. 

The Arabians give the name baurach to tincar or tincal, 
which when refined is called BoRAx, but when it is 
rough, in little cryſtalline maſſes like the ſmall cryſtals of 


ways diſtinguiſhed by the name of TINCaL. Neumann, 


makes a trade of debauching women, and procuring or 
conducting criminal intrigues. 
Some think the word is derived from the old French 
baude, bold or impudent ; though Verſtegan has a conjec- 
ture which would carry it higher, viz. from bathe, an- 
ciently written bade. 
In which ſenſe, bawd originally imported no more than 
bath-holder, as if bagnios had anciently been the chief 
ſcenes of ſuch proſtitution. 
55 Romans had _ male as well as female bawds; the 
ormer denominated /enones and proagegi, among us pan- 
ders; the latter, lene. FOI ke aug 
By a law of Conſtantine, bawds were to be puniſhed by 
uring melted lead down their throats. 

y the common law of England, a perſon may be indicted 
for keeping a bawdy-houſe, and puniſhed by fine and 
impriſonment : and haunters of bawdy-houſes bound to 
their good behaviour. 

But it does not appear that the offence of being a bawd is 
indictable; though that of keeping a bawdy-houſe is. 
See STEWS. 
they are too buſy before they find the ſcent good. 

claſs. Its characters are theſe : it is male and female in 
different 1 3 but the male flowers have no empale- 
ment. ey have nine /flamina, which are ſhorter than 


the petal, ſtanding by threes, terminated by ſlender ſum- 
mits. The female flowers have no empalements ; they 
| have one petal, which is cut into fix ſegments at the top. 
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We have divers ſorts and degrees of bays; as a light by, 
a dappled bay, &c. 

All bay horſes are ſaid to have black manes, which diſtin= 
guiſh them from ſorrels, which have red or white 
manes. 

Bay is one of the beſt colours, and bay horſes are com- 
monly good. 

Bay, in Building, denotes any kind of opening in walls; 
as a door, window, or even chimney. 

Bay d mirroir, in the Manege, the ſame as DAPPLE buy. 

Bay ſalt; ſee SALT. 

Bay windows, are the ſame with what we otherwiſe call 
bow windows. 

Bay yarn, is a denomination ſometimes uſed promiſcuoully 
with woollen yarn. 10 and 11 W. III. c. 10. 5 C. I. 
c. 21. See YARN, &c. | 

BAYARD, or Ba1asD, in ſome Old I/riters, is an appel 
lative for a horſe. 

Hence the phraſes, blind bayard, bayard's watering, daher. 
green, &c. 
BAYONET, a ſhort broad dagger, made lancet-faſhion, 
and having, inſtead of an hilt, an iron handle and ring, 
fix it to the end of a muſquet, ſo as not to hinder its fing 

or charging. 

Bayonets are of great ſervice to the dragoons and fulileers 
after they have ſpent all their powder and ball. ; 
This inſtrument is alſo uſed in hunting the boar or beat; 
— which purpoſe it is made larger than for the militar 
uſe. 

The origin of the word is unknown; probably it = 
from the city Bayonne, where this weapon 15 faid to 03 
been firſt employed; or perhaps from its being 17 
by ſome engineer of that place. auf 

BAYS, in Commerce, a kind of coarſe, open, woollen an 
having a long knap; ſometimes frized on one ſide, 
ſometimes not frized, according to the uſes it is intens 
for. 

This ſtuff is without wale, being wrought o 
two treddles, like flannel.— The manufactu Cal 
very conſiderable in England, particularly about — 
ter; and in Flanders, j vn Lifle and Tourna, "hed 
Formerly the French, as well as Italians, were — 
with bays from England; but of late the French e 
have undertaken to counterfeit them, and ſet up m. ally 1 
tures of their own; and that with ſucceſs; eſpec! 
Niſmes, Montpellier, &c. The 


na loom with 
re of bays _ 
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The export of bays is very conſiderable to Spain, Portu- 


Their chief uſe is for the religious, and 


1, and Italy. 


"fy oe in the army: the looking-glaſs makers alſo 
ty 5 4 behind . to preſerve the tin or 
— öckllrer; and the caſe-makers to line their caſes. 

= The breadth of bays is commonly a yard and half, yard 
[0 and three quarters, or two yards; by forty-two to forty- 
= eight in length : thoſe of a yard an three quarters are 
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r for the Spaniſh trade. 
Wr in Commerce, ſine ſpun cotton, which 
comes from Jeruſalem, whence it is alſo called Jeruſalem 
BAZAR, or Ba$AR, a denomination among the Turks 
and Perſians, given to a kind of exchanges, or places 
where their fineſt ſtuffs and other wares were ſold. 
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ity . 
ſe are alſo called beze/lins. 
tw 1 Sid bazar ſeems of Arabic origin, where it de- 
6 if notes ſale, or exchange of goods. 


Some of the eaſtern bazars are open, like the market- 
places in Europe, and ſerve for the ſame uſes, more 
particularly for the ſale of the more bulky and leſs valu- 
able commodities. Others are covered with lofty ciel- 
ings, or even domes pierced to give light; and it is in 
theſe the jewellers, goldſmiths, and other dealers in 
the richer wares, have their ſhops. 
The bazar or maidan of Iſpahan is one of the fineſt places 
in all Perſia, and even ſurpaſſes all the exchanges in 
Europe; yet, notwithſtanding its magnificence, it is ex- 
celled by the bazar of 'Tauris, which is the largeſt that 
is known, having ſeveral times held thirty thouſand men 
ranged in order of battle. 
At Conſtantinople, there is the old and the new bazar, 
which are large, ſquare buildings, covered with domes, 
and ſuſtained by arches and pilaſters z the former 
chiefly for arms, Labs, and the like; the latter for 
oldſmiths, jewellers, furriers, and all fort of manu- 
— A 
B\ZGENDGES, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſub- 
ſtance uſed by the Turks, and other eaſtern nations, in 
their ſcarlet-dying : they mix it for this purpoſe with 
cochineal and tartar, the proportions being two ounces 
of the bazgendzes to one ounce of cochineal. 
The bazgendges ſeem to be no other than the horns of 
the turpentine tree in the eaſtern parts of the world; 
and it is not only in Syria that they are found, but China 
alſo affords them. Many things of this kind were ſent 
over to Mr. Geoffroy at Paris from China, as the ſub- 
ſtances uſed in the ſcarlet dying of that country, and 
they all proved wholly the — with the Syrian and 
Turkiſh bazgendges, and with the common turpentine 
horns. 'The lentiſk or maſtic tree is alſo frequently 
found producing many horns of a like kind with theſe, 
and of the ſame origin, all being owing to the pucerons, 
which make their way into the leaves, to breed their 
young there. Reaumur's Hiſt. of Inſects, vol. vi. p. 37. 
BAZOCHE, or Basocne, a royal kind of juriſdiction 
- exerciſed among the clerks of the palais, or courts of 
Juſtice at Paris, 
t is adminiſtered in the name and by the authority of 
the king of Bazoche, roy de la Baxoche, by virtue of an 
ancient grant of the kings of France. The elder among 
the clerks are the officers; and he who preſides is the 
chancellor, 
This court only takes cognizance of cauſes among the 
clerks, or between clerks and artificers for goods bought, 
or work done. The freedoms they took with private 
characters in their inquiſitions and remonſtrances, has 
occaſioned ſeveral arrets to reſtrain their power, and pro- 
hibit their holdin pleas without leave. 
A collection of 1 — ordonnances, regulations, mo- 
numents, and prerogatives of the kingdom of Bazache, 
1 were publiſhed at Paris in 1654, Svo. 

DELLIUM, ge, an aromatic gum, brought from 

the Levant, of ſome uſe, both as a medicine, and a 
erfume. | 
K he word is ſuppoſed to have been formed of the He- 
rev 952. bedollach, which the Engliſh tranſlators 
2 by the appellation bdel/zum. It is alſo written 

elltum, bedella, ptellium, petalium, megalium, and 


telinum. 


4 


op 1s much uncertainty concerning both the plant 
in r place of its production, which is N to be 
1 rica. We find mention of the name both among 
Nr naturaliſts, and in Scripture; but it 1s 
rm whether any of theſe be the ſame with the mo- 
lets as As for the Scripture bdellium, we know ve 
rags Moſes deſcribes manna as of the colour of 
it is 1 and Joſephus explains the pallage, by fayin 
thae "a gum of a tree reſembling the olive tree; an 
far 1 manna wherewith the Jews were fed in the de- 
aide NN this drug. But Scaliger and others ſet 
the %% „Ablication, and own, they do not know what 
0 . Ne 36. in Scripture is. 
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The gum of this name among the moderns is ſomewhat 
bitteriſh to the taſte, looks tranſparent when broken; 
and if rubbed, ſeems a fattiſh ſubſtance: 
It is thought to facilitate digeſtion, to diſcuſs and pro- 
mote perſpiration, and to be good in coughs, and many 
diſorders of the breaſt ; but its chief uſe now in compoſi- 
tion is in diſcutient plaſters, cerates, and unguents; in 
which it is much commended for reducing of ruptures, 
and ſoftening any indurations of the nervous parts; 
Juncker. Lemery. 
The prlulz de bdellin majores, deſcribed by Mefſue, are 
uſed by ſome againſt the piles and exceſſes of the menſes. 
Hermannus allo praiſes the oil of bdellium againſt ob- 
ſtructions of the womb. Fumigations of the fame gum, 
fuffitus ex bdellio, received by the anus, are alſo ordered 
by ſome to ſtop immoderate fluxes of the hæmorrhoids. 
It is one of the weakeſt deobſtruent gums, and is now 
rarely uſed. From one ounce of this gum reſin, may 
be extracted by water ſix drams and two ſcruples z or by 
ſpirit, two drams. 

BEACON, a $1GNAL forthe better ſecuring the kingdom 
from foreign invaſions. | 
On certain eminent places of the country are placed long 
poles erect, whereon are faſtened pitch-barrels to be 
fired by night, and ſmoke made- by day, to give notice, 
in a few hours, to the whole kingdom, of an approach- 
ing invaſion.— Theſe are commonly called beacons ; 
whence allo comes beaconage. 

BEACONS are alſo marks and ſigns for the fea; creed on 
the coaſts by the maſters, &c. of Trinity-houſe, who 
are impowered to do this by act of parliament, 8 El. c. 13. 
If any perſon ſhall deſtroy or remove any ſea-mark, he 
ſhall forfeit. 100/. and in caſe of inability to pay it, be 
ipſe facto outlawed. 

BEACONAGE, money paid towards the maintenance of 
a beacon. 

The word is derived from the Saxon beacrman, to nod, or 
ſhew by a ſign : hence alſo the word beckon. 

BEAD, in Architecture, denotes a round moulding, carved 

in ſhort emboſſments, like beads in necklaces. 
Sometimes alſo an aſtragal is carved bead-faſhion. 
There are alſo a ſort of beads plain, frequently ſet on the 
edge of each faſcia of an architrave ; ſometimes alſo on 
the lining-board of a door- caſe; and on the upper end of 
ſkirting- boards. 

Be ab, in Aſaying, the ſmall lump or maſs of pure metal 
ſeparated from the ſcoriæ, and teen diſtinct and pure in 
the middle of the coppel while in the fire. 


Thus, in ſeparating filver from its ore by means of 


lead, the filver remains in form of a bead, when the lead, 
that had before aſſiſted in the operation, is all reduced to 
ſcorie. In this proceſs, the bead of ſilver muſt be taken 
out of the coppel as ſoon as it is ſeen pure and fine, leſt 
growing cold, it ſhould be conglutinated to the coppel 
or litharge. This bead, when rightly made, is always 
porous underneath. Cramer. 

Bzaps are more particularly uſed among us for a ſort of 
glafs necklace, made in imitation of the colour and figure 
of pearl. 

BEAbs are alſo uſed in ſpeaking of thoſe glaſs globules 

vended to the ſavages on the coaſts of Africa; thus de- 
nominated, becauſe they are ſtrung together for the con- 
venience of traffic. 
The common black glaſs of which Sead are made for 
necklaces, &c. is coloured with manganeſe only ; one 
part of manganeſe is ſuffcient to give a black colour to 
near twenty of glaſs. Lewis's Comm. Phil. p. 422. 

Beaps, in a religious ſenſe; ſee CHAPLET. 

BEAD roll, among the Romiſh prieſts, a liſt or catalogue 
of ſuch perſons, for the reſt of whoſe ſouls they are 
obliged to rehearſe a certain number of prayers, &c. 
which are told by means of their beads. 

BEAD makers, called by the French paterneſtriers, are thoſe 
* in the making, ſtringing, and ſelling of 

ads. 


At Paris there are three companies of paterneſtriers, or 
bead makers; one who make them of glaſs or cryſtal; 
another in wood and horn; and the third in amber, 
coral, jet, &c. 

BEAD proof, or bubble proof, terms uſed by our diſtillers, to 
expreſs that ſort of PROOF of the ſtandard ſtrength of 
ſpirituous liquors, which conſiſts in their having, when 
ſhaken in a phial, or poured from on high into a glaſs, a 
crown of bubbles, which ſtand on the ſurface ſome time 
after. This is eſteemed a proof that the ſpirit conſiſts 
of equal parts of rectified ſpirits and phlegm. 

This is a fallacious rule as to the degree of ſtrength in 
the liquor; becauſe any thing that will increaſe the te- 
nacity of the ſpirit, will give it this proof, though it be 
under the due ftrength. Our malt diſtillers ſpoil the 
reater part of their goods, by leaving too much of the 
Rinking oil of the malt in their ſpirit, in order to give it 
this proof, when ſomewhat under the ſtandard — 
5 P ut 
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But this is a great deceit on the purchaſers of malt ſpi- 
rits, as they have them by this means not only weaker 
than they ought to be, but ſtinking with an oil, which 
they are not eaſily cleared of afterwards. | 
On the other hand, the dealers in brandy, who uſually 
have the art of ſophiſticating it to a great nicety, are in 
the right when they buy it by the ſtrongeſt bead proof, as 
the d mark of the beſt; for being a proof of the 
brandy containing a large quanti of its oil, it is, at 
the ſame time, a token of its high flavour, and of its 
being capable of bearing a very large addition of the 
common fpirits of our own produce, without betraying 
their flavour, or loſing its own. | 
We value the French brandy for the quantity of this eſ- 
ſential oil of the grape which it contains, and that with 
good reaſon; as it is with us N uſed for drinking 
as an agreeably flavoured cordial; but the French them- 
ſelves; when they want it for any curious purpoſes, are 
as careful in the rectifications of it, and take as much 
ains to clear it from this oil, as we do to free our malt 
pirit from that nauſeous and fœtid oil, which it ori- 
ginaly contains. 

o judgment can be formed of brandies by the bead proof 
as to their mixed or adulterated, or their pure ſtate, 
further than that they are likely to be moſt pure, when 
they have the greateſt proportion of this oil, in regard to 
mixtures of other ſpirits. There are many occaſions 
where we want ſpirit, merely as ſpirit, and where any 
oil, whether ſweet or ſtinking, muſt be equally im- 
proper. Shaw's Eſſ. on Diſtillery. 

BEAD tree, azederach, or melia, in Decay, a genus of the 
decandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the 
flower has five ſpear-ſhaped petals which ſpread open, 
and a cylindrical nectarium of one leaf, indented at the 
brim in ten parts. It has ten ſmall famna inſerted in 
the top of the nedbarium; with a conical germen, which 
turns to a ſoft globular fruit, —— a roundiſh nut, 
having five rough furrows, and five cells, each contain- 
ing one oblong ſeed. There are two ſpecies. 

BEADLE, or Beper, Beers, ſignifies a meſſenger 
or apparitor of a court, who cites men to appear and an- 
ſwer in the court to what is alleged againſt them. 

BeaDL# is alſo uſed for an officer in univerſities, whoſe 

place it is to walk before the maſters at all public pro- 
ceſlions, &c. with a mace. 
Spelman, Voſſius, and Somner derive beadle from the 
Saxon bidel, a public crier; in which ſenſe biſhops, in 
ſome ancient Saxon manuſcripts, are called beadles of 
God, Dei bedelli.— The tranſlator of the Saxon New 
Teſtament renders est by bydele; and the word is 
uſed in the ſame ſenſe in the laws of Scotland. 

BEAGLES, a ſmall ſort of hounds or hunting dogs. 

Beagles are of divers kinds; as the ſouthern beagle, ſome- 
thing leſs and ſhorter, but thicker than the deep-mouthed 
hound ; the fleet northern, or cat beagle, ſmall, and of a 
finer ſhape than the ſouthern, and a harder runner. 
From the two, by croſling the ftrains, is bred a third 
ſort, held preferable to either. 
To theſe may be added a ſtill ſmaller ſort of Beagles, 
ſcarce bigger than lap-dogs, which make pretty diverſion 
in hunting the coney, or even ſmall hare in dry weather ; 
but otherwiſe unſerviceable, by reaſon of their ſize. 

BEAK, ro/trum, in Ornithology, the bill of a bird; from 
the form and ſtructure of which, Linnzus divides this 
whole family or general claſs of animals, into fax or- 
ders. See BirD, and ORNITHOLOGY. 

Be Ak, in Architecture, a little fillet left on the edge of a 
larmier, which forms a canal, and makes a kind of pen- 
dant chin; anſwering to what Vitruvius calls the mentum. 

BEAK, or BEAK-bead of a ſhip, is that part without the 
ſhip, before the forecaſtle, which is alleged to the ſtem, 
and is ſupported by the main knee : this is uſually carved 

and painted, and, beſides its uſe, makes the becoming 
part, or grace of a ſhip. ' 
The beak was anciently made of wood; but fortified 
with braſs, and faſtened to the prow, ſerving to annoy 
the enemy's veſſels. Its invention is attributed to Piſzus, 
an Italian. "The firſt beaks were made long and high; 
but afterwards a Corinthian, named Ariſto, contrived to 
make them ſhort and ſtrong, and placed ſo low, as to 
pierce the enemy's veſſels under water. By the help of 
theſe, great havock was made by the Syracuſians in the 
Athenian fleet. Pott. Archzol. lib. iii. c. 17. 

BEAK was alſo uſed for one of the ancient battalias, or 
forms of ranging an army for battle, particularly uſed by 
the Macedonians. 

BEAK is alſo applied to the flender crooked prominences of 
divers bodies, bearing ſome analogy or reſemblance to 
the beaks of birds. | 
In this ſenſe we meet with b-aks of ſhoes, ro/ira calceorum, 
for long peaked toes, in uſe of old. Du-Cange. 

Among Carriers, beak denotes a little horſe-ſhoe, turned 
up, and faſtened in upon the fore-part of the hoof, | 
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Its uſe is to keep the ſhoes faſt, and not 1; 
ſtruck off by the horſe, when by 1 5 * 
being much diſturbed with the flies in hot — % 
ſtamps his feet violently on the ground, » be 
BEAKED, becqui, in Heraldry, is uſed when the 
bill of a fowl is of a different tincture from the bod 
In this caſe, they ſay beated and membered of 2 
7 1 75 Gade boch 2 
AKING, in Cock-fighting, expreſſes the fight; 
birds with their bills, — holding wick (Ha of ber 
ſtriking with the heels. 1 and 
BEAM, in Architecture, the largeſt piece of wood; 
building; being laid acroſs the walls, and ſervins 
ſupport the principal rafters of the roof. * 
No houſe has leſs than two of theſe beams, viz. one 
each head: into theſe the girders of the garret flows 
alſo framedz and, if the building be of timber, 4. 
teazle-tenons of the poſts. CO 
The proportions of beams near London are fixed by fta. 
tute, as follows: a beam fifteen feet long mult be To 
inches on one fide its ſquare, and five on the other; if 
it be ſixteen feet long, one fide mult be eight inches the 
other fix : if ſeventeen feet long, one ſide muſt be ten 
inches, the other fix : in the country they uſually make 
them ſtronger. Sir H. Wotton adviſes theſe to be of the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt durable timber. 
Some of the beſt authors have conſidered the force or 
ſtrength of beams, and brought their reſiſtance to a pre. 
ciſe calculation; particularly M. Varignon, and MN, 
Parent; the ſyſtem of the latter is as follows. 
When, in a beam breaking parallel to its baſe, which is 
ſuppoſed to be a parallelogram, two plans of fibres 
which were before contiguous, are ſeparated, there is 
nothing to be conſidered in thoſe fibres, but their num- 
ber, bigneſs, tenſion before they broke, and the lever 
by which they act; all theſe together make the ſtrength 
or reſiſtance of the beam to be broke. 
4 then another beam of the ſame wood, where the 
baſe is likewiſe a parallelogram, and of any bigneſs, 
with regard to the other, at pleaſure; the height or 
thickneſs of each of theſe when laid horizontal, being 
divided into an indefinite number of equal parts, and 
their breadth into the ſame number, in each of their 
baſes will be found an equal number of little quadrangu- 
lar cells, proportional to the baſes whereof they are 
parts. —Theſe then will repreſent little baſes, or, which 
is the ſame thing, the thickneſſes of the fibres to be ſc- 
parated for the fracture of each beam : and, ſince the 
number of cells is equal in each, the ratio of the baſes 
of both beams will be that of the reſiſtance of their fibres, 
both with regard to number and thickneſs. 
Now. the two beams being ſuppoſed of the ſame wood, 
the fibres moſt remote from the points of ſupport, which 
are thoſe which break the firſt, muſt be equally ſtretched 
when they break. Thus the fibres, v. gr. of the tenth 
diviſion, are equally ſtretched in each caſe, when the 
firſt breaks ; and in whatever proportion the tenſion be 
ſuppoſed, it will ſtill be the ſame in both caſes ; ſo that 
the doctrine is entirely free, and unembarraſſed with 
any phyſical ſyſtem. 
Laſtly, it is evident, the levers whereby the fibres of the 
two beams act, are repreſented by the height or depth ot 
their baſes; and, of conſequence, the whole reſiſtance 
of each beam, is the product of its baſe by its height; of, 
which is the ſame thing, it is the ſquare of the height 
multiplied by the breadth : which holds, not only in 
caſe of 9 — but alſo of elliptic baſes. 
Hence, if the baſes of two beams be equal, though both 
their heights and breadths be unequal, their reſiſtance 
will be as their heights alone; and, by conſequence, one 
and the ſame beam laid on the ſmalleſt fide of its baſe, vi! 
reſiſt more than when laid flat, in proportion as the firſt. 
ſituation gives it a greater height than the ſecond: and 
thus an' elliptic baſe will reſiſt more, when laid on 18 
eateſt axis, than when on its ſmalleſt. 
ince, in beams equally long, it is the baſes that deter- 
mine the proportion of their weights or ſolidities; a 
ſince, their baſes being equal, their heights may be dil. 
ferent z two beams of the ſame weight may have reGit- 
ances differing to infinity : thus, if in the one the height 
of the baſe be conceived infinitely great, and the bread 
infinitely ſmall, while in the other the dimenſions of ! 
baſe are infinite; the reſiſtance of the firſt will be — 
nitely greater than that of the ſecond, though thet! — 
dity and weight be the ſame. If therefore all required in 
architecture were to have beams capable of ſupports 
vaſt loads, and at the ſame time to be of the leaſt welg 
ſible, it is plain they muſt be cut thin as lath5 
aid edgewiſe, the 
If the baſes of two b-ams be ſuppoſed unequal, 0 he 
ſum of the ſides of the two baſes equal, v. 7 if they 5 
either 12 and 12, or 11 and 13, or 10 and 14, Kc. 
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to be laid ws, ak, purſuing the ſeries, it will 


ge, 


9 that in the of 12 and 12, the reſiſtance will 
de 1728, 


ſolidity or weight 144 and that in the 
— 3 the Naktanee will be 529, and the 
Sogn the firſt therefore, which is ſquare, will 


ne *han half the ſtrength of the laſt, with regard to 
is weight marks, that the common practice of 
Benet 2 of trees as ſquare as poſſible, is ill 
cating | he hence takes occaſion to determine geo- 
huſban 11 5 what dimenſions the baſe of a beam to be cut 
” fins pro ſed, ſhall have, in order to its being 
22 teſt poſſible ſtrength; or, which is the fame 
of the — baſe being given, he determines the 
— l leof the greateſt reſiſtance that can be inſcribed ; 
— finds that the ſides muſt be nearly as 7 to 5, which 
: with obſervation. 
bene the length of the beams has been ſuppoſed equal; 
il it be unequal, the baſes will reſiſt ſo much the leſs, as 
longer. 
S a be added, that a beam ſuſtained at each 
end, breaking by a weight ſuſpended from its middle, 
Joes not only break at the middle, but alſo at each ex- 
- treme; or, if it does not actually break there, at leaſt 
immediately before the moment of the fracture, which 
is that of the equilibrium between the reſiſtance and the 
weight, its fibres are as much ſtretched at the extremes, 
as in the middle. — 80 that, of the weight ſuſtained by 
the middle, there is but one third part which acts at the 
middle, to make the fracture; the other two only acting 
to induce a fracture in the two extremes. 2 
A beam may either be ſuppoſed loaden only with its own 
weight, or with other foreign weights applied at any 
diſtance, or elſe only with thoſe foreign weights. Since, 
2ccording to M. Parent, the weight of a beam is not or- 
dinarily above + part of the load given it to ſuſtain, it 
is evident, that in conſidering ſeveral weights, they muſt 
all be reduced by the common rules to one common 
re of pravity. ; 
if een has calculated tables of the weights that will 
be ſuſtained by the middle, in beams of various baſes and 
lengths, fitted at each end into walls, on a ſuppoſition 
that a piece of oak of an inch ſquare, and a foot long, 
retained horizontally by the two extremes, will ſuſtain 
151b. in its middle before it breaks, which it is found 
by experience it will. Mem. Acad. R. Scien. an. 1708. 
Bram of a PLOUGH, a name given by our farmers to the 
great timber of the plough, into which all the other 
rts of the plough-tail are infixed. a 
This is uſually made of afh, and is ſtraight, and eight 
feet long in the common plough : but, in the four- 
coultered PLOUGH, it is ten feet long, and its upper 
part arched. The head of this hem lies on the pillow of 
the PLOUGH, and is raiſed higher, or ſunk lower, as 
that pillow is elevated or depreſſed by being flipped 
along the crow-ſtaves. Near the middle, it has an 
iron collar, which receives the tow-chain from the box, 
and the bridle-chain from the ſtake or gallows of the 
lough is fixed into it a little below the collar. Some 
inches below this, there is a hole, which lets through 
the coulter ; and below that, there are two other ſmall 
ones, through which the heads of the retches paſs. 
Theſe are the irons which ſupport the ſheat, and with it 
the ſhare, Farther backward till is a large perforation, 


that, very near the extremity, is another hole, through 
which the piece called the hinder-ſheat paſſes. 
Beams of a ſhip, are the large, main, croſs timbers, 

ſtretching from fide to fide, which hold the ſides of a 
ſhip from falling together, and which alſo ſupport the 
decks and orlops of the sir. 

e main beam is that next the main maſt; and from it 
they are reckoned by f, ſecond, and third beam. The 
rone beam of all is called the midſhip beam. See Tab. 
bid. fig. 2. u. 36. 45. 61. 28. 91. 87. | 
re are uſually twenty-four beams on the lower deck of 
a ſhip of 74 guns, and to the other decks additional ones 
in proportion, as the ſhip lengthens above. 

the BEAM, in Sea-language, denotes any diſtance from 

the ſhip on a line with the beams, or at right angles with 

ſhi keel, Any object that lies eaſt or weſt, when the 

4 northward, is ſaid to be on the ſtarboard or 
rd beam. 

2 — the Br An, ſignifies an arch of the horizon com 

2 a the line of the beam, and that point of 
On 2 which ſhe ſtems. 

tip *ather Beam, ſignifies on the weather fide of the 
Comber | 


Bra Brau; fee Caxnenbeam. 


of an anchor; ſee ANCHOR, 
— a balance, is that piece of iron or wood, ſome- 
iger toward the middle than at the ends, where 


are holes through which run the ropes or ſtrings 


through which the body of the ſheat paſſes; and behind 


—c 


which hold the ſcales : the beam is divided into two equal 
parts, by a needle placed over it perpendiculatly: and 
the centre of motion muſt be placed a little above the 
centre of gravity, that the beam may reſt exactly in an 
horizontal poſition. See BALANCE. 

Beam, or roller, among . Weavers, is a long and thick 
wooden cylinder placed lengthways on the gan of 
the loom of thoſe who work with the ſhuttle. The 
threads of the warp, of linen or woollen cloth; ſerges, 
or other woollen ſtuffs, are rolled upon the beam, and 
enrolled as the work goes on. That cylinder on which 
the ſtuff is rolled as it is weaved, is alſo called the beam 
or roller, and is placed on the fore-part of the loom. 

Brau, in Heraldry, is uſed to expreſs the main horn of a 
hart or buck. 

Beam, among Hunters, denotes the main ſtem of a deer's 
head, or that part which bears the antlers, royals, and 
tops; the little ſtreaks wherein are called circles. 

Bx ax is alſo uſed for a fiery meteor in the ſhape of a pil- 
lar; and for a ray of the ſun. 

BEAM compaſſe:; ſee Compassts. | 

Be AM feathers, in Falconry, the longeſt feathers of a hawk's 


wing. 

Br am filling, in Building, the filling up the vacant ſpace 
between the raiſing plate and roof, with ſtones, or 
bricks, laid between the rafters on the raiſing plate, and 
plaſtered on with loam ; this is frequent where the gar- 
rets are not pargeted, or plaſtered. 

Beam fi, in {chthyzlogy, a ſea monſter like a pike; a 
dreadful enemy to mankind, ſeiſing like a blood-hound, 
and never letting go if he gets faſt hold. The teeth of 
this fiſh are ſaid to be ſo venomous, that unleſs an anti- 
dote be immediately applied, the leaſt touch of them is 
mortal, 

BEAM tree; ſee SERVICE tree, 

BEAN, faba, in Botany. Linnzus comprehends this ge- 
nus of plants under vicia. The characters are theſe : the 
flower is of the butterfly kind ; the ſtandard is large, 
oval, and indented at the end; it hath two oblong erect 
wings, which incloſe the keel being much longer. The 
keel is ſhort, ſwelling, and cloſely covers the parts of 

eneration : the nine lamina are in three parts, and one 
ſtands ſeparate. At the bottom is ſituated an oblong 
compreſſed germen, which afterward becomes a long 
compreſſed leathery pod, having one cell, filled with 
compreſſed kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 

We — four ſorts of beans commonly ſowed in our gar- 
dens. 1. The ſmall Liſbon or Maragan.. 2. The Spa- 
niſh. 3. The Sandwich. And, 4. The Windſor beans. 
The firſt and ſecond ſorts are to be planted in October 
and November, under warm walls and hedges, where 
if they ſtand through the winter, they produce beans 
early in the ſpring. They may alſo be raiſed very cloſe 
in beds, and covered with hoops and mats in the win- 
ter, and in ſpring planted out; but there is ſome hazard 
in the tranſplanting, and they will be a fortnight or more 
later than thoſe which have ſtood the winter abroad, 
The Liſbon bean is preferred to the Spaniſh z and the 
curious ought to have freſh ſeed every two years from 
abroad, for they are apt to degenerate, though not in 
goodneſs, t in their earlineſs. 

The Spanith and Windſor beans are not to be planted till 
aſter Chriſtmas z but eſpecially the Windſor, which are 
ſubject, more than any other kind, to be hurt by the 
cold. Theſe beans ſhould have an open ground, and be 
planted at the diſtance of three feet and an half row from 
row, and five or ſix inches from one another in the rows. 
The Sandwich beans are hardier than the Windſor, and 
may be planted to come in between the early crops and 
them ; and though not much regarded at preſent, they 
are a very good bean. | 
The firſt plantation of Windſor beans ſhould be made in 
the middle of January; and after that, a new plantation 
ſhould be made every three weeks till the middle of May, 
that there may be a ſucceſſion of crops. 
The Toker bean comes about the ſame time with the 
Sandwich, and is a great bearer; therefore it is now 
much planted. The white and black bloſſom beans are 
alſo much eſteemed ; but, unleſs their ſeeds are preſerved 
with care, are apt to degenerate. Miller. 
There is ſcarce any plant, whoſe ſeed ſo well ſerves the 
rpoſe of the inquirer into the nature and ſtructute of 
eeds in general, as the bean. b a 
Trials have not long ſince been made in France to raiſe 
rden beans in open fields, on the principles of the new 
— i and the reſult ſufficiently indicated, that 
| with proper care large crops might be raiſed in this way. 
The medicinal'and dietetic qualities of beans are ſaid tv 
be nutritive, but flatulent : the pods yield a water held 
| againſt the gripes in children. Some have uſed 
the horſe-bean as a ſuccedaneum to coffee, which in 


rinciples it much reſembles ; only that it contains but 
balf the quantity of oil. Mr. Boyle has ſeveral — 
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ments of beans treated pneumatically, to fhew the great | 
plenty of air they afibrd, on which their flatulency 
depends. The expanſion of beans in growing, the ſame 
author found ſo conſiderable, that it would raiſe a plug 
clogged with above an hundred pounds weight. Boyle's 
Works abr. tom. i. p. 285. tom. ii. b. 615, &c. 
Beans, with proper management, make one of the fineſt 
of all baits 5 fiſh. The method of preparing them for 
this purpoſe is this: take a new earthen pot, glazed on 
the inſide z boil ſome beans in it, ſuppoſe a quarter of a 
peck : they muſt be boiled in river water, and ſhould be 
reviouſly ſteeped in ſome warm water for fix or ſeven 
— hen they are about half boiled, put in three 
or four ounces of honey, and two or three grains of 
mulk : let them boil a little on, then take them off the 
fire, and uſe them in this manner: ſeek out a clean 
place, where there are no weeds, that the fiſh may ſee 
and take the beans at the bottom of the water. T hrow 
in ſome beans at five or ſix in the morning, and in the 
evening, for ſome days. This will draw them toge- 


ther, and they may be taken in a caſting-net in great | 


numbers together. 

Bean flour, called by the Romans lomentum, was of ſome 
repute among the ancient ladies as a cofmetic, where- 
with to ſmooth the ſkin, and take away wrinkles. 

The ancients made uſe of beans in gathering the votes 
of the people, and for the election of magiſtrates, A 
white bean ſignified abſolution, and a black one con- 
demnation. 

Beans had a myſterious uſe in the lemuralia and parenta- 
lia; where the maſter of the family, after waſhing, was 
to throw a ſort of black beans over his head, {till repeating 
the words, I redeem myſelf and family by theſe beans. Ovid 
gives a lively deſcription of the whole ceremony in his 
Faſti, lib. v. ver. 435. 

Abſtinence ſrom beans is ſaid to have been enjoined by 
Pythagoras, for which prohibition various reaſons have 
been aſſigned. 

The Egyptian prieſts held it a crime to look at beans, 
judging the very fight unclean. The flamen dialis was 
not permitted even to mention the name. Lucian in- 
troduces the ſame philoſopher in hell, ſaying, that 
to cat beans, and to eat our father's head, were equal 
crimes. 

After all, both the genuineneſs of the precept, and the 
reality of any ſuch abſtinence among the ancient Pytha- 
goreans, have been diſputed. Some attribute the pre- 
cept to Empedocles, a diſciple of Pythagoras. Ariſtox- 
enus, an ancient writer cited by A. Gellius, introduces 
Pythagoras ſaying, that he eat more frequently of beans 
than of any other pulſe, on account of their gently 
looſening the belly. 

Bean Halti. The aſhes of beanflalks make good and clear glaſs. 

Bean, Horſe. I he horſe bean is the only kind propagated 
by the plough; it delights chiefly in a ſtiff and moiſt 
clay; three buſhels will ſow an acre, and this is to be 
done in February. The common produce is about 
twenty buſhels from an acre. They muſt lie ſome time 
upon the ground after they are cut, before they are car- 
ried in. Some farmers ſow tares and horſe beans toge- 
ther, which is a very good way, for the ſeeds are ably 
ſeparated by a riddle. 

By the new hutbandry, leſs than one buſhel of ſeed will 
plant an acre of land: and the produce has exceeded 
that of the old, by more than ten buſhels an acre. 

Brax, Bog, menyanthes, in Botany, a plant common in 
bogey places, but as it is never cultivated, not worthy 
of further notice. It is a genus of the pentandria monogynia 
clafs, with a hairy corolla, a bifid ſligma, and a fingle- 
celled capſule. 

Br ax, Kidney, phaſeolus, in Botany, a genus of the diadelphia 
decandria claſs. The characters are theſe : the empale- 
ment of the flower is of one leaf: the flower is of the 
butterfly kind; and hath a heart-ſhaped, obtuſe, inclined 
ſtandard, reflexed on the ſides: the wings are oval, the 
length of the ſtandard, with a narrow ſpiral keel twiſted 
contrary to the ſun. It hath ten famina, nine joined in 
one body, and the other ſtanding ſeparate ; and an ob- 
long compreſled hairy germen, ſupporting a flender in- 
fli-xed ſpiral ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe hairy igma. 
"The germen afterward becomes a long pod with a thick 
ſhell, ending in an obtuſe point, incloſing oblong com- 

reſſed kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 
t would be to little purpoſe to enumerate all the vari- 
_ eties of this plant which have come to our knowlege ; 
fince America does annually furniſh us with ſo many 
new ſorts, that there is no knowing what varieties may 
be produced in England ; beſide, as they are not likely 
to be much cultivated here, ſince ſome of the old ſorts 
ate preferable to any of the new ones, for the ule of the 
kitchen-garden, we need therefore only mention thoſe 
which arc moſt eſteemed for the table. 


.- 


| becauſe of its moderate growth; and this 


BEAN, Kidney, tree, in 
BEAN tree, binding, mimeſa; ſce SENSITIVE plant. 
Bean, Molucce, a name given by Sir Robert Sibbald, in his 


There are at preſent three ſorts of #j ; 
propagated for the table in England, Th Chiefy 
1. Ihe common white, or Dutch 1 bees, le are, 
_ — bean, 9 called the 2. The 
idney bean. d, 3. The upright fort, call ta 
ade bean. g | Pitt bott, called the tree 
The firſt was ſome time ago greatly p : 
England, and is ſtill in Holland: it grows very ta n 
requires long ſtakes and poles to climb on, 11 ally ai 
are conſiderably broad; this makes them leſs files 
the markets, people ſuppoſing them to be old — 
2 = _ and they 2 hence grown into Frog 

ough a much more valuable kind for eati 5 
other. 8 = 
The ſecond ſort or Batterſea bean, is what; 
verſally cultivated ; it never grows very tall —— 
bles far, and the air can eaſily paſs between 33 


In a makes it be 

lentifully, and ripen well for the table. It! - 
taſted — except the laſt. 46 the be 
The third, or tree kidney bean, is alſo a plentiful he 
and never rambles, but grows up in form of a ſry by 
its beans are broader than the Batterſea kind wal | 
not fo well taſted. 8 
1 2 the ſcarlet bloſſom bean, 

en uſually cultivated for the beauty of j 

the beſt fork for the table. Sho arr ta 
They ate all propagated from ſeeds, which are to be put 
into the ground the latter end of March or beginning of 
April for an early crop, but theſe ſhould have à war 
ſituation and a dry ſoil; they muſt alſo be planted in 1 
dry ſeaſon. The manner of planting them is, to dray 
lines with a hough over the bed, at two feet and a half 
diſtance, into which the ſeeds are to. be dropped at 
about two inches aſunder, and the earth is to be drawn 
over them with the head of a rake, to cover them abou: 
an inch deep. In a week after ſowing, the plants wil 
appear, and the earth ſhould be drawn up about their 
ſtalks as * riſe up; for a few days after this they will 
require no farther care, except to be kept clear from 
weeds, and, when the beans appear, to have them 
thered twice a week; for if the beans are ſuffered t» 
hang on too long, they not only become of no value, 
but they weaken the plant. 
The firſt crop of 4idney beans will continue a month in 
good order; and to ſupply the table afterwards, there 
ſhould be freſh ſowings in March, April, May, and 
June, the laſt of which will continue till the froſts come 
to deſtroy them. Some raiſe their early crops on hot- 
beds; and this is to be done exactly in the ſame manner 
as the raiſing the early CUCUMBER. 
otany; fee GLYCINE. 


which hz; 


Prodromus, and by Mr. Wallace, in his deſcription of 
the Orkney iſlands, to a ſort of fruit frequently caſt on 
ſhore in the North-weſt iſlands of Scotland; eſpe- 
cially on the coaſts moſt expoſed to the waves of the 

reat ocean. 

hey are called by ſome Orkney beans, and are not the 

roduce of that iſland, or indeed of any other part ot 

* but of America. ; 
Sir Hans Sloane procured four ſpecies of them little in- 
jured by the ſea, and found on examination that three 
of them were the common produce of the iſland of 
Jamaica; where he had himſelf gathered them, and de- 
ſcribed them in his catalogue and hiſtory. 
The firſt ſort was a kind of kidney bean, and the plant 
which produces it is deſcribed by Sir Hans under the 
name of the great perennial kidney bean with à great 
crooked lobe. It is alſo figured in the Hortus Malz- 
baricus, by the name of perim hakuvalli, and Sir Robert 
Sibbald alſo calls it aux Indica ex qua pyxidis pro halben 
fernutatorio parant. This is a native of the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies, and is ſometimes found thrown on ſhore 
. the county of Kerry in Ireland; and in ſome othet 

aces. 
A ſecond kind of fruit thrown on ſhore in the Ong. 
is a very common fruit in Jamaica, known there * 
name of the horſe-eye bean; it has this name fron g 
reſembling the eye of ſome large animal, by reaſo! ris 
hilus or welt which ſurrounds it. This is deſcribed 
many authors, and among the reſt by Sir Hans _ 
in his catalogue of Jamaica plants; and is ſoun 
many other of the hotter parts, both of the 
Weſt Indies. : * 
A third kind of fruit found on theſe ſhores, is that = 1 
by the people of Jamaica the aſh-coloured nickat-0 15 
has this name from its colour, and from its * 6 
fectly round, of the ſhape of a nickar or marble, u 
boys play with. This is alſo common in the 
Weſt Indies. A found 


A fourth kind is alſo a Jamaica fruit, with the hiſtory 
of which we are not yet well ac nainted z no body has 
{cen it growing, but the fruit itſelf is preſerved in many 
the collections of the carions, and has been figured 
4 deſcribed by Cluſius, and others, under the name 
7 « round exotic fruit rigid with four riſing nerves. 
Theſe are the — — * as 17 toſſed on 
ich us; but how the ucts of Jamaica, or 
—5 muta of America, ſhonld be brought to the ſhores 
of Scotland and freland, ſeems difficult to determine on 
any certain foundation. It is eaſy to conceive, that 
when they grow by the ſides of rivers, they may fall off 
from the trees into them, and be thence conveyed into 
the ſea. It is likewiſe eaſy to ſee, that when they are 
thus floating on the ſurface of the ſea, they may be 
carried about by the winds and currents to a conſider- 
able diſtance ; but their motion this way muſt naturally 
be ſtopped by the main continent of America, and they 
muſt be forced through the gulf of Florida, or the canal 
of Bahama, going thence conſtantly eaſt, and into the 
North American fea. This is eaſily conceived by a ſi- 
milar fact which happens every day: which is, that a 
kind of ſea lentil, called ſargaſſo, which grows ver 
lentifully on the rocks about Jamaica, is waſhed off 
from thence, and carried by the winds and currents, 
wow 5 the 22 part go impetuouſly the ſame way, 
toward the coaſt o 
American ocean; and is ww hl found floating on the 
ſurface, Thus far it is eaſy to trace our fruits from 
their native foil; but how 2 By this they ſhould be 
forwarded to us is unaccountable, unleſs we ſuppoſe, 
that as ſhips when they go ſouth expect a trade ei Rey 
wind, and when they come north expect and generally 
find a weſterly wind, for at leaſt two parts in three of 
the year ; ſo theſe fruits, being brought north by the 
current from the gulf of Florida, are put into the way 
of theſe weſterly winds, and by them conveyed to 
the coaſts of Scotland and Ireland. Philoſoph. Tranſ. 
Ne 222. p. 300. | | 
By the * . that theſe beans came to Scotland, it 
is reaſonable to believe that the ſame winds and currents 
brought from America thoſe feveral things towards the 
Azores and Porto Santo, which are recorded by Ferdi- 
nand Columbus, in the life of his father; which gave 
this bold adventurer the firſt notion that there was fach 
a place as America. Among the things he mentions as 
waſhed aſhore in this manner, was a piece of wood very 
ingeniouſly wrought, but evidently without the help of 
iron tools. This was taken up b 13 pilot, four 
hundred and fifty leagues from age off Cape St. Vin- 
cent, after a weſt wind, which had blown violently for 
many days: after.this ſuch another piece of wood was 
taken up on the ſhores of Porto Santo, after ſuch an- 
or og and won. weſt wind. Large canes, vaſtly 
uperior to any of the growth of the then known parts 
of the world, were alſo found thrown on the Fane 
ſhores, arid the fruits of pines which did not grow in any 
known part of the world : and finally, the bodies of two 
men appearing to be of a different nation from any of 
22 people, and by of their canoes, were driven 
ore on the iflan ores, one of the Azores. All 
= wary —_ been found only after ſtrong and 
nucd welt winds, it appeared very evident, that 
r be land | fomewhere to the r. 1 where fruits 
id men were to be found; and that theſe men had no 
knowlege of our arts, by their want of iron. From theſe 
conjectural concluſions ſprung the greateſt diſcovery of 
5 modern times. 8 7 
= 2 2 opbyllum, or fabago, in Batany, a genus of 
the emen e monagynia Claſs. Its characters are theſe : 
Foy ement of the flower is compoſed of five oval 
we leaves z the flower has five obtuſe petals, which 
2 longer than the empalement, and are indented at 
eir points ; it has a cloſed neFarium, which includes 
nf rs compoſed of ſeveral ſcales or little leaves, to 
awl-ſhaped ſtamina, 


an ce ooo F by oblong ſummits and 

ger men, ſu porting an awl-ſhaped ftyle 

wth y a lingle 7. The germen e 

og ve-cornered capſule with five cells, containing ſe- 
M roundiſh ſeeds. There are four ſpecies. 


us ditterneſs, 
— Y Say a ſmall Ghing- 
By be (ea coaſts and in the rivers of Portugal 
EAN nag, fee Shrub Taeros. FOES 
Bean Pr 555 ng z 75 COQRALLODENDRON., _ 
to a hy wrote Hoery, the name given „ 
quent! autiful fly, of a pale purple colour, fre- 
Weng dund on bean flowers. It is produced from the 
Bran a. ot called by authors jv 
| y ſome Anatomifts to denote the glans of the 


n y 
1 LN 36 its figure and reſemblance to that pulſe. 


Bra is alſo improperly uſed for a weight, 


lorida, and thence into the North | 


e baſes of the Hamina are faſtened. It has ten |. 


. + Syriaris uſe this plant to kill worms, on account of 


veſſel or pilot-boat, very common | 


BEA 


third part of a ſcruple. RAY 

BEAR, of bob in Phy/izlogy, denotes a well-known quadtu- 
ped of the cat kind, of ſome uſe in medicine; but more 
in commerce and ſport, See Tab. » 
Bear, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Zoology, makes a diſtinct 
genus of animals of the fere kind, the characters of 
Which are, that the fore-teeth, above and below, are 
ſix in number, the upper ones alternately hollow within; 
the cutting teeth ate ſingle and conical; the grinders 
five or ſix; the . ſmooth, the noſe prominent, and 
the penis large. The common bear has a ſhort tail. 
Under this genus, the author takes in the creature called 
the coat! mundi, under the name of /zter, or urſus cauda 
annulata, See RACKOoN, 
The bear differs, in many reſpects, from all the 
other beaſts of prey. Its head is much larger than 
theirs ; its ſkin on the back is extremely hard, tough, 
and ſtrong; under the belly it is more tender : its bairs 
are longer, ſofter, and leſs rigid than in any other wild 
beaſt of prey, and reſemble wool in ſome degree: its 
ſkull is much thinner than that of the lion; but its 
brain more than twice as much in quantity: its eyes are 
very ſmall, and, what is very remarkable, have a nicti- 
tating membrane to cover them on occaſion. Its feet 
have all fige toes, as well the hinder as the fore ones; 
and what is remarkable is, that the large toe, which an- 
ſwers to the thumb with us, is in the place of the little 
finger. It is a very common creature in Germany, Po- 
land, Lithuania, and many other places. Ray. 
Ihe bear was formerly an inhabitant of «i Britiſh 
iſland; and was one of from Britain to Rome. 
Bear-baiting was a favourite paſtime with our anceſtors ; 
an inſtance of which occurs ſo lately as the time of 
queen Elizabeth. 
The bear is obſerved to bear ſome analogy to man; as 
having hair on both eye-lids, which no other brute has. 


Duadrupeds, & c. fig. 3. 


His ſtructure and — are deſcribed by the French 
academiſts. Du Hamel Hiſt. Reg. Acad. Sc. lib. i. 
$ 11. 


Some diſtinguiſh two kinds of bears, terreſtrial and ma- 
rine; the former of which keep to the mountains, 
whereas the latter come out on the ice as far as the mid- 
dle of the North ſea. Some of this kind are found in 
Nova Zembla, of an incredible ſize. 

Each male among the fea bears has a ſeraglio to himſelf, 
containing from fifteen to fifty females, which he poſ- 
ſeſſes as his own property. 

Bear's eb was much eſteemed by the ancients : even at 

this day, the paw of a bear ſalted and ſmoaked, is ſerved 
up at the tables of princes, 
Bear”s fleſh is reckoned one of the greateſt rarities among 
the Chineſe ; inſomuch that, as Du Halde informs us, 
the emperor will ſend fifty or a hundred leagues into 
Tartary, to procure them for a great entertainment. 

BeAR's greaſe is eſteemed by ſome a ſovereign remedy 

againſt cold diſorders, eſpecially rheumatiſms. Some 
have alſo employed it with ſucceſs in the gout, and 
againſt rumours and ulcers. 
To be good, it muſt be newly melted, greyiſh, gluti- 
nous, of a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell, and a moderate 
conſiſtence. That which is too white, is adulterated 
with common tallow. 

Bear's in makes a fur in great eſteem, and on which 
depends a conſiderable article of commerce, being uſed 
in houſings, on coach-boxes, &c. In ſome countries, 
cloaths are made of it, more eſpecially bags wherein to 
keep the feet warm in ſevere colds. Of the ſkins of bears 
cubs are made gloves, muffs, and the like. 

BEAR garden, a place where bears and other beaſts are ex- 
poſed as a public ſpectacle to be baited. , 

BEAR leading, to ſhew tricks, is an ancient practice, which 
we find prohibited in the canons of the church: 
Du-Cange. | 

BEAR wards, urſarii, were a kind of ſervants in great fa- 

milies among the Romans, who had the care of breeding 

and feeding thoſe animals. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. tom. ii. 

1110. | 

Our nobility had formerly officers of this kind. The 

annual ſalary of one of them belonging to the fifth earl 

of e bedr: was twenty ſhillings. Northumb. 

Houſchold Book. | 

Order of the BEAR, was a military order in Switzerland, 
erected by the emperor Frederic II. in 1213, by way 
of acknowledgment for the ſervice the Swiſs had done 
him, and in favour of the abbey of St. Gal. To the 
collar of the order hung a medal, on which was repre- 
ſented a bear raiſed on an eminence of carth. 

Be Ak, or BERE, is a ſpecies of barley cultivated in Scot- 
land and Ireland, and the northern parts of England. 
It yields a large return, but is not eſtcemed ſo good for 
malting as the common barley. 


Ant BEAR, in Zoology ; fee ANT eater. 
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BEAR's ears, in Botany; ſee AURICULA. 

Bear's ear ſanicle; ſee SANICLE. 

BEAR-bind; ſee CoNvoOLVULUS, | 

BeAR's breech, AcanTHUs, in Botany, and BRANC vine; 
a genus of the didynamia angioſpermia claſs. Its charac- 
ters are theſe ; the empalement of the flower 1s two- 
leaved and bifid; the petal has but one lip, which is 
turned backward, and is divided into three at the end. 
The capſule has two cells, each containing one ſeed ; 
it is of the ringent claſs of flowers, whoſe ſeeds are in a 
capſule. It is in the ſecond diviſion of Linnzus's four- 
teenth claſs. There are four ſpecies. See Tab, I. of 

Botam, Claſs 1. 
The common acanthus, whoſe leaves compoſe the orna- 
ments of the Corinthian capital, and is uſed in medicine, 
rows naturally in Italy, Sicily, and the Levant. 
The farina of bear's breech, microſcopically examined, has 
the appearance repreſented in Tab. of Microſcopical Ob- 
jecls, Claſs 2. 

BR AR'T foot ; fee HELLEBORE. 

Bear, in Aftronomy, a name given to two conſtellations 
called the greater and the /efſer bear; or URSA major and 
minor. 

The pole ſtar is ſaid to be in the tail of the /efſer bear ; 
this tar is never above two degrees diſtant from the 
north pole of the world. 

BEARD, the HAIR growing on the chin, and adjacent 

arts of the face ; chiefly of adults and males. 
Various are the ceremonies and cuſtoms the beard has 
been liable to: Kingſon aſſures us, that a conſiderable 
branch of the religion of the Tartars conſiſts in the ma- 
nagement of their b-ards; and that they waged a long 
and bloody war with the Perſians, and declared them 
infidels, though, in other reſpects, of the ſame faith 
with themſelves, merely becauſe they would not cut 
their whiſkers after the mode or rite of the 'Tartars. 
Athenzus, from Chryſippus, obſerves that the Greeks 
always wore their beards till the time of Alexander; and 
that the firſt who cut it at Athens ever after bore the 
addition of 'xoegng, ſhaven, on medals. Plutarch adds, 
that Alexander commanded the Macedonians to be 
ſhaven, leſt the length of their beards ſhould give a 
handle to their enemies: however this be, we find 
Philip, his father, as well as Amyntas and Archelaus, 
his predeceſſors, repreſented on medals without beards. 
Pliny obſerves, that the Romans did not begin to ſhave 
till the year of Rome 454, when P. Ticinius brought 
over a ſtock of barbers from Sicily : he adds, that Scipio 
Africanus was the firſt who introduced the mode of 
ſhaving every day. 
Among that people, it became the cuſtom to have viſits 
made in form at the cutting of the beard for the firſt 
time: the firſt fourteen Roman emperors ſhaved, till the 
time of the emperor Adrian, who retained the mode of 
wearing the beard. Plutarch tells us he did it to hide 
the ſcars in his face. 
Formerly there was a great deal of ceremony uſed in 
bleſſing the beard; and there are ſtill extant the prayers 
uſed in the ſolemnity of conſecrating it to God, when an 
eceleſiaſtie was ſhaven. 
Perſons of quality had their children ſhaved the firſt 
time by others of the ſame, or greater quality, who, by 
this means, became god-father, or adoptive father of the 
children. 
Anciently, indeed, a perſon became god-father of the 
child by barely touching his beard: thus hiſtorians re- 
late, that one of the articles of the treaty between Alaric 
and Clovis was, that Alaric ſhould touch the beard of 
Clovis to become his Gop-father. 
As to eccleſiaſtics, the diſcipline has been very different 
on the article of beards : ſometimes they have been en- 
Joined to wear them, from a notion of too much effemi- 
nacy in ſhaving, and that a long beard was more ſuitable 
to the ecclefialiical gravity z and ſometimes again they 
were forbid it, as imagining pride to lurk beneath a ve- 
nerable beard. | 
The Greek and Romiſh churches have long diſputed to- 
gether about their beards :' ſince the time of their ſepara- 
tion, the Romaniſts ſeem to have given more into the 
practice of ſhaving, by way of oppoſition to the Greeks 
and have even made ſome expreſs conſtitutions de ra- 
dendis barbis. | 
The Greeks, on the contrary, eſpouſe very zealouſly the 
cauſe of long beards, and are extremely ſcandalized at 
the beardleſs images of ſaints in the Roman churches. 
By the ſtatutes of ſome monaſteries, it appears, that the 


lay-monks were to let their beards grow, and the prieſts, 

| 
among them to ſhave ; and that the beards of all that were 
received into the monaſteries were bleſſed with a great | 


deal of ceremony. 
To let the beard grow is a token of mournin 
countries, and to ſhave it is ſo in others. Le Comte ob- 


* 


It is called beard, from ſome fancied reſemblan 


g 
in ſome 


ſerves, that the Chineſe affect long beard; 

but nature has balked them, 0 gen 

little 2 however, they cultivate with 2 

care: the Europeans are ſtrangely envi 

this account. pi mu 

The Ruſſians wore their beards till within ther 

you when the czar Peter enjoined them all to ſh 

ut notwithſtanding his injunction, he was obli q 

oP. on foot a number of officers to cut off by 1 

wack ws of ſuch as would not otherwiſe part with 

Chryſoſtom obſerves, that the kings of Pe 

beards woven or matted together wh gold he bad 

ſome of the firſt kings of France had, in the fame * 

ner, their beards knotted and buttoned with gold. oy 

ng the Turks, it is more infamous 
have his beard cut off, than among us 
whipt, or branded with a hot iron. They who ſerve ; 
the ſeraglio have their beards ſhaved as a token of fore. 
tude ; and when they are ſet at liberty, they permit it 
to grow. With them and the Perſians, the eard is 
mark of authority and liberty. There ace abundance 1 
that country who would prefer death to this kind of 
puniſhment. The Arabs make the preſervation of the 
beard a capital article of religion, becauſe Mahomet 
never cut his. 
The Turkiſh wives kiſs their huſbands beards, and chil. 
dren their fathers, as often as they come to ſalute them 
The men kiſs one anothers beards reciprocally on both 
ſides, when they ſalute one another in the * hare or 
come off from any journey. 
The Jews wear a beard on their chin, but not on the 
upper lip or cheeks. 

BEARD, touching the, was an action anciently made uſe of 
by ſupplicants, and thoſe who made vows, 

BEARD, ansinting the, with unguents, is an ancient prac- 
tice both among the Jews and Romans, and ſtill conti- 
nues in uſe among the Turks; where one of the princi- 
pal ceremonies obſerved in ſerious viſits, is to throw 
ſweet ſcented water on the beard of the viſitant, and to 
perfume it afterwards with aloes wood, which {ticks to 
this moiſture, and gives it an agreeable ſmell, &c. 

In Middle Age Writers we meet with adlentare barbam, 
uſed for firoking and combining it to render it ſoft and 
flexible. 

The Turks, when they comb their beards, hold a hand- 
kerchief on their knees, and gather very carefully the 
hairs that fall; and when they have got together a cer- 
tain quantity, they fold them up in paper, and carry 
them to the place where they bury the dead. 

BEARD, plucking the, was practiſed to Cynics by way of 
contempt. 

Some authors alſo ſpeak of mortgaging the beard, barkan 
hypothecare. Du-Cange. 

BEARD, barba falſa, was an artificial one. In a gener 
court of Catalonia, held in 1351, it is expreſly enjoin- 
ed, Ne quis barbam falſam ſeu fiftam audeat deferre td 
fabricare, Du-Cange. 

Hottoman has given an elegant dialogue de barba, fil 
printed by Plantin in 1586. 

BEARD of a muſcle, oyſters, or the like, denotes an aſſem- 
blage of threads or hairs, by which thoſe, animals faſten 
themſelves to ſtones, &c. , 

'The hairs of this beard terminate in a flat ſpungy ſub- 

ſtance, which being applied to the ſurface of a ſtone, 

8 thereto, like the wet leather ſuckers uſcd by 
8. 

e in the Hiſtory of Inſectt, are two ſmall, oblong, 
fleſhy bodies, placed juſt above the trunk, as in the gnats 
and in the moths and butterflies. : 

BEARD, or wnder-beard, called alſo chuck, of a hors, 
that part under the lower mandible on the outlide, 
above the chin, which bears the curb of the bridle. 

BEARD, old man's, in Botany; ſee CLEMATIS. 

BEARD of a comet, denotes the rays which the comet ems 
towards that part of the heavens to which its propet o- 
tion ſeems to direct it. : 

In which the beard of the comet is diſtinguiſhed = 
the tail, which is underſtood of the rays emitted ton ve 
that part from which its motion ſeems to carry . 


TaiL. . 
ce it bers 


for any One to 
to be publicly 


to the beard of a man. . 
BEARDED, barbatus, denotes a perſon or thing 
BEARD, or ſome reſemblance thereof. ell bf 
mn 2 Age Writers, this is ſometimes exp 
malibarbis, q. d. barba in malis ſeu gents. ! 
The faces ag ancient Greek 288 medals = 
nerally bearded. Some are denominated pagotans K hae 
ing long beards, e. gr. the Parthian wag your mil 
only a lanugo about the chin, as the Seleuc! | 


Adrian was the firſt of the Roman empero'3 wo oY 


with a 


B E A 


wiſhed bis beard : hence all imperial medals before him 

are beardleſs 3 after him, bearded. 

"The medals of ods, and heroes in vigorous youth, re- 

ſent them beardleſs, except Jupiter, and a few 

. paid their worſhip to a bearded Venus, 

P meri bar batæ, ſuppoſed to have been of both ſexes; a 

ſtatue of whom Was alſo found in the iſle of Cyprus. 

The reaſon of repreſenting the goddeſs of beauty with a 

ard, is variouſly gueſſed at by the learned. 

BraRDED women have been all obſerved to want the men- 
ſtrual diſcharge 3 and ſeveral inſtances are given by Hip- 

rates, ws other phyſicians, of grown women, eſpe- 
cially widows, in whom the menſes coming to ſtop, beards 
appeared. Euſebius Niceremberigus mentions a woman, 
who had a beard 2 her navel. Bartholin ſpeaks 
of a bearded woman at Copenhagen, who, partly in vir- 
tue thereof, paſſed for an hermaphrodite. 

BEARDED brothers, fratres barbati, are more particularly 
uſed in Ecclefiaftical Writers for thoſe otherwiſe called 
fratres converſs in the order of Grammont and the Ciſ- 
ercians. 
hey took this denomination, becauſe allowed to wear 
their beards, contrary to the rule of the profeſſed monks. 

BearDeD huſk, among Florifts, a huſk which is hairy on 
the edges, as is that of the roſe, &c. 

BEARDING of wool; ſee Wool. 

BEARER, in Architecture, a poſt, or brick wall, trimmed 
up between the two ends of a piece of timber, to ſhorten 
its bearing, or to prevent its bearing with the whole 
weight at the ends ny. | 

BEARERS, ge/tantes, in Middle Age Writers, are ſometimes 
uſed for a child's goſſips, becauſe they hold the infant 
in their arms, and preſent him to the prieſt in the cere- 
mony of baptiſm. Du-Cange. 

BEARERS of a BILL of EXCHANGE, denote the perſons in 
whoſe hands it is, and in favour of whom the laſt order 
or indorſement was made. 

When a bill is ſaid to be payable to bearer, it is underſtood 

to be payable to him, who firſt offers himſelf after it 

becomes due. 'To be paid a bill of this kind, there 
needs neither order or transfer; yet it is good to know 
to whom it is paid. 

BrAR ERS are more peculiarly uſed among us for thoſe who 
carry the dead to their graves. 

* ſenſe e different from this, we afay 

earers, &c. 

The ancients had peculiar orders or officers of bearers, 
called by the Greeks xor:e]a:; by the Romans, lecti- 
carii, The veſpillones, or bajuli, were a lower ſort of 

bearers, appointed for perſons of inferior rank. 

A er, . — denote the fruit branches, or 
uch as bear fruit. 

The bearers, or bearing branches of an apple-tree, and 

the like, are found to be rougher, and fuller of aſperities 

in their bark, than the other branches. 

BeARERS, in Heraldry; ſee SUPPORTERS. 

BEARER, Croſs; ſee Cxoss. 

BEARING, in Geography and Navigation, the ſituation of 
one place from another, with regard to the points of the 
compaſs; or the angle, which a line drawn through the 
two places makes with the meridians of each. 

he bearings of places on the ground are uſually deter- 
mined from the magnetic needle : in the managing of 
theſe lies the principal part of ſurveying ; ſince the bear- 
ing and diſtance of a ſecond point from a firſt being 
ound, the place of that ſecond is determined; or the 

— ngs - a third point from two others, whoſe diſtance 

— * mth 2 2 Song —4 the place 2 

to caleulate trigonometrically, i — — ths. 

Collins gives the ſolution of a problem in the Phi- 
lolophical Tranſactions, where the diſtances of three 
objeQs on the ſame plain being given, and the bearings 
from a fourth place * the — f in obſerved if 
plain obſerved, the diſ- 


tances fro : | 
objects 8 of obſervation to the reſpective 


EARING, in the Sea-la 


f ſhore, ſhe is ſaid to bear in with the land. When a 
pl that was to windward comes under another ſhip's 
N and * her the wind, ſhe is ſaid to bear under 
2 a ſhip ſails into an harbour with the wind 
e * or er the wind, the is ſaid to bear in with the 
In conding the i 
Y fay, bear up the helm, that is, let the 
ſhip $0 more large Fo 15 wind bear up round, that 


bone an the thip go between her two ſheets, direclly be- 


They a vind bear @ hand, i. e. make haſte. 
quarter, de a ſhip. bears, when, having too lender a 


e will fink too deep i h ich 
Over. f p into the water with an 
— — and therefore can carry but a ſmall 


nguage, —When a ſhip ſails towards | 


BEA 


To BEAR ſail coell is ſaid of a ſhip, when ſhe is a Ri. 


guided ſhip, and will not couch down on a fide with a 

reat deal of ſail. 

hen a ſhip is ſaid to bear ont her ordnance, it is meant, 
that her ordnance lie fo high, and ſhe will go fo u 
right, that in reaſonable fighting weather, ſhe will be 
able to keep out her lower tire, and not be forced to 
ſhut in her ports. 
A ſhip is ſaid to overbear another, when it is able, in a 
gon gale of wind, to carry out more fails, viz. a top- 
5 ail 0 7 or = _ 4 

EARING off is alſo u eamen, generally in buſi 
belonging to ſhipping, foe thruſt * f TOR 
Thus, in hoiſting any thing into the ſhip, if it hath 
hold by any part of the ſhip or ordnance, or the like, 
they ſay, bear it off from the ſhip's fide. —So, if they 
would have the breech or mouth of a piece of ordnance, 
or the like, put from one, they ſay, bear of, or bear 
about the breech. 


BEARING 2p, or bearing away, is improperly uſed to denote 
the act of changing the Kurt of a thip, in order to 
make her ſail before the wind, after ſhe had ſailed ſome 
time with a ſide-wind, or cloſe-hauled. 

BEARING alſo expreſſes the ſituation of any diſtant object, 
eſtimated from ſome part of the ſhip, according to her 
(ne In this ſenſe, the object muſt be either a- 

ead, a-ſtern, a-breaſt, on the bow, or on the quarter. 

BeARinNG of a piece of timber, in Carpentry, denotes the 
ſpace either between the two fixt extremes thereof, 
when it has no other ſupport ; which is called bearing 
at length : or between one extreme, and a poſt, brick 
wall, or the like, trimmed up between the ends to 
ſhorten its bearing. 

Joiſts are not to bear above ten feet length; nor ſingle 
rafters more than nine feet. 19 Car. II. c. 3. 

BEARING of an arch, or vault, denotes the effort which the 
ſtones make to burſt open the piers, or predroits. 

This amounts to the ſame with what the French call 
pouſste. 

BearinGs, in Heraldry, a term uſed to expreſs a coat of 
arms, or the figures of armories, by which the nobility 
and gentry are diſtinguiſhed from the vulgar, and from 
one another. Theſe ſigns of nobility with us, are evi- 
dently a copy of the ſtatues and images among the an- 
cient Romans, which they uſed to expoſe before their 
houſes on public days, and carried before the body at a 
funeral of a great perſon. Theſe ſtatues among them 
were the reſemblances of their noble anceſtors. And as 
our coats of arms evidently were brought up in the place 
of them, it ſeems very natural to date the rife and origin 
of heraldry in England, as now practiſed, from the time 
of the ſubverſion of the Roman empire by the Goths and 
Vandals ; who, as they deſtroyed many liberal arts, fo 
they ſeem in return, to have given birth to this of he- 
raldry. 

Theſe warlike nations, having ſubdued the mighty Ro- 
man empire, and raiſed their glory by military ſervice, 
became very fond of the atchievements of their anceſtors 
and great men, and derived their enſigns and titles of 
honour from what concerned a ſoldier. They firſt, 
therefore, diſtinguiſhed the whole community into three 
ranks, which they named, according to the different or- 
ders of military men, miles, eques, and ſcutifer ; and 
their poſterity, willing to commemorate their honours, 
reſerved to themſelves their ſeveral military enſigns ; 
and theſe became what we call bearings, or arms, the 
marks of gentility, or of houſes, ſome one of which had 
once deſerved an elevation above the common rank of 
men. While the direct deſcendant of this honourable 
perſon carried his enſigns of honour for his diſtinction, 
the collateral branches alſo were ambitious of preſerving 
the memory of their having — to ſuch an honour- 
able houſe ; and therefore aſſumed the ſame figure, but 
with ſome difference, to diſtinguiſh the diſtance from the 
original claim. In proceſs of time, other families, who 
had deſerved as well of their prince and country, whe- 
ther in civil or military affairs, became defirous of the 
ſame ſort of diſtinction, by way of perpetual memorial of 
their ſervices; and upon this occaſion many other de- 
vices were formed into arms, and continued down to 
poſterity in the ſeveral families. 

Armorial bearings, in the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
were ſingle and plain, conſiſting only of few figures. 
Charges, differences, quarterings, &c, are the inven- 
tions of later times. 

BEARING of an organ pipe, denotes an error or variation 
from the juſt ſound it ought to yield. See TEMPER A- 
TURE. 

BEARING down of the matrix, a diſorder in pregnant wo- 
men, being a ſenſation of a weight at the bottom of the 
abdomen, or preſſure on the neck of the womb, ſo as to 
hinder the perſon from walking without pain; and 

ſometimes 
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ſometimes alſo occaſioning N of urine, numbneſs 
of the hips, uncaſineſs in going to ſtool, and in the end 
abortion. 

BEARING claws, among Co-fighters, denote the foremoſt 
toes, on which the bird goes; and if they be hurt or 
gravelled, he cannot fight. 

BrariNG of a flag, is uſed in reſpect of the ſtate of his 

head, or the croches which he bears on his horns. 
If you be aſked what a ſtag bears, you are only to reckon 
the croches, and never to expreſs an odd number : as, 
if he have four croches on his near horn, and five on his 
far, you muſt ſay he bears ten; a falſe right on his near 
horn : if but four on the near horn, and fix on the far 
horn, you muſt ſay he bears twelve; a double falſe right 
on the near horn. 

BEARN /one; ſee PHosPHORUS. 

BEAST; ſee BxvTE. Authors make this difference be- 
tween beaſts of the foreſts and of chaſe, that the firſt are 
filvefires tantum, the latter campeſlres tantum. Beaſts of the 
foreſt make their abode all the day time in the great co- 
verts and ſecret places of the woods; and in the night 
ſeaſon, they repair into the lawns, meadows, paſtures, 
and pleaſant feeding-places : whence their denomination 
filveftres, q. d. beaſts of the wood. 

Beaſts of the chaſe reſide all the day time in the fields, and 
on the mountains afar off, to prevent ſurprize ;; but on 
words approach, they feed as the reſt in meadows, &c. 
whence their appellation campeſtres, q. d. beafts 4 the field. 

ve; the 


BeasTs of CHasE, in our Statute-books, are 
buck, doe, fox, martin, and roe. 

3 of the foreft are, the hart, hind, hare, boar, and 
wolf. 

BEasTs and owls of the warren are, the hare, coney, phe?- 
ſant, and partridge. Sce GAME. | 
No other, according to Manwood, are accounted bor 
fowls of warren, than hares, coneys, pheaſants, and par- 

tridges. Lord Coke is of another opinion, diſtin- 

aiſking leafts on the warren from fowls of the warren. 
nder the former, he includes hares, coneys, and roes : 
the latter he divides into /uveſtres, compeſtres, and agua- 

tiles. To the ſirſt belong the pheaſant, woodcock, &c. 


to the ſ:cond the partridge, quail, rail, &c. to the third 


the mallard, hern, &c. Coke on Littleton, p. 233. 


BEAST of burden is underſtood of all quadrupeds employed | 


in carrying goods on their backs. 

BEAST at embre is, where the player, or perſon that under- 
takes the game, loſes it to the other two; the penalty of 
which is a forfeiture equal to the ſtake played for. 

BEasT, Ia bete, is alſo the name of a French game at cards. 

BeasTs, rother. See ROTHER. 

BEAT, or UN DULATION, in Mufic. See UNDULAaTION. 

BEAT, in Fencing, denotes a blow or ſtroke given with the 
ſword. See BEATING. 

There are two kinds of beats; the firſt performed with 
the foible of a man's ſword on the foible of his adverſary's, 
which in the ſchools is commonly called baterie, from the 
French batre, and is chiefly uſed in a purſuit, to make an 
open upon the adverſary. The ſecond and beſt kind of 
beat is performed with the fort of a man's ſword upon 
the foible of his adverſary's, not with a ſpring, as in 
binding, but with a jerk, or dry beat; and 1s therefore 


moſt proper for the parades without or within the ſword, | 


becauſe of the rebound a man's ſword has thereby from 
his adverſary's, whereby he procures to himſelf the bet- 
ter and ſurer opportunity of riſpoſting. 

BEAT, in the Manege. A horſe is ſaid to beat the duſt, when, 
at each ſtroke or motion, he does not take in ground or 
way enough with his fore-legs. 

He is more particularly ſaid to beat the duſt at terra à terra, 
when he does not take in ground enough with his ſhoul- 


ders, making his ſtrokes or motions too ſhort, as if he | 


made them all in one 5 
He beats the duſt at curvets, when he does them too pre- 
cipitantly, and too low. 
He beats upon a walk, when he walks too ſhort, and thus 
rids but little ground, whether it be in ſtraight lines, 
rounds, or — — 


BEAT upon the kand, in the Manege. Sce Chack. 


BEAT F the. drum, in the Military Art, is differently pore | 
0 


formed, according to the purpoſes deſigned by it. 
tice is hereby given of any ſudden change; ſoldiers are 
ſummoned to icpair to their arms and quarters; and the 
various movements before and after, and during the en- 
gagement, are denoted by different beats of the drum. 
The chief beats or beatings on the drum are, the general, 
the a//embly, the march, the reucille, the retreat, &c. 

BEATA. Sce Mass of the Beata. 

BEATER is applied, in Matters of Commerce, to divers ſorts 
of workmen, whoſe buſineſs is to hammer or flatten cer- 
tain matters, metals, or the like, 


In this ienſe we mect with plaſter-beater, cement-beater, 
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BeEATERS, gold, are artiſans, who, by beati 
with a hammer on a marble, in — nd 
bullocks guts, reduce them to thin leaves fit for o; and 
or ſilvering of copper, iron, ſteel, wood, &c. Piding 
Gold-beaters differ from flatters of gold or ſilver 
former bring their metal into leaves by the ha the 
whereas the , > 4 only flatten it by preſſing it - Wan ; 
mill, preparatory to beating. ugh a 
There are alſo 7 m-BEATERS employed in the look; 
glaſs trade, whoſe buſineſs is to beat tin on large blocs 
of marble, till it be reduced to thin leaves, ft tn b. d. 
lied with quickſilver behind LookinG-cLasss : 
OLIATING, GoOLD-beating. K 
BEATER is alſo uſed for an inſtrument wherewith to 
vel walks and alleys in gardens even. ba. 
It. is a piece of wood half a yard long, fix inches 
and eight or nine broad, having a handle fixed ob} 
in the middle. 
BEATIFIC viſion. See VisIow. ' 
BEATIFICATION, in El&ricity, a term uſed b 
- | y profeſſor 
Boze to denote an electrical experiment, by which he in. 
circled the head of a perſon ſtrongly eleQrife and 
ſtanding on a large cake of pitch, with a luminous * 
reſembling that with which painters ornament the * 
of ſaints. The ſecret of this experiment, which ocz. 
ſioned many fruitleſs and expenſive trials to the firſt ccc. 
tricians in Europe, conſiſted in the uſe of a ſuit of a. 
mour, decked with ſteel, in various figures; and the 
glory. was produced by rays iſſuing from the edges of the 
BEATIFICATION, in the Romiſh Church, the act whereby 
the pope declares a perſon happy, after death, 
Beatification differs from canoni ation; in the former, the 
pope does not act as a judge in determining the ſtate of 
the beatified, but only grants a privilege to certain perſons 
to honour him by a particular religious worſhip, without 
incurring the penalty of ſuperſtitious worſhippers: but, 
in canonization, the pope ſpeaks as a judge, and determines 
ex cathedra, upon the ſtate of the canonzed. 
Beatificatzon was introduced, when it was thought proper 
to delay the canonization of ſaints, for the greater al. 
ſurance of the truth, and manifeſtation of the rigorous 
ſteps taken in the procedure. 
It is remarkable, that particular orders of monks aſſume 
to themſelves the power of beatification. 
Thus Octavia Melchiorica was beatified with extraordinary 
ceremonies by the Dominicans, for a legacy of 7000 dol- 
lars to the order. 
BEATING, among Sportſmen, denotes the noiſe which hares 
make in RUTTING-{1718. N 
The hare is ſaid to beat, the hart to bell, &c. 
BEATING, -PULSATION,. in Medicine, is applied to the te- 
ciprocal agitation or palpitation of the heart and pulſe. 
Some phyſicians diſtinguiſh 81 different kinds of ſimple 
beatings, and fifteen compound ones. They compute 60 
beats in the ſpace of a minute, in a temperate man. But, 
in fact, we generally find a greater number. 
BEATING of the heart. Divers ſyſtems have been framed to 
account for the beating of the heart. Some have doubted 
whether it be mechanical, that is, deducible from any 
known laws or powers of nature. See Ray's Wiſdom ct 
God, part i. p. 48. 
BEATING flax, or hemp, is an operation in the dreſling of 
theſe matters, contrived to render them more ſoft and 
liant. 
When hemp has been ſwingled a ſecond time, and the 
hurds laid by they take the ſtrikes, and dividing them 
into dozens, and half dozens, make them up into large 
thick tolls, which being broached on long ftrikes, are ict 
in the chimney- corner to dry; after which they lay then 
in a round trough made for the purpoſe, and there with 
beetles beat them well, till they handle, both without 
and within, as pliant as poſſible, without any hardneſs or 
roughneſs to be felt: that done, they take them from the 
trough, open and divide the ſtrikes as before, and i 11 
be found not ſufficiently beaten, they roll them up, ® 
beat them over as before. | ( 
Beating hemp is a puniſhment inflited on looſe or diſor- 
derly perſons. 3 
BEATING, in Book-Binding, denotes the knocking 10. 
in quires on a marble block, with a heavy brut 
hammer, after folding, and before binding or ſtitching - 
On the beating it properly, the elegance and excellenc 
of the binding, and the eaſy opening of the book, princr 
pally depends. | 3 
BEATING, in the Paper Works, ſigniſies the hci n 
, 7 e moot 
er on a ſtone with a heavy hammer, with a large, 
E and ſhort I in order to render it more 
and uniform, and fit for Writing. a 
BEATING the wind, was 2 — in uſe in the _ 
method of trial by combat. If either of the com, 


thick, 
1Quely 


mortar-leater, &c. 


| did not Fond in the field at the time appoimte ther 
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the wind, or make ſo many flouriſhes 

. E. Lo by which he was intitled to all the ad- 
2 es of a conqueror- . Du-Cange. 

2 — the hands or feet, by way of praiſe or approbation. 


See APPLAUSE 


G time | . 
mam time for performers in concert, by a motion of 
in 


the hand or foot up and down ſucceſſively, and in equal 
times. a . at's 
e is, to contrive the diviſion of the mea- 
ar ned down and up of the beating ſhall end 
et a particular note, on which very much depends the 
viſtinaneſs, and, as it were, the ſenſe of the melody. 
Hence the beginning of evety time, or beating in the mea- 
ſure, is reckoned the accented part thereof. Malcolm. 
Buating time is denoted, in the Italian muſic, by the term 
 battuta, which is uſually put after what they call rec:ta- 
tive, where little or no time 1s obſerved, to denote, that 
hoop they are to begin again to mark or beat the time 
x - aimed at ſomewhat of harmony in the ſtrokes 
of their oars, and had an officer called portiſculus in each 
ley, whoſe buſineſs was to beat time to the rowers z 


ometimes by a pole or mallet, and fometimes by his 


yoice alone. ; , 
The ancients marked the rhythm in their muſical compo- 
Gtions; but, to make it more obſervable in the practice, 


they beat the meaſure or time, and this in ditferent' 


ways. The molt uſual conſiſted in a motion of the foot, 
which was raiſed from, and ſtruck alternately againſt the 
2 according to the modern method. 


o make the beats or ſtrokes more audible, their feet 


were generally ſhod with a fort of ſandals, either of wood 
or iron, called by the Latins pedicula, ſcabella, or ſcabilla, 
becauſe like to little ſtools, or foot-ſtools. Sometimes 
they beat upon ſonorous foot-ſtools, with the foot ſhod 
with a wooden or iron fole. 

They beat the meaſure not only with the foot, but alſo 
with the right hand, all the fingers whereof gy © ya" 
together, to ſtrike into the hollow of the left. e who 
thus marked the rhythm, was called manududtor. The 
ancients alſo beat time or meaſure with ſhells, and bones 
of animals, which they ſtruck one againſt another, much 
as the moderns now ul: caſtanets, and the like inſtru- 
ments. Burette, Mem. Acad. Inſcr. tom. vii. p. 243- 
247. 

e in Navigation, the operation of making a pro- 
greſs at ſea againſt the wind, in a zigzag line, or tra- 
verſe. See 'TACKING. 

BEATING, drubbing, or flripes, make one of the moſt an- 
cient, as well as univerſal ſpecies of puniſhment. Among 
the Romans it obtained, under the denomination of ver- 
berare, fuſiigare, flagellare, pulſare, &c. In the Eaſt it 
ſtill prevails under the name of BASTONADO. 

Some diſtinguiſh between pulſation and verberation, as if 
the latter imported a beating with pain, the former with- 
out; but this diſtinction is not always kept to. 

BEATiNG, in the Engliſh Law. Sce BATTERY. 

BEATING ia the flanks, a diſtemper to which black cattle 
are 1 and is an indication of a great inflammation 
in the bowels. 

BraTING, in Huſbandry, See BURNING of Land. 

BEATITUDE imports the ſupreme good, or the higheſt 
degree of happineſs human nature is ſuſceptible of. 

In which ſenſe, it amounts to the fame with what we 
otherwiſe call bleſſedneſs and ſovereign felicity by the 
Greeks eue and by the Latins ſummum bonum, 
beatitud:, and beatitas. 

EATITUDE, among Divines, denotes the beatific viſion, 
or the fruition of God in a future life to all eternity. 
FATITUDE is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the theſes contained 
m Chriſt's ſermon on he OT whereby he pro- 
N bleſſed the poor in ſpirit, thoſe that mourn, the 

c. 

BraTiTube was alſd a title anciently given to all biſhops ; 
* of later days reſtrained to the pope. 
> aan to have been ſometimes alſo given to lay- 

. m a watch or clock, are the ſtrokes made by the 

188 or pallets of the ſpindle of the balance; or of the 
Na. in a royal pendulum. 

o find the beats of the balance in any watch, or in one 

2 any whecl.— Having found the number of turns, 

6 5 by 2 wakes in one turn of the wheel 

ene tee Med 

ns notches, give half th g —— of bears? hat . . 

of the Wheel: for the Leg i ee ws 4% 

ant, tooth of the e ach as each * the 

W . its blow againſt each tooth of the crown- 

conds, has 22 —* e 3 = 
is ſuppoſe the © 2 W * 7 y 30 $a . 2 2 

Ven, T No 3 ers of a ſixteen hour watch where- 


in Mufic, a method of meaſuring and mark- 
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in the pinion of report is 4, the dial-wheel 22 
4)32( 8 the great wheel 55, the pinion of the 2 
5055071 wheel 5, &c. Ihe num er of the notches in 
55450 9 the crown-wheel 17, being multiplied into 
5040 8 6336 (the product ariſing from the continual 
multiplication of the quoticuts 8, 11, 9, 8) gives 
17 197712, for half che number of eats in one 
; turn of the dial-wheel; for 8 times 17 is 136, 
which is half the number of beats in one turn of the con- 
trate-wheel 40, and 9g times 136 is 1224, the half-beats 
in one turn of the ſecond wheel; and 11 times 1224 is 
13464, the half-beats in one turn of the great wheel 55; 
and 8 times 13464 makes 107712. If you multiply. this 
by the two pallets, i. e. double it, it gives 215424, which 
is the number of beats in one turn of the dial wheel, or 
12 hours. 
To know how many beats this watch has an hour, divide 
the beats in 12 hours into 12 parts, and it gives 17952, 
which is called the train of the watch, or the beats in an 
hour.— If this be divided into 60 parts, it gives 299, and 
a little more, for the beats in a minute; and ſo you may 
22 to ſeconds or thirds. 

y the beats and turns of the fuſee, the hours that any 
watch will go, may be found thus.—As the beats of the 
balance in one hour, are to the beats in one turn of the 
fuſee;z ſo is the number of the turns of the fuſce 1, to 
the continuance of the watch's going. —Thus, 20196: 
26928: : 12: 16. 

To find the beats of the balance in one turn of the ſuſce, 
ſay, As the number of turns of the fuſee, to the continu- 
ance of the watch's going in hours : ſo are the beats in 
one hour, to the beats of one turn of the fuſce; i. e. 
12 : 16 :: 20196 : 26928. 

To find the beats of the balance in an hour, ſay, As the 
hours of the watch's going, to the number of turns of 
the fuſee; ſo are the beats in one turn of the ſuſee, to the 
beats of an hour. — Thus, 16: 12 :: 26928: 20196. Der- 
ham's Artificial Clock Maker, p. 14, &c. and 22. 


BEAVER, CasToR, in the Linnzan Sem of Zoology, 


makes a diſtinct genus of animals, of the order of glires, 
and claſs of marimalia, the characters of which are, that 
the upper fore- teeth are trunctated, and hollowed ob- 
liquely, and that the lower aie oblique at the apex, with 
a flat tail, and with feet which have five toes on each, 
and palms adapted for ſwimming. Under this genus 
are comprehended, 1. The beaver, properly fo called, 
or fiber, with a black, flat, and oval tail, with pal- 
mated feet: this ſpecies produces the CasTOREUM. 
2. The caflor, with a flat lanccolated, or oblung tail, 
called by Cluſius, the exotic water-rat. 3. The caſter, 
with a long, flat, lanceolated tail, with cioven fect, called 
ztbethicus. 

The beaver, diſtinctively ſo called, has two very different 
ſorts of hair, the one very ſoft and fine, the other long 
and thick; the firſt ſerves to defend the creature from 
the cold, the other to receive the mire in which it often 
wallows, and to prevent its getting tothe ſkin. The teeth 
of this creature are formed in a very particular manner, 
and are extremely fit to cut trees, with which they build 
themſelves lodging to deſend them from the weather, and 
to breed their young in. "The fore-fect are formed like 
the human hand, and by this means they are able to carry 
their materials, and work at their habitations : the hinder 
feet, which are deſtined to be of uſe to them in ſwim- 
ming, are on the contrary webbed like thoſe of a gooſe. 
Their addreſs and contrivance in couſtructing their ha- 
bitations, would ſcarcely obtain credit, were they not 
well atteſted. 

Beavers were formerly found in Great Britain; but the 
breed has been long extirpated. Gitaldus Cambrenſis's 
account of them is the lateſt in 1188. Iun. 178, 179. 
The bladders in this animal deſtined for receiving the me- 
dicinal ſubſtance called cer, are diſtinct from the tei- 
ticles, and are four large ones, * about the lower part 
of the os pubis; two of theſe ſtand above the other two, 
but cloſely joined to one another, the two upper being to 
prepare that matter, and the two other to bring it to the 


| | perfection and unctuouſneſs, and render it of a 


ronger ſcent and deeper colour, as it is always found 
with this difference in theſe bags from what it is in the up- 
per ones. The lower bags, for this reaſon, are of a glan- 
dular ſtructure; and under theſe lower bags there is an- 
other long one full of a matter, more yellow and liquid, 
and ſeeming more elaborated than any of the others. 
his is of a different ſmell from the former, and more 
than any thing elſe reſembles the yolk of an egg. It is 
ſaid that the creature uſes this liquor to get itſelf an ap- 
petite, and that it gets it out by ſqueczing the bag that 
contains it with its paws. "The people of Canada ſet 
gins for theſe creatures, and catch many of them that 
Way; and, knowing how fond they are of this liquor, 

they always anoint the gins with ſome of it. P 
It has been generally ſaid that the teſticles of this crea- 
5 R | ture 
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ture were ſaſtened to the back-bone, but they are, in 
reality, not ſo, but plated on the ſides of the co pu 
about the groin, and are altogether hid, not appearing at 
all any more than the penis, till the ſkin is removed; and 
the penis, contrary to that of a dog, which goes from 
the 95 pubis to the navel, deſcends in this animal down- 
wards to the vent of the excrements, at which hole it 
terminates. 

Bzaver ſkin, the fur or ſkin of an amphibious animal called 
the ca/tor, or beaver, ſometimes found in France, Ger- 
many, and Poland, but moſt abundantly in the province 
of Canada in North America. | 
Its chief uſe is in the compoſition of hats, furs, &c. Be- 
ſides this, in 1669, an attempt was made to employ it in 
other merchandizes; accordingly a manufactory was ſet- 
tled in the Fauxbourg 8. Antoine near Paris, where they 
made cloths, flannels, ſtockings, &c. of ca/tor, with a 
mixture of wool. The manufacture flouriſhed for a while, 
but ſoon decayed, it being found by experience that the 
ſtuffs loſt their dye when wet, and that when dry again 
they were harſh, and ſtiff as felts. 

The merchants diſtinguiſh three kinds of caffor, though 
all equally the ſkins of the ſame animal; theſe are new 
caſtor, dry caſlor, and fat caſtor : new caſtor, called alſo 
winter caſtor, and Muſcovite caſtor, becauſe ordinarily re- 
ſerved to ſend into Muſcovy ; this is that taken in the 
winter huntings. This is the beſt, and moſt eſteemed 
for rich furs, as having loſt none of its hair by moult- 
ing. Dry caſtor, or lean caſtor, is the reſult of the ſum- 
mer huntings ; when the beaſt is moulted, and has loſt 

art of its hair: this being much inferior to the former, 
is little uſed in furrs, but moſtly in hats. Fat ca/tor, 
uſually called ol cat, or coat-beaver, is that which has 
contracted a certain fat, unctuous humour, by ſweat ex- 
haled from the bodies of the ſavages, who have wore it 
for ſome time : this, though better than the dry, is yet 
only uſed for hats. 

After the hair is cut off the ſkin to be uſed in hats, the 
pelt or ſkin itſelf is uſed in various works, viz. for the 
covering of mails and trunks, in flippers, &c. 

Beaver is chiefly imported by the Hudſon's-bay company, 
from the northern parts of America; where the animal 
abounds. | 

BEAVER is alſo uſed to denote a hat made of beaver”s hair. 

BEAUFET, B̃rrEr, or BurerT, was anciently a little 
apartment ſeparated from the reſt of a room by ſlender 
wooden columns, for the diſpoſing china and glaſs ware, 
&c. called alſo a cabinet, 

It is now, properly, a large table in a dining-room, called 
alſo a /ide-brard, for the plate, glaſſes, bottles, baſons, &c. 
to be placed, as well for the ſervice of the table as for 
magnificence. 

The buffet, among the Italians called credenza, is incloſed 
within a balluſtrade, elbow-high. 

BEAU-MASS. See Mass. 

BEAU-PLEADER, or Bew-PLEeAaDEn, a writ on the ſta- 
tute of Marlbridge, whereby it 1s provided, that no fine 
ſhall be taken of any man in any court for fair-pleading, 
i. e. for not pleading aptly, and to the purpoſe. 

BEAUTY is a term whereby we expreſs a certain relation 
of ſome object, either to an agreeable ſenſation, or to an 
idea of approbation. 

When, therefore, I ſay, a thing is beautiful, T either mean 
that I perceive ſomething that I approve, or that ſome- 
thing gives me pleaſure : whence it appears, that the idea 

" annexed to the word beauty is double; which renders the 
word equivocal, and this is the ſource of moſt of the diſ- 
—＋ on the ſubject of beauty. 

e muſt therefore diſtinguiſh between ideas and ſenſations. 
Ideas occupy the mind, ſenſations intereſt the heart. 
Though we ſee nothing in an object to intereſt us, we 
way yet diſcover ſomething in its idea to merit our ap- 
probation. Such an object therefore pleaſes, and does 
not pleaſe, 1. e. it pleaſes the underſtanding, and not the 
ſenſe. On the contrary, there are ſome objects, whoſe 
ideas do not offer any thing laudable, which yet excite 
agreeable ſenſations. "There is therefore beauty of two ſorts. 
It is exceeding hard to fix any general characteriſtic of 
beauty : for, as the ideas and ſenſations of different per- 
ſons differ according to the habitudes of the body, and the 
turn of the mind; ſo do the relations of objects to thoſe 
ideas and ſenſations vary, whence what we call beauty, 
reſults. Hence ariſe thoſe different opinions of a beaut:- 
ful thought, a beautiful woman, a worm 15 painting, &c. 
'The principles of beauty, according to Mr. Hogarth, are 
fitneſs, variety, uniformity, Gmplicity, intricacy, and 

uantity, Analyſis of Beauty, 

r. Hutcheſon makes uniformity amidſt variety the 
ſource of beauty; and he refers our ideas of it merely to 
an implanted ſenſe. Inquiry into the Original of our 
Ideas of Beauty and Virtue. See SENSE. 

M. Perrault diltinguites two kinds of beauty in architec- 
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ture, which correſpond with the two ſpecies o | 
p f 


above; the one, he calls poſitive and wn; 

the richneſs of the Fo vo Ig grandeur of the fuck 

neatneſs of the workmanſhip, ſymmetry, &c ructur 

he calls arbitrary, which depend on the will, ang Otherz 
would admit of having their proportions Ar ys 
out deformity. Theſe only pleaſe by the con pe: Fit 
aſſociation of their ideas with others of a dice d e 
which pleaſe of themſelves; they owe their dans King 
Prepo mr of oP mind, whereby a thing, whol wo 
we do know, inſinuates an eſtcem for others wh; g 
do not. * we 
Thus, he obſerves, there are many things j f 
which reaſon and good ſenſe would judge deem e 
which, however, cuſtom has not only made tolerahl; o 
even beautiful, by their being always joined with 2 
beauties that are poſitive. 'Thus, being at et * 
with viewing them in company, and merely on l * 
of their company, at length we become pleated wii. 
alone; and thus we frequently grow fond of faul 7 

Rb love with DEFORMITY, 7 

„ or Br kA, a Jewiſh coin, being half: 

In Dr. Arbuthnot's ak of reductions, the Al mn. 
to 13884. in Dr. Prideaux's computation to 15. 64 = 
. Iſraelite paid an hundred betahs a head every you. 
for the ſupport of the temple. Calmet. TT 

BECALMING, in the Sea Language, is when ag this. 
keeps the wind off or away from a veſſel, EI 
Thus one ſhip is ſaid to becalm another, when ſhe come; 
up with her on the weather-fide : the like is ſaid of the 
ſhore, when it keeps the wind away. A ſhip is likewiſ: 
ſaid to be beca/med, when there is no wind ſtirrin ; 

BECASSE, in Natural Hiftory. Sec Wootcocn.” 

BECASSINE, in Zoolegy, a name given by many to the 
3 minor, or, as we commonly call it, the fl. 

BECCA, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, a name 
given to a fine kind of reſin, collected from the turpen- 
tine and maſtic- trees of Greece and Syria, and mixed to. 
gether for uſe. It was much eſteemed formerly, and not 
only uſed in the country where it was produced, but car. 
ried in great quantities to Mecca, and other parts of the 
Pr 58 dominions, where it was valued at a very great 
rate. 

BECCA Bunga. See BROOEKLIMx. 

BECCIFAGO, in Zoology, the name of a ſmall bird, ſcarce 

ſo yy as the common linnet, and with a very remark- 

able ſhort body. Its head, neck, back, wings, and tail, 
are of a ery; grey, and in ſome of the birds of a 
greeniſh rown. It feeds on vegetables, berries, &c. and 
is common in the north of England, where it is called 
the pettychaps. Ray. 

BECHICS, Becnica, medicines proper for relieving 

coughs. 
The word is formed of the Greek gu, guy &, a crugh, 
Bechics amount to much the ſame with what we other- 
wiſe call pneumonics, thoracics, EXPECTORANTS, and PEC- 
TORALS. 

BecHic pills. See PILL. 

BECK, a little river or brook, called alſo rivulet, or fill. 
According to Verſtegan, the original word is e, which 
properly imports a ſmall ſtream of water iſſuing run 
ſome bourn or ſpring. 

Hence hell-becks, little brooks ſo called, on account of 
their ghaſtlineſs and depth, or rather from their being 
covered, or much concealed. See HELL. 

Beck is chiefly uſed among us in the compoſition of names 
of places originally ſituate on rivulets 3 hence Welbeci, 
Bournbeck, &c. 

The Germans uſe beck in the ſame manner. 

BECKETS, in the Marine, ſignify large hooks, ot circulat 
wreaths of rope, or wooden brackets, uſed to con 
ropes, tackles, oars, or ſpars, in a convenient place, til 
they are wanted. And, to put the tacks and feels n! 
beckets, is to hang up the weather-main and fore- ſhect, 
and the lee- main and fore-tack, to a little knot and eye- 
becket on the fore-moſt main, and fore- ſhrouds, when tas 
ſhip is cloſe-hauled, to prevent them from hanging u 
the water. 

BECTASSE, a ſect among the Turks, denominated from 
their founder Bectaſh, preacher to ſultan Amurath. 
All the Janizaries belonging to the Porte are of Ve 
gion of Bectaſſe, and are ſaid to have derived their orgs 
from the founder of this ſect. | 

BED, a place prepared to ſtretch and compoſe the body 
for reſt and ſleep; made chiefly of feathers incl 
ticken caſe. de 
We ſay a feather bed, a down bed; a ſtanding bed, al 
bed, a tent bed, a truckle bed, &c. of 
No beds are to be ſold, except filled with one on 
ſtuffing only; e. gr. feather beds with only dry Fegg 


feathers; and down beds with clean down alone. * 
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re to be mixed with the former; nor 
ſalded RE latter, on pain of forfeiture ;' the mix- 
boch things being conceived as contagious for 
2 to lie on. Stat. 11 Hen. VII. cap. 19. 
* } 4 quilts matraſſes, and cuſhions ſtuffed with horſe- 
an fen down), goats-hair, and neats-hair, Which are 
nas 1in limez and which the heat of man's body will 
on to exhale and yield a noxious ſmell, whereby many 
+ hi king's ſubje&ts have been deſtroyed, are prohi- 
bited by the ſame ſtatute. 8 3h + 2H 
The ancient Romans had various kinds of beds for repoſe; 
their lef7us cubicularis, or chamber- bed, whereon they 
2 their table-bed, or lectus diſcubitorius, whereon they 
. ˖ (for they always eat lying), there being uſually three 
1 ſons to one bed, whereof the middle place was ac- 
l d the moſt honourable, as well as the mrddle bed. 
"Theſe eds were unknown before the ſecond Punic | 
1 the Romans, till then, fat down to eat on plain 
aoden benches. As for the ladies, it did not ſeem at firſt 
conſiſtent with their modeſty to adopt the mode of ly- 
ing; accordingly they kept to the old cuſtom all the time 
of the commonwealth ; but, from the firſt Cæſars, they 
eat on their beds, As to the youth, who had not yet put on 
the toga virilis, they were long kept to the ancient diſci- 
ine. When they were admitted to table, they only 
(it on the edge of the beds of their neareſt relations. Ne- 
ver, ſays Suetonius, did the young Crzfars, Caius and 
Lucius, eat at the table of Auguſtus; but they were ſet 
in ims loco, or, as Tacitus expreſſes it, ad lecti fulcra. From 
the greateſt ſimplicity, the Romans, by degrees, carried 
their dining beds to the moſt ſurpriſing magnificence. 


Pliny aſſures us, it was no new thing to ſee them covered 


over with plates of ſilver, adorned with the ſofteſt mats, 
and the richeſt * Hiſt. Nat. lib. xxxiii. cap. 
11.— They had alſo their leu, lucubratorius. whereon 
they ſtudied ; and a leu funebris, or emortualts, whereon 
the dead were carried to the pile. See FUNERAL. 

BED of flate. See PARADE. 

Be of juſtice, lit de juſtice, in the French Laws, denotes a 
throne whereon the king is ſeated in parliament. 
In this ſenſe, the king is ſaid to hold his bt de juſtice, 
when he goes to the parliament of Paris, and holds a ſo- 
lemn ſeſſion, under a high canopy erected for the pur- 

ole. 

be bed of juſtice is only held on affairs relating to the 
ſtate z on which occaſion, all the officers of the parlia- 
ment appear in red robes ; at other times they wear black 
ones. Several authors have treated expreſly on the cere- 
monies of the bed of juſtice. 

BED of a great gun, is a piece ef plank laid within the 


cheeks of the carriage, on the middle tranſum, for the | 


breech of the gun to reſt on. 

Bep or fool of a mortar, is a ſolid piece of oak, in form of 
a parallelopiped, bigger or leſs, according to the dimen- 
ſions of the mortar, hollowed a little in the middle to re- 
ceive the breech, and half the trunions. 

On the fides of the bed are fixed the checks or brackets 
by four bolts of iron. 

In ſhips, when the decks lie too low from the ports, ſo 
that the carriages of the pieces, with the trucks, cannot 
mount the ordnance ſufficiently, but that they lie too near 
the gun-wale; the method is to make a falſe deck for ſo 
much as the piece will require for her traverſing to raiſe 
it higher; and this they call a bed. 

Dep, in Gardening, a piece of made-ground, raiſed above 
the level of the adjoining ground, uſually ſquare or ob- 
long, and enriched with dung, or other amendments 
intended for the raiſing of herbs, flowers, ſceds, roots, 
or the like. 

Deps for raiſing melons, muſhrooms, and the like, are 
commoniy denominated ridges. 

Muthrooms raifed on beds are not ſo good as thoſe which 
dow at large in the natural ſoil. See HoT-Bed. 

+08, in tpeaking of hops, denote the floor whereon they 
are ſpread to dry. 


*D of corn is a heap, flat at top, three or four feet high, 
Aherwiſe called a couch. 
,.. > im granaries, keeps beſt in beds or couches. 
ee a name given by the Arab aſtronomers to a 
— ſtar of the firſt magnitude in the right ſhoulder of 
ON, 
Bed. age 
Unguiſh 
"ay in Maſonry, denotes a coursE or range of ſtones. 
D, Ja 


dave: each other, 
YN * Language, a flat, thick piece of timber, laid 
"7 Me quarters of caſks, containing any liquid, and 


lowed in the ſhip's hold. 


ben amy the bottom of the channel in which the 
Ds, in fi 


peaking of minerals and foſſils, ſiguify certain 
$T gouy 
KATA, or layers of matter diſpoſed over cach other. 


uſe is of a ruddy colour, by which it is eaſily diſ- 


nt of the, is the mortar between two ſtones placed 
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Be ps, in the Naw Huſbandry, denotes the ſpaces occupied 
by the, rows of corn, in contradiſtinction from the open 
A between them, which are called AALEYs. 

BED-CHAMBER. — Lords or Gentlemen of the Bep<-CHam- 
BER, are perſons of the firlt rank, ten in number; whoſe 
office is, each in his turn, to attend a week in the king's 
bed. chamber, lying by the king on a pallet-bed all night, 
and to wait on the king when he eats in'private: 

The firſt of theſe is called groom of the $TOLE: 

BED-MOULDING, or BeDpinG-moulding, in Architecture, 
is a term uſed by the workmen of thoſe members in a 
corniche, which are placed below the coronet, 

A bed-moulding RY of theſe four members, an 


ogee, aliſt, a large boultine, and another liſt under the 
coronet. 


BEDALACH, in the Materia Medica, a name given by 
ſome writers to the gum bdellium ; but particularly to 
that kind of it which was brought from Arabia, and was 
of a yellowiſh colour, like wax. | 

BEDAUDE, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by French 
ene to a ſort of prickly CATERPILLAR found on the 
elm. 

BEDDING, /e#oria, in reſpect of horſes and other cattle, 
denotes ſtraw or litter ſpread under them to lie on. 
Bedding, in ſpeaking of a roe, is uſed by ſportſmen, for 
the lodging of that beaſt. -. 2 
A roe is ſaid to bed; a hart to harbour; a ſox to kennel. 

BEDENGIAN, in Fotany, a name given by Avicenna and 
Serapion to the poma amoris, or love-apples, a ſort of fruit 

uſed in food by the Italians, and ſome other nations, and 
ſeeming to be the third kind of the /rychnos, or ſolan um, 
mentioned by Theophraſtus. That author firſt deſcribes 
two kinds of this plant, the one of which occaſioned 
ſleepy diſorders, and the other threw people who cat of 
it into madneſs. After theſe, which he properly ac- 
counts poiſonous kinds, he mentions a third, which was 
cultivated in gardens, for the ſake of the fruit, which, 
he ſays, is large and eſculent. This is certainly the ſame 
with vedengian, or poma amoris, 

BEDOARA, in Botany, a name uſed by the Arabians, and 
ſome other authors, for the white thorn. 

BEDRIP, or BeDREPE, or BEDER APE, the cuſtomary ſer- 
vice which inferior tenants anciently paid their lord, by 
cutting down his corn, or doing other work in the field. 
The word is formed from the Saxon biddon, to pray, and 


repe, to reap, OT cut corn, 

BEDSTRAW, ſee Lapy's Bedflraw. | 

BEE, in Phyſiolagy and Huſbandry, a winged, favificous in- 

| ſect, bred from maggots or worms, that are apoda, or 
without feet; remarkable for its ſkill and induſtry in col- 
lecting honey and wax from flowers, &c. and on that 
account frequently preſerved in gardens. In the Lin- 
nan ſyſtem, it is a genus of inſects belonging to the 
claſs of þynenoptera, and comprehending ſiſty-ſive differ- 
ent ſpecies. Beſide the common honey-bee, Mr. Ray rec- 
kons nine other ſpecies, which are found wild about the 
ficlds. To this ſpecies of hive-bees belong the common 
working-bee, the drones, and the gueen-bee. 

Beks, age of. The large drones live but a little while, be- 

ing deſtroyed without mercy by the working bees, pro- 
bably to ſave honey. But there is another ſort of drones, 
lately diſcovered, no larger than the working bees, and 
not ealily to be diſtinguiſhed from them, the age of which 
has not yet been aſcertained. See DRONE. 
Writers are not agreed as to the age of the honey-bees. 
Some maintain that they are annual, and others ſuppoſe 
that they live many years. Many of them, it is well 
known, die annually of hard labour; and though they 
may be preſerved by ſucceſhon in hives, or colomes, for 
ſeveral years, the moſt accurate obſervers are of opinion, 
that their age is but a year, or, at the longeſt, no more 
than two ſummers. 

BEE, anatomy and flrudture of. This inſect is divided by 
two ligaments into three principal parts; viz. the head, 
the breaſt, and the belly. The head is furniſhed with 
two eyes of an oblong figure, and black colour, which 
are guarded by a horny tunicle, not cally penetrated. 
Between the eyes, near the middle of the head, are 
placed the antennæ, or pair of horns, which are the prin- 
cipal inſtruments of feeling, eſpecially in a dark hive. 
The jaws open to the right and left, and ſerve to carry 
out of the hives any thing that incommodes or offend 
them. Theſe are armed with teeth, which they make 
uſe of in their wars with each other, and the wounds of 
which are always mortal. 'The trunk, or tongue, is long 
and taper, and extremely pliant and flexible, adapted to 
the purpoſe of- penetrating to the bottom of the flowers, 
and exhauſting them of their mellifluous juice. This 
part is porous, and compoſed of circular fibres, ſo that it 
may be contracted and folded up, when it is not uſed z 
and it is likewiſe fortified againſt injury by four ſtrong 
ſcales, two of which ſheath it, and the other two, which 
are larger, encompaſs the whole. Lewenhoeck calls _ 
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part the wiper, and Dr. Garden deſcribes it under the | 
name of the ſucker, or proboſeis, Phil. Tranſ. N' 94, 
and No 175. 
The breaſt of the bee is of a cylindrical, or rather a ſphe- 
roidical form; on each ſide of the breaſt there are two 
| wings, and underneath fix legs of unequal length, three 
| on the right, and three on the left, the paws of which 
| are furniſhed with ſmall hooks, that may be ſeen with 
the microſcope, whereby they faſten themſelves together 
in hiving and ſwarming, and alſo with a ſpongy ſubſtance, 
which preſerves their claws from injury. The belly of, 
the bee is formed by fix rings, which are capable of ex- 
tenfion-or contraction, as occaſion requires, and within 
theſe plaits they fix and carry their wax. The belly, be- 
fide the inteſtines, contains a bag or bladder, in which 
are lodged the juices collected from flowers, and out of 
which it is afterwards diſcharged, by the two canals 
through which it was at firſt conveyed, into the cells of 
the magazine for winter ſupply. e ſting of the bee is 
a very curious weapon, and, when examined by the mi- 
croſcope, appears of a very ſurpriſing ſtructure. It has 
a horny ſheath, or ſcabbard, which includes two bearded 
darts. This ſheath ends in a ſharp point, near the extre- 
mity of which a flit opens, through which, at the time 
of ſtinging, the two bearded darts are protruded beyond 
the end of the ſheath ; one of theſe is a little longer than 
the other, and fixes its beard firſt, and the other inſtantly 
following, they penetrate alternately deeper and deeper, 
taking hold of the fleſh with their beards or hooks, till 
the whole ſting is buried in the fleſh; and then a veno- 
mous juice is injected through the ſame ſheath, from a 
little bag at the root of the ſting, which occaſions an 
acute pain, and a ſwelling of the part, that ſometimes 
continues ſeveral days. But this is beſt prevented by en- 
4] larging the wound —_— to give it a diſcharge. Mr. 
[! . Derham counted on the ſting of a waſp eight beards on 
the fide of each dart, ſomewhat like the beards of fiſh- 
hooks; and the ſame number are to be counted on the 
darts of the bee's ſting. Derham's Phyſ. Theol. p. 241. 
Baker's Microſc. &c. p. 210. 
When theſe beards are ſtruck deep in the fleſh, if the 
wounded perſon ſtarts, or diſcompoſes the bee before it 
can diſengage them, the ſting is left behind ſticking in 
the wound; but if he hath patience to ſtand quiet, the 
bee will bring the hooks cloſe to the ſides of the darts, 
and withdraw the weapon; in which caſe, the wound is 
always much leſs painful. A waſp is not ſo liable to 
leave its ſting in the wound as a bee; the beards of it be- 
ing ſhorter, and the inſe& more vigorous and nimble in 
its operations. The bee is covered with a fine hair, ſmooth, 
and ſhining like velvet. 
Bees, architecture of. See HoNEY-combs. 
Bets, colonies of. See Hive. 
Bees, generation of. "Theſe inſets begin to breed in the 
upper part of the hive, in the empty cells adjoining to 
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dually into the lower parts, as the flowers which furniſh 


brood is carried to the outermoſt part of the combs. 
The queen-bee lays an egg, of an oblong figure, and 
larger at one end than the other, at the bottom of each 
cell; fixing it to one of the angles by its ſmaller end, 
whilſt the other end points exactly to the oppoſite angle. 
Sometimes more than one egg has been depoſited in the | 
ſame cell; when this is the caſe, the working bees re- 
move the ſupernumerary eggs, and leave only one in 
each cell. On the firſt or ſecond day after the egg is 
lodged in the cell, the drone bee injects a ſmall quantity 
of whitiſh liquid, which in about a day is abſorbed by 
the egg. On the third or fourth day is produced a worm 
or maggot, which, when it is grown ſo as to touch the 
oppoſite angle, coils itſelf up in the ſhape of a ſemicir- 
cle, and floats in a proper liquid, whereby it is nouriſhed 
and enlarged in its dimenſions : this liquor is of a whitiſh 
colour, of the thickneſs of cream, and of an inſipid taſte 
like flour and water. Naturalifs are not agreed as to the 
origin and qualities of this liquid; ſome have ſuppoſed, 
that it conſiſts of ſome generative matter, injedted by 
the honey bees into each cell, in order to give fecundity 
to the egg; but the moſt probable opinion is, that it is 
the ſame with what ſome writers have called the bee- 
bread 3 and that it is a mixture of water with the juices 
of plants and flowers collected merely for the nutrition 
of the young, whilſt they are in their weak and helpleſs 
ſtate. Whatever be the nature of this aliment, it is cer- 
tain that the common working bees are very induſtrious 
in ſupplying the worms with a ſufficient quantity of it. 
The worm 1s fed by the working bees for about eight 
days, till one end touches the other in the form of a 
ring; and when it begins to feel itſelf uneaſy in its firit 
. ure, it ceaſes to cat, and begins to unrol itſelf, thruſt- 
ing that end forward towards the mouth of the cell, 
which is to be the head. The attendant bees, obſerving 
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are employed in gathering honey or Wax, n 1 
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theſe ſymptoms of approaching transforma: 
from their labours in carrying > As: 8 &(} 
themſelves in faſtening up the top of the cell cp 
of wax, formed in congentric circles, and by wala 


ral heat in cheriſhing the brood, and-haſteni 


I Rats, 
In this concealed ſtate. the worm extends A bin, 
length, and prepares a web of a ſort of Gk. iy he, ful 
ner of the ſilk-worm; this web forms a Frides A Mat. 
ſor the cell, and affords a convenient receptacle. nin 
transformation of the worm into a nymph, or 1 on 
dome naturaliſts ſuppoſe, that, as each cell is "7 la 
the ſucceſſive breeding of ſeveral worms, the n 0 
which is compoſed of many. cruils or doubles 1 ©'weh, 
ality, a collection of as many webs as there har j = 
worms. M. Maraldi apptehends, that this ini 1 
formed of the ſkin of the worm thrown of mY q 
trance into the nymph ſtate ; but it is urged tha i by 
cells are opened when newly covered by the te " 
worm within will be found in its own form, and da 
in the art of ſpinning its web; and by means of — 
it will be found compoſed of fine threads — 5 
woven together, like thoſe of other ſpinning mince | 
In the ſpace of eighteen or twenty days the whole 
ceſs of transformation is ſiniſhed, and the bee 2 
to diſcharge itſelf from conſinement, by forcing an oy 
ture with. its teeth through the covering of the ge 
paſſage is gradually dilated; ſo that one horn ff 5 
pears, then the head, and afterwards the whole 4 
this is uſually the work of three hours, and ſometimes, 
half a day. The bee, aſter it has diſengaped itlelf, au“ 
on the ſurface of the comb, till it has acquired its — 
ral complexion, and full maturity and ſtrength, fo 4; h 
become fit for labour. The reſt of the bees gather row 
it in this ſtate, congratulate its birth, and offer it hen: 
out of their own mouths. The exuwve, and — 
pieces of wax which are leſt in the cell, arc removed by 
the working bees; and the matrix is no ſooner cleanſed,- 
and fit for new fecuudation, but the queen depoſits 1 
other egg in it; inſomuch that, Mr. Maraldi fays, he has 
ſeen five bees produced in the ſame cell, in the ſpace of 
three months. 'The young bees are eaſily Ciſtinguiſhed 
from the others by their colour; they are grey, initcad 
of the yellowiſh brown of the common bees. The reafon 
of this is, that their body is black, and the hairs tha 
grow upon it are white, from the mixture of which ſeen 
together reſults a grey; but this colour forms itſelf into 
a browniſh yellow by degrees, the rings of the body be- 
coming more brown, and the hairs more yellow. 
The 4rones owe their original to the ſame cauſe with the 
honey-bees; they are generated after the ſame manaet, 
only in different cells deſignedly prepared for them inthe 
drone-comb ;z of which there is one in cach hive, often 
two, and ſometimes three. The circumſtances that 2. 
tend the production of the gueen-bee are more peculiat 
Sce DRONE and QUEEN=-bee, 


thoſe that are filled with honey; and they deſcend gra- | Bs, government of. See QUEEN-bee. 
Bees, hiving of. See Hive and HivinG. 


them with the means of ſubſiſtence increaſe; and the | Bees, ceconemy of. Naturaliſts relate wonders on this fi- 


jet. The moral virtues have been all, at one time or 
other, attributed to the bees; and they have been partic 
larly celebrated for their prudence, induſtry, mutual a 
fection, unity, loyalty to their ſovereign, public ſpirit 
ſobriety, and cleanlineſs. The ſagacity of 4 in tore 
ſeeing rain has been often mentioned; but it is ver 
queſtionable. Though ſome of the accounts that hat 
been given of theſe inſects are fabulous, yet intimate ac. 
quaintance with them in their domeſtic operations had 
furniſhed many real facts that are as ſurpriſing #5 the 
which are groundleſs. It muſt not however be omirtcd, 
that at certain times, when they think their ſtores wi 
fall ſhort, they make no ſcruple to throw out of the hier 
their own offspring; the nymphs, and young 4 of ta 
drone kind, ſcarce extricated from their coverings hare 
been carricd away, and left to periſh. Though they . 
juſt in their own kingdom, and to thoſe who my PR 
perly be called their fellow-ſubjeCts, they rob and aa 
der itrangers and foreigners whenever they have Pot 
and opportunity; and they have frequent battles in 5 
mitting depredations on neighbouring colonies and re 
or in ſelf-defence, which end fatally to many we 
number. But it ſhould be obſerved that this nebel * 
pens, unleſs in the ſpring or autumn, when the wen 4 
is warm, and honey ſcarce, and there are no ſlower 
produce it. In this caſe, when they have _ 
fields without ſucceſs, they endeavour to ſupplf | | 
ſelves, at the hazard 'of their lives, from the ; > thi 
other bees. However, if the queen of- eite. bibel 
happens to be engaged is killed, the conteſt 15 

and both parties unite under the ſurvivor. 4 fon 
The induſtry and activity of bees in their domeſtic 
afford a very inſtructive and amuſing ſpectacle; fort 
buſily engaged in their ſeveral departments; 7 yy 
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Bees, preſervation of. 


BEE 


combs z others carry out the dead, and cleanſe the 
A others keep guard, placing themſelves in five or 
＋ eight or ten deep, upon the floor of the hives, 
- 4 ll the bees at entrance mult paſs between them; 
4 te even ſaid to ſerve for bridges, or ladders, for 
2 L aſs over; and when they arc tired with labour, 
. themſelves with reſt. For this purpoſe they 
ns ſmaller or larger cluſters in the following manner: 
m_ 516, with its two fore-legs, lays hold of the hinder 
0s of the bee that is next above it, and thus a chain is 
legs by the ſucceſſive application of one to another, and 
BR bi ſupports the weight of all the reſt to the bot- 
- of the chain. The larger cluſters are * a multi- 
leit of theſe chains, of which there are ſometimes 
many hundreds together. The bees never lay hold of any 
art of one another, except the legs. In this way they 
'kewiſe guard themſelves from the effects of cold, and 
continue for ſeveral weeks in a torpid ſtate, _ 
The preſervation of this induſtrious 
and uſeful inſect is an object of great importance; and 
it chiefly depends on ſupplying them with a ſuſkcient 
quantit of food, on guardin them from their enemies, 
and collefting the produce of their labour, without de- 
ſtroying them. Beſide the attention which ſhould be 
raid to the neceſſities of bees, in chuſing the ſituation of 
an APIARY, it may be neceſſary to feed them toward the 
cloſe of autumn, and again in the ſpring, if they appear 
to have conſumed their winter ſtock. This ſhould be 
done, eſpecially in * miſty weather, when they go 
little abroad, and when ſeveral days of bad weather im- 
mediately fpllow their ſwarming. Mr. Thorley directs, 
that no hive ſhould be kept which does not weigh twenty 
pounds; and that the ſupply ſhould be given in quanti- 
ties of honey, which is their proper food, not leſs than 
a pound and a half, or two pounds, at a time. 'The ho- 
ney ſhould be firſt diluted with water, or ſmall beer, and 
then poured into an empty comb; a drone-comb is the 
ſtrongeſt, and the beſt for the purpoſe; and in the even- 


ing, when the bees are quiet, the hive ſhould be gently | 


raiſed on one ſide, and the comb put under it; the con- 
tents will be conveyed away the next day into the ſeveral 
magazines. 6 
Reaumur recommends a plate of liquid honey, unmixed 
with water, croſſed with ſtraws, and covered with a pa- 
er full of holes, through which the b-es will ſuck the 
— without daubing themſelves. But care ſhould be 
taken that the hive be well guarded from robbers, when- 
ever it is provided with a freſh ſupply. The winter- 
quarters of bees ſhould likewiſe be well ſecured both 
againſt the weather, and againſt other enemies that would 
annoy them. Mild winters, as well as ſevere cold, arc 
injurious; ſun-ſhine in winter tempts them to go abroad, 
and expoſes them to the fatal effects of ſudden changes, 
either of cold or rain. Bees, it has. been remarked, are 
molt likely to ſurvive in cold winters, becauſe they are 
then in a torpid ſtate, and require little nouriſhment, 
provided the apiary be well ſecured from northerly and 
eaſterly winds; whereas a ſmall degree of warmth en- 
livens them, and they conſume their winter ſtock, and 
are left deſtitute in a cold, wet ſpring. When they are 
chilled, and apparently dying by cold, and the cluſters 
of them are broken, ſo that they drop down in the hive, 
they may be recovered by a ſmall degree of heat. Varro 
and Columella adviſe hot aſhes to be laid about the hive, 
or ſprinkled over cluſters of bees which lie ſeemingly dead 
at the bottom, But a ſuflicient warmth may be given 
them by putting them into a handkerchief, and breathing 
upon them, * placing them in the ſun- beams, and 
laying them before the Pre, This precaution ſhould be 
uled in time; otherwiſe, when their vitals are impaired, 
it is impoſſible to recover them. However it is much to 
be wiſhed, that a method could be found of preſerving 
all the hives from injury, without removing them out of 
e places where they ſtand during the ſummer : Reau- 
mur made many attempts for this purpoſe. Some hives 
he covered over with ſtraw, by means of ſticks fixed 
around them, and reaching a few inches above the top; 
ut the moſt ſucceſsful, method was that of preſerving 
them in large tubs with earth or hay; contriving, at the 
© time, to convey air to them through a ſquare tube 
ot wood, two inches in width, and half an inch in depth, 
which paſſed through the fide of the tub, and of ſuch a 
<ngth as to reach the mouth of the hive, and to roject 
re or four inches from the ſides of the tub. ter all, 
common ſtone covering, which is generally uſed in 
The and, is ſuſſicient for the purpoſe. 


2 other enemies, beſide hunger and cold, againſt 
h the ce of bees ſhould be cautioned. It has 
n obſerve already, that different colonies of bees 


metimes plunder each other; and theſe rovers make 


a attacks chiefly in ſpring and autumn. The moſt 


ectual way to guard againſt their incurſions is to lefien | 


LW * ſo as to leave room only ſor 


Bees, ſex of. 


two or three bees to paſs abreaſt ; or to ſtop up the hives 
that are attacked, till the rovers diſappear ; or if ſtrangers 
have gained admittance, the roper inhabitants of the 
hive may be rouſed to Kess, by diſturbing them 
with a bunch of ſtinking madder, faſtened to the end of 
a ſmaſl ſtick of a convenient length; thus their reſent- 
ment will be rouzed, and they will inſtantly ſeize the 
robbers. This, indeed, is needleſs, if the queen 1s ſafe, 
However, if the hives that are attacked, have but few bees, 
2 little honey, it is better to take them than to ſtand a 
trial. 
Hornets and waſps are alſo very ſormidable enemies; their 
neſts ſhould be carefully deſtroyed. Mice ſhould be 
8 againſt, by diminiſhing the entrance into the 

Ives as the cold comes on, and the bees are leſs able to 
defend themſelves; and the hives may be placed in ſuch 
a manner, that it will be impoſſible for the mice to reach 
them. Spiders and caterpillars are very deſtructive to 
bees; a ſpecies of the latter, called the wax-worm, or 
wax-moth, becauſe it feeds on wax, lays its eggs in the 
hive, which turn to maggots that are very noifome and 
prejudicial. Hives of bees that have ſwarmed more than 
once, and ſuch as contain little honey, are moſt expoſed 
to theſe inſets; for the empty combs ſerve them for 
ſhelter, and the wax ſupplies them with food. Theſe 
hives ſhould be cleaned at leaſt once a week; and the 
ſtools on which they reſt, where the moths are laid by 
the beer, ſhould be cleaned every morning. But they can- 
not be entirely deſtroyed, without taking away the in- 
ſected hive, removing the bees, and cleanfing it of the 
moths, before it is reſtored to its former occupiers. Bees 
are often troubled with lice, which may be deſtroyed by 
ſtrewing tobacco over them. The depredations of birds, 
and particularly of the houſe-lark and ſwallov, ſhould 
be carefully prevented. : 
Theſe inſects are ſubject to a kind of purging in the 
ſpring, which is often very fatal. Madame Vicat, in the 
Memoires, &c. of the Berne Society for 1764, aſcribes 
this diſtemper to the honey which the cold has candied 
in the hive. Columella ſuppoſes that it is an annual diſ- 
temper, occaſioned by ſpurge bloſſoms and elm ſeeds; 
and he adviſes giving them roſemary and honey, diluted 
with water. The moſt effectual cure is that preſcribed 
by Ariſtomachus, which is the removal of the vitiated 
combs, or of thoſe in which there are. open cells con- 
taining candied honey. Others attribute this diſeaſe to 
their Redia on pure honey, and recommend their being 
fed with a 8 taken out of another hive, the 
cells of which are filled with crude wax, or bee-bread. 
Perhaps the true cauſe, and the effectual remedy of this 
diſeaſe, are ſtill unknown. | 
For the method of preſerving bees in hives and boxes, and 
of collecting the produce of their labours without de- 
ſtroying them, ſee Hive, Honey, and Wax. 
There are in every hive or colony three ſorts 
of bees, viz. the ſovereign or queen, the working or ho- 
ney-bees, and the drones. The working bees have gene- 
rally been ſuppoſed to be neutral, or of neither ſex; but 
M. Schirach, in his Hiſtoire Naturelle de la Reine des 
Abcilles, &c. publiſhed in 1772, has advanced a new 
and ſingular opinion on this ſubject. He ſuppoſes that 
all the common, or honey-bees, are females in diſguiſe ; 
in which the organs that diſtinguiſh the ſex, and parti- 
cularly the ovarra, are obliterated, or, at leait, — | 
their extreme minuteneſs, they have not yet been © 
ſerved; and that every one of theſe bees, in the earlier 
period of its exiſtence, was capable of becoming a queen- 
bee, had it been lodged and fed, and brought up, when 
in the worm-ſtate, with that deſign. He adduces a great 
variety of experiments in confirmation of this hypothe- 
ſis : in one inſtance two ſpoonfuls of common bees were 
ſhut up in a ſmall box, ſour inches ſquare, with a piece 
of brood-comb of the ſize of a crown-piece, containing 
worms of three days. This ſmall colony, upon examin- 
ing it four days afterwards, had completed two royal cells, 
which was a certain indication that one or more queer s 
was to be produced. He likewiſe challenges any perſons 
to chooſe a piece of the common brood-comb, as ſmall 
as they pleaſe, and to 2 all the ge worms, and 
nymphs, contained in it, reſerving only one worm of 
their own choice, and leaving it in its cell; and he un- 
dertakes, by the aſſiſtance of the working bees, to pro- 
duce this worm metamorphoſed into a queen-bee, M. 
Schirach has more than once fulfilled his engagement. 
M. Bonnet, the celebrated naturaliſt of Geneva, was 

roſelyted to this opinion. 
The drones have been ſuppoſed by many to be the males ; 
and later experiments and diſcoveries have confirmed this 
opinion. Sec DRONEs and QUEEN-bee, _ 

here is in ſome parts of America a 70 different ſpe- 
cies of bees from ours; and the manner of erecting their 
combs, and lodging their honey, is not leſs different than 


their form. Their-combs are compoſed of a ſeries of 
5 5 mall 
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ſmall bottles or bladders of wax, of a duſky brown, or 


blackiſh colour; and each of theſe is much of the ſize 
and ſhape of a —_— olive. 'They hang together in 


cluſters, almoſt like a- bunch of grapes, and are ſo con- 
trived, that each of them has its aperture, while the bees 
are at work upon it; but as ſoon as it is filled with ho- 
ney, this aperture is cloſed, and the bees leave it, and 7 
to work upon another veſſel. Their lodgings are uſually 
taken up in the hollow of an old tree, or in ſome cavity 
of a rock by the ſea-fide. They are ſagacious in chooſing 
the moſt ſecure retreats, . their honey is ſo deli- 
cious a bait, that they are hunted after by many animals ; 
and they have no power of defending themſelves, — 
no ſtings, as our bees have. The combs are brittle ; an 
the honey is clear and liquid like rock-water. It is uſed 
by the natives rather as a drink with their food, than as 
honey. They uſe it alſo in medicine as a purge, drink- 
ing "Bal a pint of it in the morning, faſting. Phil. 
Tranſ. N' 172. 

Mr. Dudley ſpeaks of a method of hunting bees, for find- 
ing their neſts, practiſed of late years in the woods in 
New England. It conſiſts in catching a bee, then letting 
it fly, and obſerving the way it ſteers; this ſhews the 
hunter the courſe or bearing of the neſt. To find the 
diſtance, he takes an offset of an hundred perches, and 
lets fly another bee, belonging to the ſame neſt ; the angle 
or point wherein theſe two courſes interſect, is the place 
of the neſt. Phil. Tranſ. N* 376; or Abr. vol. vii. part 
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Bees, ſwarming of. Sce SWARM. 

Bees, writers on. Many authors have written on bees. 
Among the ancients, Ariſtomachus is ſaid to have ſtu- 
died « Ja ſixty years; Philliſcus retired into a deſert 
wood, that he might have the opportunity of obſerving 
them to better advantage; Ariſtotle made a great num- 
ber of curious obſervations on this inſect, which Virgil 
has put into Latin verſe : they have been enlarged and 
confirmed by Pliny and others. Theophraſtus has a frag- 
ment ſtill extant, IIe peArrer, concerning bees; or, as 
entitled in Laertius, Tlep: pear og, of honey. 

Among the moderns, prince Frederic Ceſi, inſtitutor of 
the Roman Academy of Sciences, wrote expreſly on bees; 
but it is not known what became of the MS. no more 
than of that promifed by Swammerdam on the anatomy 
of the bee, the want of which has been much regretted 
among the French. 

Maraldi, and Reaumur in his Hift. Inſect. have largely 
treated of bees. 

Among the Engliſh, Butler, Gurnay, Mills, Levets, 
Thorley, Southern, Remnant, Hartlib, Ruſden, Warder, 
White, Wildman, and others, have diſcourſes expreſly 
on bees. Phil. Tranſ. N® 257. p. 365. 

Ber, in Aftronemy. See Apts. 

Be E is alſo uſed figuratively to denote ſweetneſs, induſtry, 
&c. Thus Xenophon is called the Attic bee, on account 
of the great ſweetneſs of his ſtyle. Antonius got the de- 
nomination meiiſſa, or bee, on account of his collection 
of common places, | 
Leo Allatius gave the appellation apes urbanæ to the il- 
luſtrious men at Rome from the year 1630 to the year 
1632. 

Be t-bird, See ColiERI. 

Br e-b:xes. See Hive. 

Bees-bread. See Pain d' Abeiles, Thorley, p. 86. 

BRE-vater, in Zoology. Sec APIVORUS butes. 

Bzr-flower, Ornrys. See 'TWYBLADE. 

Bee-jfy, Sce DON Ex. 

Brt-otue, a ſoft, unctuous matter, employed by bees to ce- 
ment the combs to the H1ves, and to cloſe up the cells. 

Bee-hive, See HIVE. | 

Ber, humble. See BoMBYLI1Us. 

BEECH-tree, Fagus, in Botany, a tree of the maſt-bearing 
kind, the characters of which are theſe. It hath male 
and female flowers on the ſame tree; the male flowers 
are collected into globular heads, and have no petals, 
but have ſeveral ſtamina included in an empalement of 
one leaf. The female flowers have a one-leaved empale- 
ment, cut into four parts, but have no petals; the ger- 
men is fixed to the empalement, which afterward be- 
comes a roundiſh capſule, armed with ſoft pines, open- 
ing in three cells, each containing a _— nut. This 
genus belongs to the monoecia polyandria claſs of plants in 

the Linnzan ſyſtem, and comprehends the common 
CHESTNU T-tree, See Tab. I. of Botany, Claſs 19. 
This tree will grow to a conſiderable ſtature, though the 
ſoil be ſtony and barren ; as alſo upon the declivities of 
hills, and chalky mountains, where it will reſiſt the 
winds better than moſt other ſorts of trees : but then the 
nurſeries for the young plants ought to be made on the 
ſame ſoil. For if they are raiſed in a ue round, and 
a warm expoſure, and afterward tranſj med into a bleak 
and barren ſituation, they ſeldom thrive, which holds 


BeECH-galls, in Natural Hiflory, the name of a ſpecies of 
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true in moſt other trees. The nurſery therefore ou 
be made upon the ſame ſoil with the intended plantai 
and the plants annually drawn, that the plantation 
be extended. 3 IF 
Theſe trees are very proper to form large hedges to f 
round plar:tations, or wilderneſs quarters; and may be key 
to a regular figure, if cut twice a year, eſpecially if 
ſhoot ſtrong z in which caſe, if they are negleQed for 
ſeaſon or two, it will be difficult to reduce them a9 
The ſhade of this tree is very injurious to moſt ſort; of 
plants which grow near it; but is generally believed to he 
very ſalubrious to human bodies. 
Beech-wood is whitiſh, hard, and dry. It erackles in the 
fire, and is uſed in building and furniture; alſo to make 
utenſils, as ſhovels, ladles, bellows, ſtools, ſhoes, di 
trays, trenchers, dreſſer-boards, fellics of carts, &e, 
If beech-timber be kept altogether under water, it is little 
inferior to elm; but if kept dry, or partly wet, part] 
dry, it is liable to the worm. | 
That of the mountain-beech is whiteſt, and moſt ( for 
the turner's uſe; that of the field-beech is blacker, but 
more durable. In turning beech, it yields a well-ſcented 
effluvia, not unlike roſes. 
The ſcale of beech-wood ſerves to make ſcabbards and 
band-boxes, 'The bark is uſed as floats for fiſhers nets, in. 
ſtead of cork. Its ſhavings are of uſe for fining wine. 
Its afhes, according to Creſcentius, with proper mixtures, 
are excellent to make glaſs. 
Its leaves, gathered about the fall, before they are. much 
froſt-bitten, afford the beſt matraſſes to lay under quilts, 
inſtead of ſtraw, as being very ſoft, and continuing ſweet 
for ſeven years. When chewed, they are heid good for 
the gums and teeth. 
The ſtagnant water gathered on the hollow of the bexh. 
tree, is ſaid to cure tetter-ſcabs and ſcurfs in man and 
beaſt, by fomentation. 


GALLS or protuberances found on the beech=tree, and 
ſerving for the lodgment of inſects. 

Theſe galls are found on the leaves of the beech, and are 
ſometimes only one upon a leaf, ſometimes more; they 
always grow from the ſame point, owing, no doubt, to 
the fly's having laid ſo many eggs in the ſame ſpot. 
Theſe galls are of an oblong {igure, and ſomewhat flatted, 
They reſemble the ſtone of a plum in ſhape, and are ſo 
hard, that they are not to be broken between the fingers: 
their ſubſtance ſeems of the ſame nature with that of 
a nut-ſhell. In each gall there is only one cavity, 
inhabited by a white worm, which, in time, paſſes 
through the nymph ſtate into that of the fly, to which it 
owed its origin. 

Beecna-maſd, the fruit of the beech-tree. It fattens hogs 
and deer, and has ſometimes ſupplied men inſtead of 
bread. Chios is ſaid to have endured a memorable ſiege 
by means of it. | 

BEEtCH-oil, an oil drawn from the fruit, or maſt, of the 
beech-tree. 

The beech-mef? is a kind of triangular ſeed, in form of a 
nut, or rather acorn, containing a whitiſh, oleaginous 
pith, of a very agreeable taſte ; whereof is made an oil 
much valued for fallads, &c. 

It is very common in Picardy, and other places, where 
the maſt abounds. They draw it cold b expreſſion, af- 
ter the maſt has been ſhelled, and pounded. 
An attempt was made, a few years ago, to introduce the 
manufacture of beech-oil in England, and a patent gran 
to the proprietor, but without ſucceſs ; the country peo. 
ple, it ſeems, turning their maſt to better account 
feeding the hogs with it, than in ſelling to the patente, 
and his co-proprietors, for oil. 

BEELE, in Mining, an inſtrument uſed by the workmen to 
break and pick out the ore from the rocks in which it 
lies. This inſtrument is called by the tin-men in 
wall a rubber. It is an iron inftrument of eight ot ten 
pounds weight, made ſharp, and ſteeled on both cnc: 
and having a hole in the middle, where the handle 1s 
fixed in. When the ore lies in hard rocks, this inf 
ment wears out ſo faſt, that it muſt have new pounts 
made to it every fortnight. The miners, who dig up : 
ore in the mines, are, from the uſe of this 1 4 
called beele-men ; and thoſe who attend them, and wh 1 
buſineſs it is to take up the matter the others looſen 
break up, are, from their inſtrument, which 152 
and hollow iron fhovel, or a wooden one, . Soc 
ſtrong iron lip, called the ier. In Cornwall, a 
the ore lies in a hard bed, they allow two ſhoveller at- 
three beele-men ; and when it lies in a ſoft or earthy m 
— oy beele-men and three ſhovellers are the pro 

hil. Pranſ. Ne 69. p. 2104- 

BEEMEN, or aha of in e ſeven ſtars 4 
fourth magnitude, following each other, in the 
flexure of the conſtellation Ex IDANs. RI, 


rr Qt coo 
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B E E 


a popular drink, prepared from MALT and Hops. 
The word is Saxon, formed from the German bier, of the 
Ee takes the zythum and curmi of the ancients to 
de the ſame with the beer and ALE of our days; and thinks 
the only difference between zythum and curmi to have con- 
6ſted in ſome circumſtances of the preparation, which ren- 
dered the one ſtronger than the other. x 

Tacitus, in ſpeaking of the ancient Germans, as alſo 
Dioſcorides, Galen, &c. condemn beer, as prejudicial to 
the head, nerves, and membranous parts, as occaſioning 
a more laſting and more uneaſy drunkenneſs than wine, 
and as promoting 2 ſuppreſſion of urine, and ſometimes 


14 Perrault, Rainſſant, and others, defend the modern 
ker; urging, that the hops uſed with us, and which the 
ancients were ſtrangers to, having a faculty of purifying 
the blood, and removing obſtructions, ſerve as a correc- 
tive, and free our drink from the inconveniences objeCted 
to that of the ancients. 
For the manner of preparing beer, ſee Hors, and Brew- 
1x6. For its qualities, MaLT-LiqQuos. | 
In New England they make beer from maize, or even the 
bread made thereof. Some phyſicians recommend beer 
made of oats and birch-water, as preferable, in nephritic 
caſes, to that made of barley. Phil. Tranſ. Ne g7. p. 
6135. Ne. 138. : 
Sour or decayed beer ap: be reſtored divers ways; as by 
ſalt made of the aſhes of barley-ſtraw, put into the veſ- 
ſel, and ſtirred; or by three or four handfuls of beech- 
aſhes thrown into the veſſel, and ſtirred ; or, where the 
liquor is not very ſour, by a little put in a bag, without 
ſtirring ; chalk calcined, oyſter-ſhells, egg-ſhells burnt, 
ſca-ſhells, crabs eyes, alcalized coral, &c. do the ſame, 
as they imbibe the acidity, and unite with it into a 
ſweetneſs. 
Beer, it is ſaid, may be kept from turning ſour in ſummer, 
by hanging into the veſſel a bag containing a new-laid 
egg, prickt full of little pin-holes, ſome laurel-berries, 
and a few barley-grains; or by a new-laid egg and wal- 
nut- tree leaves. . alone, their ſkin being 
peeled off, will keep beer from deadneſs; and the throw- 
ing Fix r AIR into it will reſtore it. Glauber commends 
his fal mirabile and fixed nitre, put in a linen bag, and 
hung on the top of the caſk, ſo as to reach the Fre, 
not only for recovering ſour beer, but preſerving and 
ſtrengthening it. 
Beer taſting of the caſk, may be freed from it, by puttin 
a handful of wheat in a bag, and hanging it to the veſ- 
ſel. The grounds of beer form a very ich manure. 
Beer, as a malt liquor, is of ſo great antiquity in this 
kingdom, that in the year 1492, we meet with a licence 
from Henry VII. to a Fleming, to export fifty tons of 
ale, called beer. 
reg - paſet. Sec ZYTHOGALA. 
Bets, eager, is uſed by callico-printers, chemiſts, lapida- 
_ lcarlet-dyers, vinegar-merchants, white-lead-men, 
e. 


BreR-meaſure. See MeasuRE. 
BeER vinegar, See VINEGAR. 
BEES-WAX. See Wax. 
BLESTINGS, or BneasTiNGs, denote the firſt milk taken 
irom a cow after calving. 
” he beeftings are of a thick conſiſtence, and yellow co- 
lour, ſeemingly impregnated with ſulphur. Dr. Morgan 
imagines them peculiarly fitted and intended by nature 
8 cleanſe the young animal from the recrements ga- 
thered in its ſtomach and inteſtines during its long habi. 
n in utero, The like quality and virtue he ſuppoſes 
A er firſt milk after delivery; and hence infers the 
wa ity of the mother's ſuckling her own child, rather 
By T committing it to a nurſe whole firſt milk is yo. 
of h 14, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants 
el - 22 digynia claſs, of which the characters 
whict e. The flower hath a five-leaved empalement, 
_ 5 permanent, but no petal, and five ſtamina 
Ptaced oppoſite to the leaves of the empalement. The 
— 5 ſituated below the receptacle, which after- 
omes a capſule with one cell, having a ſingle 


2 up in the empalement. There are three 


All che ſpecies of this f 
0 plant are ted by ſowin 
their ſeeds in Februa or March 8 p 2 


denoler dunged. en they are come up, they muſt 
, 

_ My fo as to leave — ten or 227 — 

1 if they have not room, the roots ſeldom 

x ” It is a cuſtom with the gardeners about 

i o carrots on the ſame ground with their 

and the ges, drrote 

— > have then ſufficient time to grow to their ſize. 

meat, than * as a * and to eat with ſalt 

LE ylically. ey looſen the belly, and at- 

cholic humours, The juice of the roots is 


are drawn off in the ſummer-time, Þ 


BEG 


ſometinies uſed as an errhine; being ſnuffed up the noſe 
to clear the head of phlegm, and mucous humours; and 
Law means to help old head-achs. 

e beet is one of the five emollient herbs. 

Brer, hart's, beta leporina, a name given by ſome of the 
old Latin writers to a ſmall green plant of an acrid taſte. 

BzeT-fy, a very ſmall fly, found always among the flowers 
of the beet. | 

BEET-gall-inſef?, See Ga LL-inſef7. 

BEETLE, in Zoology. See Scaranzus, | 

BEETLE, Capricorn, in Zoology, the Engliſh name for the 
CERAMBYX. The generical characters of theſe inſets 
are theſe i they have long and ſlender bodies; their horns 
are long and jointed z and they are fond of places in the 
neighbourhood of rivers. There are fix different ſpecies 
of this inſeQ deſcribed by Lifter, in his treatiſe De Sca- 
rabzis, publiſhed at the end of Mr. Ray's Hiſtory of 
Inſects. Y 

BeeTLE, oil, Mele, in Zoology, the name of a genus of 
four-winged flies, whoſe antennæ arc flender and filiform ; 
and the exterior wings are dimidiated. It is called in 
Engliſh the oil-beetle, as being ſoft and mucous to the 
touch. It is black, but not at all gloſſy, and has been 
deſcribed by authors under the names ſcarabeus mollis, 
cantharus unctuoſus, and proſcarabeus, See SCARABZEUS. 

BEETLE, ſinking, Trnebrie, in Zoology, the name of a genus 
of beetles, the antennæ of which are oblong, lender, and 
filiform. | 
It has no interior wings, in which ſingular deficiency it 
differs widely from all other — 2 the form and 
ſtructure of all its other parts refer it to this claſs. See 
SCARABZEUS, 

Mouffet has called it the b/atta fetida. There are ſeveral 
ſpecies of it. 

BEETLE, water, Dytiſcus, in Zoology, the name of a genus of 
four-winged flies, the antennæ of which are ſlender and ſe- 
taceous. They have likewiſe ſeet formed for ſwimming, 
and their habitation is generally in the water, whence 
they have been called in Engliſh, water-beetles. 

BEETLE, in a mechanical ſenſe, denotes a large wooden 
inſtrument, formed after the manner of the mallet, hav- 
ing each face bound with a ſtrong iron hoop, to keep it 
from ſpreading, and uſed for driving piles, ſtakes, pali- 
ſades, wedges, and the like. 

In this ſenſe, the word is alſo corruptly written in ſome 
* boytle. Skinner derives it from the Engliſh bearing. 
or the military uſe, beetles, called alſo fampers, are thick 
round pieces of wood, a foot and a half long, and eight 
or ten inches in diameter, having a bandle of about four 
feet long. Their uſe is for beating or ſettling the earth 
of a parapet, or about paliſades; which is done by lift- 
ing up the beetle a foot or two, and letting it fall with its 
own weight. 
The name beetle is alſo given to the paviour's rammer, or 
inſtrument, wherewith the ſtones are beaten down, and 
faſtened. 

BEEVES, a general name for oxen. 

BEG, or Bey, is a Turkiſh title, properly ſignifying lord. 
The word is alſo written begh, or beig, ſometimes bec, or 
bel, or lech; but pronounced BEY. | 

Beds, or Becus, of Egypt, denote twelve generals, who 

have the command of the militia, or ſtanding forces of 
the kingdom, and are to ſecure the country from the in- 
ſults of Arabs, as well as to protect the pilgrims in their 
annual expeditions to Mecca. 
The begs, ſeveral of whom are deſcended from the an- 
cient race of the Mamalukes, are very rich and power- 
ful, maintaining each five hundred fighting men for their 
own guard, and the ſervice of their court. On diſcon- 
tents, they have frequently riſen in rebellion. They are 
often at variance with the baſhaw, whom they have more 
than once plundered and impriſoned, 

BEGGAR. Beggars pretending to be blind, lame, &c. 
found begging in the ſtreets, are to be removed by the 
conſtables; and refuſing to be removed, ſhall be whipped, 
&c. ſtat. 12 Anne; and our ſtatutes have been formerly 
ſo ſtrict for puniſhing of beggars, that in the reign of king 
Henry VIII. a law was enacted, that ſturdy beggars con- 
victed of a ſecond offence, ſhould be executed as felons. 
But this ſtatute was afterward repealed. See Rogue 
and VAGABOND. 

BEGGING order. See MenDicanT. 

BEGHARDI, Becuarpi, or BEGGHARD1, called alſo in 

Italy bizocht, and in France beguins, derive their name 

from the old German word begyen, begguen, which ſigni- 

fies to ſeck any thing with zeal and importunity. This was 

a general appellation given to no leſs than thirty ſects, or 

orders, that ſprung up in Europe in the thirteenth cen- 

tury, which differed widely from each other in their opi- 
nions, their diſcipline, and manner of living. It was at 
firſt indiſcriminately applied to all perſons, who em- 
braced, with reſignation and free choice, the horrors of 


abſolutely poverty ; begging their daily bread from .. 


to door, and renouneing all their worldly poſſeſſions an 

occupations. It was afterwards reſtricted to thoſe, who 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves hy an extraordinary appearance 
of devotion, and was uſed much in the ſame ſenſe with 
the term methodiſ among us. Theſe perſons formed a 
ſort of intermediate order between the monks and citi- 
zens, reſembling the former in their manner of living, 
without aſſuming their name, or contracting their obli- 
gations. They were divided into two claſſes, which de- 
rived their different denominations of perſec and imper- 
feat ſrom the different degrees of auſterity that they diſ- 
covered in their manner of mA The perfeat lived 
upon alms, abſtained from wedlock, and had no fixed 
habitations. The imperſect conformed to the cuſtoms of 
the reſt of their fellow- citizens in theſe reſpects. The 
name was at firſt honourable, but by degrees it ſunk into 
reproach ; being adoptgd by many, who, under the maſk 
of religion, concealed the moſt abominable principles, 


and committed the moſt enormous crimes. 


The beghards of Flanders is a denomination, by which 
certain unmarried perſons, both bachelors and widowers, 
are diſtinguiſhed, who formed themſelves into commu- 
nities of the ſame kind with thoſe of the female beguines, 
reſerving to themſelves the liberty of returning to their 
former method of life. The firſt ſociety of theſe beghard 
was eſtabliſhed at Antwerp in the year 1228, and conti- 
nues ſtill; though the brethren of which it is compoſed 
have long ſince —— from their primitive rule of diſ- 
cipline and manners. This firſt eſtabliſhment was ſuc- 
ceeded by many others in Germany, France, Holland, 
and Flanders. eſe fraternities long enjoyed the tole- 
ration of the Roman pontiffs ; but molt of their convents 


are now either demoliſhed, or converted to other uſes. 


See BRETHREN of the free Spirit, Moſheim's Ecc. Hiſt. 


vol. iii. p. 86. 8vo. 1758. 


BEGINNING F an eclipſe. See Ecriese. 


BEGINNING e 


the aftion. See ACTION. 


BEGLERBEG, a Turkiſh title for the chief governor of a 


rovince, who has under him ſeveral beys or ſangiacs, that 
1s, ſubgovernors. 
The word is alſo written beylerbey, beglerbey, beghelerbeghi, 
and beylerbeg.— It is compounded of begler, lords; the plu- 
ral of beg, lord, with the word beg ſubjoined; importing 
as much as lord of lords. 
The next to the vizier azem, or the firſt vizier, are the 


beglerbegs in Turky, who, according to Rycaut, may be |. 


compared to archdukes in ſome other countries, being 
the next miniſters below the prime vizier, and having 
under their juriſdiction many ſangiacs or provinces, and 
their begs, agas, &c. 

To every beglerbeg the grand ſignior gives three enſigns or 
ſtaves, trimmed with a horſe-tail, to diſtinguiſh them 
from the baſhaws, who have but two, and from ſimple 
begs, or ſangiac-begs, who have but one. N 


Ibe province or government of a beglerbeg is called begler- 


beglih, or beglierbeglik. Theſe are of two ſorts; the firſt 
called haſile beglerbeglit, which have a certain rent aſſigned 
out of the cities, countries, and ſignories allotted to the 
principality z the ſecond called Dian beglerbeglik, for 


maintenance of which is annexed a certain ſalary or rent, 


collected by the grand fignior's officers with the treaſure 


of the empire. 

The beglerbegs of the firſt ſort are in number twenty-two, 
viz. thoſe of Anatolia, Caramania, Diarbekir, Damaſcus, 
Aleppo, Tripoli, Trebizond, Buda, 'Temiſwar, &c. 


The beglerbegs of the ſecond ſort are in number fix, viz. | 


thoſe of Cairo, Babylon, &c. 

Five of the beglerbegs have the titles of viziers, viz. thoſe 
of Anatolia, 3 Cairo, Romania, and Buda. 
The beglerbegs appear with great ſtate, and a large retinue, 
eſpecially in the camp, being obliged to bring a ſoldiec for 
every five thouſand aſpers rent which they enjoy. 

The beglerbegs of Romania brought ten thouſand effective 
men into the field. 


- BEGLERBEG is alſo a title given to the chief governors of 


provinces in the Perſian empire, having the command 
over all kans, ſultans, &c. in their reſpective diſtricts. 


BEGONIA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants of 


the Eee monoecia claſs; the characters of which are 
theſe: the flowers are of two kinds; the one kind is the 
barren, or male flower; this is compoſed of four leaves, 


ſome broader, and others narrower; che other kind, 


B 


* 


which produces the embryo- fruit, is of the roſaceous ſort, 
and is compoſed of ſeveral petals, arranged in a circular 
form, and placed on a foliated cup, which finally be- 
comes a trigonal alated fruit, divided into three cells, 
and containing ſmall ſeeds. 

EGUINS, devout ſocieties of young women, eſtabliſhed 
in ſeveral parts of Flanders, Picardy, and Lorrain; who 
maintained themſelves by the work of their own hands ; 
leading a middle kind of life, between the ſecular and re- 
ligious, but make no vows. The poor and diſtreſſed were 


_— 


| 
| 


as were friends to the order. 
- Theſe ſocieties began at Nieville, in Brabant, A. 110 


BEHEADING, a capital puni 


other cutting inſtrument. 


BEHMISTS, BonmenisTs, or BoHMi1sTs, a kind of myſtie 


BEHEMO TH, a huge animal mentioned in Scripture, cor 


BEHEN. See BEN. k 
BEIBE NLE fellz, a name given by ſome aſtronome!rs 


BEIDELSAR, in Botany, a name by which 


BEISSKER, in /chthyology 
others to the fiſh commonly 


BEI 


ſupported by the pious liberality of ſuch opulent Perf 


though others ſay in the year 1207, and ſoo as 
France, Germany, Holland, and Flanders, ue n 
Gderable number of them {till ſubGſt. Their fta 

particular, but modeſt z they lived in commo it un 


men of great piety for their 22 . and hay 


ment, where; , 
ſevered from the body by the ſtroke of an nk 


Beheading was a military puniſhment amo 
known by the name of dcellatio —— 
was laid on a cippus or block, placed in a pit dug f _ 
purpoſe ; in the army, without the vallum; in fg the 
without the walls, at a place near the porta Pas, 
Preparatory to the ſtroke, the criminal was tied to x vs 
and whipped with rods. In the early ages the blow 
given with an ax; but in after-times with a ſword vhick 
was thought the more reputable manner of dyin < The 
eos ww was =_ clumfily performed in the firſt times. 
ut afterwards they grew more expert, and 
off clean, with — pr an rs ' = r h 
In England and France, beheading is the puniſnment of 
nobles z being reputed not to derogate from nobility, a; 
hanging does. 
In Scotland they do not behead with an ax, 28 in Fng. 
land; nor with a ſword, as in Holland and France; by: 
with an edged inſtrument called the Maipex. 


philoſophers and followers of Jacob Behmen, commonj 
called the 'Teutonic philoſopher. 
The Behmeniſis are attached to that motley ſpecies of phi. 
loſophy firſt introduced by Paracelſus, under the name cf 
THEOSOPHIA. 
Behmen, or Bohmen, from whom the ſect takes its g. 
nomination, was born in 1575, near Gorlitz, and brad 
up to the trade of a ſhoe-maker, or taylor, having jul 
learning enough to read and write a little, which he ac 
quired at ten years of age. He derived the greateſt par 
of his myſtical doctrine from the writings of Roben 
Fludd, a native of England. Wood's Athenz Oxon, 
vol. 1. p. 610. 
In 1600 he was ſeized with a ſpiritual rapture, and ten 
years after began to compoſe a book on the light he then 
received, entitled Aurora, being a mixture of eg, 
philoſophy, chemiſtry, and divinity, written in a quaint ob- 
ſcure ſtyle z ſeven years after he wrote divers others on 
the ſame model; the chief is the My/terium Mogmun, 
He died in 1624. All his works have been publiſhed u- 
gether at Amſterdam in 1682, 8vo. His tenets are, that 
there is a great darkneſs among the ſtars, where the dt. 
vil holds his principality ; that all arts and ſciences for 
from the ſiderial ſpirit of this world; that the ſeven l. 
beral arts proceeded from ſeven ſpirits of nature; thit 
all human things are compoſed- of the four ſirſt proper 
ties, bitter, ſour, heat, and pain, (Angore). _ 
Quirinus, Kuhlman, Abr. a Frackenberg, and Limmer. 
man, are the moſt diſtinguiſhed among the Belmeni! 
Mr. William Law, an Engliſh viſionary, was an induſ- 
trious and zealous diſciple of Behmen; and he prepared 
a new edition and tranſlation of his works, which hate 
been publiſhed in 2 vols. 8vo. ſince his deceaſe. 
Gilbert Iſcheſchius, and Antagnofſus, were great 0 

ſers of Behmeniſm. | 

r. Henry More has alſo a piece expreſs againſt Ben 
niſm 5 Cenſura Philoſophiæ Teutonicz, printed in 8 
works, p. 520. 


cerning which interpreters are much divided. 


the principal fixed ſtars in each conſtellation. . 
The appellation is more particularly given to the * 
the firſt magnitude, otherwiſe called the hearts, 4 5 
the ſeveral conſtellations; though ſome would _ 
between corda, and beibeniæ ſlellæ, reſtraining the 1orm 
to ſtars only of the firſt magnitude, and extending 
latter to ſeveral of the ſecond, or even third. 3 
Hermes has a treatiſe expreſs De Stellis Bebe Fr 
liſhed by Junctinus, in his Speculum Aſtrologr,» 
alſo in his commentaries upon Jo. de Sacroboſco 
De Spheœra. ſome authos 
call the Syrian DoGs-bane, or apeqnum Syriacum, * 
ſonous plant. 


a ſpecies of the copiT18, diſtinguiſhed y Art 
name of the bluiſh contris, with 
lines on each fide. Schonefeldt cal 
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; -ruity,a certain meaſure in uſe among the Jews; 
. che beiza contains the fixth —. a LOG 
— bug is alſo a ſort of gold coin common among the 
Perſians; it weighs forty achmas, and from this word, 
not from the city Byzantium, the hm was formed. A 
dun is worth two dinars, and every Jinar twenty or 
five and twenty drachmas. 

ANISM, or BeK KERIANISM, the 2 or ſen- 
timents of Balth. Bekker, who denied that ſpirits can act 
or operate on bodies. 4 
The author of this ſyſtem was a Dutch divine, towards 
the cloſe of the ſeventeenth century, ſtrongly impreſſed 
with the Carteſian principle, that the ce of ſpirit 


| conſiſts in thinking; hence he was led to conclude, that 


ſpirits cannot act, either on bodies, or on othet ſpirits ; 
and therefore he underſtood the declarations of — 
concerning the operations of ſpirits, in a metaphorical ſenſe. 
He attributed 2 poſſeſſions recorded in the Goſpel to 
bodily diſeaſes, or mental diſorders. Budd. Elem. Phil. 
Theor. p. 5- cap. 2. $ 1—12. See DEMONIAC. 
i Ba, e name of a plant called by ſome the c- 
cumis capparis, or caper-cucumber. This plant is very im- 
rfely deſcribed to usz and we find among the Ara- 
Fan writers, that the fruit was called by this name as 


well as the whole plant. Avicenna, who gives the fulleſt 


account we have of, it, ſays that it was an Indian plant, 
reſembling in growth the common cucumber-plant, but 
ing a fruit like the caper; he tells us that this fruit 


| was the only part of the plant uſed in medicine, and 


that it was very hot and bitter, being ſomewhat like gin- 


| in the fiery heat of the taſte, and in qualities hot and | 


in the ſecond degree, as they expreſſed it; or, ac- 
cording to Dioſcorides, in the third. 


BELATUCADRUS, the name of an ancient Britiſh idol, | 


recorded in old inſcriptions z and ſuppoſed by Selden and 
Voſſius to be the ſame with BGL Ns. | 


BELAY, on board a ſhip, ſignifies the ſame as /affen. Thu 


they ſay, belay the ſheet, or tack, that is, faſten it to the 
kevel, by winding it ſeveral times round a laſt, &c. 


BELCHING. See RucTaTIOn. 
BELEMNITES, or BeLExiTRs, in Natural Hiftory, a kind 


of figured ſtone, uſually hollow, and a little tranſparent, 
ſhaped ſomewhat like an arrow, formed of ſmall ftrie, 
or threads, radiating from the axis to the ſurface of the 
ſtone; and which when burnt, or rubbed againſt one an- 
other, or ſcraped with a knife, yields an odour like raſped 
horn, See its figure nted in Tab. of Foffuls, Claſs 10. 
The word is formed from the Greek B:azuror, arrow. 
The belemnites is otherwiſe denominated datylus, or dac- 
fylus ideus, on account of its bearing a reſemblance to the 
hgure of a finger; by the ancients, hncurius lapis, or la- 
bis hncis, as being ſuppoſed to be generated of the urine 
of the lynx. 
Among us, popularly, it is called the thunderbolt, or thun- 
der- tone, as having been ſuppoſed to fall in time of thunder. 
Dr. Woodward, and a great many other authors, ſup- 
poſe the belemnites to be a native foſſil in its own proper 
agurez but it is more probably ſuppoſed by others to owe 
its preſent form to ſome animal yz and to be, like 
the other formed ſtones, the echinice; &c. a ſubſtance caſt 
in a ſhell, Ph. Tr. vol. xlviii. art. 97. and vol. liv. art. 5. 
The general diſtribution of the belemnite is into three 
kinds; viz. the cylindric, conic, and fuliform, of which 
r are molt care. 
belemnite are all of an alcalious nature, making a 
ſtrong efferveſcence with acids. Hence alſo they become 
abſorbent and reſolvent, and, on theſe accounts, are 
ranked by phyſicians among antinephritic medicines. 
om German writers ſpeak much of the virtue of this 
 lolhil, and it is kept in their ſhops, and ſometimes enters 
req <xtemporaneous preſcription. They give it in caſes of 
me gravel, and all nephritic complaints; and ſay, that 
it das great virtues againſt the night-mare. With us it is 
not uſed at all, except among ſarriers; but, in all. pro- 
* ity, it will anſwer the purpoſe of ſpar in any other 
aim; and ſpar has at all times been celebrated for its 
bs gr 3s 2 lithontriptic, whether given under the form 
mY FAPIS JUDAICUs, or that of the 08TRACITES, 
! nally, as dilolved in the water of certain ſprings, 


BEL om incuſtrations on things that fall into them. 


US, in Zeolegy, the name of a ſmall anguilliform 
fan called by others BLENNIS, It is a ſea-fiſh, and very 
. approaches wuch in figure to the Engliſh bull 

68 $ thumb, the cor xus of authors. 

Wy Se Mythology, a name which the Gauls gave to 
ſu 1 which they alſo called Mithraz and, as ſome 
Bae the ſame with the Bag} of Scripture, and the 
middle age fr bu is uſed by military wri 


— e a lore of tower, erected by beſieger 
T called . — worfindi, and 


| 


B EL 


or BEz1ATH, a Hebrew word, ſignifying an g, in | belfragia. Their ſtructure and uſe are Weſcribed. in verſe 


by a poet of thoſe days. | 
elfry originally denoted a high tower, whereon centinels 
were placed to watch the avenues of a place, and pre- 


| vent ſurprize from parties of the enemies, or to give no- 


tice of fires, by ringing a bell. Du-Cange: 

In the cities of Flanders, where there is no hey ori purs 
e, the tower of the chief church ſerves the ſame end. 
e word belfry is compounded of the Teutonic bell and 

reid, peace, e the bells were hung for preſerving 

the peace. f 5 

BELFRY is alſo uſed for that part of a ſteeple wheteit the 
bells are hung. 

This is ſometimes called by middle- age writers campanile; 

clocar ia, and triſlegum. Du-Cange. 

BEL FRY is more particularly uſed for the timbet- work, which 
ſuſtains the bells in a ſteeple ; or that wooden ſtructure, 
to which the bells in church- ſteeples are faſtened: 

BELIDES, in Antiquity. See Danarpes: 

BELIEF, in its general and natural ſenſe, denotes 4 per- 

| — or a g aſſent of the mind to the truth of any 

Olltion. 

n which ſenſe, belief has no relation to any particularkind 
of means or arguments, but may be produced by any 
means whatever. — Thus we are ſaid to believe bur ſenſes, 
to believe our reaſon, to believe a witneſs, &c. And hence, 
in rhetoric, all ſorts of proofs, from whatever topics de- 
duced, are called #845, becauſe apt to get belief, or per- 
ſuaſion, touching the matter in hand. | 

BELIEF, in its more reſtrained and technical ſenſe, invented 

buy the ſchoolmen, denotes that kind of aſſent which is 

grounded only on the authority, or teſtimony, of ſome 
perſon or perſons, aſſerting or atteſting the truth of any 
matter propoſed. 
In this ſenſe, belief ſtands oppoſed to knowledge and ſci- 
ence. We do not ſay we believe that ſnow is white, or 
that the whole is cqual to its parts; but we ſee and know 
them to be ſo.— That the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles, or that all motion is naturall 
rectilinear, are not ſaid to be things credible, but ſcienti- 
fical; and the comprehenſion of ſuch truths is not belief, 
but {cience. 
But, when a thing propounded to us is neither apparent 
to our ſenſe, nor evident to our underſtanding; neither 
certainly to be collected from any clear and neceffary con- 
nexion with the cauſe from which it proceeds, nor with 
the effects which it naturally produces; nor is taken up 
upon any real arguments, or relation thereof to other ac- 
knowledged truths; and yet, notwithſtanding, appears 
as true, not by a manifeſtation, but by an atteſtation of 
the truth, and moves us to aſſent, not of itſelf, but in vir- 
tue of a teſtimony given to it—this is ſaid to be pro- 
perly credible; and an afſent to this is the proper notion 
of belief Or FAITH, 

BELIEVERS, an appellation given toward the eloſe of the 
firſt century, to thoſe Chriſtians, who had been admitted 
into the church by baptiſm, and inſtructed in all the 
myſteries of religion: they had alſo acceſs to all the parts 
of divine worſhip, and were authorized to vote in the 
eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies. They were thus called in con- 
tradiſtinction to the catechumens, who had not been bap- 

. tized, and were debarred from theſe privileges. 

BELINGELA, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to 
the mala inſana, or mad apples. Ma p-apple. 

BELL, a popular machine, ranked by muſicians among the 
number of muſical inſtruments of percuſhon. See Music. 
The parts of a bell are the body or barrel, the clapper with- 
in ſide, and the ear or cane, whereby it is hung to a 
large beam of wood. —Its uſual matter is a kind of com- 
pound metal, called bel{-metal. The thickneſs of its 
edges is uſually x of the diameter, and its height twelve 
times its thickneſs. —The be/l-founders have a diapaſon, 
or bell-ſcale, wherewith they meaſure the ſize, thickneſs, 
weight, and tone, of their bells, For the method of 
caſting bells, ſee FOUNDERY. 

The uſes of bells are ſummed up in the Latin diſtich: 
Laudo Deum — _- _ congrego cler um, 
Defuncſos plero, peſlem fugo, ſeſla decoro. | 

The firſt —— ſaid to have been made about the year 

400, at Nola, in ye — whereof St. Paulinus was 

biſhop z at leaſt, it is 

them into uſe in the church. And hence, it is added, 

they had their Latin names, Nelæ and Campanæ : but 

others ſay, they take theſe names, not from their being 
invented in Campania, but becauſe it was here the man- 
ner of hanging and balancing them, now in uſe, was firſt 
practiſed 3 at leaſt, that they were hung on the model of 

a ſort of balance invented or uſed in Campania. For in 

Latin writers we find 
and in the Greek ar{uy, for pendetare, to weigh. 

Polydore Virgil aſcribes the invention of church. c to 

Sabinian, St, Gregory's ſucceſſor 3 but by miſtake : 
St. Jerom, contemporary with Paulinus, makes men- 
| | 1 T uon 
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he was the firſt who brought 


era, for a firekyerd; 
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BEL 


don of one. In effect, pope Sabinian did not invent 
bells ; but he was the firſt who appointed the canonical 
hours to be diſtinguiſhed by them. 
We even find mention made of bells in Ovid, Tibullus, 
Martial, Statius, Manilius, and the Greek authors, un- 
der the i xray of tintinnabula, and ſounding bra/s. 


on, Strabo, Polybius, Joſephus, and others, 
mention them under the names of petaſus, tintinnabulum, 
eramentum, crotalum, fignum, &c. But theſe appear to 
have been no more than baubles, and little like the huge 
bells in uſe among us. 

Hieronymus Magius, who has a treatiſe on bells (written, 
when in chains, in Turky, and which is accounted very 
remarkable, purely from his memory, without the aſſiſt- 
ance of any ks) makes large bells a modern invention. 
Indeed, we do not hear of any before the fixth century : 
in 610, we are told, Lupus, biſhop of Orleans, being at 
Sens, then beſieged by the army of Clotharius, frighted 
away the beſiegers by ringing the bells of St. Stephen's. 
— The firſt large bells in England are mentioned by Bede 
towards the latter end of that century. They ſeem to 
have been pretty common in the year 816. The Greeks 
are uſually ſaid to have been unacquainted with them till 
the ninth ce „when their conſtruction was frrſt 
taught them by a Venetian. 

Indeed, it is not true, that the uſe of bells was intirely un- 
known in the ancient eaſtern churches, and that they 
called the people to church, as at preſent, with wooden 
raallets. Lv Allatius, in his Diflertation on the Greek 
Temples, proves the contrary from ſeveral ancient writers. 
It is his opinion that bells firſt began to be diſuſed among 
them, after the taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks; 
who, it ſeems, — them, leſt their ſound ſhould 
diſturb the repoſe of ſouls, which, according to them, 
wander in the air. He adds, that they till retain the 
uſe of bells in places remote from the intercourſe of the 
Turks; particularly, very ancient ones in mount Athos. 
F. Simon thinks the Turks rather prohibited the Chriſ- 
tians the uſe of bells out of political, than religious rea- 
ſons ; inaſmuch as the ringing of bells might ſerve as a 
ſignal for the execution of revolts, &c. 

The city of Bourdeaux was deprived of its bells for rebel- 
lion; and, when it was offered to have them reſtored, 
the people refuſed it, after having taſted the eaſe and 
conveniency of being freed from the conſlant din and jang- 
ling of bells. 

Matthew Paris obſerves, that anciently the uſe of bells was 
prohibited in the time of mourning; though, at preſent, 
they make one of the principal ceremonies of mourning. 
Mabillon adds, that it was an ancient cuſtom to ring the 


bells for pens about to expire, to advertiſe the people | 


to pray for them; whence our paſſmng-bells. * 


Lobineau obſerves, that the cuſtom of ringing bells at the 


approach of thonder, is of ſome antiquity ; but, that the 
defign was not ſo much to ſhake the air, and ſo diſſipate 
the thunder, as to call the people to church, to pray that 
the pariſh might be preſerved from miſchief from it. 

The cuſtom of chriſtening, or bleſſing bells, is very an- 
cient. Some ſay it was introduced by pope John XIII. 
in 972, but it is evidently of an older ſtanding ; there 
being an expreſs prohibition of the practice in a capitular 
of Charlemagne in 789. See Hoſpinian de Origine 
Templorum, p. 113. where there is a particular account 
of all the ridiculous ceremonies practiſed about bells. — 
See Dr. Franklin's Obſervations on conſecrated Bells, and 
the form in conſecrating them, Experiments, Obferva- 


tions, &c. p. 448. ed. 1769. 
Nankin, a city of China, was anciently famous ſor the 


largeneſs of its bells ; but their enormous weight having 
brought down the tower, in which they were hung, the 


whole building fell to ruin, and the have ever ſince 
been diſregarded. —One of theſe bells is near twelve 
Engliſh feet high, the diameter ſeven and a half, and its 
circumference twenty-three ; its figure almoſt cylindric, 
except for a ſwelling in the middle, and the thickneſs of 
the metal about the edges, ſeven inches. — From the di- 


menſions of this bell, its weight is computed at 50000 | 
2 which is more than double the weight of that at 


rfort, ſaid by father Kircher to be the greateſt bell in the 
world. Theſe bells were caſt by the firſt emperor of the 

receding dynaſty, about three hundred years ago. They 
— each their name, the hanger tchoui, the eater che, 
the ſleeper choui, the will f. Father le Comte adds, that 
there are ſeven other bells in Pekin, caſt in the reign of 
Youlo, each of which weighs 120,000 pounds. But the 
ſounds even of their biggeſt bells are very poor; being 
ſtruck with a wooden inſtead of an iron clapper. 
The Egyptians have none but wooden bells, except one 


brought by the Franks into the monaſtery of St. Anthony. 
The ſound of a bel! ariſes from a vibratory motion of the 


s thereof, much like that of a muſical chord. The 
ſtroke of the clapper, it is evident, muſt change the figure 


- of the 4%, and of round make it oval: but the metal hav- 


ing a great degree of elaſticity, that part which the ftroks 


thereof z ſo that where the parts are homogeneous, and 


BeLLs, foundery of. Sec FoUNDERY.* 
BELL, drving. See DivinG. | 5 
BELLs, eledrical, are uſed in a variety of entertaining cr 


connected with an electrißed conductor, the outerm? 


BEL 


drove fartheſt from the centre will fly back again 

this even ſomewhat nearer to the center than Ar 
that the two points, which before were the 3 
the longer diameter, now become thoſe of the ſh 4 
Thus, the cirgumference of the bell undergoes x — 
changes of figure, and by means thereof gives chat tre 
mulous motion to the air, wherein soup confifls 


M. Perrault maintains, that the ſound of the fame ell or 


chord, is a compound of the ſounds of the ſeveral parts 


the dimenſions of the figure uniform, there is ſuch x 
fect mixture of all theſe ſounds, as conſtitutes one K 
form, ſmooth, even ſound; and the contrary ci 
ſtances produce harſhneſs. This he proves from the bel 
differing in tune according to the part you firike; nd 
— ſtrike it any where, there is a motion of all the perks. 
e therefore conſiders heil as compoſed of an infinite 
number of rings; which, according to their diffetent di. 
menſions, have different tones, as chords of different lengths 
have ; and, when ftruck, the vibrations of the parts imme. 
diately ſtruck determine the tone; being ſupported by a 
ſufficient number of conſonant tones in the other parts. 
Mr. Haukſbee, and others, have found by experiment, 
that the ſound of a %, ſtruck under water is a fourth 
deeper than in the air: though Merſenne ſays, it is of the 
fame pitch in both elements. 
Bells are obſerved to be heard farther, placed on plains, 
than on hills; and ſtil farther, in valleys, than on plains: 
the reaſon of which it will not be difficult to affign, if it be 
conſidered, that the higher the ſonorons body is, the rarer 
is its medium; conſequently, the leſs impulſe it receives, 
and the leſs proper vehicle it has to convey it to a diſtance, 
There is a curious obſervation in a paper of M. Reau- 
mur's in the Memoirs of the Paris Academy, relating to 
the ſhape moſt proper for bells, to give them the loudeſt 
and cleareſt ſound. He obſerves, that as pots, and other 
veſſels more immediately neceffary to the ſervice of life, 
were doubtleſs made before s, it probably happened, 
that the obſerving theſe veſſels to have a found when 
ſtruck, gave occalion to making bells, intended only for 
found, in that form: but that it does not appear that this 
is the moſt 2 figure ; for lead, a metal which is, in 
its common ſtate, not at all ſonorous, yet becomes 
greatly ſo on its being caſt into a particular form, and 
that very diſferent from the common ſhape of bells, In 
melting lead for the common occaſions of caſting in fmail 
quantities, it is uſually done in an iron ladle; and as the 
whole is feldom poured out, the remainder, which falls 
to the bottom of the ladle, cools into a maſs of the ſhap: 
of that bottom. This is conſequently a ſegment . 
ſphere, thickeſt in the middle, and thinner towards the 
edges: nor is the ladle any neceſſary part of the opera- 
tion, ſince if a maſs of lead be caſt in that form ina 
monld of earth or ſand, in any of theſe caſes it is found 
to be very ſonorons. Now, if this ſhape alone can give 
found to a metal which in other forms is perfectly mute, 
how much more mult it neceſſarily give it to other me- 
tals naturally ſonorous in whatever ſorm. It ſhould 
ſeem, that bells would much better perform their olkcem 
this than in any other form, and that it muſt particularly 
be a thing of great advantage to the ſmall bells of com- 
mon houſe-clocks, which are required to have 2 fhril 
note, and yet are not allowed any great ſize. NM. Reav- 
mur very judiciouſly obſerves, that had our forefathers 
had opportunities of being acquainted with the ſound of 
metals in this ſhape, we ſhould probably have had all our 
bells at prefent of this form. Mem. Acad. Par. 1726- 


periments by clectricians. The apparatus, which 1s c. 
2 of German invention, conſiſts of three ſmall bel 
uſpended from a narrow plate of metal (Plate liel 
city, fig. 2.) ; the two outermoſt by chains, and that 
in the middle, from which a chain paſſes to the floot,®) 
a filken ſtring. Two ſmall knobs of braſs are alſo = 
by ſilken ſtrings, one on each ſide of the bell in the m. 
dle, which ſerve for clappers. When this apparatus 1s 


bells ſuſpended by the chains will be charged, ate“ 
clappers, and be ſtruck by them. The clappers 5 
ing electrified likewiſe will be repelled by theſe 1 8 
attracted by the middle be/; and diſcharge them — 
upon it by means of the chain extending to the 

After this, they will be again attracted by the oute 
bells, and thus, by ſtriking the bell: alternately, 3 
a ringing, which may be continued at pleaſure, 4the 
of light will be ſeen in the dark between the $4 ine, 
clappers ; and if the electrification be thongs the 
charge will be made without actual contact, an 
ringing will ceaſe. An apparatus of this kind, con 4 for 
with one of thoſe conpucTors that are ere ui 


B E L 


„ bollaipes from lightning, will ſerve to give fio- 
* and — of an electrical cloud. 

ry, denotes a glaſs veſlel placed over ſome 
either to collect the va- 


tice of 2 
gy fo 5 7255 o exhalation, 
ur, or gather the flowers. Re Fe 
Phemical bells are a ſort of receptacles chiefly uſed in pre- 
ing the oil or ſpirit of ſulphur, for gathering and con- 
denſing fumes into a liquor. 
Belt, in Building, is uſed to denote the body of ay 5 
rinthian and Compoſite capital, by reaſon of its reſem- 
blance to the figure of a bell inverted. ; 
In this ſenſe, bell is the ſame with what we otherwiſe 
called vaſe and tambour, ſometimes alſo corbeil. 
The naked of the bell, 18 owe to be even and perpen- 
dicular with the bottom of the flutings of the column. 
Berl flower, in Botany: See CAMPANULA. 
BELLS, hair, in Botany. See HYACINTH. 
Ber I- metal is a compoſition of tin and copper melted toge- 
ther in due proportion; which has this property, that it 
is more ſonorous than any of the ingredients taken apart. 
The ordinary proportion is about twenty-two or twenty- 
three pounds of tin to one hundred weight of N 
though the proportion varies accordin to the ſize 0 the 
bells 3 a greater quantity of copper being uſed in the 
eater bells than in the ſmaller ones. Some add lead and 
raſs, others zinc or ſpelter, to the compoſition. | 
It has long been obſerved, that though tin is ſpecifically 
| lighter than copper, yet the gravity of the compound 
bell-metal is greater than that of copper itſelf. Notice has 
been frequently taken of this not uncommon phænome- 
non in x war fry from which it appears, that Archi- 
medes's propoſition and tables, calculated upon that prin- 
ciple, for determining the proportion of two metals in 
any given compound, by hydroſtatical experiments, are 
Ih to be depended upon than has hitherto been ſuppoſed. 
Some alſo ſpeak of a native mineral under the denomi- 
nation bell-metal, or belmettel, from which Becher affirms 
he procured zaffer and ſmalt. 
BeLL-animal, a name given by the writers on microſcapi- 
cal diſcoveries to a very ſmall animal found at the roots 
of the common duckweed. The bodies of theſe animals 
are ſhaped like bells, and they have very long and ſlender 
tails, by which they faſten themſelves to the roots of 
theſe little plants. They are uſually found in great num- 
bers together, in a ſort of cluſters or bunches; and all 
of the ſame bunch have always the ſame motion, very 
frequently contracting themſelves, and afterwards ex- 
anding all together to the full length of their tails. 
They uſually contract n but are more ſlow 
in the expanding themſelves again. Baker's Microſ. p. go. 
BeLL-muſchus, in — a name given by ſome authors to 
the plant called bamia moſchata, and moſch-ſeed. 
BaLL-pepper, in Botany. See CarsICUM. 
BELL-pohpe, in Zoology, a particular ſpecies of pol vx, the 
— of * branches reſemble bells. See Tab. 
tcreſcopical Objects, Claſs 1. 
BELL-weed, an Engliſh BEES by ſome authors for the 
Jacea nigra, or common knap-weed, called alſo by many 
2 writers MATFELON. 
BELLADONA li. See AMARYLLIS. 
BeLLADoNA, in Botany, a name given by the Italians to 
the deadly NIGHTSHADE, becauſe the ladies make a coſ- 
metic of the juice, or diſtilled water, which they uſe to 
2 * complexion fair and white. Ray. 3 
mers derive the name from the intoxicating quality o 
this plant: Quod inſemnis pulchras oflendat — 2 fempnof- 
Bod. Comment. in Theophraſt. p. 1078. 
BELLATRIX, in Aſtronomy, a ruddy, glittering ſtar of the 
lecond magnitude, in the left ſhoulder of O10v. 


poſed to have great influence in 
ing warriors, 


E de nuit, in Botany, a name which the French give 
to the flower of ogy Ay 75 

A columna, in Antiquity, a column near the temple 
Bellona, from which the conſuls or feciales caſt jave- 


Gren, the enemy's country, by way of declaration 


SELLICULL, 


denote A 


kindling wars, and form- 


or BELLtrici Marini, among Naturaliſti, 
W. ſpecies of ſea-ſhells of an umbilical figure, 
Py of a white colour, ſpotted with yellow); and 
Wer of a yellow, ſtreaked with black lines, aſter 
tie ſnail-faſhion. 

NC hops denotes their opening and expanding to 
that of vr engl ſhape, ſuppoſed to bear ſome relation to 


| 
Hops blow 

towards the end of July, and bell the latter 
Ty of Auguſt, or beginning of 333 
BELLON n. See Daisx. 

comme. 2" BELLAND, in Medicine, a diſtemper very 

ſmelt n in Derbyſhire, and other countries, where they 
well ag men, to which beaſts, and even poultry, as 


are ſubject ; and for this reaſon, a certain 


It takes its name from bellum, as being anciently ſup- | 


B EL 


ſpace round the ſmelting houſes, is called bellon-ground, 
where it is dangerous 1 any animal to ſeed. This dif- 
order is attended with languors, weakneſs, intolerable 
pains, ſenſation of gripings in the belly, and generally 
coſtiveneſs. It frequently proves fatal. 

The method of cure which has been found moſt ſucceſs- 
ful on this diſtemper, is, to give cremor, or cryſtals of 
tartar, in ſmall doſes, and to repeat them frequently, as 
two or three times a day. | 

BELLONA, in Mythology ; a belle, the goddeſs of war, fifter 
to Mars, Before her temple the herald ſet a ſpear on a 
pillar, when any war was proclaimed. _ ; 

BELLONARII, in Antiquity, prieſts of Bellona, the god- 
deſs of war and battles. | 
The bellonarii cut and mangled their bodies with knives 
and daggers in a cruel manner, to pacify the deity. In 
this they are ſingular, that they offered their own blood, 
not that of other creatures, in ſacrifice. In the fury and 
enthuſiaſm wherewith they were ſeized on theſe occa- 
ſions, they ran about , raging, uttering prophecies, and 
foretelling blood and ſlaughter, devaſtations of cities, re- 
volutions of ſtates, and the like z whence Mattial calls 
them turba entheata Bellone, Lactant. Inſt. lib. i. cap. 1. 
Lucan. lib. i. Tertull. Apoll. cap. 9. Minut. Felix. p. 298. 
In after-times, they ſeem to have abated much of their 
zeal and tranſport, and to have turned the whole into a 
kind of farce, contenting themſelves with making ſigns 
and appearances of cutting and wounds. Lampridius 
tells us, the emperor Commodus, out of a ſpirit of cru- 
elty, turned the farce again into a tragedy, obliging them 
actually to cut and mangle their bodies. Lamp. in Com- 
mod. cap. 9. 

BtLLONIA, ſo called after the name of M. Bellon, a phy- 
ſician of Caen, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria monogys 
nia claſs. The characters of this plant are, that the 
ſlower is wheel-ſhaped, of one leaf with a ſhort tube, 
but ſpread open above, and cut into five obtuſe ſegments z 
that it hath five ſtamina which cloſe together; that the 
germen is ſituated under the unde of the flower, 
which afterward becomes an open turbinated ſeed-veſſel, 
ending in a point, having one cell filled with ſmall 
round ſeeds. 

We have but one ſpecies of this plant, viz. ſhrubby bel- 
lonia, with a rough balm leaf. This plant is very com- 
mon in ſeveral of the warm iſſands in America. 

BELLOWING, among Sportſmen, is uſed for the noiſe 
which roes make in RUTTING=time. 

BELLOWS, a machine uſed to give a briſk agitation to the 
air, by enlarging and contracting its capacity, and thus 
expiring and alina the air by turns. 

Bellows are of various kinds, as domęſlic bellows, enamellers 
bellows, ſmiths bellows, &c. 

There are ſome bellows triangular, which only move on 
one fide: others, called lantern bellows, from their reſem- 
bling a paper lantern: theſe move every way, and yet 
{till continue parallel, & 
Mr. Triewald, engineer to his Swediſh majeſty, has con- 
trived a kind of water-bellows.-—This is not the firſt time 
that water has been applied to blow the fire. The ſame 


is done at Tivoli, and other parts of Italy, where the 


contrivances for this purpoſe are called %% d"argua;— 
Phil. Tranſ. No 448. p. 234. 
Mr. Stirling has given the deſcription of a water-bellows, 
or machine to blow fire by the fall of water. Phil, 
Tranſ. Ne 475. $ 19. Dr. Lewis's Com. Ph. Techn. p. 
269, &c. Where may be ſeen an account of bei- 
lows, and of BLOwiNG machines, of various conſtruc- 
- tions, for all kinds of furnaces; and many curious and 
important remarks on the various quantity of air afforded 
by them, &c. 

e action and effect of bellows of every kind, whether 
leathern or wooden, wrought by water or men, depend 
on this, that the air which enters them, and which they 
contain when raiſed, is again compreſſed into a narrower 
ſpace when they are cloſed. And, as the air, like all 
other fluids, runs to that place where it meets the leaſt 
reſiſtance, the air muſt of conſequence fly out of the pipe 
or aperture with à velocity proportional to the force 
whereby the air is compreſſed, and muſt of conſequence 
blow ſtronger or weaker, as the velocity with which the 
top and bottom of the bellows meet is greater or leſſer. 
The blaſt alſo will laſt in proportion to the quantity of 
air that was drawn into the bellows through the valve or 
wind-clap. | 
The Heſfian bellows are a contrivance for 88 into 
a mine for the reſpiration of the miners. This M. Papin 
improved, changing its cylindrical form into a ſpiral one; 
— with this, working it only with his foot, he could 
make a wind to raiſe two pound weight. ; 
Anarcharſis the Scythian is recorded as the inventor of 
bellows. Strabo, lib. vii. p. 209. : 

The action of bellows bears a near affinity to that of the 
lungs z and ar" we call blowing in the latter, * 


— illuſtration of what is called reſpiring in the former. 
ere are bellows made wholly of wood, without any 


BEL 


diſorders of the urinary Its 
rains to a dram. Phil. Tranſ. vol. xliy, 


is from 
part ii. No 


leather about them; one of which is preſerved in the | BELLULA bos, in /chthyology, a name given by f 4 


repoſitory of the Royal Society; and Dr. Plott deſcribes 
another uſed in the copper-works at Ellaſton in Staf - 
fordſhire. Nat. Hiſt. Staff. chap. 4. ſect. 18. 

We are alfo told of a new fort of bellows to work in vacuo. 
Some have even pretended to effect a perpetual motion 


ovius to that ſpecies of the ray-fiſh, hi 
by the old Greek and Latin — hos — wal 
the later authors raja exyrynchus. It is diſti 2. 9 
Artedi —— name of the variegated ray, with 5 
rickly tubercles on the middle of the back, f * 


by a new-contrived bellows. Boyle's Works, abr. tom. ii. | BELLY, in a general ſenſe, denotes the whole About 
U 


Foz. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 182. 
Bauch and founders bellows, whether ſingle or double, 


or that region of the body contained bet 
tranſuerſum, the hypochondria, and pubes. en the ſpa 


are wrought by means of a rocker, with a ſtring or Ber LY is alſo uſed, in a more confined ſenſe, for the in. 


chain faſtened thereto, which the workman pulls. e 
bellows-pipe is fitted into that of the tewel. One of the 
boards is fixed, fo as not to . at all. By drawing 
down the handle of the rocker, 

and, by means of a weight on the top of the upper board, 
ſinks | 


—_— _ as containing the faces. | 
n this ſenſe it is we ſ of the looſeneſs coſtiveneſ; 
of the belly, &c. 25 ry 


moveable board riſes, | BELLY is alſo uſed ſometimes for a pregnant woman, 


In this ſenſe we are to underſtand the phraſe 
Civil Lawyers, to put the belly in poſſeſſion of an eſſat 


again. 
The bellows of forges and furnaces of mines uſually re- BELLY is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the bodies of beaſts. 


ceive their motion from the wheels of a water-mill. 

Others, as the bellows of enamellers, are wrought by 
means of one or more ſteps or treddles under the work- 

man's feet. | 
Acoſta ſays, that the metal of the Peruvian mines of 
Porco is eaſily refined with bellows ; but that of the mines 

of Potoſi cannot be fuſed with them, but only by the 
breath of their ſmall furnaces built upon the fides of 
mountains, and directed where the wind lies. 

The bellows of an organ are fix feet long, and four broad; 
each having an aperture of fonr inches, that the valve — 
play eaſily. There ſhould likewiſe be a valve at the noſe 
of the bellows, that one may not take the air from the 
other. To blow an organ of ſixteen feet, there are re- 

uired four pair of theſe bellows. 

"The bellows of organs are wrought by a man called the 
blower; and, in ſmall organs, by the foot of the player. 

BeLLows, Bone, quoy]nps; ogg, occur in Herodotus for 
thoſe applied by the Scythians to the genitals of mares, 
in order to diſtend the uterus, and, by this compreſſion, 
make them yield a greater quantity of milk. 

BELLows, Hydroflatic ; fee HyYDx 08TATIC. ; 

BELLUZ, in Zoology, the fixth order of the mammalia ; 
the character of which is, that their fore-teeth are ob- 
tuſe, their feet hoofed, their walk heavy, and their 
food vegetables. | 

BELLUGA fone, in Natural Hitery, the name of a calcu- 
lus or ſtone found in the belluga, à large fiſh, accounted 
a ſpecies of ſturgeon, and called by Artedi accipenſer tu- 
berculis carens. 
The fiſh is much like the ſturgeon in ſhape; but its 
ſnout is ſhorter and thicker. Of its row or ſpawn is 
made cavear; and ſome of them are ſo large as to yield 
two hundred weight of it. The fiſh is very common 
and very large in the Volga, near the city of Aſtracan. 
It has been caught there thirty-ſix feet long, and eighteen 
thick. It is alſo found in the Don, and other rivers, 
and in the Baltic and Cafpian ſeas. See AccirgxskR. 
It is not certainly known in what part of this fiſh the 
ſtone is found. te is found in both ſexes, but moſt fre- 
quently in the male; and is found in fiſh of all ages and 
ſizes. It is far from being common, however; for 


Thus, we ſay a light belly, meaning a fender or ll 
one : a cow belly, that where the ribs being unable +» 
hold the viſcera, they preſs downwards, — bulge dif. 
agreeably. 
eeding horſes with graſs, or much hay, and few ot: 
—_ them _ It is a maxim, that 
orſes which are light-bellied, and firey, ſoon 
themſelves. r 1 m__ 
The belly of a horſe ſhould be of an ordinary bigneſs, 
except in draught horſes, where the larger the better 
provided it be round, and well incloſed within the ribs; 
rather extending upon the ſides than downwards. Thoſe 
horſes are apt to be cow bellied, which having ſtraight 
ribs, are great feeders. | 
The belly is ſometimes alſo denominated the body, cheſt, 
gut, or flank. 
A horſe is ſaid to be thick-bellied, well-bodied or 
flanked, when he has large, long, and well-made ribs, 
neither too narrow, nor too flat. A horſe again is ſaid 
to have no belly, or body, or to be thin-ſlanked, when 
his ribs are too narrow or ſhort, and the flank turns up; 
ſo that his body looks flankleſs, like a greyhound, Such 
horſes are called by the French eftracs, and generally 
prove fine and tender, not fit for travelling or fatigue, 
unleſs they feed very heartily. Coach-horſes are rejected 
when they are not well-bellied, or well-bodied, but 
narrow or thin-gutted, ſeeming to have the {kin of their 
flanks ſtitched on their ribs. But a hunter is not the 
worſe liked for being light-bellied. Horſes pained, or 
weak in their hind-quarters, are commonly light-bellied, 
Such as have painful ſcratches in their . are 
found to loſe their bellies extremely. 
BELLY of @ MUSCLE, in Anatomy, denotes the body thereof; 
as contradiſtinguiſhed from the two extremities, or 
tendens. ; 
From the conditions of this, muſcles are divided into 
monogaſtric, or ſingle-bellied ; and digaſtric, or double- 
bellied. Phil. Tranſ. No 258. 
Lower will have all the muſcles to be digaſtric, or double- 
bellied; in which he is ſeconded by Hoffman, and other. 
BELLY-ach weed, a name given in America to a ſpecics 
the jarropha, See CASSADA. 


in a thouſand fiſhes, there ſometimes is not found one | BELLY, Dragon's, venter draconis, is uſed by ſome Am:. 


ſtone. It is hence evident, that theſe ſtones are no na- 
tural part of the fiſh ; but are mere morbid concretions, 
like the bezoar ſtones in the animal which uces 


mers to denote the point in a 2 orbit, wherein !: 
has its greateſt latitude, or is fartheſt diſtaut from tlic 
ecliptic ; more frequently called its limit. 


them, or like the ſtones in human bladders: fitu- | BELOAR, a name given by ſome to a itone, otherwil: 


ation of the parts in which it is found, and other cir- 


called wIDURI1S. 


cumſtances, my allot it its particular appearances. BELOMANCY, BeLOMANTIA, a kind of divination by 


This ſtone is of various ſhapes and fizes; but its moſt 
uſual figure is either globular or oval. It is of a yellowiſh- 
white colour, and of a ſmooth and naturally poliſhed ſur- 
face; and it is found from the ſize of a pigeon's egg to 
that of a gooſe. They are uſually compact, ponderous, 
and ſolid, not friable, but requiring a ſtrong blow to 
break them. They yield eaſily to the ſaw : but this de- 
faces their internal texture, which is naturally very ele- 
gant and regular. The ſtones conſiſt of ſeveral concen- 
tric coats, firmly adhering to one another, formed about 


means of arrows, practiſed in the Eaſt, but chic) 
among the Arabians. 

The word is of Greek origin; compounded of u, 
arrow, and uay]ua, divination. ; 
Belomancy has been performed in different ways: 8. 
was, to mark a parcel of arrows, and put * 
more of them, into a bag ; theſe were afterwards * 
out, and according as they were marked, ot not, , 
judged of future events. 


a on 
Another way was, to have three arrows, er Go 


a nucleus, which generally appears to be ſome heteroge- p which was written, God orders it me; on , Ibs 


neous ſubſtance. 

But another very obvious circumſtance there is in its 
ſtructure, which makes it greatly different from all other 
{tones of this kind, that is, its radiated ſtructure, it 
being compoſed of a number of regular and even ftrie 
running from the centre to the circumference, repreſent- 
ing, both in colour and form, the flakes of the terra foli- 

| ota tartari, or the ſtriated ſpicule of antimony. 

If the ſtone be ſcraped to powder, and ſprinkled upon a 
hot iron, it gives a faint urinous {mel}, and calcines 
into a light, inſipid, greyiſh earth. 
The people about the Volga eſteem it greatly, and ac-| 
count it to have great virtues; they ſay it 1 deli- 
very ; and give it conſtantly in caſes of the ſtone, ad | 


brbids it mez and upon the third, nothing at all. 
2 put into a 57 — out of which they dier © wt 
the three at random; if it happened to be! 4 t0 
firſt inſcription, the thing they conſulted . * 
be done; if it chanced to be that with the ſecon — 
tion, was let alone; and if it proved to 

out inſcription, they drew over again. ; 
r an 2 practioe, and probably tare 
Ezekiel mentions, chap. xxi. ver. 21. 3 ca(tice 
Jerom underſtands it ſo, and obſerves that — on 
was frequent among the Aflyrians and (ea Tap il. 


hat u ith the 


Something like it is alſo mentioned in Ho 
only that faves are there mentioned inſtead = 
which is rather rhabdomancy than belomancy- wel 


4 


Beir, or BELT1s, in =. 4 may Writers of the Middle Age, 


BELT is alſo a frequent diſeaſe in ſheep, cured by cutting 


BiLTs, Faſciæ, in 


B E M 


m. confounds the two together, and ſhews 
ry 1 much among the Magi, Chaldeans, 
a . whence they paſſed to the Sclavonians, 
_ 2 to the Germans, who, as Tacitus obſerves, 
belomancy. 
e name by which ſome of the old na- 
— called the acus Oppiani, called in Engliſh 
= horn-fiſh, or gar-fiſh, a ſpecies of the Eso. The 
name is retained by Linnzus. 
BELSEBUL, a ſpecies of the /imia, with a bearded black 


tail. 8 
HEvs, properly denotes a kind of military gir- 
BELT, of 2 4 the ſword or other 
weapons are ſuſtained. . 
Belts are known among the ancient and middle-a e wri- 
ters by divers names, as Corn, Catia, Zona, — re- 
miniculum, rinca, or ringa, and baldrellus. | 
The belt was an eſſential piece of the ancient armour in- 
ſomuch that we ſometimes find it uſed to denote the 
whole armour. Pott. Arch. Græc. tom. ii. lib. 3. cap. 4 
In later ages, the belt was given to a perſon when be was 
raiſed to Enizhthood ; whence it has alſo been uſed as a 
badge or mark of the knightly order. 
The denomination belt is alſo applied to a ſort of BAN- 
packs in uſe among ſurgeons, &c. 
Thus we meet with quick-ſilver belts, uſed for the itch. 
A late writer deſcribes a ht for keeping the belly light, 
and diſcharging the water in the operation of tapping. 
Medic. Eff. Edinb. tom. i. p. 218. 


denotes a ſort of ſtring of beads. 
their tails off, and laying the fore bare; then caſting 
mould on it, and applying tar and gooſe-greaſe. 

p a.m. A two zones or girdles ſur- 
rounding Jupiter's body, more lucid than the reſt, and 
terminated by parallel lines; being ſometimes broader, 
and ſometimes narrower, nor conſtantly taking up the 
ſame places in his diſk. ; 
Dark ſpots have been frequently obſerved on Jupiter's 
belts, Caſſini has alſo diſcovered a permanent one in the 
moſt northern part of the moſt ſouthern belt : by this he 
has determined the length of Jupiter's day ; that is, the 
time of his revolution on his axis, which is finiſhed in 9 
hours 56 minutes. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 10, and vol. Ixiii. 

rt 1. Ne 11. p. 73. 
me aſtronomers take the belt; to be ſeas, which alter- 
nately cover, and leave bare large countries of the Jovial 
world. The ſpots are by theſe writers conjectured to be 
phs in thoſe ſeas, perhaps as big as our ocean, and 
metimes full, ſometimes dry. N. Azout rather ima- 
gined the ſpots to be protuberances of the belts. Hitt. 
Acad. Sc. 1708. 1692. Phil. Tranſ. N 34. 1. 15. 
But the — of aſtronomers take the ſpots, we mean 
the tranſparent and moveable ones, for the ſhadows of 
Jupiter's ſatellites. 
The belts of Jupiter were firſt obſerved, and deſcribed by 
Huygens, in his Syſt. Saturnin. p. 7. 
Caſhni alſo ſpeaks of belts of Saturn ; being three dark, 
— parallel bands, or faſcie, on the diſk of that 
planet. 
Saturn's belts do not appear to be inherent on his globe, 
as thoſe of Jupiter are; but rather to be large dark rings 
at a diſtance from the planet, and ſurrounding his body. 
Some imagine them to be clouds in his atmoſphere. The 
middlemoli 
Hiſt. Acag. Sc. 1715. 
BELTs, in Navigation, denote certain ſtreights near the 
found, through which ſhips muſt paſs going between the 
altic and the German ocean. 
The Belts belong to the king of Denmark, who exaQts a 
toll of all ſhips which paſs them, excepting the Swedes, 
who are exempt from it. 
BELVID „an Italian term, denoting a fine proſpect. 
name 1s more peculiarly given to a pavilion on the 
top of a building, or an eminence in manner of a plat- 


form in 4 ſuſtained by a terrace-wall, or a maſ- 
five of urt, contrived for the take of commanding a large 
or beautiful proſpect. 


VIDERE, in Botany, a ſpecies of the CHENOPODIUM. 
CUM, a chirurgical inſtrument of various figures, 
—_— for extracting darts, arrows, or the like, from 


alſo the denomination belulcum z; quaſi To ge- 


15 
-US, in Mythology, the principal deity of the Babylo- 
_ and if, as ſome ſuppoſe, the tower of Babel was 
The te one of the moſt ancient among the pagans. 
— of Babylon amaſſed immenſe treaſures in this 
N ich were pillaged by Xerxes on his return from 
| BM ne into Greece. Herod. lib. i. 
in Autigpuity, denotes a ſtep or pace. 


| 


| 


ſeems to be the ſhadow of Saturn's ring. | 


The tes made a kind of itinerary meaſure. among = 


0L, I. Ne 38. 


B E N 


Greeks, whoſe length was equivalent to on cubit, and 
two thirds, or to ten palms. 


Whence alſo the term gun⁰νE en, to meaſure a road. 


BemMa, in Eccleſraftical Writers, denotes 
ſanQuary, in the ancient churches. 
In which ſenſe, hema made the third, or innermoſt part 
of the church, anſwering to the chancel among us. 


the altar-part, or 


BMA was alſo uſed for the biſhop's chair, ſeat, or throne, 


placed in the ſanctuary. It was called bema from the 
ſteps by which it was to be aſcended. , 


Be LL was — uſed for the reader's deſk. 
is in the Greek church was denominated 
in the Latin church AMO. b e 

BeMA is more peculiarly uſed for the Munichees altar, which 
was in a different place from that of the catholics. 

BEMA was alſo a denomination given by this ſe& to the an- 
niverſary of the day when Manes was killed, which with 
them was a ſolemn feaſt, and day of rejoicing. 

One of the chief ceremonies of the feaſt conſiſted in 
ſetting out and adorning their bema, or altar, with great 
magnificence. 

BEMETRE, in Zeslegy, a name by which the Portugueſe 
in the Braſils call a greeniſh black-bird of the ſtarling 
kind, common there, and more commonly known by its 
Brafilian name PITANGUA-GUACU. 

BEMILUCIUS, in Mythology, a ſurname of Jupiter, re- 

reſented young and beardleſs. 

BEN, or BEHEN, in Pharmacy, denotes a medicinal root, 
celebrated, eſpecially among the Arabs, for its aroma- 
tic, cardiac, and alexiterial virtues. 

There are two kinds of bens, viz. the white ben, which 
is inſipid, making little impreſſion on the tongue, beſides 
that of a little bitterneſs which it leaves behind it, and 
ſuppoſed by ſome modern botaniſts to be the ſame with 
our fzchnis terreftris, by others called the papaver ſpumeum. 
Red ben, is fibrous, brown without, and reddiſh within 
ſuppoſed to be the root of a ſpecies of limonium, or ſea- 
LAVENDER. 

. are both brought from the Levant, and have much 
the ſame virtues, being ſubſtituted for each other; they 
muſt be choſen dry, a. of an aromatic aſtringent taſte. 

Ben, or Ben-nut, a fruit about the ſize of a filberd, the 
ee of a middle- ſized tree, ſaid to reſemble the 

irch, and to grow ſpontaneouſly in the Eaſt Indies, and 
in America. Lemery, in his Dictionnaire des Drogues, 
mentions ſeveral kinds of this fruit. It is called glans un- 
guentaria, becauſe it yields an oil by expreſſion, which is 
uſed by perfumers in perfuming other oils, and never 
turns rancid ; as being a detergent, it is thought proper 
in cutaneous diſeaſes, &c. Geoffroy. 
To impregnate oil of ben with the odour of. flowers, dip 
ſome fine carded cotton in the oil, and put it in the bot- 
tom of ſome proper veſſel ; on this ſpread a thick layer 
of freſh flowers, and above them more cotton dipped 
in oil, and thus alternately fratum ſuper flratum, till the 
veſſel be full; and then by DIG ESTIOR, during twenty- 
four hours in a water-BATH, the oil will receive the 
odour of the flowers. As the oil of ben does not become 
rancid, at leaſt for years, it is the beſt menſlruum for ex- 
tracking the odoriferous parts of roſes, jonquils, and 
many other flowers, which yield little or no eſſential oil 
by diſtillation, but impart their fragrance to expreſſed 
oils. 

BENZ lapis, in the Natural Hi/tory of the Ancients, the name 
given by the earlieſt writers to that foſſile body, after- 
wards called THRAC1Us Lapis. 

BENCH. See Banc, Bank, &c. 

BENCH, King's. See CouRT f King's Bench. 

BENCH, free. See FREE-Bench. 

BencH, widow. See Wipow. 

BENCHERS, in an 1NN of court, the ſeniors of the houſe, 
who have the government and direCtion thereof; and out 
of whom is yearly choſen a treaſurer, &c. 

BEND, in Heraldry, an ordinary or bearing, formed by 
two lines, drawn dia _— or athwart, from the 
dexter chief of the ſhield to the ſiniſter baſe ; being ſup- 
poſed to repreſent a ſhoulder-belt, or ſcarf, worn over 
the ſhoulder. —See Tab. Herald. 5 7. 

The bend is one of the ten honourable ordinaries, contain- 
ing a third part of the field when charged, and a fifth 
when plain.—It is ſometimes indented, ingrailed, &c. 
Heralds ſpeak of a bend dexter, and a bend ſmifter. 

A bend is ſubdivided into à benlet, or bandelet, which is the 
Gxth part of the field; a garter, which is the moiety of 
a bend; a co, which is the 4 ary of a bendy and a 
ribband, which is the moiety of a co/7. 

Bend dexter, is that 1 and abſolutely called a bend, 
as above defined. —The word _ A _—_ annexed to 

revent miſtakes, and diſtinguiſh it from the ; 

Binn ſinifler, which is the ſame with what is otherwiſe 
called after the French heralds, a BAR, barre. 
The bend /inifter is ſubdivided into the ſcarf, or * and 
the batoon ; * is the fourth part o 2 
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and the moſt uſual mark of illegitimacy z but then it 
never extends itſelf quite athwart the ſhield, but is cut 
off a little at each end. Sec BasToN, and fig. 6. 
When two ſtrait lines drawn within the bend run nearly 
parallel to the outward edges of it, this is called voiding; 
and, he that bears it, is ſaid to bear a bend voided. 

Party per BAND dexter. See PART1. 

Point in Ben. See Point. 

BENDIDIA, ge dtet, in Antiquity, ſolemn feaſts held by 

the Athenians on the twenty-firſt day of the month Tra- 
lion, in honour of the goddeſs Diana. 
Fre word is formed of gerd, a denomination of Diana, 
according to Strabo, or of the moon according to Suidas, 
which amounts to the ſame. 
The bendidia were held in the Piræus, and bore ſome re- 
ſemblance to the BACCHANALIA. 

BENDING. M. Bernouilli has a diſcourſe on the bending 
of ſprings, or elaſtic bodies. M. Amontons gives ſeve- 
ral experiments concerning the bending of ropes. The 
friction of a rope bent, or wound round an immoveable 
cylinder, is ſufficient, with a very ſmall power, to ſuſtain 
very great weights. Mem. Acad. Sc. 1703. 1705. 1699. 
Divers methods have been contrived for bending timber, 
in order to ſupply eraoked planks, and pieces for build- 
ing ſhips : M. Daleſme ingeniouſly enough propoſed to 
have the young trees bent, while growing in the foreſt. 
The method of bending planks by a ſand-heat, now uſed 
in the king's yards at Deptford, was invented by captain 
Cumberland. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 371. p. 75. 

The bending of boards, and other pieces of timber for 
curved works in joinery, is effected by holding them to 
the fire, then giving them the figure required, and keep- 
ing them in this figure by tools for the purpoſe. 

A method has been lately invented and practiſed for 
bending pieces of timber, ſo as to make the wheels of car- 
riages without joints. See WHEELS, 

B8NnDiNG, in the Sea Language. — They ſay, bend the cable, 
when it is to be made faſt to the ring of the anchor. To 
bend two cables, ſignifies to tie them together with a knot, 
which, though leſs ſure than ſplicing, 1s ſooner done. 
To unbend the cable, is to looſen it from the ring of the an- 
chor; which is done when a ſhip deſigns to be long at 
ſea. 

To bend a main ſail, is to make it faſt to the yard in its 
roper place. 

B 8, in a ſhip, are the ſame with wailes, or wales, 
which are the outermoſt timbers of a ſhip, on which men 
ſet their feet in climbing up. 

They are reckoned from the water, the , ſecond, and 
third bend: they help much to ſtrengthen the ſhip, and 
have the beams, knees, and foothooks, bolted into them. 

BENDY, BAN DE“, in Blazonry, denotes an eſcutcheon's 
being divided bend-wiſe into an even number of parti- 
tions, varying in metal and colour. —If they be odd, the 
field muſt firſt be named, and then the number of bends. 
In England, the number is always made even; in other 
countries this is not regarded. 

The ſay, bendy of four, bendy of ſix, &c. 

3 %.9/ Tg See BARRV. 

Counter-BENDY. See COUNTER, 

Paly-BEnDyY. See PALY. 

BENE. See De Bene Eſfſe. 

BENEAPED, in the Sea Language, is ſaid of a ſhip, when 
the water does not flow high enough to bring her off the 
ground, out of the dock, or over the bar. 

BENEDICITE is a name given to the hymn, or ſong of the 
three children, in the fiery furnace; by reaſon of its be- 

inning with the words benedicite omnia opera Dominum. 

he x: of the benedictte is very ancient; it appearing to 
have been ſung in all the Chriſtian churches, as early as 
St. Chryſoſtom's time. 


 BENEDICTINS, or BENEDICTIN order, is an order of 


monks, who profeſs to follow the rule of St. Benedict, 
or Benet, of Nurſia, who was born about the year 480. 
The Benedidins are thoſe properly called monachi, monks ; 
the other orders are better denominated friers, or reli- 
gious. | 

In the canon law, the Benedict ns are called black monks, 


being diſtinguiſhed from the « her orders by the colour 


of their habit; and not by the lame of their patriarch, St. 

Benedict.—Among us they ere formerly allo denomi- 

nated black friers. 

The Benedictins wear a loo" black gown, with large wide 

ſleeves, and a capuche on aeir heads, ending in a point 

behind. 

The liſt of ſaints of the Benadictin order is very ample; 

but ar are accuſed by Baronius, and many other wri- 

— of putting many in the liſt who were never of the 

order. 

For ſix hundred years after the erection of the Benedict in 
order, moſt of the European monks were followers of 

this rule; whatever other names they went by, Carthu- 


ſians, Ciltercians, Grandimontenſes, es, 


| 
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Cluniacs, &c. they were but different 
Benediins, till about the year 1220, ben the of the 
_ and Franciſcans took new rules, Domini, 
oſpinian reckons no leſs than twenty. 22 
ders that ſprang from this one. eg religious. 
According to the Benedictin computation, there have 


of this order 24 popes, 200 cardinals ooo been 

- 15000 biſhops, 15700 abbots, 4000 — — — 
feſſors, above 3000 martyrs and apoſtles, who h * 
verted 30 provinces to the Chriſtian faith, pang 
The Banani though b 0 

e Benedictim, thou ut one order 8 
ſeveral 1 have their — 3 
I different from the reſt. ——_ 
ach of thoſe are ſubdivided into provin : 
their general chapters. This A. is 2828 hare 
brought into England about the year 596. e been 

The Engliſh congregations which had ſubſiſted from 

time of the miſſion of St. Auſtin, was deſtroyed — 

Henry VIII. and by degrees reduced to one ſinęle 

father Buckley, who in 160), procured a reins 

ment of the congregation, at — in the Nether. 

lands, where it ſtill ſubſiſts in a kind of dependen q 

a 2 St. Valladolid in Spain. I 

t the general chapters they chooſe provincials. with A. 
aſſiſtants, for each of the — of Cana 

York, who have juriſdiction over the — wg 

ployed therein. They are governed by a preſident-gene. 

ral, and three DEFINITORS, choſen every three — 
= pong 8 they _ a fourth vow, viz. that th 
will go to the miſhon in England, and retu ; 

1 . think fit. 2 e 

ENEDICTIN nuns, are religious wome 

rule of $t. Benet. REI Wa 
BENEDICTION, in a general ſenſe, the act of bleſſing, or 

giving praiſe to God, or returning thanks for his (2a. 

vours. 

Hence alſo benediction is ſtill applied to the a i 

— before or after meals. * — laying 

either the ancient Jews, nor Chriſtians, ever eat with. 
out a ſhort prayer. 

The Jews are obliged to rehearſe an hundred benedi&im 
per days of which, eighty are to be ſpoken in the morn- 
ing. Vitring. de Synag. Vet. lib. iii. 

Rabbi Nehemiah — in 1688, publiſhed a diſcourſe 

on the manner wherein the ſacerdotal henediction is to be 

pronounced. , In the ſynagogue of Ferrara, it is rather 
ſung than ſpoken. | 

The cuſtom of receiving benediion, by bowing the head 

before the biſhops, is very ancient, and was ſo univerſal, 

that emperors themſelves did not decline this mark of 
ſubmiſſion. 

Under the name benediction, the Hebrews alſo frequently 

underſtand the preſents which friends make to one an- 

other, in all probability becauſe they are generally at- 
tended with bleſſings and compliments, both from thoſe 
who give, and thoſe who receive them. 

BENEDICTION, nuptial, the external ceremony performed 
-- prieſt in the office of matrimony. 

e nuptial benediction is not eſſential to, but the confir- 
mation of a marriage in the civil law. 

BENEDICTION, beatic, benedictio beatica, is the viaticum given 
to dying perſons. 

The pope begins all his bulls with this form : Saluten © 

apoſtolicam bene dictionem. i 
BENEDICTION, regular, that conferred by abbots on their 

monks, or by a ſenior monk on a junior. 

BENEDICTIONE privari, to be deprived of benediQion, was 
a kind of puniſhment inflicted on monks, whereby, when 
the reſt received the abbot's bleſſing, the offenders were 
diſmifled without it. 

BENEDICTION is alſo uſed for an eccleſiaſtical ceremon], 
whereby a thing is rendered ſacred, or venerable. , 
In this ſenſe benedi&ion differs from conſecration, 35 m 
the latter unction is applied, which is not in the formel. 
Thus the chalice is conſecrated, and the pix bleſſed, 3 
the former, not the latter, is anointed; though in the 
—— uſage theſe two words are applied 
oully. . 
The ſpirit of piety, or rather of ſuperſtition, bas inte, 
duced into the Roſh church heneds Flows for almoſt eve! 
thing. —We read of forms of benediction for wax a 
for boughs, for aſhes, for church-veſſels, and ornamen®? 
for flags or enſigns, arms, firſt-fruits, houſes, ſhips, —— 
chal eggs, cilicium, or the hair- cloth of penitents, ch 
yards, &c. | ef 

BENEDICTION of arms was a ſort of public conſecration oh 
the weapons, and enſigns, before the entering on 8 tht 
by a 2 of words, and ceremonies appointed for 

urpoſe. 

BENEDICTION ALIS liber, an ancient church book, 2 

wn vs 0 forms of the divers ſorts of benin _ 
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guck was the benediftionalis liber of Gregory the Great, de- 
ſcribed by e het formerly given to lenient, or 

BENEDICTUM, ood nearing A ob h : 

iy operating medicines z more eſpecially rhubarb. 
fene ſenſe we find, in ſome diſpenſatory writers, bene- 
4 laxativum, uſed for lenitive electary. Though in 
2 benedicta laxativa, or the bieſſed laxative, denotes 
of — eaſy - purge, made up of turbith, diagrydium, 
fourges, hermodactyls, aniſe-ſeeds, fennel-ſeeds, ſal 
honey. 

qi 1 72 the appellation aqua benedifta to his 
emetic ; and Mynſicht does the ſame to his aqua ſerpylli, 
or water of wild thyme. ; ; 
Some have called the 1 ſtone lapis benedictus. 

BENEDICTUM vinum. See VINUM. 

BENEDICTUS, carduus. See THISTLE. 

See SAN BeniTo. 

BENEFICE, BeneFicium, in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, a 
church endowed with a revenue for the performance of 
divine ſervice z or the revenue itſelf, aſſigned to an eccle- 
ſiaſtical = _— _ in return for his performing the 

vice of the church. 
Al church preferments, except biſhoprics, are called be- 
nefices; and all benefices are, by the canoniſts, ſometimes 
called dignities : but we now ordinarily diſtinguiſh between 
benefice and dignity, by applying the word dignity to bi- 
thoprics, deanries, archdeaconries, and prebends; and 
benefice to parſonages, vicarages, and donatives. 
ice to p Y = 
The term * comes to us from the old Romans, who 
uſing to diſtribute part of the lands they had conquered 
on the frontiers of the empire to their ſoldiers z thoſe who 
enjoyed ſuch rewards, were called bengſiciarii, and the 
lands themſelves beneficta, as being held on the pure be- 
neficence and liberality of the ſovereign. Theſe benefices 
at firſt were given for life only ; but afterwards they be- 
came hereditary and patrimonial. 
From the — both the name and the thing paſſed 
into France and England, with this difference, as Mr. 
Blount obſerves, that benefices were not given as mere gra- 
tuities for paſt ſervices, but as warrants for future ones, 
and were accordingly held by the tenure of ſerving, on 
occaſion, in the wars, &c. So that what was before a 
len ie, became now converted into a FEE, and SERVICE. 
There is an obvious reference in the term benefice to the 
feudal ſyſtem, which was incorporated in all the govern- 
ments of Europe. As the lands of all private proprietors 
were holden of the prince, and becauſe they were origi- 
nally gratuitous donations, denominated beneficia, the 
pope aſſumed the privilege of a feudal lord, and claimed 
the authority of diſtributing the preferments of the 
church at pleaſure z and hence the care of the ſouls of a 
po came 1 I a benefice, Blackſtone's Comm. 
vol. iv. p. 1006. ed. 1769. 
Hence, doubtleſs, 8 term benefice to be applied to 
church livings; for, beſides that the eccleſiaſtics held for 
0 * e _ the riches of the church aroſe from 
the beneticence of princes. 
As to the origin of eccleſiaſtical benefices, it is hard to de- 
termine when the revenues of the church were firſt di- 
vided : it 1s certain, till the fourth century, all the reve- 
nues were in the hands of the biſhops, who diſtributed 
them by their my; they conſiſted principally in 
alms, and voluntary contributions.—As the church came 
to have lands, parts thereof were aſſigned for the ſub- 
ſiſtence of the clerks, and called — ; of which we 
ind ſome traces in the fifth and ſixth century : but then 
ere does not appear to have been any certain partition, 
nor any preciſe quota allotted to each particular; but the 
; — vs abſolutely diſcretional till about the 
ury. 
2 = each was contented with a ſingle benefice ; but 
1 e were, by degrees, introduced, on pretence of 
you A for, a ſingle benefice being ſometimes ſcarce 
his © * competency, the prieſt was allowed two : as 
- fe that? or oecaſions, increaſed, ſo the number of be- 
Nr bores to ſupport him were increaſed too. Hence 
3 — 9 equal princes in quality, pretend to 
' e to it. 
* 3 N 2 = $ « Powe I a 
: , X Jure, 0, an the ſentence of a 
tA bonfic is vacated de jure, when the perſon 
A 's — is guilty of certain crimes, expreſſed in 
40, 35 * ſimony, &c.— A benefice is vacated de 
ns Fate as de jure, by the natural death, or the re- 
8 ot the incumbent : which reſignation wor be 
Kc. 1 or tacit; as when he engages in a ſtate, 
marryin ent with it; as among the Romaniſts, b 
benef * — a religious order, or the like.— 
* vacant by the ſentence of a Judge, by way 
jury, Ge for certain crimes, as concubinage, per- 
cery, &c. See DEGRADATION. 


We i are divided by the canoniſts into ſimple, and ſa- 
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prayers, ſing, &c. Such are canonries, chaplainſhips, 

chantries, &c.— The ſecond are charged with a cure of 

ſouls, or the direction and guidance of conſciences. 
. Such are the vicarages, rectories, &c. 

The Romaniſts, again, diſtinguiſh benefices into regular 

and ſecular, 


Regular or titular BentF1ces, are thoſe held by.a religious, 
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Bexexrices, 


or a regular, who has made profeſſion of ſome religious 


order. Such are abbeys, priories conventual, &c. 

Or rather, regular benefice is that which cannot be con- 
ferred on any but a religious either by its foundation, 
by the inſtitution of ſome ſuperior, or by preſcription. 


For preſcription, forty years poſſeſhon by a religious, 
makes the benefice regular. 


Secular BEN EFIC ES, are thoſe which are only to be given 


to ſecular prieſts, i. e. to ſuch as live in the world, and 
are not engaged in any monaſtic order. 

All benefices are reputed ſecular, till the contrary is made 
appear. They are called ſecular benefices, becauſe held by 
ſeculars. Of which kind are almoſt all cures. 


Some benefices, regular in themſelves, have been ſecu- 


lariſed by the pope's bull. See RecurLar and Se- 
' CULAR, 


BENEFICE in commendam, is that, the direction and ma- 
nagement whereof, upon a vacancy, is given, or re- 
commended to an eccleſiaſtic for a certain time, till it 
may be conveniently provided for. Sce COMMENDAM. 


BENEFiCEs, Confi/torial, in the French Cuſtoms, are thoſe 


of royal foundation, which were he before the 
concordat, and are now nominated by the king of 
France. 

They are called cenſiſlorial, becauſe, on the king's nomi- 
nation, they are to be propoſed in the papal conſiſtory, 
that is, in the congregation of cardinals, where the 
. preſides. 

o this claſs belong archbiſhoprics, biſhoprics, and ab- 
bies. Theſe _— were formerly eleCtive z but by the 
concordat, which aboliſhed all elections, they are to be 
conferred by the pope, on the king's nomination. An- 
nates are to be paid, and the pope's bulls obtained, for 
conſiſtorial _— 
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n=conſitorial, are either elective, or colla- 
tive, or in patronage. 


BexEFices, Elefive, are thoſe which are to be filled or 


ſupplied in the way of election; only this election to 
be confirmed by the proper ſuperior. 


BenFFicCes, Collative, are thoſe in the free diſpoſal of the 


collator, and which need no confirmation; provided the 
party have the qualifications required. 


BENEFICES in patronage, are thoſe which the collator 


is obliged to confer upon thoſe preſented by the 


patron. 


BENEFIiCES vacant in curia, are thoſe, whoſe incumbents 


or beneficiaries die in curia, that is, within ten leagues 
round Rome. 


BexeFICE, Manual, is that depending on an abbey, and 


Pf 


ſerved by a religious ſent thither, who is removeable at 
leaſure by the ſuperior. 

We alſo meet with manual ben, ſices, beneficia manualia, 

uſed for thoſe, where the daily allowances of proviſions 

were only diſtributed to the reſidents. 

Theſe are alſo denominated vittual benefices, beneficia 


victualia. 
n of a BENEFICE ; ſee PosskssIioN. 


BENEFICIARII, in Roman Antiquity, denote ſoldiers who 


attended the chief officers of the army, being exempted 
from other duty. 

Beneficiarii were alſo ſoldiers diſcharged from the mili- 
tary ſervice or duty, and provided with beneficia to ſub- 
ſiſt on. 

Theſe were probably the ſame with the former, and both 
might be compriſed in the ſame definition. They were 
old, experienced ſoldiers, who having ſerved out their 
legal time, or received a diſcharge as a particular mark 
of honour, were invited again to the ſervice, where they 
were held in great eſteem, exempted from all mili 
drudgery, and appointed to guard the ſtandard, &c. 
The, when thus recalled to ſervice, were alſo deno- 
minated evecati z and before their recal, emeriti. 


BENEFICIAR1I was alſo uſed for thoſe raiſed to a higher 
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im che firſt, there is no obligation but to read 


rank by the favour of the tribunes, or other magiſtrates. 
The word beneficiarius frequently occurs in the Roman 
inſcriptions found in Britain, where conſulis is always 
joined with it; but beſides beneficiarius conſulis, we find 
in Gruter beneficiarius tribuni, prætorii, legati, præfecti, 
roconſulis, &. | 
EFICIARY, in a general ſenſe, ſomething that relates 
to BENEFICES., 
Rebuffe has collected fix volumes on beneficiary matters. 
F. Paul has alſo a treatiſe on them. 


BENEFICIARY, beneficiarius, is more particularly uſed for a 


beneficed perſon, or him who receives and enjoys ons 
or more beneficcs. . 
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leaves yield with rectiſied ſpirit a refin like bengoin, 


BEN 


BENEFICIARY is more particularly uſed, among Roman 
Writers, for a perſon exempt from public offices. 

In which ſenſe, BENETICIARII ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed 
from municipes. 

BENEFICIARY is alſo uſed, in Middle Age Writers, for a. 
feudatory or vaſſal. 

BENEFICIARY is alſo uſed for a clerk or officer, who kept 
the account of the beneficia, and made the writings ne- 
ceſſary thereto. | 
The ſame denomination was alſo given to the officers 
2 collected the rents and duties belonging to the 

ſeus. 

BENEFICIO ; ſee DepRIivATION @ beneficio. 

Suſpenſio a BENEFICIO z fee SUSPENSION. 

Primo BENE#1C10 eccleſiaflica habendo z ſee PR IMo. 

BENEFIT is uſed for a privilege granted to ſome perſon, 
as of an immunity, or the like. 

BeneFiT of cefſion, in the French Law, is when a debtor is 
admitted to ſurrender all his effects to his creditors, and 
in conſequence thereof ſet at liberty. 

Bengr1r of age, in France, is when a minor obtains the 

. 1 letters, whereby he is emancipated, and impow- 
ered to manage his own income from eighteen years to 

his full majority. 

BENEFIT of clergy; ſee CLERGY. 

BENENAIM, BEN NAT, BexENASCH, or BENENAT, 
in Aftron.my, the outermoſt ſtar, of the ſecond magni- 
tude, in the tail of the uRSA major. 

This is ſometimes alſo called alalioth. 

BENEVOLENCE, Univer/al, in Ethics, denotes a hearty 
deſire of the good of mankind, evidencing itſelf, as abi- 
lity and opportunity offer, in the chearful and * 
practice of whatever may promote the well-being of all. 
Some have traced the origin of this affection in ſelf-love : 
others again in ſome IxS TIN or determination of our 
nature, antecedent to all reaſon from intereſt, which 
influences us to the love of others, and they have ac- 
cordingly made it the foundation of univerſal viRTUE : 
others more properly aſcribe it to the inielligent conſtitu- 
tion of human nature, and obſerve, that it ariſes not 
from inſtinct, but from the natures and neceſſity of 
things. Hutcheſon's Inquiry concerning Moral d 
and Evil. Price's Review, &c. chap. i. 

BENEVOLENCE is uſed, both in our ſtatutes and chronicles, 
for a voluntary gratuity given by the ſubjects to their 
ſovereign, to which each perſon contributes in propor- 
tion to his eſtate : and as benevolences had been extorted 
under many ſucceeding princes, without a real and vo- 
luntary conſent, it was made an article in the petition of 

right, 3 Car. I. that no man {ſhall be compelled to yield 
any gift, loan, or benevelence, &c. without common 
conſent by act of parliament. 
In this ſenſe, benevelence amounts to much the ſame 
with what in other nations is called ſubfidium charitati- 
vum, given ſometimes by tenants to their lords, by the 
clergy to their biſhops, &c.—In France it is called free 
gift, excepting that this latter is reſtrained to the act of 
the clergy. 
Among us, there are ſeveral ſtatutes againſt charging 
the people with benevolences; fee 1 Rich. III. c. 2. 
12 Car. II. ſtat. 1. c. 4. 

BENJAMIN, in Pharmacy, a reſin. See ASA dulcis, and 
Bexnzoin. 

BENJAMIN tree, in Botany, a ſpecies of the BAY. 

BENISH Days, among the Egyptians, a term for three 
days of the week, which are days of leſs. ceremony in 
religion than the other four, and have their name from 
the beniſh, a garment of common ule, not of cere- 


mony. 
In Cairo, on Sundays, Tueſdays, and Thurſdays, they 
go to the bathaw's divan; and theſe are the general days 
of buſineſs. Fridays they ſtay at home, and go to their 
moſques at noon; but, though this is their day of devo- 
tion, they never abſtain from buſineſs. The three other, 
days of the week are the beniſh days, in which they 
throw off all buſineſs and ceremony, and go to their 
little ſummer-houſes in the country. 
| BENLOJA, in /chtbyalogy, the name by which the Swedes 

call that ſpecies of CYPRINUs, which we call the bleak. 
It is the ALBURNUS of authors. 

BENNET Herb, in Botany; ſee HERR Bennet. 

BENZOIN, a medicinal kind of reſin, imported from the 
lands Siam and Sumatra, and ſeveral her parts of the 
Eaſt Indies. 
Benzoin is the fame with what is popularly called benja- 
min, or benjoin, ſometimes alſo As A dulcis. 

| r by a wound, or inciſion made in a tree, 
whole leaves reſemble thoſe of the lemon- tree. The 

bennain-tice is plentiful in Virginia and Carolina, and 
has been brought from thence into England, where it 
grows with vigour in the open ground. The bark and 


 BERENICE's Hair; ſee Coma Berenices. Wrius k. 


though this tree diſcharges none naturally in our clime | 


a ” * 
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nor in America. It is of a yellowiſh 
\ agreeable ſcent, and melts eaſily. colour, 1 
here are three ſorts of benzein. The firſt i; 
amygdaloides, becauſe of its being interſperſed with 
veral white ſpots, which reſemble broken almong.. . 
comes from Siam, and is eſteemed the beſt, Ihe f. 
is black, and very odoriferous; it drops ſtom 
trees; and comes from Sumatra; it is called Finns. 
de Boninas, The third ſort is alſo black, but leſg 4 
ferous; this is found in the iſlands of Java and 8 
See Geoffroy, p. 354. | oY 
Benzoin 7 7 in phyſic, as a pectoral, and anti-aſthma. 
ticz and thrown on live coals, it ſery 
houſes, &c. y ns mee 
Some recommend benzain diſſolved in ſpirit of wine 23 
cephalic. It makes a tincture, commended' for taki f 
away freckles. It alſo enters the compoſition of foo 
laſters, as a diſcutient and ſtrengthener. 
harmaceutic writers ſpeak of a water and tinQure of 
benzoin, drawn with the ſpirit of wine, ſaid to be 
againſt aſthmas, &c. Flowers of benzin, procured 
ſublimation, are eſteemed a powerful pectoral, Spirit 
of benzoin is uſed as a diuretic z and oil of benzoin is ac- 
counted a good vulnerary. 
If two or three pounds of benzoin be diſtilled dry in a te. 
tort, with a mixture of a little ſand, there will ariſe ſpi- 
rit, oil, and flowers. This ſpirit being ſeparated from 
the reſt by filtration, and mixed with , ammoniac, tw 
parts of the ſpirit of benzoin to one part of the other, 
though both are ſeparately clear and colourleſs, the 
mixture will become red. Phil. Tranſ. N* 225. 
The principal uſe of this fragrant reſin, is in perfume, 
and- as a coſmetic for ſoftening and ſmoothing the ſkin, 
For this laſt purpoſe it is diſſolved in ſpirit of wine, with 
an addition ſometimes of ſtorax, and the ſolution mixed 
with water makes a white liquor, which is called Viz 
GIN's mill. 

BER, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the In. 
dian jujube z that ſpecies of the jujube-tree, on which the 

um lacca of the ſhops is uſually found. 

BERBENGINE, a name given by the Arabian Plyſciam 
to the pomum amoris, or love-appie, a kind of eſculent 
nightſhade ; and by ſome to a tree producing the nut 
metel, becauſe of its likeneſs to the plant which produces 
the melongena in the ſhape of its leaves. 

BERBERII, in Medicine; ſee PaLsY. 

BERBERIS ; ſee BarBERRvY-tree. 

BERCARIA, BerqQuerIa, or BERKER1A, in Middl 4 
Writers, denotes a ſheep- fold, ſheep-cote, ſheep- pen, ot 
other incloſure, for the ſafe-keeping a flock of ſheep. 
The word is abbreviated from berbicaria; of berbex, ce. 

torted from vervex. Hence alſo a ſhepherd was deno- 
minated berbicarius, and berguarius. 

BERCHEROIT, or Ber«coirs, a weight uſed at Arch. 
angel, and in all the Ruſſian dominions. It is equi 
to about 364 pounds Englith avoirdupois. 

BERDAGSH, in Antiquity, was a name formerly uſed n 
England for a certain kind of neck-dreſs; and hence? 
perſon who made or ſold ſuch neck-cloths was called! 
berdaſher, from which is derived our word HA. 
DASHER, | | 

BERDIN, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given to the Pa 
TELLA, or limpet, in Normandy, and other places. b 
ſome it is pronounced berlin. f 

BERENGARIANS, a religious ſect, adhering to the op: 
nions of Berengarius, archdeacon of Anjou, who, 11 
latter part of the eleventh century, a conſiderable an 
before Luther, oppoſed the doctrine of tranſubſtant- 
ation, and the real preſence, ſtrenuoully maintained 9) 
Lanfranc and Anſelm. | 
He is further charged by the Romaniſts with gory 
marriage, and maintaining the common ule of all la 

of women, and aſſerting infant-baptiſm of n _ 

His fallowers were divided on the head of the cut = 
though they all agreed, that the bread and Wine hol 
not eſſentially changed, yet ſome allowed, that 3 Jab 
and blood of Chrill were contained in them, dre. 
concealed under an impanation, which was the - 
of Berengarius himſelf ; others denied any change 1 
and reſolved the whole into figure; others 28a 
a change in part; and others an entire changes © ahi 
reſtriftion, that to thoſe who preſented themſens, ' 
worthily, it was changed back again. See 

* ec. Hiſt, vol. ii. p. 321, &c. "manifold o. 

Mabillon has a diſſertation expreſs on the relapſe 
demnations of Berengarius, bis retraction 
and repentance. | 


BEREWICHA, or BzzswiCA, in our Old un 
notes a village or hamlet belonging to ſome 
manor, ſituate at a diſtance therefrom. | 
The word frequently occurs in Doomſday 


ſunt dang ejuſdem manerii. BERFISCH 


BER 


, in 
mon PEARCH, or perca. | 
1G e in Natural Hiftory, the name of an earth 
_ "ed in painting, and properly called green ochre, 5g, ” 
. at known among the — Ge _ and Engi t 
_ in many parts o rmany, Jy and land, 
cond is — ly in che neighbourhood of copper- mines, from 
oy 2 jeles of which metal it receives its colour. The cha- 
_ Aden by which the native kind is known from other 
bor. en earths, are theſe: it is a denſe, compact ſub- 
"IP | Gs conſiderably heavy, and of a pale, but not diſ- 
"1 cable green; of a rough and uneven, but not duſty 
— ſarface, and ſomewhat unctuous to the touch. It ad- 
cp heres firmly to the tongue; does not break cafily be- 
tween the mares nor at all ſtain the hands. It is of a 
rk brackiſh diſagreeable taſte, and does not ferment with 
op SERGAMOT gives the denomination to a kind of eſſence, 
ture of drawn from a fruit, produced by ingrafting the lemon- 
e ter on the bergamot pear-ſtock. It is properly the 
nd oily fluid of the peels of theſe lemons, expreſſed by the 
* _ is likewiſe a kind of ſnuff of the ſame name, 
5 which is only clean tobacco, with a little of the eſſence 
; bbed into 1t. 1 
ile BenGAMOT is alſo the denomination of a eoarſe tapeſtry, 
4 fron manufactured with flocks of fill, wool, cotton, hemp, 
ac, two ox, wm * hair, 1 to be invented by 
e other, the pcople o gamo in Italy. 2 
BERGANDER, in Zoology, a name by which ſome have 
poor called the ſhell-drake, or burcough-duck, a very beauti- 
-rfumes, ful ſpecies of duck, common on the coaſts of Lancaſhire ; 
the ſkin, but not much eſteemed for eating, called 'TADoRNA. 
1e, with BERGHMOT, or BerRGHMOTE, vulgarly BARMOTE, a 
n mic court held on a hill for deciding pleas and controverſies 
ed Vie among the Derbyſhire miners. 
The word is formed from the Saxon berg, mans; and 
- the In mote, conventus, aſſembly, or meeting. 
hich the BERIBERI, the name of a diſeaſe among the Indians, be- 
ing a ſpecies of PALSY. 
Phyſuons * BERICARIA, BERCARIA, or BERQUARIA, a ſhcep-down, 
eſculent or ground whereon to feed ſheep. 
the nut BERITH, a fimple mentioned in Scripture, uſed for 
produces cleanſing or taking out ſpots. Jerem. chap. ii. ver. 22. 
Some will have it to be the kali, or ſalt-wort, 2 the 
aſhes of which ſoap is made; and in our verſion it is 
rendered ſoap : others, after Rudbeck, make it to be the 
ſiddl 4. 11 of the purple-fiſh, 
p-pen, or BE LIN, a ſort of vehicle, of the chariot kind; taking 
ſheep. its name from the city of Berlin, in Germany : though 
erben, de- ſome attribute the invention of it to the Italians, and 
yas deno- derive the word from berlina, a name given by them to 
g lort of ſtage, whereon perſons are expoſed to public 
at Arc name. 
is equal The berlin is a very convenient machine to travel in, be- 
| ng 1 and leſs apt to be overturned, than a chariot. 
y uſed i The of it is hung high, on ſhafts, by leathern 
hence 2 braces; there being a kind of ſtirrup, or footſtool, for 
as called 2 = 2 of getting into it: anos of ſide-win- 
| HABEk- ows, lome have ſcreens to let down in bad weather 
; 1 and draw wp in good weather. 
o the Par "RLIN, in Natural Hiſtory; ſee LIMPET. 
places. la BERLUCCIO, in Zoo 22 che name of a ſmall bird of the 
bortulanus kind, and much reſembling the yellow-hammer ; 
to the of but ſomething ſmaller, and longer bodied. 
3 5 * in e a ſmall ſpace of ground, four or 
2rable um- ve feet wide, left without the rampart, between its 
acer” _ js me ſide 8 the moat, to receive the 8 that 
ataine . own irom the rampart, and prevent its falling 
— The. _ ng o ws moat. , . 4 0 
of all {ot fore-land, &c. , * mi. in * forty 
efteck. | metimes, for greater ſecurity, the berme is paliſadoed. 
; euchatil | MAMUDIANA, in Beam); ſec S1SYRINCHIUM. 
wine wel Mink, in Ornitholagy; ſee BARNACLE. 
at oy — ND ez in {chthyology ; ſee SQUILLA. , 
m, {007 ; „ Or BERNARDITES, the name of a rell- 
the 1121 Rhe order, diſfering very little ſrom the C1sTERCIANS. 
unge # eir uſual habit is a white gown, with a black ſcapu- 
ain 5 but when they officiate, they put on a large white 
e W 


iven by Houſton to 
. under the 


coul with great fleeves and a hood of the ſame colour. 
BERN DIA, in Botany, a name 


a genus of plants h : 
name of Om 5 aracteriſed by 


: BERNICLE, ; 
znifold ce CLE, in Natural Hiflery, the name of a ſpecies of 
5, kel Tala, called by authors Concha anatiferg. 


1 8 of five ſhells or valves, and agrees, 


ACording to Liſte : . > 
if . r, with the pholas, as well in the dif) 
* . q 2 in the number of the valves. Liſt. Hiſt. Nat. 
Bikxicty 18 
| alſo a name given by the of man 
book? K Wor” Wee patella, or r N 
ATC. Vol. I. N. 48. Hiſlery, is a marine animal found on 
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our coaſts, of a gelatinous tranſparent nature, and of an 
oval or ſpherical form, about half an inch to an inch di- 
ameter, divided like a melon into longitudinal ribs, 
each of which is furniſhed with rows of minute fins, by 
means of which this animal, like the animelia in wuſoria, 
can ſwim in all directions with great ſwiftneſs. e ex- 
cellent Linnzus, ſays Mr. Ellis (who gives the above 
mentioned deſcription of this animal), has joined the 
beroe to the volvox, one of the animalia infuſoria. 

BERRY, barca, a grain, fruit, or ſeed, produced by ſe- 
veral herbs, trees, and ſhrubs, thence called Bacct- 
+ — for the conſervation, and reproduction of theit 

nd. 

Some define berries as a fruit ſmaller than apples, grow- 
ing in bunches, but not ſo thick or cloſe as grapes. 
Others a ſoft, fleſhy, ſucculent fruit, having ſtones or 
kernels within them. 
— 4 are the fruits of laurels, olives, currants, and the 
ike: 

Berries are of various ſizes, forms, properties, and uſes, 
according to the plants whereon they grow.—Some are 
uſed in medicine, as juniper berries, buckthorn berries, 
8&c.—Others in dying, as French or yellow berries, &c. 
The yellow berry wath may be thus prepared: take a 
pound of the French berrizs, and put them to a gallon of 
water, with half an ounce of alum ; boil them an hour 
in a pewter veſſel, and filter off the fluid: put them 
again into the boiler, and evaporate the fluid till the 
colour appear of the required ſtrength. 

BERRY likewiſe denotes a pulpy pericarpium without valves, 
in which the ſeeds are naked. | 

BerRY, Avignon; ſee AviIGNON: 

BERRY, Ale; fee ALE. 

BERS, in Ancient Medicine, an electary uſed by the Egyp- 
tians to excite deliriums. 

BERSARII, in Mriters of the Middle Age, a kind of hunt- 
= or ſportſmen, who purſued wild beaſts in foreſts and 
chaces. 

The word ſeems derived from the barbarous Latin ber/are, 
to ſhoot with a bow. On which principle, it ſhould pro- 
perly denote archers only, or bowmen. Or it might be 
derived from berſa, the fence or pales of a park. In which 
view, it ſhould primarily import thoſe who hunt or 
—— in — or foreſts. 

incmar ſpeaks of a kind of inferior oſſicers in the court 
of Charlemagne, under the denomination of berſarii, vel- 
trarii, and beverarii, Spelman takes the firſt to denote 
thoſe who hunted the wolf; the ſecond, thoſe who had 
the ſuperintendency of the hounds for that uſe z and the 
third, thoſe who hunted the beaver. 

BERSE, in Botany, the name given by the French writers 
to the /phondylium, or cow-PARSNEP, a ſpecies of 
umbelliferous plants common in our meadows, and 
known by its large rough leaves and remarkable height. 

BER'TH, in the Sea-language, denotes a convenient diſ- 
tance or room to moor a ſhip in. 

To take a goed BERTH, ſignifies to go ſome diſtance to ſea- 
board off any point, rock, or other thing which the ſea- 
men would go clear of. b 

BERTHING, in the Sea-language, denotes the raiſing or 
bringing up of ſhip-ſides. Thus they ſay, a clincher 
hath her ſides berthed up before any beam is put into 
her. 

BERTONA, BrrToNnia, BERTHONWA, BeRTON, or 
BARTON, properly denotes oe park of a country farm, 
where the barns and other inferior offices ſtands and 
wherein the cattle are foddered, and other buſineſs is 


managed. 
BERTON is alſo uſed to ſignify a farm, as diſtinct from a 
manor. Du-Cange. 


In ſome parts of the weſt of England, they call a great 
farm a berton; and a ſmall one a /wing. 
Hence alſo bertonaris was anciently uſed for thoſe we 
now call farmers, or tenants of bertons. 


| BERULA, in Betany, a name given by ſome authors to 


the common upright water-parſnep, or ſium erectum 
umbellatum. See SKIRRET. 

BERUS, a ſpecies of the coLuBER. 

BERY, BERIA, or BRIE, in Middle Age Writers, denote 
a flat, wide champaign, | | 
In which ſenſe, the word differs from bury or borough, a 
town, though uſually confounded with it by gloſſographers. 
Hence Beria S. Edmundi, mentioned Matt. Paris 
under the year 1174, is not to be underſtood of the 

town, but of the adjoining plain. —And hence the deno- 
mination bery-field, and bery-meadow, is ſtill retained to 
divers flat and wide meads, and open grounds. Hence 
alſo berras aſſartare is to dry or plow up —— or downs. 
And hence our warrens are d coney-beries. 

Bery is either uſed ſeparately, or in compoſition with the 
names of divers places; as Mixbery, Acornbery, &c. 
BERYL, or B8RYLL, Bnpu>\cs, in the Ancient Phy/iolo 


23 
denotes a re ſtone, or gem, brought from ide, 
5 , 


of a light, or pale green colour; inſomuch that ſome 
have repreſented it as of two colours, the vne green, 
the other pale. | 
The beryl of the ancients is the ſame with what in latter 
times has been denominated AQUA marina, by reaſon 
of its glaucous, or ſea-green colour. | 
The bery/ differs from the chryſoberyl, which is ſomewhat 
paler, and partakes more of the yellow; and from the 
chr yſephraſus, which partakes more of the green. 

Some authors take the bery! to be the diamond of the 
ancients. 

The beryl is ſometimes found in pieces large enough to 
form fine vaſes. It is ſaid there are many of theſe in 
Cambaya, Martaban, Pegu, and Ceylon. 

The beryl, in its fineſt ſtate, approaches to the hardneſs 
of the garnet; but it is often much ſofter, and conſe- 
quently of the leſs value. There is, however, a com- 
mon error which gives our jewellers an idea of this, and 
other of our gems, being much ſofter than they m_ 
are, which is, the miſtaking the common tinged cryl- 
tals, frequent in mines, and called by authors pſeude- 
beryllus, &c. for the genuine gems of thoſe names. It 
is eaſy to conceive theſe cannot be any harder, and it is 
natural enough to ſuſpect they cannot be ſo hard as 
cryſtal in its common colourleſs ſtate. 

The bery/ parts with its colour in a very ſmall fire; but 
1s, when colourleſs, greatly inferior to the amethyſt or 
I. It is fouttd in great abundance in the ifland 
of Ceylon, and in many other parts of the Eaſt Indies, 
as alſo in America: many of them are found alſo in 
Sileſia, and ſome other parts of Europe; but in this, as 
in all other gems, the oriental are vaſtly ſuperior to 
thoſe of any other part of the world in hardneſs, as well 
as in luſtre, and the beauty of their colour. 

Gorræus gives a liſt of eight ſorts of beryls, diſtinguiſhed 
only by the diverſity of their colour. 

Mr. Boyle alſo' ſpeaks of a white kind of beryl. 

BERVIL is alſo a name given by ſeveral of our jewellers to 
a —_ of brown ſprig cryſtal, with a remarkably long 

ramid. 

his is the brighteſt of all the brown cryſtals, and is 
eſſentially different from the ſpecies commonly known by 
that name. It is found in Italy, and ſome parts of 

Germany. 'The Italians call it, by way of eminence, 
the beryl cryſtal; but our jewellers drop the word cryſtal, 

and call it fimply the beryl. Hence any tolerably clear 
brown cryſtal was ſome time ago cut, to Led its place; 

and good brown cryſtal was generally accounted the 
beryl of the ancients. 

BEeRYL, berillus, is alſo a name given to a kind of cryſtal 

looking-glaſs, ſuperſtitiouſly conſecrated to the purpoſes 
of conjuring and divination. 

Hence alſo the term berillyſtica, uſed for the myſterious 
art of ſeeing future or diſtant events in ſuch glaſſes. 

BERY'TIUM, in the Ancient Phy/ic, an ophthalmic medi- 
cine or collyrium, invented by Berytius againſt the ſe- 

vereſt cpiphoras. 

The ſame denomination is alſo given to a ſort of paſtil, 
of uſe ip dyſenteries. 

BES, or Bess1s, an ancient Roman weight, containing 
two thirds of the As; that is, eight unciæ. 

The bes originally weighed two affes; whence the origin 
of the word gua/t binus as. Though Scaliger conjectures 
it to have been formed from dues ; as bellum from duellum, 
or bonum from duonum. 

Bes ivas alſo uſed in the menſuration of lands, to denote 

two thirds of a jugerum, or acre. 

BESAILE, in the Common Law, a writ that lies where the 
great-grandfather or great-grandmother was ſeiſed the 
day that he or ſhe died of any lands or tenements in fee- 
ſimple; and after his or her death, a {tranger entered 
the ſame upon him, and keeps out the heir. 

The word is French, beſaile, or biſayeul, a great-grandfather. 

BESANT, BezanT, BisavT, or ByYzanT, a fort of 
coin, ſtruck at Byzantium, in the time of the Chriſtian 
emperors. : 

The beſant was pure gold, or twenty-four carats fine; 
— writers are not generally agreed with reſpect to its 
value. 

Hence alſo the gold offered by the king at the altar, on 
feſtivals, is ftill called beſant, or biſant. 

Thirteen beſants, or beſantins, are preſented at the maſs 
at the coronation of the kings of France. Henry II. had 
that number coined on purpoſe. 

Bes ax Ts, or BEzavTs, in Heraldry, are repreſentations 
of round, flat pieces of money or bullion, without ſtamp 
or impreſs, introduced into coat-armour by thoſe who 
were at the holy war, 
Beſants are ever of metal, and when blazoned, ſhould 
be expreſly ſaid to be of or, or argent. The Engliſh he- 
raldry knows only the gold; but foreigners have alſo the 
filver kind, | | 

When a field or charge contains above eight bezants, ſo 


BET 


placed as to fill the ſame equally on all ſides, and . 


ſenting a promiſcuous ſtrewing of pieces oy 

ſome a the field or chined — duese t. 

if there be ten, twelve, fifteen, or more, 3 ＋ 

any particular form or poſition, the number and 
muſt be particularly mentioned. Coat's Dict. Hes 

Croſs BESANTED, bezantee, denotes a croſs made 
ants, or pieces of money. . 
his amounts to the ſame with what Upton e. 

talented, crux talentata, or made up of wr Pages a oof 

BESBASE, in the Materia Medica, a name given by th 
Arabian writers Serapion and Avicenna to mace; bur « 

the names macis and macir are very much alike in Paley 

though different in ſenſe, they have confounded theſe 
two things under the ſame term beſbaſe; the one meaning 

the covering of the nutmeg, and the other the bark of a 

tree uſed as an aſtringent; ſo that this word b:ſboſe is to 

be underſtood as meaning the one or the other of theſe 
according to the virtues aſcribed to it. : 

BESD, a term often uſed by Arabian writers for the plant 
called MARGIAN-. 

BESLERIA, in Botany, the name given by Plumier, and 
afterwards by Linnzus, to a genus of the didynamia angie 
Jpermia claſs of plants; the characters of which are 
theſe : the flower is of the lip kind, and of one leaf; it 
hath four famina in the tube of the flower, two of which 
are longer than the other; with an oval yermen, which 
afterward becomes an oval berry, with one cell filled 
with ſmall ſeeds. There are three ſpecies, which grow 
naturally in the warm parts of America, but are too 
tender to live in this country, without artificial heat. 

BESORCH, a coin of tin, or of ſome alloyed metal, cur. 

— at Ormus, at the rate of about ½ parts of a farthing 

erling. 

BESSIS . denotes two thirds of centeſimal intereſt, 
or uſury at eight per cent. 

BESTAIL, or BesTiaL, in Ancient Statutes, is uſed for 
CATTLE. 5 Ed. III. c. 2. 

BESTARCHA, a dignity in the courts of the emperors of 
Conſtantinople, ſuppoſed to anſwer to that of the er 
of the wardrobe among us. 

The word be/tarcha ſeems to have been formed from 
ve/iarcha, by a change of the v into 6. 


to 
form 


BESTIARII, among the Ancient Romans, thoſe who were 


hired to combat with beaſts, or thoſe who were expoſed 
to them, by ſentence of law. 
We uſually diſtinguiſh two kinds of befiarn : the firlt 
were thoſe condemned to the beaſts; either as being 
enemies taken priſoners, or as being ſlaves, and guilty 
of ſome enormous crime.—Theſe were all expoſcd 
naked, and without defence, to the beaſts; nor did it 
aught avail to conquer and kill the beaſt, freſh ones be- 
ing continually let looſe on them, till they were dead. 
But it ſeldom happened, that two were required for the 
ſame man; on the contrary, one beaſt frequently di- 
patched ſeveral men. Cicero mentions a lion, which 
alone diſpatched two hundred be/tiarii,—'Thoſe who ſue- 
ceeded the firſt were called e9epor, and the laſt 261 
among the Romans, meridiani. 
The Chriſtians were leſliarii of this kind, even ſome of 
them who were Roman citizens; though it was the legal 
right of ſuch to be exempt from it. 
The ſecond kind of beftrarii, Seneca obſerves, conliſted 
of young men, who, to become expert in managing 
their arms, fought ſometimes againſt beaſts, and ſome- 
times againſt one another; and of bravoes, who, toſhes 
their courage and dexterity, expoſed themſelves to this 
dangerous combat. Auguſtus encouraged this err 
in young men of the firſt rank; Nero expoſed him n 
to it; and it was for the killing beaſts in the amphithe- 
atre, that Commodus acquired the title of the 
Hercules. 3 . 
Vigenere to theſe adds two kinds of beftiarii more: de 
firſt were thoſe who made a trade of it, and fought . 
money; the ſecond was where ſeveral CH, armed 
were let looſe at once, againſt a number of bealts. 
BETA, in Botany, the BEET. 10 
BETEL, in Botany, an Indian plant, in preat 2 
eſteem throughout the Eaſt, where it makes a con 
able article of commerce. 10 
The betel bears ſome reſemblance to the peppeg ne bo 
leaves are like thoſe of ivy, only ſofter, and full 0 8 
juice, which, among the Orientals, is reputed o os 
derful virtue for fortifying the teeth, and rays Ie 
breath ſweet. The Indians are continually —_ 
| theſe leaves, which renders their lips fo red, a" re 
black, a colour by them vaſtly preferred to the 
neſs affected by the Europeans. ; _ 
The conſumption of ry mu is incredible, 2 
rich or poor, being without their box of 10 40 mul 
they preſent to eachother by way of civility, wy lone Of 
In many places they chew the areca nut, cithef \ of 
mixt with the betel leaf and lime, and che leave yu 
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jant are ſometimes chewed alone; but they are too Foreign diſpenſaties alſo 

and uſually injure the teeth, and it is not uncom- water, a ſyrup, conſerve, 

e N find men of e wholly toothleſs in this BeToxy, Mater, in Botany ; 

3 che world, merely from their having chewed this BETONICA Pauli, in Botany, a name given by many to 
row to an exceſſive degree. The prepared betel is a ſome of the ſpecits of the veronica, or SPEEDWELL. 

2 common preſent among the poorer ſort; and, on BETROTHMENT, a mutual promiſe or compact between 
vi leave of a friend, it is always the cuttom to make | two parties, for a future marriage. | 
his » preſent of a purſe of che leaves prepared for uſe. | The word imports as much as giving one's troth z that 

When the poorer ſort are to appear before the rich, they | is, true faith, or promiſe. G 
always chew 2 large quantity of betel, to give them a Betrothment amounts to the fame with what is called by 
ſweet breath; and the women, on certain occaſions, | Civilians and canoniſts jponſalia, or eſpouſals; ſometimes 

never fail to take largely of it as a provocative. On all de/ponſation; and, by the French, fiangail'es, 

viſits, the company is regaled with prepared betel. The Betrothment is either ſolemn, made in the face of the 
rincipal time of uling it is after dinner, at which time, church, or private, made before witneſſes out of the church. 

they fay, it prevents ſickneſs of the ſtomach; and they | To betrath by giving arrhe, or earneſt, is called by Middle 

never abſtain from it, except on the ſolemn occaſions of Age Writers, ſubbarrare. 5 0 

the ſunerals of their relations, and their days of faſting, The nuns of the annunciada, hold an annual feaſt, in 


Moderately uſed, it ſtrengthens, the gums, corroborates honour of the deſponſation, or betrothment of the 
the heart and ſtomach, diſcuſſes flatulencies, and purges | Mary to Joſeph. 


both the ſtomach and brain. If chewed after breakfaſt, | BETULA, in Botany, the BIRCH, 
it makes the breath ſweet for the whole day. The Por- | BEVEL, in Maſonry, and among Foiners, a kind of ſquare, 
tugueſe women are as fond of the betel as the Indians one leg whereof is frequently ſtrait, and the other 


give the preparations of a betony 
and extract of betony. IN 
ſee FiG=wort. 


Virgin 


themſelves, and cannot live a day without it. crooked, according to the ſweep of an arch, or vault; 
BETELGEULE, or BeDELOAFEZE, a fixed ſlar of the being withal moveable, on a point, or centre, ſo that it 
firſt magnitude in OR10N's hind-ſhoulder. may be ſet to any angle. 


BETH, in Literary Hiftory, makes the title of a multitude | The make and uſe of the bevel are pretty much the ſame 
of books in the Hebrew language; e. gr. beth avath, or | as thoſe of the common ſquare and mitre, except that 
the houſe of the fathers; beth Elohim, or the houſe of God; | thele latter are fixed; the firſt at an angle of ninety de- 
beth Iſrael, or the houſe of ljrae!, &c. prees, and the ſecond at forty-five ; whereas the bevel, 

BETHLEHEM Far, in Botany; fee STAR of Bethlehem. ing moveable, may, in ſome meaſure, ſupply the of- 

BETHLEHEMITES, or BeTHLEMITEs, in Church Hiſiory, fice of both, and yet, which it is chiefly intended for, 
a ſort of monks introduced into England in the year | ſupply the deficiencies of both, ſerving to ſet off, or 

1257, habited like the Dominicans, except that, on] transfer angles, either greater or leſs than ninety, or 
their breaſt, they wore a ſtar with five rays, in memory forty-five degrees. 
of the ſtar or comet which appeared over Bethlehem at e e have alſo a bevel, by which they cut the 
the nativity of our Saviour. They were celled at Cam- under ſides of the bricks of arches ſtraight or circular, to 
bridge, and had only one houſe in England. . ſuch oblique angles as the arches require, and alſo for 
There is alſo an order of Bethlehemites ſtill ſubſiſting in | other uſes. 

Peru, who have convents at Lima; one called of the | BEVEL, Graduated, is that which has about the centre of 
incurables, the other of our Lady of mount Carmel. one of its arms a ſemicircle graven, and divided into 
Theſe Bethlehemites came originally from the city of | 180 degrees, whoſe diameter ſtands ſquare with the 
Guatimala in Mexico, where they were inſtituted by the | fides of the ſame arm; ſo that the end of the other arm, 
venerable Peter Joſeph of Betaneur, for the ſervice of | being divided at right angles, almoſt to the centre, ſhews 
the poor. Innocent XI. in 1687, approved the inſti-| by its motion the number of degrees contained in the 
tute. They have already nine convents in Peru. angle to be meaſured. 

The Bethlehemites, though outwardly of great ſimplicity, | This is alſo called recipiangle, and pantametre. 

paſs for the moſt refined politicians ; inſomuch as to be BEVEL angle is uſed among the workmen, to denote any 
called the quintefſence of the Carmelites and Jeſuits. | other angle beſide thoſe of ninety or forty-five degrees. 
They are all friars. For their almoner they chooſe a | BEVELLING, in Ship-building, the art of hewing timber 
ſecular prieſt, whom they hire, and who has no vote in | with a proper and regular curve, according to a mould 
the chapter. which is laid on one fide of its ſurface, | 

BETON, a name given by the French engineers to a kind | BEVERAGE, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies a drink. Hence 
of mortar, which they uſe in railing the foundations of { nectar is ſaid to be the beverage of the gods. In Mriters 
maſonry under water. It conſiſts of twelve parts of | of the Middle Age, beverage, beveragium, or biberagium, 
pozzolans, or Dutch terraſs, ſix of good ſand, nine of | denotes money given to an artiſicer, or other perſon, to 
unſlaked lime, thirteen of ſtone ſplinters about the ſize | drink, over and above his hire or wages. Du-Cange. 

of an egg, and three of tile duſt, or cinders, or fcales of BEVILE“, in Heraldry, denotes a thing broken, or open- 

iron out of a forge z this being well worked together, is| ing like a carpenter's rule.—Thus he beareth argent a 

left to ſtand for about twenty-four hours, or till it be- | chief bevils vert, by the name of Beverlis. —Vid. Tab. 

comes ſo hard as not to be ſeparated without a pick-ax. Herald. fig. 8. 

ETON, BeTonica, in Botany, a genus of plants, of | BEWITS, in Falconry, denote pieces of leather to which 
the didynamia gymnoſpermia claſs ; the characters of which | a hawk's bells are faſtened, and buttoned to his legs. 

are theſe : the flower is of one leaf, of the lip kind, with | BEXUQUILLO, in the Materia Medica, a name given to 

a Cylindrical incurved tube; the upper lip is roundiſh, | the white ipecacuanba, which the Spaniards _ from 

plain, erect, and entire; the lower lip is cut into three | Peru, as the Portugueſe do the brown from Brafil. 

parts. It hath four famina, two long, and two ſhorter, | BEY, or BEG, denotes a governor of a country, or town, 

which incline to the upper lip. The germen is quadri- | in the Turkiſh empire, 
aute, which afterward becomes four naked oval ſeeds, | The Turks write the word begh, or bet, but they pro- 

odged in the empalement. There are ſeven ſpecies. nounce it bey: properly it ſignifies /ord, but is particu- 


. This plant has been celebrated for abundance of medi- larly applied to a /ord of a banner, whom in the ſame 
1 cinal virtues, but does not promiſe to have any conſider- language they call ſangratbrg, or bey; ſangiat, which 
able activity. Its principal uſe is in herb ſnuffs, and as among them ſignifies banner, or ſlandard, being the 
p aſubſtitute for tea. Its root, like the root of hellebore, badge of him who commands in an important place of 
[ 22 both upwards and downwards. ſome province, having under him a conſiderable number 
, elony is eſteemed a good cephalic, vulnerary, cardiac, of ſpahis, or horſe. 
diuretic, and dryer. — alſo make betony a good ſple- | Each province in Turky is divided into ſeven of theſe 
netic, hepatic, thoracic, uterine, &c. ſangials, or banners, each of which qualifies a hh; and 
d The Italians, when they would praiſe any body, ſay, | theſe are all commanded by the . of the province, 
2 tu bai biu di virtu che non ha betonica ; that is, you babe whom they alſo call beghiler-beghi, or beyler-bey, i. e. lord 
mare virtues than betony ; and roverbially deſire, vende la of the lords or beys of the province. 
K wang & compra la betonica ; that is, ſell your coat and buy | Theſe beys are, in a great meaſure, the ſame that ban- 
a 22 nerets formerly were in England. 
* it. Muſa, phyſician of the emperor Auguſtus, wrote a | Bey, of Tunis, denotes a prince, or ling thereof; anſwer- 
he treatiſe expreſs, De betonica, [till extaut; wherein he | ing to what at Algiers is called the dey. 
1 22 it greatly as a vulnerary, eſpecially in wounds] In the kingdom of Algiers, each province is governed 
One ead, and enumerates its uſes in the cure of no] by a bey, or vice-roy z who is appointed and removed at 
15 Ber than torty-ſeven diſeaſes. | Mars. by the dey; but has a deſpotic power within 
fo is chiefly adminiſtered in the way of decoCtion, bis juriſdiction; and at the ſeaſon for collecting the 
1 — of ſmoak, ſometimes as an ingredient of a | tribute from the Arabs, is aſſiſted by a body of troops 
i or plaſter, hence called emplaſtrum de betonica. from Algiers. 
| * allo give its juice, boiled to the conliſtence of ho- | BEZANT ; ſee Bs aur. 
1 het nnd with a li 


| horu next below the brow antler. BEZOAR, 


dale balſam of Peru, as 2 OY] BEZANTLER, 4 that branch of a deer's 


—— 
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BEZO AR, or Bezoarp, primarily denotes an antidote, 
or counter-poiſon. | 
The word is formed from the Perſian pa-zahar, which 
denotes the ſame; pa ſignifying again; and zahar, 

ron, | 
u ci ſenſe the name is applied to divers chemical com- 
ſitions of that intention; as the mineral, ſolar, and 
jovial bezoards. 
Some have alſo given the appellation animal bezoard, to a 
powder, made of the heart and liver of vipers, pulve- 
rized together. 

BezoaR, or BEzOARD, in a more proper ſenſe, denotes a 
medicinal ſtone, brought from the Eaſt or Weſt Indies, 
compoſed of ſeveral coats, or laminæ, laid one over 
another, like an onion, generated in the ſtomach of 
an animal of the goat kind, and eſteemed a power- 
ful antidote and cardiac. See A{GAGROPILUS. 
This is ſometimes alſo called the true bezoar; and is of 
two kinds, oriental and occidental. 

BEz0AR, Oriental, is in the moſt eſteem, and is brought 
from ſeveral parts of the Eaſt Indies, chiefly Golconda 
and Cananor : it is there found mingled with the dung 
of an animal of the goat kind, called pazan; in the 
belly whereof this ſtone is found. 
There is generally, if not always, ſome foreign body in 
the centre of the bezoar, around which, as a nucleus, the 
bezoartic coats, or rata, are ranged; as ſtraws, hair, 
marcaſites, pebbles, talc, ſand, &c. and ſtones like 
oherry- ſtones; but the common nucleus is the pod of a 
fruit much like that of the acacia vera Aygypiiaca ; 
though at firſt ſight it reſembles a caſſia, or tamarind- 
ſtone. This fruit being taken into the ſtomach, cauſes, 
by its aſtringency, a condenſation of the liquors it there 
meets with, from which in time ariſes the be. Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne 282. p. 1284. 
In ſome of the ſtones alſo found on this nucleus, the 
outer membrane of the bean having perithed, and the 
bean ſhrunk in drying, there remains a vacuity between 
it, and the next coat of the bezzar; fo that it rattles 
within it, when ſhaken in the manner of an ætites. 
The formation of the berzcar ſeems to be this, that the 
undigeſted matter, be it what it will, remaining in the 
ſtomach of the animal, irritates the glands, and makes 
them diſcharge their contents, which, mixing with the 
Juices of the ſtomach, impregnated with the virtues of 
the aromatic plant on which the animal feeds; theſe 
may together collect, and harden by degrees about this 
ſubſtance. In fine, their coats ſurrounding one an- 
other; the conſequence of which muſt be, that the 
whole bezoar muſt be of the thape of the accidental 
matter, on which it was formed. If it be a ſtraw, the 
bezear will be long; if a ſmall pebble, the bezoar will 
exactly be of its ſhape, however irregular that be; and, 
if a kidney-bean, there will be ſeen on the bezoar the 
ſeveral lineaments of that fruit. Mem. Acad. Par. 
1711. 

The ſtones produced by each animal may be felt and 
numbered on the outſide, by which in trade the price of 
the animal is regulated. 


B:z1ar ordinarily grows to the bigneſs of an acorn, | 


ſometimes of that of a pigeon's egg : it is compoſed of 
ſeveral ſhining ſkins, or coats, like an onion, ſometimes 
of a blood colour, ſometimes a greeniſh yellow, a brown- 
iſh red, and honey colour. —The number of bezoars pro- 
duced by each animal is various, ſome yielding one, 
two, &c. to ſix, and others none at all. 
The larger the ſtone, the more valuable it is held; its 
price increaſing like that of the diamond.—A ſtone of 

one ounce is ſold in the Indies for 100 livres, and one 
of four ounces and a quarter for 2000 livres. 
The genuine bezoar ſtones are ſo ſcarce even in the Indies, 
that few, if any of them, are brought into Europe. The 
greater number are no other than artificial compounds 
made there. "Theſe, which are ſuppoſed to be genuine, 
Mr. Neumann obſerves, are compounded of plaſter of 
Paris, chalk, or other earths, impregnated with a vege- 
table green tinCture : thoſe which are acknowleged to be 
counterfeit, are formed chiefly of reſinous 3 
and are diſtinguiſhable by their liquefying in the fire, and 

| 2 in ſpirit of wine. He never could diſcover in 
either o 

cal Works, by Dr. Lewis, p. 533, &c. 
Oriental bezoar muſt be & en gloſſy, of a ſmell like 
that of ambergris, ſmooth to the touch, and in large 
pieces; its ons is indifferent, its colour uſually olive, 
Bezoar is ca 1 but the deceit is as eaſily 
diſcovered. e methods of proving it are, 1ſt, To 
ſteep it three or four hours in luke-warm water; if the 
water be not tinged, nor the bezzar loſe of its weight, it 
is pure. 2dly, To try it with a ſharp, red-hot iron; if 
it enters the ſtone, and the heat makes it fry and ſhrivel, 
it is factitious. gdly, To rub it over a paper ſmeared 


BEZZOAR, Occidental, is heavier, more brittle, of a dirtier 


BezoaR, in a more extenſive 


plums, or other fruits, retained in the cæcum, or other 


BEzoaR, German, which ſome call cores egg, is ſaid to be 


The Hag or Boar BEZOAR, called by the Dutch, peur d. 
porco; and by the Portugueſe, who firſt brought it ute 


theſe any mark of an animal nature. Chemi- 


The Indians attribute infinite virtues to this 4% 


dangerous than the pſague in Europe, Other prop”. 


with chalk, or quick-lime; if it leave a yellow teint 
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on the former, or a | 
A, „or a green one on the latter, i i 
e are, however, told of artificial bezoars ; 
Ormus, made ſo Mono? we not to 38 ile of 
from the natural, unleſs they be firſt broken, * 
ſaid to be adulterated among us with powders 

and mucilage. Le Mort deſcribes a faQitious 2 
reſembling the native one, and ſhews how it may l. 
8 from the magiſtery of alexipharmic derbe, 

e true oriental bezoars were, about eigh ears 
ſo common in Cananor, that thoſe of t 12 Ns 
pigeon's egg were frequently brought to market ak 
or ſeven reals a piece, and thoſe of the bigneſs of a her 
egg at twelve reals. The method of trying the 3 
neſs of the bezoar by water, was firſt brought 23 
that place. ; 
ezoar is given in vertigoes, epilepſies, palpitas; 

the heart, — — and 982 ne 
that were its real virtues anſwerable to its reputed — 
it were doubtleſs a panacea. Indeed, its rarity, and — 
peculiar manner of its formation, have contributed 4 
much to its reputation, as any intrinſic worth, At _ 
ſent it begins to be prized leſs, and a great many 2 
phyſicians regard it, as of no uſe or efficacy at all. F 


green colour, as alſo leſs gloſſy, and generally held 
much inferior in virtue to the oriental kind. It is {ai 
to be found in the belly of ſeveral animals, eſpecially in 
Peru; as the guanacos, jachos, vicunnas, and np og 
the b-zoar of which laſt is the moſt eſteemed, this ani. 
mal being much like the goat that produces the orienta] 
But that of the firſt is more common, viz. the guanacss, 
a creature about the ſize of a horſe, by ſome deſcribed. 
as a ſpecies between a camel and a wild goat. 
In ſome, this ſtone is of the bigneſs of a nut, in others 
of a pullet's egg: in ſome it is oval, in others flat, in 
others round; it is uſually of an aſh-colour, ſometimes 
ane fo and formed of ſcales, like the oriental, but 
much thicker; it is ſmooth and even without-ſide, but 
when broken, looks as if it had been ſublimated, by 
reaſon of the little ſhining needles whereof it appears to 
be compoſed. 
This kind of heear, Mr. Neumann apprehends, is more 
likely to be an animal production than the former, as it 
yields in diſtillation ſome ſmall portion of volatile uri- 
nous matter. Chem. Works, p. 537- 
Enke includes all animal 
ſubſtances formed fratum ſuper Aratum, in the ſtomachs 
or inteſtines of animals, Geoftr. in Mem. Acad. Scienc. 
1712. p. 268. 
In which ſenſe, pearls, the ſtones found in caftoreun, 
&c. belong to the claſs of bezoars. Fonten. Hiſt. Acad. 
Scienc. 1717. p. 32. 
Human bezears are ſtony ſubſtances found in the inteſ- 
tines of ſeveral perſons, formed from the ſtones of 
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guts, and growing coated over; of which we have au 


inſtance given by Dr. Cole, Phil. Tranſ. N' 235 


.. JO 
To this kind alſo belongs the hippolith:s, or bezrar equi- 
num, a ſort of ſtone ſometimes voided by theſe creatures 
by ſiege. Ibid. No 250. p. 99. 


found in the ſtomach of ſome cows, but more fre- 
quently in that of the chamors, a ſort of rupicapra, or 
wild goat. 

Theſe bezears are ſuppoſed to be nothing elſe but the 
hair of thoſe animals, which being occaſionally licked off 
by the tongue, is ſwallowed down, and being impreg- 
nated with the ſaliva, &c. is condenſed into balls. 
Some of them weigh eighteen ounces ; but they are not 
much eſteemed, though they are uſed in ſome medi- 
eines, and by the painters in miniature, to make a yc- 
low colour. 


0 


2 OLD =. 
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Beſides theſe, there are other kinds, viz. 


Europe, pedro de vaparis, found in the gall-bladder of a 
boar in the Eaſt Indies. g 

In figure and ſize it reſembles a filberd, though more . 
re . its colour not fixed, but moſt commonly white, 
with a teint of green; it is ſmooth and ſhining and 15 
valued at ten times its weight in gold. 


they call it ma/tice de ſoha, and prefer it to the goat be- 
hard : not ſo _ ot xt Bon by its being ſuppoſed wn 
beſt preſervative in the world againſt poiſons, as 07 a 
count of its being ſovereign in the cure of the * 10 
a diſeaſe they are ve liable to, and which is not — 
which they aſcribe to it are, that it is admirable w_ 
malignant fevers, ſmall-pox, and moſt diſeates 0 pro- 


men not with child ; experience ſhewing, that gt 
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abortion in thoſe who are, if they uſe it indiſ- 


8 To uſe it, they infuſe it in water, or wine, till | See Butter of AN TIMOxx. 


which it promotes ſweat, like the ſtone of that name. 


it has commun ated a little bitterneſs to it. Jo facili- | It appears to have been the invention of Baß Valentine, 
tate the infuſion, and at the ſame time preſerve ſo pre- though later chemiſts have given other proceſſes ſor pre- 
cious a ſtone, they uſually ſet it in a gold caſe pierced paring it. It is much adulterated, by adding to it half, 
with holes. : or two thirds the quantity of /al ammoniac, 

The Porcupine and Monkey BezoaRs only differ from thoſe | Sylvius firſt ventured to introduce it into medicine, and 
of the hog, in that oy are found in the gall-bladders frequently gave it with very bad ſucceſs. Yet many are 
of thoſe animals; unleſs we ſay with Tavernier that | to this = perſuaded with him, that it is poſſeſſed of 

' theſe two, which he calls Malacca flones, are not taken | wonderful antidotal virtues, as being obtained innocent 
from the gall-bladders, but from the heads, of the mon- and harmleſs from that violent poiſon, butter of anti- 

key and porcupine, and that they are held in ſuch eſteem mony z whence they conclude, it muſt needs have a 
by the natives of Malacca, that they never part with | magnetical power of attracting to itſelf, like the bezear 
them, unleſs as preſents to embaſladors, or the greateſt | ſtone, all the poiſon in the body. 

rinces of the Eaſt. : Boerhaave, however, conteſts all its virtues, chief 

he bezoar of the ape, and that of the porcupine, called | from the manner of preparing it. The acid of the an- 
iedra del porco, have been valued moſt. Single ſtones timony, he argues, being driven away by the violence 
Ln been ſold for ſixty and eighty pounds ſterling. | of the fire, nothing remains but the ſluggiſh and cal- 
Neumann. WY CS cined metalline part, which, though dignified with the 
Some add, that they are likewiſe found in Siam.—In- | name of mineral bezoar, is deſtitute of all medicinal vir- 
deed, the form, colour, and properties of theſe three | tues, and only ſerves to oppreſs the body by its gravity, 
bezoars are ſo near akin, that it is more than probable, being perfectly indigeſtible therein. Meth. Chym. P. iii. 


— 


they are all the ſame ſtone under three different names. 318. 

The cow bezoar, in the Chineſe cabinet, in the repoſi- rom the bezoar minera!, mixed with other metals in 
tory of the Royal Society, though compoſed of /amine | various ways, with or without detonation, ariſe other 
or coats, is apparently factitious, becauſe it melts, | compound bezoardics, which is a common appellation in 
when applied to the candle. Sloan, Phil. Tranſ. NS] Germany, &c. for all medicines ſuppoſed to be of alexi- 


250. p. 70. pharmic powers. Neumann, p. 533. 
The forms in which bezoars appear, when genuine, are BEZOARDICUM ſolare, a name given by the chemiſts to a 
very different; the moſt frequent figure is round, but] preparation of gold. It is made by diſſolving plates of 
many are oblong z ſome of the ſhape of a kidney, and gold in the ſpiritus nitri bexcardicus, and fixing it by pour- 
ſome perfectly irregular: they are of a greeniſh, or | ing it on butter of antimony. It is ſaid to be a great ſu- 
olive colour, and are ſpotted with pale, or whitiſh ſpots | dorific, and of great uſe in the pox, the lague, the 
in different places; when tried by burning, they are ut, the dropſy, fevers, and obſtructions of the ſpleen. 
found to be eaſily inflammable, and to contain a volatile ts doſe is from three to eight grains. 
ſalt, and an oil; and the r-/:duum much reſembles the | BezoarDicum Veneris, bezoar of copper, a name given by 


caput mortuum left in the retort, after the diſtillation of | the chemiſts to a 2 of copper, made by ex- 


different animal ſubſtances; a gentle heat will often] tracting a tincture from the filings of copper with reQi- 
make the ſeveral beds or /amine, of which a bezoar is fied butter of antimony, and fixing it aCcording to art 
compoſed, ſeparate from one another. If bezoar ſtones | with ſpirit of nitre. It is given by ſome in leproſies, 
are put to infuſe in ſpirit of wine, or in common water, | and diſeaſes of the head and brain. It doſe is fix grains. 
both liquors will thoroughly penetrate their ſubſtance, | Externally it is of uſe in old ulcers, fiſtulas, and impetigoes. 
but neither will receive any change from them. BEZzOARDICUM Saturn, bezoar of lead, the name given by 

BrzoAR goat, in Zoolegy, a name uſed for the Indian Au- the chemiſts to a preparation of lead; it is made by 
TELOPE, on account of the bezoar ſtone found in its | extracting a tincture from glaſs of lead, prepared from 
ſtomach. red lead and flints, and mixing this with unreQified 

BszoAx is alſo applied to a kind of foſſile figured ſtone, | butter of antimony, and fixing it by means of ſpirit of 
formed like the animal bezoar of ſeveral coats, or rata, | nitre. It is eſteemed an anti-hyſteric, and is ſaid to be 
ranged round ſome extraneous body, which forms a] good in diſorders of the ſpleen; the doſe is fix grains. 
nucleus, and is ſuppoſed to have the ſame virtues with | BEzoaRDICUM Foviale, or BEzOAR of Jupiter, is a regulus 
the other. Mem. Acad. Scienc. an. 1710. p. 316. made by melting three ounces of regulus of antimony, 
It is found in Italy, eſpecially Sicily; and in France, | and two of block-tin, powdered and mixed with fx 
eſpecially Languedoc. We have alſo inſtances of it in] ounces of corroſive ſublimate, and diſtilled off in a 
England. Woodw. Nat. Hiſt. Engl. Foff. tom. ii. p. 9. | kind of butter, and that diſſolved in ſpirit of nitre, and 
The foſſile, or mineral bexoar, is a cruſtated ferruginous | the ſolution diſtilled three times; the bezcar remaining 
body. at the bottom is to be powdered, waſhed, and mingled 
The Sicilian bezoar, or bezoar minerale Siculum, is by ſome, | with ſpirit of wine, till it grow infipid. See AnTiHec- 
with Boccone, taken for a ſpecies of geodes, from which | Ticum Poterit. 

Dr. Woodward diſtinguiſhes it, as well as from the - | BxzoARDICUM Lunale, or of ſilver, is made by mixing rec- 
Hdros and ætites, in that it has properly no cavity with | tified butter of antimony with fine ſilver, diſſolved in 
matter in it, as thoſe bodies have. Phil. Tranſ. Ne] ſpirit of nitrez upon which, a powder falls to the bot- 
11. p. 406. and Ne 249. p. 54+ tom, which is the bezoar, 
cone mentions nuclei of different matters, as flints, It is eſteemed a ſpecific in epilepſies, convulſions, and 
ravel, wood, metal, coal, &c. M. Geoffroy even apoplexies; and is ſaid to be anodyne and ſudorific, and 
ound rock cryſtal in the middle of a mineral of this | of great uſe againſt the eryſipelas. The doſe is from ſix 
ſpecies, called priapolites. | to ten grains. 

BEZOARDIC is applied to certain medicinal powders, | BEzoAaRD1ICUM martzale, is a diſſolution of crecus Martis by 
ſtones, &c. wherein bezcar is an ingredient. reverberation in butter of antimony, with ſpirit of nitre 
To the claſs of bezoardic powders belong the Gaſcoyn's, ured on it: commended by ſome againſt hyſterical, 
and counteſs of Kent's powders, and others formed 323 and icterical diſorders. 
thereof. Among bezoardic ſtones is found the lapis de | BEZOLA, in Zoology, the name of a truttaceous fiſh of the 
G, or Goa ſtone. We alſo meet with bezcardic tinc- | albula kind, and called by Geſner the a/bula cerulea. It 
tures given in fevers, &c. reſembles the herring in ſhape, is of a duſky bluiſh co- 
£ZOARDIC is more generally applied to all medicines en-] lour, and does not eſſentially differ from the LavareTvus. 
dowed with a powerful alexterial virtue, uſed for ex- |BIA, a name given by the Siameſe to a ſort of little white 
pelling poiſons, and other malignities. ſhells brought from the Maldive iſlands, and uſed 

this ſenſe, bezoardics are either ſimple or compound, | throughout moſt part of the Eaſt Indies for ſmall money. 
and derived either from the vegetable or animal king-| Nine of theſe are equal in value to the French denier. 

2 Theſe are otherwiſe called coris, or cowries. | 

The chief in the vegetable kind is the root of anthora, or | BLAUM, from Bia, oppoſition, in Rhetoric, denotes a kind 

urcherva; and in the animal kingdom, hartſhorn, or, | of counter-argument, whereby ſomething alleged for the 

according to ſome, the unicorn's horn. adverſary is retorted againſt him, and made to conclude 

Among the compound kind, the tin&ura bezoardica Mi- a different way; for inſtance, Occidiſli, quia ad/titi/ti 

chaelis is in much repute, at leaſt abroad. Salt of hartſ- 1 fe, in ego quia adſtiti inter feclo, nen occidi; nam ft 


ww, is by ſome called bezoar ſeptentrianalis. Willius | id efſet, in fugam me conjeciſſem. © You killed the per- 

BEZO. poem on the uſe and abuſe of the northern bezoar. « {on, becauſe you were found ſtanding by his body.” 

— ca terra, a name uſed by ſome authors for a4 (Biæum. Rather I did not kill him, becauſe I was 
cat ea 


rth dug in the pope's territories, and more | “ found ſtanding by his body; ſince, in the other cale, 
20 anBie ts TERRA Necerian g. « ſhould have fled away.” 


5 VICUM Minerale, or Mineral BezoaAR, is a|BizuUM, in the Grecian Laws, was an action brought 
Meparation of antimony corre&ed with ſpirit of nitre, | againſt thoſe who raviſhed women, or uſed violence to 
loftened by repeated lotions, which carry off the} any man's perſon. Potter, Archzol. lib. i. c. 24. 


Purantive virtue, and ſubſtitute a diaphoretic one ; by | BizuM alſo denotes a kind of ſaline or ſea-wine, uſed by 
Or. I. Nv 38. | 5 Y the 
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the ancient Greeks in various diſorders. It was made of 
rapes gathered a little before ripe, and dried in the 
ths then preſſed, the juice put up in caſks, and mixed 
with a large proportion of ſea-water; though Dioſco- 
rides ſeems to deſcribe it as made of grapes ſteeped in 
ſea-water, and then preſſed. Gorr. Def. Med. p. 75. 
BIAFORA, in the Cuſiomt of the Middle Age, a form of 
cry, or alarm to arms; on the hearing whereof, the in- 
habitants of towng,*or villages were to ifſue forth, and 
attend their prinde. The word ſeems originally from 
Gaſcony; 6s | the Italians even now, on a ſudden in- 
ſurrection of the people, commonly cry, Via fora, by 
an uſual change of the letter B into V. 
BIARCHUS, #7 officer in the court of the emperors of 
_ Conſtantinople, intruſted with the care and inſpection of 
the proviſions of the ſoldiery. 
The word is formed from g,, annona, vittuals, and 
MN, _ | 
The biarchus was the fame with what the Latins call 
præſectus annonæ. His function was called biarchia ; by 
the Latins, præfectura rei cibariæ. He belonged to the 
ſehalia agentium in rebus, See AGENTES, 
BIARUM, in Botany, a name by which the people of 
Egypt at this time call the root of the NiLUFAR, or faba 
A.gyptia, growing on the Nile. 
BIAS, or BIAss, the tendency or propenſity of a thing to- 
wards one fide more than the other ; particularly the de- 
viation of a body, or a plane, from its rectilinear courſe, 
or its level. Sce INCLINATION. 


The word is French, btats, which 1 — the ſame. | 
t 


Menage deduces this further from the Italian biacoz and 
that again from the Latin obliguus. 

Bias of a bowl, is a piece of lead put into one fide, to load 
and make it incline towards that fide. | 
BIATHANATI, pradavaror, from Bra, violence, and Sava roc, 
death; the ſame with ſuicides, or thoſe who kill themſelves. 
Dr. Donne, dean of St. Paul's, has a work under the 
title of Biathanatos; wherein he undertakes to prove this 
poſition, or paradox: * That ſuicide is not ſo naturally 
&« fin, as that it may never be otherwiſe.” Lond. 4to. 1644. 
BIBIO, the wine-fly, in the History of Inſetts, a very ſmall 
fly, found frequently among empty wine-caſks, It is 
produced from a ſmall, oblong, red worm, very com- 
mon in the ſediments of wine. 

BIBITORY, Muſcle; ſee AppucToR Ocul:. 

BIBLE, a book, by way of eminence fo called, containing 
the Scriptures, i. e. the writings of the Old and New 
Teſtament. 

The word Bible comes from the Greek Bieta, or 
BiCatoy, uſed to denote any book; but, by way of emi- 
nence, applied to the book of Scriptme. Bete again 
comes from gie, the Egyptian reed, from which the 
ancient paper was procured. See BIBLUs. 

The Bible is known by various other appellations, as the 
ſacred books, the inſpired writings, holy writ, ſacred text, 
&c. By the Jews it is called mitra, that is, lecture, or 
reading; by the Chriſtians uſually ſcripture, q. d. writing ; 
ſometimes alſo the book of God, the canon, rule of faith, 
&c. | | 

Bibles are diſtinguiſhed, according to their language, into 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, Coph- 
tic, &c. Some account of each, and their ſeveral edi- 
tions, &c. we ſhall here ſubjoin. 

The liſt of the books contained in the Bible is called 
the CANON of ſcripture. 

The books of the Bible are ſaid to be canonical, by way 
of contradiſtinction from others called deutero-canonical, 
apacryphal, a, hal, &c. 

For the authors of the Bible, the names of moſt of them 
are prefixed to the books ſuppoſed to be written by 


them; as the Pentateuch by Moſes; Joſhua by the ge- 


neral of that name, &c. though many objections have 
been made to divers of them. 

Aben Ezra, followed by Hobbes, Pereyra, Spinoſa, and 
ſome others, deny the five firſt books to have been 


written by Moſes. F. Simon in particular aflcrts, that 
the books, as we now have them, are not the originals 
written by the inſpired pen-men, but abridgments of 
them made in after-times by a kind of college or order of 


public actuaries or ſcribes appointed for that end. 


The original language of the Old Teſtament was doubt- 
leſs the old Hebrew, at leaſt the greateſt part; for all the 
books do not appear to have been written in the ſame, 
Some chapters of Eſdras and Daniel are judged to have 
been compoſed in Chaldaic ; and other chapters of this 
latter writer, as alſo the apocryphal books of Maccabees, 
of Wiſdom, &c. in Greek; 1 obit and Eecleſiaſtes either 
in Greek or Syriac. Du- Pin, Diff. Prel. $ 3. Calmet's 


Dick. Bib. tom. i. p. 293 


As for the New Teſtament, it was written in Greek, 
except the Goſpel of St. Matthew, which is thought by 

. compoſed in the later Hebrew, that 
e Syriac. Some will have Mark's Goſpel to have 


_y to have 
16, th 
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been written in Latin; and the Epiſtle to t. 
= r Calmet. 8 TR Un Hebrexg 
ivers of the ancient Bi $ appear to 
irrecoverably loſt, whether it be that the co . * 
eriſhed, or that Efdras threw them out of his ca "4 
Hence it is, that, in the books ſtill extant; we bad & 
vers citations of, and references to others, which 5 
now no more; as the book of Jaſher, the book of * 
wars of the Lord, annals of the kings of Judah ; 
Iſrael, part of Solomon's three thouſand Proverbs 25 
his thouſand and five Songs, beſides his books on 1 
animals, fiſhes, inſects, &c. To which may be added 
a book of Jeremiah, wherein he enjeined the captire 
who went to Babylon to take the ſacred fire and conceal 
itz alſo the precepts which that prophet gave the Jews to 
preſerve themſelves from idolatry, and his lamentationg 
on the death of king Joſiah. 
In the. time of Joſiah, through the impiety of the two 
preceding reigns af Manaſſeh and Ammon, the book of 
the law was ſo totally loſt, that, beſides a copy of it 
found by Hilkiah in the temple, none other appears to 
have been known; at leaſt, the ſurpriſe which Hilkiah 
ſhewed at the finding it, and the grief which Joſiah ex- 
2 1 at the hearing it read, ſhew, that neither of them 
ad ever ſeen it before. 2 Kings, chap. xxii. ver. 8—1z. 
2 Chron. chap. xxxiv. 
Copies were now made and diſperſed ; yet, within a 
few years after, the authentic copy, 124 in the 
well by was burnt, with the temple, by the Babyloni. 
ans. It was reſtored again after the return of the Jews 
from the Babylonian captivity by Nehemiah, or rather 
by Ezra; ſome ſay by divine infpiration ; others, with 
greater probability, by collecting the fragments and copics 
which were till remaining, comparing them together, 
and, out of them all, framing one complete copy, where 
the readings were adjuſted, and the ſeveral books ranged 
in their proper order. Prid. Conn. P. i. lib. v. Da. 
Pin, Diff. Prel. 
Ezra made additions in ſeveral parts of the book, among 
which 1s to be reckoned the laſt chapter of Deuteronomy, 
wherein Moſes ſeems to give an account of his own 
death and burial, and of the ſucceſſion of Toſhua after 
him. To the ſame cauſe are to be attributed many 
other interpolations in the Bible, which created difficul- 
ties and objections to the authenticity of the ſacred text, 
no ways to be ſolved without allowing them. Prideaux. 
The preſent Samaritan and Jewiſh copies of the Bible 
differ in many reſpects, chiefly in the chronology of the 
patriarchs, where the Samaritan comes nearer to the 
Septuagint. Other variations may be reſolved into the 
errors of tranſcribers, interpolations for explication's 
ſake, and, perhaps, the deſigned corruption of the 
Samaritan. 
The books of the Bible are divided by the Jews into 
three claſſes, viz. the law, the prophets, and the hagio- 
raphers ; a diviſion which they are ſuppoſed to borrow 
— Ezra himſelf. ; 
The Jews, at firſt, were very reſerved in communicating 
their ſcripture to ſtrangers : deſpiſing and ſhunning the 
Gentiles, they would not diſcloſe to them any of the 
treaſures concealed in the Bible, We may add, that the 
pcople bordering on the Jews, as the Egyptians, Phcen!- 
cians, Arabs, &c. were not very curious to know the 
laws or hiſtory of a people, whom in their turn they 
hated and deſpiſed. Their firſt acquaintance with theſe 
books was not till after the ſeveral captivities of the 
Jews, when the ſingularity of the Hebrew laws and ce- 
remonies induced ſeveral to defire a more particular 
knowledge of them. Joſephus ſeems ſurpriſed to find 
ſuch flight footſteps of the ſcripture-hiſtory interſperſes 
in the Egyptian, Chaldean, Phœnician, and Grecian 
hiſtory z and accounts for it hence, that the ſacred 
books were not as yet tranſlated into Greek or other Jan- 
guages, and conſequently not known to the writers 0 
thoſe nations. Contra Appion. p. 1038. Calmet- 
The firſt verſion of the Buble was that of the SEPTU*” 
GINT into Greek, in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus; 
though ſome maintain that the whole was not en 
— but only the Pentateuch; between u 
and the other books in the verſion called of the vert 
the critics find a great diverſity in point of ſtyle and ex 
reſſion, as well as of accuracy. Bib 
B kinds of books have been compoſed on the : 1 
either to explain the ſenſe, or make its docttine na 
obvious, to facilitate the remembrance of it, 0r to 1 
bliſh particular opinions from it; as introductions, 4 
paratuſes, ſummaries, manuals, hiſtories, expo 
commentaries, harmonies, &c. fed The 
BiBLEs, Hebrew, are either manuſcript, or Printe C Spain, 
beſt manuſcript Bibles are thoſe copied by the E pu 
Thoſe copied by the Jews of Germany arc le * 
but more common. e two kinds are eaſi yer 
guiſhed from each other; the former being ge ery 


Hebrew Bibles of Bomberg, Ste- 
and Plantin; the latter in characters, like thoſe 
der and Gryphius. F. Simon obſerves, that the 
- | manuſcript Hebrew Bibles are not above fix or ſeven 
wm ed years old; nor does rabbi Menaham, who 
— a vaſt number of them, pretend that any of them 
Tod fix hundred years. ; . 
The moſt ancient printed Hebrew Bibles are thoſe publiſhed 
by the Jews of Italy, eſpecially of Peſaro and Breſſe. 
Thoſe of Portugal alſo printed ſome parts of the Bible at 
Liſbon, before their expulſion. —This may be obſerved 
— the general, that the beſt Hebrew Biblzs are thoſe 
tad under the inſpection of the Jews; there being fo 
— minutiae to be obſerved, that it is ſcarce poſſible for 
any other to ſucceed im it. | i 
The Complutenſian Bible was printed in 1515. See 


BrBLEs, Greek. 


characters, like the 


In the beginnin of the ſixteenth century Dan. Bomberg. 


rinted ſeveral Hebrew Bibles in folio and quarto at Ve- 
2 moſt of which are eſteemed both by the Jews and 
Chriſtians: the firſt in 1517, which is the leaſt exact, 
and generally goes by the name of Felix Pratenſis, the 

[fon who reviſed it. This edition contains the Hebrew 
text, the targum, and the eommentaries of ſeveral rab- 
bins. In 1528, the ſame Bomberg printed the folio 
Bible of rabbi Benchajim, with his pretace, the maſore- 
tical diviſions, a preface of Aben Ezra, a double maſora, 
and ſeveral various readings. The third edition was 

inted in 1618; it is the lame with the ſecond, but 
much more correct. From the former editions it was, 
that Buxtorf, the father, printed his rabbinical Hebrew 
Bille at Baſil, in 1618; which, though there are many 
faults in it, is more correct than any of the former. In 
1623 appeared at Venice a new edition of the rabbinical 
Bible by Leo of Modena, a rabbin of that city, who pre- 
tended to have corrected a great number of taults in the 


former edition; but, beſides that it is much inferior to | 


the other Hebrew Bubles of Venice, with regard to paper 
and print, it has paſſed through the hands of the inqui- 


6tors, who have altered many paflages in the commenta- | 


ries of the rabbins. 

As to Hebrew Bibles in 4to. that of R. Stephens is 
eſteemed for the beauty of the characters; but it is very 
incorrect. Plantin alſo printed ſeveral beautiful Hebrew 
ibis at Antwerp: one, in eight columns, with a pre- 


face by Arias Montanus in 1571, which far exceeds the |. 


Complutenſian in paper and print, and contents; this is 
called the Royal Bible, becauſe it was printed at the ex- 
nce of Philip II. of Spain : another at Geneva, in 1619; 
ſides many more of different ſizes, with and without 
points. Manafſeh Ben Iſrael, a learned Portugueſe Jew, 
publiſhed two editions of the Hebrew Bible at Amiter- 
dam; the one in 4to. in 1635; the other in 8vo. in 
1639: the firſt has two columns, and for that reaſon is 
commodious for the reader. In 1639, R. Jac. Lombroſo 
publiſhed a new edition in 4to. at Venice, with ſmall 
literal notes at the bottom of each page, where he ex- 
plains the Hebrew words by Spaniſh words. This Bible 
is much eſteemed by the Jews at Conſtantinople : in the 
text they have diſtinguiſhed between words where the 
ou camets is to be read with a camets-katuph, that is, 

y 8, and not an 4. ; 
Of all the editions of the Hebrew Bible in 8vo. the moſt 
beautiful and correct are the two of Jo. Athias, a Jew 
of Amſterdam. Ihe firſt, of 1661, is the beſt paper; 
but that of 1667, is the moſt exact: that, however, pub- 
uthed ſince at Amſterdam by Vander Hooght, in 1705, 

is preferable to any of them. 
After Athias, three Hebraizing proteſtants engaged in 
reviſing and publiſhing the Hebrew Bible; viz. Clodius, 
ablonlki, and Opitius.— Clodius's edition was publiſhed 
at Frankfort, in 1677, in 4to. At the bottom of the 
Page it has the various readings of the former editions ; 
» the author does not appear ſufficiently verſed in the 
va, eſpecially in the poetical books; beſides, as it 
1 5 3 Publithed under his eye, many faults have crept 
hat of Jablonſki in 1699, in 4to. at Berlin, is very 
WP as to letter and print: but, though the editor 
* 1 $ he made uſe of the editions of Athias and Clo- 
T Je. critics find it ſcarce in any thing different from 
Jo 2 of Bomberg.— That of Opitius is alſo in 
but the ein in 1709; the character is large and good, 
, Paper bad: it is done with a great deal of care; 
© Go 45 tor made uſe of no manuſcripts but thoſe of 
ee = libraries ; neglecting the French ones, which 
| Vantage * common to all three.— They have this ad- 
Pens 4 3 that beſides the diviſions uſed by the 
N ri general and particular, into paraſtes and pe- 
ok, — ave alſo thoſe of the Chriſtians, or of the 
: „ into chapters and verſes; the keri 4ettb, or 
of — Latin ſummaries, &c. which made 
| rs erable uſe, with reſpect to the Latin edi- 

| © Concordances. * See CHAP TERS, 


Various 
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The little Bible of R. Stephens, in 16to. is very much 
prized for the beauty of the character. Care, howevet, 
muſt be taken; there being another edition of Geneva, 
exceedingly like it, excepting, that the print is worſe, 
and the text leſs correct. To theſe may be added ſome 
other Hebrew Bibles without points, in 8vo. and 24to. 
which are much coveted by the Jews; not that they are 
more exact, but more portable than the reſt ; ant! are 
uſed in their ſynagogues and ſchools : of theſe there are 
two beautiful editions, the one of Plantin, in 8vo. with 
two columns, and the other in 24to. reprinted by Ra- 
phalengius at Leyden, in 1610. There is alſo an edition 
of them by Laurens at Amſterdam, in 1631, in a larger 
character; and another in 12mo. at Frankfort, in 1694, 
„ of faults, with a preface of M. Leuſden at the head 
of it. 5 
Houbigant publiſhed an elegant edition of the Hebrew 
Bible at Paris, in 1753, contained in four volumes, folio. 
The text is that of Van der Hooght, without points, to 
which he has added marginal notes, ſupplying the varia- 
tions of the Samaritan copy. Dr. Kennicott, after al- 
moſt twenty years laborious collation of near ſeven hun- 
dred copies, manuſeript and printed, either of the whole, 
or of particular parts of the Bible, did, in 1776, 
ubliſh the firſt volume of his Hebrew Bible, in folio. 
he text is that of Everard Van der Hooght, already 
mentioned ; differing from it only in the diſpoſition of 
the poetical parts, which Dr. Kennicott has printed in 
hemiſtichs, into which they naturally divide themſelves; 
however the words follow one another in the ſame order 
as they do in the edition of Van der Hooght. This edi- 
tion is printed on an excellent type; the Samaritan text, 
according to the copy in the London Polyglott, is exhi- 
bited in a column parallel with the Hebrew text; thoſe 
parts of it only being introduced, in which it differs from 
the Hebrew. The numerous variations both of the Sa- 
maritan manuſcriprs from the printed copy of the Sama- 
ritan text, and of the Hebrew manulcripts from the 
printed text of. Van der Hooght, are placed ſeparately at 
the bottom of the page, and marked with numbers re- 
ferring to the copies from which they are taken. The 
editor regrets, that the Diſſertatio Generalis, which 
would help much to enrich this article, is not to be pub- 
liſhed till the ſecond volume is ready. 


BIBLEs, Greek, —There is a great number of editions of the 


Bible in Greek ; but they may be all reduced to three or 
four principal ones, viz. that of Complutum, or Alcala 
de Henares, that of Venice, that of Rome, and that of 
Oxford. — The firſt was publiſhed in 1515, by cardinal 
Ximenes, and inſerted in the Polyglot Bible, uſually called 
the Compluten/ian Bible : this edition is not juit, the Greek 
of the Seventy being altercd in many places according to 
the Hebrew text.—It has, however, been reprinted in 
the Polyglot Bible of Antwerp, in that of Paris, and in 
the 4to. Bible, commonly called, Vatablus's Bible. 
'The ſecond Greek Bible is that of Venice, printed by 
Aldus, in 1518. Here the Greek text of the Septuagint 
is reprinted juſt as it ſtood in the manuſcript, full of faults 
of the copyiſts, but eafily amended. — This edition was 
reprinted at Straſburg, in 1526, at Baſil, in 1545, at 
Frankfort, in 1597, and other places, with ſome altera- 
tions to bring it nearer the Hebrew. The moſt commo- 
dious is that of Frankfort; there being added to this, 
little {cholia, which ſhew the different interpretations 
of the old Greek tranſlators : the author of this collec- 
tion has not added his name; but it is commonly aſcribed 
to Junius. 
The third Greek Bible is that of Rome, or the Vatican, 
in 1587, with Greek ſcholia collected from the manu- 
ſcripts in the Roman libraries by Pet. Morin. It was firit 
ſet on foot by cardinal Montalbo, afterwards pope Sextus 
Quintus. This fine edition has been reprinted at Paris 
in 1628, by J. Morin, pricſt of the oratory, who has 
added the Latin tranſlation, which in the Roman was 
rinted ſeparately, with ſcholia.— The Greek edition of 
— has been printed in the Polyg/ot Bille of London; 
to which are added, at bottom, the various readings of 
the Alexandrian manuſcript. This has been alſo re- 
printed in England in 4to. and 12mo. with ſome altera- 
tions. It has been again publiſhed at Franeker in 1709, 
by Bos, who has added all the various readings he could 
find. 
The fourth Greek Bible is that done from the Alexan- 
drian manuſcript, begun at Oxford by Dr. Grabe in 
1707. In this the Alexandrian manuſcript is not printed 
ſuch as it is, but ſuch as it was thought it ſhould be; i. e. 
it is altered wherever there appeared any fault of the 
copyiſts, or any word inſerted from any particular dia- 
wy this ſome think an excellence, but others a fault; 
urging, that the manuſcript ſhould have been given ab- 
ſolutely and intirely of itſelf, and all conjectures, as to 
the readings, ſhould have been thrown into the notes. 


See SEPTUAGINT. 
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Biss, Latin, how numerous ſoever, may be all reduced | 


Pſalms, Wiſdom, and Eccleſiaſtes. Nobilius has en- 


| 
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to three claſſes; the ancient VULGATE, called alſo /ta- 
lica, tranſlated from the Greek Septuagint : the modern 
VULGATE, the greateſt part of which is done from the 
Hebrew text; and the new Latin tranſlations, done alſo 
from the Hebrew text in the ſixteenth century. We 
have nothing remaining of the ancient Vulgate, uſed in 
the primitive times in the Weſtern churches, but the 


deavoured to retrieve it from the works of the ancient 
Latin fathers; but it was impoſſible to do it exactly, be- 
cauſe moſt of the fathers did not keep cloſe to it in their 
Citations. 
As to the modern VULGATE, there are a vaſt number of 
editions very different from each other. Cardinal Ximenes 
has inſerted one in the Bible of Complutum, corrected and 
altered in many places. R. Stephens, and the doQtors 
of Louvain, have taken great pains in correcting the mo- 
dern vulgate. 
The beſt edition of Stephens's Latin Bible is that of 1540, 
reprinted in 1545, in which are added, on the margin, 
the various readings of ſeveral Latin manuſcripts, which 
he had conſulted. The doctors of Louvain reviſed the 
modern vulgate after R. Stephens z and added the various 
readings of ſeveral Latin manuſcripts. The belt of the 
Louvain editions are thoſe, at the end of which are added 
the critical notes of Francis Lucas of Bruges. 
All theſe reformations of the Latin Bible were made be- 
fore the time of pope Sixtus V. and Clement VIII. fince 
which, people have not dared to make any alterations, 
excepting in comments, and ſeparate notes. The cor- 
rection of Clement VIII. in 1592, is now the ſtandard 
throughout all the Romiſh churches : that pontiff made 
two reformations ; but it is the firſt of them that is fol- 
lowed. From this the Bibles of Plantin were done, and 
from thoſe of Plantin all the reſt; ſo that the common 
Bibles have none of the after - corrections of the ſame Cle- 
ment VIIL—It is a heavy charge that lies on the edi- 
tions of pope Clement, viz. that they have ſome new 
texts added, and many old ones altered, to countenance 
and confirm what they call the Catholic doctrine ; wit- 
neſs that celebrated paſſage of St. John, tres ſunt, &c. 
There are a great number of Latin Bibles of the third 
claſs, com — the verſions from the originals of 
the ſacred books made within theſe two hundred years.— 
The firſt is that of Santes Pagninus, a Dominican, un- 
der the patronage of pope Leo X. printed at Lyons in 
4to. in 1527, much eſteemed by the Jews. This the 
author improved in a ſecond edition. In 1542, there 
was a beautiful edition of the ſame at Lyons in folio, 
with ſcholia, publiſhed under the name of Michael Villa- 
novanus, 1. e. Michael Servetus, author of the ſcholia. 
Thoſe of Zurich have likewiſe publiſhed an edition of 
Pagninus's Bible in 4to. , And R. Stephens reprinted it in 
folio, with the vulgate, in 1557, pretending to give it 
more correct than in the former editions. There is alſo 
another edition of 1586, in ſour columns, under the 
name of Vatablus and we find it again in the Hamburgh 
edition of the Bible in four languages. 
In the number of Latin Bibles is alſo uſually ranked the 
verſion of the ſame Pagninus corrected, or rather ren- 
dered literal, by Arias Montanus ; which correction be- 
ing approved ot, by the doctors of Louvain, &c. was in- 
ſerted in the Polyg/ot Bible of Philip II. and ſince in that 
of London. There have been various editions of this in 
folio, quarto, and octavo; to which have been added 
the Hebrew text of the Old Teſtament, and the Greek 
of the New. The beſt of them all is the firſt, which is 
in folio, 1571. 
Since the Reformation, there have been ſeveral Latin ver- 
ſions of the Bible from the originals, by proteſtants. The 
molt eſteemed are thoſe of Munſter, ; bo Juda, Caſtalio, 
and 'Tremellius : the three laſt whereof have been re- 
3 various times. Munſter publiſhed his verſion at 
aſil in 1534, which he afterwards reviſed; he publiſhed 
a correct edition in 1546.—Caſtalio's fine Latin pleaſes 
moſt people; but there are ſome who think it too much 
affected; the beſtedition thereof is that in 1573. Leo Juda's 
verſion, altered a little by the divines of 88 was 
added to the ancient Latin edition, as publiſhed by R. 
Stephens with notes, under the name of Yatablus's Bible. 
in 1545. It was condemned by the Pariſian divines, but 
printed with fome alterations by the Spaniſh divines of 
Salamanca. That of Junius and Tremellius is preferred, 
eſpecially by the Calviniſts, and has undergone a great 
number of editions. 
One may add a fourth claſs of Latin Bibles, comprehend- 
ing the vulgate edition corrected from the originals. The 
Bible of Iſidorus Clarus is of this number: that author, 
not being contented with reſtoring the ancient Latin copy, 
has corrected the tranſlator in a great number of places, 
which he thought ill rendered. Some proteſtants have 
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and Luke Oſiander, who have each publiſheq 3 
tion of the vu/gate, corrected from t 
BiBLEs, Oriental.—At the head of the 6 


2 new ech. 
Originals, 4 


the Bible muſt be placed the eee Verſions of 


3 a8 bein the 
age nor author 
g no more for 


moſt ancient of all, though neither its 

have been yet aſcertained, and admittin 

holy Scripture but the Pentateuch, or five books of Mo 

— This tranſlation is made from the Samaritan Het es, 

text, which is a little different from the Hebrew 2 

the Jews. This verſion has never been printed N 

nor any where but in the Polyglers of London and — 

B1BLEs, Chaldee, are only the gloſſes or expoſition hore: 

the Jews in the time when they ſpake the Chaldeet * 

Thele they call by the name of Targumim, or pray.” 

as not being any ſtrict verſions of the Scripture 5 

have been inſerted entire in the large Hebrew Big, 0 

Venice and Baſil; but are read more commodiouſl p 

the Polyglors, being there attended with a Latin tranſlati 

BiBLEs, Hriac.— There are extant two verſions of the 00 
Teſtament in the Syriac language : one from the 8 : 

tuagint, which is ancient, and made probably about ! 

time of Conſtantine ; the other called antiqua & fimp] 4 

made from the Hebrew, as ſome ſuppoſe, about the Gm 

of the apoſtles. 'This verſion is printed in the Pebyle 
of London and Paris. : 

In the year 1562, Widmanſtadius printed the whole New 

Teſtament in Syriac, at Vienna, in a beautiful char. 

ter: after him there were ſeveral other editions; and i: 

was inſerted in the Bible of Philip II. with a Latin trac. 

lation. Gabriel Sionita alſo publiſhed a beautiful Syriac 
edition of the Pſalms, at Paris, in 1525, with a Lain 
interpretation. 

BiBLEs, Arabic.— In the year 1516, Au « Juſtinian, biſhop 
of Nebio, printed at Genoa an Arabic verſion of the 
Pfalter, with the Hebrew text, and Chaldee paraphraſe 
adding Latin interpretations. There are alſo Arabic . 
ſions of the whole Scriptures in the Pohyglors of London 
and Paris; and we have an edition of the Old Teſtament 
entire, printed at Rome in 1671, by order of the con- 
2 de propaganda fide ; but it is of little eſteem, 3 

aving been altered agreeably to the vulgate edition. The 
Arabic Bibles among us are not the ſame with thoſe uſed 
with the Chriſtians in the Eaſt. —Some learned men take 
the Arabic verſion of the Old Teſtament, printed ia the 
Polyglots, to be that of Saadias, who lived about the year 
you! at leaſt in the main. Their reaſon is, that Aben 

zra, a great antagoniſt of Saadias, quotes ſome paſſages 
of his verſion, which are the ſame with thoſe in the 
Arabic verſion of the Polyglots ; yet others are of opi 
nion, that Saadias's verſion is not extant. In has b 
penius printed an Arabic Pentateuch, called alſo the Pen- 
tateuch of Mauritania, as being made by the Jews of 
Barbary, and for their uſe. This verſion is very literal, 
and eſteemed very exact. The four Evangeliſts have alſo 
been publiſhed in Arabic, with a Latin verſion, at Rome, 
in 1591, folio. Theſe have been ſince reprinted in the 
Polyglets of London and Paris, with ſome little alter 
tions of Gabriel Sionita. Erpenius publiſhed an Arabic 
New Teſtament, entire, as he found it in his manuſcript 
copy, at Leyden, in 1616. 
There are ſome other Arabic verſions of late date mer- 
tioned by Walton in his Prolegomena; perticularly a 
verſion of the Pſalms preſerved in Sion College, Londen, 
and another of the Prophets, at Oxford; neither of wich 
have been publiſhed. 

BiBLEs, Cophtic.—There are ſeveral manuſcript copies cf 
the Cophtic Bible in ſome of the great libraries, elpec- 
ally in that M the French king. 
Dr. Wilkins publiſhed the Cophtic New Teſtament i 
4to. in the year 1716, and the Pentateuch alſo in 4t0- 
in 1731, with Latin tranſlations. He reckons theſe ver- 
ſions to have been made in the end of the ſecond, or d 
beginning of the third century. , 

BiBLES, Ethiopic,—The Ethiopians have alſo tranſlated te 
Bible into their language. —There have been printed * 
parately, the Pſalms, Canticles, ſome chapters ot cy 
Ruth, Joel, Jonah, Zephaniah, Malachi, and the 50 
Teſtament ; all which have been ſince reprinted * 
Pohglet of London. — As to the Ethiopic New Teltamts 
which was firſt printed at Rome in 1549, It 5 7 as, 
inaccurate work, and is reprinted in the Engliſh #998" 
with all its faults. 5 

B1BLES, Armenian. — There is a very ancient Armen | 
ſion of the whole Bible, done fromthe Greek of the — 
by ſome of their doctors about the time of vt, 110 
ſtom. This was firſt printed entire in 1604, by 
their biſhops at Amſterdam in 4to; with 


the New 


followed the ſame method; and, among others, Andrew 
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don Polyglot is, without doubt, the work of Rabbi Jacob, | 


a Perſian Jew. It was publiſhed by the Jews at Con- 
ſtantinople, in the year 1351. In the fame Pelyglot We 
have likewiſe the four Evangeliſts in Perſian, with a 
Latin tranſlation 3 but this appears very modern, incor- 
rect, and of little uſe. Walton ſays this verſion was 
written above four hundred years ago. Another verſion 
of the Goſpe!s was publiſhed at Cambridge by Wheloc 
in the laſt century: there are alſo two Perſian verſions of 


the Palms made in the laſt century from the vulgar 

Wen Guthic.—It is generally ſaid, that Ulphilas, a 
Gothic biſhop, who lived in the fourth century, made a 
verſion of the whole Bible, excepting the book of Kings, 
for the uſe of his countrymen. That book he omitted, 
becauſe of the frequent mention of the wars therein; as 
fearing to inſpire too much of the military genius into 
that people. We have nothing remaining of this ver- 
fon, but the four Evangeliſts, printed in ꝗto. at Dort, 
in 1665, from a very ancient MS. _ ; 

Bieues, Muſervite —An intire Bible, in the Sclavonic 
tongue, was printed at Oſtravia in Volhinia, in the 
year 1581, and this is what we commonly call the Muj- 
evite BIBL F. It was printed at the expence of Con. 
Baſil, duke of Oſttavia, for the common ſervice of all 
Chriſtians, who ſpake the Sclavonic language, whereof 
the Muſcovitiſh is a dialect. g th 

Bislrs, Spaniſh. — There are two tranſlations of the Bible 
into this layguage z one done by the Jews, and fir{t 
printed at Ferrara in 15533 the other by Caſſiodore, 
printed at Baſil in 1569. A corrected edition of it was 
printed at Amſterdam in 1602. 

BinLEs, Italian. There are four Italian verſions: the firſt 
towards the cloſe of the thirteenth century, by James de 
Voragine, archbiſhop of Genoa the ſecond by Brucci- 
olus, in 1530; the third by Malermi, printed at Venice 
in 15413 and the fourth by Diodati, a proteſtant, 
which is much eſteemed, and has been often printed. 

BinLEs, French. — There are nine French verſions. 

There are alfo Dutch, Flemiſh, Poliſh, Hungarian, and 
Croatian verſions. Luther, with the aſſiſtance of Me- 
lancthon, and others of his diſciples, tranſlated the Bible 
into the German tongue in 1524, and the publication of 
it very much contributed to the progreſs of the Re- 
formation. | 

BiBLEs, Saxom.—The whole ſcripture is ſaid by ſome to 
have been tranſlated into the Anglo-Saxon 3 Bede, 
about the year 701; though others contend he only 
tranſlated the Goſpels. | 
We have certain books or parts of the Bible by ſeveral 
other tranſlators; as, 1. Ihe Pſalms, by Adelm biſhop 
of Shireborn, contemporary with Bede; though by others 
this verſion is attributed to king Alfred, who lived two 
hundred years after. Another verſion of the Pſalms in 


Anglo-Saxon was 1 by Spelman in 1640. 2. 


The Evangeliſts, ſtill extant, done from the ancient 
vulgate, before it was reyiſed by St. Jerom, by an au- 
thor unknown, and publiſhed by Matth. Parker in 1571. 
An old Saxon verſion of ſeveral books of the Bible, made 
by Elfric abbot of Malmeſbury, ſeveral fragments of 
which were publiſhed by Will. Lilly in 1638, che ge- 
nuine copy by Edm. Thwaites in 1699, at Oxford. 
IBLES, Indian. -A tranſlation of the Bible into the North 
American Indian language, by Elliot, was publiſhed in 
4to. at Cambridge, in 1685. 

Binrks, Englih,—The firſt Engliſh Bible we read of was 
that tranſlated b J. Wickliffe about the year 1350 ;z but 
never printed, howrh there are MS. copies of it in ſe- 
veral of the public libraries. J. de Treviſa, who died 
about the year 1398, is alſo ſaid to have tranſlated the 
whole Bible; but whether any copies of it are remaining, 
does not appear. 

Biece, Tindal's.— The firſt printed Bible in our language 
Was that tranflated by Will. Tindal, aſſiſted by Miles 
Coverdale, printed abroad in 1526; but moſt of the co- 
Pies were bought up and burnt by biſhop Tunſtal and 
Sir Thomas More. It only contained the New Teſta- 
ment, and was reviſed and republiſhed by the ſame per- 
* m 1530. The prologues and prefaces added to it, 
retlett on the biſhops and clergy; but this edition was 

2 luppreſſed, and the copies burnt. 
33.5325 Vindal and his aſſociates finiſhed the whole 
— * except the Apocrypha, and printed it abroad: bur 
wer © Was afterwards preparing for a ſęcond edition, 
| as W up, and burnt for hereſy in Flanders. 
N Aer Tindal's death, bis work was 
3 Coverdale and Joux RoGeRs, ſuperin- 
drr Engliſh church in Germany, and the firſt 
. in the reign of queen Mary, who tranſlated the 
it . N and reviſed Tindal's tranſlation, comparing 
8 ebrew, Greek, Latin, and German, and 
mans) + acces and notes from Luther's Bible. He de- 


Io = > to Henry VIII. in 1537, under the 


BIB 


borrowed name, of Thomas Matthews; whence this has 
been uſually called AZatthews's Bible, It was privted ar 
Hamburgh, and licence obtained for publiſhing it i 
England by the favour of archbiſhop Craumer, and the 
biſhops Latimer and Shaxton. 


BipLe, Cranmer's.--The firſt Bible printed by 3 in 


England, and publicly ſet up in churches, was the ſame 
TindaPs verſion, reviſed, compared with the Hebrew, 
and in many places amended, by Miles Coverdale, al- 
terwards biſhop of Exeter; and examined after him by 
archbiſhop Cranmer, who added a preface to it : whence 
this was called Cranme!'s Bible, It was printed by Graf- 
ton, of the largeſt volume, and publiſhed in 1540; and, 
by a royal proclamation, every pariſh was obliged to ſet 
one of the copies in their church, under the penalty of 
forty ſhillings a month; yet two years after, the popiſh 
biſhops obtained its ſuppreſſion of the king. It was te- 
ſtored under Edward VI. ſuppreſſed again under QUEEN 
Mary, and reſtored again in ghe firſt year of qucen Eli- 
zabeth z and a new edition of it given in 1562. 


BieLe, Geneva.—Some Engliſh exiles at Geneva in queen 


Mary's reign, Coverdale, Goodman, Gilbie, Sampſon, 
Cole, Whittingham, and Knox, made a new tranſlation, 
printed there in 1560; the New "Teſtament having been 
printed in 1557; hence called the Genera Bible, contain- 
ing the variations of readings, marginal annotations, 
&c. on account of which it was much valued by the 


puritan party in that and the following reigns. 


BiBLE, Bifbop's.—Archbiſhop Parker refolved on a new 


tranſlation for the public ute of the church, and engaged 
the biſhops and other I-orned men to take each a ſhore 
or portion. ' hete being afterwards joined together, 
and printed, with ſhort annotations, in 1568, in a large 
folio, made what was afterwards called the Great Engi:/h 
Bible, and commonly the Biſſop's Bible, The following 
ear it was allo publiſhed in 8vo. in a ſmall but fine 
lack letter: and here the chapters were divided into 
verſes; but without any breaks for them, in which the 
method of the Geneva B:ble was followed, which was 
the firſt Engliſh Bille where any diſtinction of verſcs was 
made. It was afterwards printed in large folio, with 
corrections, and ſeveral prolegomena, in 1572; this is 
called Afatthew Parker's Bible. The initial letters of 
each tranflator's name were put at the end of his part, 
e. gr. at the end of the Pentateuch, W. E. for William 
Exon; that is, William biſhop of Excter, whoſe allot- 
ment ended there: at the end of Samuel, R. M. for 
Richard Menevenſis, or biſhop of St. David's, to whom 
the ſecond allotment fell: and the like ot the reſt. "the 
archbiſhop overſaw, directed, examined, and ßuiſhed 
the whole. I his tranſlation was uſed in che churches 
for forty years, though the Geneva Hibie was more read 
in private houſes, being printed above thirty times in as 
many years. King James bore it an inveterate hatred on 
account of the notes, which, at the Hampton-court con- 
ference, he charged as partial, untrue, feditious, &c. 
The Biſbep's Bible too had its faults z the king frankly 
owned he had yet ſeen no good tranſlation of the Bible 
in Engliſh 3 but he thought that of Geneva the worſt 
of all. 


BiBLE, Rhemiſh.— After the tranſlation of the Bie by the 


biſhops, two other private verſions had been made of the 
New Teſtament; the firſt by Laur. Thomſon, made 
from Beza's Latin edition, together with the notes of 
Beza, publiſhed in 1582, in 4to. and afterwards in 
1589, varying very little from the Geneva Ble; the 
ſecond by the papiſts at Rheims in 1584, called the 
Rhemiſh Bible, or Rhemiſh tranſlation. Jheſe finding it 
impoſſible to keep the people from having the ſcriptures 
in the vulgar tongue, reſolved to give a verſion of their 
own, as 3 to their cauſe as might be. It was 
printed on a large paper, with a fair letter and margin. 
One complaint againſt it was its retaining a multitude of 
Hebrew and Greek words untranſlated, for want, as the 
editors expreſs it, of proper and adequate terms in the 
Engliſh to render them by; as the words azymrs, tu,, 
rational, holocauſt, præpuce, paſche, &c. However, many 
of the copies were ſeiſed by the queen's learchers, and 
confiſcated z and Th. Cartwright was folicitcd by iecre- 
tary Walſingham to refute it; but, after a good progreſs 
made therein, archbiſhop Whitgiſt prohibited his further 
proceeding therein, as judging it improper the doctrine 
of the church of England ſhould be committed to the de- 
fence of a puritan, and appointed Dr, Fulke in his place, 
who refuted the Rheimiſts with great ſpirit and learning. 
Cartwright's refutation was alſo afterwards publiſhed in 
1618, under archbiſhop Abbot. About thirty years af 
ter their New Teſtament, the Roman catholics publithed 
a tranſlation of the Old at Doway, 1609 and 1610, 
from the vulgate, with annotations ; fo that the Engliſh 
Roman catholics have now the whole ie in their 
mother-tongue; though, it is to be obſerved, they are 
forbidden to read it without a licence from their zuperiorg, 
5 7 PiBLr, 
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Bite, king Fomes's.—The laſt Engliſh Bible was that 
which proceeded from the Hampton-court conference in 
1603, where many exceptions being made to the Biſhop's 
Bible, king James gave order for a new one; not, as 
the preface expreſſes it, for a tranſlation altogether new, 
nor yet to make of a bad one a good one, but to make 
a good one better, or of many good ones one beſt. 
Fifty-four learned perſons were appointed for this office 
by the king, as appears by his letter to the archbiſhop, 
dated in 1604; which being three years before the tranſ- 
lation was entered upon, it is probable ſeven of them 
were either dead, or had declined the taſk, ſince Fuller's 
liſt of the tranſlators makes but forty- ſeven; who being 
ranged under fix diviſions, entered on their province in 
1607. It was publiſhed in 1613, with a dedication to 
James, and a learned preface, and is commonly called 
King Fames's Bible. After this, all the other verſions 
dropped, and fell into diſuſe, except the Epiſtles and 
Golvels in the Common Prayer Book, which were till 
continued, according to the biſhops tranſlation, till the 
alteration of the liturgy in 1661, and the Pſalms and 
Hymns, which are to this day continued as in the old 
verſion. 
There was a Welch tranſlation of the Bible made from 
the original in the time of queen Elizabeth, in conſe- 
quence of a bill brought into the houſe of commons 
for this purpoſe in 1563. It was printed in folio in 1588. 
Another verſion, which is the ſtandard tranſlation for 
that language, was printed in 1620. It is called Parry's 
Bible. An impreſſion of this was printed in 1690, called 
Biſhop Lloyd's Bible. Theſe were in folio : the firſt 
8vo. impreſſhon of the Welch Bible was made in 1630. 
There is alſo a verſion of the Bible in the Iriſh language. 
BIBLIA, or BiBL1a petraria, in a military ſenſe, denotes a 
machine uſed by the ancients for throwing ſtones or darts. 
ia, a branch of ARCHZOGRAPHIA, em- 
ployed in the judging and peruſing of ancient manu- 
ſcripts, whether written in books, paper, or parch- 
ment. 
The ſenſe of it is now extended, and it ſignifies a work, 
intended to give information concerning the firſt, or 
beſt editions of books; and the ways of ſelecting and 
diſtinguiſhing them properly. In ſhort, it is uſed for a 
notitia or deſcription of printed books, either in the 
order of the alphabet, of the times when printed, or of 
the ſubjeCt-matters. 
In which ſenſe, bibliegraphia amounts to much the ſame 
with what is otherwiſe called BiBLIOTHECA. 
Literary journals afford alſo a kind of bibliagrapbia. 
BIBLIOMANCY, a kind of divination performed by 
means of the B1BLE. 
This amounts to much the ſame with what is otherwiſe 
called ſortes biblice, or ſortes ſanftorum. 
It conliſted in taking paſſages of ſcripture at hazard, and 
drawing indications thence concerning things ſuture as 
in Auguſtin's tolle & lege. It was much uſed at the con- 
ſecration of biſhops. 
F. J. Davidius, a Jeſuit, has publiſhed a bibl:omancy, un- 
der the borrowed name of Veridicus Chriſtianus. 
BIBLIOMANIA, an extravagant paſſion for books, to a 
degree of madneſs; or a deſire of accumulating them 
beyond all reaſon and neceſſity. 
BIBLIOTHECA, from BCaog, book, and Inu, repoſitory, 
from ihn, I lay up, properly ſignifies a LIBRARY, or 
repoſitory of books. | 
It is alſo uſed for a compilation of all that has been writ- 
ten on a certain ſubject; or a digeſt of all the authors 
who have treated of it. 
In this ſenſe, we have hiſtorical b:bliothece, as that of 
Diodorus Siculus; mythological bibliothecæ, as that of 
Apollodorus ; theological and ſacred bibhothece, as thoſe 
of Ravanellus, &c. 
It is alſo uſed for a catalogue of the books in a library: 
ſuch are the bibliotheca 3 Bibliotheca Cor deſiana, 
bibliatheca Thuanæa, bibliotheca Bignoniana, bibliotheca du 
Baiſiana, &c. 
L' Abbe has publiſhed a b:b{zatheca of bibliothecæ, or a cata- 
logue of the names of thoſe who have written bibliothece, 
which has ſince been continued, and improved under 
another title by 'Teſher, from 8090 writers to the number 
of no leſs than 2500. Schrammius has alſo publiſhed a 
pregramma on the writers of theological bibliothece. 
BiBLIOTHECA is a name given to the books of the Old 
and New Teſtament, in reſpect of their excellency, and 
ſufficiency for the uſes of the Chriſtian life; and it is 
alſo a title given to divers journals, or periodical ac- 
counts in French of new books: 
BiBLIOTHECA patrum, or of the fathers, is a collection of 
the writings of the leſler fathers, printed in one or more 
volumes. The firſt of this kind was publiſhed at Paris 
by Marg. de la Bigne in Tus 


BIBLIOTHECARIAN, a library-keeper, otherwiſe called | 


LIBRARIAN, 


BIC 


The word is alſo uſed for the author of a BIBLIOTHee, 
? 


or a catalogue of books. , 

In this ſenſe, P. L' Abbe has given a bibliother 

__ of bibliathecarians. Geſner, Lipenius, 1 
Fabricius, & c. are celebrated bibliothecarians, a. 


BIBLISTS, 57% %, an appellation given by ſome Romiſh 


writers to thoſe who profeſs to es to ſcripture 

as the ſole rule of faith, excluſive of all tradition 

the ſuppoſed authority of the church. 1 
In which ſenſe, all proteſtants are, or ought to be 
BIBLISTS, : 
Biblifls, among Chriſtians, anſwer nearly to cararr; 
or TEXTU ARIES among the Jews. The Chriſtian Fa 
tors were divided, towards the cloſe of the twelfth mag 
tury, into two claſſes; viz. the biblici, and the ſcho- 
laſtics : the former were called doors of the ſacred page 
becauſe they explained the doctrines of Chriſtianity in 
their manner by the ſacred writings ; however * 
reputation declined, and the ſcholaſtic theolo * prevailed 
in all the European colleges till the time of Luther. 

BIBLUS, in Botany, an aquatic plant in Egypt, called alſo 
PAPYRUS; of the ſkin whereof the ancient Egyptians 
made their PAPER. 

Hence alſo the Greeks gave the denomination gc, to 
books made hereof. ; 
BICAUDA, from bis, double, and caude, tail; in Zulry 
the name of a fiſh of the xiphias or sworD-fiþ kind. 
It is five feet long, or more, and a foot and half broad 
at the breaſt, tapering gradually towards the tail. It is 
covered with a thick and rough ſkin, and is brown on 
the back and ſides; and has there ſeveral ſhort bon 
prickles: its belly is white: its fins are all of a browniſh 
rey, and the back one has ſeveral beautiful black ſpots, 

t is a very well-taſted fiſh. 

BICAUDALIS, in Anatomy, an appellation given by ſome 
to a muſcle of the external ear, on account of its aving 
two tails z but which is ſubject to great variety, having 
ſometimes only one, and ſometimes three tails: in which 
caſes, it is called intricalis and tricaudalis. 

BICE, or Bis, among Painters, a blue colour, prepared 

from the LAPIs ARMENUS, formerly brought from At- 

menia, but now from the filver mines in Germany, 

Phil. Tranſ. No 179. p. 26. 

The word comes from the barbarous Latin bi, or 

Biſfus; and that, perhaps, from the French bis, gry, 

griſius; whence bifius pants. Vid. Du-Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. 

tom. i. p. 565. Skin. Etym. in voc. 

Bice bears the beſt body of all bright blues, uſed in com- 

mon work; but it is the paleſt in coLous. It works 

indifterently well; but inclines a little to be fandy, and 
therefore requires good grinding on a very hard ſtone, 
and ſhould be waſhed before it is uſed, It hes beſt near 
the eye of any blue now in uſe, except ULTRAMARINE. 

We have alſo a green bice, made of the blue, with the 

addition of orpiment. 

BICEPS, from bis, and caput, head; in Anatomy, is a name 
common to ſeveral muſcles, which are ſeparated into 
two diſtinct portions called heads.—Such is the 

BicePs cubiti, or humeri, a muſcle of the arm, one cf 
whoſe heads ariſes from the upper edge of the cavity of 
the head of the ſcapuls, and is round and tendinous, and 
incloſed in the channel in the head of the humerus : the 
other arifing from the proceſſus coracoides, is broad and 
tendinous: and both wnite about the middle and fore. part 
of the arm, and make one belly, which is inſerted by 2 
ſtrong and round tendon into the tuberoſity at the upper 
end of the radius.—See Tab. Anat. ( Myol.) fig. 1. u. 20. 
g. 2. n. 20. fig. 6. u. 15. 8 

ne of the * of the tendon form a large and thin 
aponeuroſis, which covers all the muſcles of the radius 
fingers externally.—Care ought to be taken in blood- 
letting, not to cut a-croſs, but according to the ing 
of the fibres of this aponeuroſis, —This mulcle, with te 
BRACHIZUS internus, bends the arm. 

BiCEPs externus, is called alſo GEMELLUS- 

BicePs tibie, or femoris, a muſcle made up of two Pu 
tions, one long, the other ſhort, and ending in o 
common tendon. Both portions are fleſhy, and = Je 
derably thick, and are ſituated on the back and ou 

of the thigh, between the buttock and the ham. 

great portion is fixed above by a ſtrong tendon, 2 

poſterior and lower part of the tuberoſity of the i "loſe 

under the inſertion of the inferior gemellus, we uuns 

behind that of the ſeminervoſus: from thence 121 

down towards the lower extremity of the S_ a 

meets the other portion, and joins with it, 10 fleſhy 

common tendon. The ſmall portion is fixed th 
fibres to the outſide of the linea aſpera, below 1 | 
and to the faſcia lata, where it forms a ſeptum __ jan 
triceps and vaſlus externus : from thence the bott, 
down a little way, and then meeting the gerd bt ſtrong 
a common tendon is formed between them. 


nee, 
tendon runs down to the outer and back-part of the * 
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and is inſerted in the lateral ligament of the joint, and 

in the head of the fibula, b ws very ſhort tendinous 

branches. It ſometimes ſends off a tendinous expanſion, 
which is often unſkilfully cut off with the fat. As they 

n down they become contiguous, and afterwards cloſe- 
* united by one common broad tendon. 

Loan the feſhy bodies of the biceps contribute to the 

formation of the aponcuroſit, each of the two portions, 

| which the common tendon is made up, furniſhing a 

(-cies of tendinous fibres, your covering the fore · ſide 

true tendon, unite near the internal condyle by 

3 kind of inter- texture, and thus form the 

„ Winſlow. 

Its uſe to help to bend the tibia, and it is fee 

loyed in turning the leg, together with the foot and 

— 2 when we fit down. — See Tab. Anat. 

{ Myol.) Ag. 6. n. 40. 3 5 - 

CHET, a corn meaſure, containing about a Paris minor, 
"chief uſed in Burgundy and the Lyonois. 

BicueT denotes alſo a certain quantity of land, as much as 
may be ſown by a bichet of corn. 

BICINIUM, from bis, and cano, Jing; in Church Muſic, 
the ſinging of two, either * 1 er or alternately. 

In which ſenſe, the word ſtands oppoſed to Monopy. 
BICKERN of an ANVIL, the pike or beak-iron. 
BICLINIUM, from bis, and aun, bed; in Antiquity, two 

beds about a table; or, as ſome ſay, rather a BED 

whereon two perſons lay to eat. 

BICORNES, from bis, and cornu, horn; in Botany, plants 
whoſe anthere have the appearance of two horns. The 
term likewiſe expreſſes an order of plants in the Frag- 
menta Methodi . of vm gag 

BICORNE os, or two-horned bone, in Anatomy, the ſame 
with the os HYOIDES. 

BICORNIS, in Anatomy, an extenſor muſcle of the arm, 
otherwiſe denominated RADIZUS externus, and EXTEN= 
$OR carpi radialis. 

Bicorwis pollicis manus, is the proper extenſor muſcle of 
the thumb : ſometimes alſo, from the number of its 
horns, called tricornis. 

It takes its riſe from the poſterior and middle part of the 

radivs and ulna, and is inſerted in the firſt, ſecond, and 

third phalanx. 

BICURPOREA ena, from bis, and corpus, body; thoſe 
ſigns of the zodiac which have two bodies, or conſiſt of 
two figures. 

Such are gemini, or the twins; alſo piſces, and ſagitta- 

ius, conſiſting of a man and a horſe. 

BiCUIBA, in Botany, the name of an Indian nut, uſed for 
relieving __ and from which an oil is extracted for 
tae cure of cancers. 

BIDAL, or BipaLE, in our Ancient Cuſtoms, denotes the 
invitation of friends to drink ale * ſome poor man's 
houſe, who, in conſideration hereof, expects ſome con- 
tribution for his relief. : 

This cuſtom ſlill obtains in the weſt of England, and is 

mentioned in ſome of our ancient ſtatutes. 26 Hen. VIII. c. 6. 
BIDALDI, an ancient kind of foot-ſoldiers mentioned by 

the French hiſtorians, armed with two darts, 

Hence 2 eight of the word, which ſeems to be a cor- 

ruption for bidardi or d binis dardis. They are alſo called 

bidarii, brdaus, bideaux, bidauts, and pitauts. 

ANDING, i nice for proclaiming or notifying ; alſo for 
ouering a price for goods put up by auction. 

Bippino of the beads, a charge or warning which the 
8 gave to his parithioners at certain ſpecial 
mes, to lay ſo many pater=noſters, &c. on their beads, 

BIDENS, in Botany ; fl 

tany; tee Water-bemp AGRIMONY. 

BIDENTAL, in Antiquity, a place ſtruck with a thunder- 
bolt, and on that account conſecrated to the gods, and 
fordidden to be trod on. Bidental only differed from 
puteal, as in the latter the thunderbolt was ſuppoſed to 
rr or buried with ceremony under the ground. 

e fall of lightning, or a thunderbolt, on any place, 
bra Ie by the Romans an indication that Jupiter 

nded it W 
e ee e e 
N e lacrifice of a b:dens, or ſheep of two years old. 

17 repreſents the bidental as a temple, where ſheep 

om years old were offered in ſacrifice, But by tem- 

2 8 more than a place incloſed, and 

ed to the gods. 

Ae prieſts among the ancient Romans, in- 
— for the performance of the ceremonics of a 
Ur Gidentle conſtituted a college, or decury, who had 
and 8 procuration, or interpretation of thunder 

g. 
zo firſt and principal part of their office was, the ſacri- 

. A * of two years old, which in their language 

ed bidens, as havin only two teeth, one on each 


ne or rather from 67 | : a 
ain n years 01 n anciently written for bien 


BIDON, a liquid meaſure of about 


BIG 


BIDENTES, in Middle Age Writers, denotes two yearlings, 
or ſheep of the ſecond year. 

The wool of theſe bidentes, or two year old ſheep, being 

the firſt ſheering, was ſometime claimed as a heriot to 

the king, on the death of an abbot. 

Among the ancient Romans, the word was extended 

further to any ſorts of beaſts uſed for victims, eſpecially 
| thoſe of that age: whence we meet with ſues bidentes. 

BIDET, a nag, or little horſe, formerly allowed each 
trooper, and dragoon, for his baggage, and other oc- 
caſions. 

Bidets are grown into diſuſe, on account of the expences 
thereof, and the diſorders frequently ariſing from thoſe 
who attended on them, &c. 

BIDLEI, an order of magiſtrates at Sparta, fige in num- 
ber, whoſe buſineſs was to ſuperintend the ephebi, and 
be preſent at their exerciſes, wreſtlings, &c. 

Re quarts Engliſh 
meaſure ; ſeldom uſed except among ſhip's crews. 

BIER, a kind of wooden carriage, in which the bodies of 
the dead are borne to their grave. See Burtar. 

The word comes from the French biere, which ſignifies 
the ſame. It is called in Latin feretrum, a ferendo. 
Among the Romans, the common bier, whereon the 
poorer ſort were carried, was called ſandapila; that uſed 
for the richer ſort, /eftica, leftica ſunebris, ſometimes 
leflus, The former was only a ſort of wooden cheſt, 
vilis arca, which was burnt with the body; the latter 
was enriched and gilded for pomp. It was carried bare, 
or uncovered, when the perſon died a natural and eaſy 
death; when he was much disfigured or diſtorted, it 
was veiled or covered over. 

BreR is more peculiarly uſed for that whereon the bodies 
of ſaints are placed in the church to reſt, and expoſed to 
the veneration of the devout. 

BIFARIA felia, in Botany, are ſuch as point two ways. 

BIFFA, in Middle Age Writers, a machine for caſting 
ſtones and darts, having a moveable counterpoiſe, which 
turned round its yard. - 

BIFID leaf, in Botany, a leaf cloven into two parts. 

BIFOLIUM, in Botany; fee TwyBLADE. 

BIFRONS, a perfon double-fronted, or two-faced. 

BIiFRONS is more peculiarly an appellation of Janus, who 
was repreſented by the ancicnts with two faces, as being 
ſuppoſed to look both backwards and forwards : though 
other reaſons for it ate recited by Plutarch. Sometimes 
he was painted with four faces, quadrifons, as reſpecling 
the four ſcaſons. 

BIGA, a chariot for racing, drawn by two horſes a-breaſt. 
The word ought rather to be written bige, in the plu- 
ral; q. d. bijuze, two horſes being joined by a jugum, 

or yoke. 

Bige ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed from trigæ, quadrige, &c. 
Bige are of very ancient ſtanding : all the heroes in 
Homer, Heſiod, Virgil, &c. fought in them. 

The invention of b:ige, is attributed by Pliny to the 
Phrygians; by Ifidore, to Cyreſtenes of Sicyon, who 
firſt yoaked two horſes together, 

Bigæ were the CHAR1OTS firſt uſed in the CIRCENSIAN 
games; then trigæ, and afterwards quadrige. 

The moon, night, and the morning, are by mythologiſts 
ſuppoſed to be carried in bige, the ſun in guadrigæ. 
STATUES in bige were at firſt only allowed to the gods, 
then to conquerors in the Grecian games; under the 
Roman emperors, the like ſtatues, with bigæ, were de- 
creed and granted to great and well-deſerving men, as 
a kind of half triumph, being erected -in moſt public 
places of the city. 3 

Figures of bige were alſo {truck on their coins, and are 
termed BIGATI. 

The drivers of bige were called bigarit; a marble buſt of 
one Florus a bigarius is ſtill ſeen at Rome. 

BIOA, or BIOGATA, in Writers of the Middle and Barbarous 
Age, a cart with two wheels, drawn often with one horle. 
It was more frequently called birata. 

BIGAMY, a double marriage, or the poſſeſſion of two 
wives at the ſame time. . 
Among the ancient Romans, thoſe convicted of bigamy 
were branded with a note of ignominy; and, in France, 
they were anciently puniſhed with death. See Por r- 
GAMY. 

BiGAMY, in the Canan Law, is alſo where a perſon either 
marries two women ſucceſſively; or only marries one 
woman who had been married 3 Each of which 
the canoniſts account impediments to be a clerk, or to 
hold a biſhopric without a diſpenſation : a point of diſ- 
cipline founded on that of St. Paul, Let a biſhop be the 
huſband of one wife, 1 Tim. chap: iii. ver. 2. Apolt. 
Conſt. 17, 18. f | 
Bigamy they make of two kinds: real, as where the 

arty actually marries twice; and mterpretative, where 
c marries a widow, or woman defiled before, which is 


eſteemed a kind of ſecond marriage. 


The 


The Romaniſts make a third kind of b:gamy, by interpreta- 
tion; as, when a perſon in holy orders, or that has taken 
on him ſome monaſtic order, marries. This the biſhop 
can diſpenſe withal, at leaſt on ſome occaſions. 

There is alſo a kind of ritual bigamy; as, when a per- 
ſon holds two incompatible benefices, v. gr. two bi- 
ſhoprics, two vicarages, two canonries ſub eodem tecto, 


e. 

BIG ATI, in Auiguitiy, a kind of ancient Roman ſilver 
coins, on one fide whereof was repreſented a biga, or 
chariot drawn by two horſes. | 
The bigatus was properly the Roman denariut, whoſe 
irapreſſion, during the times of the commonwealth, was 
a chariot driven by Victory, and drawn either by two 
horſes, or four, according to which it was either deno- 
minated bigatus, or quadrigatus. 

Bigati therefore were of different values, according to 

the ſpecies of denarin, &c. 

Several of thoſe called conſular medals are alſo bigati. 

In lieu of horſes, the chariot is repreſented on ſome bi- 

gati, is drawn by two deer, eſpecially in the medals of 

the family of Axſia; on thoſe of the family Crepereia, 
by two hippopatami, who draw, or rather bear Neptune 
on their tails. 

BIGGEL, in Natural Hiſtory, a quadruped much about 
the colour and bigneſs of a rein- deer; its head is ſaid to 
be like that of a horſe; its main like that of an aſs, with 
black cloven feet, and two black horns on his head. 
This animal is found in the Eaſt Indies, according to 
Mandelſloe, in Harris's Collection of Voyages. 

BIGHT, in the Sea-language, denotes any part of a rope, 
as it is taken 8 coiled up; or the double part 
of a rope, when it is folded in contradiſtinction to the 
end. It ſignifies alſo a ſmall bay between two points of 
land. 

BIGNONIA, in Botany, TRUurET-AHotber. 

BIGOT, a perſon fooliſhly obſtinate, or perverſely attach- 
ed to an opinion. 

'The word comes from the German bey, and Gott, or the 

Engliſh by-Ged,. 

Camden relates, that the Normans were firſt called 

Bigets, on occalion of their duke Rollo; who receiving 

Giſſa, daughter of king Charles, in marriage, and with 

her the inveſtiture of the dukedom, refuſed to kiſs the 

king's foot in token of ſubjection, unleſs he would hold 
it out for that purpoſe : and being urged to it by thoſe 

—_ anſwered haſtily, No by God; whereupon the 

ing, turning about, called him Biget; which name 
paſſed ſrom him to his people. 

BiGor, in Italian bigontta, is uſed to denote a Venetian 
liquid meaſure, containing the fourth part of the am- 
phora, or half the 6201. 

BIGOURNEAU, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
Bellonius to that genus of cochleæ, called the ſemi-circular 
mouthed, or ſemi-lunar kind, including the NERITA. 

BIJUGUM folium, in Botany, denotes a winged leaf, 
bearing two pair of feliola. 

BIL, in /chthyography, a name given in ſome parts of Eng- 
land to a particular ſpecies of cod-fiſh, called by Wil. 
lughby aſellus luſcus. It is diſtinguiſhed from the cod by 
its ſmallneſs, by its being ſhorter and broader in its 
ſhape, by the paleneſs of its colour, and largeneſs of its 
ſcales; though it agrees with it, in having a beard under 
the chin. 

BILANCIIS deferendis, a writ directed to a corporation, 
for the carrying of weights to ſuch a haven, there to 
weigh the wool, which perſons by our ancient laws were 
licenſed to traniport. 

BILANDER, in Navigation, a ſmall merchant-ſhip with 
two malts; diſtinguiſhed from other veſſels of the ſame 
kind by the form of the main-fail. Few veſſels are now 
rigged in the manner of bilanders; the name has been 
variouſly applicd in different countries, 

BILARIUS Pokus, BiLARY pore, or hepatic duct, a con- 
ſiderable appendage of the liver, formed from the con- 
currence of a multitude of ſmall ramifications ſpringing 
from the glands of the liver, which unite into ſeveral 
trunks equal in magnitude to the branches of the hepatic 
arteries; and accompany them branch for branch through 
the whole ſubſtance of the liver; being wrapped up in 
2 ame 7 with the porta. Sce Tab. Anat, (Splanch.) 

.. litt. F. 

Theſe branches are about the ſize of a wheat-ſtraw, the 
biggeſt large enough to admit the little finger; and are 
diltinguiſhable from the perta by their contents, being 

always full of bile. Beſides the capſula common to thele 
and the porta, each has a thick white coat proper to it- 
Telf, like the muſculous coat of an artery. 
On the concave fide of the liver the ſeveral ramifications 
meet, and form one trunk, or channel, properly called 
the bilary pore, about the bigneſs of a Ad quill, which 
deſcending about two inches, meets with the cyſtic duet, 
and together with it forms what we call the duttus com- 
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BIL 


munis; which deſcending in a ri - 
_— — itſelf 3 the Fl rank 
inſertion, oftentimes at the ſame "dels 4 qu 
creatic duet Venture with the pa 
e porus bilarins communicates wit 
by a duQt firſt deſcribed by Dr. Guide, dran 
by Blaſius and Perrault, who gave it the naw aſterwars, 
hepatic duct. Verheyen, in oxen, ſound * * ofthe ch. 
four of theſe c/{-hepatic dudts; and the like 2 0 
ſerved in a dog, and a man. 0 
BILATERAL Cod N ATiON, denotes kinſhi n 
on both ſides; that of the father as well 8 . , 
Such is the relation of brothers, ſiſters. Bilate wr 
contradiſtinguiſhed to unilateral. 1 al ſtand, 
I) in Botany, WHOR TLF-BERny, 
WS, in Sea-phraſe, a puniſh N 
at land. 3 mm een to the 
LCOCK, in Zoolcgy, a name given by ſo 
rail, a bird of the moor-hen kind, bir ra wap gay 
1 7 moor-hen. See RoLLvus, 1 
GE, or BILGE of a ſhip, denotes the 
floor; or the nad 2 — part hear ap her 
5 when the is a-ground. 1 
ILDGE-water, is that which, by reaſon of 
the ſhip's bottom, lies on het floor, and pooh K 
the well of the pump. RE 
The Dutch, whoſe {hips are often of this form, uſ- 2 fort 
of pumps called bi/dge-pumps z or, as we call them. 4, 
gs * — off the bildge-water. gre 
hen a ſhip ſtrikes on a rock, they alſo ſax UTR 
or buldged. N ee eee 
BILE, BiII is, a yellow bitter juice, ſeparated from +. 
_— 1 . in the perus bilarius r 
all- bladder, and thence diſcharged b : ay" 
— the ducdenum. ee 
The word bile comes from the Latin Bbilis, which ſome 
_ further, from the Greek gie, violence ; becaule 
ilious people are inclined to anger: o ve i 
C 
Bile is of two kinds; hepatic, and cyſtic.— The firſt, moſt 
properly called bile, is ſeparated immediately from the 
glands of the liver into the PoRUs i- ius.—The ſecond 
more properly called gall, is ſeparated likewiſe from the 
glands of the liver into the gall-bladder, by roots or ducls 
roper to itſelf. See GALL. 
he cy/tic bile is thicker, of a deeper yellow, and bitter; 
though it has varied in colour and taſte in different fub- 
jects, and different circumſtances ; is not evacuated con- 
tinually, but only when its receptacle is replete; in 
which caſe, the contraction of the irritated fibres propels 
it into the duodenum. —The hepatic bile is greener, thin- 
ner, more mild and pellucid, reſembling Iymph, ſub- 
alcaline, and rather oily, and is continually ouſing out; 
being expelled by the ſole action of the neighbouring 
parts. The qylic bile reſiſts acids, and, mixed with 
other fluids, gives them the like property: it abſterges 
like ſoap, and renders oils capable of mixing with water; 
it reſolves and attenuates reſins, gums, and other tena- 
cious bodies, rendering them homogencal to itſelf, It is 
neither alcalious nor acid, but ſeems a concretion of oil, 
ſalt, and ſpirits diluted with water. By a chemical anz- 
lyſis, Dr. Drake obferves it affords ſome ſulphur, or oil, 
ſome volatile ſalt, a good deal of ſixt ſalt (in which par- 
ticular it differs from all other animal liquors), and a 
moderate quantity of caput mortuum, or carth ; the bats 
is phlegm. 
Dr. Maclurg obſerves, that the mixture of the mineral 
acids with the bile produces a fine green colour, which 
he attributes to the union of the phlogiſton of the bi 
with the acid: and that the action of the concentrated 
mineral acids upon the 5%, whereby they cg and 
decompoſe it, depends on their violent attraction for the 
principle of inflammability : and that the menſtruun 
which extracts the colour of the bile, extracts at the ſame 
time its bitterneſs ; ſo that it no longer exhibits the phx- 
nomena depending on its phlogiſton. The vegetable 
acids do not decompoſe the bile, which, he ſuppoles, 15 
owing to their weaker attraCtion of the phlogiſton. 4 
the brown colour of the cy/tic bile is reſtored by the addi- 
tion of an alcali, he infers, thar this colour depends on 
an alcaline nature acquired by the % during its ſtagna- 
tion in the gall-bladder. He concludes alſo, that there 
is fixed air in the bile, becauſe the cauſtic alcali, diſſoly- 
ing its coagulum, becomes mild, and capable of eller 
velcence. From other experiments he infers, that the 
antiſeptic principle of the h cannot relide in the part to 
which it owes its coagulability, and which 15 c / 
analogous to the lymph of the blood; but that it pro- 
bably connected with its bitterneſs, and that both ar 
ualities of the colouring matter. Of all the _ 
fluids, Dr. Maclurg thinks, that the milk and the 
» Loob. 
are moſt analogous to one another, and to the 1 
See Maclurg's Exp. on the Human Bile. The 
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„ Aincipal uſe and eſſect of the bile is, by mixin 

ae eels and faces, to attenuate, wore Fr ro P 

nd ſtimulate the fibre motrices of the inteſtines; as alſo 
mix together things ver different, to bruiſe and blunt 
thoſe that are ſharp and faline, to divide thoſe that are 
coagulated, to open the paſſages for the chyle, to excite 
appetite, to the part of a ferment, and to aſſimilate 
crude things to things concocted. Theſe effects the 

i: bile has in a greater, the hepatic in a leſſer degree. 

85 Quincy thinks the rincipal uſe of both ſorts of hie 
is to ſheathe and blunt the Acips of the chyle, entangling 
them with its ſulphur, ſo as to prevent their —y ſufh- 
ciently diluted by the pancreatic juice to enter the lac- 
deals: which ſeems confirmed by this; that, notwith- 
ſanding the great quantity of acid falts in the aliment 
in the ſtomach, there are never any found in the chyle 
after it has paſſed the duodenum, and being impregnated 
with the bile continually ouſing out of the poRus bila- 
rin. See Acip, and Broop. 
Borelli aſſerts, that part of the bie diſcharged into the 
inteſtines re- enters the meſeraic veins, and, mixing with 
the blood of the vena porta, is again percolated through 
the liver; and Boerhaave ſeems of the ſame opinion: 
on which footing the bile has- its circulation, as well as 
the BLOOD. 


Some will have the «/tic bile brought to its receptacle 


three different ways, and that it is even compoſed of 
three different kinds of bile, whence its different proper- 
ties. Though Boerhaave takes thoſe properties rather 
to reſult from its ſtagnating in the gall-bladder; and, 
with Malpighi, thinks the bitter part may probably be- 
come ſo in the glands between the coats of the gall- 
bladder, which are furniſhed from the cyſtic arteries 
whence it proceeds bitter, and mixes with the reſt in 
the bladder. ; 
'The influence of bile upon the animal — is al- 
lowed to be very great. By its fermentative quality, it 
promotes digeſtion; in which reſpect, it differs widely 
from vegetable bitters, which are retarders of fermenta- 
tion, However, in one thing it agrees with them, viz, 
as a corrector of acidities. 
Bile ſpeedily corrupts, but not to ſuch an high or offen- 
ſive degree as the blood or fibrous parts of the body. 'To 
this corruption of the bie, as one cauſe, Dr. Pringle at- 
tributes the paroxyſms in bilious fevers : nay, all bilious 
diſorders, as the cholera morbus, dyſentery, &c. are 
thought to be chiefly owing to a redundance or corrup- 
tion of the bile. Hence, the reaſon why theſe diſorders 
are moſt frequent in hot countries, and in armies when 
much expoſed to the ſun, is, that the bile, if not more 
2 is in ſuch circumſtances more corrupted than 
uſual. 

The bile is a juice of great importance, with regard to 
the good or I habitude of the animal. Dr. Woodward 
has traced its effects throughout the body very minutely, 
and makes no ſcruple to aſcribe moſt of the diſeaſes 
thereof to ſome diſorder of the bile. This he takes to be 
the chief ſpring in the animal machine, and from this 
accounts for moſt of the phænomena of a body, whether 
healthy or diſeaſed : and yet the ancients generally took 
it to be no more than an excrement, for which they could 
not find any uſe. 

Many of the moderns, from the ſmall quantity of bile ſe- 
cerned, have been led into a miſtake, that this ſecretion 
0 not the ſole end of ſo conſiderable a viſcus as the 

ver. 

Dr. Keill obſerves, that in a dog, whoſe common duct 
Vas near as big as that of a man, he gathered at the rate 
of about two drachms an hour; though, in a human 
— chere is reaſon to think the quantity ſecreted to be 

r. 

The bile is a part found in all animals; even pigeons, 
* which have no gall-bladder, yet have bile : their 
ver being found very bitter. Mr. Tauvry obſerves, that 
b © ble becomes one of the principal cauſes of THIRST, 
mixing with the ſalival juice. 
meumes the bile from yellow becomes greeniſh, like 


_ tis, and frequently pale, like the yolks of eggs, 
— without any other apparent cauſe than a little 
don, 


2 convulſion, or a violent paſſion of the mind. 
— 5 — many and terrible diſeaſes; as nauſeas, 
wind, — of food, anxiety, ſighing, cardialgias, 
8 — dyſenteries, acute diſeaſes, ſevers, and 
detimes it becomes black, and takes the name of 
W210 1 this caſe, it ſometimes taſtes like a very ſharp 
aw, a ; ſometimes like putrefied blood ; gnawing, 
jon S. difſolving, conſuming, occaſioning inflamma- 


t 
rible Gangtenes, mortifications, violent pains, and ter- 


: mentations. 
three ker or black bile, Boerhaave diſtinguiſhes 
nds: firſt, the mildeſt, ariſing from the matter 


v put in too great a motion, which hence 
ol. I, No 39. , 
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takes the name of aduft : the ſecond is an aggravation of 
the firſt, ariſing from the ſame cauſes only heightencd : 
the third is a corrupt, parched bile, which if it aroſe from 
a greeniſh or paliſh ſort, is ſtill worſe. 

Too great an evacuation of the bile, either upwards or 
downwards, robs the chylefaction of its main inſtru- 
ment: hence it prevents digeſtion, ſecretion, excretion 
of the feces, and produces an acid temperature, coldneſs, 
weakneſs, paleneſs, ſwoonings, &c. When the flo- 
mach is full, the cy/ic bile is more copiouſly diſcharged 
into the duodenum ; when it is empty, the hepatic bile is 
more freely ſecerned in the gall-bladder. If the Bile, 
when prepared, be prevented its diſcharge into the in- 


teſtines, it produces a JAUNDICE, and an overflowing 
of the GALL. | 


Bix x, ſecretion of the. For the manner in which the bile is 


ſeparated in the liver, there are various opinions. Some 
maintain, that the pores of the ſecretory glandules of 
the liver have a certain configuration and magnitude, to 
which the particles of the bile floating in the blood bein 
juſt anſwerable, both in bulk and figure, are nikites 
in, and all the reſt excluded. Others, with Sylvius and 
Liſter, not allowing any difference in the configuration, 
as knowing that the pores of all the veſſels are circular, 
and that particles of all kinds will be admitted, if ſmall 
82 have recourſe to a ferment, which they ſuppoſe 
to reſide in the liver, by means whereof the particles of 
the blood, in their pa age through the ſecretory ducts, 
aſſume the form of bile. But, as this is little elſe than 
begging the queſtion, others have recourſe to another 
22 z maintaining, that the fluids contained in the 
blood of the vena porta, while that enters the ſubſtance 
of the liver in its way to the extremities of the vena cava, 
indifferently apply to the apertures of the ſecretory tubes 
contiguous to the extreme branches of the porta, which 
are wide enough, and to the roots of the cava, which 
are not wide enough, to receive them; by which means, 
being ſeparated from the ſociety and the inteſtine motion 
of the other and eſſential part of the blood, and being no 
longer agitated by the vital action of the blood-vetlels, 
and becoming expoſed to the actions of the biliary veſ- 
ſels, they conſtitute a new humour, diſtinct from the 
blood, called bile, &c. Dr. Keill accounts for the ſe- 
cretion of the bile from the ſtrong attraction between the 
1 whereof it is compoſed. He obſerves that the 
eart and liver being ſo near each other, were the cœliac 
artery to have carried all the blood to the liver, conſi- 
dering the velocity of the blood, ſo viſcid a ſecretion as 
the bile could never have been effected. Nature, there- 
fore, forms a vein for the purpoſe; viz. the porta; and 
by it ſends the blood from he aches of the meſenteric 
and cceliac arteries to the liver; by which the blood is 
brought a great way about, paſſing through the inteſ- 
tines, ſtomach, ſpleen, and pancreas, before it arrives at the 
liver: thus its velocity is exceedingly diminithed, and 
the particles that are to form the bi have a ſuſſicient 
time to attract one another, and unite, before they come 
to their ſecerning veſſels. But, as if this diminution of 
velocity were not ſufficient for the purpoſe, nature has 
one farther, having made the cavities of all the arteries 
increaſe as they divide : thus the ſum of the branches, 
ariſing from the aorta, is to the aorta itſelf, as 102740 to 
100000. And yet, as if that proportion were too little 
for the preſent purpoſe, nature has here taken a further 
ſtep, and increaſed the branches ſpringing from the me- 
ſenteric artery in a greater ratio. Ihus, in a body 
which he examined, he found the ſum of the branches 
more than double that of the trunk ; and therefore the 
velocity of the blood, in the former, muſt be leſs than 
half that of the latter. He further ſhews, from a juſt 
calculation, that the time the blood now takes, in its 
paſſage from the aorta to the liver, is at leaſt twenty-ſix 
minutes: whereas, had an artery gone directly from the 
aorta to the liver, it would have paſſed in little more than 
half a ſecond; viz. 2437 times in the ſpace it now takes 
up in its paſſage. Whence it appears, that the blood 
was not in a ſtate fit to yield bile, had it gone directly 


from the aorta to the liver; and that a longer time, and 


more languid motion, was neceſſary, to have the bilious 
particles in a readineſs to be ſeparated, He adds, that 
did the humours exiſt in the glands the ſame as they are 
found after ſecretion, nature would not, on this occaſion, 
have been at ſo much expence to retard the blood's velo- 
city : beſides, that the bile has another advantage from 
the uſe of the porta: for, by running through ſo many 

arts before it reaches the liver, it leaves behind it moſt of 
its lymphaz by which means the particles being brought 
nearer each other, are, by their mutual attraction, ſoon- 
er united. But it has been objected, that this account 
is too ſyſtematical. See GALL, SECRETION, &e. 


BILIARY concretions, found in the mags of the bile, or 


in the gall-bladder, commonly calle 


8 are 
not of a cretaccous nature, but are mere 
| 6 A 


coagula of the 
0M bile 


B IL 


bile formed by an acid ; which, being allowed to ſtag- 
nate, acquire a ſtony hardneſs. 
ILGE ; ſee BiLDGe. 4 | 
ILIMBI, in Natura! Hiftory, the name of an Eaſt India 
tree, very famous throughout that part of the world for 
its uſes in medicine. European botaniſts have called it 
Malus Indica fructu pentagono, ot the India apple-tree, 
with the five-cornered fruit. | 
It ſeldom grows to above twelve feet high, and 1s not 
commonly wild, even in the Eaſt Indies, but is _— 
cultivated in gardens, where it flowers all the year round, 
The juice of the root is drank as a cure for fevers. The 
leaves boiled, and made into a cataplaſm with rice, are 
famed in all ſorts of tumours, and the juice of the fruit 
is uſed in almoſt all external heats, dipping linen rags in 
it, and applying them to the parts. It is drank, mixed 
with — to cure diarrhœas; and the dried leaves, 
mixed with betel leaves, and given in arrack, are ſaid to 
promote delivery. The fruit is pleaſant to the taſte, 
when fully ripe, and is — eaten; when ſmaller, 
and unripe, it makes a very pleaſant pickle. 

BILINGUIS, in Law; ſee MepieTAs Lingue. 

BiLinGuis properly denotes a perſon, who has two 
TONGUES in his mouth; an inſtance of which is given 
by Dolæus. It is alſo uſed for a perſon who ſpeaks two 
languages. 

BILIOUS complexion; ſee CroLgRICc, COMPLEXION, 
TEMPERAMENT. 

BiL1ious colic; fee CoLic, 

B1L10Us FEVER, a term uſed by medical writers to expreſs 
ſuch fevers as ariſe from an immediate effuſion of the 
bile. Theſe often ariſe from violent fits of anger in 
_ patient. Of this nature are the cholerica febris, and 
CauUjUs, | 
Dr. Pringle, in his Obſervations on the Diſeaſes of the 
Army. remarks, that the bilious or putrid fever is epi- 
demic in camps, eſpecially in low and marſhy countries, 
where the air being full of moiſt and putrid effluvia, 
tends to relax the fibres and promote puttrefaction. As 
to the ſymptoms of the bilous fever, it always begins 
with chillneſs and laſſitude, pains of the head and bones, 
and a diſorder at the ſtomach. At night the fever runs 
highz the heat and thirſt are great; the tongue is 


parched ; the head aches violently ; the perſon gets no | BILL of EXCHANGE, a ſhort note, or writing, ordering the 


reſt, and often becomes delirious z but generally in the 
morning an imperfect ſweat brings on à remiſſion of all 
the ſymptums. In the evening the paroxyſm returns, 
but without any cold fit, and is commonly worſe than 
the former: on the ſecond morning it remits as before. 
Theſe periods go on, daily, till the fever changes inſen- 
ſibly, either into a confirmed, or into an intermitting 
ſtate. Sometimes looſe ſtools carry off the fit, and 
ſupply the place of ſweats : however, though it reſem- 
bles- an ague in many particulars, yet it is rare to meet 
with a real ague in the camp, unleſs the perſon bas been 
ill of it before he took the Leid. The remiſſions uſually 
appear from the beginning, eſpecially if the patient has 
been plentifully blooded: but ſometimes there are no re- 
millions ſor the laſt two or three days. Hæmorrhages 
of the noſe happen frequently in the height of the pa- 
roxyſm, and always bring on the remiſſion ſooner, and 
make it fuller, Vomiting or purging have the like ef- 
fects. Ihe fits are ſeldom preceded by ſhiverings, or 
any ſenſe of cold after the firſt attack; the pulſe is al- 
ways full and quick during the paroxyſms, and in the 
remiſſions it ſtill indicates ſome degree of fever. The 
blood is florid, the craſſamentum is firm, in large quantity, 
and ſinks in the ſerum. Whilſt the weather continues 
warm, the bilious ſymptoms are moſt frequent, but as 
winter approaches, the INFLAMMATORY ones prevail. 
The doctor enumerates other ſymptoms, as crudeneſs 
of the urme, biliaus ſtools, coſtiveneſs, &c. and further 
obſerves, that the infantry are more liable to it than the 
cavalry. 

As to the cure of the camp-ſeuer, before it becomes con- 
tinued, it depends upon the proper ufe of evacuations, 
the neutral ſalts, and the wel 4 Bleeding he judges in- 
diſpenſible ; which he would have repeated once or 
oſtener, according to the urgency of the ſymptoms. 
After bleeding it will be neceſſary to give an emctic, the 
beſt time for doing which is in the remiſſion of the fever, 
and rather ſooner after a paroxyſm than before one. He 
adds, however, that vomits do harm when the ſtomach 
is anywiſe inflamed ; in which caſe they ought never to 
be given. Ipecacuanha is the ſafeſt and eaſieſt, but an- 
timonials make the moſt efficacious vomit. If the body 
remains coſtive, it is neceſſary to open it with ſome le- 
nient phyſic z and eſpecially it the bowels are affected 
with pains, or a teneſmus, He likewiſe recommends ſalt 
of wormwood, lemon juice, ſpiritus Mindereri, and the 
bark; which laſt ought not to be given till the urine 
breaks, and the intermiſſions take place. Bleeding and 


iven : it anſwers beſt in ſubſtatice adminiſtered in $4... 
] Büch wine, after ſtanding a night in infufon. yo Ries 
If, after remiſſions or intermiſſions, the diſeaſe chan 
into a continued fever, bleeding becomes neceſſa = 
leſs other ſymptoms forbid it; but whether "<br 
room for bleeding or no, bliſters are not only uſeful, by 
the beſt remedy. Lo theſe may be joined the W 
ſalts and diaphoretic powders. But, though a ſweat be 
the proper criſis, it ought never to be promoted by gh. 
riaca, or the like hot medicines unlets the I 
ſink, and the petechiæ or other bad ſymptoms appear: j 
which caſe the warmer alexipharmics are neceſſary. 8 
the diſeaſe has changed into a MAIN ANT ng 
See Malignant catarrhal FeEvER. 


BILL, in Huſbandry, denotes an edge-tool, of the ax k; 
with a hooked point, fitted to ers and 7 
boughs of trees, &c.— When ſhort, it is called ery tu, 
bill; when long, an hedge=bill. 
BILL, in Commerce, denotes a ſecurity for money under the 
hand and ſometimes ſeal of the debtor, without an 
condition, or forfeiture, in caſe of non -· performance.— 
In which it is diſtinguiſhed from a bond or obligation. 
It has been uſually defined a writing, wherein one man 
is bound to another to pay a ſum of money, on a day 
that is future, or preſently on demand, according to the 
agreement of the parties at the time when it is drawn 
and the dealings between them. s 
BILL, in Law, denotes a declaration in writing, expreſling a 
wrong, or grievance, which the complainant hath fuf- 
fered by the party complained of; or elſe ſome offence 
committed by him againſt ſome law or ſtatute of the realm, 
This % is commonly addreſſed to the lord chancellor, 
eſpecially for unconſcionable wrongs done ſometimes to 
others having 1 according as the law they ate 
grounded on directs. It contains "he fact complained 
of, the damages ſuſtained, and the petition of proceſs 
againſt the defendant for redreſs. 
BILL, in PARLIAMENT, denotes a paper containing pro- 
pobtions offered to the houſes, to be paſſed by them, 
ou then to be preſented to the king to paſs into an act 
or law. 

BiLL of attainder; ſee ATTAINDER, 
BiLL of appeal; fee APPEAL. 


payout of a ſum of money in one place, to ſome perſon 
aſſigned by the drawer, or remitter, in conſideration of 
the like value paid to him in another place. See Re- 
MITTANCE. 
The whole eſtate and effects of merchants often conſiſt 
in bills of exchange. 
A bill of exchange is an inſtrument ſo noble and excellent, 
that though it want thoſe formalities required by the 
— 4 law; as ſeal, delivery, and 1 and ſo 
cannot be deemed a ſpeciality; yet is it ſuperior to any 
bond or ſpeciality by the revert. that is paid it, and the 

unctuality and preciſeneſs of the payment. 

here is ſome difpute about the nature and ſanction of a 
bill of exchange : ſome take it to be a contract of permu- 
tation, or exchange; but the more general opinion 15, 
that it is a mere contract of buying and ſelling ; that the 
money given the perſon who draws the bill is the price 
of ſale ; and that paid at the appointed place, the thing 
bought and ſold. 
Bills of exchange were unknown in the ancient Roman 
commerce, as well as juriſprudence. According to the 
common opinion, they are the invention of the Jews: 
who, being baniſhed France, for ſome enormous cnmes 
charged on them, retired into Lombardy, about the 
twelfth century, and found means to withdraw their ef- 
ſects, which they had lodged in the hands of friend, by 
ſecret letters and bills conceived in ſhort preciſe _ 
like the modern bills of exchange; and this, by the - 
ance of merchants and travellers, —The faction ol We 
Gibellins, being expelled Italy by the Guelphs, re 
to Amſterdam, and uſed the fame means, for the teco- 
very of their effes in Italy, as the Jews had done 3 
hence the Dutch merchants took the hint of _— 
bills of exchange ; and ſoon ſpread the practice throughe 
all Europe. — The ſame Gibellins are ſaid to be the 0 
| ventors of the rechange, on account of damages aud! 4 
tereſts, when bills of exchange, which they call — 
cambio, are not paid, but returned on proteſt. dee 
EXCHANGE, 5 of a 77 
That which conſtitutes the form and effence 0! 3 4. 
exchange, is, the ceſſion, or transferring of a ſum win 
ney made by the drawer, to him on whoſe acco 
is drawn, to be received of his correſpondent in 
place; which ceſſion, or transfer, is made, yo 35 
cantile terms, for walue racei ed, i. e. for a like ſum Ly a0 
by the perſon for whofe fake the bill is draw® 
drawer, in money, merchandize, or other nber 
There are therefore three things neceflary to co 


- 


Purging are alſo neceſſary before the bark ought to be 


iry oa 
| bill of exchange: 1ſt, That it be drawn in one 5b 


9 
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her, 2dly, That there be three perſons concerned; 
; wer, the preſenter, or the perſon for whom it is 
the ar; 4 the ACCEPTOR, or he on whom it is drawn. 
at it make mention, that the value which the 

Aer bes received, is either in bilb of exchange, in mo- 

- merchandize, or other effects, which are to be ex- 
ell g; otherwiſe it is no bill of exchange. g 
— a bill of exchange is expreſſed to be value in myſelf, 
.. :- not ſuppoſed the drawer has received the ſum; but 
wo on for whom it is drawn, ſtands debtor to him 
- Þ_When a bill of exchange bears, for which ſum J 
_ ts furniſh bills of exchange to ſuch a place, the per- 
Un for — the bill is drawn may compel him to give 
the bills, or to return the mone rx. 
Bills of exchange may be divided into inland and autland. 
Outland or foreign bills are thoſe made for money taken 
up in ſome other country, and to be paid in England; or 
vice verſe. —Inland bills are thoſe made for money taken 
up in one part of the kingdom, and to be repaid in an- 
other, —By the ſtat. 9 and 10 Will. III. theſe latter are 
made equally bindin with the former: and the method 
of proteſting ſuch bills is farther regulated by 3 and 4 
Anne. See NoTE. 

BiuLs, Lumbard, are inſtruments of an uncommon kind and 
6gure, uſedin Italy and Flanders, and of late alſoin France; 
conſiſting of a piece of parchment, cut to an acute angle 
about an inch broad at top, and terminating in a point 
at bottom; chiefly given, where private perſons are con- 
cerned in the fitting out a ſhip on any long voyage. 

The manner is this: The party, who is deſirous to be 
concerned in the cargo or venture, carries his money to 
the merchant, who fits out the ſhip, where it is entered 
down in a regiſter ; at the ſame time the merchant writes 
down on a piece of parchment, upwards of an inch 
broad, and ſeven or eight inches long, the name of the 
lender, and the ſum lent, which being cut diagonal- 
wiſe, or from corner to corner, each party retains his 
half. On the return of the veſſel, the lender brings his 
moiety to the merchant, which being compared with the. 
other, he receives his dividend accordingly. Much the 
fame is practiſed in Holland by thoſe who lend money 
on pledges: the name of the borrower, and the ſum, are 
written on a like flip of parchment, which is cut in two, 
and half given to the borrower, and the other half 


ſtitched to the pledge; that, upon comparing them to- 


gether again, the borrower may receive his goods on 
paying the money ſtipulated. 

Bit, to note a, See NoTE. 

BILL, to proteſl a. See PROTEST. 

BiLLs, bank, are notes or obligations ſigned on behalf of 
the company of the BANK, by one of their caſhiers, for 
value received. Sce NoTE. | 

BL of parcels, an account of the particular ſorts and prices 
of goods bought, given by the Eller to the buyer. 

Bf of lading, an inſtrument ſigned by the maſter of a 
ip, acknowleging the receipt of a merchant's goods, 

| obliging himſelf to deliver them, at the place to 
which they are conſigned, in good condition. 
Of ſuch bill there are uſually three: the i, the mer- 
Chant keeps; the ſecond is ſent to the factor to whom the 
goods are conſigned ; and the third is kept by the maſter 
of the ſhip. 5 

Inr of fale is when a perſon, wanting a ſum of money, 
delivers goods as a ſecurity to the lender, to whom he 
gives this bill, impowering him to ſell the ſaid goods, in 

the ſum borrowed is not repaid, with intereſt, at 
the time appointed. | 
ILL of flore, a kind of licence granted at the cuſtom-houſe 
to merchants, to carry ſuch . and proviſions as are 

Nr for their voyages, cuſtom- free. 

ILL of ſufferance, a licence granted at the cuſtom-houſe to 
a merchant, to ſuffer him to trade-from one Engliſh port 


= nather, without paying cuſtom. 
ü. 4 try, an account of goods entered at the cuſtom- 
» 


th inward and outward z wherein is expreſſed, 
© merchant importing or exporting, the quantity of 
Hs, and the ſorts, and from whence imported, or to 
den place exported. 
oy Mortality are weekly liſts compiled by the pariſh- 
in and about London, containing the numbers of 
A die of each diſcaſe, as well as of thoſe that are 
dur, in = week. See MORTALITY. 
2 f. HMology, is a cartilaginous ſubſtance covered with 
— or cui, which forms the beak, or re/trum, of a 


2 2 the oſſice of teeth in ſome birds; alſo of 
nd fore or offence. In the parrot kind it is hooked, 
upper —_ climb, and catch hold of boughs. The 
the Ig this bird is filled with rows of croſs bars; 
* nder bill, which 1s much ſhorter, ſhuts within 
wick ber. and draws gains the roof of the mouth; by 
eans a kind of maſtication is effected, before 


BIL 


bill is a true hyperbola, pointed at the end like a word; 
and what is remarkable, the upper bill of this bird moves 
in cating, the lower being fixed, which is the contrary 
of what is found in all other kinds. The wood-pecker's 
bill is ſtrong, and ſharp enough to dig holes, and build 
in the heart of the hardeſt timber. See PHoentcue-= 
TERUS and Picus. Phil. Tranf. Ne 211, p. 155. N= 

50, p. 6 

n the iſſand of Fero, a fixed reward is given for the bills 
of ravenous birds: all watermen are obliged to bring a 
certain number yearly to the country courts, at the feaſt 
of St. Olaus; when they are thrown into a heap, and 
burnt in triumph. Plott gives divers inſtances of mon- 
ſtrous irregularities in the bills of birds; particularly of 
a raven, whoſe mandibles croſſed each other, the lower 
chap turning upwards, and the upper downwards. Plott's 
Nat. Hiſt. Stafford, ch. vii. $ 4. 

BILL, crow's, among Chemiſts, the beginning of the fanci- 
ful proceſs of the philoſopher's ſtone, diſcovered by the 
blackneſs of the matter, called alſo the crow's head. 

BILLA VERA, the bill is true. The grand jury indorfing a 
bill whereby any crime puniſhable in that court is pre- 
ſented to them, with the words bla vera, ſignify thereby, 
that the preſenter has furniſhed his preſentment with pro- 
bable evidence, and worthy of further confideration ; 
whereupon the party preſented is ſaid to ſtand indifed of 
the crime, and bound to make anſwer thereto, cither by 
confeſſing or traverſing the indiment. '' 

BILLARD, in /chthyolegy, an Engliſh name for the young 
of the coal-fiſh, or rowling pollack, up to a certain ſize, 
as the cod to a certain ſize is called a cadling. Willughby. 

BILLES, in Traffic, a name given firſt by the French, and 
afterwards by other nations, to the maſſes of raw ſteel, 
or ſuch as has been tempered for ſale, and is ready to be 
wrought into tools, &c. This in working loſes its temper, 
but it recovers it again by plunging it into cold water. 

BILLET, in Heraldry, a bearing, in form of a long ſquare. 
See Tab, Herald. fig. 9. 

Billets are faid to couched, or inverted, when their 
longeſt fide is parallel to the top of the ſhield, and the 
ſhorteſt perpendicular. 

They are ſuppoſed to repreſent pieces of cloth of gold or 
Glver, longer than broad, placed at a diſtance by way of 
ornament, on cloaths, and afterwards tranffated to their 
coat-armour z though Guillim takes the b:/ſet to repreſent | 
a letter ſcaled np. 

A coat is ſaid to be b:/letted, when it is charged with 51. 
lets; thus, he bears argent-billztte a croſs engrailed gules 
by the name of Heath. Bloom ſays, the number of the 
billets muſt be expreſſed when they are not above ten. 

BrLLET, Billette, in the French Cu/lams, a little ſign in form 
of a caſk, hung up at places where toll is to be paid, to 
advertiſe paſſengers and carriages, that before they advance 
farther, the dues are to be paid to the king, or the lord 
who is charged with the care of repairing the highways. 

BiLLETS for ar are to be three feet long, and the band 
twenty-four inches round. 

BILLETING of ſeldiers, is the lodging or quartering them 
in the houſes of the inhabitants of a place. 

BILLETINS. See BrRoTHERs of Charity. : 

BILLIARDS, an ingenious kind of 2 played with two 
ſmall ivory balls, on an 2 table, covered with green 
cloch, and placed exactly level, which balls are driven 
by ſticks, made on purpoſe, alternately * each other, 
with a view to puſh the paſſive ball into hazards, or holes, 
on the edges and corners, according to certain laws, or 
conditions of the game. 

The word comes | the French billard, of bille, the ball 
made uſe of; and that from the Latin p:/a, a ball. 

BILLON, B1L110, in Coinage, a kind of baſe metal, either 

of gold or ſilver, in whoſe mixture copper predominates. 
The word is French, formed according to Menage, from 
the Latin bulls, or bulls, bullion, We do not find it is 
naturalized among us; but the neceſſity we are frequently 
under of uſing it in the courſe of this work, required its 
being explained. : ; . 
According to M. Boutteroue, billon ef gold is any gold be- 
neath ſtandard, or twenty-one carats z and billon of ſilver, 
all below ten penny-weights. But, according to others, 
and amongſt the reſt, M. Boizard, gold and filver be- 
neath the 33 as far as twelve carats, and ſix penny- 
weights, are properly baſe gold and ſilver, and all under 
thoſe, billon of gold, and billon of filver, in regard copper 
is the prevailing metal. 

BILOCULAR, in Botany, a term applied to a CAPSULE 
having two cells. g 

BILUR, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by many of the 
Arabian writers to a gem, Which, though they often 
mention, yet they have no where given us a deſcription 
of. Some have imagined it the oma, and others the By; 
but it appears more probably to have been a Hou of 


- WEat paſſes into the craw. The PHOENICOPTER'S 


cryſtal ; probably the pebble-cryſtal of the Indies, 
which i. conſiderably ner than the common dreien f. 


* 
„ 


tal, and is often ſold under the name of the white ſa- 
phire; though conſiderably inferior, both in luſtre and 
Laine, to the true e 
BIMEDIAL, in Mathematics. hen two medial lines, as 
AB and BC, commenſurable only in 
power, and — a rational rect- B C 
angle, are compounded ; the whole Aſ———|——| 
AC ſhall be irrational, with reſpect to 
either of the two, and-is called a fir! bimedial line. 
Eucl. lib. x. prop. 38. . 
BINACLE. See BITTACLE. 
BINARY number, that compoſed of two units. See 
| NUMBER. 
Binary arithmetic, a method of computation, firſt pro- 
ſed by M. Leibnitz; wherein, in lieu of the ten hgures 
in the common arithmetic, and the progreſſion from 10 
to 10, he has only two figures, and uſes the ſimple pro- 
reſſion from two to two. | 
Fol. Pelican of Prague has more largely explained the 
principles and practice of the binary arithmetic, in a book 
entitled, Arithmeticus perfectus, qui tria numerare 
neſcit. 1712. 
All his characters uſed in this arithmetic are o and I; 
and the cypher, here, multiplies every thing by 2, as in 
the common arithmetic by 10. Thus, 1 is one; 10, two; 
11, three; 100, four; 101, five; 110, fix; 111, ſeven; 
1000, eight; 1001, nine; 1010, ten, &c. which is 


founded on the ſame principles with the common arith- | 


metic. 

Hence immediately appears the reaſon of the celebrated 
property of the duplicate geometrical proportion in whole 
numbers; viz. that one number of each degree being had, 
we may thence compoſe all the other whole numbers 
above the double of the higheſt degree. It being here, 
v. gr. as if one ſhould ſay, 111 is the ſum of 
4, 2, and 1, which property may ſerve eſſayers [100 4 
to weigh all kinds of maſſes with a little weight; | x0] 2 
and may be uſed in coins, to give ſeveral va- | | 1 
lues with ſmall pieces. This method of ex- |— F 
preſſing numbers once eſtabliſhed, all the ope- 

rations will be eaſy: in multiplication particu- 


larly, there will be no need for a table, or getting any 


thing by heart. 
The author, however, does not recommend this method 
for common uſe, becauſe of the 2 number of figures 
required to expreſs a number; adding, that if the com- 
mon progreſſion were from 12 to 12, or from 16 to 16, 
it work ha ſtill more expeditious : but its uſe is in diſ- 
"—_— the properties of numbers, in conſtructing ta- 
es, &c. 
What makes the binary arithmetic the more remarkable 
is, that it appears to have been the ſame with that uſed 
4000 years ago among the Chineſe, and left in enigma 
by Fohi, the founder of their empire, as well as of their 
ſciences. 
M. Lagni has propoſed a new ſyſtem of logarithms, on 
the plan of the binary arithmetic 3 which he finds ſhorter, 
more eaſy and natural, than the common ones. 

Binary meaſure, in Muſic, is that which is beaten equally ; 
or where the time of riſing is equal to that of fallipg. Sec 
Tims and MEASURE. 

BINA'TED Hof, in Botany, a digitate leaf, conſiſting of 
two foliola. 

BIND-rweed. See ConvoLvuLUs, and BRTONV. 

BinD-weed, rough. See SMILAX. 

Bi N D-werd, ſea. Scc SOLDANEL. 

BINDERosze, the weakeſt kind of tan-ooze. See TANNING. 

BINDING zoi/ts, in Architecture, are thoſe joiſts in a floor, 
into which the trimmers of ſtair-caſes, or well-holes of 
the ſtairs, and chimney-ways, are framed: they ought to 
be ſtronger than common joiſts. 

BinpinG, in the 4rt of 8 a method of ſecuring or 

crolling the adverſary's ſword with a preſſure, accompa- 
nied with a ſpring from the wriſt. See BeaTinG. 
Unleſs a man, by ſome kind of croſs, ſecure, as it were, 
or render his adverſary's ſword incapable to offend him 
during the time of his performing a leſſon upon him, it is 
impoſſible for him to be certain but that he may receive 
from his adverſary, either a fortuitious contretemps, or an 
exchanged thruſt, before the recovery of his body, or 
going off aſter a thruſt. 
The great objection made by ſome people, particularly 
thoſe time-catchers, againſt the frequent uſe of binding, 
is, that when a man, 1n performing it, cleaves too much 
to his adverſary's ſword, he is liable to his adverſary's 
flipping of him, and conſequently of receiving either a 
plain thruſt, or one from a feint. 

BinDING is a term in Falconry, which implies tiring, or 
when a hawk ſeizes. 

Bix DING books, See Book-binding, | 

BINN, 6inna, a ſort of cheſt or cupboard, wherein to lock 
4 bread, meat, or other proviſions. 

Ihe word 5 alſo uſed for a place boarded up to put corn in. 


4 


— 


| 


Bix, or Bix. The peaſe and oatmeal | 
apt to ſpoil in caſks. Dr. Hales rene Lis 4 ia, a. 

by putting them into large 4inns, with fallt 2 this, 

bair clothes laid on bars, whereby freſh air ma Ade of 

N W them, at proper times, with [gc _— 

BINOCLE, or BinocuLaR teleſcope, from binus 
oculus, rye, that to which both the eyes may be J | 
conſequently the fame object be obſerved TON, 1 
time by both. © lame 
It confiſts of two tubes, with two ſets of glaſſes f 6 
ſame power, and adjuſted to the ſame ax: _ as 
have pretended that it repreſents objects much lat * 
clearer, than a ſingle, or MoxNoCULaR glaſs, nk 
But this is only an illuſion, occaſioned by the ſtronger; 
preſſion, which two equal images alike illuminated _ 
upon the eye. 'This method of conſtruction ben 
vented by father Rheita, and brought into uſe b 5 1 
Cherubin of Orleans. There are alſo microſco : f 1. 
ſame kind, but very ſeldom uſed. n 

BINOMINAL, or BixoMIAL, from bis, twice 
name, in Algebra, a root conſiſting of two p 
bers, connected by the ſign +, or —. 
Thus a+6 and 5—3 ate bizomials, conſiſting of the ſur 
and difference of thoſe quantities; though the latter 
uſually called RESIDUAL. b 
The powers of a binomial are found by a continual mul. 
tiplication of it by itſelf, as often as unit is contained in 
the index of the power required. 'Thoſe of a re 
a—b, are obtained in the ſame manner, only with thi 
difference in the reſult, that the terms in which the ci. 
33 of b is an odd number, will be negative. 

f a ROOT have three parts, as a+6+&, it is called x 
TRINOMIAL ; if more, a MULTINOMIAL, 

BINOoMTAL, impoſſible, in Algebra, is uſed for a bintmial one 
of the terms of which is an impoſſible quantity, Thus 
a+ -, is an impoſſible binomial. : 

BINOMTAL ſurd is uſed for a binomial, the terms of which 
are ſurds; as Va + V b, or an +bn, if m and n be frac. 
tions. The term binomial ſurd, is alſo applied to any 
Beep having a rational part and a ſurd part, as 254 

968. 
For the extraction of roots of binamial ſurds, ſee New- 
ton's Arithmetica Unixerſalis, and Mac Laurin's Al. 
gebra, p. 114—1 30. 

BIiNOMIAL curve is uſed for a curve, the ordinate of which i 

expreſſed by a binamial. Thus if the ordinate of a curve be 
a X 

of this form x + e /, the curve is called a linmid 

curve. Stirling, Method. differ. p. 58. 

BIiNOMIAL theorem is often uſed to ſignify Sir Iſaac New- 
ton's theorem for raiſing a binomial to any power, or for 
extracting any ROOT of a binomial. 

This theorem may be inveſtigated and explained in the 
following manner: whatever power of ab be te 
quired, it is obvious, from a continued multiplication of 
this quantity into itſelf, that the index of @ in the firk 
term is equal to the index of the power requires; 
and that the indices of @ decreaſe by the ſame iter 
ence, viz. unit, ſo as to become o in the laſt tern 
the quantity being 1. Thoſe of “ increaſe; in tie 
firſt term it has © for its index, in the ſecond 1, &e. and 
in the laſt term its index is the ſame with that of ain ths 
firſt; and the ſum of the indices of both quantiucs = 
every term is the ſame, or equal to the index of the 
power required. The coeſficient ſor any term is cali 
found; that of the firſt term being unit, by multiplying 
the coefficient of the preceding term by the index ds 
in the ſame term, and dividing the product by the = 
of bin the given term, and continuing the operation, 
the number of coefficients after the ficlt be equal to t 
number of units in the index of the power feu 
Whence it appears that the coeſlicients increaſe, til 1 
indices of the two quantities are equal, in a power & 
nominated by an even number; and ina power denom: 
nated by an odd number thoſe of the two middle Hy 
are the ſame; and then the remaining coeſſicientꝭ * 


creaſe in the ſame order. Thus, if 25 is to be 


to a power denoted by m, a1" will be __ ay 
my 
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ſame theorem may be eaſily applied to the . ** 
powers, or the extraction of any root; the index 


. . . 8 al to! e 
caſe being a fraction whoſe denominator 15 {EY Saks 
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index of the root required. E. gr. VN 
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Bd us, from bis, and nomen, name, in Middle Age Mi- 

ters, denotes a perſon with two names. 
Moſt Chriſtians — were binomii, as having had 
other names in their heathen ſtate, which they changed 
at their converſion. Beſides, it was an ancient cuſtom 
ſor parents to give names to their children immediately 
after they were born, and ſometimes other different ones 
afterwards at their baptiſm ; one of which frequently be- 
came a cognomen, or ſurname. In reality, it was a con- 
ſtant practice to aſſume a new name at baptiſm, as the 
religious {till do in the Romiſh church, on their re- 
ception into the monaltic ſtate ; or the Jewiſh proſelytes 
at their circumciſion. : ; 

BIOCOLY TE, in the Byzantine Empire, an order of of- 
ficers appointed to prevent the violences frequently com- 
mitted by the ſoldiers. 

The word is compounded of Bia, vit, violence, and xwave, 
1 hinder 4 and ſhould rather be written b:acolyte. 

The biocolytz appear to have been much the ſame with the 
French archers of the Marſhalſea. They were ſuppreſſed 
by the emperor Juſtinian. 

BIOGRAPHER, an author who writes the hiſtory, or life, 
of one or more perſons.— Such were Plutarch, Corn. 
Nepos, &c. 

The word is formed from the Greek 8156, life; and 
page, ſcribo, I deſcribe. 

BioGRAPHY, the art of deſcribing or writing lives. 
Biography is a branch or ſpecies of hiſtory more enter- 
taining, as well as more uſeful in many reſpects, than 
general hiſtory, as it repreſents great men more diſtinctly, 
unincumbered with a croud of other actors, and, de- 
ſcending into the detail of a man's actions and charac- 
ters, gives more light into human nature, as well as ex- 
cites us more to imitation. See an excellent paper on 
biogr a; hy in the Idler, and in the Annual Regiſter, vol. i. 
p. 436. an. 1759, : 

BIOLYCHNIUM, a ſubſtantial fire, flame, or HEAT, 
which ſome phyſicians ſuppoſe actually lodged, or inhe- 
rent in the heart, and remaining there as long as life laſts. 
The word biulychntum is compounded of the Greek Bros, 
life, and xu, light. 

me will have it to have been the human ſoul, others 
the animal ſpirits, and others the Deity, that did the of- 
fice of a bio/ychnivm, and was the ſpring of all the ac- 
tions and motions of the body. See BLoop, &c. 
Caſp. Hofman and Conringius have written treatiſes ex- 
rels on the ancient doctrine of the lamp of light, or 
innate heat. 

BioLYCHN1UM is alſo a denomination of a peculiar kind of 
vital balſam, prepared from human blood; the proceſs 
of which is deſcribed by Beguinus. J. Ern. Burggravius 
has a treatiſe expreſs on it. 

BIOTA, in Zzology, a name introduced by Dr. Hill for the 
POLYPE, 

It is of a cylindric figure, but variable ; the tentacula are 
arranged in a fingle ſeries round the aperture of the 
mouth, at the extremity of the body. 'There are ſeveral 
ſpecies of this animal. 

Linnzus calls this creature hydra, no doubt, from the re- 
production or repullulation of the parts, when cut off; 
and this name, biota, is likewiſe given it on the ſame ac- 
count, being derived from Bog, life. 

BIOTHANA'T!, from Be, violence, and Favaros, death, in 
3 Medicinal Writers, denotes thoſe who die a violent 

ath. 
The word is alſo written, and with more propriety, bia- 
tanatt; ſometimes bizothanti. 

4 more particular ſenſe, it denotes thoſe who kill them- 

lelves, more properly called autothanati, See MuRDER. 

n this ſenſe it is, has the word is uſed both by Greek 

yo Latin writers. By the ancient diſcipline of the 
l _ they were puniſhed by denying them burial, and 
retuling all commemoration of them in the prayers and 

B offices of the church. 

1ornAx ATI, luppoſed by ſome to be derived from Bros, 
e, and ZayzTog, death, and alluding to the belief of a 

ure life after death, was alſo a name of reproach 

ren by the heathens to the primitive Chriſtians, for 


their conſtancy, and forwardneſs to lay down their lives 
in martyrdom. 


I0THANA Tos f 


n is alſo uſed in ſome writers of the barba- 
00 A8 = wicked, damnable, or accurſed. Du-Cange. 
nightly” IVOUAC, or BiovaAc, in the Military Art, a 
* ! guard performed by the whole army, when there 
The opredenſon of danger from the enemy. 
Be, is formed, by corruption, from the German 
ht, a double watch or "guard. | 


Ol. J. No 39. * 
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BIPARTIENT, in Arithmetic, is a number that divides ans 

. other into two equal parts without a remainder. Thus 
2 is a bidartient to 4, &c. 8 

BIPARTITE leaf, in Botany, ſignifies a leaf divided into 
two ſegments. 

BIPARTITION ſignifies ſuch dividing. 

BIPENNIS, in Reman Antiquity, a two-edged ax, uſed anci- 
ently by the Amazons in fight; as alfo by the ſeamen, to 

cut aſunder the ropes and cordage of the enemy's veſlels: 
The bipennis was a weapon chiefly of the oriental nations, 
made like a double ax, or two axes, joined back to back, 
with a ſhort handle. Some compare it to the figure of a 
pen, and ſuppoſe it hence to have acquired the name bi- 
penn; the tube or barrel of the pen repreſenting the 
handle, and the point or nib the head. Modern writers 
uſually compare it to our HALBARD, or fata; 
from which it differed in that it had no point; and that 
its ſhaft or handle was much ſhorter. 

BIQUADRATE, or BiquaprarTic, is the next POWER 

above the cube, or the ſquare multiplied by itſeif, 

BIQUADRATIC equation, in Algebra, an equation raiſed 
to the fourth power; or where the unknown quantity of 
one of the terms has four dimenſions : thus x* + «x? + 
br cx +4=0 is a biquadratic equation. See EQUuaT10N. 

BiQuADRATiC farabola, in Geometry, a curve-line of the 
third order, having two infinite legs tending the fame 
way. Sce PARABOLA. 

BIQUADRATIC potwer of any number, is the fourth power, 
or ſquared ſquare of that number: thus 16 is the i- 
quadratic power of 23 for 2x2=4, and 4442 16. 

BiQUADRATIC root of any number, is the ſquare root of the 
ſquare root of that number: thus the b1quad: atic root of 
81 is 33 for the ſquare root of 81 is 9, and the ſquare 
root of 9 is ; 


* 

BIQUALAR, in the Cſfoms of the Algerines, a cook of the 

divan. 
The janizaries, whom the Algerines call oldachrs, after 
ſerving a certain term as common ſoldiers, are preferred 
to be biqualars, or cooks of the divan, which is the firſt 
ſtep towards arriving at higher preferment. Bigualars 
have the care of furniſhing the officers and commanders 
of the Algerine ſoldiery with meat and drink in the 
camp, in garriſon, &c. From biqualars they are made 
odobachis; that is, corporals of companies, or commanders 
of ſquadrons. 

BIQUINTILE, an AasPECT of the planets, when they are 
144 degrees diſtant from each other. It is thus called, 
becauſe they are diſtant from one another by twice the 
fifth part of 360 degrees. 

BIRABETANE, in the Botanical Mritings of the Ancients, a 
name given to verbena, or vervain, and to other herbs 
uſed in ſacrifices. It is only the word hierobatane, as al- 
tered by the Aolic manner of writing and ſpeaking it. 
Hierobotane is the common Greek name of vervain, and 
other ſacrificial herbs, and it is probable that the Latin 
name verbena came from the /Eolic manner of ſpeaking 
this word. All thoſe herbs, which were laid upon the 
altars on ſolemn occaſions, ſuch as making of peace, and 
other ſolemn contracts, and were to be taken up by the 
contracting parties as part of the ceremony, were called 
by the Greeks hierobotanæ, that is, ſacred plants, and ver- 
bene ; but as the plant we now particularly know by the 
name verbena was more frequent in uſe than any other on 
this occaſion, it was afterwards diſtinguithed by that name. 

BIRAO, in Botany, the name given by the inhabitants of 
the Philippine iſlands to a plant more commonly known 
among botanical writers by the name TUGus, and ſup- 
poſed by Camelli, who carefully obſerved it on the ſpot, 
to be the true AMomuM of the ancient Greeks. 

BIRCH-trree, Betula, in Botany, a genus of trees of the me- 
noecia tetrandria claſs z; the characters of which are theſe * 
it hath male and female flowers, at ſeparate diſtances on 
the ſame tree; the male flowers collected in a cylindrical 
catkin. The flower is compoſed of three equal florets, 
fixed to the empalement by a ſingle ſcale, having tour 
ſmall ſtamina. The female flowers grow in a catkin, in 
the ſame manner as the male, which are heart-ſhaped. 
They have no viſible petals, but a ſhort oval germen. It 
hath no pericarpium, but the ſeeds are included in the 
ſcales of the catkin, which are oval and winged. There 
are four ſpecies. 

The firſt is the common bireb- tree, which is ſo well known 
as to nced no deſcription. This is not much eſteemed 
for its wood, but however may be cultivated to advantage 
upon barren land, where better trees will not thrive ; for 
there is no ground ſo bad but this tree will thrive in it; 
it will grow in moiſt ſpringy lend, or in dry gravel or 
ſand, where there is little ſurface. So that upon ground 
which produced nothing but moſs, theſe trees have ſue- 
ceeded ſo well, as to be fit to cut in ten years after plant- 
ing, when they have been fold for near 10/. an acre 
ſtanding, and the after-produce has been conſiderably in- 
creaſed. Many woods near London, which were chiefly 
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ſtocked with theſe trees, having been of late years grubbed 
up, the value of theſe plantations has advanced in pro- 
portion. Perſons therefore who are poſſeſſed of poor land, 
cannot employ it better than by planting it with theſe 
trees, eſpecially as the expence of doing 1t is not great. 
The beſt method of cultivating this tree, is to procure 
young plants from the woods, where they 1 natu- 
rally; but where no young plants are near, they may be 
raiſed from ſeeds, which thould be carefully gathered in 
autumn, as ſoon as the ſcales under which they are 
lodged begin to ripen, otherwiſe they will ſoon fall out 
and be loſt; and being ſmall, ſhould not be buried deep 
in the ground. Autumn is the beſt ſeaſon for ſowing 
them ; and in a ſhady ſituation they will thrive better 
than when expoſed to the full ſun. 

The ſeeds of birch are ſo diſpoſed for germination, that 
they will even grow on the body of the mother-tree when 
falling, and being incaſed on it, adhere ſo ſtrongly, as 
never to ſeparate Row itz but increaſing yearly, form thoſe 
crouded buſhes, like birds neſts, often ſeen on hirch trees. 
If the plants take kindly to the ground, they will be fit 
to cut in about two years; after which they may be cut 
every ſeventh or eighth year, when deſigned for the 
broom- makers only; but when they are intended for hoops, 
they ſhould not be cut oftener than every twelfth year. 
Broom-makers are conſtant cuſtomers tor birch, in all 
places within twenty miles of London, or where it is 
near water carriage ; in other parts the hoop-benders are 
the purchaſers. But the larger trees are often bought by 
the turners; and the wood is uſed for making ox-yokes, 
and other inſtruments of huſbandry. In ſome of the 
northern parts of Europe, the wood of this tree is greatly 
uſed for making carriages and wheels, being hard, and 
of long duration. In France it is generally uſed for 
making wooden ſhoes, and it is good fuel. In fome 
places theſe trecs are tapped in the ſpring, and the ſap 
drawn to make birch-wine, which has been recommended 
for the ſtone and gravel, as is alſo the ſap unfermented. 
In Sweden the houſcs are covered with it, where it laſts 
many years. It frequently happens that the wood is en- 
tirely rotten, while the bark is perfectly ſound and good. 
The piercing and bleeding of 4irch is performed thus: 
about the beginning of March, when the buds begin to. 


be-proud and turgid, and before they expand into leaves, | 


with a chifſel and a mallet cut a ſlit almoſt as deep as 


the pith, under ſome branch of a well-ſpreading berch ; | 


cut it oblique, and not long-ways, as a ſurgeon does a 
vein; and inſert a ſmall ſtone or chip, to keep the lips 
of the wound a little open; laſtly, to this orifice faſten a 
bottle, or other convenient veſſel, appendant, into which 
will extil a limpid and clear water, retaining an obſcure 
ſmack both of the taſte and odour of the tree. The won- 
der is, that, in the ſpace of twelve or fourteen days, as 
much juice will be gathered, as will outweigh the whole 
tree, body and roots: Phil. Tranſ. Ne 43, p. 854. No 
44, p. 880. N' 46, p. 917 and 963. 

The liquor or juice, thus procured, is uſed, in ſome 
northern countries, as a preſervative againft the ſtone. 
Van Helmont extols a drink prepared with this juice, 
daucus-ſeeds, and brook-lime. Mr. Boyle tells us, he has 
ſeen extraordinary medicinal effects of the juice itſelf, 
even when the other remedies failed; fo that he uſually 
provided a quantity of it every ſpring. He ſays, it may 
eaſily be preſerved, by pouring a little oil on the top of 
it, or by diſtillation ; but that the beſt way is, to impreg- 
nate it with the fumes of ſulphur. Phil. Works abr. vol. i. 


2 51. and vol. iii. p. 338. 


he juice is uſed both to make wine of, and for breu 


ing; being here employed in lieu of water, a barrel 
of malt will afford as much, and as good ale, as four 
with common water. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 46, p. 963. 

A great difference is found between the efficacy of that 
liquor which diſtils from the bold, or parts of the tree 


nearer to the root, and that which weeps out from the | 


more ſublime branches; the former being more crude 
and watery, the latter purer, and more refined. Evel. 
Sylv. cap. 16. f 3. Pp. 71- 
America. See MasTIC-tree. 
B1RCH-bark being bituminous, and conſequently warm and 
emollient, is uſed in fumigations to correct a diſtem- 
red air. 
The inner ſilken bark was anciently uſed for writing-ta- 
bles, before the invention of paper; though Ray rather 
aſſigns the office of paper to the cuticle, or outer ſkin, 
which peels off yearly. And with the outward, thicker, 
and coarſer part are houſes in Ruſſia, Poland, and other 
—— tracts, covered, inſtead of ſlates and tyle. Hiſt. 
nt. 
The Indians make pinnaces with white cedar; which the 
cover with large flakes of birch-bark, ſewing them wit 
thread of ſpruſe-roots, and pitching them ; as the ancient 
Britons did with the willow. Pliny ſpeaks of a bitumen ac- 
tuallyprocuredfrom the birch- tree. Hiſt Nat. lib. xvi.c. 18. 
I 
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BircH, ſungus of, an excreſcence growing on! 
is 9 good opainſ hemorthage ok: . 
boiled, beaten, and dried in an oven, it makes ae 
ſpunk, or touchwood. 

BircH-/eaves are of uſe in the dropſy, itch, &c. eiths, : 
ternally or externally applied. 8 25 

Bix ch-ttoigs ſerve to make rods and brooms; ſmeered u. 
bird-lime they are uſed by fowlers, to ſay nothin ** 
ancient faſces carried b f $ ol the 


when 
cellent 


ictors. 
Bixch-wine is made by fermenting the vernal juice: f. 
merly it was in great repute againſt all nephritic dice. 
ders; but is left out in the modern London praQic 2 1 
The preparation of bi chwine is well and amp] deſcribe 
in a book, intituled, Vinetum Britannicum, Phil T, t 
No 123. p. 574. . 
BIRD, Avis, in Natural Hiflory. The characters of th 
claſs of animals are, that they have a body covered 15 
feathers, two legs, two wings, and a hard or bon bil 
and that the females are oviparous. 01 
Linnzus, from the conſideration of the different ſha 
and ſtructure of their beaks, has diſtributed birg; which 
form the ſecond claſs of animals, into ſix orders th 
accipttres, picæ, anſeres, gralle, gallinæ, and paſſeres wink: 
prehending 921 known ſpecies. Syſtema Nat. ed, 3 
tom. i. | 
The hiſtory and deſcription of birds make ; 
branch of ſcience „ 7 FRY 
Birds are variouſly divided and denominated by naturaliſt: 
from the places of their abode, their food and manner of 
living, make of their bills, wings, feet, &c. 
Birds are uſually divided into terreftrial and aquatic, 
BirDs, terreſtrial, comprehending the rapacious, pies, the 
gallinaceous, the columbine, and the poſſerine, are ſul: 
vided into thoſe which have crooked beats and tals; and 
thoſe whoſe beaks and claws are ftratter, 
Of birds with crooked beats and talons, ſome are carnivo- 
rous and rapacious, called birds of prey; others arc fru- 
givorous, called by the general name of parrots. 
Of birds of prey, ſome prey in the day-time, and are called 
diurnal; others in the night, and are called ne&urns! 
birds, Diurnal birds of prey are either of a greater or a 
leſſer ſize.—The greater are either of a more bold and ge- 
nerous nature, as the eagle-kind, or of a more cowardly 
and ſluggiſh, as the vulture. 
Concerning the carnivorous or rapacious birds, it is ob- 
ſerved, 1. That though Ariſtotle ſays they fly ſolitary, yet 
that holds not in all ; ſeeing that vultures have becn ſeen 
to fly in troops fifty or ſixty together. 
2. 'That the females of the ravenous birds are bigger, 
ſtronger, and of greater courage, than the males; nature 
ſceming to have been ſo provident, as to furniſh theſe ſe- 
males with ſuch advantages, upon the account that they 
muſt provide food not only for themſelves, but alſo for 
their young ones. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 120. Ne 483. 
The leſſer diurnal birds of prey are either of a genero1; 
and docible, or of a cowardly, ſluggiſh, and untractable 
nature. The generout and decible are the hawk-kind, which 
are wont to be reclaimed and manned for fowling. Thele 
by the falconers are diſtinguiſhed into long-winged, a5 the 
falcon, lanner, ſacre, gerfalcon, keſiril, &c. whole wings 
reach almoſt as far as the end of their train; and /þt- 
winged, as the goſs-bawk and ſparrow-hawk, whoſe wings, 
when cloſed, fall much ſhort of the end of their trains. 
The cowardly and ſluggiſh are neglected by our falconers, 
and fo live at large. Of theſe alſo there is a greater ſort, 
as the buzzerd-tind; to which may be added, the ring-lat 
and kite; and a leſſer, as the butcher-kind, or ſprite, about 
the bigneſs of a blackbird. 
Of birds of prey with crooked beaks and talons, others 
are nocturnal, as the owl-kind, which prey by night; and 
theſe are either horned or eared, as the eagle-ow], horn. 
owl, &c. or without horns or ears, as the brown owl, 
white owl, grey owl, howlet, fern-owl, or goat-ſucker, KC, 
Frugivorous land-birds, with crooked beaks and talons, 
are diſtinguiſhed into three ſorts, according to their big- 
neſs ; the greate/t ſize being called maccaws, and _ 
toons; the middle-ſized, and moſt common, par i! 
poppinjays ; and the leaft ſort, parrateets : thelc all make 
uſe of their beak in climbing, and move the upper Ju 
Land-birds, which have their bills and claws more rat, 
are diſtinguiſhed into three ſizes; the great kind " 
ſuch as by reaſon of the bulk of their bodies, and {ma 
neſs of their wings, cannot fly at all; ſuch are the offr 
the caſſowary, and the dodo. 1 
The middle-ſized are divided into ſuch as have either 4 
and /ong, or ſmaller and ſhorter bills. 8 
Of thoſe with large, thick, ſtrong, and long bills, 1 
feed promiſcuouſſy on fleſh, inſects, and fruits, 4, 
crow-kind, which are wholly black; and the 7) 45) 
which are party-coloured, as the magpye, jay, &. - 4 
feed on fiſh * as the king's-fiſher 3 and others ol 
ſes only, as the wood-pecker. 


For thoſe which have a ſmaller and ſhorter bill, their 1 
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is either white, as ry poultry kind; or blackiſh, as the 
: vu kin . 

pant 2 — of land-birds, with ſtrait bills and claws, 
ty 15 ſmall bir ds. Small bird are ſubdivided into 
ns with fender biils, as the /ark, ſwallow, martin, &c. 
ry + and foort bills, as the bull-finch, houſe-ſparrcw, linnet, 
= thoſe with a hard protuberance on the upper chap 
105 as the bunting, yellow hammer, reed-ſparrow, &c. 
* birds which have ſtrait beaks and claws, Mr. Wil- 
ughby obſerves, that the caſſowary (as well as the pelican) 
* out a tongue; ſwallowing not only bits of iron, as 
the eſftriches, but alſo red-hot coals; yet, not digeſting 
the iron, but voiding it whole, as the rich alſo does. 


ix ps, aquatic, or water-fowl, comprehending the cloven- 


4, the fin-focted, and web-footed, are diſtinguiſhed into 
Fuck as an h the waters, and ſuch as ſwim in them. 

Aquatics which walk, are all cloven-footed, and generally 
have long legs, and thoſe naked, or bare of feathers, a 


good way above the knee, that they may the more con- | 


veniently wade in waters. Of theſe authors reckon two 
kinds; a greater and a lefſer.—To the greater belong the 
crane, jabiru, 8&c.—The leſſer are either piſcivorous, as the 
heron, ſpoon-bill, ort, &c. or mudſuckers, and inſectivorous. 
Of aquatic birds, ſome have /ender bills, ſharp-pointed, 
as the greateſt diver, gull, grey gull, &c. others toothed 
bills, as the gaſſander, &c. others broad bills, as the ſwan, 
hooper, gooſe, duck, &c. 8 ? 
Of inſeclivorous water-fowl, ſome have very long bills; 
others middle-ſized ones, as the ſea-pye, and red-ſbank ; 
others ſhort bills, as the lapwing and plover. 
Of thoſe with /ong bills, ſome have them crooked, as the 
urlicu and wimbrel; and others ſtrait, as the woodcock and 
odibit. 
— thoſe are reckoned ſhort bills, which exceed not 
an inch and a half; middle-ſized bills, to two inches and 
an half; and long bills above two inches and an half. 
Of aquatics, which ſwim in the water, ſome are fiſſipedes, 
cloven-footed, as the rail, plover, &c. ſome are fin-footed, 
pinnati, as the coot and grebe, &c. but moſt are whole- 
footed, or web-footed, palmipedes. 
Of theſe, ſome few have very long legs, as the flammant, 
the avoſetta, and corrira; but the generality are ſhort- 


ed. 
Gehe ſhart-legged, whole-footed aquatics, ſome have but 
three toes on each foot, as the penguin, razor-bill, &c. but 
generally they have four toes on each foot, and theſe ei- 
ther all connected together by intervening membranes, as 
in the pelican, ſoland-goeſe, & c. or more uſually with the 
back-toe looſe. 
This laſt kind are either narrow-billed, or broad-billed. — 
Thoſe with narrow bills have them either blunt or hooked 
at the tip, or ſharp-pointed and ſtraiter. 
Of the former ſort ſome are ſerrate, as in the diver-kind ; 
and ſome not toothed, as in the puffin. 
Of thoſe with ſharp-pointed and ſtraiter bills, ſome have 
long wings, as the gull- kind, and ſome ſhorter, as thoſe 
diving birds called douckers. 
Thoſe with broad bills may be divided into the gooſe-kind, 
which are larger; and the duck-tind, which are ſmaller ; 
and theſe latter into ſea-ducks, or river, and plaſh-ducks. 
In flat-billed birds, as ducks, there are three pair of nerves, 
which come down between the eyes into the upper bill, 
whereby they are enabled to ſmell, and find out their 
food in the mire, water, and the like. The like has alſo 
been diſcovered in ſeveral round-billed birds; but much 
imaller, and ſcarce diſcernible, except in the rook, where 
they are conſpicuous enough; and it is remarkable that 
theſe, more than any other round-billed birds, ſeem to 
pe for their meat in cow-dung and the like. In the 
wer bill there are alſo nerves, which have much the 
fame ſituation with thoſe in the flat-billed kind; but very 
ſmall, and ſcarce diſcernible. Phil. Tranſ. No 206. p. 990. 
Moſt water-fowls have a ſhort tail; and none of this kind 
have their feet diſpoſed like parrots and woodpeckers, 
which have two toes forward, and two backward; where- 
as none of theſe have more than one back-toe, and ſome 
have none at all. 
ha ſtruckure and œconomy of birds are, in many re- 
pets, different from thoſe of their fellow-biped man, and 
their fellow-brutes the quadrupeds, having ſome parts 
which thoſe want, and being without others which they 
wy deſides great variations in the contrivance of parts 
my are common to both ; all wiſely adapted to their 
4 rent conditions and manners of life. 
whices the parts peculiar to birds, are firſt, the bill, 
kerry throes them both in lieu of lips and teeth; where- 
Mio © Tapacious tear their meat, the granivorous crack 
P eeds, and Spantog the pulp with the tongue, 
O out the huſk. Drake's Anthrop. lib. i. Cap. 14. 


ke a Y. nititating membrane, to draw over 
of eee their eyes, and ſave them from the annoyance 
fro 5 and buſhes, much like that which frogs are 
ure their eyes from mud and dirt. 


urniſhed with , to ſec 


See Derham's Phyſ. Theol. & Niewent. Rel. Philof, 
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To which may, thirdly, be added, feathers and wings 
for cloathing and flight. 

The parts which phytiologiſts have generally ſuppoſed not 
to be found in birds are, 1. "Teeth and lips, as already 
mentioned. 2. Lacteal veſſels. But Mr. Hewſon ob- 
ſerves, that the difficulty of diſcovering the lacteals of 
birds is owing to the tranſparency of the chyle which 
they contain, and the want of meſenteric glands. The 
lymphatic ſyſtem in birds, he ſays, may be divided, as it 
is in quadrupeds, into the branches, viz. the lacteals and 
Iymphatics, and their trunk, or thoracic duct. The lac- 
teals are the lymphatics of the inteſtines, and, like the 
other lymphatics, carry a tranſparent lymph; and, inſtead 
of one thoracic duct, there are two, of which one goes to 
each jugular vein. The lymphatics in the necks of fowls 
were diſcovered by Mr. ]. Hunter many years ago. We 
may infer from hence, that abſorption is not carried on 


. even in birds by the common veins. See an account of 


the 1 ſyſtem in birds by Mr. Hewſon, Phil. 
Tranf. vol. Iviii. Ne 34. 1768. 3. Kidneys, and a blad- 
der of urine, which they can be without, as they have 
but little moiſture in their bodies, do but rarely drink, 
and this only to moiſten their food. 4. A ſeptum tranſ= 
verſum, the want of which is ſupplied by a peculiar 
diſpoſition of the lungs. 

Laitly, Pliny ſays they alſo want an epiploon ; but in two 
eagles, and other birds diſſected by the royal academiſts 
at Paris, there were membranes like epiploons found. 
Some authors alſo ſpeak of ducts which paſs immediately 
from a ſort of kidneys to the extremity of the rectum of 
birds, whereby a white, liquid kind of excrement is diſ- 
charged, being firſt mixed with the groſſer faces. Gentz- 
ken's Phyſ. Hypoth. p. 2. cap. 5, &c. 

Variations in the parts of birds from thoſe of men and 
quadrupeds, are, 1. In the ear, where the cavities and 
the drum are of a peculiar make. Phil. Tranſ. N® 199. 
The ears of birds differ much from thoſe of men or beaſts ; 
there is almoſt a direct paſſage from one ear to the other 
of birds; fo that prick but the ſmall membrane called the 
drum in cither ear, and water poured in at the one ear 
will run out at the other. But this is not all: what is 
much more remarkable, they have no cochlea; but, in- 
ſtead thereof, there is a ſmall twiſting paſſage that opens 
into a large cavity running betwixt two ſculls, and paſſes 
all round the head; the upper ſcull is ſupported by many 
hundreds of ſmall thread - like pillars or fibres, which, as 
it is ſuppoſed, have another als alſo, to break the ſound 
from making any confuſed echo, and ro make it one and 
diſtinct. 

This paſſage, obſerved betwixt the two ſculls, is mach 
larger in ſinging birds than in others that do not ſing; ſo 
very rematkable, that any perſon that has but been ſhewn 
this, may eaſily judge by the head what bird is a ſinging 
bird, or has aptitude thereto, though he never ſaw the 
bird before, nor knew what bird it were. Phil. Tranſ. 
N* 206, p. 995- 

2. In the diviſion of the aorta. 

3- In the ſpinal marrow, which is divided into two in the 
middle of the back, with a ventricle between the two. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 180, p. 374. 

4. In the bones, which are all hollow and fiſtular, to 
make the body lighter and morg buoyant. Niewent. 
Relig. Philoſ. cont. 22. 6 12. Þ- 335, leq. 

Both in the bones, and in the fleſhy parts, there are re- 
ceptacles of air communicating with the lungs. Phil. 
Tranſ. vol. Ixiv. Ne 29. 

5. In the heart, which has a fleſhy valve at the mouth of 
the vena cava. See Pitſield's Nat. Hiſt. of Anim. 

6. In the lungs, which are ſtrongly conjoined to the back, 
for greater convenience of flight, Vater Phyſ. Exp. p. 
806, &c. 

7. In the ſtomach, of which birds have two or three, to 
ſupply the want of maſtication. See Grew 's Comp. Anat. 
The digeſtion of birds is very ſtrong, eſpecially in hens, 
ducks, and pigeons, whoſe ſtomachs have been found to 
act even on glaſs bullets. Boyle's Phil. Works abr. 
tom. ii. p. 183. : 

8. In the legs and feet, which, in ſome ſpecies of birds, 
are made to hold or cling faſt by; in others to wade in 
the mud without ſinking. Niewent. Relig. Phil. p. 341. 
The poſture and action of birds in ſtanding and walking, 
are ſhewn by Borelli to be very diſſerent from thoſe of 
man, though both be bipeds; particularly as to contri- 
vance, whereby birds are enabled to ſtand better on one 
foot. See Phil. Tranſ. N 144, p. 63. Ne 92, p- 
6004. ; 1 
9. In their tails, which are made to poiſe their bodies in 
flight. Ibid. ſect. 20. p. 34242. 

10. In the pectoral muſcles, which, in birds, are the 
ſtrongeſt of all, as ſerving for the motion of the wings, 
which, in long or ſwiſt flights, requires great. W 
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whereas, in man, the crural muſcles are ſtrongeſt ; ſo 
that, if he would fly, it muſt rather be by the action of 
his legs than his arms. Phil. Tranſ. N' 220. 

Their whole ſtructure is admirably accommodated to 
flight, eſpecially that of the pelican, which, beſide all 
other apparatus for this purpoſe, has a quantity of air 
lodged in the veſculæ of the ſkin, which it takes in at 
every inſpiration, and expels again at expiration, whereby 
its bulk is conſiderably enlarged, without any ſenſible in- 
creaſe of weight. Hiſt. Acad. Sc. an. 1693, p. 259, &c. 
11. In the brain, which is different from that both of 
man and quadrupeds, being adapted rather to the exer- 
cife of the locomotive faculty, than for imagination and 
memory. 5 
However, the ſagacity of birds in building, and placing 
their neſts out of the reach of enemies, and in avoiding 
noxious plants, is prodigious. It is ſaid they will not ſo 
much as touch or perch on ſuch plants, being warned of 
the danger by the ſmell or Muvia of the plant. Boyle's 
Phil. Works abr. tom. ii. p. 182, and p. 437- 

12. In the bronchial ducts, which are extended to the 
very bottom of the cavity of the abdomen, that the air re- 
ceived into them, may the better fill and enlarge the %. 
rax, whereby they are rendered much lighter, than if 
their bodies were ſolid, like other animals. Acad. des 
Sc. an. 1693. p. 259. 

13. In the ovaries, which, in birds, are ſingle, and only 
furniſhed with ſingle tubes, whereby to convey the eggs 
to the uterus; the whole faſtened to their back. Acad. 
des Scienc. an. 1699, p. 36. 

Many methods have been uſed by naturaliſts for preſerv- 
ing dead birds from corruption, in their natural form and 
colour. Some have taken off the ſkin, with all the fea- 
thers upon it, from the body and thighs, leaving the legs 
and wings, and the whole neck with the bill, and filled 
it with ſome ſoft ſtuff, ſuch as hay, wool, or flax. Others 
have put them into veſſels full of ſpirit of wine, or ſtrong 
brandy ; againſt which it has been objected that ſpiritu- 
ous liquors change the colours of the feathers ; but M. 
Reaumur concludes from many experiments, that this 
objection is groundleſs; and he has given ſeveral minute 
directions for preſerving and conveying them in this way. 
Others again, eſpecially in countries where ſpices are 
cheap, have embalmed dead birds Reaumur obſerves, 
that powdered alum or lime will ſerve the ſame purpoſe. 
Another method, which has been ſometimes practiſed, 
is that of drying birds for preſervation in a heated oven. 
The ſame ingenious naturaliſt informs us, that quadru- 
peds, fiſhes, reptiles, and inſets, may be preſerved in 
the ſame manner with birds. Phil. 1 ranf. vol. xlv. p. 
304, &c. See farther on this ſubject, ibid. vol. Ix, No 
16, and N 26. 

BiRDs, feetleſs, apodes, a fictitious denomination given by 
ſome of the ancients to the b:rds of paradiſe, from a miſ- 
taken notion that they had no feet, and could not walk, 

but only fly. 

Theſe were placed in contradiſtinction to the of/tr:ches, 
which could only walk, not fly. 

BiRDs, ſubterranean, thoſe which reſide in caves and holes 

under ground; as ſome ſpecies of owls, batts, &c. 
To this claſs may alſo be referred thoſe vaſt quantities of 
ducks, which break out of the caves adjoining to the Zirch- 
nitzer ſea in time of thunder, in ſuch numbers as to 
cover the lake. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 191, p. 420. 

BirDs, ſinging, are the nightingale, blackbird, flarling, thruſh, 
linnet, lark, throſtle, Canary-bird, bulifinch, goldfinch, & c. 
Sec ſome very curious experiments and obſcrvations on 
the ſinging of birds, Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixiii. part ii. Ne 31. 
Their firſt ſound is called chirp, which is a ſingle ſound 
repeated at ſhort intervals; the next call, which is a repe- 
tition of one and the ſame note; and the third ſound is 
called recording, which a young bird continues to do for 
ten or eleven months, till he is able to execute every part 
of his ſong; and when he is perfect in his leſſon, he is 
ſaid to ing his ſong round. Their notes are no more in- 
nate, than language in man; they all ſing in the ſame 
key. The honourable author, Daines Barrington, has 
there attempted to reduce their comparative merits to a 
ſcale; and to explain how they firſt came to have par- 
ticular notes. See SONG of Birds. 

Bin ps, migratory, the ſame with birds of Pas8AGr, and 
MIGRATION. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixii. Nè 20. 

BiKDs, decoy, thoſe trained up to call and allure others into 
the fowler's nets, ſnares, lime-twigs, or the like, 

BirDs, meſſage, aves internunciæ, thoſe employed to convey 
letters, or other diſpatches, either for the ſake of expe- 
dition or ſafety. See CARRIER-pigeon. 

Bin p, mocking, in Virginia, a bird which imitates the voices 
of men, and the notes of all other birds, by way of diſ- 
guiſe, and thus cludes and eſcapes the fowler. Trev. 

ict. Univ. tom. iv. p. 264. See MocK-bird, 
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BIRD, humming, the American tominerns, denominateg 
the noiſe it makes in flight. It is ſuid to he the 8 ſtorm 
of the whole ſpecies of %. See Guainuy malleſt 
Phil. Tranſ. Ns 200, p. 760. 21 aud 

Binos, anomalous. It is diſputed whether the Pat 
to the bird or quadruped kind. Later naturaliſts iu. 
to the latter, and, notwithitanding its wines > Mcling 
it to be a mouſe. 6% COndemy 

Ihe like qiſſiculty has been raiſed with reſpect to the be, 


nacli, ſolun-gosſe, or macreuſe. Some, notwithit, 


feathers, maintain it to be a fiſh. What ſhall pag. it 
ſay of the pinguin, or penguin, an eaſtern 5d, denomi. 


nated from the ifſand of that name, which wall 
like a man, has no feathers, nor flies, nor aſociat N 
__ ares wit 
other bird; and which ſome will have to participat bot 
of the human, the volatile, and the ſiſny kingdom - 
reality, it is animal bipes and implume, and conſeguer a 
man, on the terms of Plato's definition. oma 
Macer, among the ancients, and W illughby and N 
among the moderns, have written expreſly on bird; Ti. 
laſt author affirms, that the kinds of birds known and 1. 
ſcribed, are about 500. Boyle has given nen 
experiments on birds in vacus. Phil. I ranſ. No 8 
480, &c. x 
Preſcience, or knowledge of futurity, was ſupnoſed, » 
mong the ancients, a natural faculty of birds, vi * 
haps, to their nearer intercourſe with heaven, We 1 
breathing a purer and more celeſtial air than other ey 
mals. Hence it was, that divination by 6ird; obtained 
among the ancient Greeks and Romans, being performed 
by obſerving, and interpreting the flight, Chirping, and 
ſeeding of divers birds. See AUGURyY and Avse:cwy 
Birds, with regard to augury and divination, were of G. 
vers kinds, viz. 
Aves auſpicate, or felices, thoſe which naturally portended 
good: ſuch were the dive, frvan, & c. 
Aves inauſpicatæ, dire, eminoſæ, thoſe which boded ſome 
evil or miſchief : ſuch were the #ite, raven, crow, and cud, 
every where, except at Athens. 
Aamiſſroa, that which excites and encourages the conſultet 
to execute what he has in vicw. 
Arciva or arcula, that which forbad a thing to be done; 
otherwiſe called clivia, clamatoria, and prohubitoria, intra, 
and inhiba. 
Incendiaria, that which gave omen of a fire, or other cu- 
lamity ; or which is ſeen carrying a fire-brand from the 
funeral-pile to a houſe. 
Remora, that which ſtays, or delays an action. 
Siniſtra, that on the left hand, denoted a happy or prol- 
perous omen; and was alſo called /ecunda, priſpern. 
Alita, thoſe which gave omens by their wings and flight, 
Oſcines, thoſe by their ſinging or chirping. 
ulli, by their pecking. 
Prepetes, thoſe which by their flight, or perching, gare 
happy omens. 
Inferæ, or inebræ, thoſe which in like manner gare ill 
omens. 
B1RD, in Falconry, denotes a hawk, or FALCON. 
BirDs, niais, aves nidulariæ, thoſe taken while in the neſt, 
B1R Ds, ramage. arborariæ aves, thoſe only arrived at ſtrength 
ſufficient to fly from branch to branch. 
BIRD, hagard, that which has lived at liberty, and is thence 
more wild and untractable. 
BIRD of the fit, that which having been reclaimed, returns 
to, and perches on the hand, without the help of a lure. 
BikD of lure, that which comes to the lure, and by that 
means to the hand. 
BirD, baſtard, a hawk, for inſtance, bred of 2 hawk anda 
lanier. Or a ſaker, bred of a fſater and a lanier. | 
Bikps, coward, thoſe which only purſue their game for their 
own belly, and which are not to be reduced to juſt ſport 
As ravens, kites, &c. 
Bikps, ferm. Sec PROCELLARIA. 
Bix ps, in Medicine, are chiefly the geaſe, duct, hen, practch, 
and pigeon ; of which the fat, eggs, and dung, are in uſe. 
Sextus Placidus treats at large concerning remedies from 
birds. 
Birds, conſidered as foods, are of a dry warm nature, 1 
feeding chieſly on dry meats, and drinking little. They 
are ſuppoſed to abound much in ſalt and ſulphur; whence 
Kircher accounts for the bright colours of their feather. 
Some have denied the exiſtence of any volatile ſalt in 
birds, Borrichius eſtabliſhes it. J 
The peacock has been called avis medica, or the medi. 
bird, on account of its great eflicacy in divers diſeaſes 
BiRDs, in Huſbandry, are to be guarded againſt as delle, 
tive. Aites and hawks, to chickens , crows and pg 
eg Jays, ſparrows, and other ſmall birds, t fruit 
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inal 


Writers in huſbandry preſcribe divers methods of ſears 
away, or deſtroying noxious d,. Some Ppreve wi r 
from eating the ſeed when firſt ſown, by liming; . 


We have one mocking bird in England, which is the - 
LARK, X 


mixing it with ſoot. Bi8D, 
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ky " avis Indica, See Apvus. 

Bunn gs, the raven, one of the ſouthern conſtella- 
= zee CORVUS. 

_ 1 are figures frequently borne in arms. 

554 are eſteemed a more honourable bearing than fiſhes ; 
— id, ravenous birds, than tame ones. The terms 
, med, cloſe, cr eſled, diſplayed, jeſſea, jowlopped, languid, and 
yt mhered, are applied to birds, which ſee. 

8 of the wiſe, among Chemiſts, is the philoſophical mer- 

m__ and, in general, ſublimations or ſubſtances ſpi- 
lire by the ſeparation of their terreſtrial part. 

125 golden, the hermetic matter partly matured. i 

bia, green, the philoſopher's ſtone, at the time when its 
green colour appears: ; OE 

Bizp-call, a little ſtick cleft at one end, in which is put a 
leaf of ſome plant, wherewith to counterfeit the cryer's 
call of ſeveral birds, and bring them to the net, or 
ſnare, or lime-twig, to be taken. a | 
A laurel leaf fitted on the brrd-call, counterſeits the voice 
of lapwingsz a leek, that of nightingales, & e. 

Bin bs, Cyprian, aves Cyprice, or avicule Opries is a deno- 
mination given to a kind of odorous candles, made of the 
matter of troches, and burnt for the ſake of their fumes, 
called alſo, from their figure, baculi, or flicks. 

Biz of Hermes, avis, or avicula Hermetica. All chemiſts 
ſpeak much of that which flies in the night without 

ings. 
Some will have the avicula Hermetica to be an univerſal 
falt prepared from dew. It alſo denotes red-lead. 

Bip cherry, in Botany. See Prunus. 

Birp's eyes in Botany. See PHEASANT's eye. 

Bizp's fort, Ornithepus, in Botany, a genus of the dia delphia 
decandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : the empalement 
of the flower is permanent, of one leaf, tubulous, and 
indented in five equal ſegments at the brim. The flower 
is of the butterfly kind, the ſtandard heart-ſhaped and 
entire, the wings oval, erect, and almoſt as large as the 
ſtandard; and the keel is ſmall and compreſſed. It has 
ten ſtamina, nine of which are joined, and one ſtanding 
ſeparate, terminated by ſingle ſummits. The germen is 
narrow, ſupporting a briſtly aſcending ſtyle, terminated 
by a punctured ſtigma. e germen becomes a taper in- 
curved pod, having many joints conneCted together, 
which ſeparate when ripe, each containing one oblong 
ſeed. There are five ſpecies. 

Bub, or fowl-mead graſs, a ſpecies of graſs, which has 
been lately cultivated with a particular attention. It is a 
fine, ſweet, ſilky graſs, with a durable verdure; throws 
out a great crop, and produces a large quantity of ſeed. 
One rood of ground yielded a hundred weight of ſeed, 
and a very large load of hay. It is moſt proper for up- 
land meadow ; the ſeed ſhould be left uncovered on the 
ground, 

Bird's net, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome for the daucus, 
or CARROT; by others for OPHRYS. 

Bird's neft, purple. See ORrcnis. 

BinDs-nefts, in Cookery, the neſts of a ſmall Indian ſwallow, 
very delicately taſted, and frequently mixed among ſoops. 
On the ſea-coaſts of China, at certain ſeaſons of the year, 


there are ſeen vaſt numbers of theſe birds; they leave the | 


mland country at their breeding time, and come to build 
in the rocks, and form their neſts out of a ſpumous 
matter, which they find on the ſhore, waſhed thither by 
the waves. They are of a hemiſpheric figure, and of 
the ſize of a goole's egg, and in ſubſtance much reſem- 
ble the ichthyocolla, or iſinglaſs. The Chineſe gather 
their neſts, and ſell them to all parts of the world; they 
diſſolve in broths, &c. and make a kind of jelly, of a 
5 delicious flavour. 
D's er. 
Binh) See CAPSICUM. 


from various materials, for the catching of birds, mice, 
and other vermin. | 

© birdlime, ordinarily uſed among us, is made from 
bolly-bark, boiled ten or twelve hours: when the green 
= is ſeparated from the other, it is covered up a 
ortnight in a moiſt place, then pounded into a tough 
paſte, ſo that no fibres of the wood be left, and waſhed 
m a running ſtream till no motes appear, put up to fer- 
* four or hve days, ſkimmed as often as any thing 
* laid up for uſc.— To uſe it, a third part of 


or an 1 Pa * 0 
the dne thin greaſe, is incorporated with it over 


* affords a juice, even ſuperior to that of the 


— ; and if a oung ſhoot of the common elder be 
and f 11 8h, a ringy juice will draw out in threads, 
i fee. OV the knife like birdlime, or the juice of holly. 
3 ave og in this tree to be lodged, not in the bark, but in 
— juſt within the circle of the wood. The 
cs * — the hyacinths alſo afford a tough and ſtringy 
* the ſame kind, and ſo do the aſphodel, the 
quantity” and the black bryony root, in a ſurpriſing 


Vor. I. Ne 40. 


E, a viſcid ſubſtance, prepared various ways, and 


The birdlime brought from Damaſcus is ſuppoſed to be 
made of ſebeſtens, their kernels ug frequently found 
r 


in it; but this does not endure either froſt or wet. —That 
brought from Spain is of an ill ſmell; that of the Ita- 
lians is made of the berries of miſleto heated, mixed 
with oil, as before; to make it bear the water, they add 
turpentine. —lt is ſaid, the bark of our viburnum, or way- 
faring ſhrub, makes birdlime as good as the beſt. 

Biralime is a ſubſtance very apt to be congealed, and ren- 
dered unſerviceable by Holle; to prevent which, it is 
proper, at the cold ſeaſons, to incorporate ſome petro- 
leum with it, before it is uſed. The method of uüng it 
is to make it hot, and to dip the ends of a bundle of rods 
in it; then to turn them about, and play them together 
till a ſufficient quantity is extended over them all. If 
ſtrings, or cords, are to be limed, they are to be dipped 
into the b:rdlime, while very hot. The cords may be put 
in cold, but the rods ſhould be warmed a little. Straws 
are to be limed, while the matter is very hot; a large bun- 
dle of them ſhould be put in at once, and worked about 
in it, till they are well beſmeared. When thus prepared, 
they ſhould be preſerved in a leather bag, till they are uſed. 
When the twigs, or cords, are to be put in places ſub- 
ject to wet, the common birdlime is apt to have its force 
ſoon taken away. It is neceſſary, therefore, to have re- 
courſe to a particular ſort, which, from its property of 
bearing water unhurt, is called water birdlime;z and is 


> rages thus. 

ake a pound of ſtrong and good birdlime, waſh it tho- 
roughly in ſpring-water, till the hardneſs is entirely 
removed; and then beat it well, that the water may 
be ſeparated from it; then dry it well, and put it 
into an earthen pot; add to it, as much capon's 
greaſe as will make it run. Then add two ſpoonfuls of 
ſtrong vinegar, one ſpoonful of oil, and a ſmall quantity 
of Venice turpentine. Let the whole boil for ſome mi- 
nutes over a moderate fire, ſtirring it all the time. Then 
take it off; and when there is occaſion to uſe it, warm 
it, and cover the ſticks well with it. This is the beſt 
ſort of birdlime for ſnipes, and other birds that love wet 


laces. 
M. Barrera, phyſician at Perpignon, has diſcovered an 
animal birdlime, prepared of the bolls of a ſort of cater- 
pillars, by putrifying them in the earth, ſteeping them 
in water, and then pounding and mixing them with olive 
oil. Fontenel. Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. 1720, p. 12. 

BIREMIS, from bis, double, and remus, aar, in Antiquity, a 
veſſel with one or more rows of oars, ranged, as ſome 
think, in two ſtages over each other; or a veſſel Sy 
two ranks or rows of oars placed over, and aſide of eac 
other. But the particular fabric of theſe veſſels ſeems far 
from being a ſettled point among the learned. 

The Roman biremis is the ſame with what the Greeks 
called £;xeo7a, and ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from tri- 
remis, quadriremis, &c. 

BIRETUM. See BIRR ETV. 

BIROTA, Birotum, from bis and rota, wheel, a kind of ve- 
hicle denominated from the two wheels whereon it 
moved. 

The birota, by the conſtitution of Conſtantin, was drawn 
by three mules, and carried two hundred pound weight; 
by which it was diſtinguiſhed from the rheda, which car- 
ried a thouſand pounds, and was drawn by eight, and in 

Winter by ten mules. 

BIRRETUM, in Vriters of the Middle and Lower Ages, a 
thin black cap, or cover for the head, made of linen fitted 
cloſe to the head, and pointed by a pyramid, anciently 
worn by prieſts, ſoldiers, doctors, &c. Du-Cange. 
The word birretum, ſometimes written birrettum and bi- 
retum, is alſo applied to a cap or coif of a judge, or ſer- 
jeant at law. ] 
The birretum alſo denotes the cap worn by the novices 

- in the Jeſuits order, formerly of a ſquare, now a round 

figure. 
The birret was the ordinary cover of the head in France 
five hundred years ago. It took its denomination from 
birrus or birrum, the coat anciently uſed by eceleſiaſtics; 
with which the cap was then of a piece, and made part - 
of it; ſo that the whole covered, not only the head, but 
the ſhoulders. Afterwards, whew they began to retrench 
the lower part, {till retaining the upper, it was no longer 
called birrus, or birrum, but diminutively brrret, or bir- 
retum. : ; 

BIRRUS, an ancient habit worn by the Chriſtians in 
Aſrica. 

The word is alſo written « * to be formed 

from -wy}þ95y on account of its red colour. 

Some will have the birrus an epiſcopal habit. Others ex- 

tend it to all the clergy. Others, on juſter grounds, 

make it the common coat of all the Chriſtians in that 
uarter. 

BIRTH, the natural excluſion of a perfect FOETUs from 
the womb by the vagina. See DELIVERY, &c. 


| 6 C Bi&TH, 
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Barn, on immature, is called an ABORTION, 
BirTH, ſeven months, r ſeptimeſtris, that which hap- 
ns on the hundred and eighth, or hundred and eighty- 
fecond day after impregnation. * 
This phyſicians allow may not only be a living, but a 
vital birth; though it does not often prove long-lived. 
And the civil laws all own it as legitimate. 
Hippocrates has written expreſly on the ſeven months 
birth, Hep, &rTepunre, in two books, the firſt of which, 
as now extant, is held ſpurious. The ſecond is com- 
mented on by Galen, He- erTeueror Bpeguy. 
A child born in the ſeventh month oftner lives than a 
child born in the eighth ; perhaps becauſe the premature 
birth in the firſt caſe is owing to the ſtrength of the child, 
and in the ſecond to the weakneſs of the mother. 
Bix TH, eight months, partus oftimeſtris, ſeldom if ever pro- 
duces a living, or lively child. An eight month's birth 
is always weak and ſickly, and ſcarce ever ſurvives the 
fortieth day. 
BirTHs, præternatural, are thoſe made by the way of the 
anus, navel, &c. 
For the number of births, ſee MARRIAGE : under which 
the proportions of births to marriages, of hirths to burials, 
and of male-births to females, is computed. 
Bik ru, after. See AFTER-birth. 
BR TH, or BIR THIN, among Samen, denotes the due 
diſtance obſerved between ſhips lying at an anchor, or 
under ſail.—A convenient place a-board for a meſs to 
ut their cheſts, ſleep, &c. is alſo called a birth. — There 
is uſually one of theſe in ſhips of war between every two 
uns.—And a proper place to moor a ſhip in is called 
by the ſame name, as is alſo the ſtation in which a ſhip 
rides at anchor. 
Bix Tu, expoſition of, among the Ancients, was where a new- 
born infant was expoſed or caſt away, and left to the 
mercy of the firſt-comer, who might either take and 
bring it up, or ſuffer it to periſh. See ExposinG of 
children. 
Ger. Nodt has a treatiſe expreſs on the ſubject. Julius 
Paulus, five de partu expoſitione & nece apud veteres 
Lugd. Bat. 1710, 4to. ; : 
BirTH, ſuppoſition of, partus ſuppoſitio, in the Civil Law, is 
a crime, for which accuſation may be intented by thoſe 
who have intereſt therein, and is puniſhed with death, 
like the crimen falſi, or forgery. 
Bin rh, ſuppreſſion of, partus ſuppreſſio, is the crime of a 
woman, who endeavours, by medicines, to deſtroy or 
hinder the birth of a child ; or, after its being born, hides, 
expoſes, or even ſtrangles it. 
Bix TH-day, the anniverſary return of the day whereon a 
erſon was born. 
This anſwers to what the ancients called erer, ge- 
nethlion, natalis dies, natalitius dies, natalitia, and, in the 
middle age, genetalius. 
The ancients made much of their religion to conſiſt in the 
celebration of birth-days, and took omens from thence of 
the felicity of the coming year. We meet with birth. day. 
of the 4 emperors, great men, poets, and even private 
perſons. What is more, the birth-days of cities, as Rome 
and Conſtantinople, were celebrated with great pomp by 
the inhabitants. Virgil's birth-day was held very ſtrictly 
by the wits and poets who ſucceeded him. Pliny affures 
us, that Silius kept it with more ſolemnity than he did 
his own. Epiſt. lib. iii. Ep. 7. 
The manner of celebrating birth-days was by a ſplendid 
dreſs; wearing a ſort of rings peculiar to that day; of- 
fering ſacrifices, the men to their Genius, of wine, frank- 
incenſe ; the women to Juno; giving ſuppers, and treat- 
ing their friends and clients; who, in return, made them 
preſents, wrote and ſung their panegyrics, and offered 
vows and good wiſhes for the frequent happy returns of 
the ſame day. 
The birth-days of emperors were alfo celebrated with 
public ſports, feaſts, vows, and medals, ftruck on the 
occaſion. 
But the ancients, it is to be obſerved, had other ſorts of 
birth-days beſides the days on which they were born. The 
day of their adoption was always reputed as a birth-day, 
and celebrated accordingly. 
The emperor Adrian, we are told, obſerved three birth- 
days; viz. the day of his nativity, of his adoption, and 
his mes, Fabr. Bibl. Græc. tom. xii. lib. vi. 
cap. 6. 
In thoſe times it was held, that men were not born only 
on thoſe days when they firſt came into the world, but 
on thoſe alſo when they arrived at the chief honours and 
command in the commonwealth, e. gr. the conſulate. 
Hence that of Cicero in his oration Ad Quirites, after his 
return from exile : A parentibus id quod neceſſe erat, parvus 
ſum procreatus, a vobis natus ſum conſularis. 
Beſides, thoſe who returned from baniſhment, were 
alſo conſidered as being born again, renati, and ever af- 


BIS 


Cicero to Atticus : Diemque natalem reditus N 

tuis ædibus ameniſſimis — tecum, & cum — e a i 

Cenſorinus has a treatiſe de die natali, addreſſed 

Cerellius, as rk compliment on his birth-day. to Q, 

BIRTH-Aays of the ſaints and martyrs, natale 

* the 45 3 their deaths. N 'andtorun, te. 
n reality, natalis among the ancients was 

— , but extended to all fealt-days, "ellaines 
ence it is we meet with natalis ſolis, natalis coll. 

eccleſiæ, natalis reliquiarum, &c. nn ali nota 

Bix TH ¹, the ſame with original six. 

Bix TH- wort, in Botany, the Engliſh name of the 
ARISTOLOCHIA, a genus of the gynandria die he 

Its characters are theſe : the flower is of one leaf 2 

is unequal ; the baſe is ſwelling and globular. yy _ 

terward extended in a cylindrical tube, which f * 

- ap at the brim, where the lower part is ſtretched X 

like a tongue. The oblong angular germen fits u 3 

the flower, which afterwards turns to a large wr 

veſſel, differing in form, which opens in fx cel : 
filled with ſeeds, for the moſt part compreſſed, Tb 
are nine ſpecies, one of which is the ſnake-root which 
is greatly uſed in medicine; theſe roots are brought dig 
from Virginia and Carolina. There are ſome of theſe 

* preſerved in the gardens of thoſe who are x 

ut as they are ſometimes killed by froſt in winter, & 

they are not very common in the Engliſh gardens, * 

BIS, in Botany, a name green by ſome old writers to the 
NAPELLUS, or monks-hood; and by others to the Cle 

cura, or hemlock. 

There is, however, another ſenſe of the word, very dif. 

ferent from both theſe, in which it is uſed to Expreſs an 

eſculent plant. The phraſe bis al nil is frequent amon 

the Arabian writers; and as al nil ſignifies only of the 
river Nile, the whole name ſhould ſecm to expreſs the 
character of ſome poiſonous plant growing in the Nile. 

This, however, is by no means the ſenſe in which it is 

received; for we are told, that bis al nil ſignifies a bul- 

bous root of a ſweet taſte, growing on the mountains 
about Damaſcus, and in other parts of Syria, and eaten 
in the ſpring by the people of the adjacent country, 

Bis-annual, a name given by botaniſts to thoſe plants, which 
ordinarily do not flower till the ſecond year. 

BISA, or B1za, a coin in Pegu, current there for half 2 
ducat. The denomination is alſo given to a kind of 
weight uſed in the ſame country, equivalent to two Ve- 
netian pounds five ounces, or to three pounds nine ounces 
of the ſmaller weight of that city. 

BISACUTA, in Midale Age Writers, an ax with two edges, 
or which cuts either way; or a miſſive weapon, pointed 
at both ends, 

Walſingham repreſents the ſecuris biſacuta as peculiar to 
the Scottiſh nation. See BaTTLE-ex. 

BISANT. See BESANTr. 

BISARCA, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 
herb TARRAGON. 

BISBZEA, a feaſt celebrated by the Meſſapii, after the 
pruning of their vines, to obtain of the gods that they 
might grow again the better. 

The word is formed from B;oCy, uſed by ſome for a vine. 

BISCAIAN language denotes the Cantabrian, or ancient 
language of Spain, being a branch of the Celtic, which 
firſt gave way to the Romanſe. 

BISCIA, in Zoology, a name by which ſome have called the 
ACUS, or, as we call it in Engliſh, the tobacco-pipe fiſh, 
the needle-fiſh, or cramped 6k 

BISCUIT. See BiskEr. 

BISCUTELLA, in Botany. See MusTARD. 

BISECTION. See BrssECT1ON. 

BISELLIARIH, or BisgLLIARI, in Antiquity, thoſe who en- 
joyed the honour or privilege of the BISELLIUM. 

The word occurs in ancient inſcription, Cx. PLAETOR10 
Viviko AUGUSTAL1 BiSELLIARIO. Gruter, Inſct. p. 


1099. 
The Bongr biſellii appears to have been much the fame 
with what in France is called droit de fauteuil; and the 
b:iſelliari thoſe who, in public aſſemblies, enjoy this diſ- 
tinction of the fauteuil, while other perſons are oblig 
to ſtand, or ſit on benches, ſtools, or ordinary chars. 
Scaliger, in his index to Gruter, miſtook the il 
for artificers who made theſe ſeats. wy 
BISELLIUM, from bis and ſella, a chair, in Autiguih, ® 
kind of ſeat or chair, larger and richer than ordinary, 
big enough to hold two perſons, wherein to fit in court 
theatres, and other public aſſemblies. a 
BISERRULA, in Botany, a genus of the diadehbia dia 
dria claſs. We have no Engliſh name for this plant- 
characters are theſe : the flower is papilionaceous, 
ing a large roundiſh ſtandard, whoſe edges are rellex 
T he wings are oblong, and the keel is of the fame len 


with the wings. It hath ten ſtamina, nine of which of 


curious 3 


ale 


ter called the day of their return their birth-day, Thus 
4 | | 


joined, and the other fingle; in the centre 1s ſituat 
oblong compreſſed germen, which afterward bony 
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| indented on both edges like the ſaw 
fat, narronl E. having two cells filled with kidney- 


Sicily, Spain, and the ſouth of France. 
Sk ＋ from bis and ſeta, öriſtle, in Natural Hiſtory, a 
4 uſed to expreſs a genus of flies of the claſs of the 
eau, diſtinguiſhed from the others by their 
1 ing two hairs or briſtles growing out at the tail. 
T — are many ſpecies of this genus, and they are uſu- 


OTHRIX. 
oy, « prelate, or 2 conſecrated for the ſpiritual 
vernment and direction of a dioceſe. 
Fe word comes from the Saxon biſchop, and that from 
the Greek +715K0T05, an overſeer, or inſpector; which was 
a title the Athenians gave to thoſe whom they ſent into 
the provinces ſubject to them, to ſee whether every thing 
were kept in order; and the Romans gave the ſame title 
to thoſe who were inſpectors and viſitors of the bread 
and proviſion. It appears from a letter of Cicero, that 
he himſelf had a biſhopric ; being epr/copus Ore & Cam- 


15555 differs from an archbiſhop in this, that an arch- 
biſhop with biſhops conſecrate a bi/bop, as a biſhop with 
ptieſts ordain a prieſt; that the archbiſhop viſits a province, 
as the biſhop a dioceſe ; that the archbiſhop convocates a 
provincial ſynod, as the b1/hop a dioceſan one; and that the 
archbiſhop has canonical authority over all the bps of 
his province, as the 5;/bop over the prieſts in his dioceſe. 
It is a long time that b1/hops have been diſtinguiſhed from 
mere prieſts or preſbytets; but whether that diſtinction 
be of divine or human right, whether it was ſettled in 
the apoſtolical age, or introduced fince, is much contro- 
yerted. On the one ſide ſtands the New Teſtament, 
wherein it is certain the names biſbop and prieſt are uſed 
indifferently : on the other fide are tradition, the fathers, 
and the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions. 
There appear no footſteps of any inſtitution of biſhops, 
diſtinct from prieſts, in the Scriptures ; neither do the 
oppoſers thereof pretend to ſhew any mark of any other 
form of church-government therein : ſo that it may ſeem 
probable, the apoſtles did not ſettle any thing of this 
kind at all; but either left the ſpiritual ceconomy in the 
hands of the preſbyters, or of thoſe together with the 
cople. 
— new occaſions requiring new meaſures, in 
a little time the functions of the prieſt hood were divided, 
and the prieſts diſtinguiſhed into degrees; the political 
part of religion being aſſigned principally to b1/hops, and 
the evangelical to the prieſts, &c. Or rather, as ſome 
will have it, the functions of teaching and preaching 
were reſerved to the biſhop, and that of ordination ſuper- 
added; which was their principal diſtinction, and the 
mark of their ſovereignty in their dioceſe. 
By the ancient diſcipline, biſhops were to be married once, 
and not to put away their wives on pretence of religion ; 
but a ſecond marriage was a diſqualification for this or- | 
der. If they lived chaſte, they were ranked as con- 
feſſors. 
Some biſhops, in the middle age, on account of their re- 
galia, or * were obliged to a military ſervice 
called boſtis, by which they were to lead their vaſlals into 
the field, and attend the king in his military expeditions. 
is Charlemagne excuſed, and even forbid : but the 
Prohibition was little regarded; fince we find the thing 
often practiſed afterwards. Du-Cange. 
The election of biſhops was anciently placed in the clergy, 


= the people of the pariſh, province, or dioceſe ; but 
—— princes and magiſtrates, patriarchs and popes, 
rped t 


e power. The election was to be within three 
meas after the vacancy of the ſee; and the perſon to 
th 2 out of the clergy of that church. Formerly 
8 ſhop claimed a ſhare in the election of an archbi- 
** but this was ſet aſide by the popes. 

8 -ngland, during the Saxon times, all eccleſiaſtical 
panes were conferred by the king in parliament. At 


length, however, after ſeveral conteſts, eſpecially be- 


_= archbiſhop Anſelm and Henry I. in conſequence 
vt à grant of kin [ 


. g John, recognized in Magna Charta, 
wr bliſhed by at. 25 Edw. II. ſtat. 6.58 3. biſhops 
A. ok by the chapters of monks or canons, ſome 
diſpoſ ot which ſtill remains in the preſent method of 
ea, 20 Gl bilhopricks, But by ſtat. 25 Hen. VIII. 
9 the right of nomination was reſtored to the 
my, at leaſt three biſhops are required in the ce- 
ngle * couſecrating a biſhop ; but, in ſome caſes, a 
_ Fry might ſuffice. The Engliſh ſucceſſion of pro- 
a ſtands on this laſt ground. 
84nd, the king being certified of the death of a 
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biſhop by the dean and chapter, and his leave reijueſted 
to elect another, the conge 4 elire is ſent to them, with 
a letter miſſive, nominating the perſon whom he would 
have choſen. The election is to be within twelve days 
after the receipt of it, otherwiſe the king by letters pa- 
tent appoints whom he pleaſes; and the chapter, in caſe 
of refuſing the perſon named by the king, incurs a pros 
munire,—Aſter election, and its being accepted of by the 
biſhop, the king grants a mandate under the great ſeal for 
confirmation ; which the archbiſhop conſigns to his vi- 
car-general; conſiſting moſtly in a ſolemn citation of 
ſuch as have any objections to the biſhop cleft, a decla- 
ration of their contumacy in not appearing, and an ad- 
miniſtration of the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, 
of ſimony, and canonical obedience. Sentence being 
read by the as poor the b1/bop is inſtalled in the 
province of Canterbury by the arch- deacon; the fact is 
recorded by a public notary ; and the biſhop is inveſted 
with full powers to exerciſe all ſpiritual juriſdictions, 
though ha cannot ſue for his temporalities till after con- 
ſecration.— Then follows the conſectation by the arch- 
biſhop, or ſome other biſhop appointed by lawful com- 
miſſions, and two aſſiſtant biſhops : the ceremony of 
which is much the ſame as in the Romiſh chucch, ſave 
that, having put on the epiſcopal robes, the archbiſhop 
and biſhops lay their hands on the new prelate's head, and 
conſecrate him with a certain form of words. 
The proceſs of the tranſlation of a biſhop to another bi- 
ſhopric only differs in this, that there is no conſecration. 
The age of a biſhop is to be at leaſt thirty years; and, by 
the ancient diſcipline, none were to be choſen but thoſe 
who had paſſed through all the inferior orders; but, in 
ſome caſes of neceſlity, this was diſpenſed with, and 
deacons, nay laymen, were raiſed per ſaltum to the cpiſ- 
copal dignity. 
The ſorm of conſecrating a biſhop is different in different 
churches.—In the Greek church, the biſhop elect, being 
by the aſſiſtant hib preſented for conſecration, and the 
inſtrument of election put in his hand; after ſeveral 
prayers, (the firſt called diaconicum) demanding con- 
ſecration, makes profeſſion of his faith; after which 
he receives a benediction. He is then interrogated as 
to the belict of the Trinity; to which he — by 
a long profeſſion of faith, and receives a ſecond bene- 
diction. Laſtly, he is aſked what he thinks of the 
incarnation ; to which he anſwers in a third profeſſim of 
faith; which is followed by a third benediCtion : after 
which the conſecrator gives him the paſtoral ſtaff : then 
he is led up to the altarz where, after certain prayers, 
and three croſſes on his head, he receives the pallium, if 
he be an archbiſhop or patriarch z he then receives the 
kiſs of peace, of his conſecrater and two aſſiſtants; and, 
ſitting down, reads, prays, and gives the communion to 
his conſecrator and others. 
In the Romiſh church, the b:/hp elect being preſented by 
the elder aſſiſtant to the conſecrator, takes the oath : he 
is then examined as to his faith; and, after ſeveral 
rayers, the New Teſtament is drawn over his head, and 
C receives the chriſm or unction on his head. The paſ- 
toral ſtaff, ring, and Goſpel, are then given him; and, 
after communion, the mitre is put on his head: each ce- 
remony being accompanied with proper prayers, &c. the 
conſecration ends with 'Te Deum. ; 
Theſe laſt mentioned ceremonies are laid aſide in the 
conſecration of Engliſh Bib. Nevertheleſs, the book 
of conſecration, ſet forth in the time of Edward VI. 
and confirmed by act of parliament, in which ſome of 
them are enjoined, is declared to be the ſtandard for this 
purpoſe by the thirty-ſixth article. 
The function of a %% in England may be conſidered 
as two-fold ; viz. what belongs to his order, and what 
belongs to his juri/diftion.—To the epiſcopal order belong 
the ceremonies of dedication, confirmation, and ordina- 
tion; to the epiſcopal juriſdiction, by the ſtatute-law, be- 
long the licenſing of | ar hangs chirurgeons, and ſchool- 
maſters, the uniting ſmall pariſhes (though this laſt pri- 
vilege is now peculiar to the biſhop of Norwich), aſſiſting 
the civil magiſtrate in the execution of ſtatutes dc. 
to eccleſiaſtical matters, and compelling the payment o 
tenths and ſubſidies due from the clergy. 
By the common law, the bi/hop is to certify the judges, 
touching legitimate and illegitimate births and marriages z 
and by that and the eccleſiaſtical law, he is to take care 
of the probate of wills, and granting adminiſtrations z 
to collate to benefices, grant inſtitutions on the preſenta- 
tion of other patrons, command induction, order the 
collecting and preſerving the profits of vacant benefices 
for the uſe of the ſucceſſors, defend the liberties of the 
church, and viſit his dioceſe once in three years. To 
the b1/hop alſo belong ſuſpenſion, deprivation, depoſition, 
degradation, and EXCOMMUNICATION. 
The biſhops of England are all barons. Barons in a two- 
fold manner; viz. feudal, in regard of lands and baro- 
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nies annexed to their biſhopricks ; and by wrt, as being 
ſummoned by writ to parliament. —They have the 7 
cedence of all other barons, and fit in the upper houſe as 
baron. They are twenty-four in number, beſides two 
archbiſhops. 

With reſpect to the order of precedency among one an- 
other, the archbiſhop of Canterbury takes the lead ; then 
the archbiſhop of York ; next to him the biſhop of Lon- 
don, of 1 and Wincheſter. The other biſhops 
follow according to the ſeniority of their conſecration 
excepting only, that a —== being a privy-counſellor, 
takes place after the hg of Durham. 

Biſhops have two ſpecial privileges next to regal; the firſt, 
that in their courts they fit, and paſs ſentence, of them- 
ſelves, and by their own authority: the bi/hops courts be- 
ing not like other courts ; but writs are ſent out in their 
own name, 155 the biſbap, not in the king's name, as is 
done in the king's coürts.— The ſecond, that, like the 
king, they can depute their authority to another, as their 
ſullragan, chancellor, commiſſary, &c. 

They have alſo this advantage over lay-lords, that, in 
whatever Chriſtian country they are, their epiſcopal de- 
gree and dignity are acknowledged; and they may, gua- 
tenus biſhops, ordain, &c. 

They have ſeveral immunities, as from arreſts, outlaw- 
ries, diſtreſs, &c. liberty to hunt in the king's foreſts, 
&c. to have certain tuns of wine duty-free, &c. Their 
perſons may not be ſeized, as lay-peers may, upon con- 
tempt, but their temporalities alone. 'They — qualify 
as many chaplains as a duke, viz. fix. But, as they have 
no right to be tried themſclves in the court of the lord- 
high ſteward, as peers, they ought not to be judges 
there. 

By law, the crime of ep:/copicide, which a clergyman com- 
mits by killing his % p, is petty-treaſon. 

In Denmark, there are fix ſuperintendents, who take it 
very kindly to be called b;/ops, and my lords. — They have 
no temporalities ; keep no eccleſiaſtical courts; have no 
cathedrals, or prebends, &c. but are only primi inter pa- 
res, having the rank above the inferior clergy of the 
province, and inſpection over their doctrine and man- 
ners. They are allowed two or three pariſhes each. 
Their habit is common with that of the other miniſ- 
ters. 

In Sweden are an archbiſhop, and ten biſhops, with ſeven 
or eight ſuperintendents under them. —They have alſo 
ecclefaſtical courts, &c 

BisHoP-abbot, epiſcopus-abbas, was an abbot inveſted with 
the epiſcopal order; of which we meet with ſeveral in 
the richer and more conſiderable monaſteries. 

Bis nor, cardinal, a biſhop in chief, or in capite. 

St. Gregory ſometimes uſes the term for a proper bi/hep. 
Anciently there were alſo ſhops, who, by a peculiar pri- 
vilege from the holy ſee, were ranked, and had a ſeat 
among the cardinals. 

Bis Hor, cathedral, was alſo a title given to the 
by way of diſtinction from the chorepiſcopi 

BisHoPs, vague, thoſe without any dioceſe, ſometimes at- 

tendant in camps, or in foreign countries, for the con- 
verſion of infidels. 
The like vague biſhops were ſometimes alſo granted by 
popes to monaſteries, exempt from the juriſdiction of 
the dioceſan, where they performed all the epiſcopal 
functions. Du-Cange. 

BisHoP in partibus infidelium, he who is dignified with the 
title of a biſhopric, whoſe diſtrict or dioceſe is in the 

ſſeſſion of infidels or heretics. 

y the canon law, a biſhop in partibus is qualified hereby 
to be a COADJUToOR of another bp. 
The denomination took its riſe from the expulſion of the 
bi Ap, and clergy, out of the Holy Land by the Saracens ; 
when flying into Italy for ſhelter, coadjutories were given 
them for their ſubſiſtence. 

Bis Hor, acephalous, he who is immediately ſubject to the 
papal ſee, without any metropolitan over him. 

BisHoP-elef is he who has the king's nomination, with the 
ſanction of the chapter; but without conſecration. 

BisHoP-deſigned, epiſcopus deſignatus, denoted a COADJUTOR 
of a biſhep, who, in virtue of his office, is to ſucceed at 
the incumbent's death. | 

Bishops, ſuffragan, are coadjutors or aſſiſtants of dioceſan 
biſhops, authorized by commiſſion from him. 

BisHOPS, exempt, thoſe freed from the juriſdiction of the 
eee and immediately ſubject to the ſee of Rome 

one. 

Bisnor of the palace, epiſcopus pallatii, was probably the ſame 
with biſhop of the king's chapel, a — in he court of 
Bohemia. Du-Cange. 

It was alſo a title given thoſe biſhops, who, by licence of 
the pope, dwelt in palaces of kings, to be in readineſs 
for ſpiritual ſervice and counſel in church-matters. 

BisHoOP of the prime ſee, denoted a PRIMATE, otherwiſe de- 
nominated a ſenior biſhop. 

I 


proper b:ſbops, 


| BisHoPs, cemmendatory, or biſhops in cou 
cardinals not of hs order af or ——_ 
who yet hold biſhoprics in commendam. 

The appellation had its origin during the ref 
papal fee at Avignon, when ſcarce any carding}. 8 
or deacon, was created, who held not one wa, mw 

5 or more b:/hoprics in NN Du-Cange. , three, 

ISHOP, wniverſal, or catholic, is a title piy f 
arch of yer a Hy nn n 

Bisnor of the catholic or univerſal church, 
aſſumed by the popes. 

BisHoP of biſhops, was a title anciently given t 
of ſome of the greater and more honoure 
ruſalem and Rome. 

The firſt who had the title was 
Some will have the appellatio 
all b:i/hops. 

Bisnoes, in the Lutheran Church, are thoſe more uſuall 
eee / 

he Calviniſts allow of no other b:/:þs beſi 
ters; but the Lutherans make be dino es Pry 
a ſuperiority or pre-eminence over the reſt to their e 
ſuperintendents, or over ſeers. 7 

Bisnoe is alſo a quality ſometimes attributed to ſecular 
princes, in reſpect of their SUPREMACY or juriſdiction 
in matters belonging to religion. 

In this ſenſe it is that the emperor Conſtantine, in aletter 
to the biſhops in his dominions, calls himſelf common Ji. 
ſhop, as being, in ſome reſpects, general bihp of the 

a whole Ake 3 world. 

Is Hor of the eus, the head of that people in En 

= themſelves, to whom kc Fbenttted gland, 

judged, and governed according to their law. Prideauy's 

Connect. part ii. lib. v. p. i 

This officer, which fabGſted under our Norman kings, 
and was licenſed by them, anſwered to the &cymarc. 

TARCHS in Babylon, and the ALABARCHs in Egypt, 

Bis Hors at cheſs, a kind of pieces, the third in rank, be- 
low queens, but above knights, diſtinguiſhed by their 
cloven heads. 

In Latin writers of the middle age, the % p is called al. 
— and by the French ie fou, the fool or madman, See 
uss. 

Bis nor, in Zoology, a little ſpotted beetle, commonly called 
the lady-cow, or lady-bird. 

Bis hops, regionary, See REGIONARY. 

BisHoP's Court. See CouRT. 

BisHoP's ſee, or ſeat, originally denoted the throne or chair 
in the church where the 4i/b2p ſat. 
This was alſo denominated Apsis. 

BrisHoe's fee alſo denotes the city or place where the reſi- 
dence of the b:/hop is fixed. 

Every biſhop's ſee was anciently called fedes apiſbaliu; 
though the appellation has ſince been reſtrained to the 
ſee of Rome. 

Anciently biſhops ſeem to have had a right in England to 
ſit as judges in the hundred and county-courts. In at- 
ter-times, they were forbid to fit in ſecular courts, and 
had ſeparate courts erected for them; which proved an 
occaſion of much diſpute between the two juriſdictions. 
No church-tenant might be ſued in any court but the 
biſhep's. There are alſo traces of a ſeparate court of the 
biſhops much earlier, among our Saxon anceſtors, in the 
eighth century. 

The regard borne to the character of b;/bops, made them 
the common arbitrators even of ſecular cauſes: they bad 
the cognizance of all cauſes concerning lands in frart- 
almoign; and for eccleſiaſtics, were judges even in capi 
tal cauſes, 

BrsHoP's weed, Ammi, in Botany, a genus belonging to the 
pentandria digynia claſs of Linnæus. Its characters ate 
theſe : it is an umbelliferous plant, with difform flowers 
each having five heart-ſhaped petals ; they have five fer- 
der ſtamina, and two reflexed ſtyles, crowned with ob- 
tuſe ſtigmas; the germen becomes a ſmall, round, ſtri- 
ated fruit, compoſed of two ſeeds. There are dug 
ſpecies. 5 

Bis Hor, in Ornitholagy, is a name given to an ene. 
ſinging bird in Louiſiana. His ſong continues for the 
ſpace of a miſerere, in all which time he does not app*® 
to breathe ; he is then ſilent twice as long beſote he be- 
news it; ſo that the alternative of ſong and reſt cont 
nues two hours. : , 

BISHOPING, in Horſemanſbip, a term denoting the 7 
uſed by jockeys for making old horſes appear Young. 94 

BISHOPRIC, the juriſdiction of a 6:/þvp - or the dull 
within which it is compriſed ; called alſo dieſe, . 
There are 24 biſhoprics, and two archbiſhoprics, in 10 
land and Wales. — To the old ones, ſubliſting below 
times of the Reformation, Henry VIII. by letters pa a 
added five more biſhoprics z viz. thoſe of Cheſter, & 
ceſter, Peterborough, Briſtol, and Oxford, ſtat. 3+ 
35 H. VIII. cap. 17. ls 
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er prelates, 
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a title ſometimes 


o the prelates 
d ſees, as Je- 


James biſhop of Jeruſalem, 
n to have been common to 
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In Ireland, 
hiſhoprics 5 


in Scotland none. 
© BisQuB, in Ce, a rich ſort of broth or ſoop, 
BIR, Of pigeons, chickens, force-meat, mutton-gravy, 
a 
gar” other ingredients. 


is French, ſormed, as ſome think, from bij- 
1 the biſque, conſiſting of a diverſity of 
(1 5 


- wredients, needs ſeveral repeated coctions to bring it to 
ingredis 

7 — 1 alfo a demi-biſque, made at a low expence, in which 
. the ingredients are uſed; and a % ue of fiſh, 
2 of carps, minced with their roes and lobſters. 

mi 


BISKET, or Bis aur, uſually denotes a delicate kind of 
, 


bread prepared by the confectioners, of fine flour, eggs, 
J and roſe of orange-water; or of flour, eggs, and 
— with aniſc-ſeeds and citron-peel ; baked in the oven 
20 25 aper moulds. 
ot ponds from the Latin bis, twice; and the French 
uit, coftus, q. d. baked. ; 3 
We find divers ſorts of ſuch biſtets; as, ſeed-hiſtet, fruit- 
biſket, long-biſket, round-b:ſket, Naples-b1ſeet, ſpunge-v1/ 
re” Bo is a ſort of bread much dried, by paſſing the 
oven twice, to make it keep for the ſervice of the ſea. — 
For long voyages they bake it four times, and prepare it 
6x months before the embarkation. It will hold good a 
r. 
1 1 ſea-Hiſtets from inſects, Dr. Hales adviſes to 
make the fumes of burning brimſtone paſs through the 
caſks full of bread. ; 
Biſket may be likewiſe preſerved a long time, by keeping 
it in caſks well calked, and lined with tin. 
The ancients had their Het prepared after the like man- 
ner, and ſor the like uſe as the moderns The Grecks 
called it «proy J , . d. bread put twice to the fire. 
The Romans gave it the name of pants nauticus, Or c. 
Pliny denominates it vetus aut nauticus pans aſus atgue 
iterum coftus, By which it appears, that, after the firſt 
baking, they ground or pounded it down again for a ſe- 
cond. In ſome middle-age writers, it is called paximas, 
aximus, and pants paxrmatus. 
as thy 3 we alſo meet with a kind of land- 
biſtet for the camp-ſervice, called bucce/latum, ſometimes 
expeditionalis annona, which was baked much, both to 
make it lighter for carriage, and leſs liable to corrupt, 
the coction being continued till the bread was reduced 
one fourth of its former weight. 

BISLINGUA, deuble- tongue, a name uſed by many authors 
for the narrow-leaved Ruscus, or BUTCHERS-BROOM 
called by many others the Alexandrian bay, or laurus 
Alexandria, 

BISMILL AH, in the Mahometan Cuſtoms, a ſolemn form, 
viz. in the name of the miſi merafu! God, conſtantly placed 
at the beginning of their books and writings in general, 
as a peculiar mark, or diſtinguiſhed charaQeriſtic, of 
their religion, it being counted an impiety to omit it. 
The Jews, ſor the ſame purpoſe, make ute of the form, 
in the name f the Lord, or, in the name of the great Cad. 
dale. 


BisMiLLAH is alſo uſed among the Arabs, as a word of in- 
vitation to cat. | 
An Arab prince will frequently ſit down to eat in the 
ſtreet before his own door, and call all that paſs, even 
beggars, by this word, who do not fail to come and fit 
down to eat with him; for the Arabs are great levellers, 
and ſet every body upon a footing with themſelves. Po- 
cceke's Egypt, &c. p- 483. 

BISMUTH, a mineral body, of the ſemimetallic kind; by 
many ſuppoſed to be compoſed of the firſt matter of tin, 
while yet imperfect. It is found uſually in tin-mines, 
lometimes alſo in filver-mines. 

Its weight and colour diſcover it to be of a mercurial or 
metallic nature. In common menſtruums, it undergoes 
much the fame alterations, and aſſumes much the ſame 
forms as lead, Quiney ſays, there is always ſome filver 

In it. 

Its ſubſtance is hard, ponderous, and brittle, of a large 

gran, gloſſy, white, and ſhining.—lt is alſo called TIix- 

24%, becauſe, when broken, it thews a vaſt number of 

ittle poliſhed Anu like glaſs: it is alſo called MARCA- 

Ark, by way of excellence, becauſe ſurpaſſing all other 

marcalites or ſemimetals in whiteneſs and beauty. 

t appears to be compoſed of cubes, formed by the ap- 
plication of plates upon each other. Its colour is leſs 

White than that of the regulus of antimony, and has a 

reddi tinge, eſpecially when expoſed to the air. It is 

the heavieſt of the ſemimetals, and loſes in water about 

17 part of its weight. Like the other ſemimetals 

ne  <mb-volatile ; when expoſed to the fire, flowers 

_ ws it, it is calcined, and converted into a litharge 

Kals nearly as lead is, and, like it, may be employed 


* purification of gold and ſilver by cuppellation. 


uy combines 
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there are eightecn biſhaprict, and four arch- 


with ſulphur, and amalgamates with | 


BIS 


mercury, and unites with all metallic matters, 
„ NN to Mr. Gellert, zinc, and arſenic; their 
atunities with it are, according to him, in the followin 
order. Iron, copper, tin, lead, filver, and gold; B½ 
muth, like iron, is ſaid to occupy, when fuſed, a leſs 
ſpace than when folid ; it is fuſible with a heat of o 
degrees of Fahrenhei''s thermometer ; it greatly increaſes 
the fuſibility of ſome other metals; a ſmall portion of it 
increaſes the brightneſs, hardneſs, and ſonorouſneſs of 
tin, for making pewter, with which it is chiefly uſed; 
as it is alſo for ſoſdering ſome metals, and for making 
printer's types; for ſoils for mirrors; for anatomical in. 
jections ; for imitating ſilvering upon wood; and for ren- 
dering ſome metals fitter for being caſt into moulds, 
Bijmuth is ſometimes found native, but that very rarely. 
Its moſt uſual appearance is in the ſtate of ore, into 
which it is reduced by its particles being penetrated by, 
and intimately mixed with, a ſulphur, and with a large 
quantity of arſenic, and with an earthy matter, which 
yields a blue colour, equal to the zaffer, or ſmalt pro- 
duced from cobalt. 

In the fuſion of this ore, the ſulphur and arſenic evapo- 
rate over the fire; and the reguline matter, being freed 
from its impriſoned ſtate, runs off from the earthy ſub- 
ſtance. which being left fixed behind, may, with the ad- 
dition of flints, and a fixed alkali, be run into a fine 
blue, glafſy matter, no way differing from the ſmalt cf 
cobalt. 

Native biſmuth is found in ſmall compact maſſes, of a pale 
lead colour on the outſide, and when broken, of a tine, 
glittering, ſilvery white, and compoſed of a multitude of 
toliaceous flakes or plates, laid evenly over one another, 
and diſpoſed in ſeveral ir;egular directions in the maſs. 
It is ſubject to fewer variations in its ore than moſt other 
minerals; but it is ſometimes turned yellow by too great 
a p:oportion of ſulphur, and ſometimes is very deeply 
tinged with the matter of the common marcaſites, and, 
in this condition is often miſtaken for mere marcaſite, to 
the no ſmall loſs of the proprietor of the mine. 

It is very common in Germany and England. The tin- 
mines in Cornwall afford great quantities of it; but it is 
not much known there. 

Mr. Boyle mentions a medicine prepared from biſmuth by 
calcination, and the addition of ſpirit of vinegar and 
cremer tartart, which has been extolled in the dropſy. He 
alſo mentions a preparation of it with common ſubli- 
mate into a white powder, a few grains of which purge 
gently. Works abr. p. 501. 

Its medicinal virtue is much the ſame with that of the 
droſs of lead, being ſeldom uſed except in external forms, 
as containing an arſenical ſalt, very dangerous to be 
taken inwardly; yet M. du Clos made a purgative of it, 
to be uſed in the dropſy. Add, that biſmuth being diſ- 
ſolved in ſpirit of nitre, yields a fume, which, being 
precipitated with water, produces a white powder, called 
magiltery of %muth, and Spaniſh white, found a good 
diaphorctic in acute caſes. 

But its chief uſe among the ancients, 2s well as moderns, 
is as a coſmetic. Other menſtrua, and other precipitates, 
have been uſed for producing this powder; but by what- 
ever means it is prepared, it retains a corroſive quality, 
and injures the complexion. 

Sig. Poli, by repeated diſtillations of biſmuth with an 
equal quantity of corroſive ſublimate, procured a running 
mercury, and a fine powder, of the colour of pearl, 
which might be of uſe in counterfeiting the oriental 
pearls. Hiſt. Acad. Sc. 1713. 

To the fame purpoſe, Neumann ſays, that by expoſing a 
mixture of V muth and corroſive ſublimate to the fire in 
a retort, part of the quickſilver diſtilled, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by a dark brown butter, which concoCting, grew 
hard as a ſtone. By repeatedly rectifying the butter, it 
became clearer and browner, and harder; and an unc- 
tuous pearl-coloured matter remained after every diſtil- 
lation. Neumann's Works, p. 109. 

Biſmuth bears a near aſſinity to ZINC. 

Lemeri ſays, that if the ſolution of 41/muth be uſed as an 
ink to write with, the writing does not appear, but that 
it becomes very black, when moiſtened with the deli- 
quiated liquor of the ſcoria of regulus of zntimony See 
Ink ſympathetic. 3 2 7 
There is alſo an artificial biſmuth, which is that ordinarily 
found in the ſhops, made by reducing tin into thin /a- 
mine, or plates, and cementing them by a mixture of 
white tartar, ſalt-petre, and arſenic, ſtratified in a cru- 
cible over a naked fire. The ſame is alſo by ſome made 
of a mineral called zixc, uſing lead inſtead of tin, and 
a little calamine. 


except- 


BisMUTH-=graupen, in Mineralogy, a name given by the Ger- 


mans to a fixed earth contained in the ores of biſmuth, 
which ſerves to make /malt, as well as the earth of cobalt. 
After the bi/muth is melted from the ore, they take the 
reſiduum, or graupen, and mixing it with flints calcined 
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and powdered, they run it into a fine blue glaſs, which 
is no way inferior to the common ſmalt. | 
The bi/mnuth ore is often mixed among the cobalt, and, in 
this caſe, the miners ſeparate them with all the care they 
can; but often they are not able to do it perfectly, and 
the two minerals bear the fire together; in which caſe, 
there ariſcs ſome difficulty in the working; for the % 
muth mixing itſelf with ſome of the earth of the cobalt, 
in this caſe, ſubſides to the bottom of the veſſel in form 
of reddiſh regulus; but this is to be ſeparated by a ſecond 
operation, and the regulus obtained pure and white z and 
its own earth, together with that of the cobalr, are lepa- 
rated from it, and wrought together into /malt. 

BISNOW, or BiscHwov, a fet among the Indian BANI1- 
ANS, or caſt of merchants. 

The banian ſect canſiſts of two leſſer ones; that of 57% 
now, and that of /amarath, 

The followers of the former hold one God, whom they 
call ram-ram, and allow of no lieutenants or deputy- 
gods, as is done by thoſe of the ſect ſamarath; but they 
allow their god a wife, and have idols, which they dreſs 
up with gold chains, and collars of pearl and precious | 
ſtones, and pay them worſhip, by ſinging hymns in their 
temples, and dancing before them to the found of fla- 
gelets and kettle-drums. 

In this ſect, the wives do not burn themſelves after their 
huſbands death, as is practiſed by thoſe of the famarath 
ſect; but content themſclres with a perpetual widow- | 
hood, | 

BISOMUM, in Antiquity, a ron for two bodies, or the | 
aſhes of two. | 
be word is compounded.of bis, twice, and the Greck 
gos, body, or aſhes of a body. Some, with greater purity, | 
write diſamum. | 
The ancients frequently buried two, three, or ſour bo- 
dics in the ſame ſepulchre, diſpoſed alide of each other ; | 
for it was held an impiety to lay one a-top of another. | 
Hence the ſepulchres of the primitive Chriſtians had the | 
words biſomi, triſomi, quadriſomi, &c inſcribed on them, 
to indicate the number of bodics depoſited in them. Dus- | 
Cangc. 

BISON, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of wild- 
buil, which differs from all other ſpecies, by having a 
very ſhaggy mane, running down his neck quite to his 
ſhoulders, and a large hump on his back. In Mr. Ray's 
time, there was a bull of this kind kept in St. James's 
Park; but there was no account whence it was 
brought. This author ſuppoſes it to have been from 
Florida, where, according to Ambrofe Pare, there are 
bulls called butr ones by the natives, which have horns of 
about a ſoot long, and a bunch in the middle of the back, 
like the camel. Ihevet alſo mentions this creature; and 
Gelner deſcribes it under the name of the Bos Ca- 
MELITA, 

BiSQUET. See BieKEr. 

BISSACRAMENTALES, a denomination given by ſome 
Romith writers to proteſtants, on account of their only 
holding two ſacraments, viz. baptiſm and the ſupper. 

BISSEC'! ION, in Geometry, the diviſion of any quantity 
into two cual parts, otherwiſe called 21PARTIT1ON. 
Sce D1visioN, &C. 

DISSELA ON, in the Materia Medica, a name that is 

found in many works of the moſt ancient Greek and 
Roman writers, and uſed to expreſs the oil of pitch, or 
that {iuid ſubitance which ſwims a! the ſurface of melted 
pitch, and was taken up by means t woot or cotton by 
the ancients, and uſed in many external diſorders. 
The common name of this oil was prjjeieum; and this 
other name is only a corrupt way of ſpelling it. The 
old authors, in many other words as well as this, have | 
changed the initial P into B. | 

BISSEX'VIALIS, or Bis$SEXTIALI1S olla, an ancient mea- 
ſure or veſſel, containing twelve ounces, or two $Ex- 
TARIES. 

BISSEXTILE, or Leap-year, in Chronology, a YEAR conſiſt- 
ing of 366 days, happening once each four years, by 
reaſon of the addition of a day in the month of Febru- 
ary, to recover the fix hours which the ſun ſpends in his 
courſe each year, beyond the 365 days ordinarily allowed 
for it. 

The day thus added, is alſo called bifſextile ; Crefar hav- 
ing appointed it to be the day before the 24th of Febru- 
ary, which among the Romans was the fixth cf the ca- 
jends of March, and was reckoned twice. 

By the ſtatute 4e anno bifſextile, 21 Hen. III. to prevent 
miſunderſtandings, the intercalary day, and that next be- 
fore it, are to be accounted as one day. 

The aſtronomers concerned in reforming the calendar, by 
order of pope Gregory XIII. in 1582, obſerving, that the 
biſſextile in four years added 44 minutes more than the 
ſun ſpent in returning to the ſame point of the zodiac 


— 
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and computing that theſe luperuumerary minutes in 1 33 
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years would form a day; to prevent any cha 
thus inſenſibly introduced in the ſeaſons, „ bein 
in the courle of 400 years, there ſhould be * da, 
ſextilei retrenched; fo that every centeſſimal year pe by. 
according to the Julian account, is E tile, or le: which 
is a common year, in the Gregorian account, un 
number of centuries can be divided by 4, without * 
moinder. Thus 1600 and 2000 are b/extile; by "hug 
1800, and 19co, are common. eas bo. 
The Gregorian computation was received in moſt fore: 

countries ever ſince the reforming of the calendar; « ; 
by act of parliament paſſed anno 1751, it comme = 
in all the dominions under the crown of Great Brien. 
in the year following, ordering that the natural Mary 
lowing the ſecond of erin Jon ſhould be bac, * 
the fourteenth; omitting che intermediate eleven d * 
the common calendar. TX 

BISTER. See BisTRE, 

BIS TI, a ſpecies of Perſian money, valued at ſixteen 
eighteen French deniers. Some repreſent the biflt as a 
ancient ſilver coin: others, as Chardin, make it onl 5 
money of account, and call it DINAR B1sT1, 8 

BISTOKT, or SNAKEWEED, Polygonum, in Botany, the 
name of a genus of the o&andria trigynia claſs of plant 
the characters of which are theſe : the flower is of Pa 
apetalous kind, conſiſting of a numher of ſtamina, which 
ariſe from a cup, divided into ſeveral legments at he 
edge: the piſtil becomes afterwards a ſeed, uſually of x 
triangular figure, and contained in a capſule, which wx; 
beſore, the cup of the flower. Sce Tab. 1. of But | 
Claſs 15. 7% 
To this it is to be added, that the flowers are diſpoſed in 
ſpikes; aud the roots are large and fleſhy, oddly twiſted 
or contorted, and furniſhed with a number of ſmall 
fibres, like hairs. There are alſo ſome ſpecies of biflort 
n which, beſide the common flowers and ſceds, there 
are certain tubercles, which have their roots, and rudi- 
ments of leaves. 

There are three different ſpecies of this plant which are 
found wild in England, but they are ſeldom planted in 
ardens, the common fort only is uſed in medicine. 
Phil, Tranf. vol. xlix. part ii. N* 112. 
The common great b;/tart, or ſnakeweed, flowers in May, 
and if the ſeaſon proves moiſt, will continue to produce 
new ſpikes of flowers until Auguſt : it may be propa- 
gated by planting the roots in a moitt ſhady border, ei- 
ther in ſpring or autumn, which will ſoon furniſh a gar- 
den with plants, for it greatly increaſes by its creeping 
roots. 
The root of b;/tzrt, which is the only part that is uſed, is 
drying and binding; of ſervice in all kinds of fluxes and 
hemorrhages, either from the bowels, or any other part; 
they help the incontinence of urine, and the making 
bloody water; they are alſo alexipharmic, and good in 
peſtilential fevers, reſiſt poiſon, and the bites and ſling 
of venomous creatures. 


| BISTOURY, a kind of ſurgeon's cutting inſtrument, of 


the knife-kind z much uſed in making inciſions.— There 
are three kinds: the blade of the i turns backwards 
and forwards like a lancet for opening abſceſſes, and 1s 
ſometimes uſed inſtead of it. — The frait biſtaury does 
not turn, but ſtands ſtrait in the handle like a common 
knife. —The crooked biſtoury is ſhaped like a half moon, 
the keen edge being on the infide. 
We have the deſcription of a 6bi/toury, and furrowed di- 
rector, ſomewhat different from the common, by Mr. 
Monro, in the Medic. Ef. Edinb. vol. v. art. 41. 
M. le Dran deſcribes a b:ifoury cocks, for more ſafely per. 
forming the operation of herniz. The point of the % 
toury Nides in the furrow of the director, to keep down 
the guts, and thereby prevent their being cut. 
BISTRE, a compolition made of the molt gloſly and 
higheſt burnt ſoot, pulverized, and paſſed through 3 
ſine fieve, then baked in a little gum-water, and made 
into cakes. 
The beſt is prepared from the ſoot of dry beech-wood, 
by grinding it with urine or water, into a ſmooth palle, 
and then diluting it with more water; after the groler 
ſubſtance has ſubtided, the liquor is poured off into 28, 
other veſſel, and left to ſettle three or four days; the fine 
matter that remains is bi/tre. That which is good! 
tranſparent, when moiſtened with water, and of a warm, 
deep, brown colour, | ich 
Inſtead of this, ſome uſe the hatches of a pen, — 4 
little Indian ink, others red chalk, others black lead, &c. 
Sce W ASHING, | 
BIT, or Birr, an eflential part of a bridle; its form an 
uſe well known ; its parts and kinds various. 5 
The kinds of bits are, 1. The muſroll, ſnaffle, of 7 
. - N 6 8 . the middle; 
ing bit. 2. The cannon-mouth, jointed in 5 
preferred by Solleyſel to all others. 3. The cannon 


- 1 x * 
a faſt mouth all of a piece, only kneed in the middle 
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BIT 


farm a liberty or ſpace for the * fit for horſes too 
ſenſible or tickliſh, and liable to be continually bearing 
the hand. 4. The cannon- mouth, with the liberty 
41 ſorm of a pigeon's neck; proper where a horſe has too 
e a tongue. 5- The cannon with a port, mouth, and 
22 or mounting liberty, uſed where a horſe has a 
ood mouth but large tongue. 6. The ſcatch-mouth, 
Lich an upſet 3 ruder, but more ſecure than a cannon- 
mouth. 7. The cannon-mouth with a liberty, after NI. 
Pignatel's manner; proper for a horſe with a large 
tongue and round bars. 8. The maſticadour, or flavering 
bit. 9. The cat's foot bit. 10. The baſtonet bit, &c. 
The ſeveral parts of a ſnaffle or curb-bit are the mouth- 
piece, the cheeks and eyes, guard of the cheek, head of 
the cheeks, the port, the welts, the campanel, or curb 
and hook, the boſſes, the bolſters and rabbets, the water- 
chains, the ſide-bolts, bolts and rings, kirbles of the bit 
or curb, trench, top- roll, flap, and jeive. 

T, Bir a horſe, is to give him ſuch a bridle as is moſt pro- 

per for gaining his conſent to thoſe actions, which are 
required of him. ; 
All birs ought to be proportioned to the mouth of the 
horſe, according as it is more or leſs cloven or wide; or 
more or leſs ſenſible and tender: alſo according as the 
tongue and lips are higher and flatter; and as the palate 
is more or leſs fleſhy. 

Bir is alſo uſed for a little tool, fitted to a ſtock or handle, 
to bore withal. 

In this ſenſe we ſav, the bit of a piercer, an AUGRF, or 
the like; meaning that iron part of thoſe tools, where- 
with the holcs are bored. 

BIT of a key is that part fitted at right angles to the ſhank 
of the KEY, wherein the wards are made. See Lock, 
&Cc. 

Bir is alſo uſed, in Commerce, for a piece of coin current 
in Jamaica, and valued at 7d. . 

Birs, or bitts, in a ſhip, ace two great pieces of timber 
uſually placed abaft the manger in the ſhip's loof, through 
which the croſs-picce goes, their lower parts being 
ſaſtened to the rudders z and their middle parts, in great 
ſuips, bolted to two large beams, croſs the bows. Their 
ule is to belay the cable to, when the ſhip rides at an- 
chor. 
he word ſeems formed from the French bittet, which 
ſignifies the ſame; unleſs we tuppoſe that the French 
word is formed from outs. 

In great ſtorms, to ſtrengthen the bits, and ſecure the 
bows, the cable is faſtened to the main-maſt. 

_ fore-jeer, thoſe to which the fore-jeer is faſtened and 

layed. 


BiTs, fore-tp-ſatl-fheet, thoſe to which the fore-top-ſail-ſheet 
is belayed. 
BITE is defined to be a ſolution of the continuity of a ſoft 
part cauſed by the imprethon of an animal's teeth. 
or the cous, or venomous bites of vIPERs, the 
RATTLE-SSAKE, MAD-DQGS, the TARANTULA, &c. 
See VieeRs, &c. ; 
SNAKE-STONE, SNAKE-WEED, terra melitenſir, &c. are 
reputed ſpecifics againſt poiſonous bites. 
The bites of ſpiders, at leaſt of ſome ſpectes, alſo appear to 
be poiſonous z which has perhaps been the occaſion of 
the common error, that this inſe& is poiſonous, when 
eaten. See SPIDER. 
Mr. Robie, a phyſician in New England, gives the hiſ- 
tory of a perſon bitten in the leg by a ſmall ſpider, acci- 
dentally incloſed in his ſtocking z it was followed by an 
acute, erratic pain; firſt in che leg, then in the groin, 
and luccelſively paſhag into the ſmall of the back, the 
tagh, and the head, attended with a numbneſs, &c. It 
ns cured with Jp. cor. cerv. and /d. vol. corn. cerv. with 
num viperinum, and onions or garlic applied to the 
Found. Phil. Tranſ, No 382, p. 69. 
dig. Radi attributes the riaſignity of the bite of a viPER, 
2 2 yeuow juice lodged in a bay behind the gum, which 
15 indie through a lit in the teeth, into the wound. 
10. N and Charas, aſeribe it to the irritated bi- 
r. uns, and breath of the enraged animal. Phil. 
ran. NO 82. 
bee wad it alledged, that the viper's lungs 
r . * ious ſpicits, which exhale with its breath; 
Corky =o = is an immediate duct in this creature, from 
e, = you to the throat 3 by means of which, a 
mg Au _ coptous infulion of the bile, is made 
bil, True 2 - ut much of this may be juſtly doubted. 
. 77. p. 3015. 


er . remedy for it is ſucking the wound; a kind of 
bas or which the ancient Marſi and Pfilli are cele- 


The beſt cure fo 


Phil, Te 


r the bite of the rattle-ſnake is an actual 

A hot burning coal held on the wound. 
210. | 

ers creatures, when mad, are poiſonous, 


C * 
at other times are not ſo, as of dogs, cats, men, 


BIT 


&. See HyproPrHopta, Map. die, Mapurss, Ma- 
NIA, &c. 
BITE is alſo applied, in a leſs proper ſenſe, to the impreſ- 
hon of other ſharp, or pungent bodies. Thus a file is 
ſaid to bite the metal; aqua fortis bites, or eats into cop- 
per. An anchor is alſo ſaid to bite, when it holds falt 
in the ground. 
BITERLOGH, or BiTHERLAGE, the ancient Daniſh mi- 
litary, or camp law. 
The word is compounded from 8ithe, mule?; and lazh, 
law; q. d. the law of mul#s, or wites. 
Among the laws of the Danes, there are two peculiarly 
eminent; viz. the hird ſtraa, or conrt-law; and the bi- 
therlage raett, made by Canute the Great, about the year 
1035. Of which an edition has been given by Reſenius. 

BITH YNIARCHIA, a fort of ſuperior prieſthood in the 
province of Bithynia, to which belongs the ſuperin- 
tendency of the ſacred games, and which gave an ex- 
emption to him poſſeſſed of it, called bithyrrarcha, from 
the care of tutorage. 

BITTACLE, or BinacLe, a ſquare box, or frame of tim- 
ber, placed in the ſtecrage of a ſhip, wherein the com- 
pass is placed. 
The word is formed, by contraction, from the French 
habitacle, a ſmall! habitation, which ſignifies the ſame. 
Large veſſels have two bittacles, a leſſer placed before the 
pilot, and a greater before the ſteerſman. 
In the ſmaller veſlels, the birracle is divided into three 
ſpaces or apartments; in large veſſels into five. One for 
the hout- glaſſes; another for the lamp, or light; another 
for the compels, &e. 
Great care is to be taken in the diſpoſition, framing, &c. 
of the bittacle, that it ſtand true, and that it be not faſt- 
ened together with iron nails, but with wooden pins, be- 
cauſe the former would affect the compaſs. 

BITTACUS, in Nuun-al Hiftiry, a name given by Cteſiaa, 
and ſome others of the Greek authors, to the parrot. 
The word p/#tacus is ſo near this, thot they are plumly 
only a corruption of one another. "Ihe Greeks called 
this bird indifferently ttacus, and ſitlach, as they did 
the fine ointment /agda, indiflerently by that name, or 
pſagda, the ps being only one letter with them; and that, 
and the ſingle 8, very frequently uſed at pleaſure for one 
another. 

BITTER nde. See ALMOND, 

B1TTER apple. See COLOCYNTHIS. 

BITTER gourd. See COLOCYNTH1S, 

BiTTER waters, See WATER. 

B1TTER wine. See WINE. 

BITTER ſweet, in Botany. Sce NiGHTSHADE. 

BITTER vetch. See VETCH. 

BITTER wort, See GENTIAN. 

BITTERN, in Zoology, the name of a bird of the heron- 
kind, called by authors AR DEA Mellaris; and by forme 
taurus, botaurus, butorius, and omus in Englith, the but- 
ter-bump, and mire-drum. It builds on the ground, and 
lays five or fix eggs, which are roundiſh, and of a greeniſh 
white. When wounded, and going to be taken, it ſtrikes 
at the perſon's eye, and ought carefully to be guarded 
againſt. 

BiTTERN is alſo a name given to the brine ſwimming upon 
the firſt concreted fait in the falt-works ; this liquor is 
ladled off, that the falt may be taken ont of the veſlel, 
and is afterwards put in again, and aftords more ſalt, 
which'is to be ſeparated like the reſt, by lading off the 
liquor a ſecond time, and fo on, 

The bittern, according to Mr. Boyle, is a very ſaline, 
bitter, ſharp, pungent liquor, which drains off in the 
making of ſalt from ſea-water; or which remains in the 
pans, after the coagulation, and granulation of the purer, 
and more faline part, by boiling, 

A bittern alſo runs, or oozes, from the heaps of ſoſſile 
ſalt at Limington, and Portſea in Hampſhire. Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne 377. p. 348. 
Bittern makes the bajis of ſal catharticum amarum, or Ep- 
soM-sAL r. 

Bittern is the mother-ley of sEA- alt, or the liquor which 
remains after the purification and cryſtaliization. tt is 
employed in this country for making a purging bitter 
ſalt, which proves ſimilar in quality to the falt obtained 
from the Epſom waters, and is commonly told under its 
name. The ley is boiled down to a certain pitch, then 
filtered and inſpiſſated, the dry matter is calcined, redit- 
ſolved, and cryſtallized. If the mother-ley be inſpiffated 
and diſtilled with vitriolic additions, a ſpirit of lalt is, 
obtained. Neumann, p. 212. 

BITTERNESS, a kind of ſavour or ſenſation, oppoiute to 
ſweetneſs. 
According to Grew, bitterneſs is produced by a ſulphur 
well impregnated with a ſalt, either alcaline cr acid, 
and ſhackled with carth. 
Hence it is that the bittereſt plants uſually yield the 


greateſt quantity of lixivial fait; and that many diſtilled 
6 oils, 


— — — 
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oils, digeſted with any ſtrong acid, acquire a bitter 
taſte. Add, that the leaves of all ſweet roots are bitter; 
the ſig · tree, which bears a ſweet fruit, bleeds a bitter 
milk; and that the roots of plants, which bear a bitter 
ſtalk, are not bitter, but hot. That the earthy parts 
contribute conſiderably to the bitterneſs of bodies, ap- 
ars hence, that moſt bodies of that kind are fixed 
or, if they do emit fumes, do not loſe their bitter taſte 
therewith. Diſc. of Taſte of Plants, cap. iv. $ 12. 
Bitterneſs, Neumann obſerves, is extracted both by wa- 
ter and ſpirit; does not ariſe in diſtillation is freed 
from its ſmell by boiling in water, and covered by acids. 
He has given the chemical hiſtory of bitter VEGETABLES. 
See his Works. 
Mr. Boyle obſerves, that a ſubſtance bitter in the higheſt 
degree, may be divided into two ſubſtances, the one ex- 
tremely ſour, and the other infipid. This happens, 
when the cryſtals of ſilver are diſtilled by a heat ſuffi- 
cient to drive away all the ſpirits from the ſilver. What 
remains is inſipid, and what riſes is highly acid. Works 
abr. vol. i. p. 541. 
The extinguiſhing, or removing of bitterneſs, is called 
DULCIFYING, ſweetening, &c. 
M. Bon has given methods of removing, or diſcharging 
the bitterneſs of olives and Indian cheſnuts. Mem. Acad. 
Sc. 1720. p. 600. 
The bitterne/s of $EA-water has been ſuppoſed to ariſe 
from the diſſolution of the beds, or ſtrata of BITUMEN; 
as its ſaltneſs does from a diſſolution of the ſtrata of 
ſalt. * Ibid. 1710. p. 33. 
The qualities of bitter bodies are ſuppoſed to be dry, 
warm, aſtringent, and earthy. 
According to Grew, all plants which are bitter and 
pungent, either on the tongue, or in the throat, are 
good cleanſers, e. gr. daiſy, anagallis, &c. The ſame 
author adds, that moſt purgative and emetic plants, 
which have any ſenſible taſte, are bitter; either ſimply, 
as colocynthis ; or bitter and aſtringent, as aloes, &c. 
Bitter things are generally reputed $TOMACHIC ; yet, 
according to Abercromby, they are naturally the re- 
verſe, and hurtful to the ſtomach ; and only become be- 
neſicial to it, where their aſtringency renders them 
proper. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 171. p. 1026. 
Bitters are ſaid to reſiſt putrefaction and moderate fer- 
mentation: hence appears their uſe in putrid diſorders. 
Bitters likewiſe correct acidities, and aſſiſt digeſtion, by 
bracing the fibres of the ſtomach. 

BiTTER purging ſalt, ſal catharticum amarum. See Epson 
ſalt. 

Birreg place, locus amarus, a poor barren ſoil, by Pliny 
called terra amara, five macra. 

BiTTER, in the Sa-language, denotes a turn of the cable 
about the bitts, in order to its being veered out by little 
and little at pleaſure. 

A ſhip is ſaid to be brought up to a bitter, when ſhe is 
{topped by her cable. 

BirTteR end, is that part of the cable which ſtays within 
board, wound about the bitts, when the ſhip is at an- 
chor. When they would have that end bent to the an- 
chor, they ſay, bend to the bitter end. 

BITUMEN, in a general ſenſe, a fatty, tenacious, mineral 
juice, very inflammable z or a foſſil body, which readily 
takes fire, yields an oil, and is not ſoluble in water. 
The origin of bitumens has not yet been aſcertained : ſome 
ſuppoſe that they belong to the mineral kingdom, and 
others that they proceed originally from vegetable ſub- 
ſtances. Macquer inclines to the latter opinion; though 
Dr. Lewis, the tranſlator of Neumann's works, diſtin- 
zuiſhes between mineral bitumens and vegetable reſins, 
Naturaliſts diſtinguiſh three kinds of bitumens ; hard, ſoft, 
and liguid or oily; each of which they ſubdivide into 
ſeveral ſpecies. 

Among the hard or ſolid bitumens are ranked, yellow am- 
ber, ambergris, jet, aſphaltum, piſſaſphaltum, pit-coal, 
and ſulphurs.—The oft are maltha, bitumen of Calao, 
and of Surinam. —Laſtly, the naphtha of Italy, and pe- 
troleum, are ranked among the {guid bitumens. 

Of bitumens, ſome again are foflil, others are found 
floating on the ſurface of certain lakes, and others ſpring 
from the earth like fountains ; as at Pitchford in Shrop- 
ſhirc, &c.—Some bitumens are ſo hard, that they are 
uſed in forges, inſtead of coals : others ſo glutinous, that 
they ſerve inſtead of cement, or mortar, in buildings; 
of which kiad that was wherewith the famous walls of 
Babylon were built: and others ſo liquid, that they are 
burnt in lamps inſtead of oil. 

The bitumen in molt eſteem is that of Judea. 

From the origin and inflammability of 6itumens, it ap- 
pears they bear a near affinity to ſulphurs, and are ſup- 
poſed both formed of the ſame principles or ingredients; 
only differing in this, that ſulphurs are harder and more 
brittle, bitumens more fatty and tenacious. 


Bitumens are uſually divided into two ſec; x 
ſolid. Though Gan diſtinguiſh three Kind. hei wt 
mentioned. „ before 
Dr. Woodward gives a different diviſion of the Far 
bitumens, or bituminous ſoſſils. The firſt are th ok 
more lax and coarſe conſtitution; and which, 10 
wetted, yield a groſſer, or pitchy matter. Such ., * 
lapis piceus, or pitch-ſtone, the lupis ampelite, 900 the 
or canel, and the lthanthrax or coal. The ſecong "he 
a more denſe and fine conſtitution, and yields w_ 
ſuch are the GAGATEs, or jet; and Rank 
amber. | ke 
itum 
2 en is ſuppoſed the chief fuel of the ſubterraneay 
Many have been fond of ſuppoſing all ſea-water to 
tain a large quantity of bitumen, and that it owes it bu f 
terneſs to this admixture; but this ſeems ag 4 
ſince we find that all ſea-water contains a large * * 
of bitter purging ſalt of the nature of what is fold 52 
ſhops, under the name of Apſem ſalt; and its bitte = 
is of the very ſame kind with the taſte of that Cal: 99 
That there are, however, bitumens mixed in ſeveral. la 
with the water of the ſea, is very certain. 3 
tar is found floating on the ſea, being waſhed in 5 
quantities from the rocks, and count Marſigli . 
ſpiral filaments ariſing from the ſurface of the ſea Mar 
mora, near Conſtantinople, which concreted into hits 
men, exactly of the ſame kind with that he obſerved a 
Zant, flowing from the fides of a bituminous mouy. 
tain, 
On ſome of the coaſts of Italy they f:im off a kind of l. 
quid bitumen, or petroleum, from the ſurface of the ſe 
Some think that ambergris is a bitumen of the ſea, and 
many travellers tell us of a fatty ſubſtance on the lte 
of it, that gives light in the night. Theſe various ſub- 
ſtances may impart various properties to the ſea-wate; 
in ſuch parts where they are found to abound, and they 
may be common in many places, but they are certiin!y 
not found in all, nor is bitumen a neceſſary mgredient i 
ſea-water. Count Marſigli has indeed proved, that 3 
ſpirit diſtils from the moſt common of all bizzmens, Pl 
coal will gave water a bitter taſte, but ſea- water is nc: 
yet proved to be impregnated with ſuch a ſpirit. On the 
contrary, when diſtilled, it has no bitter taſte; therefore 
marine waters are not impregnated with ſuch a volatile 
ſpirit, but evidently owe their bicterneſs to a fixed princi- 
ple; and it is very certain, that pit- coal cannot give this 
taſte, ſince the waters which iſſue out from among the 
ſtrata of ſea-coal are never found to be bitter, though 
often ſtrongly impregnated. with iron. 
All liiumens have this good quality in their burning, that 


they will do without a wick. Dr. Plott therefore con- ' 


jectures, that the famous ſepulchral Lamps of the an. 
cients were contrived of theſe bitumens, particularly of 
the liquid kind, becauſe any thing that would require 
a wick, would be liable tg its choakiag up, and being 
deſtroyed. 

BIiTUMEN, in a more particular ſenſe, is reſtrained to the 
ASPHALTOS, otherwiſe called bitumen Judaicum. 

BiTUMEN Barbadenſe; ſee BAR BA DOEs tar. 

BiTUMEen Hybleanum, in Mineralogy, a name given by 
Boccone and others to a peculiar ſpecies of bituminous 
ſoſſil, which is flexile while in the earth, a propetty very 
ſingular in a foſſil not of the talcy kind, as this evidently 
is not. It is a ſtony ſubſtance, ſmelling like the common 
bitumens, and compoſed of a very great number of thin 
. laid evenly and regularly on one another. I 

as its name from the place where it is ſound, which is 
the Hyblæan mountains of Sicily, near Milelli, neigh- 
bouring upon the town of Auguſta and the ancient V- 
gara. When burnt in a candle, the bituminous ime 
is perceived very ſtrong z and the ſtone, though when 
firlt taken up it be flexible like paper, yet in time 
hardens, and becomes brittle like other foſſils of that lat 
confiſtence. There are found whole hillocks coreres 
with it. This does not prevent their bearing plants an 
herbage, the roots of the graſs, &c. inſinuating them, 
+ Us, eee the laming of this ſtone, and getting go 
nouriſhment there. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 100. 

BITUMINOUS, ſomething that relates to, or partakes 0 
the nature and qualities of BITUMEN. 1 
All bituminous bodies are offenſive to the head. Th 
ſmell or ſtench makes the EIL E PSY diſcover itlell. | 

BIVALVE, or BivaLvULAR, a term uſed by the wie” 
of natural hiſtory, for ſuch ſhell-fiſh as have two ſhe 2 

e. gr. cockles, muſcles, oyſters, &c. which are 10 
be of the bivalvular kind. ; * 
Theſe are a leſs numerous claſs than the 2nd, _ 
have been arranged by an accurate French W 
under fix genera. Theſe are, 1. The 015TERS. 2 The 
CHAMA. 3. The MYTULI, or MUSCLES: le 
CARDIFORM ſhells. 5. The PECTINES, oi { 
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6. The sor ENS, or razor-ſhells. For the charac- 


And, ſpecies of each of theſe, ſee their ſeveral heads, 


ters and 
O18TERS) 
See 4 deſc 
Phil, Tran 
BIVALVE is a 


— of bivalve inſects by Mr. Muller, in the 
(. vol. Ixi. part i. N“ 29. 

iſo applied to the filique, or ſeed-pods, of ſuch 
[ants as open their whole length to diſcharge their ſeeds. 
* are peas, beans, &c. which the botaniſts ſay, have 
em or bivaluular filique. 


from bis, and venter, belly; in Anatomy, a 
Anson given to the fixth muſcle of the lower 


ne; being the laſt of thoſe ſerving to depreſs or open 
. thus called, as having two bellies for its two extre- 
9 Pw and a tendon in the middle.—-vSec Tab. Anat. 
2. 1. 2. 

Tug £4 or d gaſtricus has its origin from a ſeiſſure 
between the occipital bone and the maſtoidal apephyſis ; 
whence paſſing its tendon through a hole in the // - 
Jyndens, and an annular ligament of the os hyoaiaes, there 
ariſe ſome fibres, which join its ſecond belly: hence, 
growing fleſhy, and returning upwards, it is inſerted in- 
” the middle of the inferior part of the lower jaw.— 
By this contrivance it is enabled to draw the jaw down- 
wards. : . 

BIUMBRES, from bis, double, and wumbra, ſhaderw; in 
Gezrapby, an appel lation given to the inhabitants of the 
torrid zone, becauſe, at two different ſeaſons of the 

car, theic ſhadows are projected two different ways. 
The biumbre are the fame with thoſe otherwiſe denomi- 
nated AMPHISC11. : : 

BIX \, in Botany, a genus of the polyandria monogyma claſs ; 
„era, by the French called RoUCou. Its characters 
are theſe : the flower hath a double ſeries of petals, the 
outer conßſting of five, which are large, the inner of 
the ſame number and ſhape, but narrower. It hath a 
great number of briſtly 8TAMINA : in the centre is ſitu- 
ated an oval genen, which afterward becomes an oval 
heart-ſhaped capſule, covered with ſharp briſtles, opet- 
ing with two valves, with one cell, and hlled with an- 
gular ſeeds, We have but one ſpecies of this genus; 
which mutt be conſtantly kept in a bark ſtove, or they 
will not thrive in England. 

BIZARRE, Fr. denoting capricious, &e. a term uſed among 
Flirijis for a particular kind of carnation, which has its 
flowers ſtriped or variegated with three or four colours. 

BIZE, in Zia, a name by which ſome call the PEL A- 
MYsS, a fez-fiſh, of the ſhape of the tunny, and reſem- 
bling the young brood of that fith 3 but diſtinguiſhable 
by its wanting ſcales in moſt parts of its body. 

BIZOCHI, or BISOCH, a fect or branch of religious mi- 
norites, condemned by ſeveral popes. 

The B:z4/1 were alſo called fratricellt, or fratres de pau- 

e vita ; ſometimes Bichini, or Bicchini, and BrGuins. 
The name is formed from br/accus, on account of a double 
budget or wallet wherewith they begged their living. 
See Br GHARDI. 

BIZZARRO, or con BizzaR1A, in the Italian Mufic, ſig- 
nifies with capricious changes ; ſometimes faſt, at cthers 
llow, ſoft, ſtrong, &c. at the fancy of the compoſer. 


BLACK, ſomething opake and porous, that imbibes all 


the light falling on it, reflects none, and therefore ex- 
hibits no colour. See BLACKNESS., 

There are various kinds of blacks, which paſs in com- 
mercez viz, blue bla A, dyers black, painters black, German 
- &, ivory black, Spaniſh black, lamp black, Indian black, 
te. 

Bodies of a black colour are found more inflammable, be- 
cauſe the rays of light falling on them are not reflected 
outwards, but enter the body, and are often reflected 
and retracted within it, till they be ſtifled and loſt. 
they are alſo found lighter, ceteris paribus, than white 
ochies, being more porous. It may be added, that cloaths 
dyed of this colour wear out faſter than thoſe of any 
other, becauſe their ſubſtance is more penetrated and 
corroded by the vitriol neccflary to ſtrike their dye, than 


other bodies are by the galls and alum which ſuthice for | 


them, 


the infammability of black bodies, and their diſpoſition 
to conceive heat, beyond thoſe of other colours, is eaſily 
evinced. Some appeal to the experiment of a white 
and a black glove worn in the ſame fun; the conſequence 
vill be, a very ſenſibly greater degree of heat in the one 
and than the other. Others allege the phænomena of 
l. 8-glaſles, by which black bodies arc always found to 
: : e ſooneſt. Mr. Boyle gives other proofs ſtill more 
3 he took a large tile, and having whited over 
” 17 of its ſuperficics, and blacked the other, ex- 
— t to the ſummer ſun; where having let it lie a 
2 time, he found, that whilſt che whited _ 
— 7 {till cool, the black part was grown very hot. 
1 => cr ſatisfaction, the ſame author has lometimes 
. = © lurface of the tile a part retaining its native 
* expoling all to the ſun, has found the latter to 
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have contrated a heat in compariſon of the white part, 


but inferior to that of the black. 


90 alſo on his expoſing two pieces of filk, one white, 
the other black, in the ſame window to the ſun, he often 
found the latter conſiderably heated, when the former 
has remained cool. It is obſervable likewiſe, that rooms 
hung with black are not only darker, but warmer than 
others Boyle's Works abridg. tom. i. p. 144. and 
tom 11. p. 36. 

To all which may be added, that a virtuoſo of unſuſ- 
pected credit aſſured Mr. Boyle, that in a hot climate, 
he had, by carefully blackening the ſhells of eggs, and 
expoling them to the ſun, {cen them thereby well 
roaſted in a ſhort time. 

Dr. Watſon of Cambridge covered the bulb of a ther- 
mometer with a 6:a# coating of Indian ink; in conſe- 
quence of which, the mercury roſe ten degrees. Phil. 
Tranf. vol. Ixiti. part i. p. 40. 

Black cloaths heat more, and dry ſooner in the ſun than 
white cloaths. Black is a bad colour for cloaths in hot 
climates z but a fit colour for the linings of ladies ſum- 
mer hats. Dr. Franklin's Experiments, Obſervations, 
&c. 5th edit. p. 483, & ſeq He obſerves alſo, ibid. 
p- 3 2, that a chimney painted black, when expoſed to 
the ſun, will draw more ſtrongly. 


BLACK, in matters of dreſs, is the diſtinguiſhing habit of 


church-men and mourners. 

Some will have it, that the common people among the 
Romans were cloathed in black; whence the denomina- 
tion given them of tur ba pullata. 


BLack, in Heraldry, is properly called SABLE. 
Brack, in the Manege.—A horſe of a deep, ſhining, and 


lively black is called a black-more, or coal-black. Horſes 
black all over are commonly reckoned dull and melan- 
choly ; but a white foot, or ſtar in the forehead, gives 


them a degree of ſprightlineſs. The Spaniſh gravity is 


ſaid to be belt pleaſed with thoſe entirely black. 


BLACK, blue, is the coal of ſome kind of wood, or other 


vegetable mattcr : the beſt ſort is faid to be made of 
vine-ſ{talks and tendrils. 


BLACK, bone, is made of the bones of bullocks, cows, &c. 


well burnt and ground. To be good, it muſt be ſoft 
and friable, of. a gloſſy caſt. It is in conſiderable uſe, 
though inferior in goodneſs to zvory black. 

The invention of bene or ivory black is attributed to 
Apelles. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. xxxv. cap. 5. 


BLACK, ayers, is one of the five ſimple and mother colours 


uſed in DYING; and given differently, according to the 
ditterent quality and value of the ſtuffs to be dyed. 
Green vitriol ſtrikes a black colour with vegetable aſtrin- 
gents, and hence it is the baſis of the black dye for cloth, 
leather, hats, &c. And as ſolutions of iron with galls, 
&c. produce the ſame colour, a method is derived from 
hence of diſtinguiſhing the minuteſt portions of iron in 
mineral waters, &. Neumann. 

For broad cloaths, fine ratines, and druggets, &c. they 
uſe woad and indigo; the goodneſs of the colour conſiſts 
in there not being above fix pounds of indigo to a ball of 
woad, when the latter begins to caſt its blue flower; 
and, in its not being heated for uſe above twice.—-Thus 
blucd, the ſtuif is boiled with alum, or tartar, then 
maddered ; and, laſtly, the black given with galls, cop- 
peras, and ſumac.—To bind it, and prevent its ſmear- 
ing in uſe, the ſtuffs are to be well ſcoured in the 
fulling-mill, when white, and well waſhed afterwards. 
For ſtuffs of leſs value, it is ſufficient they be well blued 
with woad, and blacked with galls and copperas : but no 
ſtuff can be regularly dyed from white into black, without 
paſſing through the intermediate blue. 

Yet there is a colour called coal black, or Feſuit's black, 
prepared of the ſame ingredients as the former, and 
ſullicient of itſelf without the blue dye. Here the drugs 
are diſſolved in water that had boiled four hours, and 
ſtood to cool till the hand would bear it ; then the ſtuff 
is dipped in it, and again taken out fix or eight times. 
Some even prefer this black to the other. This method 
of dying black is ſaid to have been invented by the Je- 
ſuits, and to have been practiſed in their houſes, where 
they retained numbers of dyers. 

By 23 El. c. 9. nothing of the nature of cloth ſhall be 
maddered for a black, except it be firſt grounded with 
woad only, or with woad and anele [blue ind.] unleſs 
the madder be put in with ſumac or galls; on pain of 
forſciting the value of the thing dyed : provided it ſhall 
be lawful to dye any manner of gall black, and ſumac 
black {plain black] wherein no madder ſhall be uſed. 
Logwood ſtrikes a black with chalybeate ſolutions, and 
is employed with thoſe liquors for ſtaining wood black, 
as picture-frames, &c. With the addition of galls, it 
is uſed for _— cloth and hats black. Neumann's 
Works, p. 385. This black colour is not permanent, 


though beautiful, any more than the natural violet dye 
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BLACK, earth, is a kind of coal found in the ground, 
which, well pounded, is uſed by painters in freſco. 
There is alſo a kind of BLAck made of ſilver and lead, 
uſed to fill up the ſtrokes and cavities of things engraved, 
Brack, German or Frankfert, is made of the lees of wine 
0 burnt, then waſhed in water, and ground in mills for 
that purpoſe, together with ivory or peach-ſtones burnt. 
This black makes the principal ingredient in the rolling- 
3 INK.. It is ordinarily brought from Frank- 
fort, Mentz, or Straſbourg, either in lumps or powder. 
That made in France is more valued than that of 
Germany: | 

BLack, harts, that which remains in the retort after ex- 
tracting the ſpirit, ſalt, and oil of hartſhorn. 'This reſi- 
due being ground up with water, makes a black not much 
inferior to that of ivory. 

Br. Ack, ivory, is made of ivory burnt or charred, ordina- 
rily between two crucibles well luted; which, being 
thus rendered perfectly black, and in ſcales, is ground 
in water, -and made into troches, or little cakes, uſed 

2 by the painters; as alſo by the jewellers to blacken the 

bottom or ground of the collets, wherein they ſet dia- 
monds to give them their teint or foil. Some recom- 
mend ſoaking the chips or ſhaving of ivory in hot linſeed 
oil, Before it is charred. 

| There are particular machines and contrivances for 

1 burning the ivory for theſe purpoſes, by which the colour 

| is rendered more beautiful than that of the coal which re- 

f mains in the diſtillation. Neumann. 

1 The goodneſs of ive black may be perceived by its ful- 
neſs, without a blue caſt ; and by the fineneſs of the powder. 

BLAck, lamp, or Lam BLACK, originally perhaps the ſoot 
collected from lamps, is generally prepared by melting and 
purifying reſin or pitch in iron veſſels; then ſetting fire 
to it under a chimney, or other place made for the pur- 
poſe lined a-top with ſheep ſkins, or thick linen cloth, 
to receive the vapour or ſmoke, which is the black: in 
which manner they prepare vail quantities of it at Paris. 
In England it is ordinarily prepared from the reſinous 
and fatty parts of woods, 2 under a kind of tent, 
which receives it; but the greateſt part is brought from 
Sweden and Norway, where it is frequently obtained 
not from pure reſin or pitch, -but from the dregs, and 

| pieces of the bark of the tree, ſeparated in preparing 
| them. The droſs left on ſtraining the reſin is burnt for 
| lamp black, in a low oven, from which the ſmoke is con- 
veyed by a long paſſage into a ſquare chamber, having 
an aperture in the top, upon which is faſtened a large 
ſack. The ſoot concretes partly in the ſack, and partly 
in the chamber and canal. 

It is uſed on various occaſions, particularly in the printers 

INK ; for which it is mixed with oils of turpentine and 

linſeed, all boiled together. 

It muſt be obſerved, that this black takes fire very readily, 

and when on fire, is very diſſicultly extinguiſhed : the 

beſt method of putting it out is with wet linen, hay, or 
ſtraw; for water alone will not do it. 

There is a finer and brighter kind of lamp or candle black 

procured from the fumes of a lamp or candle, gathered 


over the luminary, and wiped or bruſhed off; but it is 
not procured in quantity ſuthcient for ordinary uſe. 
A glaſs tube cloſcly filled with amp black has * found 
to conduct a conhderable charge of electricity inſtanta- 
neouſly, and with ſcarce any exploſion. But a coating 
of this ſubſtance mixed with tar or oil is a perfect non- 
conductor, and has proved a preſervative from lightning, 
by repelling the electric matter from thoſe parts of the 
maſts of ſhips which have been covered with it. 

BLACK, foot, or chimney, is a poor colour; but ready for 
painting black draperies in oil. See Soor. | 

BLACK, Spaniſb, ſo called, becauſe firſt invented by the 
Spaniards, and molt of it bought from them; is no other 
than burnt cork uſed in various works, particularly 
among Painters. | 

BLACK, Indian; ſee Indian Ix k. 

BLACK, curriers, ſigniſies a teint or dye laid on tanned 
leather; of which there are uſually two; the firſt made 
of galls, alegre, and old iron; the ſecond of galls, cop- 
peras, and gum Arabic. See CURRYING. 

BLack a; ſtatute of 9 Geo. I. c. 22. is commonly 
called the Waltham black act, becauſe it was occaſioned 
by the devaſtations committed near Waltham in Eſſex, 
by perſons in diſguiſe, or with their faces blacked. By 
this ſtatute it is enacted, that perſons hunting armed and 
diſguiſed, and killing or ſtealing deer, or robbing war- 
rens, or ſtealing fiſh out of any river, &c. or any per- 
ſons unlawfully hunting in his majeſty's foreſts, &c. or 
breaking down the head of any fi{h-pond, or killing, &c. 
of cattle, or cutting down trees, or ſetting fire to houſe, 
barn, or wood, or ſhooting at any perſon, or ſending 
letters, either anonymous or ſigned with a fiQtitious 
name, demanding money, &c. or reſcuing ſuch offend- 


by a proper receptacle placed in manner of a canopy | 


BLACK-bird, merula, in Ormthalogy, a 


ers, are guilty of felony, without bene 

act is made perpetual by 31 Geo. IL . 4. A. This 

6 Geo. II. c. 37. and 27 Geo. II. c. 15, wy ye 

Comm. vol. iv. p. 144. 208. 232. 244. lackflone, 

BLACK-berry, in Botany, a ſpecies of y RASP 

ird 

or thruſh kind, of which there are hn 

1. The common kind, well known in our hed 

The kind called the PAsSER ſolitarius, or ſolita 

5 The ceruleus, of which there are two kinds * 
raſilian black-bird, remarkable for the — The 

crookedneſs of its beak, and for its remarkah} ws 1 

colours. Its tail and wings are black, and hes utiful 

body of a fine beautiful deep red. Its legs and f — 
black, or of a browniſh grey. Its wing-ſeathers — 

have ſome flight variegations of red. 5. The un 2 

roſea, or roſe- coloured black-bird; this is ſmaller th * 

common kind, and its back, breaſt, and wings a c : 

pale red or damaſk roſe-colour. Its wings and tail bla? 

6. The red-breaſted Indian Bblack-bird, called b the 

Brafilians JacaPu. 7. The merula torguata 1 

AMZELL. Beſide theſe there is the MrRUI4A montana 

or common AMZELL : and the MERULA bicolor : and ty. 
other birds, called MERULA congeneres, deſcribed b il 
drovandus, but not now known. See Tz. of be 
NY 29, 30. . 
The muſic of the black-bird is not its only valuable qua- 
lity; for it is a very delicate bird for the table. l. 
builds its neſt in woods, very early in the ſpring, often 
in March, while the ſnow is on the ground. F 
rally chooſes the ſtumps of trees, or thick hedges, for 
the place. The outſide of the neſt is made of ery * 
ſticks, and the fibres of roots of trees: the infide js 
lined with clay, and formed ſo round, that art canner 
mend it. They build three or four times in the year, 
and even oſtener than that, if their neſts are taken care 
from them. The young ones may be eaſily raiſed with 
any kind of meat. It tings three or four months in the 

gh the note is loud, and not very agreeable ; but may 
much improved by teaching. : 

BL ACK-beoks, a name given to thoſe which treat of xEcRO. 

MANCY, or, as ſome call it, NIGROMAXCY. 
The BLACK-book of the Englith monaſteries was a detail 
of the ſcandalous enormities practiſed in religious houſes, 
compiled by order of the viſitors under king Henry VIII. 
to blacken them, and thus haſten their diſſolution. 

BLACK-canons, a name given to the regular canons of St, 
Auguſtine, who wore a black mantle over their ſurplice, 
by way of diſtinction from the Pramimſtrat-nſes. 

BLACK cap, in Zoology, a name given by the common peo- 
ple of many counties of England to the PEWIx, a bird 
of the gull-kind. 

BLAcK cp is alſo the common Engliſh name for the parus 
paluſtris, or marſh-TITMOUSE. 

BLACK-cap, or motacilla atricapilla of Linnzus, is one of 
the ſmalleſt birds : the crown of the head in the male is 
black, but in the female of a dull duſt-colour; and they 
are thus diſtinguiſhed. This is a bird of paſſage. It 
ſings finely, with a full, ſweet, deep, loud, wild pipe: 
its ſtrains are ſhort, and motions deſultory. Its notes 
are ſuperior to thoſe of any of our feathered warblets, 
the nightingale excepted : and it is therefore called in 
Norfolk the mock-nightingale. 

BLAack-chalkt; fee CHALK. 

BL AacKk-diver, in Zoclogy, a name given by many to a ſpe- 
cies of duck very common about the coaſts of Lancathire, 
Yorkſhire, and ſome other counties, and called more 
generally the $COTER. It is all over black. 

BLACK=ears, or black-eared cat; ſee S1GAH guſh. 

BL aCK-earth, terra nigra, denotes the natural mould 0! 
loam. Sec SOIL, &c. 

BLAck-eunuchs, in the cuſtoms of Eaſtern nations, are 
Ethiopians caſtrated, to whom their princes commonly 
commit the care of their women. Sce EUNUCH- 

BLack-eye, hypsſphagma, in Medicine, a ſuſſuſion of blood 
on the tunica adnata turning livid, occaſioned by a blow. 
See ECCHYMoOSIS. : 

BLack-eye is alſo a name given to the GERM in BEAN), 
which the Romans called HILUM. 

BLAack-fryers, a name given to the DoMINIC 
called alſo Predicants and Preaching fryers 3 | 
Jacobins. | f for the 

BLACK-game, in Zoology, a common Engliſh name for?? 
urogallus or tetras minor, called alſo the Gk. 

BLACK=gl/aſs ; ſee GLaAss. 3 

BLacK-graſs, a ſpecies of American graſs, gory 10 
meadows which border on tide-rivers, well ſupplie ri 
with freſh water; for a mixture both of freſh an fon. 
water ſeems to be neceſſary for its 3 e a 
Its ſeeds are ſmall, like thoſe of tobacco; 15 * 
deep green; and it affords from three to 1 "ant 
bay by the acre. This kind of graſs thrives 


- . -ater 9 
clay or ſtrong loam z nor is the vicinity of ſalt v ute 
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effary. The ſeeds have been lately brought 
idee England, and diſtributed for. trial in proper 


ſolls. 
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In religious houſes, it was the bread made for ordinar 
gueſts, and diſtinguiſhed from. their houſehold loaf, or 


pans conventualis, which was pure manchet, or white 


BLacKk-facks or BLEND, is a mineral called alſo falſe Ga-| bread. 


Ira, and LIN Df, &c. 


BLack-land, in Azriculture, a term by which the huſband- 


BLACK-work, iron wrought by the black-ſmith; thus called 
by way of oppoſition to that wrought by white-ſmiths. 


men denote a particular ſort of clayey foil, which, how-|BLAack of charcoal; ſee CHARcOAL. 


er. they know more by its other properties than by its BLACK Book of the Exchequer, 
x16 Fit a true black, and 
often but a pale grey. This, however pale when dry, 
always blackens by means of rains; and when ploughed 
un at theſe ſeaſons, it ſticks to the plough-ſhares, and 
the more it is wrou ht, the muddicr and duikier-co- 
loured it appears. his ſort of ſoil always contains a 


colour, which is rarely any thing 


large quantity of ſand, and uſually a great number of 


ſmall white ſtones. | 
BLack-{zad; ſee LEAD. 


Brack-{eather, is that which has paſſed the curriers hands, 
where, from the ruſſet as it was left by the tanners, it is | and make it apt to crack. 


become black, by having been ſcored and rubbed three 
times on the grain- ſide with copperas-water. ; 
BL ack-legs, a name given in Leiceſterſhire to a diſeaſe 
frequent among calves and ſheep. It is a kind of jelly 
which ſettles in their legs, and often in the neck, be- 
tween the ſkin and fleſh. 

P.ack-mail, a certain rate of money, corn, cattle, or 
other matter, anciently paid by the inhabitants of towns 
in Weſtmorland, Cumberland, Northumberland, and 
Durh:m, to divers perſons inhabiting on or near the 
borders, being men of name, and allied with others in 
thoſe parts, known to be great robbers and ſpoil-takers ; 
in order to be by them freed and protected from any pil- 
lage. Prohibited by 43 El. c. 13. 
The origin of this word is much conteſted, yet there is 
ground to hold the word black to be here a corruption of 
blank or white, and conſequently to ſignify a rent paid in 
a ſmall copper coin called blanks. "This may receive 
ſome light from a phraſe ſtill uſed in Picardy, where 
ſpeaking of a perſon who has not a ſingle halfpenny, they 
ſay, il n a pas une blanque maille. 45. 

BLack-monks, a denomination given to the BExEDICTINGS, 
called in Latin nigri monachi, or nigromonachi; ſometimes 
erdo nigrerum, the order of blacks. 

BIAck-gats; fee Orrs. 

3 in Eccleſiaſlical Mriters, that which is 
made in Black habits, and with black enſigns and orna- 
ments. See PROCESSION. 

Anciently at Malta there was a bGlack-proceſſion every 
Friday, where the whole clergy walked with their faces 
covered with a black veil. 

BLack-rents, the ſame with BLACK-mazr/, ſuppoſed to be 
rents formerly paid in proviſions and fleſh, not in ſpecie. 

BLack-rod.—Gentleman-uſher of the BLACK-rod, is the 
chief gentleman-uſher to the king, called in the black- 
book, Lator virgæ nigræ, & haſliarius; and elſewhere, 
virge bajulus, 

His duty is to bear the rod before the king at the feaſt 
of St. George at Windſor z he has alſo the keeping of 
the chapter-houſe door, when a chapter of the order of 
the — is ſitting; and, in time of parliament, attends 
the houſe of peers. His badge is a black-rod, with a lion 
in gold a-top. This rod has the authority of a mace: 
and to his cuſtody all peers queſtioned for any crime are 
firſt committed. 
LACK-row grains, a ſpecies of iron-ſtone or ore found in 
the mines about Dudley in Staffordſhire. 

Brack- andi; fee SANDS. 

BLack ſealing-wax ;, ſee Wax. 

BLACK-Preep, in the Oriental H:/tary, the enſign or ſtandard 
of a ys: of Turkmans ſettled in Armenia and Meſopota- 
mia; hence called the dynaſty of the black-ſheep. 

LACK-/lains; ſee n 4 mY 

LACK-/?enes and gems, according to Dr. Woodward, owe 
their colour to a mixture of tin in their compoſition. 
LACK-/trakes, a range of planks immediately above the 
wales in a ſhip's ſide : they are always covered with a 
mixture of tar and lamp-black. 


Lack- thern, in Botany, a ſpecies of the pranus. See 
Pruu- tres. 


LACK-tin, in Mineralogy, a denomination given to the 


oy when dreſſed, ſtamped, and waſhe:! ready for 
e lowing-houſe, or to be melted into metal. Phil. 
ranſ. No 6 


It 6 9. Pp. 21 10. 
— Prepared into this ſtate by means of beating and 
Ales wg; and when it has paſſed through ſeveral bud- 
black © waſhin -troughs, it is taken up in form of a 
L Fray ah der, like fine fand, called black-T1N, 
Lake armſh; fee VARNISU. | 
Bi el Juice; fee ANACARDIUM. 
finenel; be. in our old writers, bread of 2 middle 
Tavel-bread, ixt white and brown, called in ſome parts 


Eagle, Hellebore, Money, 
Order, Star; ſee the ſeveral ſubſtantives. 


BLACKING is ſometimes uſed for a factitious black, as 
lamp-black, ſhoc-BLACK, &c. A mixture of ivory or 
lamp-black with linſeed oil, makes the common oil 
blacking. Vor a ſhining blacking, ſmall-beer or water is 
uſed inſtead of oil, in the proportion of about a pint to 
an ounce of the ivory-black, with the addition of half an 
ounce of brown ſugar, and as much gum Arabic. The 
white of an egg, ſubſtituted for the gum, makes the 
black more ſhining z but is ſuppoſed to Kurt the leather, 


BLACKNESS, the quality of a black body; or a colour 
ariſing from ſuch a texture and ſituation of the ſuperficial 
parts of the body, as does, as it were, deaden, or rather 
abſocb, the light falling on it, without refleCting any, 
or very little of it, to the eye. 

In which ſenſe, &lackneſs ſtands directly oppoſed to 
whiteneſs, which conſiſts in ſuch a texture * as 
indifferently reflects all the rays thrown upon it, of what 
colour ſoever they be. 

Deſcartes, ſays Dr. Prieſtley, though miſtaken with re- 
ſpect to the nature of light and colours, yet diſtingvithes 
juſtly between black and white, obſerving, that black ſuf- 
focates and extinguiſhes the light that falls upon it; but 
that white reflets them. This, adds the hiſtorian of 
philoſophy, is the firſt diſtin account I have met with 
of this ſenſible hypotheſis. Hiſt. of Viſion, p. 127 and 
143. &c. 

Sir Iſaac Newton, in his Optics, ſhews, that for the 
production of black colours, the corpuſcles muſt be leſs 
than thoſe which exhibit any other colours ; becauſc, 
where the ſizes of the component particles are greater, 
there is too much light reflected to conſtitute this co- 
lour : but, if there be a little leſs than is requiſite to re- 
fle&t the white, and very faint blue of the firſt order, 
they will reflect ſo little light, as to appear intenſely 
black; and yet may, perhaps, reflect it variouſly to and 
fro within them ſo long, till it happen to be ſtifled and 
loſt; by which means they will appear black in all poſi- 
tions of the eye, without any traniparency. 

And from hence it appears, why fire, and putreſaction, 
by dividing the particles of ſubſtances, turn them black: 
why ſmall quantities of act ſubſtances impart their co- 
lours very freely, and intenſely, to other tubſtances, to 
which they are applied; the minute particles of theſe, 
by reaſon of their very great number, eaſily overſpread- 
ing the groſs particles of others. Hence alſo appears, 
why glaſs, ground very elaborately with ſand, on a cop- 
per plate, till it be well poliſhed, makes the ſand, toge- 
ther with what by rubbing is worn off from the glaſs 
and copper, become very black; and why black ſub- 
ſtances do, ſooneſt of all others, become hot in the ſun's 
light, and burn (which effect may proceed partly from 
the multitude of refractions in a httle room, and part! 
from the eaſy commotion of ſuch very ſmall particles) : 
alſo, why blacks are uſually a little inclined towards a 
bluith colour; for, that they are ſo, may be ſeen by il- 
luminating white paper with light reflecting from black 
ſubſtances, where the paper will uſually appear of a 
bluiſh white; and the reaſon is, that black borders on 
the obſcure blue of the firſt order of colours; and there- 
fore reflets more rays of that colour than of any 
other. 

BLACKS, Negroes : a people, ſo called from the colour of 

their ſkin. —For the reaſon of their colour, and the 

commerce of them, ſee NzGRo. 

BLAcks, is alſo a name given to an aſſociation of difor- 

derly, and ill-deſigning perſons, formerly herding chiefly 

about Waltham in Effex, who deſtroyed deer, robbed 

fiſh-ponds, ruined timber, &c.— Sec BLaCk a. 

BLADDER, in Anatomy, a thin expanded membranous 

body, found in ſeveral parts of an animal, ſerving as a 

receptacle of ſome juice, or of ſome liquid excrement ; 

from whence it takes various denominations, as urine 
bladder, gall-bladder, &c. | 

Br.apveR, by way of eminence, is a large veſſel, which 

ſerves as a receptacle of the urine of animals, after its ſe- 

cretion from the blood in the kidneys. 

This is ſometimes alſo called, by way of diſtinction, the 

urinary bladder, veſica urivaria, ; 

The bladder is ſituated in the pelvis of the abdomen; in 

men immediately on the redum; in women, on the va- 

gina uteri ; its ligure in quadrupeds reſembles a pear, 


| 


with the baſis upwards; but in human bodies the lower 
park 
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part is almoſt on a level with the upper; and its orifice, | 
or neck, placed ſideways, while the fundus, or bottom, 
which in a human bladder is very broad, reſts either on 
the refum, or the vagina uteri, —lIt is faſtened to the 
navel by the arachus degenerated into a ligament, its 
ſides to the umbilical arteries, and its neck to the in- 
reftinum rectum in women. 

e bladder is compoſed of three coats; the firſt a co- 
vering of the peritoneum ; the ſecond conſiſts of muſcular 
fibres, which run irregularly ſeveral ways; and the 
third, which is full of wrinkles for facilitating its dila- 
tation, is both glandulous and nervous. Its glands ſe- 

arate a viſcous and ſlimy matter, which defends the 
ladder from the acrimony of the ſalts in the urine. 
Around its neck there goes a ſmall muſcle, called 
ſphincter veſicæ, which contracts the orifice of the bladder, 
to prevent the urine from dripping involuntarily, or till 
it thruſt open the paſſage, by the contraction of the ſe- 
cond coat of the bladder, which is therefore called de- 
truſor urine. | 
Though the urinary had ier be naturally ſingle, yet there 
have been inſtances of nature's varying ſrom herſelf in 
this particular. The bladder of the famous Caſaubon, 
upon diſſecting his body aſter his death, was found to 
be double; and, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, we 
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the more exact obſervers find this part in all at 1, 
the greater part of the fiſhy kind. Phil. T ranſ No call 
Tortoiſes, Ariſtotle obſerves, have large 44d, ap 
they need ſuch; ſince being covered with + thick 0. 
and having no pores or perſpirative veſſels uh 0 
to carry off their moiſture, it is retained within ras 
and accumulated in the bladder of urine, 5 
In the lion, the bladder is ſmall, as is the þ 
that creature rarely drinks; inſomuch that 
_ the female does not ſuckle her young, 
milk. 

Bladders, when below a certain magnitude 

uſually denominated by the — 2 reſicles, why, 
Of theſe we meet with many ſorts both in the rene 
and vegetable world; ſome natural, as in the lune 
eſpecially of frogs, and as ſome alſo imagine, in « 
muſcles; others morbid or preternatural, as the bids 
tides, and thoſe obſervable in the itch. Naturaliſt; on 
alſo diſcovered bladders in the thorax and abdomen of birds, 
as well as others in the belly of fiſhes, called air-bladders 
and ſwims. 
Vegetable bladders are found every-where, in the ftrye. 
ture of the bark, the fruit, pith, and parenchyma, or 
pulp; beſides thoſe morbid ones raiſed on the ſurſace of 
leaves by the puncture of infects. 


idney; f.. 
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Albertus af. 
45 having no 


hare an account of a triple Her found in the body of a BLADDER, ſwimming ; ſee AiR-bladder. 
gentleman, who had long bcen ill, and no one could BLADDERs, oil, in the anatomy of plants; ſee Ou. 
gueſs the cauſe. bladders. 

As to the figure and ſituation of the human bladder, Mr. BLADDER-Puceron ; ſee PUCERON, 
Weitbrecht has given a better deſcription of them than | BLADDER-nu, faphylaa, in Botany, a genus of the per. 
is to be met with in the common ſyſtems. Vid. Med. tandria trigyma claſs. Its characters are theſe; the em- 
EM. Edinb. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 280. p. 1211. palement 1s concave, coloured, and fo large as to en- 


The diſeaſes to which the bladder is ſubject are ulcers, 
wounds, deſcents or ruptures, preternatural contents, 
particularly ſtones and gravel, ſchirrhus, palſies, inflam- 
mations of its neck, &c. 'To thefe difeaſes may be 
added incontinence of urine. | 
"The internal membrane of the þ/adder has been known to 
come away with the urine, without any great danger. 
Ir. Rohault gives an account, in the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences, of a patient he had, who, after a 
very violent ſtoppage of urine, voided with fome pain a 
piece of a . ee of an inch ſquare. Three or four 
days afterwards, the patient felt ſomething again obſtruct 
the paſſage ; and as it came nearer the end of the urethra, 
he at length took hold of it, and drew out a larger piece 
of the ſame ſort of membrane. Some time after this, in 
ſtraining violently in diſcharging his urine, he voided 
three other ſuch pieces, which together, according to 
Mr. Rohault's judgment, could not make leſs than two 
thirds of the internal membrane of the whole bladder ; 
and in effect it yas plain, that, in the courſe of the diſ- 


cloſe the flower, which has five oblong ered petals, 
and a pitcher-ſhaped concave nectarium, at the bottom of 
the flower, with five oblong erect ſtyles terminated by 
ſingle ſummits, and a thick germen divided in three 
parts, ſupporting three ſtyles to which there are obtuſe 
ſtigmas contiguous. The germen afterward becomes two 
hard almoſt globular ſeeds, included in three bladders, 
joined by a longitudinal ſeam, with an acute point, 
opening within. 'There are two ſpecies; the bladder-nut 
with winged leaves; and, the bladder-nut with trifoliate 
leaves, or three-leaved Virginian bladder-nut. Sec Ti, 
I. of Botany, Claſs 21. 

The firſt makes a pretty variety, when intermixed with 
others; though the flowers are not very beautiful. The 
nuts of this tree being hard and ſmooth, are {trung tor 
beads by the Roman catholics in ſome countries; and 
the children of the poor inhabitants eat the nuts, though 
they have a diſagreeable taſte. 

It is ſaid that from the ſeeds is expreſſed an oil having 2 
reſolvent virtue. 


2 
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1 eaſe, the whole internal membrane had gradually de- BLADDER-nut, African; ſee RoYENA. 
[| tached itſelf from the external one, and made its way | BLADDER-nut, laurel-leaved; ſee HOLLY, 
4 out by the urethra. Aſter the whole was thus diſcharg- BLADDER-ſena ; ſee SENA. ns 
| ed, the urine found no ſtoppage; and it is evident, that BLADE, in Botam, that part of the flower, or florid attire 


up the wrethra. The pieces of the membrane, when 


what had before ſtopped its paſſage, was no other than 
the pieces of this membrane falling before, or blocking 


examined, appcared to have all their blood-veſſels in 
their natural ſize; and the urine, in the whole courſe of 
the diſeaſe, having never been tinged with blood, is a 
roof, that the membrane detached itſelf naturally, not 
by violence. The patient, after this, was wholly cured 
of his complaint; but had a ſmall incontinence of urine 
attending him, which was plainly owing to the ſphinc- 
ter's having been weakened, by being, as well as the 
ladder, diveſted of its membranes. Mem. Acad. Scienc. 
1714- 
The operations performed on the bladder are chiefly ſee- 
tion, and extraction of the ſtone; to which may be 
added injection, dilatation, the application of lithon- 
triptics, diuretics, &c. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 236. p. 15, 
ſeq. where Hippocrates's aphoriſm, that the ſections of 
the bladder are always mortal, is defended ; and the beſt 
method of extracting the $sTONE out of the bladder, 
eſpecially in women, is ſhewn to be by a gradual dilata- 
tion of the urethra. See alſo Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. ann. 1720. 
p. 33. where the great impediments to the diſſolution of 
the STONE in the bladder by lithontriptics, are repreſent- 
ed to be the medicine's not continuing long enough in 
the bladder, and its being altered by the urine, 
The urinary bladders of brutes ate differently contrived 
from the human bladder, and from each other, accord- 
ing to the ſtructure, ceconomy, and manners of living 
of each creature. 
Birds are uſually ſaid to be without bladders, as being 
without urine z yet does not this hold univerſally; ſince, 


in an oftrich diſſected by the French academy, a bladder | BLADE of mace, or cinnamon, among apot 


was found ſituate at the extremity of the refum, big 
enough to hold both fiſts, and ia it eight ounces of 
urine, 


Many have alſo denicd a Hader of urinc to fiſhes; but 


— 


BLADE, in Anatomy; ſee SHOULDER-blade. 
BLADE, in Commerce, a thin, flender piece of meta 


BLADE of a chiſſel, is the iron or {teel part, as 


BLADE of anoar, is the flat part, which 1s 


| 
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of a plant, which ariſes out of the concave of the ſheath, 
and, at the top, ufually divides into two parts, which 
are covered with globules of the ſame nature as thoſe of 
the apices, but not ſo copious. 
The blade runs through the hollow of the ſheath and 
baſe, and is faſtened to the convex of the ſecd- caſe, ha- 
ing its head and ſides beſet with globules, which, througl 
a glaſs, appear like turnip-ſeeds, and which, in ſome 
plants, grow cloſe to the blade, and in others adhere io 
it by little pedicles, or foot-ſtalks. Theſe globulcs, 3 
the blade ſprings up from within the ſheath, are , 
rubbed off, and ſo ſtand like a powder on both. In ſome 
plants, as knap-weed, they ſeem alſo to grow on the in 
ſide of the ſheath, as appears on ſplitting it with = 
The head of a ade is divided uſually into tuo; ut 
ſometimes, as in the cichory, into three parts, Ac.“ 
by degrees, curl outward, like ſcorpion-grals- Grew 
Anat. of Plants, lib. i. c. 5. $ 20. lib. iv. c. 4. y5 


J, either 


forged by the hammer, or run and caſt in moulds, * 
afterwards ſharpened to a point, edge, or the 4 by 
Sword-blades are made by the armourers, knife- 

the cutlers, &c. deemel. 
The Engliſh and Damaſcus blades are molt inf hae 
Among the French, thoſe of Vienne in Dauphin) 
the preſerence. that 
The conditions of a good blade of a ſmall wore Wheo 
it be light and tough, apter to bend than _— | 
it will ſtand in the bend, it is called a pour Aiſting wiſhed 


from the wooden handle. hecarich are 


little flips or ſlices of thoſe barks. int 

e's ; the 
the water in rowing. On the length of thus pa 
force and effect of the oar, in a great meaſure, Byabs 


grams of a ſaw, the thin part wherein the teeth are cut, | BLANCHING, i. e. the art or manner of BLEACHinG of 


hich, to be good, muſt be ſtiff, yet bend equally into WHITENING, 
w , 


a regular bow all the way, without yielding more in one BLANCHING, in Gardening; is an operation performed 


lace than another. OR FR on certain ſallads, roots, &c. as of celery; and endives, 
ob- mill, is that contrived 3 iron tools, as] to render them fairer and fitter for the table. Sce 
m_ reaping-hooks, axes, chitſels, and the like, to] Artun, and Enpive, 


BLAnCHinG alſo d h 7 1 
dge. enotes the operation of coveri 
gl. 7905 in Middle Aze Writers; is taken for all fort of | plates with a thin coa r 


— : t or cruſt of tin. See LAT- 
ſtanding corn in the blade and ear. The word is alſo TEN; 

written blatum, blava, and blavium, BLANCHING of copper for ſale, in imitation of ſilver; or 
In our old charters, the word bladum included the whole | mixing blanched copper with ſilver; or expoſing the 
roduct of the ground, fruit, corn, flax, graſs, &c. and] ſame to fale; or any malleable compoſition or mixture 


whatever was oppoſed to living creatures. of metals or minerals heavier than ſilver, and which 
The word bladum w.s ſometimes alſo applied to all ſorts of | looks, and touches, and wears like gold, but is mani- 


nin or corn threſhed on the floor: tria guarteria fru- feſtly worſe than ſtandard, is made felony, 8 and 
ment i, tria quarteria avenarum, & unum quarterium faba- W. III. &c. 26. 


yum, erunt quieti de ſolulione prædicli bladi in perpetuum. BLancninG of wax; ſee WAX. 
But the word was more peculiarly appropriated to bread- | BLANCHING, in Coinage, the operation of preparing the 


corn, or wheat, called in French 44. pieces before ſtriking, to give them the requiſite luſtre 
Thus the knights Templars are ſaid to have granted to fir | and brightneſs. 


Wido de Meriton's wife duas ſummas bladi. Kennet's | The blanching, as now practiſed, is performed by nealing 

Paroch. Ant. and Du-Cange. : 8 or heating the pieces in a kind of pan or ſhovel, with a 
BLARIA, in Botany, a genus of the tetandria monogynia | wood- fire, in manner of a reverberatory furnace, ſo that 

claſs of plants. the flame paſſes over the ſhovel. The pieces being ſuſſi- 
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BL/ESUS, among Medicinal Writers, the ſame with ciently heated, and cooled again, are put ſucceſſively to 
balbus. boil in two copper pans, wherein are agua fortis, com- 
Dr. Holder calls the letters F and Th Sle/e, on account 


mon ſalt, and tartar of Montpellier; when they have 
of the difficulty multitudes find of pronouncing them. been well-drained of this firlt water in a copper ſicve, 


Elem. Speech, p- 52- EY they throw ſand and freſh water over them; and when 
The word is alſo uſed to denote an irregularity in the | dry, they are well-rubbed. 
figure of the limbs, eſpecially the legs, when bent The ancient method of blanching was, by putting the 
outwards. pieces, after heating, in a large veſſel of common water, 
BLAIN, a diſtemper incident to beaſts, conſiſting in a and lome ounces of aqua fortis; but in different propor- 
bladder growing on the root of the tongue * the | tions for gold and ſilver.— The method is now diſuſed, 
wind- pipe, which at length ſwelling, {tops the breath. partly by reaſon of its expenſiveneſs, and partly becaute 
It comes by great chafing, and heating of the ſtomach ; it diminiſhes the weight of the metal. 
whereby, as ſome judge, it {till grows, and increaſes by | BLANK, or BLaxc, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies wmiTe ; 
more heat. i and BLANnCUs, or BLANCA, is more particularly uſed 
It is perceived, by the beaſt's gaping, holding out his for a kind of white, or flver money, of baſe alloy, 
tongue, and foaming at the mouth: to cure it, caſt the coined by Henry V. in thoſe parts of France then ſub- 
beaſt, take forth his tongue, and then ſlitting the blad- | ject to England, valued at 84. ſterling. T hey were for- 
der, waſh it gently with vinegar and a little ſalt. bidden by his ſucceflor to be current in this realm. In 
BLAISE, a military order inſtituted by the kings of Ar- ſome ancient charters they are called /elidi blanci, white 
menia, in honour of St. Blaiſe, anciently biſhop of Se-] Hhillings. 
baſta in that country, the patron ſaint of that nation. BLANK alſo denotes a ſmall copper coin, formerly current 
Juſtinian calls them #nights of St. Blaiſe and St. Mary, | in France, at the rate of five deniers Tournois. 
and places them not only in Armenia, but in Paleſtine. They had alſo great blanks, or pieces of three blanks, and 
They made a particular vow to defend the religion of | others of ſix, in reſpect whereof the ſingle fort were 
the church of Rome, and followed the rule of St. called little blanks ; but of late they are all become only 
Baſil, monies of account. « 
The preciſe year of the inſtitution of the knights of St. | BLANK, or BLANK-ticket, in LOTTERIES, that to which 
Blaiſe is not known; but they appear to have commenced | no prize is allotted. 
about the ſame time with the knights Templars, and | The French have a game, under the denomination 


5 Hoſpitallers; to the former of which they bore a neat | langue, anſwering to our LOTTERY. 
6 afünity, the regulars being the ſame in both. BLANK, in Coinage, a plate, or piece of gold, or ſilver, 
h BLAKEA, in Botany, a genus of the claſs of dadecandria cut and ſhaped for a coin, but not yet ſtamped. See 
if monogynia. CorninG. 

BLANC; ſee BLANk. BLANK, in Zoology, a name given by authors to a ſpecies 
4 BLaNC-manger, Fr. q. d. white food, is a preparation of of che cod-liſh, called gelbe, tolmulen, and aſellus flaveſcens. 
» diſſolved ifinglaſs, milk, ſugar, cinnamon, &c. boiled | BLANK-bar, in Law, is ufed for the ſame with what we 
h into a thick conſiſtence, and garniſhed for the table with | call a common bar, and is the name of a plea in bar, which 
" blanched almonds. It is cooling and ſtrengthening. in an action of treſpaſs is put in to oblige the plaintitF 
(0 LANCS manteaux, a name originally given to the Servites, | to aſſign the certain place, where the treſpaſs was 
15 or ſervants of the Bleſſed Virgin, on account of their | committed. 
il white cloaks ; but ſince applied to divers ſorts of reli- | BLaNKs, in judicial proceedings, certain void ſpaces 
nc gious, who have ſucceſſively inhabited the houſe of the] ſometimes left by miſtake, A BLANK (if ſomething 
n- der vites, and now to the BENEDICTINES at Paris, though material be omitted) in a declaration, abates the ſame : 
* habited in black. and ſuch a blank is a good cauſe of demurrer. 
ut DLANCA, in Medicine, denotes a lenitive compoſition, | BLANK-verſe ; ſee VERSE, and RHYME, 
by formerly much in uſe ; ſo called either from its white | BLANK, point; fee PoInT blank. 
i's colour, or becauſe of its purging white, i. e. phlegmatic | BLANKET, in Commerce, a warm woolly ſort of ituf, 

humours, There were three ſorts; a great, middle, | light and looſe woven; chiefly uſed in bedding. 

and leaſt Banca. The manufacture of blankets is chiefly confined to Witney 
ger 2 A mulierum, among the Chemiſts, ſignifies CERUSS. in Oxfordſhire, where it is advanced to that height, that 
he LANCARDS, a name given to certain lincn cloth, thus | no other place comes near it. Some attribute a great 

called, becauſe the thread uſed to weave them, has part of the excellency of the Witney blankets to the gb- 
by been half blanched or bleached before it was uſed. They | ſterſive, nitrous water of the river Windruſh, wherewith 

| «© manufactured in Normandy, particularly in the | they are ſcoured ; others rather think they owe it to a 
ed, dees which are in the diſtrict, or under the juriſdic- | peculiar way of looſe ſpinning, which the people have 
are one Pont- Audemer, Bernay, and Liſicux. thereabouts. Be this as it will, the place has engroſſed 

ANCH ferme, or BLaxk far, a white farm, that is, | almoſt the whole trade of the nation for this commodity z 
hat were the rent was to be paid in filver, not in cattle, inſomuch, that the wool fit for it centers here, from the 
ben 8 ancient times, the crown rents were many times re- | furthermoſt parts of the kingdom. Plott, Hiſt, Ox. 
ted whey to be paid in /ibris albis, called blanch firmes: in | chap. 9. $ 163. 

* caſe the buyer was holden dealbare firmam; viz. | Blankets are made of felt-wool, 1. e. wool from off 
4 * © money or coin, worſe than ſtandard, was melt- | ſheep-ſkins, which they divide into ſeveral ſorts. 

4 2 in the exchequer, and reduced to the finencſs | Of the head wool, and bay wool, they make blankets of 
= A lilverz or inſtead thereof he paid to the king | twelve, eleven, and ten quarters broad; of the ordinary 
15 fn the pound, by way of addition. "Lowndes on | and middle ſort, blankets of eight and ſeven quarters 
r bl, Aueh 5. broad; of the beſt tail wool, 4/anters of fix quarters 
- Bl awc carte; fee CARTE. broad, commonly called cats, ſerving for ſeamen's ham- 


Ven 1 No be given to mechanics employed in mocks. Las 8 8 
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BLANKET, foffing in a, a ludicrous kind of puniſhment, 

of which we find mention in the ancients, under thc 
denomination agi. Martial deſcribes it graphically 
enough. Ibis ad excuſſo, miſſus ad aſtra, ſago. 
A late writer repreſents it as one of Otho's imperial de- 
lights. But this is turning the tables; that emperor's 
diverſion, as related by Suetonius, was not to be the 
ſubject, but the agent in the affair; it being his practice 
to ſtroll out in dark nights, and where he met with a 
helpleſs, or drunken man, to give him the difcipline of 
the blanket. 

BLANOQUILLE, a ſmall flyer coin, equivalent to about 

144. ſterling, current in Morocco, and on the coaſts of 
Barbary. 

BLAPSIGONIA, a kind of diſeaſe, or defect in bees, 
when they neglect, or fail to produce young, being 
wholly employed in making honey. 

The word is Greek, compounded of B, I hurt, and 
Yyoun, brood or iſſue. 

BLARE, a ſmall copper coin, containing a little mixture 
of ſilver, ſtruck at Bern, and valued at much the fame 
with the RATZE in other places. 

BLAS, a novel term, in the* Helmontian philoſophy, de- 

noting the local, and alterative motion of the ſtars; from 
whoſe influence proceed changes of weather, ſeaſons, 
ſtorms, and the like. 
In imitation of this blas Hellarum, the ſame author framed 
another in animals, either natural, whereby each viſcus 
is framed, according to the model of its particular; or 
voluntary, which is directed to motion by the will. 

BLASIA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants be- 
longing to the claſs of cryptegamia algarum, approaching 
to the nature of the hens; the characters of which are 
theſe : the male flower has a cup compoſed of one leaf, 
which is oval at the baſe, ſomewhat cylindric in the mid- 
dle, and expanded and truncated at the top; in this are 
contained, a number of looſe granules, which ſeem to 
perform the office of apices, and contain the farina fœ- 
cundans. The female flower has ſcarce any cup, but 
produces a ſingle roundiſh fruit, uſually immerſed in 
the leaves; in this are contained certain round bodies, 
which appear to be feeds. Linnzus is much in doubt, 
whether theſe flowers are not to be underſtood a con- 
trary way, and ſeems to ſuſpect, that what are called 
female flowers are really male ones; and what are called 
male, female. 

BLASPHEMY, b/a/phemia, or blaſphemium, in Middle Age 
Iriters, denotcs ſimply the blaming, or condemning of 
a perſon, or thing. 

The word is Greek, Bx27o2nma, from Baantw, lede. 
Among the Greeks, 72 blaſpheme, was to uſe words of 
evil omen, or that portended ſomething ill, which the 
ancients were carcſul to avoid, ſubſtituting in lieu of 
them other words of ſofter and gentler import, ſomc- 
times the very reverſe of the proper ones. 

BLASPHEMY is more peculiarly reſtrained to evil or re- 
proachful words ſpoken of the Deity. Auguſtin ſays, 
Jam vuiga blaſphemia non acciputur mſi mala verba de Deo 
dicere. 

According to Lindwood, blaſphemy is an injury offered 
to God, by denying that which is due and belonging to 
him; or attributing to him what is not agreeable to his 
nature. 

By the Moſaic law, blaſphemy vi, „niſhed with death. 
Levit. chap. xxiv. ver. 132 As alſo by the civil 
law. Novel. 77. In Spam, Naples, France, and Italy, 
the pains of death are not now inſficted. In the empire, 
cither amputation, or death, is made the punithment of 
this crime. 

By the canon law, b/aſphemy was puniſhed only by a ſo- 
lemn penance ; and by cuſtom, either by a pecuniary or 
corporal puniſhment. By the Englith . blaſphemae, 
of God, as denying his being, or providence, and all 
contumelious reproaches of Jeſus Chriſt, &c. are of- 
fences by the common law, and puniſhable by fine, im- 
priſonment, and pillory. And, by the ſtatute law, he 
that denies one of the perions in the Trinity, or aſſerts 
there are more than one, or denics. Chriſtianity to be 
true, for the firlt offence, is rendered incapable of any 
office; for the ſecond, adjudged incapable of ſuing, 
being executor or guardian, receiving any gift or legacy, 
and to be impriſoned for three years. 9 and 10 
W. III. c. 32. 

According to the law of Scotland, the puniſhment of 
blaſphemy is death. The firit ſpecies thereof conſiſts in 
railing at, or curſing God, and here the ſingle act con- 
ſtitutes the crime. The ſecond conſiſts in denying the 
exiſtence of the Supreme Being, or any of the perſons 
of the Trinity; and therein obilinately perſevering to 
the laſt. For reiterated denial does not fully conſtitute 
the crime, becauſe the ſtat. of Charles II. 1661, admits 
of repentance before conviction, as a complete expia- 
don. 
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This ſtatute of 1661, is ratified! by a flatute ge 15 
William, whereby the calling in queition the exit it 
of Cod, or of any of the perſons of the Tuina Ilten 
authority of Scripture, or the Divine Provide. the 
made penal. For the firſt offence, impriſonment, (1 

1 U 


ſatisfaction given by public repentance in ſack- cle 
For the ſecond, a fine of a year's valued rent of th * 
eitate, and twentieth part of the perſonal eſtate. * 
the ttial in both theſe caſes is competent to 1 
judges. Ihe trial of the third oftence is death * 
tried only by the juſtices. foe 
BLASPHEMY againft the Holy Gt. Iivines are not agreed 
with reſpect to the nature of the crime thus dean 
nated, Matthew, chap. xii. ver. 39. and the ground 0 
the extreme guilt aſcribed to it. Dr. '{illorfon ate 
tains, that it conſiſted in maliciouſly attributing the ory 
raculous operations which Chriſt performed by the — 
of the Holy Ghoſt to the devil. Vol. ii. ſerm. xx;: 
But Dr. Whitby, with greater probability, refers it = 
the diſpenſation of the Holy Gholt, which commence) 
after our Lord's reſurrection and aſcenſion; and thes. 
were guilty of the crime, who perſiſted in their unbetics 


implied a wilful oppoſition to the Tait and molt powerful 
evidence which God would vouchſaic to mankind, and 
precluded the poſſibility of a recovery to faith and . 
pentance. Whitby's Fourth Appendix to the Goſpel at 
It. Matthew, in his Paraphraſe, vol. i. p. 268. 

BLAST, fiatus, in the Aſititary Art, a ſudden compreſſicn 
of the air, cauſed by the diſcharge of the bullet out of 2 
great gun. 

The %% ſomctimes throws down part of the embraſures 
of the wall. 

BLAST is alfo applicd, in a more general ſenſe, to any 
forcible ſtream of wind, or air; excited by the mouth, 
bellows, or the like. 

JLAST is alfo uſed in Agriculture and Gardening, for what 
is otherwiſe called a BL!GUT, 

Blajls differ from MILDEVWsS, rubigines. 

The sur of corn is a ſpecies of bla/?. 

Blafts, or blaſlings, are by ſome ſuppoſed owing to cold; 
by others, to the want of a due ſupply of ſap; by others, 
to aſcending fumcs of the earth; by others, to ſliar 
winds and froſts, immediately ſucceeding rains. Phi, 
Tranſ. Ne 44. 

That ſpecies called wredines, or fire-blaſis, is ſuppoſed by 
Mr. Hales owing to the ſolar rays reilected from, or 
condenſed in the clouds, or even collected by the dene 
ſteams in hop-gardens, and other places. Ibid. Ny 
399- 

The effect of them is to wither, ſhrivel, ſcorch, tum 
black, and, as it were, burn up the leaves, bloſioms, aud 
fruits of trees, ſhrubs, herbs, graſs, corn, even for 
whole tracts of ground. 

Phyſicians alſo ſpeak of a kind of ls affecting human 
bodies, and cauſing ERYSIPFLAS, PALSIES, &. 

BrasTs, among Miners; fee Dames. 

BLASTED, ſomething ſtruck with a BLAST. 

Among the Romans, places 5/afted with lightning were 
to be conſecrated to Jupiter, under tlie name 0! BIDES: 
TALIA, and PUTFALIA. i 
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It was alſo a ceremonial of religion to burn 6/4/7e« vodirs f 
in the fire. | | F 
BLASTING, among Miners, a term for the tearing e) t 
rocks, which they find in their way, by gun-pou ca. of 
The method of doing which is this; they Make 4 10g 0 
hole, like the hollow of a large gun-bartel, in the 10% n 


they would ſplit ; this they fill with gun-pe vader, thei 


they firmly ſtop up the mouth of the hole v ich Clay 
cept a touch-hole, at which they leave a match to he,“, 
A ſmall quantity of powder docs great tale ben. 
way. 5 
BLASCLOLOGY, from gxegog, bud, and xzyo, I gell 
the regular and ſtated pruning of VIRES. Ry 
BLASTUM moſyiitum, in the Materia Medica, à term We 
by ſome writers to expreſs the cafia lignea, or Cad wth) 
when not pecled of from the branches, but rept we 
the wood within it; this was a common way ol on 
ing and preſerving, not only this bark, but the cine 
mon, and many others. 22 ü 
BLATTA, in Natural Iliſtory, a genus of inſects oi Us 
order of hemiptera in the: Linnæan ſyſtem, the chart 
of which are, that the head is inclined, the anima 9 
ſetaceous, the wings are membranaceous, the ey 
flat, orbiculated, and marginated, the feet ae on 
for running, and there are two ſmall horns above 
tail. There are ſeveral ſpecies. led 
It is likewiſe the name of a ſpecies of beetle, cam 
Columna SCARABZUS te/tudinatus. i the 
BlaTTA, in Middle Age IP riters, denotes 2 purple | { the 
wool or ſilk, dyed with the liquor ot the fih 0 
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This was otherwiſe denominated Blatta ſerica, or. atio 
1 


um; whence alſo blattiarius, uſed in ancient writers 
a1 , l 
dyer in purple. | 
wy X according to ſome writers, was alſo uſed for the 
2 Ants inſect; and, according to others, for the pur- 
Nle-worm. But both of theſe acceptations ate ſuſpi- 


cious. 


We know that it was anciently uſed for a kind of moth, | 


or fly, whoſe fat was reputed excellent for the ears. 
Keworm. | 

Ns 2 in Phyſiology and Phar macy, a teſtace- 
ous body, being the operculum, or lid of a turbinated 
ſhell, whoſe fiſh yields a purple dye. 
The blatta differs from the lid of the buccinum, or pur- 
va, in figure; the firſt being oblong, the latter round : 
hut in the ſhops they are ordinarily confounded, and 
ſold for each other. ; 1 he blatta byzantina is alſo con- 
founded by apothecaries with the UNGUIS ODORATUS, 
from which it ought to be diſtinguiſhed, as belonging to 
another kind of ſhell-fiſh. ; 
Dr. Lifter takes the blatta byzantina to have ſucceeded the 
oNGUIS ODORATUS, and to have been brought into the 
tons in its place. In Dioſcorides's time, the beft was 


1 
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broucht from the Red ſea, viz. the paleſt and fatteſt; 
the blacker and leſs from Babylon, or the Perſian gulph: 
Mut, it ſeems, latter times took up with thoſe found 
» * 5 2 f 
about Conſtantinople; whence the preſent ſhop-Llatta 


had its name. 

he name blatta ſeems to have been given to this oper- 
lum from the colour; as being of a dark hair-colour, 
as the common blatta piſlinaria, or bakehouſe beetle, 10 
frequent in London, is. 3 

The blatta byzantins, when exhibited internally, renders 
the body ſoluble, ſoftens the ſpleen, and diſcuſſes pec- 
cant humours. When uſed externally, by way of fu- 
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migation, it reſtores epileptic patients, and women:la- | 


bouring under a ſtrangulation of the uterus. In other 
diforders its effects are the ſame with thoſe of moſt other 
teſtaceous ſubſtances. 


BLATTIARIA, in Bztany; ſce MuLLEiN. ; 


BLAZE, in the Manege; fee STAR. 

BLAZING-/tar ; fee Comer. 

BLAZON, or Bi azoxy, in Feraldry, the art of deci- 
phering the arms of noble houſes; or of naming all the 
parts in their proper and particular terms. 
Various etymologies are given of the word blazon : the 
moſt probable is that which derives it from the German 
blarſen, ti blow a He] it being the cuſtom of thoſe who 
preſented themſelves at the liſts in the ancient tourna- 
ments to blow a horn, to notify their coming. After 
this the heralds ſounded their trumpets, and then 9 
zened the arms of thoſe who preſented themſelves ; de- 
ſcribed them aloud, and ſometimes expatiated on the 
praiſes, and high exploits, of the perſons who bore 
them. 
There is this difference between arms and b/2zon; that 
the firſt are the device or figures borne on the coat, or 
faie!d ; and blazon, the deſcription thereof in words. 
The rules of blazan are, 1. To name the metal or colour 
of the field firſt : as, or, argent, or guler, &c. 2. lo 
name the manner of the diviſion of the eſcutcheon by 
line, whether downright or bendwiſe, and alſo the dit- 
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ference of the line, whether it be indented, ingrailed, | BLEACHixG H 


Kc. in the next place. 3. 'Then to name the charge 
that is on the ſield. 4. Having thus expreſſed the field, 
the Civition, and the charge, if there be more parts ot 
the held occupied by the charge than one, you are to 
name the principal part of the field ſirſt. 5. If there 
be more than one kind of charge in a ſield, that in the 
chief part is to be named firit. 6. To uſe no iteration 
07 repetition of words, in 6b:4zening a coat, eſpecially of 
any of theſe ſour words, of, or, and, with. To 'The 
three forms of baton are by metals and colours, by pre- 
cious ſtones, and by the celcftial planets : the ſirſt for 
private gentlemen ; the ſecond for perſons ennobled with 
ltles, as dukes, earls, Kc. and the third for emperors, 
kings, and princes. "Though this variety of form is re— 
Kted by the French, from whom we had our heraldry, 
and by all other nations, who uſe none but metals and 
colours for all degrees. 8. That metal upon metal, and 
colour upon colour, is falſe heraldry : which admits of | 
e ee except in the arms of Jeruſalem, which 
ry Fonts 1 croſs potent between four croſlets, or.— 
— = v zen lions tand upright in a coat, they are 
b pant ; when walking forward, paſſant z when 
al Fee a you in the face, paſ/art guardant : in other poſ- 
Sa We e terms, as ſaliant regardant, &e. 
brildns (int _ are termed aſter the manner of lions ; 
e 22 of rampant and ſaliunt) are termed - 
lan»neg I, 3 and eagles, are allo ſaid to be 
% 2 "_ J Iwans, ac hawks, fe {ſed and 
N wg mie " ereſſed, and joru!-pea , that is, when 
0 6 > bills, and claws of tuch creatures are found 
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ol different colours from the body. When an animal 
proceeds from the bottom of the ordinary, it is termed 
uunt; when over ſome ordinary, 2. and if it 
proceed from the middle of any ordinary, or common 
charge, naiſſunt. 

BLEA, in vegetables, is that part of a tree, which lies im- 
mediately under the bark, and between that and the hard 


wood, and is the firſt progreſs of the alteration of the 
bark into wood by the natural growth and ſtrengthening 
of the fibres. 


While the bla remains yet ſoft, and retains ſomething of 
the nature of bark, it may maintain a feeble vegetation z 
but when it is grown abſolutely hard and woody, it can 
contribute nothing to the growth of the tree. The ve- 
getation of the young branches of trees is the moſt lively 
and vigorous, and the only one that goes as far as the 
flowers and fruit, becauſe theſe branches are little elſe 
but bark. 

BLEACHIYS, or BrAxcHx, the art of whitening li- 
nens, ſtuffs, filks, and other matters. 

BLEACHING of filk.—While it is yet raw, it is put into a 
thin linen bag, and thrown into a veſſel of boiling tiver- 
water, wherein ſoap has been diſſolred, then boiled two 
or three hours, and the bag being turned ſeveral times, 
it is taken out, beaten and waſhed in cold water, lightly 
wrung out, and thrown into a veſſel of cold water, mix- 
ed with ſoap and a little indigo : the indigo gives it the 
bluiſh caſt always obſerved in white ſilks. After takin 
it out of the ſecond veſſel, it is wrung out, and all the 
water and foap exprefled, thook out to untwiſt and ſepa- 
rate the thread, and hung up in the air, in a kind of 
ſtove made on purpoſe, wherein is burnt ſulphur ; the 
vapour whereot gives the laſt degree of whiteneſs to the 
ſilk. 

BLEACHING or ſcouring of woellen luft. — There are three 
ways of whitening woollens; the firſt with water and 
ſoap ; the ſecond with vapour of ſulphur the third with 
chalk, indigo, and vapour of ſulphur. 

For the firſt, the ſtuffs being taken from the fulling-mill, 

are put into ſoaped water a little warm, and worked afreth 

by force of arms over a bench, which finiſhes the whiten- 
ing the fulling-mill had begun; and laitly, waſhed out 
in clear water and dried; this is called the natural way of 
bleaching. 
In the fecond method, they begin with waſhing the ſtuff 
in river-water: it is then laid to dry on poles, and, 
when half dry, ſpread out ina kind of ſtore well cloſed, 
wherein is burnt ſulphur ; the vapour whereof diffuſing 
itſelf, ſticks by little and little over all the ſtuff, and 
gives it a fine whitening : this is commonly called Leach 
ing by the Huber. : 


In the third method, after the ſtuffs have been waſhed, 


1 S * 5 * * . 
they are thrown into cold water impregnated with chalk 


* 


which üniſhes the operation. This is not cſtcemed the 
beit method of 6{eaciing, though agreeable enough to the 
ſight. 

It may be here obſerved, that when a ſtuſf has once re- 
ceived the ſteam of ſulphur, it will fcarce receive any 
beautiful dye but black or blue. 

ds or fire linens, —Aﬀter taking them 
they are ſteeped a day in fair was 
ter, wathed out and cleared of their filth, and thrown 
into a bucking-tub filled with a cold {1x:vivm, or 
lie of wookd-athes and water. When taken out of the 
lie, they are wathed in clear water, ſpread in a meadow, 
and watered, from time to time, with water from little 
dikes, or canals, along the ground, by means of ſcoops, 
or hollow peels of wood, called by the Dutch, who pre- 
tend to be the inventors of them, gieters. Aſter lying a 
certain time on the ground, they are paſſed through a 
new lie, poured on hot, and again waſhed in clear water, 
and laid a ſecond time on the ground, and every thing 
repeated as before; then paſſed through a foit gentle 
lic, to difpoſe them to reſume the ſoftneſs which the 
other harther lies have taken from them, wathed in 
clear water, ſoaped with black ſoap, and that ſoap again 
wathed out in clear water: they are then ſteeped in cow's 
milk, the cream being firit ſcimmed off, which finiſhes 

their whitening and ſcouring, gives them a iottnefs, and 

makes them caſt a little knap: hen taken out of the 

milk, they are wathed in clear water for the laſt time. 

After all this proceſs, they give the linen its firſt blue, 

by paſfing it through a water wherein a little ſtarch, 

and ſmalt, or Dutch Apis lazuii, have been ſteeped. —Laſtly, 

the proper ſtiifneſs and luſtre is given with arch, pale 

ſmalt, and gums, the quantity and quality whereof may 

be adjuſted according to occation, 80 

In fine weather, the whole proceſs of bleaching is com- 

pleted in a month's time; in bad weather it takes up ſix 

wecks, or more. 


from the loom, 
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fn ſome parts of France, aRUM, or WAKE-r9bin, is 
uſed in bleaching, being ſuppoſed by its corroſive quality 
to diſſolve unctuoſities, and make the linen white. It 
was uſed alſo for sTARcH before the diſcovery of that 
from wheat; and was ſaid to cauſe a ſoreneſs of the 
hands hardly relievable by ointments. Neumann. 
BLEACHING of coarſe linens. They are taken from the 
loom, and laid in wooden frames, full of cold water; 
where, by means of wooden hammers, worked by a 
water-mill, they are beat, ſo as to waſh and purge 
them of their filth; then ſpread on the ground, where 
the dew, which they receive for eight days, takes 
off more of their impurity; then put into a kind of 
wooden tubs or pans, with a hot lie over them. Thus 
lixiviated, they are again purged in the mill, laid afreſh 
on the ground, and after eight days more, paſſed through 
a ſecond lie, and all things repeated, till ſuch time as 
they have acquired their juſt degree of whiteneſs. 

The proceſs of bleaching in Scotland differs in ſome par- 
ticulars from that above deſcribed, and uſcd in France, 
&c. The following is an abſtract. The linens are folded 
up, in diſtin pieces, depoſited in a wooden veſſel, and 
covered with warm water, or equal parts of water and 
lie : a wooden cover is laid over them to preſs them 
down : when the fermentation begins, bubbles of air 
riſe to the ſurface of the liquor, and there form a kind of 
pellicle or ſcum z when this begins to ſubſide, which ge- 
nerally happens in the ſpace of thirty-ſix or forty-eight 
hours, the linen is taken out, well rinſed, waſhed in a 
mill, and ſpread on a field to dry. As ſoon as it is tho- 
roughly dry, it is fit for bucking. For this purpoſe a 
mother-lie is prepared of Zolb. of blue, and as much 
white pearl aſhes, 2001b. of Marcoft aſhes, or zoolb. of 
caſhub, and zoolb. of Muſcovy aſhes, all well pounded, 
and boiled for a quarter of an hour in a large copper, 
containing about 126 Scots gallons of water. This li- 
quor is left to ſettle, and is then uſed for preparing the 
bucking-lie: two gallons of this, with 21b. of ſoft ſoap, 
are mixed with thirty-eight gallons of water: this lie, 
made blood-warm, is poured on the linens, previouſly 
diſpoſed in a large wooden veſſel: after a ſhort interval, 
the liquor is drawn off and heated again to a greater 
degree, and poured on the linen as before ; which pro- 
_ is repeated ſeveral times, till at laſt the lie is thrown 
on boiling hot. When this is done, the linens are ſpread 
on the graſs, and watered ſeveral times in the courſe of 
forty-eight hours: this proceſs of bucking and watering 
is repeated from ten to ſixteen times or more, and the 
lie is gradually made ſtronger from the firſt to the mid- 
die bucking, and weakened in the ſame manner to the 
lait. The next operation is that of ſouring, which is 
performed by pouring ſuch a quantity of butter milk or 
ſour milk, or inſtead of this, four liquor made with 
bran or rye- meal and water, as is ſuflicient to cover and 
well-moitten the linen, which is put in rows into a large 
veſſel, and kept down by a lid full of holes, and prevented 
from rang; A fermentation takes place in this part of 
the proceſs, which laſts five or fix days, and when the 
ſcum ſormed by the aſcending air-bubbles begins to ſub- 
ſide, the linen ſhould be taken out, rinſed, mill-wafhed, 
and then waſhed with foap and water. Theſe ſeveral 
operations are repeated in ſucceſſion, till the linen is 
ſufficiently whitened ; after which it is blued, ſtarched, 
and dried. In bleaching coarſe cloths, boiling is uſed 
inſtead of bucking; and they are ſoured with warm 
water and bran. 

Inſtead of the acid of milk, Dr. Home recommends for 
this purpoſe water acidulated with ſpirit of vitriol, in 
the proportion of half an ounce, or at molt three quar- 
ters of an ounce to a gallon. This proceſs is much 
quicker than the other, requiring only as many hours as 
the other requires days. Home's Exper. on Bleaching. 
The method uſed for bleaching* coarſe cloths in Scotland, 
is like that practiſed in Ireland for both ſine and coarſe. 
Perſons appointed by the truſtees for improving the 
hempen and flaxen manufactures in Scotland, may enter 
into any bleach-yard, back-houſe, &c. and ſearch all 
rooms, and the boilers therein, and view the lecs, and 
refuſe and dregs thereof, to fee whether there have been 
any lime, pigeons-dung, or ſoap-dregs, uſed in the 
bleaching of linen cloth or yarn, coutrary to tle ſtatute, 
13 Geo. I. c. 26. 6 16. 

Lime, or pigeons-dung, are not to be uſed in bleaching 
and whitening of linen, 10 Ann, c. 21. 

Lime-warer prohibited in bleaching is made either of 
thell-lime, or of ſtonc-lime; the former is ſtronger than 
the latter, and more powerful on the human calculus ; 


and Dr. Home diſcovered by experiment, that it was 


likewife more efficacious in H linen. It whitens 
more, but weakens more, and extracts more out of the 
cloth. He concluded from his experiments, that it 
ought to be conſidered as the molt expeditious, bus at 
the ſame time as the moſt daugerous m iterial for bleach- 
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ing yet known. In the courſe of his experimeys. .. 
remarkable phænomenon occurred, that though | 1 
and LIME-water preſerve many animal ſubſtances ;, 
ſound ſtate z yet mixed with alcalies, it produced N 
corroſive with reſpect to animals; but the effect, 0 
linen were juſt the reverſe, LIM E-twater was oP 
and alcalies in proportion to their quantity weakehed :* 
. corroſive power; inſomuch that he judged that a Ty 5 
of one part of lime with four of pure alcali, micht l. 
ſafely uſed in bleaching. hes 
For BLEACHING of hair, ſee Has, 
For BLEACHING of wax, fee Wax. 
' BLEAK, in /chthyo!ogy, a name given by us to the 
called by authors the ALBURNUS and a. 
to the new ſyſtem of Artedi, it is a ſpecies 
PRINUS. 'The French call it the aBLETTE. 
BLEB, a ſmall bliſter or BUBBLE. 
Naturaliſts have obſerved ſmall purple þ/ebs on 
| plants of the hypericum kind. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 2; 
{ Thick pieces of glaſs, fit for laige optic ylafes, are 
rarely to be had without %s. Ibid. NC 4, 
BLECIINUM, in Botany, a genus of plants of the cla 
of the cryptegamia filices ; the fruQtifications of which, . 
diſpoſed in parallel lines on the fides of the leaves, 
BLEEDING, PHrLEBoTony, an operation in chiruroery- 
being the opening of a vein with a lancet, for the eyvacy. 
ation of corrupt, or redundant blood. 
Some phyſicians extol 4/ceding as the ſureſt, and met 
efficacious ſpecies of evacuants. Yet it was very rar. 
among the ancients, however frequent among the mo- 
derns.— Oftenſius obſerves, that at Rome perſons of 
quality are not allowed to be let blood, even in the melt 
dangcrous diſcaſes, without leave from the pope. 
The hippapotamus is faid to have firſt taught men the uf: 
of bleeding : for that animal, being overcharged with 
blood, rubs itſelf againſt a pointed bulruſh, and opens 
a vein; till finding its plenitude diſcharged, it wellets 
in the mire to ſtanch the blood again. ; 
Bleeding is a ſpecies of evacuation of the utmeſt impor- 
tance in medicine; an idea of its eſfects, with the reaſon 
of its uſe, may be conceived from what follows. 
It is evident the blood thrown out of the heart, while i; 
ſtrikes upon the antecedent blood, and drive; it fer- 
wards, transfers to it part of its own motion, and it is 
therefore ſo much retarded in its own motion. IIcuce, 
if blood be drawn out of the bafilic vein of the right am; 
the ſucceeding blood, or that, carried by the axillary ar- 
tery, or right ſubclavian, will be leſs hindered in its mo- 
tion, than it was before that vein was opencd : for part 
of the blood being taken away by the opening cf that 
vein, there remains behind n ſeſſer quantity in the axil- 
lary vein, or leſs is contained between the farther extr:- 
mity of the axillary artery and the heart, than was b- 
fore: therefore the blood being let out by the vein, tic 
remainder in the artery will be leſs impeded in its nu 
tion than before. 
Hence the blood of that artery which communicates 
with the vein that is opened, will flow with a great! 
velocity after the aperture is made than beſore. Con- 
quently, while the blood is ſlow ing out of the vein in th? 
arm, that thrown out of the heart into the 49a, 5 
ſind leſs reſiſtance in the afcending trunk, than m tte 
deſcending; and will therefore flow f.ſter in the acc 
ing, than in the deſcending trunk: and thence 109 + 
will find leſs reſiſtance in the right tubclavian artery hs 
in the left. 
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ur from the blood ſtagnating in the leſt leg, or bring 
mou ut, that as little blood as polhible ſhould flow to 
r * in any given ſpace of time; firſt, blood is to be 
5 1 * the arm or leg of the right ſide: becauſe 

„is truly making what is called a revul/ron. 
—_— if blood be drawn away on the ſame fide, and 
te vein that receives the blood. from a branch of 
23 which tranſmits it to the ſwelled part; it will 
0 "gg greater derivation of blood to that limb for a 
e moments: and this is all that can make any differ- 
ach between the different parts from which the blood is 
drawn. 2 
As to what relates to the whole habit; in all lentors and 
viſcidities, if there be a due ſtrength and elaſticity re- 
maining in the ſolids, PHLEBO TOMY will make the re- 
maining blood circulate the faſter, and become thinner 
and warmer; but in a pleihora, from a debauch, or too 
large quantities of ſpirituous nouriſhment, or from 4 di- 
minution of perſpiration, where the blood yet retains its 
natural fluxility, PHLEBOTOMY will make the remain- 
ing mals circulate ſlower, and become cooler. 
In the former caſe, a diminution of the reſiſtance in the 
blood-veſſels, will increaſe the contractile powers of 
thoſe veſſels, and make them beat faſter, and circulate 
their contents with greater velocity; but in the latter 
caſe a diminution of the 8 of a ſpirituous blood 
will leſſen the quantity of ſpirit ſecreted in the brain, the 
conſequence of which will be, that the heart and arteries 
will not contract ſo often nor ſo ſtrongly as before, and 
therefore the blood will move flower, and become cool- 
er. And on theſe things depend the whole doctrine of 
blood-letting. et 
Bleeding, according to Dr. Pringle, is the moſt indiſpen- 
fible of all remedies in inflammatory diſeaſes; to the 
delaying of which too long, or not repeating it, are 
chiefly owing the bad conſequences of colds, as danger- 
ous 1 rheumatiſms, and conſumptions. He. ob- 
ſerves farther, that, in general, young practitioners are 
apt to be too ſparing in letting blood, by which means 
many lives are loſt : for a ſurgeon may be aſſured a ſol- 
dier will never complain of a cough, or pains with in- 
flammatory ſymptoms, wherein 5/zeding is not neceſlary ; 
and from the fizineſs of the blood, and continuance of 
the complaints, he is to judge of the neceſſity of repeat- 
ing it, which, in caſe of a ſtitch, or difficult breathing, 
is never to be delayed. In inflammatory caſes, from 
twelve to fifteen ounces may be taken for the firſt bleed- 
ing, and ſomewhat leſs for all the reſt; and when it is 
neceſſary to exceed this quantity, it may be proper to 
follow Celfus's rule, in minding the colour of the blood 
whilſt it flows, and when it is of a blackiſh caſt, which 
is always the caſe in difficult breathing and great inilam- 
mations, to let it run till it becomes more florid. In all 
caſes where plentiful bleeding is indicated, it 1s beſt to do 
it in bed, to prevent fainting ; and we may obſerve, that 
a perſon will bear the loſs of a much greater quantity of 
blood if the ſtream is ſmall, than by a large orifice, 
which ſome have thought neceſſary for making a more 
ſpeedy revulſion. 
Bleeding is highly neceſſary in the phrenitis, ophthalmia, 
quinſey, rheumatiſm, cough, heCtic fits, and, in gene- 
ral, in all inflammatory caſes. See Pringle's Oblerva- 
tions on the Diſeaſes of the Army, paſſim. 
It is to be obſerved, however, that, in malignant and 
putrid diſorders bleeding frequently renders them more 
malignant; it is therefore to be omitted, or at leaſt not 
repeated unleſs there appear evident marks of inflamma- 
tion. See MALIGNANT fever, Bitious fever, DYSEN- 
TERY, &c. 
As to the method of the operation, the puncture ſhould 
neither be too ſmall nor too large. Different ſurgeons 
open the vein in three different directions: ſome make 
the orifice in a ſtraight line with the courſe of the vein; 
others tranſverſely z but moſt make it obliquely : and if 
the patient is to be blooded in the left arm, the ſurgeon 
ſhould be able to uſe his left hand, inſtead of his right. 
it the blood ſtops after a ſmall time, looſen the BANDAGE 
a little, to give way to more blood's deſcending by the 
artery, and it will bleed freſhly again; and if the orifice 
be obſtructed by too great a tenſion of the ſkin, or an 
mirulion of the membrana adipeſa, the piece of fat ihould 
e returned by preſſing with the finger, or a bit of 
bonge, and the ikin relaxed by bending the arm; and, 
laly, if the orifice be obſtructed by thick grumous 
blood, that impediment may be removed by wiping wich 
* ſponge dipped in warm water. N | 
When a ſullicient quantity of blood is diſcharged, the 
gatute mult be immediately taken off, and the ſkin 
about the orifice gently ſtroaked or preſled together by 
* vo fore-fingers ol the left hand by which means, 
8 . of the divided vein are cloſed : then the ſmaller 
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little blood there may be between the orifice and the 
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vein be diſcharged; the larger compreſs ſhould then be 
laid on the ſmaller, and preſled lightly down with the 
thumb: then wiping the blood from the arm, the ban- 
dage is to be applied. Some wet the compreſſes in vi- 
negar, water, or ſpirit of wine; but it is not neceſſary, 
and they fit eaſieſt when applied dry. 
In bleedin? it ſometimes happens that an artery 1s opened 
either inſtead of, or together with, the vein: an acci- 
dent of this kind is attended with the utmoſt danger. 
An artery is known to be wounded when the blood 
ſpins out very forcibly from the orifice, and that by 
ſtarts or leaps, not in an even ſtream, and extends itſelf 
in a greater arch from the orifice to the baſon. The co- 
lour of the blood from an artery is alſo much more florid 
than from a vein to which add, that, on prefling the 
finger on the veſſel below the orifice, the blood itarts 
out more violently than before; and ſtops, or at leaſt 
abates, on preſſing above the orifice quite the contrary 
of what happens on the opening a vein. 
In an accident of this kind, the ſurgeon ſhould have 
preſence of mind not to betray the caſe, by his fears, to 
the patient, or attendants : he ſhould obſerve whether 
the blood flows freely from the orifice, or whether it in- 
ſinuates itſelf in any conſiderable quantity between the 
mteguments. If the firſt is the caſe, he muſt take a 
large quantity of blood away, even till the patient faints, 
perſuading the attendants that the heat of the blood re- 
quires it ; and while the patient is in his fainting fits, as 
the flux then ceaſes, he may commodiouſly dreſs and 
bind up the wound; and by this precaution hinder a freſh 
hemorrhage or an aneuriſm. The ſurgeon muſt place 
ſome ſmall piece of money between the folds of the firſt 
compreſs; and on this place two, three, or more com- 
preſſes, each larger than the other: and then, bending 
the cubitus, apply two bandages in this manner, as after 
bleeding in the vein, only a little tighter; and lay a 
thick, long, and narrow compreſs over the artery, from 
the cubitus to the axilia : and the patient muſt be warned 
to wear his arm in a ling, pinned to his cloaths, for a 
fortnight, and refrain from all uſe of it. 
If the blood from the wounded artery is found to inſinu- 
ate itſelf between the integuments, the orifice muſt be 
immediately compreſſed, and tied up as before directed; 
and the arm often inſpected, to ſee whether a bleeding 
within the integuments does not yet continue. The pa- 
tient mult be frequently bled in the other arm, and, if 
a large quantity of blood ſhould be lodged from the 
wounded artery under the integuments, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to open the integuments to diſcharge it. 
It is too common an accident to find a nerve or tendon 
punctured in bleeding z and this is generally known to be 
the caſe by the patient's making a ſevere outcry at the 
time; and eſpecially if he complains afterwards of acute 
pains, and the limb begins to ſwell and be inflamed, 
convulſed, ſtitf, and extended as in the cramp : which 
ſymptoms, if not timely relieved, threaten convulſions 
of the whole body, a gangrene of the part, and even 
death in a ſhort time. 
The beſt method to be taken in theſe accidents is, to 
firſt bathe the part with a mixture of oil of turpentine 
and ſpirit of wine, and then inveſt the whole aim wit! 
the diachalciteos plaſter, melted down in oil of vinegar 
and roles, rctaining it on by the expulſive bandage ; 
which, beginning upon the hand, aſcends gradually by 
ſpiral turns to the top of the thoulder z by which means 
the impulſe of the blood on the part is not only much 
abated, but alſo the pain and inflammation much dimi- 
niſhed : and, laſtly, the following cataplaſm ſhould be 
applicd to the arm, to complete the cure : take of flour 
of barley and of bitter vetch, of each two ounces ;z cha- 
momile flowers and mclilot flowers, of each two hand- 
fuls ; freſh butter, an ounce and half: boil theſe into a 
cataplaſm with ſoap ſuds, and apply them to the arm 
till the pain and other bad ſymptoms are removed. Heiſter. 
BLEEDING in the Land. — There are two principal veins in 
the hand, which are ſometimes opened to bleed the pa- 
tient: the one is the /alvatel/a, which runs on the out- 
fide of the back of the hand towards the little finger. 
This was called /plemea by the ancients, and they eſteem- 
ed the opening it particularly ſerviceable in melancholy, 
and diſeaſes of the ſpleen. The other is the cephaltca, 
which runs betwixt the thumb and fore-ſinger, and was 
ſo denominated from an opinion, that the &/eeding from 
it was particularly ſerviceable in diſeaſes of the head; 
but theſe opinions were all without foundation; and 
though the patient is bled more ditheultly and flowly in 
theſe veins, the effect is the ſame as it bled in the arm. 
It is ſometimes, however, neceſſary for a ſurgeon to 
open them, either at the particular deſire of the patient, 
or when the veins of the arm are very obſcurely ſituated, 
or lic decp, while theſe lie fair and contpicuous. 
When any one is to be blooded in the hand, it muſt firſt 
be held for a conſiderable time in warm water, and well 
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rubbed there wich the other hand, in order to make the 
ſmall veins become turgid and conſpicuous; then a li- 
gature is to be fixed on the wriſt, that the veins may con- 
tinue thus diſtended, and wiping the hand dry with a | 
napkin, an orifice is to be made in the moſt convenient | 
part of the vein, as in Ulzedins in the arm. If the blood | 


does not flow freely from the orifice, the hand muſt be | BLET DIN at an artery is called AxTFRIOTOMx. 
again plunged into warm water, and kept there, till the | BEE DISG by meaſure, is where account is 


quantity taken away is judged ſufficient; then the hand 
is to be wiped dry, and the orifice covered with a com- 
preſs, defended by a proper BAXDAGE. Heiſter. 
BLEtEbixG in the head. —Many phyſicians have been of opi- 
nion, that bleeding from the veins of the forehead and 
temples is more expeditious in giving relief in diſorders 
of the head, than the like diſcharge by veins more re- 
mote from the part affected. There ſeems, however, to 


be but little foundation for this, and that the bleeding by 
the jugular vein would much more expeditiouſly anſwer 
the end propoſed. If the ſurgeon, however, is called 
upon to perform this operation, he muſt firſt draw a 
handkerchief or neck-cloth as tight round the neck as 
can be conveniently borne, that by compreſſing the ju- 
gular vein, thoſe branches of it may become more turgid 
and conſpicuous. The vein being opened, the patient 
muſt hold down his head, that the blood may not trickle 
down into his eyes or mouth, when the ſtream does not 
ſpin out with ſufficient force. If the blood does not ſtop | 
of itſelf, after a ſufficient quantity is diſcharged, you | 
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muſt compreſs the orifice with a finger, and, after wiping | BLEH DI is alſo applied, in a leſs proper ſenſe, to a flux 


the forehead and ſace, apply a compreſs or two, with 
the proper bandage. 

BLEEDING in the cen. There are ſeveral ways of perſorm- 
ing this operation, but the beſt ſeems to be this. 'The 
patient being ſeated on a chair, and his head held in a 
proper poſture, a tranſverſe inciſion is to be made, with 
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a fine laucet, upon the turgid ſmall veins in the corners | BLEMMYES, or Bu:myts, among the Ancient Genera- 


of the eve, ſo as to open them or cut them quite aſun- 
der. 'The eye-lids muſt be held apart with one hand, 
whilſt the veins are opened with the other; and ſome 
uſe a pair of fine ſciflars for this purpoſe, inſtead of a 
lancet, and others elevate the veins with a crooked 
needle before they divide them : but in this operation 
the better way would be to make the needles with edges, 
that when the veins were thus elevated, they might di- 
vide them without the help of any other inſtrument. 
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When the inciſion is made, the diſcharge of blood mult 
be promoted by means of fomentation, with a ſpunge 
dipped in warm water; and if the diſcharge is not ſufh- 
cient, the inciſion may be repeated two or three times: 
but few patients can be brought to ſuffer this, and there 
is no practiſing it at all upon infants, becauſe they will 
not keep the eye ſteady. Heiſter. 
BLEEDING in the neck. —It has been a very ancient practice 
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to bleed in the external jugular veins of the neck for 
moſt inflammatory diſorders of the adjacent parts. The 
accumulated blood and humours may certainly be thus 
diſcharged from the parts, and the operation is no way 
difficult or dangerous; ſince the jugular veins run on 
each fide the neck ſrom the head to the clavicles, juſt 
under the ſkin. They are very large, and eaſily open- 
ed; but a ſtricture is firſt to be made on the lower part 
of the neck with a handkerchict, or the like ligature. 
The beſt method of railing this vein is, however, by a 
looſe ligature thrown over the neck, which the patient, 
or an athitant, may pull downward over the breaſt; and 
by this means the jugular veins will be compreſſed on 
each fide, and become turgid, without occluding the 
trachea, or obſtructing perſpiration. When the veins 
are thus made turgid, whichever of them lies the faireſt, 
may be ſecured by the finger for inciſion, if the diſorder 
aftects the whole head; but if only one fide be affected, 
it is beſt to open the jugular on that fide. 

When the proper quantity of blood 1s taken, cloſe the 
orifice, and apply a proper compreſs and bandage. The 
common fear of this vein's bleeding afterwards is ill- 
grounded, and there ſeldom is any difficulty of ſtopping 
the blood. The patient commonly faints away in bleed- 
ing; but this occaſions no harm. Heiſter. 

BLEEDING in the ranulg.—It is often found of ſervice in 
quinſies and other inflammatory diſorders of the neck, 
to bleed in two ſmall veins, which run under the tip or 
cad of the tongue, eſpecially if a larger vein has been 
before opened in the neck or arm. To bleed in theſe 
veins, a ſtricture muſt be made upon the neck; the apex 
of the tongue mull be then elevated with the left hand, 
while with the other the veins are both opened, firſt 
one, and then the other, by the lancct. When they 
have bled ſufhciently, remove the ſtricture from the 
neck, on which the bleeding uſually ſtops of itſelf ; but, 


if it does not, let the patient take a little vinegar, or 
red wine, in his mouth, or elſe apply a bit of vitriol, or 
alum, or a compress dipped in dome ſtyptic liquor, till 
the haemorrhage ceaſes, But thc is no need of being 
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too buſy with theſe topics; for the blood 
violently, or long, without them; and if th 
good quantity of blood difcharged by theſe 
occaſions for which they are utually opened 
tion is of no uſe. Heiſter. 

The bramins never bleed, but, in lieu thereof, faſt. 
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to the flux when the requiſite portion is had. 

BLEEDING af large, where the flux is continued wit! 
gard to the quantity, till ſuch time as ſome 
effect is perceived, Jhis method is ſometime 
caſes of apoplexies, comata, &c. 

BLEEDING of @ corpſe, cruentatia cadaveris, is 1 Phznome. 
non ſaid to have frequently happened in the bodies d 
perſons murdered, which, on the touch, or eren ap 
proach of the murderer, began to bleed at the * 
ears, and other parts; ſo as formerly to be admitted in 
England, and ſtill allowed in ſome other parts, » 3 55 
of detection of the criminal, and proof of the add. 
Phil. Tranſ. N? 77. p. 3012. But this kind of Ry 
dence derives its weight merely from iuperitition * 
credulity. 
Numerous inſtances of theſe poſthumons hzmorrhagez 
are given by Webſter, Lemnius, Libavius, and elpe- 
cially Horſtius, who has a diſcourſe expreſs on the point 
under this title, De Cruentatione Cadaverum. : 
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of sA out of the wounded veſſels of plants, either ſpon. 
taneouſly at certain ſeaſons, or by art, and the help of 
inciſion, 

PLEMISH, a term in Hunting, uſed when the hounds, or 
beagles, finding where the chaſe has been, make a prof. 
fer to enter, but return. 
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pbers, a fabulous ſort of people, ſuppoſed without heads; 
having eyes and mouths on their breaſts; 1aid to hate 
inhabited part of Æthiopia. 

Bochart derives the word Bl-mmyes from 19, which 
implies a negation, and JD, brain: in which ſenſe the 
Blemmyes ſhould have been people without brains, 

BLENCH, a fort of tenure of land; as to hold land in 
blench is by payment of a ſugar-loaf, a couple of capons, 
a beaver-hat, &c. if the ſame be demanded in the name 
of bench, i. c. nomine albe firmæ. 

BLEND, BTEN DE, or BLack-Jach, is a mineral called 
alſo falſe galena. Sce BLIND, 

BL END-metal iron, a coarſe fort of iron from the Staffordſhire 
mines, uſed for making nails and heavy ware; in ſome 
places alſo for horſe-thoes. 

BLIEND-water, a diſtemper incident to black cattle, and 
comes ſeveral ways, 1. From blood. 2. From the pe- 
lows, which is a ringleader of all diſeaſes. And, 3. 
From change of ground; for being hard, it is apt 0 
breed this evil, which if not remedicd in fix days, will 
be paſt help. 

BLENNA, BLENA, Baerva, uwufe, af, in Hippocrates, 
is a thick phlegm and mucus flowing from the brain 
through the noſtrils, and ſhewing ſigns of a beginning 
concoction ;z as Galen explains him in teveral parts 0! 
his works. 

BLENNIUS, in Jebthyalagy, the name of a genus of fin 
of the general order of the ACANTHOPTERYGH, ac 
cording to the diſtribution of Artedi, and of the Age 
in the Linnzan ſyſtem. The name is derived irom te 
word gr, which ſignifies a tough and mucous mat 
ter, ſuch as that which the body of this ſiſh is covered 
with. The characters of this genus are, that the mem- 
brane of the gills has ſix boncs; the fore-part af the 
head is very flanting; the body is prickly; and ti 
belly-fins have two bones. Of this genus there are b. 
veral ſpecies, as the creſted blennius, or gaterits, with 
triangular lobe red at the edges, and ſituated between 
the eyes, and a cuticular creit running tranſrerſely oba 
the head; the gattorugine, or blenniis, with two Jittic 
fins at the eyes, and twenty-three bones in the pin" 
ani; the gunnellus Cornubenſium, liparis, or butter gib, Wi 
about ten black ſpots, and a white border on each 119 
of the back-fin ; the phalis, or ſmooth-headed t 
called in Cornwall mulgrancc, and bul-card ; the vivips 
rous blennius, &c. But the name blennius, and bem 
is uſually appropriated to that with a ſurrow between 5 
eyes, and a large beautiful ſpot, black in the middle 
and edged with white, in the back-fin; and on this 3 
count called in Engliſh the butterfly-fi/b. It is commo' 
in the Mcditerrancan, and is fold in Venice all * 
where for the FABER. The fleth is very ſolt. Sce 16% 
of Fiſh, Ne 16. Willughby, p. 131. 3 
Rlennus is alſo a name given by ſome authors, partiewary 
Schonfeldt, to the SYNGNATHUS c@rpore 12049 4 on of 
finnata z the Acus of Ariſtotle z and ac F 
other writers; called alſo by Geſner and 
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TyYPHLE 


tobacco- pipe 


BLESENSIS belus, bole of Bleis, in the Materia Medica, a 


dicinal earth dug about Saumur, Blois, 
wo N France, and ſeeming to poſſeſs all the 
2 es of the Armenian bole of Galen, which it alſo 
ken reſembles in external appearance. 
25 a very valuable medicine in fluxes and many other 
= and might be had in any quantities, at a ſmall 
— but the common red French bole, or a counterfeit 
oy or the ſubſtance called BoLE Armenic, is generally 

r if. a 

— 1 RISMUS, from BayrerCa, 1 toſs, derived from 
8203 in the Ancient Phyſic, a continual toſſing and in- 
quietude of the body, occaſioned by a tumultuary effer- 
deſcence of the blood, eſpecially in acute fevers. : 

BLETA alba, an epithet given by ſome to the milky urine 
voided in ſome diſorders of the — ranked by Pa- 
ncelſus among the cauſes of the phthifes. : 

BLETUS, 8auJogs from Bana, I flrike; in the Ancient 
Plyfic, a perſon whoſe ſide, by reaſon of ſome internal 
inflammation, as a pleuriſy or peripneumony, turns 
black or livid-ſpotted, chiefly preſently after death. 

BLEW-CAP, an Engliſh name for a pecuhar ſpecies of 
67 of the ſalmon-kind, diſtinguiſhed by a broad blue 
ſpot on the head, from whence they have their name. 
Theſe ſcem not to breed with us; but appear in our 
rizers only at certain ſeaſons, when there have been 
very violent north winds. This fiſh is ſeldom found 
ſingle ; ſo that the fiſhermen rejoice at the taking one of 
them, expeCting a large ſhoal of them near. 

BLEYME, in Farriery, an inflammation in a horſe's hoof, 
occaſioned by blood putrified in the inner part of the coſſin 
towards the heel, between the fole and the coflin-bone. 
Some write the word corruptly Henne. It is originally 
French, bleime, which ſignifies the ſame. 

There are three ſorts of bie; the firſt bred in ſpoiled 
wrinkled feet with narrow heels, are uſually feated in 
the inward or weakeſt quarter: the ſecond, beſides the 
uſual ſymptoms of the firſt, infects the griſtle, and muſt 
be extirpated, as in the cure of a quitter-bone : the third 
;zoccaſioned by ſmall ſtones and gravel between the ſhoe 
and the ſole.— For a cute, they pare the foot, let out 


marina, It is a name uſed alſo by ſome for the 
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air, when the eaſtern winds blow, is neceſſary to hatch 
thoſe creatures, ſuppoſing the eggs to have been already 
laid on the infected parts. Now each of theſe cauſes 
ſeems to have its effect: thoſe blights attended with large 
worms, or caterpillar:, ſeem hatched by the eaſtern 
winds z and thoſe others, which only produce the ſmall 
inſets, that occaſion the curling of the leaves of trees, 
may proceed from ſwarms of them, either ready hatched, 
or in the egg, brought with the wind. 

The coldneſs of thote winds he ſhews to be no objection 
againſt their being fitted to hatch inſects; diſterent in- 
ſects requiring vaſtly different degrees of heat. To this 
he adds, that every inſect has its proper plant, or tribe 
of plants, which it naturally requires for its nouriſh- 
ment, and will feed on no other; and in which, there— 
fore, it lays its eggs: it is no wonder then, that one kind 
of tree ſhould be infected, and all the reſt eſcape. That 
wind, v. gr. which brings or hatches the caterpillars on 
the apple-tree, will not inſect the pear, plum, or cherry; 
becauſe, were the ſhoals of inſects natural to the apple to 
light on thoſe other trees mentioned, they would either 
want their proper matrix to hatch in; or, were they 
ready hatched, would periſh for want of proper food. 
So that it is morally impoſſible all kinds of plants ſhould 
be blighted at the ſame time, unleſs the eggs of every 
kind of inſe&t natural to each tree could be brought at 
one time with the wind; or, that an caſterly wind could 
contain in it, at once, as many diſſerent degrees of cold, 
or heat, as would be required to hatch and maintain 
each different claſs of injects. Nor is it any objection, 
that in 6/zghts thete are not frequently any animals imme- 
diately perceivable. By the microſcope, we diſcover 
animalcules a million of times leſs than the ſmalleſt 
which come under ordinary notice; theſe, the gentleſt 
air may be conceived capable of blowing from place to 
place; ſo that it is no wonder if they be brought to us 
from the remoteſt regions, eſpecially the north-caſt part 
of Great Tartary, &c. where the cold is intenſe enough 
to give them life; and from whence there is not ſea 
enough, by the warmth and ſaltneſs of whoſe vapours 
they might be ſuffocated. "Thoſe brought from the north- 
eaſt parts of America are probably deltroyed by paſſing 


the vaſt Atlantic occan, which may be the icaton why 
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the north-welt wind is not ſo infectious. 

But that lights are frequently no more than an inward 
weakneſs or diſtemper in trees, evidently appears, if we 
conſider how often it happens, that trees againſt the 


the matter, if any, and dreſs the tore, like the prick of 
a nail. 

BLICEA, in /chthyology, the name of a ſmall ſiſh of the ha- 
rengiform kind, caught in the German and other ſeas, 
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and ſuppoſed by many to be the ſame with what in 
England we call the 3 which to ſome ſeems to be 
no other than a young herring. 
It is likewiſe the name of a freſh-water fiſh of the mala- 
Oflomous, or, as we call it in Engliſh, the leather- 
mouthed kind, ſeeming to be the fame with the more 
common kind of carcaſſiut. It is alſo the name of an 
Laſt Indian fiſh, which might be more properly called 
varengus minor Indicus, or the ſmall Indian herring. It is 
of the ſhape of the herring z but ſomewhat broader and 
thinner, and is of the ſame colour. Its tail alſo is fork- 
ed; but its head is of an odd figure, its eyes and the 
end of its ſnout being extremely large. This fiſh ſwims 
uſually in vaſt ſhoals, and is caught principally on the 
coalt of Malabar. It is a well-taſted fiſh; but has not 
at all the taſte of the herring. It takes ſalt, which ſcarce 
any other of the Eaſt Indian fiſh will do, and is therefore 
very much valued, and ſent into all the neighbouring 
parts of the country in pickle. 'There is alſo, another 
very conſiderable uſe it is put to by the natives, which is 
the manuring the lands whereon they ſow their rice: 
they uſe this fiſh, which is caught in prodigious plenty, 
5 nſtead of dung on this occafion. Willughby and Ray. 
LIEGG, in Ichthyolegy, a name given by the Germans to 
the fiſh we call the BLE AKE, and authors in general the 
———— and al BURN A. 
[GHT, n Huſbandry, a diſeaſe incident to plants, and 
atecting them variouſly; the whole plant ſometimes 
— by it, and ſometimes only the leaves and bloſ- 
8 will be ſcorched and {hriveled up, the reſt 
This wes Sreen and Nouriſhing. | 
ing rs er ſeldom happens but upon the blowing of 
rs Mr 8 winds, which are moſt frequent with us 
he mod 2 L whence that month Proves, of all others, 
—— K i plants.— rom this eircumſtance, ſome 
the 3 colds that then reign, being exaſperated by 
niſhes a m tor ws eftect digt; but Mr. Bradley fur- 
3 N mow account: for on this principle, it 
ſhoulg be bly y why one plant, or one part of a plant, 


Ry tghted more than another. He obſerves then, 
M caterpill. 

Winds 
In 


ars and other inſects generally attend thoſe 
t they inſect ſome one kind of tree more 
and even ſome particular branch more 
33 and thence infers, either that the eggs of 


5, Or the inſects themſelves, are brought to 
us by the callerly £ x of the 


and tha 


winds ; or that the temperature of the 


ſame wall, expoſed to the ſame aſpect, and equally en- 
joying the advantages of ſun and air, with every other 
circumſtance which might render them equally healthy, 
are often obſerved to differ greatly in flrength and vi- 
gour; and as often do we obſerve the weak trees to be 
continually b/zy/ted, when the vigorous ones in the ſame 
ſituation eſcape. Dr. Hales aſcribes eis to the ob- 
ſtruction of perſpiration in bloſſoms and leaves, occa- 
ſioned by a continued dry eaſterly wind, without ſhowers 
or dew z in conſequence of which the perſpirable matter 
becomes glutinous, and adheres to the ſurfaces of Icaves, 
hereby aflording a proper nutriment for infects, which 
prey on the leaves and tender branches of fruit-trees, 
when the blight happens, though they are not the firſt 
cauſe of it. 
To prevent lights, the more knowing among country- 
people, while the eaſterly winds blow, uled to guard 
againſt them by burning heaps of weeds, cha, and 
other combuſtibles, on the wind- ſide of their orchards, 
that the ſmoke may either poiton the inſects, or their 
eggs, as they pals along. It may be added, that theſe 
fires are often made with good ſucceſs, to deſtroy the 
caterpillars, even after they are hatched, and have be- 
gun to devour the trees. Another method of preferv- 
ing trees from blights is, by ſprinkling tobacco-duſt, or 
pepper-duſt, or waſhing the leaves with water wherein 
tobacco-ſtalks have been infuſed ; which, it is ſaid, is 
preſent death to all inſects, and animalcules.—Another 
is by pulling off the leaves when withered, and cutting 
off the ſmaller branches, when they produce crooked and 
unnatural ſhoots. Dr. Hales recommends waſhing and 
ſprinkling the trees occaſionally with fair water : and if 
their ſhoots ſeem to be much infected, waſhing them 
with a woollen cloth, ſo that their perſpiration may not 
be obſtructed. 
But there is another ſort of blight, againſt which it is 
more ditficult to guard fruit-trees ; that is, occaſioned 
by ſharp, pinching, froſty mornings, which often hap- . 
pen at the time when the trees are in flower, or while 
the fruit is very young, and occaſion the bloſſoms or 
fruit to drop off; and fometimes the tender parts of the 
ſhoots and leaves are greatly injured thereby. Che only 
method vet found out to prevent this miſchief is, by 
carefully covering the walls, eicher with mats, canvas, 
&c. which being faſtened ſo as not to be dilturbed 
with the wind, and ſutfercd to remain on during _e 
mz: ty 
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night, are to be taken off every day, if the weather 
ermits. ; 

Another ſort of Blight, which ſometimes happens in 
April or May, and which is often very deſtructive to 
orchards and open plantations, and againſt which we 
know of no remedy, is what is called a fire-blaft, which 
in a few hours hath not only deſtroyed the fruit and 
leaves, but many times parts of the trees, and ſome- 
times whole ones have been killed by it. This more 
frequently happens in cloſe plantations, where the ſtag- 
nating vapours from the earth, and the plentiful perſpi- 
-rations from the trees, are pent in, for want of a free air 
to diſſipate and diſpel them; than in thoſe planted at a 
greater diſtance, or ſurrounded with hills or woods. 
See Rust. 

Corn is liable to Hliehit, like other forts of grain. 

PL1GHT of corn is called sur. 

BLIKE, in Ichthyology, a name given by ſome to an anadro- 
mous fiſh, ſomewhat reſembling our river chub, and 
called by Geſner capits anadromus ; but more generally 
known by the name of zERTA, or the ZERTE. 

BLIND.— Pore or Pur-Br.1xD, denotes only a great degree 
of ſhort- ſightedneſs. Phil. Tranſ. NY 37. p. 731. 

Blix p, Mon, is uſed in ſpeaking of horſes, which, accord- 
ing to the vulgar, but very abſurd opinion, loſe their 
ſight only under certain ſtates of the moon, and fee at 
every other time. This diſeaſe is the forerunner of ca- 
taracts, and generally ends in total blindneſs. 

In ſome caſes of this diſtemper, a thin viſcid corroſive 
water runs from the diſeaſed eye, more or leſs in propor- 
tion to the degree in which the eye and eye-lids are 
ſwelled and inflamed. In other caſes, the diſeaſed eye 
diſcharges no humour; but looks thick and troubled ; 
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It uſually lies immediately over the veins of le 
the mines which produce it, for it is not fo 
When the miners ſee this, they know the ve 
very near. 
BLIND faith; ſee FarTH. 
BLinD gut; fee Corcun. 
BiixnD-wirm; fee SLOW=100r777, 
Brinps, or Brixpks, in the Military Art, denote eve; 
thing ſerving to cover the beſiegers from the encm 7 
wool-packs, earth-baſkets, ſand-bags, and the like ih 
Blinds are ſometimes only canvas ſtretched to take as 
the ſight of the enemy; ſometimes they are planks . 
up, properly called mantlets ; others are of baſkets oth 1 
of barrels. ire: 
Brixps more peculiarly denote wooden frames of for 
pieces, round or flat, two of which are fix feet long Ay 
pointed at the ends, and the others three or four. feet 
which ſerve as ſpars to faſten the two firſt to ether, 
They are fixed upright in the ground, againit the ſides 
of the ſaps, to ſuſtain the earth, and to faſten faſcine 
on the upper part, or to cover the ſaps, and to lay 
faſcines over them, to ſecure the troops from ſtones an 
granades. They are chiefly uſed, where the trenche; 
are carried on in the face of the place, in a right line, fo 
as the enemy might ſcour them with their guns from the 
walls. See Tab. of Fortification, fig. 1. 
Brixp is ſometimes allo uſed for oRILLOVN, 
BLINDING, a ſpecies of corporal puniſhment anciently 
inflicted on thieves, adulterers, perjurers, and others; 
and from which the ancient Chriſtians were not exempt. 
Sometimes lime and vinegar, or barely ſcalding vinegzr, 
was poured into the eyes, till their balls were conſumed; 
ſometimes a rope was twiſted round the head till the eve; 
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and the horſe ſecs little or very indiſtinctly. The cauſes 
of this diſtemper are various: it ſometimes proceeds 
from a natural deſection of the eyes, and often from 
ſome accidental malady. When the humour attaches 
one eye without changing to the other, there 1s hope of 
a cure; at leait of preſerving one eye. But when the 
eyes look depreſſed, and gradually decay, total blindneſs 
commonly enſues. If the eyes are full and inflamed, 
bleeding is proper; but if they appear ſunk and periſh- 
ing, it is often pernicious. In the former caſe, when 
the eyes diſcharge a ſharp water, they ſhould be waſhed 
twice a day with a ſtrong tincture of roſes, made by 
ſteeping two drams of roſe-buds in half a pint of boiling 
water, and diſſolving half a dram of ſugar of lead in the 
quantity of four ounces of it. If the matter digeſts, 
two drams of honey ſhould be added to the above quan- 
tity. At the fame time purges ſhould likewiſe be admi- 
niſtered twice a week. Lenitive electary and cream of 
tartar, of each four ounces; Glauber's purging ſalts, 
three ounces; the ſolutive ſyrup of roſes, two ounces, 
mixed with white wine and water, or warm water-gruel, 
are very proper for this purpoſe. Cutting out the haw 
is alſo an operation which is uſually performed on moon- 
blind horſes. Gibſon. 

BLIND is alſo uſed for occult, or imperceptible. Hence 
blind rampart, cacum vallum, among the ancients, was 
that beſet with ſharp ſtakes, concealed by graſs or leaves 
growing over them. 

BLinD teſtimonies, caca teſiimonia, thoſe given by abſent 
perſons in writing. 

BLinD is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of bodies without apertures. 
Hence, 

BLIND wall, cæcus parirs, that without windows. In a 
like ſenſe we meet with blind chamber, cæcum cubiculum. 

BLIND is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of veſſels which are not per- 
forated. | 
In this ſenſe, the chemiſts ſay a bind alembic. A tube 
is ſaid to be blind, when it is cloſed a-top. 

Some anatomilts alſo call the third cavity of the ear 
CACUM, as having no iſſue; but it is more uſually de- 
nominated LABYRINTH. 

BLIND granade, that which does not light or take fire. 

BLIND, in {/chthyebogy, a local name for a fiſh, called by au- 
thors the ASELLUS {uſcus, and more univerſally in Englith 
the bib, It is a fith of the cod-kind, but never growing 
to any great ſize. The word blind is uſed in Cornwall, 

Blisp, or BLiNDE, among Mineraliſls, a ſpecies of lead- 
MARCASITE, by our miners called mock-ore, mock-lead, 
and wild-lead, & c. 

Blinde is a mineral maſs, flaky, gloſſy, and breaking in 


© can 
angles, much like the potters lead-ore, only of a colour | cern in no other manner, than a ſound eye _ 
more duſky, and approaching to black. In it are veins | a glaſs of broken jelly, where a great 3 
of a yellow ſhining MARC ASI TE, with a little white ſpar, | ſo differently reſract the light, that the ſevera! 


and on one ſide a greeniſh æruginous matter. On a trial 
by the fire, it yielded veiy little copper, leſs lead, and 


no tin. It is very obſtinate, ſeveral attempts having | cafe cannot be at all difcerned, thoug 


been made with the alcaline fluxes to run it, in vain. 


The German mineraliſts call it 8LENDF, whence our Perpetual blindneſs, is that which remains 
denomination nde. It anſwers to what in Agricola is) the diverſity of ſeaſons, times, ages, &C- 


called GALENA inanis. 


ſtarted out. Solin. Polyhiſt. c. 4. Lamprid. in Alc, 
Sev. c. 17. Val. Max. lib. vi. c. 5. Lactant. de Mor. 

| Perſec. c. 36. 

| In the middle age, they changed total Blindrefs for + 

great darkneſs, or diminution of fight, which they pro- 

duced by holding a red-hot iron diſh or baſon before th: 
eyes, till their humours were dried, and their coz; 
ſhrivelled up. 

The inhabitants of the city Apollonia executed it cn 

their watch, whom they found aileep. Democritus, ac- 

cording to Plutarch, Cicero, and A. Gellius, put ou: 
his own eyes, that he might be leſs diſturbed in his mer- 
tal contemplations, when thus freed from the diſtraction 
of the objects of ſight. Herodot. lib. vi. c. 92. Ad. 

| Gell. Noct. Att. lib. x. c. 71. Cicero Tuſc. Qu. 5. 

BiixDING, obcecatio, in the Black Art, denotes a ſpecies 
of NECROMANCY, whereby a viſible body may be con- 
cealed, or hidden by an inviſible power. 

BLI1NDING of a caſemate, ſignifies erecting a battery again! 
it, in order to diſmount its cannon, and render them 
uſeleſs. 

BLINDNESS, a privation of the ſenſe of ſight, ariſing from 
a total depravation of its organs, or an involuntary ob- 
ſtruction of their functions. 

Blindneſs is of divers kinds. Natural blindneſs is that hap- 
pening according to the ordinary courſe of things; thu 
that of certain inſects formed without eyes, though it 
not eaſy to fix which theſe are, ſince divers animals har? 
been erroneouſly ſuppoſed ſo, on account of their fm 
neſs or imperceptibility; as the CIA, Commolyy 
called the blind-worm, the mole, &c. 7 Fe 
Preternatural, or morbid b/naneſs, is that owing to Cite 
eaſe or accident. 
Total blindneſs, is that wherein all ſight or perception, c 
of light, is wanting, as is the caſe of thoſe who are 10 
to be /lone-blind, 4 
A blind man by the civil law cannot make a teſtamers 
except under certain modifications; but in every eile tf 
is diſabled from being a witneſs to a teſtament, 02 
count of his blindneſs. f Wy 
Partial blindneſs, is that wherein ſome faint glimmerne® 
left, as is always the caſe in people who have TE, 
rats, who are ncver ſo blind, but they can diſcern . 
from night; and, for the moſt part, in a ſtrong t 
diſtinguiſh black, white, and ſcarlet, though the) ay 
not perceive the ſhape of any thing. The _—_— 
the light by which thoſe perceptions arc made, pe 
in obliquely through the aqueous humour, as 
rior ſurface of the cryſtalline (by which the F995 =. 
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be brought into a focus upon the retina), they ch root! 
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A | exe into the 
pencils of rays cannot be collected by N iu ſuch 
proper ſoci; wherefore the ſhape of an objec mat 

h the colour 


Phil. Tranſ. Ne 402. p. 447- alike undet al 
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Tranſient blindneſs, is that which gives V 
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ume, as that of whelps, which continues for ſeveral 
days, ſometimes nine, rarely twelve, after they are 


littered. 
The Nogais Tartars, according to father Du Ban the 


Jeſuit, who lived among them, are born blind, and open 
not their eyes, till ſeveral days. 
Periodical blindneſs, is that which comes and goes by 
turns, according to the ſeaſon of the moon, time of day, 
and the like. hil. Tranſ. N' 233. p. 728. 
Diurnal blindneſs, is called hemera copia. 
Nocturnal blindneſs, called alſo nyFalopia, that which en- 
ſues on the ſetting of the ſun in perſons who ſee perſect- 
ly in the day, but become quite blind as ſoon as night 
mes on. Brigg, in Phil. Tranſ. Ne 159. p. 560 
| Shes an inſtance of it is given. See a ſingular caſe of 
this kind, related by Dr. Samuel Pye, in the Medic. 
Obſerv. and Inquir. vol. i. p. 111. See alſo the Col. 
Acad. tom. vi. p. 507. 
The cauſes of blindneſs are either ordinary, as a decay of 
the optic nerve (an inſtance whereof we have in the 
Academy of Sciences, where, upon opening the eye of 
a perſon long blind, the optic nerve was found extreme- 
ly ſhrunk and decayed, and having no medulla in it); or 
ſome external violence, vicious conformation, growth of 
a catatact, gutta ſerena, r or the like. Hiſt. 
Acad. 5cienc. ann. 1713 and 1721, 
Extraordinary cauſes of b/indneſs are malignant ſtenches, 
poiſonous juices dropped into the eye, baneful vermin, 
long confinement in the dark, or the like. 
The ducks which breed under ground, and break out 
into the Zirchnitzer ſea in Carniola after all great ſtorms, 
are blind at their firſt eruption; but, in ſome time, come 
to their fight. 
The author of the Embaſſy of D. Garcias de Silva Fi- 
ueroa into Perſia tells us, that in ſeveral parts of that 
rien are found vaſt numbers of blind people of all 
ages, ſexes, and conditions; by reaſon of a ſpecies of 
little flies which prick the eyes and lips, and enter the 
noſtrils, carrying certain blindneſs with them when they 
light on the eyes. ; 
The miſeries of blindneſs are feelingly painted by Milton, 
and may be alſo partly gueſſed at by the extaſies into 
which perſons have fallen on their recovery from it. 
Mr. Boyle mentions a gentleman, who having been 
blind, and brought to fight at eighteen, was very near 
going diſtracted with the joy. See a remarkable caſe of 
this kind, Tatler, Ne 55. vol. i. Parad. Loſt, lib. ili. 
init. Boyle's Works abr. tom. i. p. 4. 
We find various recompenſes for Ad], or ſubſtitutes 
for the uſe of the eyes, in the wonderful ſagacity of 
many blind perſons recited by Zahnius in his Oculus Ar- 
tificiaus, and others. In ſome, the defect has been ſup- 
plied by a moſt excellent gift of remembering what they 
had ſeen 3 others, by a delicate noſe, or the ſenſe of 
ſmelling; others, by an exquiſite touch, or ſenſe of 
feeling, which they have had in ſuch perfection, that, 
as it has been ſaid of ſome, they learned to hear with 
their eyes; it may be ſaid of theſe, that they taught 
themſelves to ſee with their hands. 
Some have been enabled to perform all ſorts of curious 
and _— works in the niceſt and molt dextrous man- 
ner. rovandus ſpeaks of a ſculptor, who became 
blind ; 1 of age, and yet ten years after made 
2 perfect marble ſtatue of Coſmo II. de Medicis; and 
another of clay like Urban VIII. Bartholin tells us of 
a blind ſculptor in Denmark, who diſtinguithed perfectly 
well, by mere touch, not only all kinds of wood, but all 
the colours; and F. Grimaldi gives an inſtance of the 
like kind; beſide the blind organilt lately living in Paris, 
| Whois ſaid to have done the ſame. 
The moſt extraordinary of all is a blind guide, who, ac- 
cording to the report of good writers, uſed to conduct 
the merchants through the ſands and deſarts of Arabia. 
James Bernoulli contrived a method of teaching blind per- 
8 0 write. Leo Afr. Deſcr. Afr. lib. vi. p. 246. 
Aeg. 6 1 =, of Enthuſ. chap. ii. p. 45. Fonten. 
des Acad. p. 114. | 
et have not blind perſons any idea of viſible objects, 
though they can diſtinguiſh them by the touch : thus the 
gentleman couched by Mr. Cheſelden, though he knew 
che colours aſunder in a good light during his blind ſtate; 
ho. he ſaw them after couching, the faint ideas he 
he > _ before, were not ſuthcient for him to know 
e ee de e 
Which was the cat, and which he dog "ns adds nag 
| , 08; 2 
OS without feeling them. Add, that he had no 
_ N | Gltance 1 but thought that all the objects he ſaw 
——_— as what he felt did his ſkin. 
3 . arriery, 18 a diſeaſe incident to horſes, 
'y tnole of an iron-grey or dapple-grey colour, 


W : 
Tant oy too hard, or backed too young. Phil. 
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It may be diſcovered by the walk or ſtep, which, in 4 
blind horſe, is always uncertain and unequal, becauſe 
he dares not ſet down his feet boldly when led in one's 
hand; though, if the ſame horſe be mounted by an 
expert horſeman, and the horſe of himſelf be mettled, 
the fear of the ſpur will make him go more freely; ſo 
that his blindn-ſs can hardly be perceived. Another 
mark whereby a horſe may be known to have loſt his 
ſight, is, that upon heating any body enter the ſtable, 
he will prick up his ears, and move them backwards 
and forwards, as miſtruſting every thing, and being in 
continual alarm by the leaſt noiſe. 
D. Lower firſt ſhewed the cauſe of the ordinary Vindneſ 
in horſes, which is a ſpongy excreſcence, growtng in 
one, ſometimes in two or three places of the ava, which 
being at length overgrown, covers the pupil when the 
horſe is brought into the light, though in a dark ſtable 
it dilates again. 

BLINES, in Botany; ſee MownT1a. 

BLINKs, among Ancient Sportſmen, denoted boughs broken 
down from trees, and thrown in the way where deer 
are likely to paſs, to hinder their running, or rather to 
mark which way a deer runs, in order to guide the 
hunter. 

BLINKING of beer, in Lincolnſhire, Ggnifies letting the 

wort ſtand for ſome time in the vat, till it hath acquired 

ſome degree of acidity, in order to diſpoſe it to fine, and 
be the ſooner ready for drinking. 

BLISSOM, among Huſbandmen, corruptly called % m, is 

the act of a ram when coupling with an ewe. 

BLISTER, in the Animal Oecenam, denotes a thin bladder 

raiſed on the {kin, and full of a watery or other humour. 

Blifters are ſymptoms uſually enſuing on burns, ſcalds, 

and cauſtic matters applied to the ſkin. 

It is diſputed among ſurgeons, whether HMiſlers, in caſe 

of burns, are to be opened, or not. Some adviſe it, to 

prevent further ulcerations underneath z others, unleſs 
they be large, difſuade it, as creating the patient need- 
leſs pain. 

BrisTER, EpisPASTIC, or VESICATORY; an external me- 

dicine, ſerving to raife a bliſter ; whence alſo it is itſelf, 

though improperly, called a ter. 

Of blifters there are ſome which act very gently, and 

others with great violence. 

Blifters are unguents, cataplaſms, or plaſters made of 

ſharp, irritating medicaments, which have a faculty of 

drawing the humours from within, outwards; inflaming 

and ulcerating the ikin, and railing veſice, or bladders , 

whence their denomination, ve/{catory. 

We have veſicatories made of CANTHARIDES, of EU- 

PHORBIUM, FIGS, SUBLIMATE of MERCURY, LAPIS 

INFERNALIS, MUSTARD, ANACARDIUM, SQUILLS, 

BRIONY, VINEGAR, PEPPER, LEAVEN, l/efſer SPURGE, 

&c. which are incorporated and made up with honey, 

gum, reſins, &c. to bring them to the confiſtence re- 

quired. 

Bliſlering chiefly takes place in the dropſy, delirious an 

feveriſh diſorders, apoplexies, pleurifies, and the like. 

Some alſo preſcribe it in the hydrocephalus, ephthalmia, 

ſuffocative catarrhs, cephalea, &c. Some ſay, that %% 

tering is generally found hurtful in dropſies. 

In the Phil. Tranſ. vol. I. part ii. N“ 75. an. 1758, 

there is a paper by Dr. Whytt, containing cafes of the 

remarkable effects of ers in lefſening the quickneſs of 
the pulſe in coughs, attended with infarction of the 
lungs, and fever. Sce alſo ſeveral papers concerning 

Bliſiers in the Lond. Medic. Obſerv. &c. vol. ii. p. 311. 

ibid. p- 382. and vol. iii. p. 102. where they are re- 

commended as efficacious in curing an incontinence of 
urine. 

The operation and effect of b{;/ers in curing fevers, are by 

ſome reſolved into the pain which they excite ; by others, 

into the ingreſs of the particles of the CANTHARIDES in- 
to the blood ; by others, into the quantity of hot, ſharp, 
and ſalt lymph diſcharged ; by others, into the conden- 
ſation of the blood, and ſtoppage of the rareſaction, 
whereby the ſpirits are diſpoſed to be plentifully ſepa- 
rated. Dr. Cockburn, who refutes all theſe ſyſtems, ac- 
counts for it from the CANTHARIDES wounding the 
nerves or canals whereby the ſpirits are conveyed to the 
heart; Dr. Morgan from the ſubtile, hot, active ſalts 
of the flies, ſtrongly attracted by the eum, and carried 
with it through the ſeveral glands and ſecretory ducts of 
the body, where they act by diſſolving, attenuating, and 
rarefying the viſcid coheſions of the lymph and ſerum, 
and ſtimulating the nervous coats of the veſſels, whereby 
they are induced to throw off their ſtagnating viſcidities, 
and reſtore the free drain of the lymph from the arterics 
to the veins; and at the fame time, by ſcouring and 
cleanſing the expurgatory glands, bring on critical ſweats 
and urines. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 252. p. 173- 
Dr. Morgan endeavours to diſcard the method of dreſſing 
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biijters, by which nothing is gaineds but the plaguing 
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and tormenting the patient, and depriving him of the 
benefit of a much greater diſcharge, which would be at 
leaſt three to one, were the fame plaſter left on for four 
or five days, or as long as it will draw off any thing; 
and then, when it has done running, taking it off and 
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maſt, and is hooked in an eye-bolt driven in 

Blick and block is a phraſe uſed, when on bauliy = 2 
tackle, haulyard, or the like, to which two backs be % 
the two meet and touch; ſo that they can hay © 
farther. wh 


applying a plaſter of melilot, or rather of diachylum, | BLock, veyal; ſee Vorar.. 
once, for all, till the * is quite well and healed. In- | BLocks, wind-tackle; fee Winn, 


deed, when a Hier is 
run of itſelf, it may be proper to raiſe the lower end of 
the plaſter a little, 10 K 
water; but if the ſurgeon has made the plaſter ſtrong 
enough, this is commonly done of itſelf, without help. 
It is uſually objected, that a ſtrong epiſpaſtic left on five 
or ſix days, muſt deeply corrode the fleſh under it, and 
thereby endanger a mortification. But this, according 
to the author laſt cited, is ſo far from being true, that, 
on the contrary, it prevents the worſt accidents uſually | 
1 in Hliſlering, which are what they call foughs, | 
or deep ſtrong incruſtations of a ſharp ſalt and adheſive | 
matter, covering the whole ſurface of the fleſh where the 
mpg had been applied. Now, this is always occaſioned | 
y an unſeaſonable removal of the —_— while the | 

humour is in full flow, and ſtrongly feeding to the part; 
and the humour, thus ſuddenly checked and thrown | 
back for want of a ſufficient drain, forms this ſlough. 
Morg. Mech. Pract. of Phyſ. p. 176. 

BLISTE 
ſhrunk ſinews in horſes, as ſome maintain, with good | 
eſfect; but others ſay, with none. ” 

BLITE, frawberry ſpinage, blitum, in Botany, a genus of 
the monandria digynia claſs of plants; the characters of 
which are theſe: the flower hath no petals, but one 
briſtly ſtamen, of the length of the empalement. In the 
centre is ſituated an oval pointed germen ; the empale- 
ment afterward becomes an oval compreſſed capſule, in- 
cluding one globular comprefled ſeed, of the ſize of the 
capſule. There are two ſpecies. 
Blite is eſteemed cooling and emollient, and therefore 
good in dyſenteries and ſpitting of blood. 

BLOATED #þ or herring, in our Statutes, are thoſe which 
are half-dried. Vid. Stat. ann. 18 Car. II. c. 2. 
Hlaated herrings are made by ſteeping them in a peculiar | 


RING, in Farriery, is uſed in caſes of ſtrains and 


iſt raiſed, if it doth not break and BL ock-woed, is a name ſometimes given in our laws to 
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nip the bladder, and let out the | BLOCKADE, a fort of sir OH of a place, intended to be 


_ xd roy wherein all the paſſages, and avenye. 
are ſeized, and ſhut up, fo that no ſupplies '® 
can be brought in. ” Fe Pg 
It comes from the German Blochus, or Blockhasſe, a lil. 
wark, or houſe of word; or from the Gauliſh lc! bars 
ricade: though others derive it from the Latin bucular, 
ro flop a paſſage. | : 
A blockade is no regular SIEGE z, inaſmuch as there are 
no trenches or attacks. Blockades are formed by the 
cavalry. 

The word Blockade is ſometimes alſo uſed in ſpeaking of 
the beginning of a £1EGE, when forces are ſent to ſeize 
the principal avenues where the beſiegers intend to fix 
their quarters. 

There are two ways of forming Blockades. The firſt is 
ſimply by fortifying or ſeiſing poſts at ſome diſtance from 
the place, chiefly on the banks of rivers both above aud 
below, and on the great roads and inlets, where bodies 
of foot and horſe are placed, communicating with each 
other, till the diſtreſs of the place, for want of neceſa- 
ries, occaſions deſertions of the garriſon, and murmut- 
ings or inſurrections of the townimen, whereby the go- 
vernor is frequently forced to capitulate. 

The other ſort is made nearer the place, by lines of cit- 
cumvallation, wherein an army is poſted, being cliiefy 
uſed when, aſter a battle, the vanquiſhed party have ſhut 
themſelves up in ſome town ill provided, and thereby 
capable of being ſtarved in a ſhort time. 


| BLOCK- battery, in the Military Art, denotes a wooden bat- 


tery on four wheels, moveable from place to place, where- 
by to fire en barbe, or over the parapet; fometimes alſo 
uſed in galleries and caſemates, where room is wanted. 


brine, and then hanging them in a chimney to dry. | BLocK-heaſe, a kind of wooden fort or battery, either 


BLOATING, a pulling up or inflation of the exterior ha- 
bit of the body, lodged chiefly in the adipoſe cells. It 


mounted on rollers, or on a veſſel, and ſerving either 
on the water, or in counter-ſcarps and counter-ap- 


is the ſame with what phyſicians call an emphyſema. | en 


BLOCK is uſed for a piece of marble, as it comes out of 
the quarry, before it has aſſumed any form from the hand 
of a workman. | 

Block, in the Mechanic Arts, a large piece of ſolid wood, 
whereon to faſten work, or to faſhion it; ſtrength and 
ſtability being the requiſite properties. 
In this ſenſe, we ſay a chopping block; a ſugar-ſiner's 
block; a ſmith's block, on which his anvil is faſtened 3 an 
executioner's Het, on which the criminal's head is laid 
to be {truck oft. 

Block, mounting; ſce ANAPATHRA. 

Brock, among Cutters in Mood, is a form made of pear- 
tree, box, or other hard and cloſe-grained wood, free 
from knots, on which they cut their figures in relievo 
with knives, chiſſels, &c. 
The like blocks are in uſe for card-making; and from the 
ſame, firſt aroſe the modern art of printing. Phil. Tranſ. 
Ne 310. p. 2398. 

Block, among Betulers, the mark which is aimed at, being 
a ſmall-fized bowl laid on the green for this purpoſe z it 
is called alſo the jack, 

BLOCK, in Falcenry, denotes the perch whereon a bird of 
prey is kept. This is to be covered with cloth. 

BLOCKS, in Sez-language, are pieces of wood belonging to 

ſhips, in which the ſhivers of pullies are placed, and 
wherein the running-ropes go. Of theſe, ſome are 
fingle, ſome double; and ſome have three, four, or five 
ſhivers in them. They are named and diſtinguiſhed by 
the ropes they carry, and the uſes they ſerve for. Sce 
Tab, Ship. 
The cat-block is employed to draw the anchor up the cat- 
head. 
"The clue-garnet blacks ſerve to draw the clucs or lower 
corners of the courſes up to the yard, and are faſtened 
to the clues of thoſe ſails, 
The block is hung in a notch at the end of the davit, 
ſerving to haulup the flooks of the anchor to the ſhip's bow. 
The /natch-black is a large block with a ſhiver in it, and a 
notch cut through one of its checks, for the more ready 
receiving a rope, tince, by means of this notch, the mid- 
dle part of the rope may be reeved into the black, without 
paſling it endwiſe. It is commonly faſtened with a ſtrap 
about the main-maſt cloſe to the upper-deck, and is 


chiefly uſed for the fall of the winding tackle, which is 


reeved into this b/och, and then brought to the capſtan. 
The top-black is uſed to hoilt up or lower down the top- 


| 


he name is ſometimes alſo given to a brick or ſtone fort 
built on a bridge, or the brink of a river, ſerving not 
only for its defence, but for the command of the river 
both above and below. Such was that noted block-hin/e 
anciently on the bridge of Dreſden, ſince demoliſhed on 
enlarging the bridge. 

BLOCKING, in Middle Age TVriters, denotes a kind of 

| burial uſed for perſons dying excommunicated. 

BLockiNnGs, circular, in Architecture, are baſes to the _ 
repreſented in Tab. of Archit. fig. 40. Q whic 

by their apparent ſolidity gent th we >" dome, 

and at the fame time taking from its height, add à pe- 
culiar gracefulneſs to its appearance. 

BLOCKINGs, ſquare, are repreſented at 8, fig. 40. in Tb 
Archit. Theſe, when enriched with baſe and cap, ob- 
tain the appellation of PEDESTALS. 

BLoCK1NG=-conrſes fee COURSE. 

BLOCKY, among Jewellers, a name given to a diamond 
when its fides are too upright, by its TABLE and COLLET 
being larger than they ought to be. 

BLOIS, bole %; ſee BLESENSIS bolus. 

BLOMARY, or Broomasr, the firſt forge in an icon. 
work, through which the metal paſſes after it is melted 
out of the ore. See IR. They are alſo called dh. 
hearths. : 

BLOOD, a warm, red liquor in moſt animals, circulating», 
by means of arteries and veins, through every pat © 
the body, during their life, and the common ſource 
whence all the neceflary and fuperfluous animal liquids 
are derived, 

Br.00D, mucreſcopically examined. By the microſcope, 
blood appears to conſiſt of little red globules, {wimmi" 
in an aqueous liquor, ſuppoſed to be the cu and ar 
that appear diſtinct when let out. Mr. Lewenhoec 


the 


+ computes theſe globules to be twenty-five thouſand times 


ſmaller than the ſmalleſt grains of ſand ; and Dr. Jurn 
makes them {till leſs. Upon an accurate monte 
he found the diameter of one, equal to 321 of an inch, 
or leſs than 44; of an ordinary hair of the head. Pu 
Blood makes a very common object for microſcopic 1 a 
ſervations. The method of examining it is this: © 4 
ſmall drop of warm bed immediately from the W 
with the nib of a pen, or hair-pencil, and ſprea 0 
thin as poſſible on a plate of glaſs; and apply! , g 

the microſcope with the ſecond, or firſt mag"! , 

globules will all be ſeen very diſtinctly, aud . "aQtce 


4 


_- 


"1 foo 
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+ will enable us to form a judgment on the alter- 
—_— _ happen in the ze, — or colour of | 
— If a little warm water be applied to the 4/04, the 
"Iobules will be divided, and many of them break into a 

amber of ſmaller globules. If warm milk be added in- 
ſtead of water, the larger globules will be ſeen very 
diſtinct; but the ſmaller wil be blended with, and loſt 
in the milk, which is itſelf no other than a congerics of 

ules. 

A5 — have induſtriouſly purſued the examination of 
the globules of the %; and found divers orders of them: 
thoſe large ones viſible to the eye conſtitute the globules of 
the fir/t order; each of which, —_— to Lewenhoeck, 
is compoſed of fix ſmaller ſpheres, cluſtered together in 

a very regular way 3 and that ſo nicely, in a perfect lo- 
bule, that the compoſition comes to be imperceptible. 
But ſometimes the ſame perſon has ſeen a red globule 
looſening and — into theſe compounding ſphe- 
rules; and ſometimes has had the good fortune to per- 
ceire theſe running together, and * the compo- 
ftion of a new red globule. Theſe ſmaller ſpherules 
are called globules of the ſecond order. But Lewenhoeck did 
not ſtop here; he ſaw in the chyle and Bþ{zod a great 

many particles ſix times leſs than theſe globules of the 

ſecond order, and thirty-ſix times leſs than the great red 
globules. So that the globules of the ſecond order are 
to be looked on as compounded of theſe ſmaller ones; 
which therefore are juſtly to be reckoned as another 
claſs, or globules of the third order. Further, he finds in- 
numerable b/o9d-veſſels in the body, of ſuch ſmallneſs, 
that none of thoſe hitherto mentioned ue could 

ſs through them; ſo that it ſeems neceſſary to ſuppoſe 
inferior claſſes of globules of the fourth, fifth, ſixth, & c. orders. 

He even ſaw veſſels, the wideneſs of which was leſs than 

the eighth part of the diameter of a red globule ; fo that 

the particles paſſing through them, ſhould be upwards of 
five hundred times leſs than ſuch globules, and conſe- 
quently ſmaller than thoſe of the fourth order. Be- 
ſides, upon a careful examination, he could perceive 
ſtill ſmaller veſſels, narrower than the tenth part of the 
diameter of a red globule, and conſequently not capable 
of tranſmitting ſpherules greater, than if a red globule 
were broken into a thouſand parts. On the whole then, 


the globules of the firſt order are made up of fix globules | - 


of the ſecond, theſe of fix of the third, theſe of fix of 
the fourth, theſe of fix of the fifth order, and ſo on. 
And accordingly we find the globules of the higher or- 
ders may be broken down into their compounded parti- 
cles. That the blood, in ſome caſes, might be turned 
into ſerum, was obſerved by Ariſtotle. Nor did ſuch a 
change of the blood eſcape the obſervation of the accurate 
Dr. Harvey. Phil. Tranſ. NO 102. Ne 106. No 109. 
ag, 9 263. N 380. Med, Ef. Edinb. tom. ii. 
paſſim. 
Dr. Martine has alſo given us ſome computations of the 
diameters, magnitudes, weights, &c. of the globules of 
the bead. The doctor's computation of the diameter of 
a red globule, agrees with Lewenhoeck's and Dr. Jurin's, 
being about 7545 of an inch. 
The bload, as already obſerved, is compoſed of globules 
of different orders and magnitudes. The diameters of 
thoſe of the tenth order are eſtimated at leſs than 8 50 
of an inch. | 
The particles of hd have, ever ſince the time of Lewen- 
hoeck, been generally deemed ſpherical, and therefore 
called globules; though ſome accurate obſervers have 
at different times expreſſed their doubts concerning their 
ſigure. Lewenhoeck acknowleges, that in fiſh and in 
the amphibia they are flat and elliptical ; but thoſe of 
the human blood, and of the blood of quadrupeds, have 
generally been reckoned ſpherical. Father de la 'Torre, 
by obſerving them with glaſs ſpherules of a very conſi- 
derable ma nifying power, was led to apprehend, that 
they were at and annular : Mr. Hewſon has proſecuted 
the inquiry both into their ſize and ſhape ; and he con- 
cludes, that ſo far from being of the ſame ſize in all ani- 
_ as ſome have ſuppoſed, they differ much in wand 
3 pect; and that this difference bears no regular propor- 
= to the ſize of the animal to which they belong ; 
h ole of an ox's blood not being ſo large as thoſe of the 
—— blood, and thoſe of a porpoiſe not being larger 
- a thoſe of ſmaller fiſh : nor are they all of the ſame 
e in the fame animal. With reſpect to their figure, 
* 2 that they are flat in all animals, the human 
l excepted; that a dark ſpot may be ſeen in 
Tons 3 of one of theſe particles, which F. de la 
we, uppoſed to be a er beds but which Mr. 
flat vets, oſes to be a folid particle contained in a 
— 0 and ſilling only the middle of it, whilſt the 
fle d with is veſicle are hollow, and either empty, or 


a ſubti 
are ſolid — fluid. He ſuppoſes farther, that 


ticles, and not fluid, as has been com- 
monly believed and he adds, that the uſe of thoſe ſalts 


which enter into che compoſition of the bod, is probably 
to preſerve the red veſicles in their flat form. See an 


account of the experiments on which theſe concluſions 
are founded, in the Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixiii. part ii. 


P. 303. 
BLooD, analy/is of the. — The blend, while in its veſſels, 


appears to the naked eye uniform and homogeneous ; 
but, when let out and cold, it ſeparates ſpontancoully 
into two different parts: the one red and fibrous, which 
coheres into a maſs, and is called the cruer; the other 
thin and tranſparent, which retains its fluidity when 
cold, and, being ſuppoſed ſpecifically heavier than the 
other, ſuſtains and bears it up, and is called the rum. 
The proportion of the ſerum to the cruer, Dr. Drake 
makes at a medium, as one and a half to one : but Mr. 
Boyle, more accurately, makes the ſer um 44 of the whole 
blood; and Dr. Jurin, 45 of the whole weight, or 3 of 
the bulk. 

Boerhaave extends the proportion of the ſerum of blood to 
S parts of the whole maſs; yet Dr. Morgan ſcruples not 
to depart from this, and makes the cur and ſerum equal 
to each other. Indeed in cold, and ſufficiently coagu- 
lated blood, the tough craſſamentum, and its ſurrounding 
fluid, ferum, are ordinarily found to the eye pretty nearly 
equal to one another. 

If the red part of the lead bears too great a proportion to 
the ſerum, which is the cafe of athletic perſons, and 
others who do not take a ſufficient quantity of drink 
with their meat, the fault may be corrected by leflening 
the meat, or by increaſing their drink. Dr. Bryan Ro- 
binſon tells us of a young man, who, not having for a 
conſiderable time drank with his meat, had a very forid 
complexion, and ſcorbutic eruption ell over his body, 
which indicated too great a proportion of the red part of 
the blood to the ſerum; he was freed from his diſorder by 
drinking with his meat, without any farther remedy. 

In the beginning of fevers, the proportion of the red part 
of the blaod to the ſerum is greater, and at the end of them 
leſs, than it is in health. The change of this proportion 
is owing to perſons under this diſorder living wholly on 
drink and liquid nouriſhment. And bodies loaded with 
ſerous moiſture, an argument of too ſmall a proportion 
of the red part of the % to the ſerum, have been freed 
from their load, by abſtaining wholly from drink. 

There are other cauſes beſides the bare quantities of meat 
and drink, which vary the proportion of the red part of 
the herd to the ſerum; for this proportion is greater in 
country people than in citizens, in perſons who uſe exer- 
ciſe than in perſons who ate inactive, and in perſons 
who live upon fleſh meats, and fermented liquors, than 
in perſons who live upon vegetables and water. In 
ſhort, this proportion is increaſed by things which dr 
the body, and ſtrengthen the fibres; and leſſened by 
things of a contrary nature. 

Too great a proportion of the red part of the he to the 
ſerum, renders bodies ſubject to inflammatory fevers on 
taking cold. 

When extravaſated head is left to itſelf, the red globules 
run forcibly together, and ſqueeze out the intervening 
ſerum in ſome animals with a greater, in others with a 
leſs force; which is a proof, that theſe globules are 
endowed with an attractive power. 'I his force in deer's 
bleed is fo weak, that it ſcarcely coagulates into a firm 
craſſumentum. On the contrary, in ſome great and 
ſtrong beaſts, it becomes a tough, and almoſt indiffolu- 
ble maſs; ſo that the „%%, of bulls was frequently drank 
by the ancients, as a moſt efteftual poiſon. 

Mr. Le Cat thinks, that the %od is detained in its fluid 
ſtate by a cauſtic fluid, and that this forms the red glo- 
bules. But then it needs the aſſiſtance of the animal 
fluid, which is the principle that preſerves all from cor- 
ruption, and to which we owe our ſentation and motion. 
See COAGULATION, CRASSAMENTUM, and SENSITIVE 


fluid. 


The led is found to conſiſt chiefly of phlegm, as the 
baſis or vehicle; of volatile ſalts; of oil, which, by 
ſome nice examiners, has been found of two kinds ; and 
of caput mortuum, or carth, which, though it may con- 
ſiſt of divers ſubſtances, eſſentially different from each 
other, yields only a little fixed ſalt.— From the beit 
experiments of this kind it appears, that in {even ounces 
of human bd, there are five ounces two drachms of 
phlegm, three drachms of a ſubtile ſpirituous oil, a 
{mall quantity of a thicker oil, two drachms of ſalt, and 
about two of earth. : 

The blood, and other parts of animals, all contain more 
or leſs of an acid; and this ſeems wholly owing to the 
effects of their organs of digeſtion upon the aliments 
they take in, which, in fine, become allimilated to, and 
make part of their fluids and ſolids. 


It might be ſuppoſed, that this acid, however, ſhould be 


— found in ſuch animals as eat vegetables, not in 


ſuch as feed on other creatures ; but this doubt will — 
ni 
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niſh when we conſider, that the carnivorous animals 
ſwallow theſe acids, at leaſt, at ſecond-hand, in the fleſh 
of thoſe animals which had fed on vegetables. 'This, 
though a very fair way of reaſoning, did not content 
Mr. Fiomberg, but he tried the facts themſelves by a 
number of experiments; convinced by which, that in 
carnivorous and fructivorous animals, and in ſuch as 
eat vegetables alone, the acids of thoſe vegetables re- 
mained acids in the parts of the animal, Mr. Homberg 
tried the ſame experiments on the fleſh and blood of crea- 
tures that eat only fleſh, as well as on thoſe which cat 
indiſcriminately every fort of food, and the event proved 
the ſame in all. All contained a red acid liquor, which 
had the properties before deſcribed, and in which the 
alkali and acid were fo blended together, that they de 
ſtroyed not one another, but each was ready to exert it- 
ſelf on occaſion. Mem. Acad. Scienc. 1712. 
Dr. Jurin adds, that the ſerum, upon a chemical analyſis, 
exhibits a great deal of phlegm, and of the other princi- 
ples a ſmall quantity; and, on the contrary, the cruer 
yields leſs phlegm, but the other principles much more 
copiouſly than the ſerum. From which data he con- 
cludes, that the globules conſiſt of ſome phlegm united 
with the oil and ſalts, and a ſmall quantity of earth; 
but in what proportion, and how, and in what parts me 
are formed, &c. is not determined. Indeed, it mu 
be conſidered, that the principles which the chemiſts 
thus produce ſeparate, may poſſibly be much altered by 
the — Thus, it is paſt doubt, the oils drawn from 
the blood by fire, are vaſtly different from the natural oil, 
which circulates with the % d. To which may be 
added, that the caput mortuum remaining after diſtillation, 
may, poſſibly, be a new production, which had no ex- 
iſtence under any form reſembling that in the % 
The origin of x & blood 18 in the chyle, which, paſſing 
the lacteals, is delivered into the ſubcfavian z where, 
mixing with the % d, they proceed together to the right 
ventricle of the heartz and there, being yet more inti- 
mately mixed, they circulate together through the whole 
body : till, after — circulations, and ſecretions at 
the ſeveral ſtrainers of the body, they are aſſimilated, ſo 
as to make one uniform compound maſs, which appears 
to be nothing elſe but chyle altered by the artifice of na- 
ture, and exalted into b/oed; there being no appearance 
of any thing extraneous mixed with the liquor circulating 
in the b{-04-veifels, but chyle; excepting what had been 
before ſeparated from it, for ſome particular purpoſes, 
which being once ſerved, it is returned to it again: un- 
1 perhaps, it may receive ſonte portion of air in the 
ungs. | 
That there is air mixed in the od, and circulating with 
it, is paſt doubt; but, whether any more than was at 
firſt contained in the food whereof the chyle is formed, 
is a queſtion not yet decided. The principal arguments 
urged for it are, the neceſſity of reſpiration z which may 
be accounted for on another principle : and the florid 
colour the b receives in the lungs, and firſt ſhews in 
the vena pulmonalis; which is countenanced by an expe- 
riment made with the red grumous part of the blood 4125 
coagulation on hlad- letting; for, upon turning the un- 
der- ſurface, which was before black, upwards, and ex- 
poſing it to the air, by its contact there with it acquires a 
flor id colour, like that of the blood in the vena pulmonal:s. 
But this effect others account for from the extraordinary 
agitation and comminution of the b/ood in the lungs. Dr. 
Lower has confuted this notion, by obſerving, that the 
attrition of the blood is greater in the muſcles, from 
which, however, it always returns black. 
Indeed, Dr. Keil, Bohnius, Bernoulli, and ſome other 
mathematic phyſiologiſts, go farther. Mr. Boyle having 
examined the — gravity of %, and found that of 
the ſerum to be greater than that of blood, in the propor- 
tion of 1190 to 1040, i. e. nearly as 8 to 7, it followed, 
that the cruer, or blood-globules, were ſpecifically lighter 
than the ſerum, and that in a conſiderable degree; which 
was further confirmed by the globules being ſuſtained in 
the ſerum, both while circulating, and when let out. — 
Hence it was conjeCtured, that theſe globules were no- 
thing elſe but thin veſicles filled with a ſubtile aerial ſub- 
ſtance : and this opinion was confirmed from its being 
obſerved, in viewing the circulation by a microſcope, 
that a blood-globule, in paſſing through a very narrow 
veſſel, would change its ſhape from a globular, to an 
oval form, and would again recover its former figure, as 
ſoon as it was got through its narrow paflage 3 which 
appearance was naturally enough aſcribed to the elaſti- 
city of the included air: and, from this conjecture, were 
accounted for, a great number of the phænomena of the 
animal ceconomy, particularly Dr. Keil's theory of muſ- 
cular motion. 
But this principle Dr. Jirin has examined, and appears 
to have overthrown, He made ſeveral experiments, in 


ſome of which the cruor betore ſuſpended at the ſurface 


2 . . 0 . un 
- owing to its contact with air: M. Cigna of Turin 
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of the ſerum, immediately ſunk, when its adheſign to the 


ſides of the porringer was cut off, and it w 
to another veſſe] of ſerum. In others, where the 7. 
buoyed up in the ſerum, even without any adhefigy / 
the ſides of the glaſs, and merely by the bubbles of t 
adhering to its ſurface, upon being included in a on 
ceiver, and exhauſting the air, ſo that the bubbles bu 
would fink: whence he concludes the globular part of th, 
bead to be heavier than the ſerous : and, from other cx 
ments, he aſcertains the proportion of the gravity of * 
od 
to that of ſerum, to be as 1054 to 1030; whence the qua 
tity of the globules being before fixed at of the whole * 
preciſe gravity of the globules beyond that of the = 
is eaſily determined. — The blood-globules therefore = 
not velicles filled with air, or any other fluid ſubſtance 
lighter than /erum : which is further confirmed "oa 
this, that blead-globules are not found to dilate, or un 
dergo any alteration, in an exhauſted receiver, when 
viewed ng a microſcope ; whereas, were they filled 
with any elaſtic fluid, they would either burſt, or at lat 
dilate into 70 or 8 times the ſpace. 
As to the heat of the blond, authors are exceedingly di. 
vided about the cauſe thereof: the ancients aſcribe it to 
a vital flame, or innate heat lodged in the heart, an! 
thence communicated to the b/ood. Dr. Willis imagines 
a kind of accenſion in the b{z24; and thinks its heat re. 
ſults from its being, as it were, ſet on fire, and perſe. 
vering in that ſtate. Dr. Henſhaw ſolves it from an 
ebullition conſequent on the mixture of two fluids, { 
diflimilar as the chyle and ha Others have recourſe 
to the chemical principles of alcali and acid; others 9 
the mutual action of the principles, or component part 
of the blood, by means whereof an inteſtine motion, and 
by that means an inteſtine heat, or incaleſcence, i; 
eſſected. 
Dr. Drake, with more reaſon, attributes the heat of the 
blood to the ſpring of the air incloſed together with it in 
the veſſels: for, air being incloſed in the blood-veſlels, 
will endeavour to expand itſelf ; and, conſequently, if it 
have force enough, will drive outwards the parts of the 
body that incloſe it; by which means it cauſes the 4 
to beat againſt the ſides of the veſſels ; which, having 
muſculous, contractile coats, do in their turns compreſs 
it again, and fo cauſe a reciprocal æſtus in the 4%, 
greater than the mere circulatory motion could ; whence 
the parts of the ſolids, or containing veſſels, being put 
into a conſtant agitation, a heat is produced in both, 
which they mutually impart to each other. See At- 
TRITION, &c. 
Laſtly, Dr. Boerhaave accounts for the heat of the 6d 
from the action of the heart, and the re-aCtion of the 
aorta : for, the blood, driven by the heart obliquely againi 
the ſides of the aorta, preſſes them, and ſpends almoſt its 
whole momentum againſt the curvity thereof, and is, by 
the figure and elaſticity of this veſſel, preſſed back again. 
Every moment of time, therefore, each particle of bl 
acquires a new motion, a new nfs, and rotation: hence 
follows a perpetual attrition, attcnuation, rubbing off ot 
angles, and a fimilitude and homogeneity of all tte 
parts; and hence the maſs derives its fluidity, heat, w 
viſion into particles accommodated to all velieis, preſſuce 
into the lateral tubes, &c. 
Nor is the cauſe of the redreſs of the Led lefs obſcure: 
the chemiſts account ſor it from the exaltation of its la. 
phur; others from the mixture of ſaline and ſubacid 
juices with ſulphureous ones; and others from tae ce. 
lour of the heart. 'Che French philoſophers attribute 
this redneſs to the ſmallneſs of the ſize, and roundnels ot 
the figure, of the particles that compoſe the c nel. 
withſlanding that red, being the colour of all n 
leaſt refrangible, and the 9 · 1 figure of all owner 
the moſt refrangible, that figure ſeems, of all or'e 
leaſt apt to produce this colour. Others aſcribe the 1 
jour of the ed to the impregnation of the air in 
lungs; for, that air is diſpoſed to produce ſuch an &- 
fect, appears from the experiment above. 
But others, more reſerved, extend this effect of the - 
no further than to account for the difference of * 
between the venal and arterial % d; ſuppoling, . 
after its colour has been heightened, and rendered w_ 
florid, by the mixture of the air in the lungs, '* _ g 
2 well in the arteries; but that, circulating n 


; . ir tranſpites, 
he veins, the air tranſpites 
ody, and carried through the N and leres 
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by degrees, through the pores of the veſſels, 
the liquor of a paler dye. Je 
There is now little doubt that the redneſs of the 


=y 


=S” 


_— ee it f. 
by putting a little oil on a quantity ot blood, that _ 


1 
mained black throughout; but that when he oat — 
the red part, and expoſcd to the air the e | 
which were black, they alſo became ſucecſlive ! l . 
the whole maſs acquired that colour. mw en 
requelt, expoled ,in * and found tha * 
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continued black; but s he brought it into contact 

a ir. it became red. 
2 . his firſt Memoir, publiſhed in the Miſcel- 
— aurinenſia, expreſſes his opinion, that the air 
hee is introduced into the blood by means of the 
_ contributes to preſerve its redneſs: but in a ſe- 
nd Memoir on the ſame ſubject, he doubts whether 
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expoſed to the open air. He alſo found, that a deep 
covering of ſerum did not obſtruct the mutual action of 
the blood and air any more than the bladder had done. 
From both experiments he infers, that the change of co- 
lour cannot be owing, as M. Cigna imagined, to eva- 
poration : nor is the change of colour in the laſt experi- 


: the ment _ to the /erum, but to the air; for two equal 
he change of colour takes place in the lungs; and if it | portions of black He were put into equal cups, con- 
2 he inclines to aſcribe it to the evaporation from the tainin 
b 


g equal quantities of ſerum, covering them to the 
depth of half an inch; one cup was expoſed to the open 
air, and the other placed in an exhauſted receiver; the 
blood in the former preſently acquired a florid colour, but 
the other continued after twelve hours as black as at firſt. 
Dr. Prieſtley infers, from another experiment, that the 
moſt florid Sd, contains a conſiderable quantity of phlo- 


giſton ; and he obſerves, that there is a great difference 


in the conſtitution of h hd, with reſpect to its property 


of WL. affected by the air. See on this curious ſub- 
ject, Hewſon's Experimental Inquiry into the Properties 
of Blood, or Phil. Tranſ. vol. lx. p. 368, &c. Prieſt- 
ley's Exp. and Obſ. on Air, vol. iii. p. 55. or Phil. 
Tranſ. vol. Ixvi. p. 226, &c. 

Boerhaave accounts for the colour of the 5/994 from the 
ſame cauſe as for its heat; viz. from the action of the 
heart, and re-aCtion of the ſides of the aorta. Borelli, 
to aſcertain the cauſe of the redneſs, took a parcel of 
the cruor, after it had ſeparated itſelf as far as ſpontane- 
ouſly it would from the ſerum, and, waſhing it frequently 


; ngs. The ingenious Mr. Hewſon is fully 
— — the air he lungs is the immediate 
— of this change of colour; and to this purpoſe he ob- 
— es, that he has diſtinctly ſeen the blood of a more florid 
«4 in the left auricle of the heart, than it was in the 
10 ht : and though ſome have attributed the effect to 
11 abſorbed from the air, he conſiders this as a mere 
— adding rather too haſtily, that air contains 
no nitre; and that moſt of the neutral ſalts produce the 

ect in ſome degree. 
* who . his inquiries on the ſub- 
oft of reſpiration with very conſiderable ſucceſs, appre- 
Locks that the air we breathe may be ſo far decompoſed, 
28 to communicate a nitrous quality to the blood, in its 
aſage through the jungs; and this —_— is confirmed 
by his analyſis of atmoſpherical air, which he has proved 
to conſiſt of earth and ſpirit of nitre. He has farther de- 
monſtrated, by the moſt accurate and concluſive expe- 
riments, that the florid red colour of the blood is owing 


wo — 2 


to the effect which the air has upon it; for the blackeſt 


parts of the craſſumentum of coagulated hd, ſeparated 
from the ſerum, aſſumed a florid red colour in common 
air; and the colour was more florid, and the change 
produced in leſs time in dephlogiſticated air, which is 
urer and more fit for reſpiration than common air: on 
the contrary, the brigheſt red blood became black in any 
kind of air, that was unfit for reſpiration, as in fixed 
air, inflammable air, nitrous air, or phlogiſticated air; 


in water, found it ſeparable into a viſcous, ſlippery ſub- 
ſtance, conſiſting of white or colourleſs fibres (which 
roſe to the ſurface of the water, and there gathered into 
a ſkim, or coherent pellicle of a reticular texture), and a 
deep red powder, which precipitated pretty plentifully 
to the bottom. Hence, it appears, that the red colour of 
the blood is imparted ti it by red tinging particles, as in 
the common caſe of dyers. By examining the red pre- 
cipitate apart, and finding which of the elements it con- 


0 but upon expoſing the blood, which became black in the] fiſted chiefly of, a man who would reaſon about the co- 
n phlogiſticated air, to common or dephlogilticated air, it | Jour of the b/92d from principles of the chemiſts, might 
' regained its red colour: and the ſame — became al- carry that matter nearer an iſſue. 

t ternately black and red by being transferred from phlo- | However, this red colour, though generally found in 
c iſticated to dephlogiſticated air; and vice verſd. The all terreſtrial animals, is not yet abſolutely neceſſary and 
4 


Hod, in theſe experiments, he ſays, muſt have parted 
with its phlogiſton to the common air or dephlogiſticated 
air; and have imbibed it and have become ſaturated 
with it, when expoſed to phlogiſticated, nitrous, in- 
flammable, or fixed air. 'There are, however, he ac- 
knowleges, other cauſes to which the blackneſs of the 
blad may ſometimes be owing, beſides its acquiring 
phlogiſton : nor can it be expected, that, when blood has 
become black without having received phlogiſton ab 


eſſential; there being whole ſpecies which have their 
circulating liquor, or blood, white and limpid : to which 
Dr. Drake adds an inſtance of a pure white blood, like 
milk, which he let out of the median vein of a man, 
and which, when cold, did not ſeparate into a craſſa- 
mentum, as the red uſually does; nor yield a ſkim or 
cream, or turn ſour upon keeping, as milk does. Dr. 
Beal gives us another inſtance of the like kind; and Dr. 
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Lower adds a third, of a perſon who bled ſo long at the 
10 extra, it will generally recover its florid colour by being] noſe, till at laſt the broth he drank flowed, little altered, 
he expoſed to the air. . that way, as blood, : SO 
wh Dr. Prieſtley proceeded to examine, whether the quality | Boop, anges and diſorders of the. From the principles, 
Its of the air, to which pieces of blood had been expoſed, | or conſtituent parts of the blood above recited, variouſly 
by and in which their colour was changed, was at all af-| combined and diſtributed by the circulatory motion im- 
"my fected or altered, during the operation. In this experi-] preſſed by the heart, and by the oſcillatory expanſive 
0 ment he made uſe of dephlogiſticated air, as its quality] motion of the interſperſed air, and the re- action of the 
ct is more ſuſceptible of alteration than common air; and | contraCtile veſſels, flow all the properties and operations 
2 he found, that a piece of craſſamentum, about the ſize of | of the See. From this mixture of elements, and their 
the a walnut, put into the quantity of about five ounce| lax compoſition, it becomes ſuſceptible of various alter- 
Gi» meaſures of this air, and changed about ten or twelve | ations and impreſſions ; the principal whereof are, coa- 
ble times in the ſpace of twenty-four hours, ſo depraved the | gulation, which uſually attends it out of the body, ſome- 
air, that a mixture of one meaſure of this, and two of | times in it, and ſcarce ever without an artificial pro- 
le: nitrous air, which, at the beginning of the experiment, | curement, but always mortal: and diſſolution, which is 
far occupied the ſpace of no more than half a meaſure, af-| juſt oppoſite to the former, and conſiſts in ſuch a com- 
acid terwards occupied the ſpace of a meaſure and a half. See] minution of the fibrous parts of the blood, as indiſpoſes it 
od Alk, nitreus. Whence he infers, that the black blood| for a ſeparation of the cruer from the ſerum. This is 
bute muſt have communicated phlogiſton to the air; and that | frequently the conſequence of malignant and peſtilential 
3 ol ts change of colour from black to,a florid red, muſt have] fevers, &c. and is likewiſe occaſioned by ſome kinds of 
not- been occaſioned by the ſeparation of phlogiſton from it. | poiſons. 
hets He afterwards ſatisfied himſelf, that blood has likewiſe a| Theſe two contrary affections of the blaed, Dr. Drake 
ers power of takin phlogiſton from air; for by expoſing | aſcribes to the oppoſite kinds of ſalts, acids, and volatile 
ders bloed of a very beautiful florid colour to nitrous and to] alcalies. For though, adds he, in a human body, no 
co insammable air, both were conſiderably diminiſhed by] fincere acid is found, nor could it, indeed, be conſiſtent 
1 the the proceſs. And he concludes, upon the whole, that | with life; yet it may, and does often, enter the blood, fo 
n ch the air becomes phlogiſticated in paſſing through the | compounded as to bridle the volatile, alcalious falt of 
lungs, by means of the Had. Dr. Prieſtley anticipates | the blood, and fo hinder the due attenuation and mixture 
e all an objection, which may be urged againſt this conclu-| of the ſeveral parts; as is the caſe in a diabetes, and per- 
Incls ou; viz. that the blood never comes into actual contact haps in a chlore/is, where the blood is thick and torpid : on 
| that with the air in the lungs, but is ſeparated from it, ac- | the other hand, where the alcalious falts are too redun- 
mor cording to Dr. Hales, at the diſtance of no more than a | dant, the blood is rendered too thin and fluid, ſo that the P 
jns i thouſandth part of an inch; and that the red globules | difference of its conſtituent parts is loſt. 
n the "eman in a large quantity of ſerum, which is a fluid of a| Another affection frequent in the blood is, a too great 
purer ih different nature. In order to reſolve this difficulty, abundance of oils, or oily particles, by means whereof 
cares © Put a large quantity of black blood into a bladder, | the active parts of the b/ood are too much clogged, and 
wy hoftened with a little /erum, and tying it very cloſe, | thoſe parts which ſhould be ſecreted, for peculiar uſes in 
i , ung it in a free expoſure to the air; and the next day | the body, are detained ; and perhaps the ſolids, through 
_ - ound, that all the lower ſurface of the blood, which | which it paſſes, too much lubricated, their tone vitiated, 
_ I _ + wire from the common air by the inter-| ſhrunk, _—_— &c. 2 the fluggiſhnels. and in- 
* ot the bladder, and a ſmall quantity of /erum activity of very fat people. 1 
wn; . quired a coating of a florid eo png as Al. The n to this is, the defect of oil in 
Vy 


ons as it would have acquired, had it been 


the bleed; which, being, as it were, its balſam, lines 
W 6 1 and 
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and preſerves the parts from being fretted and corroded 
by the ſalts, whoſe ſpicula or edges are, as it were, 
ſheathed in this ſoſt balſamic matter, and their attri- 
tion againſt the ſolid parts prevented : this ſtate of the 
blood is uſually attended with a general atrophy, and a 
fretting and corroſion of ſome particular parts; whence 
ſerous defluxions, apoſthumations, and ulcers, eſpe- 
cially in the lungs, whoſe tender veſiculous ſubſtance 
is more eaſily annoyed than any other, by the acrimony 
of the ſaline ſerum. 
c. 
There are other aſfections of the Blood, reſulting from its 
inordinate temperature and mixture, with regard to the 
earthy parts; the conſequences of which are, the ſtone, 
&c. and others that do not originally {pring from any 
dyſcraſy, or undue mixture of the elements, but from an 
alteration in its motion; ſuch as an augmentation or di- 
minution of its progreſſive motion, or the like changes 
in its inteſtine motion; whence ſupernatural fermenta- 
tions are induced. The occaſions here __ be various 
ſometimes fevers, and other diſorders occaſioned by ſur- 


feits, debauches, catching cold, violent exerciſe, &c. 


whence atonias; at other times ſome latent malignity of 
the air, whence epidemical diſeaſes. . 
To which may be added divers other morbific conſtitu- 
tions depending on the different ſtates and diſpoſitions of 
the blood, in a de of quantity, velocity, fluidity, den- 
ſity, ſeroſiiy, &c. An exceſs in the quantity of blood 
conſtitutes what we call a plenitude, or plethora z a defect 
or want of a competent quantity, a leiphæmia. . 
The ſymptoms of exceſs or defect, of an over-repletion 
or depletion, in the ad- veſſels, are obvious; but cau- 
tion muſt be uſed not to miſtake every occaſional fluſh- 
ing or tide of the blood to the head for a general plethora 
of the blood-veſſels, ſuch tides and fluſhings being very 
common in caſes where there is yet no J, to ſpare. 
The equilibrium of the blood is an uniform and propor- 
tional diffuſion of it through all the parts of the body. 
Any conſiderable fimulus, it is known, will drive the 
bleed in large quantities to the ſtimulated part, which 
muſt neceſlarily break the equilibrium and uniformity of 
its circulation; whence congeſtions, ſtagnations, con- 
cretions, &c. of the blood; and hence it 1s, that a great 
rt of regular practice conſiſts in driving, revulſing, 
diſcuſſing, and variouſly directing and determining the 
blood, in order to recover its equilibrium, | 
The equilibrium of the blood againſt any occaſional af- 
fluxes and refluxes of this fluid, is preſerved or reſtored, 
either by railing and diffuſing it when too weak and lan- 
guid by cardiacs ; as ſaffron, opium, Virginia ſnake-root, 
&c. or by depreſſing and repelling it when too much 
raiſed and diffuſed z which is done by the abſorbents, 
coolers, purgatives, acids of all ſorts, eſpecially apples. 
The morbific exceſs or defect of the blood”s velocity is as 
remarkable as that of its quantity; but this cannot be 
judged from the natural ſtate of the pulſe in health, which 
is different in different conſtitutions. The ordinary num- 
ber of pulſations in a minute is from 70 to 80 under a 
ſtate of waking and moderate heat, and from 80 to 96 
during the time of ſleep. 
The too great heat and viſeidiiy of the Blood is one of its 
moſt generally prevailing morbific conſtitutions, eſpeci- 
ally in a country as ours, abounding with all the tempta- 
tions to, and proviſions for, eaſe and luxury. This ſtate 
of the blood is ee on generally by drinking too freely 
hot, ſpirituous, inflammable liquors, and feeding plenti- 
fully on things, which contain a large proportion of vo- 
latile oily ſalts; as fleſh-meats halt-boiled or roaſted, 
eaten in their bloody gravy, and all hot, ſpicy, and high- 
ſeaſoned broths, ſauces, and the like. Ihe bead being 
by theſe over-heated and rareſied, the ſerum is, in con- 
ſequence, thickened into a ſort of jelly, by which means 
it is rendered unfit for motion, coheres too ſtrongly with 
the craſſamentum, and paſſes but lowly through te lym- 
phatics and ſecretory glands. In this ſtate, the thicker 
and more viſcid parts of the ſerum, lodging on the lym- 
phatics and receptacles of the glands, gradually obſtruct 
or fill them up. From which obſtruction and diminiſhed 
or intercepted circulation of the animal fluids, the heat 
and 3 the bod ſtill increaſes, till the vital flame, 
raiſed. too high, produces a fever. This ſtate of the 
blood, and its ſymptoms, are aggravated by a ſedentary 
life, or the want of due motion and exerciſe ; for while 
the natural motion of the muſcular fibrillæ is either not 
at all, or but little promoted by voluntary action, the 
glands, and their receptacles, muſt be the ſooner ſtuffed 
up, and the circulation of the lymph, that powerful 


means by which nature continually cools and dilutes the 

blord, ſooner be ſuſpended, 

The bleed is cooled, diluted, and attenuated by temper- 

ance, exerciſe, the uſe of water as beverage, and other- 

wiſe, and by deobſtruents, eſpecially mercury, in the 

gentler preparations of it; as @thiops or cinnabar given 
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See CATARRH, CORPULENCY,' 
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in moderate doſes, ſo as not ſenſibly t 
mach, nor excite ſalivation, for ne 2 the fig 
As to the greater or leſs degree of fluidity and viſcca: 
of the blood, it is manifeſt, that this humour ma ad 
have its parts too intimately divided and ben 
on the contrary, there may be too cloſe a coheſion 55 
tween its parts, ſo as to render the maſs toy n 
viſcous. The firſt of theſe ſtates diſpoſes the 5% . 
too quick, eaſy, and rapid motion, and ſometim 1 
ſolves and fuſes it to ſuch a degree, that the lobal di. 
craſſamentum paſſes, together with the ſerum, t rou hy - 
glandular ſtrainers, and occaſions bloody ſecretion * 
in malignant and peſtilential fevers, bloody ſweat * 
other preternatural hæmorrhages. The latter Ar 
ſtate renders the blood unapt for motion, and dif le * 
to ſtick and lodge in the capillaries and mphadel Pha 
Tranſ. N“ 44. p. 891. 1 
The ſpecific gravity of the Blood, or the various 4 e 
of its rarefaction and condenſation, depend on the C 
grees of heat; as the natural heat either riſes too h; b. 
or ſinks too low, the 4/2od will, of conſequence, be eie. 
too much rarefied, or too much condenſed. In the for 
mer caſe, where the bed is overheated and rarehed the 
expanſive force of the elementary fire and air contained 
in the maſs, prevails over the corpuſcular attraction; and 
then, by the coagulating power of heat upon the 2 
and its too intimate mixture and coheſion with the 2 
ſamentum, the lymph, which ſhould form the ſecretions 
cannot be ſeparated, but the ferum is, as it were, ab. 
ſorbed in the craſamentum; in conſequence of which the 
ſecretions mult be diminiſhed, or quite ſuſpended, ad 
a fever enſue, more or leſs inflammatory, according to 
the degrees of heat in the blood, and the conſequent ſuf. 
penſion or interruption of the lymphatic ſecretions. See 
FeveR and Burr. 
On the other hand, where the 5% d is immoderately 
cooled and condenſed, the corpuſcular attraction prevail. 
ing over the expanſive force, the ſerum will be over- 
thinned and diluted, and conſequently ſeparated too faſt, 
and thrown off too plentifully on the glands and lympha- 
ties; ſo that if the urinary drains happen to be obſtrutted, 
a ſurcharge of ſerum muſt enſue, and in conſequence of 
this a dropſy: and in caſe the fluid parts of the urine 
paſs ſreely enough, and only the groſſer recrements, ſalts, 
and ſabula, or fine ſands, be kept back, theſe being thrown 
- the ſeveral organs, will produce the ſymptoms of the 
curvy. 
In * * to aſcertain the colour of the different parts of 
corrupted blood, Dr. Pringle made the following experi- 
ment. He took a freſh quantity without any inflamma- 
tory cruſt, and divided it into the craſſamentum, the ſerum 
with a few red globules in it, and the pure ſerum. The 
_ containing theſe ſeveral liquors were put into 2 
urnace, where they ſtood ſome days, till they became 
thoroughly putrid. 
The craſſamentum was changed from a deep crimfon to 1 
dark livid colour; ſo that when any portion of it was d- 
luted with water, it appeared of a tawney hue. Of the 
ſame colour was the ſerum in which the red globules re- 
mained. But the pure ſerum, after becoming turbid, 
dropped a white purulent ſediment, and changed into 3 
faint olive green. 
From this experiment he concludes, that the icher of ord, 
and that of dyſentery fluxes, conliſts of the ſerum tinged 
with a ſmall quantity of red blood putrefied ; and that 
when the ſerous veſſels are of a tawney caſt, we are not 
to refer that colour to inflammation, but to a ſudden ſo- 
lution of ſome of the red globules mixed with the ſerum. 
A few drops of this putrid craſſamentum were mixed with 
the recent urine of a healthy perſon, which they immedi- 
ately changed into a flame-coloured water, common u 
fevers and in the ſcurvy. After ſtanding an hour or tu 
the ſame gathered a cloud, reſembling what is ſeen in 
the crude urine of perſons in acute diſtempers. , 'S 
As to a green ſerum, it is perhaps never to be ſeen in = 
veſſels of a living body, ſince it is not to be ſuppoſed tha 
a perſon could ſurvive f hange of the blood. I 
perſon could turvive ſo great a change o * 
foul ulcers, indeed, and in other ſores, where the ſer i 
is left to ſtagnate long, the matter is found of a rn 
colour, and is then ee acrimonious. But os x 1 
of a green ſerum are, in no caſe, to be ſo much 227 
the caſe of an aſcites, where it is collected in 15 1 
quantity: of which we had, ſome time ſince, - 55 
fatal inſtance in Mr. Cox, ſurgeon at Peterbor F 55 
who, upon tapping a woman but a few hours after den 
upon tapping 2 wo reen e 
was ſo affected with the poiſonous ſteams of 2 5 tial fe- 
rum, that he was preſently ſeized with 2 peltilen 
ver, and narrowly eſcaped with his lite. 1 on 
In regard to the (ediment which the N A 
becoming turbid, and which reſembled wet ©». 
matter, the doctor thinks it a terreſtri 
tended for the nouriſhment or reparation © f 
in which opinion he was the more conſirme 


e a like ſediment in the urine of men in perfect health: 
— therefore concludes that the pus, or digeſted matter 
an ſores, is nothing but this ſubſtance ſeparated from the 
2 of blood. And hence it is that all large ulcers are 
— weakening, from the great expence of bled in 
w_ ſhing this ſubſtance. Hence alſo it is, that iſſues are 
I ore conſequence for making drains, than one would 
: ect from the viſible evacuation : as near as the doctor 
oy d gueſs, an ounce of ſerum, after ſtanding ſome 
7 « not ſurniſhing more of this matter than what "54 
de produced in the daily diſcharge of a large pea-iſſue, 
or from a ſeton. _ | 

There are frequent inſtances of the tawney colour of the 
rum, the reſolution of the craſſamentum, and even of the 
offenſive ſmell of blood recently drawn. And, indeed, if 
we reſlect how putreſcent blood is in a heat equal to that 
of the human body, we may be convinced, that no ſooner 
i; the perſpiration by the lungs impeded, than a corrup- 
tion begins in the w ole maſs ; which, if not timely pre- 
vented, brings on ſome putrid diſeaſe. If the acrimony 
is great and ſudden, a fever or flux will enſue; but if 
the accumulation is ſo flow that the body grows habitu- 
ated to the putrefaction, a ſcurvy prevails. This is the 
caſe in long voyages, on board unventilated ſhips; in 
marſhy countries; and, in a leſſer degree, in all north- 
erly climates, in moiſt ſituations. f 
BLooD, thickneſs of the, is alſo a preternatural concretion, 
following on a plethora, or diminution of its motion, from 
which ſtagnations and other diforders draw their riſe. 
This is either general throughout the whole body; or 
ſpecial, confined to ſome particular part; as in hypo- 
chondriac and hyſteric cafes, where the blood, by reafon 
of the ſlowneſs of its progreſſion, acquires a /entor in the 
region of the abdomen. To the ſame cauſe are alſo ow- 
ing polypuſes, apoplexies, pleuriſies, infarCtions of the 
viſcera, palpitations of the heart, ſuppreſſions of the 
menſes, &c. 

Brood, ſolubility of the, is that tendency in the ſerum and 
1 by which they are diſpoſed to ſeparate and 
diſengage from each other, when the hh comes to cool, 
and ſtand in a baſon. When % d is taken off, it muſt 
frequently ſtand a long time at reſt, and in a cold place, 
before its principles can diſunite, ſo as to effect a perfect 
ſeparation of the ſerum from the craſſamentum ; and yet 
at laſt, when the ſeparation is made, there may be a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of /erum, and perhaps a greater propor- 
tion than ordinary; whereas, at other times, this ſepa- 
ration ſhall be quickly made, and the ſolution effected af- 
ter a ſhort time of ſtanding in a warmer air. Phil. Tranſ. 
Ne 44. p. 89. 

The red part of the blood is readily ſoluble in water, but 
not in ſerum, nor in a ſaturated ſolution of neutral ſalts. 
See an account of ſome experiments on the blood by Dr. 
Lewis, in Neumann's Works, p. 551. n. | 
Brood, ſwectening, purifying, or cleanſing the, are terms 
which ſeem to have ariſen from a miſtake, as if the blood 
were an impure fluid, or capable of recciving impurities 
with the chyle; which ſeems to be overturned by the ex- 
treme fineneſs of the orifices of the lactcals, which will 
hardly allow any thing impure to paſs. 

LOOD, excretions or evacuations of the, are either ſponta- 
neous, as in the hæmorrhoids, hæmoptoe, hæmorrhages at 
the noſe, the lochia, and menſtrual flux; or artificially 
produced by medicines, emmenagogues, venæſections, 
ſcarifications, leeches, &c. 

The want of due evacuations of the lid produces ple- 
thoras. In hypochondriacal caſes, the natural excretions 
by the anus, menſtrual flux, &c. are by all means to be 
promoted, as the ſureſt means of cure. 

LOOD, transfuſion of it. See TRANSFUSION. 

00D, imfecking liquors into it. See INJECTION. 

L00D, ſpitting of. —Spirit of plantain-juice, comfrey-roots, 
and fine ſugar, are recommended by Mr. Boyle as an 
— remedy againſt {pitting and vomiting of blood. 


* is ſaid to a very good remedy in this 


BLOOD, orgaſm of the, d i 
ebullitio® I denotes an extraordinary efflatus or 


dulltion, obſerved in fevers, phrenzies, hemeproes, pal- 
Patton of the heart, and even by ſome ſuppoſed in ce- 
Phalalgias, ſcurvies, arthritic pains, &c. It is to be com- 
poted or allayed by calmers, nitroſe preparations, &c. ra- 
ther than by opiates. 
—_ cooling of the, recommended by lord Bacon as a 
— — of longevity, is to be effected by elyſters, baths, 
&e 2 refrigeratin decoctions applied to the belly, 
— ome have vainly imagined the chief office of re- 
a on to be, to cool the kindled blood, and prevent too 
Bid yn a deflagration. See RESPIRATION. 
— depuration of. See SECRETION. 
90D, flux 2. is called an RMORRHA CE. The periodi- 
* ot women, MENsts. Thoſe after child-birth, 
1a. That ordinarily happening on the firſt coition, 


In the Philoſophical Tranfactions we have ſeveral ver 
uncommon inſtances of ſpontaneous hæmorrhages or ef- 
fuſions of blood; particularly of a child that bled at the 
noſe, ears, and hind part of the head, for three days; 
from that to the ſixth, the ſweat blood from the head; 
on the ſixth, bled at the head, ſhoulders, and waiſt; and 
for three days more continued to bleed at the toes, bend 
of the arms, joints of the fingers of each hand, and at 
the fingers ends, till ſhe died: after her death were found, 
in the places whence the blood iſſued, little holes like the 
prickings of a needle. | 
About the matter of nutrition, or the ſource whence the 
nouriſhment is derived, great conteſts have ariſen among 
phyſicians and anatomiſts ; ſome contending for a nutri- 
tious juice conveyed through the lungs ; ſome ſetting up 
the lymph, others the chyle, ſome the ſerum of the blood, 
ſome the cruor, as the univerſal ſuccus alibilis, &c. How- 
ever, all theſe, except they who bring the nutriment 
through the nerves, make the hd the vehicle, that con- 
veys the alimentary parts through the body, whatever 
they be, and whenceſoever derived: but perhaps it was 
on the ſcore of its heterogeneity, or compoſition of dif- 
ferent elements, that they did not make itſelf the nutri- 
tious fluid, without reſtraining that faculty to ſome par- 
ticular parts of it. But Dr. Drake makes no ſcruple to 
ſay, that the blood, in its largeſt acceptation, as conſiſt- 
ing of all the parts before deſcribed, is ſimple and ho- 
mogeneous enough for the purpoſes of nutrition; and 
that every part thereof contributes ſomething, either ma- 
terially or inſtrumentally, to the augmentation, or repa- 
ration, of the parts through which it paſſes. See Nu- 
TRITION. | 
For the manner in which the hd is formed, and how 
the chyle is aſſimilated into blood, ſee SANGUIFICA- 
TION, 
BLOOD, the quantity of, in a human body, has been variouſly 
eſtimated by various authors : Dr. Lower computes it in 
an ordinary man, at about twenty pounds; Dr. Moulin 
by obſerving the proportion of the weight of ſeveral ani- 
mals to their blood, eſtimates it at about 25 of the weight 
of the whole man, which may amount to eight or ten 
pounds. Dr. Keill, from a calculation founded on the pro- 
portion of the coats to the diameters of the veſſels, ſhews, 
that in a body weighing 160 pounds, 100 pounds thereof 
are blood; but then under blood he includes the juices of 
the lympheducts, nerves, and other veſſels which are ſe- 
creted from it. 

In reality, it is very difficult to determine the quantity of 

blood in the body. Bleeding to death, the method uſed 

by Dr. Moulin and others, can never give the eſtimate 

of its true quantity; becauſe no animal can bleed longer 
than while the great artery is full, the continuance of 
which will be longer or ſhorter as the wounded artery is 
ſmaller or greater; and the aorta mult always be the firft 
veſſel that empties. The moſt certain way, in Dr. Keill's 
opinion, is, by finding what proportion the cavities of the 
veſſels, of which the whole body is compoſed, bear to the 
thickneſs of the coat. This, in the veins and arteries, 
may be exactly found; but, in the other veſſels, we only 
know the quantity of fluid they contain, by carefully 
— as much as poſhble. | 
Some think it probable, that at leaſt two-thirds of the 
quantity of % contained in an animal body, is conti- 
nually paſſing the capillaries and ſmall veſſels in the glan- 
dular and muſcular parts, which can never be drawn off 
by any quick diſcharge from cutting the large veſſels; 
ſince, in that caſe, the larger veſſels being emptied much 
faſter than they can be ſupplied again from the capilla- 
ries, a defect of blzzd will ſoon enſue at the heart, upon 
which the animal falls into convulſions, and the circula- 
tion ſtops, while far the greater part of the hh mult be 
ſuppoſed ſtagnating in the ſmaller and remoter veſſels. 

BLoop, for the flanching of, ſee Sry Ic. 

BLooD, circulation of the, denotes a natural motion of the 
bleed in every living animal; whereby that fluid is alter- 
nately conveyed from the heart to all the parts of the body, 
by the arteries, and returned from the ſame parts to the 
heart by the veins. 

The circulation of the bleed has been generally allowed to 
have been firſt diſcovered in England, in the year 1628, 
by Harvey, a phyſician of our own country; though 
there are . authors who diſpute it with him. 

Janſſon ab Almeloveen, in a treatiſe of New Inventions, 
printed in 1684, quotes ſeveral paſlages from Hippo- 
crates, to prove that the circulation was known to him. 
Walleus, ep. ad Barthol. pretends, it was known not 
only to Hippocrates, but alſo to Plato and Ariſtotle.— It 
is added, that the Chineſe phyſicians taught it 400 years, 

before it was ſpoke of in Europe. 8 
Some go back as far as Solomon, and imagine they ſee 
ſome traces of it in Eccleſiaſtes, chap. xii.— Bern. Genga, 
in an Italian treatiſe of Anatomy, quotes ſeveral paſſages 
from Realdus Columbus, and And. Cæſalpinus, where- 


Is by ſome called and conſidered as the teſt of virginity. 


by 


' 
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| by he endeavours to prove that they admitted a circula- 


tion, long enough before Harvey. 
He adds, that Fra. Paolo Sarpi, the famous Venetian, 
from a conſideration of the ſtructure of the valves of the 
yeins, and other experiments, concluded a circulation. 
See alſo Dutens's Recherches ſur VOrigine des Decou- 
vertes attributes aux Modernes. Paris. 1766. 
Leonicenus adds, that F. Paolo durſt not make known 
his diſcovery, for fear of the inquiſition ; that he there- 
fore only communicated the ſecret to Fab. ab Aquapen- 
dente; who, after his.death, depoſited the book he had 
compoſed on it in the library of 8. Mark ; where it lay 
hid a long time, till Aquapendente diſcovered the ſecret 
to Harvey, who then ſtudied under him at Padua; and 
who, upon his return to England, a country of liberty, 
ubliſhed it as his own.—But much of this 1s fable. 

Bir Geo. Ent has ſhewn that Father Paul received the firſt 
notice of the circulation of the blood from Harvey's book 
on the ſubject, which was carried to Venice by the em- 
baſſador of the republic at the court of England, who 


ſhewed it to F. Paul, by whom ſome extracts were made 
from it, which coming afterwards into the hands of his 


heirs, gave riſe to an opinion in ſeveral perſons that he 
was the author of the papers and of the invention. 
Servetus firſt announced the minor circuitus, or the leſſer 
circulation of the blood through the lungs, but the major 
circuitus was undoubtedly the diſcovery of Harvey. Many 
of the ancients had ſome knowlege of the motion of the 
tl:2d; but they were ignorant of its regular circulation. 
The circulation of the blood is evinced, from the following 
conſiderations.—1. All the blood of a living animal, upon 
wounding any one of the larger arteries, is, in a little 
time, evacuated, and that with a conſiderable force: as 
appears from the operation of butchers, &c. 

Hence, it follows, that the hid has a paſſage from every 
part of the animal body into every artery: and if the 


whole maſs of blood be found to move on this occaſion, it 


is evident it muſt have moved before. 

2. The great quantity of blood driven out of the heart 
into the arteries at every pulſe, makes a circulation neceſ- 
fary ; ſince, without it, an infinitely greater ſtock of h 
muſt be ſuppoſed in the body of a man, than any obſerva- 
tion or experiment will allow of. 

For though the ancients, who knew not this circulation, 
imagined that only a drop or two was expelled at each 
Hliole; which they were neceſſitated to ſuppoſe, to avoid 
the too great diſtenſion of the arteries, from a more con- 
ſiderable influx : yet it is certain, and even demonſtrable, 
that there muſt needs be an ounce, or more, driven into 
them at each time; and yet ſome compute that there are 
five or ſix thouſand pulſations in an hour. 

3. Any of the arteries, being tied with a thread, ſwell, and 
beat, between the bandage and the heart; but they grow 
flaccid between the bandage and theextremities of the body. 
If now the artery be cut between the bandage and the 
heart, blood ſtreams out, even to death : if it be cut be- 
tween the bandage and the extremities of the body, the 
quantity of blood it yields is very ſmall. 

The vital blood, therefore, flows through the arteries z and 
its courſe is from the heart towards the extremes of the 
body: and this it does in every point of the body, inter- 
nal and external; ſtill out of a wider part into a nar- 
rower; out of the trunk into the branches. And it is 
on this principle alone, that all the blood may be derived 
into any artery, and evacuated at it. 

4. Any one of the larger veins being bound up with a 
thread, ſwells between the extremes of the body and the 
bandage, but without beating; and between the bandage 
and the heart it becomes flaccid. 

If opened in the former part, it bleeds largely; ifin the 
latter, it ſcarce bleeds at all. The bd, therefore, flows 
briſkly from every part of the body into this vein ; and 
its courſe 15 from the extremes of the body towards the 
heart; from the narrower parts of the vein towards the 
wider parts; from the branches to the trunk. 

From the whole, it is evident, that all the arteries of the 
body are continually bringing the b/ood from the left part 
of the heart, through the trunks of the arteries, into the 
branches; and from thoſe to all parts of the body, in- 
ternal and external; and on the contrary, that all the 
veins, excepting the porta, are perpetually bringing back 
the led ſrom the extreme parts into the ſmaller branches; 
from thoſe it paſſes into the larger, at length into the 
trunks, and thence into the c@va; and through the ſinus 
venoſus, or trunk of that vein (which ends in the cavity 
of the right auricle) into the heart. 

The blood being arrived here, its motion, or circulation, is 
continued as follows. | 
The auricles of the heart being large hollow muſcles, are 
furniſhed with a double ſeries of ſtrong fibres proceeding 
with a contrary direction to two oppoſite tendons, the 
one adhering to the right ventricle, < other to the /inus 


veroſus ; as alſo with 3 veins and arteries; by 


% 
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the contractile force of theſe auricles, the blyg in 
vigorauſly expreſſed, and drove into the right — ! be 
which, upon this contraCtion, is rendered flaccid, cle; 
and diſpoſed to admit it. emptf, 
If now the right ventricle, thus full of blood, 
traction of its fibres preſs the blood towards t 
again, the venous bod at the ſame time pou 
drive it back again into the cavity, and mix it more 18. 
mately; till rifing up againſt the parietes, it raiſe * 
valvule tricuſpides, which are ſo conneQted to the * = 
columns extended on the oppoſite fide, as that wheat 
quite down they cannot cloſe the parietes of the ri - 
yentricle : theſe it thruſts towards the right auricle 11 
being there joined, they ſtop the paſſage very cloſe; te 
room any return. * 

y, the ſame means, the ſame blood riſes up into the th 
ſemilunar valves, placed in the extremity of the oy 
mouth, and lying open to the pulmonary artery: theſe 
ſhuts cloſe * the ſides of the artery, and leaves : 
paſſage into the artery alone. The venous blood ther. 
fore, that is, the blood of the whole body, continually 
moves out of the ſinus, or trunk of the vena cava, throu p 
the right auricle, and right ventricle, into the pulmona 
artery, in a continued and forcible ſtream, 7 
The 6/cod carried by this artery into the lungs, and ai. 
tributed by its branches through the whole ſubſtance 
thereof, is firſt admitted into the extremities of the pul- 
monary vein, called arteria vengſa; whence paſſing into 
four large veſſels, which unite together, it is brought to 
the left /nus venoſus, or trunk of the pulmonary vin; by 
the force of whoſe muſculous ſtructure it is driven int» 
the left ventricle, which, on this occaſion, is relaxed, and 
by that means prepared to receive it. 

ence, as before, it is driven into the left ventricle, which 
is relaxed by the ſame means; and the valuule mitral 
opening, admit it into the left ventricle, and hinder its 
reflux into the pulmonary vein. 
From hence it 1s forced into the aorta; at whoſe orifice 
there are three ſemilunar valves, which alſo prevent a 
reflux by cloſing the ſame. 
And thus is circulation effected; all the blood ſent into the 
lungs, and received into the arteria veneſa, ſinus veniſus, 
left auricle and ventricle, being here continually propelled 
into the aorta, whoſe ramifications are ſpread throughout 
all the reſt of the body, with a violent motion. 
This motion, in living animals, is attended with the fol- 
lowing phenomena. 
1. Both the venous ſinuſes are filled, and g turgid at 
the ſame time. 2. Both auricles grow flaccic. at the ſame 
time, and both are filled at the ſame time, with 6 
impelled by the contractile force of its correſpondent 
muſcular venous ſinus. 3. Each ventricle contracts, and 
empties itſelf of blood at the ſame time; and the two 
great arteries are filled and dilated at the ſame time. 4. 
As ſoon as the blood, by this contraction, is expelled, 
both ventricles being empty, the heart grows longer and 
broader; and conſequently more flaccid and capacious. 
5. Upon which, the 43" a fibres of both venous ſinuſes 
contract, and expreſs the blood contained in them into 
the ventricles of the heart. 6. In the mean time, the 
venous ſinuſes are again filled, as before; and the aur- 
cles, &c. return into their former habitude. 7. And 
this alternation continues till the animal begins to lan- 
guiſh, under the approach of death; at which time the 
auricles and venous ſinuſes make ſeveral palpitations, for 
one contraction of the ventricle. ; 
Thus is all the bled, in its return from every point ofthe 
body, internal and external, and from every pount of the 
heart and its auricles, impelled into the right ventricle z 
out of that into the lungs z thence into the leſt ventricle; 
and thence through the whole extent of the body; and 
thence again is brought back to the heart. 
As to the manner of the blood's paſſing out of the artenes 
into the veins, in order to its being returned to the hearty 
there are two opinions. 
In the firſt, the veins and arteries are ſuppoſed to ofen 
into each other, or to be continued from each other, by 
ANASTOMASES, or inoſculations of their extremities. 
In the latter, the extreme capillacy arteries are ſuppo 
to let out their blood into the pores of the ſubſtances o 
the parts; on whoſe nutrition part is ſpent, and the fe 
is received in at the mouths of the capillary veins: 50 
Each of theſe opinions mult be allowed to have its * 
ſon: for without the firſt, it were difficult to account 
ſo quick a return of the blood to the heart, a5 lf — 
we find ; beſides, that in ſome of the larger veſſels, 1 
is a confeſſed anaſtomaſis, v. g. in the ſplenic 42 
the ſplenic vein, &c. whence authors conclude t 4 
contrivance to hold in the lefſer veſſels ; een rel ach 
ſmalleſt twigs in the extreme parts of the — Coun 
not diſcovered by the eye; nature bem ordinaril) 
very uniform, and conſiſtent with herſelf. . latin bt 
Riolanus, however, who will allow of no 4 by 


by the con. 
he aperty 
ing in, will 
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„ .naſtomaſes, allows of none, neither, but by che 


ſſels. 
0 of the latter opinion is deduced hence, 


art of the arterial b/ood did not ooze out into 
ance of the parts, they could not be nouriſhed 
thereby : for the blood, while contained in the veſſels, 
may indeed conve warmth thereto, but no nutriment; 
* veſſels themſelves being not nouriſhed by the 
fuid running in their cavity, but by capillaries paſſing 
their coats. ; 
If then the blood be driven out of the veſſels in a greater 
quantity than is required for NUTRITION, the redundancy 
muſt be imbibed by the capillary veins, 
M. Leewenhoeck ſeemed to have put this matter out of 
doubt by bis microſcopes, with which he diſcovered the 
inoſculations, or continuations of the extremities of the 
veins and arteries in fiſhes, frogs, &c. See AnAsTo- 
1s. 
But doubts ariſing, whether the- veins and arteries in 
human bodies and quadrupeds were of fimilar ſtructure, 
Mr. Cowper made experiments, which evinced the in- 
oſculations in the omentum of a cat, and alſo in the me- 
ſentery of a dog. He found, that the extremities of the 
veſſels are not equally leſſened, in the inoſculations in 
different animals. 
In the tail of the tadpole, he frequently obſerved ſeveral 
communications between the veins and the arteries 
through each of which two globules of blood might paſs 
together, In young fiſh, particularly grigs, the commu- 
nicant branch is ſo ſmall, that one globule of blood can 
ſcarce paſs in the ſpace of three ſeconds. 
The tail of a newt, or water-lizard, affords alſo a ve 
entertaining proſpect of the circulation of the blood throug 
almoſt numberleſs ſmall veſſels; but no object ſhews it 
ſo agreeably as one of theſe animals while ſo young as 
not to be 2 an inch long; for then the whole body 
is ſo very tranſparent, that the circulation may be ſeen in 
every part of it, as well as in the tail; and, in theſe ob- 
jects, nothing is more beautiful than the courſe of the 
blaed into the toes, and back again, where it may be 
traced all the way with great eaſe. Near the head there 
are alſo found three ſmall fins, which afford a very de- 
lightful proſpect : theſe are all divided like the leaves of 
polypody, and, in every one of the branches of theſe, 
the blood may be very accurately traced, running to the 
end through the artery, and there returning back again 
by a vein of the ſame ſize, and laid in the ſame direc- 
tion ; and as the veſſels are very numerous and large in 
this part, and the third or fourth magnifyer may be 
uſed, there are ſometimes ſeen thirty or forty channels 
of the running blood at once; and this the more as the 
globules of bead in the newt are large, and are fewer in 
number, in proportion to the quantity of ſerum, than in 
any other animal, and their figure, as they are protruded 
through the veſſels, changes in a very ſurpriſing 
manner. 
In a fetus, the apparatus for the circulation is ſomewhat 
different from that above deſcribed. —The ſeptum, which 
ſeparates the two auricles of the heart, is pierced through 
vith an aperture, called the FORAMEN ovale; and the trunk 


that if 
the ſub 


ſends out a tube in the deſcending aorta, called the com- 
municating canal. 
The fetus being born, the foramen ovale cloſes, by de- 
es, and the canal of communication dries up, and 
vecomes a ſimple ligament. Though in ſome inſtances 
It has been known to remain open. 
s mechaniſm once known, it was eaſy to perceive its 
uſe.—For while the fetus is incloſed in the uterus, it re- 
celves no air, but that little furniſhed it by the umbilical 
rein: its lungs, therefore, cannot ſwell and ſubſide as 
they do after the birth, and after the free admiſſion of 
the ar, They continue almoſt at reſt, and without any 
motion; their veſſels are, as it were, full of themſelves, 
and do not allow the blood to circulate, either in abun- 
ace, or with eaſe. 
iure, therefore, has excuſed the lungs from the paſ- 
ao. of the greateſt part of the blood; and has contrived 
e foramen ovale, by which part of the blood of the vena 
_ received into the right auricle, paſſes into the left 
uncle, as the mouth of the pulmonary veins; and by 
© Means it is found as far in its journey as if it had 
the lungs. 
ut this is not all: for the bled of the cava, which, 


waw 2 the foramen ovale, paſſes from the right auricle 


do paſs by the lungs, whither it is driven through the 


be wonach artery z 3 intercepted in the way b 
the communic wy 18, partly, intercepted in the way by 
the deſcen — 2 and poured immediately into 
5 the doctrine of Harvey, Lower, and moſt other 


miſts ; but M. M | 
ade an innovation in . of the Royal Academy, has 
Vor. I. No 42. 


of the pulmonary artery, a little after it has left the heart, 


right ventriele; being ſtill in too great quantity 
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He aſſigns another uſe for the Hramen ovale ; and mairi- 


tains, that the whole maſs of bliod brought from the 
cava to the right ventricle, paſſes, as in adults, into the 
pulmonary artery; whence part of it is conveyed by the 
communicant canal into the aorta; and the reſt brought 
from the lungs by the pulmonary vein into the left au- 
ricle, where it. is divided into two parts; the one paſſing 
through the foramen ovale into the right ventricle, with- 
out circulating through the aorta, and the reſt of the 
body; the other part puſhed, as in adults, by the con- 
traction of the leſt ventricle, into the aorta, and the 
whole body of the fetus. | 


The whole queſtion, then, turns upon this, viz. whether 


the blood paſs through the foramen ovale from the right to 


the left ventricle, or from the left to the right ? 
M. Du Verney afferts the ancient opinion, againſt M. 
Mery ; and maintains, that the foramen ovale has a valve 
ſo diſpoſed, as to be opened by the lod driving into the 
right ventricle; but ſhut the more firmly, by its puſhing 
towards the left, But M. Mery denies the exiſtence of 
any ſuch valve. | 
Again, in an adult, the aorta, being to receive all the 
blood of the pulmonary artery, is found of the ſame big- 
neſs. In a fetrs, the two arteries are to receive unequal 
quantities, which of the two ſyſtems ſoever be followed. 
According to the common opinion, the aorta, receiving 
more blood than the pulmonary, ſhould be bigger: ac- 
cording to the opinion of M. Mery, the pulmonary ar- 
tery ſhould be the bigger, as being eſtecmed to receive a 
greater quantity of ad. | | 
To judge of the two ſyſtems, therefore, it ſhould ſeem, 
there needed nothing but to determine which of the two 
veſſels were biggeſt in a foetus, | 
M. Mery always found the pulmonary artery half as big 
again as the aorta; and, on the other hand, M. Tauvry, 
who ſeconded M. Du Verney, produces cafes where the 
—— is leſs than the aorta : the facts on both tides 
ing examined by the French Royal Academy. 
M. Iauvry adds, that though the pulmonary artery ſhould 
be greater than the aorta, yet this does not prove, that 
more bead paſſes the firit-than the ſecond ; ſince it may 
be accounted for from the blood's preſſing more ſlow ly 
towards the lungs, which it finds ſome difficulty to pe- 
netrate, and accordingly ſwells, and is driven back. 
M. Littre, upon diſſecting an adult, in whom the fera- 
men ovale was {till open, and meaſuring the capacities of 
the veſſels on each fide, declares for M. Mery. 
As to the force of the circulation in the fœtus, anatomiſts 
are again divided. —The popular opinion is, that, during 
geſtation, the arteries of the wterus convey their blood 
into the placenta, which is nouriſhed by it, and that the fur- 
plus is conveyed into the roots of the umbilical vein, which 
makes part of the navel-ſtring : thence it is carried to 
the liver of the fe&tus, where it enters the vena cava, and 
is thence conveyed to the right ventricle of the heart, 
and diſtributed as before. | 
Again, the blood, brought from the iliac arteries of the 
fetus, enters the navel-ſtring by the umbilical arteries ; 
then paſſes into the placenta, where it is reſumed by the 
veins of the uterus, which carry it back again to the mo- 
ther; and perhaps, alſo, by the roots of the umbilical 
vein, which mix it afreſh with the blced of the mother. 
According to this ſyſtem, therefore, it is the hid of the 
mother that ſupplies the child ; which is here only re- 
arded as a diſtinct member, or part, of her frame. 
The beating of her heart ſends to it a portion of her b/ced ; 
and ſo much of the impulſe is preſerved, as ſuffices to 
maintain that languid circulation which a fetus enjoys; 
and, in all probability, gives that feeble pulſation ob- 
ſerved in the heart. 
Other anatomiſts maintain, that the fetus is _ ſup- 
plied with chyle from the glands of the uterus; which is 
further elaborated, and turned into 4/o0d, in the veſſels of 
the fetus; and circulates therein, without any further 
communication with the mother.—Theſe allow of no re- 
ciprocal circulation, excepting between the placenta and 
the Fetus. | 
But the former opinion ſeems beſt ſupported : for the 
placenta, being ſeparated from the uterus, during the time 
of geſtation, neither yields any chyle, nor any other 
thing but bloed. Beſides, M. Mery has ſhewn, that the 
uterus has no glands to furniſh any chyle. | | 
Two other 4 of the ſame author, confirm the 
popular ſyſtem : the inner ſurface of the uterus is lined 
with veins ; and the outer ſurface of the placenta is not 
lined with any membrane: now as it is by theſe two 
ſurfaces that the two ſeem, in ſome meaſure, glued to- 
ether, it looks as if they were only left without mem- 
— for an immediate communication between their 
blood-veſſels: | : Lang 
Add to theſe a fact, whereof M. ory was an eye-wit-⸗ 
neſs: a woman, big with child, was illed by a tall z in 
the cavity of her v4 were ſound ſeven or eight Pw, 
6 | 


| 


| 
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of Bleed; all the bleod-veſſels being emptied : the child, 


too, was found dead ; but without the leaſt appearance 


of any wound, or contuſion 3 all its blood-veſlels being 
empty of blood, like thoſe of the mother. The body of 
the placenta ſtill adhered to the whole inner ſurface o the 


wterus z nor was there any extravaſated blood there. 
| Now the 5%4 here had no other way to diſcharge itſelf, | 
but by the veins of the uterus: whence it follows, that 


thoſe veins bring back to the mother the bend of the 


fetus; which, alone, eſtabliſhes the whole ſyſtem. If 


the circulation were only from the fetus to the placenta, 
and not alſo to the mother, the dead child would have 
had all its blood. 
Upon the whole, the blood in the lungs of the fetus has 
none of the advantages of arr, or reſpiration z which yet 
being neceſſary, nature, it is ſuppoſed, takes care that it 
receives a portion of air, mixed together with its mother's 
blood, and tranſmitted to it by the umbilical veſſels, to 
be diffuſed through the body. 
This is confirmed hence; that, by conſtringing the na- 
yel-ſtring very tight, the child dies like a man ſtrangled : 
which appears to be owing to nothing but the want of air. 
Add to this, that as ſoon as the mother ceaſes to reſpire, 
the fetus expires. 
As to the velocity of the circulating hd, and the time 
wherein a circulation is completed, ſeveral computations 
have been made. By Dr. Keill's account, the blood 1s 
driven out of the heart into the aorta, with a velocity 
which would carry it 52 feet in a minute; but this ve- 
locity is — abated in the progreſs of the blood 
through the numerous ſections, or branches, of the ar- 
ter ies ; ſo that before it arrives at the extremities of the 
y, its motion is infinitely diminiſhed. 
But Dr. Jurin ſhews, that in any two arteries tranſmit- 
ting equal quantities of blood, the momentum of the blood is 
greater in the artery more remote from the heart than in 
that nearer; and that its momentum is greater in all the 
capillary arteries together, than in the aorta z and that 
the momentum of the bed is greater in any of the veins 
than in the artery correſponding to it; and therefore 
eater.in the vena cava than in the aorta. Laſtly, he 
ews, that the momentum of the blood in the vena cava is 
equal to that of the quantity of bled thrown out into the 
aorta at each ſyſtole, whole velocity is ſuch as would 
Paſs the whole length of the arteries and veins in the in- 
terval of time between two pulſes, and that the abſolute 
momentum of the blood in the cava, without any regard to 
the refiſtance, is equal to the momentum of the weight of 
thirty pounds paſſing over the ſpace of an inch in a ſe- 
cond. He ſuppoſes the motion of the blood to be equable, 
which in reality it is not. 
Dr. Keill, upon a moderate ratio of the branches of the 
arteries to the trunks, ſhews, that the greateſt velocity of 
the blood is to the leaſt, in a greater proportion + bay 
that of 10000,00000,00000,00C00,00000,00000,00000, 
OoOoOoOoO tO I. 
The ſpace of time wherein the whole maſs of blood may 
ordinarily circulate, is variouſly determined.—Some of 
the lateſt writers ſtate it thus: ſuppoſing the heart to 
make 2000 pulſes in an hour, and that at every pulſe 
there is expelled an ounce of blood; as the whole maſs is 
not ordinarily computed to exceed 24 pounds, it mult 
be circulated ſeven or eight times over, in the ſpace of 
an hour. See HeAR r. 
The impetus, occaſioning the circulation, is great enough 
in ſome animals to raiſe the blood fix, ſeven, or eight 
feet high from the orifice it ſpins out at; which, how- 
ever, is far exceeded by that of the ſap of a vine in 
bleeding-time, which will ſometimes riſe upwards of 
forty feet high. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 398. p. 274. 
The heat and motion of the blood are always greater from 
'a greater aCtivity in the ſoul, in the day than in the 


night 3 and they are likewiſe ever greater from the food 
ta 


en in the day-time, for the pulſe is always quicker 
aſter eating than before it; after a full meal, than after a 
2 one; and after a meal of drier and ſtronger food, 
than after a meal of food that is moiſter and weaker. 


BLoop, vitality and aſcenſion of the. — Dr. Willis endeavours 


to ſhew that the blood being animate, this animation or 
life depends on its being kindled ; inaſmuch as the com- 
mon affections of fire and flame belong to the Blood, 
though this vital flame doth not appear to ſight, becauſe 
its form is ſubordinate to another (uperior form, viz, the 
ſoul of the animal. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 57. p. 1178. See 

IOLYCHNIUM. | 


BLooD, inflammability of tbe.— Mr. Boyle having held a 


piece of human lod, dried till it was almoſt pulverable, 
n the flame of a candle, found it would take fire, and 
afford a flame much like that which excited it, burning 


with a crackling noiſe, and here and there melting. But 


this inflammability much better appeared, when putting 
together four or Gve thoroughly kindled coals, he laid on 
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them a piece of dried blood of the bigneſs of a ſm 


meg; for this yielded a large and very yellow fl, Wl 


if it were ſeaſonably and watily blown from t 22nd 
as the Muvia e into ſinoak. it would 6 —. 
tinue to yield clear and yellow flames. Th 50 
having cauſed ſome h%ed to be dried till it was red 
to fine powder, took part of the powder, wh; * 
paſſed a fine ſearce, and caſting it on the troy had 
good candle, the grains, in their quick paſſage * of 
it, took fire; and the powder flaſhed not wi ou rough 

1 as if it had been roſin. t Noiſe, 

Loop, uſes of the, are either in the animal 

in Soy religion, diet, arts, manufature g. a 
In the animal œconomy, the Blood ſerves as the {6 1 
fund from which all the humours of the bod Det 
creted, whether neceſſary for nutrition, digeſtivn 2 

cular motion, ſenſation, or the like. Some alſo * 

the principle of life and heat. And others hold itt . 

the office of a pondus in the alternate motion of the be ® 

Phil, tend N* 28s. 7 
r. Prieſtley has ſhewn, that one great uſe © 

muſt be to diſcharge the phlogiion with n * 

mal ſyſtem abounds; imbibing it in the courſe of its . 

culation, and imparting it to the air, with which it ;« 

nearly brought into contact, in the lungs ; the air thee 

_—_— as the great menſtruum for this purpoſe. 

and Obſ. on Air, vol. iii. p. 71. 

BLooD, mechanical and commercial uſes of, are chiefly in as. 
riculture, where it is found an excellent manure 45 fruit 
trees; _— lapidaries, among whom, it is pretended, rah. 
bits h will ſoften glaſs and flint; and goats bleed diffolres 
diamonds; in building, boards are — rubbed 
with bled to turn them brown. Some alſo pretend it has 
anciently been uſed in the mortar of old walls. 

Bloed is the bafis of that noble colour, called by painters 
PRUSSIAN BLUE; and it is to vitriol, that is, to iron 
diſſolved, and formed into a falt, that it owes its change 
into that colour. | 

On this principle, Mr. Brown, an excellent chemiſt 
among us, tried the effect of ſolutions of other metals 
mixed with blood, the reſult of which may be a 5% for 
many valuable diſcoveries: The 810d, in all thefe expe- 
riments, was prepared into a lixivium, in the ſame man- 
ner as in the making the PrusSIAN BLUE, that is, by 
— it with an equal weight of ſalt of tartar, and 
then diſſolving it in boiling water. 

This lixivium of blood being poured into a ſolution of 
filver in aqua fortis, produces a coogulum of a pure 
fleſh-colour. Ihe like /ixivinm made with fleſh in- 
ſtead of b/ood, produces, in this caſe, a white caagulm; 
and ſimple oil of tartar being uſed in the ſame experi- 
ment, by way of compariſon with theſe lixivia, afforded 
a much whiter ſediment. Spirit of ſalt being added ſe- 
verally to all the three mixtures, the bloom of the fleſt- 
colour was taken off in the firſt ; but it ſuffered no other 
change. In the ſecond, the coogulum was tinged a little 
blue; and in the third, the whiteneſs was evidently im- 
proved. Ihe bluiſh tinge in the ſecond caſe, is not 
wholly to be attributed to the fleſh, but perhaps might be 
owing to an alloy of copper in the ſilver, from which it 
is ſeldom entirely freed. 

The ſame liquors were made uſe of to form a precipitate 
from corroſive ſublimate of mercury diſſolved in water, 
the conſequence of which was, that the /ixtvizm with 
the bleed produced a pure yellow; that with fleſh, an 
orange colour; and the ſimple oil of tartar, a dingy red. 
The addition of ſpirit of ſalt afterwards to theſe made 
ſome very odd alterations; for the firſt changed its yel- 
low into an orange colour; and the ſecond, its orange co- 
lour to a blue; while the third became without any co- 
lour. The blue colour in the Axivium with the fleſh, 
when mixed with this ſolution, may be accounted for 
from the vitriol in this preparation; * it is not ſo eaſſ 
to ſay, why the ſame vitriol ſhould not have produced 
alſo a blue in a /ixivium with blood. 

Copper, when diſſolved in agua fortir, makes the water 
of a green colour; and, on pouring to this the two lixivis 
of lliod, and of Neth, the coagula are much alike; that 
is, they are white, tinged with green; but, on adding 
ſpirit of ſalt to them, they become of a colour not un” 
like that of copper before the ſolution. Oil of tartar 
gives a pole green ſolution, and the ſpirit of (alt clears 
up the liquor, and reſtores it to its former colour. | 
Biſmuth diſſolved in aqua fortis, and mixed with a . 
vivm of blood, produces a milky coagulum, which, at 
a ſmall time ſtanding, with the addition of ſome ſpirit - 
ſalt, becomes of a pale blue. The /ixivia of fleſh, - 
of crude ſalt of tartar, produced both white con 

which the ſpirit of ſalt made no alteration in. F. 

theſe experiments it appears, that not any of t 

tallic bodies would produce a fine blue colour, 

lixivium of the blood; but a ſolution of iron —_ 


7 


e ſame author 


Exp, 


with the 
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ments that are made with the ſolution of vi- 
th do produces as fine a blue colour, as that made 
, 


| 

inal uſes f. We find a great number of theſe 
BLo0D, mi by my and er alan eo but moſt of 
2 we doubt, on falſe and inſufficient 41 
; 8. eating of. — This practice appears to have been pro- 
„bie to Noah, which prohibition was renewed by 
Moſes, and obſerved by the Jews, principally with a| 
view to the uſe of ſacrifices in divine worſhip, and as 
token of reſpect to the altar, at which the % od of 
ity victim was preſented before God. The prohi- 
bition was repeated by the apoſtles at the council of | 
Jeruſalem, confirmed and defended by | 
except St. Auguſtin, and the univer! al practice, both 
of the eaſtern and weſtern church, till his time; and, 
in many churches, even of the weſt, much longer, as 
low as the middle of the tenth, ſome ſay the eleventh 
century. The queſtion is, whether the apoſtolical pre- 
cept to abſtain — blood, be to be conſidered as only 
temporal and occaſional, a fort of accommodation to 
the weakneſs of the Jewiſh converts; or perpetual, 
founded on moral principles, and conſequently {till ob- 


ligatory. 
The former opinion ſeems the more probable : though 
the advocates of the latter urge, that b/ood is prohibited, 
becauſe it tends to make men ſavage; that the prohi- 
bition is joined with that of fornication, which is an 
immorality; and that God has enjoined abſtinence from 
blood on all Chriſtians, in order to manifeſt his ſupreme 
power over all their enjoyments. 
Boop, religious uſes of. — Among the ancients, blzod was 
uſed for the ſealing and ratifying covenants and alliances, 
which was done the contracting parties drinking a 
little of each gs blood ;, for appealing the manes of 
the dead, in order to which blood was offered on their 
tombs, as part of the funeral ceremony. Thus we read, 
that twelve youths were ſacrificed at the funeral of Pa- 
troclus ; and eight at that of Pallas. Homer Il. g ver. 
27. Virgil En. lib. x. ver. 518. 
The bleed of victims was the portion of the gods, both 
among Jews and heathens; and accordingly was poured, 
or ſprinkled on the altars in oblation to them. 
Some have aſſerted, that the Romans offered human blood 
to appeaſe their deities, which is denied by athers. 
The prieſts made another uſe of blozd, viz. for divina- 
tion: the ſtreaming of blood from the earth, fire, and the 
like, was held a prodigy, or omen of evil. 
The Roman prieſts were not unacquainted with the uſe 
of blood in miracles ; they had their fluxes of % from 
images, ready to ſerve a turn; witneſs that ſaid to have 
ſtreamed from the ſtatue of Minerva at Modena, before 
the battle at that place. But in this their ſucceſſors have 
gone beyond them. How many relations in eccleſiaſtical 
writers of madonas, crucifixes, and wafers bleeding ! 
At leaſt the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius at 
Naples, repeated annually for ſo many ages, ſeems to 
tranſcend by far, all the frauds of the Grecian or Ro- 
man prieſthood. But the chemiſts are got into the ſe- 
cret, and we find M. Neumann at Berlin performed the 
miracle of the liquefaction of dried blood, with all the 
circumſtances of the Neapolitan experiment. 
Broop, in the Romiſb Church, is uſed in ſpeaking of the 
wine in the EUCHARIST z which they ſuppoſe miracul- 
ouſly converted, by the prieſt's conſecration, into the 
real bloed of Chriſt. See TR ANSUSSTANTIATIOx, &c. 
LOOD is alſo uſed abuſively for the sAr of plants; as 
having much the ſame office in the vegetable, as the other 
in the animal economy. | 
In a ſenſe, not unlike this, wine is ſometimes alſo deno- 
minated the blood of the grape. 
BLood is alſo applied, in , OW to certain vegetable 
| SES tears, &c. as DRAGONS blood, a ſort of eaſtern 


Blood, dragon's, ſanguis draconis, is alſo uſed by the Arabs 
for the juice of the ancuvsa. 


BLoop, atyrion, a ruddy liquor produced from the roots of 

wm, baked with bread ; and liquified, as it were, 
B into blood, by a long digeſtion. 
L00D, in Chemiſtry and Alchemy, is a denomination given 


to ſeveral artifici * a 
their red —— al compoſitions, chiefly on account of 


Loop is mor li . 

infue of 4 "=" uſed by the alchemiſts for the 
which ſenſ, . 

the tincture os we meet with blood 
ANTINONY, 
and fanguis veri ruft, denotes the ſulphur of Max- 


— 1 alſo uſed, in Middle Age Writers, for ſupreme 


0 ' . 
where bled is ü. by the lord of the fee, in caſes 


N F mercury, denotin 
it ; dragons blood, denoting the tincture o 


- 


way. Phil. Tranſ. N? 381. p. 25. B 


all the fathers, . 
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This is alfo called zudgment of blrod, ju/fice of bleed, fome- 


times cognizance of blood. 
Loop, averger of, among the Jews, was the next of kin 


to the 
derer. 


Eccleſiaſtical judges retire, when judgment is to be given 
in caſes of blood, becauſe the church is ſuppoſed to ab- 
hor blood it condemns no perſon to death; and its mem- 
bers become irregular, or diſabled from their functions, 
by the effuſion of blood. | 


BLOOD of Cbriſ is the denomination of a military order 


perſon murdered, who was to proſecute the mur- 


inſtituted at Mantua in 1608, by Vinc. Gonzagua IV. 
Its device was, Domi n- probaſli me; or, Nihil trifle 
recepto. 
Hermant ſpeaks of this order, and obſerves that it 
took its name from ſome drops of the blood of Chr ii 
ſaid to have been preſerved in the cathedral church of 
Mantua. | 
The number of knights was reſtrained to twenty, beſides 
the grand maſter; the office whereof was annexed to 
himſelf, and his ſucceſſors. | 
BLoop, in Farriery, denotes a diſtemper in cattle's backs, 
which makes them in going draw their heads aſide, or 
after them: the cure is by flitting the length of two 
joints under the tail, and thus letting the eaſt bleed 
plentifully. If he bleed too much, the farriers knit his 
tail next the body, and then bind ſalt and nettles bruiſed 
on the part. 

BLooD-ruming itch, is a ſpecies of itch in a horſe, pro- 

ceeding from an inflammation of the / by over heats 

ing, hard riding, or other fore labour; which, getting 
between the ſkin and fleſh, makes the beaſt rub and bite 
himſelf ; and, if let alone, ſometimes turns to a grievous 
mange, highly infeQious to all nigh him. 

BLoop, field of, in Syr.. ace/dama, was a field purchaſed 

by the Jews, with the coirty pieces of ſilver, which had 

been given to Judas for betraying his maſter, and which 
he had reſtored. 

It ſtill ſerves for a burial-ground, in which all pilgrims, 

who die in their pilgrim ge at Jeruſalem, are interred. 

Broop-flower, Hemanthss. in Botany, agenus of the hexandria 

manogyma claſs : its characters are theſe : the flower has 

a permanent empalement of ſix leaves, ſhaped like an 

umbel. It hath one erect petal, cut into ſix parts; and 

ſix awl-ſhaped ſtamina, which are inſerted in the petal. 

The germen is ſituated under the flower, and afterward 

becomes a roundiſh berry with three cells, each contain- 

ing one triangular ſeed. There are four ſpecies. 

The ſeaſon for tranſplanting the bulbs of this plant is in 

May or June, when the leaves are decayed ; they may 

be * out of the earth at this ſeaſon three or four 

months, but it is more adviſeable to plant them ſooner, 
as they always flower the ſtronger for it. Their ſoil is 
half a fine hazel-earth, and half old rotten dung; in 

September they muſt be removed into a moderate ſtove, 

and watered gently at times. They flower in the depth 

of winter. 

BLooD-hound. See Hovunp. 

BLoop-letting. See BLEEDING. 

BLooD of the philoſophers, in the Hermetie Art, denotes a 
mercurial ſpirit, inherent in all metals, but chiefly in 
gold and ſilver. 

BLooD, precious, a denomination given to a reſormed con- 
gregation of Bernardine nuns at Paris, firſt eſtabliſhed 
under that name in 1661. 

Brood, princes of the, in France, are thoſe deſcended from 
the blood royal. 

BLoop, fſalamander*s, ſignifies the redneſs remaining in the 
receiver, after diſtilling the ſpirit of nitre. 

BLooD-ſbeatten, a diſtemper of the eyes, wherein the blood- 
veſſels are greatly diſtended, fo as to make the eyes ap- 
pear red. dee OPHTHALMIA. 

BLoop-/tene. See HEMATITES and SANGUINE. 

BLood of ſulphur, ſanguis ſulphuris, is a preparation of liver 
of ſulphur, ground with oil of tartar per deliguium, then 
digeſted with dulcified ſpirit of nitre. It is reputed a 
good pectoral and diuretic, but rarely preſcribed. _ 

BLooD-veſſels, in Anatomy, uſually include only the veins 
and arteries; though, in a larger ſenſe, all the veſſels in 
the body; as the nerves, lymphatics, &c. to the very 
hair, may be comprehended under the denomination. 
Mr. Boyle obſerved an actual &/o9d-veſſel, and full of red 
bleed in the middle of a NERvr. 

In the PLIiCA PuLoNICA, each hair is ſenſibly a bloods 
veſſel; and, when cut, will bleed like a ſmall vein, 
Boyle's Phil. Works abr. tom. i. p. 173. 449+ 

BLooD-/nake, See Blood-SNAKE. ; 

BLooD-wite, in Ancient Law Ms ilers, ſignifies Hood, and a 
cuſtomary A — as a compoſition for the 
ſhedding or drawing 0 A | 
The — is uſo written blidewite, bledwita, blogwyta, 
bloedwit, blodwit, bloudwit, and bluidweit. 1 
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It is formed from the ancient Saxon blud, blood, and vite, | 

or wite, a fine or penalty. | , 

The word alſo denotes an exemption from this penalty, 
granted by the king to certain perſons and communities, 
as a ſpecial favour. : 

King Henry II. granted to all tenants within the honour 
of Wallingford U guieti ſint de hidagio & blodwite & 
bredtuite. 

Broop-word, Hematoxylon. See LoG-word. 

BLooD-wert, in Botany. See SANGUINARIA and DOCK. 

Broop, corruption of, in Law. See CORRUPTION of 
Blood. 

BLoop, inheritable, denotes ſuch a regular deſcent, as gives 
a perſon legal right to inherit the eſtate of an anceſtor. 
See ATTAINDER, ESCHEAT, INHERITANCE, &c. 

Boop royal, is applied to the regular deſcendants of the 
royal family. ; 

BLooD, whole and half; a kinſman of the whole blood is he 
that is derived from the ſame couple of anceſtors; where- 
as a perſon of half blood deſcends from either of them 

ſingly by a ſecond marriage. Blackſt. Com. vol. ii. p- 


* 


227. 

BLOODY crime, ſanguineum crimen, in Writers of the Middle 
and Barbarous Age, that which is puniſhed with the %, 
or life of the offender. 

BLoopy hand, one of the four kinds of treſpaſſes in the 
king's foreſt, by which the offender being taken with 
his hands or other part bloody, is judged to have killed 
the deer, though he be not found either hunting or 
chaſing. 

Boop hee/-cock, See HEELER. 

BLoopy rains. See Rain. 

BLoopy ſweat. Many inſtances of this are recorded, in 
which it has been owing to bodily diſorder, or extreme 
mental agitation and agony. See particularly Ariſtotle's 
Hiſt. Animal. lib. iii. cap. 19. apud Oper. tom. ii. 
Thuanus Hiſt. Temp. &c. lib. ii. apud Oper. tom. 1. 
Melanges d'Hiſtoire & de Literature, &c. par M. V. 


Marville, tom. iii. p. 149. Acta Phyſico-Med. Norim- | 


berge, vol. i. p. 84. and vol. viii. p. 428. 

BLooDy flux. See FLUX and DYSENTERY. 

BLroopy urine, a diſorder wherein the URINE comes away 
mixed with blood, in greater or leſs quantity. 
The blood here voided uſually comes from the kidneys, 
though ſometimes from the bladder or ureters.— It is 


ſometimes occaſioned by violent motion, or a fall on the 


back, cauſing a rupture of ſome of the blood-veſſels of 
the urinary parts: ſometimes it ſucceeds ſudden ſuppreſ- 
ſions of the hæmorrhoids or menſes. The ſtone, eſpe- 
cially in the kidneys, will alſo occaſion frequent pa- 
roxyſms of this diſeaſe : and cantharides taken internally, 
or even applied externally without acids, will ſometimes 
have the fame effect.— Bloody urine is a terrible ſymp- 
tom in the ſmall-pox, and malignant fevers; though on 
ſome occaſions it has proved critical, and carried off the 
diſtemper. 

BLOOM, in the Iron Works, a term uſed by the miners 
for a four ſquare maſs of hammered iron, of about two 
foot long, and three quarters of a hundred weight, made 
from part of a ſow of caſt iron. The beam, however, 
is not yet become iron fit for the ſmith's uſe, but muſt 
undergo many hammerings, and be firſt made what 
they call the ancony. 

Broom, half, a round maſs of metal, which comes out of 

the fimery of an 1iRON-work. Sec BLOMARY. 

BLOSSOM, in a general ſenſe, denotes the FLoweR of 
any plant. 

In a more proper ſenſe, the word is reſtrained to the 
flowers of trees, which they put forth in the ſpring, as 
ths forerunners of their fruit, otherwiſe called their 

00M. 

The oſſice of the % m is partly to protect, and partly to 
draw nouriſhment to the embryo fruit, or ſeed. Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne 399. p. 329. 

As eſſential as bloſſoms may ſeem to be to fruits, being, 
according to Malpighi, both the wterus, and the egg, or 
fetus of the plant; yet we are told of trees bearing fruit 

Without hm, as was done by the maple-tree in New 
England, mentioned by Mr. Dudley, and is always done 
by the polonic tree in China, which, according to Kir- 

er's relation, produces its fruit immediately from the 
ſtock, without the intervention of any bloſſoms. Phil, 
Tranſ. Ne 117. Ne 385. p. 199. Ne 26. p. 486. 
In ſome plants the male and female parts of generation 
are remote from each other; e. gr. in the gourd, pumkin, 
melon, cucumber, and all of that race; to which may be 
added the nut bearing, and perhaps moſt bearing trees, 
which have all % ms diſtinctly, male and female, on 
the ſame plant. 
The male bloſſoms, called alſo caTKxINs, may be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the others, in that they have not any piſtil, 
or rudiment of fruit about them, but have only a large 
| _ covered with dult in their middle. 


| 
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The female bloſſom has a piſtil within the ? 
leaves, and the rudiment of their fruit is alway; 
rent at the bottom of the flower before it Erving appa- 
Some ſorts of willows appear to change their ſex 
year, and produce only male Bloſſoms, or catkin 7 
year; and the year following ſtrings of female 8 
which, if they happen to be near enough ſome f 
male, will produce ſeed, not much unlike tho 
apocinum. b 

Brosson is alſo uſed in the Manege for the colout if 
horſe, which has his hair white, Yat intermixed n 
with ſorrel and bay hairs, called alſo pecch-colryres — 
Horſes of this colour generally are hard and inſenſy; 
both in the mouth and the flanks; ſo that they are jj 12 
valued; beſides they are apt to turn blind. a 

Brossou, in reſpect of ſheep. See BLiss0m. 

BLOTED china ware, a name given by ſome to a ſort of 
china that is loaded with colours in an irregular manner 
This pleaſes ſome people, but it is a defeAire fort of 
ware, the large blotches of colours having been only laid 
on to cover the blemiſhes or faults in the firlt bat; 

BLOTTING paper, a ſpecies of paper made without fe 
or ſtiffening, ſerving to imbibe the wet ink in books of 
accounts, and prevent its ſetting off, or blotting the 
poſite page. I 

BLoTTING bach, a ſort of minute book, or memorandum 
book, uſed by ſome merchants, for making imperfeQ en- 
tries in a preſent hurry, which are to be copied our 
fairer and fuller at night into the journal, 

BLOW, in a general ſenſe, denotes a ſtroke given either 
with the hand, a weapon or inſtrument. 

In fencing, blows differ from thruſts, as the former are 

== by ſtriking, the latter by puſhing. 

e ſay to give, to return, to parry a blow. See Pap. 
RYING. 

Blows on the ſword make a ſpecies of purſuit, called 
BEATING. 

Brow, blind, its orbus or c@rus, is that which does not 
appear, or is not attended with effuſion of blood; in 
contradiſtinction from that followed by a wound, diſco- 
louring, tumor, or the like, called i&us apertus or affc- 
rem, an open blow. 

In the ancient laws, we find blows for remembrance, 
given to make perſons remember ſome tranſaction, and 
enable them to become better witneſſes of it in future 
times. | 

Blow, military, alapa militaris, that given with the ſword 
on the neck or ſhoulder of a candidate for knighthood, 
in the ceremony of dubbing him. 
The cuſtom ſeems to have taken its rife from the ancient 
ceremony of manumiſſion. 
In giving the blow, the prince uſed this form : efo bw 
miles; upon which the party roſe a complete knight, and 
qualified to bear arms in his own right. Sometimes 2 
double or even triple blow was given, called trinaperciſ. 

Brows, in Common Law. See BATTERY. 
Blaws and contuſions on the head, and about the len, 
are dangerous; thoſe in the epigaſtric region, eſpecially 
about the ſcrebiculus cordis, are frequently mortal. 

BLows, fly, the ova of flies depoſited on fleſh, or other 
bodies proper for hatching them. : 

Br.ow-pipe, among jewellers and other artificers, is a gal 
tube, of a length and thickneſs at diſcretion, where 
they quicken the flame of their lamp, by blowing through 
it with their mouth. It is uſed in works of quicker d 
2 which do not need the bellows, for concentraung 

ame and various uſes. 

Though the wind blown out at a ſmall bent tube of ga 
called a blow-pipe, ſeems not to have any great celerity, 
in compariſon of the parts of flame, and is itſelf of lite 
force; yet, when the flame of a lamp or candle 1s : 
rected by it, ſo as to beat upon a body at a conven 
diſtance, it may be made to melt ſilver, or even obe 
itſelf, which yet may be kept, for many hours, unme 
in a red-hot crucible, or the flame of the lamp ot 
unaſſiſted by the blaſt. ich 
The enamellers have alſo tubes of divers ſizes, _ 
to blow their enamel, anſwerin — the ſame put pole 

the ponteglio, or blow-pipr, of glaſſmen. ; 

BLO FR, fouffleur, „ of contempt ſometimes 
* to an ALCHEMIST, — 1 6b 

n the French king's kitchen, there was ancient of 
ficer under the denomination of /ufflator, or fire 1 
The Roman mint- men were diſtinguiſhed by the 2 
tion of blowers of gold, ſilver, and brats, Kc. 
auri, argenti. 4 fo 

BroweR, among dealers in horſes, a term uſed. 

* horſes as wheeze much, without wanting *. 
WHEEZING, zue the 

BLOWING of glaſs, one of the methods of fore, is 
divers kinds 4 works in the glaſs manufa ba lo, et 

erformed by dipping the end of an iron 22 it 
. in the melted glaſs, and b, | 


with 


etala, or lover 


22 
Owering 


© of an 


0 


ſuch 
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achines. See BELLOws. 

rs ta Medicine. One method of adminiſtering me- 

zoos is by inflation, or blowing them into the part by a 
tube: thus it is they ſometimes convey powders into the 
eye, and ſometimes up the noſe, for the cure of a po- 

nd, exſufflatio, was alſo a ceremony in the ancient 
»dminiſtration of baptiſm, whereby the catechumen, upon 
rehearſing the renunciation, blew three blaſts with his 
mouth, to ſignify that he rejected or caſt the devil abſo- 

off. 

ne For like this is ſtill retained in the Ruſſian church. 
In the ſacramentary of St. Gregory, the prieſt who ad- 
miniſters baptiſm, 18 enjoined to hh thrice on the child's 
face, making the ſign of the croſs with his head, and 
ronouncing the words ext ab eo, ſatan. Juſtin Martyr, 
Fertullian, St. Cyril, and St. Auguſtin, ſpeak of this 
ceremony as uſed in their times. 

BLOWING of tin, the running or melting the ore, after firſt 
burning it in a kiln, to deſtroy the mundic. Phil. Tran. 
No 69. p. 2111, ſeq. See TiN. 

BLOWING of 4 fire-arm, is when the touch-hole is gulled, 
ſo that the powder will flame out. 

BLowW1NG is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the natural motion or 
courſe of the wind. 

In the ſea-language, the wind is ſaid to blow home, or blow 
through, when it does not ceaſe, or grow leſs, till it comes 

aſt the place where the ſpeaker is. To blow through 1s 
SS alſo uſed to denote, that the wind will be ſo 
great as to blow aſunder the fails. When a wind in- 
creaſes ſo much that they cannot bear any top-ſails, they 
ſay, they were blown into their courſes, i. e. they could 
only have out the fails ſo called. To expreſs an extraor- 
dinary great wind, they ſometimes ſay, it will blow the 
ſail out of the bolt-ropes. 

BLowING is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the force and effect 

of kindled 6UN-powgder, on bodies which happen to be 

over it. 

In this ſenſe we ſay to blow up a houſe. Engineers at 

fieges make MINES wherewith to blow up walls, baſtions, 

and other defences. , 

Powder-mills are apt to blow up by the iron-gudgeon's 

ag hot, and ſetting fire to the powder-duſt flying 

ut 


BLowinG, among Gardeners, denotes the action of flowers, 
whereby they open and diſplay their leaves. 

In which ſenſe, blowing amounts to much the ſame with 
FLOWERING and BLOSSOMING., 

BLowING of @ flower, among Floriſts, an artificial proceſs, 
in order to bring a flower to diſplay itſelf with greater 
perfection and beauty than it would arrive to in the na- 
tural way of blowing, The uſual method is thus: about 
April, when the flower-ſtems begin to put forth or ſpindle, 
as the gardeners call it, they place by each flower a 
ſtraight ſtick four feet long, and tie the ſpindles to it as 
they ſhoot, As ſoon as the flower-buds appear, the 
leave only one of the largeſt on each flower-ſtem to biol. 
ſom. About ten days before the flowers open them- 
ſelves, the round podded kinds will begin to crack their 
huſks on one fide, when the careful gardener, with a 
line needle, ſplits or opens the huſk on the oppoſite fide 
to the natural fraction; and about three or four days be- 
fore the complete opening of the flower, cuts off with a 
pair of ſciſſars the points on the top of the flower-pod, 
and ſupplies the vacancies or openings on each fide the 
huſk with two ſmall pieces of vellum, or oil-cloth, flipped 
in between the flower-leaves and the inſide of the huſk; 
by ſuch means, the blofſom will dif lay its parts equally 
on all ſides, and be of a regular 3 Beſides this 
care, when the bloſſom begins to ſhew its colours, they 
uſe to ſhade it from the extreme heat of the ſun with a 
trencher-like board, or other device of the like nature, 

aſtened to the ſtick which ſupports it ; for the flowers, 
4s well as fruits, grow larger in the ſhade, and ripen and 
decay ſooneſt in the ſun. 
In Heraldry, a fleur-de-lys is ſaid to be blown, eſpanoui, 
2 its Icaves are opened, ſo that buds appear among 
the fleurons. The arms of the city of Florence are argent, 
a fleur-de-lys blown, gules. 
WWING-ſnake, in Zoology, a name given by the people of 
"gma to a ſpecies of ſerpent much reſembling the 
3 viper, but conſiderably larger, and very re- 
8 able for its inflating and extending the ſurface of 
cad before it bites. Its wound is very fatal. 
BLUBBES = in the manufacture of porcelane. See Rep. 
Ku in Phyſiology and Trade, the fat which inveſts 
2 es of all large cetaceous fiſh, ſerving to furniſh 
The blubber is properly the adeps of the animal : it lies 


mnediately under the {kin, and over the muſcular fleſh. 
Vox. I. Ne 42, 


In the porpoiſe, it is firm and full of fibres, and inveſts 
neſs is ordinarily fix inches; but, about the under lip, 


it is found two or three feet thick. 


yielded by one of theſe animals ordinarily amounts -to 
forty or fif 


weight. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 77, 
The uſe of blubber to the animal ſeems to be partly to 
poiſe the body, and render it equiponderant to the water; 
pony to keep off the water at ſome diſtance from the 


berating the hot ſteams of the body, and ſo redoubling 


BL uBnBER-livers,—The livers of cods, which having been 


BLuBBER, ſea, a denomination given by our navigators to 


349- 
BLUE, one of the primitive colours of the rays of light. 


- with a wooden peſtle, and then put in water for fourteen 


BLus aſhes, Cendre bleu, and by corruption from the French, 


BLU 


the body about an inch thick. In-the whale, its thick- 


The whole quantity 


z ſometimes to eighty or more, hundred 
P- 2275 


lood, the immediate contact whereof would be apt to 
chill it; and partly alſo for the ſame uſe that cloaths 
ſerve us, to keep the fiſh warm, by reflecting or rever- 


the heat; fince all fat bodies are, by experience, 
found leſs ſenſible of the impreſſions of cold than lean 
ones. 

Its uſe in trade and manufactures is to furniſh train-oil, 
which it does by boiling down. Formerly this was per- 
formed aſhore in the countries where the whales were 
caught; but of late the fiſhers do not go aſhore, they 


_ the blubber home ſtowed in caſks, and boil it down 
there. 


barrelled. yield ſpontaneouſly a conſiderable quantity of 
oil, which being ſkimmed off, the reſidue are called 
blubber-ltvers, to be boiled down for more oil. 


the URTICA MARINA, or ſea-ncttle. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 


Anciently, blue was the ſymbol of the ſea ; for which 
reaſon, in the Circenſian games the combatants who re- 
preſented the ſea were clad in blue; and thoſe who had 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by any notable exploit at ſea, 
were rewarded with a blue enſign. 

Mr. Boyle has given us the following method of making 
tranſparent blue, nearly equal to ultramarine. The prin- 
cipal ingredient of this beautiful colour is the cyanus, or 
blue corn-bottle-flower, which abounds almoſt in every 
corn-field, and may eafily be had during four of the 
ſummer months. It may be gathered by children about 
the verges of corn fields, without doing any damage to 
the corn. 
This flower has two blues in it, one of a pale colour in 
the large outer leaves; and the other of a deeper blue, 
that lies in the middle of the flower. Both theſe will do, 
being ſeparated from the buttons or caſes in which they 
grow; but the deep blue leaves in the middle produce 
much the beſt colour : this may be obſerved by rubbing 
the leaves while they are freſh upon a piece of writing 
paper, ſo hard as to expreſs the juice, which will yield 
an excellent colour, that by the experience of two or 
three 2 has not been found to fade. 

A ſufficient quantity of theſe middle leaves being pro- 
cured, let the juice be preſſed from them; to which a 
little alum being added, will give a laſting tranſparent 
blue, ſcarcely * in brightneſs to ultramarine. 

It is very probable, that if the chives of theſe flowers 
were cured in the ſame manner with ſaffron, they would 
produce a much greater body of colour, from which a 
tincture might be drawn with more eafe than when 
preſſed freſh from the field. 
Mr. Boyle alſo recommends another fine blue, produced 
from the blue leaves of rue, beaten in a ſtone mortar 


days or more, waſhing them every day until they are 
rotten. Theſe beaten up at laſt, water and all, until 
they become a pulp, and then dried in the ſun, will 
pe & a fine blue 2 ſhading. 


Sanders blue. — Theſe are very much uſed in water co- 
lours, and ſome are very lively; but in oil they grow 
dull and greeniſh, being ſomewhat of the nature of ver- 
digriſe; and the more oil is put to them, the weaker they 
become. They are found in the form of a ſoft ſtone, in 
places where there are copper mines, and water only 1s 
made uſe of in levigating them, to reduce them to a ſine 

owder. This kind of blue ought to be uſed in works to 
be ſeen by candle light, as in ſcene painting; for though 
a great deal of white be mixed with it, it appears very 
beautiful, notwithſtanding it has a greeniſh caſt ; quite 
contrary to enamel, which looks bright by day, and dull 
by candle light. 
Some of theſe blue aſhes look as beautiful as ultramarine, 
but by mixing them with a little oil, the difference is 
eaſily diſcovered: for whereas ultramatine becomes 
much higher on being mixed with oil, theſe acquire no 
body of colour from the mixture. : 
There is nothing to be found in the ſhops under this 
name but common verditer, or ſome ſpecies of it. See 


VERDITER. 
6 L Brun 
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Bro bice, is a colour of good brightneſs, next to Priſſian 
blue; it is alſo a colour of a body, and flows well from 
the pencil. See Bice. 

BLve, azure, in Ch-miftry.—This colour may be drawn 
from ſilver : but Boyle and Henckel juſily obſerve, that 
this happens only according to the proportion of copper 
found mixed in this metal. The following is the ſhorteſt 
proceſs for making it. Difſolve ſal gem, falt of tartar, 
and roche alum, in the ſtrongeſt double diſtilled vine- 
gar; ſuſpend over the vinegar ſo prepared, thin plates 
of ſilver; and bury the veſſel in the huſks of grapes. 
Every three days remove the plates, and wipe off the 
blue which will be formed on them. Otherwiſe, put 
lamine of ſilver as thin as paper into a pint of the ſtrongeſt 
vinegar, add to it two ounces of ſal ammoniac well pul- 
verited ; put this into a glazed earthen pot carefully 
ſtopped z bury this in horſe-dung for ſifteen or twenty | 
days, at the end of which time you will find the plates 
covered with a fine azure blue, 

Blur, dyers, is one of their ſimple or mother colours, uſed 

in the compoſition of others: it is given chiefly with 
woad, and indigo. Some dyers heighten their blue, by 
adding madder, braſil, and other woods. The way of | 
brightening b/ues is by paſſing the ſtuſt, when dyed and 
well waſhed, through luke-warm waterz or, which 1s 
much better, by working and fulling the dyed ituff with 
melted ſoap, and then ſcouring it well. — Blues are dyed 
immediately from the whites, without any otter prepa— 
ration than ſcouring. See DYING. 
Blue and yellow compoſe green when blended together. 
Hellot ſuſpects that ſuch a blue fecula as is procured from 
INDIGO and WOAD is procurable from many other ve— 
getables. He ſuppoſes the natural greens of vegetables 
to be compounded in like manner of thoſe two colours, 
blue and yellow; and that the blue is oftentimes the moſt 
permanent, ſo as to remain entire aſter the putrefaction 
or deſtruction of the yellow. The theory is ſpecious, 
and perhaps juit. Neumann. 

BLuE black. Sec BLACK. 

BLUE enamel. Sce Azure ENAMEL. 

Blue, Flander:, is a colour ſeldom uſed but in landſcapes, 
as being apt to turn green. 'The French call it cendre 
verte, or green athes. 

Brut for painting or ſlaining glaſs. Sec GLASS, 

BLUE Japan. Sec JAPANNING. 

Blut Indigo. Sce INDIGO. 

BLuk Litmus, or Lacmus. See LIT us. 

BLue, painters, is made differently, according to the dif- 
ferent kinds of paintings. In limning, freſco, and mi- 
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niature, they uſe indifferently ultramarine, blue aſhes, 
and ſmalt; thefe are the natural Hues, excepting the laſt, | 
which is partly natural, partly artificial. See each under 
its proper hcad. 

In oil and miniature they uſe indigo, blue bice, blue ver- 
diter, lapis armenus, ſmalt, and litmus; alſo a counter- 
feit ultramarine. 

Enamellers and painters on glaſs have he, peculiar to 
themſelves 3 each preparing them after their own man- 
ner. See ENAMELLING, Painting on GLASS, and Neu- 
mann's Chem. Works, by Dr. Lewis. 

Brun, Pruſſian, or Berlin Blok, is a modern invention, 
conſiderably in uſe among painters, though inferior to 
the ultramarine b/ue. It was diſcovered by accident, 
about the beginning of this century. A chemilt of Ber- 
lin, having ſucceſſively thrown upon the ground ſeveral 
liquors from his laboratory, was ſurpriſed to fee it ſud- 
denly ſtained with a molt beautiful colour, Recollect- 
ing the liquors he had thrown on each other, he made a 
ſimilar mixture in a veſſel, and produced the ſame co- 
lour. He did not publiſh his proceſs, but prepared and 
ſold his BLUE, which was ſubſtituted for ULTRAMA- 
RINE. The account of it was firit publiſhed in the Berlin 


Memoirs, 1710; but without the deſcription of its pro- 
ceſs. 

In a paper of Dr. Woodward's, communicated to the 
Royal Society in the year 1724, there is given a ſhort 
way of making the Pruſſian blue, which when tried over 
again by Mr. Brown the chemiſt, was found to anſwer 
perfectly well; and gave hints and occaſions to ſeveral 
experiments, which gave great light into the true nature 
of the bodies uſed in that preparation. 

The method was this. Four ounces of bullock's blood 
dried, and four ounces of ſalt of tartar prepared from 
four ounces of crude tartar and as much nitre, were cal- 
cined together; two hours after which, a black ſpungy 
ſubſtance remained in the crucible, weighing four ounces; 
a ſolution of which being made in boiling water, and af- 
terwards filtered, left a remainder which when dried 
weighed nine drams. An ounce of Engliſh vitriol was 
diſſolved in fix ounces of rain water, and eight ounces of 
crude alum in two quarts of water, "Theſe being mixed 


BLU 


hot with the blood, became green ; and on adding + 
or three ounces of ſpirit of falt, they become of * 
blue, which will ſubſide, and leave the water cle = 
top. Mr. Brown found the proceſs exactly anſwer, . 5 
the product was an ounce of a very fine clone? ond 
perfectly fit for the puinter's uſe. 18 
Among the ſeveral experiments which were made h 
mixing, in diicerent manners and proportions, the "OM 
liquors of which this colour was to be prepared 1 
duced a blue ; but that in different degrees, ſome being 
deeper, and others much paler. In one experimen: — 
alum was wholly leſt out, and a very pale Hie was = 
duced; in another, the alum and vitriol were uſed ; 
equal quantities, and then the product was an extreme! 
deep Muc. 
Upon the whole, the preſcription ſeems to be giren after 
repeated trials, and appears to be that very combination of 
the ſeveral ingredients, which mutt give the very fineſt 
colour they are capable of giving. 

It is curious to know what gave the Grit hint for the pro. 
duction of ſo fine a colour from a combination of ſuch 
materials, eſpecially when we come to conſider, that tl 
blood has the principal ſhare in this ſurpriſing change 
Blood of any kind, or fleſh of any kind, would produce 
the ſame effects; but it is probable that Nefh would not 
yield fo ſtrong or fine a colour. Beef has been tried and 
found to yield a e, but not fo fins as the blood, Phil 
Tranf. abr. vol. vii. p. 747, &c. ; 
In all the recipes which have been given for making the 
Hruſſian blue, the liquors are ordered to be mixed tore. 
ther boiling hot, except the ſpirit of ſalt; and experience 
ſhews, that the colour is molt readily and beautiful 
made that way : but in experiments made with all the 
liquors cold, the colours have been very well produced 
only in leſs beauty; and they have required waſhing * 
veral times in freſh water, to bring them to their 
beauty. 

Mr. Brown thinks, that this 5% e is the phlogiſtic part 
of iron, diſengaged by the lixivium of bullock's blood, 
and applied to the earth of alum : and this opinion has 
been adopted by M. Geoffroy. The abbé Menon fup- 
poſes that Pruffian blue 13 nothing but iron entirely freed 
from all ſaline matter by the phlogiſton of the alkaline 
lixivium, and precipitated with its natural colour, which, 
he ſays, is blue: the alum ſerving to diminiſh the inten- 
lity of the colour, by the whiteneſs of its earth. N. 
Macquer concludes, from many experiments, that it is 
nothing but iron impregnated with a ſuperabundant 
quantity of phlogiſton, which it receives from the phlo— 
giſticated alkaline precipitant. He has likewiſe applied 
the preparation of this pigment to the dying of wool and 
ſilk, and found means of fixing the colour. The cloth 
mult firſt be dipped in a diluted folution of vitriol and 
alum, then in the ley diluted, and afterwards in wate 
acidulated with ſpirit of vitriol; it acquires hereby 2 
light Ve colour, which becomes deeper and deeper of 
repeating the dippings as before, and adding to ine lis 
quors each time a little more of the reſpective ſaline 
matters. M. Macquer obſerves, that this blue dye er- 
cceds in beauty and luſtre that of indigo and woad; that 
it penetrates the whole ſubſtance of ſulled cloth, without 
weakening it; that it is durable in the air, and beats 
boiling in alum water, but is diſcharged by ſoap. Phil. 
Tranſ. abr. vol. vii. p 747, &c. Mem. Acad. Scienc. 
for the years 1725, 1749, 1752. ; 
The method of making this P» Nn blus in perfection, 
has been purchaſed as a very valuable ſecret. Its process 
is very extraordinary, and could ſcarce be derived 4 
priori from any reaſoning about the nature of colours- 
It is allowed to be an excellent I%ie pigment, and is by 
ſome preferred to ULTRAMARING® 3 though its duravi- 
lity might have.bcen ſuſpected, from the vegetable and 
animal matters uſed in its preparation, if the colour did 
not ſeem extraordinarily fixed by the operation. 
The goodneſs of Prufjian biue mult be diſtinguiſhed by 
its brightneſs, decpneſs, and coolnels. We 
There are four diſferent proceſſos given for making tt 
ſineſt ſort of Priſiun dn, with quick-lime, given in the 
Hiſt. of the Acad. of Sciene. at Paris, for the year 175% 
Proceſs I. Take 31b. of ox's blood, dried and reduced 
into a kind of ſmall ſcales, an equal quantity of dütes, 
lime newly baked, 21b. of red tartar, aud 11h. 803. © 
ſalt petre; pulveriſe the whole wrofsly, nd put it inte 
crucible, placed in the midit of a great furnace, and 1 
it a gradual fire. After feur hours, when the matten!“ 
reduced into a kind of paite which emits no more mob, 
and is equally red, throw it by ſpoonfuls into tw? yy 
of boiling water; and, having titrated the lixtium, 
it with a ſolution of v1b. of alum, and 1Ib. $02." 


green vitriol. This operation will yield but 1 
27 tl 
* 1 
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cula; but its beauty will make ſilicigue amends t 
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fmall quantity, as it will ſurpaſs in this reſpect all the 
blues of Pruſſia, which are greed by other methods. 
It has alſo as good an effect as the fineſt ultra-marine ; 
and has, beſides, the advantage of reſiſting the W 
he air. 
L Take 3 1b. of dried ox's blood, an equal 
nantity of quick-lime, 2 1b. of red tartar, and 21b. of 
nitre; let them be calcined and lixiviated, as in the 
former proceſs: pour the lixivium into a ſolution of 4lb 
of elum, and 1lb. of green vitriol. This operation will 
yield more of the blue fecula than the other, but the co- 
jour will be leſs beautiful. : 
Proceſs III. Take z lb. of dried ox's blood, 4 lb. 802. 
of quick-lime, 21b. of red tartar, 11b. 80z. of ſalt-petre. 
Proceed as before. This operation will produce the moſt 
beautiful ble; but the quantity will be only about 802. 
and 4 drams. 
Proceſs IV. Take 21b. of dricd ox's blood, 61h. of 
quick-lime, 21Þ. of red tartar, and 11b. 80z. of nitre. 
Calcine and lixiviate as before; pour the warm lixivium 
into a ſolution of 41b. of alum, and 11b. of green vitriol ; 
the fecula precipitated in this way will be as beautiful as 
thoſe of the firſt proceſs, and the quantity 26 ounces. 
Buus, Saxon — This dye has been known for ſome time, 
and is made by diflolving indigo in oil of vitriol, by 
which the indigo becomes of a much more lively colour, 
and is extended to ſuch a degree, that it will go very far 
in dying. The following receipt for making it, pro- 
duccz a very fine colour, and never fails of ſucceſs. 
Mix for. of the beſt powdered indigo with 402z. of oil 
of vitriol, in a glaſs body or matraſs ; digeſt it an hour 
with the heat of boiling water, ſhaking the mixture at 
different times. Add 120z. of water to it, ſtir the 
whole well, and when cold filter it; a very rich deep 
colour will be produced, and if a paler e be required, 
it may be had by the addition of water. The heat of 
boiling water is ſufhcient for this operation, and can 
never ſpoil the colour. A ſand heat, not uncommonly 
uſed for this purpoſe, is often found to damage the 
colour. 


and dried, will produce a finer colour than the former, 
if treated in the ſame manner with oil of vitriol. 
For an account of the proceſſes for obtaining BLUE A- 
guors from oak-duſt and vitriol, from logwood and ver- 
degris, from logwood and blue vitriol, from an eſſential 
oil and volatile ſpitit; fee Dr Lewis's Commercium 
Philoſophico-Technicum, ed. 4to. ann. 1773. p. 382, 
497, 436. 
Bro, fone or powder, uſed in waſhing of linen, is the 
fame with $SMALT, either in the lump or powdered. 
When the $MALT is taken from the pot, it is thrown 
into à large veſſel of cold water: this makes it more 
tractable, and cafily powdered. Afterwards, when exa- 
mined after cooling, it is found to be mixed with a grey- 
ith matter reſembling aſhes, which they call eche/. This 
grey matter is ſeparated by waſhing, and then the blue 
lubſtance is powdered and fifted through fine ſieves, 
to bring it to what we call porwder-blue. Phil. Tranf. 
399% |. 
BLue, turn i is a blue uſed in painting on wood, made of 
the ſeed of that plant. It is prepared by boiling four 
ounces of turnſol in a pint and a half of water wherein 
lime has been flacked. See Tour N01. 
rot, witramarine, a beautiful blue colour, uſed by the 
painters, prepared from lapts laguli. 
dome derive its name, ultramarine, q. d. beyond ſea, from 
ts being firſt brought into Europe out of India, and 
Perſia. Others ſay, it is becauſe its colour. is deeper 
than that of the ſea. 
his blue is one of the richeſt, and moſt valuable colours, 
uſed in painting.— The preparation conſiſts in firſt cal- 
eming the {tone in an iron pot or crucible, then grinding 
n very fine on a porphyry; then mixing it up with a paſte 
made of wax, pitch, maſtick, turpentine, and oil; and 
at lait wathing the paſte well in clear water, to ſeparate 
a eee part from the reſt, which precipitates to 
- 2otton, in form of a ſubtile, beautiful, blue powder. 
. e water is then poured off, and the powder at bottom 
dried in the ſun; and is the true auramarine. 
88 ID prepare this colour, make uſually four kinds, 
yy 1 by ſo many different lotions: the 
the. lat = the beſt ; and the reſt worſe and worſe to 
-—L1here is tu marine of the firſt kind, ſold for 


5 : ſterling per ounce ; and of the laſt, for about 12 or 
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n opinion concerning its origin is, that the 
th making it was firſt diſcovered in England; 
Ras a member of the Eaſt India company, having a 
2 1 with his aſſociates, to be revenged of them, made 

- ICret public. 


enerine muſt be choſen of a high colour, and well 


Indigo, digeſted with a large quantity of ſpirit of wine, 


ground, which is known by putting it between the teeth, 
where, if it feel gritty, it is a ſign the triture is not 
ſufficient. 

To know whether it be pure and unmixed, put a little 
of it in a crucible, and heating it red hot, if the powder 
has not changed its colour after this trial, it is certainly 
pure: on the contrary, if you perceive any change, or 
any black ſpecks in it, it is falſified. 

Befides this, there is another kind, called common, or 
Dutch ultramarine ; which is only the crude lapis armenus 
and ſmalt well ground, and pulveriſed; the colour 
whereof, when uſed by the painters, is ſomething like 
that of the true ultramarine, though much leſs valued. 
Ultramarine, on account of its high price, is frequently 
adulterated, either by a precipitation or magiſtery of 
copper made by alkaline ſalt, or by fine ſmalt. The 
adulteration in the former way may be diſcovered by 
pouring ſome diluted ſpirit of nitre on a ſmall quantity of 
the utramartne; which, if there be any copper, will ſoon 
diflolve, and form a greeniſh u ſolution. The other 
kind of adulteration may be detected by waſhing the ſub- 
ſtance in water; the particles of the fmalt being much 
groſſer than thoſe of the »/{tramarine : beſides, ſmalt wil! 
not mix fo readily with oil, and in enamel painting they 
may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed, becauſe {malt will flux with- 
out any addition, whereas the other requires the addition 
of ſome vitreous body. 

There is a be /«bjtance, ſomething like what Kentman 
mentions under the name of Car new patronum, It 
was diſcovered in a peat-moſs in Scotland. This earth 
is at firſt of a white colour, and only grows be by being 
expoſed to the air. It has alſo ſome reſemblance to 
what Mr. Da Coſta in his Nat. Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 1c3, 
calls achra friabi/ts cœrulen. It is deſcribed very minnte- 
ly by Mr. Douglas, who gives an account of his various 
experiments upon it, and recommends it as a cheap 
paint in 8 particularly as it is levigated and 
prepared by nature. See Phil. Tranſ. vol. lviii. Ne 27. 
an. 1768. 

Many ſimilar ſpecimens of de earth have been diſco- 
vered in England and Ireland, and feveral parts of the 
continent. 2 

BLue-ball, a name given in ſome countries to the Cero- 
WEA. 

Br ue-bettle, in Botany, is the Engliſh name of the cy anvs. 
It is a ſmall plant, with beautiful blue lowers, common 
in our corn-helds, and of which many beautiful ſpecics 
are kept in gardens. See CENTAURY, 

The common wild blue-be!tle of our corn-ficlds, is eſteem- 
ed a cardiac and alexipharmic. Conſerves and ſyrups are 
prepared from it in ſome places, and ſerve very properly 
tor the making other more efficacious medicines of the 
ſame intention into form. Schroder and fome others, 
have greatly extolled the diſtilled water of the flowers in 
inſlammations, and many other diſorders of the eyes; 
but this ſeems a leſs warranted matter. The flowers of 
the large garden kind, are ſaid to be particularly good in 
diſorders of the womb, and the leaves of either in infus 
ſion in drophes. 

There are ſeveral ſpecies of this plant, commonly culti- 
vated in gardens, for the beauty of their flowers They 
are almoſt all annuals, periſhing as ſoon as they have 
ripened their ſeed. In order to have them flower early, 
their ſeeds ſhould be ſown in July, or the beginning of 
Auguſt, and when the plants have once got ſtrength. 
they ſhould be tranſplanted into warm borders, and will 
endure the cold very well, and will flower very early the 
next ſummer. 

BLu e-cap, in ſchthyolegy. Sec BLEW-cap. 

BLuEt-mantle, in Heraldry, the title of a purſwurant at arms. 

BL u E-nuns, filles blues, thoſe of the order of the Annunci- 
ation. 

BLUENESS, that quality which denominates a body 6/ue z 
or, ſuch a ſize and texture of the parts that compoſe the 
ſurface of a body, as diſpoſes them to rettect the blue or 
azure rays of light, and thoſe only, to the cyc. 

With reſpect to the &bluene/s of the tky, M. de Ia 
Hire, after Leonardo da Vinci, obſerves, that any 
black body, viewed through a thin white one, gives 
the ſenſation of blue; and this he aſligus as the reaton 
of the 4lueneſs of the ſky, the immenſe depth whercof 
being wholly devoid of light, is viewed through the air 
illuminated and whitened by the ſun. For the fame rea- 
ſon, he adds, it is, that foot mixed with white makes 4 
blue ; for white bodies, being always a little tranſparent, 
and mixing themſelves with a black behind, give the 
perception of blue. From the ſame principle he ac» 
counts for the bluene/s of the veins on the ſurface of the 
ſkin, though the blood they are filled with be a deep 
red; for red, he obſerves, unleſs viewed in a clear, 
ſtrong light, appears a dark brown, bordering on black : 
being then in a kind of obſcurity in the veins, it mult 
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bules into which the vapours are condenſed, Mr. Mel- 


449. 
BLUFF-head, or BLUFF-headed, in the Sea-language, is 


BLUING of iron, a method of beautifying that metal ſome- 


BLU 


have the effe& of a black; and this, viewed through the 
membrane of the vein, and the white ſkin, will produce 
the perception of bluene/s. | ; 

In the ſame way did many of the early writers account 
for the phznomenon of a blue ſky; ſuch as Fromondus, 
Funceius, Otto Guericke, and many others: their opi- 
nion long prevailed, and has been adopted by ſome in 
more modern times, eſpecially oy Wolf, and Muſchen- 
broek. But in the explication of this phænomen, Sir Iſaac 
Newton obſcrves, that all the vapours, when they begin to 
condenſe and coaleſce into natural particles, become firſt of 
ſuch a bigneſs as to reflect the azure rays, before they can 
conſtitute clouds of any other colour. Lhis, therefore, 
being the firſt colour they begin to reſſect, muſt be that 
of the fineſt and moſt tranſparent ſkies, in which the 
vapours are not arrived to a groſſneſs ſufficient to reflect 
other colours. 

M. Bouguer, without having recourſe to the vapours 
diffuſed through the atmoſphere, in order to account for 
the reflection of the blur-making rays, aſcribes it to the 
conſtitution of the air itſelf, whereby theſe fainter- 
coloured rays are incapable of making their way through 
any conſiderable tract of it. And he accounts for thoſe 
blue ſhadows, which were firſt obſerved by M. Buffon in 
the year 1742, by the aerial colour of the atmoſphere, 
which enlightens theſe ſhadows, and in which the ue 
rays r whilſt the red rays are not reflected ſo 
ſoon, but paſs on to the remoter regions of the atmo- 
ſphere. The abbe Mazeas accounts for the phænomenon 
of blue ſhadows by the diminution of light; having ob- 
ſerved that, of two ſhadows which were caſt upon a 
white wall from an opaque body illuminated by the 
moon, and by a candle at the ſame time, that which 
was enlightened by a candle was reddiſh, and that which 
was enlightened * the moon was be. However, the 
true cauſe of this appearance ſeems to be that aſſigned by 
M. Bouguer, which agrees with the ſolution given of it 
about the ſame time = Mr. Melville. But inſtead of 
attributing the different colours of the clouds, as Sir 
Iſaac Newton does, to the different ſize of thoſe glo- 


ville ſuppoſes, that the clouds only reflect and tranſmit 
the ſun's light; and that, according to their different 
altitudes, they may aſſume all the variety of colours 
at ſun- riſing and ſetting, by barely reflecting the ſun's 
incident light, as they receive it through a ſhorter or 
longer tract of air: and the change produced in the 
ſun's rays by the quantity of air through which they 
aſs, from white to yellow, from yellow to orange, and 
fat , to red, may be underſtood agreeably to his hypo- 
theſis, by applying to the atmoſphere what Sir Iſaac 
Newton ſays concerning the colour of tranſparent li- 
quors in general, and that of the infuſion of /ignum ne- 
ron in particular. Edinb. EM. vol. ii. p. 75. 
uguer 'Traite d' Optique, p. 368. Newton's Opticks, 

p- 228; or Prieſtley's Hiſt. of Viſion, &c. p. 436— 


when a ſhip has but a ſmall RaKks forward on, being 
built with her ſtem too ſtraight up. 
Bluff-headed ſhips are onpated to thoſe that are ſharp- 
headed. They are ſhorter, leſs maſted, and fail cheaper. 


times practiſed;z as for mourning buckles, ſwords, or 
the like. The manner is thus: take a piece of grind- 
ſtone, and whet-ſtone, and rub hard on the work, to 
take off the black ſcurf from it; then heat it in the fire, 
and as it grows hot, the colour changes by degrees, 
coming firlt to a light, then to a dark gold colour, and 
laſtly to a blue. Sometimes alſo they grind indigo and 
{allad-oil together; and rub the mixture on the work 
with a woollen rag, while it is heating, leaving it to 
cool of itſelf. 
Among ſculptors we alſo find mention of bluing a figure 
of bronze, by which is meant the heating of it, to pre- 
2 it for the application of gold-lcaf, becauſe of the 
luiſh caſt it acquires in the operation. 

BLUNDERBUSS, in the Military Art, a ſhort ſort of 
fire-arm, with a large bore, contrived to carry a number 
of muſket or piſtol-bullets at once. 

The blungerbuſs is proper to do execution in a crowd, or 
to make good a narrow paſſage, as the door of a houſe, 
ſtair-caſe, or the like. 

BLUNT, in Fencing. —To ſight with blunts, is to exerciſe 
or parade with weapons without points or edges. 


BLUNTING the angles of a battalion, in the Militery Art, 
\ ſignifies to retrench the four corners, and turn the ſquare 


into an octagon. 


This is done in order to give an opportunity for preſent- 
ing the pikes, or ſiting on all ſides, and was a military 


evolution 8 much in uſe; but now diſuſed. 


BLUSHING, a ſu 


uſion, or redneſs of the cheeks, ex- 


BOA 


cited by a ſenſe of ſhame, on account of conſc; 
ſome kali , or imperfection. (ciouſneſs of 
Bluſbing is Faopoſed to be produced from a kind cf 
ſent, or ſympathy, between ſeveral parts of the * 
occaſioned by the ſame nerve being extended to them il 
Thus the fiſth pair of nerves being branched from mY 
brain to the eye, ear, muſcles of the lips, cheeks 5 
late, tongue, and noſe; a thing ſeen, or heard 1 
is ſhameful, affects the cheeks with Bluſh, dri; A 
the blood into the minute veſſels thereof; at the Fo 
time that it affects the eye, and ear. For the ſame ng 
ſon it is, as Mr. Derham obſerves, that a ſavoury thi 1 
ſeen or ſmelt aſſects the glands and parts of the — 
if a thing heard be pleaſing, it affects the muſcles of the 
face with laughter; if e it exerts itſelf on the 
glands of the eyes, and occaſions weeping, &e, Ana 
* 4. — ſame cauſe Dr. Willis aſeribes the pleaſure of 
iſſing. 
BMI, in Muſic. See Gammvur. 
BOA, in Natural Hiſtory, an aquatic ſerpent of prodigioug 
ſize, which follows herds of oxen, from which it takes 
its name. It ſucks the cow's teats, and is found ſome. 
times in Calabria. One of theſe was killed in the rei 
of the emperor Claudius, in the belly of which they 
found a child, which had been ſwallowed whole. The 
bite cauſes an inflammation of the part bitten. 
Boa is a genus of ſerpents in the Linnzan ſyſtem 
with abdominal and ſubcaudal ſcuta, and without x 
rattle. 
BOADODA Baſhaw, in the Turkiſh Military Order, an 
officer of the janizaries, whoſe buſineſs it is to walk eve 
day about the principal parts of the city, with a number 
of janizaries to attend him, to keep order, and ſee that 
all things are regular, even to the dreſs. This office is 
for three months, and from this the perſon is uſually ad- 
vanced to be a ſerach. 
BOAR, in Zoology, ſus agreſtis, the wild boar. This crea- 
ture differs from the common domeſtic hog, in that the 
rown animal is not different in colour in the differen: 
individuals of the ſame ſpecies, but is always of a tbſty 
iron-grey. His ſnout is much longer alſo than that of 
the other ; his ears ſhorter and rounder; and both theſe, 
and his tail and feet, are always black. It differs alſo, 
in that it is covered with two ſorts of hairs, the one kind 
long, the other ſhort: theſe laſt ſerve the creature to the 
ſame FR as the downy fur which the beaver and 
otter have under their long hair. It is very commonly 
rg in Italy, and its fleſh frequently brought to market. 
ay. 
The wild BOAR, among the Huntſmen, has ſeveral names, 
according to its different ages: the firſt year it is called 
a pig of the ſaunder ; the ſecond, it is called 4 hg; the 
third, @ hog-fleer ; and the fourth, a bear; when leaving 
the ſaunder, he is called a fngler or ſangler. 
The boar generally lives to twenty-five or thirty years, if 
he eſcapes accidents. The time of going to rut is in 
December, and laſts about three weeks. They feed on 
all ſorts of fruits, and on the roots of many plants; the 
root of fern in particular ſeems a great favourite with 
them: and when they frequent places near the ſea coalts, 
they will deſcend to the ſhores, and demoliſh the tenderer 
ſhell-fiſh in very great numbers. Their general places 
of reſt are among the thickeſt buſhes that can be found, 
and they are not eaſily put up out of them, but will ſtand 
the bay a long time. In April and May they ſlecp more 
ſound than at any other time of the year, and this1s 
therefore the ſucceſsful time for the taking them in the 
toils. When a boar is rouzed out of the thicket, he ah 
ways goes from it, if poſſible, the ſame way by wiic 
he came to it; and when he is once up, he will never 
ſtop till he comes to ſome place of greater ſecurity: 
it happens that a raged of them are found togetbet, 
when any one breaks away, the reſt all follow the lame 
way. When the boar is long! into the wood, where 
he was bred, he will ſcarce ever be brought to quit 1! 
he will ſometimes make towards the ſides to liſten to 
| the noiſe of the dogs, but retires into the middle gh” 
and uſually dies or eſcapes there. When it happens“ s 
a boar runs a-head, he will not be ſtopt, or put os ft 
way by man or beaſt, ſo long as he has any streng | 
He makes no doubles or croſſings when Cc aſed; * 
when killed makes no noiſe, if an old bear ; but the 10 
and pigs will ſqueak, when wounded.  , 
The ſeaſon for hunting the wild boar begins in Septen 
ber, and ends in December, when they go to fut. 2 
be a large boar, and one that has lain long at 7 Noſe 
muſt be hunted with a great number of dogs, 4 
ſuch as will keep cloſe to him; and the huntſman, * 
his ſpear, ſhould always be riding in among — im 
charging the boar as 4 as he can, to diſcourage 1 
ſuch a boar as this, with five or ſix couple of dogs, 
run to the ſirſt convenient place of ſhelter, 40 f 
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gand at bay, and make at them as they attempt to come | Boary, feather-rdged, graining, hg, paſt, ſound, trail, wdſle, 
up with him. weather, Hee the ſeveral adjectives. 

There ought always to be relays alſo ſet of the beſt and [Board is alſo uſed for a kind of table os bench, whercon 
ſtauncheſt hounds in the kennel; for if they are of ſeveral artificers perform their work. | 

young eager dogs, they will be apt to ſeize him, and be] In this ſenſe, we ſay a work-board, a ſhop-board, a tay- 
{illed or ſpoiled before the reſt come up. The putting] lor's bard, & c 7 
collars with bells about the dogs necks, is a great ſecu-| BoARD is alſo uſed for a flat machine, or frame, uſed in 
rity for them; for the boar will not ſo ſoon ſtrike at them certain games, and the like. 

when they have theſe, but will rather run before them. | In this ſenſe, we ſay a draught-board, a cheſs-beard, a 
The huntſmen generally kill the boar with their ſwords ſhovel-board, and the like. 

or ſpears 3 but great caution is neceffary in making the | BoakDs, in Book-binding. See Book-pinniING, 

blows, for he is very apt to catch them upon his ſnout | BoaRD, bureau, is alfo uſed for an office where account; 
or tulks, and if wounded and not killed, he will attack | are taken, payments ordered, and the like. 

the huntfmen in the moſt furious manner. The places In this ſenſe, we = the board of works, bard of ord- 
in which the wound is to be given with the ſpear, are | nance, 42ard of treaſury, and the like. 

either between the eyes in the middle of the forehead, or | BoARD of green-clath, Sce GREEN-CLOTH. 

in the ſhoulders; both theſe places make the wound mortal. | BOARD of trade and plantetions, was eſtabliſhed in its pre- 
When this creature makes at the hunter, his ſaſety con-] ſent form by king William, in the year 1696. Com- 
ſiſts merely in courage and addreſs; if he flies for it, he mercial matters had before this time — generally re- 5 
is ſurely overtaken and killed: if the boar comes ſtrait | ferred to a fluctuating committee of the privy council: 1 
up, he is to be received at the point of the ſpear; but if | the obvious inconvemiences attending this mode of ma- 
he makes doubles and windings, he is to be watched | nagement, induced king Charles II. to erect a ſpecial 
very cautiouſly, for he will attempt getting hold of the council of trade in the year 1668, which was ſoon after 
ſpear in his mouth, and if he does fo, nothing can ſave laid aſide: it was renewed again in 1672, but ſoon diſ- 
the huntſman but another perſon's attacking him behind ; continued; and the former method of reference to com- 
he will on this attack the ſecond perſon, and the fiſt | mittees of the privy council revived. In 1696, a regular 
mult then attack him again; two people will thus have and permanent bcard was eſtabliſhed, for ſetdling al dif- 
enough to do with him, and were it not for the forks of putes and regulations relating to commerce and colonies. 
the b:ar-ſpears that make it impoſſible to preſs forward This b-ard, beſide ſuch of our miniſters of ſtate, who 
upon them, the huntſman who gives the creature his | only attend on extraordinary occaſions, conſiſts of a firſt 
death's wound, would ſeldom eſcape falling a ſacrifice | lord commiſſioner, and of feven other commiſſioners, 
to his revenge for it. with an annual ſalary of one thouſand pounds cach. 

The modern way of 4oar-hunting is generally to diſpatch | Boar ef trade, bureau de commerce, an office in the French 
the creature by all the huntſmen ſtriking him at once; ] polity, eſtabliſhed in 1723, compoſed of cight perſons 1 
but the ancient Roman way was, for a perſon on ſoot, of experience in commerce and navigation, where all | 
armed with a ſpear, to keep the creature at bay, and in] papers and propoſals relating to the improvemerit of | 
this caſe the hear would run of himſelf upon the ſpear to] trade are examined, and all difficulties which occur in 

come at the huntſman, and puſh forward till the ſpear | affairs of navigation and commerce, cither within or 
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picrced him through. : without the realm, are diſcuſſed. 

The wild bear was formerly a native of Britain, as ap-|BoarD-wages denotes a certain annual ſum allowed to 
pears from the laws of Hoel Dda, Leges Wallicæ, 41. houſhold ſervants for maintenance. Board - wages, 
William the Conqueror puniſned with the loſs of their] granted to the menial officers and ſervants of the crown, 
eyes, any that were convicted of killing him: Charles I.] commenced in 1629, when the neceſſities of king Charles 
turned out wild b5ars in the New Foreſt, but they were] obliged him to retrench the expence of his houſhold, 


deftroyed in the civil wars. by abolithing the greateſt part of the daily tables in his 
The hinder claws of a bacr are called guards. palace, which were eighty in number, and ſubſtituting 
In the corn he is ſaid to feed; in the meadows or fallow | this annual allowance in their room. 

fields, to rout, wm, or fern; in a cloſe, to graze. BoaRD, or ABOARD, in the Sea-language, is uſed in ſpeak- 


The bear is farrowed with as many teeth as he will erer] ing of things within a ſhip, or other veſſel. 

have, his teeth increafing only in bigneſs, not in num-| Hence, to go abzard ſignifies to go into the ſhip; to heave 
ber; among theſe there are four called rwfhes or tſks, | over board, is to throw a thing out of the veſſel into the 
the two biggeſt of which do not hurt when he ſtrikes, | ſea; to flip by the board, is to flip down by the ſhip's 
but ſerve only to whet the other two loweſt, with which fide ;z board and board, is when two ſhips come fo near as 
the beall defends himſelf, and frequently kills, as being | to touch one another, or when they lie fide by ſide. 
E and longer than the reſt. Ib eather-beard, is that ſide of a ſhip which is to wind- 
t is very remarkable, that theſe creatures in the Welt] ward. 

Indies are ſubject to the ſtone : few of them arc abſu-| To beard a ſhip, is to enter an enemy's ſhip in a fight. 
lutely ſree from it, yet ſcarce any have the ſtones of any | See BoakDixG, infra. 

conſiderable ſize. It is common to find a great number] To make a board, or, as it is otherwiſe expreſſed, to 
in the fame bladder, and they are uſually of about a| board it up to a place, is to turn to windward ; and to 
ſeruple weight, and are angular, and that with great] beat ſometimes upon one tack, and ſometimes upon an- 
regularity, each having five angles. Phil. Tranſ. NY 36. other. In which it is to be noted, that the farther you 
Among the ancient Romans, 4oar's fleth was a delicacy; ſtand off to one point of the compaſs, the better board 
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a boar ſerved up whole was a dith of flate. you will make; and that it is better making /org beards 
The bear was ſometimes alſo the military enſign borne than ſhort ones, if you have ſea-room. A Zong board is 
by the Roman armies, in lieu of the cagle. when you ſtand a great way off before you tack or turn; 
Among phyſicians, a b:ar's bladder has been reputed a] a hore beard is when you ſtand off a little; a ge board 
erer for the epilepſy. is when we have got up much to windward, or when a ſhip 


etull of the wild Sr ſtill paſſes with ſome as of great | advances much at one tack, and fails upon a ſtrait line. 
emeacy in quinfies and pleurifies. See an analyſis of it] To leave a land on Lack- brd, is to leave it a-ſtern or 
"= Dr. Lewis's edition of Neumann's Works, p. 521. behind; the back-board being that which, in boats or 
ak, in the Hanege. A horſe is ſaid to bear, when he | ſhips, we lean our backs againſt. | 
ots out his noſc as high as his cars, and tolles in the | BOARDED fer. See FLOOR. 
p wind, BOARDING of a /hip, an attack made to take her, by en- 
DARD, a piece of timber ſawed thin, for the purpoſes | tering her decks with a detachment of armed men. 
of building. See 'T1MBER. In order to board a ſhip, it is beſt to bear directly up 
Ve fay, a deat-board, an cak-board, &c, — Boards thicker | with her, and cauſe all your ports to leeward to be beat 
tn ordinary are called planks. —Brards formed ready for | open, and bring as many guns from the weather- ſide 
de coopers uſe are called clap-b50rds.—We have al ſo ie. thither as you have ports for; and then lay the enemy's 
beard, and ſeale-beard, ſhaved very thin, for cafes, band- | thip on board loof for loof, and order your tops and yards 
ves, &c. 8 to be manncd and furniſhed with necefſaties, and let ali 
al-bcards are generally imported into England ready] your ſmall ſhot be in readineſs; then charge at once 
awed, becauſe they are prepared cheaper abroad, by with both ſmall and great, and at the ſame time enter 
means of ſaw-mills. our men in the ſmoke, occaſioned by the firing, or by 
es are imported from Sweden and Dantzic. ſ;chted powder-flaſks and an earthen ſhell, called a 
how ——_ chiefly from Sweden and Holland ; fome | ſtink-pot, thrown on the enemy's deck, either on the 
antzic. bow of the ſhip, or bring your mid-ſhip cloſe up with 
To di are brought ſrom Dantzic. We alſo import] her quarter, and ſo enter 2 men by the throuds, or, 
te banrds for ſhoe-makers; mill and ſcale-boards, | if you would uſe your ordnance, It is beſt to board the 


Real. , Kc. for divers actificers. enemy's ſhip athwart her hawſe, for then you uſe moſt 
Nr = dard is a thinner. ſort, uſed for the covers of | of your great guns, and ſhe only thoſe of the you Ler 
mills... thin boxes, and the like. It is ſawed with | ſome of your men endeavour to cut down the enemy's 

and imported from Hanburgh, yards and tackle, whilſt others clear the decks, and beat 
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BOARIA Lappa, a name given by the ancient Romans to 


BOAROLA, or Boarina, in Zvology, the name of a very 


BOAT, a ſmall, open, floating veſſel, commonly wrought 


the two parts of the oarz i. e. if the pact out of the veſſel 


BoaT, long, called alſo the fhip's 


quires, both for ſailing and bearing a fail ; and they bear 


as rake, 1 item, ſtern, bow, bildge, &c, 


BOA 


the enemy from aloft; then let the ſkuttles and hatches 
be broke open with all ſpeed, to avoid trains, and the 
danger of being blown up by barrels of powder placed 
under the decks. Thus, your men being in poſſeſſion of 
the ſails and helm, and the enemy every way ſtowed be- 
low the decks, the ſhip is taken, and all hes at your 
diſcretion. 


the fruit or rough balls of the common aparine or 
cleavers. Pliny calls this plant ſometimes lappa, ſome- 
times lappago; and the fruit by the names of /appe boarte, 
or lappe canine, and ſometimes canariæ. 


ſmall bird, deſcribed by Aldrovandus, and ſome others, 
and ſeemingly the ſame ſpecies with the FLY-catcher, or 
MUSCICAPA. 


or moved only by rowing ; intended chiefly for the navi- 
gation of rivers, lakes, and the like. 

The boat acquires various names, according to its various | 
ſtructure, and the various uſes it is appointed for, and 
the places where it is to be uſed. — The ſeveral 6cats, and 
their names are, | 
A jolh-boat, a long-boat, a fi fe, a pinnace, a cutter, a lanch, 
a water-boat, a yawl, which are beats for ſhips ; a gondola, 
a Greenland-boat, a Bermudas-boat, a balloon of Siam, a 
horſc-boat, a periagua, a pleaſure-boat, a ponton, a canoe, 
a crucle, a currycurry, a deal-hooker, a felucca, a jerry-boat, 
a pram, a punt, a fhallop, a Moſes, a tilt-boat, a tod-boat, 
a well-boat, a wherry, &c. 

The boats, or wherries, allowed to ply about London, 
are eirher ſtullers, wrought by a ſingle perſon with two 
dars; or cars, wrought by two perſons, with each an oar. 
De Chales propoſes the conſtruction of a beat, which, 
what burden ſocver it bear, ſhall not only move againſt 
the current, without either ſails or oars, but alſo ad- 
vance ſo much the faſter, as the rapidity of the water is 
greater. Its make is the ſame with that of the others, 
excepting only a wheel added to its fide, with a cord, 
which winds round a roller as faſt as the wheel turns. 
Something of the like kind has alſo been ſince done by 
M. Pitot. Vid. Mem. Acad. R. Scienc. an. 1729. p. 
359, and p. 540. 

A new attempt, and with great ſucceſs, is alſo ſaid to 
have been lately made at Vienna. 

M. de la Hire has given us an examination of the force 
neceſſary to move beats, both in ſtagnant and running 
water, either with ropes faſtened to them, or with oars, 
or with any other machine: wherein, he thews, that the 
larger the ſurface of the oars plunged in the water, and 
the ſmaller that of the bat preſented to the water, is; 
and again, the longer that part of the oar between the 
hand and the places where the oar reſts on the boat, and 
the ſhorter that between this laſt point and the water; 
the freer will the beat move, and the greater effect will 
the oar have. See Oar. 


— 
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Its uſe is to weigh the anchor, bring goods a 
&c. to or from the {hip, and other —— Proviſion, 


requires. ove 

The /ong-boat of a man of war may be decked 

and equipped for cruiſing ſhort diſtances a 

chant-thips of the enemy, or ſmugglers, or 

ing ſeamen, &c. 

The terms uſed in navigating a boar are, 

that is, to keep her even; to wind the boat, i. e to h. 

her head the other way; free or bale the brat as, 

fling out the water ; man the boat, i. e. let ſome 8 

to row the brat; to moor the boat, i. e. to faſten it x 

two ropes, ſo that one ſhall counteract the other; 5 vor 

boat, i. e. fave her from Heating againſt the thip's ae. 
The beat's gang includes thoſe who uſe to row in ry 
beat, which are the cockſwain and his gang, to wh : 
the charge of the boat immediately belongs, oY 
A bold boat is that which will endure a rough ſea well 
A good long-boat will live in any grown ſea, if the wate 
be ſometimes freed, unleſs the ſea break very much, The 
rope by which it is towed at the ſhip's ſtern, is called the 
boar-rope, to which, in order to keep the boat from ſliect. 
ing, they add another, called a ge/t-ropy. 
Jo fave the bows of the boat, which would be torn on 
with the twitches which the ſhip under fail gives it, they 
ſwite her, i. e. make fait a rope round by the gunuale 
and to that faſten the Vat. „ 

Bors, train of, a number of ſmall veſſels faſtened to eack 
other, aſcending up the Loir in France, by fails when the 
wind ſerves, otherwiſe towed by men, ſometimes to the 
number of ſeventy or eighty to a ſingle rope. 

Bo Ar, coach, bateaux coches, more frequently called wr. 
coaches, are large covered boats, uſed chicfly on the river 
Seine, for the convenience of paſſengers, and Convey= 
ance of all forts of goods. 

Boar, ſcapha, in Surgery, a ſpecies of BaxDace, uſed 
when the crown of the head and the part between that 
and the forehead are to be bound. It is likewiſe called 
tholus diocleus. | 

BoaT-fly, a water- inſect, whoſe back is ſhaped muck like 
the bottom of a beat; the hind-legs, which are thrice 8 
long as the fore, aptly enough reſembling a pair of oars. 
Accordingly, contrary to all other creatures, he ſwims, 
ſays Moufet, on his back. 

BO A-, an iron hook, with a ſharp point on the hinder 
part of it, fixed on a long pole, uſed in bringing it to, 
or puſhing it from any other boat, ſhip, &c. 

BOATING, a kind of puniſhment in uſe among the an- 
cient Perſians for capital offenders. 

The manner of bzating was thus: the perſon condemned 
to it being laid on his back in a boat, and having his hands 
{tretched out, and tied fait on each fide of it, bad an- 
other beat put over him, his head being left out through 
a place fit for it. In this pollure they fed him, till the 
worms, which were bred in the excrements he voided 
as he thus lay, eat out his bowels, and ſo cauſed his 


» med, 
ainſt mer. 


or impreg. 


to trim the brat, 


— 


Hence it is eaſy to calculate the force of any machine 
that ſhall be applied to rowing; v. gr. if we En the 
abſolute force of all the men who row, it muſt be chang- 
ed into a relative force, according to the proportion of 


be double the other, and all the men together can act 
with the force of gco pounds, we compute firſt, that 
they will exert 300: which 300, multiplied by the ſur- 
face which the veſſel preſents to the water, gives a ſolid 
water of a certain weight; which weight may be found, 
and of conſequence the velocity impreſſed on the veſſel 
by the oars. Or, the velocity of the cars may be found 
in the ſame manner, by multiplying the 300 pounds by 
the ſurface of all the parts of the oars plunged in the 
water. Nor would there be any difficulty in finding firſt 
the relative forces, then the abſolute ones; the velocities 
either of the oars, or of the veſſel, being given, or the 
proportion of the two parts of the oar. 
Boats ſail more flowly and heavily over ſhallow, than over 
deep waters. Sce an account of experiments for explain- 
ing this, in Dr. Franklin's Letter to Sir John Pringle. 
Experiments, &c. 4to. 5th ed. . 510. 

oat, is the largeſt and 
ſtrongeſt boat belonging to a ſhip that can be hoiſted 
aboard of her. It has a maſt, An, and oars, as other 
boats; allo a tiller to the rudder, which anſwers to the 
helm of a ſhip. | 
Her thaughts are the ſeats where the rowers ſit; and her 
thowls the ſmall pins between which the oars are put 
when they row. | 
Inſtead of a lang- boat, merchant-ſhips in the Mediterra- 
nean uſe a LAN CM. 
A ſhip's boat is the very model of a ſhip, and is built in 
parts in all things anſwerable to thoſe which a ſhip re- 


the ſame names as ta all the parts of a ſkip under water, 


death, which was uſually twenty days in effecting, the 
criminal lying all this while in moſt exquiſite tormeris. 
Prid. Connect. tom. ii. p. 368. 

BOA'TTSWAIN, an officer on board a ſhip, who has 
charge of her rigging, ropes, cables, anchors, ſails, 
flags, colours, and pendants z and is alſo to take care of 
the long-boat, and its furniture, and to ſteer her, either 

by himſelf, or his mate. 

He calls out the ſeveral gangs aboard, to the due execu- 
tion of their watches, works, &c.—He is likewiſe a kind 
of a PROVoOST-marſhal, who ſees and puniſhes all 0!- 
fenders ſentenced by the captain, or a court-marſhal o 
the fleet. - 


 BoaTSWaINn's mate is an aſſiſtant of that officer, who bas 


the peculiar command of the long-boat for the ſetting 
forth of anchors, weighing or fetching home an au. 
chor, warping, towing, or mooring. He is allo to g 
an account of his ſtore, 

This officer is the fame with what the Dutch called 
boats-man's mal; the Germans, unter beats-mann z and the 
French, boſſeman, or ſecond contre-maitre. 

BOB of a pendulum, the ſame with its ball ; except that the 
formec is uſed in ſpeaking of ſhort e&NDULUMS, dhe . 
ter of long ones. 

BoB, in Ringing, denotes a peal conſiſting of ſeveral courſes, 
or ſets of changes. : 

Bos-/tay, in Sea-/anguage, a rope uſed to conſine the bow 
ſprit of a ſhip downward to the ſtem. 3 

BOBARTIA, in Botany, a genus of the triandria 40 
claſs of plants, the calyx of which is imbricated, - 
contains only a fingle flower; the corolla is 3 giun*s 
bivalve, and placed on the germen; the ſeed is ſingle⸗ 
of an oval figure, and contained in the cup. g into 

BOBBING, or Bosin, a little piece of wood 2 Uſed 
a cylindric form, whereon thread is wound, te 
in the weaving of bone-lace. 


The French alſo give the denomination bein. 2 


a 


B O C 


is more properly called a pon or quill. In 

— are alſo followed by ſeveral Engliſh. 
by this general ſenſe, bobbins are uſed to wind thread, 

+ rſted, hair, cotton, filk, gold, and filver; and they 

3 of diſſerent lengths and ſizes, according to the ma- 

terials which are ſpun or wound. 
BoyBING, among Fiſhermen, a particular manner of F15H- 
ws for eels different from /niggling. 
Babbing for eels is thus performed : they ſcour well ſome 
large lobs, and with a needle run a twiſted filk through 
them from end to end, taking ſo many that they may 
wrap them about a board a dozen times at leaſt : then 
they tie them faſt with the two ends of the filk, that 
they may hang in ſo many hanks; which done, they 
faſten all to a ſtrong cord, and, about an hand-breadth 
and an half above the worms, fix a plummet three quar- 
ters of a pound weight, and make the cord faſt to a ſtrong 
le. With this apparatus fiſhing in muddy water, they 
feel the eels tug 1* at the bait; when they think they 
have ſwallowed it ſufficiently, gently draw up the rope 
to the top, and bring them aſhore. 
BOBISATIO, or BocepisaT1o, in Muſic, denotes the 
uſing the ſeven ſyllables bo, ce, di, ga, lo, ma, ni, to ex- 


ones introduced by Aretine, ut, re, mi, fa, ſol, la, as 
has been ſometimes done by the Netherland and German 
' muſicians ſince the beginning of the ſeventeenth cen- 
tury, to avoid the mutation neceſſary in the uſe of theſe 
latter. 
BOCA, in [hthyslogy, the name given by Paulus Jovius to 
the bace of Ariſtotle, called the boops, from the largeneſs 
of its eyes. It is a ſpecies of the 8PARUs, and is diſtin- 
uiſhed by having four parallel longitudinal gold and 
— lines on each ſide. Gaza and ſome others 
call it veca; and the Italians, Bega. : 
BOCAMOLLE, in Zoology, a name given by ſome to a 
very large and long Brafilian fiſh, more uſually called by 
its Braſilian name, prra-jurumenbeca, 
BOCARDO, in Logic, the fifth mode of the firſt figure of 
ſyllogiſms, wherein the firſt propoſition is particular and 
negative; the ſecond, univerſal and affirmative; and the 
third, or concluſion, particular and negative. Thus: 


BOC Some animal is not man. 
AR Every animal has a principle of ſenſation. 
DO Therefore ſomething has a principle of ſenſation, 


that is not man. 


BOCCA, in Zealigy, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the ilk, more commonly known by the name of 
the URANOSCOPUS, Or STAR=f4Zer. 
It is a ſpecies of the Tc AH us, diftinguiſhed from the 
other kinds by having a great number of beards on the 
lower-jaw. | 
Docca, in Glaſi-making, the round hole in the working 
furnace, by which the metal is taken out of the great 
pots, and by which the pots are put into the furnace. 
This is to be ſtopped with a cover made of earth and 
brick, and removeable at pleaſure, to preſerve the eyes 
of the workmen from the violence of the heart. 
BOCCALE, or BocaL, a liquid meaſure uſed at Rome, 
anfwering to what among us is called a bottle, being 
equivalent to about an Engliſh quart. Seven boccales 
and an half make the rubbia. 


aperture of the furnace, one of which is placed on each 
fide the BOCCA, almoſt horizontally with it. Out of 
them the ſervitors take coloured or finer metal from the 
piling pot. 
BUCCONIA, in Botany, ſo called after Paul Boccone, a 
conliderable botanical writer in Sicily; the name of a 
genus of the dodecandria monogynia claſs of plants; the 
characters of which are theſe : the flower hath four nar- 
oy petals, with a great number of very ſhort ſtamina : 
n-the centre is ſituated a roundiſh germen, contracted 
at both ends, which afterward becomes an oval fruit, 
contracted at both ends, having one cell, full of pulp, 
mcluding a ſingle round ſeed. There is but one ſpecics 
of this genus known at preſent, which is the branching 
conta, with a woolly cow-parſnip leaf; or, as it is 
called by Sir Hans Sloane, the greater tree- celandine, 
with oak leaves. 
12 common in Jamaica, and ſeveral other parts of 
foe; e where it grows to the height of ten or twelve 
wr aving a ſtrait trunk as large as a man's arm, 
= is Covered with a white ſmooth bark. The whole 
AF) abounds with a yellow juice, like the greater ce- 
by 3 which is of an acrid nature; ſo that it is uſed 
xi, Americans, to take off warts and ſpots from the 
e ogular beauty of this plant renders it worthy a 
ver gu every curious collection; and the Indians are 
ry fond of 


theic gardens, 


preſs the ſeven muſical notes, in lieu of the ſix uſual | 


BOCCARELLA, in the Glaſs-manufafure, a ſmall hole or 


'Planted it jv it, tor Hernandez tells us, their kings | 


B O D 


BOCE, in Ekhthysl:gy ; ſee Boca. 

BOCKING herring, in the Dutch Trade, ſignifies the ſame 
with BLOATED herring among us. 

BOCK-LAND, or Bookx-LanD, formerly denoted that 
which we now call FREEHOLD-/and, or CHAR'TER- 
land; and it was by that name diſtinguiſhed from Folx- 
land, which was COPY HoL D-land. 

In Ancient Law Writers, it denotes a poſſeſſion or inhe- 
ritance held by evidence in writing. 

The word was doubtleſs written bock-land, quaſi book- 
land, anſwering to free land. It ſtood oppoſed to pol x- 
LAND, which was that held without writing. 

BOUIANO, in Zosclegy, the name of an American fiſh, of 
the ſize of a perch, with à purple back, and yellow ſides 
and belly. It is more uſually known among authors by 
the name pu DI ARNO. 

BODLEIAN Library. See Lin RAR. 

BO DTV, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of American 
ſnake of the amphiſbæna kind, called alſo 1811 ar A. 

BODY, in Phyfics, a ſolid, extended, palpable ſubſtance ; 
of itſelf merely paſlive, and indifferent either to motion 
or reſt, but capable of any fort of motion, and of all fi- 
gures and forms. 

The word alludes to the Saxon bod'ge, ature; and to 
the Belgic bee, a cover, q. d. the tabernacle of the oui. 

Body is compoſed, according to the Peripatetics, of mat- 
ter, form, and privation; according to the Epicureans 
and Corpuſcularians, of an aſſemblage of hooked, heavy 
atoms; according to the Carteſians, of a certain quantity 


or aſſociation of ſolid, maſly, hard, impenetrable, move- 
able particles, ranged or diſpoſed in this or that manner; 
whence reſult bodies of this or that form; diſtinguiſhed 
by this or that name. 
Theſe elementary or component particles of bodies muſt 
be infinitely hard; vaſtly harder than the bodies coin- 
ounded of them; nay, ſo hard as never to wear, or 
— in pieces. This, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, is 
“ neceſſary, in order to the world's perſiſting in the 
* ſame ſtate, and bodies continuing of the ſame nature 
© and texture in ſeveral ages.” 
Bopits, motion of. See MoT1oN. 
Bop, alfectioni of. See AFFECTION. 
Bopy, modes of. Sce Mone. 
Bopy, elements of. See ELEMENT. 
| Bopies, the exiſtence o, is a thing incapable of being de- 
monſtrated: the order in which we arrive at the know- 
| ledge ot their exiſtence, ſeems to be this. — We firſt find 
we have ſenſations; we then obſerve we have not thoſe 
ſenſations when we pleaſe : and thence conclude, we 
are not the abſolute cauſe thereof, but that there is re- 
quired ſome other cauſe for their production. Thus we 
begin to know, that we do not exiſt alone, but that 
there are ſeveral other things in the world together with 
us, —But this, Dr. Clarke owns, comes far thort of a 
demonſtration of the exiſtence of a corporeal world : he 
adds, that all the proof we have of it is this; that God 
would not create us ſuch, as that all the judgments we 
make about things exiſting without us, mult neceſſarily 
be falſe. If there be no external bodies, it follows, that 
it is God who repreſents the appearance of bodies to us 
and that he does it in ſuch a manner as to deceive us. — 
Some think this has the force of a demonſtration : „ It 
«© js evident God cannot deceive us; it is evident he 
C does deceive and delude us every moment, if there be 
© no bodies; it is evident, therefore, there muſt be be- 
dies. But the minor of this argument may be denicd 
without any ſuſpicion at ſcepticiſm. 
6 In effect, were it pollible ſor bodies, i. e. folid. fi- 
« gured, &c. ſubſtances to exiſt without the mind, 
« correſponding to thoſe ideas we have of external ob- 
&« jects, yet how were it poſlible for us to know it ? 
Either we muſt know it by ſenſe, or reaſon; as ſor 
« our ſenſes, by them we have only the knowledge of 
« our ſenſations or ideas: they do not inform us, that 
« things exiſt without the mind, or unperceived, like 
© thoſe which are perceived. It remains, therefore, that 
« if we have any knowledge at all of external things, it 
© mult be by reaſon inferring their exiſtence from what 
« is immediately perceived by ſenſe. But how ſhall 
« reaſon induce us to believe the exiſtence of bedres 
« without the mind, when the patrons of matter them- 
« ſelves deny, that there is any neceſſary connexion be- 
de twixt them and our ideas? In effect, it is granted 
© on all hands, and what happens in dreams, phrenſies, 
. qdeliriums, extaſies, &c. puts it beyond diſpute, that 
„ we might be affected with all the ideas we have now, 
_ though there were no bodies exiſting without, reſem- 
“e bling them. Hence, it is evident, the ſuppoſition of 
« external bedies is not neceſſary for the production of 
« our ideas.” Berkley's Princ. of Human Knowledge, 
59. See ABSTRACTION and EXISTENCE. £2 
5560 generally ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from ſpirit ; 
| though, 


| 
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of extenſion; according to the Newtonians, of a ſyſtem, 
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though, in Spinoſa's and the Chineſe ſyſtem, this dif- 


- ference is ſet aſide; and body and ſpirit ſuppoſe! to be the 


ſame ſubſtance under different modifications. Mr. Hobbes 
likewiſe afficms ſpirits to be bodies, the exiſtence of any 


- ſubſtance not corporeal being rejected by him. See 


alſo Dr. Prieſtley on Matter and Spirit. i 
The Chineſe philoſophers reaſon thus: among an inh- 
nite number of properties, all equally contained in the 
nature of being, we are ſometimes affected with its ex- 
tenſion, mobility, ſolidity, figure, and colour; in which 
caſe we call it ſimply body, or MATTER. Sometimes 
we add moving force to the former, which conſtitutes 
what we call a living being. Sometimes, again, we 
conſider it as poſſeſſed with ſenſe, will, and underſtand- 
ing; in which caſe we allow it a ſoul, mind, or fpirit. 
On this footing, the ſeveral properties of being, how- 
ever different * each other in the impreſſions they 
make on us, are no ways different as to their real na- 
ture; ſince they all exiſt neceſſarily with an inſinity ot 
others, and partake alike of one and the ſame infinite 
and unalterable exiſtence. Mem. Acad. Inſcript. tom. 
ix. p. 364. 
The true notion of bedy is hard to frame, and philoſo- 
hers are not yet agreed on it; the rather as the purſuit 
leads to the perplexing controverſy de compoſitione continu. 
Some place the eſſence of body in ſolidity, or impenetra- 
bility ; others in weight or gravity z others in extenſion ; 
others in mobility. According to the firſt of theſe, body 
is defined as ſomewhat that perfectly fills a determinate 
quantity of ſpace or extenſion, ſo as neceflarily to ex- 
clude all other bedies from being comprehended within 
the ſame dimenſions. According to the ſecond, body is 
defined as a thing which is receptive and communicative 
of motion or progreflion. Sir W. Petty repreſents body 
as matter under ſome figure. The Carteſians define it 
any thing extended every way, or towards all ſides. Ac- 
cording to Wolfius, the eſience of body conſiſts in its 
compolition, or mechaniſm of parts, from which all its 
other properties reſult, even extenſion itſelf, ſince we 
cannot conceive a compounded body otherwiſe than as ex- 
tended, or conſiſting of parts, at leaſt poſſible if not ac- 
tual ones. 
The firit or internal PRINCIPLES of bodies, which arc 
not reſolvable into others, are called FLEMENTS. 
LiGHT or FIRE is found an ingredicnt in all bodzes; 
which ſome indeed, eſpecially among the chemiſts, 
make to be the ſame with the principle SULPHUR. 
The Peripatetics maintain, that beſides the common 
matter of all badies, there is ſomething in every ſpecies, 
which difcriminates it from every other, and makes it 
what it is: this they call form; which, becauſe all the 
qualities, and other accidents of the body, mult depend 
on it, they allo imagine to be a ſubſtance, and indeed a 
kind of ſoul, that, united to the groſs matter, with it 
compoſes a natural body. 
The motion of bodies is either local or inte/tine. The latter 
is not ſenſible; but may be inferred from a great num- 
ber of operations. Dr. Hook does not deſpair, but that, 
under further helps and improvements of the organ of 
hearing, we may come at length to diſcern the inteſtine 
motions of bodies by the ear. 
As to the coleurs of bodies, Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, that 
bodies appear of this or that colour, as they are diſpoſed 


to reflect molt copiouſly the rays of light origiually en- 


duced with ſuch colours. But the particular conſtitu- 
tions, whereby they reflect ſome rays more copiouſly 
than others, remain yet to be diſcovered. However, 
{ome of the laws and cucumſtances thereof he delivers in 
the following propoſitions. 

1. Thoſe ſurfaces of tranſparent b-dies reflect the greateſt 
quantity of light, which have the greateſt refraQting 
power; 1. e. which intercede mediums, that differ moſt 
in their refractive denſities: and in the confines of 
equally refrating mediums, there is no reflexion. 2. 
The leaſt parts of almoſt all natural ladies are in ſome 
meaſure tranſparent ; and the Opacity of thoſe dies ariſes 
from the multitude of reflexions cauſcd in their internal 
parts. 3. Between the parts of opake and coloured le- 
dies are many ſpaces, either empty, or replete with me- 
diums of different denſities z; as water between the ting- 
ing corpuſcles wherewith a liquor is impregnated, air 
between the aqueous globules that conſtitute clouds or 
miſts: and even ſpaces void both of air and water, be- 
tween the parts of hard bodies, are not wholly void of all 
ſubſtance. 4. Ihe parts of the badies, aud their inter- 
ſtices, muſt be leſs than of ſome deſinite bigneſs, to 
render them opake and coloured. 5. The tranſparent 
parts of bodies, according to their feveral ſizes, reflect 
rays of one colour, and tranſmit thoſe of another, for 
the fame reaſon that thin plates or bubbles do reflect or 
tranſmit thoſe rays; and this appears to be the ground 
of all their colour, 6. Ihe parts of bodies. on which 
their colours depend, are dcnſet than the cd um which 


 Bopirs are divided into animate and inanimate 
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pervades their interſlices. 7. 'The bigneſs 'of the com 


ponent parts of natural %, may be conjectured f 

their colours ; on this principle, that tranſparent ron: 
puſcles, of the ſame thickneſs and denſity with 4 =” 
do exhibit the ſame colour. 8. The caulc of yl ay 
not the impinging of light on the ſolid or imperviou. 

parts of bodies, as commonly believed. 9. Bodies ref 0 

and refract light, by one and the ſame power varioul 

exerciſed, in various circumſtances. See Cotour F 

Bopy, /olid, that whoſe particles cohere, , 

1 connected - each other. Sce SoLip, 
oDY, fluid, that whoſe particles eafily flide © 
e. are of a fit ae to be agitated by 3 
that whoſe * do not cohete, but are caſily Put I 

; 
motion by the ſmalleſt force. 

Boby, rough, that whoſe ſurface is beſet alternate 
eminences and cavities, in contradiſtinction 
ſmooth body, 

BoDies, ductile, thoſe which being ſtretched, do not bre 
but extend one way as much as they ſhrink another. 07 
theſe ſome are hard and malleable, as metals; others 
ſoft or viſcid, as glues, gums, &c. Mem. Acad. Scicn 
an. 1713. p. 268. g 

BopiEs, flexible, thoſe which admit of being bent withou; 
breaking : ſuch are thread, wire, fibres, and even glaf 
when ſpun very fine. Theſe are contradiſtinguiſhed from 
brittle bodies. 

Bop1ts, ſpecific gravity of. Sec GRAvITY, and Wergny, 

BODY, denſe. See DexsITY. 

Bob, rare. Sec Rare. 

Bop, luminous or lucid, that which emits its own r 
ſhines by its own light. 

Bopy, illuminated, that which diffuſes the light of another 
by reſlexion, or which ſhines by borrowed light. 

Bop, opate, that which intercepts the rays of light, or 
prevents their paſſage through it. 

Bop, tranſparent, diaphanous, or pellucid, that which tranſ- 
mits the rays of light. See 'IRANSPARENCY., 

Bopy, the inertia of, denotcs that power whereby it refills 
motion. See VIs inertiæ. | 
The mutual ACT10N of bodies on each other, is by Bacon 
reſolved into a principle of aflimilation z by Hook, into 
congruity and incongruityz by Newton, into that of 
attraction and repulſion z and by others, into that of 
allinity, or ſimilarity and diſſimilarity, &c. See Mem. 
Acad. des Scien. an. 1718. p. 2560. 

Bovies, ſimple, thoſe which are not compounded of others: 
ſuch are the four elements, and the celeſlial bodies, ſup- 
poſed to be. See SIMPLE. 

Bobtks, mixt, thoſe formed of a mixture of the ELEMENTS. 
Theſe are divided by philoſophers into perfectly and im- 
perfectly mixt. 

Others divide mixt bodies into ſimple and organical Mix Ts. 

Bopies, imorganical or fimply mixt, are thoſe, whole proper- 

ties, powers, and actions depend ſolely on the tem- 
perature of the elements they are compoſed of: ſuch ac 
minerals, 

Bois, organical mixt, thoſe whoſe functions are per- 
formed by means of the mechanical ſtructure of the 
parts: ſuch are vegetables and animals. | 

Bopy, ſimple organical, that which is not compoſed of any 
other organical dies or parts. 

BobY, compound organical, that whoſe component parts ate 
organical badies, being compound beings; and every 
compound being a machine, it follows, that every 694 15 
a machine. On which principle is founded the modern 
mechanical philoſophy. CY 
We may add, that what the Peripatetics call it bad, 
ſome late writers, after Becker and Stahl, call compound 
ladies; which they ſubdivide into aggregates, mixt, and 
compounds properly ſo called. | 
Thus, mixed bodies, according to theſe writers, arc thole 
compoſed merely of principles; compound bodies, thole 
formed immediately of mixts into any determimate ſin- 
gle things; aggregate bodies, thoſe formed of 2 
compounds into any entire parcel or ſyſtem. Sce 4. 
GREGATE bodies. 

Bopies, homageneous, Sce HomoGENFoOUS. 

Bopiss, congruous, thole whoſe particles have the ow 
magnitude and velocity, or at leaſt harmonical prop® 
tions of magnitude and 3 55 

Bopies, incongrueur, thoſe which have neither the "a 
magnitude, nor the ſame degree of velocity, not an 
monical proportion of magnitude and velocity. 

Boby, hard, See Harp. 

Boy, volatile, that which riſes by the force of heat. 
VoLATILE. 


Or are ſome way 


ly with 
fr om 2 


ays, or 


dee 


i. e. into 
thoſe informed by a ſoul, and thoſe which are not; or 


thoſe that have lite, and thoſe that have none- 8 
Some conſider bodies, either as raturel and Jenſ * 
as formed by phyſical cauſes, and cloathed with Pn 


ors (in which ſenſe, body makes my —_ 
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sics): or, as intellectual or quantitative, in the ge- 

— or abſtract; and according to three dimenſions : 
e ſenſe, b:dy makes the ſubject of geometry. 

5 * allaline, conſiſtent, elaſtic, fixt, heteragentous, atmo- 
1 deſeent of, mercury of. See the ſeveral articles. 

r, with regard to animals, is uſed in oppoſition to ſoul; 
Bob r for that part of an animal, compoſed of bones, 

3 canals, juices, nerves, &c. 


les, ; | 
m. obich ſenſe, body makes the ſubject of comparative 


atomy. a i 
* 1 conſidered with regard to the various vo- 
9 


juntary motions it is capable of performing, is an aſſem- 
blage of an infinite number of levers, drawn by cords : if 
conſidered with regard to the motions of the fluids it con- 
tains, it is another aſſemblage of an infinity of tubes, 
and hydraulic machines. Laſtly, if conſidered with rc- 
ard to the generation of thoſe ſame fluids, it is another 
infinite aſſemblage of chemical inſtruments and veſſels; 
as, philtres, alembics, recipients, ſerpentines, &c. and 
the whole is a compound which we can only admire, 
and whereof the greateſt part eſcapes our admiration it- 
ſelf.— The principal chemical apparatus in the whole 
body, is that wonderful laboratory the brain: it is in 
this, that precious extract, called animal ſpirits, the 
only material mover of the whole fabric, 1s ſecreted 
from the blood. 
In the machine of the animal body, the retainers to the 
doctrine of trituration maintain the brain to do the office 
of the beam of a preſs; the heart, of a piſton; the 
lungs, of a bellows; the mouth, of a mill-ſtone ; and 
the teeth, of peſtles; the ſtomach, of a preſs; the in- 
teſtines, of a reſervoir; the veſſels, of ſieves or ſtrain- 
ers; and the air, of a pondus, or ſpring, that ſets the 
machine a going. : 
The ſoul, Rohault obſerves, is not the form of the hu- 
man bedy, as the Peripatetics aſſert. So far is animal 
life from depending on the ſoul, becauſe of its ccafing 
when the ul is ſeparated, that, on the contrary, the 
continuance of the ſoul depends entirely on the ſtate of 
the body; the former never quitting the latter, till its 
economy or order is interrupted. 
The Carteſians maintain the ſoul and body to be too diſ- 
proportionate, for thoughts or ideas of the ſoul to be 
cauſed by the motions of the body, and vice verſa : thus 
their reciprocal motions, not being able to be the direct 
cauſe of the one and the-other, are only deemed the oc- 
caſion, or occaſional cauſe. God, on occaſion of the 
motion of a body, impreſſes an idea or ſenſation on the 
ſoul; and again, on occaſion of an idea of the ſoul, 
communicates a motion to the body: of conſequence, 
God is the only agent in the whole intercourſe between 
foul and body. 
According to Mr. Locke, there is no contradiction in 
ſuppoſing, that the firſt eternal thinking Being, ſhould, 
if he pleaſed, give to certain ſyſtems of created ſenſeleſs 
matter, put together as he thinks fit, ſome degrees of 
ſenſe, perception, and thought: though it is no leſs than 
a contradiction, to ſuppoſe that matter (which is eyi- 
dently in its own nature void of ſenſe and thought), 
thould be that eternal firſt thinking Being. Eſſay on 
Hum. Underſtand. book iv. chap. 3. $ 6. 
Phyſicians divide the b2dy into ſolids, and fluids.—Alfo 
into venters, or cavities, the head, thorax, and lower 
venter. 
The reſt of the body they call members, or extremities. 
It appears that both the height and the breadth of the 
uman body are actually ditterent in different parts of 
the day; ordinarily it is an inch more in the morning 
than at night. The body ceaſes to grow in height, when 
the bones are arrived at a degree of firmneſs and rigi- 
dity, which will not allow of farther extenſion by the 
effort of the heart, and motion of the blood. Phil. 
Lranſ. abr. vol. vii. No 383. 

is alternate increaſe and decreaſe of our bodies depends 
very much upon ſleep, meals, exerciſe, &c. and is 
greatly iuvaluntary; but M. L'Abbe de Fontenu, diſco— 
vered by attention, that there are alſo alternate increaſes 
rae diminutions both of the height and breadth of our 
«Ges, that may be ſaid to be voluntary, becauſe they do 
not depend ſo much on ſlecp, eating, &c. but only on 
the different . G 8 : Y 

d poſtures into which we put ourſelves. V. 


_ ſetra; and Mem. of the A. D. S. an. 1725. II. 


Bopv, faculties of the. See Faculty. 
®DY is alſo applied by anatomiſts to ſeveral particular 
E of the animal fabric. — As, the callous body of the 
rain, the cavernous or ſpongeous bedies of the penis, 


&e. er 

% See Corpus calloſum, CORPORA cav noſa, 
Jody. 4.4: 

„ reliculay, See RETICULAR. 


2 ſpeaking of a horſe, denotes the cheſt, but 


chlefly the flanks, 
Vol. I. No 43. 
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A horſe is [aid to have a good b:dy, when he is full in 
the flank ; a light b:4y, when he is thin or flender in the 
flank. If the laſt of the ſhort ribs be at a conſiderable 
diſtance from the haunch-bone, though ſuch a horſe 
may have a tolerable body for a time, if he be much la- 
boured, he will loſe it. It is a general rule never to 
buy a horſe that is light-bodied and fiery, becauſe he 
will preſently deſtroy kimſelf. 

Bopy of a piece of ordnance, that part comprehended between 
the center of the trunnions and the caſcabel. It ought 
always to be more fortified than the reſt. See CAN NO. 
Bopy of a pump, the thickeſt part of the barrel ot pipe of a 
pump, within which the piſton moves. 

Bop v, in Ge:metry, denotes the ſanie with $0L1D. 
Bobiks, regular or platonic, are thoſe which have all their 
des, angles, and planes, fimilar and equal. 

Of theſe there are only five; viz. the tetruhedron, con- 
fiſting of four angles; the ofahedron, of eight; the 
rſahedron, of twenty; the dedecubedron, of twelve pen- 
tagons; and the cube, of fix ſquares. See TeTRA- 
HEDRON, &c. 

Bop1es, cele/lial, are by ſome divided into two kinds, ſolid 
and fluid, See obſervations on their figures, by M. 
Mapertuis, in the Mem. of the A. D. an. 1734+ 


p. 55. 

Celeflial ſolid brdies, are thoſe which appear or are ſenſible 

to us, either by their own light, ot the light of others 

reflected from them. 

Celeſtial fluid bodies, are only different kinds of =THER, 

of which Hook makes ſeveral, ſome more fluid and 

ſubtile than others. 

Bopy, ſpiritual or pneumatic, that which is not palpable or 

groſs enough for our feeling, as the air, light, &c. 

Bopy, in Law.—A man is ſaid to be bound or held in 5 

and goods; that is, he is liable to remain in priſon, in 

default of payment. 

In France, by an ordonnance of 1667, all reſtraints of 

the body, for civil debts, are null after four months, un- 

leſs the ſums excced two hundred livres. 

A woman, though in other reſpects the cannot engage 

her perſon but to her huſband, may be taken by the dody, 

when ſhe carries on a ſeparate trade. . 

Bopy of the place, in Fortification, denotes either the build- 

ings incloſed, or more generally the incloſure itſelf. 

Thus, to conſtruct the body of the place, is to fortify or 

incloſe the place with baſtions and curtains. 

Bop is alſo uſed for an aſſemblage of ſeveral different 
things collected into one; more pariicularly a number 
of perſons united into a company or college. | 
A ſtate or nation, under the adminiſtration of one ſove- 
reign, is called a body politic, All large empires are un- 
natural, becauſe the relation between the head and 
limbs is here too remote. No boch, either natural or 
politic, can long remain ſound without exerciſe. See 
CORPORATION. 

Bopy, corps, in War, is an aggregate or afſemblage of 
forces, horſe and foot, united and marching under ſome 
chief. 

An army, ranged in form of battle, is divided into three 
bodies the van-guard, the rear-guard, and the main 
bady ; which laſt is ordinarily the general's poſt. 

Bopy of reſerve, in the Military Art, a draught or detach- 
ment of a number of forces out of an army, who are only 
to engage in caſe of neceſſity. | 

Bopy, in matters of Literature, a name given to a collec- 
tion of whatever relates to any particular ſcience : thus 
we ſay, the body of the canon law; the h of the Saxon 
law. King James I. had a deſign to compile a boy of the 
Engliſh law. 

The body of the civil law conſiſts chiefly of the Inſtitutes, 
Pandects, Code, and Novels. A gi:ſſated goDY, is that 
to which gloſſes are added in the margin, compoſed by 
ſeveral lawyers. 

Bopy is alſo uſed figuratively for conſiſtence, ſolidity, and 
ſtrength. In this ſenſe, we fay the bedy of a cloth, 
wine, &c. 

Vintners have divers arts of increaſing or diminiſhing 
the body of wine. 3 

Bopy, among Painters.— A COLOUR is ſaid to bear a bedy, 

* when it is capable of being ground ſo fine, and mixin 
with the oil ſo entirely, as to ſcem only a thick oil o 
that colour; as white lead, lamp black, vermillion, lake, 
indigo, &c. But verditers, ſmalts, &c. will not em- 
body with the oil, but are {till apt to ſeparate from it in 
Working. 

ZOLDROMIA, in Antiquity, from Bend ehes, helper, de- 
rived ſrom BO, 1 cry, and Seh, { run; ſolemn 
feaſts held at Athens, in memory of the ſuccour 
brought by Ion to the Athenians, when invaded 
by Eumolpus ſon of Neptune, in the reign of Erec- 
theus. 


Plutarch gives another account of the Beedromia, which, 
ö according 
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BOERHAAVIA, in ; 
BOG, a moiſt, rotten ſpot of earth, which finks and gives 
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BOG 


according to him, were celebrated in memory of the 
victory obtained by Theſeus over the Amazons, in the 
month Boecdromion; which was, in the ancient chrono- 
logy, the third month of the Athenian year. It conſiſted 
of thirty days, and anſwered to the latter part of our 
Auguſt and 3 of September. 

o%j⏑ . See HoG-WEED. 


way to the weight of the body, formed of graſs and 
om putrified by ſome ſpring z frequent, eſpecially in 
reland. 6 
The word may be derived from the Italian buca, a Hole; 
or rather from the Belgic begin, to bend; on account of 
its giving way when trod upon. 
In this ſenſe, bog amounts to much the ſame with what 
in other places are called mes, marſhes, ferns, &c. 
In Ireland they diſtinguiſh between a twf-+:g, called 
alſo red- bog, out of which turf or peat is dug and a 
quaking-bog, which will fink under a man in the place 
where he ſtands to a conſiderable depth, and rite before 
and behind proportionably : underneath, 1s frequently 
clear water, into which a perſon often flips to the mid- 
dle, upon breaking the ſurface. —Qzating-dogs frequently 
turn into tur f-bogs. 
Every red- lag is encompaſſed with a deep marſhy ſloughy 
ground, called the bounds of the boy. — Horns and {kele- 
tons of mooſe-deer are ſometimes found in begs fourteen 
feet deep. 
The. inconveniences of bogs are, that a conſiderable part 
of the kingdom is rendered uſeleſs by them: they alto 
keep people at a diſtance from each other, and thus hin- 
der buſineſs from going forward. They occahon the 
roads to be crooked and circuitous to avoid them: they 
are a great deſtruction to cattle, the chief commodity of 
Ireland ; which are encouraged by the grals growing on 
the edges of the bogs to venture in, where they ate loit. 
The ſmell and vapour ariſing trom them is accounted 
unwholſome, and the ſogs putrid and ſtinking. Add, 
that they corrupt the water, both as to its colour and 
taſte. 
Bogs have alſo thcir uſes : moſt of the people in Ireland 
have their firing from them; the wood being impolinckly 
deſtroyed, and little pit-coal yet diſcovered. The Ih 
could hardly do without ſome bogs. — The natives had 
anciently another advantage from bogs; viz. that by 
means of them they were preſerved from the conqueſt 
of the Engliſh: and it ſeems to be from the remem- 
brance of this that they ſtill chooſe to build near bogs. 
As to the origin and formation of bogs, it is to be obſerv- 
ed, that there are few places, in the northern world, 
which have not formerly been as famous for them as Ire- 
land now is: every wild, ill-inhabited country has them: 
the loca paluftria, or paludes, to which the ancient Gauls, 
Germans, and Britons retired when beaten, appear to 
be no other than what we now call bags, The like may 
even {till be found in the barren parts of Italy, as 
Liguria. 
Boggy lands upon levels are generally called fens with 
us; and what our farmers particularly underſtand by 
the term bag-land, is that fort of 59g which lies among 
hills, or between two eminences, and has deſcent enough 
to drain it, if the water could get off. 
The true cauſe of bogs, then, ſcems to be the want of 
induſtry; at leaſt it is certain induſtry may remove, and 
much more prevent them. There are many bogs of late 
ſtanding in Ireland, formed through the miſeries of 
the times, and the deſolation of civil war.--It is no 
wonder if a country remarkable for lazineſs ſhould 
abound with them. 
To ſhew how want of induſtry cauſes bogs, it mult be 
remembered, that Ireland abounds with ſprings, that 
theſe ſprings are dry, or nearly ſo, in the ſummer- 
time; and that the graſs and weeds grow thick about 
the places where they burſt out: in the winter the ſame 
ſprings ſwell again, and run, and ſoften and loofen the 
earth about them; and the ſwerd or ſcurf of the carth, 
which conſiſts of the roots of graſs, being lifted up and 
made fuzzy by the water, becomes dried againſt the 
ſpring; and does not fall together, but withers in a 
tuft, and new graſs ſprings through itz which, the 
next winter, is again lifted up: thus the ſpring is more 
and more ſtopt, and the ſcurt grows thicker and thicker, 
till it firſt makes what we call a quating-bog : and as it 
grows higher and drier, and the graſs-roots and other 
vegetables become more putrid, together with the mud 
and ſlime of the water, it acquires a blackneſs, and 
rows into what we call a tur f-bog. 
hat confirms this account is, that bogs are generall 
ſound higher than the land about them, and the higheſt 
in the middle: the chief ſprings which cauſe them being 
commonly about the middle; from whence they dilate 
7 | 


themſelves by degrees, as one would bl 
but not always equally, becauſe they 


ow a bladder; 


| ſometi 
with greater obſtacles on one fide, than on + 7 


Add, that if a deep trench be cut through he Other, _ 


will lind the original ſpring, and vaſt quantitie: beg, you 


will run from it, and the bog will ſubſide: Fs of water 
dozen or fifteen, ſome even ſay, thirt fs 
! 2 y feet. —], 
thoſe hills which have no ſprings, have no by altly, 
thoſe which have ſprings, and want culture ual, and 
without them. In brief, wherever hz, Fa * neret 
gow ſprings: the turf generally difcoverg , OY ry 
ubſtance ; it is light, and impervious to Tate; 
the ground under it is very pervious, » White 
It is true, there are ſome quaking-brgs cauſed Otherwiſe. 
when a ſtream or ſpring runs through a fat; if th 25, 
ſage be not tended, it is filled with weeds in ſumme Ws 
fall actoſo it, and dam it up; then, in winter ch es 
ter ſtagnates farther and farther every year, bl * 
whole flat be covered; next, there riſes a coarſe ki * 
graſs peculiar to theſe brgs; it grows in tuſts and h 
roots conſolidate together, and yearly grow higher * 
ſomuch as ſometimes to reach the height of a man . 
graſs rots in winter, and falls on the tufts, and the 
with it, which ſprings up next year, and thus m 
new addition: ſometimes the tops of flags and oraf 
are interwoven on the ſurface of the water, and * 
come by deyzrees thicker, till they lie like a cover on the 
water z other herbs take root in it, and by a lens 
thoſe rootz it becomes ſtrong enough to bear the weight 
of a man. 1 
Another caut: of bogs is moſs, with which Ireland 
abounds extremery, —That which grows in begs is fe- 
marbahles the light ſpongy turf above mentioned bein 
nothing but a gongeries of the threads of this mols, 
Wk 1 15 e er in ſuch quantities, and fo tough, 
that the tuit-lpades cannot cut it. In the north of Ire. 
Wan they call it old wives tow; not being much unlike 
"1x, the turt-holes in time grow up with it again, and 
al: the little gutters in hogs are gencrally filled with it. In 
reaiity, to this the red or turf-bogs ſcem to be chielly 
Owings 
For the draining of begs, to render them fit for paſture 
or arable, it is not impollible ; the ſame having been 
performed in England, France, Germany, &c.—People 
commonly diſtinguiſh between 3% which have no fall 
to carry away the water from them, and thoſe which 
have : the laſt are reputed drainable, the former not. 
But Mr. King aſſures, he never obſerved one beg with- 
out a fall ſuſhcient to drain it, nor does he believe there 
is any. In reality, the great objection againſt draining i; 
the charge; which, it is commonly reckoned, will 
amount to much more than would purchaſe an equal 
quantity of good ground: for an acre of this laſt, in 
molt parts of Ireland, is not worth above 4 s. per annum, 
and fourceen or fifteen years purchaſe; ſo that three 
pounds will buy an acre of good land : and it is very 
doubtful with moſt, whether that ſum will reduce a bg: 
this reaſoning paſſes current, and is the great impedi- 
ment of this work. 
To this it is anſwered, that guating-d-gr, though land be 
ever ſo cheap, never fail to be worth draining: one 
tiench will drain many acres; and when dry, it 
is generally meadow, or the beſt grazing ground. 
Again, the bounds of a red-bag nevec fail to be worth 
the draining; being done by one deep trench drawn 
round the bog : by this, cattle are kept out of the #2; 
and the bounds turned into meadow.—Add, that 
even red-/175 might be made fit for grazing at a much 
cheaper rate than has hitherto been done, by a proper 
conduct in the digging of trenches, particularly de- 
ſcribed by Mr. King, Phil. Tranſ. No 170, p. 948. 
See alſo Ne 330. p. 305; and N“ 314. p- 59. Plots 
Hiſl. Oxf. chap. ix. $ 81, &c. ; 
In ruſhy grounds, the fprings are common!y ſound to lie 
within a foot or two of th& ſurface, when any tang of 
ſtonineſs or ſmall gravel is to be found, and tfometine 
conſiderably lower in a hungry gravel; but it is always 
lower in %% ground than in ruſhiy, and is deepy 3c” 
cording to the weight of earth that pens it in. he bel 
way is to begin the drain at the loweſt place, and 19 
carry it in towards the ſpring-head, where there mult 
made ſuch trenches, either round or croſs the bog, #3 
ſhall be found neceſſary to the draining of it cho. 
roughly. SY 
If it be neceſlary to make ſuch large and deep drains, U32! 
there is danger of the cattle's falling into them, the? 
may be filled up with ſtones or brick-batts, aue mend. 
vered with boards, and the turf laid over the ” 
Ap . Br AS: e watch 
cavities among the ſtones will give patlage to! * 
and the turf will grow at top, as it nothing had be- 
done. It 
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ſt is common practice to maße a bank with the earth 
dug out of the trench, laying it on the fide ; but this is 
tremely wrong. If the trench be ſmall; the earth dug 
_ of it ſhould be carried away in wheel-barrows; and 
i Jar e, it ſhould be ſpread upon the loweſt places of the 
5 ers there is room for it. 
Another excellent method is to make the trenches about 
a yard deep, and two feet wide, laying at the bottom of 
them green black-thorn-buſhes, and over theſe a ſtratum 
of large and round ſtones, or at leaſt of ſuch as cannot 
lie cloſe 3 over theſe lay another /fratum of thorn-buſhes, 
and then place a quantity of ſtraw, to keep the dirt from 
falling in, and filling them up. By this means the trench 
will be kept ys on otherwiſe will naturally ſwell, 
| of itle'f. ' 
Nee or migrating. Theſe ſoft maſſes of earth have 
deen ſometimes known to move out of their place. An 
inſtance of this there was in Ireland, in the year 1697, 
about Charlevilie, in the county of Limerick. There 
was heard for ſome time a noiſe under-ground like that 
of thunder at a great diſtance, or almoſt ſpent ; and 
ſoon after this the earth of a large leg in the neighbour- 
hood began to move, and a hill or riſing ſituated in the 
middle of it ſtoodeno longer above the level of the reſt, 
unk flat. 
N. be not only moved itſelf, but moved with the neigh- 
bouring paſture-lands, though ſeparated by a large and 
deep ditch z the motion continued a conſiderable time, 
and the ſurface of the moving earth roſe into a ſort of 
waves, but without breaking up or burſting any where. 
The paſture-land roſe very high, and was carried on in 
the ſame motion till it reſted upon a neighbouring mea- 
dow, the whole ſurface of which it covered, remaining 
ſixteen feet deep upon its ſurface. The whole quantity 
of the bog was torn from its former ſeat, and left great 
aps in the earth where it had joined, which threw up 
Poul water, and very ſtinking vapours. Phil. Iranſ. 
Ne 233. ; 
All — came in to ſee ſo ſtrange a ſight as this, 
for it continued moving a long time; but few guefſed the 
true cauſe of it, which was this: a more than ordinary 
wet ſpring occaſioned the riſing of the bog to a great 
height in one part, and thence propogated itſelf through 
the whole bog; ſo that the hill in the midſt was unde:- 
mined, and naturally ſunk flat ; this and the more than 
ordinary weight of this large bog preſſing upon the ad 
joining paſture-land, forced up its foundations, which 
were only a looſe ſand. This was puſhed on ſideways 
where there was a deſcent from the 64g, and at length 
having given the bog more room, all was quiet and re- 
mained in that ſtate. The 5% was more than forty acres 
of ground. 
"OY ny See Bog-Brav. 
BoG-berry, See WHO TLE-berry, 
LoG-w3nd, See Woo ſubterraneons. 
BOGA, in Zoology, a name given by many to a fiſh caught 
in the Mediterranean, and fold at Naples and Meſſina, 
called among authors BooPs. It is a ſpecies of the 
SPARUS, 
BOGOMILI, or BocarmiTta, a fect ſprung from the 
Manichees, or rather from the Maſſalians, toward the 
cloſe of the twelfth century; whoſe chief, Baſil, was 
burnt alive by order of the emperor Alexius Com- 
nenus. 
Du-Cange derives the name from two words in the 
gripe language; Beg, Deu, and milvi, miſerere, 
The Bogomili denied the Trinity; maintaining, that God 
had a human form; that the world was created by evil 
angels; and that it was the archangel Gabriel that be- 
came incarnate. 'They rejected the books of Moſes, and 
only admitted ſeven books of Scripture : they maintain- 
ed the Lord's Prayer to be the only euchariſt; that the 
aptiſm of the Catholics was only that of St. John, and 
theirs that of Jeſus Chriſt ; and that all thoſe of their 
=> conceived the Word, or Logos, as much as the 
I du denying the reality of Chriſt's body. Laſt- 
= Ot there was no other reſurrection but repent- 


BOHEA. See Te. 


BOHEMIAN Brethren, is an appellation anciently given to 
the proteſtants of Bohemia. 
aſitius has a treatiſe De Geſtis Fratrum Bohemicorum. 
e, has alſo given the hiſtory of the Bohemian 
+ ren, from whom eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians have derived 
„ue train of ſects, as the Huflites, Adamites, Tabo— 
Bone Calixtins, &c. 
3 158 — in Ornithology, a bird that viſits this 
he 4 aps once in twenty years. See Phil. Tranſ, 
th 1. 20. p. 315. an. 1772. 
$ alſo called Auris, GARRULUS, and ROLLER. 
necks of Antiquity, a collar or chain faſtened about the 
% criminals, to prevent their eſcape. 
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The word is alſo written bega, bodia, and bapa. 
BOICININGA, in Zoology, a name by which the Braſilians 
call the RATTLEF-SNAKE. | 
BOIGUACU, in Z-o/ogy, the name of a ſpecies of ſerpent, 
called alſo iiboia, and by the Portugueſe cobra de veads. 
This is the largeſt of all ſerpents, growing to twenty-four 
feet long and more, and preying wed choir animals, It 1s very 
thick in the middle of the body, and ſmaller both at the 
head and tail, It is of a very beautifully variegated co- 
lour. Down the middle of the back runs a chain of 
black ſpots, a hand's breadth diſtant from one another, 
each having a ſpot of white in its middle; and below 
theſe are two other rows of ſmaller black ſpots towards 
the belly. It has in each jaw two rows of very ſharp 
teeth, white as pearl. Its head is very broad, over the 
eycs it riſes into two protuberances; and in ſome of this 
ſpecies there are two claws, like thoſe of birds, behind 
the anus, towards the tail. 
This is a very terrible-creature, and will ſeize on a man, 
and cither lies in ambuſh in thickets, or on the branches 
of Jarge trees, from which it throws itſelf on its prey. 
It has no venom in its bite; and its fleſh is eaten, and 
eſteemed a great delicacy. 
This ſerpent is common in the Braſils. Authors give 
ſurpriſing accounts of its ſze: Borritius preſerved the 
ſkin of one which himſelf had killed, which was twelve 
yards long; and relates, that there was once a ſerpent of 
this kind killed in Java, which was thirteen yards and a 
half long, and had, when killed, a boar in its belly. 
And De Laet relates, that in the Rio de la Plata, there 
are ſome of them fo large, that they will ſwallow a ſtag 
whole, horns and all Phe natives and the Hollanders 
make them a part of their ſood. 
BOIL, or Fox uc, in Medicine, is a ſmall refiſting ta- 
mar, with inflammation, redneſs, and great pain ariſing 
in the membra»2 adipeſa under the ſkin. As there is no 
part of the body free from being the ſubjeR of this tumor, 
ſo the whole body is ſometimes ſo miſerably infeſted 
with them, that the patient knows not how to ſtir, or on 
what par to lie. Young infants, and adults, are equally 
liable to this diſorder; and though in adults there is ſel- 
dom any vreat danger in it, yet it ſometimes happens 
when (hoy are very numerous in tender infants, that they 
not only cxuite violent pains, reſtleſſneſs and toſſings, 
css, convulſious and epilepſies, but death 
Iticit 101:t:mes follows them. 
"The principal cauſe of %%%, is a too glutinous and in- 
ſprtiated tate of the blood, and the cure of them princi- 
pally depends upon the reſtoring the blood to its due 
couſiſtence and proper circulation. People who are very 
ſubject to thefe tumors ſhould bleed and take purging 
medicines at proper intervals, and drink plentifully of 
warm and weak liquors, abſtaining from wane, ſtrong 
ſpirituous liquors, and from the ute of tobacco. 
When the diſorder is recent or not habitual, external re- 
medies alone are ſufficient for the cure: honey mixed to 
a proper ſharpneſs with ſpirit of vitriol is a very good ex- 
ternal application. The touching the boils with ſpirit of 
vitriol alone, is often alſo of great ſervice 3 and ſome- 
times the diſcutient plaſters are to be applied, as che dia- 
chylon, ſpermaceti, and ſoap-plaſter. If theſe applica- 
tions, however, do not prove 1tuccelsful in the diſperſing 
a bail, the only method to be taken, is that of bringing 
it to ſuppuration. This, however, in ſome caſes is no eaſy 
talk, but the tumor remains ſometimes very hard and 
troubleſome, even after a proper treatment of many 
weeks, and ſometimes the humour that occaſions it be- 
comes ſo acrimonious, by its long tenſion, and great in- 
ſpiſlation, that it produces ulcers, which grow gradually 
worſe and worſe, till at length they end in incurable fi/- 
tulæ. To promote and quicken the ſuppuration, it is ge- 
nerally found of great ſervice to apply plaiters of dia- 
chylon with the gums, and of honey and flour mixed, 
and made to a proper conſiſtence; and where theſe prove 
inſufficient, maturating cataplaſms are to be applied, and 
very frequently repeated. When the %% is ſufficientiy 
maturated by one or other means, which will be known 
from the ſoftneſs and yellowneſs of its head, it muſt be 
opened by inciſion, and when the matter it contained 1s 
diſcharged, the ulcer muſt be daily cleanſed, till perfectly 
freed from all malignity, and then heated with the vul- 
nerary balfams. 
When infants which fuck are afflicted with 7%, the pro- 
per method is to give cooling medicines and purges to 
the nurſe, and enjoin her a due regimen in dict; and 
the inſant ſhould at the fame time be got to take ſome 
gentle laxative, and the abſorbent powders, as thoſe of 
crahs-eyes and the like, to allay the acrimony of its 
Juices. 
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BOILED, or BoyLeD %, thoſe which have been put, 
While in the balls, into hot water, to make them wind 
the better. 


In 


In which ſenſe, Boiled filk ſtands oppoſed to raw. 8 
BOILER, or BoyLex, a large copper-veſſel, wherein things 
are expoſed over the fire to be boiled. 
The biker in the alum-works is a veſſel, in which the li- 
quor is evaporated to a conſiſtence, and is made of lead. 
The general fize is about eight feet ſquare, and they 
contain about twelve tuns eac 
They make them in this manner: firſt they lay long 
ieces of caſt-iron, twelve inches ſquare, as long as the 
readth of the boiler, and at about twelve inches diſtance 
from one another. Theſe ate placed twenty-four inches 
above the ſurface of the fire. On theſe maſly bars of 
iron they lay, croſs-wiſe, the common flat bars of iron, 
as cloſe as they can lie together, and then make up the 
ſides with brick-work. In the middle of the bottom of 
this boiler is laid a trough of lead, wherein they put at 
firſt about a hundred pound weight of the rock. They 
uſe Newcaſtle coals in the BOILING; and if they find 
the liquor not ſtrong enough, they add more of the rock 
at times, as it boils. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 142. 
The boiler for making colours, &c. muſt be made of pew- 
ter; becauſe iron and copper will be corroded by the ſa- 
line ſubſtances uſed in the manufacture of them. 
BOILERY, or BoiL axy, in the Salt Works, denotes a ſalt- 
houſe, pit, or other place, where SALT is made. 
BOILING, or BoyLixG, ebullition, in Phyfics, the agita- 
tion of a fluid body, ariſing from the application of hre, 
&c. 
The phenomenon of boiling may be thus accounted for: the 
minute particles of the fuel being detached from each 
other, and impelled in orbem, with a great velocity (1. e. 
being converted into fire), paſs the yon of the contain- 
ing veſſel, and mix with the liquid. By the reſiſtance 
they here meet withal, their motion is deſtroyed; 1. e. 
they communicate it wholly to the quieſcent water : 
hence ariſes, at firſt, a ſmall inteſtine motion in the wa- 
ter, and from the continued action of the firſt cauſe, the 
effect is increaſed, and the motion of the water conti- 
nually accelerated: ſo that the water, by degrees, be- 
comes ſenſibly agitated. But now the particles of the 
fire ſtriking on thoſe in the loweſt ſurface of the water, 
will not only give them an impulſe upwards, contrary to 
the laws of equilibrium, but will likewiſe render them 
ſpecifically lighter than before, ſo as to determine them 
to aſcend according to the laws of equilibrium; and this, 
either by inflating them into little veſicles, by the attrac- 
tion of the particles of water around them ; or by break- 
ing and ſeparating the little ſpherules of water, and ſo 
increaſing the ratio of their ſurface to their ſolid content. 
There will therefore be a conſtant flux of water from the 
bottom of the veſſel to the top, and conſequently a re- 
ciprocal flux from the top to the bottom ; 1. e. the up- 
E and under water will change places; and hence we 
ave the reaſon of that pbænomencn, of the water's being 
hot at top ſooner than at bottom. 
Again, an intenſe heat will diminiſh the ſpecific gravity 
of water, ſo as not only to make it mount in water, but 
alſo in air; whence ariſe the phenomena of vapour and 
Imoak; though the air incloſed in the interſtices of the 
water muſt be allowed a good ſhare in this appearance: 
for that air being dilated, and its ſpring ſtrengthened by 
the action of the fire, breaks its priſon, and aſcends 
through the water into the air; carrying with it ſome of 
the contiguous ſpherules of water, ſo many as ſhall hang 
in its vii, or can adhere immediately to it. : 
The particles of air in the ſeveral interſtices of the fluid 
maſs thus expanded, and moving upwards, will meet and 
coaleſce in their paſſage; by which means great quanti- 
ties of the water will be heaved up, and let fall again al- 
ternately, as the air riſcs up, and again paſſes from the 
water: for the air, after coalition, though it may buoy 
up a great heap of water, by its elaſticity while in the 
water; yet cannot carry it up, together with itſelf, into 
the atmoſphere z fince, when once got free from the up- 
per ſurface of the water in the veſſel, it will unbend it- 
{elf in the atmoſphere, and ſo its ſpring and force will 
become juſt equal to that of the common unheated air. 
Add to this, that were the ſpring and motion of the air 
ſulicient to carry up the water with it, yet it would not 
have that effect; but the water would run off at the ex- 
tremities of the air; all, except ſo much as ſhould be 
either entangled in its villi, or immediately adhere to its 
Turface by attraction: and hence we ſee the reaſon of the 
principal phenomenon of boiling, viz. the fluQtuating of 
the ſurface of the water. Boiling water diſpoſes it to 
freeze more readily. See WATER. 
We generally aunex the idea of a certain very great de- 
gree of heat to the boiling of liquids ; but this docs not 
{cein to be a connection of nature's making, but of our 
own. It is reported by many, that a veſſel of tar being 
ſet over the fire till it boils, a perſon may, while it is 


| 


bailing, put his hand into it without any injury; and that 
J | 
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the artificers who uſe and prepare this comm 
this property of it ſo well, that they uſually t 
from their pots off it, while boiling, with 
—— . 

ater, in the receiver of an air-pump, whe 
will / without any great kak. he * — 
for this experiment, be one part full of water, and ry 0 
empty: in this caſe, the flame of a candle being pf 3 
under the veſſel, the water will boil violently, - 
glaſs itſelf is ſcarce warm; and when the water has be . 
thus kept boiling a quarter of an hour, the glaſs il 
ſcarce be any thing the hotter for it. When the * 
is taken away, the water will {till continue a great while 
boiling, and when it ceaſes firſt, will renew itſelf aun; 
from time to time to a very great ebullition. All "A 
bubbles that riſe out of the water on this occaſion * 
not raiſe the mercury in a gage to any ſenſible height 4 
Spirit of wine, in the ſame manner, boils much ſooner 
vacus than the water, and in this ſtate will raiſe the * 
cury in the gage to an inch higher than its former ſtand. 
ard. If the receiver containing it in this boiling ſtate * 
plunged into cold water, the liquor, inſtead of becomin 
calm, boils more ſtrongly than before, It might be {ur 
poſed, that this phenomenon was owing to a periſlaſi; but 
we have more ground to ſay it came 4 hence, that the 
vapours of the ſpirit were more condenſed, and ſo made 
the receiver more empty, which is ſufficient to make the 
ſpirit of wine beil, though it were not hot, as liquors 
uſually do when put into the engine, and the air ex. 
hauſted. In all theſe, and many other caſes, boiling is 
induced without that heat, which is ſuppoſed a neceſſary 
concomitant of it. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 122. 
ALABASTER, in boiling, will ſwell a ſixth or cightk part 
above the top of the pot. 
Different fluids require different degrees of heat to make 
them bil. Dr. Freind gives a table of the different times 
required to make ſeveral fluids hi by the ſame heat. 
WaTER, when once brought to boil, is not ſuſceptible 
of any further degree of HEAT, however the fire be in- 
creaſed : but this differs according to the weight of the 
atmoſphere, and the purity of the water. 

BoiLiNG of filk with ſoap is the firſt preparation in order to 
dying it. Thread is alſo boiled in a ſtrong lixivium of 
athes, to prepare it for DYING. 

Boiling is alſo part of the proceſs of BLEACHING warp 
linen. 

BotLiNG to death, caldariis decoquere, in the Middle Age, a 
kind of puniſhment inflicted on falſe coiners, thieves, 
and ſome other criminals. 

This puniſhment was inflicted on thoſe who were guilty 
of murder by poiſon, 22 Hen. VIII. cap. 29. but this 
act was repealed by 1 Edw. VI. cap. 12. 

BolLING is alſo a method of trying or aſſaying the goodneſs 
or falſeneſs of a colour or a dye, by beiling the ſtuff in 
water with certain drugs, different according to the kind 
or quality of the colour, to try whether or no it will 
diſcharge, and give a tinQture to the water. 

With this intention, red crimſon filks are boiled with 
alum, and ſcarlets with ſoap, in quantity equal to the 
weight of the ſilk. 

Boit1xG waters, in Natural Hiſtory. See SPRING, and 
WATER. 

BOIOBI, in Zoel-gy, the name of a ſpecies of ſerpent found 
in America, and called by the Portugueſe cobra de vers: 
It is about an ell in length, and of the thickneſs of a 

man's thumb, and is all over of a very beautiful and 
ſhining green. Its mouth is very large, and its tongue 
black. It loves to be about houſes, and never :nures 
any creature unleſs provoked or hurt; but it will then 
bite, and its poiſon is very fatal. The natives take, 353 
remedy againſt its poiſon, the root CAA-APIA bruiſed, 
and hes in water. | 22 

BOIQUIRA, in Zoology, a name by which the natives 01 
ſome parts of America call the RATTLE-SNAKE. 

BOITIAPO, in Zeo:logy, is a ſerpent of Braſil, called 
by the Portugueſe cobra de cipo. It is ſeven or eight 
feet long, as thick as a man's arm, round, and pointe 
toward the tail, like a ſhoemaker's awl. It is covere' 
with fine, and, as it were, triangular ſcales; and 5 8 
an olive colour, and yellowiſh. It lives upon frogs, XC 
and its bite is dangerous, like that of many other lei- 

ents. : 
ts fleſh might be as eſfectually uſed as that of the eg 
ſor puriſying the blood; and as an alexipharmic- 

BOLBONACH, in Botany. Sce HonEsTY. OF 

BOLE, in Medicine, is applied to ſeveral kinds of earths! 
enter ſome of the Galenical compoſitions 
Boles are native ſoſſile earths, uſually fomew 
ſo that when mixed up with water, they may 
into a paſte z but are not ſoluble either by wa 
ſuch are argill, or white clay, axung'a ferre, 
lung, cimalia, fullei's earth, dle white and 


odity, k 
ake the "ro 
their naked 


hat unctuous; 
be wrought 
ter or fire: 
or a 
Armenia, 

the 
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ian, Eretrian, Lemnian, and Malteſe earths, ruddle, 
Zileſian, Toccavian, Bohemian, French, and all 


the Ch 

amian, 
| — ſealed e 
kind, 2s chalk, 
The boles are fl 
burn to ſuch a 
diſtinguiſh 
clays. Mr. l 
colour, into the white, . e; 
low, the brown, and the green; and he again ſubdivides 
each ſort into 


line boles. | 
The chief medicinal uſes of holes are as aſtringents to ſtop 


ines. They are generally hurtful in fevers, eſpecially 

we, e e ly in the hæmorthoids, &c. 
Bol earths ſeem diviſible into two ſpecies, according as 
they are more or leſs tenacious z in which view loam and 
clay may repreſent them all. Exen theſe two ſeem only 
to differ in reſpect of the fineneſs or coarſeneſs of their 
component parts, which renders them more or leſs tena- 
cious, clinging, or adheſive. To make a, true judgment 
of the quality of this kind of earth, the following expe- 
riment may be uſeful. 7 
Common loam was mixed into a maſs with water, and 
then dried; to ſhew that compared with clay, it would 
eaſily break, crumble, and fall to powder; but beating 
ſome loam fine in a mortar, and mixing it well with wa- 
ter, it clung like clay; and when dried, adhered more 
tenacioufly than before. 
This ſhews that not only loam and clay, or all the bolar 
earths, are nearly the ſlime thing, when their compo- 
nent parts, or gravelly and rag. matters, are reduced 
to the ſame degree of fineneſs; but alſo ſupplies us with 
a plain and ſimple rule for the improvement of the art 
of pottery, and the imitation of China ware ; and per: 
haps certain curious bales may afford very delicate mat- 
ters ſor pottery wares z and that of variety of colours not 
leſs curious than the white: nor is it altogether clear, 
why that colour alone ſhould be made the chief baſis of 
this art. The rule is, to grind or heat the earths em- 
loyed, to an extreme degree of ſineneſs; and accord- 
ingly porcelane has been imitated in Europe by tobacco- 
pipe clay, and other earths, exceedingly fine ground, mixed 
into a paſte with water, and properly baked and burnt. 
Marles, or boles, a'ſo afford a fit matter for the making 
of crucibles, retorts, &c. They likewiſe ſerve to pro- 
cure the diſcontinuation an& diviſion of certain ſalts, and 
other materials, that would otherwiſe riſe, and boil over 
in the operation. "Theſe are therefore employed in the 
diſtillation of NITRF, TURPENTINE, WAX, &c. 
They contribute likewiſe more materially, more inti- 
mately, and effentially as to quantity, in the fixation of 
certain bodies in chemiſtry ; as of oils, for example, of 
common ſulphur, and even of mercury : foc which, lee 
Becher's firſt Supplement to his Phyſica Subterranea. 
There are chiefly two ſorts of bole uſed in medicine the 
Armenian, and the common, 

LE Armoniac, or the Armenian Bol E, is a ſoft, friable, 
fatty earth, uſually of a pale red colour; though there 
are two other kinds, a yellow and a white. They are all 
eahly pulverized, and adhere to the tongue. 
This, popularly, though corruptly, called in Engliſh, bole 
Armoniac, is called, by the naturaliſts, Armenia terra, or 
Armenian clay, : 
' The true hiſtory of this ſubſtance is this : there are three 
kinds of it; the white, the Fn and the red, which 


ochre, and marle. 


Da Coſta diſtributes them according to their 


have been all in repute in different ages of medicine, but 
of which the laſt only is now — of. The firſt or 
white BOLE Armenic was in uſe very early in the world, 
though under a different name, the aricients calling it 
the White Eretrian EARTH. This was uſed in the times 
of Dioſcorides. The ſecond or yellow was introduced by 
Galen, and given in the great plague at Rome in his 
ume. The third or red kind is the BoLE Armenic of Avi- 
denna, which we alſo pretend at this time to uſe; but 
rery little of it is to be found genuine among us. | 
he White BOLE 4rmenic, called white Eretrian EARTH by 
iolcorides, to diſtinguiſhit from the grey earth of the ſame, 
ay? which was recommended as a noble aſtringent 
A ludorific, and highly valued on account of its pecu- 
es quality, is a fine, ſoft, and pure earth, mode- 
br & wth and of a cloſe, compact texture, of a clear, 
| ey 7 colour, adhering _— to the tongue, in- 
yt 4 e taſte, and welting, like utter, in the mouth. 
co 2 to a ſtony hardneſs without changing colour, 
n I * efterveſcence with acid menſtrua. This 
"pas $ all foſſile ſubſtances, to approach the neareſt to 
8 2% 8 Pure earth, This bole was in high eſteem a- 
he R reek and Roman painters: it is now dug in 
* * part of Armenia; but is found in no great 
a cre bein only one fratum inn . of it, and that 
ty thick. It is now chiefly ſupplied from Norway, 
places nearer of acceſs, | 
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the aſh- coloured, the red, the yel- | 


ſuch as are not acted upon by acids and the | 


arths. But there are others of a drier and leaner | 


ightly duQtile but not viſcid, nor do they | 
21 ſubſtance as the clays, which are the 
ing characteriſtics between the boles and the 
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This is eſteemed a ſudorific, and by ſome aſtringent, but 
without foundation; for, as it appears from Neumann's 
experiments, that it differs from the two other kinds, in 
containing no irony matters, it muſt' want alſo their 
aſtringeney; and from the ſame experiments it appeats, 
that it can be no more abſorbent than the other bole: ; 
and juſt as little pretence have any of them all to the an- 
tipeſtilential and alexipharmic. qualities, for which they 
have been celebrated. See an account of their exami-' 
nation, both by acids and. diſtillation, in Neumant's 

Works, p. 22, & ſeq. 2 

Some have a method of recovering the luſtre of pearls, 

eſpecially the Scotch ones, by warming them a little 

over the fire, and rubbing them with powdered white 

BOLE, Neumann. * 7 

The yellow BOLE of Armenia, or the gor Armenic of Ga- 

len, is a very fine and beautiful earth, of a cloſe, com- 

= texture, naturally of a ſmooth ſurface, and very 

ard, It is heavier than any other of the yellow earths; 
and is very ſoft to the touch. It is readily diffuſible in 
water, and remains long ſuſpended in it, adheres firmly 

to the tongue, melts lowly in the mouth, and is of a 

very manifeſtly aſtringent taſte; It ferments very briſkly 

with acid men/trua, and does not become red 2 

There have been many diſputes about the place whence 

this excellent drug was brought: Attius will have it to be 

from the mountain Bagonoſa in Armenia; Cardan, only 
from the ifland of Samos; and others, from other places: 
but it is found to this day in Armenia, to the north-eaſt 
of Erzeron, in vaſt abundance; It ſeems the moſt va- 
luable of all the medicinal earths: Experience proves it 
to be a very noble aſtringent. Many authors extol it 
highly as a ſudorific and alexipharmic; and Galen re- 
ports of it, that it often ſuddenly cured: the plague, and 
that thoſe whom it did not cure, were relieved by no 
other medicines. It would be extremely worth while to 
encourage the uſe of this drug, as it may be had in any 
quantities; for much of it is carried to Germany every 
year, and ſometimes a little of it is brought to us; and 
when this is the caſe, our druggiſts, not being uſed to a ye/- 
low BOLE Armenic, ſell it under the name of BoLE of Blois. 

The red BOLE of Armenia, or BoLE Armenic of Avicenna, 

and of moſt authors ſince his time, is the hardeſt of all 

the earths of this kind. Tt is very pure and fine, and in 
colour is of a ſtrong, but fomewhat yellowith red, much 

approaching to that of ſaffron in the cake. It is of a 

furface the leaſt ſmooth and glofſy of all the bt. Tt 

{tains the fingers in handling, and 1s not readily diffuſible 

in water. It adheres firmly to the tongue, melts rea- 

ay in the mouth, and is of a very maniſeſtly aſtringent 
taſte; It does not ferment with acids, and becomes harder 
and of a brighter colour in burning. Theſe are the ſeveral 
characters, by which the Armenian BoLEs may be diſtin- 
guiſhed from all other earths of the ſame colours. This 
laſt ſpecies is what we now pretend to uſe. It is found 
in vaſt plenty in the north-eaſt parts of Artnenia, and 
is ſometimes uſed in Germany, but ſcarce ever ſeen in 
England. What is called bole Armenic in our ſhops be- 
ing no other than a bad compoſition of no better ma- 
terials than common tobacco-pipe clay, and an ochre 
known among painters by the name of Spaniſh brown. 

BoLE, Armenian, is uſed in diarrh̃eas, dyſenteries, ca- 

tarrhs, &c. Some alſo give it an alexipharmie virtue, 
eſſicacious in peſtilential diſeaſes; but its uſe, in this iu- 
tention, is at beſt dubious. See above. 
Ihe Germans, for the Armenian ol E, uſe that of Tockay, 
in Upper Hungary, which Crato holds preferable toit. The 
French uſe a like clay, found in divers provinces of that 
kingdom; and the Englith, Fullers-EAR TH. 

Bork, common. This is a ponderous brittle earth, of a co- 
lour between yellow and red, of an aſtringent taſte, and 
is found in many parts of France. It has the fame vir- 
tues with the former, and is to be met with in the thops. 
As both theſe boles are frequently mixed with fand and 
grit, the apothecaries prepare them in the following 
manner. They diſſolve them in water; and aſter the 
ſand is ſubſided, they pour the turbid ſolution .into an- 
other veſſel, where it remains till the water is clear; be- 
ing poured off, the ſediment is dried in little cakes, and 
kept for uſe, | s . 
They may be preſcribed to be taken inwardly, either 
alone, or mixed with the ſealed earths, 

BoLE of the Levant is a medicinal earth brought from the 
Levant ; nearly of the faine nature, and having the ſame 
uſes with the bole Ar meniacg. 

Bol E is alſo uſed for the body or trunk of a tree; and 
hence boling trees are thoſe whoſe heads and branches 
are cut off, | | 

Bol. x, Bolus Bleſen/is. See BLESENSIS. : 

Bo lk, Bobemic, Bolus Bobemica, is a medicinal earth dug in 
many parts of the kingdom whoſe name it bears. It is a 
pure and fine bole, of a denſe and compact texture, of a 
yellowiſh pale red colour, with ſome yellowiſh veins, 
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heavy, of a ſmooth ſhining ſurface; it eaſily breaks be- 
tween the fingers, does not readily melt in the mouth, 
leaves no grit when melted, and is of an aſtringent taſte. 

It does not efferveſce with acids, and in the fire acquires 

a a little hardneſs without change of colour. In the Ger- 
man practice it is uſed for hæmorrhages, &c. and eſteem- 
ed to poſſeſs an alexipharmie virtue. 

BoLEt, bolus Etruſca, the ſame with ETRUSCA TERRA. 

Bol E, Bolus Goltbergenſis, the ſame with terra GOLTBER- 
GENS1S. 

Bol E, Bolus Lemnia, the ſame with LEMNIAN earth. 

BoLE, Belus Livonica, the ſame with the LivoxiCA terra. 

BoLE, Bolus Lufitanica. See LUSITANICA. 

Bol E, Bolus Noceriana, the ſame with NoCERIANA terra. 

Bol E, Bolus Veneta. See VENETA bolus. See alſo TERRA 
and the references under that article. 

BoLE of Virginia, Bolus Virginiana. See VIRGIN IANA. 

BOLENLEZ, or Bot x, in Natural Hiftory, a name given 
by ancient writers to a ſort of ſtones of a roundith figure, 
and marked with ſeveral ridges and lines. 'They are 
ſuppoſed to be the ſame with thoſe called BRoNTIZ and 
oOMBRIZ, both being imagined to fall from the clouds in 
time of thunder- ſtorms; but they are really no other 

than a common ſpecies of ECHINIT AX. 

BOLETO Licnen, a name given by M. Juſſieu to a plant, 
which partakes of the nature of the moreille and of the 

| diverwort, and which he has accurately deſcribed in the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 1728. 
The whole plant has the ſmell of the common muſh- 
room, and, when young, -has a viſcous liquid contained 
under the foldings of its head, which finally, when the 

plant is arrived at maturity, dries into the form of an 
extremely ſubtle yellow powder, which is the ſeed. 

BOLETUS, in Botany, a word uſed by Linnzus to expreſs 
a genus of FUNGUSEs, belonging to the claſs of crypto- 
gamia, uſually comprehended by authors under the name 
of AGARICs, though very difterent from them. The 
AGARICS and boleti are both horizontal muſhrooms ; 

that is, they have no pedicle, but grow to trees, &c. by 
their ſide; but the firſt are lamellated underneath, in the 
manner of the common muſhrooms; the bolt: are all 

porous underneath. 

The ſpecics of boletus, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are ſeven. 

The boletus is a kind of wood-muſhroom, almoſt round, 
of a white colour, ſpotted with yellow and brown marks ; 
by ſome naturaliſts called FuNGUs nemarum. 

The boletus is the moſt exquiſite of all the FunGus-kind. 
The Roman epicures were particularly fond of it. Nero 
uſed to call it the food of the gods. The emperor Clau- 
dius is ſaid to have bcen poiſoned with a medicated bo- 
letus, given him by his wife. 

BOLINTHOS, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by Ari- 
ſtotle, and ſome of the other ancient Greeks, to the me- 
nops of Ælian, that is, the BONASUS. 

BOLLANDISTS, in Literary Hiftory, a denomination given 
to certain Jeſuits of Antwerp, who have been a confi- 
derable time employed in colleCting the lives and acts of 
the ſaints. — Thus called from F. Bollandus, one of the 
firſt and chief of the aſſociation. 

BOLLARDS, large poſts ſet in the ground on each fide a 
dock. On docking or undocking ſhips, large blocks are 
laſhed to them; and through theſe blocks are reeved the 
tranſporting hawſers to be — to the capſtans. 

BOLLITO, in the Glaſs Works, a name by which the Ita- 

lians call a ſea-green colour of 'artificial cryſtal. 
To prepare this colour you muſt have in the furnace a 
pot filled with forty pounds of good cryſtal, firſt care- 
fully ſkimmed, boiled, and purified, without any man- 
ganeſe; you muſt then have twelve ounces of the pow- 
der of ſmall leaves of copper thrice calcined, half an 
ounce of zaffer in powder ; mix them together, and put 
them at four times into the pot, that they may the bet- 
ter mix with the glaſs; ſtirring them well at each time 
of putting in the powder, leit they ſhould ſwell too 
much, and run over. 

BOLLOS, in the mines of Peru, a denomination given to 
the ingots or bars of ſilver procured there from the ore 
by the operation of the fire, and the uſe of agua fortis. 

BOLOGN A-bottles, Sec UNANNEALED bottles, 

BOLOGNIAN lane. See Box ONLIAN. 

BOLSTER, among Surgeons, a ſoft yielding ſubſtance, ei- 
cher laid under the head, or a 3 limb. 

Bors TER is allo uſed for a ſtuffing, intended to fill out or 
raiſe a flat, ſinking, or hollow part. 

In which ſenſe, bo//ers are contrived for crooked, bunched, 
and otherwiſe diſtorted backs, ſhoulders, &c. 

BoLsTERs of 4 ſaddle, in the Manege, thoſe parts which 

are raiſed on the bows, both before and behind, to reſt 


the rider's thighs, and keep him in a poſture of with- | 


ſtanding the diſorders which the horſe may occalion. 
Common ſaddles have no &sl/ters behind, or even before. 
Borsrks, in Sea Language, ſmall cuſhions or bags, filled 


BOLT, in Building, an iron faſtenin 
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with tarred canvas, and laid between the collars of | 
ſtays, and the edge of ſome piece of wood on wn 
they lic; they are deſigned to preſerve the ſta is | 
being chafed by the motion of the maſts, as 5 Fob 
b 


rocks at ſea. 


2 for a door, moved 


with the hand, and catching in a ſtaple or notch made 


y- 2 it. 
olts are chiefly of three kinds; plate, ro a 
Tray | 7 Plate, round, and ſoring. 
Bol r of a toc is the piece of iron, which enter; 
ple, faſtens the door; being the part which $ _ 
ackwards and forwards by turning the key. 4 
Of theſe there are two ſorts 3 one | owe of itſelf 
putting to the door, and is called a ſpring-bolt 
which only moves when the key opens or 
called a * N 

Bor is alſo uſed for a large iron pin, having a ro 
at one end, and at the her a hole — * 
to put a pin or faſtening, ſerving to make faſt the bar cf 
a door, window-ſhutter, or the like. 

This is more particularly called a r2und Bol r, or 
dow-BOLT. 

BoLTs, in Gunnery, are of ſeveral ſorts; thoſe which go 
betwixt the cheeks of a carriage to ſtrengthen the tra,,. 
ſoms, are called trarſom-BOLTS. "the large iron 6 fu 6; 
knobs on the cheeks of a carriage, which keep the hand- 
_”_ from ſliding when it is poiſing up the breech of 
the piece. The two ſhort llt, that being put one in 
each end of an Engliſh mortar-carriage, ſerve to trave:1; 
her, are called t averſe-boits, The bolts that go through 
the cheeks of a mortar, and, by the help of quoins, 
keep her fixed at the elevation given her, are called 
bracket-bolts, And the four belts that faſten the bracket 
or cheeks of a mortar to the bed, are called Salt. 

BoLTs, in Carpentry, denote pieces of wood cleft with 
wedges, in order to be ſplit into laths. 

BoLTs, or iron pins, in a ſhip, are of ſeveral ſorts, fte 
quently diſtinguiſhed i al to the places where they 


by on! 
z the alben 
ſhuts it, i; 


Wine 


are uſed ; as, <hain-b:lts, bolts for carricges, &c. ring-bolts, 
ſerving for the bringing to of the planks, &c. drive-bolts, 
uſed to drive out others; ſet-belts, employed for forcing 
the planks and other works, and bringing them cloſe to 
one another; rag-bolts, on each ſide full of jags or barbs, 
to keep them from flying out of their holes; clench-balts, 
thoſe which are clenched or faſtened at the ends where 
they come through; {7re-leck-balts, made like locks with 
an eye at each end, whereinto a fore-lock of iron is 
driven to prevent ſtarting out; fend, or fender-boits, made 
with long and thick heads, ſtruck into the outermoſt 
bends or wales of a ſhip, to ſave her ſides from bruites 
and hurts 

BoLT is alſo uſed for a meaſure or certain quantity of eau- 
vas, amounting to twenty-eight ells. | 

Bol r of ſilk or {tuff denotes a long narrow piece, of in- 
deſinite meaſute. 

Bol r, peaſe, in Eſſex, denotes the pcaſc-ſtraw, when the 
grain is thraſhed out of it. 

BoLT, thunder. See IHS DES. 

BoLT-rope, in Sca Language, is that to which the edges ot 
ſkirts of the ſails are ſcwed, to ſtrengthen and prevent 
them from rending. 

BOLTED fur, that which has paſſed. through tie 
BOLTER. 

BOLIEL, in Building, any prominence or jutting cut, 3 

of a piece of timber, end of a beam, or the like, ad. 
vancing beyond the naked of the wall. 

BOLITIERS, or BourTeRs, a kind of fieves for meal, hav- 
ing the bottoms made of woollen, hair, or even wie: 
The word ſeems derived from the German lente, Ae 
whence allo beutelen, to belt. 
The bakers uſe belters, which are worked by the 1 
millers have a large ſort, wrought by the motion of the 
mill. N 

BOLT-HEAD, the ſame as MATRAss ; a veſſel uſel! 
the chemiſts. | 

BOLTING, or BovLTinc, the act of ſeparating the flour 
from the bran, by means of a ſteve or BOLTER- * 

BoLTixG-clo:h, or Bor TER-cloth, ſometimes alſo ca a” 
bulting-cloth, denotes a linen or hair-cloth for fiſting e 
meal or flour. : 

BoLTING-mill, a verſatile engine for ſifting with ma 
and expedition. The cloth round this is cam 
BOLTER., 3 roul- 

Bor Trix, or BouLTING, among Sport/men, ſignifies 
ing or diſlodging a coney from its reſting place. 8 
They ſay to bolt a coney, flart a hare, rowe a bucks C in 

BorLTixG, a method of pleading, or arguing, 1 ” * 
the inns of courts; inferior to mooting. The 8 2 
gued 2 by three ſtudents, then by two barrinne!®s 
entor fitting judge. 
Ahe Le. from the Saxon %, 1 hnmſe bau 
done privately within doors, for inſtruction. BOLLC 


h more eaſe 
d the 
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or a captain who has the command of an 
janizaties. 

Wane Medicine, an extemporaneous form of remedy, 
of a ſoft conſiſtence, ſomewhat more ſo than that of an 
electary, and of the quantity of one doſe, or morſel, to 
he ſwallowed down contrived principally for the ſake 
of ſuch as have an averſion to potable medicines ; as alſo 
for the better conveyance of certain preparations of 
mercury, antimony, &c. which, by their weight, would 
nk to the bottom of the glaſs, were they given in 
draughts. . N 
There are boluſes of various kinds, made with eleCtarics, 
confections, conſerves, pulps, powders, falts, oils, eſ- 
ſences, extracts, ſyrups, & c. ſome of which ingredients 
muſt always have ſolidity or drineſs enough to give a 
conſiſtence to thoſe that are liquid. 
Boluſes are chiefly denominated from their intentions, as 
emetic boluſes, purgative boluſes, aſtringent, anodyne, anti- 
febrile, alexipharmic, &c. boluſes. 
The choice of the proper ingredients for a bolus is re- 
gulated by the following conſiderations: a due coheſion, 
ſoftneſs, and equable mixture, are eſſentially neceſſary to 
a bolus ; for this reaſon, dry ſubſtances mult be put to li- 
quid ones, and liquid ones to dry, to produce the proper 
conſiſtence; but the thicker electaries, conſerves, and 


2 company) 


LUC haft, in the Turkiſh Affairs, denotes the chief of | 


robs, are themſelves naturally in form of a bolus. 
Acrid ſubſtances, and ſuch as are offenſive either to the 
ſmell or taſte, or are of a very viſcid nature, are much 
more properly exhibited in form of Cee than of pow- | 
ders; fince their offenſive qualities are by this means 
concealed. Ihe draſtic purges, and mercurial prepara- 
tions, are therefore very properly given in boluſes. 
Balſams, and other ſuch liquid ſubſtances, are beſt mixed 
into a bolus with ſugar, becauſe it not only is the means 
of their going down eaſily, but it aſſiſts their diſſolution 
in the ſtomach. The alkaline, fixed and volatile falts, | 
and all other ſubſtances which ſoon become liquid, are | 
very improperly made ingredients in Hes which are to | 
ſtand any time; ſince they ſpoil the form of the medi- 
cine, and looſe their own virtues z and for the ſame rea- 
fon, ſuch ſubſtances as will ferment when brought toge- | 
ther, are very improper ſor buſes, unleſs they are to be 
ſwallowed as ſoon as made up. 'To this it may be added, 
that the number of ingredients in a bus thould never 
exceed three, or at the moſt four. 
The number of b:/uſes made up at once ought only to be 
one, or at the utmoſt two; but the apothecaries have 
got an almoſt univerſal cuſtom at preſent of ſending in 
our at a time; by which means, the laſt which are taken, 
are uſually too hard to be ſwallowed, and often have loſt 
all their virtues, 
It is the common cuſtom to wrap up oye in leaf-gold, 
or in a wafer; but ſome chooſe neither of theſe, but will 
diſſolve them in ſome liquor before they are taken. The 
ſignature on each bolus is to expreſs its nature and deſign, 
the liquor to be taken with or after it, and the regimen 
to be uſed; and it is highly neceflary to give a conve- 
nient liquor after ſome of them, if we ſuſpe&t they are 
made of ingredients which will not eaſily diſſolve in the 
ſtomach : and this caution is to be regarded principally 
in thoſe of the terebinthinous and other balfamic kinds. 
Baluſes are a form of medicines almoſt univerſally uſeful. 
All we have to conſider in regard to the taking them is 
whether the patient is in a condition to ſwallow a ſolid 
morſel, or not; and from hence it is eaſily inferred, that 
they are not to be given in quinſies, or in ulcers of the 
fauces; apoplexies, epilepſies, and ſyncopes, alſo render 
tem very 1mproper. 
OM, in Zoology, the name of an American ſerpent, re- 
markable for its noiſe, which is like the ſound of the 
word uſed as its name. It grows to a vaſt ſize, and is 
derfectly harmleſs, never hurting any one. | 
 DOMARIN, in Zoology, a name uſed by ſome for the 4ip- 
Popotamus, or river-horſe. 
OMB, in the Military Art, a hollow iron ball, or ſhell, 
ed with gun-powder, and furniſhed with a vent for a 
fuſee, or wooden tube filled with combuſtible matter; 


to be thrown out from a mortar. 


ie word bomb comes from the Latin bombus, crepitus, or 
lus ani: by reaſon of the noiſe it makes. 
The method of preparing a bomb is as follows : a hollow 
won globe AB (Tab. Gunnery, fig. 4. & 5.), is caſt pretty 
thick, having a round aperture A, by which it may be 
filled and lighted z and circular anſæ C. D, of hammered 
ron fixed in the mould when they are caſt, for the com- 
modious putting it into the mortar. In France the han- 
es are caſt iron. 
A been uſual to make the lower part of the bomb the 
— that it may fall on that ſide and never on the 
"ce, and that it may alſo better reſiſt the impreſſion of the 
* by which it is diſcharged from the mortar; but 
Muller thinks that neither of theſe conſiderations is 


| 
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of any great importance, and recommends rather to make 
them everywhere equally thick, becauſe they would thus 
burſt into a greater number of pieces. Artillery, p. 151. 
in his Syſtem, &c. Vol. v. . 

To prove whether it be ſtaunch, after heating it red-hot 
on the coals, it is expoſed to the air, ſo that it may cool 
gently : for ſince fire dilates iron, if there be any hidden 
chinks or perforations, they will thus be opened and en- 
larged; and the rather, becauſe of the ſpring of the in- 
cluded air continually acting from within. This done, 
the cavity of the globe is filled with hot water, and the 
aperture well ſtopped, and the outer ſurface waſhed with 
cold water and ſoap ſo that if there be the ſmalleſt leak, 
the air, rarified by the heat, will now perſpire, and form 
bubbles on the ſurface. 

If no deſect be thus found on the globe, its cavity is 
ſilled with whole gunpowder z the molt proper quantity 
of powder is probably two-thirds of the weight which 
would fill the cavity. A little ſpace or liberty is left, 
that when a fuſce or wooden tube az, of the figure of a 
truncated cone, is driven through the aperture, and faſ- 
tened with a cement made of quick-lime, aſhes, brick- 
duſt, and ſtzel-filings, worked together in a glutinous 
water; or of four parts of pitch, two of colophony, one 
of turpentine, and one of wax; the powder may not be 
bruiſed. This tube is filled with a combuſtible matter, 
made of two ounces of nitre, one of ſulphur, and three 
of gunpowder-duſt, well rammed. 

1 his fuſce, ſet on fire, burns lowly till it reach the gun- 
powder, which goes off at once, burſting the ſhell to 
pieces with incredible violence: whence the uſe of bombs 
in beſieging towns. 

Special care, however, muſt be taken, that the Fus EE be 
ſo proportioned, as that the gunpowder do not take fire 
before the ſhell arrives at the deſtined place; to prevent 
which, the fuſee is frequently wound round with a wet 
clammy thread. 

The fuſees are driven into the ſhell fo as that only about 
an inch and a half comes out beyond the fuſec-hole; and 
then the ſhell is ſaid to be fixed. They are charged long 
beſore there is occaſion to uſe them; and in order to ſe- 
cure the compoſition with which they are filled, the two 
ends are covered with a compoſition of tallow, mixed ei- 
ther with pitch or bees-wax. When the fuſee is to be 
put into the ſhell, the little end 1s opened or cut off; but 
the great end is never opened till the MORTAR is to be fired. 
Bymbs being made of different magnitudes, it may be 
proper to exhibit ſome of their dimenſions; as in the 
ſollowing table. 


Diam. of | Thickneſs 


Diam. of {Quant. of Weight | 
Bomb. ! of Metal . 


Apert. Gunpow. | of Bomb. 


17, In. 10% In. 2,1 320 481b. 4901d. 
Its 801 5188 „16 15 130 
o. 10 zi 4,10 4 40 


Others make the thickneſs of the bomb 4, or 3, or 2, of 
the whole diameter; and the diameter of the aperture 
3 or of the ſame. 

Mr. Muller gives the following proportions, from the 13 
inch bombs now commonly uſed, and obſerves that they 
may be eaſily adjuſted to any other calibre by making the 
diameter of the thell to 30, as any part expreſſed in inches, 
to the ſame part expreſſed in parts of the diameter divided 
into 30 equal parts. | 


Diameter of the bore _ — 30 
Diameter of the ſhell — — 29.5 
Diameter of the hollow ſphere — 21 
Thickneſs of the metal at the ſuſee-hole 3.5 
Thickneſs at the oppoſite part — 5 
Diameter of the fuſee-hole — — 4 
Weight of the ſhell unloaded, — * 
11.7 
Weight of powder contained in the ſhell 1 
236.5 


N. B. The letter d denotes the cube of the diameter of 
the bore. 

Bombs only differ from ANA DOs, in that the latter are 
much leſs ; and, inſtead of mortars, are thrown out of 
the hand. 

Bombs may be uſed without mortar pieces, as was done 
by the Venetians at Candia, when the Turks had poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of the ditch, rolling down bombs upon 
them along a plank ſet ſloping towards their works, 
with ledges on the ſides to keep the bomb right forwards. 


They are ſometimes alſo buried under ground to blow | 


up. See CAlSSON, 

M. Blondel, who has wrote on the art of throwing bombs, 
obſerves, that the firſt b-mbs were thoſe thrown into the 
city of Watchtendonch in Guelderland, in 1588. though 
others pretend they were 1 uſe a century before, viz. at 
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the ſiege of Naples by Charles VIII. in 1495. But they] 


came not into common uſe before the year 1634, and 


then only in the Dutch and Spaniſh armies. One| 
Malthus, an Engliſh engineer, is (aid to have firſt car-| 
Hane, where they were put in uſe at] 


ried them into 
the ſiege of Collioaſe, in 1642. 

The art of throwing bombs makes a branch of Gunnery, 
founded on the theory of prRoJECTILEs, and the laws 
and quantities of GUNPOWDER, 

Meſſ. Blondel, Guiſnee, de Reſſons, de la Hire, and 
others, have written expreſiy on the art of throwing bombs. 

Boms battery, See BATTERY. 

Bon-, is a kind of cheſt filled uſually with bombs, ſome- 
times only with gunpowder, placed under-ground, to tear 
and blow it up in the air, with thoſe who ſtand on it. 
Bomb-cheſts were formerly much uſed to drive enemies 
from a poſt they had ſeized, or were about to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of: they were ſet on fire by means of a ſauctſſee 

faſtened at one end, but they are now much diſuſed, 

Bou, water. See WaTER-homb. 

Boms-veſels, which are ſmall ſhips formed forthrowing bombs 
into a fortreſs, are ſaid to be the invention of M. Reyneau, 
and to have been firſt uſed at the bombardment of Al- 

iers. Till then, it had been judged impracticable to 
mbard a place from the ſea. ge ETCH, 

BOMBARD, Bous AR DA, a _ of artillery anciently in 
uſe, exceedingly ſhort and thick, and with a very large 
mouth, by ſome alſo called It, by the Dutch donderbu/s. 
Some derive the word, by corruption, from Lombard, as 
ſuppoſing this piece firſt uſed in Lombardy. ant FR 
after Voſſius, derives it from b:mbus, and ard ; 
nage, from the German bembarden, the plural of bomber, 
balila. But we doubt whether the Germans knew any 
ſuch word. It is no unuſual thing with Menage, and 
many other etymologiſts, to give derivations from words 
of their own . 

There were ſome of theſe pieces ſaid to have carried balls 


of zoo pounds weight: Froiflart mentions one of fifty] 


foot long. To load them, they made ufe of cranes, &c. 
The bombard is ſuppoſed to have been in uſe before the 
invention of cannons. 

Bombards can hardly be ſuppoſed to have been of metal, 
nor charged with >; aha They were rather a ſort 
of haliſſæ ſor throwing ſtones, and were played with ropes. 

BOMBARDIER, an engineer, or perſon, whoſe buſineſs 
is to take care of the firing and throwing bombs out of 
mortars.— He firſt drives the fuſce, then Axes the ſhell, 
points, loads, and fires. 

BoMBARDIER, in Zoology, a name given to a ſpecies of the 
inſect called BUPREST1S; the wings of which are in- 
cloſed in a kind of cafe to cover and wrap them up. It 
keeps itſelf concealed among the ſtones. and ſeems to 
make little uſe of its wings; it moves by a fort of jump, 
and when touched makes a noiſe reſembling the diſ- 
charge of a muſquet in miniature, during which, a blue 


' fmoke may be ſecn to proceed from its anus. It may be 


made at any time to play off its little artillery, by ſcratch- 
ing its back with a needle. Rolander, who firſt made 
theſe obſervations upon it, ſays it can give twenty diſ- 
charges ſucceſſively. A bladder | as near the anus, is 
the arſenal whence it derives its ſtore, and this proviſion 
and furniture affords its chief defence againit an enemy ; 
although the ſmoke emitted ſeems to be altogether inof- 
fenſive, excepting it be by caufing a fright, or conceal- 
ing its courſe. 

BOMBARDING, the art or act of attacking a city or for- 
treſs, by throwing bombs into it, in order to ruin or ſet 
on fire the houſes and magazines, and do other miſchiefs. 
Bombarding is not reckoned the moſt honourable method 
of making war, as it rather tends to do miſchief to the 
inhabitants than to the works. 

BOMBASINE, in Commerce, a kind of ſilk- ſtuff manufactured 
at Milan, and thence ſent into France and other countries. 
The French alſo uſe the word bombaſine for ſtuff made of 
cotton, more properly called dimity. 

BOMBAST, in Rhetoric, denotes a $TYLE too high and 
pompous ſor the ſubject and occaſion; or a certain man- 
ner of clocution and action, which is grand when fup- 
ported by dignity in the ſentiment, and force in the ex- 
22 but never fails to appear ridiculous, where the 

entiment is mean, and the expreſſion flat. 


BOMBAX, in Botany, a genus of the polyandria moniogynia | 


claſs of plants; the ſilk cotton-tree. The characters 
are, that the flower is quinquefid and ſpreading ; that it 
hath many ſtamina which are the length of the ctal ; 
that a round germen is ſituated in the centre; and that 
the empalement afterward becomes a large, oblong, tur- 
binated capſule, having ſive cclls which are lignous, con- 
taining many roundiſh ſecds, wrapped in a ſoft down. 


There are three ſpecies, which grow naturally in both 
| | 


the Indies. 
Theſe plants require a large ſtove, where they 1 


they flower in the countries where they grow naty 

there is little hope of their producing —4 in 5 ” 

The ſeed is the only part uſed in medicine, which ; 

a balſamic nature, uſed in coughs, ſhortheſs: of * of 

and ſoreneſs” of the lungs, cauſing expectoration 

freeing them from tough phlegm. It is alſo. ue. * 

K Fonts _ * — ſtop 1 of all ſorts. ; 

| „ in Zoology, a ies of the ran; ; 

to the order of . AN . 8 

BOMBUS, in Maſit, an artificial motion with the hand 
imitating, in cadence and harmony, the buzzing of bee.” 

The word is originally Greek, and ſignifies the buz .. 

noiſe of bees, gnats, and the like. * 

In this ſenſe, Bembus made one of the ſpecies. of applauſe 

uſed by the ancient auditories. 

Bous, in Medicine, denotes a murmuring noiſe, as of 
wind breaking out of a narrow into a larger cavity, fre. 

_ heard in the thick inteſtines. 

e bombus heard in the ears, in acute diſeaſes, is laid 
Wk, _ r_ as 2 ſign of death. 

1 „in Ancient Mriters, properly denoted 
ſpecies of ſilk, brought from Aſſyria 1 * and of Cor 
In which ſenſe, it ſtood diſtinguiſhed from $#81cvy 
another ſort of filk brought from the Indies, : 
BomBnyYCINUM velamenturm. See VELAMENTUM. 
BOMBYLIUS, in Natural Hiflory, the name of the com. 

mon humble-ntr, of which we have a great variety of 
ſpecies, many of them very beautiful. 

Mr. Ray, in his Hiſtory of Inſects, mentions no leſs than 
nineteen ſpecies, all wholly different from one another. 
In the Linnzan ſyſtem, it is a genus of the order of dipterg. 

BOMBYLOPH AG ES, humble-bee eater, in Natural Hiſtory, 
the name of a fly of the T1PvuLaA, or father-long-legs 
kind, which is larger and ſtronger than the common 
kinds; and loving honey, without knowing how to ex- 
tract it from the flowers, it ſeizes on the humble-bees, and 
deſtroys them, in order to get at the bag of honey which 
they contain. It is of a blackiſh colour in the body; its 
head is of a bright red, and the eyes very large and pro- 
minent. It is chiefly found in mountainous places, 

BOMBYLUS rereds, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a 
ſpecies of humble-bee, which eats its way into wood, and 
there makes its neſt. 

BOMBYX, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome au- 
thors to a ſpecies of winged inſect, armed with a ſting 
in the manner of the bees and waſps. It is of the ſhape 
of a waſp, but all over black in colour; it ſtings ve 
ſeverely, always leaving the ſting in the wound. l 
builds its neſt of clay, which it works up to a very hard 

conſiſtence, and finally faftens to a ſtone. 

Bounxx is alſo a name given to the $1LK-worm. 

BOMBYX, in the Ancient Muſic, a kind of inſtrument, which, 
in Ariſtotle's time, was made of a reed, calamus; and, 

by reaſon of its length, was difficult to play on. 

The word ſeems alfo to have been uſed for a contrivance 
of horn, for ſhutting and opening the holes of wind in- 
ſtruments. 

BOMBYX, in the Ancient Naturaliſii, ſignifies indifferent) 
either ſilk or cotton. 

BOMONICA, in Antiquity, an appellation given, at Sparta, 
to the children, who, in the ſacrifices of Diana, itrove 
who ſhould receive the greateſt number of ſtripes with 
rods, which they ſometimes continued to do the whole 
day, and even, as Plutarch relates, to death itſelf. 
The word is formed from goneg, altar, and yxn, Difiry: 
importing as much as victor ad aras, or congueror at the altari. 

BON, or Ban, in Botany, a name given by ſome author? 
to the tree, the kernel of whoſe fruit is the coffee. The 
fruit is, by the ſame authors, called bung. 

Box is alſo the name of a yearly feaſt celebrated by the Ju- 
oneſe 18 honour of the dead. ; 
BONA fides, or Bona fide, is uſed in ſpeaking of things 
done with an honeft intention, in oppoſition to thole 
done with a deſign of fraud and deceit, ſaid to be mala fide 
In this ſenſe, we ſay, a grant, a conveyance, bona fide. 
In many caſes, in the civil law, the bend fide of an action 
excuſes the want of ſome of the cuſtomary forms. 
Contracts bone fidei, among Civilians, ſtand contradi- 
ſtinguiſned from thoſe firicti juris; the former bein 
gained by plain honeſty and conſcience, which ſomc- 
times inelude ſeveral thingsnotexpreſly mentioned; where- 
as the latter are reſtrained to the expreſs terms of the deer. 
A buyer bone fidei, is he who really belicved the thing 
to belong to the ſeller at the time when he purchaſed i 
A poſſeſſor bme fidei, is he who is in poſſeſſion of a thing of 

longing to another, but whieh he truly believes is 115 o 

To be entitled to the benefits of next acceflion, it 15 
quiſite the perſons have poſſeſſed the thing 92s fa, & , 
really thought themſelves the proprietors. f 
PRESCRIPTION cannot ariſe from acts done maid — 
ſince what was unjuſt in its origin, can never be 3 
juſt by time and continuance. . 

BON) fidri, Aalions, thoſe wherein, for farther 150 : 


room to grow; but as they are ſeyeral years old before | 
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judge might take cognizance of things not mentioned 
ween the parties. ; ; 
: by ment, that wherein the parties are obliged 
BoxA fie, Tu 2 , . . . 
each other what is due bona fide, 1. e. juſtly and 
0 440 and the judge has a power of eſtimating what 
* de to the actor or plaintiff; a E given him 
the formula of the pretor, viz. Ex fide bona, vel quan- 
ws melius. 
— — a phraſe anciently uſed in ſpeaking of di. 
* es, which were brought amicably about for ſome juſt 
. with the conſent of both parties, and without 
e. crime on the part of either, as in caſe of old age, 
diſeaſe, barrenneſs, monachiſm, captivity, or the like. 
Bona defunt?i - * Sec COoLLIGENDUM. 
a. See MOBILIA. 
— 1 in Law. Where a nerſon dying has goods, 
or good debts, in another dioceſe, but within the ſame 
vince, beſides his goods in the dioceſe where he dies, 
amounting to the value of five pounds, at leaſt ; he is 
faid to have bona notabilia + in which cole, the probate of 
his will, &c. belongs not to the bilnop of the dioceſe 
where he dies, whole juriſdiction cannot extend beyond 
the bounds of his own dioceſe, but to the archbiſhop of 
the province. 3 ; 
if a perſon happens to die in another dioceſe, 
—4 2 wherein he lions, on a journey ; what he hath 
about him above the value of five pounds, &c. {hall not 
a notabilig. 
Sk a JURY or ASSISE of countrymen, or good 
neighbours. 
eritura, periſhable goods. By ſtat. 13 Ed. I. cap. 
—_— A ſhip — has been caſt away ſhail be 
kept ſor a year and a day, and reſtored to the rightiul 
owner; but if the goods be ſuch as will not endure 10 
long, they are bona peritura, which the ſherif is allowed 
to ſell, and to account in money for the value. 
Box A va mia, goods z ſuch as ro Val fill, ſhipwrecks, trea- 
ſure-trove, walfs, and awry in which no one can claim 
a property. 'ſheſe goods by the law of nature, and by | 
the imperial law, belonged to the firit occupant or finder; | 
but in the modern conſtitutions of European govern- | 
ments, the we 82 to the ſupreme power by the 
tive laws of the ſtate. 
po arre/tandis, ne diſſipentur. See ARRESTANDIS, 
Bonis, non amovendis, a writ directed to the ſheriff; of 
London, &c. where a writ of error is brought, to charge 
them that the perſon againſt whom judgment is obtaincd | 
be not ſuffered to remove his goods, till the error is tried | 
and determined. | 
ow is, Terris, & catallis rehabendis pat purgationem. See | 
ERKIS, 
Arrejto facto ſuper Bowis mercatorum. See ARRESTO, 
BonoRUM 8 See ATTACHIAMENTA. 
Summum Bod uu. See Suuuun. 
BON ASIA, in Ornitholsgy, a ſpecies of the TETR AO. 
BONASUS, in . — of a ſpecies of wild-ox, 
of the ſize of the tame kind common with us, but of a 
thicker body, and having on its neck a mane like that of 
a horſe, and horns very ſhort and crooked, ſo as to be of 
no uſe to him in fighting. 
When he is urged, he 1s able to throw out his dung a 
great way, * is then of a hot and cortoſive nature, 
though not ſo at other times; and this is the method of 
defending himſelf: a thing hardly credible, as Mr. Ray 
juſtly xs Spe if we had not inſtances of other animals, 
_— poſſeſs the like faculty. 8 
See COUNTER-B0ND, and OBLiGAT1ON. 
Bonp-tenantt, are the ſame in reſpect to the nature of 
1 with copy-holder: _ cuſtomary-tenants. 
ackſtone's Comm. vol. ii. p. 148. 
ND, in MasOnkxy and Brick-layiag, is when bricks or 
ones are, as it were, knit and interwoven; and when 
they ſay, make good bond, they mean that the joints are 
not made over, or upon other joints; but reach at leaſt 
fix inches, both within the wall and on the ſurface, as 
the art of building requires. 
ADAC properly denotes a ſtate of ſervitude or 
avery. 
Gonpaëx, bondagium, in Engliſh Law Mriters, the ſame 
With VILLENAGE, 
enants in bondage paid heriots, and did fealty; they 
3 =_ 5 oe. trees in their own garden, without li- 
nce of the lord. 
widow of a tenant in bondage held her huſband's 
Dar) th forelck ae — um per anteriores crimes 
* relock, Or gondagium anteri 
-apitir, was when a freeman renounced his liberty, and 
came flave to ſome great man; which was done by 
me ceremony of cutting off a lock of hair on the fore- 
d, and delivering it to his lord; denoting, that he 
Las to be maintained by him for the future. 


BON 


| maths from his maſter, might be drawn again to his 

ervitude by the noſe ; whence the origin of the popular 
menace, to pull a man by the ne ſe. 

BONDMAN, bondur, in the Engliſh Law, is uſed for n 
VILLAIN, or tenant in VILLEXNAGE. 
The Romans had two kinds of bendmen; one called ſer vi, 
who were thoſe either bought for money, taken in war, 
left by ſucceſſion, or purchaſed by ſome other Iawſul 
acquiſition z or elle born of their bondwomen, and called 
vernæ. Both are called in our law willains in groſs, as 
being immediately bound to the perſon and his heirs. 
We may add a third kind of henden mentioned by Juf- 
tinian, called adſcriptitii glebæ, or ggricenſiti; who were 
not bound to the perſon, but to the ground or place, 
and followed him who had the land. Theſe, in our 
law, are called villains regardants, as belonging to the 
manor or place. 
In the Engliſh as well as Scottiſh laws, thoſe called by 
the Romans vernæ, are ſometimes alſo denominated 
nativi, as being born on the land. 


F ho word is formed from the Saxon bond, ſignifying a 

cer. 

BONDUC, in B-tany, the name given by Plumier to a 
genus of plants, afterwards charaQteriſed by Linnzus 
under the name of GviLanpiNA. 

BONDUCH, in the M-terin Midi, a name by which 
many authors have called the Molucca, Marſao, or 
Bezoar nuts, 

BONE, in Anatomy, a white, hard, brittle, inſenſible part 
of che BoDY, framed for the defence of the ſoft parts, 
and the ſupport of the whole ſabric. See Bopy, 
PART, &c. 

Bones are divided according to the parts wherein they are 
found, into the benes of the head, the feet, the therar, 
&. From their oſſices, figures, &c. many hare like- 
wiſe proper names, as the es /acrum, jugale, lacrymals, 
coccendry, —— & c. Spongeous bones, offa ſponoeeſa, 
are thoſe full of large pores, formed like honey-combs. 

Bones have their veſſels and circulating fluids, and, in 
ſhort, the ſame general texture which other parts have; 
ſolidity, and the ſtronger coheſion of parts, are the only 
evident diſtinguiſhing characters of the compolition of 

bes, Monro. Med. Eff. Ed. vol. v. art. 24. 
There is at leaſt one artery for each bore, ſeveral having 
more, {or the conveyance and ſecretion of the medullary 
matter. After the ingreſs of the artery into the bone, it 
divides into a number of branches, which are diſtributed 
gungua verſum on the internal membrane. The blood, 
which remains after the ſecretion of the marrow, is re- 
turned by proper veins, ſome of which paſs out of the 
bone either at the ſame hole whereby the artery entered 
it, or very near it, 

In a bone we conſider divers things; the body, which is 

the middle or greater part, called by Galen diaphyſis; the 

heads, which are the great protuberances at the ends; 
the neck, the part immediately under the head; ſuperci- 
lia, the extremities of the fides of a cavity at the end of 

a bone; ridges, the prominent, ſalient parts in the length 

of the body of the bone. 

Some cavities are formed for articulation, called cetyles 

and gt, which contain a mucilaginous humour, ſepa— 

rated from the glands of that name; others, not ſubſer- 
vient to articulation, receive different names, according 
to their figures; ſome being called foramina, or holes; 

2 or trenches; others, ſulci, or ſurrows, 

&c. Heiſter. Comp. Anat. § 45, &c. 

Bones, with regard to their form and ſtructure, may be 

divided into flat or broad, which have thin ſolid ſides, 

and a thick intermediate ſpongy part; and round, 
which are more hollow, having the ſolid part thicker 
and ſtronger. 

Bones may be divided with regard to their conſiſtence, 

1. Into rocky, % petraſa, which are hardeſt of all; as 

the temple-bores, thoſe of the ear, the thigh-bone, tibia, 

&c. 2. Soft bones, eſſa mollia; as the athmerdes, vertebræ, 

carpus, tarſus, and the epiphyſes. 3. Solid bones, «a fe- 

lida, thoſe without any cavities; as the omoplata, ijchicn, 
the teeth, &c. | 

The bones, in reſpect of their internal ſtructure, may be 

divided into thoſe which have a conſiderable cavity within, 

filled with marrow, as the bones of the arms and legs; 
and thoſe which have no ſuch cavity, or marrow, as 

the bones of the ſkull and ribs, &c. 

Little bones are denominated ossicLkEs. 

The bones are all covered with a peculiar membrane, 

called the perioſteum; and are moſt of them hollow, and 

filled with an oily ſubſtance called marrow. 

Dr. Havers, deſcribing the texture of the bones, obſerves, 

that they conſiſt of lamellæ, or plates lying one upon an- 

other; and thoſe, again, of fibres running' lengthwiſe, 
ſome to the extremities of the bores, others not ſo far; 
but none of them terminating there in diſtinct ends, as 


Such a bondman, if he reclaimed his liberty, or were fu- 
Vor. I. Ne 44. 
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they ſeem to do; but, in lieu of that, continued tranſ- 


verſely, and as it were arched: the fibres of one fide 
meeting and uniting with thoſe of the other; and this 
at each extrentity. So that the fibres are a continuation 
of each other; though not in the ſame uniform order, 
but in very long ellipſes; not all of a length, however, 
but in each plate ſhorter and ſhorter than in another. 
Theſe lamellæ, or plates, are differently diſpoſed in dif- 
ferent bones; v. gr. in thoſe that have a large wn 
they are contiguous on each fide, and very cloſely 
united; in thoſe again, whoſe cavities are ſmall, or 
which are altogether ſpongeous within, many of the in- 
ternal lamiræ are placed at a diſtance from each other, 
having betwixt them little bony cells; and even in bones 
that have a larger cavity, ſome of theſe leſſer cells are 
uſually found at each extremity. In ſuch bones as have 
their plates contiguous, there are pores through and be- 
tween the plates, beſides thoſe made for the paſlage of 
the blood-veſſels : the firſt penetrate the lamine tranſ- 
verſely, and look from the cavity to the external ſurface 
of the bene; the ſecond run longitudinally between the 
plates: the firſt are found in every one of the /aming z 
though the nearer the cavity, the greater the number of 
pores; but they do not lie directly over one another, fo 
as to ſorm any continued paſſage from the cavity to the 
ſurſace : the ſecond are ſeldom found but by good 
glaſſes ; a medullary oil is diffuſed, by theſe, throughout 
the plates; and to thoſe, the firſt kind ſeems only ſub- 
ordinate, ſerving to bring the oil into them. 

On viewing the bones with the afliſtance of good glaſſes, 
their fager 

ſmall veſſels, and ſome few of a larger ſize; which laſt, 
when they come to the ſurface of the e, appear in- 
veſted with either a membrane or a bony ſubſtance, per- 
fectly tranſparent. The inſide of the be, is a ſpongy or 
cellular ſubſtance, conſiſting of long particles, cloſely 
united; and theſe are compoſed of numberleſs ſmall 
veſſels, cloſely united, and ſome running lengthways, 
others taking their courſe toward the fide of the bony fi- 
bres; which, notwithſtanding their great number of 
apertures, are extremely hard, and lie fome parallel, and 


others perpendicular to the length of the bone. Mr. 


Lewenhoeck diſcovered once, in a ſmall bit of a ſhin- 
bone, four or five veſſels, with apertures large enough for 
a filk to paſs through, each whereof ſeemed furniſhed 
with a valve, diſpoſed in ſuch a manner as to let out 
what was contained in the veſſel, but ſuffer nothing to 
return into it ä 

The way to examine the bones, is to ſhave off, with a 
very ſharp pen- knife, extremely thin pieces, lengthwiſe, 
cro{lwiſe, and obliquely, and theſe from the outſide, in- 
fide, and middle of the ne, and apply theſe, ſome dry, 
others moiſtened with water, to the focus of the double 
microſcope z and thus the veſſels will be ſeen in all di- 
rections: but the beſt way of ſceing the bony ſtructure, 
is by putting the bones in a very clear fire till they are red 
hot, and then taking them out carefully, you will find 


the bony cells, though tender, perfect and entire; and, 


being now quite empty, they may be viewed with caſe 
and pleaſure. Baker's Microſc. p. 143. 

'The marrow in the cavity of the bones 1s inveſted with a 
membrane, wherein are included little bags, or lobules ; 
and in theſe bags are veficulz, or glandulous bladders, 
ſerving both for the ſecretion of the medullary oil from 
the blood, and for the reception and conſervation of the 
ſame. They ſeem to have paſſages into each other, as 
have alſo the bags; whereby the oil has a freer courſe to 
the joints and ſubſtance of the hone. The uſe of the 
marrow is to oil the ſubſtance of the bone, and to prevent 
its being too dry and brittle ; it alſo lubricates the articu- 
lation of the bones, and hinders their ends from being 
worn, or overheated with motion; and it moiſtens the 


- ligaments by which they are tied to each other: in 


which it is aſſiſted by the mucilaginous glands, found in 
all the articulations of the bones. 

The bones are generally bigger at their extremities than 
in the middle; that the articulations might be firm, and 
the bones not ſo eaſily diſlocated : but to render the mid- 
dle of the bone ſtrong withal, ſo as to ſuſtain its allotted 
22 and reſiſt accidents, the fibres are there more 
cloſely compacted together, and ſupport one another ; 
to which it may be added, that the ne, being hollow, 
is not ſo eafily broken, as if it had been ſolid, and 
ſmaller; for of two bones of equal length, and of equal 
numbers of fibres, the ſtrength of the one to the ſtrength 
of the other, will be as their diameters. | 


The bones are joined and connected together various 


ways, according to the various purpoſes they are to 
ſerve : ſome being intended for motion, others for reſt, 
and the ſupport of the incumbent parts only.—That 
jointure intended for motion, is called DIARTHRos1s, 
or articulation ſeparated ; that for reſt, VN ARTHROSIS, 


icial part is found to conſiſt of a great many 


KK 
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the /lernum. 


or articulation conjoĩned; and each of th 
divided into ſeveral others. 
Beſides the articulation of the bones, 
N or war > Ye called by the an 
e number of the hones is various in vari 

ordinarily it is about 2423; ſome ſay r 
others, 318: but the later writers fix 
61 of which are in the head, 67 in the trunk 

arms and hands, and 60 in the legs and ſeer : 
ations are in the number of the ſcamoidea, 


See ARTICUL aTtoy 
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300 z others, 307; 

it at 249 or 2583 
62 in the 
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the teeth, ang 


The bones of the human ſkeleton, enumerated' by Wins 


low, are 54 in the head, without reckonin 
and bones of the ear; 54 in the trunk, ta 


12 6s aida, 
ung the coecyy 


for one bone, and the fernum for two; 124 in the er 


Os Frontis 

-- Occapilis 
Offa Parietalia 
— T. mp:rum 
 Officula Auditus 
Os Ethmeiles 
— Sphene'des 
Va Male 

— axiilaria 
— Unguis 

— Najt 

— Palati 
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Maxilla Inferior 1 
Dentes Inciſivi 8 

- Canin 4 
—— Alolares 20 
Os Hyoides * I 


rremities, leaving out all the /eſamoidal bones ; 

whole number is 232, to which adding the Brine 
the car, and the five principal pieces of the , 
we thall have in all 246, the /-/ameidal bones being (611 
omitted. Winſlow's Anat. vol. i. p. 4. : 
The names of the ſeveral e are given in the followin 
table; their figures and places are repreſented in 74 
Anat. P. (Offedl.) and particular deſcriptions of each 
are given under their proper heads. 


Di 


(0s Caoccygrs 
Scapula 
Clavicula 

%% 

Ster num 

u Innominata 
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Ihe Humerus 
Ulna 

Radius 

Offa Carp 

—- Metacarpi 


Vert-bre Cervicis The Os Femoris 


Lumborum 5 Tibia 


Offs Sacri 6 Fibulg 


es Heidi, 


12 | Patellg 


—- Metatarſi 10 
—- Dizitorum 28 


to 
In all 245 
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Beſide the ONaSe. 
2 | ſamoidea, which are 
2\laid to be found to 


16 the number of 48. 
8 Of the bones, the 


* To which may be added the two 9a convoluta, or lower 
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— Digitorum e is the ox gicr- 
| —/LARE; the biggeſt, 
6. | 60] the FEMUR, 


ſhells of the noſe. See Concyz Narium. 
The blood veſſels of the b»nes Dr. Havers divides into 
nutritious and medullary ; the one furniſhing matter ſer 
the nutrition, the other for the lubrication of the boner. 
The chief of the nutritious enter the ends of the bow, 
viz. the arteries at one end, and the veins at the other. 
The medullary commonly enter the ſides of the bone, 
and that obliquely z but both by the ſame foramen. 
The medullary oil is diſpenſed from the cavity where it 
is depoſited, throughout the whole ſubſtance of the bone; 
paſſing firſt through the tranſverſe pores of the firſt inter- 
nal laminæ into the longitudinal ones; where it proceeds 
till it finds other tranſverſe pores, when it alters its 
courſe again, and exudes farther: thus it paſſes alter- 
nately through and between the plates, till it is diffuſed 
throughout. This is the method of its conveyance in 
bones, whoſe plates are contiguous: where the plates are 
at a diſtance, as in bone; that have no great cavity, the 
{mall caverns above mentioned contain medullary giands; 
whence the plates have the benefit of the marrow with- 
out the former method of conveyance. 

Thus are all the banes ſtocked with pores, &c. excepting 
the TEETH ; which have this further diſtinction, that 
they have nerves inſerted into them: whereas, in 4 
the other bones, the nerves go no farther than the pe 
ofteum. 

Beſides the large cavities in the inſide; moſt bones have 
ſuperficial cavities, or /inuſes, which may be diſtinguiſh- 
ed into ſulci, or furrows, the longer fort ; aud fete, 
pits, the ſhorter ones. | 
On the outlide are alſo obſerved prominences, v betend 
there are two kinds; the one a continued part of the 
bones, jutting apparently above its plain ſurface, for the 
more commodious inſertion of the muſcles, &c. calle 
apophyſis, or proceſſus ; the other an additional %, gon“ 
ing to another by mere contiguity, being generally more 
ſoft and porous than the other, and called an epiphyſivy Or 
appendage. If the protuberance be round, it is called the 
caput, under which is the cervix; if flat, condylus ; | 
ſharp, corona. | 
The natural colour of the freſh bones of an adult vu; 
body is whitiſh, with a ſmall mixture of-pale red. This 
red colour is more conſiderable in children, but decre3 4 
by degrees as they grow up, and is loſt in old age. 
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to the blood -veſſels of the bones, which are 
4 leſs ſurrounded by the bony juices in infancy 


is owing 
larger, an 


. the ſubſtance of the bones. Winſlow. 


The general uſe of the bones is to ſupport and ſtrengthen 
the body, like beams and pillars in a building; to defend 
ſome of the more eſſential parts, as the brain, &c. to 
ve ſhape to the body, and to aſſiſt in motion. 
Fi demonſtrable, that of whatever figure bones are, and 
in whatever manner their fibres are diſpoſed, their 
ſtrength muſt always be in a ratio compounded of their 
uantity of bony matter, and of the diſtance of their cen- 
ter of gravity from the center of motion. 
Hence, on a double account, the part of a hne, former- 
fractured, muſt be ſtronger than any other part of that 
me bone, becauſe the diameter is enlarged, and the 
uantity of matter is increaſed. 
The human 6-nes have been ſometimes known to grow 
foft and flexible, ſo as to bend any way with leſs dithcul- 
than the muſcular parts of a healthy perſon's leg. 
bil. Tranſ. Ne 470. fect. 2. 
Bartholin gives an inſtance of an aneus, or boneleſs 
child, ſhewn at Briſtol, whoſe arms and legs were flex- 
ible like a glove 
_ hd ſometimes been found incruſted with ſtone, 
which has given riſe to accounts of ſkeletons petrihed. 
Phil. Tranſ. N' 477. p. 55, &c- ? 2 
Bones are 5 in concentrated acids of vitriol, 
nitre, and ſca- falt, and may be ſoftened by theſe or ace- 
tous acids diluted. Gradual heat renders them opake, 
white, and friable , but if they are firſt urged with a 
ſtrong fire, ſuch as is ſufficient to melt iron or copper, 
they 22 hard, ſemi-tranſparent, and fonoroas. 
By dittillation in a retort, the bones reſolve into phlegm, 
ſpirit, volatile ſalt, fetid oil, and caput mr tuwun, which, 
calcined in an open fire, leaves a white earth, without 
any fixed ſalt. This laſt appears to be the proper conſti- 
tuent part of the bones, ſince after the other principles 
are ſeparated, the earth ſtil retains the former ihape of 
the bene, though it be ſo brittle, that, on the leaſt touch, 
it moulders into duit. When mo!itoned with a little 
water or oil, it Tecovers fame degiee of tenacity again; 
but cannot ſbe reſtored to its former ſiimneſs. | 
The origin and /or mation of bones is generally traced from 
cartilages, which all bones ate ſuppoſed once to have 
been; or, according to others, membranous tendons. 
Some deduce theſe further from gellies, and others 
from mere fluids; which ſucceſſively arriving at greater 
and greater conſiſtency, become firſt gelatinous, then 
tendinous, then cartilaginous, and laſtly bony. Phil. 
Tranſ. No 54. Ne 71. and Ne 81. | 
Hence the different ſtates of the bones in diſſerent ages, 
ſexes, and the like; which, in children, are found loft, 
moiſt, and cartilaginous; in aged people, hard, dry, 
and inflexible z the very cartilages in theſe frequently 
becoming bony. 
Bones have been regenerated. See Phil. Tranſ. vol. lix. 
Ne 6. an. 1769. p. 41, &c. 
Dr. Niſbet, in his Human Ofteology, undertakes to de- 
monſtrate, that the notion of all, or any bones, being 
originally cartilaginous, is without foundation in nature. 
Some conſider the membrane wherewith the bones are 
lined, as a kind of perigteum internum, if the expreſſion 
may be allowed; which, according to Havers, takes its 
origin from the muſcular coat of the medullary artery. 
this as it will, it is contiguous with the whole inter- 
nal ſurface of the bones, and enters the tranſverſe pores, 
as the external periaſleum does the ſinuoſities of the vones ; 
tnough it does not adhere fo cloſe thereto as the external 
does. Monro, Oſteology, p. 19, &c. &c. 
e bones are uſually capped at che ends with CARTI- 
LAGES, and to them are alſo annexed LIGAMENTS. 
e doctrine of the benen makes a particular branch of 
natomy, under the denomination of o0$TEOLOGY, or 
OSTEOGRAPHY. | 
© formation or geneſis of the bones is called 08$IFICA- 
Tov, or 08TEOGONY., 
A ſyitem of the ſeveral bones of a body, dried, whitened, 
and joined together in their uatural order by art, is called 
TSKELETON, 
48 without bones, are ſaid to be angſtei; ſuch are 
125 pecies of reptiles, inſects, &c. 
na, g or peter natu al, have been found in the 
OY, the duplicatures of the dura mater, between the 
1 own cerebeilum, in the matrices of women, does, 
tad. ows, omenturm of ſows, &c. Hiſt. Acad. Sc. an. 
Las WE Plott's Hiſt. Staff. ch. vii. 9 56. 63. and 74- 
1 £4. aſes and injuries of the — Thoſe to which the bones 
cet, no — are fractures, luxations, hſlures, caries, can- 
© To ub rickets, tophi, exoſtoſes, or exereſcences, 
s pret ich may be added other leſs uſual diſorders, 
«natural hardneſſes, almoſt to a degree of petre- 


n age; ſo that the colour of the blood appears | 
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faction, and ſtiffneſſes to the condition of wax unions 
or coalitions of all the bones of the body into one. k 
ing of the bores in ſcorbuti n 
orbutic caſes, worms in the cavities 
of the bones, &c. Mr. Petit gives an inſtance of the 
carnification of the bones; wherein, by a change contrary 
to that of their firſt formation, they were reconverted 
from bones to fleſh, or cartilages. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 251 
Ne 379. Mem. Acad. Scien. an. I 720. 
The operations practiſed in diſeaſes of the bones, are ex- 
ciſion, amputation, perforation, trepanation, ſetting or 
replacing, exfoliation, ſhaving, filing. Kc. N 
Bones, wounds f. — As blunt inſtruments uſually make 
fractures of the bones, ſo ſharp ones, ſuch as ſwords, 
ſpears, &c. do, properly ſpeaking, ſometimes wound 
them ; and theſe wounds cannot be ſuffered, without a 
great variety of ſymptoms, which are often very danger- 
ous, according to the ſize and depth of the wound, and 
the nature of the wounded part. Such ſlight wounds as 
do not penetrate deep into the bone, are often attended 
with no great danger, eſpecially if proper care be taken 
in the drelling of them, and the injured bone be as much 
as pothble kept covered with its integuments, from the 
injuries of the external air. All fat and oily medicines 
mult be wholly rejected in wounds of this kind, as great 
enemies to the 5 But when wounds of this kind be- 
netrate deep, and wholly divide the 4 and its adjacent 
parts, or violently affect any of the organs neceſſary to 
life, in che head, neck, back-b-»,, or breaſt, with a 
puncture or diriſion of the longer veins, arteries, nerves, 
and tendons of che upper and lower limbs, the danger is 
always great, the cure dithcult, and denth too often the 
conſequence. Petit has adviſed, that, in wounds of the 
bones, if the ſolution be inflicted lengthwiſe, the lips of 
the wound are to be cloſed and united by the uniting 
bandage 3 but if the wounds are very oblique, or wholly 
trauſverſe, then they are to be joined together by ſuture, 
and the eighteen-headed bandage ; but this is certainly a 
wrong method in many cales of this kind. Indeed, in 
the Frſt kind of thete wounds, and when they are very 
flight, as when che ſkull is not wholly, nor indeed very 
deeply penetrated, and that without contuſion, nor the 
brain much hurt, this method may do very well; but 
when the contrary of theſe mild ſymptoms are the caſe, 
a very different method cf cure is to be att: 1pted ; the 
wound is to be kept open with lint, and not healed up 
till thoroughly cleanſed; for, by a too ſpeedy cloſure of 
ſuch wounds, the very wor{t iymptoms, and even death 
very often, are brought on. 
So alſo, in flight, oblique, or tranſverſe wounds of the 
bones, the ſuture, or the eighteen-headed bandage, may 
be uſed with ſafety and ſucceſs; but theſe are ſeldom 
neceſſary; and in oblique wounds of the head, forchead, 
and cr anium, if not violent ones, the parts may be much 
eaſier cloſed and retained by a common bandage and 
laſter, than by ſutures with the needle, or the eighteen- 
headed bandage ; but when the divided part hangs down, 
the ſuture may indeed be neceſſary. 
If the 4% es of the fingers are thus wounded, or wholly 
divided by a ſword, they may be happily cured without 
the ſuture, by the following method. Firſt, accurately 
replace the divided bene, then ſecure it in its place, by 
winding round a flip of plaſter, and, over this, apply- 
ing a compreſs dipped in ſpirit of wine, and laying over 
all little flips of paſt-board, by way of ſplints; then 
binding up the whole with a proper narrow bandage, 
and hanging the arm in a fling from the neck. Once, in 
about three days, the dreſſing is to be removed, and the 
wound treated with a vulnerary eſſence; and in a month 
the cure will be perfected. 
If either of the bones of the cabitus be divided, it uſually 
is the ua, as that is moſt expoſed to the ſword in ſight- 
ing. This caſe requires neither the ſuture nor cighteen- 
headed bandage ; but the wound being cleanſed, is to 
be treated with ſome vulncrary eſſence or balſam, and 
with lint dipped in the ſame effence ; after which are to 
be laid on, in order, the plaſter, compreſs, and paſt- 
board ſplints, wetted with Girit of winc, which are to 
be bound round the thick part of the cubitus near the 
wound, with a long bandage, that, as they dry, they 
may accommodate themſelves the better to the figure of 
the part; and, laſtly, the arm is to be ſuſpended in a 
fling hung round the neck : after this, the wound is to 
be dreſſed every day, or every other day, in proportion 
to the diſcharge,. and a cure without the help of the ſu- 
ture will be eaſily effeCted z the ſuture, in ſuch caſes, 
being not only unnecefſary but pernicious. Hut if both 
bones are divided, then indeed the eighteen-headed ban- 
dage may be neceſſary, and uſed with advantage, but, 
even in this caſe, the ſuture is much better let alone : 
for it is always to be avoided, except when perfectly ne- 
ceſſary, from the dangers of inflammation, convulſions, 
and other bad ſymptoms that too naturally attend it, 
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IC the thigh-bone, however, ſhould be cut with a ſword, | 
in that caſe the bloody ſuture will be of ſervice, and is 

even neceſſary to cloſe and retain thoſe very ſtrong mut- 

cles: the wound is, in this caſe, to be carefully treated, 

and the limb laid up in a caſe of ſtraw, as in other frac- 

tures. So alſo, if the bone of the humerus, or arm, ſhould 

be penetrated with a ſword, that wound alſo ſhould, for 

the ſame reaſon, be treated by the ſuture 3 but then it 

is not to be dreſſed with the eighteen-headed bandage, 

but with the common long and narrow bandage uſed in 

other fractures of the arm; the limb is afterwards to be 

ſupported by a ſhort napkin, faſtened about the neck, by 

which means the muſcles will be brought to a more 
ready union, and the cure ſooner perfected. _ 

If it ſhould happen that both bone; of the cubitus or leg 

ſhould be divided by a ſword, ſo as to leave the limb 
hanging only by the fleſh, ſkin, and blood-veſſels, which 

is a caſe that very rarely happens, without wholly ampu- 


tating the limb, then alſo the ſuture, with the eighteen- [Bos, colouring and flaining of. — The bones of living ant. 


headed bandage, are the neceffary applications; the ſu- 
ture, however, can be of no ſervice in a caſe of this kind, 
when the fleſh and blood-veſſels are divided, and the 
limb ſo far cut off, as to hang only by a ſkin, eſpecially 
when the part is ſo conſiderable as the leg or arm; for, 
in theſe caſes, the limb muſt be taken off, and the ſtump 
drefled as in other amputations. 
When the lower- jaw is ſo cut by a ſword, that the piece 
ſeparates, and cannot be otherwiſe retained, then alſo 
the ſuture may be uſed, adding a proper compreſs, plaſ- 
ters, and the ſuitable bandage. If the clavicle, or acro- 
mion ſcapule, ſhould in like manner be wounded by a 
ſword, the treatment and bandage are to be of the ſame 
kind, gently unbending, cleanſing, and dreſſing the part 
either every day, or every other day, as the diſcharge 
ſhall require, vl the cure is perfected. Heiſter. 
No medicines ſo effeQtually prevent the corruption of 
bone laid bare, and aſſiſt to cover them ſo ſoon with fleſh, 
as ointments, balſams, and dreſſing ſeldom, in order to 
have the alliſtance of the moſt effectual balſam of all, 
pus. With theſe we ſee the extremities of amputated 
bones covered over with fleſh, part of the ſkull, ita, and 
other ſolid bones, covered in a little time with granulated 
fleſh, after they had been laid quite bare by wounds 
made even with bruiſing inſtruments; and likewiſe 
after their carious ſurface had been cut off, and a com- 
_ cure made, without the leaſt exfoliation. Monro, 
ed. Eff. Edin. vol. v. art. 24 
Boxe-/c:ting, the art or act of replacing diſlocated Jenes, 
and the parts of fractured ones. 
The Spaniards call their bone-ſetters a/gebriffs. 
Bone-fetting, by ſome called curbeſichioc, ſynthetiſmus, in- 
cludes the four operations of extenſion, coaptation, de- 
ligation, and REDUCT10N or repoſition. 
FRACTURES and DISLOCATIONS of bones are fo fre- 
quent, that it ſeems ſurpriſing the ſetting them ſhould 
ſo long have been left to quacks and ignorant perſons. 
It is about 150 years ſince the methodical ſurgeons have 
applicd themſelves to this art; which they have carried 
to a degree of perfection beyond what it ever arrived 
at among the Greeks. 
A bone-ſetter ſhould poſſeſs a perfect knowledge of ana- 
tomy, and mechanics; the former, to inform him of 
the ſtate and ſituation of the fractured or diſlocated bones; 
the latter, to furniſh machines, whereby to reinſtate 
them. The famous bench of Hippocrates was once held 
the moſt perfect engine of this kind. See AMBE. 
M. Petit has contrived another, which not only ſeems 
more handy and portable, but more powerful, as well as 
leſs painful to the patient. By means of it, the operator 
is ſully maſter of the powers that pull it, and may pro- 
ortion them to the ſttength and weakneſs of the ſub- 
zect. and that of the muſcles or tendons which are to be 
replaced. Add, that às it is neceſſary, the power which 
retains the body be equal to that which pulls the diſlo- 
cated member: in this machine, the ſame rope which 
puts the limb, repels the body; and that the machines 
itherto contrived, have only ferved for luxations of the 
ſhoulder, and that of the hip, which are made upwards, 
and where the members are ſhortened; whereas this 
ſerves for FRACTURES as well as LUXATIONS, and not 
only wh-re the members are ſhortened, but where they 
E longer. Mem. Acad. Scienc. ann. 1716, p. 330, 
c. 
The replacing a diſlocated bone of a horſe, is a work of 
much difficulty, and requires great force: they uſually 
calt the beaſt on a ſoft place, put four ſtrong paſterns on 
his feet, aud draw him from the ground, that his whole 
weight may, in a manner, reſt on the disjointed member. 
Some tie a leathern thong about the paſtern, faſtening 
the other end'of it to a yielding ſhrub, and thus whip the 
creature to make him {train with all his force, till the 
bone Ny into its place, 


Bous, /oiling and whitening them, ate neceſſ;: 


Bones, in the funeral ſolemnities of the ancients, Diver 
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in making 5KELETONs: the method of doing ty 
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thus deſcribed by Simon Pauli. They muſt « 
boiled, and afterwards expoſed dav and es 8 
air for a conſiderable time. The beſt teaſon for | 
operation is in wet ſtormy weather, eſpecial * 
months of January, February, March, Ke. hy in the 
ing then impregnated with a nitrous ſalt, which 801 
butes much to give them a bright white r 
does not rain, they muſt be ſprinkled with a brug, 
in rain water; and even rubbing them gently wi + 

bruſh may be of uſe. 7 08 
In expoſing them, care muſt be taken to p! 

a e, by no means an oak one, which hp 0 
covered with a ſtratum of flate-ſtone, firſt well f — 
in water; next, fine ſen-ſand is to be ſprinkled ey 5 
inch or two ef. The uſe of the ſand is to imbibe 
what marrow or fat remains in the bones after boiling 


mals are capable of acquiring colour by the circulation of 
the blood and juices from their aliment many inſtan 
of this kind, in which they have been changed — r 
deep red by madder- root, are recorded both in the Phi 
loſophical Tranſactions, and in the Memoirs of he 
French Academy. Bones and horns may be likewiſe 
tificially ſtained with a variety of colours, by ſtee; "rg 
boiling them in decottions of the vegetable 9 
ſubſtances which are uſed ſor dying. They ny b 
ſtained alſo, without heat, by metallic ſolutions, and * 
this way may be ſpotted or rariegated at pleaſure. Thu: 
ſolution of filver in aqua fortrs gives a brown or » black, 
according to its quantity; ſolution of gold in oquo regie 
or in ſpirit of ſalt, a fine purple; ſolution of copper % 
the acctous acid, a fine green; and ſolutions of the 
ſame metal in volatile alcalics, a blue, which i; at firſt 
deep and beautiful, but changes on being expoicd to the 
air into a green or bluiſh-green. If the bene or horn is 
only touched with the two firſt ſolutions, and expoſed to 
the air, it does not fail to acquire the colour in a few 
hours: in the two latter, it requires to be ſteeped for 2 
day or longer, in order to its imbibing the colour. In 
theſe and other caſes, where immerkon is neceſſary, the 
bone may be variegated, by covering ſuch parts as ate in- 
tended to remain white, with wax, or any other matter, 
which the liquor will not penetrate and diflolve. Phil, 
Tranſ. abr. vol. ix. p. 104, &c. Neumann's Works, 
by Dr. Lewis, p. 519. Lewis's Com. Phil. Techn. p. 
97. 435. Sce DYinG and Ivory. 


uſages and ceremonies relating to the bones of the dead, 
have obtained in different ages; as gathering them from 
the funeral pile, waſhing, anointing, and depoſiting them 
in urns, and thence into tombs tranſlating them, which 
was not to be done without the authority of the pontiſt; 
not to ſay worſhipping of them, {till practiſed to the 
bones of the ſaints in the Romiſh church. Among the 
ancients, the bones of travellers and ſoldiers, dying in ſo- 
reign countries, were brought home to be buried, til, 
by an expreſs 8. C. made during the Italic war, it was 
forbid, and the ſoldiers bones ordered to be buried where 
they died: the reaſon was, leſt the melancholy fight 
ſhould diſcourage the people from venturing their lives. 
Antiquaries are divided as to the manner of Ciltinguill- 
ing the bones of the deceaſed, from thoſe of the bealt 
and flaves who were ſacrificed at his funeral, an 
thrown into the ſame fire: probably it was done by d 
poſing the body of the dead in the middle of the piles 
and the others towards the ſides. Potter's Arch:zol. ton. 
ii. lib. iv. cap. 6. i 
The Romans had a peculiar deity, under the denom is 
tion Offilago, to whom the care of the induration 3“ 
knitting of the human bones was committed; and u 
on that account, was the object of the adoration 0: 
breeding women. Pitiſc. Ant. tom. ii. p. 34! _. 
Bowes, in Commerce, are very uſeful articles, for making 
different kinds of toys; and alſo in ſeveral of the enemy 
cal arts; as for — caſt iron malleable, for abi 
ing the ſulphur of ſulphureous ores, for formung * 
and COPPELS, or veſſels for reſining gold and filver a 
lead ; for burnt bones compoſe a mals of a porous text , 
which abſorbs vitriſied lead and other metals, while | 
unvitreſcible gold and filver remain entire behind. — 
are uſed for the preparation of milky glaſſes and pore” 
lains, for the rectiſication of volatile ſalts, and of 741 
reumatic oils, and for making glue. The %% d 
ſerent animals are not equally fit for difſerent * 
the glue or gelatinous part of the bones of one _ * 
notably different both in quantity and coheſireneis 
that of another. Neumann's Works, p. 518. ror wal 
The bone of the cuttle-fiſh is uſed by gold{miths - 
ing moulds; thoſe of bullocks for painters blac here, 
in lieu of ivory, for toys and cutlers work; WiFi 
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hey be les white than ivory at firſt, they do not ſo ſoon 
„ yeloW- F 
. 24 given a method of turning bones to food. Phil. 
Tranſ Ne 187. p. 329- N 
The Turks are ſaid to have applied bones to building, and 
o have built a wall with the bones of the Chriſtians 
Lilled at the fiege of Philadelphia. 
A piece of this bone wall was ſent to Dr. Woodward, 
who found the tradition to be an error; the ſubſtance 
ot being bone, but a looſe, ſoft, porous earth, formed 
i an old aqueduct, now in the wall; or rather, an in- 
cruſtation of ſereral bodies, chiefly vegetable, cemented 
together by ſpariy and ſtony matters, found in the 
a Lars g, or petrified, are thoſe found in the earth, 
frequently at great depths, in all the „rata, even in the 
bodies of ſtones, and rocks. 5 
There are divers ſorts of foſſile bones ; ſome of a huge 
ze; uſually ſuppoſed to be the bones of giants, but more 
truly of elephants, or hippopotami; other ſmaller, as 
wwtebre, teeth, and the like. TINS 
It has been diſputed whether theſe be really animal ſub- 
ſtances, or mineral; that is, ſtones thus figured. Mo- 
dern naturaliſts generally allow them to be animal, not 
merely on account of their figure and reſemblance, but 
of their chemical principles, which are found to be 
wholly of the animal kind. It is ſuppoſed they were re- 
poſited in thoſe / ata at a time when all things were in 


a ſtate of ſolution, and that they incorporated and petri- | 


fied with the bodies where they happened to be lodged. 

Bowe is alſo applied abuſively in ſpeaking of other matters 
which bear ſome analogy either in reſpect of ſtructure or 
office, to the bones of animals. 
In this ſenſe, rocks are ſometimes called the bones of the 
earth. Divers ſpecies of figured ſtones, as the cephalites, 
cardites, & c. are denominated mineral bones, enofla, ofteo- 
colla, &c. Some naturaliſts conſider ſhells as a ſpecies 
of bones, The lobſter, according to Fontenelle, is an 
animal which carries its bones on its outſide, 

Bowes, Giants, See GIANTS bores. 

Bowes, Mammout. See MAMMOTH. 

Box-fire. See Bon-FikE, 

Bowe-lace. See LACE. 

Bows, hurle, Neper's, quitter, ring, whale. See the ſeveral 
articles. 

BONGO pala, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the tree which produces the nutmeg. 

BONIFACIA, in Botany, a name uſed by John Bauhine, 
and ſome others, to expreſs- the broad-leaved RUsCUs, 
or BU TCHER room, commonly called the Alexandrian 


bay. 

BONIT O, in Zoology, the name of a fiſh, of the tunny or 
TRACHURUS kind, and called by fome curvata pinima. 
It is a large ſea-fiſh, with a long, broad, and thick body: 
its eyes are large, as are alſo its gills, and the greater 
part of its body is ſree from ſcales. It is a fiſh of very 
great — It is an extremely common fiſh in ſome 

$3 our Eaſt India ſhips uſually fall in with immenſe 
ſhoals of them. | 

BONNA, in Natural Hiflory, a name given by Pliny, and 
ſome other of the ancient Latin writers, to the BoNAasUs. 

BONNET, in a general ſenſe. See Car, Har, Ke. 

Box ver, in Fortification, a kind of little ravelin, without 
a ditch, having a parapet three feet high; ancicntly 
placed before the points of the ſaliant angles of the 
glacisz, being paliſadoed round: of late alſo uſed before 
the angles of baſtions, and the points of ravelins, and 
fauſſebrayes. Sce Tab. Fortif. fig. 21. lit. m. 

e bonnet has two faces, from ten to fiftcen, or more 
rods long : the parapet is made of earth, from thirty to 
thirty-ſix feet thick, and from nine to twelve feet high: 
1 is environed with a double row of paliſadoes ten or 
twelve paces diſtant from each other; hath a parapet 
— feet high, and is like a little advanced corps du 
guar 

Bonner a pretre, or pri:/Ps cap, is an outwork, having 
a the head three ſaliant angles, and two inwards. 

t differs from the double TENAILLE only in this. that its 

5, inſtead of being parallel, grow narrower, or cloſer 
at the gorge, and open wider at the front; on which ac- 
count 1t 1s alſo denominated QUEUE D'ARONDE, or 
lwallow's tail. 

Wers, in Sea-language, ſmall fails, ſet on the courſes, 
M the mizen, main-fail, and fore-ſail of a ſhip, when 
2" are too narrow, or ſhallow to clothe the maſt 3 or 
m order to make more way in calm weather. 
ets are commonly one third of the depth of the ſails 
they belong to. 
at the bonnet is to the courſe, that is the drabler to the 

'3 being only in uſe when the courſe and bonnet are 

hallow to clothe the mait : there are alſo honnets in 


m of ſheaths, being ſmall ſails faſtened by the narrow 
or. I. Ne 44. | s 


end to each extremity of the yards, wider at bottom than 
at top, of good uſe when the ſea is ſmooth. 

The words are, /ace on the bonnet, that is, faſten it to the 
courle ; ſake rff the bonnet, that is, take it off the courſe. 

BoNNET pepper. See Capsicun. | oF 

BONNY, in Ainerglogy, a name given by our miners to a 
bed of ore found in many places in hills, not forming a 
vein, nor communicating with any other vein, nor ter- 
minating in ſtrings, as the true veins do: it is a bed of 
ore of five or fix fathoms deep, and two. or fomewhat 
leſs than that, in thickneſs, in the largeſt ſort z but there 
are ſmaller, to thoſe of a foot long. They have their 
trains of 81" AD-/tones from them, and often deceive the 
miners with the expectation of a rich lead vein, They 
differ from the qu ars only in being round beds of ore, 
whereas'thoſe are flat. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 69. p 2098. 

BONO et male, Writ de; a ſpecial writ of gaol-delivery was 
anciently iſſued for each particular priſoner under this 
title: but theſe being found inconvenient and oppreflive, 
a general commiſſion for all the priſoners has long been 
eſtabliſhed in their ſtead. 2 Inſt. 43. 

BONONIAN #/-ne, a ſmall, grey, ſoft, 'gloſſy, fibrous, 
ponderous, ſulphureous ſtone, about the bigneſs of a 
large walnut : when broken, having a kind of cryſtal, 
or ſparry talc within; found in the neighbourhood of 
Bologna, or Bononia in Italy; and, when duly pre- 

ared, making a ſpecies of PHoSFHOR US. 

This ſtone is an in divers parts of that country, parti- 
cularly in a river at the foot of Mont Peterno; where a 
chemiſt, one Vincenzo Caſciarolo, having gathered 
lome pieces, and carried them home, in hopes by the 
fire to draw ſilver out of them, inſtead of what he ex- 
peQted, found that admirable phznomenon they exhibit, 
which conſiſts in this, that having been expoſed to the 
light, they retain it, and ſhine for the ſpace of fix or 
eight hours in the dark. This diſcovery was made abaut 
the year 1630. 

M. Homberg is ſaid to be the perſon who firſt taught us 
the true manner of preparing and calcining the Bononian 
flone, having made a journey to Italy on purpoſe to learn 
it.— Though others allege, that the true art of preparing 
and calcining the ſtone is loſt; there having been but 
one, an eccleſiaſtic, who had the true ſecret, and who 
is ſince dead, without communicating it to any perſon. 
See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 21. 

This property of affording a phoſphorus by calcination, 
is common to the other gypſums, when pure from me- 
tallic or other heterogeneous mixtures; the artificial 
gypſums ſucceed equally with the natural, and it is 
found to belong to a variety of other ſubſtances. M. 
Marcgraaf obſerves, that all ſubſtances which have this 
property, contain a vitriolic acid, united to an alkaline or 
calcareous earth. . 

M. Elpigni obſerves, that one Zagonius had a method of 
making ſtatues and 13 of the Bononian ſlone, which 
would ſhine variouſly in the dark; but he adds, the per- 
ſon died without diſcovering his ſecret. See Phil. Tranſ. 
Ne 134. 

For he method of preparing this phoſphorus, and other 
obſervations upon it, ſe Laeis Bononien/ts, See allo 
the articles Licht, and PHospnHoRvUs. 

BONOSIANI, or Boxos1ac1, an ancient branch of apop- 

 THAN1, in the fourth century, denominated from their 
leader Bonoſus, a biſhop of Macedonia. 

BONPOURNIEEL, a denomination given to a coarſe 
kind of BREAD uſed in Weſtphalia. 

BONS-hommes, or Bon--hammes, a ſort of hermits of St Au- 

guſtin, founded by F. de Paula | hey were brought over 
into England in 1283, by Edmund earl of Cornwall, and 
ſettled at Aſhorug in Bucks, beſides which ary Aer on- 
ly one houſe more at Edingdon in Wiltſhire. They fol- 
lowed the rule of St. Auitin, and wore a biue habit. 
The name is ſaid to have ariſen from Lewis XI. of France, 
who uſed to call F. de Paula, prior of the order, z bon 
homme. Pill then they had been called the Minimi, or 
the order of Grammont. See ALBiG+NSFS. 

BON'T-vi/ch, in Z:o{-gy, the name given by the Dutch to 
an Eaſt Indian fiſh, ſeeming to approach to the nature 
of the European TuRDvs, but that it has no ſcales. Sce 
Tab, of 'fh, No 04. 5 

BUNT IA, in Botany. See Barbadtes wild OLIvr. 

BONZ s, or Box zus, a name given to the prieſts and re- 
ligious of China, Japan, and Tonquin. i . 
The bonzes are the great adverſaries of the miſſionaries z 
and to their influence are attributed the perſecutions 
which have been raiſed in thoſe countries againſt the 
Chriſtians. 3 
They generally live in a ſort of community, in places 
apart, or conſigned wholly to them, The iitand Pou-to, 
near Chuſan, is a famous feat of 4-nzes, being wholly in- 
habited by them, to the number of 3oco, all of the ſect 

ol Hoſhang, or unmarried bonz?:. 

| | They 


BOO 


They live a kind of Pythagorean life, and have not leſs 
than 400 pagods, or temples, in this little iſland. They 
have alſo female bonzes, a ſort of nuns. Phil. Trant. 
NY 280. BO 

In order to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the laity, they 
wear a chaplet round their necks, conſiſtin of an hun- 
dred beads, and carry a ſtaff, at the end o which is a 
wooden bird; they live upon the alms of the people, 
and yet are very charitably diſpoſed, maintaining ſeveral 
orphans and widows out of their own collections. 

e bonzes of China are the prieſts of the Fohiſts, or 
ſets of Fohi; and it is one of their eſtabliſhed tenets, 
that there are rewards allotted for the righteous, and 
puniſhments for the wicked, in the other world; and 
that there are various manſions, in which the ſouls of 
men will reſide, according to their different degrees of 
merit. The bonzes of Pegu ate generally gentlemen of 
the higheſt extraction. 

BOOBY, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a bird common 
about Jamaica, and in ſeveral other parts of the world. 
It is deſcribed by Sir Hans Sloan, in his Hiſtory of Ja- 
maica, under the name of avis fuſca anſeri baſſuns affinis. 
It feeds apon fiſh, and dives under water after them, but 


is often robbed of its prey by another voracious bird, 


called the albatro//s, or the man of war bird. The fre- 
quent conteſts between theſe two birds are very divert- 
ing, the one being as unwilling to part with the prey it 
has ſo dearly earned, as the other reſolute to have it; 
but the ALBATRO5SSE generally ſucceeds. 

BOOK, a writing compoſed on ſome point of knowlege 
by a perſon intelligent therein, for the inſtruction or 
amuſement of the reader. 

The word is formed from the Saxon boc, which comes 
from the Northern buech, of butchaus, a beech or ſervice- 
tree, on the bark of which our anceſtors uſed to write. 
Book may be defined more precitely, a compoſition of 
ſome man of wit or learning, deſigned to communicate, 
to prove, or illuſtrate ſome ſcience, art, truth, or in- 
vention. 
Book is diſtinguiſhed from PAMPHLET, or ſingle paper, 
by its greater length; and from Trout or VOLUME, by 
its containing the whole writing.—Ifidore makes this 
diſtinction between liber and codex ; that the former de- 
notes a ſingle book, the latter a collection of ſeveral : 
though, according to Scipio Maffei, codex ſignifies a book 
in the ſquare form; liber, a bot in the roll form. 
We ſay, an old bet, a new book; a Latin, a Greek book; 
to read, to write, to publiſh a book; the PREFACE, the 
TITLE, the DEDICATION, the INDEX of a book. —To 
collate a book, is to ſee that it be perſect, and that none 
of the ſheets be either wanting, or tranſpoſed. —Book- 
binders ſpeak of folding, ſewing, beating, preſſing, cover- 
ing, gilding, and lettering of books. See BOOK-BINDING. 
A large collection of 6, is called a LIBRARY,—An 
inventory of a library, in order for the reader's finding 
any book, is called a CATALOGUE, 
The hiftory, or notitia of bonds makes the firſt part, ac- 
cording to ſome, the whole, of the literary ſcience.— 
The principal points in the notitia of a book, are, its au- 
 thar, date, printer, edition, wer fioms, comments, epitomes, 
ſucceſs, eulogies, cenſures, condemnation, ſuppreſſion, adver ſa- 
ries, vindicators, continuaiors, and the like. 
The hiſtory of a boo4 is cither of its contents, which is 
given by analyſing it, as is done by journaliſts ; or of its 
appendages and accidents, which is the more immediate 
province of thoſe called /:t:raters, and bibliothecarians. 
The contents of a book are the matters delivered in it; 
which make the province of the author. —Of theſe there 
is one principal matter, called the /e; in reſpect of 
which the reſt are only incidents. 
The appendages of a bock are, the 11/e, preface, epi/ile de- 
dicatory, ſummaries, table of contents, index, and the like, 
which are the proper province ot the editor, unleſs 
perhaps the title page, which is frequently uſurped by 
the bookſeller. 
In the compoſition of a book, there occur ſentiments, which 
are alſo the materials of itz method, the order wherein 
theſe are diſpoſed ; and fyle, or expreſſion, which is the 
language wherein they are clothed. 
The giving hiſtories, catalogues, and bibliothecas of books, 
is ſaid to have been firſt introduced by the Germans : we 
may add, that they have beſt ſucceeded in them; and to 
them the chief works of this kind are owing.— J. Alb. Fa- 
bricius has given us the hiſtoryof the Greek and Latin books; 
Wolfius, that of the Hebrew books; Boecler, of the princi- 
pal books in each ſcience and faculty; Struvius, of the 47 
of hiſtory, law, and philoſophy; the abbot Fabricius, of the 
books of his own library; Lambecius, of thoſe in the Vienna 
library; Le Long, of the books of Scripture ; Mattaire. 
of the books printed before the year 15503 and Morhoff, 
a general literary hiſtory of this kind, under the title of 


Polyhiſtor. The various catalogues of choice libraries | 


are uſeful and neceſſary for the ſame purpoſes : ſo are 
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likewiſe the Relationes, &c. and the Rev... ; 
have been periodically publiſhed. Yerien % Which 
As to the materials of books, they were firſt wr; 
ſtones, witneſs the Decalogue given to Mof- "On 
is the oldeſt bt we have any warranted 3 (which 
then, on the parts of plants, e. gr. the leaves tote: t); 
the palm-tree ; the rinds and barks, eſpecial] 01 * 
tilia, or philyra, and the Egyptian rapynys f 1 * 
grees, wax, then leather, were introduced e< 121. 
the ſkins of goats and ſheep, of which, at length dr 
ment was prepared : then lead came in uſe: "6 "2a 
3 horn, _ laſtly, PAP#R itſelf. 5 men, 
e parts of vegetables continued lon 
matter of books; inſomuch that moſt of 1 
terms N to books, in moſt languages, are = 
thence; as the Greek billes, the Latin uber, codex = 
lium, tabula, and the Engliſh book itſelf. — We ma = 
that — barks appear ſtill in ſome meaſure 9 
for books in certain of the Northern countries, as am 
the Calmuc Tartars, where a library was * 
ed by the Ruſſians, of an unuſual form as well as — 
the beet were exceedingly long, but of no breadth : 5 
leaves very thick, and made of barks of trees mend 
over with a double varniſh; the ink or writin 
white on a black ground. Hiſt. Acad. R. Inſer. J. 3 p. 
Book, ever laſling.—- We find in ſignior Caſtagnatta's 4 
of the A5BESTOs, a ſcheme for the making a bc which 
from its imperiſhable nature, he is for calling the book «f 
eternity. The leaves of this t were to be of the a 
BtSTOS paper, the covers of a thicker ſort of work of 
the ſame matter, and the whole ſewed together with 
thread ſpun from the ſame ſubſtance. The things to be 
commemorated in this h were to be written in letters 
of gold, fo that the whole matter of the bak being in- 
combuſtible and everlaſtin ly permanent againſt the force 
of all the elements, and ſubject to no changes from fite 
water, or air, muſt remain for ever, and always preſerte 
the writing committed to it. 5 
Books, form f. — The firſt books were in form of blocks 
and tables, of which we find frequent mention in Scrip- 
ture, under the appellation /epher, which the Septuagint 
render agree, . d. n ο tables: of which form the 
book of the covenant, be of the law, beet or bill of di- 
vorce, book of curſes, &c. appeat to have been. As 
flexible matters came to be wrote on, they found it more 
convenient to make their beets in ſorm of rolls, called 
by the Greeks xoyJaxia, by the Latins volumina, which 
appear to have been in uſe among the ancient Jews, 28 
well as Grecians, Romans, Perſians, and even Indians. 
And of ſuch did the libraries chiefly conſiſt, till ſome 
centuries after Chriſt. —The form which obtains among 
us is the ſquare, compoſed of ſeparate leaves; which 
was alſo known, though little uſed, among the ancients; 
having been invented by Attalus, king of — the 
ſame alſo who invented parchment : but it has now been 
ſo long in poſſeſſion, that the oldeſt manuſcripts are 
found in it. Montfaucon affures us, that of all the an- 
cient Greek manuſcripts he has ſeen, there are but two 
in the roll form; the reſt being made up much after the 
manner of the modern 6294s, See BoOK-BINDING. 
The rolls, or volumes, were compoſed of ſeveral ſheets, 
faſtened to each other, and rolled upon a ſtick, or umbi- 
licus; the whole making a kind of column, or cylinder, 
which was to be managed by the umbilicus, as a handle; 
it being reputed a kind of crime to take hold of the roll 
itſelf. The outſide of the volume was called front ; the 
ends of the wmbilicus were called cornua, horns; which 
were uſually carved, and adorned likewiſe with bits of 
ſilver, ivory, or even gold and precious ſtones. The 
title Sum, was luck on the outlide. The whole vo- 
lume, when extended, might make a yard and half wide, 
and fifty long. Fabric. Bibl. Antiq. c. 19. $ 7. p. 607: 
'To the form of books belongs alſo the axconomy of the inf;at, 
or the order and arrangement of points and letters into 
lines and pages, with margins, and other a purtenances: 
This has undergone many varieties: at firſt, the letters 
were only divided into lines, then into ſeparate words; 
which, by degrees, were noted with accents, and di 
tributed by points and ſtops into periods, paragraphs, 
chapters, and other diviſions. In ſome countries, 23 
among the Orientals, the lines began from the right, 
and ran to the left; in others, as in Northern an 
Weſtern nations, from the left to the right: others, 
as the Grecians, followed both directions alternate!) 
going in the one, and returning in the other, calle 
ouſtrophedon, In the Chineſe bo«4s, the lines Fan from 
top to bottom. Again, the page in ſome is entire, 
uniform; in others, divided into columns; im others, 
diſtinguiſhed into text and notes, either marginal, or 7 
the bottom: uſually it is furniſhed with ſignatures ge 
catch-words; alſo with a regiſter to diſcover _ 
the book be complete. To theſe are occaſional) adde 


5 Þ the embe!- 
the apparatus of ſummaries, or ſide- notes; liſhments 


8 being 
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ents of red, gold, or figured initial letters, head- 
m_ . — 74 eſſigies, ſchemes, maps, and the 
{e.—The end of the boot, now denoted: by finis, was 
anciently marked with a 2, called coronis; and the 
whole frequently waſhed with an oil drawn from cedar, 
or citron chips, ſtrewed between the leaves to preſerve 
it from rotting. —There allo occur certain mi at the 
beginning and end of „e as, among the Jews, the 
word pe), «to fortis, which we find at the end of the | 


exhort the reader to be courageous, and proceed on to 

the following 5%. — The concluſions were alſo often 
arded with imprecations againſt ſuch as ſhould falſify 

of which we have an inſtance in the Apocalypſc. 

The Mahometans, for the like reaſon, place the name 

of God at the beginning of all their books, which cannot 

fail to procure them protection, on account of the infinite 
ard had among them to that name. wherever found 

For the like rraſon it is, that divers of the laws of the 

ancient emperors begin with the formula, In nomine Dei. 

At the end of each 6-94 the Jews alſo added the number 

of verſes contained in it, and at the end of the Penta- 

teuch the number of ſections; that it might be tranſ- 
mitted to poſterity entire. 'The Maſoretes, and Maho- 

„ metan doctors, have gone farther; ſo as to number the 

ſeveral words. and letters in each book, chapter, verſe, 

Kc. of the Old Teftament, and the Alcoran. See 

Alcox AN, MassORA, &c. 

The kinds and denominations of books are various. With 

regard to their uſe and —— books may be divided 

into human, and divine, alſo called ſacred and inſpired 
books. 

Books, Sibylline, thoſe compoſed by certain pretended pro- 
pheteſſes, depoſited in the Capitol, under the care of 
duumviri. See SIBYLS. | 

Books, Canonical, thoſe received and allowed by the 

church, as parts of Holy Scripture. —Such are the book, 

of the Old and New 'Teſtament, as commonly bound up 
together. 

Books, Apocryphal, thoſe excluded out of the canon, yet 

received and read in ſome churches. 4 

Books, Authentic, thoſe which are deciſive, and of auth 

rity : ſuch, in the civil law, are the Code, Digeſt, &c. 

in our law, the Statutes, &c. Bacon, de Augm. Sc. I. 8. 


; 


c. 
"nay Auxiliary, thoſe leſs eſſential, yet of uſe, as ſub- 
ſervient to the others: as, in the ſtudy of the law, books 
of Inſtitutes, Formulæ. Maxims, Reports, &c. 
Books, Elementary, thoſe which deliver the firſt principles 
of ſciences: ſuch are thoſe under the titles of Rudiments, 
Methods, Grammars, &c. by which they ſtand contra- 
diſtinguiſhed from books of a ſuperior order, which aim at 
making further advances in the ſcience. 
Books, Library, ſuch as are not ordinarily read over, but 
turned to, and conſulted occaſionally : ſuch are Die- 
tionaries, &c. 
Books, Exoteric, thoſe intended for the uſe of popular and 
2 readers. 
vKs, Acroamatic, thoſe containing more ſecret and ſub- 
lime matters, calculated for adepts and proficients in 


books of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Ezekiel, &c. to | 


Books, Aruſpicine, thoſe wherein the myſteries of divining 
from the entrails of victims were preſcribed. . + 

Books, Acherontic, thoſe wherein the ceremonies and diCſ- 
_—_ of Acheron were contained ; ſometimes alſo called 
libri Etraſci, as being ſuppoſed to have been compoſed by 
Tages the Hetrurian, though others pretend, that he 
had received them from Jupiter himſelf : ſome ſuppoſe 
theſe to have been the fame with the 557, fatales; others, 
with the /ibri aruſpicini. Serv. ad En. I. 8. v. 398. Lomci, 
ubi ſupra. 

Books, Hulguraf, thoſe written touching thunder, and 
benen and their interpretation. As that compoſed 
by the Tuſcan nymph Bigois, preſerved in the temple 
of Apollo. Serv. ad Xn. 1 6. v. 72. 

Books, Fatal, thoſe wherein the ages, or terms of the life 
of men were written, according to the Hetrurian diſci- 
2 Theſe were conſulted by the Romans in all pub- 
ic calamitiesz and inſtructions taken from them, how 

to expiate the offended deities, Cenſor. de Die Natal. c 14. 

Books, Black, thoſe which treat of necromancy and witch- 
craft; or thoſe which are printed in the old black letter, 
the Celtic character, now only retained by the Germans. 
The fame denomination is alſo given to ſome other 
books, on account of the colour of their backs, or the 
diſmalneſs of their contents; whence alſo Red book, and 
Domeſday book. 

Books, Go:d, in the common uſage, are thoſe of devotion 
and piety as ſoliloquies, meditations, praycrs, &c.—Vid. 
Shafteſb. Charact. tom 1. p. 165. Item, tom. iii. p. 327. 
A good book, in the bookſcllers language, is a ſaleable 
one; in the language of the curious, a ſcarce one; in 
that of men of ſenſe, an uſeful and inftructive one. 
Among five principal things which Rabbi Akiba recom- 
mended to his ſon, one was, that if he ſtudied the law, 
he ſhould take care to do it in a good book, leſt he ſhould 
be obliged to unlearn all again. — Vid. Cren. de Furib. 
Librar, See alſo, further on, the head of judging and 
chooſing of nooks. | 5 

Books, Spiritual thoſe which treat more expreſiy of theſpiritual 
or chriſtian liſe, and their exerciſes, as contemplation, &c. 
Books, Prefane, ſuch as do not treat of matters of religion. 
Books, with regard to their authors, may be divided into 
anonymous, thoſe without any author's name; co yprony- 
mont, thoſe whoſe authors names are concealed in {ome 
anagram, or the like; pſeudiny.ous, thoſe which bear 
falſe names of authors; poſthumous, thoſe publiſhed after 
the author's death; genuine, thoſe really written by the 
perſons whom they pretend for their authors, and {till 
remaining in the ſtate wherein they were leſt by them; 
ſpurious, or ſuppaſititious, thoſe pretending to be written by 
others than their real authors ; interpolated, thoſe which 
ſince their compoſition have been corrupted by ſpurious 
additions, or inſertions. | 

OOKs, with regard to their qualities, may be divided into 

clear or perſpicuous, which, in the dogmatical kind, are 

thoſe where the authors define all their terms accurately, 
and keep ſtrictly to thoſe definitions in the courſe of their 
works: obſcure, thoſe where words are uſed vaguely, and 
without defining ; prolix, thoſe which contain more 
things than were neceſſary to the author's deſign; as it, 


B 


the ue 

Books, Public, the records of paſt times and tranſactions 

kept by public authority. 

Books, Church, or Ecclefiaflical, thoſe uſed in the public oſ- 
ces of religion. 

Ks, again, with regard to their ſcope and ſubject, may 
divided into hiorical, thoſe which relate facts, either 
nature or mankind ; dogmatica/, thoſe which lay down 

eines, or general truths; miſce/laneous, thoſe of a 
neutral kind, containing both facts and doctrines; hi/te- 
T1cd-dogmatical, thoſe which only rehearſe doctrines, or, at 
arguments by which they are proved, 


in a book of n a man ſhould give all Euclid : 
uſeful, thoſe which deliver things _ to be known, 
either in other ſciences, or in the buſineſs of life : com- 
plete, thoſe which contain all that is known e \ng 
the ſubject: re/atively complete, thoſe which contain a 
that was known concerning the ſubject, at a certain 
time; or, if a boot were written with any particular de- 
ſign, or view, it may be ſaid to be complete, if it contain 
neither more nor leſs than is neceſſary for the accom- 
liſhing that end: in the contrary caſes, books are ſaid to 
be incomplete. | 2. 
Books, with regard to the matter they conſiſt of, may be 
divided into Paper-books, thoſe written either on linen 
and cotton paper, or on the PaPYRvs, of which laſt 


moſt, indicate the 


as Mallet's Geometry; ſcientifico-dogmatical, thoſe which 
any only recite the doctrines, but demonſtrate them, as Eu- 


. cud's Elements. Phi een. 7 kind few are now remaining. Montfaucon Pal. Græc. 
rs 751, &c. einm L 1. e. A Þ: 1 2 libri in membrana, thoſe 
$3 *0Ks, Pontifical, among the Romans, were thoſe ap-] written on ſkins, or pelts, chiefly of ſheep.—Linen-beoks, 
f- pointed by Numa to be kept by the pontifex maximus; | libri lintei, among the Romans, were thoſe written on 
5 deſeribing all the ceremonies, ſacrifices, feaſts, prayers, | blocks, or tables, covered with a linen cloth. Such were 
as and other religious matters, with the manner, and cir- | the Sibylline beets, and divers ancient laws, epiltles of 
it, cumſtances, wherewith each was to be celebrated: theſe princes, b w annals, &c. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. I. 13. C. 2. 
a0 were alſo called indigitamenta, as containing the names | —Leathern-books, libri in corto, mentioned by Ulpian, are 
| of all the gods; and the occaſions, and formulæ of in- | by Guilandinus taken for ſuch as were written on barks, 
| Yoking each. Liv. 1. p. 2 | different from that uſually written on; which was the 14 


Ks, Ritual t 
ner of ras Yo. which d 
ples, and alta 
gates, tribes, 


irefted the order and man- | 
g. building, and conſecrating cities, tem- 
rs; the ceremonies belonging to walls, 


lia: by Scaliger, with more probability, for ſuch as were 
written on certain ſkins, or certain parts of ſkins, diffe- 
rent from thoſe commonly uſed, which were the pelts, or 


_—_ HT 


curie, d the like. back-parts of ſheep. Ulp. 1. 52. Guiland. Papyr Membr. 
bogs, Augural, called by Cicero, 3 were thoſe n 30 Scaliger, ad Gollend.— Black-beots thri in che. 
8 cm the ſcience of foretelling futurity from the flight u thoſe written on wooden planks, or tablets, ſmoothed 
— b of birds was contained. Cicer. Orat. pro] for that purpote with 2 55 and a 9 8 * 
ua i . I. K. v. n i | ordinar s among t omans.—/Faxen-books, | 
de Bibl. C. 6, pomtif. Serv. ad An. I. f. v. 738. Lomei 1 3 by Pliny, have occaſioned ſome diſpute. 
7 : hs \ 
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jafluram prepulſat, 
Perhaps their greateſt glory is, the affeQion borne them 
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Herm. Barbarus ſuſpects the term to be a corruption, and 
inclines to read in ſehedis inſtead of in ceris, on the authority 
of ſome ancient MSS. Others ſee no need of the emenda- 
tion, ſince it is known the Romans ſometimes covered 
their planks, or /chede, with a thin ſkin of wax, to make 
them ſuſceptible of eraſements, and amendments, which 
the libri in ſchedis were not, and conſequently, were leſs 
fit for works that required elegance and accuracy than 
the waren ones, which are alſo called ceræ, or libri ce- 
rei. Elephantine- hoo, according to Turnebus, were 
thoſe written on thin flices, or leaves of ivory; accord- 
ing to Scaliger, thoſe made of the guts of elephants; 
according to others, thoſe wherein the acts of the ſenate, 
relating to the emperors, were written z according to 
others, certain huge, or bulky 5%, conſiſting of 35 
volumes, containing all the names of the 35 tribes. Sal- 
muth. ad. Panciroll. P. 2. p. 255. Guiland. Pap. Mem. 
2. n. 48. Scal. ad. Guil. p. 16, Calv. Lex Jur. p 534-Fabr. 
Deſcrip. urb. c. 6. 


Books, with regard to their manufacture and commerce, 


may be divided into Manuſcript, thoſe written with the 
hand, whether originally by the authors, called auto 
graphs, or at ſecond hand by ii, or copiſts. Printed, 
thoſe wrought off from the preſs. — Books in quires, or 
ſheets, thoſe not bound, or ſtitched. — Beets in folio, thoſe 
wherein a ſhcet is folded but once, or makes two leaves, 
or four pages: books in 4, where it makes four leaves 
in 8, where eight; in ducdecims, where twelve; in 16*, 


'where fixteen; in 24*, where twenty-four. 
Books, with regard to circumſtances and accidents, may be 


divided into Le, thoſe which have perithed by the injuries 
of time, or the malice or zcal of enemies. Such are divers 
even of the ancient 24s of Scripture, written by Solomon, 
and others of the prophets. Fabr. Cod. Pſcud. Vet. T eſt. 
t. ii. p 171. p. 247-— Books Promiſed, thoſe which authors 
have given expectations of, which they have never accom- 
plithed.—Janf. ab Almelovcen has given a Bibliotheca of 
b:oks promiſed, but ſtill latent, or not publiſhed. —Books 
Fiflinos, thoſe which never exiſted: to which may be add- 
ed, divers feigned titles of b:045. Locſcher has publiſhed a 
great number of plans, or projects of bots, many of them 
good and uſcful enough, if there were but ,, written 
correſponding to them. M. Dugono has a whole volume 
of ſchemes, or projects of books, containing no leſs than 3000. 


Books in Ana, Anti, c. See Ana, ANTI, &c. 


The ſcope or deſign of books is various; that of ſome is, 
to trace the origin of things diſcovered ; of others, to fix 
and eſtabliſh ſome truth, or raiſe ſome doctrine to a 
higher pitch of ſubtility; of others, to remove ſome 
ſcruple, or prejudice, which had before obtained, or fix 
more accurate and preciſe ideas of things; of others, to 
explain the names and words uſed in different nations, 
ages, and ſects ; of others, to improve our knowlege of 
facts, and events, and ſhew the order and ways of Pro- 
vidence: laſtly, others aim at divers, or all of theſe ends. 
The uſes of baoks are numerous : they make one of the 
chief inſtruments, or means of acquiring knowlege : they 
ae the repoſitorics of laws, and the vehicles of learning 
of every kind : our religion itſelf is founded on books : 
« Without them,” ſays Bartholin, “ God is ſilent, 
« juſtice dormant, phyſic at a ſtand, philoſophy lame, 
& letters dumb, and all things involved in Cimmerian 
« darkneſs.” De Libr. Legend. Diſſ. 1. p. 5. 

The culogiums which have been beſtowed on belt are 


infinite: they are repreſented, ** as the reſuge of truth, | 


«c 
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which is baniſhed out of converſation ; as ſtanding 
counſellors, and preachers, always at hand, and al- 
ways dilintereſted; having this advantage over oral 
inſtructors, that they are ready to repeat their leſſon, 
as oft as we pleaſe.” — Boks ſupply the want of 
maſters, and even, in ſome meaſure, the want of genius 
and invention; and can raiſe the dulleſt perſons, who have 
memory, above the level of the brighteſt, without them. 

An author, who wrote not inclegantly, though in a bar- 
barous age, ſums up all their praiſes. Vid. Lucas de 
Penna ap. Morboft Polyhiſt. lib. i. cap. 3. p. 27. Liber 
eft lumen cordis, ſpeculum corporis, virtutum magiſler, viti- 
orum depulſir, corona prudentum, comes itineris, domeſlicu, 
amicus, congerro tacentis, collega & conſiliarius præſidentis, 
myrothecium eloguentiæ, Hortus plenus fructibus, pratum flori- 
bus diſtinctum, memorig penus, vita recordationisz vocatus 


| Properat, juſſus ſeſtinat, ſemper præſio eſi, nunguam non mo- 


2 rogatus confeſtim reſpondet : arcana revelat, obſcura 
illuſtrat, ambigua certiorat, perplexa reſolvit, contra adver- 


fam fortunam ee ſecundæ moderator, epes adauget, 
c. 


by many of the greateſt men in all ages: M. Cato, the 
elder Pliny, the emperor Julian, and others, are on re— 
cord for an exceſſive devotion to books, The laſt has 
perpetuated his paſſion by ſome Greek epigtams in their 
praiſe, Richard Bury, biſhop of Durham, and lord 
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chancellor of England, has a treatiſe expreſs 
of Books. Philobiblion, five de Amore Librory 
Epiſt. vii. lib. iii. —Cato's attachment to 
obſerved in the following paragraph. 


on the Love 
m. Vid. Plin, 
books May be 


A. Catonem vidi in bibliotheca ſedentem multi; 4 


| 371 ; "20" cum 
Stoicor um libris. Arat enim, ut ſcis, in es inexbaufla u. 
tas legend, nec ſatiari poterat : quippe qui, 5 ebrebenſun — 
| «a 


dulgi inanem reformidans, in ipſa curia ſelere | 

dum ſenatus —— nihil pe e 2 1 6 4 

Cic. de Divin. lib. iii. n. 11. See. alſo Cic. Or — 

Arch. tom. iv. p. 2182. ves. 9s 

The :// | objected to books are, that they employ too 

much of our time and attention engage us in purſuj 

of no uſe to the commonwealth, and indiſpoſe us for he 
functions of civil lifez that they render men laz wy 
prevent their exerting their own talents, b furnihin 
them, on every occaſion, with things of the — 
others; and that our natural lights become weakened 
and extinguithed, by inuring ourſelves to ſee only with 
foreign lights: beſides, that ill men are hereby furniſheq 
with means of poiſoning the people, and propagatin 
ſuperſtition, immorality, enthuſiaſm, or irreligion which 
will always ſpread faſter, and be received more greedil 
than leſſons of truth and virtue. - Many other things — 
added concerning the emptineſs of bcoks, and the error; 
fables, and follies they are fraught with; which, tooe. 
ther with the multitude and perplexity of them, are fuch 
that it may ſeem eaſier to diſcover truth in the nature 
and reaſon of things, than in the uncertainty and con- 
fuſion of bett. — Add, that books have turned the other 
inſtruments of knowlege out of doors, as experiments 
obſervations, furnaces, and the like, without which the 
natural ſciences can never be cultivated to purpoſe; and 
that, in mathematics, belt have ſo far ſuperſeded the 
exerciſe of invention, that the generality of mathemati- 
. Clans are now contented to learn the ſolution of problems 
from others; which is to relinquiſh the chief end of 
their ſcience : ſince what is contained in mathematical 
books is properly the hiſtory only of mathematics, not tl. 
ſcience, art, or talent of ſolving queſtions z which is 
hardly to be had from bo4s, but only from nature and 
meditation. 
For the art of writing or campeſing books, we have much 
fewer helps and inſtructions than for the art of ſpeaking; 
though the former be the more difficult of the two; as 
a reader 1s not ſo eaſy to be impoſed upon, but has better 
opportunities of detecting faults than a hearer.—A great 
cardinal, indeed, reduces an author's buſineſs to a ſew 
heads; were they but as eaſily practiſed as preſcribed : 
Let him conſider who it is writes, what, how, why, 
* and to whom.” Auguſt. Valer. di Caut. in edend. lib, 
The conditions required in a bet are, according to Salden, 
e Solidity, perſpicuity, and brevity :” the firſt will be 
beſt attained, by keeping the piece long by us, often te- 
e 30g correcting it by the advice of friends: the 
ſecond, by diſpoſing the ſentiments in a due order, and 
delivering them under proper and uſual expreſſions: the 
third, by throwing every thing aſide that does not im- 
mediately concern the ſubject. 
Were theſe rules obſerved, it would ſcarce be poſſible 
for any, except an angel from heaven, to write many 
books. Vix totidem guot Thebarum por te vel divitiis oftia Nitt, 
The cuſtom is much altered ſince the times of the an- 
cients, who carried their ſcrupulouſneſs in what 1elates 
to the compoſition of bo, beyond all that has been above 
expreſſed : ſo auguſt was the idea they formed of a bo, 
that nothing would ſuilice leſs than its being a treaſure: 
theſauros opartet efſe, non libros : no labour, no alliduity 
and exactneſs, were thought enough to fit a work for the 
public view: every ſentiment and expreſſion were to be 
maturely weighed, and turned on all ſides; and not ſuf- 
fered to paſs, unleſs every word were a pearl, and every 
page beſet with gems. So that they put the reader in 
3 in a ſingle hour, of what had coſt them pet- 
aps ten years intenſe thought and application.- -Such 
were thoſe books, which were reputed cedro dignt, ſit to be 
anointed with cedar-juice, and thus rendered 1ncorrup- 
tible, for the inſtruction of all future ages. 

Books, for the origin of, we have nothing that is car; the 
bool of Moſes are doubtleſs the oldeſt of all that are c. 
tant: but there were bocks before them, for Moſes cites 
ſeveral. 

A book of Enoch is cited in the Epiſtle of Jude, .. 14, 
and 15, from which ſome endeavour to prove the reality 
of antediluvian writings z but the book cited by hl 
apoſtle is generally allowed both by ancient and modern 
writers to be ſpurious, 
Of profane books, the oldeſt extant are Homer's po» 
which were even ſo in the time of Sextus E 
though we find mention in Greek writers of about 

. Orpheus, 
venty others prior to Homerz as Hermes, Oi fer 
Daphne, Horus, Linus, Muſcus, Palamedes, £070 85 
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of the greater 
be. but e raining 5 and of — 7 Foes which 
their names are general the ed 
nt Hardouin goes farther ; charging all] 
the ancient books, both Greek and Latin, except Cicero, 
Pliny, Virgil's Georgics, Horace's Satires and Epiſtles, 
H erodotus, and Homer, as ſpurious, and forged in the 
thirteenth oentury, by a club of perſons under the direc- 
tion of one Severus Arcontius. Fabr. Bib. Græc. lib. i. 
1. 6 1. 56. tom. i. Hardouin. de Num. Herod. 
in Proluf. At. Erud. Lipf. an. 1710, p. 70. 
Among the Greeks, it is to be obſerved, the oldeſt books 
were It 


hiſtory is the oldeſt book extant of the proſaic kind. 
Strabo, Geog - lib. i. Heuman. Via ad Hiſt. Liter. $ 
20. p. 30. 921. p. 52 

Books, the multitude of, has been long complained of : the 
complaint is as old as Solomon, who lived three thou- 
ſand years ago: they are grown too numerous, not onl 
to procure and read, but-to ſee, to learn the names of, 
or even to number. England has more to fear on this 
ſcore than other countries; ſince, beſides our own pro- 
duce, we have, for ſome years paſt, drained our neigh- 
bours. However, as biſhop Caramuel's ſcheme miſcar- 
ried, which was, to write about,an hundred volumes in 
folio, and then prevail on the civil and military powers 
to oblige all their ſubjects to read them, we need not 
much regret the multitude of books. 


| 


In reality, there are few of the immenſe number of books, | 


which deſerve ſeriouſly to be ſtudied : for the reſt, part 
of them, like this, are only to be occaſionally conſulted, 
and the reſt read for amuſement, A mathematician, for 
inſtance, ought not to be entirely ignorant of what is 
contained in the mathematical books ; but then a general 
knowledge is ſufficient, which may eaſily be had by 
running over the chief authors; out of whom references 
may be made, directing to the places where they may 
be found, when wanted. For there are many things 
which are much better preſerved in books than in the 
memory: as aſtronomical | obſervations, tables, rules, 
theorems, proportions, and, in fine, whatever does not 
ntaneouſly adhere to the memory, when once known. 
or the leſs we croud that faculty, the readier and freer 
will the genius remain for inventing. 
Thus, a few books well choſen, and thoroughly ſtudied, 
may ſuffice. It may be added, that as knowledge is na- 
tarally advantageous, and as every man ought to be in 
the way of information, even a ſuperfluity of books is not 
without its uſe, ſince hereby they are brought to obtrude 
themſelves on us, and engage us when we had leaſt de- 
ſign.— This advantage, an ancient father obſerves, we 
owe to the multiplicity of beoks on the ſame ſubject, that 
one falls in the way of one man, and another beſt ſuits 
the level, or the apprehenſion, of another.—“ Every 
thing that is written, ſays he, does not come into the 
© hands of all perſons: perhaps ſome may meet with 
* my books, who may hear nothing of others which have 
treated better of the ſame ſubject. It is of ſervice, 
* therefore, that the ſame queſtions be handled by ſe- 
* veral perſons, and after different methods, though all 
« on the ſame principles, that the explications of difh- 
< culties, and arguments for the truth, may come to the 
knowledge of every one, by one way or other.” —Add, 
that the multitude is the only ſecurity againſt the total 
loſs, or deſtruction of books it is this that has preſerved 
them againſt the injuries of time, the rage of tyrants, the 
zeal of proſecutors, and the ravages of barbarians; and 
handed them down, through long intervals of darkneſs, 
aud ignorance, ſafe to our days. Solaque non norunt hut 
monumenta mori. Bac, de Augm. Sc. lib. i. Auguſt. de 
Trin. lib, i, cap. 3. Barthol. Ib. cit. Diſſ. i. p. 8. &c. 
To judge of @ book, thoſe. who have treated of the ſubject, 
direct us to obſerve the title, the author's or editor's 
name, the number of the edition, the place where, and 
year when it was printed (which in old books is frequently 
marked at the end) and the printer's name, eſpecially if 
it be a celebrated one: proceed then to the preface, and 
k for the author's deſign, and the occaſion of his 
writing : conſider alſo his country (each nation havin 
its peculiar genius), which may ſometimes be learne 
from the dedication : if his life be annexed, run it over, 
and note his profeſſion, what rank he was of, and any 
ing remarkable that attended his education, ſtudies, 
converſation, or correſpondences with learned men: not 
orgetting the elogies which bave been given the author, 
Which often occur at the beginning, or even any critique 
vr cenſure, eſpecially if made by a man of judgment. 
the preface does not give an account of the method of 


obſerve 


the work, run brief | ic it, | 
over the order and * of it, 
ed; 


and note what Points the author has han 


Whether the Hinge and ſentiments be produces. be trite 
vulgar, or ſolid, and fetched from greater depths. 
Vor. I. No 44. 4 


r part of theſe, there is not the leaſt | 
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Note, whether he go in the common road, or make any 
innovation, and introduce any new principle, 
But it is a ſmall number of books, we have opportunity . 
of thus judging. of, by peruſing them; beſides, when 
we have read a 500 over, the judgment comes too late 
for many purpoſes : it ſeems neceſſary therefore to have 
other indications, whereby to prevent our being at the 
charge of procuring, or the pains of peruſing a worth- 
leſs book, Divers rules of this kind are given by Baillet, 
Struvius, Stollius, and others; which though, in reality, 
no more than preſumptions, and frequently liable to be 
falſified, are not without their uſe. The journaliſts de 
Trevoux objected to them all: The ſhorteſt way, ſay 
© the to judge of a book is to read it, if you be quali- 
4 fi in the ſubject; otherwiſe to refer yourſelf to thoſe 
me who are ſo.” Heuman is ſomewhat more explicit z 
making it a mark that ** a book is good, when it is 
* eſteemed by perſons intelligent in the ſubject it treats 
Sof; and when thoſe who commend it receive no 
advantage from the applauſe they beſtow on it, nor 
2 are leagued with the author in any cabal, for eſpouſ- 
or ing any particular principle, ſyſtem, or party, in reli- 
gion or learning.” Baillet. Jugem. des SCAav. tom. i. 
b. 2. p. 121. Struv. Introd, at Not. Rei Liter. cap. 5. 5 
3. p. 390. Stoll. Introd. Hiſt. Liter. P. i. 6 11. p- . 
Budd. de Criteriis boni Libri, paſſim. Mem. de Trev. an. 
1712. Art. 17. Heuman, Conſp. Reipubl. Liter. cap. vi. 
d 11. p. 280. 
ut more particularly, it is an indication that a beok is 
good, 1. If the author be known to excel in that talent 
more immediately neceſſary for ſuch a ſubject; or have 
already publiſhed any thing on the ſame that is eſteemed. 
Thus we may conclude, that Julius Cæſar will teach us 
the art of war better than Peter Ramus ; Cato, Palla- 
dius, and Columella, agriculture better than Ariſtotle ; 
and Cicero, oratory better than M. Varro: add, that it 
is not enough the author be ſkilled in the faculty, but 
that he be ſo in the particular branches of it he treats of; 
ſome, for inſtance, excel in the civil law, yet not in the 
ublic law: Salmaſius proved himſelf an excellent critic 
in his Exercitat. Plinian. but was much inferior to Mil- 
ton in his Defenſio Regia. 2. If the book be on a ſubject 
that requires great reading, it may be preſumed good, if 
the author hath a copious library, or can have-acceſs to 
one; or if he lived in a place where books were not 
wanting; though here is danger too of running into ex- 
ceſs in quotations ; eſpecially, ſays Struvius, if the au- 
thor be a lawyer. 3. A book which took up a long time 
in compoſing, cannot often fail of being good. 4. Books 
on points of doCtrine by ecleCtic writers, are to be pre- 
ſumed better than thoſe writ by the retainers to particular 
ſets. 5. The age of a writer may alſo give us ſome in- 
dication : books, which require labour, are uſually better 
performed by younger perſons, than thoſe who are far 
advanced in years. 6. Another indication may be taken 
from the author's ſtate and condition : thus hiſtory writ- 
ten by a perſon who was an eye-witneſs of what he re- 
lates, or is concerned in public affairs, or has acceſs to 
the public records, or other monuments, from whence 
intelligence may be drawn; who is not biaſſed by party, 
or any other indirect or ſiniſter motive, will be ſuppoſed 
to be good. Thus Salluſt and Cicero were well able to 
write the hiſtory of Catiline's conſpiracy. D'Avila, de 
- Comines, Guicciardin, Clarendon, &c. were preſent in 
the civil wars they deſcribe : Xenophon, having an em- 
ployment in the Spartan ſtate, has treated Excellently of 
that commonwealth ; and Amelot de la Houſſaye, by 
living long at Venice, wasenabled to explain the ſecrets 
of their policy. Camden wrote annals of the affairs of 
his own time; Thuanus had correſpondence with the 
beſt writers in every country; and Puffendorf had acceſs 
to the public archives. So, in literary matters, we give 
credit to thoſe who have the direction of libraries. 7. 
The time or age wherein the author lived may give ſome 
light ; every age having, according to Barclay, its pecu- 
liar genius and excellency. See Bartholin. Struv. Budd. 
Heuman. Baill. lib. cit. : f 
Some judge by the bulk or ſize of beoks z following the 
rammarian Callimachus's rule, that every great bl is 
of courſe. an ill one, ueye BiCaArns meye rakes: a ſingle 
leaf of the Sibyl was doubtleſs preferable to the vaſt an- 
nals of Voluſius z yet Pliny's obſervation will neverthe- 
leſs hold true, that © a good boot is ſo much the better 
« by how much it is bigger.” Plin. Epiſt. 20. lib. 1. 
Martial preſcribes a remedy a ainſt the largeneſs of a book, 
when that is the only complaint, read but a little of it, 
Si nimius videar, ſerague coronide longus 
Eſt liber, legito pauca, libellus ero. TN 
Yet is the ſmallneſs of a book a real preſumption in its 
favour : he muſt be a poor author who cannot furniſh a 
pamphlet, or looſe ſheet, with things curious, and 
written with _ but to ſupport the ſame through a 


volume 
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volume in folio, requires very extraordinary abilities in- 
deed. Addif. in Spect. NY. 124. ; : 
See further concerning books, in the writers on literary 
hiſtory, libraries, ſtudies, learning, arts, and ſciences z 
more eſpecially in Salden, Bartholin, Hodannus, Sac- 
chinus, Baillet, Buddeus, Saalbach, Putherbeus, Ray- 
naud, Schufner, Lauffer, Schwartzius, Crenius, Mor- 
hoff, and others, who hare written treatiſes expreſs con- 
cerning books, —Chriſt. Liberius, i. e. Gul. Saldenus, BiC- 
Nene, froe de libris ſeribendis & legendis. Ultraj. 1681. 
129. & Amſtel. 1688. 89. Struv. Introd. ad Hiſt. Liter. 
c. 5. $ 21. p. 454. Th. Bartholini. de Libris Legends, 
1678, 89. & Francof. 1711. 125. Struv. loc. cit. Jo. 
Fred. Hodanni Diſſert de Libris Legendis, Hanov. 1705. 
8®, Fr. Sacchini de Ratione Libros cum profectu le, 
endi, Lipſ. 1711. 12%. Baillet Jugemens des 5gavan 
{ur lex principaux Ouvrages des Autcurs, tom. i. Car. 
Frid. Buddeus, de Criteriis boni Libri, Jen. 1714- 
Chr. Saalbach. Schediaſma de Libris veterum. Gryphis, 
1705. 4% Fabric. Bibl. Ant. cap. 19. $ 7. p- oy 
Reimm. Idea Syſt. Antiq. Liter. p. 229. ſeq. Gad. 
Putherbeus, De tollendis & expurgandis malis Li- 
bris, Par. 1549. 8%. Theoph. Raynaud Erotemata de 
bonis ac malis Libris, Lugd. 1653. 4. Mothof. Poly- 
hiſt. Liter. lib. i. cap. 16. n. 28. p. 177. Schufner 
Diſſert. Acad. de Multitudine Librorum. Jenze 1702. 
49. Lauffer Diſſert. adverſ. nimiam Librorum Multi- 
tudinem. Vid. Jour. des Scav. tom. Ixxv. p. 572. Chr. 
Got. Schwartzius de Ornamentis Librorum apud Veteres, 
Lipſ. 1705. & 1707 Tho. Crenius de Libris Scripto- 
rum optimis & utiliſſimis. LW Bat. 1704. 8*. an 
extract of which is given in Act. Erud. Lipf. an. 1703. 
26. ſeq. 
r * 8 of bo:ks firſt printed in this kingdom, 
and reprinted abroad, is prohibited. Vid. Stat. 12 Geo. 
II. c. 36. § 1. | 
v4 aa clauſe in the ſtatute of the 8th of Q. Anne, 
ch. 19. impowering the chancellor, and ſome other 


great officers of ſtate, to ſet the price of 4; but this. 


is now repealed by 12 Geo. II. ch. 36. ſect. 2. 

Books, burning ef, was a kind of puniſhment much in uſe 
among the Romans, by legal ſentence : ſometimes the 
care of the execution was committed to iriumvrrs ap- 
pointed on purpoſe ; ſometimes to the prætors, and ſome- 
times to the ædiles; Labienus, whom from his ſatirical 
ſpirit ſome have called Rabienus, is faid to have been the 
firſt who underwent the ſeverity of it. His enemies pro- 
eured a 9 whereby all his 4%, publithed 
during ſeveral years, were ordered to be collected and 
burnt : * The thing (ſays Seneca) then appeared new 
and ſtrange, to take revenge on learning!“ Res neva 
& inſueta ! Supplicium de fludiis ſumi. Caſſius Servius, a 
friend of Labienus, hearing the ſentence pronounced, 
cricd aloud, “ That they muſt burn him too, ſince he 
had got all the books by heart:“ Nunc me vivum uri 
ofer tet, quia illos didici. Labienus could not ſurvive his 
baok;, but ſhutting himſelf up in the tomb of his anceſ- 
tors, pined away, and was buricd alive, 

I);ve:s other ancient teſtimonies concerning the burning 
of 0 are given in Rcimm. Idea Syſt. Antiq. Liter. 

ROOT. ales of. Sce CExSOR. 

Books, privileges of, Sec PRIVILEGE, 

Book, common place. See COMMON-PLACE, 

Book, text. Sec TExr. 

Doo is alſo uſed for a part or divifon of a volume, or 
large work. 

In this ſenſe we ſay the laat of Geneſis, the firſt book of 
Eings, the five books of Moſes, &c.—'The Digeſt is con- 
tained in fifty books, the Code in twelve books. 

£1:%s are uſually ſubdivided into chapters, ſometimes into 
ſections, or paragraphs: accurate writers quote chapter 
and bk, 

BouK is alſo uſed for a liſt or catalogue of perſons names. 
Such among the ancients were te cenſorial BOOKs, be- 
ing tables or regiſters containing the names of all thoſe 
who were cenſed or taxed under Auguſtus. Tertullian 
allures us, that our Saviour's name was found in the 
cenſorial books of Auguſtus. Adv. Marcion. lib. iv. cap. 
7. Hee Cxxsus. 

Books, in Matters of Commerce, denote the ſeveral regiſ- 


ters wherein merchants and other dealers keep their ac- 
counts, 


We ſay, ſuch a perſon's oaks are in good order: mer- 


chants cannot poſſibly do without bo:4s; they are even 
obliged by the laws to keep ht. But more or fewer 
are required, according to the nature and extent of their 
dealings, or the preciſion and exactneſs they deſire 
therein. | 

The ancients had alſo their books of accounts; witneſs 
the codex nccepti & enpenſi, ſo often mentioned in Roman 
writers; and the patrimonial books, which were rentals, 


4 


Book-Keeping, the art of keeping Accounts that; 


Books, merchants, may be generally divided into eſtential 


" aitins, and grives : through all the ſtates of the Grand 


Bock, waſte, is the firſt, and moſt eſſential: in this, all 


Book, journal, or Day-Book, is that wherein the affairs of 


nal diſtinguiſhes the debtors and creditors, as 2 prep?” 
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containing an account of the lands, goods, | 
and aber effes belonging to each ad. my Chattels 
recording the tranſactions of a perſon's 3 
a manner, that the true ſtate of any part, or 
whole, may be thereby known with the mene — 
neſs, exactneſs, and caſe. 1 
By the tranſactions of one's affairs are meant, 6; 

1 relate 1 the . with whom we 1 
things in which we deal; which laſt ate either e b 
the . means of commerce, or goods — 
hendling all other r 5 zune 
All authors agree, that the Italians, particular] 
Venice, Coins, and Florence, firit D 8 — 
thod of Keeping books double, or in two parts, probabl, 
about the middle of the fifteenth century ; hence 8 
us, it is called The Italian method : though it 8 not it 
troduced into England till a century later; the fir beck 
on this art having been publithed at London in | 
by James Pcele.—Stevin apprehends, that the art oF 
b:ok-keeping, by double entry, was known to the Re. 
mans, and originally received from the Greeks, 


ffai rs in ſuch 


and auxiliary. X{/ential, or neceſſary, are thoſe without 
which regular accounts cannot be kept; in which num. 
ber ſome include the journal, wajte-bork, and ledger ; 
others only the two latter.—Vid. Malc. Treat. of Book. 
Ker ping, ch. i. ſcct. 2. p. 3. 
Subpi as or auxiliary, are ſeparate books, wherein parti. 
cular accounts are kept more diſtinctly, for eafing the 
ledger. —Such aie the cajb-bock, debt bst, book of tx 
pences, &C. 
Theſe 4:45 are kept in the ſame manner, in eſſect, in 
molt trading cities in Europe; but not as to coin: each 
Leing regulated by that fort of coin which has courſe in 
the itatc where they are. 
In England, #45 are kept in pounds, ſhillings, and pence : 
in France, in ie, jolr, and deniers: in Holland, 
Flanders, Zealand, and Brabant, in ponden, pounds, ſchel- 
ling-n, ſhillings, and %, grootz they alſo keep them in 
8 ſti vers, and penningen: at Dantzick, and in all 
'oland, in rixdoliars, gr, and deniers; they are like- 
wile kept in fiorins, groſs, and denters: through moit parts 
o Germeny, in fle in, cruitzers, and pennings: at Ham- 
burgh, in marks, ſell, and deniers lubs: at Liſbon, in 
re: at Florence, in gold crowns, /ſols, and deniers; in 
Spain, in maravedisz ſometimes in r1als, or pieces of eight : 
at Meſſina, and through Sicily, in ounce:, tarins, grain', 
and precs(ts : at Venice, in ducats: in Muſcovy, in rubles, 


Signior, in piaſlers, abouguels, and aſpers. 


kinds of matters are mixed together ; no order but that 
of time being preſerved; it being a diurnal regiſter of 
occurrences in buſineſs, to be 4 ſeparated and 
transferred into the others; ſo that this may be faid to 
contain the elements of all the reſt. It may be kept two 
ways; the firſt, by entering things down ſimply as they 
happen; v. gr. Bought cf ſuch a one, fold to ſuch a ons 
paid ſuch a one, lent f much, &c. the ſecond, by entering 
at once, each article, debtor and creditor : this laſt is 
eſteemed the beſt ; becauſe, forming a kind of little jour- 
nal, it ſaves the keeping any other. 

The waſte-boek begins with the inventory of a merchant's 
effects and debts; the difference between theſe is what 
the merchant calls his neat ſtock ; and contains a com- 
plete record of every tranſaction of his affairs, with all 
the circumſtances, in a plain narration of matter of fact; 
wy tranſaction following another in the order of the 

ates, 

This book is in reality a journal, or day-book z but that 
name being applied to another, the name waſle-book is 
given to this by way of diſtinction: though what rela- 
tion the word waſte bears to the nature of this boot, 15 
not very obvious.—Some authors better call it the men 
rial. bool, or memorandum-book, as its principal uſe is for 
taking memorandums. 


each day are entered orderly down, as they happen, {rom 
the wa/le-book, — Each article in this book is to conli 
ſeven parts; viz. the date, debtor, creditor, ſum, quan- 
tity and quality, how payable, and the price. 
The journal, ſo far as it differs from the waſte-b124, is oni] 
a book of aid to the ledger. —There are two different me. 
thods of keeping it: in the firſt, which is that hitherto 
chiefly in uſe, the journal is a complete tranſcript of 4 
waſte-book, in the ſame order of time, but in a differen 
ſtile ; becauſe the wa/le-book expreſſes every tranſaction 
in a ſimple narration of what is done ; whereas the Jun 


tion for the ledger ; thus, when any tranſaQtion 15 wo 
transferred from the waſle-book into the journal _— 


marked by their denominations of debtor and creditor, in 


the ſtile of the journal; at leaſt, the accounts that are 


6 - 


mine it by the rules of the ledger, as if it were to be 
tered immediately there; and, finding the debtors 
bao” creditors to which it belongs, theſe are diſtinctly 


debtors are expreſly ſo named; and by their being 6: 
_ connected debtor to ſome other accounts, theſe 
u 


are ſufficiently determined to be the creditors; though 
the word creditor be not written: | 


Model of an artide in the Journ. 


= nj 2 15th July, 1723. 82 ET % 2 
Wine Dr. to Caſh———L. 160:—:— Bought of Duval, ready Money, 16 Pipes of 
| | Burgundy, at 0 * L. 10. — — 250 L0 l 0 


her form of a journal, which Mr. Malcolm judges 

2 in certain bo ets to the former, makes the 

ournal a complete tranſcript of the waſte-book, without 
any alteration, leaving on the left ſide of every page a 
large margin, about a third part of the page; on which 
againſt every tranſaction, are to be written the names of 
the debtors and creditors of that tranſaQtion; with their 
titles of debtor and creditor, and ſums of money ob- 
ſerving, that where there are ſundry debtors or creditors 
to one creditor or debtor, they write their names next 
each other, and the name of the one correſponding debtor 
or creditor, againſt the total of the other ſums; by which 
means the balance and connexion appears at ſight. 'Then, 
when the tranſaction is transferred to the ledger, they 
write on this margin the numbers of the folios where 
the accounts ſtand in the ape for the purpoſes al- 
ready mentioned in ſpeaking of the former method. 
This boot may be called either the ub, or journal, 
being in reality both; not only as every waſe-book is a 
journal, but as there is here alſo that which diſtinguiſhes 
both a wa/te-book, and a journal. 
By an ordonnance of the year 1673, all traders in France, 
whether by wholeſale or retail, are obliged to keep a 
journal, containing all their affairs, debts, active and 
paſſive, bills of exchange, &c. For want of keeping 
this, and ſurrendering it on a failure, they are to be re- 
puted fraudulent bankrupts, and ſubjected to the penalties 
thereof. 

Ledger, or Ledger-Book, ſometimes alſo called the great- 
book, and the poſ?-beok, is a large volume, containing all 
the tranſactions of a man's affairs in ſuch order, as that 
thoſe belonging to every different ſubject lie together in 
one place; making ſo many diſtinct or ſeveral accounts. 
The ledger is only the waſte-book till further digeſted; 
being extracted either immediately from it, or from the 
journal. It is uſually ruled in fix columns. In it all the 
accounts diſperſed in the journal are drawn out and 
ſtated in debtor and creditor. 'To form each account, 
two pages are required oppoſite to each other; that on 
the left ſerving for debtor, the other for creditor : each 
article to conſiſt of five parts, or members; the date, the 

rſon whom we credit, or are credited by; the ſubject, 
i. e. the thing credited or indebted for; the page where 
it is found; and the ſum or amount of the article. Two 
inſtances, the ore of an article of credit, the other of 
debt, will illuſtrate the ſorm and uſe of this bock. 


Model of an article in debtor. 


uw 14. — Roberts Dr. | J. | 5 | <>. 
| 3701, {To Caſh, paid by his order to Wilks. F. 16.] 1gooſ o | © 


Model of an article in creditor. - 


— 


Ur, 
lay Cath” fo his remittance on James 


8 J. + 8 
u. 16.1900 [O | © 


The management of the ledger being of great import- 
ance in accounts, we will ſubjoin from Mr. Malcolm the 
ollowing caſes relating to it. 

1. That for every diſtinct ſubject, with which you have 
an account (1, e. for every perſon with whom you deal 
on mutual truſt and credit, or who, by any means, be- 
comes your debtor, or you his) as well as for every thing 
you deal in, there hep be a certain ſeparate ſpace, or 
portion, allowed; wherein are to be written all, and 
only, the tranſaQions relating to that ſubject, whoſe 

ame is to be inſcribed, or written on the head thereof; 
making thereby diſtinct particular accounts. 

„Very account is to be diſtinguiſhed into two parts, 
taking for each an equal portion (leſs or more, as you 
think fit) of right and left pa es, of one folio or open- 
w 4 the name of the ſub 18 rk written on the head 

the account, on both ſides, which are diſtinguiſhed 

y the words debtor on the leſt fide, and creditor on the 
"glt, for the uſes following: to which the columns ex- 


Plained below are ſubſervient. 


5 82 perſonal aceount to contain, on the debtor ſide, 
— © articles which that perſon owes you, and the pay- 
— you make of your debts to him : and, on the cre- 

de, all that you owe to him, and the payments 


he makes of his debts to you. Or, becatiſe this rule 
conſiders payments under the notion of mutual oppoſite 
debts upon the receiver, if this be once ſuppoſeq, the 
rule may be briefly expreſſed thus: every perſon is 
debtor for what he owes me, and creditor for what 1 
owe him. 

4. Every real accoitnt ought to contain, on the debtor 
fide, the quantity and value of what was upon hand at 
the beginning of the account, and what was afterwards 
received, with all coſts and charges: and; on the cre- 
ditor fide, the quantity and value of what is diſpoſed of, 
or any way taken away, or gone out of it, with all the 
returns that ſubject makes me. Or, more briefly, thus: 
it is debtor for all received, firſt coſt and charges; and 
creditor for all gone out of it, with the returns. 

5- Every tranſaction muſt be entered in the /edger-bzet, 
with a balance of debt and credit, i. e. ſo as that every 
article be placed on the debtor fide of one account, and 
the creditor fide of ſome other, making thereby equal 
debt and credit in the ledger; and where the pcrfonal 
and real accounts concerned in the tranſaction do not, in 
the articles belonging to them, make this balance (as 
they will in moſt 9 £y then ſome imaginary account 
muſt be uſed to ſupply the defect. 

6. Thoſe accounts, whoſe articles of debt and credit, in 
any tranſaction, balance one another, are, in the ledger, 
to be connected together in the ſtile of every article, as 
mutual and corretpondent debtors and creditors ; by 
writing in each of the correſponding accounts the name 
of the other, after the particle zo in the debtor's account, 
and by in the creditor's, which connects the two; the 
name of the account, in which the articles are written, 
with its quality of debtor and creditor, being underſtood 
as joined to, and fo is read before the word te, or by, 
in every article (though it be written only once for all 
2 the head ot the account.) Then, after the name 
of the correſponding creditor or debtor, follows a brief 
narration of the fact ; the date and other numbers be- 
ing placed in their proper columns. Hence we find the 
uſe of the column that ſtands next to the money-co- 
lumns, which is this, to write in it the number of the 
folio where ſtands the correſponding account, with which 
the account, in which you write, 1s connected in every 
article. 

To facilitate the uſe of the ledger, there is an alphabet 
to ſerve as an index, or repertory, conſiſting of twenty- 
four leaves, each cut on the edge, and marked with one 
of the twenty-four letters; wherein the initial letters of 
the perſons names, with whom you have accompts, are 
inſerted, with the folio of the ledger, where the account 
is ſtared. 

The more exact b:e4-keepers extend the index to the 
things or commodities a man has dealings in, as well as 
the perions he deals with: Generally, it is a letter of a 
man's ſurname, and the proper name of the thing, that 
direQs its place in the index: thus John Gordon is put 
under G; and claret wine under C, unleſs all forts of 
wines be comprehended in one account, in which cale it 
is put under W. 


Book, debt, Book of payments, or Bill. Book, a bok 
+ wherein is entered the day whereon all ſums fall due, 


whether to be paid, or received by bills of exchange, 
merchandizes, or otherwiſe : to the end that, by com- 
paring receipts and payments, proviſion may be made, in 
time, of a fund for payment; by receiving bills, &c. 
due, or taking other precautions. ; 

Two models will ſufhce for the uſe and form of this hct: 
it is only to be obſerved, that, like the ledger, it muſt be 
on two oppolite pages; moneys to be received on the 
leſt hand, thoſe to be paid on the right. 


Model of the page of payment. 
Jan. 1708. To pay oe: f. . 
1iTo Charles Horn, for @ purchaſe of the 1ff of July. 700 | © © 
To R. Hart, à note under hand of the 51h of Augult.] 400 | 0 © 
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Model of the page of receit: 
ay 1708, To receive. 1. I. d. 
iI Remittance of }. Vaſſor, of the 10th of March, on Pits.| 600 loo 
Of Cade, for wool fold the 6th of July. — 150 loo 
207 Dykes by bond of 23d of May 1. — {2000 [o[o 
Remittance 2 Price, of 23d of ORober on Page. _ | 350 lolo 


Boox, caſh, is the moſt important of all the auxiliary 
ones: it is ſo called, becauſe it contains, in debtor and 
creditor, all the caſh that comes in, or out, of the 
merchant's ſtock. —In this are entered all the ſums re- 
ceived and paid daily; thoſe received on the left hand, 
with the perſon's name, of whom received, for what, 
for whom, and in what ſpecies : thoſe paid on the ſide 
of creditor; mentioning likewiſe the ſpecies, the reaſon 
why, the perſon to whom, and for whom, the payment 
is made.—For inſtance : 


Model of an article in debt. 
Caſh, Dr. 


June 29th, 1708. & 1&4 4 

eced, of Paul Simon, for 2 tons of wax, ſold ! 
6th inflant, 

A purſe of 

Pieces of eight, L. 108; 1 — 110800 


the 1000 ans : = 


L. 1108 ; —— 


Madel of an article in Credit. 
Cr. 


May 14th, 1711. LT 3] 4. 
x To Tim. Hall, for 2 tons of wax, bought 


2d inflant, 
A purſe of. L. 1000 ; — ; — 
Pieces of eight, L. 300; == ; — 1300 00 


L. 13002 — ; — 


The better to conceive the nature of this book, it is to be 
obſerved, that in buſineſs, where cath happens to be an 
account which has numerous articles, it is convenient to 
keep a particular account thereof, in a book diſtinct from 
the ledger ; and for this reaſon called the ca/h-book, This 
is formed, in all reſpects, like the cath account in the 
ledger, with a debtor and cxeditor fide z in which all the 
caſh received and given out is entered ; either in a ſimple 
ſtile, or in that of the ledger : but which way ſoever the 
narration is made, every article muſt be duly entered on 
the oppoſite fide of the correſponding account in the 
ledger ; with a reference to the ledger account of caſh : 
for ſuch an account there mutt alſo be, into which the 
ſums of the debtor and creditor ſides of the particular 
account mult be transferred once a week or month, as is 
found convenient : thus, in the coſh-book, the ſums being 
written down againſt them, write, transferred to the 
ledger, and mark the folio; and in the ledger account, 
enter the ſum with the date of the transfer, debtor 
to, and creditor by, ſundry accounts, as per caſh-book. 
The caſh account in the ledger is neceſſary for the ba- 
lance of the whole ; and the convenience of the ſeparate 
account of all the particulars is, that we have them all 
together, in one continued account: whereas, the rule 
of the ledger being not to allow more than one folio for 
one account, till that be filled up, the account might 
hereby lie in ſeveral different folios. 

Book of invoices, a book to ſave the journal from the era- 
ſures inevitable in taking accompts or invoices of the ſe- 
veral goods received, ſent, or fold ; where it is neceſſary 
to be very particular, and to render thoſe invoices eaſier 
to find than they can be in the wy/te-book or journal. 
The invoices here entered are to be thoſe of goods 
bought, and ſet to account of ſome other; thoſe of goods 
ſold. by commiſſion ; of goods ſent away to be fold on 
our own account; and thoſe of goods ſold in partner- 
ſhip, whereof we have the direQtion, or whereof others 
have the direction. 

This book contains an account or invoice of all the goods 
which a perſon ſhips off, either for his own account, or 
for others in commiſhon, according to the bills of lading ; 
with the whole charges till on board; every invoice fol- 
lowing after another, in order as they happen. 

The invoice book is only a copy of what is written in the 
waſte-book, in thoſe caſes.—After the date, the narration 
is to begin thus :—Shipped aboard the ſhip—A. B. maſ- 
ter, bound for „the following goods; conſigned 


to—for my account, or by order, and the account of, — 


Or, it may be begun thus: Invoice of goods ſhipped 

aboard—&c. 

The deſign of this book is for the more ready finding out 
| theſe invoices, than can be done in the wa/te-boek. 
Book, fattor, or Book of Sales, is an account of what a 

perſon receives to fell in commiſſion for others, and of 

the diſpoſal thereof, —It is numbered and diſtinguiſhed 


| 
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into folios, like the ledger ; on the leſt-hand ſide 
written, in a plain narrative ſtile, an account of . 
2 received, with all charges: and, on the * 
ide, an account of all the ſales and diſpoſals o — 
goods. So that this is only a copy of the em oyer's E 
count of goods in the ledger, in the ſtile of the w, 
book. Where a perſon does little in commiſſi 2 
; N on, a ſe- 
parate book for this purpoſe is needleſs. 

Book of accounts current is kept in the form of debtor and 
creditor, like the ledger; and ſerves for accounts ſent ' 
correſpondents, to be regulated in concert with the 4 
before they are entered in the ledger. This is per] 
a duplicate of the accounts current, kept to hog = 
courſe to on occaſion. 

Book of commiſſions, orders, or advices, is a bord, in which 
are entered all the commiſſions, orders, and advic 
which a perſon receives from his correſpondents, This 
ſhould have a broad margin for receiving the entry of 
remarks concerning their execution. 

Book of acceptances is deſtined for the regiftering all bills of 
exchange, notified by letters of advice from correſpond. 
ents ; fo that the merchants may know, when the bills are 
preſented, whether they have orders to accept them 
or not. — When they chooſe to decline accepting a 
bill, againſt the article thereof in the bl, they put 
P, i. e. proteſt; that, on offering the bill, the bearer 
may be told he may proteſt it : on the contrary, if t 
accept it, they write againſt it an A; adding the date, or 
day of acceptance. , And this, upon being transferred to 
the debt-beoh, is cancelled. 

Book of remittances ſerves to regiſter bills of exchange, as 
they are remitted by correſpondents, to require the pay- 
ment thereof. If they be proteſted for want of accept- 
ance, and returned to thoſe who remitted them, men- 
tion is made thereof againſt each article, by adding a P 
in the margin, and the date of the day when they were 
returned, then cancelled. | 
The books of acceptances and remittances have fo near a 
relation to each other, that many merchants, &c. make 
but one of the two, which they keep in the form of 
debtor and creditor ; putting acceptances on the ſide of 
debt, and remittances on that of credit. 

Book of copies of letters, ſerves to keep copies of letters, 
which a merchant writes to his correſpondents, that he 
may have recourſe to them, as occaſion requires. 

Book of expences, a detail of the petty expences, both do- 
meſtic and mercantile z which at the end of each month 
are ſummed up, and make an article for the caſh-bost. 
This book, being a ſeparate account of all the expences of 
living, ſerves to keep both the profit and loſs account, 
and alſo the caſh-b964, more diſtin : the greater and 
more conſiderable articles are to be placed here particu- 
larly ; but the ſeveral ſmall articles, of daily diſburſe- 
ments, only in totals : though under what denomina- 
tions, and how general or particular the articles of this bot 
are to be made, mult be left to every one's choice. All 
that is neceſſary to obſerve here is, that the caſh paid out, 
on ſuch accounts, muſt be carefully entered here; 
thence, once a week or month, be transferred to the 
caſh-bock, and to the profit and loſs account in the ledger; 
which is debtor to cath for it. 

Book of numere's or wares is kept for the caſy knowledge 
of all the goods brought in, ſent out, or remaining m3 
warchouſe.—On the left-hand page are entered the quan- 
tity, quality, and number or mark, of the goods brought 
in; on the right, the diſcharge of the goods out of we 
warehouſe, againſtthe reſpective articles of the firlt. Thus 


80 1A bale of uubite — 705 
2] A piece of crimſon damaſk 03 


ell, 


March 1 | Sold to Charles Mitchell. — 
Apr. 10 Sent to Nichols / Briltol. 


Book, month, is numbered in folios like the ledger, and 
divided into ſpaces, on the top of each of which ate tue 
names of the 12 months of the year; January» Febru- 
ary, &c, allowing a whole folio, or what you pleaſe, 1 
each month; and a different ſet of 12 ſpaces for every 
different year.—On the left-hand page enter the pay 
ments to be made to you, in that month; and ty 1 
right-hand page the payments you are to make. ” 

column likewiſe on the left-hand of every page; the 

which, write the day of payment; and after 2 

none of the debtor or creditor z aud draw the ſum 

the money-columns. a 

There = alſo pocket memorandum-books, publiſhed, 16d, 

nually, digeſted into weeks and days, properly | 0 * 
for the clear and methodical entry of occaſions! men 

randums. creditor; 3 


BOOK of veel is kept in the form of debtor 1 particular 


| 


woo 


* count being kept for each veſſel. To the fide 
| — wry put victualling, fitting out, wages, &c. To 
the gde of creditor, are put cif thing the veſſel has 
:oduced 3 whether by way of freight or otherwiſe.) 
Faſtly the total of each is entered in the journal, upon 
balancing 3 a Mag n tee 
Book of workmen is particularly in ule ren 15 . | 
urers, who have conſiderable works in their hands. It is 
kept in form of debtor and creditor for each workman em- 
loyed. On the file of debt are put the matters given 
p J to work; and on that of credit, the work they retuin. 
, * cargo, or ſhading, liure de bod, is kept by the clerk. 
* urſer of a ſhip; wherein are entered all the goods 
4 the veſſel, whether thoſe only for freight, or for 
ſale, or change] the whole according to the ſpecifica- 
tion in the maſter's bills of loading. ü 
Book, bank. In cities, where there are public banks, or 
bankers, as at Venice, Amſterdam, Hamburgh, and 
London, a book 15 neceſlary wherein to keep an account of 
the ſums paid to, or received from the bank, or bankers. 
Book, abſolutely uſed, denotes the wa {te-book, ſometimes 
the journal, or day-book. AF 
In this ſenſe it is, they ſay, I have pur down ſuch a ſum 
in my 04; you ſhall have an extract of my book, & e. 
Brok-terping, though chiefly in uſe among merchants 
and great dealers, is yet applicable wich advantage to 
rſons of all other conditions; as retailers, ſtewards, 
entlemen of land-eſtates, &c. with this only difference, 
that the narrower their affairs and NR we? * 
ſewer bons they need to keep, and vice verſa. e 
ſame ways of eng, which in great and diffuſed 
trade prevent confuſion, by an artful and regular diſ- 
ſing of things, if applied to mean and narrow dealings, 
will create confuſion, at leaſt will be attended with need- 
leſs trouble; fince a few things ſhew themſelves orga 
and are examined by mere inſpection: ſuppoſing no 
other method but ar. record; every * 
whereof, in very ſmall dealings, the owner's eye is ac- 
quainted with, ſo that he can readily turn to what he wants: 
but this, in larger accounts, is impoſſible ; which makes 
order, the ſtricteſt form, and much writing, abſolutely 
neceſſary.— Vet this one rule muſt be indiſpenſably ob- 
ſerved in all caſes; viz. That a true and exact memorial 
of every thing belonging to the account be made, juſt 
as things occur; and if buſineſs increafe, ſo that a near- 
er approach to the perfection of accounting be neceſſary, 
this will ſerve as a ground-work, on which you may 
raiſe the account to what form you pleaſe. But the leaſt 
a man can do, will be ſome part of the method ex- 
plained under the article Books; of which all methods 
whatever are a part; as comprehending the greateſt 
ſimplicity in the waſte-book, and art in the ledger. 
For a perſon in a ſingle ſtate, who has no buſineſs, but 
the receiving at certain times in the year a ſum of mo- 
ney, which he lays out again for his private and per- 
ſonal expences, a pocket-book is ſufficient. 
For one in a married ſtate, whoſe fortune conſiſts alſo 
of money, as he has a greater variety of expences, he 
_ be careful to keep an exact account of what caſh 
e receives and pays: and, to make this account more 
diſtinct and e it will be beſt to keep the particu- 
_ of the payments in a ſeparate book, and, to. bring 
them into a caſh-book once a week, in totals, digeſted 
—_ * denominations as he thinks fit, as 33 
er, fleſh, coals, candles, &c.— Things thus brought into 
the caſh-account, may be again 42 into an abſtract, 
thewing the total of each kind of expences for every 
month, by dividing a page into twelve columns, with 
the names of the twelve months; and then in ſo many 
articles on the margin ſetting the names of the ſeveral 
heads of expences, and againſt each, under the reſpec- 
tive 3 the ſum of that kind of expences in that 
month; then will the ſum of the money in the columns 
under each month be the total eee of that month, 
and the aggregate of theſe ſums the year's expences.— 
For artificers, handicrafts-men, and the like, they may 
deep accounts of the expences of living, as above; but 
it will alſo be neceſſary to make a diſtinct account of the 
2 and piofit of their buſineſs, which may 7 '* 
aone, by an exact account of all they pay or owe for the 
material, and inſtruments of their ns with ſervants 
Wages, and taxes upon their trade; and of all they receive 
or that is due for their work. They may conveniently 
ep accounts for the materials of their work, to ſatisfy 
them of the diſpoſal thereof, and to ſerve as a check on 
_ who ** acceſs to thoſe gy. and 2 * 
accounts for the perſons they deal with, both in 
Ying and ſelling. —As for petty un Weg who deal in ſome 
2 of trifling wares, and make ſales to the value of 
* karthing or halfpenny, theſe cannot pretend to keep 


orderly accounts; the beſt they can do is, to be careful} 
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that ſervants do not wrong them ; for they have no ac- 
count of goods; and if you alk what of any kind le- 
mains with them, they mult examine, if their mer ry 
fails.—Thele can only have à caſh-account, which t ey 
are to charge once a week with the money teceiyed, and 
diſcharge for What they give out; it is not cop venient 
that they ſhould touch the caſh-box or till, oftener than 
once a week, when it is compleated; but if they do, 
they muſt keep a ſeparate account of what. they take 
out, to know what was received. Beſides which, they 
ſhould have a 1 


Book, Memorandum, or Day-Book, wherein all things 


delivered on credit are to be entered, and from thence 
transferred to a ledger; in which an account is opened 
for every debtor or creditor, with a debt and credit both 
on one fide with a double money column. 
As for more conſiderable ſhop-keepers, who commonly 
deal in only a few different ſpecies of goods, as drapers, 
mercers, &c. they uſually keep a ledger for perſons and 
wares diſtinct, without any formal connection or re- 
ference of the accounts, in their ſeyeral articles; where- 
by there can no regular balance be made. In the ac- 
counts of perſons, they uſe the formality of a debtor 
and creditor ſtyle, which is mere ſhew, without the 
real value of a regular account; there being no oppoſite 
correſponding. debtors and creditors to be found. For 
their ledger of. wares, as they call it, contains nothing 
of this; and is but an imperſect contrivance, which they 
ſatisfy themſelves with, to know how much remains. 
But the worſt is, that in allotting ſpaces for the accounts 
of wares, they frequently allow no more than they ſup- 
poſe may ſerve tor the retail of the quantity firſt entered 
on that ſpace ; and when this is diſpoſed of, .take. a new 
ſpace for a new parcel; which, in a quick trade, is not 
only troubleſome but confuſed, if there be any. of the 
old parcels remaining; ualeſs they carry it to che new 
account. In reality, dealers in retail, it conſiderable in 
their way, ought not to come ſhort of the utmoſt pitch 
of art: at leaſt, they ſhould keep three grand bcoks, a 
waſte, journ, and ledger ; unleſs they ſhall think fit to 
join the firſt two into one. The wa/te-b2:4 is to contain 
every thing done in the ſhop, boch what is ſold on truſt, 
and for caſh. This and the jour4/ may be made in onc, 
by marking the debtors and creditors. on the margin, a- 
ainſt every tranſaction of value. For the /edzer-boek, 
Kecra there are commonly many articles of debt to one 
of credit, on men's accounts with whom they deal, and 
many articles of credit for one of debt, upon account of 
wares, they may keep the debt and credit both on one 
fide, by double money columns; in one of which let the 
debt, and in the other the credtt be ſet. r 
For gentlemen of landed eſtates, the books neceſſary to 
be kept are, 1. A great wafte-bosk, containing à plain 
narrative of all things as they occur; as receits, and 
payments, every thing given and received; and, in 
ſhort, whatever is done relating, to any thing or perſon 
they are concerned with: qut af which are to be made 
up, 2. A aſb-beok, containing iti a * narrative ſtyle, 
upon the debtor-fide, all receits of money; and upon 
the creditor- ſide, all payments; and though there be ſe- 
veral articles received or paid together belonging to the 
ſame account, which are entered particularly in the 
waſte, yet they may be ſet down here in a total ſum : 
for example, there is paid 26. for dirers pieces of 
houſhold furniture, all particularly mentioned in the 
waſte-bozk, yet in the ca/þ-bock there needs no more than 
to ſay, paid for houſhald furniture, Ac. 3. A book of 
accounts with tenants, where, in diſtinct places, every 
one's charge and diſcharge may be fairly written, with - 
out any great formality of ſtyle; and if it hath a ſhow 
of debtor and creditor fide, it will be the more diſtinct : 
4. A book of petty accounts with ſervants and work- 
men, &c. 5. A POT of real accounts; containing an 
account of cattle, corn, and other ſtock or furniture, to 
know at all times what you bave, and how it is diſpoied 
of. If a gentleman advances no nearer to the artificial 
part of accounting, he muſt keep an account with every 
perſon, with whom he has dealings; which may be 
done in the ſame book with his tepants accounts, only 
allotting diſtinct parts for them; the laſt will take no 
great room compared with the other ; theſe books of ac- 
counts muſt have indexes. | 
For factors or ſtewards on land-eſtates, a general te- 
book will be neceſſary, to contain all matters tranſacted, 
relating to their maſter's concerns, under their manage- 
ment. Out of which let them make a ca/b-boek, in the 
manner above directed; alſo a beet of real accounts, that 
they may know what real effects, beſides money, they 
have the charge of, and how it is diſpoſed of; particu- 
larly the corn-rents, which have been delivered by the 


| tenants, and put in the granaries under their charge, P 
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be diſpoſed and given out according to order. Malcolm's 

Treat. of Book-keeping, Append. p. 7. 30. a 

Book of Rates, is a Book eſtabliſhed in parliament, ſhew- 

ing at what value goods, which Pay POUNDAGE, are to 
be reckoned at the cusTom-houſe, See CusTom, 
DvuTy, PouNnDact, and TonNNAGE. 
The book of rates annexed to the act of TONNAGE and 
POUNDAGE made in the 12th year of king Charles II. is 
ſubſcribed with the hand of boy Harbottle Grimſtone, 
then ſpeaker of the houſe of commons. —An additional 
book of rates of goods and merchandizes uſually imported, 
and not particularly rated in the former, with rules, or- 
ders, &c. is ſigned by Spencer Compton, Eſq. ſpeaker of 
the houſe of commons, 11 Geo. I. c. 7. 

Book-8INDING, the art of ſewing together the ſheets of a 
book, and ſecuring them with a back, and ſtrong paſte- | 
board ſides, covered with leather, &c. 

Binding is diſtinguiſhed from fitching, as, in the latter, 
the leaves are only ſewed, without bands, or backs. 

We fay, French-binding, law-binding, marble-binding, 
binding in parchment, in ſheep, in calves leather, &c. 
alſo half-binding, wherein the leaves are generally left 
uncut, and only the back covered with leather, the paſte- 
board ſides being covered with marbled, or blue paper. 
Dutch-binding is, where the backs are of vellum.— The 
Italians are ſtill contented to bind in a coarſe, thick 
paper, called binding alla Ruſtica, the inconvenience of 
which is its being liable to wear out without careful uſe. 
Without doubt, the art of binding is almoſt as ancient as 
the ſcience of compoſing best; and both the one and the 
other followed immediately the firſt invention of letters. 
Whatever the matter might be, on which men firſt 
wrote, there was a — of uniting the ſeveral parts 
together; as well for the making them of one piece, as 
for the better preſerving them: hence the origin of book- 
binding. 

According to Olympiodorus (apud Phot.) it was one 
Phillatius, a learned man at Athens, who firſt taught 
the uſe of a kind of glue, to faſten the ſeveral leaves to- 
gether : on which account a ſtatue was erected to him. 

Books, the manner of binding in volumes, i. e. of gluing the 

leaves together; that of rolling them on round pieces, 
or cylinders of wood, appears the moſt ancient; though 
that of binding them ſquare, and of ſewing ſeveral quires 
one over another, lays claim to conſiderable antiquity. 
The firſt of the two, which we call Egyptian-binding, held 
a long time after the age of Auguſtus; but it is now diſ- 
uſed, excepting in the Jewiſh ſynagogues, where they con- 
tinue to write the books of the law on vellum ſewed to- 
gether ; making, as it were, only one long page, with two 
rollers, and their claſps of gold or ſilver, at each extre- 
mity. 

The form now in uſe is the ſquare binding, which is 
ſaid to have been invented by one of the Attali, kings of 
Pergamus; to whom we likewiſe owe the manner of 
preparing parchment z called in Latin, from the name 
of his capital, Pergamena, or Charta Pergamea. 

Books, manner of binding, —The firſt operation is to fold 
the ſheets according to the form, viz. into two for fo- 
lios, four for quartos, eight for octavos, &c. which 
the workmen do with a flip of ivory or box, called a fold- 
ing-flick in this they are directed by the catch-words and 
ſignatures at the bottom of the pages. The leaves thus 
folded, and laid over each other in the order of the ſig- 
natures, are beaten on a ſtone with a heavy hammer, to 
make them ſolid and ſmooth, and then prefled. Being 
thus prepared, they are ſewed in a ſewing-preſs, upon 
pack-threads or cords, which are called bands, at a pro- 
per diſtance from each other, and in a convenient num- 
ber; which is done by drawing a thread through the 
middle of each ſheet, and giving it a turn round each 
band, beginning with the firſt, and proceeding to the 
laſt. The common number of bands are fix in folios, 
and five in quartos, octavos, &c. Sometimes they uſe 
a ſaw to make places for the bands, which are ſunk into 

the paper, ſo that the back of the book when bound is 
ſmooth, without any appearance of bands. After this 
the backs are glued, the ends of the bands being opened, 
and ſcraped with a knife, for the more convenient fix- 
ing the paſte-boards; then the back is turned with a 
hammer, the book being fixed in a preſs between boards, 
called backing-boards, in order to make a groove for ad- 
mitting the paſte-boards. The boards being then applied, 
holes are made for «drawing the bands through, the ſu- 
2 ends A off, and the parts hammered 

mooth. Then the book is preſſed, in order for cutting; 
which is performed by a particular machine called a 
ploug b, to which is fixed a knife. After this the book 
rs put into a preſs called a cutting-preſs, betwixt two 
boards, the one lying even with the preſs, for the knife 
to run upon; the other above it, for the kniſe to cut 
againtt, | 


* | 


Manner of gilding books on the edget.—The 
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The book being cut, the paſte-boards are * 
proper pair 0 iron ſhears; and it is nr it 4 
1 gilding, blacking, or marbling the a 
e colours with which it is ſprinkled; are uſuall . 
milion, or ſap-green; which is done by a brug, Ae 
with hog's briſtles, holding the bruſh in one — * 
moving the hair with the other. + Und 
In the French=binding, a book is put in parchm 
a ſlip of parchment is applied over the back 
each band, and the ends paſted on the inka 
paſte-board. This preparation, called inder/; 
peculiar to the French binders z who are * 
ordonnance to back their b:e&s with parchment, , th 
nalty of 30 livres, and the re-binding of the 11 4 
is done in the preſs, where the back being grated w 
make the paſte take hold, the parchment is applied; 5 
they afterwards add glue to fortify it. 1 
book, being put 


tight into the preſs, between two boards, is ſer f 
a Hife called a ſcraper; and after that wich — hs al 
ed a ſmoother, in order to take out all ſcratches, Bein, 
thus made ſmooth, they ſcrape a little yellow ocure U n 
the book, wet it with a little ſize-water, and tub it off 
with ſome clean thavings. The gilding-fize is made 
with the white of an egg, mixed with water, and beat 
well together. The leaves being wetted with the ſize. 
water, with 2 bruſh, the gold is then laid upon it, and 
aſterwards dried before the fire. When dricd, it is bur- 
niſhed off with a dog's tooth ſet in a handle. Blackin 
the leaves is done with fing antimony, the leaves — 
wet, and the antimony rubbed upon them until quit 
dry, when it is burniſhed like the gold. 
The head-band is now added; which is an ornament of 
thread or filk of two or three colours, placed at each 
extreme of the back, acroſs the leaves; and woven or 
twiſted, ſometimes about a ſingle, and ſometimes a 
double piece of rolled paper, or, what is more laſting, 
of glued pack-thread. 
For the covers; the ſkins uſed undergo ſeveral prepara- 
tions, which we ſhall explain, in calf, as being the 
leather moſt uſed; and as being that to which all the 
reſt, with a little variation, may be referred.—The calf- 
ſkin being moiſtened in water, is cut to the ſize of the 
book, and the thickneſs of the edges pared off on a mar- 
ble ſtone kept for that purpoſe. The cover is next 
ſmeared over with paſte made of wheat-flour; then 
ſtretched over the . on the outſide, and doubled 
over the edges withinſide. They then cord the beck, or 
bind it firmly between two boards, to make the cover 
ſtick the ſtronger to.the paſte-boards, and the back ; on 
the exact performance of which depends a great part 
of the truth and neatneſs of the b994#. The back is then 
warmed at the fire to foften the glue, and the leather of 
the back is rubbed down with a folding-ſtick or bodkin, 
to ſet and fix it cloſe to the back of the boob. It is now 
ſet to dry; and when dry, uncorded : the bet is then 
waſhed over with a little paſte and water, the edges and 
ſquares blacked with ink, and then ſprinkled fine with 
a bruſh, by ſtriking it either againſt the hand, or a ſtick; 
or with larger ſpots mixed with vitriol, which is called 
marbling. Two blank leaves on each fide, are then to 
be paſted down to the cover ; and when dry, the leaves 
_ BURNISHED in the preſs, and the cover ralled on the 
edges. 
The cover is now glazed twice with the white of an egg; 
it is then filleted, plain, or with gold; and at laſt poliſhed 
with a poliſhing iron, paſſed hot over the glazed colour. 
If the book be required to be lettered, they paſte a piece 
of red morocco on the back, between the grit and ſecond 
band, to receive the title in gold letters; and ſometimes 
a ſecond between the next bands underneath, to receive 
the number of the volume. 
The plain binding, properly ſo called, is now complete 
the gilding on the back and cover, as it makes 2 part of 
the book-binder's buſineſs among us (though, with the 
French, &c. it is a diſtin profeſſion), we ſhall here 
ſubjoin. | : 
Manner of gilding books on the backs and covers. —In ordinary 
binding, they gild little elſe but the backs, and the out- 
ward edges of the cover. On the backs are gilt the ütle 
of the „cc. with flowers, roſes, knots, ſtars, &c- 
between the bands: on the covers are ſometimes adde 
compartments, arms, &c. All theſe ornaments are made 
with each its ſeveral gilding-tool, engraved in ralicue; 
either on the points of puncheons, as thoſe of letters, 
roſes, ſtars, &c. or around little cylinders of braſs, 29 
the lines, embroideries, &c. 'The puncheons male 
their impreſſion by being preſſed flat down z and the ei- 
linders by being rolled along by a handle, to which they 
are fitted on an iron ſtay, or axis. 
To apply the gold, they glaze thoſe parts of the leather, 
whereon the tools are to be applied, three or four = 


ent, i. e 


BOO 


with a liquor made of the whites of eggs diluted with | 


means of a ſponge; and, when near dry, the 

— them, and ng lay on pieces of leaf-gold, and 
on theſe apply the tools, with a careful even prgfſure 
of the hand, or roll the cylinders, both the one and 
the other reaſonably hot. If the figures be large, and 
require a great relieve, as arms, &c. they are beat or 
preſſed down. The gilding thus finiſhed, they rub off 
the ſuperfluous gold, and poliſh the whole; the gloſs of 
which is greatly aſſiſted by a final preſſing between horns 
culiar for the purpoſe. 
Dur bool · binder, for gilding on rough leather, make uſe 
of reſin, dried and powdered, inſtead of whites of eggs; 
and the gold leaf, firſt cut to a proper ſize, is laid on a 


the olive-tree, by the Stephienſes at Paris and General 
and the Elzevirs at Amſterdam and Leyden ; the bird 


bettween two ＋— by the Frobeniuſes at Baſil; the 


2 N 1 — Heidelberg and Paris; the 
urn, olinæus; t ting. : 
I Kc. the printing-preſs, by Badius 


Chevillier ſhews, that the univerſity of Paris had for- 
merly the ſole power of creating and appointing boo&- 
ſellers, who were to take an oath to the univerſity ; and 
were reputed part of the academical body, and as ſuch 
entitled to the exemptions of the other members thereof. 
They were to give ſecurity to the univerſity for their 
behaviour, and produce atteſtations of their capacity for 
the diſcharge of their office : the univerſity alſo depoſed 


hot ſomewhat oiled ſtamp, and prefied down: and thus and expelled them at diſcretion : they were obliged ro 
the reſin melts only in thoſe parts where the hot ſtamp | appear at all aſſemblies of the univerſity, when ſummon- 
is applied and the gold fixes on it, whilſt the other parts ed, and aſſiſt at the public proceſſions thereof: they 
of the leather remain rough as at firſt. Dr. Lewis's Were obliged to lend their book; to be read, Or even ca- 
Com. Phil. Techn. p. 615. See Gil Diss. pied by ſuch as were diſpoſed to bortow, on certain 
Ahaſ. Fritſch, chancellor of the univerſity of Jena, has | conditions, preſcribed by the univerſity. If they kept 
a diſſertation expreſs concerning Bo K- ps, D- any books 1 them which were not correct, the univerſity 
Bibliopegis ; wherein he treats of the laws preſcribed by | puniſhed them: they were not allowed to buy any boot 
theſe artificers, and the tax or price ſettled by the ma- of a ſtudent, without leave of the rector: nor were they 
giſtrate for binding books, of every ſort, in ſheep-ſkin, allowed to gain above four deniers in a livre, by any co- 
vellum, &c.—The rates fixed for binding in ſheep, | pies fold to the members of the univerſity. Every book- 
throughout the electorate of Saxony, are, for large fo-| ſeller was obliged to have a catalogue of all his books 
lios, 1 guilder or florin, 3 groſſes; common folio, 1 hung up in the ſhop, with the prices, as rated by the 
florinz large quarto, 12 grofſes; common quarto, 8 univerſity: no Seller, who had not taken the oaths 
groſſes; large octavo, 5 groſſes; common octavo, 4 to the univerſity, might ſell a book of above ten els 
groſſes; duodecimo, 3 groſſes; ſedecimo, 2 grofles. value. Diſſ. de Orig. de PImprim. I. 4. 
Book-LanD. See Bock-land. This ſtate laſted from the thirteenth century till the in- 
B20K-SELLER, a profeſſed trader in books; whether he vention of printing, and even till the end of the fifteenth 
prints them himſelf, or procures them to be printed by century during which time there were only allowed 
others, for ſale. twenty-four bosk-ſellers, two binders, two illuminers, and 
Bzok-ſellers, among us, are the ſame with b:bhopele among | two ſworn book-writers, or copiſts.—But from that time 
the ancients, whoſe office was diſtin from that of: - the kings of France began to take cognizance of them: 
brarii, Petty dealers, or venders of ſmall ware, like | Lewis XI. thought fit to preſcribe ſome new regulations 
our publiſhers, were more particularly denominated i- in 1467 : under Francis I. the book-ſellers were brought 
bellines. At Rome, the Argiletum was the mart of | wholly under the royal authority, and received ſtatutes 
books, as Paul's Church-yard, or Fleet-ſtreet, and Pater- from the king. 
noſter row, have been among us: whence that of The chief ſcience of book-ſellers, is the knowlege of the 
Martial, 2 different editions, prices, and ſcarcity of bocks, 
1 Without regard to their contents, or qualities, otherwiſe 
Cum tibi, parve liber, ſcrinia naſtra vacent. chan as theſe affect the ſale of them. 


Book-worm, is an inſect of the mite kind, which after- 
Beat. ſellers are a kind of agents, or curators in the re- 


wards becomes a fly, bred from eggs depoſited in the 
public of letters: in many places, they are ranked among month of Augult in 6eoks, eſpecially in the leaves neareſt 
the members of univerſities, and entitled to the privi- } the covers, It is not unlike the mite or BLATTA found 


leges of ſtudents: as at Tubingen,  Salitburg, and in corn. When the time of its transformation approach- 
Paris, where they have always been diſtinguiſhed from | es, the inſect ſeeks to get into the air, and eats every 
vulgar and mechanical traders, and exempted | thing which it finds in its way, till it gets to the extre- 
from divers taxes and impoſitions laid on other com- mity of the book, The mixture of juice of wormwood 
. and other bitter ingredients in their paſte, which is an 
ormerly, the offices of beel-ſellers and printers were | expedient uſed by book-binders for this purpoſe, is no 
united in the ſame perſons. Labbe gives a liſt of learned | ſecurity to books againſt boo#-worms. The beſt and the 
book-ſellers; moſt of whom were alſo authors. —Of late | only ſecurity is from mineral ſalts, which all inſects hate. 
days, beok-ſellers have drawn their buſineſs into leſs com- For this purpoſe, book-binders ought to mix with the 
paſs, and leaving the labour of compoſing books to one | paſte employed in binding, the falt which is known un- 
ſet of perſons, and that of printing them to another, | der the name of aRCanum duplicatum, alum, and vi- 
content themſelves with the gainful part; thus miniſter- | triol ; with this precaution, bott may be perfectly 
ing to the republic of letters not with the head, or the | guarded from all injury and inſult from this miſchievous 
hand, but the purſe only. little creature. We cannot take too much care to pre- 
n this view, t ey have — very important and uſeful | ſerve what only can tranſmit our knowlege to 2 
agents between authors and the public; and have con- M. Prediger, among other inſtructions to German book- 
tributed, in no ſmall degree, to the encouragement of binders, printed at Leipſic in 1 7805 recommends their 
genius and literary induſtry, and the ſpread of ſci- making paſte of ſtarch, inſtead of flour: he withes them 
ence. There are few authors, who have undertaken to powder {lightly the books, their covers, and the 
the printing and publiſhing of any work likely to be | ſhelves on which they ſtand, with a mixture of powder 
tranſmitted to poſterity, — being connected with of alum, and fine pepper; and is alſo of opinion, that 
ome boek-ſeller, or book-ſellers, eminent in their pro- in the months of March, July, and September, books 
ſeſſion, | ſhould be rubbed with a piece of woollen cloth ſteeped 
The fairs of Francfort and Leipſic are famous for the | in powdered alum. Melanges D'Hiſt. Nat. tom. v. 
reſort of book-ſellers, not only from all parts of the em- p. 296. 
pire, but Holland, Flanders, &c. They have each their | BOOKING, among Merchants, &c. the making an entry 
ſhop or warehouſe, over which is inſcribed the name | of any matter in the Journal. See Book, Book- 
of ſome celebrated book-ſeller of former times; - | KEEPING, and JOURNAL. 
«na Elzeviriana, Frobeniana, Morelliana, Fanſoniaua, | BOOM, in the Sea-language, a long pole, wherewith they 
2 ſpread out the clue of the ſtudding- ſail, ſometimes alſo 
* acquaintance with the book-ſellers marks or ſöigns, that of the main · ſail and fore-ſail, to make them broad- 
4228 expreſſed on the title- pages of their books, is] er, and receive more wind. 


ome uſe; becauſe many books, eſpecially in the laſt } Booming of the fails is never uſed but in quarter winds, 
— » have no other deſignation either of printer, | or before a wind. By a wind, ſtudding fails, and boom- 


bels or even city.— The anchor is the mark of Ra- ing the fails is not proper. f 5 
_ ugius at Leyden; and the ſame with a do/phin| When a hip is ſaid to come booming towards us, it im- 
hes round it, of the Manutii at Venice and Rome; | ports as much, as that ſhe comes with all the ſail the 
Fo _ denotes a book printed by Oporinus at Baſil; can make. 

eus, or pegaſus, by the Wecheliuſes at Paris and | Boom alſo denotes a pole with a buſh or baſket on the top, 
it; the cranes, by Cramoiſy; the compaſs, by placed to direct ſhips how to ſteer into a channel; 
1 Antwerp; the euntain, by Vaſcoſan at Paris; | otherwiſe called a beacon. Is 

* im a balance, by Janſon or Blaew, at Amſter- | Boon likewiſe is uſed, in Marine Fartification, to denote a 
Ons wy liy, by the Juntas at Venice, Florence, Ly-| cable or cables ſtretched athwart the mouth of a river, 
and Rome; the mulberry-tree, by Morel at Paris 3 or harbour, with yards, top-malts, battlings, or . 
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wood, laſhed to it, and girded with iron hoops rivetted 
together, and mailed to the ſpars, to prevent an enemy's, 
entering. Such a lm M. Chateau Renault had with 

. diligence and art prepared at Vigo, for the defence of 
te plate fleet lying there in 1702 3 but how ſtrong ſo- 
ever, it was forced by Sir Thomas Hobſon. The cables 
of which the boom is formed, are bent to a pair of ſhect 
anchors on each ſide of the channel. 
ſometimes faſtened to that within the boom, and bent to 
anchors laid down the ſtream ; and theſe cables are pre- 
pared with ſpars like the other: where wood is ſcarce, 
the boom is prepared with old ropes, &c. and iron hoops 3 
every part of it being well covered with pitch ſtrewed 
with gravel. 


BOOMITES, a term uſed by ſome authors to expreſs a 


trees, moſſes, &c. in the manner of the dendrachates, a 
common mocho-ſtone. 


POOMKIN. 
BOOPHTHALMUS, derived from gag, an ox, and ce - 


BOOPS, in Z-ogy, the name of a fiſh caught in the Medi- 


Boops is allo the name of a ſpecies of the WHALE. 
BUOK-wsm, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by Rum- 


bottoms of ſhips. 
BOO!) a leathern cover or defence for the leg, uſed on 


always wear at home and abroad. 


Boo +, Filing. are a thick ſtrong ſort, uſed in dragging 


Boor, . odequin, is likewiſe a kind of torture for erimi- 


BOO 


Other cables are 


lhe bom is generally fo contrived, as to 
open at one end for the paſſage of veſſels. 


kind of agate, of a very remarkable brightneſs and 
tranſparence, which repreſents the figures of ſhrubs, 


This is however very different 
in the degree of tranſparence and brightneſs. 
See BUMKIN, 


56, eye, On-rye STONE, in Natwal Hiſtory, a name given 

y Scheuchzer to a peculiar aGATE, in which there 
frequently appear circles of confiderable ſize, reſem- 
bling ſome large animal's eyes. The ground colour of 
the ſtone is grey, and the circles of a deep bluiſh black. 


terranean, and fold at Naples, Meſſina, and Genoa. It 
is a ſmall fiſh, ſeldom exceeding five inches in length, 
and very remarkable for the largeneſs of its eyes; and a 
ſpecies of the sPAEkUSs. It is of a rounded, not flat 
ſhape. and its ſcales are large. See Tub. of Fiſh, NY 56. 
Beiides this, which is the common ſpecies of the b»ops, 


there are two other kinds, the one commonly called 


BouGt-rave/. The other a ſmall kind, not above three 
inches in length, and without ſcales. Its mouth is 
ſmall, and its eyes extremely large. Its tail is broad 
and thick. This, in the taſte and conſiſtence of its fleſh, 
no way differs from the common beeps. 


phius to the /o/en lignorum, a ſea-worm, which bores the 


horſe-back, both to keep the body more firm, and defend 
the part from the injuries of the weather. 

Boots ſeem to have been called thus, from their reſem- 
blance to a ſort of jacks, or leathern bottles, formerly in 
uſe, and called botre, in the old French bouts. Borel de- 
rives the name from the ancient French word bot, a 
Jtump, becauſe the boot gives the leg this appearance. 

It is not long that the boots uſed on horſe-back have been 
called by this name. In the reign of Charles VII. of 
France, they were called houſes, hoſe. 
The ancient monks uſually wore boots ; that is, the deno- 
mination botte, or botti, was given to their buſkins. 
The Chineſe had a kind of boots made of ſilk, or fine 
ſtuff, lined with cotton, a full inch thick, which they 


There are alſo chirurgical boots, for the cure of vari & 
valgi, or crooked and diſtorted legs. 
The boot was much uſed among the ancients, by the 
foot, as well as horſemen. 
The boot is the ſame with what was called by the ancient 
Romans, ces; in middle-age writers, greva, gamberia, 
bainberga, bembarge, or benberga. Du-Cange Lat. Glofi. 
The boot is ſaid to have been the invention of the Carians: 
it was at firſt made of leather, afterwards of braſs and 
iron, and was proof both againſt cuts and thruſts. It 
was from this that Homer calls the Greeks brazen- 
boated, Plin. Hiſt. Nat lib. vii. cap. 56. Homer. Il. vii. 
v. 41. s 

The beet only covered half the leg; ſome ſay only the 
right leg, which was more expoſed than the leſt, it be- 
ing, advanced forwards in an attack with the ſword ; but 
in reality it appears to have been uſed on either leg, and 
ſometimes on both. Thoſe who fought with darts, or 
miſſive weapons, advanced the left leg foremoſt ; fo 
that this only was booted. — lib i. cap. 20. Pitiſc. 


Lex. Ant. tom. ii. p. 309. Aquin. Lex. Mil. tom. 
1. P- 02. 


ponds and the like. — Hunting- boots, a thinner kind, uſed 
y ſporttmen. - 744-beots, a kind of very ſtrong boots, 
uled by the troopers, 


nals; to extort a confeſſion, by means of a boot, ſtock- 
ug, or buſkin of parchment; which being put on the 
leg moiſt. and brought near the fire, in ſhrinking ſqueezes 
the leg violently, and occaſions intolerable pain. 


BOO 


thick ſtrong boards bound round with eords: two of 
theſe are put between the criminal's legs, and the two 
others placed one on the outſide of one leg, and the 
other on the other ;- then, ſqueezing the legs againſt the 

$ bones are levetely 


in ſome other countries 


into the boot. 1 


ſulphur, reſin, &c. 


BooT-houfing. See Hovs1NG. 
Bo-, a wooden cylindric inſtrument, uſed by ſhoe. 
makers for widening the leg of a boot. It is ſlit in two 
parts, between which a wedge is driven when it is Put 


\ There is alſo another kind of boot; conſiſting of ſour 
| 7 


F 
Names and ſituations of the 3. 
ſtars. 
C2 
1 
Middle of three in the fore- leg. v 
Southern. v 
Go 
Northern of the leg. n 
| E 
10. 
4 
15. 8 
Bright one betwixt the thighs, 
Arcturus. of 
Preced. in the north hand. * 
In the preced. arm. A 
20. | 
Middle one in the hand, p 
Laſt of the three in the hand. |9 
: 8 
Preced. of the two in the girdle.|g 
25. 
In the leſt ſhoulder. 7 
Second of two in the girdle, e 
TT 
In the right heel. C 
30. 
f h 
0 
8 | | 98 
Againſt poſterior thigh, under} | , 
the girdle, 
4 
2|b 
40. 
In the right hand. " 
In the head. 8 
Firſt of the two in the wriſt. 
In the extremity of the han- 
dle of the ſtatf. 
45. 
Second of the two in the wriſt, | 5 
Northern of two in the ſtaff, | x 
In the right ſhoulder, bl 
Under the ſhoulder, in the ſtaff, 
| 40. 
North of the middle ones my 
the ſtaff. 0 
| | 1 
In the extremity of the ſtaff, A „ 
P 


boards by the cords, the crimina 
pinched, or even broken, &c. 


The boot is now diſuſed in England; but it ſubſiſts ſiill 


- 


susi 


2 & 


1 


| 
Longitud, 


-b 8 
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BooT-topping, in Sea-lanruage, the act of cleaning the up- 

per part of a ſhip's bottom, or that part which lies im. 
mediately under the ſurface of the water, and daubin 
it over with tallow, or with a coat or mixture of tallow, 


BOOTES, in A/ftronomy, a conſtellation of the northern 
hemiſphere, whoſe ſtars, in Ptolemy's catalogue, are 
23z in Tycho's, 28; in Bayer's, 34; in Heveliuss, 
52; and in Mr. Flamſtead's catalogue, 54. Their lon- 
gitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &. are as follow: 


22 41 3? 
25 599 5 
55 27 39 
49 © 9 
nn 07 7 


23 44 35 


29 10 33 
11 3 48 
8 17 10 


o 54 35 
28 51 13 


28 22 37 
o 45 33 


20 6 P 58 40 


29 26 43/49 11 3 
19 53 41154 10 3 
29 10 5 4 11 4⁰ 
13 26 1160 32 37 


o 54 38149 29 15 


1 1 54 43 
oa * LL. 


o 51 10/45 12 
28 48 849 9" 


28 9 29157 


40 38 21 


33 47 25 


57 54 ! 
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This conſtellation is called by divers other names, as 
Ar etophylaxy Bubulcus, Bubulus, Thegnist, Clamator, Voci- 
roter, Piorans, Plauſtri-Cuſtos, Philometus, Arcas, Ica- 
rus, Lycaon, and Arfurus-Mhimr;, by others, Septentrio, 
Lanceator, Ceginus; by Heſychius, Orion; by others, Ca- 
nii-Latrans ; by the Arabs, Aramech, or Arcamech. Schil- 
ler, inſtead of booten, makes the figure of St. Sylveſter ; 
Schickhard, that of Nimrod; and Weigelius, the three 
Swediſh crowns. Wolf. Lex. Math. p. 266. | 

BOOTH, Botha, denotes a ſtall, or ſtanding in a fair or 
market: the term is allo applied to any temporary ſtruc- 
ture formed of boards and boughs, and deſigned for 
ſhade and ſhelter. „ ' | | 

BOOTY, the moveables taken from an enemy in war. 
Among the Greeks, the booty was divided in common 
among the army, the general only claiming a larger ſhare. 
By the military diſcipline of the Romans, ſpoils taken 
from the enemy belonged to the republic, particular per- 
ſons had no right to them. The generals who piqued 
themſelves on their probity, carried it wholly to the 
public treaſury. Sometimes, indeed, they divided it 
among the ſoldiery, to animate them, and ſerve in lieu 
of reward. But this diſtribution depended on the ge- 
nerals, who were to conduct themſelves herein with 
great equity and moderation; otherwiſe it became a 
crime of peculate to lay hands on the pillage, as regu- 
larly belonging only to the ſtate. The conſuls Romu- 
lius and Veturius, were condemned for having fold the 
booty taken from the Aqui. Liv. lid. iii. 

Among the Jews, the booty was divided equally between 
the army and the people, though under the kings a dif- 
ferent kind of diſtribution obtained. Numb. xxxi. 27. 
Among the Mahometans, two thirds of the ſpoils are al- 
lowed to the army; the other third to God, to Mahomet, 
and his relations, and to the orphans, the poor, and the 
pilgrims. Calmet. Dict Bib. tom. af 321. 
Among us, formerly, the booty was ſometimes divided 
among the ſoldiery. If the . be in the field, every 
body takes what he can lay hold on: if the general be 
abſent, the booty is diſtributed among the ſoldiery, two 
arts being allowed to the cavalry, and one to the in- 
3 A captain is allowed ten ſhares, a lieutenant fix, 
and a cornet four, See PRIZE. 

BOQUINII, a ſort of ſacramentarians, who aſſerted that 
the body of Chriſt was prefent only in the euchariſt to 
thoſe for whom he died, that is the elect. 

They took the denomination from one Boquinus, a Lu- 
theran divine, who was one of the chief of the party. 
BORA, in Natural Hifto'y, the name of the BUFoOnITE, 
in ſome authors; theſe are ſuppoſed by many to be real 

ſtones, but are truly the teeth of a fiſh, 

BORAGO, in Botany. See BoRRAGE. 

BORAK, among Mahometans, a fabulous animal, ſuppoſed 

to be of a middle kind, between an aſs and a mule, 
whereon their prophet was carried in his nocturnal flight 
from Jeruſalem into the Heavens. 
This animal the Arabs called A! Borat, q. d. ſhining. 
The night when the journey was performed is called 
Leilat al Meerage, i. e. the night of aſcenſion; and the 
flight itſelf A! Meſra z concerning which, there are a 
multitude of traditions. 

BORAMETZ. See Zooruvrx. | 

BORASSUS, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants 
deſcribed by Linnzus, but not claſſed, and called in the 


Hortus Malabaricus ampana, and carimpena. The cha- 


racters are theſe : the male and female flowers grow on 
ſeparate plants, and give the plant ſuch a different figure, 
that they are called by the two names before mentioned : 
the male being the ampana, and the female the carim- 
pang. The male, or ampana, has for the cup of its 
flower the whole compound /patha, which is amenta- 
ceous and imbricated : the flower is divided into three 
ſegments, the petals being hollowed, and of an oval 
figure: the ſtamina are fix thick filaments, and the an- 
there are thick and ſtriated. In the female, the cup is 
the ſame as in the male, but the petals of the flower, 
which is divided into three parts, in the manner of the 
male, are very ſmall, of a roundiſh figure, and remain 
when the piſtil, &c. fall off. The germen of the piſti! 
18 roundiſh; the ſtyles are three in number and ſmall, 
and the ſtigmata are fimple : the fruit is a roundiſh ob- 
tufe berry, of a cigid ſtructure, and containing only one 


cell: the ſeeds are three in number, and are of an oval| 


compreſled figure. 
RAX, a ſaline matter with all the properties of a neu- 
tral ſalt, chiefly uſed in ſoldering, and fuſing of metals; 


lometimes alſo in medicine, as an emetic, and promoter 
of delivery. 


The word borax is formed from the modern Greck, 8 


faxter, and this, probably, from the Arabic, bauracon, 
nitre, as being reputed a | eve of that ſalt. 
e borax now uſed in Europe, is prepared or refitied 


from the TIN c AL that is brought from the Eaſt Indies. 
Vor. I. No 45» 
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Dr. Lindolff thinks it might be made in Europe without 
tincal, by alum, ſoap, and a ftrong alcaline lye. D. 
W. Linden thinks that Dr. Lindolff is well acquainted 
with the nature of berax, and that it might be made aſ- 
ter his method ; but that it would be too expenfive, and 
not ſuperſede the importation of tincal. He there 
fore recommends the four and acid water that comes out 
of coal mines, train oil, or any other fiſh oil; or indeed 
any fat that could be had cheap; the ſtrongeſt alkali of 
kelp; and all theſe ingredients to be worked in a liquid 
ſtate, till * are well mixed, and cryſtallize like a 
_ which he thinks would anſwer all the ends of 
orax. es 
Borax is ſoluble with difficulty, in water, and cryſtallizable 
as alum, only that it requires more water for its ſolution, 
and retains leſs of it, in its cryſtallization. It ſuffers no de- 
compoſition by fire; but may be decompoſed by vitriolic, 
nitrous, and marine acids, which unite with the faline 
alcaline matter that is its baſis, and form with it the 
ſame neutral ſalts exaQly, as thoſe that are produced 
from the union of theſe acids with the marine alkali; i. c. 
the vitriolic acid forms Glauber's ſalt, the nitrous acid 
forms cubic nitre, and the marine acid forms ſea-ialt. 
Acids thus combining with the baſis of borar, ſeparate 
from it a taline ſubſtance, ſingular and little underſtood, 
called SEDATIV: ſalt. 
This was firſt diſcovered by Homberg, who obtained the 
ſedative falt by diſſolving it with vitriolz but the younger 
Lemery diſcovered that the ſame ſalt might be alſo ob- 
tained by the nitrous and marine acids: theſe chemiſts 
uſed, for this purpoſe, the embarraſling and tedious ope- 
rations of diſtillation and ſublimation ; but Mr. Geoffroy 
has ſhewn the method of obtaining the ſame ſalt from 
borax by 2cids with evaporation and cryſtallization only, 
in greater quantity and with leſs trouble. He has alſo 
demon{trated that ax contains the baſis of ſea-ſalt. M. 
Baron has ſhewn, that borax yields the ſedative ſalt by 
means of vegetable acids; and that the ſalt is a conſti- 
tuent part of the 5-rax and only diſengaged from the al- 
kaline matter with which it is united by the acids, and that 
it may be reunited with its alkali and again form Gerax. 
Macquer. Dict. Chem. and Mem. Acad. Sc. An. 1728, 
1729, 1732 _ 
Borax is uſually ſuppoſed to have been known to the an- 
cients under the denomination chry/ocella : though Mr. 
Geoffroy gives good reaſons for believing the modern 
borax a different thing from the CHKYSOCOLLA of the 
ancients. 
Pliny divides the ancient borax or chryſacolla into natural 
and artificial : the natural, according to him, is only a 
ſlimy humour running in mines of gold, filver, copper, 
and even lead; which, being congealed and hardened 
by the winter's cold, becomes of the conſiſtence of pu- 
mice- ſtone. See BAURAC. 
For the artificial, it is made by letting water run in the 
veins of the mine, all the winter long, till June; and 
letting the mine dry the reſt of the year. —So chat artih- 
cial borax is no more than the mineral puttified and 
corrupted, 
The ſame naturaliſt diſtinguiſhes it into black, green, yel- 
low, and white; which aſſume their ſeveral colours, as 
well as values, from the different mines wherein they 
are formed. The moderns alſo diſtinguiſh two kinds of 
berax ;, natural, which is crude; and artificial, which is 
purified and refined. Crude, or natural berax, borace 
non rifatto, is a mineral ſalt, dug out of the earth in ſe- 
veral parts of Perſia; and found alſo at the bottom of a 
torrent, running in the mountains of Purbeth, near the 
frontiers of White Tartary: when taken up, it is ex- 
poſed to the air; where it acquires a reddiſh fatneſo, 
which ſerves to feed it, and prevent. its calcining. When 
in its perfeCtion, it is ſent to Amadayat, in the terri- 
tories of the Great Mogul, where the European mer- 
chants buy it. | 
In thoſe places whence it is brought, it is ſaid that there 
oozes out of the ſides of the hills, containing metals, and 
particularly copper, 2 thick turbid water, of a bluiſh 
grey colour, and of a brackiſh bitter taſte. The courie 
of this water is directed into wide and ſhallow pits, lined 
with a ſtiff clay; here it is leſt expoſed, in order to eva- 
porate; and the grey fine mud lett in its paſſage is daily 
mixed with it; till it acquires the conſiſtence of a ſott 
pap; and then a large quantity of ſome animal fat m-lrted 
over the fire is thrown into it, in the middle of a hot 
day: it is then well ſtirred, and covered with ſticks and 
branches of trees; and over theſe is laid a cruſt of any 
common clay. In this ſtate it is left, till it becomes quite 
dry: it is then ſifted, and what remains in the ſieves is 
ſent to us under the name of roush herax; however, it is 
not yet certainly known whether this matter be a natural 
or an artificial ſubſtance, nor whence, nor how it is ob- 
tained. Dict. Chem. : 
There is alſo another kind of natural borax, drier, 2 
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of a greeniſh colour, like Engliſh copperas; only differing | 


from the former, by its being longer expoſed to the air. 
For artificial or refined borax, borace rifatto, it was the 
Venetians who firſt found out the art of preparing it; 
or rather, of putifying the natural: it is ſaid to be done 
by diffolving it in water ; then filtrating and cryſtallizing 
itz uſing, for that purpoſe, cotton matches; about 
which the borax cryſtallizes, like ſugar-candy and ver- 
degris on wood. — The Dutch, who are now the only 
maſters of this manufacture, after refining it, reduce it 
into little pieces, like tagged points; and it is thus com- 
monly uſed. It is ſaid to be refined by lime-water. 
Borax, refined, either in the Dutch or Venetian manner, 
ſhould be clear and tranſparent, almoſt inſipid to the 
taſte ; and above all, care muſt be taken it have no mix- 
ture of Engliſh alum. In this ſtate it conſiſts of large, 
white, eight-fided cryſtals, each of which is compoſed 
of ſmall, ſoft, bitteriſh ſcales. 

Borax is of great uſe in collecting the particles of 
any metal over the fire, and running them into a maſs 
and this, with very little diminution of their weight. 
Dirt or aſhes, though in ever ſo ſmall a quantity, will 
certainly hinder ſome ſmall particles of gold or ſilver 
from running together into a maſs over the fire; but if 
they are ſo diſpoſed by a very ſtrong fire as to meet into 
a regulus, a great part of the metal will always adhere 
to the dirt that is thrown away. The leſs perfect me- 
tals not only ſuffer the above mentioned accidents, but 
their ſurfaces being greatly increaſed, copper and iron 
turn entirely into ſcoriæ, and are deſtroyed, and lead and 
tin are ſo in great part. It is therefore very detrimental 
when theſe baſer metals are mixed in any, even in ever 
ſo ſmall a quantity, with gold or ſilver; for in the melt- 
ing, there come upon the ſurfaces, light ſcorie, in which | 
part of the gold or filver are retained, as in the pores of 
a ſpunge, and prevented from running into a regulus. 
To remedy this miſchief, borax is added, becauſe as it 
helps the melting of metals and of all bodies by fire, its 
bringing the whole maſs into a quick fuſion, gives the 
metals an opportunity to ſink together in a mals to the 
bottom, and vitrifies the lighteſt ſcoriæ, throwing them 
off to the ſurface z and the uſe of this ſalt is not reſtrain- 
ed to gold and ſilver, but takes place as well in regard 
to iron as copper. 


This ſalt alſo cauſes metals to melt in a much lefs fire. 


than they otherwiſe would, and is of very ſingular uſe 

in preſerving the leſs perfect metals while in fuſion. It 

flows over them, and covers their ſurface while tortured 
in the fire, as if it were with a kind of very thin glaſs, 

which defends them againſt the combined force of the 
fire and air, ſo deſtruQive of the imperfect metals. 

The aſſayers have a cuſtom of rubbing with borax the 

inſides of veſſels, in which the more precious metals are 

to be melted, which always fills up the ſmall cavities in 
their ſides, that might otherwiſe take in a part of the 
metals. When gold is melted with borax alone, it makes 
it pale; but this is obviated by the adding a ſmall quan- 
tity of nitre, or of ſa! ammoniac. Care muſt be taken, 
however, not to add both theſe ſalts together, becauſe 
they would cauſe a detonation. 'The above mentioned 
uſe of borax has cauſed it to be reckoned, by ſome 
writers, among the reducing bodies; that is, ſuch bo- 
dies as reſtore metals, however deſtroyed, to their priſ- 
tine form : but this is an error; for borax does not re- 
duce the deſtroyed metals, but only the ſcattered par- 

La of them, while they yet retain their true metallic 

orm. 

Box Ax is alſo uſed by the dyers to give a gloſs to ſilks; in 
Italy by the ladies as a coſmetic; and in making Gl Au- 
BER's ſalt. See A. D. 8. an. 1732. p. 398. H. 52. 

A principal uſe of borax is to facilitate * ſoldering of 

metals, by accelerating the fuſion of the ſurfaces of the 

metals to be joined, and clearing them of any calx or 
other matter by which they might be prevented from be- 
ing perfectly applied to each other. 

Box Ax, in Medicme, is uſed to promote delivery. Med. 
Eff. Edinb. vol. i. p. 341- | 
The uſe of berax is that of an inciſive and aperient ſalt, 
by virtue of which it is effeCtual againſt diſeaſes which 
procand from an inſpiſſation of the humours, and ob- 

ructions thence ariſing. The doſe is a dram. 

Its ſtimulus, however, is too weak to be depended upon 
for gms relief in a difficult birth, unleſs it be joined 
with other ingredients of more ethcacy. For this reaſon, 
borax is commonly given in powder mixed with ſaffron, 
myrrh, oil of cinnamon, caſtor, the volatile ſalt of am- 
ber, and the like. | 
Some adviſe a few grains of it to be taken in a poached 
egg, as a provocative to 22 

orax calcined, is reckoned of ſpecific virtue in fluxes of 
the belly, or the ſemen, as being a kind of ſtyptic eaxth, 

The doſe is from a ſcruple to half a dram. | 


BOR 


compoſitiof of the wnfventum citrinum. It is alſo 

5 the preparation of à fucus for the ladies. 

ORAX, glaſs of, is obtained by melting the c 
ſalt; and it is the only falt Uhat — a * _ 
pearance from fire without addition. The glaſs beco + 

opake, and pulveriſes in the air. Berat forms oi 
earths different ſorts of glaſs, which are in genera] : 
hard and compact, and at firſt extremely tranſ ae, 
but they are liable to become cloudy and opake by bein . 
long expoſed to the air. oy, 
It is alſo uſed in preparing the imitations of preci 

ſtones. | 55 

Bok Ax is alſo a name given by ſome to the gur 
toad-ſtone ; a kind of BEZOARD ſaid to be found 
head of the ToAD. 

BORBONIA, in Bztany, a genus of the diave!phin decang-; 
claſs of plants. The characters are theſc : the flower 
hath five leaves, and is of the butter-fly ſhape. 1 us 
ſtandard is obtuſe and reflexed; the wings are bears 
ſhaped, and ſhorter than the ſtandard : the keel hath 
two obtuſe lunulated leaves. It hath nine ſtamina join. 
ed in a cylinder, and one upper ſtanding ſingle. In the 
centre is ſituated a germen, which afterward becomes x 
round pointed pod terminated with a ſpine, having one 
cell incloſing a kidney-ſhaped ſeed. There are three 
ſpecies, which are natives of the Cape of Good Hope 
and as they do not perfect their ſeeds in this country, are 
with difhculty propagated here. 

Bo ON A/tra, a denomination formerly given by ſome 
writers to the folar FACUL, on a ſuppoſition that they 
were ſatellites, or ſecondary planets. 

Fromundus mentions a Frenchman, named Tarde, who 
had written a book expreſs under the title ATA Bon- 
BONIA., Phil. Tranf. N 330. p. 287. 

BORBORITE, or Box BORIANI, a branch of the ancient 
Gnoſtics, in the 11th century, who, to the other errors 
of that ſect, added this, of denying a future judgment. 
Their name is derived from BopCopor, filth, on account, 
as it is ſaid, of a cuſtom they had of beſmeating their 
faces and bodies with it. Epiphan. Hereſ. 25, 2nd 26, 
Auguſt. de Here. c. 5. 

Some alſo have given this appellation, by way of te- 
2 to the MENNONITEs. 

BORBO THA, in Ichtſyolgy, a name given by ſome au- 
thors to the MUSTELA fluviatilis, or eel-pout. Sce 
Gabs. | 

BORDAGE, the condition or fervice of the berdarii. Du- 
Cange. Gloff. Lat. 

BORDARII, often mentioned in the Domeſday inquiſi- 
tion, were diſtin& from the ſervi and villani, and ſeem 
to be thoſe of a leſs ſervile condition, who had a herd or 
cottage, with a ſmall parcel of land, allowed to them, 
on condition they ſhould ſupply the lord with poultry 
and eggs, and other ſmall proviſions for his board and 
entertainment. Though, according to Spelman, the 
bordarii were inferior to villani, as being limited to 2 
ſmall number of acres. 

BorDAR1t alſo denote ſervants, or workmen, employed 
about the houſe in the neceſſary offices of fetching wood, 
drawing water, grinding corn, cleaning yards, and the 
like: by which they ſtand diſtinguiſhed from viLLANl, 
employed in the tillage of the lands. See VILLAIN. 

BOR AT, a ſmall narrow ſtuff, which is manufactured 
in ſome parts of Egypt, particularly at Cairo, Alexandria, 
and Damieta. 

BORDER, in Gardening, denotes a narrow bed adjoining 
to a walk, ſerving to bound and incloſe the parterres, and 
prevent their being injured by the feet. 
The uſe of borders is to incloſe parterres. They ought 
always to be laid with ariſing in the middle, by which 
they will have a better effect to the eye than if quite fat, 
and their breadth ſhould be between four and fix feet. 
Some are continued about parterres, and are wrought 
with a ſharp riſing in the middle, and planted with low 
ſhrubs and flowers. Others have only a verge of gal 
in the middle, being edged with two {mall paths, raked 
ſmooth and ſanded; theſe are ſometimes adorned Wi 
vaſes of flowers, of large growth, or flowering thrubs, 
along the middle verge of graſs. Others are quite plain, 
and are only ſanded, as in the parterres of oranger'e®» 
and are filled with caſes ranged in regular order along 
thoſe borders, which are edged with box on the ſides ext 
the walks, and on the other with verges, and grats-v& 
next the parterre. Sometimes a yew is planted berweer 
each caſe, which makes the border appear richer, an 
the parterres handſomer during the winter ſeaſon. 

The floriſts make borders in any part of their gardens, 

which they uſually edge with green boards; and this 

ives them a very neat look: in large parterres, all that 
is to be expected, is to ſtock them well with _ 

ro will ſucceed one another during the ſummer ſealon · 
iller, 

BORDER, in Heraldry. See BokDURE. 
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in the 


— 
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Borax is of ſome further uſe in medicine, as it enters the | 


BoRDERS 


nERS, among Flor iſis, are ſuch leaves as ſtand about 
1 middle-thrum of a FLOWER, 
BORD-FREE. See FREE; lg 
TI aLFPENNY, or Bron-HAaLFPENNY, money paid 

* and fairs, for ſetting up boards, tabl-s, and 

ſtalls for the ſale of wares. _ | : 
Lands, the demeſnes o kept by the lords in 

* hands for the maintenance of their board or table. 
This was alſo anciently called bordage. 

Bok p-SERVICE, called alſo Box DE, the tenure of lands, 
on condition of furniſhing proviſion for the lord's board 
or Lads in the manor of Fulham, and elſewhere, are 
Qill held of the biſhop of London, by the ſervice, that 
the tenants pay {ix pence per acre in lieu of finding pro- 
rihon for their lord's table. x = 

BORDURE, or BoRDFR, in Heraldry, a kind of addition 
on the limb of a ſhield, in form of a hem, or girdle, en- 
compaſling it all round, and parallel to the boundary of 
the eſcutcheon, and ſerving as a DIFFERENCE. See 


Herald. fig. 10. 3 
The — Wo be about one fifth part of the breadth 


of the field. 3 | 
Simple bordure is that which is of the ſame colour or 
metal throughout ; and is the firſt addition of younger 
brothers. — There are others, componed, countered, ingrail- 
ed, indented, and charged with other pieces; which make 
different additions for younger brothers, in ſeveral de- 

ces. 

f the line which conſtitutes the bordure be ſtrait, and 
the bor dure plain, as they call it in blazoning; the colour 
of the bordure alone is named: as, he beareth gules, a 
bordure or. —If a bordure be charged with any parts of 
plants or flowers, they ſay, verdey of trefoils, or of ſuch 
vegetables and flowers, whatever they be. If it conſiſts 
of ermines, vairy, or any of the furs, the term is, per- 

of ermines : if the bordare be charged with martlets, 

the word is, charged with an enaluron of martlets : e- 

nurny is uſed for beaſts z and enteyre for things inanimate. 

A bordure is never of metal upon metal, and ſeldom of 

colour upon colour; but of the ſame tincture with the 
rincipal bearing or charge. os 

BORE.—The bore of a gun or piece of ordnance is uſed 
for the chaſe or barrel; though it ſeems rather to denote 
the diameter of the chaſe. See CALIBER, and Cannon. 

Bore, ſquare, in Smithery, denotes a ſquare ſteel point, or 
ſhank well tempered, fitted in a ſquare ſocket in an iron 
wimble, ſerving to widen holes, and make them truly 
round and ſmooth within. 

BOREA, an ancient name for a ſpecies of JASPER, of a 
bluiſh green colour, 

BOREAL Signs, in Aſtronomy, the firſt ſix ſigns of the 20- 
diac, or thoſe on the northern ſide of the equinoctial. 

BOREALIS Aurora. See AURORA Borealis. 

BOREAS, a Greek name now in popular uſe, for the 
north wind. Etymologiſts uſually derive the word from 
Ban, clamor, noiſe; or from gepa, food, becauſe it creates 
an appetite. 

Pezron obſerves, that anciently, and with much greater 
propriety, Boreas ſignified the north-eaſt wind, blowing 
at the time of the ſummer ſolſtice : he adds, that the 
word comes from the Celtic bore, morning ; becauſe 
their principal light, in that ſeaſon, came from that 
quarter, whence alſo the winds then uſually blew. 

The Greeks erected an altar to Boreas. He is repreſented 
on the temple at Athens with his robe before his mouth, 
as if he felt the cold of the climate over which he pre- 
ſides, agreeably to the deſcription of Ovid, who calls 
him gelidus tyrannus, the ſhivering tyrant. Met. vi. ver. 

711. But he is uſually deſcribed by the Roman poets as 
violent and impetuous. Ibid. ver. 686—ver. 707. 

The qualities allowed by naturaliſts to this wind are 
coldneſs and dryneſs. 

BOREASMI, were feaſts inſtituted at Athens in honour 
of BoREAs. 


EH, in Natural Hiftory, a kind of ſalt brought from 

erſia. 

BORECOLE, in Botany, a ſpecies of the BN AS SCA, or 
cabbage. Of this there are three ſorts; the common, 
the green, and the Siberian or curled colewort, called 
by lome Scotch kale. The two former are ſown about 
the middle of April, and are fit for tranſplanting about 
two months after. The latter kind may be ſown in the 
2 of July, and will be fit for uſe from Chriſtmas 

pril. 


Borecole has lately been found to be an excellent food for 
2 See CABBAGE. 
REE, or Boukee, a kind of dance, compoſed of three 
Ps Joined together by two motions; and begun with a 
crochet, riſing. The firſt couplet contains twice four 
mealures, and the ſecond twice eight. It conſiſts of a 
N ance- ſtep and a coupee: it is ſuppoſed to come from 
*uvergne z others ſay — Biſcay. 


B OR 


BORING, the act of perforating a ſolid body, or making 4 


hole 2 its whole length or thickneſs. 
Surgeons ſpeak of boring the bones of the ſkull, properly 


called TREPANNING, | 
BorixG birch, and other trees, is practiſed in the ſpring 


for their juice, called alſo TareinG and bleeding. Phil. 


Tranſ. Ne 44. p. 880. 
Bonxiwo, in Farriery, an operation ſometimes practiſed for 


the cure of horſes whoſe ſhoulders are wrenched. The 

method is thus: they cut a hole through the ſkin in the 
middle of the ſhoulder, and, with the ſhank of a tobacco- 
pipe, blow it as a butcher does a ſhoulder of veal; then 

they run a cold flat iron; like a horſeman's ſword-blade; 

eight or ten inches up, between the ſhoulder-blade and 

the ribs, - which they call -boring ; after that; they burn 

him round his ſhoulder with a hot iron. This, ſays 

Bartlett, is an abſurd and uſeleſs; as well as a cruel. 
practice. 


BoRING of cannon, in Foundery. See Cannon. 
BorinG of maſts, from top to bottom, is propoſed by Dr. 


Hook as a means of ſtrengthening and preſerving them ; 
as this would make them dry and harden the better, and 
prevent their cleaving and cracking: for want of this, 
the outſide drying, when the inſide does riot, the former 
ſhrinks faſter than the latter; the conſequence of which 
is prejudicial, | 


BORING, in Mineralogy, a method of piercing the earth by 


a ſet of ſcooping irons, made with joints ſo as to be 
lengthened at * The ſkilful mineraliſt will be 
able to gueſs where a vein of ore may lie, though there 
are none of the common outward ſigns of it upon the 
ſurface of the earth; and in this caſe, he has recourſe to 
boring, the ſcooping irons are drawn back at proper 
times, and the ſamples of earth and mineral matter they 
bring up, are examined; and hence it is known whether 
it will be worth while or not to open a mine in the 
place. 


BokinG of water-pipes, The method of boring alder-poles 


for water-pipes is thus: being furniſhed with poles of a 
fit ſize, horſes, or truſſels, are procured of a due height, 
both to lay the poles, and reſt the auger cn in boring ; 
they alſo ſet up a lath, whereby to turn the leſſer ends of 
the poles, and adapt them to the cavities of the greater 
ends of others, in order to make the joint ſhut each pair 
of poles together. The outer or concave part is called 
the female, and the other, or inner, the male part of the 
Joint. In turning the male part, they make a channel 
or ſmall groove in it, at a proper diſtance from the end 
and; in the ſemale part, bore a ſmall hole to fit over 
this channel; they thea bore through their poles, ſtick- 
ing up great nails at each end, to guide them right : but 
they commonly bore a pole at both ends; fo that if it be 
crooked one way, they can nevertheleſs bore it through, 
and not ſpoil it. Neve Build Dict. in voc. Alder. 

'This operation is now performed with a horſe-mill, as 
at Paul's Wharf for the — River company. 

Belidor, in his Hydraulics, has deſcribed a machine, in 
which a water-wheel is made uſe of both to turn the 
auger, and to bring forward the carriage on which the 
pipe to be bored reſts, This machine (See Tab. II. Me- 
chanics, fig. 67.) is put into motion by the water-wheel A, 
in the axis of which there is a cog-wheel B, that turns 
the lanterns C and D; the trundles of D turn two 
ſmall wheels E and F; the firſt of which is vertical and 
turns the auger; the other is horizontal and moves the 
carriage by means of the two arms H and I, H draws 
the wheel G towards F, and I puſhes it in a contrary 
direction; and theſe combined actions cauſe the carriage 
to advance towards F and the auger to bore the pipe. The 
auger being about 12 feet long and proportionally heavy 
is tupported by the pieces L, L; and they are prepared 
ſo as to give no obſtruction in the following manner: C, 
C, fig. 68, are two planks of wood which are faſtened to 
the timber-work of the mill; theſe encompaſs another 
plank hung by a cord, at the bottom of which are fixed 
the pieces 5, 5, with joints at e and e: and, that they 
may not move out of the vertical plane, they are joined 


*by tennons to the plank a, in which they may work free- 


ly: on the ſide of one of theſe 2 is fixed a ſpring 
g, in order to hinder them from uniting, by forc- 
ing them into a mortiſe in d; in this ſituation the two 
pieces are penetrated with a hole through which the 
auger is to paſs. The cord is faſtened to the plank a, as 
in fig. 69, and goes over the two pullies 5, H at the 
other end of the cord there is hung a weight e, reſting 
on the piece N, which is ſupported at one end by the 
piece O, and fixed at the other by a joint to the lever K, 
which has its centre of motion in the er, of wood H; 
ſo that, leaning againſt the extremity M of the lever, N 
quits the ſupport O, the weight finks down, and draws 
up the piece a; then the ſides 6, 6, fig. 68. quit the mor- 
tiſe 4, and the ſpring g ſeparates them: and thus the 

ſupporters 


_ — 
— 


ſupporter does not in the leaſt hinder the motion of the 
auger. | 
BORITH, in the Holy Scriptures, an herb thought to be 


BOROLYBICUS, the wind which blows in the middle 
between the north and weſt points; called alſo the 


BOROUGH, Burroven, Borow, or BurGn, is fre- 


Borovcn, or burgh, is now particularly appropriated to 


BorovGns, Royal, in Scotland, are corporations made for 


BOR 


the #ali or ſaltwort; of the aſhes of which ſome make 
ſoap, and a very good lye to waſh linen with. It is 
mentioned in Jeremiah, chap. ii. ver. 22. 


north-weſt wind. 


quently uſed for a town, or corporation which is not a 
City. 

Bevigh, in its 4 — Saxon berge, or borgh, is by ſome 
ſuppoſed to have been primarily meant of a tithing or 
company conſiſting of ten families, who were bound 
and combined together as each others pledge. 
Afterwards, as Verſtegan informs us, borough came to 
ſignify a town that had ſomething of a wall or incloſute 
about it: ſo that all places which among our anceſtors 
had the denomination byrovgh, were one way or other 
fenced or fortified. 

But, in later times, the ſame appellation was alſo be- 
ſtowed on ſeveral of the ville ixHgnieres, or country towns 
of more than ordinary note, though not walled. 

The ancient Saxons, according to Spelman, gave the 
name burgh to thoſe called, in other countries, cities. 
But divers canons being made for removing the epiſcopal 
ſces from villages and ſmall towns to the chief cities, the 
name CITY became attributed to epiſcopal towns, and 
that of borough retained to all the reit; though theſe too 
had the appearance of cities, as being governed by their 
mayors, and having laws of their own making, and ſend- 
ing repreſentatives to parliament, and being fortified 
with a wall and caſtle, and the like. 


ſuch towns, and villages, as ſend burgeſles or repreſen- 
tatives to parliament. | 

Boroughs are equally ſuch, whether they be incorporate 
or not; there being great numbers of our Englith boroughs 
not incorporated; and, on the contrary, ſeveral corpora- 
tions that are not boroughs; e. gr. Kingſton, Deal, Ken- 
dal, &c. 
Boroughs are diſtinguiſhed into thoſe by charter, or ſla- 
tute ; and thoſe by preſcription, or cuſtom. 
The number of 62roughs in England and Wales, includ- 
ing cities and cinque ports, which elect members is 2153 
ſome whereof ſend one, ſome two repreſentatives. 


the advantage of trade, by charters granted by ſeveral of 
their kings; having the privilege of ſending commil- 
fioners to repreſent them in parliament, beſides other 

eculiar privileges. 
Theſe form a body of themſelves, and ſend commiſ- 
ſioners, each, to an annual convention at Edinburgh, to 


conſult the benefit of trade, and the general intereſt of 


the boroughs. 
According to Chamberlayne, they have the ſole power 
of trade and merchandize, excluſive of all others, a 
power of holding courts, exerciſing the JURISDICTION 
of ſheriffs, making by-laws, &c. 
The company of merchants in a reyal barough make what 
is called a GILD; the chief of which is a dean of oll, 
who is next magiſtrate to the bailiff. 


BorouGH-Courts are certain courts held in boroughs, by 


BorouGn-Engliihh, denotes a cuſtomary deſcent of lands or 


The royal boroughs are not only ſo many diſtinct corpora- 
tions, but do alſo conſtitute one entire body, governed 
by, and accountable to one general court, anciently 
called the court of four boroughs, held yearly to treat and 
determine concerning matters relating to the common 
advantage of all boroughs. 
The four brroughs which compoſed this court were, Edin- 
burgh, Stirling, Roxburgh, and Berwick; which two 
laſt falling into the hands of the Engliſh, Linlithgow 
and Lanerk were put in their places; with a faving to 
the former, whenever they ſhould return te their alle- 
glance. 
But this court not being ſufficient to anſwer the neceſli- 
ties of the royal boroughs, they were all empowered, under 
James III. in 1487, to ſend commiſſioners to a yearly 
convention of their own, which was then appointed to 
be held at Inverkeithing, and is now held at Edinburgh, 
under the denomination of the convention of boroughs, velit- 
ed with great power. 


E charter, or act of parliament: ſuch are the 
eriff's court, and court of huſtings in London. 


tenements in certain places, whereby they come to the 
youngeſt, inſtead of the eldeſt ſon ; or if the owner hath 
no iſſue, to the youngeſt, inſtead of the eldeſt brother; 
for that the youngeſt is ſuppoſed, in law, the leaſt able 
to ſhift for himſelf. 1 Inſt. 140. b. And in ſupport of 
this reaſon, other uſages in favour of the youngeſt are 


BOR 

divided among all the ſons, the youngeſt is | 

privilege of are or hearth in the n - 

ſhare, as being ſuppoſed the tendereſt, and * 2 

need of warming. Others, notwithſtanding, ſuf 5 

different reaſon be the riſe of Borough-Englijh _ * 

places where this cuſtom now obtains, were ancient, 

liable to that cuſtom granted the lords of manor; 

Scotland by king Eugenius, who had the privilege of 1 

joying the firſt night of their tenants brides; ſo that tha 

eldeſt fon being preſumed to be the lord's, they uſually 

ſettled their lands on the youngeſt ſon, whom th 4 

thought their on; which being practiſed a long Fax 

grew at length into a cuſtom. This cuſtom, howey p 

never obtained in England, though it did in Scotland! 

till it was aboliſhed by Malcolm III. Perhaps, far: 

judge Blackſtone, the origin of this practice may be . 

luſtrated by that of the Tartars, mentioned by Du. 

Halde, among whom the ſame cuſtom of deſcent to the 

youngeſt ſon prevails. As the nation is compoſed of 

ſhepherds and herdſmen, the elder ſons migrate from 
their father with an allotment of cattle, to ſeek a new 
habitation. The youngeſt ſon, continuing lateſt with 
his father, is naturally the heir of his houſe. This cul. 

tom of 9 obtained in many other northern 13. 

tions; and Borough-Engliſh may be a remnant of that 

paſtoral ſtate of our Britiſh and German anceſtors, which 

* __ Tacitus deſcribe. Blackſtone's Comm. vol. jj, 

P. 83, 84. 

Borough-Engliſh obtains only in ſome ancient boroughy 

and copyhold manors. 

BokouGH=-/Zead, or Head-BoRouGH, is the chief man of 

the decenna or hundred; choſen by the reſt to ſpeak and 

act in their behalf. 

In many pariſhes, h-ad-boreugh alſo ſignifies a kind of 

head-coxnSTABLE, where there ate ſeveral choſen as his 

aſſiſtants, to ſerve warrants, &c. 

BoroUGH-TTolder, in Ancient Law IA riters, the head-man 
or chief pledge of a tithing, choſen by the reſt to ſpeak 

and act in their common beball, 

The word is formed from bero-ealder, as being the ſenior 

man of the borough or tithirig, 

Berough-holders are the ſame with what are otherwiſe 

written, borſbolders, burſholders, bafhilders, barow-helders, 

borghealders, burghejaidi, and bergeſaldrii; of later days, 
bor ough-heads, and HE AD-BOROUGHS, 

BoxouGH, or Borgh, denotes a pledge of ſecurity for an- 

other's keeping the peace, and conforming to the laws. 

The word is Saxon, and is ſometimes alſo written 6b:- 

rough; in Latin writers, borgha and burgha, 

BokGH-breach, Borgi fractura, in Ancient Law IVriters, de- 
notes a breaking of the pledge or ſecurity given by the 
members of tithings for the behaviour of each other. 
This is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called borg-broge, 
borgh-brege, barg-breche, and borghi-frattura. 

BorouGHs, Law, or Borrows, in the law of Scotland, the 
ſame with what in England is called binding to the p* ACE. 
In caſe of a contravention of law-borrows, the ſurety or 
cautioner is equally liable with the principal for the pe- 
nalty ſpecified therein; the one half to the king, and the 
other to the complainer. 

BOROW-}z/es, the holes, in the remoteſt corner of which 
the female rabbits depofite their young, to prevent the 
males from eating them. 

BORRAGE, berrage, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria 
monogynia claſs of plants, Its characters are theſe : the 
flower is of one leaf, having a ſhort tube, and ſpread 
wide open above. The chaps of the flower are crowned 
by ſive prominences. It hath five ſtamina, which are 
joined together; and ſour germina ſituated in the cen. 
tre, which aſterward become ſo many roundiſh rough 
ſeeds, inſerted in the cavities of the receptacle. There 
are four ſpecies ; the firſt of which is the common #7- 
rage, whole flowers are uſed in medicine, and the herd 
for cool tankards in ſummer. If the ſeeds are permitted 
to ſcatter, plants will come up in plenty. Ses 1. of 
Botany, Clajs 2. * 
The common berrage has long held its rank as 2 cordia 
of the ficlt claſs, though perhaps it would no! be calf to 
ſay on what foundation. Its 33 are of the number 
of che four cordial ones of the ſhops, and it has be. 
commended as a medicine of great efficacy in malig 0 
and peſtilential fevers, and againſt the bites . 
animals. By the experiments of M. Marcgraah e. 


de Berlin, 1747, it appears that the juice affords a true 


nitre. 3 
BORRELIS TS, a ſect or ſort of Anabaptiſts in Hollan No 
allow of no uſe of ſacraments, public pran sss; 2 KP 
external worſhip, nor of any human gloſs or Cxp 4 4 
of Scripture; * profeſs to adhere to the fait! = 
manners of the New "Teſtament times in all ther 
licity. | f 1 
| They took their denomination ſrom their ſounders be | 
rel, a perſon of great learning in the Hebrew, 91 


as been fe- 
nant 


alleged, as that in Kent, where the lands being equally 


BOS 


and Latin tongues, and brother of M. Borrel, ambaſſa- 
dor of the States to che French king. 

RSELLA, in the Giaß-Morts, an inſtrument where- 
with they extend or contract the glaſſes at pleaſure ; alſo 
ſmooth and levigate them. 

BOS, the , in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Zoology, a genus 
* drupeds of the order of pecora; the characters of 
which are, that the horns are hollow and turned for- 
ward, bent like creſcents, and ſmooth on the ſurface ; 
the fore-teeth are eight in number, and there are no ca- 
nine teeth. Of this genus, beſides the common tame 
one, there are four ſorts naturally wild; the B1sOx, 
BONASUS, BUBALUS, and uRus. 
Bos grumniens, or grunting or, ſo called becauſe it grunts 
like a hog, is a ſpecies of the ox, with a mane on the 
neck, and the whole ** covered with long hair, a 
hunched back, and tail like that of a horſe; it is found 
in the country of the Calmucs, Pennant. _ 
Bos Indicus, or Indian ox, is another ſpecies, with a large 
jump on the ſhoulders, and ſhort horns, bending cloſe 
to the neck in ſome of the ſpecies, and almoſt upright 
bending a little forward in others, In Surat there is a 
ſmall kind, not bigger than a great dog, with a fierce 
look, which is uſed for drawing children in ſmall carts. 
See tab. Duadrupeds, fig. 6. | a 
Bos, in Antiquity, was peculiarly uſed for an ancient Greek 
ſilver coin, which was didrachmus, or equivalent to two 
drams. 
BOSA, in the Egyptian Medicine, denoted a maſs prepared 
of the flower of tho lolium, hemp-ſeed, and water; of 
the ſame inebriating virtue with the aſſis, or opium. 
BOSCAGE, denotes a place ſet with trees, a grove, or 
thicket. 
Bosc Ac, boſcagium, in a Law ſenſe, ſignifies maſt, or ſuch 
ſuſtenance as woods and trees yield to cattle. 

BosCAGE, among Parnters, is ſaid to denote a picture or 
landſcape, repreſenting much wood and trees. : 
BoscaGE ſometimes denoted a tax or duty laid on wood 

brought into the city. 
BOSCHAS, in Zoolzgy, the name of our common wild 
DUCK, called alſo by ſome anas torquata minor, or the 
ſmaller ring Duck. 
BOSCO. See ATTACHIAMENTA de boſeo & ſpinis. 
BOSCOIL, or Bosct, in Zeclefaſtical Hiftory, denotes a ſpe- 
cies or tribe of monks in Paleſtine, who fed on graſs 
like the beaſts ofthe field. 
The word is Greek, 'fook0:, q. d. grazers ; formed from 
Ben, poſes, I feed. 
Ihe beſci are ranked among the number of Adamites, 
not ſo much on account of their habit, as food. They 
took no care about proviſion; but when eating-time 
came, or any of them was hungry, went into the fields, 
with ench his knife in his hand, and gathered and eat 
what he could find. | 
BOSCUS, in Ancient Law Writers, ſignifies a wood of any 
kind, The word is alſo written corruptly buſcus, buſca- 
ria, and buſcale. It is formed from the Greek, Bogxw, 
1 feed, as ſerving for paſture. © In which ſenſe, boſcus' 
amounts to the ſame with the Italian boſco, and French bots. 
Byſcus is divided into high wood, or timber, called alſo 
1 and haut- bois; and copice, or underwood, ſub-boeſcus, 
or ſub-bors. 
SEA, in Botany, or yerva-mora, a genus of the pentan- 
dria digynia claſs of plants; commonly called the golden- 
rod tree. Its characters are theſe : the flower hath no 
petals, but five ſtamina, which are as long as the em- 
palement: in the centre is ſituated an oval, oblong, 
ng germen, which afterward becomes a globular 
fry with one cell, including one pointed ſeed. We 
have but one ſort of this plant, which is a native of the 
Canary iflands. They have not been known to flower 
in this country, nor will they endure the open air 
through the winter. 
BOSPHORICUM MAfarmor, a name given by the ancients 
io a ſpecies of marble, of a yellowiſh white colour, with 
beautiful veins of a fomewhat darker hue ; called alſo, 
om its tranſparency, tes. 
30SPHORUS, or Lang. in Geography, a long and 
narrow ſea, which it is ſuppoſed a bullock may ſwim 
ver; in a more general ſenſe, a long narrow ſea running 
u between two lands, or ſeparating two continents, and 
Y which, two ſeas, or a gulph and a fea, are made to 
dommunicate with each other. 
1 which ſenſe, boſphorus amounts to the ſame with what 
ne Otherwiſe call an arm of the ſea, channel, or ſtrait; 
— — Faro; the Latins, fretum; and the French, 
The word is Greek, Boomwopos, formed from Bug, bos, and 
Topog, paſſage. | 


1 name boſphorus, is chiefly confined to two ſtreights, 


7 called the freights of Conflantinople, or channel 


| 


e Mediterranean ſea, viz. the boſphorus of T brace, | 


BOS 


ſo called, it ſeems, from its reſemblance to the Thracian; 

now more commonly the /treights of Kapha, or Kiderleri, 

ſrom two cities ſtanding on it. 

The origin of the name is better agreed on, than the 

reaſon why it was firſt given to the Thracian boſphorus : 

Nymphius tells us, on the authority of Accation, that 

the Phrygians, deſiring to paſs the Thracian ſtreight, 

built a veſſel, on whoſe prow was the figure of a bul- 
lock; and which was hence called gag, bullock; and 
ſerved them for a ferry-boat. — Dionyſius, Val. Flaccus, 

Callimachus, Apollodorus, Marcellinus, &c. ſay, that 

Is, being transformed into a cow by Juno, paſſed this 

ſtreight ſwimming, which hence was called boſphorus.— 

Arrian tells us, that the Phrygians were enjoined by the 

oracle, to follow the route which a bullock ſhould mark 

out to them; and that, upon ſtirring one up, it jumped 
into the ſea to avoid their purſuit, and ſwam over this 
ſtreight. Others ſay, that an ox, tormented by a gad- 
fly, threw itſelf in, and ſwam over : and others, that 
anciently the inhabitants of theſe coaſts, when they 
would paſs over, joined little boats together, and had 

them drawn over by bullocks, &c. 

Some late writers rather ſuppoſe boſphorus to have been ſo 

called, becauſe here was anciently the beaſt-market. 

Tournef. Voyag. tom. ii. Let. 12. and Let. 14. 

BOSQUETS, in Gardening, a term for groves included in 
gardens. | 
The word is derived from the Italian, boſchetto, which is 
a diminutive of boſco, a wood or grove. 

Theſe are ſmall compartments of gardens, which are 

formed of trees, ſhrubs, and tall flowering plants, ſet in 

quarters, and either placed regularly in rows, or diſpoſed 

in a more irregular manner. Theſe quarters ſhould be 

ſurrounded with ever-green hedges, and the entrances 

made into porticos with yews. In the inſide there muſt 

be ſome walks, either firaight or winding. "Theſe, if 
the quarters are large, ſhould be eight feet wide, and 
laid with turf, and kept well mowed and rolled. The 
hedges of theſe quarters ſhould be kept low, that the 
heads of the ſhrubs may be ſeen from the outſide. 
There is a great deal of fancy to be employed in the 
planting theſe bo/quers, which ſhould be ſhewed in ſetting 
to view at once ſuch ſhrubs as have the moſt differently 
ſhaped, and differently coloured leaves that may be; as 
the long, the round, and the jagged, and the various 
ſhades of deep and lighter green, and the mealy or hoary 
white leaves. Beſides, there is alſo a very great va- 
riety of beautiful fruits, which theſe ſhrubs produce in 
autumn, which give a very elegant and pleaſant proſpect 
even after the leaves are fallen. The ſhrubs which pro- 
duce theſe, are, 1. The enonymus, or ſpindle-tree. 2. 
The opulus, or water-elder. 3. The cock-ſpur haw- 
thorn. And, 4. The flowering-afh, as it is called; be- 
ſides a great number of others. But it is a good rule in 
this kind of plantation, never to mix the ever-green trees 
with thoſe which loſe their leaves in winter. Theſe 
boſquets are only fit for large gardens. Miller. 

Boſquets are generally laid out into ſome regular 1 
as a circle, ſquare, polygon, or the like, and make a 
conſiderable article in the decoration of a fine GARDEN. 

BOSS, or Bossx, in Sculpture, ſignifies RELIEVO, or pro- 
minency. 

The word is French, befſe, which fignifies the ſame; 
whence alſo to emboſs. See EmBossING. 

Boss of a buckler, among the Ancients, the umbo, or on- 
gn, which juts out in the middle. 

Boss, among Pricklayers, denotes a wooden utenſil wherein 
the labourers put the mortar to be uſed in tiling. It has 
an iron hook, whereby it may be hung on the laths, or 
on a ladder. 

BOSSAGE, a projecting ſtone in Architecture, laid rough 
in building, to be afterwards carved into mouldings, ca- 
pitals, arms, or the like. | 

Bos$AGES alſo denote ſtones which ſeem to advance be- 

yond the naked of a building, by reaſon of indentures, 
or channels left in the joinings; uſed chiefly in the 
corners of buildings, and thence called ruffic guorns. 
The cavities or indentures are ſometimes round, ſome- 
times ſquare, ſometimes chamfrained, or bevelled, ſome- 
times in the diamond form : ſometimes they are incloſed 
with a cavetto, ſometimes with a liſtel. 

BOSTANGI-Beſchi, in the Turkiſh Affairs, an officer in 
the grand ſignior's houſhold, who has the ſuperintend- 
ance of all the gardens, water-works, and houſes of 

leuſure, with the workmen employed therein. The 
polt of boſtangi-baſchi, or chief gardener, is one of the 
molt conſiderable in the Turkiſh court. He has the 
emperor's ear, and, on that account, is much courted 
by all who have buſineſs depending at the Port; he is 
overnor of all the villages on the channel of the Black 
ea, and has the command of above ten thouſand 
be/tangis, or gardeners, in the ſeraglio, and other places 


6 ſea; and the Cimmerian or Scythian boſphorus 
7 » 
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about Conſtantinople. But that which gives him the 
6 U 


greateſt 
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reateſt eclat, is the honour he has of holding the rud-' 
; whenever the ſultan takes his pleaſure on the water. 

BOSTRYCHITES l/apis, derived from BorpuXulu, I fold 
the hair in braids, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by 
ſome to a ſtone ſuppoſed to contain women's hair in- 
cluded in it : ſome have underſtood by it, thoſe pieces of 
cryſtal which have accidental foulneſles in them, refem- 
bling hair, or pieces of hair, cauſed by earthy or metal- 
line matter; others call by this name thoſe German 
agates, which contain either the confervæ or other Ca- 
pillary water-plants, or other foulneſſes running into 
their form : the firſt of theſe very frequemly have the 
confervz of a great length, and variouſly undulated and 
turned about, ſo as very elegantly to repreſent a looſely 
flowing lock of hair. 

BosTRYCHITES is alſo a name given by ſome authors to a 
ſpecies of pyrites, whoſe irradiations were ſuppoled to 
imitate hair. 

BOTABOTA, in Natural Hi/tzry, a name given by ſome 
writers to that ſpecies of ſea-ſwallow, whoſe neſts are 
ſo famous for ſoups in China, and in ſome parts of 
Europe. The neſts are ſuppoſed to be reſtorative, and 
greatly provocative to venery 3 for which laſt quality it 
is, that the eaſtern nations in general are ſo fond of 
them. 

BOTAGIUM, in Middle Age Mriters, a fee paid for wine 
ſold in bate, or butts. 

Wine that taſtes of the caſk is called vinum botatum. 

BOTALE foramen, in Anatomy, an aperture in the heart 
of a FOETUs, whereby the blood is cnabled to circulate, 
without going into the lungs, or the left ventricle of the 
heart. See FoeTus, CIRCULATI1ON, and HEART. 

BOTANIST, a perſon who underſtands the nature, hiſ- 
tory, and diſtinctions of vegetables, on ſettled and cer- 
tain principles, and can call every plant by a diſtinct, 
proper, and intelligible name. Linnzi Fundam. Botan. 

. 1. See BOTANY. 

BOTANOPHILI, among the writers on the ſubject of 
vegetables, thoſe who have treated of them, not as bo- 
taniſts, on their natural and eſtabliſhed diſtinctions, but 
in regard to different operations, as gardeners, phyſi- 
cians, &c. | 

BOTANY, the ſcience of plants; or that part of phyſi- 
ology which treats of plants, their ſeyeral kinds, forms, 
virtues, and uſes. 

The word comes from B27arn, herb; and that from 
BoTog, Of Bow, I feed; becauſe moſt animals feed on 
herbs. See PHYTOLOGY, &c. ** 

Authors are divided about the preciſe object and extent 


of Botany, which ſome will have to include the whole 


province of plants, in all their ſtates, uſes, and rela- 
tions; others reſtrain it to the knowlege of the claſſes, ' 
genera, ſpecies, external figures, and deſcription- of 
lants, excluſive of their origin and generation, which 
1 to Phyſiology; of their culture and propagation, 
which belong to Gardening and Agriculture; and of their, 
virtues, which are objects of conſideration in Phyfic and 
Pharmacy. 


This ſcience -was cultivated in ſome degree among the | 
claſſes of vegetables ſrom the pericarpium, the ſeed, and 
the receptacle of this number are Cæſalpinus, Moriſon, 


ancients; but chiefly with reſpett to its medical applica- 
tion and uſe. However, as they adopted no regular 
- of diſtribution and arrangement, they made a 

ow progreſs, and the knowlege they gained was ſoon 
and eaſily loſt, If we except Solomon, of whom we 
read that be ſpate of trees from the cedar-tree that is in 
Lebanon, even unto the hy/ſop that ſpringeth out of the wall. 

I Kings, chap. iv. ver. 33. and begin onl 

writers on the ſubject of betany,. any of whoſe writings 

no remain; the fit, in order of time, is Hippocrates, 

Who flouriſhed in the fifth century before Chriſt, and 

Who has enumerated about 250 different plants. Ari- 

ſtotle alſo may be mentioned, though there is reaſon to 
doubt whether the books concerning the generation of 
plants, which ſome bave aſcribed to him, are his, or a 
collection by ſome late writer from the works of Theo- 
phraſtus. Theophraſtus, the diſciple of Ariſtotle, is 
therefore properly the next to Hippocrates, on the ge- 
nuineneſs of whoſe writings we can depend; he. flou- 
riſhed about 300 years before Chriſt ; there remain nine 
books of his on the hiſtory of plants, and ſix on the 
cauſes of them: he reckons about 500 plants. 

- Among the Romans, Cato, Varro, Virgil, and Colu- 
mella might be mentioned ; but the moſt eminent were 
Dioſcorides, who lived under Anthony and Cleopatra; 
he is called the whos of botaniſts, and yet the number 
of plants which he has deſcribed amount only to 600 ; 
and C. Plinius Secundus, under Veſpaſian and Titus, 
who enumerates more than 1000 plants. Galen, of 
Pergama in Aſia, who lived at Rome about the year 
133, though he did not write profeſſedly on Botany, has 
introduced many incidental obſervations on this ſubject : 
and other phyſicians proſecuted this ſtudy, as far as it 


„ 


with thoſe | 


and diſtinct method of arrangement, whereby the ſeveral 


; alphabetical arrangement; in. the ſtructure of the root; 


their medicinal uſe, and the order of the diſpenſaries. 
_ The orthodox ſyſtems, as he calls them, are either uni- 
_verſal or pattial; ſuch as belong to plants in general, or 
- ſuch as are accommodated to 


ber has been conſiderably augmented. Linnzus has dil- 


..Giples. The Cahlxci/tz diſtribute them from the calyx, 18 


proper to add, that Czelalpine, who was an Italian phy- 


diſtributed plants into claſſes, according to the form © 


received, and notwithſtanding the 


leaves, flowers, and fruit; neglecting the three former 


was immediately connecicd with that of their profeſſion, 
| «yy 
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from the ſecond to the ſixth centur | TY 

#ra; ſuch as Oribaſius, Attiug, 4 Chriſta 
A gineta, The principal Arabian Botaniſi. = EE, 
with the ſame views cultivated this ſcience Fi moſt! 
eighth to the twelfth century, were Meſue n 
Razis, Avicenna, and Averthoes. The ſucceedj 0M 
riod, till the fifteenth century, was very unfayoy 85 

every kind of ſcience; however, in this tents me 
eſpectally in the next, botany was induſtriouf] 15 and 
by means of numerous and laboured commentaries cl 
J heophraſtus, Dioſcorides, Pliny, Cato, — a 
Meſue : and the principal perſons who were — * 
in this way were Leonicenus, Braſavolus — 
Fuchſius, Bodæus, Matthiolus, and Del 
Turner, Gerrard, and 'Tradeſcant were the fr = 
niſis in England; they applied themſelves to th 0 
of medical and rare plants towards the cloſe of the fx 
teenth century. It was after this period that — 
began to acquire a conſiderable degree of importan 
and reputation; and that ingenuity and induſtry 5 
employed in collecting and claſling new ſpecies Of 
plants. It would be tedious ſo much as to recount al 
the names of thoſe who are diſtinguiſhed in this reſpect; 
let it ſufthce to mention Geſner, Dodonæus, Cæſalpinus 
Proſper Alpinus, the two Bauhins, Columna, Patkin. 
ſon, Plukenet, Moriſon, Malpighi, Grew, Hermannus 
Ray, Magnol, 'Tournefort, Sloan, Sherratd, Linnzus, 
and Miller. In a word, botany is arrived at a degrec of 
perfection among tht moderns, to which the ancient; 
were ſtrangers; not only as to the method of claflins 
diſtributing, and characteriſing plants, but alſo as to the 
copia or number of plants known. and deſcribed. The 
numerous travels and voyages of botaniſts have very 
much contributed to the extent of this ſcience, 
This article will terminate with a brief account of 
the principal ſyſtems, that have been eſtabliſhed by be- 
tanical writers. Nothing has been more conducive to 
the ſucceſsful cultivation of this ſcience, than a clear 


e culture 


claſſes, genera, ſpecies, and varieties may be readily diſ- 
tinguithed ; and it is eaſy to foreſee, that in proportion 
as the Linnzan ſyſtem prevails, and different writers 
agree in adopting. the ſame language, the ſtudy of be- 
tany muſt be greatly facilitated and promoted. Linen 
diſtributes the ſyſtems which have already obtained into 
heterodox and orthoedex. The ſormer are founded in an 


in the different ſpecies of flowers; in the habit of plants; 
their time of 'flowering z their native ſoil and climate; 


nomenclature and at- 
rangement of particular kinds. The univerſal ſyſtems 
are four; though, by various modifications, this num- 


Upguiſbed the ſeveral patrons of them under the claſſes 
and appellatibns of Fructiſiæ, Corolliſtæ, Cahciſtæ, and 
Sexuali/te,  'The: Fruftiſie are ſuch as form the ſeven 


Ray, Knaut, Hermann, and Boerhaave. The Coral 
diſtinguiſh the ſeveral claſſes by means of the corolla and 
petals ; ſuch are Rivinus and 'Tournefort, and their dil- 


Magnol ; and the Sexualils found their ſyſtem on the 
different ſexes of plants. To this compendious abſinct 
of the hiſtory and principal ſyſtems of - botany, it may be 


ſician in 1583, was the firlt ſyſtematical writer, and'he 


their ſeeds: Ray, from being ſirſt a Trucliſt, became al- 
terwards a en a : Boerhaave endeavoured to combine 
the ſyſtems of Hermann, Ray, and Tournefort; but 33 
the ſyſtem of the latter was at one-time very generally 
revalence of the 
Linnæan or ſexual ſyſtem, has ſtill ſome advocates, it 
may be proper to obſerve, that Tournefort conſiders 
panes as compoſed of five parts, viz. roots, fals: 
parts, he diſtributes them into various cl according 
to the diſpoſition and ſtructure of the flower; and in fe- 
ſolving them into genera, he takes into ora 
both the flower and fruit. Mr. Ray, urged chiefly 4 
the ſhort duration of the lower, ſought the charaCte! 
of the ſeveral genera, not merely in the flower = 
fruit, but in the figure of the organical patts, 2“ 1 
leaves, ſtalks, and roots, and in their colour, * 
taſte, and the outward ſurface of the whole plant. 
Face of a plant. F-: 

See . ——— account of theſe ſyſtems under PLANTS) 
and PETAL. | | 


| _ SO hag 
The claſſes, according to Tournefort s diſtribution, "ha 


tion, 
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like lowers. 3. Plants with anomalous, monopetalous 

flowers. 4. Plants with monopetalous, labiated flowers. 

$ Plants with polypetalous, cruciform flowers. 6. 
la 


nts with polypetalous, roſaceous flowers. 7. Plants | 


with polypetalous, roſaceous, and umbellated flowers. 
8. Plants with caryophyllous, or pink-like, polypetalous 
flowers. 9. Plants with liliaceous, or lily-like flowers. 
10. Plants with polypetalous, papilionaceous flowers. 
11. Plants with polypetalous, anomalous flowers. 12. 
Plants with floſculous flowers. 13. Plants with ſemi- 
floſculous flowers. 14. Plants with radiated flowers. 


the following twenty-four ; viz. 1. Plants with mono- 
etalous, campaniform, or bell-faſhioned flowers. 2. 
hoſe with monopetalous, infundibuliform, or funnel- 
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moot or court of each bothena, that is, each ſheriffdom, 
ſhall be held within forty days. 


OY Os BoIproy, denotes the ALYEOLUS or ſocket of 

a tooth. 

BoTHR1oN is alſo uſcd to denote a ſmall, narrow, but 
deepiſh ulcer of the CoRNEA of the eye, reſembling a 
round puncture. 

The word is alſo written bothrias ; by others corruptly, 
botryon, In Latin writers it is ſometimes called foljula. 
BOTIA, bocia, or botus, among Chemiſts, a glaſs veſſel with 
a round belly and long narrow neck, otherwiſe called 

egg, ovum ſublimatorium, cucurbita, and urinale. 


BoT1a, in Medicine, the fame with srRUME and scko— 
PHULEZ, 


15. Plants with ſtamineous flowers. 16. Plants with- | BOTIN, or BuTiwe, among Alchemifts, denotes turpen- 


out flowers, but having viſible ſeeds. 17. Plants with 


tine, or balſam of turpentine, when gathered under rhe 


neither viſible flowers nor ſeeds. 18. Trees with apeta- | proper influence. 
lous flowers. 19. 'Trees with apetalous, amentaceous BOTONOMANCY, from gerarn, herb, and weve, dis 


flowers. 20. Trees with monopetalous flowers. 21. 
Trees with roſaceous flowers. 22. Trees with papilio- 
naceous flowers. For a deſcription of which, ſee the 
ſeveral articles AMENTACEOUS, APETALOUS, &c. 


vinattn, an ancient ſpecies of divination, by means of 
plants; eſpecially ſage, and fig-leaves. 

The manner of performing it was thus : the perſons who 
conſulted, wrote their own names, and their queſtions, 


Each claſs in this ſyſtem contains ſeveral genera, amount- | on leaves, which they expoſed tothe wind; and as many 


ing in the whole number to 673, and comprehending 
$846 ſpecies, to which the. author afterwards added 
1300 more, referring them to their proper genera in his 
ſyſtem. Thoſe who are deſirous of farther information 
with regard to the hiſtory and various ſyſtems of Batem, 
are referred to the preface of Johnſon's Herball, fol. 
1636; Linnzus's Philoſophica Botanica, 1751; Tour- 
nefort's Iſagoge in Rem Herbarium apud Inſtitutiones, 
&c. tom. i. ed. Pariſ. 1719. For a particular account 
ef the Linnæan ſexual ſyſtem, fee FrucTiFicaTION 
and SEXUAL Syſlem. See alſo PLANTS, VEGETATION, 
&c. &c. 


Bor Av, terreftrial, that employed about the plants grow- 


ing on the ſurface of the earth. 


ſea-plants, as fucuſes, alcyoma, alge, &c. 


BoTany, ſubterranean, that about the plants under ground, 


as the tubera terre, or truffles, &c. 


BOTARGO, a ſort of ſauſage, made of the roes of the 


mullet-fiſh z much uſed on the coaſts of the Mediterra- 
nean, as an incentive to drink. 

The manner of preparing batargo, as practiſed at Martegue 
in Provence, is deſcribed by Mr. Ray. —The mullets, 
mugiles, are taken in burdigoes, which are places in the 
ſhallows, incloſed with hedges of reeds. The male 
mullets are called alletants; the ſemale boter, of the rocs 
or ſpawn of which the botargo is made, thus. 

They firſt take out the ſpawn entire, and cover it round 
with ſalt for four or five hours; then they preſs it a little 
between two boards or ſtones; then they walh it, and at 
laſt dry it in the ſun for thirteen or fourteen days, taking 
it in at night. Ray. Trav. p. 396. ſeq. 

The people of Provence call it bozu-argues. The beſt is 
brought from Alexandria and Tunis. There is alſo a 
manufacture of it near Marſeilles. It is much uſed 
throughout all the Levant. 


BOTATRISSA, in /chthyology, a name given by Bellonius, 


Geſner, and other authors, to that ſpecies of the Ga- 
Dus called by authors the ta, and muftela fluviatilis; by 
us, the EEL-pout. It is diſtinguiſhed from the other gadi, 
by having two fins on the back, and the two jaws of 
equal length, with beards at the mouth. 

PAURUS, in Zoology, a name by which ſeveral have 
called the bird known among us by the name of butter- 
ump, BITTERN, or Mire-drum:- | 
Bora, in our old Law Books, fignifies compenſa- 
recompenſe, or amends, for any injury done. See 
EsTovers, 
Hence man- bote, ſatisfaction due for a man lain. 

ence alſo bateleſs, where no . or favour will ac- 


quit a man; as, v. gr. for facrilege, &c. And hence 


dur common phraſe to boot, ſpeaking of ſomething given 


5 J way of compenſation. 
Ork, cart, fire-bote, hay-bote, houſe-bate, kin-bote, plough- 


bote, thefi-bote. See the adjectives. 
ALKAITOS, a ſtar in the conſtellation czTvs, 
called alſo BATENKETOS. 


CART, in Ancient Engliſh Mriters, the ſame with 
BOATS W AIN, | 


HAGIUM, bothage, or boothage, cuſtomary dues to the 


2 of the market, ſor the liberty of pitching and | 


anding of BooTHs. 
NA, 


or feld v buthna, or bothena, in the Scotch Law, a park | 


0 erein cattle are incloſed, and ſed. 
cie word is alſo written barthena; formed from the an- 
— Scottiſh buth, a flock of ſheep. 

2 is alſo uſed for a barony, lordſhip, or ſheriſſ— 


ln whi ; 
u Which ſenſe, it is ordained by ſtatute, that the king's 


«vw dd” - vw 
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of the letters as remained in their own places, were 
taken up, and being joined together, contained an an- 
ſwer to the queſtion, Potter. Arch. Græc. lib. ii. cap. 
18. tom. 1. 

BOTONTINI, in Middle Are Thriters, denote mounts or 
hillocks, raiſed to ſerve as land-marks or boundaries of 
grounds. 

The word is alſo written betontones, betones, and bodones, 

Du-Cange Gloſſ. Lat. 

BO TOT OE, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the peo- 
ple of the Philippine iſlands to a very beautiful bird of 
the parrot kind; it is ſomewhat ſmaller than the com- 
mon parrot, and is all over of a fine deep blue colour. 

BOTRYITES, in Natural Hi/tory, a ſtone of the gem kind, 


BoTAnY, marine, that concerned in the conſideration of | refembling a branch of young grapes. 


Ihe word is formed from Bo7pug, a grape. In Engliſh 
writers, it is ſometimes called the grape-/tone. 

BoTYRITES, or BoTRITEs, alſo denotes a ſort of burnt 

CADMIA, found ſomewhat in the form of a bunch of 
grapes adhering to the upper parts of furnaces, where 
that mineral is calcined. 
It diflers from the placites, which is that gathered on the 
lower part of the furnace; though Schroder gives a dif- 
ferent diſtinction, viz. into botrites, found in the middle 
of the furnace, placites in the upper, and eracites in the 
loweſt part. 

BOTT, among Bene-lace Mavers, a kind of round cuſhion 
of light matter placed on the knee, whereon they work 
or weave their LACE with bobbins, &c. 

Among the French, the bett, called oreiller, is a little 
ſquare wooden frame or deſk, covered ordinarily with 
green ſtuff. 

BOTTLE, a ſmall veſſel proper for holding liquors. 

The word is formed from burtellus, or botellus, uſed in 
barbarous Latin writers, for a leſſer veſſel of wine; be- 
ing a diminutive of beta, which denoted a butt or caſk 
of that liquor. 

We ſay a glaſs bottle, a ſtone bettle, a leathern bottle, a 
wooden bottle, a ſucking bottle. 

The ancient Jewiſh b-t/es were cags made of goats or 
other wild beaſts ſkins, with the hair on the inſide, well 
ſewed and pitched together; an aperture in one of the 
animal's paws ſerving for the mouth of the veſſel. Cal- 
met. Dict. Bib. tom. i. p. 323. 

Glaſs bottles are better for cyder than thoſe of ſtone. Foul 
glaſs bottles are cured by rolling ſand or ſmall ſhot in 
them; muſty battles, by boiling them. See GLass. 
Boltles are chiefly made of thick coarſe glaſs; though 
there are likewiſe bottles of boiled leather made and ſold 
by the caſe-makers. : 

Fine glaſs bottles covered with ſtraw or wicker, are called 
flaſks or bettees. 

The quality of the glaſs has been ſometimes found to 
affect the liquor in the bottle, Mem. Acad. Scienc. 
I 704. 

. — is alſo a meaſure at Amſterdam, the ſame with 

the MINGLE, 

BoTTLE-flower, in Botany. See CENTAURY. 

BoTrTLE-bead, a ſpecies of whale, 

BoTTLE-noſe, in Zoology, a name by which the people in 

ſome parts of England call the anas arctica Cluj. 

BOTTLING, or BoTTEL1NG, the operation of putting up 

liquors in bottles corked, to keep, ripen, and 1mprove. 

'The writers on good huſbandry give divers rules con- 

cerning the bottling of beer, cyder, and the like. The 

virtues of Spaw, Pyrmont, Scarborough, and other wa- 
ters, depend on their being well bottled and corked, 
otherwiſe they loſe both their taſte and ſmell, To pre- 
ſerve them, it is neceſſary the bottles be filled up to the 
mouth, 


BOT 


mouth, that all the air may be excluded, which is the 
reat enemy of bottled liquors. The cork is alſo further 
ecured by a cement. Some improve their bottled beer, 
by putting cryſtals of tartar and wine, or malt ſpirits z 
and others, by putting ſugar boiled up with the efſence 
of ſome herb, and cloves, into each bottle. : 
Cyder requires ſpecial precautions in the bottling ; being 
more apt to fly, and burſt the bottle, than other liquors. 
The beſt way to ſecure them, is to have the liquor tho- 
roughly at, Br hw it be bottled. For want of this, ſome 
leave the bottles open a while, or open them after two or 
three days bottling, to give them vent. If one bottle 
break, through fermentation, it is beſt to give them all 
vent, and cork them up again. Mean cyder is apter to 
break the bottles than rich. Some ſoak the corks in 
ſcalding water, to render them more pliant and fer- 
viceab'e, See CYDER. 
Another particular to be obſerved is, to lay the bottles ſo 
as that the liquor may always keep the cork wet and 
ſwelled. Something alſo depends on the place where the 
bottles are ſet, which ought to be ſuch as expoſes them 
as little as poſſible to the alterations and impreſſions of 
the air: the ground is better for this purpoſe than a 
frame ; ſand better than the bare ground, and a run- 
ning water, or a ſpring often changed, belt of all. 
To haſten the ripening of bottled liquors, they are ſome- 
times ſet in a warm place, or even expoſed to the fun, 
when a few days will bring them to maturity. 
BOTTOM, the loved part of a thing, as contradiſtin- 
uiſhed from the top. 
Hydroſtatical writers ſpeak of the preſſure of fluids, on 
the bottom of veſſels; in which caſe, the law of gravita- 
tion is, that the altitude remaining the ſame, the preſ- 
ſure will be as the bottom. M. Leibnitz has afſerted, that 
a body in falling through a fluid, does not preſs on the 
bottom, that is, does not encreaſe the preſſure on it; 
which is found to be falſe. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 351. p. 570. 
A. D. 5. an. 1692. p. 16. 
When water boils, the battom of the veſſel is found con- 
ſiderably colder than it was ſome time before boiling ; 
inſomuch Na the hand may bear it in the former * 
not in the latter. Hiſt. Ac. Sc. ann. 1703. p. 29. 
Borrou, in Navigation, denotes the ground or ſurface of 
the earth under the water. 
They fay, a rocky, ſandy, gravelly, clayey bottom ; a bot- 
tom with good hold, with a bad hold, &c. 


The bottom of the ſea, Ray obſerves, is level, i. e. the 


deſcent from the ſhore to the deep is equable and uni- 
form : but the bottoms of ſome ſeas are found higher than 
of others. Count Marſigli has made divers enquiries 


into the ſtructure of the bottom of the ſea, and its beds 


of ſtones, ſalt, bitumen, &c. Ray, Wiſd. of Creat. 
part i. p. 84. | 
Over the natural bottom of the ſea is formed an accidental 
battem, by the mixture of different matters, ſand, ſhells, 
mud, &c. ſtrongly compacted by the glutinous quality 
of the ſea-waters, almoſt to a degree of petrefaction. 
Theſe incruſtations being neceſſarily formed in rata, 
there are ſome places wherein the fiſhermen can diſtin- 
guiſh the annual augmentations. Hiſt. Acad. Sc. 1710. 

BOTTOM a ſhip. Merchant ſhips are much broader bot- 
tamed than frigates; men of war are a mean between the 
two. Sir William Petty preſented the model of a double 
battomed thip. 

BoTToM is alſo uſed to denote the whole ſhip, or other 
veſſel. | 
In this ſenſe we ſay, Engliſh bottoms, foreign bottoms. 
By the act of navigation, certain commodities imported 
in foreign bottoms, pay a duty called petty cuſtom ; from 

which they are exempt, if imported in Englith bottoms. 

BoTToM is alſo uſed for what remains at Ke bottom of a 
veſſel. In this ſenſe, Paracelſus calls the ſediment of 
urine, fundus urine. 

BoTToM-/tone, a kind of iron-ſtone, or ore, in the Staf- 
fordſhire mines. 

Bo'rToM-nails, See Nail. - 

BOTTOMRY, in Navigation and Commerce, the act of 
borrowing money on a ſhip's bottom; that is, by engaging 
the veſlel for the repayment of it, ſo as that, if the thip 
miſcarry, the lender loſes the money advanced ; but if it 
arrives ſafe at the end of the voyage, the borrower is to 
repay the money lent with a certain premium or intereſt 

agreed on; and this on pain of forfeiting the ſhip. See 

ASSURANCE and PoLicy. 
The rate or intereſt of money, taken on be!tomry, follows 
that of inſurance. In queen Anne's war, when inſurance 
to the Eaſt Indies and back was 16 per cent. bottomry was 
45 per cent, And in king William's war, when inſurance 
to the ſame place was 22 per cent. bottomry Was 55. 
Bottomry, if conſidered only as hiring money, would be 
illegal, and fall under charge of uſury, on account of the 
exceſſive intereſt : but it is not a mere hiring of money, 


luce my lender like wiſe ſtands to the hazard of the voy- | 


+ The money here advanced is called ; 

— as being carried on the lender's N 
ture, beyond the ſeas; ſo that, if the ſhip be loft te 
lender loſes all; whereas, when money is lent at intereſ, 
it is delivered at the peril of the borrower. And tl. 
profit here is merely the price of the loan; but the 
profit of the other is a reward for the danger and * 
venture of the ſea, which the lender takes on himſelf 
and makes the intereſt lawful. 22 
If money be lent on ſhip-board by a merchant or pat. 
ſenger, and before the day of payment the ſhip happens 
to be caſt away ; if there be ſuch a ſaver as will admit of 
a contribution, the party lending is not to have his whole 
money, but it ſhall come into the average; becauſe if 
that money had been ſo lent, it would have been in com. 
mon danger with the reſt : but, if the time appointed 
were paſt, before the misfortune happened, then the 
borrower mult repay the lender his whole money, free 
from contribution. 'Therefors by the maritime laws, in 
caſe the borrower detains any money thus lent, beyond 
the appointed time for the repayment, he ſhall at his 
return from the voyage, not only pay the profit agreed 
on before, but be obliged alſo to augment the ſame, ac- 
cording to the longer time accrued fince the day of 
payment. 

A maſter of a ſhip hath no power to take up money on 
bettomry in places where his owners dwell, unleſs he is a 
part owner, and in that caſe he may take up ſo much 
only, as his part will anſwer in the faid ſhip : for if he 
exceeds that, his own eſtate ſhall Rand liable to make 
ſatisfaQtion. But when a maſter is in a ſtrange place, 
where he hath no owners, nor any goods of theirs or of 
his own; and for want of money, which he cannot pro- 
cure by exchange or otherwiſe, bis voyage might be re- 
tarded,. there money may be taken upon botton»y, and all 
the owners are liable for it; that is, they are anſwerable 
by their veſſel, but not in their perſons, by the act of the 
maſter : and the owners may have their remedy againſt 
ſuch maſter, whom they put in truſt. 

When a maſter or owner of a ſhip takes up money on 
bettomry, and buys in lading, but endeavours to defraud 

the aer or ſtate of their cuſtoms, or puts ſuch goods 

on board as incur a forfeiture of the ſhip; in ſuch caſe 
the borrower only runs the hazard, not the lender. And 
where bonds or bills of bettemry are ſealed, and the mo- 
ney is paid, if the ſhip receives injury by ſtorm, fire, 
enemy, or any other accident, before the commence- 
ment of the voyage; then the perſon borrowing ſhall 
only run the hazard, unleſs it be otherwiſe provided, by 
particular words, that the contract is to have its begin- 
ning from the time of the ſealing. But if the condition 
be, that if ſuch ſhall ſail from London to a port abroad, 
and ſhall not arrive there, &c. 'then, &c. here the con- 
tingency begins not until the departure. 

BoTTOMRY, bill of, is a contract between two perſons, the 
one borrowing, and the other lending a ſum of money, 
by which the borrower ſetting ſorth his intention to make 
a voyage in a certain ſhip therein named, acknowleges 
the receipt of a certain ſum of money from the lender, 
on this condition, that if the ſhip does happily perform 
her voyage, without any diſaſter by enemies or other- 
wiſe, then he is to reſtore that ſum to the lender, with 
an additional ſum, therein expreſſed, for the interell, 
within a certain time after his return; but that if the 
ſhip be loſt, or taken by enemies or pirates, then the 
22 of the borrower to be for ever diſcharged, and the 
ender to bear the loſs. : 

BOTTONY, or Borod, in Heraldry, is uſed in ſpeaking 
of a CRoss, which terminates at each end in three knots 
or oo reſembling, in ſome meaſure, three-leaved 

raſs. | 
4 croſs bottony, is the ſame with what Segion terms 0% 
treffite ; and Baron, globoſa crux, Gibbon, the better © 
explain the form, renders it, Crux ad fingulas ui ne" 
mitates in tres gemmas, vel nodes, pro trifolit ſpeci? , 
He bears argent a croſs bettony ſable, by the name © 
Winweoed. Vid. Tab. Herald. fig. 11. .— of he 

BOTTRYS, in Botany, a name given to a ſpecies 
chenopodium. See GoosE-foot. | 

BOTRYTIS, in Botany. See Byssus. . 1 infeſt 

BOTTS, in Zoology, a ſpecies of worms which 
horſes and other cattle. See HoRsE-worms. | ay 
The name is alſo given to a ſort of grubs which de 
the graſs in bowling-greens, &c. 8 

BOVATA terre, in Ancient Law-writers, ſignifies 3 ear 
gate of land, or ſo much as may be ploughed in * 
with one ox; by ſome reckoned at fifteen actes N C 
at eighteen, by others at twenty, and by others 
teen or twenty ſhillings yearly rent. 3 
This is otherwiſe called bovatus, and bovartata Hee 

BOVEY coal. See Col. : and driok 

BOUCHE of court, the privilege of having meat 
at court ſcot-free. The 
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e word is alſp written beuge, bout, and budge; it is 


mere French, where it ſignifies mouth. — The French ſtill! 


uſe the phraſe, Avair bouche d la cour ; that is, to have ta- 
% or diet at Court. 
1. 3 is ſometimes only extended to bread, beer, 
d wine: it was a cuſtom anciently in uſe, as well in 
the houſes of noblemen as in the king's court. 
homas carl of Lancaſter retained Sir John de Ewre, to 
e him with ten men at arms in time of war, allow- 
jog them bauge of caurt, with hvery of hay and oats, 
horſe-ſhoes and nails. Sir Hugh Merrill had the ſame 
privilege for life, on condition of ſerving king Ed- 
ward Il. Kennet. Gloſſ. ad Paroch. Ant. p. 378. 
OUDS, a name given in ſome countries to the WEEVIIs. 
OUG L-ravel, in Coology, the name of a fiſh of the Boors 
kind, caught in the Mediterranean, and brought to ſome 
of the Italian markets. Its noſe is long and pointed; 
its back is of a reddith blue, its tail red, and its belly of 
a fine Glvery White. Its whole body is ſhorter and 
broader than the common kind of 5 h. Willughby. 
DOUGH, in Antiquity, - Green bought made part of the de- 
coration of altars and temples, eſpecially on feſtival oc- 
[1101S- : 
Oaken beughs were offered to Jupiter; thoſe of laurel to 
Apollo; of olive to Minerva ; myrtle to Venus; ivy to 
Bacchus; pine to Pan; and cypreſs to Pluto. 


BOUGEUIK, the French name for wax candleſticks. 
B3OUGILE, in Surgery, a kind of large medicated tent, worn 


in the urethra, for the cure of a gonorrhea, &c. 

here was no occaſion for bougies till towards the mid- 
dle of the ſixteenth century, when the gonor rhava viru- 
lenta appeared as a ſymptom of the lars venerea, An. 
1551, Andreas Lacuna of Caſtile, publiſhed at Rome, 
in twelve pages, the Method of knowing and extirpating 
Caruncles in the Neck of the Bladder, which he owns 
he learned from a Portugueſe quack of the name of Phi- 
lippus ; he believed him to be the inventor of the bougies 
ſo employed, and that he had cured ſome people of 
faſhion in Rome by means of them. Dr. Fordyce. 
Sce Review of the Venereal Diſeaſe, Edit. 3. and Dr. 
Aſtruc, &c. De Morbis Ven. 2d Edit. 4to. Lat. Par. 
an. 1740. 

The properties requiſite in the bawgre, are a ſufficient de- 
ree of firmneſs, that it may be introduced with ſome 
orce z a ſuppleneſs and tenacity, that it may conform 
to the motions of the body without breaking; a lenient 
ſuppurative diſpoſition, to bring on a diſcharge without 
pain; and laſtly, a ſmoothneſs of ſurface, that it may 
not only be introduced with more eaſe, but that it may 
lie eaſy in the paſſage, until it begins to diſſolve. 

The beſt baſis of ſuch a beugie, is diachyion fampliex, which 
may be rendered efficacious by a great variety of mix- 
tures; but though an addition of certain gums, or of 
the mucilage plaſter, will alone anſwer the purpoſe in 
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| If the cloth be exactly three inches broad, it will make 
fix bougies of a moderate ſize; but their ſize may be 
ſuited to the occaſion. It is generally adviſeable that the 
bougie ſhould be ſmaller at the end which is introduced 
through the ſtrictures, than at that which is left out at 
the penis. For that purpoſe many cut off a part of the 
oblong ſquare before mentioned, in ſuch manner as to 
reduce it almoſt into the ſhape of a lon right angled 
triangle: but as this way of cutting it nes Feb, the bougie 
exceedingly, and as it is not at all necefſary that the 
bougie ſhould be taper from one extremity to the other, 
it is much better to cut off a little flope of about an inch 
and a half long from the end that is to be paſſed into the 
urethra, which will leſſen it where it is neceſſary to be 
ſmall, and leave it ſtrong in the other part, where the 
diminution is not neceſſary. 
The plaſter taken up by the cloth, when dipped, will 
have little bubbles upon its ſurface, and not be ſo ſmooth 
as if it had been ſpread: therefore an iron ſpatula a little 
warmed, may be paſſed over the plaſter before it be cut 
into bovgies, which will render it more compact and 
even. It is a much more exact and ſpeedy method to 
cut the bougies off with a knife and ruler, than with ſciſ- 
fars. When they ate rolled up, it muſt be with that 
fide outward which is covered with plaſter z and they 
muſt firſt be rolled by hand as cloſe as poſſible, before 
they are rolled upon a board or marble; for upon this 
circumſtance the neatneſs of the bongie depends. 

BOUILLON, among Farrien, a lump or excreſcence of 
fleſh, growing either on or juſt by a horſe's fruſh, and 
making him halt. 

BOVINA offettio. See AFFECTIO. | 

BOVIS TA, in Botany, a term uſed by ſome authors to ex- 
preſs puff-ball, or duſty muſhrooms. which are ſome- 
times vulgarly called the devil's ſnuff-boxes. 

BOULCOLACA; among the modern Greeks, denotes the 
ſpectre of ſome wicked perſon who died excommuni- 
cated by the patriarch, re-animated by the devil, and 
cauſing great diſturbance among the people; of which 
many ſtrange ſtories are told. 
The word is Greek, and is ſometimes written Berxoacxoc, 
broukolates ; and ſuppoſed to be derived from Bupxcs, or 
Bap, mud, and Aaxxce, a ditch, on account of the fil- 
thineſs of the ſight. 

BOULDER-walls, a kind of walls built of round flints or 
pebbles, laid in a ſtrong mortar; uſed where the ſea has 
a beach caſt up, or where there are plenty of flints. 

BOULIMY, in Medicane. Sec Buliny. 

BOULINIS, or Bovricnis, a copper coin ſtruck at Bo- 
logna in Italy, equivalent to the BAIOcco. 

BOULTINE, or BoLTer, in Architecture, the workman's 
term for a convex moulding, whoſe periphery is juſt 4 of 
a circle placed next below the plinth, in the Tuſcan and 
Doric capitals.—See Tab. Archit. fig. 


ſome diſorders of the urethra; yet, as a long uſe of | BOULUKE, in the Military Orders of £ Turks, a body of 


mercurial applications is almoſt a ſpecific for venereal! 
ulcers, and has allo a powerful effect on every other 
ſpecies of ſtubborn ulcers, our experiments are naturally 
directed to mercurial preparations. 
Perhaps we may diſcover hereafter the due proportion of 
quicktiver to the plaſter; at preſent, half an ounce to 
every ounce of plaſter, renders it much more mercurial 
than any plaſter now in uſe. The d:achylon muſt be 
made with oil, and a little pix Burgundica added to it, 
that it may be ſufficiently tenacious: to every ounce of 
plaſter, it is proper to add two drams of crude antimony, 
tinely levigated, which greatly conduces to the ſmooth- 
neſs and good conſiſtence of the b-ugie ; beſide that it 
may poſſibly have other virtues. Upon this plan the 
Pretgription ſtands thus: 
Diach cum pice Burgund. ii. 
Argent. viv. Zi. 
Antim. ctud pulv. 3 6. 
The quickſilver, whether it be divided in balſams, ſul- 
phur, or honey, muſt not be put into the plaſter until 
© moment before the bowgies are made; nor mult the 
plaiter be boiling hot at that time, leſt by the heat the 
quickfver ſhould ſeparate from the body it is divided in, 
and fall down to the bottom in form of globules. When 
me quickſilver is mingled with the plaſter, moderately 
ot, flips of fine rag muſt lie ready to dip in the com- 
Potion. Theſe flips muſt be of different lengths, from 
e nine or ten inches, and about three inches broad; 


toll them u loofely, and taking hold of one extremity 


with the left hand, let it fall upon the furface of the 
Prov, and then draw it out gently. As it is drawn out 
wa unroll, aud take up a quantity of plaſter on the 
to f de, equal to the thickneſs of a filver groat; though 
9 "agulitate the unrolling of the rag, it will be proper to 

its mation with che end of the /patu/a, or ſome 
—— \nſtrumeng, The plaſter, however, muſt be hot 
wile © © ſoak through, and diſcolour the rag, other- 

Va nat * a bowgis. 

46. 


the janizaries, with an officer in the place of a colonel 
at their head, ſent upon ſome 3 enterprize; 
they are ſelected out of the body for this, and, as ſoon 
as the buſineſs is over, are received again into their for- 
mer companies. 

BOUNCE, in /ch:hyolegy, a name given by the people of 
the weſtern parts of England to a ſpecies of the s- 
Lus, diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the name of the reddiſh 
variegated — with the pinng ani in the middle ſpace 
between the anus and tail. This is the fiſh called /cym- 
nos and ſcylius by the old writers, and CATULUs major by 
the later writers. The Italians call it /corzone. 

BOUND, in Dancing, a ſpring from one foot to the other ; 
by which it differs from a hop, where the ſpring is from 
one foot to the ſame. It alſo differs from a half coupe, 
as, in the latter, the body always bears on the floor, 
either on one foot or the other; whereas, in the bound, 
it is thrown quite ſrom the floor. 

Bo u xp-maſonry. See MASONRY. 

Bou xp, hide. See HiDE-bound. 

Bous p, 5%. Sec HooF-buund. 

Bou x D=bailiffi, See BAILIFF., 

BouNnDs of an eclipſe. Sce ECLIPSE. 

BOUNDS of lands, See ABUTTALS. 

BoUNDARY-clumn. See COLUMN, 

BOUNTY, in Commerce, denotes a premium paid by the 

overnment to the exporters of certain commodities, on 
— taking oath, or in ſome caſes, giving bond, not to 
reland the ſame in England. ; 
There are divers bownttes ſettled by act of parliament, as 
a bounty of one penny per ell on the EXPORTATION of 
Britiſh ſail-cloth; and the like on filk ribbands and 
ſtuffs, on ſilk ſtockings, on fiſh and fleſh, on gold and 
ſilver lace of Britiſh manufacture; and on ſeveral ſpecics 
of corn, when not exceeding certain prices, at the port 
of exportation. 


— 


Bounty, Queen Anne's, for augmenting poor livings under 
| gol. per annum, conſiſts of the produce of the * 
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and tenths, after the charges and penſions payable out 
of the ſame are defrayed. A corporation for manage- 
ment of the ſame was ſettled, &c. in 1704. Set Au- 
MENTATION. 

BOURDIN, with the epithet grand, a name given by Bel- 
lonius to a genus of univalve ſhell-fiſh, commonly known 
2 authors by the name of auris marina. See EAR- 

ell. 

BOURDONNE,, in Heraldry, is underſtood of a croſs, 
whoſe extremities are turned round like the ends of a 
pilgrim's ſtaff; more frequently called pommete, glo- 
batus. 

BOURGER-mefters. See BurRGHER-maſterss - . 

BOURGUIGNOTTE, a defenſive weapon wherewith to 
cover the head; being a kind of caſk, open before, and 
proof againſt either pike or muſket: its name aroſe from 
the Bourguignons,, who firſt introduced it. 

BOURIGNONISTS, a name given the followers of Ah- 
toinette Bourignon, who ſet up a kind of QUIETISM in 
the Low Countries; pretending to be guided by an im- 
mediate revelation. 

BOURREE. See Box EE. ef 

BOUSTROPHEDON, in Literature, is uſed in fpeaking 
of the ancient method of writing among the Greeks, 
wherein the lines were continued forwards and back- 
wards, like the furrows in ploughing. | 
The word is compounded of fg, bulleck, and ce, 1 
turn. 

Pauſanias mentions ſeveral ancient inſcriptions written in 
this manner: the laws of Solon are alſo ſaid to have 
been thus written; which, as the author laſt cited ex- 
plains it, is when the ſecond line is turned on the con- 
trary fide, beginning at the end of the former, thus: 
EK AlOS AP 
VOZI3WUX 
Potter. Arch. Græc. lib. i. cap. 26. tom. i. 

BOUTADE, in Mufic, an irregular flight or movement, 
without art or ſtudy. 3 
The word was alſo formerly uſed for a ſolo on the viel di 
22 thus called as being ſuppoſed to be extemporary. 

ichelet ſpeaks of a dance called boutade, invented by 
the famous Bocan, in the reign of Lewis XIII. ſo called 
from the briſk humorous manner of its beginning; but 
now out of uſe. 

BOUTAEL, in Zoology, the name of an Eaſt Indian fiſh, 
of the LamPRey kind, called alſo neegen oogen, and, by 
Mr. Ray, /ampetra Indica. It is caught in lakes, ponds, 
and other ſtanding waters, and is a very wholeſome and 
well-taſted fiſh. | 
Its general deſcription ſeems to make it rather of the 
muſlela than the lampetra kind; but if, as its name ex- 
preſſes, it has ſeveral apertures for the gills, its Dutch 
name ſignifying nine eyes, it is abſolutely a new GENUS 
of fiſhes. 

BOUTANT, in Architefure,—An Arc-BoUTANT is an 
arch or buttreſs, ſerving to ſuſtain a vault z and which is 
itſelf ſuſtained by ſome ſtrong wall, or maſhve pile. 
The word is French, and comes from the verb bouter, to 
but, or abut. | 

A pillar BouTANT is a large chain or pile of ſtone, made 
to ſupport a wall, terrace, or vault. 

BOUTE) in the Manege. A horſe is called boute, when 
his legs are in a ſtrait linc from the knee to the coronet; 
ſhort-jointed horſes are moſt apt to be boute. | 

BOUTS«rimes, a popular term in the French poetry; ſig- 
nifying certain rhymes, diſpoſed in order, and given to a 
poet together with a ſubject, to be filled up with verſes 
ending in the ſame words, and the ſame order. 

The invention of the bouts-rimes is owing to one Du Lot, 
a poet, in the year 1649. In fixing the bouts, it is uſual 
to chooſe ſuch as ſeem the remoteſt, and have the leaſt 
connexion. 8 

Some good authors fancy, that theſe rhymes are of all 
others the eaſieſt, that they aſſiſt the invention, and fur- 
niſh the moſt new thoughts of all others. Sarraſm has 
a poem on the defeat of the bouts-rrmes. 

The academy of Lanterniſts at Tholouſe have contri- 
buted towards keeping in countenance the bouts-rimez z 
by propoſing each year a ſet of fourteen, to be filled up 
on the glories of the grand monarque : the victorious 
ſonnet to be rewarded with a fine medal.—An inſtance 


hereof may be given in the following one, filled up by 
P. Commire. | 

Tout eft grand dans le roi, Paſpeft ſeul de ſin buſte 
Rend nos fiers ennemis plus freids que des glagons. 
Et Guillaume n' attend que le tems des moiſſons, 
Pour fe voir ſoccomber fous un bras fi robuſte. 
Qu'on ne nous vante plus les miracles d Auguſte ; 
Louis de bien regner lui feroit des legons : 
Horace en vain legale aux dieux dans ſes chanſons : 
Moins que mon heros il ttoit ſage & juſte, &c. 


— 


BOUVIERA, in Zzology, a name given by ſome to a anal, 


BOW 


broad, and flat 2 fiſh, called 
18 | p "Py uſually By. 
W, Arcus, a weapon of offence made of 
or other elaſtic matter, which, after being 5 | * 
by means of a ſtring faſtened to its two ends, as dent, 


I i in 
ing to its natural ſtate, throws out an return. 


arrow with 
9p - 4 2 | Steat 
t is alſo called the long-bow ; by way of diſting: 
the croſs-bow, or 9 | Nennen 
The bow is the moſt ancient, and the moſt univerſal 
all weapons. It has been found to obtain amo * 
moſt barbarous and remote people, and who hat — 
leaſt communication with the reſt of mankind. : 
The uſe of the bow and arrow was firſt aboliſheq ; 
France under Lewis XI. in 1481, and in their place — 
introduced the Swiſs ARMS, that is, the halbarg pike : 
— broad-ſ Word. * 
he /ong-bow was formerly in t vogue in . 
moſt of our victories in Froned wee — 171 ＋ 
many laws were made to regulate and encourage its uſe 
The 33 under Henry VIII. complain, « of the 
« diſuſe of the /ong-bow, heretofore the ſafe-guard and 
defence of this kingdom, and the dread and terror of 
« its enemies.” '33 Hen. VIII. cap. 6. 
By this act, all men under fixty years of age, are com- 
manded to exerciſe ſhooting with /onz-bow:, and to have 
a bow and arrows always ready. Children from ſeven 
ears old to ſeventeen, are alſo enjoined to be bred u 
in ſhooting: Servants were not excuſed, but to be ſup- 
plied with a bew by their maſters, and the price to be 
deducted out of their wages. Aliens were forbid the 
= of the long*bowz without a ſpecial licence from the 
ing. | 
The art of uſing bows is called Ax cHERRV, and thoſe 
practiſed therein, ARCHERS, or bowmen. 
The two ends or extremities of a bow, to which the 
ſtring is faſtened, are called its horns, cornug. 
The ſtrength of a bow may be calculated on this princi- 
le, that its SPRING, i. e. the power whereby it reſtores 
itſelf to its natural poſition, is always proportionate to 
the diſtance or ſpace it is removed therefrom. 
The moſt barbarous nations often excel in the fabric of 
the particular things which they have the greateſt neceſ- 
ſity for in the common offices of life. The Laplanders, 
who ſupport themſelves almoſt entirely by hunting, have 
an art of making bows, which we, in theſe improved 
arts of the world, have never arrived at. 
Their bow is made of two pieces of tough and ſtrong 
wood, ſhaved down to the ſame ſize, and flatted on each 
fide; the two flat ſides of the pieces are brought cloſely 
and evenly together, and then joined by means of a glue 
made of the ſkins of pearch, which they have in great 
plenty, and of which they make a glue ſuperior in 
ſtrength to any which we have. 
The two pieces, when once united in this manner, will 
never feparate, and the bow is of much more force to 
expel the arrow, than it could poſſibly have been under 
the ſame dimenſions, if made of only one piece. 
Among the ancients, the bow-ſtring, called 7p;%@015 
was made of horſes hair, and hence alſo called i774; 
though Homer's bow-ſtrings are frequently made of hides 
cut into ſmall thongs SH roba Borie. The upper- 
moſt part of the bow to which the ſtring was faſtened, 
was called dean, being commonly made of gold, and 
the laſt thing towards finiſhing the bow, The Grecian 
bows were 123 beautified with gold or ſilvet; 
whence we have mention of aurei arcus; and Apollo is 
called ApyuporoZog, But the matter of which they were 
ordinarily compoſed, ſeems to have been wood; though 
they were anciently, Scythian like, made of horn, 3s 
appears from that of Pandarus in Homer. Iliad. J. v. 
105. Potter. Arch. Græc. tom. ii. cap. 4+ 
There are two kinds of bows, different in ſtructute and 
manner of uſe, viz. 1. The common or long bow among 
us, beſt made of Spaniſh or Engliſh yew, ſometimes ot 
withen or elm, which is inferior to the former; the 
ſhaft is made of birch or brazil, with grey or white — 
thers. 2. The croſs-bow, chiefly uſed when, throug 
any imbecility of the arm or back, the former cannot 
be managed. 
The invention of the bew is uſually aſcribed to Apollo, 
and was firſt communicated to the primitive inhabitants 
of Crete, who are ſaid to have been the firſt of mort 
who underſtood the uſe of bows and arrows. And * 
even in latter ages, the Cretan bows were famous, an 
preferred by the Greeks to all others. Some, aer 
rather chooſe to honour Perſes, the ſon of Perſeus, os 
the invention of the bow; while others aſcribe 5 
Scythes, ſon of Jupiter, and progenitor to the Scy? 15 p 
who were excellent at this art, and by many repuren the 
firſt maſters of it. From them it was derived to : 
Grecians, ſome of whoſe ancient nobility were inſtru 


by the Seythians in the uſe of the bow, which in 9, 


B O 


4 for a moſt princely education. It was firſt 
days paſſe into the Roman army, in the ſecond Punic 
_—_ Potter. Arch. Græc. tom. ii. lib. iii. cap. 4. 


Aquin- Lex. Milit. tom. it. p. 260. 


Indians till retain the h. In the repoſitory of 
oral Society, we ſee a Welt Indian bow two yards 


* Seythian bow was famous for its incurvation, which 


diſtinguiſhed it from the b-ws of Greece and other na- 
tions; being ſo great as to form an half-moon, or ſemi- 
circle : whence the ſhepherd in Athenzus, being to de- 


ſeribe the letters in 'Theſeus's name, and expreſſing each 
of them by ſome appoſite reſemblance, compares the 
third to the Scythian bow z meaning not the more modern 
character E, but the ancient C, which is ſemicircular, 
and bears the third place in @HCEVC. 

Bow, croſi, is alſo called ARBALET; which word is derived 
from arbaliſta, i. e. arcubalifla, a bow with a ſling. 
The arbalet conſiſts of a ſteel-bow, ſet in a ſhaft of wood, 
furniſhed with a ſtring and a trigger; and is bent with a 
icce of iron fitted for that purpoſe. It ſerves to throw 
bullets, large arrows, darts, &c. 


The ancients had large machines uſed for throwing many 


arrows at once, called arbalets, or BALLIST A. 

Bow, in Mufic, denotes a machine that ſerves to play, or 
give the ſound to v1oLs, vIOLINns, and other inſtru- 
ments of that kind, by drawing it gently over the ſtrings 
thereof. 

The beto conſiſts of three parts; the firſt is the ſtick, or 
wood, to which the hair is faſtened ; the ſecond is com- 
poſed of about eighty or an hundred horſe-hairs, or fila- 
ments of filk ; the third is the nut, a ſort of half wheel, 
which ſerves to keep the hairs in the due degree of 
tenſion. ; 

The ancients do not appear to have been acquainted with 
bows of hair: in lieu of theſe, they ſtruck their inſtru- 
ments with a PLECTRUM ; over which our bows have 
great advantage, for giving long and ſhort ſounds, and 
other modifications, which a plectrum cannot produce. 

Bow, in Trade and Manu factures, denotes a flexible inſtru- 
ment, conſiſting of a piece of ſteel or iron, to the two 
ends of which is faſtened a cat-gut, uſed by ſmiths, 
watchmakers, and other artificers, for the piercing and 
turning of divers ſorts of works. 

This is more peculiarly called a DR1ILL-bow. 

It is ſometimes alſo made of wood, whalebone, and the 
like, 

3 in moſaic have a ſort of bow made of a piece 
of elaſtic wood, with a braſs wire faſtened to the ends 
of it, which ſerves to ſaw hard and precious ſtones. 
Letter-caſters have alſo a bow, wherewith to keep the 
matrix even. See FounDERY. 

Bow, among Builders, denotes a beam of wood, or braſs, 
with three long ſcrews, that govern or direct a lath of 
wood or ſteel to any arch; chiefly uſed in drawing 
draughts of ſhips, and projections of the ſphere, or 
wherever it is requiſite to draw large arches. 

Bow is alſo the name of an inſtrument formerly uſed at ſea 
for taking the ſun's altitude; conſiſting of a large arch 
of go degrees graduated, three vanes, a ſhank or ſtaff, 


a ſhade-vane, a ſight-vane, and an horizon- vane. But trails of an animal. 


it is now out of uſe. 


W-bearer, an under-officer of the foreſt, who is to ob- 
ſerve and take notice of all manner of treſpaſs againſt 
vert or veniſon; and to attach, or cauſe to be attached, 
the offenders, in the next court of attachment. 
Wap, among Botani/ts, one of the forms or poſitions of 
the LEAves 0 FLOWERS, wherein the leaves are laid 
. ſomewhat converſely over each other, but not plaited. 
Bow-compaſs, See CoMPeass. 
che a new kind of ſcarlet red, ſuperior to madder ; 
ut inferior to the true ſcarlet grain for fixedneſs and 
duration. It was brought into England, and firſt prac- 
tiſed at the village of Bow, near London, by Kephler, 
A utchman, in the year 1643. 
oW of the gills, a term uſed by ſome [chthyologifts, to ex- 
prels the convex part of each GILL, each being a long 
emictrele, terminated by many laminæ, which form 
what is called the leaf. 
2 in the Sca Language, a frame or compoſition of 
ropes, or junks of cables, uſed to be laid out at the 
— — nd * of ſhips, to preſerve mom from 
s of jc : 1 
or fourh who chiefly when they ſail in high north 
"net, or wheel, an engine for catching fiſh, chiefl 
wag and craw-fiſh, — of two — vicker. bal. 
— pointed at the end, one of which is thruſt into the 
eel, at the mouth is a little rim, four or five inches 
. 3 


hay omewhat bent inwards. It is alſo uſed for catch- 
dow parrows. 


u: rain, See Rain-bow. 
Wy of a ſaddle, are two pieces of wood laid archwiſe, 


7 


B O W 
to teceive the upper part 8 horſe's back to ive the 
ſaddle its due form, and to keep it tight, cps gr 


* 


The fore-bow, which ſuſtains t 
of the wirtHrs, the 
and the cok KING. 


The hind-bow bears the TRSss f , or quilted roll. 
The bows are covered with ſinews, that is, with bulls 
pizzles beaten, and ſo run all over the bows, to make 
them ſtronger. They are likewiſe ſtrengthened with 
bands of iron, to keep them tight. It is on the lower 
ſide of the bows that the ſaddle-ſtraps are nailed j the 
uſe of which is to make faſt the girths. 

Bow of @ ſhip is the rounding part of a ſhip's fide for- 
ward, or that part of her which is broadeſt before: it 
begins at the place where the planks arch inwards, and 
compaſſing about towards the ſtem, ends where they 
cloſe at the ſtem or prow. 

If a ſhip has a broad round bow, they call it @ bold or 
bluff bow; if the has a narrow thin bow, they ſay ſhe 
has @ lean bow. 

The proportioning of the bow is of great importance to 
the ſailing of the ſhip; it being this part that firſt breaks | 
off the ſea, andon which is, in a manner, all the bear- vw 
ing of the ſhip. If the beto be too broad, the veſſel will * 
not make her way caſily through the water, but carry a | | 
out load of dead water before her; and if it be too * 
ean or thin, the will pitch or beat much into a hollow 1 
ſea, for want of breadth to bear her up. 
Bouguer. obſerves, that a bow which meets with the leaſt 9 
reſiſtance in a direct and oblique courſe, has alſo the ad- 
ditional property of driving the leaſt to leeward. Traite | 
du Navire. | 

The piece of ordnance that lies in this place is alſo called 1 
the bow-piecez and the ancnors that hang there, are 4 
called her great and little BOWER. | 

Bow, on the, in the Sea Larguage, denotes an arch of the 
horizon, comprehended between ſome diſtant object, 
and that point. of the compaſs which is right a-head, and 
to which the ſhip's ſtem is directed. 

Bow-$PRIT, or BoLT-$PRIT, a kind of maſt in a veſſel, 
ſtanding foremoſt on the prow, and projecting ſlopeways 
over the ſtem : its lower end is faſtened to the partners 
of the fore-maſt, and farther ſupported by the fore-ſtay : 
it ſerves to carry the ſprit-ſail, tprit-top-ſail, and ys 
ſtaff. —/id. Tab. Ship. fig. 1. n. 124. fig. 2. u. 16. 

The bow-ſprit ſhould be two thirds of the length of the 
main-maſt, and its thickneſs equal to the mizen-maſt : 
when it is twelve fathoms five ſoot long, its yard muſt 
be eight fathoms two foot long; and the top-maſt of the \$ 
bow-ſprit, three fathoms one foot. 1 
To the bolt-ſprit are faſtened all the ſtays belonging to the 
fore-malt, fore-top-maſt, and fore-top-gallant, &c. with 
their bowlines and jacks, beſides the riggings which be- Y 
longs to its own fails, | 
If a ſhip ſpends her bolt-ſprit, or, as the term is, if the 7 
bolt-ſprit drop by the board, the fore-maſt will quickly fol- 
low, if it be a rough ſea, eſpecially in ſailing by a wind. 

Bow-/taves. See GARKBLING of Bows/taves. | 

Bow-/aw. See Saw. Al 

BOWELLING, exenteratis, the act of pulling out the in- ll 


e pommel, is compoſed 
BREASTS, the POINTS or toes, 


Bawelling makes part of the progreſs of EMBALMING. 1 
BowELLING is alſo a part of the puniſhment of traitors in | F 
England, who are to have theit borvels ripped open, torn 
forth, and burnt before them. Fraftiont, ſuſpendio, de- 
collationi, exenterationi, & quaterixationi adjudicavit. Rnyght 
ſub Edw. II. in the ſentence of Hugh Spencer. 
BOWER. See ANCHOR. 
Bowen, in Gardening, a ſhady place, under covert of trees 
or branches interwoven. 
A bower differs ſrom an ARBOUR, in that the latter is al- 
ways built long and arched, but a botwer either round or = 
ſquare at the bottom, and made with a ſort of dome or 


l 

cicling at the top. A | 

Bower, Lady's, in Botany. Sec ViRGIN's Bower. 0 

BOWET, or Bowess, among Falceners, denotes a young r i} 
hawk when ſhe draws things out of her neſt, and covets | 


. 
— _ 
« 


to clamber on the boughs. . 

BOWGE of court, See BouchE of Court. 

BOWL, denotes either a ball of wood for the uſe of BowL- 
ING ; or a veſlel of capacity for holding liquors. 

 BowL-waſſel. See W as$EL-Bow!. ; 

BOWLDER-/tones, a ſpecies of ſmall ſtones, of an inde- 
terminate texture and figure, generally roundiſh, found 
on the ſhores of the ſea and banks of rivers. 08 
Bewlders, or bowlder-\tones, are only lumps and fra ments f ( 
of ſtones or marble, broken from the adjacent cliffs, and W 
rounded by being bowled, and tumbling to and agaia by N 
the action of the water; whence the name deer tones, 
as being formed by an action like that of a bowl, and 4 
thereby reduced to the 9 of one. {| 
Neither the 4owlders nor rubble ſtones are ever inveſted 


with 
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BOW 


bles, or the other native nodules, which were formed 
before the ſubſiding of the matter of the frata, and are 
always covered with ſuch a cruſt or kin, unleſs it has 
been worn off. 


BOW LING, or Bow-LI1NE, in Sea-language, a rope faſtened 


to the middle of the leech, or perpendicular edge of the 
ſquare ſails of a ſhip, ſerving to make the fail ſtand 
ſharper or cloſer by a wind. 

The bow-line is faſtened by two, three, or four ropes, 


called bridles, like a crow's foot, to as many parts of | 


the fail z only the mizen-bow-/ine is faſtened to the lower 
end of the yard. 


ſprit-top-ſail ; where it is omitted for want of room to 
hale it forwards by z and thence it is, that thoſe fails 
cannot be uſed cloſe by a wind. 

'Fhe ancients appear to have been acquainted with the 
uſe of the bow-linez which is the reaſon they always 
failed before the wind. 

By means of this rope, a ſail may be drawn away, and 
the wind, when received ſideways, prevented from 
fwelling it too much, which would hinder the ſhip's run 
inſtead of forwarding it : it alſo ſerves to hinder the wind 
from eſcaping or blowing by on the fide they are drawn 
on. 

The phraſes peculiar to this rope are; ſharp the heto- line; 
i. e. hale it taught, or pull it hard; hale up the bow-line, 
i. e. pull it harder forward on check, eaſe, or run up the 
bow-line; i e. let it be more lack. 


tened to the leech of the fail. 


Bow-LiNE-#not, denotes a knot that will not flip, by which 


the bow-line-bridle is faſtened to the crengles. 


BowLIxG, among Gameſlers, the act or art of throwing 


bowls. 
Bowling, among us, is chiefly the name of a game or 
excrciſe, practiſed either in open places, as bares and 
bowling-greens, or in cloſe bowling-all:ys. 
The {Kill of bowling depends much on a knowledge of the 
ound, and the right choice of a bowl ſuitable to it : 
| i cloſe alleys the bowl; for green ſwards plain and 
level, the bowl as round as a ball, is preferred. 
'The terms uſed in bowling, are, to bow! wide, which is 
when the bias does not hold, or is not ſtrong enough ; 
narrow, when it is too ſtrong, or holds too much ; fine 
bowled, is when the ground is well choſen, and the bowl 
fies near the block, even though it goes much beyond it; 
owting through, or a yard over, is done in order to moye 
the block; an over bow!, that which goes beyond it; a 
bow! laid at hand, is that put down within the gameſter's 
reach, to be in the way of the next bowler, and hinder 
his having the advantage of the beſt ground; bowling at 
length, neither b»wling through nor ſhort; a dead length, 
a juſt or exact one; throwing or flinging, is diſcharging a 
bowl with a ſtrength purpoſely too great for a length, 
in order to carry off either the block or ſome near bowl; 
bowl-room, or miſſmg-woed, is when a bowl has free paſ- 
fage, without ſtriking on any other; get off, is when a 


bowl being narrow, is wanted to be wider; bowl beſt at 


block, that neareſt the block; drawing a caft or bow!, is to 
win it by bowling nearer, without ſtirring either the bowl 
or block ; a bowl is ſaid to rub, when it meets with ſome 
obſtacle in the ground, which retards its motion, and 
weakens its force; it is gene, when far beyond the block. 
Black ſignifies a little bowl laid for a mark, alſo called a 
JACK, 

Mark, is a proper bewling diſtance, not under, ſo many 
yards; and being at leaſt a yard and a half from the edge 
of the green. 

Ground, a bag or handkerchief laid down to mark where 
a bowl is to go. 

Lead, the advantage of throwing the block, and betw!- 
ing firſt. 

Caſt, is one beſt bowl at an end. 

End, a hit, or when all the bowls are out. 

The game, or wp, is five caſts, or beſt bowls. 


BowLixG-green, in Gardening, a kind of parterre in a grove, 


laid with fine turf, requiring to be frequently mowed, 
laid out in compartments of divers figures, with dwarf- 
trees, and other decorations. 

Bowling-greens are of Engliſh origin, but have been 
adopted by the French and Italians, who have them only 
for ornament z being unacquainted with, or not fancying 
the exerciſe, on account of which they were firſt made 
in England. 


BOWSLE, a ſea-term, ſignifying as much as hale, or pull 


together. | 
Thus, haling upon a tack is called bow/ing upon a tack ; 
and when they would have the men pull all together, 
they cry, bowſe away. 


with an exterior ſtrong cruſt or ſkin: it is plain ſrom the | 
manner of their formation they cannot. This is one 
mark by which they are diſtinguiſhed from flints, peb- | 


The bow-line belongs to all ſails, except the ſprit-ſail, and | 


Bow-LINE bridles, are the ropes by which the bow-line is faſ- | 


BOWYERS, artificers w 
In which fenſe, borwyers ſtand diſtinguiſhed from fletchers, 


—_ Lu 


BOX, Buxus, in Botany, the box-tree; a genus of 


B OX 


Be ſe is chiefly uſed by the gunners when th 
ai to thruſt a piece 5 of a ng, 2 
caſe they cry, bowſe hoa, i. e. pull more upon the ta 1. 
alſo when thete is occaſion to pull more on the 8 A 
than otherwiſe, they ſays b. tuſe upon the tackle, * 
oſe buſineſs is to make bows, 


who made arrows. | 
The bowyers company was incorporated in 1620, and con- 


ſiſts of a maſter, two wardens, twelve aſſiſtants, and 


thirty on the livery. 
noecia tetrandria claſs of plants, the characters of edn 
are theſe. It hath male and female flowers on the 8 
plant; the male flowers having a three leaved, and the 
female, a four-leaved empalement. The male hen 
have two, and the female three, concave petals. The 
male flowers have four upright ſtamina, with the rudi. 
ment of a germen, but no ſtile or ſtigma : the female 
flowers have a roundiſh, blunt, three-cornered germen 
The empalement afterward becomes a roundiſh capſule, 
ſhaped like an inverted pottage-pot, opening in three 
cells, each having two oblong ſeeds There are three 
ſpecies; the box-tree with oval leaves, the narrow. leaved 
box, and the dwarf, or Dutch box. | 
The two firſt ſorts have been frequently raiſed from 
ſeeds, and conſtantly produced plants of the ſame kinds 
with thoſe, from which the ſeeds were taken. The 
dwarf box will never rife to conſiderable height wich 
any culture; nor has it been ſeen to flower, where the 
plants have been encouraged to grow many years in the 
reateſt luxuriancy. ; 
he ſeaſons for planting this are the autumn, and very 
early in the ſpring. And the beſt ſpecies for this pur- 
poſe, is the dwarf Dutch box. The edgings of box are 
now only planted on the ſides of borders next walls, aud 
not as was ſome time ſince the faſhion, all round bor- 
ders or fruit-beds, in the middle of gardens, unleſs they 
| have a gravel walk between them, in which caſe it ſerves 
to keep the earth of the borders from waſhing down on 
| the walks in hard rains, and fouling the gravel. 
In the laſt age, it was alfo a very common practice to 
plant borders, or edyings, of aromatic herbs, as thyme, 
ſavory, hyflop, lavender, and the like: but theſe are all 
apt to grow woody, and to be in part, or wholly, de- 
ſtroyed in hard winters. Daiſies, thrift, or ſea-july- 
flower, and chamomile, are alſo uſed by ſome for this 
purpoſe ; but they require yearly tranſplanting, and a 
great deal of trouble, elſe they grow out of form; and 
theſe are alſo ſubject to periſh in very hard ſeaſons. 
Box is cultivated for the ornament of gardens, chiefy 
for hedges and borders, the ſmallneſs of its leaf making 
it cut very cloſe and even. Its wood is yellow, hard, 
cloſe, even, very heavy, and eafily taking a poliſh: 
whence its uſe in making muſical inſtruments, combs, 
fpoons, toothpick-caſes, and other Tunbridge ware. It 
does not ſwim in water, nor is it liable to rot or to be 
worm-eaten; whence its uſes for the axle-trees of wheels. 
It yields a chemical oil and ſpirit by diſtillation, of ſome 
uſe in medicine, and its decoCtion is by ſome held equal 
in virtue to guaracum. 
Among the ancients, the box-tree was conſecrated to Cy- 
bele, becauſe flutes were then made of its wood, as 1s 
done to this day. Pitiſcus imagines it was alſo ſacred to 
Bacchus, from a paſſage in Statius, Cum Bacchia mugit 
buxus; but without much foundation, the word brut 
here only denoting flutes, as being the matter they were 
uſually made of; not that the tree was conſecrated to 
Bacchus. f 
The honourable Daines Barrington is of opinion, that it 
is not indigenous in Great Britain. See his paper on 
this ſubject, Phil. Tranſ. vol. lix. Ne 5. an. 1769. 
Box-tree, ſand, Hura, in Botany, a genus of the madd 
adeiphia claſs of plants. Its characters are theſe : it hath 
male and female flowers on the ſame plant; the male 
flowers have no petals, but a column of ſtamina, which 
are joined at bottom into a cylinder. The female een 
have a ſwelling empalement of one leaf, with cue 2 
bulous petal; the roundiſh germen is ſituated in the bol 
tom of the empalement, Which afterward becomes " 
orbicular ligneous fruit, depreſſed at top and vows. 
having twelve deep furrows, with ſo many cells, V ” 
open at the top with an elaſticity, each containing 2 
round flat ſeed. We know but one ſpecies of 6 
nus, which grows naturally in the Spaniſh Welt In fully 
The fruit of this plant, if it remains on until it be + 
ripe, will burſt in the heat of the day, with an can 
like the report of a piſtol; by which the {ceds 2 
round to a conſiderable diſtance : theſe ſeeds, won 1 * 
vomit and purge, and are ſuppoſed to be ſomes 4 
to the nux vomica. 
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open on the ſide where the footſtalk grew, cate 
2 
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| taken out; the ſhell is uſed as a ſtandiſh to con- 

2 for writing, which gave occafion for the name 
hex tree. ; 

7 7 2 has ample leaves, which are of a beautiful 

As en colour, it makes an agreeable variety among other 

Jer exotic plants in the ſtove; for where they are kept 
= m, and duly refreſhed with water, they retain their 
Mw ; all the year in verdure. Miller. 

wp vs AprRican, Myrfine, a genus of the pentandria mo- 
* "a claſs of plants, the corolla of which has five pe- 
E the filaments are joined to the top of yo” petals j 

i icated, and contains five cells, wit 
and the capſule 1s muricated, 1 
ſeed in each. : 

f 10 uſed to denote a caſe for holding things; of 
__ there are ſeveral kinds, as a ſalve box, pyxis un- 
2 . that uſed by ſurgeons to carry with them. 
uentarta, t Y A 
152 is ſometimes alſo uſed for a kind of meaſure, though 
'raciable according to the commodity. Thus the box of 
uickſilver contains from one to two hundred weight; 
of prunellas, about fourteen hundred ; of rings for keys, 

ſs, &c. | : 

N 2 place under the coachman's ſeat, wherein he 
ats what may be wanted for the ſervice of the coach or 
Soyo a narrow deep cor nets channelled within, where- 
in the dice are ſhaken and thrown. BY 
This anſwers to what the Romans called fritillus; whence 
erepitantes fritilli, and, in Seneca, 7eſonante fritil o. The 
fame author alſo uſes concutere fritillum, figuratively for 
laying. 

des the fritillus, the Romans, for greater ſecurity, 
had ror ak ag! of e called e 2 _ 
times turricula It was placed immoveadle in the middle 
of the table, being perforated a open at both ** _ 

hannelled alſo within: over the top was put a kind o 
— |, into which the dice were caſt out of the fritullus ; 
funnel, 
whence deſcending, they fell through the bottom on the 
table; by which all practiſing on them with the ſingers 
was effettually prevented. For want of ſome 2 
of this lend, our ſharpers have opportunities of playing 
divers wicks with the box, as palming, topping, ſlab- 
bing. Hyde. Hiſt. Nerdilud. 9 5. p. 27, 28. 
Box-iron, a kind of caſe wherein the heaters are incloſed 

for ironing linen. ; 

Box-money, at Hazard, is that which is paid the box-keeper, 

or Mas who furniſhes the box and dice. Betters have the 

3 = caſters, as * have 3 1 " pay, 

which at long run would beggar the moſt fortunate 

player. Was. ſome gameſters will never caſt, to ſave 
the expence of her money. 

Box of a plough, a name by which the farmers call that 

I. piece 6. head of the PLOUGH, through which 
the ſpindle of the two wheels paſſes, and to which are 
faſtened the two crow- ſtaves, ſerving, by their holes, to 
regulate the height of the beam, the tow-chain below, 
the ſtake which ſupports the bridle-chain above, and the 

PP ; ö 
gallows behind, into which are fixed the wilds ge the 
crooks of iron, for the drawing the whole plough along. 
es part of the plough is placed gry an 2 * 

am, and ſtands much below it, and not far from the 
ground, 
Box, Arong, a coffer of iron, or of thick wood, ſecured 
with iron plates, and a lock with ſeveral bolts, difficult 
either to be opened or forced ; chiefly uſed for putting 
money in. 
* = 27 . , hows given by gn" er- wo — 

aught in the Mediterranean, and more utua ow 

by the name of oops, from the largeneſs of its eyes. 
Box and needle, in Navigation, is the ſame with the CoMPaAss, 
Box of a watch, the outer caſe or cover. 
OX of a wheel, the aperture wherein the axis turns. 
Box-yals,. See GALLS of the box. 
Box- puceron. See GRUB of the box. 
22 in Botany, See Box THORN and Err 

ox. hauling, in Sea Language, a particular method of veer- 
ing a ſhip, when the ſwell of the ſea renders tacking im- 
Practicable. It is performed by putting the helm a-lee, 
1 the head up to windward, when by the action 

e waves on the weather-bow, it falls off or turns to 
ward; the after- ſails are at this time diminiſhed, that 
may not prevent the ſhip from turning: but they 
= again extended as ſoon as the ſhip, in veering, brings 
ew a oppoſite quarter, in order to aſſiſt her 

on ot wheeling. See VEERING. 

* in a play-houſe, are little apartments behind and 

wa - the pit. We ſay, the front-boxer, the ſtage- 
Kc. 
1 8 of atbletæ, who combat or contend for 

with their fiſts. 

amount to the ſame with what, among the Ro- 
mans, were called pugiles. 
© range disfigurements theſe boxers underwent were 


ſuch, th : 
Vol. 1 N they could not be known, and ren 


BOY 
dered them the object of many railleries. In the Greek 
anthology, there are four epigrams of the poet Lacilius, 
and one of Lucian; wherein their disfigurements are 
pleaſantly enough expoſed. Anthol, Grzc. lib. ii. Ep. 
T, 2, 3, 10, 14. 

BOXING, the exerciſe of fighting with the fiſts, either 
naked, or with a ſtone, or leaden ball graſped in them. 
In which ſenſe, bcxing coincides with the pupiliatu: of the 
Romans, and what, on our amphitheatres, is ſom*times 
called trial of manhood. 

When the champions had og21p2:, or balls, whether of 
lead or ſtone, it was properly denominated S Cx lla · 
Potter. Arch, Græc. lib. ii. cap. 21. vol. I. 
The ancient boxing differed from the pugna ceflinm, in 
which the combatants had leathern thongs on their hands, 
and balls to offend their antagoniſts ; though this diſline= 
tion is frequently overlooked, and fi hting with the 
cæſlus ranked as a ＋ of the buſineſs of pugiles, 

We may diſtinguith three ſpecies of boxing; viz. where 
both the head and hands were naked; where the hands 
were armed and the head naked; and where the head 
was covered with a kind of cap called amenoTibes, and 
the hands alſo furniſhed with the cut. 

Boxing is an ancient exerciſe, having been in uſe in the 
heroic times, before the invention of iron or weapons. 
Thoſe who prepared themſelves for it, uſed all the meang 
that could be contrived to render themſelves fat and fleſhy, 
that they might be better able to endure blows : whence 
corpulent men or women were uſually called pugiles, ac- 
cording to Terence: Siqua e habitior paulo, pugilem eſſe aiunt. 
M. Burette has given the hiſtory of the ancient pugilate, 
or boxing, with great exactneſs. Mem. Acad. Infcript. 
tom. iv. p. 353, &c. 

Boxixo, among Sailors, is uſed to denote the reheaiſing the 
ſeveral points of the compaſs in their proper order. 
Bering likewiſe denotes an operation performed, by lay- 
ing the head fails aback, in order to receive the wind in 
a direction perpendicular to their ſurfaces, that the ſhip's 
head may hereby be thrown back into the line of her 
courſe, after ſhe had inclined to windward of it by ne- 
glect of the helmſman, or otherwiſe. Falcon. Mar. Dict. 

BoxING is alſo uſed for the tapping of  trec, to make it 

yield its juice. See BLEEDING and SAP, 
The boxing of maple is performed by making a hole with 
an ax or chiſſel into the fide of the trec, about a foot 
from the ground; out of it flows a liquor hom which 
SUGAR is made. Phil. Tranſ. N® 364. 

BOXUS, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome authors 
to the common M1SLETOE, 

BOY AR, or Boi Ax, a term uſed for a Ruſſian lord, or grandee. 
According to Becman, beyars are what, in other countries, 
are called the upper nobility : he adds, that the czar of 
Muſcovy, in hisdiplomas, names b2yarsbefore w AYWODEE. 

BOY AU, in Fortification, a branch of the trenches; or a 
line or cut, which runs from the trenches to cover ſome 
ſpot of ground ; being drawn parallel to the defence of 
the place, that it may not be enfiladed, that is, that the 
ſhot from the town may not ſcour along it. 

BOYER, in Navigation, a kind of Flemith floop, or ſmall 
veſſel of burden, having a boltſprit, a caſtle at each end, 
and a tall maſt; chiefly fit for the navigation of rivers, 
and, in many of its parts, reſembling a $MACK. 

The beyer has a double bottom, and a forked maſt, that 
it may run better with the bowling-line, without driving. 

BOYES, an order of American prieſts, or magicians, uſed 
by the ſavages for calling up their gods, cither to be re- 
venged on thoſe who have done them any injury, or to 
be cured of ſome diſeaſe, wherewith they are inſeſted, 
or to drive out ſome devil. 

They are alſo conſulted with regard to the event of their 

wars. Each boye has his peculiar duty : who is invoked 

by certain forms of words, ſung in a quaint tone, accom- 
anied with the fumes of tobacco. 

BOYEUPECANGA, in Zoology, the name of a very large 
ſerpent, diſtinguiſhed by this name on account of certain 

rominences on its back. It is a very lage and remat k- 
ably thick ſerpent, and of very fatal poiſon. Ray. 

BOYLE's Lectures, a courſe of eight ſermons or lectures, 
preached annually, ſet on foot by the honourable Robert 
Boyle, eſq. by a codicil annexed to his wall in 1691; 
whoſe deſign, as expreſſed by the inſtitutor, is, to prove 
the truth of the Chriſtian religion againſt infidels, with- 
out deſcending to any controverſies among Chriſtians z 
and to anſwer new difficulties, ſcruples, &c. 

For the ſupport of this lecture, be ailigned the rent of 
his houſe in Crooked-lane, to ſome learned divine within 
the bills of mortality, to be elected for a term not ex- 
ceeding three years, by the late archbiſhop Tenniſon, and 
others. But the fund proving precarious, the ſalary was 
ill paid: to remedy which inconveniencies, the ſaid arcl - 
biſhop procured a yearly ſtipend of 50 pounds, tor every 
to be paid quarterly; Cc arged on a farm in the pariſh of 


Brill, in the __ of Bucks. 5 
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To this appointment we are indebted ſor many elabo- 
rate defences both of natural and revealed religion. 
BOYLING. See BorLinG and EruLLtiTiON. 4:4 
BOYUNA, in Zoology, the name of an American ſpecies 
of ſerpent. It is very long and ſlender, and all over of 
a black colour. It has exactly the ſmell of a fox, but 
ſo ſtrong, that no body can endure to be near it. Rav. 
BRABANCIONES, in Middle Age Miters, a kind of Ne- 
therland ſoldiery, infamous for rapine, wg little better 
than commiſſioned banditti, who hired themſelves to fight 
for any that could pay them belt. 2 
The word is variouſly written by the hiſtorians of thoſe 
days ; all given them from the country of Brabant, which 
was the chief nurſery of thoſe troops. They are alſo 
frequently confounded with the Routers, Roturiers, Rup- 
tarit, Ruierarii, Coteraux, &c. Daniel. Hiſt. de la Mil. 
Franc. liv. iii. chap. 8. 1 
BRABE, an herb mentioned by Oribaſius; the deſcription 
he gives of which is, that it grows a cubit high, ſhoot- 
ing forth branches on each ſide, with leaves reſembling 
thoſe of the /epidium in ſhape, but ſofter and whiter, and 
at the top bearing an umbel of flowers like the elder. 
BRABEJUM, in 1. African almond, a genus of the 
tetrandria monogynia claſs of plants. Its characters are 
theſe : the flower is compoſed of four narrow obtuſe pz- 
tals, which are erect, and hath four flender ſtamina. In 
the centre is a ſmall hairy germen, which afterward be- 
comes an oval, hairy, dry berry, enclofing an oval nut. 
We have but one ſpecies of this plant, which is a native 
of the country about the Cape of Good Hope. 
In Europe it ſeldom grows above eight or nine feet high; 
but in its native ſoil, it is a tree of a middling growth : 
as it is too tender to live through the wiater in the open 
air, ſo we cannot expect to ſee it grow to a great ſize. 
BRABEUTES, or BrABEUTA, in Antiquity, an ofhcer 
who preſided at the public games, and decreed the prizes 
to the victors. 
The word is formed from BpaCeror, prize or reward. 
The Latins called him deſignator and munerarius. 
The generality of writers confound the brabentes with the 
AGONOTHETA, between whom, there however appears 
to have been this difference, that the former preſided at 
the gymulc combats, the latter at the ſacred ones. 
BRACE, in //r:ting, a term uſed to ſignify a certain crooked 
ſtroke or figure of a pen, made at the end of two or 
more lines in an account, which expreſs two or more ar- 
ticles charged with one and the ſame ſum at the end, 
whieh is uſually placed in the center of the brace, 


Debts due to me, ſome of which are good, others dubious. 
Good Debts. Bad Debts. 
From Mr. James * 300 From Mr. John * 4c 
From Mr. — ® 200 500 From Mr. Nicolas* 500 | you 


BRACE is commonly taken for a couple, or pair; and in 
this ſenſe is applicd « huntſmen to ſeveral beaſts of 
game; as a brace of bucks, foxes, hares, &c.—They 
alſo fav, a brace of greyhounds, 

BRACE, in Architecture, — a piece of timber framed 
in with bevel-joints ; ſerving to keep the building from 
{werving either way. 

When a brace is framed into a king-piece, or principal 
rafter, it is called by ſome a rut. 

Brace, BRACCHI1O, or Brasse, alſo denotes a foreign 
long meaſure, anſwering to our FATHOM. 

BRACE is alſo uſed for a meaſure taken from the length of 
the arm, when extended ; and is uſed in divers cities of 
Italy, in lieu of the foot or yard. Its length is various; 
the brace of 2 according to Scamozzi, :3 nine- 
teen Paris royal inches, and a half; according to M. 
Petit, ſixteen inches two thirds ; the brace of Bologna is 
fourteen inches; that of Breſle, ſeventeen inches ſeven 
lines and a half, according to Scamozzi; and according 
to M. Petit, ſeventeen inches five lines; the Mantuan 
brace is ſeventeen inches four lines; that of Milan, twenty- 
two inches; thoſe of Parma, twenty inches one third; 
of Sienna, twenty-one inches two thirds ; of Florence, 
twenty inches two thirds, according to Maggi; twenty- 
one inches four lines and a half, according to Lorim ; 
twenty-two inches two thirds, according to Scamozzi, 
and twenty-one inches one third, according to Picart. 

BRACED, in Heraldry, is uſed in ſpeaking of chevronels 
which are intermingled. He bears azure a chief or, 
and three chevronels braced, in the baſe of the eſcut- 
cheon, by the name of Fitz-Hugh.—V. Tab. Heraldry, 


* 


g. 17. 
BRACELET, an ornament uſually worn round the wriſt. 
The word is French, bracelet ; which Menage derives 
further from braceletum, a diminutive of "9402 a word 
occurring in writers of the Juſtinian age; all formed 
from the Latin brachium, arm. 
Bracelet amounts to the ſame with what was called by the 
ancients, armilla, brachiale, accabus; in the middle- age, 
bega, lau ga, 1 
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Among the angient Romans, the men as v 


ell as. : 
men, wore bracelets ; but the latter, it is to be . 
Ve 

z 


never wore them till they were betrothed. 


Bracelets were at ſirſt properly militar ornaments or ;, 
wards, frequently conferred among the ancients, b * 
nerals and princes, on thoſe who behaved gallant ge- 
ſight. They became afterwards arbitrary decotation .. 
ſumed at pleaſure; and are ſometimes 1 1 
worn for health as well as ornament; and particularly 4, 
AMULETS, to break the force of charms and faſcination. 
Among the Romans we meet with divers ſpecies and 1 K 
nominations of bracelets; as the brachiale, which cove - 
the whole length of the arm; the dextrale, or 1 ü 
rium, only the wrift, and that only of the right » up 
via, or viriela, peculiar to the male ſex ; ſpinther, to the 
women, being worn on the left arm; vue, uſed 4 
AMULET ; amphidien, worn either on the arm or abou 
the neck ; calbeum, or galleum, worn by generals in their 
triumphs. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant, tom. i. & ii. Du-Cange 
Gloſl. Lat. tom. i. & ii. Kennet, Rom. Ant, Not, b. 
II. lib. iv. cap. 16. f 
Bartholin has a treatiſe on the bracelets of the ancients 
The northern people uſed alſo to ſwear on their 4, 
to render contracts more inviolable. 

Bracelets are ſtill much uſed by the ſavages of Africa and 

America, made of metal, glaſs-beads, ſhells, and the like 

BRACELET is alſo uſed, in Anatomy, to denote the circiilar 

ligament which inveſts the carpas, called alſo lizamentum 

anuulare. 

BRACELETS, in ſome Ancient Law Books, denote beagles, 

or hounds of the ſmaller kind. 

BRACES, in the Sea Language, are ropes belonging to all 
the yards of a ſhip, except the migen, two to each yard, 
except thoſe of the top-gallant, and ſprit-ſail top-fail yards: 
being reeved through blocks faſtened to pendants [vized 
to the yard-arms.— See Tab. Ship. fig. 1. n. 11. 21. 52, 
68. 89. 11. 130. 139. | 
The uſe of braces is, to ſquare the yard; that is, to ſet it 
ſquare.—Hence, to brace the yard, is to bring it to either 
ſide. To traverſe the yard, is to ſet it any way over- 
thwart. —To right the yard, is to bring it ſo as it may 
ſtand at right angles with the length of the ſhip. 

All braces come aftward on ; the main brace comes to the 
poop, the main-top-ſail brace to the mizen- top, and thence 
to the main-ſhrouds; the fore and fore-top-ſail braces 
come down by the main, and main-top-fail ſtays, and fo 
of the reſt. 
The mizen-bowline ſerves for a brace to that yard; and 
the croſs-jack braces are brought forward to the main- 
ſhrouds, whenever a ſhip ſails cloſe by a wind. 

BRACHERIUM, or BRACHERIOLUM, a kind of ſteel. 
bandage worn about the hips, and uſed for the retention 

and cure of ruptures. Du-Cange Gloſſ. Lat. 

BRACHLAUS, or BracniaLis, a name given to two 
muſcles of the arm, the one external, the other internal. 
Brachieus is a name given by Spigelius and others to a 
muſcle of the arm, now generally known under the name 
of brachialis, or brachiæus internus. 

BRACHIZUS externus ariſes about the middle and poſterior 
part of the humerus. It joins its fibres with the muſculus 
longus and brevis; and being externally tendinous, they, 
together, cover all the elbow, and are inſerted into the ole- 
cranum.—vee Tab, Anat. ( Myol.) fig. 7.n. 12. ANCONAUS 
externus, and ſometimes the internus, is called by this name. 

BRACHIZUS internus lies partly under the biceps 3 it riſes by 
a fleſhy beginning from the middle and internal part ol 
the humerusz. and is inſerted into the upper and fore-part 
of the cubitus, by a very ſhort, but ſtrong tendon: !t 
ſerves to bend the arm.—See Tab. frat. (AMpal.) fg. l. 
n. 25. fig. 2. u. 14. fig. 7. u. 11. 

The *. 4 part of Fe muſcle is forked, or ſloped, and, 
at the 3 of the joint of the elbow, the lower part ol 
it contracts. It is fixed to the ſurface of the cs humeri by 
a great number of fleſhy fibres, from the lower inſertion 
of the deltoides almoſt down to the two Vu at the lower 
extremity of the bone, and from one edge of the Nee 
of this lower extremity to the other. 'The fibres are for 5 6 
moſt part longitudinal; thoſe neareſt the ſurface of l 6 
muſcle being longeſt, the more internal grow gradual'y 
ſhorter, 3 
The lateral fibres are a little oblique, and this Aral 
increaſes as they deſcend lower. Theſe lateral fibres 
partly fixed in the intermuſcular ligaments ot the 7 
meri; of which ligaments, that Which lies towar by 
internal condyle, is longer and broader than that vs = 

the external, The loweſt of theſe fibres are very obi 7 

and form on each fide a kind of ſmall ſeparate ag i 

In pafling over the joint, all theſe fibres a 5 

breadth, and afterwards end in a ſtrong flat ten Al 5 

ſerted in the muſcular impreſlion, which is direct!y 

low the coronaide apophyſis of the ulua. 

Ihe floped or forked extremity of this muſe! 

the large tendon of the leiden; the internal part 


deelets, 


e embraces 
of the 
fors 
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BRACHIAL nerves. See Neve. 
BRACHIALIS, coraco. See Cox aco-Bracnialns. 
BRACHIONUS, in Zoology, the name of a genus of An1- 


BRACHT TE, a branch of ManicHees, who appeared in 


BRACHIUM, in Anatomy. See ARM, and HumERvus. 
BrAcHIUM, the arm, in Botany, is the tenth degree in the 


Paris inches. 


BRAcHtuu, moventium ſecundus, in Anatomy, a name given 


BRACHIUM movers quartus, in Anatomy, the name by which 


BRACHII tertius, in Anatomy, a name given by Veſalius and 


BRACHMANS, a branch of the ancient gymnoſophiſts, 


There are ſome in the Indies who ſtill bear the name, 
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fork meets the inferior inſertion of the coraco=brachialis, 
and the forefide of the whole muſcle is covered by the 
two fleſhy bodies of the biceps. Winſlow. 


MALCULES of the ARTHRODIA kind, containing all the 
wHEEL animals. 


the third century. 
Linnzan ſcale for meaſuring plants, being twenty-four 


by Veſalius, and other of the old writers, to the muſcle 
now generally called deltoides. 


Veſalius calls the muſcle now generally known under the 
name of /atifſimus dorſi. Fallopius, and many others, 
have alſo called it quartus humeri. 


others to a muſcle ſince called, from its ſhape, teres ma- 
or, and retundus major. 


or philoſophers of India, remarkable for the ſeverity of 
their lives and manners. 

The Greeks uſually give them the name gymnſophifts ; 
though Clemens, Porphyry, &c. make the brachmans only 
a branch of the gymnoſophiſts, whom they divide into 
two ſets, Brachmanes, and Samanæi. 


and live in the ſame manner as the ancient brachmans : 
the Portugueſe call them bramanes, or bramenes; we 
uſually, bramins. 
Some ſay, they derive their name from the patriarch 
Abraham, whom, in their language, they call bachma, 
or brama. Others deduce it from the name of their God, 
Brachma ; which ſome again take to be the ſame with 
Abraham; whence Poſtel calls them abrachmanes. F. 
Thomaſin derives the word from the Hebrew barach, to 
fly or eſcape; becauſe the brachmans retire into the coun- 
try, and live in deſarts. The ſame author gives us an- 
other derivation, viz. from the Hebrew barach, benedi- 
cere, orare, to bleſs, pray; becauſe this is their principal 
occupation. 
Porphyry obſerves that the ancient brachmans ſucceeded 
into the order, by right of family; whereas the Sama- 
næans were elected into it: the former therefore were all 
of the ſame family, the latter of various. 
The brachmans were perfectly at liberty, paid no taxes, 
nor were under the command of any perſon : they lived 
on herbs, pulſe, and fruits; abſtaining from all animals, 
and thinking it an impiety to touch them. The greateſt 
part of the day and night they ſpent in ſinging hymns in 
honour of the deity z praying and faſting continually. 
The greateſt part of them lived in ſolitude, without mar- 
rying, or poſſeſſing any eſtates. There was nothing they 
appeared to wiſh for ſo earneſtly as death; looking on 
life as a burdenſome thing, and waiting with impatience 
for the ſeparation of their ſoul and body. This is the 
account Porphyry gives of them. 

ircher obſerves, = the brachmans held the opinion of 
Pythagoras, relating to the ſoul and its tranſmigration 
and led a life in all reſpects agreeable to his: or rather, 
it was from the brachmans, that Pythagoras borrowed his 
opinions, his manner of living, &c. 

e modern hrachmans are the ſucceſſors of the ancient, 
and the prieſts or divines of the idolatrous Indians. 
Rogers diſtinguiſhes fix ſorts of them; the I/erftnowa, 
the Seivia, the Smaerta, the Schaerwaecka, the aſenda, 
and the Tjche#tea. 

heſe are much converſant in aſtrology and aſtronomy. 
ey have fo great a veneration for cows, that it is ſaid, 
they look on themſelves as bleſſed, if they can but die 
with the tail of one of them in their hand. They ſome- 
umes make a proceſſion of four hundred leagues, drawing 
after them whole cities and towns ; feeding the people, 
nen ſtopped at the paſſages of rivers overflowed, in a 
manner which is ſaid to be miraculous; by giving them 
erery thing they deſire, without making any proviſion. 
4 Marſhal obſerves, that whenever they write any 
ing, they put a hgure of 1 in the firſt place; to ſhew, 
4s hey ſay, that they acknowledge but ons GOD. They 
zecount the world the body of God, the higheſt heavens 
= * the fire his mouth, the air his breath, the 
3 us ſeed, and the earth his legs and feet. They 
w N am a pres exiſtent ſtate; and, from that, account 
_ © tempers and manners of men in this : they alſo 
man the metempychoſis, but in a groſſer ſenſe than Py- 
' %0ras; believi hat th | 81 ill (s 1 
teptiles, oy ing that the fouls of ill men paſs into 
ang e, Nets, and vegetables, for their punithment 
Purgation.—'Fhey compute the world to be about 
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3392850 years old; and ſeem to have ſome obſcure tra- 
ditions of the Moſaic paradiſe, Adatn, Eve, and the de- 
luge. They have alſo a notion of God's being incarnate, 
and living ſome time among men. 
Their religion conſiſts in leading a pure life, waſhing 
away their ſins in the river Ganges, muttering over di- 
vers prayers, and doing ſtrange and incredible penances. 
—They burn their dead with much ceremon 3 and 
ſtrewing the aſhes on the place where the deceated firſt 
lay after his death, they judge from ſome figure or im- 
preſſions pretended to be made on it, into what body his 
ſoul is gone; viz. if the impreſſion of the foot of a dog 
or ox, &c. appear, they give out he is tranſmigrated into 
one of thoſe animals; if there be no impreſſion, he is 
then 3 to the ſtarry reglon. 
They have alſo abundance of cabbaliſtic notions; v. gr. ſay 
they, if the numbers 28,3 12,7—6,3,32,31=—34,29,8,1, 
4, 5, 30, 33, be written in the ſame otder in the ſquares of 
a {quare figure, and your enemy's name written under it, 
while you wear it, he cannot hurt you, &c. Phil. Tran. 
N* 268. 
The brachmans of Indoſtan have a language peculiat to 
themſelves, which they call hanſchrit ; in which they have 
ſeveral ancient books, written, as is alledged, by their 
gee prophet Brahma; as the ſhaſtram, which is theit 
ible, and porane, a hiſtory which they eſteem ſacred, 
and pretend to have been dictated by God himſelf, 
The brachmans of Siam and Coromandel maintain, that 
the earth will be deſtroyed by fire ; and the former aſſert, 
that another will ariſe out of its aſhes, in which there 
ſhall be no fea, nor any change of ſcaſons, but an eter- 
nal ſpring; and the latter maintain a plurality of worlds, 
which are alternately deſtroyed and renewed. 
Robert de Nobili, an Italian Jeſuit, and one of the In- 
dian miſhonaries, in the beginning of the ſeventeenth 
century, in order to ſecure ſucceſs to his miſhon, aſſumed 
the title and appearance of a brachman, and at length per- 
ſuaded the credulous people, that he was, in reality, a 
member of that venerable order. He forged a deed in 
the ancient Indian characters, ſhewing that the brachmans 
of Rome were older than thoſe of India, and that the 
Jeſuits of Rome deſcended, in a direct line, from the 
god Brahma, He farther declared on oath, that he de- 
rived his origin from this Indian deity. By this impoſ- 
ture he proſelyted twelve eminent brachmans, whoſe in- 
fluence proved very favourable to his miſſion. After his 
death, the Portugueſe Jeſuits carried on the impoſture 
with very conſiderable ſucceſs. Theſe miſſions, how- 
ever, were ſuſpended and abandoned, in conſequence of 
a papal mandate, ifſued out in the year 1744, by Benedict 
XIV. who declared his diſapprobation of the artifices 
that had been uſed in the converſion of the Indians. 
Moſheim's Eccleſ. Hiſt. vol. iv. p. 211, &c. 8vo. edit. 
The modern brachmans own a Supreme Being, who cre- 
ated Brahma, and gave him a power to create the world. 
'They have alſo their ſubaltern deities, their pagods or 
temples, and idols, whom they fan to defend from flies, 
dancing before them, &c. 
They hold a feaſt in honour of the ſun, conſidered as the 
ſource of heat and light, whereby all nature is fecun- 
diſied. 
BRACHURI, in Zoology, a name given by Dr. Hill to a 
enus of ANIMALCULES of the tailed kind. 
[Theſe animalcules are of a roundiſh figure, with tails 
ſhorter than their bodies; their ſkin is perfectly ſmooth, 
thin, and colourleſs. They are frequent in water-ponds, 
in pepper-water, and many other infuſions of vegetable 
ſubſtances. 
BRACHYCOLON, from Bpayugs, Hort, and à , mem- 
ber, is when one member of a period is ſhorter than 
another, | 
In which ſenſe, the word ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from 
iſocolon, where the members are equal, or conliſt of the 
ſame number of ſyllables. 
BRACH YGRAPHY (from Bpaxus, Hort, and ae, 
ſcribo, I write) denotes the art of ſhort-hand writing, 
called alſo TACHYGRAPHY. ; 
BRACHYLOGY, from Bpz%uvs and A, expreſſion, in 
Rhetoric, BREVITY, the expreſſing any thing in the moſt 
conciſe manner. This, ſo far as conſiſtent with perſpi- 
cuity, is a virtue and beauty of ſtyle; but if obſcurity 
be the conſequence, which is often the caſe, it becomes 
a blemiſh and inexcuſable defect. 
Quintilian gives us an inſtance of brachylogy from Salluſt: 
Mithridates corpore ingenti perinde armatus ; Mithridates, 
as it were, armed with the hugeneſs of his ſtature. Inſt. 
Or. lib. viii. cap. 3- 
BRACHYPOT.A, or BracareoT1, from Bpayus and 
ej ns, drinker, thoſe who drink but little and at leng in- 
tervals. ; 
The word ſometimes alſo ſignifies thoſe who drink ſel- 
dom, though in greater quantity. 
BRACHYPTERA, in Zeolegy, the name of a * Ra 
irds, 
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birds, of the claſs of the hawks, diſtinguiſhed by the 
ſhortneſs of their uy 0 | | 
The word is derived from gęa xu Hort, and a7+por, a 


wing, | 
The hawks of this genus have their wings ſo ſhort, that, 
when folded, they 95 not nearly reach to the end of the 
tail. Of this genus are the goſs-hawk, the ſparrow- 
hawk, and the three kinds of the butcher-bird. Wil- 
lughby, Ornith. p. 36. 2 

BRACHYPYRENIA, from BatYvus and ph, nucleus, in 
Natural Hiflory, a genus of folks of the claſs of sEr- 
TAX. 

The brachypyrenia have a ſhort roundiſh nucleus, incloſed 
by and contained within the body of the maſs. 

BRACHYTELOSTYLA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of | 
a genus of cryſtals. 

The word is derived from gpaxve, Hort, Tu N56, perfect, 
and gude, a column, and expreſſes a perfect cryſtal, with 
a ſhort intermediate column. 

The bodies of this genus are cryſtals compoſed of a ſhort 
hexangular column, terminated at each end by an hex- 
angular pyramid. Of this genus there are ſix known ſpe- 

__ cies. Hill's Hiſt. Foſſils, p. 163. 

BRACKET, in Building, denotes a kind of wooden ſtay, 
in form of a knee or ſhoulder, ſerving for the ſupport of 
ſhelves, &c. or a cramping iron, which ſerves as a ſtay 
in timber-work. 

The word is alſo written braget, and ſeems derived from 
the Italian brachetto, a diminutive of brachio, arm. 
MoDi1LLIiONs are a fort of brackets to the corona of an en- 
tablature. 

BRACKETS, in Artillery. See CHEEKS of 4 Mortar. 

BRACKETS, in a ſhip, ate ſmall knees uſually carved, and 
ſerving to ſupport the GALLERY. | 
The timbers which ſupport the gratings in the head, are 
alſo called brackets. See CHEEKS. 

BRAC TEA, a thin flake or ſpangle of any ſubſtance ; it is 
uſed by many authors in the ſame ſenſe with the word 
lamina, but uſually in a fort of diminutive ſenſe, expreſſ- 
ing a {mall plate. 

PRACTEA, in Botany, denotes the floral leaf, | 

BRACTEARIA, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a genus 
of foſhls, of the talc claſs; the characters of which are, 
that they are compoſed of ſmall plates in form of ſpangles, 
and cach of theſe, naturally very thin or fiſſile, into very 
thin ones. 

The word is derived from the Latin brafea, a ſpangle, or 
mall and thin glittering particle of any thing. 
There are many ſpecies of this genus denominated from 


the varicty of their colours; as MICA aurea, or gold- | 


glimmer, and MICA argentea, ſilver-glimmer, cat's-wſil- 
ver, &c. | 

BRACTEATED, among Antiquaries, denotes a coin co- 
vered over with a thin plate, or leaf of ſome richer me- 
tal. See MepaL. 

Bra#teated coins, or medals, nummi bracteati, are uſually 
made of iron, copper, or braſs, plated over, and edged 
with gold or filver-leaf, and then ſtamped with the ham- 
mer or mill, 

Medaliſts find ſome bra&eared pieces even among the truly 
ancient coins. The French call them fourrees. 

BRADS, a flender kind of NAL, uſed in building, having 
no ſpreading heads as other nails have. 

Of theſe, ſome are called joiners brads, and are for hard 
wainſcots; others batten-brads, ſor ſoft wainſcot; and 
ſome bill-brads, or quarter-heads, uſed when a floor is laid 
in haſte, or for ſhallow joiſts ſubject to warp. 

BRADY PEPSIA, from Bpadvs, ſow, and mewſe, I digeſt, 
in the M-dical Mritings ef the Ancients, the name of a 
diſtemper, which conſiſted in a ſlow, weak, and languid 
concoction of the food. 

It is cauſed by a diminution of the force or heat of the 
ftomach, or a defect in the gaſtric liquors, See Di- 
GESTION. 

BRADYPUS, in Zoology, the name given to a genus of 
quadrupeds of the order of Linnzus, called ANTHROP0- 
MORPHA, otherwiſe termed ignavus, and in Engliſh the 
SLOTH. Its characters are, a mouth without fore-teeth, 
the canine tecth are obtuſe and longer than the grinders, 
of which there are five on each ſide ; the body is covered 
with hair; the feet have no great toe, and are made for 
climbing ; and only two paps upon the breaſt. Of this 
genus there are known two ſpecies the one is called 
the American SLOTH, with a ſhort tail, and three toes 
on each foot; the other is named the Ceylon sLoTH, 
with only two toes to each foot, and no tail. 

BRAG, a name given to a game at cards, from the nature 
of it; the principal ſtake being won by him who brags 
with moſt confidence and addreſs; i. e. who challenges 
the other gameſters to produce cards equal to his. In 
this game a pair of accs is the beſt brag, a pair of kings 
the next, and ſo on: and a pair of any fort wins the 
ſtake from * molt valuable ſingle card. The knave of | 
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clubs pairs with any other card in hand: but a hand of 
cards of leſs value in this game has ſometimes gained th 
ſtake from one of ſuperior value, by the confidence F 
art of bragging: the conteſt being given up on the art of 
the latter through fear of loſing. One ſtake js . 
the higheſt card, that is turned up in dealing, three card 
being dealt round to each perſon and the laſt turned u 
the higheſt card is the ace of diamonds: the other flat 
is won by the perſon, who firſt makes up the cards in hi 
hands one and thirty; each dignified card paſling for te 1 
and drawing from the pack. Lach gameſter depoſits three 
ſtakes, one for each card. | 
BRAGGOT, a ſort of drink made in ſome parts of Ene. 
land, of malt, with honey, ſpices, and other hes. 
dients. | 
It is derived from the old Britiſh word brog, which fe. 
nifies malt, and gots, a honey-comb. 8 
BRAILS in a ſhip, ſmall ropes uſed in furling the fail; 
acroſs. The brazls are reeved through blocks, which are 
ſeized on either ſide the ties, a little diſtance off upon 
the yard, ſo that they come down before the ſails of 4 
ſhip, and are faſtened at the ſkirt of the fail to the 
crengles.— Their uſe is, when the ſail is furled acroſs 
to hale up its bunt, that it may the more readily be taken 
up, or let fall. See Tab. Ship. fig. 5. n. 6. 
Theſe brails belong only to the two courſes and the 
mizen-ſail, | 
They ſay, hale up the brails, or, which is all one, brail 
up the ſails; the meaning of which is, that the ail is to 
be 8 up, in order to be furled, or bound cloſe to the 
ard. 

AIN, in a general ſenſe, is that large, foft, whitiſh 
maſs, incloſed in the cranium, or ſkull; wherein all the 
organs of ſenſe terminate, and the ſoul is ſuppoſed prin- 
cipally to reſide. See Tab. Anat. ((fteol.) fig. 4. lit. 
4. 6. 4. d. d. d. fig. F. lit. a. a. b. b. 

The brain is encompaſſed with two meninges, or mem- 
branes, called dura and pia mater. 

Its figure is the ſame with that of the bones that contain 
it, viz. roundiſh, oblong, and flat on the ſides: it is di- 
vided into three principal parts; viz. the cerebrum, or 
brain ſtriftly ſo called, the CEREBELLUM, and the us- 
DULLA OBLONGATA; to which ſome add a fourth, viz. 
. MEDULLA ppinalis, which is a continuatioa of the 

atter. 

BRAIN, in a more proper ſenſe, is that large globulous 
art which fills the fore and upper part of the ſkull, 

t is divided by a duplicature of he dura mater, called 
from its figure 2 into two equal parts, called right 
and left hemiſpheres; though the ſigure of the brain be 
pretty far from a ſphere; and theſe parts are more like 

uarters of an oblong ſpheroid. It is alſo ſeparated from 
the CEREBELLUM by another duplicature of the ſame 
dura mater. 

It conſiſts of two kinds of ſubſtance ; the one cineritious, 
or aſh-coloured, ſoft and moiſt ; which, being the ex- 
terior, is alſo called the cortex, or CORTICAL part of the 
brain : the thickneſs of this is about half an inch, though 
by reaſon of the ſinuſes and ſutures in the brain it ap- 
pears more.—The other, or inner ſubſtance, is white, 
more ſolid, as well as more dry than the cortex, and 13 
called the marrow or medullary, and ſometimes the fibrous 
part, in contradiſtinction to the other, which is allo 
called the glandulous part. 

The cortex, according to Malpighi, is formed from the 
minute branches of the carotid and vertebral arterics3 
which, being woven together in the pig mater, ſend 
from each point thereof, as from a baſis, little branches, 
which, being twiſted together into the form of a gland, 
incloſe the medulla, ordinarily to the thickneſs of half an 
inch; but in ſome places make deeper ſinuſes and fur- 
rows within it. Theſe branches make circumvolutions 
like the inteſtines; each of which may be reſolved into 

others, like, but leſs than the firſt. 1 
This part, therefore, moſt authors take to be glan nh 
lous; or an aſſemblage of innumerable minute glands, 
contiguous to each other, deſtined for the ſecretion : 
animal ſpirits from the blood, brought hither by the c xd 
rotids, &c. Theſe glandules, Malphigi obſerves, 3 
of themſelves oval, but by their mutual compre g 
they become angular; and run waving en ö 
other: ſeveral of theſe connected form others ar” 
and theſe again unite into others, from the ages i 
whereof are formed tubes, of which the outer _ 
compoſed. Theſe little glands conſiſt of the branc * 
the arteries which bring the blood ; of the veins x 
at their extremities, which carry it back rye; 80 
cretory tubes ſecerning the animal ſpirits, 2 thous 
tory dudts for diſcharging them into the medulla: 
theſe are too minute to have ever been ſcen. als of 3 
The inner, or medullary part of the 674, _ e leal 
number of infinitely fine fibres, ariſing from 


and minuteſt branches or filaments of the gland Larter; 
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is diſtinctly feen in the cxREBELLUM, though 
cortex 2222 4 : theſe receive the fluid ſe- 
warn your ſubtilized, from the glands of the cortex ; 
Pl means of the nerves, which are no more than 
u ductions of this part, diſtribute it all over the body. 
hors here, however, are divided; the generality, 
* Mal ighi, making the ſubſtance of the cortex glan- 
vith — . others, with Ruyſch and Leewen- 
duct deny any thing like glands in it; and allow no- 
— but little pte, or ſinks, opening laterally to the 
es; and thence receiving a juice already ſecerned 
3 blood, and tranſmitting it , the MEDULLA. 
_ doctrine, it ſeems, is the reſult of anatomical in- 
3 and microſcopical obſervations; but the other, 
pearing the moſt conſiſtant with the œconomy of na- 
we in other thing, i generally ahered ktenee bon 
* covers WI Ole « a 4 
* and CEREBELLUM; fo that wherever the cor- 
tical ſubſtance ends, there the medullary commences z 
4 this in the appendices, ventricles, interſtices, and 
5 of the MEDULLA, as well as in the external ſur- 
rw Something medullary, therefore, ariſes from 
every point of the cortex; at its firſt riſe, it muſt need 
he exceedingly fine and flender : but, being joined with 
other parts of the ſame kind, it gradually thickens, anu 
at length becoming ſenfible, conſtitutes the medulla ce- 
rebri, the corpus call;ſum, the MEDULLA oblongata, and 
its crura, the thalami of the optic nerves, the MEDULLA 
terebelli, and its production into the MEDULLA oblorgata; 
which, with theſe additions, forms the corpora pyrami- 
dalia and olivaria, and is extended into the ſpinal man- 
row. And from the ſame medullary ſubſtance, both in 
the cranium, and w the caſe formed by the union of the 
ebræ, ariſe all the nerves. 
Though the primary fbrills, or hlaments, when united, 
ſeem to form one compact body or mals; yet Boerhaave 
ſh:#s, they are really diſtinct and ſeparate from each 
other: that thus ariſing from each part of the cortex, and 
tending, as it were, to the centre of the ſphere, they 
firſt form the medulia; that others, reflected hence and 
collected above, form the corpus calloſum and fornix; and 
below, form the corpus callsſum and legs, of the MEDULL A 
oblongata;, that the like fibrille, ariſing from the CERE- 
BELLUM, join with them: the reſult of which juncture 
is the MEDULLA ſpinalis, And laſtly, that the like f- 
brille ariſing from the cortex, continued within the cavi- 
ties of the MEDULLA, join with them, and add freſh 
conſiſtence to them. 
Hence we ſee the reaſon of the bulk, figure, and poſi- 
tion of the cartex of the brain, as well as the uſe and ne- 
ceſſity of the cavities called ventricles of the brain: of 
theſe ventricles there are four; one in each hemiſphere, 
ſeparated by a thin tranſparent ſubitance, running all 
along from the FoRNtX under the corpus calloſum, and 
diſtinguiſhed by the Ros of _ ſeptum lucidum : theſe 
two are called the lateral ventricles. 
The third is under the FoRNntx, and called rima : the 
fourth between the CEREBELLUM and MEDULLA - 
lngata. 
Ve the whole, it appears paſt doubt, that the fibres 
of the brain are exceedingly minute canals; that they 
receive an humour, infinitely the molt ſubtile, fluid, and 
moveable, of any in the whole body; prepared and ſe- 
creted by the artful ſtructure of the cortex, driven into 
theſe tubules by the force of the heart, and from every 
part hereof collected into the MEDULL a oblongata. And 
this is what ſome call animal ſpirits, others the nervous 
juice; the great inſtrument of ſenſation, muſcular mo- 
non, Ke. 
In the ſpace between the two hemiſpheres of the brain. 
under the falx, or rather under the longitudinal ſinus of 
the dura mater, is a white ſubſtance, of a texture more 
compact than the reſt of the medulla of the brain; and 
or that reaſon called corpus calloſum; which runs along 
the whole tract of the falx, and receives from each ſide 
te terminations of the MEDULLA, interſperſed between 
the ſcyeral windings of the cortex, and ſuppoſed by ſome 
to be a kind of baſe or ſupport to it. The manner 
wherein this is formed is ſhewn above: we hall only 
add, that, on occaſion hereof, ſome authors, M. Aſtruc 
tor inſtance, inſtead of two ſubſtances, viz. the CORTEX 
MEDULL a, divide the brain into three; viz. the up- 
permoſt, or cineritiaus, which conſtitutes the cortex; the 
vuddle, which is whiter and denſer than the firit, and 
therefore called the callous; and the loweſt or inmoſt, 
Which, being intermixed with radii or /rie of the white 
and eineritious ſubſtance, he calls the /frrared part: 
rue adds, that the fluid ſecreted in the cor tex is con- 
"eyed into innumerable minute hollow medullary fi- 
"We, of the ſame nature with the callous ſubſtance, and 
iguous thereto. This middle, or callous part, he 
oblerves, is not dliſtinguiſhed by any appearance of fi- 
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unlike the pith of the elder-tree: ſor which reaſon, he 
thinks, it may be probably conjectured to conſiſt of in- 
numerable cells, communicating with each other, di- 
vided by the interpoſition of membranaceous, flexible, 
elaſtic, vibrative parietes or columns; which bein 
flowed over by the ſpirits, and continually expoſed to 
the ſhakings thereof, conili:ute the fibres of the brain. 
Now the ſecreted fluid flowing equally from each point 
of the cineritious ſubſtance into the callous, muſt equal 
fill and diſtend the cells thereof: and leſt any place 
ſhould want its thare, proviſion is made for a ſtrict com- 
munication z not only by the apertures of the cells into 
each other, but alſo by the ſtructure of the brain; the 
upper part communicating with the under, by the /eptum 
luctdum ; the lateral with the lateral, by the /ata com- 
miſſura; lallly, the fore-parts with the hind-parts, by the 
crura, brachia, and roots of the fornix. I heſe cells, he 
continues, being filled, the ſpirits will proceed to the 
contiguous „ri of the mecullary ſubſtance z which, 
ariſing from the cortex, compoſe the ftriated part of the 
brain and theſe „riæ rendered narrower and ſlenderer, 
and paſſing without the ſurface of the brain, conſtitute 
the Eſt principles of the nerves, &c. 
The other parts of the brain are the FORNIX, a produc- 
tion of the MEDULLA: which, at its extremity next the 
CEREPELLUM, ſends out two proceſſes or legs, by whoſe 
JunQture is formed a kind of arch, thence called fornix, 
which ſeparates the third ventricle from the two upper 
ones. At the bottom of the fornix are two holes, by 
which the third ventricle has a communication with the 
others; that before is called vulva, and that behind 
anus. The third ventricle, or una, which is in the 
MEDULLA wlongata, has likewiſe two apertures; the 
one the orifice of the ';/urdibulum, or funnel, which is a 
canal reaching to the Hi pituitarid the other is a 
duct, whereby the thir ventricle communicates with 
the fourth in the MEDULLA Agata, under the cn E“ ͥ 
BELLUM. That fourth ventricle is in the foim cf a 
quill, whence it is ſometimes called calamus ſcripterius. 
In the lateral ventricles ate found the plexus chororder, 
which 1s an aſſemblage of minute veins and arteries; and 
four eminences, the ſirſt the corpora ftriata, the others 
the thalami ner vor um opticor um. 
At the entrance of the canal reaching from the third 
ventricle to the fourth, is fituated the pineal gland; fo 
called from the figure of a pine-apple, which it reſem- 
bles: this gland Des Cartes ſuppoſes to be the ſeat of 
the ſoul. Behind the pineal gland are four eminences ; 
two upper and greater, called NATEs; and two ſmaller 
and lower, called TEsTEs. Sce MEDULLA eblongata, to 
which all theſe parts properly belong. 
The veſſels of the brain are nerves, arteries, and veins. 
By turning up the brain, the origin of the nerves pro- 
ceeding from it is diſtinctly ſeen: theſe are in number 
ten pair, viz. the ol factory, optic, movers of the eyes, 
pathetic ; the fifth pair, called ac vi innominati, or trige- 
mini, and fixth pair, called allo the msteres cculorum c 
ter ni, or oculares externi, the anditory nerves, PAR VAGU 21, 
and the ninth pair. Sce NERVE. 
The blood-veſſels of the brain are the two internal ca- 
rotid, and the vertebral arteries.. The ſirſt, piercing the 
dura mater, communicate with the cervicals, and pro- 
cceding thence fend a branch to the plexus cheroides; till 
arriving at the pia mater, and making ſeveral turns and 
circumvolutions thereon, they terminate, at laſt, in the 
little glands that conſtitute the cortex. The vertebral ar- 
teries, paſſing the dura mater, go along the under- ide of 
the MEDULLA oblengata till giving branches to the ſpinal 
arteries, they join in one branch called the cervical ar- 
tery, which communicates with the carotides by two 
branches, as before. The veins of the brain do not run 
along by the ſides of the arteries, as in other parts of the 
body, but riſe from their extremities in the cortex ; 
whence they diſcharge themſelves into the ſinus of the 
dura mater. 
For the great bulk of the brain, this reaſon may be 
aſſigned ; viz. that on account of the excceding ſubtility 
and fineneſs of the animal ſpirits, and the ſlowneſs in 
which their ſecretion mult be effected; + ow with 
the great quantity of them required in diſc arging the 
animal functions; there muſt of neceſſity be an infinite 
number of glands to ſeparate and prepare them. From 
the ſame principle, we fee why the brain is much bigger 
in men than in other animals; and in other animals, 
why, cœteris paribus, it is eee, biggeſt in thoſe 
which diſcover the greateſt ſhare 0 ſagacity, v. gr. in 
monkeys ; becauſe a conſiderable ſtock of animal (ſpirits 
is to be employed in the alfairs of cogitation, memory, 
&c. Accordingly, anatomiſts obſerve, that in ſools the 
brain is ſmaller (ceteris paribus) than in men of ſenſe : 
this ſome may account for, by ſuppoſing it the cauſe of 
the folly; a ſuthcient ſtock of ipirits being wanting to 
reaſon ſtrongly: and others from the oxconomy of na- 
6 Z | ture, 
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ture; which proportioned the ſtock of ſpirits to the ex- | 


ence that would be required. 
From the texture, diſpoſition, and tone of the fibres of 
the brain, philoſophers ordinarily account for the phæ- 
nomena * ſenſation and imagination. Dr. Aſtruc goes 
farther, and from the analogy between the fibres of the 
brain, and thoſe of muſical inſtruments, ſolves the phæ- 
nomena of judgment and reaſoning, and the defects and 
perfections of both. He lays it down as an axiom, that 
every {imple idea is produced by the oſcillation of one 
determinate fibre; and every compound idea from con- 
temporary vibrations of ſeveral fibres: that the greater 
or leſs degree of evidence follows the greater or lets 
force where the fibre oſcillates. 

He takes occaſion to obſerve, that the fibres of the hn, 
from their natural analogy to thoſe of muſical inſtru— 
ments, may be perverted ſeveral ways; viz. by being 
rendered too dry or too moiſt, too ſtiff or too lax, &c. 
In a phrenſy, he thinks the fibres too dry, and too much 
diſtended by the heat of the blood, &c. Ina anne, | 
theſe fibres he thinks too rigid, as well as too wy and 
diſtended. In a lethargy, they are too much ſoltened | 
by phlegm in idiocy, or fooliſhneſs, they are ſome— 
times too ſoft, and ſometimes too hard. Laſtly, he 
thinks that in melancholy, by the repeated ſucceſſive vi- 
brations which the attentive meditation of a thing in- 
duces, two or more fibres, which of themſelves exhibit 
diſſimilar and unequal ideas, are (the other parts remam-- 
ing found) ſenſibly brought to an ifochroniſm : ſo that the 
ſoul, judging well in other reſpects, yet in this always 
mak +53 a falſe judgment. 
Dr. Hartley has likewiſe founded his theory on vibrations 
excited in the medullary ſubſtance of the brain, ſpinal 
marrow, and nerves, Obſervations on Man, &c. vol. 1. 
Sce ASSOCIATION, and VIBRATION, 

The generality make wit and genius to depend on the 
conformation, magnitude, and qualities of the brain. 
Des Cartes ſuppoſes the pineal gland, Vieuſſens the 
centrum ovale, to be the part of the brain where the ſoul 
more immediately reſides. Willis lodges common ſenſe 
in the corpora ftriata, the imagination in the corpus cal- 
loſum, and the memory in the cortical ſubſtance. Dr. 
Hook endeavours to ſhew how all ideas may be diſpoſed 


and mechanically Jaid up in the brain, for the uſe of the 
MEMORY. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 67. Hook. Poſth. Works, 


p. 140. 

We find great diverſities in reſpect of figure, ſtructure, 
bulk, &c. in the brains of different animals. The brain, 
are divided into two parts, with an interval between, as 
15 well known to mountebanks, who, in virtue thereof, 
ſometimes raiſe an opinion of their {kill in the vulgar, by 
running a pin through the middle of a cock's head, with- 
out damage to the bird. 

"Through the whole bird kind, the cortical part of the 
brain is extremely over-proportioned to the medullary ; 
ten times more in proportion than in men; add, that it 
is uſaally alſo ſmooth, and without ſinuoſities. Dr. 
Willis, who diſſected a great variety of brains, obſerved 
a ncar reſemblance between the brains of men and qua- 
drupeds, and between thote of birds and fiſhes : though 
M. Steno obſerves, that the brains of birds and fiſhes are 
not at all like thoſe of men. Wintlow. 

The brain is ſubject to divers diſorders, as wounds, con- 
tuſions, depreſſions, conſtipations, inflammations, petri- 
factions, diſruptions, & c. Phil. Tranſ. N 228. Med. 
EN. Edinb. tom. ii. p. 245. Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. an. 
1703. 1710. 1722. 

A watery brain appears to be the cauſe of the cpilepſy; 
and an extremely dry or rigid one, of the phrenzy ; and 
theſe have been found to be the ſtates of the brain, in 
diſſections of perſons affected with thoſe diſeaſes. Para- 
celſus even attributes leproſies, conſumptions, and jaun- 
dices, to diforders of the brain, Hiſt. Ac. Sc. an. 1705, 
1706. Calt. Lex. Med. p. 159. 

Bartholin ſpeaks of divers extraneous bodics found in the 
brain; particularly a point of a dart, an inch long, which 
remained there, without much inconvenience, fourteen 
years, and was at length expelled by ſuppuration at the 
fauces. Act. Med. Hafn. tom. ii. art. 132. 

Anatomiſts, in their figure and deſcriptions of the brain, 
only nn the cavities which are ſcen upon ſepa— 
rating the hemiſpheres, and taking away the corpus cal- 
laſum, without obſerving that the crure fornicas ſink down, 


langata, in cavities which are extended far forwards, un- 
der the commonly known anterior ventricles. In theſe 
inferior cavities, the crura fornicis are of a beautiful form, 
reſembling a white ſilk-worm, or ſca-horſe; on which 
account they were called hippocampi by Julius Cæſar 
Arantius, who is the only author that has given any de- 
ſcription of them, till lately Mr. Du Verney has revived 
them, by an exact deſcription and delineation. He ob- 
ſerves likewiſe, that the /7b;um lucidum between the an- 
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terior ventricles, has a cavity between dle uo 7 
of which it is compoſed, in which he ka; ofte 2 
water; and that the internal ſide of the b foung 
rough, by a great many ſmall grains and papillulæ — 
Acad. Petrop. tom. iv. p. 130. Comm. 
Some are of opinion, that the motion of the 
ing to the air entering by the olfactory nei 
ventricles of the brain; which air, rarefied by th 
- b en dy the he 

loſes its ſpring, and is expelled by the elaftic contr. Fo, 
dura mater. Med. Eit. Edinb. vol. ii. p. 484. n 
The brain does not appear abſolutely neceſſaty to animal 
life. We have. ſeveral initances in authors, of child , 
brought forth alive, and ſurviving their birth 8 
time, without any Haine and there ate ſome e 
inſtances, of animals ſurviving the loſs of their "71 
To which may be added, many inſtances given b — 
Boyle, not only of animals living a long time after th 
leparation of the heal from the . but even of the 
copulation and impregnation of ſome inſects under thoſ: 
circumſtances : whence it appears, that the ſpinal ma; 
row is ſuthcient, on occafion, for the buſineſs of ſenſa. 
tion, motion, ſecretion of animal ſpirits, &c. ; 
The brain of birds were a great delicacy among the an 
cients, who yet never touched thoſe of other animals, 
Some vainly preſcribe hares brains, as a remedy 5 
dithcult dentition. Among the Greeks, calves brains 
were uſed as a ſort of charm to cxcite love. 
The accurate Mr. Lewenhoek examined, on ſeveral oe. 
caſions, the brains of different creatures by his micro. 
ſcope z as that of the Indian hen, the ſheep, the ox 
the ſparrow, &c. He could there always diſtinguiſh 
multitudes of veſſels fo extremely ſmall, that if a globule 
of blood (a million whereof exceed not a grain of ſand 
in bigneſs) were divided into five hundred parts, thoſe 
parts would be too large to paſs into ſuch veſlels. He 
obſerved alſo, that theſe veſſels in the brain of a ſpar 
row, were as large as in that of an ox; and argues fam 
thence, that there 1s really no other difference between 
the brain of a large anima and that of a ſmall one, but 
only that the one contains a much greater number of 
theſe veſſels than the others, and that the globules of the 
fluid paſhng through them, are in all animals of the 
ſame ſize. 
In examining the brain of ſeveral ſorts of fowls, particu- 
larly the turkey, what is commonly called the cortical 
part of the brain, conſiſts of a very clear and tranſparent 
oily matter, which would be much better denoted by the 
term vitreous than cortical, but a great number of tmall 
blood-veſſels are found ſpread through every part of this; 
and where a ſmall parcel of it is cut for a microſcopic 
examination, there flows a ſmall globule of a pellucid 
fluid from it. And Mr. Lewenhoek thinks, that, not- 
withſtanding the minuteneſs of theſe veflels, there 1s a 
circulation carried on through them, and that of a red 
fluid; for wherever they lie three or ſour together, 
without any intervening matter, the congeries of them 
always appears red. 
The medullary part of the brain of the ſame animal ap- 
pears like a fiſher's net, between all the meſhes of which 
there is placed a very pliable ball-like ſubſtance, which 
changes its figure into a round or oval, according as the 
meſhes happen to be pulled or relaxed: thefe ball, 
ſeemed to conſiſt of a clear and watery fluid, contained 
in a caſe or capſule of a membranous matter, Phil. 
Tranſ. N? 168. p. 884. 
See ſurther concerning the brain in anatomical and me, 
dical writers, particularly Steno, Ridley, Willis, and 
Vieufſens, who have treatiſes exprets on this ſubject. 
Phil. Tranſ. N® 215. NY 51. p. 1034. 

BRAIN, fungus of the, Sce FUNGUS. 

BRAIN, traces of the. See "TRACE. 

BRAKE, in the Country Language, denotes a place where 
female FERN grows, and ſometimes the FERN itſelf, 1 

BRAKE is alſo uſed for a farrier's inſtrument, other 
called BARNACLES. 
The word alſo occurs for a baker's treading-trough. | 

BRAKE, in the Hempen Manufatture, denotes à n 
toothed implement, wherewith to bruiſe and break t!i 
bun of hemp, and ſeparate it from the rind. 7 

BRAKE of à pump, ſignifies the handle whereby it 
wrought. wakes 

BRAMA, Bream, in /chthyology, a river-fiſh of the — p 
mouthed kind, eſteemed a ſpecies of carp, and called ® 
the generality of authors cyprinus latus. _ | 
It boa very . and thin fiſh; the head is {mall 1 
back of it broad and flat, and the back riſing from 
head and tail toward the middle, like that of a bog. 5 

BRAMA Saxatilis, in labtlyology, the name ot a ſea · ih, 


ves into the 


» , ane ut 
ſembling the common freſh-water 8REAM MW np 
growing to three or four feet long. Its eyes are 555 


t , ins an 
its ſnout of a pale red, as are allo its R f 
tail. It is caught among the rocks in 2 ns 
ſeldom is taken any other way than by books © voir 
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very wel! taſted fiſh. It is found in Surinam. This fiſh 

is a ſpecies of the SPARUS. 

BRAMBAS, in A 22 a 2 by the 

le of Guinea, and ſome other parts o rica, to a 

— ſpecies of lemon-tree. The leaves of this are 

of a deep green, and of an admirable fragrancy, when 

rubbed between the hands. The fruit is very ſmall, and 

markable thin ſkin. The juice is ufed in dying. 

has a - © N® 108 J Ving 
il, 1rant. 108. 

SR AMBLE, or B& AMBLING, in Ornithology, the common 
Engliſh name of the MONTIFRINGILLA, or oroſþpizo. 
called in ſome places the mountain-finch ; a ſmall bird, 
ſomewhat reſembling the chaſtinch. Ray. 

BramBLE-buſh, in Botany, a ſpecies of the rubus. Sec 

$PBERR Y-Iu/}. 

3 See GALLS of the bramble. 

BRAMBLE-/et, otherwiſe called Hallier, is a net uſed by 
bird-catchers of ſeveral ſizes. ; 

BRAMICIDE, the crime of killing a bramin, reputed in 
the Eaſt Indies one of the five moſt enormous fins, 

BRAMINS, See BRACHMANS. 

BRAN, the ſkins or huſks of corn, eſpecially wheat, 
— ſeparated from the farina or flour, by a ſieve or 

ulter. 
Of wheat-bran it is that ſtarch-makers make their ſtarch ; 
which is nothing elſe but the fecula remaining at the 
bottom of the veſſels, wherein the bran has been ſteeped 
in water. 
Bran is held detergent, and, on that account, is of ſome 
medicinal uſe in gargariſms and 2 It is alſo a 
chief ingredient in the compoſition of cataplaſms. Some 
apply it hot againſt the pleuriſy ; boiled, it purges ſcurf 
and dandriff, and cleanſes- the hands in licu of ſoap. 
Among the ancients, it was alfo uſed as an erotic, to ex- 
cite love. 
Dyers rank bran in the number of non-colouring drugs; 
becauſe it yields no colour of itfelf. It ſerves for the 
making of their ſour waters, uſed in preparing ſtuffs to 
take the dye. F 
This water is made by boiling wheaten bran, and into 
the decoction putting a little leaven. 

BRANC urſine, in Botany. See BEAR'5-breech. 

3RANCA, in Middle Age Writers, the paw, or extreme 
part of the foot of a wild beaſt, or bird of prey. Du- 
Cange. 

BR ANCA, or BRANCHIA, alſo denctes a right of lopping, 
or cutting off branches of trees in the foreſt for firing. 
Du-Cange. 

BRANCH, in Botany, an arm of a tree, or a part which, 
ſprouting out from the trunk, helps to form the head, or 
crown thereof. 

The word, according to Salmaſius, comes from the 
Latin brancaz in the lower Latin, they ſaid 6arga. 
Others derive it from brachium, an arm; and others, 
from branchia, the gills of fiſhes. 
The branches of trees, ſome have obſerved almoſt con- 
ſtantly to ſhoot from the trunk at an angle of 45 de- 
grees: the reaſon is, that the whole ſpreading being ge- 
nerally confined within an angle of go degrees, as the 
moſt becoming and uſeful diſpoſition ; that ſpace could 
not be well filled up any other way, than by forming all 
the interſections which the ſhoots and branches make, 
with angles of 45 degrees only. 
According to M. Dodart, however, the branches gene- 
rally ſprout out of the trunk horizontally, or at right 
angles with the trunk : but, in their aſcent, they aftect 
8 as much as poſſible, though not in the 
ame degree with trunks. 
Branches are diſtinguiſhed into various kinds : 
*ANCH, wood, according to Quintiny, is ſuch an one as, 
lhooting out from a cut of the preceding year, is natu- 
may of . conliderable thickneſs. | 
NCH, fruit, is that which thoots out, of a moderate 
length and breadth, from the ſame ous. or pruning.— 
rult-branches, he adds, have large eyes, and are very 
near each other. n 
RANCH, balf word, is that which, being too flender for a 
22 „and too big for a frait-branch, is cut off, at 
de wah of two or three inches, to make it produce a 
l iter ſhoot, whether wood, or fruit. 

3 ſdurious woed, are ſuch as come contrary to 

peeling _ ; A OA than F oye ot ae 
Kad year ; or Which, _— on 1iuch cuts, a 
Jt od 0p Top they thould be _ ﬀ. 1 
zuderſtand this order of nature, it muſt be obſerved, 

"Kiry branches thould never come, except on thoſe of 

alt eut; ſuch, therefore, as ſhoot from other parts, 


are 1 1 . N 
| ee Purious, 2. The order ot the new branches is, it 
e 


thicker an 


Ster and longer, again, than the third, &c 


BRA 


| Vigorous, and yet bear a handſome figure, there cannot 
well be too man y frutt-branches, provided they make no 
confuſion z but for woed=branches, there ſhould not ordi- 
narily be above one ſuffered to grow, of the ſercral 
which ſhoot from each cut of the preceding vear. See 
PruniNG. x 

BRANCHES, engraſting of. See EXGRAFTING. 

Branches of trees bear a near analogy to limbs of animals; 
and, in certain cafes, the amputation of them is found 
neceſſary, As D. . - ans 1707, p. 366. 

Some conſider brunches as a fort of roots in the air: in 
reality, they are only prolongations of the roots; but, 
being united in the trunk, are redivided in the branches. 
What ſhews the conformity between the two ſpecies of 
roots, is, that the ends of branches being ſet in the 
ground, while yet adhering to the mother-tree, they 
will take root, grow on their own bottom ; and what is 
more, there are divers trees, which, if planted upfide 
down, the roots turn to branches, with leaves and fruit, 
and the branches to roots and fibres: but whether the 
branches, while ſuch, do the office of roots, and receive 
any fine kind of nutriment from ive air, Mr. De la 
Hire, Mr. Brotherſon, and others, have afferted, is a 
queſtion not yet fully decided. Mr. Perrault ſuppoſes 
the branches to convey a ſap for the nouriſhment of the 
root, as the root does for the reſt of the plant. Phil. 
Tranſ. N? 43, and No 18;. 

Branches do not ſpring out of the mere ſurſace of the 
trunk, but are profoundly rooted therein, ſo as not 
only to penetrate the cortical, but alſo the woody ſub- 
ſtance, and even the pith. 

Anciently, branches were carried in the hands at the pro- 
ceſſions and ceremonics of the gods; whence the thalls- 
phori, or branch-bearers. 

The 'Theſpians adored a branch. The olive-branch was 
the ſymbol or enſign of peace. The natives of the 
iſiands in the South ſeas uſe green boughs, &c. for the 
ſame purpoſe at this day. 

BrancH is alſo applied to the parts or ramifications of 
divers other bodies, which, in reſpect hereof, are conſi- 
dered as ſtems. Thus chemiſts ſpeak of the branches of 
their metaliline vegetation, branches of the aht Diane, 
arbor Iltis, &c. Phil. Lranſ. NY 286. Mem. Acad. 
SC. 1692. 1710. 

BRANCH, in Anatomy, denotes a diviſion of a vein, artery, 
or nerve. All the veins in the body are only branches of 
the vena cava. 

BRANCH is alſo uſed in the AZititary Art, in ſpeaking of 
trenches, mines, and their ſeveral ducts, ways, returns, 
and the like, between one well and another. See 
GALLERY. 

BRANCH is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the veins in mines of 
gold, ſilver, or other metals, which divide like the veins 
in the body. | 

Praxcn, in Genealogy, is applied to the ſereral lines or 
ſucceſſions ariſing out of the ſame ſtock or origin. 

In which ſenſe, &ranchrs amount to much the ſame with 
cadets. 

BRANCH alſo denotes a complex metalline kind of candle- 
itick, contrived for the reception of a number of candles. 
Theſe, in ancient writers, are called phari, cantbaræ, 
JESSE; when made of glaſs, /u/tres; the richer fort, 
girandoles. 

BRANCH of the trenches, in Fortification. See Boy av. 

BrANCH-/tand, in Falconry, ſignifies to make a hawk leap 
from tree to tree, till the dog fprings the partridge. 

BRANCH, in Scripture, is an appellation peculiarly given to 
the Meiliah, as being of the branch or houſe of David. 

BrRAnCHrs of waults, are ſometimes uſed to denote the 

ARCHES of them. 

BRANCHES of arches, denote ſeveral portions of arches 

ſpringing all from the ſame ſummer. _ 

BRANCHES of ogives, in Architecture, the reins or arches of 

Gothic vaults z which traverſing from one angle to an- 

other, diagonal-wiſe, form a croſs between the other 

arches which make the ſides of the ſquare, whereof 
thoſe arches are diagonals. 

BRANCHES of a bridle, in the Mane, are two crooked 

pieces of iron which ſupport the mouth-bit, the chain, 

and the curb; and which are faſtened on one tide to the 
head-ftall, on the other to the reins ; ſerving to keep the 
horſc's head under command. ' 

What way ſoever the branches of the bit incline, the 

horſe's mouth goes to the contrary. The duke of News» 

caſtle is very particular on the head of branches; explain- 
ing their ſeveral kinds, and their effects, which are re- 
ducible to thoſe of a lever. — The branch is always to be 
accommodated to the deſign, either of bringing in, or 
raiſing a horle's head, and to the neceſſary degree: ac- 
cordingly, we have ſtrong and hardy branches, gentle 

branches, rude branches, &C. 

With regard to their form and ſtructure, branches are 

either ſtrait, in form of a piſtol, for young horſes to 


* 
torm their mouth; or, after the conſtable of France's 
taſhion, 


faſhion, for horſes chat already carry the head well : 
others are in form of a gigot, or legs others of a bent 
knee; others in the French faſhion, &c. 
Theſe are laws in the Manege: 1. That the farther the 
branch is from the horſe's neck, the more effect it will 
have. 2. That ſhort branches, ceteris paribus, ate ruder, 
and their effefts more ſudden, than thoſe of longer. 3. 
That the branch is to be proportioned to the length of the 
horſe's neck. 
That part of the branch of a bridle, whereby we judge of 
its effects, and which diſcovers its ſtrength or weakneſs, 
is called the /ine of the banquet, 
A ſtrong and hardy branch, is that whoſe ſevil hole, at 
the lower end of it, is placed on the outfide of the line of 
the banquet. 
A gentle branch is that, the ſevil-hole of which is ſet on 
the inſide of the ſaid line. 
A rude and hardy branch will bring in a horſe's head, pro- 
portionably as it is more or leſs hardy; whercas a gentle 
branch, by diminiſhing the effect of the bit-mouth, makes 
a horſe more calily to bear the preſſure thetcof, who be- 
fore could hardly cndure it. 

BRANCHED velvet. See VELYET. 

BRANCHER, among Feolers and Falioners, denotes a 
young bird well fledged, which having quitted the neſt, 
15 not yet in a condition to fly far, or ſhift for itſelf, but 


ſill keeps in the buſhes and branches about its native | 


dwelling, where it is fed by the dam. 

The branchers of hawks are alſo called ramage falcons ; 
thoſe of nightingatcs, puſbers; becauſe, as ſome ſay, 
they are thrult out of the neſt by the old ones. 8 
birds of the firſt year are called brandbers; when ul 
flown, and unable to feed themſelves, puſher s. 

BRANCHERY, in the Anatomy of Vegetables, denotes the 
vaſcular parts of divers fruits, as apples, pears, plums, 
and berries. 

In which ſenſe, the hranchery ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed 
from the acctary, ſkin, pulp, &c. 

The branchery of an apple is only the ramifications of the 
ligneous body through all the parts of the parenchyma z 
the greater branches being likewiſe, by the inoſculations 
of the leſſer, united together. Grew. Anat. of Plants, 
lib. i. cap. 6. F 2. 

BRANCHIA, seay vi, 2 name given, by the Ancient 
Naturalifts, to the GIs of fiſhes; which are parts 
compoſed of cartilages and membranes, in form of 
leaves; and ſerving inſtead of lungs to perſpire by. —See 
Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 14. 

The branchia, Galen obferves, are full of little foramina, 
big enough to admit air and vapours, but too fine to 
give paſſage to water. Pliny held, that fiſhes reſpited 
by their gills; but he obſerves, that Ariſtotle was of 
another opinion: to whom we may add, among the 
moderns, Dr. Necdham. 

The cetaceous fiſhes, as they have lungs, have none of 
theſe apertures of the A ag and in all thoſe fiſhes 
that have them, the larger they are, the ſooner the fith 
dies, on being taken out of the water. See G1LLs. 

BRANCHIALE, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by 
Mr. Lhuyd to a peculiar ſpecies of FunGiTA, which 
being of a deeply briated texture, is ſuppoſed to refem- 
ble the gills of a fiſh. 

DRANC HID, in Anquity, prieſts of Apollo ferving in 
his temple at Didyma in Miletus; which was famous 
for its oracle. 

The denomination is taken from Branchus, or Branchidet, 
an epithet given to Apollo as worſhipped here; though 
on what account the title was given, is not agreed on. 
In the time of the Perſian war, the branchide betrayed 
the temple and its oracle into the hands of the Perſians, 
who pillaged it. They tranſported themſelves into the 
fartheſt parts of Aſia, to be out of the reach of punith- 
ment from the Greeks; which yet they are ſaid to have 
met with from Alexander, who demoliſhed their city, 
and put all the inhabitants to the ſword. Strabo, lib. 
xiv. Potter. Arch. Græc. hb. ii. cap. . 

BRANCHING, the ,ramification or ſprouting of the Horns 
of deer, &c. which bears an analogy with the vegetation 
of plants. Phil. Tranſ. N' 227. 

The HAIR at the ends is apt to branch, or ſplit, and 
divide into whole bruſhes, which are eaſily viſible by a 
microſcope. 

BRANCHIOSTEGI, in Lyle, a term uſed to expreſs 
one of the general claſſes of fiſhes; the characters of 
which are, that the rays of the fins are of a bony ſub- 
ſtance ;3 but theſe fiſh have no bones or offcula at the 
branchie, as the malacopterygious and acanthopterygious 
fiſhes all have. | 
* word is derived from Bpay Xa, gills, and ect, 4 

ne. 

Bk ANCHUS, Bray 29, in Medicine, a ſpecies of Ca- 
TARRH, affecting chiefly the jaws, throat, and aſpera arteria. 
Branchus amounts to the fie with what is called, by 


þ 


BRANDY 


BrancHvus, or branche, alſo denotes a kind of glandular 


BRAND-herring, a kind of herring caught by the 
Br AN D- Suni, Dimanche des 1 in Ns 


BRANDARIS, a ſpecies of the frombus in the order of 
BRANDEUM, in Ecclefraffical Miriters, a linen cloth or 


BRANDING #n the face, or hand, denotes a puniſhment 


BRANDRITH, denotes a trevet or other iron ſtand, 


BrAnDRITH, among Builders, denotes a fence or rail about 


_ Brandy differs from wine ſpirit, in that the former is 
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the Latins, RAUCEDo, raucitas, ſometimes al 
See HOARSENESS. 


ſo ravis, 


tumor in the faices, reſembling two almonds. wk; 
render the breathing and hawking difficult. » Thich 


aftical Writers, denotes the firſt Sunday in Lent ; which 
is thus called on account of an ancient practice in th 
Lyonnois, where the peaſants, in the night of this da - 
walked about their orchards, gardens, &c. with torches 
lighted, or fire-brands in their hands; in which pli be 
they viſited every tree, and addreſſing themſelves to 
them one after another, threatened that if they did not 
bear fruit well the enſuing ſeaſon, they ſhould be cut 
down to the ground, and burnt. This is evidently x 
tit of paganiſm; the like of which was practiſed & the 
ancient idolaters in the month of February; hence 
called Februartus, d februands, Meneſtr. Hiſt. de Lyon 
p- 279. Menag. Orig. p. 126; & Du-Cange Glofl. 
Lat. tom. 1. p. 610. ö 


re- 


1% acted. 


veil put over the tombs of the apoſtles St. Peter and St. 
Paul, and left there for ſome time; by which it is ſup- 
poſed to acquire a degree of ſanctity, ſo as to be wor- 
ſhipped as a relic; and for that purpoſe frequently (ent 
by the pope as a preſent to ſome prince. Fleur. Hitt, 
* lib. xxxv. p. 93. Du-Cange Gloſſ. Lat. tom. i, 

. bog. 

n this ſenſe, brandeum amounts to the ſame with what 

_ otherwiſe called /anfuarium, ſudarium, orarium, and 
velum. 
The uſe of brandea was introduced as a means of diffuſing 
and propagating the virtues and influences of EELics, 
without moving, or any way impairing the ſubſiance of 
them; the tranſlation of RELICs in early days being 
forbidden. 


inflicted by law on various offences, by burning with a 
hot iron, after the offender hath been once admitted to 
benefit of clergy. Blackſtone's Comm. vol. iv. p. 360. 


whereon to ſet a veſſel over the fire. 


the mouth of a well. 

3 denotes a proof-ſpirit, obtained by 
ſimple diſtillation from real wines, or fermented juices 
of grapes. The veſſels uſed herein, are uſually of cop- 
per; and diſtillers, to cool the liquor more readily, make 
the neck of the mattraſs, which is very long, and wind- 
ing like a ſerpent, paſs through a veſſel of cold water. 


drawn from the poorer and thinner ſorts of wines, the 
latter from the 2 and fuller bodied wines. 

Brandy alſo differs from ſpirit of wine, as the former 13 
only what they call proof high, or half pure ſpirit, halt 
phlegm ; whereas ſpirit of wine is raiſed higher, or car- 
ried by rectification to a further degree of purity. | 
Brandy alſo differs from ſtrong waters, as the latter 1s 3 
compound, whereof the former, or pure ſpirit of Wit 
is wy one ingredient. 
The Portugueze are lately coming into the way of 
making brandy. The Greek brandies are the worlt, 
though made of the beſt wines. a 
The too free and frequent uſe of brandy is attended with 
ill effects, as it attenuates the body, and impairs the 
ſtrength, and ſtupifies the brain. In perſons who have 
died hereof, the blood has been found thick and coagu- 
lated ; the pancreas dried; the liver ſchirrhous, and 4. 
molt petrified ; the glands tumefied beyond their natur 
bulk, &c. But what ſhall we ſay to the Pariſian v0” 
man, who was burnt to aſhes with a fire on!y kindle 
from the brandy in her body? Conringius even _ 
butes the degeneracy of the modern from the 2 
Germans, to the prevalency of drinking this Ba 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne y. ; * 
In the hot climates of America, they arc ſaid to Ma 
expericnced tne 


ule of one of theſe fiery enemata, made Cy — 


to all ſpi⸗ 
etables by 


that they be proof high, or conſiſt of cg 
water and alcohol. On which footing, 


above or below proof, do not come under the an 
of brandies. But in the popular uſe this diſti 


not obſerved. 


Arad 


B R A | 


Arac, rum, malt and melaſſes ſpirit, in this ſenſe, are | 

hy though under another denomination, 
n of Andros, they make brandies from the 
* of the arbutus and mulberry-trees. ; 

atent was ſome time ago obtained for making brandy 

9 carrots and parſneps; the latter of which 1s ſaid to 
_— nearly reſembled French brandy. Of late we meet 
with frequent advertiſcments of raiſin-brandy, which, 
if really made of that fruit, 1s neareſt akin to wine-brandy. 
A ple, or cider-brandy, is alſo praiſed by ſome. 5 
Cider is found to yield an eighth part of good ſpirits, 
and if cloſe kept a year or two in a cool place, much 


more. a a 
Brandy is alſo uſed to denote certain compound liquors, 


whereof brandies are the baſis. Such are raſpberry-brandy, 
cherty-brandy, gooſeberry-brardy, 8c. | ; 
The French method of diſtilling hrandres 13 the ſame with 
that praQtiſed by our diſtillers, in working from waſh or 
wines; only that the former throws a little of the natu- 
tal lee into the ſtill along with the wine, which gives 
the ſpirit a flavour, on which a great part of its merit 
ds. 
* brandies prove foul, ſeedy, or retain the taſte of 
certain weeds apt to grow among the vines, they draw 
them over again, in order to cleanſe them of that ad- 
ventitious flavour: in which operation they leave out the 
faints, or rather change the recciver, as ſoon as the 
ſtream begins to run proof. Then mixing together all 
that run off before, they call it mos cinguc, that is, 
brandy conſiſting of five parts alcohol, and three of 
phlegm 3 beyond which the French bruleurs, or common 
diſtillers, rarely go. : 1 
The yearly export of brandies from France is ſaid to 
2mount to 25000 tons; an article of itſelf ſuthcient to 
enrich a moderate country. While the duty on French 
brandy continued at 9/. the ton, the Engliſh alone took 
ten or eleven thouſand tons oF their hands; but now 
that the duty is raiſed to 52/4. the ton, the importation 
is greatly reduced, to the advantage of the Englith diſtil- 
lety, except the ſmuggling ſtill intervenes. 
The colour of their brardirs is acquired from the caſk, 
and the length of time they uſually lie in them, which 1s 
ſometimes twelve or eighteen months, and often two or 
three years; dwing which, it is no wonder if they ac- 
quire a yellow or browniſh caſt. Their lying thus long, 
as it were, in a ſtate of ſlow digeſtion, wonderfully rakes 
off from that hot, acrid, and ſoul taſte, peculiar to all 
ſpirits, or brandies, newly diſtilled; and gives them a 
coolneſs and a ſoftneſs, not eaſily introduced by art. 
And on theſe properties are founded ſeveral methods of 
trying their goodneſs, or diſcovering whether they are 
debaſed or adulterated by the admixture of coarſer ſpirits. 
Phil. Tranſ. No 391. 
Brandies are rarely adulterated in France, where they 
have no cheaper ſpirits with which to debaſe them; and 
the like holds, in great meaſure, in favour of the Dutch, 
though otherwiſe ſuſpected to be great adulterators. 
The chief temptations for adulterating are in England, 
where the duties are high, and where there are various 
kinds of ſpirits in plenty to mix with them, as malt, 
melaſſes, cider, and ſugar ſpirits, with all which they 
are often ſophiſticated, and ſo dextrouſly, as frequently 
to eſcape all the ways of detection. Brandy may be 
imitated, by adding to very pure malt ſpirits, ſome dul- 
cihed ſpirit of nitre. 
The chief uſe of brandy, is as a drink; eſpecially in the 
cold northern countries; among the negroes in Guinea, 
who ſell one another for a few bottles of brandy; and 
among the ſavages of Canada, and other parts of North 
America, who are extremely fond of it. It is of ſome 
ule too in medicine; being {aid to {trengthen the nerves: 
and in dying, when raiſed into rectified ſpirit of wine, 
ing one of the dyers non-colouring drugs. 
PrAny, to diftil, they fill the Fergus 8 half full of the 
liquor from which it is to be drawn; and raiſe it, with 
a little fire, till about one ſixth part be diſtilled, or till 
they perceive, that what falls into the receiver is not at 
all inflammable. 
For this operation they aſe ſtoves built with bricks or 
lone, which are made either round or ſquare : when 
they uſe bricks, they bind them with a ſtrong fine clay, 
mixed with horſe dung or cow's hair. 
ele ſtoves muſt always have two bottoms, the upper- 
molt to put the fuel on, and the lowermolt to receive 
"me alles. They have alſo the precantion to contrive 
three or four vents round the copper, which they open 
" ſhut, as they would forward or retard the diſtillation 
Ar want of a ſtove, they ſometimes uſe an iron trivet to 
et the copper on, and only put wood under it: but this 
method is rery defective z nor can good diſtillations ever 
wood. operator is not maſter of the fire, to ma- 
— wit 1 and dexterity, which cannot be 
in this laſt method in the open air. 
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In order to make good brandy, there muſt be uſed a large 
copper cucurbit, to which the head muſt be god 
adapted; and having filled it half full with wine, which 
mutt be neither ſour, nor veuted, nor corrupted, the 
cucurbit muſt be covered with its head, which muſt be 
exactly luted to it with paper and paſte, or rather with 
a wet bladder folded ſeveral times. 'Then the cucurbit 
muſt be put into the ſtove, and the branch or neck 
through which the brandy is to diſtil, muſt be made to 
paſs through a tun with one bottom only, filled with 
freſh water; for which purpoſe the neck muſt be three 
or four feet long, compoſed of a long tube which muſt 
paſs obliquely through the tun, and winding again, muſt 
meet a tube which iſſues out of the head of the cucurbit : 
theſe two tubes entering one into the other, muſt alſo. 
be luted together with paper and paſte, ort a wet bladder 
as above, to prevent the evaporation of the ſpirits during 
diſtillation. Care mutt alto be taken to keep upon the 
head of the cucurbit a wet cloth, to make the ſpirit con- 
denſe. As ſoon as you obſerve that ſome drops begin to 
fall at the end of the long tube, you muſt ſuffer about 
fifty to fall down, after which a recipient muſt be adapt- 
ed to that end of the tube, capable of eceiving the brandy 
which is going to diftil, Ihe diſtillation mult not be 
haſtened by too herce a fire. 
The liquor, thus diſtilled the firſt time, is called brandy 
which ſpirit, purified by another, or ſeveral more diſtil- 
lations, is what we call sri of wine reiße. The 
ſecond diſtillation is made in Lalneo mari, and in a glaſs 
cucurbit ; and the liquor put therein is diſtilled to about 
one half the quantity; which half is further rectified, 
as long as the operator thinks fit, 
To abridge thele ſeveral diſtillations, which are long and 
troubleſome, they have invented a chemical inſtrument, 
whereby the reQ:ification of ſpirit of wine is performed, 
at one ſingle diſtillation: the deſcription and figure of 
which inſtrument may be ſeen in Glaſer's Chemiſtry. 
To try the goodneſs ot rectified fpirit of wine, it muſt be 
lighted into a blaze: if then it conſumes wholly, with- 
out leaving any impurity behind; or, which is ſurer 
ſtill, if after putting a little gunpowder in the bottom of 
the ſpirit, the gunpowder take fire when the ſpirit is 
conſumed z the liquor is good. 
Thoſe who deal in brandy (we ſpeak only of that made 
with wine), chooſe it white, clear, of a good taſte, 
and ſuch as will bear the teſt, or proof; i. e. ſuch as in 
pouring into a glals, forms on the top of it a little white 
lather, which, as it diminiſhes, makes a circle, called 
by the French brandy merchants the chapclt, by the 
Engliſh the bead, or bubble, there being no brandy but that 
which 1s well dephlegmated, and which retains no ſuperflu- 
ous humidity, wherein the bead will be entirely formed. 
For various methods of aſcertaining the {t:ength and 
goodneſs of n and other ſpirits, fee Proof SPIRITSs. 
Before we finiſh this article, we ſhall give an account of 
the manner of extracting brandy from the huſks or ſkins 
of grapes, aſter the preſſing; becauſe the benefits that 
arite from this diſtillation, deſerve ſome attention. 
After the grapes have been prefied, what remains in the 
preſs is coarſely ſeparated into ſmall particles with the 
hand, and afterward thrown into large tubs, where they 
preſs it very hard, mix a little water with it, and cover it 
very cloſcly with clay: in that condition they leave it to 
ferment during four or tive weeks, obterving however 
to ſhut the crevices which migit happen to open in the 
clay, to prevent the evaporation. 
After that time they fl! a very large copper half full with 
that mixture, cover it with its head, lute it, and diſtil 
the whole aſter the ſame manner as they do brandy. By 
this work they make a great advantage of a matter which 
they were uſed to caſt on a dunghill. If this brandy be 
not ſo palatable as that which is made of wine, it is ex- 
cellent for making ſpirit of wine. Both theſe liquors are 
1 conſiderable branch of trade. 
The greateſt part of the Handies in uſe, and thoſe too 
the beſt, are prepared in France: of the French brangtes, 
thoſe of Nantes and Poictou are the moſt eſteemed; as 
being of a better taite, finer and ſtronger, and enduring 
the bubble-proof longer than any of the reſt: thoſe of 
Anjou, 'Touraine, Oricans, Bourdeaux, Rochelle, Cog- 
nac, &c. claim the ſecond place. They are chiefly ſent 
to Paris and Flanders by the river Loire. 
Brandy, in Lawslanguage, is denominated either ſingle 
or double, when it is under or above prof. By the te- 
veral acts 12 Car. II. c. 23. c. 24. 4 and 5 W. c. 3. 
4 Ann, c. 6. 6 Geo. II. c. 17. every gallon of ſpirituous 
liquors imported is charged exciſe as ſollows : ſingle 
brandy, ſpirits, or agua , 45 84. double brandy, 
ſpirits, or aqua Vit, 85. 8d, And by the 32 Geo. II. 
c. 10. an additional duty of 124. in the pound, accord- 
ing to the value in the BOOK of rates, is laid on all ſo- 
reign brandy and ſpirits, rum from the produce of the 
Britith ſugar plantations excepted, And by the 33 Geo. IT. 
7 A C. 9. 
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c. 9. and 6 Geo. III. c. 47, a duty of 1s. 64. on 
every gallon of ſingle brandy, &c. and of 3s. on every 

allon of double brandy, &c. 

f brandy, both plain and rectiſied, are prepared various 
kinds of ſtrong liquors, with the addition of other in- 
gredients, ſugars, ſpices, flowers, fruits, &c. which are 
afterwards clarified, by paſſing them through a ſtraining- 
bag, or filtering them through brown paper.—Such are 
cinnamon waters, aniſeed waters, fennel waters, celery 
waters, citron waters, &c. A great part of theſe are 
brought from Montpelier; where they are ſuppoſed to 
be better prepared than any where elſe. Savar. Dict. 
Commerce. | 

BRADY. Sce Cur RR 

BRAIVYK, the ſame with buck-wheat. 

BRANLIN, an Engliſh name for a ſpecies of fiſh of the 
ſalmon kind, called alſo in ſome places fingery. 
They obtained this laſt name from ſome ſingular marks 
they have, which are five or fix tranſverſe black ſtreaks 
upon each ſide, appearing as if made by the impreſſion of 
ſo many fingers, and each marked with a ſingle red ſpot. 
The tail of this fiſh is forked like that of the common 
ſalmon, and it is ſuppoſed they are all males; they feem 
to impregnate the ſpawn of the common ſalmon, and 
are found in waters of ſo rapid a current, that ſcarce 
any other fiſh could live in them. They never grow to 
any great ſize. Willughby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 193. 

BRASEM, in Zeolagy, a name by which ſome have called 
an American fiſh of the sMARIS kind, more commonly 
known among authors by its Braſilian name of acarpebe, 

BRASIDIA, in Antiquity, anniverſary feaſts held at Sparta 
in honour of Praſidas, the ſon of Tellus, famous for his 
great atchievements in favour of that ſtate. 
The Brafidiz were celebrated with ſacrifices and games, 
at which none were allowed to contend but free-born 
Spartans. To be abſent from theſe ſolemnities, is aid 
by ſome to have been held criminal, and puniſhed with 
fines. Meurſ. Græc. Ferial. Potter. Arch. Grac. lib. ii. 


cap. 20. 

BRASIL, and PRAZILETTO. See BRAZZ IT, and 
CASALPINIA. 

BRASMA, in the Medical Writings of the Ancients, a name 
given by Dioſcorides and others to a light, empty, and 
good for nothing kind of black pepper. This was no 
peculiar ſpecies of pepper, but, as John Bauhine has 
well obſerved, it was the fame with the pepper we now 
frequently meet with, which has decayed upon the 
plant. Dioſc. lib. ii. cap. 189. 

BRASS, a factitious metal, compoſed of copper fuſed with 
lapis calaminaris, which gives it a hardneſs, and ycllow- 
nels. The manner of making braſs is ſaid to have been 
kept a ſecret in Germany for many ages. —The method 
of preparation among us is as follows. The lei CALA: 
MIN ARIs being calcined, and ground as fine as flour, is 
mixed with a third or fourth part of ground charcoal; 
and incorporated, by means of water, into a maſs. Io 
this compoſition of calamine and coal, ſome manufac- 
turers add common ſalt, by which the proceſs of making 
braſs is ſaid to be haſtened : thus prepared, about ſeven 
pounds of the calamine is put into a melting-pot of 
about a gallon; and over it, about five pounds*of cop- 
per, either in plates or grains, which is let down into a 

 wind-FURNACE eight feet deep, remaining there about 
eleven hours; in which time it is converted into braſs, — 
After melting, it is caſt into plates, or lumps: forty-five 
pounds of crude calamine produce thirty pounds burnt, 
or calcined; and ſixty pounds of copper make, with ca- 
lamine, an hundred pounds of brafs. 

The proportion of calamine, and the increaſe which the 
copper receives from it, are different in different works ; 
and hence ariſcs the deeper or paler colour of braſs. 
The quantity of % obtained by the proceſs for making 
it, has been conſiderably augmented fince the introduc- 
tion of the method now commonly practiſed, of uſing 
granulated copper. See GRANULATION. 

The finer and more malleable kinds of braſs are made of 
the pureſt calamine and copper, 1 cementing the a/ 
a ſecond time with calamine and charcoal, and ſome- 
times adding to it old braſs, by which the new is ſaid 
to be meliorated. 

"The word braſs ſeems to have been formed from bracium, 
2 cant term among alchemiſts for copper. 

"They ſometimes uſe braſs-ſhruff inſtead of copper; but 
that is not always to be procured in quantities ſufficient z 
bing no more than a collection of pieces of old braſs. 
Bra/s may be cleanſed, firſt, by rubbing it with a cloth 
dipped in equal quantities of aqua fortirs and common 
water; then with an oily cloth, and laſtly with a dry one 
dipped in lapis calaminaris. 

he beſt braſs guns are not made of pure copper and ca- 
lamine alone z. but it is neceſſary to add coarſer metals, 
to make it run clule and ſounder ; ſuch as lead, and 
pot-metal, | 
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The beſt proportion for gun-metal, jt 18 Caid, ; 
eleven or twelve thouſand weight of metal, e for 
thouſand pounds of copper, nine hundred kl * ſen 
and ſix hundred pounds of braſs; but the 5 un, 
ning according to the quality and goodneſs of th. 
Braſs is ſomewhat lighter, harder, and 
than pure copper. It melts more eaſily 
ſcorify ſo ſoon in a moderate red heat. I: 
whilſt cold; heated a little, it cracks; 
falls in pieces under the hammer. This imperfeQic, : 
derives from the zinc of the calamine ; pure co we = - 
malleable hen hot, as well as when cold. The 0 on, 
ful colour of braſs,. its hardneſs, its malleability "=o 
ſibility, and-its quality of being leſs ſubje& 3 85 
verdigris than copper, render it fit for the fabricatic if 
_ utenſils, . as 
raſs is tinged of a gold colour, firſt, b ; 
diſſolving itn ans fortin and, laſtly, Ae, * 
metalline ſtate. It may be whitened by heatins 15 w 
hot, and quenching it in water diſtilled from * 
niac, and egg-ſhells. It is ſilvered, or coloured ſunert.. 
cially white, by rubbing it with balls made of * 2 
ſolved in aqua fortis, with powder of white tartar ful 
cient to abſorb all the moiſture thereof. Os 

Ba Ass, in Antiquity, See Es. 

BrAss, in a more extenſive ſenſe, includes copper, and 
all the mixtures or alloys of copper with other minerals 
In which ſenſe, * amounts nearly to the ſame wit 
the Roman 25, and the French atrain. x 

Br ass, in the Glaſs Trade.—'Thrice calcined brafs is a pre. 
mg which ſerves the glaſs-men to give many ery 

cautiful colours to their metal. The manner of pre- 
paring it is this: place thin plates of braſs on tiles on 
the leet of the furnace near the occhio; let it fland to 
be calcined there for four days, and it will become 2 
black powder ſticking together in lumps. Powder this 
and ſift it fine, and recalcine it four or five days more; 
it will not then ſtick together, but remain a looſe pow- 
der, of a ruſſet colour. This is to be calcined a third 
time, in the ſame manner ; but great care mult be 
taken, in the third calcination, that it be not over-done, 
nor under-done; the way to be certain of making it 
right, is to try it ſeveral times in glaſs while melting, 
It it makes the glaſs, when well purified, to ſwell, boil, 
and riſe, it is properly calcined ; if not, it requires longer 
time. This makes, according to the diſlerent propor- 
tions in which it is uſed, a ſea green, an emerald green, 
or a turquoiſe colour. 

Braſs, by a long calcination alone, and without any 
mixture, affords a fine blue or green colour for glaſs; 
but they have a method of calcining it alſo with pow- 
dercd brimſtone, ſo as to make it afford a red, a yellow, 
or a chalcedony colour, according to the quantity, and 
other variations in the uſing it. Ihe method of making 
the calcination is this: cut thin plates of braþs into fmall 
pieces with ſhears, and lay them fratum fuer firotum, 
with alternate beds of powdered ſulphur, in a crucible; 
calcine this for twenty-four hours in a ſtrong fire, then 
powder and ſift the whole; and, finally, expoſe this 
powder upon tiles, ſor twelve days, to a reverberating 
furnace; at the end of this time, powder it fine, and 
keep it for uſe. 

The glaſs-makers have alſo a method of procuring a red 
powder from braſs, by a more {imple calcination, which 
ſerves them for many colours. The method of prepang 
it is this: they put ſmall and thin plates of bras into the 
arches of the glaſs-furnaces, and leave them there till 
they are ſufficiently calcined, which the heat in that 
place, not being enough to melt them, does in gre# 
perfection. The calcined matter, powdered, 13 of 
duſky red, and requires no farther preparation. Neris 
Art of Glaſs. 

BR Ass-lumps, in Mineralogy, a common name given by the 
miners and diggers of coal, &c. to the globular pynites: 
This ſtone, when kept in the air, often ſends forth is 
effloreſcences of ſalt, in form of ſmall and flender libres, 
perfectly tranſparent, and ſometimes near an 1 
long. The place where theſe ſtones are expoſed te ne 
air, will greatly alter the figures and colours of their 
effloreſcences; if they are laid in a cellar, the an 
will be ſhorter, and green, like the common LY 
and if laid in the way of the ſunſhine, they will i 
white and duſty. Both are the ſame ſalt, which * 
green vitriol or copperas, and both will, in th 
manner, turn a decoCtian of galls into ink. lune 
ſalt is only the green powdered and calcined by the fu 
heat. The figure of the fibres of theſe efflorelcenc®? 
not eaſy to be determined ; ſometimes they ſeem 455 J 
ſometimes angular. Theſe, however, are the * 5 
ſigures of the fals of theſe ſtones; and the other ao 
into which they form themſelves after ſolution, | 
bringing them together in a body by water, ate 4 


more ſonoro:;, 
and does not 
is duQtile on!y 
and ignited, 't 
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their accidental forms, though, under a like courſe of 


accidents, they generally appear the ſame. Phil. Trani. 
N 110. | 

Rags-wir', Sce WIRE: 

BRASSATELLA, BRASSADELLA, or BRASSIDELLa, in 
Botany, a name given by many authors to the plant more 
uſually known by that of oPHIOGLOSSUM, or ADDER's 
tongue. 

BRASSE. Sece PEARCH. 

BRASSICA, in Botany, the cabbage; a genus of the te- 
tradynamia ſiligusſa claſs of plants, the characters of 
which are theſe: the flower is croſs-ſhaped, having four 
petals, and four oval neCtarious glands. It hath fix 
ſtamina, which are erect, two of which are oppoſite, 
and the other four are longer. It hath a taper germen, 
of the length of the ſtamina, which afterward becomes a 


long taper pod deprefled on each de, and is terminated 
by the apex of the intermediate partition, which divides 
it into two cells filled with round ſeeds. See BROS 
colt, CaBBAGE, CAULIFLOWER, SAVOY, &c. | 
BRASSIDELIC art, a term uſed by Paracelſus, to denote 
a method of curing wounds by the application of the 
herb * or ophtogleſſum, on the freſ wound. 
BRAVA Pareira. See PAREIRA brava. | 
BRAURONIA, in Antiquity, a feaſt held every fifth year 
in honour of Diana, ſurnamed Branurona, from Brauen, 
a village near Athens, where the famous ſtatue of that 
godde s, brought ſrom Scythia Taurica, was preſerved, 
The ceremony of the Brauronia was managed by ten 
men, from their office called I:p>72:a 3 the victim of- 
fered was a goat, and it was cuſtomary for certain men 
to ſing one of Homer's Iliads, during the ſervice : other 
miniſters at the ſolemnity were young virgins, from five 
to ten years of age, habited in yellow, and conſecrated 
to Diana, under the denomination of Ape. Potter. 
Arch. Græc. lib. ii. cap. 20. ü 
BRAWN, in the Culinary Art, ſignifies the fleſh of a boar, 
boned, rolled up, or collared, boiled, and, laſtly, 
pickled, for the winter's uſe. 

Brawn is made only of the flitches, without the legs; 
the oldeſt boars are choſen for this uſe; it being a rule 
that the older the boar, the more horney the brawr. 
There is alfo brawn of pig, which is made by ſcalding, 
drawing, and boning the beaſt whole, except the head; 
then cutting it in two collars, ſoaking it in brine, ſea- 
loning, rolling, putting it into a cloth, binding it up, 
boiling it, and, when'boiled, hooping it up in a frame. 
BRAZED, in Heraldry, is uſed in ſpeaking of three che- 
verons claſping or folding each other. 

The word is doubtleſs formed by corruption from the 


French word bras, arm. 

DRAZEN age, is uſed by the poets to expreſs the third 
AGE of the world. 

Brazen dib, among Miners, is the ſtandard by which the 
other diſhes are gauged, and is kept in the king's hall. 

DRAZIER, an artificer who makes and ſells pans, pots, 


kettles, and other kitchen utenſils and braſs ware. 

Itinerant braziers, who go about with their tools and 
knaplacks, are called tinkers ; by the French, braziers of 
the whiſtle, chauderanniers au Het. : 
BRAZIL, or BRASIL, an American wood, commonly 


[ 
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Hellot has given a remarkable proceſs, by which bott. 
the beauty and permanency of the dye are improved: 
He likewiſe directs to fix the colour of brazil by aſtrin- 
gents; for this purpoſe the ſtale decoction of brazil is 
diluted with twice its quantity of waterz to which are 
added, for every pound of cloth, about one ounce of 
powdered galls, and half an ounce of gum Arabic. The 
cloth, prepared with alum and tartar, and kept moiſt 
for fifteen days, is boiled in this liquor for an hour or 
two, as the colour is wanted lighter or deeper, and ſuf- 
fered thoroughly to cool before it is waſhed, Dr: Lewis's 
edit. 4to. of Neumann's Works, p. 136. 

From the brazil of Fernambuc is drawn a kind of car- 
mine, by means of acids: there is alſo a liquid lacca 
made of it, for miniature. 

Carnation 1s dyed with brazil, and violets are raiſed with 
brazil, Acids turn brazil yellow, but, by adding an al- 
kali, it becomes purple; ſo that if we put lemon juice, 
or ſpirit of vinegar, in a decoction of brazil wood, it 
becomes yellow, and, if we add oil of tartar, violet. 
Brazil wood differs very obviouſly from the sAUNx DERS 
word; the former gives out its red colour to water, the 
latter gives no red tinge to any aqueous liquor. 
Neumann, 

Brazil wood is of ſome uſe in medicine ; being reputed a 
ſpecies of the $AUnDFERs, and poſſeſſed of the ſame 
phyſical virtues, though rarcly preſcribed. 

RAZING, the foldering or joining of two pieces of iron 

by means of thin plates of braſs, melted between the 
two pieces to be joined. 
If the work be very fine, as when the two leaves of 
broken ſaws are to be joined, it is to be covered with 
beaten borax, moiſtencd with water, that it may incor- 
porate with the braſs-duſt which is here added; and the 
piece is expoſed to the fire without touching the coals, 
till the braſs be obſerved to run. To braze with a till 
greater degree of nicety, they uſe a ſolder made of braſs, 
with a tenth part of tin; or another, one third braſs, 
and two thirds filver z or borax and rofin : obſerving, in 
all theſe ways of brazing, that the pieces be joined 
cloſe throughout ; the ſolder only holding in thofe places 
that touch, 

The method of brazing, among ſmiths, farriers, &c. is, 
by beating the two pieces, when hot, over one another: 
this 15 more properly called welding. 


' BREACH, in a general ſenſe, denotes a break or rupture 


in tome part of a fence or incloſure, whether owing to 
time or violence. ; 

The word is formed from the French breche, which 
ſignifies the ſame; formed of the German G6rechen, to 
break. 

Inundations, or overflowings of lands, are frequently 
owing to breaches in the dikes, or fea-banks. Dagenham 
breach is famous; it was made in 1707, by a failure of 
the Thames wall, in a very high tide. The force 
wherewith it burſt in upon the neighbouring level, tore 
up a large channel or paſſage for water an hundred yards 
wide, and in ſome places twenty feet deep, by which 
a multitude of ſubterranean trees, which had been buricd 
many ages before, were laid bare. Phil. Tranſ. N* 335. 
p. 478. 


luppoſed to have been thus denominated, becauſe brit ; BAHACU, in Fortification, is a hole, gap, or aperture, made 


ught from Brazil: though Huet ſhews, it had been 
nown by that name many ycars before the diſcovery of 
that country. Vide Huetiana, p. 268. | 
t 18 denominated variouſly, according to the places 
whence it is brought. Thus, we have brazi! from Fer- 
nambue, brezil of Japon, of Lamon, of St. Martha; 
and, laitly, braziletto, or Jamaica wood, brought from 
the Antilles, 
ie brazil tree ordinarily grows in dry barren places, 
and in the middle of rocks; it is very thick and large, 
u uaſly crooked, and knotty : its lowers, which are of a 
utilul red, exhale a very agreeable ſmell, which 
eee the brain. Though the tree be very thick, 
oy ok with ſo groſs a bark, that when the ſavages 
_ Ae 8 off the wood, or trunk, which before was 
Toa nels of a man, it is ſcarce left equal to that of 


Brazil wood is very heavy and dry; it crackles much in 


te 1 bk. E . . . 
te, and ſcarce raiſes any {moke, by reaſon of its ex- 


reme — 8 f 
1 dryneſs. None of the ſeveral kinds have any 


ed the bel 
ung, * 
'Plitting, from pa 


as 4 7 8 . * 
a ine taſte. lt is much uſed in turned works, 
ts 


where it fore * poliſh; but its chief uſe is in dying, 
owerer whe or a red colour: it is a ſpurious colour, 
Dor ische w. iC l it gives ; and eaſily evaporates, and fades: 
nk is 8 be uſec! without alum and tartar. Red 
the ene boiled in beer, wine, or vinegar, and 
our fixed with alum. | | 


in any part of the works of a town, either by playing 
cannon, or ſpringing mines; in order to ftorm the 
place, or take it by aſſault, 

They ſay, make good the breach; fortify the breach; 
make a lodgment on the reach to clear the breach, is to 
remove the ruins, that it may be the better defended. 

A practicable breach, is that where the men may mount, 
and make a lodgment.—A breach ought to be fifteen or 
twenty ſathoms wide. — The aſſailants make their way 
to it, by covering themſelves with gabions, earth-bags, 
&c. 

When a breach in the rampart is practicable, the go- 
vernor uſually capitulates, to prevent the effects of a 
ſtorm. 

Before they mount the breach, they frequently widen or 
enlarge it with fourneaux, and render the acceſs to it 
practicable, even for cannon, which it is ſometimes ne- 
ceſſary to plant on the breach, in order to ruin the ene- 
mies retrenchments on the gorge and epaules of the 
baſtions. 


4, *XcepL that of Japon: that of Fernambuc is eſteem- | BREACH of cloſe, in Law. See CLosE. 

. It muſt be choſen in thick pieces, Cloſe, | BREACH, to batter in, battre en briche. See BATTER. 
Mnout any bark on it; and ſuch as, upon | BREACH, mounting the, See MOUNTING. 

le becomes reddiſh; and, when chewed, | BREAD ordinarily is made of the flour or meal of ſome 


farinaceous vegetable, ground, and kneaded with water 
and yeaſt, 


Bread is uſually made of the ſeeds, ſometimes alſo of the 
roots, and even of the piths of plants. 'The Greeks at- 
tribute the invention of bread to Ceres, the R to 
Lis, others to Menes. The firſt bread is ſuppoſed to have 
been made of the plant /otus. The poor IT —_—_ ow 

CIA. 
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Sheraroul, ſtill live upon acorn-bread. Phil. Tranſ. 
Ne zoo. and Ne 138. p. 2033, and 943. 
In the iſlands of Banda and Amboyna, they make a kind 
of bread called ſaegem, or ſagoe, of the pith of a farina- 
ceous tree, whoſe trunk is the thickneſs of a man's thigh, 
ten foot high, and having a round head a-top like a cab- 
bage; in * middle whereof is a white mealy ſubſtance, 
which being kneaded with water, fermented and baked 
on the coals, ſerves the poorer ſort for bread. Phil. 
"Franſ. Ne 26. p. 485 
In the Caribbee iflands, they make bread of the root of a 
poiſonous plant called mane; probably the ſame with 
the CASSANA Hread, which is made of the root of the 
yucea Mexirana., Phil. Tranſ. Nt 33. p. 635. and N* 
1. p. 2434. 
* Benzoni's time, all the ſhips bound from Spain to 
Mexico, when they returned, were victualled with Cas- 
*ADA H, inſtead of biſcuit. 
To the clafs of breads made of roots may alſo be added 
pctatoe-brea, frequent in Ireland, and turnep-brend, uted 
in ſome narts of England. It is made by boiling the 
roots, and exprefling the juice, till they become dry, then 
beating them in a mortar, and adding wheat-flour, ani— 
ſeeds, and yea't, moulding up the dough in the ufnal 
form, and baking it. It looks and taſtes like other bread, 
and is uſed by ſome againſt confumptions. Phil. Trant. 
N“ 205. p. 970. 
Among ns, bread is chiefly divided into white, whenton, 
and h:u/tald; differing only in degrees of purity. In the 
firſt, all the bran is ſeparated; in the ſecond, only the 
coarſer ; in the third, none at all: fo that ne ed is 
made only of flour; whearmn bread, of flour, with a 
mixture of the finer bran ; and houfhald, of the whole 
ſub{tance of the grain, without taking out either the 
coarſe bran or tine flour. Stat. 8 Ann. cap. 18. 
We alſo meet with nne bread, manchet or roll breaz, 
and French b-ea4; which are only to many denomina- 
tions of the finc{t or whiteſt bread, made of the pureſt 
flour; except that in roll bread there is an addition of 
milk, and, in French bread, of eggs and butter alſo. 'To 
which may be added, ginger-bread, made of white bread, 
with almonds, liquorice, aniſeed, roſe-water, and ſugar; 
and maſh/;z-bread, pams miatus, made of wheat and rye, or 
ſometimes of wheat and barley. 
The proceſs of making houſhold bread among us, is thus; 
to a peck of meal they add an handful of ſalt, a pint of 
yeaſt, and three quarts of water, cold in ſummer, hot 
in winter, and temperate between the two; the whole 
being kneaded in a bowl or trough by the fire in winter, 
from it in ſummer, will riſe in about an hour; they then 
mould it into loaves, and put it into an oven to bake. 
For unleavencd brea4, part of the flour intended for it, 
being made into dough with warm water and a little ſalt, 
is laid in the creſt of the flour an hour or more, in which 
time it riſes to three times the bulk; then they mix and 
knead the whole with more water, till it be brought into 
a ſtiff dough ; which being formed into loaves, is baked 
in the oven; though the more uſual way is to take a 
piece of dough kneaded, and leave it in the tub til next 
time, when they break it ſmall, and mix it with the meal, 
adding ſoine yeaſt. Hought. Collect. tom. i. NY go. 
P. 241. 
For French +#r-44, they take half a buſhel of ſine flour, 
ten eggs, and a pound and an half of freth butter, into 
which they put as much yeaſt, with a manchet; and 
tempering the whole maſs with new milk, pretty hot, 
let it lie half an hour to riſe ; which done, they make it 
into loaves or rolls, and wath it over with an eng beaten 
with milk: care is taken, the oven be not tov hot. 
In Lancaſhire, and ſeveral other northern counties of 
England, the people have ſeveral ſorts of oaten bread ; 
as, 1. The banneck, which is an oat-cake, kneaded only 
with water, and baked in the embers. 2. Clap-bread, 
which is made into thin hard cakes. 3. Bitchineſs bread, 
which is made of thin batter, and formed into thin foft 
oat-cakez. 4. Riddle-cakes, which are thick and tour, 
and very little different from the band-hover bread, which 
has but little leaven, and kneaded ſtiff; and, 5. Tanne“, 
which 1s oaten bread made up into loaves. 
In the ſtatute of aflize of bread and ale, 51 Hen, III. 
mention is made of waſtel=bread, cocket-bread, and bread 
of trect; which anſwers to the three ſorts of bread now 
in uſe, called white, iobeaten, and houſhrll-bread, 
In religious houſes, they heretofore diftinguithed bread 
by the names, eſquires bread, monks bread, boys bread, and 
ſervants bread. 
A like diſtribution obtained in the houſholds of nobles 
and princes z where, however, we find ſome other deno- 
minations, as meſſengers bread, that given to metlengers, 
as a reward of their labour; court bread, that allowed 
by the lord for the maintenance of his houſhold ; ele- 
emoſynary bread, that diſtributed to the poor in the way of 
alms. Du-Cange Cloſſ. Lat. tom. iv. 
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The quantity of bread allowed a ſoldier for his day's ſub. 
ſiſtence is called a RATION. 

For armies the bread is cither baked in the park of provi. 
ſions in the camp, or in the town neareſt the army ; for 
the conveniency of ovens, an army ought always *. 
at leaſt four days bread before-hand. In ſome caſes the 
diſtance of the places, from whence bread is to be had 
or the army's march from one country to another, oblipes 
the general to diſtribute bread for fix or even for eich 
days; a thing never done without abſolute neceſſity 5 
reafon of the abuſe which ſome ſoldiers make of it who 
{ell their bread without regard to future ſubſiſtence. For 
long, marches through an enemy's country, they ſome. 
times, inſtead of bread, make BISKET. 

Bar Ab, horſe, is made of wheat, oats, and beans; to which 

ſometimes are added aniſced, gentian, liquorice, feny. 
greek, eggs, and ale; and ſometimes rye and white wine 
are uted. 
For race-horſes, three ſorts of bread are uſually given 
with tuccels, for the ſecond, third, and ſourth fortnights 
feeding; they are all made of beans and wheat, worked 
with barm, the difference conſiſting chiefly in the pro- 
portion of the two former. In the ſirſt kind, three times 
the quantity of beans is uſed to one of wheat; in the 
ſecond, equal quantities of both; in the third, three 
times the quantity of wheat to one of beans. 

BREAD, /acr amental, in the proteſtant churches, is common 

leavened bread, agreeable to the ancient practice. In the 
Romith maſs, azyYmMvus, or unleavened bread, is uled, 
particularly in the Gallican church, where a fort is pro- 
vided tor this purpoſe, called pain a chanter, made of the 
pureſt wheaten flour, preſſed between two iron plates, 
graven like wafer-moulds, being firſt rubbed with white 
wax, to prevent the paſte iticking. 
Eecleſiaſtical writers enumerate other ſpecies of bread, 
allotted tor purpoſes of religion ; as, 1. Calendarius, that 
anciently ottered to the prieſts at the calends. 2. Pre 
bendarius, the ſame with caprtuiaris, that diſtributed daily 
to each prebendary or canon. 3. Benedictus, that anci- 
ently given to catechumens before baptiſm, in licu of the 
euchariſtic bread, which they were incapable of partakiag 
of. 4. Confecrated bread is a piece of wax, paſte, or 
even earth, over which ſeveral ceremonies have deen per- 
formed with benedictions, &c. to be ſet up in an «nu; 
det, or arelic box, and preſented for veneraticn. 5. Un- 
leavened bread, A7ymMus, The Jews eat no other bread 
during their paſſover; and exact fearch was made in 
every houſe, to ſce that no leavened bread was left. The 
uſage was introduced in memory of their haſty departure 
from Egypt, when they had not leiſure to bake leavened. 
6. Shew-bread was that offered to God every Sabbath-day, 
being placed on the golden table, in the holy of holies. 

BREAD of St. Hubert, St. Genevieve, St. Nicholas, &c. de- 
note cakes ſanctified with certain prayers and invocations 
of thoſe ſaints, held by the ſuperſtitious to be of great 
efficacy in the cure of hydrophobias, agues, and other 
diſeaſes. | 

BREAD is alſo uſed to denote certain ſoods made of animal, 
or even mineral matters, ſerving to fupply the place of 
bread. 
In divers parts of the North we read of H-bread, patti- 
cularly in ſceland, where dried cod is uſed for bread, be- 
ing firſt beaten to powder, and made up into cakes. The 
like obtains among the Laplanders, whoſe country at- 
fords no corn; and even among the Crim Hartars. its 
Tranſ. NY 102. p. 35. Sheff. Hiſt. of Lapl. chap. 14. 

BREAD, in a more extenſive ſenſe, includes all the necet- 
farics of life, as food, rayment, lodging, &c. : 
Hence alſo the ſabbath is ſometimes called, in ancient 
writers, the dey of bread, by reaſon the eucharitt was 
then adminiſtered every Lord's day. ; 

BREAD, ſwinr, paris porcinus, a denomination given te 
TRUFFLES. 

BREAD, /ow/s, is alſo applied to the herb CYCLAMEN: 

BREAD, affize f he price and weight of bread is regu” 
lated by the magiſtrates according to the price of wheat; 
and, in order to direct them in their allowance to tüs 
baker, they ate to take notice, that the peck-loat of ese 
ſort of bread is to weigh, when well baked, 171b. © hy 
avoirdupeis weight, and the reſt in proportion; water 
every ſack of meal, or flour, is to weigh two _— 
weight and two quarters, neat z and that from 2 
there ought to be made, at an average, twenty 
peck-loaves of bread, | both 
We have divers tables of the weights of the loaves ont, 
of wheaten and houſhold bread, at every price vs wh 
If bread wants one ounce in thirty-lix, the _ got 
merly was to ſuffer the pillory; now te _—_— 
more than five thillings, nor leſs than ohe, w_—_ 
ounce wanting z and for cvery defect leſs than 0 N 
not more than two ſhillings and fix pence, uo , 

ſix pence ; ſuch bread being complained ot 
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baked or expoſed to ſale, within the bills of mortality, or | expreſs on Bread. Hen. Nicolai Tract. de Pane Dantiſc, 
within three days in any other place. Bakers are ob- R 10651. See alſo Fabr. Bibl. Antiq. cap. 19. 6 6, 
liged, under 2 penalty, to mark their wheaten-bread with READ; in Chemftry.-=The chemilt's art can extract from 
a large Roman W, and their howfhold-bread with an H. fo mild a ſubject as bread, an acid, which is a powerful 
Gee BAKING: | i ; menſlruum. It is done in this manner : put two pounds 
1 is to be obſerved, bread loſes weight by keeping; in] of coarſe bread, cut into ſmall pieces, into a glaſs retort z 
ſome experiments recited by Bartholin, the diminution place this in a ſand-heat, and, luting on a receiver, diſtil 
was near one-fourth in ſix months. with a gentle fire, and there will be produced a liquor 
De 13 Gco. III. cap. 62. a ſtandard wheaten-bread was] appearing like water, with a ſmall quantity of oil; ſe- 
ordered to be made of fuch flour as is the whole produce | parate the oil, and filtre and rectify the liquor by a ſe- 
of the gtain, the hull only excepted, and to be marked | cond diſtillation in batneo marie, and afterwards diſtil it 
W, but it is little uſed. again in a ſand-heat, and there will be produced a mo- 
derately ſtrong, clear, acid liquor. This is a menſiruum 
TABLE of the Aſhze and Price of Bread made of | capable of extracting the red colour from coral, and even 
WHEAT. from garnets. Commen bread affords it, but coarſe rye- 
bread yields the greateſt quantity. Shaw's Lect. p. 104. 
n ö Oil of vitriol, poured upon crumbs of bread, will excite 
de dune“ Weight: Price. a ſurpriſing degree of heat. Boyle's Works abr. vol. i. 
Erde pering bet Quarters Loaf} Half Peck. | Pen 1894 p. 569. a ; 
= 0 Whe .t.{Houth Wet. Houſh. Wheat. Houfh. |Whear. Houth. Brean, bonpournichole, or bonpournickel, the name of a very 
+. 4, þz. &|cz. er!) . 0s 6. s. 5 41 IRE 0. coarſe bread eaten in Weſtphalia, and many other places. 
e 4 1 = jo 50 X i o f % Ibis bread of the Weſtphalians Rill retains the oppro- 
: 2 ol 2: 4% %%% „% Ho f %%% brious name once given it by a French traveller, of bon- 
4.6 [17 3 | '4f0 310 810-6: 1 + | 77 pour michele, good for his barſe Nichite, but is by no means 
z- 9.116". #2: 0 0: e 30. © 27.41 x3. a contemptible kind. 
4 2.1. 420.412.4084 20.8. 91.9 = . 22 — It is far from being peculiar to this age or country ; it has 
E434 $ +. k K 5 M4 + 2 f 75 i 4 : * been known in diſtant places, and in different ages, and 
1 i: 1417 Ho 4e 10%%%% 8 1 of 1 4 was called by the ancients paris fur furaccut, or paris im- 
—_— 6 6ljo cielo allo milo r pur us, from its not being ſo thoroughly cleanſed ſrom the 
1 4. fin {of 75: Fj @ 640 40 Free ee huſk or bran, as the fine ſorts of bread are. 
ih @-jot-... 33-36 1 eee. The wreitlers of old eat only this fort of bread, to pre- 
99 8 + 4 p 4 5 A 4 a be : 4 77 ſerve them in their ſtrength of limbs; and we may learn 
- \[s.:r 14. allo. oo aff + ail o-101) 4 41-1 of from Pliny, that the Romans for three hundred years 
ls ali allo 775 7 11 75 10 knew no other bread : unqueſtionably, this coarſe bread 
6 5 [9 c| 12 „% 7410 5:8 gfjJonlta 211 nouriſhes more, aſſuages hunger better, and generates 
p 0:15 rw} ex git 0-6-fo Et e 43470122 1:4- 6 humours leſs ſubjeck to corruption, than the white, 
F The inhabitants of Weſtphalia, who are a hardy and ro- 
7 6138 3/0 nf} o $3lo eff go fr 12102 2 bad _- . 
„ al » ſo 61 eit 2 nt 2 21 uſt people, and capable of enduring the greateſt fa 
e 10 e allo oilo ir i i tigues, are a living teſtimony of the ſalutary effects of 
Co. 17 93 = 9912:710- 7:10 213 2:14 4. this fort of bread; and it is remarkable, that they are 
0.6.17 0: 3. 911.0. oof © -73].2 23 4 24}.2'" 1 3" « very ſeldom attacked by acute fevers, and thoſe other diſ- 
89 |6 15 9 403010 741 na3-4f 3:41 3..9 eaſes which ariſe from an ebullition of the humours, 
; ; 2 e 5 03 Hl 4 and a malignant colliquation of the blood, and of the 
- - "Til 75 o „7 77 - 7 humours of which it is compoled, : 
og9 16 4] 8 sjJomſo track r 41 3 812 gf It is certain, that a lefs ſtrong diet is more proper to 
wo |6 1 $ 2j[oulHſo 1 11 1 5| 3 10 | 2 10 weakly conſtitutions, and people of ſedentary lives, than 
10 3 |5 3 7 25] © 21g} o 3) 1 203] x 54 314 (2. this; but for thoſe who will uſe the neceſlary exerciſe 
1 : Sul 7 : . a 2 a o . 61 , , - j || with it, it is eaſy to ſee that it is preferable to OO 
"F% YH ET OG I Fart ra” FREY kinds of bread; fince it remarkably reſtores ſtrength, an 
it 3 3 &t 7 Ar oj} o gf 2 fl 1 5 4 30; 21 has another falutary effect, which is, that it renders the 
ir 6 js $_7 2» [ow] 231 74 belly ſoluble: this was a quality remarked in coarſe bread, 
9.35.9 2522 1 . 110 * 15 and highly commended in it, to carly as in the days of 
2. 2 : 1} 6 ol} r 20 101 2 4 1 ny, 8 : 6 Hippocrates. 6 * by diſtillati 
Er OI Ewa 5 The Germans make two ſorts of waters by diſtillation 
u 9 [4.13] 6 nr $Houmſ2 s e e 410 f 8 from this bread ; the one with, the other without, the 
zo ſar 6 gr qo mz i r 1! 4 1:4) 3 $4 | addition of a ſpirituous liquor: to both which great vir- 
3314 8 - 3] 3; o 1191s 64/1 ro} SE 15 tues are aſcribed. That without any thing ſpitituous, is 
ul, 1 ; 4 * = 4 p84 pa 1 : hat 5 . J = made of the juice of craw-ſiſh, may-dew, — 
of Dr r ſaffron, diſtilled from a large quantity o 
1 + 4 si 4 offs $2 f 5 [4 i |} this bread. This is eſteemed a great reſtorative, and 
ti · Eee ol 2 ol» vite|s 2| given in hectic habits. The other is diſtilled from this 
de⸗ N bread and Rheniſh wine, with nutmegs and cinnamon. 
The Note: The weight of loaves of any ſize may be cſti-| This is given in all the diſorders of the ſtomach, vo- 
IS mated from thoſe of the penny loaf, by ſimple addition ; | miting, and loſs of appetite, and other complaints of 
il, c. g. the ſix-penny loaf weighs fix times as much, &c.| the ſame kind; and beſides theſe, there is a ſpirit dif- 
14 and the wheaten loaves are three-fourths of the weight | tilled from it by the retort, in the dry way, which, when 
ef of the houſhold loaves. See Burn's Juſtice, vol. i. p. | ſeparated from its ſetid oil, is eſteemed a powerful ſu- 
220. dorific, and very valuable medicine, in removing impu- 
cient bar ap, in Medicine, Beſides alimentary, bread has alſo| rities of the blood. Hoffman. 
LR mecical qualities; decoCtions, creams, and gellies of |\BxEAD, Indian, or Caſſada. See CASSADA. 
dad, are directed in ſome diſpenſaties. BREAD, S: Job's. See CAROB. | 
n to a were are certain medicated breads, appropriated to the | BRt aD-room, in a thip, that in which the bread or BISKET 
mentions of phyſie; as, aniſecd-bread, turnep-bread, and] is kept. 
5 Vipers-bread 3 Which laſt is made of the fleth of that ani BreAD-frut, at Otahcite, in the South-ſea, grows on a 
tegu- _ wheat-flour, yolks of eggs, farſapariila, yeaſt, | tree about the ſize of a middling oak E 5 is about Tu 
heat; zu milk, commended in feorbutic habits. Some direct] ſize and ſhape of a child 8 head; the ſurſace is reticu 
o the KOin-bread, dipped in red wine, to be thruſt up the] lated, and covered with a thin {kin 3 the eatable part lies 
f each %% in prolapfutes of that part. between the ſkin and the core; it is white as ſnow, and 
6 07 . Boyle aſſures us, he F. menſtruum from bread| of the conſiſtence of new bread. It has an infipid, ſweetiſh 
achat outer than 4% for tis, and which would act even upon] taſte, reſembling that of the crumb of wheaten bread, 
adred * nell. Phil, Works abr. tom. i. p. 34. 49. mixed with a Jeruſalem artichoke. It is roaſted and 
y ſack ON Bode of good wheat, well leavcned, and tho-j baked before it is eaten. Three different diſhes 8 OY” 
ſuch 1 — y baked, with a little ſalt, is the beitz that which! pared from this lrult, by beating it into a paſte With bk 
bs N thorouphly baked, ill kneaded, and without ſalt, ter, or the milk of the cocoa-nut, and WET . n 
; both s gle and unwholeſome, etpecially in ſmoaky cities; ripe plantains, bananas, or the ſour paſte which t 35 _ 
2 he, © unleavened bread and cakes baked under the _— Hawketworth's Voyages, &c. vol. 11. p. 80, at 
T lol ; 198. 
1 dae the lighter the bread, the better and more BREADTH. See LATITUDE, DIMENSION, AREA, &c. 
ebe 3 le it Sz coarſe and barley bread is deterſve, and | BREADTH, Hire. Sce HalR. 
wuncey ine, Purpative, at leaſt to thoſe not uſed to it. Some | BREADTH, finger's. See FINGER. 1 
; that ; mend it for perſons in the gout. BREADTH, Hands. See HaND. . * , 
rights 8 concerning bread in the writers on foods and | BREADTH of @ /hip is the meaſure of it from ou 2 0 
it y Y3 eſpecially in Hen, Nicolaus, who has a treatiſe | in any particular place: accordingly the marn-breaat2 13 1 
Lakes vL, I. Nv 47. , B that | 
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that part of every timber which incloſes the greateſt ſpace | 
from the middle line of the ſhip's length; tep-tinber 
breadth is the diſtance between the upper part of the ſame 
timber, and the ſaid middle line; and the extreme breadth 
is the diſtance between her ſides in the main-breadth of 
the midſ{hip-frame. 

BrEADrTH-ſtweep, in Sea- language, denotes the radius of the 
arch which forms part of the curve of a thip's timber in 
the horizontal plane. 

BREAK, in Nortolk, denotes land ploughed or broke up 
the firſt year after it has lain fallow in the ſtheep-walks. 
In Architecture, it denotes a receſs, or giving back of a 

art behind its ordinary range or projecture. 
Fr which ſenſe, they ſay, a brea# of a PEDIMENT ; a 
break of ENTABLATURES, whereby it ſhrinks, as it were, 
between the columns, is reputed a fault. 

BREAK-M, among Carpenters, is when they break a hole in 
brick-walls with their 1ipping-chiflel. 

BrtEAKk-neck, Briſc-cou, in Building, a fault in a ſtair-caſe, 
as when a ſtep is made higher or lower than the reſt, 
and landing-place too narrow, or the like. 

BREAK-water, the hulk or hull of ſome old ſhip, ſunk at 
the entrance of a ſmall harbour, to beat the force of the 
waves in their paſſage to the veſſels moored within. It 
is allo uſed for a ſmall buoy faſtened to a large one in 
the water, and deſigned to thew where it ſwims. See 
Buoy. 

BREAKERS, in Sea-language, ſignify billows that break 
violently over rocks, lying under the ſurface of the fea. 
BREAKING, in Aericu:ture, denotes the ploughing up of 
grounds, eſpecially ſuch as have lain ſome time fallow. 
BKEAKING gr 2und, in the Military Art, the beginning of 
works for carrying on the SIEGE of a place; more ef- 
pecially the beginning to dig TRENCHES, or approaches. 

BREAKING the ang of a battalion, denotes a military evo- 
Jution, whereby the four angles turn, and make fo many 
fronts towards the enemy; fo that the battalion, which 
before was only a ſquare, becomes an octangle, and can 
fire on all ſides. 

This is otherwiſe called blunting the angles of a Lattaton ; 
by the French, emouffer les angles dum batailion, 

BREAKING H meaſure, in Fencing, denotcs a moderate re- 

tiring, or giving of ground, in order to avoid the adver- 
ſary's thruſt. 
Breating of meaſure differs much from going back, and 
loſing or yielding of ground; the latter being reputed a 
great reproach, the former a mark of judgment and 
adroitneſs. Some pretend, that a man retiring is obliged 
to forbcar, if his adverſary call him to ſtand. 

BREAKING of the ſea, BREAKING of @ wave, or the like, 
on a rock, a bank, or the like, are a ſuſhcient indica- 
tion to the pilots, that it is not ſafe mooring there. 
Divers machines and ſtructures have been contrivel for 
breaking the force of wind, the ſtream of water, and the 
like. 

BREAKING is alſo uſed for the taming of animals, or re- 
ducing them from a wild to a tractable ſtate. 

BrREaKIinG of @ haſe to the ſaddle. See BACKING and 
'TRAVICF, ' 

To ed a horſe for hunting, is to make him acquire the 
diſpoſition and habit cf running. It is a great fatigue 
to run horſes full ſpeed before they are broten. _ 

BREAKING herd, among Sp:rt/mer, denotes a dcer's quitting 
the herd, and running by itself. 

In which ferſe, the word ſtands oppoſed to herding. 

A deer, when cloſe purſucd, is loth to break herd. When 
a hart breats herd, and draws to the thickets or coverts, 
he is faidl to harbour or take hold. 

BREAKING ub a dier, ſignitics the opening or cutting it up. 

BRFAKING of Du. mee PRISON. 

EAEAEK INS He logs, erurifragium, was an appendage of cru- 
cilixion, uſed no where but among the Jews. Sec 
Cxoss. 

BREAKING bulk, in the Sea-l/anguage, ſignifies taking part 
of the thip's loading or cargo out of the hold, 

PrREAKING of hemp. Sce BRAKE. 

BREAKING of bread, is ſometimes uſed, in Eccliſiaſtical 
Meilers, for celebrating the EUCHARIST. 

BREAKING of wine, among Vintners —Wine is ſaid to 
breat#, when being left ſome time in the air, in an open 
paſs, it changes colour; an indication that it will not 

cep. 
This is the uſual method of trying the goodneſs of wine, 
among the merchants and vintners of Paris. 

BREAKING is allo uſed in trade, for a perſon's failing or 
ſtopping payment, 

In which ſenſe, breaking differs from becoming BANK- 
RUPT. 

Breaking betimes, while there is ſomething left to pay 
withal, is a mark of honelty; and, generally, entitles 
the unhappy perſon to conpattion and gentler uſage 
from his creditors, ſaves his credit, and facilitates his 


retrieving. A late ſenſfivle writer on trade takes great 


BRE 


pains to inculcate this precept, BREAK TARIY. 
Eng. Tradeſman, vol. i. p. 77. 80, &c. omyl, 
BREAM, in /ch:hyslogy, the Engliſh name of the cream 
latus, "ys 
This is but a coarſe fiſh for the table, but it 
ſport to the angler, Ihe belt time of angling in Pen 
is from St. James's day to Bartholomew-tide ; ax * 
then exceeding fat; and the moſt proper bait * fan 


the lar 
red garden- worms that can be got. See Srarvys gelt 


BREAMING. See BRooMiNG. 
BREAST, Mamma, in Anatomy, a prominent fleſhy part of 
the human body, on the outſide of the thorax, (cry; : 
. 5 crving to 
ſeparate the milk. 
Anatomilts ſometimes divide breaſts into perfect, which 
are compoſed of a multitude of glands, interwore 
with veins, arteries, and nerves; ſuch as are thoſe "f 
women; and imperfect breaſts, compoſed chiefly of ſat 
with a few glands ; ſuch are thoſe of men. ; 
The internal ſubſtance of the breaft is compoſed of: 
great number of glands, of various ſizes, and an oval 
figure, intermixed with globules and veſſels of fat. Their 
excretory ducts, as they approach the nipple, join and 
unite together, till at laſt they form ſeven, eight, or 
more, ſmall pipes, called tubuli lafiferi, which have 
ſeveral croſs canals, by which they communicate with 
one another, to obviate the inconveniencies that might 
accrue from the caſual obſtruction of one or more of 
them. —Theſe tubes are not every where of equal capa- 
city, but in ſome places more, in others leſs, dilated; 
ſo as to form cells, which ſcem contrived to hinder the 
ſpontaneous efflux, and to create a noceſſity of ſuckiay, 
to fetch out the contents, 5 
Of the concurrence of theſe fubuli, or pipes, is the ſub- 
ſtance of the papillæ, in great meaſure, formed; among 
which 1s interſperſed a glandulous ſubſlance, ſerving to 
keep them from preſſing too cloſe on each other: and 
with it are intermixed abundance of fibres derived from 
the external teguments of the papulle ; by means where- 
of, the lacteal tubes are conſtringed, and the motion of 
the milk is modified, 
Beſides theſe veſſels, are abundance of fatty globules, 
called ductus adipeſi, which ſome would have only to fill 
up the interſlices of the glands: but Dr. Drake, after 
Malpighi, thinks they contribute to the compoſition of 
the Milk; which ſeems nothing elſe but water and oil 
artfully united. 
The office of the breafts is to ſecrete the milk from the 
artenes in their glandulous ſubſtance, to collect it in their 
lacteal tubes, and, at proper ſeaſons, to yield it to the 
infant through the nipple. 
Some, however, aſlcrt, that the milk is not formed from 
the blood, but from the chyle, which is immediztely 
conveyed thither by the thoracic, or Pecquet's ducts. 
And what confirms the ſuggeſtion, is the quick ſupply of 
milk in nurſes, after a draught of cow's milk. The dif- 
ficulty is to prove, that the thoracic duct reaches to the 
breaſts, which ſome abſolutely deny. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 
65. and NY 40. p. 1357, and 805. 
Swelling breaſts, eſpeciallyif there be milk found in them, 
is generally judged 2 the loſs of VIRGINITY, and 
a proof that a woman has been with child; though, it i 
ſaid, it does not hold univerſally. : 
The ſwelling of the brea/fs during the time of geſtation, 
is owing to the conſent between the brea/s and the 
UTERUS; there being ſo near a communication between 
the mammary veſſels, and the hypogaſtric veſſels of the 
womb, that dilatation in the latter is attended with 2 
ſimilar one in the former. See PREGNANCY, &c- 
In virgins, the tubes which compoſe the glands of the 
breall, like ſphiner-muſcles, contract ſo cloſely, that 
no part of the blood can enter them: but when 2 
womb grows big with a FOETUs, and compreſſes mo 
deſcending trunk of the great artery, the blood flows in 
greater quantity, and with a greater force, through hy . 
arteries of the breaſts, and forces a paſſage into Te 
, o* ; its onl of 1 
glands ; which, being at firſt narrow, admits on- f 
thin water; but growing wider by degrees, 43 the pes 
grows bigger, the glands receive a thicker /7%"3 rs 
after birth they run with a thick milk; becaulc os 
blood which before flowed to the fatus, and for 2 0 
four days afterwards by the uterus, beginning ! on 
ſtop, does more dilate the mamillary glands: den 
'The brea/ls, eſpecially after delivery, are liable to 5 : 
» i Y . 8, iP 
diſcaſesz as inflammations, excoriations, ee eee 
mefactions, nodes, abſceſſes, ſchirrhuſes, and _ : 
to which may be added certain peculiar Gd 
ſpargansfis, ftrangalides, and gynacomaſion dee CA 
SCHIRRHUS, &c, hie y for 0! 
In men, the breo/ts are very ſmall, and are che Yet 
nament; though phyſical hiſtories give inſtances 
who have had milk in them. "with maſt 
he ancients repreſented Diana of Epheſus 2 city: 
bregſli, as appears from ſeveral medals ot. Abele 


B R E 


whence ſhe had the epithet Mamma; q. d. having 


many breaſts; an appellation which is alſo given to Iſis 
and to Ceres. 7 d f oth . 
BREAST, applied to the correſpondent parts of other ani- 
Is, is more properly called udders, dugs, ubera, 8c. 
dart alſo denotes that cavity or region of the body, by 
anatomiſts more frequently called THoRAx. Though, 
in propriety, the breaſt is rather reſtrained to the ante- 
3 art of the thorax where the ribs meet; called alſo 
1 and pectus; in Engliſh, popularly, the boſom, 
We ſay, a flat, a narrow, or {trait breaſt; a broad breaſt, 
not high, is ranked among the ſigns of longevity. De- 
fuxions on the brea/? and lungs are dangerous. 
Smiting the breg/ is one of the expreſſions of penitence. 
In the Romiſh church, the pricſt beats his breaſt in re- 
hearſing the general conſeſſion at the beginning of maſs. 
Coughs, catarrhs, aſthmas, phthiſes, peripneumonies, 
Kc. are diſeaſes of the brei. See Coucn, and 
ASTHMA. 
Phyſicians alſo ſpeak of a dropſy of the breaf?, hydrep: 
pelloris. See Deos v. 
Medicines for diſorders of the breaft are called peforals. 
See PECTORAL. 

BaEAST-bone. See STERNUM. 

BREAST of a CHIMNEY, denotes the ſore- part under the 
mantle or chimney-piece, commonly made inclined. 

BreasT-faft, or BREST-fa/t, denotes a rope or hawſer 
employed to confine a thip ſideways to a wharf or key, 
or ſome other ſhip. 

BaeasT-hoks, the compaſſing timbers before, in a ſhip, 
which help to ſtrengthen her ſtem, and all her fore- 
part. . 

BR AST-ain, called by the Italians prandezza di petto, is a 
diſtemper in hortes proceeding from ſuperfluity of blood 
ad other groſs humours, which being diſſolved by ſome 
extreme and dilorderly heat, reſort downward to the 
breaſt, and pain them extremely. ; 
The figns of the vrea/i-pain are, a ſtiſf, ſtaggering, and 
weak-going with his fore-leys; betides, that he can 
hardly, if at all, bow his head to the ground. 

Brea3T-plare, a picce of defeniive armour, wherewith to 
cover the brea/t. 

The breaft-plate is ſaid to be the invention of Jaſon. It 
was originally made of leather, afterwards of mail, and 
laſtly, of a brazen or iron-plate. When made of this 
laſt matter, it is more particularly called clibanus, by 
the moderns CUIRAsS; when made of braſs, with a 
Gorgon's head in the middle, it is denominated #G1s. 


The brea/t-plate, called alſo by the Romans pedorale, is 


frequently confounded with the thorax and larica; from 
both which it ought to be diſtinguiſhed, as being pro- 
perly a half-thirax, or half-lorica, covering only the 
breaſt ; whereas the therax inveſted the body. 

As the whole thorax might be a temptation to the ſoldiery 
to turn their backs, when equally guarded with their 
breajt;, the tbarax was thrown away, and the hemi-thora- 
den, or breaſi-plate, only retained. Polyzn. Stratag. 
lib. vit. 

Dar Asr-plate, in the Manege, denotes à leathern ſtrap 
running from one fide of the ſaddle, croſs the horſe's 
breaſt, to the other ; intended to keep the ſaddle from 
ipping backwards in mounting up riſing-grounds. It 
is otherwiſe called tee; ſometimes the poitrazl. 

BieasT-plate, among A-tificers, denotes a drill-plate, a- 
gainſt which to ſet the blunt end of the drill. 

BrEAST-plough, in Agriculture, a (mall plough, ſo con- 
ſtructed, that a man may puſh it before him. It con- 
:ts of a cutting- iron about eight or nine inches long, 
with one of its ſides turned up to cut the turf, which is 
fixed to a pole 


upper end, with a croſs handle. It is uſed in the opera- 
tion called BuRv-praAKiNG. 

ma of a ſaddle, are part of the Bow, being the two 

es of it down from the arch or upper part. 


REAST-work, in the Military Art. Sce LORICA, and 
Pakapir, 


REAST=Work of a ſhip, is à ſort of baluſtrade or fence, 
vs ee Ot rails or mouldings, and often decorated 
with ſculpture; it terminatcs the quarter-deck and 


POOP at the fore-ends, and incloſes the fore-caſtle both 
tore and behind. 


BRE . g 
petied by the mouth and noltrils, in the act of RESPI- 
RATION. 


In which lenſe, t 

ree Fey 
A linking 
ceding 


he word amounts to the ſame with the 
Kay and Latin ſpiritus. 
| breath, is one of the ſymptoms uſually pre- 
. * . 2 of an intermitting fever. 8 
22 1 DOB; linking breath is an indication of the 
4e being at hand. 
3 among the Civilians, whether a linking 
1 - een {cab ? owing tv rotten teeth or gums, 
© reputed a diſeaſe, Calvin. Lex. Jur. 
b 4 


l 


about five or (ix feet long, forked at the 


Barth is more 


BREATHING. See 


| 


particularly uſed to denote a ſtrength of 
lungs, whereby a man is enabled to hold out without 
taking wind ſo often. 


In this ſenſe, we fay, a long, a ſhort breath. The ordi- 
nary term of holding the breath docs riot exceed ons 
third of a minute. Bacon, Hiſt. of Life and Death. Ap. 
Works, tom. ii. p. 176. 

For the pearl fiſhery, they chooſe ſlares who have the 
beſt breath, or can continue the longeſt under water 
without fetching their breath. Pechlin has a difſertation 
expreſs on living long without breathing, J. Nic. 
Pechlin De Aeris & Alimenti DefeCtu, & Vita ſub Aquis 
diuturna, Meditatio ad Joel Langelot, 1676. 

The ancients were very watchful over the laſt breath of 
dying perſons; which the neareſt relations, as the mo- 
ther, father, brother, or the like, received in their 
mouths. Pitiſc. Lex. Antiq. voc. Spiritus. 


BREATH is alſo ſometimes extended to the odorous EFFLUs 


VIA of plants, and even exhalations of minerals. 
| LESPIRATION, 
Fighting a cock to breathe him, is called sy aRING. 


To breathe a running-horſe, and bring him to his wind, 
they give him a ue ar, 


BREATHING, exſuſſiatio, a ceremony in BAPTISM, 
BREATHING, difficulty of, in Azedicine, a diſcaſe called by 


phyſicians Dy s$PNOFA, 


BREDEWITE, in Arcient Law Writers, an amercement 


ariſing from ſome default in the aſſiſe of bread. 


BREECH gf gun, in Artillery, denotes the diſtance from 


the hind part of the baſe ring to the beginning of the 
bore, and is always equal to the thickneſs of the metal 
at the vent. See AC, fig. 1. Tab. Gunnery. 


Engineers have contrived a ſort of cannons, which are 
charged by the breech. 


BREECH=-mouidings, Sce MoULDINGSE, 
BREECHES, a garment worn by males, reaching from 


the girdle to the knees, and ſerving to cover the hips, 
thighs, &c. 

The ancient Romans had nothing in their dreſs anſwer- 
ing to our breeches and ſtockings z inſtead of which, un- 
der their lower tunics and waiſtcoats, they ſometimes 
bound their thighs and legs round with filken ſcarves, 
or faſciæ, called til ialia and ſemoralia. Salmuth. ad Pan- 
ciroll. p. i. p. 161. Kennet. Rom. Ant. Not. p. ii. 
lib. v. cap. 8. 

Breeches appear to be a habit peculiar to the barbarous 
nations, eſpecially thoſe inhabiting the colder countries 
of the North; whence Tacitus calls them barbarum 
tegmen. We tind mention made of them amony the an- 
cient Getz, Sarmatz, Gauls, Germans, and Britons z 
they alſo obtained among the Medes and Perſians, as 
being a people of Scythian origin t they alſo afterwards 
got footing 1n Italy, ſome pretend as early as the time 
of Auguſtus; but without much foundation, that em- 
peror's breeches, mentioned by Suetonius, being appa- 
rently only ſwaths tied over his thighs. Tacit. Hiſt. lib. 


ii. cap. 20. Perſ. Sat. iii. ver. 51, Ovid. Triſt. lib. v. 


Fleg. 11. Suet. in Auguſt, cap. 82. 

However this be, brecches were at length received into 
Italy, and grew ſo highly into faſhion, that it was 
thought neceſlary, under Honorius and Arcadius, to re- 
{train them by law, and expel the &raccarrt, or breeces= 
makers, out of the city; it appearing a thing unworthy, 
that a nation, which commanded the world, ſhould 
wear the habit of barbarians. 

We find frequent mention of brace, bracce, or bracchæ, 
in claſſic writers; but the form of this habit is not 
agreed on: ſome will have it to have been a rough 
party-coloured coat. 


BREECHINGS, in the Sea-language, thoſe ropes with 


which the great guns are laſhed, or faſtened to the ſhip's 
ſide. 

They are thus called, becauſe brought about the breech 
of the piece; they prevent the cannon from recoiling 
too much in time of battle, and are employed tor ſe- 
curing it during the courſe of a voyage. 


BREEDING is uſcd for the care of rearing or bringing up 


the young of divers animals, 


BREEDING, in a moral ſenſe, denotes a perſon's deport- 


ment or behaviour in the external oſſices and decorums 
of ſocial liſe. 

In this ſenſe, we ſay, well-bred, ill-bred, 2 man of breed- 
ing, &c. ö : 
Good-breeding amounts to much the ſame with what is 
otherwiſe called polrreneſs, among the ancient Romans, 
urbanity. Good-breeding is near to virtue, and wall of 
itſelf lead a man a great part of the way towards the 
ſame z it teaches him to rejoice in acts of civility, to 


ſeek out objects of compaſſion, and be pleaſed with 


every occaſion of doing good othpges. a | 
Lord Shafteſbury compares the well-bre man with the 
real philoſopher : both characters aim at what is excel- 
lent, aſpire to a jult taſte, and carry in view the medel 
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of what is beautiful zud becoming. The conduct and 
manners of the one are formed according to the moſt per- 
fe& eaſe, and good entertainment of company; of the 
other, according to the ſtricteſt intereſt of mankind ; the 
one according to his rank and quality in his private ſta- 
tion, the other according to his rank and dignity in na- 
ture. Horace ſeems to have united both characters. 


Duid verum atque decens cure & rogo, & emis an hec ſum. 


B R E 


by whom juſtice was adminiſtered, and cont 
cided. 
Theſe ſages were a diſtinct tribe or family, to wl. 
competent lands were allowed in inheritance, 128 
nal cafes, the brehon had the eleventh part of at = 
which could not be but conſiderable, at a time 8 
murders, rapes, robberies, and the like offences Ao 
only ſubject to pecuniary commutations, I 
BREHoON-laws, denote the general maxims, 


roverſies de. 


or rules of law, 


obſerved by the brehons, aud having the 
throughout all the provinces of Ircland, 
Seretal fragments of the leges brehonicz are ſtill extant | 
public and private libraries. The moſt complete coll 2 
tion is that belonging to the duke of Chandos, contain. 


Shaftſ. Charact. vol. i. p. 64. vol. it. p. 242. vol. iii. p. 
191. Hor. lib. i. ep. i. ver. 11. 

BREEDlIN GH ain, in 1ineralogy, a fort of maſs of pebbles, 
joined by a ſparry cement; frequent in divers parts of 
Hertfordihire. See PEBBLE. 


force of laws 
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BREEDING D Sc Fis Pond. 

BREEDING of horſes, dg, Cc. See Hons, Sc. 

BREEF-cords, denote a kind of falſe cards, either longer 
or broader than the reſt, whereby they may be known 
and diſtinguiſhed, 

BREEZE, a ſhifting wind, blowing from the ſea and land 
alternately, during certain hours of the day or night; 
only ſenſible near the coaſts. 


The ſea-breeze, Dampier obſerves, commonly riſes in 
the morning about nine, proceeding ſiowly in a fine 
ſmall black curl on the water towards the thore: it in- 
creaſes gradually till twelve, and dies about ſive. Upon 
its ceaſing, the land-br-eze commences, which increaſes 
till twelve; and is ſucceeded in the morning by the ſea- 
breeze again. 

The ſea-breezes rule by day, and the land-breezes by night; 
ſo that, dividing their empire, they remain as conſtant 
as the ſeaſons of the year, or courſe of the fun, on which 
they ſeem alone to depend ; not but that they appear 
ſooner or later, ſtronger or weaker, in {ome places than 
others, and vary the alternative according to the ſeveral 
latitudes, ſituations, ſoils, mountains, valleys, woods, 
and other circumitances of the countries where they are 
found. 

In ſome countries, the ſca-brerzes appear only to be ef- 
forts of the general or trade-wind, as at Barbadoes, and 
in many places between the tropics, where the general 
wind, if not impeded by mountains or iſlands, blows 
freſh in the day time, but, after ſun-ſet, the terreſtrial! 
exhalations becoming precipitated, beget a new wind, | 
which is not only able to make head agaiaft the trade- 
wind, but to repel it from their coaſts. 

The fea-breezes do not all come from the ſame point of 
the compaſs, but from different points, as the land lics. 
In Brazil, and many of the Caribbee iſlands, they have 
no land-breezz, eſpecially if the thores lie low, as at Bar- 
badoes, where the general or eaſtern wind blows ſrom 
one end of the iſle to the other, and forves inilead of the 
land-breeze. In other places they want the ſeal? 
pecially between the tropics, in coaits which lie weft— 
erly, as in the weitern kingdoms of Africa, 

If either the eaſterly or welterly winds blow freſh, they 
hinder both the land and ſea-breezrs in the Muditerra- 
nean; of which thoſe are always found the weakeſt which 
riſe lateſt. In England, in very hot days, and when no 
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other winds are Utting, the like alternation of land and! 
fea-breezes may be obſerved on our coaſts, though with | 


little certitude, any where to the northward of Por- 
tugal. 

Breezes are more conſtant in ſummer than in winter, and 
more between the tropics than in the temperate zones. 
Ihe general caute of thoſe alternate breezes which ſet on 
and off the coaſts in hot countries, is the greater rare- 
faction of the air by reflected heat, and by fermenting 
exhalations over the land, than over the water: the den- 
lar air from the water becomes a ſea-breeze in the day; 
but this air condenſed again by the cold of the night, 
may then occaſion a land-breeze, 

Breezes diſter from et, or TRADE-WIKDS, as the for- 
ner are diurnal, or have their periods cach day, and, 
beſides, they arc only perceived ncar the ſhore or coalt ; 
whereas the latter are anniverſary, and blow at a diſtance 
frum land. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 183, p. 158. 

R EEZ AN, in Brick-mating, are ſmall athes and cinders ſome- 
times made ul of, inſtcad of coals, for the burning 0 
bricks. But ag this docs not ſo well anſwer the end, the 
uſe of it was prohibited by 12 Geo. I. cap. 35; but al- 
lowed wy 3 Geo. II. cap. 22. 10 Geo. III. cap. 49. 

BRTET -x. Sce OtsTRUM and Gan-bee, 

BREGMA, in Anatomy, the ſame with SINCIPUT., 

The bregma conſiſts chicſty of two bones, hence alſo called 
bregma, or breymatis eſſa, which arc two bones of the cra- 
nium, otherwile called d parietalia. 

Bregma properly denotes the middle and fore-part of thc 
head, fituate over the ſorchead, and extending on both 
ſides to the temples. 

The origin of the word is obſcure, and has been much 
controverted between Holman and Lindenius. 
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. HN, the prνννceal judges among the ancient Iriſh, 
I 


ing twenty-two ſheets and an half cloſe written, full of 

abbreviated words, and not very legible. The publicatio 

of theſe laws has been much wiſhed for. : 

By the ſtatute of Kilkenny, 40 Edward II. it is en 

acted, that no Engliſh ſubject ſhall ſubmit to a trial by 

the brehon law, on the penalty of high treaſon. Not. 

withſtanding which, many were {till under a neceſſity of 

being concluded by the Iriſh laws and cuſtoms, till the 

whols kingdom was ſettled on an Engliſh foundation un. 
der king James I. 

BRENNAGE, Brennagium, in Middle Age IWriters, a kind 
of tribute paid, in lieu of bran, or bran itſelf, grhich the 
tenants were obliged to furniſh for ſupport of Me lord's 
hounds. 
The word is alſo written brenage, brenagium, and brenaige, 
bernagium, brenaticum, and brennuticum, Du-Cange Lat. 
GlolT. 

BRENNING. See BuRNiNxG, 

BRENTA, in Zoology, the name of a fowl of the gooſe. 
kind, known among us by that of the Brent-gaeſe, and, 
by ſome, ſuppoſed to diſfer from the barnacle no other 
way than in fex ; but this is erroncous. It is ſomewhat 
larger than the barnacle, and is longer bodied. Rav, 
See Tab. of Bird, Ne 49. : 

BREPHOTROPHIUM, from Bee, in/ant, and 22, [ 
newiſh, an hoſpital for FOUNDLINGS, or a place wherein 
children, expoſed by their parents, are brouglit up at the 
public charge. 

BRESILTA, in Oraitf;!ey, a ſpecics of tanagra, in the or- 
der of paſſeres. | 

BRESMA, in [chthpolep;, 2 name given by Hildegard, and 
ſeveral other writers on ftſh, to the BREAM, a ſpecies of 
CYPRINUS. 

BREST, or BREAST, in Architecture, a term uſcd by ſome, 
for that member of a column otherwiſe called the Tere. 

BRESI-SUMMERS, or BRESSUMERs, in Building, are 
pieces of timber deſigned for the ſupport of the brick- 
work in the front or rear wall of a building, for carrying 
arches, &c. 

In the inner parts of a building, the pieces into which 
the girders are framed are called $UMMERS. 

BRI, a name which the people on the coaſts of Lincoln- 
ſhire give to the common turbot, a ſiſh extremely plentiful 
with them, and taken in vaſt abundance. The way ol 
catching them is in a net, trailed on the ground by 
two horſes; the one going up to the middle oi his body 
in the water, the other on the ſhore. 

BRETVACIHLY, in Middle Age Ii riters, denote wooden 
towers or caſtles, wherewith towns or camps were de- 
ſended. Du-Canye Gloſſ. Lat. . 

BRETESSE, in Heraldry, a term uſed to expreſs a line in 
ſome coats of arms, of the ſame nature with what is 
uſually called the crenelle, or EMBATTLED Ae; except 
that this laſt is only embattled on one fide, and the He- 
teſſe or crenelle on both ſides. Some authors ſeem, 
however, to have underſtood the terms breteſſe and ce 
nelle as ſynonymous words, and when they would expret; 
ſuch a line, they call it, if cmbatuled on both ldes, 
ermtre-breteſſe. : 

BP.ETHREN and Siſters of the Free Spirit, in Ecclſu/tical 
Hiſlory, an appellation aſſumed by a new ſect which 
ſprung up towards the cloſe of the thirteenth centurys 
aud gained many adhercyts in Italy, France, and Ger- 
many. They took their denomination from the wo! 
of St. Paul, Rom. chap. viii. ver. 2, 14. and mains 
ed, that the true children of God were inveſted wo 
the privilege of a full and perfect freedom tron the ju- 
ritaiction of the law. They were cnthubalts to 2 degree 
of diſtraction, both in their principles and practice. 
They reſembled the BrOHAVUUs, by which name they 
were ſometimes called, in their atpects apparel, oo 

manner of living. Some of their profeſled principles 11 

ſemhled thoſe of the Panthei/'s; for they beld, that 2. 

things flowed by emanation from God; bat N 

fouls were portions of the Leity, and thyt the —_—_ 

was Cod; ind that, by the power of contemplation 
they were united to the Deity, and acquired . ? 
glorious and ſublime ſiharty, both from the hntu! lu 


8 ; hence the) 
and the common iuſtineis of nature : aud never cou- 
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. that the perſon, who was thus abſorbed in 


the abyſs of the Deity, became a part of the Godhead, 
and was the ſon of God in the ſame ſenſe and manner 
that Chriſt was, and that he was freed from the obliga- 
tion of all Jaws human and divine. They treated with 
contempt all Chriſtian ordinapces, and all external acts 
of religion, as unſuitable to the ſtate of perfection at 
which they were arrived. Some of them were honeſt 
but deluded enthuſiaſts; and they endured the torments 
inſlicted upon them by the inquiſitors with aſtoniſhing 
calmneſs aud triumph. Others proceeded to the moſt 
extravagant licentiouſneſs of conduct. They held their 
ſecret aſſemblies ſtark naked, and lay in the ſame beds 
with their ſpiritual ſiſters, and indiſcriminately with 
other women, without the leaſt ſcruple or hefitarion : 
modeſty and decency being, according to their creed, 
marks of inward corruption. And ſome of them pro- 
ceeded ſtil! farther, and maintained, that the divine man, 
or believer, could not fin, let his conduct be ever fo 
horrible or atrocious. Many edicts were publiſhed 
againſt them; but, notwithſtanding the ſeverities they 
ſuffered, they continued till about the middle of the 
Gſteenth cen ury. They were called by ſeveral other 
names, ſuch as Schweitriones, Picards, Adamites, and 
Turlupins. Molheim's Eccl. Hilt. vol. iii. p. 122, &c 
202, &c. 273, &C. 


BaETHREN and Clerks of the Common Life, a denomination 


aſſumed by a religious fraternity towards the latter end 
of the fifteenth century. They lived under the rule of 
St. Auguſtin, and were eminently uſeful in promoting 
the cauſe of religion and learning. Their ſociety was 
ficſt formed, in the preceding century, by Gerard de 
Groote, a native of Deventer ; but did not flouriſh till 
about the period above mentioned, when it obtained the 
approbation of the council of Conltance, and became 
very reſpectable in Holland, the Lower Germany, and 
the adjacent provinces. It was divided into two claſſes, 
the lrttered br ethren or clerks, and the i{kterate : they lived 
in ſeparate habitations, but maintained the cloſeſt fra- 
ternal union. The former applied to the ſtudy of polite 
literature, and the education of youth; whilit the latter 
were employed in manual labour, and the mechanic 
arts. They were frequently called Beghards and Lol- 
lards, by way of reproach. Moſheim, vol. iii. p. 253. 


BattTHREN, Jt, fratres aibati, were the followers of a 


leader about the beginning of the fifteenth century, who 
was arrayed in a white garment; and as they were alſo 
cloathed in white linen, they were diſtinguiſhed by this 
title. Their leader was a prieſt from the Alps, who 
carried about a croſs, like a ſtandard, and whoſe appa- 
rent ſanctity and devotion drew together a number ol 
followers. This deluded enthuſiaſt practiſed many acts 
of mortilication and penance, endeavoured to pertuade 
the European nations to renew the holy war, and pre- 
tended that he was favoured with divine viſions. Boni- 
face IX. ordered him to be apprehended, and com- 
mitted to the flames, upon which his followers diſ- 
peried. Motheim, vol. iii. p. 275. 


BRETHREN of the Ob/ervance. See OBSERVANCE. 
. BRETOYSE, or BrneTois, the law of the marches of 


SEP 23 . . * 5 
Walcsz in uſe among the ancient Britons. 


BREVE, Baevis, Hort, in Grammar.—Syllables are diſ- 


tinguithed into /ange and breves, according as they are 
pronounced quicker or more flow : the time of a breve 1s 
half that of a %, or, as the grammarians expreſs it, a 
breve is one time, and a long two. See ACCENT. 


Daevg, in Muſie, is a note or character of time, formed 


fquare, without any tail; and equivalent to two mea- 
lures, or ſcmibreves. Sce CHARACTERS of muſic, and 
DEMIBREVE, . 
NEVE is uſed in the Civil Law ſor a ſhort note or 
minute. 
In which ſenſe, the word is alſo written brevis (ſubaude 
libellus) and in Englith BRIEF or brevez amounting to 
much the fame with what is otherwiſe called {chedul; 
and brevicula, 
evt more particularly denotes a liſt or regiſter of the 
names ot the foldiers under the command ol a general. 
REVE is more particularly uſed in Common Law for a 
WRIT or Baikr. Hence 
REVE perguirere, is to purchaſe a writ or licence of trial 
in the king's courts by the plaintiſft; and on this de- 
pends the uſage of paying to the king in ſuits for money 
due on bond, 6s. 84. when the debt is 40%. and 105. 
When iin 1001. 
Fitzherbert h 
calle by 
vium 


as given a new Natura Brevium; thus 
way of diſtinction from an old Natura Bre- 
: > compoled about the time of Henry ay There is 
12 Py oi this book of Fitzherbert's filled with manu— 
. Pt notes by Sic M. Hales, in Dr. Williams's Library 
m Red Croſs Street. 
*EVE de recto. See REcro. 
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Bx EVE vat. See Vas breve. 

BREVET, in the French Laws, denotes an act ifſued by a 
ſecretary of ſtate, importing a grant of ſome favour of 
donation from the king. 


The word is formed from the middle age Latin, brevets 
tum, of breve, ſhort. 


in which ſenſe, brevet amounts to much the ſame with 
ur WARRANT, 
They fay, a brevet of nomination, a duke by brevet ; ſuch 
a perſon had a brevet of a marſhal of France. 
BREVET more particularly denotes the commiſſion of a 
ſubaltern officer, being only written on parchment, and 
without ſeal. 


BREVET, in the Sca-language, is ſometimes uſed for a BILL 
of loading. | 

BREVIA teflata, mentioned by Pedal IWriters, were 
written memorandums, introduced to perpetuate the 
tenor of the conveyance and inveſtiture of lands, when 
grants by parol only became the occaſion of diſpute and 
uncertainty. To chis end they regiſtered in the deed 
the perſons who attended as witneſſes, and heard it read 
without ſigning their names; the clerk adding their 
names in a fort of memorandum. Modern geeds are an 
improvement and amplification of theſe. Blackſtone's 
Com. vol. ii. p. 307. 


BREVIARE, to abbreviate or reduce a thing into a ſhorter 
compals. 

This is otherwiſe called abbreviare and inbreviare. 

BREVIARIUM is more particularly ufed among Roman 

writers, to denote a book introduced by Auguſtus, con- 
taining the accounts of the empire. 
The deſign of it was for giving an account to the people 
how the monies levied on them were applied. The em- 
peror Tiberius laid aſide the breviarium, but it was re- 
ſumed by Caligula. 

BREVIARY, is an EPITOME, an ABRIDGMENT, or ſhort 
ſtate of a thing. 

The word is Latin, breviarium, though not pure, as ap- 
pears from Seneca, who obſerves, that the ancients, in 
lieu of it, uſed /ummarium. 

BREVIARY was alſo uſed among the ancients for the place 
where the briefs, or what was written abbreviately, 
were preſerved. 

BREVIARY, among Eccle/raftical TYriters, denotes the office, 
or ſervice both tor day and night, as performed in the 
Romith churches. 

BREVIARY is more frequently uſed for a church-book, 
containing the office of the breviary, that is, the prayers, 
and other parts of the ſervice, with the feveral variations 
to be made therein, according to the ſeveral days, cano- 
nical hours, ſeaſts, and the like. 

D. Mege derives the name breviary from hence, that the 
ancient monks in their journeys, &c. had little books, 
wherein were the pfalms and leſſons, read in the choir, 
collected out of large volumes : and F. Mabillon tells us, 
he has ſcen two ſuch books in the archives of Ciſteaux-z 
they were not above three hngers broad : their letter 
was exceedingly ſmall, and conſiſted moſtly in abbrevi- 
ations, exprefling a whole period in a few ſyllables: 
whence they had a good title to the appellation of bre- 
viartes, q. d. abridgments. 
Some deduce the appellation breviary hence, that when 
the popes reſided in the Lateran palace, the olhce read 
in the papal palace was much thorter than that ſaid in 
the other churches of Rome; which ofhce, thus abbre- 
viated, was compiled by Innocent III. and called offrctuom 
capellare, till ſuch time as the Franciſcan friars adopting 
the ſame, in conformity to the papal chapel, it became 
denominated breviarium, and ſhortly after was in general 
uſe. Magr. Vocab. Eccleſ. p. 38. Menag. Orig. Franc. 
The ſirſt time the word breviary occurs, in the ſenſe of 
a church-book, is in a letter of the archbiſhop of Lyons 
to the biſhop of Langres, in 1099 or rather by Micro- 
logus, who lived in 1080. : 
The Roman breviary is general, and may be uſed in 
every place : but on the model of this have been formed 
various others, peculiarly appropriated to cach dioceſe, 
and each order of religious. . 
The breviary conſiſts of the ſervices of matins, lauds, 
prime, third, ſixth, nones, veſpers, and the complines, 
or poſt=communio ; that is, ot ſeven different HOURS: on 
account of that faying of David, Septies in die laudem dixi 
tibi. ; 
'The obligation of reciting the breviary every day, which 
was at ſirſt univerſal, by degrees was reduced to the be- 
neficiary clergy alone, who are bound to do it on pain 
of mortal ſin, and of re{unding their revenues, in pro- 
portion as they are delinquent herein. In the fourteenth 
century, there was a particular reſervation in favour of 
bithops, for paſting, on occaſion, three days without re- 
hearfug the brewery, i 
The inſtitution of the breviary not being very ancient, the 
7e hves 
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lives of the ſaints were inſerted in it, agreeable to the 
opinions of the times; i. e. full of ridiculous ill-atteſted 
facts; which gave a handle to ſeveral purgations, or re- 
formations thereof, by ſeveral councils, particularly thoſe 
of Trent and Cologne; by ſeveral popes, as Pius V. 
Clement VIII. and Urban VIII. as alſo by ſeveral cardi- 
nals and biſhops, each of whom lopped off ſome of the 
extravagancies, and brought the work nearer to the ſim- 
plicity of the primitive offices; as acknowledging, that 
in the ancient church there was nothiag read, but fcrip- 
ture itſelf, —Cardinal Quignon carried the reformation 
the fartheſt; leaving out the little oihce of the Virgin, 


the verſes, reſponſes, and a great part of the lives of the 


ſaints. , 
The breviaries now in uſe are almoſt innumerable : the 
difference between them conſiſts principally in the num- 
ber and order of the pſalms, hymns, pater-noſters, ave- 
mary's, credo's, magnificats, cantemus's, benedictus's, 
canticamus's, nung dimittis's, miſerere's, halleluja's, 
loria patri's, &c. 
The moſt eminent, after the Roman breviary, are, that 
of the Benedictins, that of the Bernardines, of the 
Chartreux, of the Præmonſtratenſes, of the Dominicans, 
the Carmelites, the Franciſcans, and Jeſuits ; alſo that 
of Cluny, of the church of Lyons, the church of Milan, 
and the Mogarabic breviary uſed in Spain.—But in re- 
ality there is ſcarce a church in the communion of Rome, 
in France, Flanders, Spain, Germany, &c. that has 
not ſomething particular in the form and manner of its 
breviary : though the differences are generally inconſi- 
derable. Sec AMBROSIAN, GALLICAN, &c. 
The breviary of the Greeks, which they call @poxoyrey, 
herolologtum, q. d. dial, is nearly the fame, in almoſt 
a!l the churches and monaſteries that ſollow the Greek 
rite, The Grecks divide the pſalter into twenty parts, 
xahiouara; which are a kind of reſts, pauſes, or ſta- 
tions: and each pauſe is again ſubdivided into three 
parts. — In general, the Greek bremmary conũſts of two 
parts; the one containing the ofhce for the evening, 
called yecoyvzTro! ; the other that for the morning, con- 
ſiſting of matins, lauds, prime, tierce, ſixth, none, 
veſpers, and complines.—The brewiary of the Maronites 
contains ſome more conliderable variations. 
Among the people who ſpeak the Sclavonic language, 
or any of its dialects, the breviary is rehearſed in the vul- 
gar tongue; as among the Maronites in Syriac, among 
the Armenians in Armenian, &c.— Thoſe who rehearſe 
the breviary in the Sclavonic, are divided as to the rite : 
ſome following the Roman or Latin rite, as the inha- 
bitants of Dalmatia, and the neighbouring coaſts : 
whereas thoſe who live farther within the continent, as 
in Hungary, Boſnia, Sclavonia, &c. and in Poland, 
Lithuania, and Muſcovy, follow the Greek rite. —'The 
breviaries of the Cophts and Abyſſinians are much alike. 
BREVIATE, is ſometimes uſed for an ABRIDGMENT, or 
ſhort extract of a book or paper. Phil. Tranſ. N? 37. 
2212. 
Bk EVIATOR, an officer under the eaſtern empire; whoſe 
buſineſs was to write and tranſcribe briefs. —At Rome, 
thoſe are ſtill called breviators, or ABBREVIATORS, who 
dictate, and draw up the pope's briefs. 
BREVIER, among Printers, is the denomination of a ſmall 
ſpecies of letters between minion and bourgeois. See 
LETTER, 
BREVIS cubiti, in Anatomy, one of the extenſor muſcles of 
the cubitus, ariſing from the external ſpine of the hu- 
mer us. 
BRE VIS radii, one of the ſupinator muſcles of the radius, 
ariſing parry from the external condylus of the humerxs, 
and partly from the upper and exterior part of the ulaa; 
and inſerted into the ſuperior part of the radius, which 
it embraces wholly : and ſerves to turn the palm of the 
hand upwards. 
Brevis is alſo uſed by ſome for the third of the extenſors 
of the carpus, which, ariſing from the lower part of the 
humerus, and running along the radius, terminates in 
the bone of the carpus, which ſuſtains the middle finger. 
Some anatomiſts join this with the ſecond EXTENSOR, 
and call them bicornis, or radialis externus others chooſe 
to diſtinguiſh them, becauſe they have different ori- 
gins, and inſertions; and that their bellies are ſeparable. 
BREvis extenſor pollicis pedis, See EXTENSOR, 6 
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enius; the other from judgment and reflexion : x: 
— alone is Bade. — is ſo effential d 2 
a ſong, and an epigram, that, without it, they 4 = 
rily languiſh and become dull. Angry 
Rhetoricians make brevity one of the princi 
conditions of une, but the 2 25 re 
for attaining it, are difficult to apply, fo as All to bes 
the due medium between too aha. and too little "P 
A juſt brevity is attained by uſing all the words which 
are neceſſary, and none but thoſe which are neceſfar 
Sometimes it may allo be had, by chooſing a ra 
which has the force of ſeveral. It is this laſt kin 

, Mr f „ ind 
which Quintilian admires fo much in Salluſt; and th 
imitation of which, by other writers, has cauſed 10 
much oBSCURITY. 6 
BREVIUM c<@/toss. See CusTos. 
Brevivum faiſo retorno, See FaALs0. 
BREWED wine. Sec Wixe. 
BREWER, an operator who profeſſes the art of PR 
Brewers are called, in Aliadie Age Writers, brafiterey. 
bractatores, braxionarii, braftutrices, braxatrices, and am- 
barii. Du-Cange Glofl. Lat. tom. i. 8 
The brewer s of London make a COMPANY, incorporated 
by Henry VI. in 1438, conſiſting of a malter, three 
wardens, twenty-eight athſtants, and one hundred and 
eight liverymen. 

At Paris, they have a company of brewers, which is one 
of = oldeſt in the city, having ſtatutes as early as 

1268. 
The 2 and utenſils of a bretver, or 2 brewhouſe, 
are a furnace made cloſe and hollow for ſaving fuel, and 
with a vent for the paſlage of the ſmoke, Ie" it taint the 
liquor; a copper, which is preferable to l-ad ; a maſk- 
fat near the head, a cooler near the maſk-fat, and guile- 
fat under the cooler; adjoining to all, are ſeveral clean 
tubs, to receive the worts and liquors, 

Brewers uſe BALLs for fining, feeding, preſerving, re- 
liſhing, and colouring MALT-drints, wines, and cyders, 
They are of two kinds, and denominated from their co- 
lours brown and pale BALLS. 

The ingredients in the compoſition of theſe BALLS, of 
the brown kind, are as follow: 

Alabaſter, or marble calcined into powder, two pounds; 
oyiter-thells a little calcined, and freed from their dirty- 
coloured outſide, one pound; pure fat chalk well dried, 
one pound; horſe-bean flour freed from the hulls, one 
pound; red faunders, four ounces; grains of para- 
diſe, half an ounce ; Florentine orrice-root, half an 
ounce; coriander fced, one quarter of an ounce; fix 
cloves ; half an ounce of hops; two ounces of the belt 
itaple inciſed ifinglaſs; and two pounds of the firſt 
runnings of melaſics or treacle. 

Pale bails are made after the ſame manner, and with the 
ſame quantities of all the ingredients; except that the 
ſaunders is left out, and a pound or two of fine ſugar 
made into a ſyrup is uſed in room of the melaſſes. 

'The powders are to be very fine, and the BALLs mult be 
dricd very gradually without heat for the firit three or 
four days; afterwards they may be put into the ſun, or 
at a proper diſtance from the fire, in order to be tho- 
roughly dried; the quantity of hops may be omitted or 
increaſed at diſcretion, as the liquor requires. : 
Put as much water to the iſinglaſs as will juſt corer it, 
in order to open its body, and ſo let ir ſtand for twelve 
hours. Add then the following infuſion to it, and gra- 
dually diflolve the whole over a gentle fire. It is then 
to be ſtrained off hot, upon ſome of the powder, the 
remainder of which is to be added by little and little, 
with ſome of the ſyrup or treacle alternately, till the 
whole be converted into a (tiff maſs, of which the BALLS, 
weighing four ounces each, are to be formed. 
To make the infuſion before ſpoken of, a pint of boiling 
water is to be poured on the coriander ſeed, and cloves 
bruiſed, and on the hops well rubbed. T oy are then 
to be cloſe covered, and ſuffered to ſtand ſo for 3 
hours, when they may be ſtrained off for the putpole 
above mentioned, ; 
What follows may ſerve for a direction with reſpect to 
the number of balls which are to be put into cats 0 
different ſizes. Un; 
Powder one of the balls, and put it into a half fickin; 
into a firkin, two; into a kilderkin, three; into 3 barre” 


It is to be ſtitred well 


Bak vIs flexor pollicis pedis. See FLEXOR. 
BREVISs perenæus. Hee PERON AUS, 
BreEvis pronator radii, Sec PRONATOR. 
BREVITY, in a general fenſe, that which denominates a 
thing bricf or ſhort. 
BrEviry is more particularly uſed in ſpeaking of the ſtyle 
or compoſition of diſcourſe. Brevity of ditcourſe is by 
ſome called brachy/ogia, and breviloquentia ; ſometimes 
laconiſmus. Tacitus and Perfius are remarkable for the 
brevity of their ſtyle. There are two kinds of brevity, 
one ariſing from dryneſs, poverty, and narrowneſs ol 


ſix z and ſo on, in proportion. ſtilce 
into the liquor, which ſhould be racked off, if it be 0 


age to bear racking. 

BREWING, the operation of preparing ale, or beer, lion 
malt. antity 
The uſual proceſs of brewing is as follows — A 4! * 
of water being boiled, is left to cool, till the heig * 
the ſteam be over; when ſo much is 1 5 . Ausl. 
tity of malt in the maſhing-tub, as makes it 0 ch ſtand- 
ence, ſtiff enough to be juſt well rowed up : pe of the 
ing thus a quarter uf an 2 a ſecond quand) ate 


b 
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is added, and rowed up as before. Laſtly, the 
11 quantity of water is added; and that in proportion 
" * liquor is intended to be ſtrong or weak. 'This 
_ of he operation is called maſhing. The whole now 
ae two or three hours, more or leſs, according to 
— ſtrength of the wort, or the difference of weather, 
ö dis then drawn off into a receiver; and the maſhing is 
5 eated for a ſecond wort, in the ſame manner as for 
0 brit; only the water to be cooler than before, and 
"ot to ſtand above half the time. 
The two worts are then to be mixed, the intended quan- 
tity of hops added, and the liquor cloſe covered up, 
ently boiled in a copper the ſpace of an hour or two; 
then let into the receiver, and the Hos ſtrained from 
it into the coolers. — When cool, the barm or yeſt is 
applied; and it is leſt to work, or ferment, till it be fit 
to tun up. f 5 a 1 
For ſmall beer, there is a third maſhing, with the water 
near cold, and not left to ſtand above three quarters of 
an hour, to be hopped and boiled at diſcretion. —For 
double beer or ale, the two liquors reſulting from the 
two firſt maſhings, muſt be uſed as liquor for a third 
maſhing of freſh malt.—For fine ale, the liquor thus 
brewed, is further prepared with melaſſes; but liable to 
2 forfeiture of 201. by ſtat. 1 Ann, cap. 3. 
Inſtead of yesT, ſome uſe Caſtile ſoap, others flour and 
eggs, others an eſſential oil of batley: others a quinteſ- 
ſence of malt, others of wine, and others the al para- 
riflus. 
2 the properties of the liquors thus brewed, fee MAL r 
liquor. For duty on ale and beer, fee ALE. 
Brewing is an art depending on chemiſtry, and capable of 
being improved various ways, both with regard to the 
preparation of the malt, the uſe of hops, and the ma- 
nagement of the working or fermentation. Some have 
introduced the uſe of vegetable ſaps, as birch and ſyca- 
more waters, to good purpoſe into the art of brewing. 
Honey, treacle, and ſugar, are alſo capable of being ap- 
plied to advantage in brewing. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 68. p. 
2071. N* 34. p. 917. 
The ſap or juices of trees is a very valuable article in 
brewing, and not only improves malt liquor, but renders 
it much cheaper. The ſycamore is the beſt tree for tap- 
ping for this purpoſe; it yields a great quantity, and 
that without any other trouble than boring a hole pro- 
perly, and placing a veſſel under it. One buſhel of malt 
brewed with this juice, will make as good beer as four 
buſhels in the ordinary way. The beſt way of procuring 
the ſap is this: take a large auger, and with it bore two 
holes on the oppoſite ſides of the tree, each ſo deep as 
to the pith. Lach hole is to be bored floping upwards, 
and the beſt place for it is immediately under a large 
arm of the tree near the ground; and if the arm be 
pierced through with the auger in the way to the tree, 
it will be ſo much the better: in this manner, there 
needs no ſpigot or ſtone to keep open the hole, or to 
direct the courſe of the liquor, for it will of itfelf run 
Gown into a veſſel placed to receive it; and one tree 
wil thus, in a few days, yield a ſufficient quantity of 
liquor to bret with. ; 
In order to preſerve the ſap in a proper condition for 
brewing, what is firſt gathered muſt be inſolated by a 
conſtant expoſition of it to the ſun, in proper glaſſes, till 
the reſt be obtained; otherwiſe the firſt will contract an 
"ility that will ſpoil it. When a ſufficient quantity of 
the ſap is thus collected, as much rye-bread mult be 
put into it, ent thin and well toaſted, but not burnt, as 
will ſerve to ferment it; when it works well, the bread 
15 to be taken out, and, at a convenient time, it is to 
bottled up, and will thus afford a pleaſant liquor, of 
8 ſtrength, without malt or any other addi- 
their Some people add ſage to this liquor, baking it in 
addin cruſts of rye-bread, till thoroughly dry, and then 
ue b, it with the bread to the working liquor. If a 
"eds ne be tied up in a rag, and put into the veſſels 
which the ſap is received from the tree, they will 
preſerve it the year , witl any fe ion: 
nden, year rounc without any fermentation : 
n IV apt to give a taſte to the liquor; but if it 
tha T that they are taken out before they give 
vow of þ the liquor will keep as well without any fla- 
will hay. ng the adding a few drops of oil of ſulphur, 
alpbur Fey ſame effect ; and fo will the ſuming with 
of the 30; oy A little ſpirit of wine, poured on the top 
——_— in every bottle, will alſo be very inſtru- 
preſerving it. 
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Wag (Opec, inſtead of adding malt, and brewing thc 
male a Ae. or birch into ale, uſe raiſins, and 
ns wa 8 wine of it; and ſome add ſugar. Some 
mey were = rye-tonſts with very good ſucceſs, though 
it, at ** 1 into the liquor, but only hung over 
: ſurface ( 5 ance as to give a warmth and motion to 
Common ale yeſt has been tried by ſome 


fe oo 
"ment the juice of the birch ; but it uſually ſpoils it, 
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turning the liquor into a very bad ſmall beer. The 
Flemiſh wheat ferment would probably in time excel- 
lently mature the bottled juice of the birch or ſycamore z 
but it would require a conſiderable time for it. Cinna- 
mon 1s worthy to be tried in the room of cloves, as of a 
much more agreeable flavour. Honey has no effect 
on cyder at all; for it will not mix with it, though 
boiled in it, to make mead ; but, after a time, the 
cyder lets fall the honey, and becomes ſimple cyder 
again: it is a queſtion whether it would mix with theſe 
juices z but if it would, it might probably make a great 
improvement in them. The tops and young leaves of 
birch boiled in the ſap, are ſaid by ſome to preſerve it. 
Phil. Tranſ. N' 146. 

BREWING, among Diftillers, denotes the method of ex- 
tracting the more ſoluble parts of vegetables with hot 
water, and thus procuring a ſolution or decoction fitted 
for vinous fermentation. 

In which ſenſe, brewing is a neceſſary ſtep towards D1s- 
TILLATIOV. 

A fermentable ſolution, fit for yielding a ſpirit, or 
brandy, is obtainable from any vegetable, under proper 
management; but the more readily and perfect y the 
ſubject diſſolves, the better it is diſpoſed or fermenta- 
tion, and the production of brandies. Thus, ſugar, 
honey, treacle, manna, and other inſpiſſated vegetable 
juices, which totally unite with water, into a clear and 
uniform ſolution, are more immediate, more perfect, 
and better adapted ſubjects of fermentation, than roots, 
fruits, or herbs, in ſubſtance, the grains, or even malt 
itſelf; all which diflolve but very imperfectly in hot 
water. 

Yet MALT, for its cheapneſs, is generally preferred in 
England, and brewed for this purpoſe much after the 
common manner of brewing for beer; only the worſt 
malt will ſerve for diſtillation ; and the tinAure, without 
the addition of hops, and the trouble of boiling, is here 
directly cooled and fermented. 

The grain intended for brewing is previouſly malted, to 
prepare it for diffolving more eaſily and copiouſly in the 
water, ſo as to afford a richer tincture or ſolution, 
which, after due fermentation, will yield about one half 
more of proof ſpirit than the tincture of an equal weight 
of unmalted corn. 

Brewing is alſo uſed, in an ill ſenſe, for the counterſeit- 
ing and compounding eſpeawally of wines. Vintners 
and wine-coopers are ſuſpected of brewing wines, or 
mixing divers inferior ſorts, to imitate ſome better kind. 
The neceſſity of accommodating their liquors to the pa- 
lates of their gueſts, is another cauſe of brewing ; inſo- 
much that ſome have confeſſed they commonly draw out 
of two or three calks for every pint. 

BREWING, in Sea-language, the appearance of black tem- 
peſtuous clouds, ariſing gradually from a particular part 
of the hemiſphere, and indicating an approaching itorm. 

BREYNIA, in Bztany, a genus of the polyandria manogynia 
claſs of plants, the characters of which are theſe : the 
flower hath four oval petals, which are a little longer 
than the empalement. It hath a great number of ſlender 
{tamina. In the centre is ſituated a ſlender, oblong, ob- 
tuſe germen, which afterward becomes a long ſoft 
flethy pod, opening in two valves with one cell, en- 
clofing a row of fleſhy kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. There are 
two ſpecies, which being natives of the Weſt Indies, 
are impatient of the cold, and therefore muſt be pre- 
ſerved in ſtoves. 

BRIAR, in Botary, a name ziven to ſeveral ſpecies of the 
ROSE, 

BRIBE, See BRIBERY. 

The word is French, bribe, which originally denotes a 
bit, fragment, or rclic of meat taken off the table; on 
which footing, bribe imports as much as pants mendicatus, 
and ſtill keeps up the idea of the matter whereof bribes 
anciently conſiſted. Hence alſo the Spaniards uſe 6bri- 
bar and brivar for begging; and brivia, brivoneria, and 
brivoniſmo, for beggary. Menag. Orig. Franc. p. 131. 
Skinner Etym. in voc. ; ; 

In Middle Age Writers, a bribe given a judge is called 
queta litis, and the receiver, campi particeps, or cambi par- 
ticeps ; becauſe the ſpoils of the field, i. e. the profits 
of the cauſe, were thus ſhared with the giver. Du- 
Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. tom. i. * 

BRIBERY, in Common Law, is when a perſon in judicial 
laces takes a gift or reward of any perſon who has 
buſineſs before him, for doing his office, or by colour 
of his office, except the king _ unleſs it be meat and 
drink : and it is cuniſhable by fine and impriſonment, 
and the loſs of office ; and it was anciently deemed trea- 
ſon in a judge. ny 
In a larger ſenſe, bribery denotes the receiving or offer- 
ing any undue reward, to or by any perſon concerned in 
the adminiſtration of public juſtice, as an inducement 


for acting contrary to duty; and ſometimes it * 
e 
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* the taking or giving a reward for a public office. Officers 
of the cuſtoms taking any bribe, whereby the crown may 
be defrauded, forfeit 100/. and are rendered incapable 
of any office. Candidates that bribe electors, after the 
date or te/te of the writs, or after the vacancy, are dif- 
- abled to ſerve in parliament ;z and he that takes, as well 
as he that offers a bribe, forſeits 5007. and is difabled 
from voting, and holding any office in any corporation; 
unleſs, before conviction, he diſcovers ſome other of- 
fender of the ſame kind, whereby he is indemnified for 
his own offence. Blackſtone's Com. vol. i. p. 179. 
vol. iv. p. 139. 
BRICIANI, Knights of St. Bridget, a military order, reſem- 
bling that of Malta, eltabliſhed by St. Bridget, princeſs 
of Sweden, in 1366, and approved of by pope Urban V. 
who gave it the rule of St. Auguſtine. 
The arms of the Briciani were a croſs azure, like that of 
the knights of Malta; under which was a tongue of fire, 
to expreſs the ardour of their zeal: their office was to 
fight againſt heretics, bury the dead, atlift widows and 
orphans, &c. 
BRICK, a kind of ſactitious ſtone, of a reddiſh or yellow 
colour, made of a fatty earth, formed into long ſquares, 
four inches in breadth, and eight or nine in length, by 
means of a wooden mould; and then baked or burnt in 
a kiln, to ſerve for the uſes of building. 
There are alſo bricks of a whitiſh colour. 
Suffolk, is famed for this ſort. 
Bricks appear to be of a very ancient ſtanding z the tower 
of Babel, and the walls of Babylon being built thereof; 
as appears both from ſacred hiſtory, and from the re- 
mains thereof, {till ſaid to be in being. Under the firſt 
kings of Rome, they built with mallive ſquared ſtones, 
which they learnt from the Tuſcans: towards the latter 
time of the republic, they began to uſe 7; borrowing 
the practice from the Greeks ; and the greateſt, as well 
as the moſt durable buildings of the ſucceeding empe- 
rors, as the Pantheon, &c. were built therewith. —In 
the time of Gallienus, the buildings were compoled of 
a row of brick, and a row of ſoft gritty ſtone, alternately. 
After him, they laid aſide the uſe of i,, and reſumed 
that of flints. 
In the Eait, they baked their bricht in the ſun : the Ro- 
mans uſed them crude z only leaving them to dry in the 
air a long ſpace of time; viz. four or hve years. 
The li uſed by the Greeks were principally of three 
kinds: the firft called Jog, i. e. of two palms; the 
fecond 7:7p2Swg0, of four palms ; and the third - 
Sor, of five palms.—They had other br:c&s, juſt half 
cach of theſe, which they joined together to render their 
work more ſolid, as well as more agreeable to the eye, 
by the diverſity of figures and ſizes of the bricks. 
Bricks, among us, acquire various names, according to 
their ſorms, dimenſions, uſes, method of making, place, 
&c. The principal are; Compaſs bricks, of a circular 
form, uſed in ſtecning of walls. Czncave, or hliow 
bricks, on one ſide flat, like a common brich, on the 
other hollowed, about thre: quarters of an inch deep, 
and half an inch broad; uted for conveying water under 
ground : they are uſually a foot long, four inches and a 
half broad, and two and a quarter thick. Cogging bricks, 
uſed for making the indented work, under the coping of 
walls built with great Hic: they are about ten inches 
long, four broad, and two and a quarter thick, Coping 
bricks, formed on purpoſe for coping of walls, are about 
twelve inches ſquare, and four thick, flat underneath, 
one third above ſemicircular, and the two ends flat. 
Dutch or Flemiſh brich, uſed to pave yards and ſtables, 
and for ſoap-boilers vats, and ciſterns. © Briue de 
Chantignole, or Demibrique, is that only an inch thick, 
but otherwiſe of the ſame dimenſions as the whole br:ic# ; 
uſed in paving between borders of ſtones, and alſo for 
the making hearths and chimney-backs. Clinkers, ſuch 
bricks as are glazed by the heat of the fire in making : 
theſe lic in the middle of the kiln or clamps ;z and are 
the moſt durable. PFeather=edged bricks, are made like 
the common ſtatute , only thinner on one edge than 
on the other, and uſed to pen up the brick pannels in 
timber buildings. Samet, or jandai bricks, arc ſuch as lic 
outmoſt in a kiln or clamp, and conſequently are ſoft 
and liable to mouider ; as not being thoroughly burnt. 
Great bricks, are thole which are twelve inches long, fix 
broad, and three thick : the weight of one being about 
liſteen pounds: ſo that 100 weigh 1500, and 1000 of 
them 150009 pounds: their uſe is to build fence-walls 
together with, pilaſler, or buttreſs bricks, which are of 
the ſame dimenſions with the great bricks, only they 
have a notch at one end, half the breadth of the ric“. 
their uſe is to bind the work at the pilaſters of fence— 
walls, which arc built of great bricks. Paving bricks, or 
tyles, are of ſeveral lizes in ſeveral counties and places, 
from ſix to twelve inches ſquare, and one and a quarter, 
more or leſs, thick. Sce PaAvgEMENT, and 'I'YLE. 
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Place-bricks, ſuch as are made in a place pr 
purpoſe for them, near the building in r on 
to be uſed. Statute, or ſmall common bricks wh they are 
by ſtat. 10 Geo, III. c. 49. ought to be * 4 burnt, 
and a half long, four broad, and two and * 1 weben 
1c0 of theſe uſually weigh about 550 pounds; : Wick: 
5500 pounds; about 407 in number, make a do 2000, 
Theſe are commonly uſed in paving cellars 2 
ſinks, &c. Thirty or thirty-two, if true meaſu * 
pave a yard ſquare, and 330 will pave a 88 
feet laid flat; but if laid edgeways, there muſt 6G 15 
double the number. Stock-brichs are to be of ox TR 
dimenſions; only one eighth of an inch dicke len. 
they are either marle or grey ſtocks. Theſe = _ 
ſamel bricks are moſt uſed in building: Re” am , the 
are for gauged work; clinkers for paving ; Win "ok 
Welch bric#s for furnaces, as being the Peels 6 = 
mtenſe heat. 1 
Barbaro, in his commentary on Vitruvins, recom 

. mend. 
another form of bricks; viz. triangular ones every (8. 
a foot long, and only an inch and half thick "4h T 
he obſerves, would have many conveniences Tk 
others; as being more commodious in the mana 4 = 
of leſs expence, and of fairer ſhew ; adding 1 
and ſtrength to the mural angles, where they fall Fas, 
fully into an indented work. Sir H, Wotton wonder, 
they have never been taken into uſe, being recommended 
by ſo great an authority. 7 OE 
Ihe earth whereof bricks are made, muſt not be ſandy 
which will render them both heavy and brittle: — 
mult it be too fat, which will make them crack in grins 
They ſhould be made cither in the ſpring, or autumn“! 
ſeaſon; and when made, they muſt be theltercd * 
the ſun, if it be too hot, and yet be expoſed to the air 
to dry. If they be made in froſty weather, they are * 
be covered with ſand; if in hot weather, with we: 
ſt raw. a 
The ſeveral ſteps in the proceſs of our i=making, are, 


bear 


drying, 


caſting the clay or carth; treading or tempering the 
ſame with water; ſanding the bric4, which is tc riddle 
or caſt dry ſand on the wet rie lying on the ground; 
railing the % on one ide, that they may dry the better 
and ſooner; walling the brit, which is to lay one upon 
another, after the manner of a wall, to keep them {rom 
foul weather, and that they may dry thoroughly ; ſodding 
the bricks, which is to cover them up with turf; {ctting 
the biet in the kiln, or the laying of flack or ſmall coal 
between every courſe or row of br; daubing the kiln, 
which 1s the claying of it all about the top, to keep the 
fire in, and ſecure the kiln from weather; firing, which 
is to ſet the fuel put into the arches on fire; earthing, 
which implies to put earth about it, to ſtop the arches, 
that the fire may take upwards to the top of the kiln; 
cooling the kiin after it has done burning; breaking the 
kilnz counting of the bricks ; carrying the brick, which 
is to bring them to the place where they are to be uſed, 
either on horſeback or in tumbrels. 

The burning of bricks is performed either in a kiln, of 
a clamp. In the former, the bricks being ſet in, and the 
kiln covered with pieces of 6r:c4;, they put in wood, to 
dry them with a gentle fire; and this they continue til 
they are pretty dry, which is known by the ſmokes 
turning from a whitiſh to a thin black ſmoke. They 
then ceaſe to put in wood, and proceed to burn wita 
bruſh, ſurze, ſtraw, heath, brake, or {ern faggots; has 
ing firſt dammed up the mouth of the kiln with a ſhin- 
log, i. e. pieces of bricks piled upon one another, and 
cluſed with wet brick earth, inſtcad of mortar: then 
they continue to put in more faggots, till the kin and i 
arches look white, and the fire appears at the top of the 
kiln : upon which they flacken the fire for an hour, and 
let all cool by degrees. This they continue to do alter- 
nately heating and flacking, till the ware be thoroughly 
burnt ; which is uſually eil-cted in 48 hours. 
About London, they chielly burn in clamps, built ot te 
bricks themſelves, after the manner of arches in kilns 3 
with a vacancy between each brick's breadth, ſor i" 
fire to play through: but with this diſlerence, An Be 
ſtead of arching, they truſs or ſpan it over, by p 
the brieks project one over another, on both ſides ol ; ; 
place, for the wood and coals to lic in, til they 22 
and are bounded by the brick; at the top, which clole „ 
up. The place for the fuel is carried up op 
Gdes, till about three fcet high : then they full ut 11 
with wood, and over that lay a covering 9 8 
and then over-ſpan the arch : but they ſtrew ids 
alſo over the clamp, betwixt all the rows of hy 
laſtly, they kindle the wood, which g1vcs hre 
coal: and when all is burnt out, they con 
the bricks are ſuſhciently burnt. 

The arches of a kiln of bricks, are the ho 
the bottom where the fire is; pig N 
iu the fre-arches ; checker-courſe, de notes the WF" 
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f bricks in the arch; tying-courſe, thoſe which cover the 
bs of the arch; binding-courſe, is the laying of bricks 


over the joints of the under-courſe ; dividing-courſe, is 
the diviſions or parts of a kiln ; flatting-courſe, is the top 
of all the kiln; the wheeler, is he who carries the clay 
from the pit to the moulding-board foot, and there 
turns it of the wheelbarrow z Hater, he who puts the 
clay off the ground upon the board; moulder, he who 
works the clay into the brick-moulds, gnd ſtrikes the ſu- 
erfluous clay off the top of the moulds z breaker-off, he 
who takes the mould, with the clay in it, from the 
moulder, and Jays it on the ground to dry; moulder, he 
who parts off the clay from the mould; off-bearer, he 
who pulls off the empty mould into the tub of water or 
ſand ; tater-up of the brick has his work alſo to dreſs and 
ſmooth them from irregular edges. | 
In burning briefs, much depends on the alternate raiſing 
and abating the fire. Brick-burners, who continue the 
heat without intermiſſion, uſually make their lower 


ware extremely hard and good, but the upper bad: 


and beſides, the lower ones will ſometimes run fo 
with the exceſlive heat, as alſo to unite into one 
body. Then, for cooling kilns of ware, ſome unwiſe 
burners, as ſoon as the bricks are burnt, immediately 
ſtop up the reſt of the mouth of the kiln, which Was left 
open above the ſhin-log, by which means the air being 
ſhut ont, it is long in cooling; ſo that ſuch burners are 
commonly a fortnight, or almoſt three weeks, in ſet- 
ting, burning, and drawing of a kiln of ware; all which 
may be done in one week. 

By ſtat. 12 Geo. I. cap. 35, earth or clay, deſigned for 
making bricks for ſale, ſhall be dug, and turned at leaſt 
once between the firſt of November, and the firit of 
February, and not be made into brich till after the firſt 
of March: and no bricks be made for ſale, but between 


the firſt of March and twenty-ninth of September. But | 


by ſtat. 10 Geo. III. cap. 49. earth may be dug for 
making bricks, at any time in the year; provided ſuch 
earth be turned once before it be made into bricks. 


And by the former ſtatute, no Spaniſh is to be mixed | 


with the carth; or breeze uſed in the burning of bricks. 
And all bricks are to be burnt cither in kilns or diſtinct 
clamps, each ſort by itſelf, 

By ſtat. 3 Geo. II. cap. 22. there may be mixed with 
the brick earth any quantity of ſea-coal aſhes, ſifted or 
ſcreened through a ſieve, or ſcreen half an inch wide, 
and not exceeding twenty loads, to the making one hun- 
dred thouſand br:c#s : each load not exceeding thirty-ſix 
buſhels. And breeze may be mixed with coal in the 
burning of bricks in clamps for ſale, &c.* Stock-bricks 
and place-bricks may be burnt in one and the ſame clamp, 
ſo that the ſtock-bricks be ſet in one diſtinEt parcel, and 
not mixed or ſurrounded with place-bricks. 

For the more effectual ſecuring the obſervation of theſe 
laws, it was enacted, by 12 Geo. I. cap. 35. for the 
better diſcovering of offenders, that the maſter and war- 
dens of the company of tylers and brick-layers ſhould 
have power to ſearch bric&-kilns, &c. but they having 
permitted, and even encouraged divers perſons to make 
bricks, contrary to the directions in the ſaid act, by 2 
Geo. II. eap. 15. they are diveſted of that power; and 
any two, three, or more perſons, appointed by the juſ- 
tices of peace, are impowered, within fifteen miles of 
London, to po, in the day-time, into any grounds, 
theds, or places, where any clay or earth ſhall be digged, 
or digging, for bricks or pantiles; or any bricks or pan- 
tiles thall be making, or made for ſale; and there to 
view, ſcarch, and inſpe& the ſame, &c,—Offenders to 


forfeit twenty ſhillings for every thouſand of unſtatutable | 


bricks, and ten ſhillings for every thouſand of ſuch 


tyles: one moiety to the uſe of the proſecutor, the 


other to the poor of the pariſh, where the offence thall 
© committed. 
Goldman obſerves, that bricks will have double the 
ſtrength, if, after one burning, they be ſtceped in 
water, and burnt afreth. If the brick earth be too ſat, 
it muſt be tempered with ſand; and that trodden out 
again, firſt by cattle, then by men. Bricks made of 
common earth, melt, nay vitrify, by too much heat: 
for which reaſon, the kilns are made of ſtones, that 
wy themſelves calcine, that the vehemence of the fire 
ay be broken by them: beſides which, they uſually 
Place other bricks, made of an argillous earth, which 
will melt, next the fire, 

c- Work is found ſtronger and more durable than 
one-work z and c{pecially * fitted to reſiſt the force 


of © * 1 14 * % * 
558 and engines of war. The Greeks are ſaid to 
" carried brick-makers with them in their armies, to 
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for camp-works and fortifications. The 
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Rome, abatement was always made for the age of ſtone- 
building, none for that of bricks. Brick-walls are alſo 
found warmer and wholeſomer than thoſe of free-ſtone 
and marble, as not being liable to ſweat, or colle& hu- 
midities on their ſurface, which they rather imbibe. 
We may add, that bricts are found the beſt materials for 
vaults and edifices under ground, not only on ac- 
count of their durableneſs, but the eafineſs of their 
expence, and ſafety from fire. Phil. Tranſ. Ne gz. 
149. 

Sir Henry Wotton ſpeaks of a ſort of bricks at Venice, of 
which ſtately columns were built; they were firſt formed 
in a circular mould, and cut before they were burnt, 
into four or more quarters or ſides; afterwards, in 
laying, they were jointed ſo cloſe, and the points 
concentered fo exactly, that the pillars appeared one 
entire piece. Elem. Archit. lib. ii. 
The ordinary Paris brick is cight inches long, four broad, 
and two thick, French meaſure, which makes ſome- 
thing more than others. But this ſmallneſs is an advan- 
tage to a building, the ſtrength and firmneſs of which 
conſiſts much in the multitude of angles and joints, at 
leaſt if well laid, and in good bond. The Romans were 
guilty of a great overſight in this reſpect; their bricks 
being above double of the French ones; though they 
had a better ſort, called /2teres beſſates, only meaſuring 
eight inches in length: but theſe were properly only 
their half-bricks. In England, we alſo ſometimes make 
bricks of an unuſual length, meaſuring twenty-two 
inches long, and only fix broad, ſerving to ſupply the 
oſſice of laths or ſpars in malt-kilns. 
Bricks may be made of any earth that is clear of ſtones, 
even ſea-owſe ; but all earth will not burn red, a property 
peculiar to earths which contain ferruginous particles. 
In England, bricks are chiefly made of a hazely yellowiſh 
coloured fatty earth, ſomewhat reddifh, vulgarly called 
ham, which is a mixture of clay and ſand. The earth, 
according to Leybourn, ought to be dug before winter, 
but not made into bricks till ſpring. 
Worlidge, and others after him, have laboured to excite 
brick-makers to try their {kill in making a new fort of 
brick, or a compoſition of clay and tand, whereof to 
form window-frames, chimney-pieces, door-caſes, and 
the like. It is to be made in pieces faſhioned in moulds, 
which, when burnt, may be ſet together with a fine red 
cement, and ſeem as one entire piece, by which may be 
imitated all manner of ſtone-work. 

The thing ſhould ſeem feaſible by the earthen pipes made 

fine, thin, and durable, to carry water under ground at 

Portſmouth, and by the earthen backs and grates for 

chimneys, formerly made by Sir John Winter, of a 

great bigneſs and thickneſs. 

In reality, much might be done towards making chim- 

ney-pieces, ſtone-mouldings, architraves, faſcias for 

fronts of buildings, and the like, if men of this profeſſion 
had a little tincture of chemiſtry, which would enable 

them to contrive ſome good compolition of earth, and a 

proper way to manage it in the moulding, burning, &c. 
rick-making, among the Romans, was conducted with 

great care and choice; by which means their bricks were 

rendered of much longer duration than ours. In this 
reſpect moſt of our neighbours excel us; the bricks 
which we import from Holland, Denmark, &c. being 
better than our own. Phil. Tranſ. N' 351. Houghton 

Collect. tom. ii. Nꝰ 168. p. 26. 

With reſpect to the poſition, or manner in which bricts 

are laid, we meet with 

| BRICKs in bond, Brigues en liaſon, thoſe laid flatwife, and 

| fo as to over-reach each other by half their length. 

' Bricks, Floor, Briques de champ, thoſe laid edgewiſe, to 

| ſerve as a pavement. : 

BriCKs, Spicated, Briques en epi, thoſe placed diagonal- 
wiſe, after the manner of Hungarian point. Such is 
the pavement of Venice. 

' Brick Halli. See WALL. : 

' Br1CKs, in. Medicine and Chemiſtry, are not only ufed ft 
the preparation of the oil, which takes its denomination 
from them; but heated bricks are frequently added in 
diſtillation, to increaſe the fervour of bodies in boiling. 
Some adulterate the /%da, or kali aſhes, for glaſs, with 
brick-dult. ; 

Bricks, Oil of, is oil of olive, imbibed by the ſubſtance 
of bricks, and afterwards diſtilled from it. The pieces ot 
bricks, being heated red-hot in live-coals, are extinguiſh- 
ed in a trough half filled with oil of olives : being then 
ſeparated, and the brick thus ſaturated with dil, and 
groſsly pounded, it is put into a retort, and placed in a 
reverberatory furnace; and thus is drawn an oil, which 
the apothecaries_ call oleum de lateribus, and ſome che- 
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aus mtermixed brick with their ſquare ſtone, in order 


In reality, br:&-buildings were gene- 


to ſtrengthen it. 


miſts oil of the phileſophers : it is uſed for reſolving tu- 
mours in the ſpleen, alſo againſt palſies, epilepſies, &c. 
See OIL. 
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Some extol it as a ſeptic, excelient for taking away cal- 
luſes, cleanſing and removing ulcers, &c. It is now 
fallen much into diſuſe. Juncker Conſp. Chirurg. 

BRick-44/?.—It is a cuſtom with ſome perſons to reduce 
this ſubſtance to a very fine powder, and give it, inſtead 
of chalk, in the heart-burn. Many of the lozenges, ſo 
much famed for the cure of this diſorder, and ſold under 
the pompous names of coral lozenges, are only made ot 
a mixture of this uncouth medicine and ſugar, made into 
the conſiſtence of a paſte, with gum tragacanth reduced | 
to a mucilage with roſe-water. But it is to be obſerved, 
that this, as well as chalk, is a very dangerous remedy. 
It has grown into an opinion, that the ſole c-uſe of this 
complaint was an acid humour in the ſtomach, and 
thence an abſorbent was judged alone ſufficient for a 
cure: chalk was the firit ſubſtance pitched upon for this 
purpoſe ; but ſome miſchievous events having happened 
from the taking it, recourſe was had by ſome to this odd 
medicine. But ſuch ſhould have obſerved, that as chalk 
did all its miſchief by being an aſtringent, this new me- 
dicine was qualified to do much more harm, on the fame 
principle; it being a much more powerful one. Juncker 
Med. Conſp. p. 589. 

Brick is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of divers other matters 
made in the form of bricks, 
In which ſenſe, we ſay a penny bie, or dict nn. 
Some alſo mention bric&-T1v, a fort of tin in that ſhape 
brought from Germany; and 6r:#-$04aP, made in ob- 
long pieces, from a pound and a half to three pounds. 

Bricks, or BriqQues, in Heraldry, are ſigures or bearings | 
in arms, reſembling a building of 6r««4s; being of a} 
ſquare form, like billets and tablets ; from which they | 
only differ in this, that they ſhow their thickneſs, which 
the others do not. | 

BRICK, in Z-ology, the name of a ſort of lamprey, called 
by the writers on theſe ſubjects, /ampetr@ medium genus; 
and diſtinguiſhed from the other lampreys, by having a 
number of black tranſverſe ſpots, very narrow and long. 

Ba1CK-earth, in Agriculture. See Brickiſh SOIL, 

BricKk-4ih, à place to burn bricks in. 

BricKk-/ayer, an artificer whoſe buſineſs it is to build with 
bricks, or make brick-work. 

Brick-layers work or bulinels, in London, includes tyling, 
walling, chimney-work, and paving with bricks and 
tyles. In the country, it alſo includes the maſons and 
plailterers buſineſs. 

The materials uſed by brick-layers, are bricks, tyles, 
mortar, laths, nails, and tyle-pins. | 
Their tools are, a brick-trowel, wherewith to take up 
mortar; a brick-ax, to cut bricks to the determined | 
ſhape ; a ſaw, for ſawing bricks; a rub-ſtone, on which 
to rub them; alſo a ſquare, wherewith to lay the. bed or 
bottom, and face or ſurface of the brick, to ſee whether 
they be at right angles; a bevel, by which to cut the 
under-ſides of bricks to the angles required; a ſmall 
trannel of iron, wherewith to mark the bricks; a float- 
ſtone, with which to rub a moulding of brick to the pat- 
tern deſcribed ; a banker, to cut the bricks on; line- 
pins, to lay their rows or courles by; plumb-rule, 
whereby to carry their work upright ; level, to conduct 
it horizontal; ſquare, to ſet off right angles; ten foot 
rod, wherewith to take dimenſions; jointer, wherewith 
to run the long joints; rammer, wherewith to beat the 
foundation; crow and pick-ax, wherewith to dig through 
walts. 

The London bri-layers and TYLERS make a regular 
company, which was incorporated in 1568, and conlilts 
of a maſter, two wardens, twenty-eight aſſiſtants, and | 
one hundred and eight on the livery. | 
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A brick-layer and his labourer will lay in a day about a 
thouſand bricks, in whole work on a ſolid plane, when 
the wall is but a brick and a half, or two bricks thick; 
and ſince a cubic yard contains 460 bricks, he will lay 
above two cubic yards in a day: and hence it may be 
eaſily computed how many Lrict-layers are required to 
finiſh a certain piece of work in a given time. | 
Brick-laying is one of the arts ſubſervient to architecture. 
Moxon has an exerciſe expreſs on the art of bric4-laying, 
wherein he deſcribes the materials, tools, and methods 
of working uſed by brick-laygers, See Brick-W ALLSs. 
BRICKING popularly ſignifies building a thing up with 
brick; but, more properly, the act or art of counterfeit- 
ing of brick on plaiſter, by ſmeering it over with red 
oker colour, and marking the joints with an edged 
inſtrument. 
This anſwers to what the French call briqueter, which is 
ſometimes alſo performed by uſing a layer of plaiſter, 
mixed with red oker, and, while it is freſh Jaid on, 
drawing deep lines tor joints, aud then filling them with 
fine plaiſter. Some even ſmear bricks themſelves with a 
red colour, and repair the joints with plaiſter, to make 
an antiquated building lock freſh, 
When bricks are rubvcd to a particular dimenſion, and 
t 
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ſet with a neat joint, this is by way 
gauged work, 

BRIDE, a woman juſt married, or a wiſe in the lit d. 
of her matrimonial ate. dee Marriage, = 
Among the Romans, the maid eſpouſed rem... 
bride, ſponſa, till the entered the hutband's how! 2" g 

; . . C3 Hor 
which time ſhe commenced a wife, uxor, a 
The bridegroom was attended by a brideman, 
nymphus ; the bride by a pronuba, or bridemaid 
buſineſs was to inſtruct ber young miſtreſs in the duties 
of the genial bed, and to prepare every thing for a rof. 
perous copulation. ar 
The ancient ceremonies practiſed in reſpect of a bril, 
were numerous; molt of them emblematical, or gon;s 
cant of ſome part of her duty: as, dreſſing her hair af. 
a peculiar manner, and parting It with a ſpear; putting 
on her a crown; girding her with a girdie, which the 
bridegroom was to looſen ; putting a yoke on her neck: 
dreſling her in yellow ſocks; and veiling her with the fan 
meum. She was to ſeem to be raviſhed or torn by ſorce 
from her mother, in memory of the rape of the Sabines 
under Romulus; ſhe was to be carried home in the 
night-time to the bridegroom's houſe, accompanicd b 
three boys, called patrim! and matrimi; one of whom 
carried a torch, and the other two, called paranymphi, 
led the bride; a ſpindle and a diſtaff being carried with 
her: ſhe brought three pieces of money, called 4%, in 
her hand to the bridegroom, whoſe doors, on this oc 
ſion, were adorned with flowers and branches of trees 
being here interrogated who ſhe was, the was to anſwer, 
Cala, in memory of Caia Cæcilia, wiſe of 'Tarquin the 
elder, who was an excellent /anifica, or ſpinſtreſs; for 
the like reaſon, before her entrance, the lincd the door- 
polls with wool, and ſmeared them with greale, 

Fire and water being ſet on the threthold, the touched 
both; but, ſtarting back from the door, refulcd to enter. 
till at length ſhe paſſed the threſhold, being careful tv 
ſtep over, without touching it: here the keys were 
given her; a nuptial ſupper was prepared for her, and 
minſtrels to divert her; ſhe was ſeated on the figure of 
a Priapus, and here the patrim and matrimi reſigned her 
to the pronube, who brought her into the nuptial cham- 
ber, and put her into the genial bed; this oflice was to 
be performed by matrons who had only becn once mar- 
ried, to denote that the marriage was to be jor perpe- 
tuity. When the bridegroom was brought to her, to 
drown the cries and ſqualling of a coy maid at the firſt 
conflict, epithalamia were ſung by the women, who 
were divided for that purpoſe into two bands, one 
whereof ſung in the evening, the other the next 
morning; and, for the like purpoſe, nuts were alto 
thrown about for the boys to ſcramble for. Potter 
Archæol. lib. iv. cap. 11. tom. ii. Val. Max. 10. Plut. 
Quzſt. Rom. 30. Serv. ad An. lib. iv. ver. 450. 
Kenn. Rom. Ant. p. ii. lib. i. c. 9. Fabr. Bibl. Ant. 
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cap. 10. þ 5. 
BRIDEGRO OM, the ſpouſe or mate of a bride. 
Among the Romans, the bridegroom was decked to re- 
ceire his bride; his hair was combed and cut in a pecu- 
liar form; he had a coronet or chaplet on his head, and 
was dreſſed in a white garment. Vitiſc. Lex. Ant. 
tom. 1. 
By the ancient canons, the bridegroom was to ſorbear the 
enjoyment of his bride the firſt night, in honour of the 
nuptial benediction given by the prieft on that day. 
Johnſ. Eecleſ. Law, ann. 740. Y 88. 
In Scotland, and perhaps alſo ſome parts of England, a 
cuſtom called marchet, obtained, by which the lord ot 
the manor was entitled to the firit night's habitation 
with his tenants brides. Sce BorkouGcn-Engiſh, and 
MARCHET. : 
BRIDEMIF, in the Perſian Tables, the conſtellation L. 
pus, or the wolf. 3 
BRIDEWELL, in our Cuffcms, denotes a work-houle, 
partly for the correction of vagrauts, aud party ſor the 
employment of the parith poor. : 5 
Bridewell, near Fleet-ſtreet, is a foundation of a * 
and ſingular nature, partaking of the hofpital, * 
'rifon, and work-houſe; it was foundes in 1553 x 
Edward VI. who gave the place where king John 1 
ſormerly kept his court, and which had been Ae 10 
Henry VIII. to the city of London, with 7c0 mers 
land, bedding, and other ſurniturc. FED 
Several youths are ſent to this hoſpital as Aphten e 
manufacturers, who reſide there 3 they art cloned. 
blue doublets and breeches, with white hats. J a 
ſaithſully ſerved their time of ſeven years» they 7 
their freedom, and a donation of ten pounds carts 
carrying on their refpective trades. 2 5 
BRIDGE, an edifice either of ſtone or timber, 
of once or more arches, erected over a e e .. 
the like, for the conveniency of crulliug, cf mallung vs 
{rom one ide to the other, 


conſiſting 
canal, or 
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may be conſidered as a ROAD over water. | 
ade by ſome learned men, the firſt inventor of 


A briage 


us is m x . 
D as well as of ſhips and crowns: their reaſon is, 


eral ancient Greek, Sicilian, and Italian coins, 
repreſented on one fide a Janus, with two 
he other, a bredge, or a crown, or a 


bridges, 
that in ſev 
there are 

faces, and on | 
* parts of a bridge are the prers, or legs, pile; the 
the pavement, or way over for cattle and Car- 

he fo2t-banks on each fide for foot-paſſengers ; 

the rail or parapet, which incloſes the whole; and the 

putments, or ends of the bridge on the banks. 

Bridges are a fort of edifices very difficult to execute, on 

account of the inconvenience ot laying foundations, and 

walling undec water. The earlieſt rules and inſtructions 

relating to the building of bridges, are given by Leon 

Baptiſta Alberti. Others were afterwards laid down by 

Palladio, and Scammozzi; all of which are collected by 
M. Blondel. The beſt of them are alſo given by Gold- 
man, and Hawkſmoor. NM. Gautier has a piece exprets | 
on bridges, ancient and modern. M. Belidor has like- 
wiſe treated of this ſubject in his Architect. Hyd, Mr. 
Riou publiſhed a treatiſe in 1760, entitled, © Short | 
Principles for the Architecture of Stone-Bridges, &c. 

Muller, Labelye, Hutton, and others, have written on 
this ſubject. ; 

The conditions required in bridges are, that they be well 
deſigned, commodious, durable, and ſuitably decorated. 
The PIERS of {tone-bridges are to be equal in number, 
that there may be one arch in the middle, where com- 
monly the current is ſtrongeſt. Their thickneſs is not 
to be leſs than a fixth part of the ſpan of the arch, nor 
more than a fourth. They are commonly guarded in 
front with an angular ſtarling, or ſpur, to break the 
force of the current; though this deſence is ſometimes 
alſo turned ſcmicircularly : in the ancient ridges, it is 
always a right angle; which has the advantage of being 
ſtronger and more durable t! 


arches; 


riages . 


han acute ones; though now 
ſeldom uſed but in bridges over ſmall rivers, whereby 
their height and the quantity of maſonry are conſider— 
ably reduced. The ſtrongeſt arches, according to ſome, 
are thoſe whoſe ſweep is a whole ſemicircle 3 though 
vthers prefer elliptic arches. Others recommend thoſe 
in form of the CATENARIAN curve. For the rails, the 
height, ornaments, and the like, they are left to diſcre- 
tion. It is even complained, that no demonſtrative 
reaſons are given of the ſeveral proportions of the moſt } 
eſſential parts of bridges : much of which i; ſtill leſt to 
the diſcretion of the builder, to be regulate l according 
to the circumſtances, deſign, place, magnitude, &c. of 
the deſigned edifice, M. Gautier wiſhes, that mathe- 
matical perſons would take the ſtructure and proportion 
of bridges into their conſideration, in order to bring 
things to more certainty and preciſion, founded on in- 
variable geometrical truth. Something of which kind 
has been attempted by M. De la Hire, in Mem. Acad. 
R. Scienc. an. 1712. p. 70. and the Marquis De L'Ho- 
pital, in Act. Erud. Lipſ. 1695. p. 56. 
The breadth of a bridge, according to Baptiſta Alberti, 
ought to be the ſame as that of the highway which abuts 
on it: the breadth of the piers is to be one third of the 
aperture of the arches; the ſtarlings to be one half the 
breadth of the piers, and to 1iſe above the greatell 
height, to which the water ever mounts. 
To ſecure the piers of bridges, they ſometimes diminith 
the current of the river, either by lengthening its courſe, 
by making it more winding (a method ſometimes uſed 
by the ancients in rendering their rivers navigable), or 
by ſtopping the bottom of a rapid river, with rows of 
anks, ſtakes, or piles, which break the current. 
The piers of a bridge always diminiſh the bed of a river: 
ſuppoſe this diminution one fifth, it will follow, that in 
cale of mundations, the bed mult be ſunk or hollowed 
one fifth more than before, ſince the waters gain in 
depth what they have loſt in breadth. Add, that as the 
quantity of the water remains {till the ſame, it will paſs 
with greater velocity by one fifth in the place where 
luch contraclion is: all which conduces to waſh away 
he foundation, The ſtream, thus augmented in velo- 
ety, will carry away flints and ſtones, which before it 
could not move, 
on 2 of bridges is to be laid at the ſcaſon of 
if when the waters ate loweſt, as in autumn; and 
e ground be rocky, hard gravel, or ſtony, the firſt | 
3 Be foundation may be laid on the ſurface, 
ba r deeper; but if the ſoil be ſoft ſand, ol 
— Keie e neceſſary to turn off the water, and dig 
Bf Ae * i a firm bottom; at lealt, if this cannot 
rſt? part ol the water muſt be carried off, and the 
ept dry, and piled : that fide of the river where 
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in 4 river, which has the leaſt depth of water, and 
where the ground is even and firm, eſpecially rock or 
gravel ſtone ſecondly, to avoid thoſe places where 
there are vorago's, or whirlpools, and where the bottom 
is ſoft ſand, or gravel, in regard ſuch matters are eaſily 
carried away by the violence of water, which in time 
alters the bed of a river, and ſaps the foundation of the 
piers; thirdly, to pitch on a ſtrait part of a river, ſince 
otherwiſe, the turns and winding being worn away in 
time, the bridge is in danger of being left inſulate ; be- 
ſides being liable to be choaked up with the filth and 
other matters commonly gathered in the turns of rivers. 
The! building and repairing of bridges, was one of thoſe 
ſervices to which all orders and ranks were ſubject ; 
though the clergy have ſometimes got exemptions from 
it. Sec PONTAGE. 
The ſtructure of the Roman bridges is beſt deſeribed by 
Bergier; they conſiſted of pile, or piers; fornices, or 
arches; ſublices, or butments; pavimenta, and aggeres ; 
the roads over them in the middle for carriages; on 
each ſide whereof decurſorin, or banquettes, ſome what 
higher than the reſt, for foot-paſſengers, and ſeparated 
from it by a /ponda, or rail, and ſometimes even covered 
over, to ſhelter paſlengers from the rain, as in the Pons 
Alius. 
Ihe Trajan bridge over the Danube, was the moſt mag- 
nificent of all the works of this kind in the world. It 
was erected by that emperor for the conveniency of 
ſending ſuccours to the Roman legions on the other ſide 
the Danube, in caſe they ſhould be ſuddenly attacked by 
the Daci; but demoliſhed by the next ſucceſſor Adrian, 
for fear the Barbarians, overpowering the guards ſet to 
defend it, ſhould, by means of it, pour into Mœſia, and 
cut off the gariiſons there; or rather, as ſome think, out 
of envy, as deſpairing ever to do any thing like it himſelf. 
The arches were broken down by Adrian; but the ruins 
of it are {till ſcen in the middle of the Danube, near the 
city Warkel in Hungary. The piers were twenty in 
number, of ſquare {tone ; cach of them 150 feet high 
above the foundation, 60 feet in breadth, and diſtant 
from one another 170 feet; fo that the hole length of 
it was above 1530 yards. Dion Cafhus, lib. IX Mili. 
cap. 13. 
Modern architects are abſolutely at a loſs to conceive 
how the foundations of ſuch a bridge could be laid in fo 
vaſt and rapid a river, and ſo deep a channel as the 
Danube. Scamozzi imagines that the river muſt have 
been turned out of its courſe. But to divert the Danube 
ſeems impoſiible. That author conjectures, that choice 
was made of ſome thort bend of the river, where it 
made almoſt a peninſula, and a canal was cut croſs the 
iſthmus or neck thereof, through which the river took 
its courſe ; ſo that the bridge was built on dry land, 
and, when finithed, the river was returned to its ancient 
channel. Some writers have added, that this bridge was 
built in one ſummer, and that Apollodorus of Damaſcus 
was the architect. 
The Trajan bridge, at Salamanca, over the river Formus, 
popularly attributed to the giants, by fome to Hercules, 
appears rather to be a Roman work, though when and 
by whom erected, 1s not known ; but it was repaired by 
Trajan, whoſe denomination it {till bears. It is 1500 
feet long; conſiſts of 26 arches, each 72 feet wide; 
the piers that ſuſtain them being 23 feet thick, and 200 
high. 
Among the Romans, the building and repairing of 
bridges was firſt committed to the pontiſices, or prieſts ; 
then to the cenſors, and curators of the roads; laitly, 
the emperors took the care of bridges into their own 
hands. Thus Antoninus Pius built the Pons Janiculenſis 
of marble; Gordian reſtored the Pons Ceſtius; and 
Adrian built a new one, denominated from him. 
In the middle age, bridge-building was ranked in the 
number of acts of religion; and a regular order of hoſ- 
pitallers was founded by St. Benezet, towards the cloſe 
of the twelfth century, under the denomination of Pox- 
tifices, or Bridge-builaers , whoſe chief object was to be 
alliſtant to travellers, by making bridges, ſettling ferries, 
and receiving ſtrangers in hoſpitals, or houſes built on 
the banks of rivers. But the order was too good to 
thrive. We read of one hoſpital of the kind at Avignon, 
where the hoſpitallers dwelt under the direction of their 
firlt ſuperior, St. Benezet. The Jeſuit Raynaldus has a 
treatiſe expreſs on St. John the bridge-builder. 
In France, the Pont de Garde 1s a very bold work j the 
piers being only thirteen feet thick, yet ſerving to ſup. 
port an immenſe weight of a triplicated arcade, and 
ſerves to join two mountains. It conſiſts of three 
bridges one over another; the uppermoſt of which is an 
aqueduct, FE | 
The bridge of Avignon was begun in the year 1 176, and 
finiſhed in 1188; conliſting of eighteen arches, mea- 
ſuring 1340 paces in length, ot about 5300 fathoms. 
Divers 
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Divers of its arches have* been ſince demoliſhed by the 
ice, &c. ſo that only part of it now ſubſiſts. 
The bridge of St. Eſprit is the fineſt and boldeſt in 
France, conſiſting of nineteen great arches, beſides 
ſeven ſmaller ones, the apertures of the arches being 
from fifteen to twenty fathoms, which makes the length 
of the bridge upwards of 400 fathoms. 
The famous bridge of Venice, called the Rialto, conſiſts 
but of a ſingle arch, and that a flat or low one ; paſling 
for a maſter-piece of art, being built in 1591, on the 
deſign of Michael Angelo : the Gan of the arch is ninety- 
eight feet one half, and its height above the water only 
twenty-three feet. Poulet alſo mentions a bridge with a 
ſingle arch, in the city of Munſter in Bothnia, much 
bolder than that of the Rialto at Venice. But theſe are 
nothing to a bridee in China, built from one mountain 
to another, conſiſting of one ſingle arch, 400 cubits 
long, and 500 cubits high, whence it is called the 
flying bridge: a figure of it is given in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions. Kircher alſo ſpeaks of a bridge in the 
ſame country 360 perches long, without any arch; ſup- 
ported only by 3oo pillars. The accounts given by 
ſome of the Popiſh miſſionaries of bridges in China, have 
much the air of fables. | 
We have many bridges of conſiderable note in our own 
country : ſuch is the bridge at York, whoſe maſter arch 
in the middle is 82 ſect and a half in the clear wide, 
and 27 cet high. Rocheſter bridge is built in the ſame 
ſtyle with that of London; it is 550 feet long, and 
conſiſts of 11 arches, the biggeſt of which is more than 
o feet. It was erected at the charge of Sir Robert 
cnolles, who died in the midſt of the reign of king 
Henry IV. The bridges at Durham and Biſhop- Awk- 
land may alſo be mentioned, whoſe largeſt arches are 
near o feet in the clear. The bridge at Berwick is an 
admirable work, begun under queen Elizabeth; it con- 
ſiſts of 17 arches, the largeſt upwards of 80 feet. That 
of Blenheim conſiſts of three arches, the chief of which 
ſpans 101 feet and a half. 
'There is a bridge over the river Non, near Old Aber- 
deen, very much celebrated, in the taſte, and on the 
plan of the Rialto at Venice. There is alſo in the ſame 
ſtyle a very remarkable bridge in Wales, built by Wil- 
liam Edwards, a country maſon, over the river Taaf, 
near Caerphilly in Glamorganſhire. It is no more than 
eight feet broad, but it conſiſts of a ſingle arch no leſs 
than 140 feet wide, part of a circle of 175 feet diameter, 
ſo as to make the altitude 35 feet. The arch of this 
bridge is between 40 and 50 feet wider than the cele- 
brated Rialto of Venice, and probably the wideſt arch 
in Europe, if not in the world. In order to leſſen the 
quantity of matter in the abutments preſſing upon the 
arch, and thereby to bring it to an equipoiſe with that 
in the crown, he contrived three circular arches in the 
abutments; which paſs through from fide to fide like 
round windows, and gradually decreaſe in the aſcent. 
The longeſt bridge in England is that over the Trent at 
Burton, built by Bernard abbot of Burton, in the twelfth 
century; it is all of ſquared free-ſtone, ſtrong and loſty, 
1545 feet in length, and conſiſting of 34 arches. Yet 
this comes far ſhort of the wooden bridge over the Drave, 
which, according to Dr. Brown, is at leaſt five miles 
long. 
T — triangular bridge at Crowland in Lincolnſhire, 
which was probably intended as an emblem of the 
Trinity, is the moſt ancient Gothic ſtructure remaining 
entire in the kingdom. It was crected about the year 
of our Lord 860. 
London bridge conſiſts of 20 locks or arches, whereof 
19 are open, and one filled up or obſcured ; it is goo 
feet long, 60 high, and 74 broad, and almoſt 20 fect 
aperture in each arch. It is ſupported by 18 piers or 
ſolids, from 34 to 25 feet thick; ſo that the greateſt 
water-way, when the tide is above the ſterlings, is 450 
feet, ſcarce half the width of the river; and below the 
ſterlings, the water-way is reduced to 194 feet. Thus 
a river 900 feet wide, 1s here forced through a channel 
of 194 feet. 
London bridge was firſt built with timber, in the reign 
of Fthelred, between the years 993 and 1016. It was 
repaired, or rather new-huilt of timber, in 1163. The 
ſtone-bridge was begun by king Henry II. in 1176, and 


finiſhed under king John in the year 1209. The archi- 


tect was Peter of Colechurch, a pricſt ; though he died 
before it was finiſhed, 

For the charge of keeping it in repair, a large houſe is 
alletted, with a great number of offices, and a vaſt reve- 
nue in land, &c. Ihe chief officers are two bridge- 
maſters, choſen my out of the body of the livery. 
The foundation is ſaid to be on a ſoft oozy ground. 
Stow alleges, that, during the time of building, the 
river was turned from Batterſea to Rotherhithe; but this 
is not warranted. Some imagine, that the tide did not 
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then riſe ſo high at the hridge as it does now, b 
the work would be facilitated. However th 
piers were erected on wooden piles driven under x 
over which planks were laid, and the feet of the io 
the planks. "The defects of this bridoe are the e 8 
neſs and irregularity of the arches, and the W 
the piers, which, together with the ſterlin 78 88 1 
current of the 'Thames into many frightful I 4 
which mult obſtruct and endanger the navigation hd 
the bridge. rough 
It is pretty certain, there were no houſes on the brid 
for upwards of 200 years; ſince we read of ; tilt 5 
tournament held on it in 1395. Houſes were Fern 
upon it afterwards, but being found a great Inconye 7 
ency and nuiſance, they were removed in 1758, 3 | 
the avenues to it enlarged and made more commodic.. 
by ſtat. 29 Geo. II. c. 40. This act alſo direfed, th." 
there ſhould be a paſſage of 31 feet ſor carriace; = 
7 feet on each ſide for foot-paſſengers, guarded with 
ſtone *baluſtrades. Two of the middle arches ie: 
thrown into one ſemicircular arch, by taking up the * 
between them. The repairs amounted to above 80 day 
The ſterlings have been added, to hinder the viers from 
being undermined by the rotting of the piles upon which 
they are built; for, by means of theſe ſterlings, the 
piles are kept conſtantly wet; and thus the timber is 
kept from decaying, which always happens when it i; 
alternately wet and dry. 

One of the nobleſt bridges known, is that 1t Weſtminſter 
for the building of which an act of parliament was ob- 
tained in the year 1736, and it began to be erected in 
January, 1738; and it was opened the 18th of Novem. 
ber, 1750. The wholt amount of the neat Cxpence that 
attended building this „ider, was 218,800, 

The breadth of the river Thames, between the Weoo!. 
ſtaple dock and the oppolite ſhore, the place where the 
bridge is built, is about 1220 feet. This bridge conſiſts 
of thirteen large arches and two ſmaller ones, the ſour- 
teen intermediate piers, and two abutments. 

The length of each abutment is 76 feet; the ſpan or 
opening of each of the ſmaller arches of the abutments 
1s 25 feet; the opening or ſpan of the firſt of the large 
arches from cach ſhore is 52 feet; the ſpan of the next 
arch is 56 feet, and ſo on, increaſing by four feet in 
every arch to the middle arch, the ſpan of which is; 
feet. The tranſverſe ſection, or breadth of the two 
firſt piers on each ſide, is 12 feet; of the next 13, and 
ſo on, to the piers ſupporting the middle arch, the ſee- 
tion of each of which is 17 feet. Thus the length of 
the two abutments being 152 feet, the ſection of the 
fourteen piers 198 feet, and the ſpan or opening of the 
fifteen arches 870 feet, the whole length of the briage, 
including abutments, is 1220 feet, which is the breadth 
of the river, 

The arches are ſemicircular, and ſpring from about the 
height of two feet above low-water mark. 

Theſe arches give, as has been ſaid, a water-way of 
870 feet; the proportion of the water-way being ſo con- 
ſiderable with reſpect to the breadth of the piers, it fol- 
lows, that the fall of water under this bridge mult be very 
ſmall. And, in effect, thoſe who attempted to calcu- 
late it before the bridge was built, after making all pol 
ſible allowances, could never find the perpendicular 
height of this fall to exceed three inches and three 
fourths; but, in truth, it now appears, by experience, 
that the height of the greateſt fall is ſcarce half an inch; 
whereas the height of the fall at London bridge is from 
four feet and nine inches to five feet. 7 
The whole breadth of the bridge is 44 feet; which is di- 
vided into three walks; the middle one for carriages, 
&c. is 28 feet broad, and the ſide-walks near 7 feet each 
in the clear. 

The foundations of the piers of Weſtminſter bridge ae 
laid on a ſtrong grating of timber, planked underneath, 
and at leaſt five feet below the ſurface of the bed of he 
river. This grating was made of the bottom of 2 velich 
ſuch as the French call caiſen; the ſides of which were 
ſo contrived, that they might be taken off after a pier 
was finiſhed, The bed of the river was dug to 2 lüb“ 
cient depth, and made level, in order to lay the bottom 
of the cai//on, and the bottom of the piers, out 2 
danger; che ground, by all trials that could be re 
ſecmed ſo good, being every where a bed of graie) 5 
piling was thought unneceſſary. Whether there be po 
ſofter /lratum under this or not, we cannot preiert 1 
determine; neither does it appear from experiences 5. 
piling is an abſolute ſccurity sgainſt all ee ; 
what Gautier ſays, it would teem otherwile 3 del. 
aſſures us, that let the architect of a bridge de 5 A 
yet he can no more be ſure of the ſuccete 0! t not 
than a phyſician is. And, in effect, we find, 0 the 
withſtanding the care that was taken mn e 
ground on which Weſtminſter bridge Was built, of 
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1 bly. This damage was re-] trivance, che bridge becomes moveable, like a pendulum; 
of the piers. . is juſtly admired. } from one fide of the river to the other, without other 
ired, and oye ſeridtion of Weſtminſter Bridge. | help than the rudder.—Such bridges fomctimcs alſo con- 
ce Labelye's 6, an act was obtained for building a new | fiſt of two ſtories, for the quicker paſſage of a great 
| A N lackfeyers; from the end of Fleet-ditch to the] number of men; or that both infautr 
bridge a s ounty of Surry. It was begun in] paſs at the ſame time, | | 
oppoſite —_— IN years ad three quarters; BRipGe, flying or floating, is ordinarily made of two ſmal! 
1760, and comp of building it amounted to 152,840/. bridges, laid one over the other, in ſuch manner, as that 
we wo hs ſts of nine elliptical arches; the central] the uppermoſt ſtretches and runs out, by the help of 
This br idge yy = wide, and the four arches on each fide, | certain cords running through pullies placed along the 
arch 18 24 > the central one to the ſhores, are 98, fides of the under-bridge, which puſh it forwards, till 
reckoning * feet reſpectively. The breadth of the] the end of it joins the place it is deſigned to be fixed on. 
93 $3, 2 28 feet, and that of the raiſed foot-way| When theſe, two bridges are ſtretched out at their full 
carriage-Way " * he height of the baluſtrade on the] length, ſo that the two middle ends meet, they are not 
ray 133 — inches: — the whole length of the to be above four or five ſathoms long, becauſe, i 
inſide 15 4 7 feet. The upper ſur-] they will break. | | 
bridge 7 * * 15 dns Fo * : ay large ok over] Their chief uſe is for ſurpriſing out-works; or poſts that 
face of this 78 * d by two Ionic] have but narrow moats. 
each pier 18 2 end Hagar 2 22 a 388 In the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences, we 
pillars and 1 vi 4 Ls has high-water mark. The| find a new contrivance of a floating bridge, which lays 
. U -05 EMS. BE h ity to the right and | itſelf on the other fide of the river. Vid. Hiſt. Acad. 
bridge is rounded on 4 mw 74 whereb he ac-| R. Scienc. an. 1713. p. 104. 
left, in form ef : 8 and 3 BRIDGE of communication, is 4 bridge made over a river; by 
n ſed of piers, arches, and but-| which two artnies or forts, ſeparated by the river, have 
Br1DGES, /fone, 71 — | v6 2 alſo intermixed] a free communication with one another. 
ments, made o yn brid 3 Tholouſe, the plinths] BRIDO ESG of boats are either made of copper, or wooden 
_ 2 ; . — Fo the quoins of the arches, | boats faſtened with ſtakes, or anchors; and laid over 
WHErEOr A AR ines: the reit, | with planks. 
and ome * . f One 5 the moſt notable exploits of Julius Czſar, was 
n l 4b the Latins pontes ſublicii, con-] the expeditious making of a bridge of beats over the 
Bk1DGES, W30den, zige ſuſtained by punchions, well Rhine. Modern armies carry copper-boats, called por- 
fiſt ol . 1 toons, to be in readineſs for the making bridges: ſeveral 
—— U2ec > ak | of thefe being joined fide by fide, till they reach acroſs 
— = . the Noa, = — laid —4 them, nicks all plain for 
ee Woges -- . . 5 of the men to march on, | 
BRIDGE, ruſhen, * de / — 2 . There are fine bridges of boats at Beaucaire, and Rouen, 
r * which tife und ll wh ths watery wid that at Savithe 
bare _ ny we Po. K* b : is ſaid to exceed them both. | 
ound that is boggy, miry, r 5 f 1 ilt in lieu of the ſtatel 
| d The bridge of beats at Rouen, built in lieu of the ſtately 
1 m_— age 9 | Hank fare there by the Romans, is repreſented 
by the ſoldiers, of . 51 by 2 bladders blown up by a modern writer, as the wonder of the preſent age 
n All 4 3 byri. NM. Couplet it always floats; and riſes and falls with the tide, or as 
and we me . 9 feet long, | land-waters fill the river; it is near 300 yards long, and 
gives the ru * 3 i ed with ſtone, juſt as the ſtreets are: carriages 
eaſily taken aſunder K joey, Denied = ng 22 wi 8 o over it with caſe, and — 
on "Ib 1 left. dye 3 DO and horſes with ſafety, though there are no rails on 
ien. lib. iii. ſect. 5. c. 273. : : * Jen a 
Frezier ſpeaks of a wonderful kind of bridge at Apurima] either hand. The boats _— * * ＋ 4 2 
2 f, d of the bark of a tree. with ſtrong chains; and the whole , 
n Philaſophical] conſtantly repaired, though now very old. 
Balpots, pendent or hanging, called alſo iloſoplica ly re , ds of ee 
B thoſe not ſupported either by poſts or] BRIDGE, in Gunnery, the two pieces of timber eh go 
— 3 at large in the air, only ſuſtained at | between the two tranſums of a gun- carriage, on which 
« * ſuch bridges] the bed reſts. : ; 
the two 8 e 26 rages of ſuch bridg Br1DGe, in Muſic, that part of a ſtringed inftrument over 
are given by Palladio, an a Ie ke, ſeventy | which the ſtrings are ſtretched, 
"a brag tho! » ＋ * which may bo "uſeful in | BRIDLE of an horſe, is an aflemblage of various 7 ym eng 
ee YR s : the bit, of ſnaffle; the head-/iall or leathers, 
ſome places where pillars cannot conveniently be erected. or parts; as At, 1 11 25 
: he t f the head to the rings of the bit; the 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 163. p. r * —_— fie — 3 and under the fore-top ; throat- 
that there was formerly 2 large briege. over the © | and, which buttons from the head-band under the 
e 1 - throat; reins, the pait held in the hand; moſe band, 
timber, none much above a yard long, one ” l _ ws oing through loops at the back of the head-ſtall, and 
hve underneath, aither wah pillart,- or arce-works Puckled under the cheeks: to which add the trench, the 
< hagy banged age Nee ſuch one as is] cavezan, martingal, and chaff-halter. 
E he] In lieu of a e, the maſters frequently uſe the word 
__ ne eng, r — 77 hand : thus, for pull the bridle, they ſay, bear the hand. 
—e e e nate, Fenda wy wed 1 f b d To cleave to or hold by the bridle, is the fault of a bad 
contnvance: the moſt common way is by a kind of ba- horſeman, who, when a horſe is diſorderly, inſtead of 
lance called PLYERs: in which caſe the bridge ſtands orie q ... os nos bet the a 
i : f t, or the like ſlacking his hand, clings to it, as if } a 
1 rigkt, to hinder the paſſage of a moat, o x ummel of the ſaddle ; wanting the habit, or ſtrength, 
The breadth of this bridge is uſually about nine or ten ay bimſclf faſt by clinging with his thighs. 
feet, and its length about fifteen feet. : to wa c he bridle 8 called 23RILLADES and SAC- 
ere are others made to draw back, to pave "od the = 2 - * 
e, and to thruſt over again to afford a paſlage. n 0. . : * ihe art of 
ot ers, which open in * middle; half of which turns Ihe ſirſt horſemen being unacquainted wi 


y and cavalty may 


it longer, 


f ; all 1aged them only with a 
ge are Way to one fide, and the other half to the other; being governing "_— * 5 — oy DP 4 Het 3: This 
neatb, Joined again at pleaſure : but theſe have this inconve- N a 1 7 dane Librane, 
of the mence, that one half of them remains on the enemy's hater Maoliang 
efcl, ide, | and Ma . , 

; __ The Marquis De L'Hopital has given the conſtruction | The 18 , mw 22 8 if 8 b 
à pier a Curve, in which a weight will always be a counter- bridles, v oaks that, on the Trajan column, ſoldiers 
fuß- nce to a drau-bridge; which the younger Bernoulli] and hence it is, , | 

yoLtom 


5 mewn to be no other than the cycloid. Act. Erud. | are repreſented riding at full ſpeed, without any . 
ipl. an. 1695. on. Phil. 1 e | 
*1DGE, flyin t volant ductarius, an appella- | BRIDLE, in Anatomy, dee FR t , 981 
as 32 — ui. 1 3 1 2 BRIDLE, among Surgeons, is a kind of BANDAGE contrive 


tives, 
| that 


be any ow beams, caſks, or che like, laid on a river, and | for retaining the — Jo ry rn * 11 
end to covered with planks for the paſſage of an army. BRIDLE, ſcolding,—1n otatior 8 5 the mouth, and 
„ that N hing, pont volant, more particularly denotes a correcting ſcolding women. P 

. bf 


hich it effectually 
"ee compoſed of one or two boats joined together, by takes particular hold of the tongue, whic 


or be len of keeps from ſtirring: thus harnaſſed, the offender is led 


5 del. 
worte 
if no- 
ng the 
one 
of 


ot Hoori i il or balu 
trade; 1 8 which is] in triumph through tHe. EG A en we 
hltened a cab e, ſupported at proper diſtances by boats, tion of 1 _ +: SS 8 pl 89 n 
— extended to an anchor, to which the other end is] ſeems to wiſh the ule o 


's left- i & 
"ed, in the middle of the water. By which con- BRiDLE-band ſignifies the horſeman's left-hand, in * 
Vor. I. No 48. 7 E 
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of which the right-hand is called the ſpear or ſword- | 
hand. 

BriDLe-chain, in Huſbandry, a name given by our farmers 
to a part of the ſtructure of their PLOUGH. This is an 
iron chain of ſeveral links, faſtened at one end to the 
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Writers, ſignifies a being freed from contrit;e; 
reparation of bridges. See PoxTaGr. dein to the 
fo e word is formed from the Saxon brig, a bridge, and 
ote, compenſation. It is ſometimes alſo writte Fa 
or bruch-bete. men bragh-tue, 


beam of the plough, near that part where the collar re- BRIGADE, in the Military Art, a party or diviſion of 
2 


ceives the tow-chain, and faſtened at its other end to the 
ſtake of the plough, or to that upright piece which runs 
parallel to the left crowſtaff, and at its bottom pins in 
the tow-chain; this ſtake is faſtened to the crowſtaft, 
ſometimes by the end of this bridle-chain, and ſometimes 
by a wythe or cord. 

BriDLEs, in Sea-language, denote the upper part of the 
moorings in the king's harbours, to ride ſhips of war. 

Br1D1.Fs the bow-line, See Bow-line. 

BRIDON, or Br1poox, in the Manege, properly denotes 
a S$NAFFLE, in contradiſtinction from a BIT or BRIDLE. 
The French ſay, that the Englith uſe no bridles, but only 
brid:ons, except in the army: a horſe never goes ſo well 
nor ſo ſure with a brido9n, unleſs he has been firſt broke 
to the bit. 

BRIEF, a thing of ſhort extent or duration. 

The word is formed from the French bref, of the Latin 
brevis, which ſignifies the ſame. 

BRIEF is more particularly uſed for a ſummary or ſhort 
ſtate of a thing. 

BRIEF is alſo uſed for an act or writing drawn up by a 
notary. 

Barer, attefed, Breve teflatum, a public inſtrument cloath- 
ed with the proper formalities. 

BRIEF of deviſing, Brevis diviſionalis, denotes a laſt will or 
teſtament, or DEVISE. 

BRIEF of an oath, Breve ſacramenti, an inſtrument made on 
oath, and authenticated by the ſubſcription of witneſſes. 

BR IHF is alſo uſed for a judicial epiſtle, directed by a lord 
or other ſuperior, to his ſubjects or dependents, enjoin- 
ing ſomething to be done or forborn. 

In which ſenſe, we ſay, the lord's, king's, biſhop's, or 
pope's bref. 

Beitr alſo denotes the territory or diſtrict within which 
the lord's brief had courfe. In which ſenſe, we meet 
with the biſhop's brief, breve epi/copi z the count's brief, 
breve comitts, &c. 

Br1eF alſo denotes the yearly revenue ariſing out of the 
lands uſually deſcribed in brzefs. 


BR1tF, Breve, in Common Law, a writ whereby a man is | 


ſummoned or attached to anſwer any action: or more 
largely, it is taken for a writing ſued out of any of the 
king's courts of record at Weſtminſter, whereby ſome- 
thing is commanded to be done in order to juſtice, or 
the execution of the king's command. 

It is called brief, breve, quia breviter intentionem proferent:s 
exponit ; becauſe couched in a few plain words, without 
preamble, &c. 

B&1EF is allo uſed for a letter patent, granting a licence to 
a ſubject, to make a collection for any public or private 
lots. 

BRIEFSs, apoſlolical, denote letters which the pope diſpatches 
to princes, and other magiſtrates, touching any public 
affair. 
They are thus called, as being very conciſe, and written 
on paper, without preface or preamble z by which they 
are dillinguithed from bulls, which are more ample, and 
always written on parchment, and tealed with lead or 
green wax; whereas rie are fealed with red wax, and 
with the ſeal of the fiſherman, or St. Peter in a boat; a 
ſcal never applied but in the pope's preſence. 
Ihe brief is headed with the name of the pope, apart; 
and commences with Dilecto filis ſalutem, & apoſlolicam 
benediftionem, &c. after which he proceeds directly to the 
mattcr in hand, without further preamble. 
Briefs are not ſubſcribed by the pope, nor with his name, 
but with that of his ſecretary. Pope Alexander VI. in- 
{titutcd a college of ſecretaries for brzefs ; ſince which 
time, they have been made much longer, and more am- 
ple than before. See ABBREVIATUR, 
Formerly briefs were owe diſpatched about affairs of 
juſtice z but now they are likewiſe uſed in matters of be- 
neſices, expective graces, and diſpenſations. 

Brits of the dead, Brevia niortuorum, were letters ſent by 
the monks of one monaſtery to thoſe of another, with 
whom they were in fraternity, to inform them of the 
deaths or obits of their monks, for whom they were to 
ſay the ſtated and cuſtomary prayers and maſſes. 
"Theſe were allo called iter currentes, a formula of 
which we have in the book of the uſages of the Ciſtercian 
order. 


Brite of remembrance, Breve recordationts, or rememorati= | Engliſh ſeamen, the brigantine is diſtinguiſhed by 


rium, or memerabile, denotes a charter, otherwiſe called 
NOTITIA. 
BRIG. Sce BRIGANTINE. 
Br1G-bote, BRIGGE-bote, or BRIGH-bote, in Ancient Law 


body of ſoldiers, whether horſe or foot, under the c 
mand of a brigadier. 225 
The word is French; ſome derive it from th Lat; 
briga, a brigue, or ſecret intrigue >» Du-Cange 3 
from brigand, an ill diſciplined ſoldier, why be = 
country, and plunders it of every thing, without 8 * 
for the enemy: as the armics of Arabs, Tartar * 
The origin of brigand is again deduced from li b 1 
a ſort of armour uſed in the army raiſed by the 2 % 
during the captivity of their king John in Enęla 12 
torious for their robberies. n 
There are two ſorts of brigades, according to the French 
way of accounting : 1. A brigade of an army, which ig 
body of horſe of ten or twelve ſquadrons : or of ſoot, of 
five or fix battalions.—And in this way, an army i 
ſometimes divided into eight brigades; four of bolt 
and ſour of foot. 5 
2. A brigade of a troop of guards, which is a third 
thereof, when the troop conſiſts of fifty n 
only a ſixth, when it conſiſts of an hundred: chat & * 
the former caſe, the troop is divided into three A 
in the latter, into ſix. — 
Br1GADE-major, in the Military Art, an officer choſen from 
among the moſt ingenious and expert captains, Brigade. 
majors are to wait, at proper times, to receive the word 
and orders, which they carry firſt to their brigadier, and 
afterwards to the adjutants of regiments at the head ot 
the brigade, where they regulate together the guards 
parties, detachments, and convoys, and appoint them 
the hour and place of rendezvous at the head of the 
brigade, where the brigade-major takes and marches them 
to the place of the general rendezvous. A mcjor of bri. 
gade ought to keep a roll of the colonels, lieutcnant- 
colonels, majors, and adjutants, belonging to the bri. 
gade. When a detachment is to be made, the major- 
general of the day regulates with the brigade-majrrs, how 
many men and officers each brigede ſhall furniſh ; and 
they again with the adjutants of the regiments, how 
many each battalion is to ſend, which the adjutants di- 
vide among the companies. 'The complements each re- 
2 is to furniſh, are taken by the adjutant at the 
head of each regiment, at the hour appointed, who de- 
livers them to the brigade-major at the head of the brizads, 
who again delivers them to the major-general of the day, 
and he remits them to the officer who is to command 
the detachment. 

BRIG ADIER-general, an officer that commands a brigade 
of horſe, or foot, in an army. 

The brigadrer is an officer of importance; being the next 
in order below a major-general, or, in the French army, 
to the mareſchal de camp. 

Brigadiers are only general officers in their reſpectite 
corps. 'They have no particular command out of their 
brigades, nor any place or vote in councils of war; they 
have no aids de camp to carry their orders, but only a 
major of brigades, to ſee their orders executed, within 
the extent only of their own brigade. 

Brigadiers of the horſe- guards command as younge!! 
captains, 

Sub-BRIGADIER of a troop of horſe-guards, an aſliſtant of 
the brigadier. 

BRIGANDINE, a coat of mail; a kind of ancient defen- 
ſive armour, conliſting of thin-jointed ſcales or plates, 
pliant and caſy to the body. . 
Some confound it with HABERGEON and others W. 
brigantine, a low long veſſel. 

ERIGANDINI, BriGanTini, BRIGANDINARI!, Or Bal. 
GANCII, in Middle Age IWriters, military thieves, © 
highwaymen, who infeſted France and the Netherlands 
dee BRABANCIONES, 1 

BRIGANTINE, a ſmall, light, flat, open veftel, ubich 
gocs both with fails and oars, and is either for fighting) 
or giving chace. 1 
It has uſually twelve or fifteen benches on 2 ſide for tie 
rowers, a man and an oar to each bench. Brig, 
are principally uſed by the Corſairs, all the hands * 
being ſoldiers, and each having his muſquet ready unde 
his oar. | 1 walch 
But the term is generally uſed for a merchant-ſp - 1 
two maſts, though mariners of different nations app * 
to a peculiar ſort of veſſel of their own marine . 


her main-lail ſet nearly in the plane of ber bed 
foremoſt edge of it being faſtened in different ku a0 
hoops which encircle the main- maſt, and {lide uf 


down as the fail is hoiſted or lowered. BRIGG" 
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BRIGITTINS, or BRIDGETINS, more properly BiRG1T- 


TINS, 4 TE 


ligious order, denominated from their foun- 
dreſs St. Bridgit, ot Birgit, a Swediſh lady, in the four- | 
teenth century, whom ſome repreſent as a queen; but | 
Fabricius, on better grounds, as a princeſs, the daughter | 


of king Birgerus, legiſlator of Upland: ſhe is famous for 


her revelations. 


BRI 


coction; but naturaliſts obſerve, it did not pre-cxiſt in 
the water, but rather is the product of the boiling. Phil. 
Tranſ. N“ 145. p. 96. | 

The brine at Northwich is found to ſtink of ſulphur. 
Brine freezes with great difficulty. Some ſteep their 
ſeed-wheat in brine, to prevent the ſmut. Brine is alſo 


Tran, Nv 6. of efficacy againſt gangrenes. Phil. 


Brigittins are ſometimes alſo called the Order of our | Briwve alſo denotes a pickle pre t with ſalt, wherci 
rok it being pretended that Chriſt himſelf dictated things are ſteeped to — pregnant with ſalt, wherein 


the rules and conſtitutions obſerved by them, to St. BaIN En, the pits wherein the ſalt-water is retained, 


Bridget. In the main, the rule is that of St. Auguſtin ; | 
only with certain additions ſuppoſed to have been re- 


and ſuffered to ſtand, to bear the action of the ſun, 
whereby it is converted into ſalt, 


vealed by Chriſt; whence they alſo denominate it the There are divers ſorts of ſalt-pans, as the water-pan, 


Rule of our Saviour. 


The firſt monaſtery of the Brigittin order was erected 


ſecond-pan, ſun-pan; the water being transferred or- 
derly from one to another. 


by the foundrels, about the year 1344, in the dioceſe | BxixE-pir, in Salt-meking, the ſalt ſpring from whence the 
of Lincopen; on the model of which all the reſt were 


formed. 


' 


. > 
The Bricittins profeſs great mortification, poverty, and | 
ſelf-denial, as well as devotion ;z and they are not to 


poſſeſs any thing they can call their own, not ſo much 


as a halfpenny, nor even to touch money on any ac- 


count. 

This order ſpread much through Sweden, Germany, 
the Netherlands, &c. In England we read but of one 
monaſtery of Brigittins, and this built by Henry V. in 


1412, oppoſite to Richmond, now called Sion-houſe ; | 
the ancient inhabitants of which, ſince the diſſolution, 


water to be boiled into ſalt is taken. There ate of theſe 
ſprings in many places; that at Namptwich, in Cheſhire, 
1s alone ſufficient, according to the account of the peo- 
ple of the place, to yield ſalt for the whole kingdom; but 
it is under the government of certain lords and regu- 
lators, who, that the market may not be overſtocked, 


will not ſuffer more than a certain quantity of the ſalt to 
be made yearly. See Pir. 


Baix EH. Sce SaLT. 
BRINE-woerms, arc red-coloured inſects, which breed both 


l 


( 


are ſettled at Liſbon. The revenues were reckoned at 


19451. per annum. 


Brugnote, from which the denomination 1s given to 
them all. 


BRILLIANT diamonds. See D1AaMoND. 
BRIM, the utmoſt edge of a thing, as of a glaſs, plate, or 


the like. ; 
The brims of veſſels are made to project a little over, to 


in ſummer and in winter, in the ſtrong brine of the ſalt- 


pans. They never become flies, but are of the claſs of 
APTER 2, or unwinged inſects. 


- BRINEK, or BSIVNTI, in Aſlranomy, the bright ſtar in the 
BRIGNOTES, or BRuGNoTEs, a kind of dried prunes, | 


brought from Provence, chiefly from the town of 


conſtellation Lyra; more frequently called Lucida Lyre. 


; BRINGERS-UP, in a battalion, are the whole laſt rank 


, 


— — 


of men in it, or the hindmoſt man in every FILE. 


BRINGIN GIN a horſe, in the Manege, is the keeping 


down his noſe, when he boars, and toſſes it up to the 
wind. A horſe is br:ught-in by a ſtrong hard branch. 


, BRING-TO, in Sea-langrage, ſignifies to check the courſe 


[ 


hinder liquors, in pouring out, from running down the 


ſide of the vellel. 


The briming, or brimming of veſſels, was contrived by the 
ancient potters, in imitation of the ſupercilium or drip 
PRINING ef ern, in Huſdandiy, an operation performed 


of the cornices of columns; it is done by turning 
over ſome of the double matter when the work 1s on the 
wheel. 


Among floriſts, the brim of a FLOWER denotes the out- 


ward edge of the petala, or that part thereof which | 


turns. 
A ſow is ſaid to brim, or go to brim, when ſhe takes the 


boar. 


The hart goes to rut, the roe to tourn, the boar to brim. 


BRIMSTONE. See SULPHUR. 
BriMs TONE, flower of. Sce FLOWER. 
BR1MSTONE marble, a preparation of brimflone in imitation 


of MARBLE. 


BaimSTONE medals, figures, &c. may be caſt in the ſollow- 


ing manner: melt half a pound of 6rimfone over a gentle 
fire; with this mix half a pound of fine vermilion, and 
when you have cleared the top, take it off the fire, ſtir 
it well together, and it will diflolve like oil; then caſt it 
into the mould, which muſt firſt be anointed with oil. 
When cool, the figure may be taken out; and, in caſe 
it ſhould change to a yellowiſh colour, you need only 
wipe it over with agua fortis, and it will look like the 
fineſt coral. 


BRIMSTONE-twort, in Betany. See Hog's-FENNEL. 
BRINDONES, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a fruit of 


the Eaſt Indies, called by John Bauhine, and ſome other 
botanical writers, Indict fluctus rubentes acidi. It is by 
many accounted a delicious fruit, notwithſtanding its 


great ſharpneſs; and is uſed by the dyers, and in making 
Vinegar, 


BRINE, water replete with ſaline particles. 


o ſtat. 1 Ann. cap. 21. are prohibited, brine taken out 
0 


pickling of fiſh, without boiling the ſame into SALT ; 
and rock-ſalt, without refining it into white-falt. 

Brine is either native, as the ſea-water, which by coc- 
non turns to ſalt; or factitious, formed by diſſolving 
alt in water. 

In the ſalt-works at Upwick.in Worceſterſhire, there are 
ound, at the ſame time, and in the ſame pit, three ſorts 
of brine, each of a different ſtrength. 'They are drawn 
y a pump, and that in the bottom, firſt brought up, is 


rw en fi man; the next, middle man; and the third, 
3 „ man. Phil. Tranſ. No 140. 

2 leach, a name given to what drops from the corned 
at in draining and drying, which they preſerve and boil 
gan 3 being ſtronger than any brine in the pit. Hought. 

ollet. tom. ii. Ne 211. p. 81. 


There is ſand found in all the Staffordſhire brines after 
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of a thip when the is advancing, by arranging the ſails 
in ſuch a manner, as that they ſhall counteract each 
other, and prevent her cither from retreating or moving 
ee In this tituation the ſhip is ſaid to {e-by, or 
to J-. 


on the wheat-ſeed, in order to prevent the ſmut. A 
liquor is to be prepared for this purpoſe, by putting 70 
gallons of water into a tub (like a maſh-tub uſed for 
brewing), and a corn-buthel of unſlaked lime-ſtone. 
This is to be well {tirred till the whole is diſlolved, and 
left to ſtand for 30 hours; after which it is to be drained 
off into another tub, in the manner practiſed for beer. 
In this way about a hogſhead of ſtrong lime-water will 
be obtained, to which muſt be added three pecks of ſalt. 
The wheat muſt be ſteeped in this pickle, by running it 
gently, and in ſmall quantities, into a broad-bottomed 
batket of about 24 inches in diameter, and 20 inches 
deep, and ſtirring it. The light feed that floats muſt be 
ſtrained off with a ſtrainer, and muſt not be ſown. 
When the baſket has been drawn up, and drained of the 
pickle, the wheat will be fit for ſowing in two hours 
after the brimming. 


BRINING of hay-r:icts, a practice common in America, of 


mixing falt with the hay as it is ſtacked, 


| BRIONY. See BryYony. 
' BRISKET, that part of a horſe extended from the two 


ſhoulders to the bottom of the cheſt. 


BRISSOIDES, in Natural Hiſtary, the name of one of the 
- genera of the ECHINI Marini; the diſtinguiſhing charac- 


ters of theſe are, that they are of an oval figure, and 
have their backs ſtriated, not furrowed, and their rays 
ſmoorh, not marked with ridges. Of this genus there 
are two known ſpecies: 1. A flat one, called by ſome 
the cranium. 2. A high one, called by ſome the amygaala, 
and uſually ſound foſſile, and immerſed in flint. 


BRISSUS, in Natural Hi/tory, the name of a genus of the 
brine=pits, or brine-pans, uſed by ſome for curing or 


ECHINI marini; the characters of which are, that they 
are of an oval figure, and have the aperture for the ans 
on one of the ſides of the ſuperſicies; their back is 
{ſmooth and even, nor furrowed, but on the vertex they 
have ſeveral very elegant crenated and dotted lines. 
Their baſe is as if cut off on the end neareſt the mouth, 
and is not flat as in the ſpatangr, but raiſed in the man- 
ner of a cuſhion. 


BRISTLE, a thick gloſſy kind of hair, wherewith the 


ſwine kind more eſpecially are covered. 

The name is ſometimes alſo applied to the quills of por- 
cupines, and the muſtaches or whilkers of cats. 

Hogs bri/tles are hard, tranſparent, horny ſubſtances, of 
a priſmatical figure, without any appearance of cavities 
or pores in them, diſcoverable even by the microſcope. 
Cats bri/tles have a large ſolid pith in the middle. 


B&r1$TLE-dice, a ſort of falſe dice, furniſhed with a piece 


of 


B R I 


of hog's rie fuck in the corners, or other places, to 
hincher their falling on certain ſides, aud make them run 
High of low at pleaſure. 

BRIS TOL flower. See CAMPION. 

BRISTOL water. Hee WATER. 

BRITANNIC plague, a name given by ſome writers to the 
SWEATING Heß, or Anglicanus judcr, . 

BRITANNICA, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, 


f 
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lords received fram their tenants a ſec or tale. dn. 
pertiſagium, for the liberty of broaching a cag 4 
BROACH-TO, in Sea-language, is uſed for inen By 

denly to windward of the ſhip's courſe, when Ms tad. 
with a large wind; or for deviating from the lin 2 
courſe, when (he ſails directly befure the wind 7 her 
bring her ſiqe ta windward, and expole her to the 4 5 5 
of overſetting. get 


the name of a plant deſcribed as ar Hows eg of a dark | BROAD-ceft, as oppoſed to the Drill Huſbandry, denotes 


colour, very large, and in hape reſembling thoſe of the 
common wild-dock, but ſomewhat hairy and of an 
aſtringent taſtez the root ſmall and flender, and the 
{talk not large. This is the deſcription of Dioſcorides, 
who attributes to its inſpiſſated juice great virtues as an 
aſtringent, and a remedy for ulcers of the mouth and 
tonſils; and Pliny acquaints us of its prodigious efficacy 
in a diſtemper attending the army of Germanicus, who, 
when they had croſſed the Rhine, encamped in a place 
where there was only one ſpring of water, the drinking 
of which affected them in a terrible manner in their 
mouths, and made their teeth drop out; and that the 
phyſicians, who called the diſeaſe /omacace and ſcelgtyrbe, 
were at length directed to a remedy by the Friſians who 
were in their camp, which was the herb Britannica. | 
The virtues attributed to this plant are obſerved, by the 
later phyſicians, to agree very well with thoſe of the hy: 
drolapathum majus, or great water-dock, a plant produced 
very abundantly with us, but at preſent neglected in the 

rattice of phyſic; and Muntingius, who has written 
profcſſedly of the Britannica of the ancients, is perſuaded | 
that this is the true and genuine plant. | 
There is no doubt but that the real plant is our water- | 
dock; but the commentators on the Greek phyſicians, | 
and the authors who have written fince, and have bor- | 
rowed the greatcit part of their knowledge from them, 
have occaſioned great perplexitics to their readers, by | 
ſuppoling that the Britannica and betomea were the fame | 
plant; whereas one was a dock, and the other the plant 
we call ſerratula, or ſaw-wort. 

BRITE, or BriGHT, in H-»/bandry.—Waheat, barley, or 
other grain, is ſaid to brize, when it grows over-ripe and 
ſhatters. 

BRITISH crown. See CROWN. 

B&r1iT1sH /anguage, the ſame with the Welch. 

The ancient Britiſh, or Cambre-Britiſh, is a dialect of 
the Celtic. Some pretend, but with no proability, that 
the B.itih is formed immediately from the Teutonic. 
Cooper abſurdly enough calls the Engliſh language the | 
Brityh. 

BRITTLENESS, in Natural Philaſaply, that quality of | 
bodies by which they are ſoon and eaſily broken by 
preſſure or percuſſion. It ſtands oppoſed to TENACITY. | 
Brutle bodies are extremely hard; the leaſt percuſſion ; 
exerts a force on them equivalent to the greateſt preſſure, | 
and may conſequently caſily break them. This eſlect is 
particularly remarkable in glaſs ſuddenly cooled, the 
brittlene/s of which is thereby much increaſed. 

Tir, though in itſelf tough, gives a brattleneſs to all the 
other metals when mixed therewith. 
The —_— of GLAss ſeems to ariſe from the hetero- 
gencity of the parts whereof it is compoſed, ſalt and 
fand, which can never bind intimately together. 

In TIMBER, brittlensſs ſeems to be connected with du- | 
rableneſs; the more brittle any ſort of wood is, the 
more laſting it is found. Thus it is, oak is of fo long | 
duration, while beech and birch, as being tough, pre- 
ſently rot, aud are of little ſervice for building. 1 

BRITTLENESS of the hoof, in horſes. See Hove. | 

BRIZA, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of Batauy, the name of 
that kind of graſs calied the tremula, or quabing-graſs. 
It belongs to the triandria digynia claſs. | 

| 
! 


Br1za, in the Materia Medica, a name uſed for the grain 
of the zea monoceccos, or St. Peter's corn. 
BRIZE, in the Country Language, a fort of ground Which 
has lain long untilled. 
Br1ze, or BRISE, in Navigation. Sce BREEZE. 
BRr1zE-vents, or BRISE-vents, a kind of ſhelters uſed by 
wardiners, who have not walls on the north-ſide, to keep 
the cold winds from damaging their mclon beds. 
Brize-vents are incloſures fix or ſeven feet high, and an 
inch thick, made of flraw, ſupported by ſtakes fixed 
into the ground, and props acroſs both inſide and out- 
ſide, faſtened together with willow-twigs or iron-wire. 
BROACH, BrocHa, in Middle Age IM riters, denotes an 
awl or bodkin. Among us, breach is chiefly uſed for a 
iteel inſtrument wherewith to open holes in metals. It | 
is ſometimes alſo applicd to a ſtick on which thread or 
arn is wound; and, in the north, to a fort of wooden 
needles uſed in knitting certain coarſe things. 
See an account of the a uſed in weaving tapeſtry, 
under 'CaprsSTRY, 24 
In ſome parts of England, a ſpit is called a breach. 
Hence alſo tw 4144) a barrel, is to tap it. The ancient 


the method of cultivating corn, turneps 

the foreign graſles, and moſt other Keel, Os 
not tranſplanted, by ſowing them with the hand at ay - 
in which method they are ſown over the gro * 05 
large, and thence ſaid to be ſown in broad-caſt. Tho 15 
called the Old Huſbandry, ro diſtinguiſh it from the Dia: 
Hor. -hozingy or New FHuſbandrz, See DxiuL as 
HusBANDRY. c 

ah ne pn a denomination given to certain gold pieces 
* than a guinea particularly Caroluſes and Fact 

BroaD-/ide, in the Sea-language, a diſcharge of all the 
guns on one fide of a ſhip at the ſame time. 

A. bread-fide is a kind of volley of cannon, and ouokt 
never to be given at a diſtance from the enemy above 
muſket-{hot at point blank. 

Br oAaD-/fone, in Building, a ſpecies of free-(tone, thus de- 
nominated becauſe it is raiſed bread and thin out of the 
quarries z or not exceeding two or three inches in thick. 
neſs ; chiefly uſed for paving. 

BROA De i, lumbricus latus, a name given to the TANIA, 
or tape-wok u. 

ROC ADE, in Commerce, a ſort of ſtuff, or cloth of gold, 
ſilver, or ſilk, raifed and enriched with flowers. foli. 
ages, or other figures, according to the fancy of the 
manufacturer. 

Formerly, the term was reſtrained to cloths woven eicher 
wholly of gold, both woot and warp, or of filver, or of 
both together : but by degrees it came likewiſe to pals 
for ſuch as had filk intermixed, to fill up, and terminate 
the flowers of gold and ſilver. | 

At preſent, any ſtuff of ſilk, ſatin, or even ſimple taſſety, 
when wrought, and enriched with the flowers, &c. ob- 
tains the denomination of BROCADE. 

Rich brocades may be cleaned, and the luſtre of them re- 
covered, by wathing them with a ſoft bruſh dipped in 
warm ſpirit of wine. 

BrRocape-fhell, a name given to a ſpecies of the cylix- 
phos. It is of a ſilver colour, variegated with brown. 
BROCARDICS, BrocarDica, denote maxims or prin- 
ciples in Law; ſuch as thoſe publiſhed by Azo, under 

the title of Brecardica Juris. 
Voſſius derives the word from the Greek =p5Japy 12s 
J d. firſt elements. Others, with more probability, from 
urchard, or Brochard, biſhop of Worms, who made a 
collection of canons, called from hence Bracardica; and 
as this work abounded much in ſentences and proverbs, 
the appellation bracardica became hence extended to 
every thing. 

BROCA TELL, called by the French bracadel, an ordinary 
kind of ſtuff made of cotton, or coarſe ilk, in imitation 
of BROCADE, chiefly ufed for tapeſtry and other ſur- 
niture. That manufactured at Venice is the molt 
eltecmed. 

BROCATELLO, a name given by lapidaries to the white 
and gold veincd red MARBLE. 

BROCCOLI, among Gardeners, the ſhoot of a ſort of 
cabbage. There are ſeveral forts of it, as the Roman, 
the Neapolitan, and the black ; but the Roman 1s far 
the beſt, and is therefore the only fort now in uſe. 
The ſeeds of this ſhould be ſown about the middle of 
May, in a looſe moilt ſoil ; when the young plants have 
eight leaves, they are to be tranſplanted, and ſet at three 
inches diſtance; and when they have grown there till 
the middle of July, they will be fit to plant out for 
ſtanding. They mult be now ſet in ſome well-ſhc}tered 
ground, but not under the drip of trecs, and at a foot 
and a half diſtance from one another. The foil ſhould 
be light, and about the beginning of December they 
will begin to ſhew their heads, which look ſomewhat 
like a cauliflower; from this time they will continue 
eatable to the end of March. When the heads divides 
and begin to run up, they are to be cut, with about four 
inches of the ſtem to them; and when thele are cut cn, 
about a month's time ſurnithes a freſh crop from the 
ſame ſtock. They are to be (tripped of their outer (Kill 
and boiled ; and when perfectly tine, they arc very little 
inferior to aſparagus. The beſt way to have them line, 
is to get ſreſh ſeed every ycar from Italy; for they are 
very apt to degenerate, 


 BROCHLOS, in Surge), a name uſed by ſome writers for 


1 N ze fame 
bandages in general : in ſome of the old writers, the fat 


word is alſo uſed to expreſs a perſon who has a ver? 


j , mn 1 n. 
nent upper lip, or very prominent teeth, and athics mant, 
2 BROCK, 


pl onn- 
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ong Sportſmen, ſometimes denotes a badger, 
BROCE, tied 05 brock. See BADGER, 
Brock, and BROCKET, is alſo uſed to denote a hart of the 
; ; | 
ir ATORES, in the Middle Age, a kind of librarii, or 
* ids, who did not write the words and letters plain, 
l acioully flouriſhed and decorated, after the manner 
of embroidery- Du-Cange Gloll. Lat. tom. i. 
BRODIUM, a term uſed by ſome writers in Pharmacy, for 
a liquor in which any ſolid ſubſtance has been boiled, is 
to be preſerved, Or with which a medicine too ſtrong for 
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395 3 whereof 375 are Chriſtians, and 20 Jews : the 
others are near double that number; ſo that in Amſter- 
dam there are near 1000 exchange=-brokers. — The differ- 
ence between the two conſiſts in this; that the books and 
perſons of the for;mer are allowed as evidence in the 
courts of jullice ; whereas in caſe of diſpute, the latter 
are diſowned, and their bargains diſannulled. 

The fee of the ſworn exchange-brekers of Amſterdam is 
fixed by two regulations, of 1613, and 1623, with re- 
gard to matters of exchange, to eighteen ſols for 100 
livres de gros, or boo florins; i. e. three ſols for 100 


BACKEN numbers. 


aſe alone 1s to be diluted. : | 
BROGLING, a method of fiſhing ſor cels, otherwiſe called 


' BROKEN-backed, in Sea Language, denotes the ſtate of a 


ſhip which is ſo impaired, and looſened in her frame, as 
to droop at each end; a diſorder to which the French 
ſhips are moſt expoſed, on account of their length, &c 
BroKen luce. Among Hor ſe-jockies, broken knees are a 
mark of a ſtumbler. A broken wind 1s diſcovered by a 
horſe's blowing at the noſe in the ſtable, and his flanks 
beating quick, double and — eſpecially after n- 
tion. There are divers ways of concealing a bro#en wind. 
A quart of new milk given a horſe on an empty ſtomach 
will clude it for an hour. A bruſhing gallop diſcovers it; 
no medicine can prevent his coughing and wheezing in 
that caſe, if his wind be broken. This diſorder fre- 
quently happens to horſes which have ſtood long in the 
{table, without exerciſe z and it may be relieved by care- 
ful feeding, and moderate exerciſe, 


warm meal and water, whenever it is uſed, and it may 
be continued for two or three months, viz. fix drams of 
Succotrine aloes; myrrh, galbanum, and ammoniacum, 
of each two drams; bay-berries, half an ounce; a 
ſpoonful of oil of amber; the whole is to be made into 
a ball, with a ſufhcient quantity of ſyrup of black-thorn. 
Bartlet's Farriery, p. 68. 

See NUMBER and FRACTION. 

Among Painters, a colour is ſaid to be broken, when it is 
taken down or degraded by the mixture of ſome other. 


Broken ray, in Dioptrics, the fame with ray of »ef+ aclion. 
BROKER. The origin of the word is conteſted ; ſome 


derive it from the French brorer, t grind; others from 
bracarder, to cavil, or triggle; others deduce breter from 
a trader broken, and that from the Saxon oc, miifortune ; 


which is often the true reafon of a man's breaking. In 


The following ball 
may oe given once in a fortnight, or three weeks, with 


| 


| 
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florins; payable, half by the drawer, and half by the 
perſon who pays the money. But cuſtom has made con- 
ſiderable alterations herein. 

The Jews, Armenians, and Banians, are the chief Bre- 
bers throughout molt parts of the Levant and the Indies. 
In Perſia, all affairs are tranſacted by a ſort of breb-rs, 
whom they call delal, i. e. great talkers. The manner of 
making their markets is very ſingular: after the beter! 
have launched out into long, and uſually impertinent diſ- 
courſes, coming towards a concluſion, they only con- 
verſe with their fingers. The buyer and ſeller's broker, 
each take the other by the right hand, which they cover 
with their coat, or a handkerchief : the finger ſtretched 
out, ſtands for fix z bent, for five; the tip of the finger 
for one; the whole hand for 100; and the hand clenched, 
for 1000. 'They will expreſs even pounds, ſhillings, and 
pence, by their hands. During all this myſtic com- 
merce, the two brokers appear as cold and compoſed, as 
if there were nothing paſſing between them. 

The French diſtinguiſh two kinds of brokers ; one for the 
ſervice of merchants, the other of manufacturers, arti- 
ficers, and workmen. The buſineſs of the former is to 
facilitate the ſale of goods in the wholeſale and mercan- 
tile way; that of the other, to procure the goods wanted 
for manufacturers, artificers, &c. or to ſell their goods 
when made. At Paris there is ſcarce a company of tradeſ- 
men, or even mechanics, but have their bro4ers, who are 
uſually taken out of their body, and make it their fole 
buſineſs to negociate in the particular kinds of goods to 
which ſuch company is by itatutes reſtrained. Lhcre 
are brokers for drapery, brokers for grocery, breters tor 
mercery, &. Ihere are even breters for tanners, cur- 
ricrs, cutlers, and the like. Dict. of Commerce. 


BROKER, clath.— At Paris they have a regular company of 


theſe brekers, or frippiers, who are governed by ſtatutes 
firſt given them under Francis I. in 1544. 


which view, a broker is a broken trader by misfortune ; | BROKERS, piece, a fort of petty dealers in drapery, who 


and it is ſaid none but ſuch were formerly admitted to 


' 
1 
1 


fell fragments or remnants of cloths, ſtuffs, filks, and 


r that employment. the like, at under price. 
BrOKERS are of three kinds; exchange-brokers, fleck-brekers, | BROKERS, /foch, arc thoſe employed to buy and fell thares 

* and patwnebrokers. | in the joint ſtock of a COMPANY or corporation. The 
n BROKERS, exchange, are a ſort of negociators, who contrive, negociations, &c. of theſe brokers are regulated by ſtat. 
4 make, and conclude bargains between merchants and 6 Geo. I. cap. 18. and 7 and 10 Geo. II. cap. S. which, 
| tradeſmen, in matters of money or merchandiſe, for among other things, enact, that contracts in the nature of 
. which they have a fee, or premium. See ExCHANGE. wagers, &c. incur a penalty of 500l. and by the ſale of 
0 Theſe, in our old law-books, are called „ο ere, and in | ſtock, of which the ſeller is not poſſeſſed, a forfeit of 

Scotland, breccarit, i. e. according to Skene, mediators | 10o/. and that broters keep a book, in which all con- 
y or interceſſors in any contract, &c. See PROXENETA. tracts, with their dates, and the names of the parties 
n They make it their buſineſs to know the alteration of the | concerned, ſhall be entered, on pain of 50ʃ. See SUB- 
* courle of exchange, to inform merchants how it goes, SCRIPTION and AGENT, 
& and to notify to thoſe who kave money to receive or pay | BROKERS of houfbold furniture. See APPRAISERS. 

beyond ſea, who are proper perſons for negociating the | BROKERS, paton, are perſons who keep ſhops, and let out 
e exchange with z and when the matter is accomplithed, | money to neceſſitous people upon pledges, for the moſt 

that is, when the money is paid, they have for brokage, part on uſurious conditions. 
of two ſhillings per 100 pounds ſterling. \ "Theſe are more properly called parun=takers, or tally-men, 
n, Theſe, by the ſtatute of 8 and 9 William III. are to be ſometimes frifers, or friperers. 
ir licenſed in London by the lord-mayor; and any perſon{ Of theſe is to be underſtood the ſtatute of 1 Jac. I. cap. 

acting without ſuch a licenſe, is liable to the forfeiture 21. by which it is enacted, that the ſale of goods, wrong- 
of of 5ool. and perſons employing them forfeit go. They fully gotten, to any broker in London, Wettminiter, 
VC are alſo to regiſter contracts, &c. under the like penalty ; Southwark, or within two miles of London, ſhall not 
ee and not to deal for themſelves on pain of forfeiting 200/.| alter the property thereof, —If a breter, having received 
ill ey are likewiſe to carry about with them a filver me-| fuch goods, ſhall not, upon the requeſt of the right 
1 dal, having the king's arms, and the arms of the city, owner, truly diſcover them, how and when he came by 
ed e. and to pay 40s. a year to the chamber of the city. | them, and to whom they are conveyed, he ſhall forſeit 
of Ann, cap. 16. the double value thereof to the ſaid owner. ] 
Id Q France, till the middle of the ſeventeenth century, | But there are ſeveral excellent regulations reſpecting 
ey their exchange=brokers were called courtiers de change; but | pawnbroters, of later date; for which, ſec 30 Geo. II. cap. 
al u arret of council in 1639, the name was changed | 24, and 32 Geo. II. cap. 24. : ; 
ue or that more creditable one of agent de change, banque, & | In the cities of Italy, there are Companies eſtabliſhed by 
le, "ie; and in the beginning of the eighteenth century, | authority for the letting out money m pas nes called 
ur to render the ollice {till more honourable, the title of mount of piety; an honourable title, like that of che cha- 
|, 3 counſellors was added. ; ritable corporation, but little becoming ſuch inititutions; 
he rand Cairo, and ſeveral places of the Levant, the | inaſmuch as the loan is not gratis. i 
in, abs, who do the office of COR called | In ſome parts of Italy, they have likewiſe mounts of piety 
ile ®1fuls : the manner of whoſe negociating with the Euro- | of another kind, wherein they only receive ces mo- 
IC, bean merchants has ſomething in it ſo very particular, | ney, and return it again, with intereſt, at ſo muc Jer 
Ce mat we have referred it to a diſtinct article. annum. At Bologna they have ſeveral mee Nr z 

h '* XcHange-brokars at Amſterdam, called malelaers, are | which are diſtinguiſhed into frank * 3 
for 4 9 kinds; the one, like the Engliſh, called fworn | terelt of the former is only four 1 , | 
mc how, becauſe of the oath they take before the burge- BROKERAGE, the fee paid to a BROKE - 3 
m 1; but the others negociate without any commiſſion, | BROMELIA, in Botany, Plum; a genus 0 6. th 
th, nd are called walking brokers. The firſt are in number  moenogynia claſs of plants. Its characters are theſe: the 
K. Vor. I. N 49. : | F flower 
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flower hath three long, narrow petals, each having a 
neftarium joined to it above the baſe, and hath fix ſta- 
mina; the germen is ſituated below the receptacle, which 
afterward becomes an oblong capſule, divided by a par- 
tition in the middle, to which the ſeeds are fixed quite 
round; theſe are ſmooth, and almoſt cylindrical. There 
are two ſpecies, which make a pretry variety in the hot- 
houſe. 

BROMUS, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for 
that kind of graſs, called by others fefuca and wgilops, or 
cat=graſs. | 

BRONCHIA, in Anatomy, the little tubes into which the 

trachea is branched, at its entrance into the lungs; and 
which are diſtributed through every part thereof, ſerving 
for the conveyance of the air in reſpiration. 
The bronchia conſiſt of cartilages like the trachea ; only 
hers the cartilages are perfectly circular, without any 
membranous hard part : they are joined together by the 
membranes that inveſt them, and are capable of being 
ſhot out lengthwiſe in inſpiration ; and of being drawn 
into each other in expiration. 

BRONCHIAL artery is an artery of the lungs, which ariſes 
from the deſcending trunk of the aorta, or intercoſtals; 
and, embracing the trachea, purſues the courſe of the 
bronchia, accompanying all the branches thereof through | 
their whole progreſs. Sce Tab. Anat. ( Angeiol.) fig. 1. n. 29. 

BRONCHIAL glands are a ſoſt, ſucculent, blackiſh ſort of 
glands, adhering externally to the lower part of the tra- 
chea, the greater diviſions of the brenchia and the a/opha- 
gus, ſome larger, ſome ſmaller ; ſaid to be diſcovered by 
Verheyen. 

Their uſe is uncertain ; the generality hold them to fur- 
niſh an unctuous liquor, to moiiten and line the infide of 
the bronchig. Verceillon will rather have them to ſecrete 
a juice for the ſervice of digeſtion, conveyed by minute 
ducts to the eſophagus and ſtomach; which, however, 
is called in queſtion by Heiſter. 

Verheyen is of opinion, that the hoarſeneſs which ariſes | 
from a cold, may proceed from an obſtruction of 
theſe glands; and that the benefit which accrues from 
taking oil of almonds, or other ſmooth medicaments, 
may proceed from their ſupplying the defect of this juice, 
and lubricating artificially the inſide of the bronchia. But 
it ſhould rather ſeem, that the humidity furniſhed the 
trachea and bronchia, comes from the miliary glands of 
thoſe parts, which are only lymphatics, and become tu- 
mid in morbid cafes, inſomuch that they frequently preſs | 
the wind-pipe, or ſome of its branches, and cauſe an 
ASTHMA, 

BroNxCHIAL vein ariſes from the intercoſtals, or the azy- 
gos, accompanies the artery, and divides into the ſame 
number of branches with it. 


— — 
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The artery brings blood to the brenchia, for the nutrition 
thereof, and of the veſicles of the lungs; and the vein | 
carries it off again to the cava, where it ſoon terminates. | 
The brenchial artery is ſometimes ſingle, but more fre- 


quently double ; ſometimes triple. | 


BRONCHOCELE, a pendent tumour, with a large round 
neck, riſing on the bronchial part of the trachea. 
The word is formed from BRN, wind-pipe, and xy2.y, 
ſtoelling. 
The brenchocele is common in Lombardy, Savoy, and 
about the Alps; whence Horace, 


Quit tumidum guttur miratur in Alpibus. 


| 


It is commonly ſuppoſed to derive its origin from the 
Alpine waters, which being impregnated and chilled 
with ice and inow, cauſes a /entor of the lympha, about 
the muſcles of the throat, whereby the veſſels are con- 


tiacted, and the circulating humours thickened, whence | divided parts being then drawn towards their more fixed 


an obſtruction, &c. Though there are ſome ſpecics of | 
it ſuppoſed allo to ariſe from ſtrains, bruiſes, and other | 
accidents. 

The bronchocele has been called by ſome hernia gutturalis, 
or bronchialis, gutteria, and gongrona. Some medical wri- 
ters have confounded it with the fruma, ſcrophula, or 
king's evil, and others have made it only a ſpecies of, 
STRUMA. It has been deſcribed by Celſus, Albucaſ;, | 
Ilciſter, and many later writers. Some aſcribe it to a 
rupture of a lymphatic veſſel; others to ſome extrava- 
fated, nutritious juice, converted into a fleſhy ſubllance ; 
and the tumor has been obſerved to conſiſt partly of a 
fluid, and partly of a more firm and glandular ſubſtance ; 
but its conſiſtence is different in different caſes. 

The Engliſh bronchocele, as Mr. Proſſer has termed it, or, 
as It is otherwiſe called, the Derby-nech, becauſe many of 
the women in the hills of Derbyſhire are ſubject to it, is 
a tumor ariſing on the fore-part of the neck, ſeated in 
the body of the neck, between the ſkin and wind-pipe, 
in the thyroid gland; and thus differs from the ſormer, 
or Alpine bronchacele, which commonly hangs under the 
chin like dew-laps. Mr. Proſſer diſtinguiſhes it alſo from 


the ſimilar diſeaſe, which is cauſed by loud crying, 


BRONCHOTOMY, in Chirwrgery, the operation of cut- 
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coughing, or other means of ſtraining the neck. 4. 
he fays, is incurable z whereas the other, called b 
tural or 3338 bronchacele, is ealily cured den. 
and timely application. Dr. Hunter has obſerves. : 
it appears two or three years before or after Py wy 
ing; and Mr. Proſſer has made the ſame 8 
that it commonly appears firſt between the age „Rue 
or twelve years. When the menſtruation 4 git 
kindly, it ſometimes ſpontaneouſly diſappears, 
eaſe is almoſt peculiar to women; it is ſoft 
flabby to the touch, and moveable ;z but when 
tinued for ſome years after the time of its growing, ; 
becomes more firm. It is attended with a confider.h1. 
difficulty of breathing, in ſome caſes, to ſuch 4 | i 0 
as to occaſion a bad wheezing. The ſituation of ha w. 
mor is ſuch, that all attempts to extirpate it are ebene 
dangerous, and therefore the only method of cure * 
diſcuſſion. The molt celebrated remedy for this diſord. 
is one which is prepared and fold at Coventry, and which 
Mr. Proſſer believes conſiſts of equal parts of ſponge 
cork, and pumice-ſtone, calcined ; half a dram of ke 
is mixed with ſugar, and made into a bolus, and laid 
under the tongue every night. Mr. Profler recommend; 
the following powders : : 


t has con- 


R Cinnab. Antimon. opt. levig. gj. 
Milleped. pp. & pulv. Y 


Spong. calcin. 2a gr. xv. m. ſ. pulyis. 


One of theſe is to be taken an hour or two before break. 
fait, for two or three weeks; and, after the interval of 
about a fortnight, they are to be again renewed; and 
three of the following pills arc to be taken at bed-time, 
during the ſecond courſe of the powders: 


P. Pil. Mercurial. ph. nov. 36. 
Til. Ne 48. xquales. 


The doſe is to be adjuſted to the age and conſtitution of 
the patient, who ſhould be prepared for this courſe by 
two or three previous purges, and avoid taking cold. I 
theſe means are uſed for about a month or fix weels, 
without any external application, he has no doubt of ſuc- 
cels. However, the patient ſhould be under twenty-five 
years of age. At this age the cure is unceitain z but at 
a more advanced period of life much more improbable, 
and ſeldom or ever ſucceeds. Gooch, in his Medical 
Obſervations, mentions an aquermus BRONCHOCELF. Phil, 
Tranſ. N* 265. p. 631. Profler's Account and Method 
of Cure of the Bronchocele. 1771. 


ting into the wind-pipe, to prevent ſuffocation, in the 
quinſy; or an inciſion made in the trachea, or wind-pipe, 
between two of its annu/t or rings, in order to give pa- 
ſage for the breath, when there is danger of ſuffocation, 
from an inflammation of the /arynx, &c. 
The word comes from Spgoy ogy wind-pipe ; and Tere, 
I cut. 

Bronchotomy, called alſo Laryngotemy, is thus performed. 
he body of the patient being prepared, an incifion is 
made between the third and fourth anni, or rings, of 
the aſperia arteria, an inch below the bottom of the * 
rynx; the {kin and integuments divided, and the mul- 
cles removed; a ſilver tube is applicd, and the cauic of 
the diſeaſe removed, and the wound healed 3 nourithing 
clyſters being applied in the mean time, if deglutition be 
impracticable, | 
Dr. Muſgrave obſerves, that in all medicine there is not 
one method that works ſo great a change, for the bettet, 
in ſo thort a time. However, it is ſeldom practiſed, be- 
cauſe that gap which appears on the cutting a throat (the 


ends), together with the great efflux of blood when th: 
jugulars and carotid arterics are allo wounded, create n 
molt men a dread of the operation, and make many be- 
lieve all wounds of the trachea mortal. — The fame au- 
thor makes no ſcruple, however, to lay it ought to be 
practiſed in quinſies, and other dangers ot {uffocation 
from cauſes of a like nature with them; from an a 
ordinary cure which he himſelf had wrought in 021 
way. 

—« 2 WES is likewiſe recommended as the laſt thing ow 
be done, in order to recover drowned people to liſe 3 - 
to this operation many have been indebted for their 7 
3 Pay 5 1 N981. 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, vol. Iii, bart! 
there is an account of the caſe of a ct t, that wy 
ſerve to make us ſomewhat more ready and 3 
the operation of bronchotemy, when it is nccel yt 5 
is the very inference that Dr. Huxham, who fe ates 15 
draws from it. P. 515. 


lower paſt 
BRONCIHUS, in Anatomy, properly denotes the lower pa 
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of the aſpera arteria, dividing into bronci&, wy from 
In which ſente, bronchus ſtands contradiftingum 
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g alſo denotes a perſon afflited with a Ro Ho-/- 
r tumor of the throat, called by Ulpina guttu- 


arttr ia, 


CELE, © 


BR( NCINI, in Zoology, a name given by ſome to the lu- 


ws, Of ſea-wolf, called in Englith the pAssE. 


BRONTEUM, in Antiquity, that part of the theatre un- 


derneath its floor, wherein brazen veſſels, full of ſtones 


and other materials, to imitate the noiſe of thunder, 
were kept. Potter. Arch. Græc. lib. ii. cap. 8. 


BRONTLE, among Naturaliſis, a kind of figured ſtones, 


commonly hemiſpherical, and divided by five pointed 


* d is formed from Bpoyrn, thunder; alluding to 


the popular tradition, that thoſe ſtones fall in thunder- 
ſhowers: whence they are alſo denominated thunder 


ſtones, ſometimes polar-ſtones, fairy-ſtones, and alſo om- | 


briæ, by naturaliſts. ; : 
Some take the bront!@ for the petrified ſhells of the echi- 
nuf ſpatagus, or briſcus, of Ariſtotle. Dr. Woodward 
rather ſuppoſes them to have been formed, and received 
their ſnape, in the ſhell of the echinus ſpatagus; on which 


footing they are alſo ranked in the number of ECHINITES. 


Dr. Plott conteſts both. 


figured ſtones, ſhaped like arrow-heads, lefs properly 
called BELEMNITEsS, and popularly thunder-bolts, 

Dr. Woodward takes not theſe for natural ſtones, but 
ſuppoſes them to have been faſhioned thus by art, to 
ſerve as weapons before the invention of iron. 

Some alſo give the denomination brontia to the BATRA- 
CHITES and CHELONITES, 


BRONTOLOGY, books containing the doctrine of thun- 


der, and of the preſages drawn therefrom. Sce 'Taun- 
DER. 


BRONZE, in Chemiſtry, a factitious metal, compounded | 


of copper and tin, to which ſometimes other metallic 


ſubſtances are added, particularly zinc. It is brittle, : 


hard, and ſonorous. 
The word is French, in which language it has a very ex- 
tenſive ſigniſication, including all the compoſitions of 
copper or braſs, as for guns, bel!s, pots, or the like. 
It is formed from the Italian bronze, which has the ſame 
ſignification. Copper medals are frequently called me- 
dals of bronze. Medaliſts diſtinguith the large, middle, 
and little BRONZE, 
Bronze is employed for various uſes, as for making bells, 
cannons, and ſtatues; and the proportions of the com- 
ponent metals are varied, to ſuit the ſeveral uſes to which 
it is applied. For the fineſt ſtatues, the mixture in the 
compoſition of bronze is half copper, and half r, or 
LATTEN. 
The Egyptians, who are ſaid by ſome to have invented 
the art of making it, uſe two thirds of ei, and one 
third of copper. | 
ne compound of copper and tin, it is obſerved in the 
Dictionary of Chemiltry, has a greater than che inter- 
mediate ſpecific gravity : whence he infers, that in the 
union of copper and tin there is a penetration of parts ; 
1. e. that one metal enters into the pores of the other, 
and perhaps even this effect is reciprocal. See on this 
iubject Gellert's Metallurgie Chemittry. 
Bronze is leſs apt to be covered with verdigriſe than pure 
copper is; for as tin is leſs liable to the action of lalts, 
of moiſture, and of the air, than copper, it is alſo leſs 
liable to ruſt ; hence ariſes one reaſon why this ALLAv 
of bronze is uſed for cannons, ſtatues, and works ex- 
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The name bronchus is alſo extended to the whole aſpera | 
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Bao TI are ſometimes alſo uſed in England for a kind of | 


| 


| 


' 
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BRONZES. Ihus Anti 


BRONZING is the art of imitatin 
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ter, the yellow, is made ſolely of the ſineſt and brighteſt 
copper-duſt that can be bad; and in the former — is 
only added a ſmall quantity of red ochre, well pul- 
veriſed. They are both applied with varniſh, and, to 
prevent its turning rae» the work is dried over a 
chaffing-diſh, as ſoon as bronzed. 

quarians denominate figures of men 
or beaſts, urns, and every picce of ſculpture, which the 
ancients made of the above metal. Statues, buſts, &c. 


caſt of this metal, are called by this name, whether they 
be originals or copies. 


l IN g bronze, See BRONZE 
in Painting. ar e 


BROOD, che young of fiſh and ſowls. 


The word is derived from the Saxon bredan, to breed; 
which alludes to Bpua, to be Lig with young. 

Malpighi had the curioſity to break feveral times all the 
eggs of a brood, one half an hour after another, and ob- 
ſerve with a microſcope the ſucceſſive alterations pro- 
duced tnerein, till the moment of hatching; of all which 
he has given figures, curiouſly engraven. 

The word is alſo uſed for a ſet of any young. In which 
ſenſe we ſay, a breed of vipers, a tro'd of oviters. A 


broed of pheaſants is more properly called an ee. Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne 369. 


Boop of ſca- ſiſh is ſpawned, and lies in ſtill waters, where 


it may have reſt to receive nouliſhiment, and grow to per- 
ſeclion. And here it is often deſtroyed by weirs, draw- 
nets, and nets with canvas, or like engines in the bot- 
toms of them; in harbours, havens, and creeks. Every 
welr near the main ſea takes, in twelve hours, fometimes 
five buſhels, ſometimes ten, ſometimes twenty or thirty. 
For the preventing hereof, by 3 Jac. I. cap. 12. it is 
enacted, that none ſhall erect a weir, or weirs, along 
the ſca-ſhore, or in any haven, or creek, or within five 
miles of the mouth of any haven or cicel, or ſhall wil- 
lingly deſtroy the ſpawn, or fry of fiſh, on pain of 101. to 


be divided betwixt the king and the proſecutor. Neither 


ſhall auy one fiſh in any of the ſaid places, with any net 
of a leſs meaſh than three inches and an half betwixt 
knot and knot (except for the taking ſmoulds in Norfolk 
only), or with a canvas net, or other engine, whereby 
the ſpawn or fry of fiſh may be deſtroyed ; on pain to 
forfeit the ſaid engine or net, and 105. in money, to be 
divided betwixt the poor of the parith, and the proſecutor. 


' BRooD, or BRooD-cormb, called by the French convain, 
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poſed to the air and weather. The greater fuſibility of 


* . 
bronze than of copper, 1s alſo an advantageous property, 


and much facilitates the caſting of large works, as lla- ' 


Nees bells, and cannon. See BETLI-metal. 
ile 0 


deny imple. For this purpoſe a brick-furnace is 
* 


uſed nearly of the ſhape of an oven for baking bread. 


e iloor of it is concave, and conſiſts of a compoſition 
of land and clay; in which the metals to be fuſed are 
put. The furnace has three openings; the firſt is a la- 
teral mouth, at which enters the flame of wood, placed 
in a ſecond furnace on one fide of the firſt ; the ſecond 
Opening is a _—_— placed on the fide oppoſite to the 
_— "y means 0 which the flame is drawn over the 

Wy. the third opening is a hole opened and ſhut at 
Peature, through which the inner part of the ſurface 


wr] ! be occationally inſpedted, that the ſtate of the me- 
may be obſerved. hen the metal is in the ſtate re- | 


ur — . . . 
quired, a fourth opening is then uncloſed, communicat- 


by dry pon hollow floor, and through which the melted 
Ks: A Sr pry into the moulds preparcd to re- 

KOuzy * * of Chemiſtry. 
W 5 . denotes a colour prepared by the co- 
ev for *arns, in imitation of br9:ze, There are 
5 of it, the red and the yellow, or godden : the lat- 
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| 


is that part of the comb of a bec-hive, which contains in 
its cells the future progeny of the hive, in the three dit- 
ferent ſtates of eggs, worms, and nymphs. Sce BEE, 
and QuEtN-bce. 


PROODING, the act of a hen, or other bird, fitting on 


a number of eggs, to keep them warm, till they hatch, 
or produce young ones. See HATCHING. 

In which ſenſe, the word amounts to the ſame with ir- 
cubætien. : 

Inſects have alſo a method of 4ro:4ing on their rva. Some 
even pretend, that ſnakes lye on their eggs; which ſeems 
without ſoundatien. Phil. 'Tranf. NV 8. 

There is a difference between the +» :o4irg of $NAKES and 
VIPERS; the former being oviparous, and the latter 
bringing forth their young ative. 


BROOKLIME, in Botany, à tpectcs of SPEEDWELL, 


Brocklime bears a reſemblance in its flowers to the Pauls 
betany, though its leaves are larger, and the ridges en- 
tire. | 

Its chief uſe is to abrade and clear away thote little vii- 
colitics which obſtruct the capiilaries, and occafion ſcabs 
and blotches, though it has alſo a diuretic virtue, and 
ſerves as 2 cleanſer of all the viſcera z whence it is fre— 
quently an ingredient in antifcorbutic aud deobſtruent 
compoſitions. Quincy. Diſp. p. fü. § 4. 


' BROOM, ge- ſceded, Genifta, in Botany, a genus of the 
peration by which large works of bronze ate caſt, is 


diadelphia decandria claſs of plants. Its characters are 
theſe : the flower is of the butterfly kind; the ftandard 
long, and wholly reflexcd ; the wings are a little thorter, 
and looſe; the keel erect, and longer than the ſtandard. 
It hath ten ſtamina joined, which are fituated in the 
keel. In the centre is an oblong germen, which after- 
wards becomes a roundith, turgid pod, with one cell, 
opening with two valves, cucloling kidney-ihaped leeds. 
There are ten ſpecies. It grows plentifully on heathy 
grounds. Sce Tab. of botany, Claſs 22. 
Among Hv/bandmen, breom is conüdered as a weed very 
pernicious to the culture of lands; and, on that account, 
to be grubbed up and deſtroyed. ; 3 
It roots deep, and, ſhedding no leaves, is continually 
ſucking the moiſture from the carth. The beſt method 
of deſtroying it, is the burning the land, then plowing 
it deep, and manuring it very well with dung and aſhes; 
the ſpreading on the land chalk or marle, or the manur- 
ing it with urine. If the ground be deſigned for palture- 
land, it is beſt to cut it cloſe to the ground in May, when 
the ſap is ſtrong in it. By this artifice, the roots are 
deltroy cd 
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deſtroyed; whereas, in the common way of pulling up 
the young plants, ſome ſtrings will be left, and the leait 
of theſe will grow. Foddering of cattle upon rem 
land, is one very good way of deſtroying the broom, their 
urine killing the roots, and their treading the land mak- 
ing it leſs proper for the roots of this plant; for the 
broom is never obſerved to grow in trodden places. This 
troubleſome and pernicious plant is not, however, with- 
out its uſe to the farmer; = when well laid, it will 
make an excellent and laſting kind of thatch for barns. 
Broem-flowers make a principal ingredient in divers me- 
dicated ales. Their aſhes are extolled for purging off 
waters in dropſies; in which reſpect, however, Dr. 
Quincy aſſures us, they are no better than any other lixi- 
vious ASHES, 

Some pickle the yellow buds with vinegar and ſalt, &c. 
aſter the manner of capers, from which they are then 
ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhed. 

Brom is an attenuant, abſtergent, and aperient. The 
juice of the green ſhoots of broom, or a ſtrong infuſion of 
them in wine, is an excellent diuretic, and cleanſes the 
ureters and kidneys. If taken in large doſes it purges by 
ſtool, and therefore is doubly proper in dropſical caſes. 
The ſeed of broom is alſo a purge, and that of no weak 
kind, a dram and half of it being a ſufficient doſe. The 
lixivium of broom with white wine is a powerful diuretic, 
but muſt be taken with caution. 

Broom, African. See ASPALATHUS, 

Broom, Butcher's, in Botary. See BUTCHER's Broom. 

Bz 00 M-flrver, gives the denomination to an order of knights 
inſtituted by St. Lewis of France, on occaſion of his 
marriage. The motto was, Exaltat humiles, and the col- 
lar of the order made up of bro fuers and huſks, ena- 
melled and intermixed with fleurs-de-lys of gold, fet in 
open lozenges, enamelled white, chained together, and 
at it hung a cre/s florence of gold. This anſwers to what 
the French call Ordre de la Gene/te, from the name of a 
ſpecies of broom ſo called; different from the common 
broom, as being lower, the ſtalk ſmaller, and Jeaf nar- 
row ; the flower is yellow, and bears a long huſk. 

Some alſo ſpeak of another order of the Genefte, or Broom, 
eſtabliſhed by Charles Martel, or rather Charles VI. 

Broom alſo denotes a well known houſhold beſom, or im- 

plement wherewith to ſweep away dirt, duſt, and the 
like. 
We ſay, a birch-broom, a hair-broom, a ruſh-bro:m, a heath. 
broom. The primitive kind of brooms, from whence the 
denomination is given to all the reſt, was made of the 
geniſla, or wild broom, growing on commons. 

Bnoom-gall, in Natural Hiftzry, a name given by authors to 
a remarkable ſpecies of galls found on the ger ia vulga- 
ris, or common broom. This is occaſioned, like all other 
galls, by the puncture and eating of an inſect, and, when 
opened, is found to contain a ſmall oblong worm, of a 
red colour, but whoſe ſize requires the uſe of a glaſs in 
order to fee it diſtinctly. 

Broom rape, in Botany, See Broom RAPE. 

Baoom-tree, Spartium, Cytiſo Geniſia, in Botany, a genus of 
the diadelphia decandria claſs of plants. Its characters are 
theſe : the empalement of the flower is heart-ſhaped ; 
the flower of the butterfly kind; the ſtandard almoſt 
heart-ſhaped, large, and wholly reflexed ; the wings are 
oblong, ſhorter than the ſtandard, and annexed to the 
ſtamina ; the keel is oblong, longer than the wings; the 
borders hairy, and connected together; to which the ſta—- 
mina are inſerted. It has ten unequal ſtamina, nine of 
which are joined together, and the under ſtands apart; 
with an oblong hairy germen, ſupporting a riſing awl- 
ſhaped ſtyle, to which is faſtened an oblong, hairy, in- 
flexed ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes a long, 
cylindrical, obtuſe pod, of one cell, opening with two 
valves, including ſeveral globular kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 
There are eleven ſpecies, natives of diffcrent parts ; the 
beſt known of which is the Spaniſh bro-m, which is com- 
mon in gardens, and flowers in June and July; the parts 
in uſc are the branches, flowers, and ſceds, which agree 
in virtues with the common breem; only are more eſſi- 
cacious. 

BR.OOMING, or BREAMING of a ſhip, the burning off the 
filth ſhe has contraſted on her ſides with ſtraw, reeds, 
broom, or the like, when ſhe is an a carecn, or on the 
ground. See CAREENING. 

BROSSAEA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants of 
the pentandria monogynia claſs, the characters of which are 
theſe : the cup is a one-leaved perianthum, divided into 
five ſegments, each of which terminates in a long point, 
of the ſame length with the petals; the flower is mono- 
petalous, of the ſhape of a truncated cone, and undivided 
at the edge; the germen 1s divided into five parts; the 
ſtyle is pointed, not ſo long as the flower, and its ſtigma 
Gmple. The fruit is a roundiſh capſule, divided by ſive 
deep furrows into five cells; it is covered with a large cup, 
which . its top; it is ſucculent and fleſhy; and, 
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finally, opening at the ſides, 
of minute ſeeds. 

BROTHEL. See STEws. 
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- 8 t, Or mother b 
Scaliger and Voſſius derive Frater from paz gy th, 
Twp, which properly ſignifies a perſon who 4 on ern. 
the ſame well; gpzap, in Greek, lignitying * 

0pwTpicty a Company of people, who have a ri * nd 
water out of the ſame well. — The word, it 1510 1 aa 

originally from the city Argos, where there en * 

few wells diſtributed in certain quarters of he ny l 

. 4 

which thoſe of the ſame neighbourhood alone re y 18 

2 the * oy brothers and fiſters ſtand in 4 

egree of conſanguinity; by che can a 

the firſt degree. e on lan, they are i 

By the Moſaic law, the brother of a man who died v: 

out iſſue was obliged to marry the widow of the de xy 

rk XXV. 7, See LEVIRATE. _ 

The ancients applied the term brether indi 

molt all who ſtood related in the collateral 2 5 

and nephews, couſin-germans, &c.— This we hs 

only from a great many paſſages in the Old Nen 

but alſo from profane authors: Cicero, in his Phil 

ſays, “ Antonia was both wiſe and ſiſter of Mark 22 ho 
« becauſe ſhe was daughter of his brother C. Antonia » 
And as to couſins, Tullius Hoſtilius, in Dionyſus Hal: 
carneſſeus, calls the Horatii and Curatii, brothers becauſe 
they were liſters children. ; . 
The language of the Jews, biſhop Pearſon obſerves, in- 
cluded in the name of brc:hrez: net only the ſtrict relation 
of fraternity, but alſo the larger of confanguinity, We 
are brethren, ſays Abraham to Lot, Gen. xiii. g. where. 
as Lot was only his nephew. —So Jacob told Rachel that 
he was her father's brcther, Gen. xxix. 12. whereas he 
was only her father's nephew. — This conſideration has 
been urged with good advantage againſt the Amtidicoma- 
rianites, who, from the mention made of the brethren of 
Jeſus (John ii. 12. Matth. xii. 46.) have impugned the 
perpetual virginity of the mother of Chriſt. 
Among us, it is cuſtomary for kings to give the title be- 
ther to each other; the unQion in coronation being eſteem- 
ed to create a kind of bretherho24., Nor is the cuſtom mo- 
dern: Menander mentions a letter of Coſroes king of 
Perſia, to the emperor Juſtinian, beginning thus: Colroes 
king of kings, &c. to the . my brother. 
Kings now alſo give the ſame appellation to the eleQors of 
the empire; and the like was given, by the king of 
3 to the late king of Sardinia, while only duke of 

avoy. 

In the civil law, brothers, fratres, in the plural, ſometimes 
comprehends filters : as Lucius & Titia, fratres ; ires fra- 
tres, Tuius, Maevins, & Seia. 

BroTHERs, er, thoſe which ſucked the ſame nurſe. 
The French call them fratres du lait, or brothers by milk; 
which is moſt properly uſed in reſpect of a perſon who 
ſucked a nurſe at the ſame time with the nurſe's own child. 

BROTHERS, German, Fratres Germani. Sec GERMAN, 

BROTHER was alſo uſed, in Middle Age FIriters, for a comes, 
or governor of a province. 

BROTHER is applied, in a leſs proper ſenſe, to denote a 
perſon of the ſame profeſſion. In which ſenle, judges, 
biſhops, prieſts, &c. call each other brothers. 

BROTHER in Chriſt, frater in Chriſto, the ſame with ſpiritual 
brother, a perſon admitted into a monaſtic focicty or {ra- 
ternity. ; 

BROTHER is more particularly uſed to denote the relation 
between monks of the ſame convent. 

In which ſenſe they ſay, brother Zachary, brather Bona- 
venture, &c. In Engliſh, we more uſually ſay, fir Ja- 
chary, &c. from the French word frere, brother. 

This appellation is borrowed from the primitive Chri- 
tians, who all called each other brothers : but it 15 * 
cipally uſed for ſuch of the religious as are not priets; 
thoſe in orders are generally honoured with the title of 
fathers, patres, pere; whereas the reſt are only fh 
brothers. | : 

The monks of St. Dominic are particularly called fre 
ing brathers, or friars predicants : thoſe of St. Francis, 
minor brothers; thoſe of charity, ignorant brothers, &. 

BROTHERS, conſcript, fratres conſeripti, denote laymen an 
others entered in the catalogue of the brothers of a mo- 
naſtery, or rather poſſeſſed of the fraternity thereof. 

ah bt nigh outer, frater exterior, ſometimes denotes 3 Ef- 
rother. 

BroTHER, range, frater adveniens, a hoſt or gueſt belong- 
ing to another monaſtery. 100 

BroTHER, foreign, frater externus, either a monk, 
or canon of ſome other monaſtery, to whom the pray<'? 
of the ſociety are granted. his 

BROTHER, mature, frater maturus, one diſtinguiſhed by 
age, gravity, or probity, above the reſt. Ric fe- 

BROTHERS, ſpiritual, laymen admitted into a monate. 
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The name was alſo given to thoſe otherwiſe 


it . 4 
ery * brothers, and ſometimes alſo to a ſort of 


brothers, or perſons who commenced a kind of 
= 3 with the ceremony of breaking bread toge- 


ther in the church before the prieſt. 

BroTHER) lay, frater laicus, or converſus. See LAV Brother. 

Baornen, given, frater donatus, among the Carthuſians, de- 
notes a young perſon dreſſed in minim cloth, and wear- 
ing a hat, whoſe office is to ſerve in the houſe, anſwer- 
ing to what in other orders is called an offered brother, 

rater oblatus. . ; g 

BROTHER is alſo an appellation more peculiarly given to 
certain ordets of religious: thus, the ; 

BroTHERS of St. Alexis, in the Low Countries, were an 
order of perſons v ho attend on thoſe who lay dying, and 
took care of the burial of the dead. 

Baorhrxs of Ave Maria. See SERVITES. 

BroTHERS of Charity, a ſort of religious hoſpitallers, founded 
about the year 1297, ſince denominated Bulletins. "They 
took the third order of St. Francis, and the ſcapulary, 
making three uſual vows, but without begging. ; 

BroTHERS of Charity alſo denote an order of hoſpitallers 
ſtill ſubſiſting in Romiſh countries, whoſe buſineſs is to 
attend the ſick, poor, and miniſter to them both ſpiritual 
and temporal ſuccour. . Fg 
They are all laymen, except a few prieſts, for adminiſ- 
tering the ſacraments to the ſick in their hoſpitals. The 
brothers of charity uſually cultivate botany, pharmacy, ſur- 
ger, and chemiſtry, which they practiſe with ſucceſs, 
They were firſt ſounded at Granada, by St. John de Dieu; 
and a fecond eſtabliſhment was made at Madrid, in the 
year 1553: the order was confirmed by Gregory XIII. in 
1572: Gregory XIV. forbad them to take holy orders; 
but by leave of Paul V. in 1609, a few of the brothers 
might be admitted to orders. In 1619 they were exempt- 
ed from the juriſdiction of the biſhop. I hoſe of Spain 
are ſeparated from the reſt, and they, as well as the- re- 
thrs of France, Germany, Poland, and Italy, have their 
diſtinct generals, who reſide at Rome. They were firſt in- 
troduced into France by Mary of Medicis in 1601, and have 
fince built a fine hoſpital in the Fauxbourg St. Germain. 

BROTHERS of charity of St. Hlippolytus, a religious congre- 
ation firſt ſet on foot by Alvarez, a citizen of Mexico, 
in 1585, who affociated with him ſeveral other pious 
perſons, to attend on the ſick, and founded an hoſpital 
without the wall of that city; which being approved of 
by the pope, and the number of like hoſpitals increaſing, 
a congregation was formed under the title of the charity 
of St. Hippolytus, becauſe the ſirſt hoſpital had been de- 
dicated to that ſaint, on whoſe feaſt-day the city firſt 
ſell into the hands of the Chriſtians. Clement VIII. in 
1594, granted them all the privileges of the brothers of 
the charity of St. John de Dieu. 

BaoTHERS of death, a denomination uſually given to the 
religious of the order of St. Paul, the firlt 6: RMI. 
They are called brothers of death, fratres a mor te, on ac- 
count of the figure of a death's head, which they were 
always to have with them, in order to kcep perpetually 
before them the thoughts of death. 

This order, by its conſtitutions made in 1620, does not 
ſeem to have been eſtabliſhed long beſore pope Paul V: 
Lewis XIII. in 1621, permitted them to ſettle in France. 
The order was probably ſuppreſſed by pope Urban VIII. 

Daornegs of penitence, or of the penitence of Jeſus Chrid, a 
name given at 'Thoulouſe to the religious of the third 
order of dt. Francis, called alſo Neguini; and to a fra- 
ternity of penitents held in the chapel of the church of 
the third order, under the direction of the Beguini. See 
Brovixs, 

ROTHERS, pyed. fratres pit, a denomination given to all 
monks, whoſe habit was partly white, partly black; they 
were otherwiſe called Agaches. 

Brothers of St. Gregory the Illuminatar, a religious order 
eſtabliſhed in Armenia, in the fourteenth century, which 

eing much reduced and decayed by the conqueſts of the 
urks and Perſians, was, in 135G, united to the order 
of St. Dominic. 

ROTHERS, joyful, fretres gaudentet, in Italy, denote the 

knights of the order of the Virgin Mary, liclt inſtituted 

at Bologna in 1261, for whom a rule was preſcribed by 

Pope Urban IV. ; 

"OTHERS, poor, in the CHARTER-HOUSF, a denomina- 

1 even to decayed gentlemen, to the number of 8a, 
; 12 ſubſiſted with diet, clothing, and lodging, on 

tac eſtabliſhment. 
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BroTnens, white, the name of a ſet which appeared in 
Ruſſia towards the beginning of the fourteenth century; 
ſo called from their white cloaks, on which was a St. 
Andrew's crofs, of a green colour, See BRETHR Ex. 

BRoThtRs of arms, an appellation given thoſe who con- 
tract a kind of ſraternity in war, obliging themſclves to 
the mutual ſervice and affiſtance of each other. 

In the military orders, the knights are alſo called brethers. 
In the order of Marr, there is a particular claſs, 
who are called ſerving brothers ; conſiſting of ſuch as can- 


not give proof of their nobility. In Latin they ate de- 
nominated Vatres clientes. 


BROTHERS by adoption. See ADOPTION. 


Two brothers, who have only the ſame father, are called 
fratres conſanguinei; and thoſe who are only deſcended 
from the fame mother, fratres uterini. 

BROTHERS of the roſy croſs. See RosvexustAxs. 

BROTHERs, ſtvorn, fratres conjurati, See FRATRES. 

BROTHERS, in Alchemy, lame or maimed, denote the imper- 
ſect metals which are to be cured of their lameneſs by 
the perfect elixir; i. e. are to be purified and ſeparated 
from their droſs, &c. by the philoſopher's ſtone. 

BROTHERHOOD. See FrarTerwity. 

BROW -artler, the firſt branch of the horn of a hart or buck, 
ſhooting out from the beam, or main horn, next th 
head. X 

BROW-p2ſt, in Carpentry, a beam which goes acroſs or over- 
thwart a building. 

BROWALLIA, in B-tany, a genus of the didynamia an- 
gioſpermia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower is 
ſunnel-ſhaped, of one leaf, having a cylindrical tube, 
twice the length of the empalement ; the upper part 
ſpread open, and divided into five parts. It hath four 
ſtamina included in the chaps of the petal; the two up- 
per being very ſhort, and the two under broad and longer. 
In the centre is ſituated an oval germen ; the empale- 
ment afterward becomes an oval, obtuſe veſſel, with one 
cell, opening at the top into four parts, and filled with 
ſmall compreſſed ſeeds. One ſpecies of this genus grows 
naturally at Panama; beſides which, Linnzus reckons 
two more. 

BROWN, a duſky kind of colour, inclining ſomewhat to- 
wards redneſs. 

Dyers diſtinguiſh divers ſhades and gradations of brown, 
a Jad brown, Lenden brown, clove brown, purple brown, 
walnut-tree brown, Cc. 

Spanijh brown is a dull red colour, uſed by houſe-painters, 
chiefly for priming, and by colourmen, in preparing 
cloths for pictures, and other coarſe work, as being cheap 
and caſy to work. 

It is obtained from a native earth, which is found in the 
ſtate and. of the colour in which it is uſed. The name 
ſeems to import, that it was formerly brought from 
abroad, but that which is now uted is dug up in ſeveral 
parts of England. 'The method of dying browns is by 
putting the cloth in a boiling bath of red wood ground, 
and nut-galls bruiſed z and when it has boiled for two 
hours and a half, and has been cooled and aired, it 1s 
put again into the ſame bath, to which a proportionable 
quantity of copperas has been previcufly added. Soot 
communicates a eren dye, and is ſometimes uſed by 
dyers for this purpoſe. 

Brown hay, in the Maneze, is underſtood of horſes of a 
very dark cheſnut colour. 

BROWN ochre, See OCHRE. 

BrowN, pink, See PINK. 

BROWN wort, in Brtany. Sec SELF-heal, and FiG-wort. 

BROWN. A, in Betaur, a genus of the menad-!phra ent ean- 
dria claſs of plants, fo called in memory of Dr. Patrick 
Brown, the celebrated Engliſh botaniſt. There are only 
two ſpecies of this genus yet diſcovered, which arc natives 
of America. I: is doubtful whether this plant will vegetate 
in ou: ſtoves, or greenchouſes; it makes a beautiful appear- 
ance with its aſſemblage ot purple or blood-red flowcrs. 
Phil. ! ranſ vol. Ixiii. part i. p. 173. 

BROW NIS TS, a religious ſect, which ſprung out of the 
Puritans, towards the cloſe of the ſixteenth century: 
their leader, Robert Brown, wrote divers books in their 
behalf, was a man of good parts, and ſome learning. 
He was born of a good family in Rutlandſhire, and re- 
latcd to the lord-treaſurer Burleigh. He had been edu— 
cated at Cambridge; but fictt publiſhed his notions, and 
began to inveigh openly againſt the diſcipline and cere- 
monies of the church, at Norwich, in the year 1580, 
from which time he underwent divers perſecutions from 
the biſhops z inſomuch that he boaſted, he had been 
committed to no leſs than thirty-two pritons, in ſome of 
which he could not ſee his hand at noon day. At length, 
with his congregation, he left the Kingdom, and ſottled 
at Middleburgh in Zealand; where they obtained e ve 
of the States to wort} p God in their on Way, and torm 
- church according ro their own mode 5 which they had 
not long done, before this handiul of men, juit delivered 
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from the ſeverities of the biſhops, began to differ among 
themſelves, and crumble into ſo many parties, that 
Brown, their paſtor, grew weary of his office; and, re- 
turning to England in 1589, renounced his principles of 
ſeparation z and was preferred to the rectory of a church 
in Northamptonſhire, and died, after leading a very idle 
and diſſolute life, in 1630. 
The revolt of Brown was attended with the diſſolution 
of the church at Middleburgh ; but the ſeeds of Brown!/m, 
which he had ſown in England, were ſo far from being 
deſtroyed, that Sir Walter Raleigh, in a ſpeech in 1592, 
computes no leſs than twenty thouſand ſollowers of it. 
The occaſion of their ſeparation was not any fault they 
found with the faith, but only with the diſcipline and 
form of government of the other churches in England. 
They equally charged corruption on the epiſcopal form; 
and on that of the preſbyterians, by conſiſtories, claſſes, 
and ſynods : nor would they join with any other re- 
formed church, becauſe they were not aſſured of the 
ſanctity and regeneration of the members that compoſed 
it; on account of the toleration of ſinners, with whom 
they maintained it an impiety to communicate. They 
condemned the ſolemn celebration of marriages in thc 
church ; maintaining, that matrimony being a political 
contract, the confirmation thereof ought to come from 
the civil magiſtrate. They would not altow any childien 
to be baptized of ſuch as were not members of the chucch, 
or of ſuch as did not take ſufficient care of thoſe bup- 
tired before. They rejected all forms of prayer; and 
held, that the Lord's prayer was not to be recited as a 
prayer; being only given for a rule, or model, whereon 
all our prayers are to be formed. 
The form of church-government which they eſtabliſhed 
was democratical, When a church was to be gathered, 
ſuch as deſired to be members of it made a contellion of 
itz and ſigned a covenant, by which they obliged them- 
ſelves to walk together in the order of the Goipel. The 
whole power of admitting and excluding members, with 
the deciſion of all controverſies, was lodged in the bio- 
therhood. Their church-officers were choſen from among 
themſelves, for preaching the word, and taking care of 
the poor, and ſeparated to their ſeveral ofhces by faſting, 
prayers and impoſition of hands of ſome of the brethren. 
ut they did not allow the prieſthood to be any diſtinct 
order, or to give any indelible character. As the vote 
of the brotherhood made a man a miniſter, and gave him 
authority to preach the word, and adminiſter the ſacra— 
ments among them; ſo the ſame power could diſcharge 
him from his office, and reduce him to a metre layman 
again. And as they maintained the bounds of a church 
to be no greater than what could meet together in one 
place, and join in one communion z fo the power of theſt 
officers was preſcribed within the ſame limits. The mi- 
niſter or paſtor of one church could not adminitter the 
Lord's ſupper to another, nor baptize the children of any 
but thoſe of his own ſociety. Any lay-brother was al- 
lowed the liberty of propheſying, or of giving a word of 
exhortation to the people; and it was uſual for ſome of 
them, after ſermon, to aſk queſtions, and reaſon upon 
the doctrines that had been preached. In a word, every 
church, on the Breumiſis model, is a body-corperate, 
having full power to do every thing which the good of 
the ſociety requires, without being accountable to any 
claſſis, ſynod, convocation, or other juriſdiction, what- 
ever. Moſt of their diſcipline has been adopted by the 
independents, a party which afterwards aroſe from among 
the Browni/ts. 
The laws were executed with great ſeverity on the 
Brownifts; their books were prohibited by queen Eliza- 
beth, and their perſons impriſoned, and many of them 
were hanged. The eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, and the 
ſtar-chamber, in fine, diſtreſſed them to ſuch a degree, 
that they reſolved to quit their country. Accordingly, 
many ſamilies retired, and ſettled at Amſterdam, where 
they formed a church, and choſe Mr. Johnſon their paſ- 
tor; and after him Mr. Ainſworth, author of the learned 
commentary on the Pentateuch. Their church flouriſhed 
near an hundred years. See Neal. Hiſt. of New Eng. 
tom. i. Cap. 2. p. 58; and Robinſon, Apologia juſta, 
& c. Browniſtarum & Barrowiſtarum. 12mo. 1619. Sec 
INDEPENDENTS. 

BROWS, or Eye-BRows, are two hairy arches above the 
orbits of the eyes, bunching out by means of ſome fat 
under the ſkin in this place. 

That end next the noſe is called the head, caput, the 
other the tail, cauda, of the eye-brow. 

The uſe of the eye-brows is partly to break the rays of 
light deſcending from above, that they may not dart too 
ſtrongly into the eyes; and partly to be a ikreen to the 
eyes trom ſweat, duſt, or other matters deſcending from 
the forchead. 

BROWSE, the tops of the branches of trecs, whercon 
beaſts ſeed. This is ſometimes alſo called broucc, and 
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bruttle; probably from the French bent, which 
the ſame. nich fgnific 

Browse more properly denotes the food which de 
in young coples, continually ſprouting anew er find 

BrRowsE, beaſts of, or BROWSING e, 1 FR 1 
including all of the fallow-kind, as the deer oy 
rupicapra, &c. # on, 

BRowsE-wred, the ſame with ſpray or bruſhwood 

BROW'TING, Brower, among the French Gar, 
nifies breaking off the tips of the ſlender branches ©: 
trees, when too long in proportion to their ſtren 1 2 

BRUARIA twrbaria. Sec PurBary. of 

BRUCHUS, a genus of infects of the order of colo e- 
with filiform antennæ. Linn æus enumerates ſeven fact. 

BRUISE, in Surgery. See ConTusoON, Pecles. 

BRUISER, in Mechanics, the name of a concay 
for grinding and poliſhing the ſpecrla of tcleſcopes. . 
is made of braſs, about a quarter of an inch thick, ang 
hammered as near to the gage as pollible. It is x; * 
on the convex fide, and made cqually broad at "xg 
and top. This ſerves to reduce the figure of the N 
when it is too convex, and to rub down any gritty a 
that happens to be mixed with the putty, before the Pay 
culum is applied to the POLISHER, See Phil, Tran ke 
Ixvii. part i art. 16. and Smith's Optics, book iii. cha 2. 

BRUISING, in Pharmacy, ſignifies the operation of break- 
ing or pounding a thing coarſely, or by halves; fre. 
quently practiſed on roots, woods, and other hard bo- 
dies, to make them yield their juice or virtue more freely 
than they would do whole. 

BRUMALIA, or BROMALIA, a feaſt of Bacchus, celo- 
brated among the ancient Romans, during the ipace of 
thirty days commencing on the twenty-fourth of No- 
vember, and ending the twenty-ſixth of December. 
Some ſay this feaſt was celebrated twice a year, viz. on 
the twellth of the calends of March, and on the eighteenth 
of the calends of September. 

The word comes from bruma, the day of the winter fol. 
ſlice; in regard of the time when the feaſt was held: 
though others derive it from rums, or bromitus, names 
of Bacchus. 

The b»umalia were inſtituted by Romulus, who uſcd, 
during this time, to entertain the ſenate. 

During this feaſt indications were taken of the fclicity of 
the remaining part of the winter. 

Ihe brumalig were allo called hiemalis. 

BRUNELLA. Sce SEL F-heal. 

BRUNSFELSIA, in Beta, a genus of the prntandria mn: 
negynia Claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower is of 
one leaf, and funnel-ſhaped, having a long tube, but 
{p:eads open at the top; it hath five ſtamina of the length 
of the tube, which are inſerted in the petal. In the 
centre is placed a ſmall round germen ; the empalement 
afterward becomes a globular berry, with one cell, en- 
cloſing a great number of ſmall ſceds, which adhere to 
the ikin of the fruit. | 
We know but one ſpecies, which is a native of the ſu- 
gar iſlands in America; but is at preſent very rare in 
the Engliſh gardens. 

BRUNIA, in Betany, formerly reckoned a genus in ta: 
Linnzan ſyſtem, but fince claſled as a ipecies of its 
ROT EA. 

BRUSH, an aſſemblage of hairs or hogs briſtles, faſteped 
in the holes of a wooden handle or board, pierced 10r 
that purpoſe, and ſerving to cleanſe divers bodies by 
rubbing therewith. 

We ſay a round, a flat, or a ſquare bruſh, clothes-5ru6, 
head-brufh, horſe-bru/h, beard-brufh, comb-br uh, weavery 
bruſh, and the like. 
The manner of making bruſhes is by folding the hair ot 
brittle in two, and bringing it by means of a pack-thread, 
or wire, engaged in the fold, through the holes wherc- 
with the wood is pierced all over, or ſaſtened there 
with glue, or pitch. When the holes are thus all fillee, 
they cut the ends of the hair, to make the turtace ven- 

Raush, Painter's, Sec PENCIL. WED 

BrusHh, freer mens, is made of wild boars briſtles, aden 
to lay the wool or nap of cloths, aſter ſheering it 107 
laſt time. TINS 3 
The fleh-bruſh is of uſe in medicine, eſpecially in 8 
of rheumatiſms, and certain cutaneous diforders. des 
FRICTION. 1 
The bruſh is alſo applied to the ſoles of the feet of — 
born infants, when tainting, to find u uether the) “ 
alive or dead. ; 

BrusH, he, in Botany, See Lapy's FISGER- an 

BrUSH, in Eleftrioy, denotes the luminous appearant” = 
the electric matter, iifuing ina parcel Of ders ne e 
from a point. Beccaria afcribes this appearane” ales 
ſorce with which the electric fluid, going 02! O 2 e. 
divides the contivuous air, and pales though he 4 
which is more remote, Sec {ob Eci. 5, 4 
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wire, are uſed by ſilver-ſmiths and gilders, for 
9 Glver, copper, or braſs pieces, in order to the 
ilding them- ; 
ere is a method of dying or colouring leather, per- 
formed by only rubbing the colour on the ſkin with a 
bruſh. This the French leather-gilders call broufſure ; 
being the loweſt of all the ſorts of dye allowed by their 
AN a fox, among Sport/men, ſignifies his drag or tail, 
the tip or end of which 1s called the _ f 
BausH 1r0n-07es ſignifies a kind of oRE full of fri, re- 
ſembling the hair of a bruſh, 
BavsH is allo uſed in ſpeaking of a ſmall thicket, or COPPICF, 
In this ſenſe, the word is formed from the middle age 
Latin bruſct2, br uſcus, which ſigniſies the ſame. 


Baus#-word denotes ſmall flender wood or ſpray. See | 
BGOwSF. 5 ; 
BRUSHING. Among Fockies, a bruſhing gallop denotes a | 
briſk one: a horſe ſhould have his hing gallop in al 
morning before Watering. 
BRUTE, an ANIMAL dciticute of the faculty and uſe of 
REASON. 
In which ſenſe, brute amounts to the ſame with BEAST. 
Brutes are the ſecond order of marmalig in the Linnzan 
ſyſtem z the character of which is, that they have no 
upper or under fore-teeth; their fect have ſtrong hoofs, | 
not formed for ſwift or ſtately motion, and they maſti- 
cate their food, 
Among brutes, the monkey-kini bear the neareſt reſem- 
blance to man; and this, both in the external ſhape and 
internal ſtructure, though more in the former than the 
latter. In the monkey-kind, the higheſt and the neareſt 
approaching the likeneſs of man, is the ON OUTANG, 
or homo jyiveſtris, Phil. Iranf. N' 189. N? 256. p. 339. 
"The ſtructure and ceconomy of brutes make the object of 
what is called comparative ANATOMY. 
Philoſophers are much divided about the eſſential cha- 
raters of brutes, Some define brate as an animal not 
rilible, or a living creature incapable of laughter; 
others, a mute animal, or a living thing deſtitute of 
ſpeech; the Peripatetics, an animal endowed with a 
ſenſitive power, but without a rational one. The Pla- 
toniſts allow reaſon and underſtanding, as well as fenſe, 
to brutes, though in a degree leſs pure and refined than 
that of men. Lactantius allows every thing to brutes 
which men have, except a ſenſe of religion. Some ſcep- 
tics have aſcribed religion and virtue to b-utes; and they 
ſay that Solomon ſeems to aſſure us, that the ſouls of men 
have no pre-eminence over thoſe of brutes. Ecclef iii. 
18, 19. LaQ. [nit. Div. lib. iii cap. 10. Stanley Hiſt. of 
Phil. p. xii chap. 13. Budd. de Error. Stoic. Exerc i. { 6. 
There are different faculties and degrees of knowledge 
in different ſpecies. Some have only the motive and ſen- 
htive faculties, as worms; others have alſo memory, and 
ſome imagination and invention, as monkeys and elc- 
phants : beſides that in the ſame ſpecies, ſome in doci— 
lity and ingenuity exceed others; and that the climate, 
air, and food, have their influence on the brute kind, as 
on men; ſo that choſe of the ſame ſpecies, in different 
countries, are found to have different qualities; of which 
Engliſh horſes, dogs, cocks, &c. are a ſuſñcient proof. 
lt is hard therefore to define any thing univerſally con- 
cerning brutes, What agrees to the oyiter or the ſtar-fiſh. 
which differ little from inanimate, will it agree to the 
CRANG-OUTANG, which ſcarcedillers, except as to ſpeech, 
from ſome ſpecies of men? 
hey have ſenſible knowle ge, but want intellectual know- 
egez they have apprehenſion, but not retlexion; are ca— 
padle of prudence, which is only a great pitch of expe— 
rience, but not of ſapience, which can only be the fruit 
N Phil. Tranſ. Ne 80. p. 4054, and 4071. 
obbes Diſc. of Hum. Nat. chap. v. J 4. chap. vi. § 4. 
and Chap. ix. 9 18, 
ef operation of a rational ſoul is judgment, by 
— 2 c Unguith true from falſe ; to which the me- 
Ad imagination are ſubſervient. But this cannot 
de alccibed to brutes, fince they do not make propolitions 
They are incapable 5 We en e Kere d 
lens where pable o eicnce, tor want ot names an 
* inet. - denote abſ{traQt ideas: however, there is 
3 = poem tar to man, which we may not difcover 
As for i IE of in brutes, except ſpeech and curiohty. 
 Ipcech or enunciative reaſon, to many it does not 
leem ſo neceſſary, ſince 1 
| . ary, e many of the philotophers con- 
binn it as a vice, and enjoin abſolute - Glence: in rea- 
ty, Iuppoſing af 4 all N loes * {ol i 
hit he 3, Par, 5 man Adern v dumb, does it follow, 
reaſoning . Ba realon ? Is it any objection then to the 
i Oh that they have not the uſe of ſpeech, 
ts edi late author expreſſes it, they have all the 
daß neceſſary for that purpole? Budd. Annal. Phil. 
N 0a purpoſe? Budd. Annal. Phil. 
80 ö 
0 one Pretended, that they have a jargon intelligible | 
pollonius P mY Forphyry relates, that Uiresias and 
vans underttocd their language. There 
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is at leaſt a ſimilitude of ſpeech in brutes, for they know 
each other by their voices, and have their ſigns whereby 
they expreſs anger, Joy, and other paſſions : thus a dog 
aſſaults in one ſtrain, fawns in another, howls in another, 
and cries when beaten in another. It is true, thcir 
ſpeech to us appears rude and inarticulate; but perhaps 
ours is the ſame in their ears. And if the voice of brutes 
be unintelligible to us, does not the ſame hold of the 
language of our own kind, till we have been inſtructed 
in it? The language of foreigners, what does it appear 
to us, but a confuſed unmeaning heap of ſounds. In 
tine, if laughter be peculiar to men, we ſee the image of 
it in brutes, ſigniſied by the motion of their ears, cyes, 
mouth, tongue, &c. Laſtly, what is ſo peculiar to man 
as ſoreſight of ſuturity ; but have not beaſts this, which lay 
up itores with great care in their cells, as the ant, bee, &c. 
lhe generality of the ancient philoſophers thought that 
brutes reaſoned : this, among the heathens, was the opi- 
nion of Anazagoras, Plato, Porphyry, Celſus, Galen, 
Plutarch, and others. Among Chriitians, Lactantius, 
and the whole body of Manichees and Gnoſtics: among 
the moderns, Valla, Sonnertus, Arriaga, Iho. Campa- 
nella, Gaſſendus, F. Daniel, and others, aflcrt the ſame. 
Plutarch has a dialogue under this title, that brutes ule 
reaſon. All the ſect of Pythagoras ſhould be of the fame 
ſentiment, becauſe the metempſychoſis imports that human 
fouls pals into the bodies of brutes. Can any perſon, 
ſays Lactantius, deny that brutes have reaſon, when they 
often outwit man himſelf ? Inſt. Div. lib. iii. cap. 50. 
The Stoics, holding that the Divine Peing is diffufed 
through all creatures, were neceſſitated to maintain the 
ſouls of brutes to be divine, and conſequently that they 
had reaſon, | 

The Sceptics paralleled brutes with men. Sextus, more 
particularly, gives a compariſon between dogs and the 
human kind. The former excels the latter as to ſenſe; 
it has a quicker ſcent, whereby to purſue beaſts unſeen ; 
it diſcovers them ſooner by the eye, and is more acute of 
hearing. Sext. Empir. Pyrrhon. lib. 1. cap. 12. 

A dog is not deſtitute of logic, as appears from Chryſip- 
pus's famous inſtance, who obſerved, that a hound com- 
ing into a road which divides into three, makes choice 
of the third by virtue of an induction or ſyllogiſm : for 
that having ſcented the two ways by which the beaſt did 
not paſs, he runs ſtraight upon the third without ſcent- 
ing it: where the reaſoning is obvious: the bealt paſſed 
cither that way, or that way, or this way; but he nei- 
ther paſſed that way, nor that way, and therefore this 
way. Stanley Hift. Phil. p. 780. 

That a dog is poſſeſſed of what they call internal reaſon, 
appears from his chooſing things convenient, flying the 
hurtful, purſuing his food, and running away from the 
hip; and when wounded or ſick, acting prudently as the 
circumſtances of his cafe, and his abilities and opportu- 
nities dictate. 

Of how many medicines, how many arts do we owe the 
invention to brutes ? It was from the {pider, that man 
learncd the art of weaving; from the ſwallow he bors 
rowed architecture, from the gooſe ſwimming, from fiſh 
navigation, from ſilk-worms ſowing ; to omit many other 
inſtances of the like kind alleged by Plutarch, Vothus, 
and others. Tab. Bib. Grmac, lib. iv. cap. 29. tom. iv. 
Plut. de Solert. Animal. p. 974. Volt. de Orig. Idol. 
lib. iii. cap. 27. 

How many actions are to be obſerved of brntes, not to 
be accounted for without reaſon and argumentation ? If 
we ſay that dogs, by long habit, and by force of rewards 
and puniſhments, may be taught many things : do not 
this teaching, docility, and remembrance of blows, ar- 
gue memory, fear, and deſire, which cannot ſubſiſt wich- 
out knowledge, ſenſe, pleaſure, and pain ? 

And if brutes have knowledge, it is allowed they mutt 
alſo have judgment and reaſon, and a ſcience of univer- 
ſals. Tavern. Trav. Ind. ap. Phil. Tranſ. NY 326. p. 65. 
Chauvin Lex. Phil. p. 377, &c. ; 
Some ſpeak as if they held butes to be moral beings, and 
under the obligation of the law of nature. Uipian, and 
other civil lawyers, are ſuppoſed to be of this opinion ; 
as alſo the Stoics, from whoſe ſchool this tenet is ſaid to 
have been firit borrowed. It is alleged on the other hand, 
that brutes cannot be ſubject to a law, unleſs they have 
a power of knowing him that made the law, judging 
whether we have a right to command them, and what is 
contained in the law, that they may direct themiclves bc- 
cordingly; which ſcem all to be things out of the reach 
of b1utes. But Ulpian's definition ot the law of Nature, 
Tus naturale 7. 5 natura mia gitmaiia ao, when 
fairly interpreted, does not imply, that {1177s have rea- 
ſon and reflection, but may be undertteed of that natu- 
ral inſtinct common to man and %, by which they Ne 
impelled to ſelſ-defence, propagation Gt their ipecies, Ne. 
Albertus and Schmidius have diſfertations cxprets on the 
vine honours paid tO Hue. 

: BKUT!S, 
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Baurzs, mechaniſm of. —The Carteſians, on the other hand, 


adopt that ſtrange paradox, of the mechaniſm of Hufe; 
and affert them not only void of all reaſon and thought, 
but of all perception. This ſyſtem is much older than 
Des Cartes; it was borrowed by him from Gomez Pe- 
reira, a Spaniſh phyſician, who employed thirty years in 
compoſing a treatiſe, which he entitles Antoniana Mar- 
garita, from the Chriſtian names of his father and mo- 
ther. It was publiſhed in 1554. See Vol, de Orig. Idol. 
lib iii. cap. 41. 

This was revived by Des Cartes, and further aſſerted by 
Le Grand, D' Armaſon, and others of his followers, who 
were led to adopt this doctrine, from that principle of 
his philoſophy, that the eſſence of the ſoul conſiſts in 
thinking; ſo that, ſuppoſing knowlege and thought in 
brutes, they muſt have ſouls like thoſe of men; the ſenſitive 
ſoul of the Ariſtotelians being held by him a mere chimera. 
But Pereira does not appear to have been the firſt inven- 
tor of the doctrine; ſomething like it having been held 
by ſome of the ancients, as we find from Plutarch, and 
St. Auguſtin. Plut. de Plac. Phil. lib. v. cap. 20. Augult. 
de Quant. Animæ. Paſch. Invent. Nov. Antiq. c. 3. 
Perhaps the beſt argument againſt the ſyſtem of machines 
is, that it is contrary to the common ſenſe and appre- 
henſions of all mankind. Ought not thoſe, who deny 
that brutes have ſenſe, to be combated with the ſame 
weapons that are uſed againſt the Sceptics, who deny all 
truth and certitude; and againſt the immaterialiſts, who 
deny the exiſtence of bodies? | 
Henry More, in his Enchitidicon Metaphyſicum, F. Da- 
niel, in his Nouvelles Dithcultcs, publithed in 1693, and 
in his Voyage du Monde de Delcartes, as alſo F. Par- 
dies, in a treatiſe of the knowlege of brutes, have preſſed 
the Cartchans hard. Paſchius has alſo a diſputation on 
the ſenſe and knowlege of brutes, and Willis a treatiſe on 
the ſouls of brutes. De Anim. Prut. Oxon. 1672, 4to. 
But to ſay the truth, we ace not much wiſer for the la- 
bours of theſe learned gentlemen. The common opi- 
nion of the untaught and unprejudiced part of mankind 
ſeems to be, that 6» utes have ſenſe, imagination, memory, 
and pathon, but that they are void of underſtanding and 
reaſon ;, that is, in the language of philoſophers, they 
have the inferior faculties of the ſoul, but not the ſupe- 
rior. Nor will the diſtinction appear groundleſs to thoſe 
who attend to the difterence between the objects of the 
mind, and its acts about theſe objects; as alto to the dif- 
ference between the confuſed and the diſtinct comprehen- 
ſion of any thing. See Buffon's Hitt. Natur. vol. ii. p. 443. 

BRUTIA, in the Medal I/riungs of the Anaents, a word 
uſed to expreſs the fatteſt and moſt reſinous kinds of 
PITCH, and ſuch as was propereſt for making the oil of 
pitch, called oleum pictnum. 

The word brutia ſeems to have been an adjective of diſ- 
tinction given to this kind of piTCH by the ancients, 
from their common cuſtom of naming things from the 
places whence they were brought; Brutia being the name of 
a country in the extreme parts of Italy. Plin. lib xv. cap. 7. 

BRY GMOS, a kind of convulſion, affecting the lower jaw, 
and ſtriking the teeth together z moſt frequently obſerved 
in children affected with worms. 

The word is formed from BRU, or BUN, frequently 
uſed by Hippocrates for chattering of the tecth. 

The brygmss, or chattering of the teeth, is a ſymptom of 
the acceſs of an ague, or intermitting fever. 

BRYON, in the Botanical Writings of the Ancient Greeks, an 
abbreviation of the word bryona. 

BRYONY, in Bztany, a name uſually made to take in two 
different genera of plants, under the names of alba and 
nigra, the white and black kind. Mr. Tournefort, however, 
has determined this word to expreſs only what we call 
the white bry-ny, making Auus the name of the black. 
In the Linnzan ſyſtem it is a genus of the monoecia ſyr- 
gencſia claſs of plants. Its characters are theſe : it hath 
male and female flowers on the ſame plant; the male 
flowers are bell- ſhaped, adhering to the empalement, cut 
into five ſegments, and have three ſhort ſtamina z the ſe— 
male flowers fit upon the germen; and the petal is the 
ſame with thoſe of the male; the germen, which is un- 
der the flower, aſterward becomes a ſmooth, globular 
berry, containing oval ſeeds adhering to the ſkin. 'Therc 
are ſix ſpecics. 

The firſt fort grows upon dry banks under hedges, in 
many parts of England. The roots of this plant have 
been formerly, by impoſtors, brought into a human 
ſhape, and ſhewn about the country for mandrakes, to 
the common people, who were eaſily impoſed on by 
their credulity, and the owners got good livings thereby. 
The method practiſed was, to find a young thriving 
bryony plant, and opening the earth all round it, ſo as 
not to diſturb the lower fibres, they faſtened a mould, ſuch 
as is uſed by the makers of plaſter ſigures, round the 
root, with wire; and then filling up the earth again, 
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do in a ſummer. The leaves of this plant are alſo often 

impoſed on the people in the market for mandrate lea 

although there is no reſemblance in figure, or aprecthe. 
in quality, betwcen them. _ 

The other kinds muſt be raiſed in a bark ſtore, 

they begin to ſpread, their branches may he trailed againſt 

the wall, or againſt an eſpalier; and when they are full 
of fruit, they make a pretty variety among other exoth 

The root was anciently much uſed as a powerſy] ne 

tive, eſpecially of ſeroſities; but now chiefly retained ag 

an uterine detergent z in which quality it enters the com- 
poſition of an ofticinal water, denominated, from it 
agua bryoni, generally preſcribed againſt hyſterie diſorder; 

M. Boulduc found, by a chemical analyſis, that ys, 

conſiſts only of ſaline principles, without any reſin ; 

wherein it differs from mechodcan, which, in other re. 
ſpects, it much reſembles. He adds, that it has more 
virtue taken in ſubſtance than in any other manner! 
which is common to this, with moſt other Purgatives, 

From two ounces of H, Neumann obtained by water 

ten drams of gummy extract, and from the ſame quan- 

tity he obtained by ſpirit, two drams, two ſcruples and 
an half of reſinous extract. It is a ftrong purgative, and 
as ſuch has been ſtrongly recommended in hydropie caſes, 

It appears, however, ſays Neumann, not to be entirely 

ſafe. See his chemical hiſtory of this plant, in Dr. 

Lewis's edition of Neumann's Works, p- 351, 

But as this is apt to be too rough in its operation, the ſe. 

veral preparations of infuſions, decoCQtions, and extracts, 

are to be preferred to the ſubſtance. 

It is, when freſh, full of an uſeleſs and redundant moil. 

ture, and its doſe in infuſton in white wine, which is the 

beſt menſtruum, is a dram of the dried root, or half an 
ounce of the green, which is about equivalent in ſtrength. 

Hiſt. Acad. Par. 1712. 

BRY TIA, among the Ancient Naturaliſis, denotes the maſk 
or ſolid part of grapes, which remain after expreſſing the 
juice. 

BRYUM. See /Fa!l-Moss. 

BRVUM lafnce folic, a name given by ſome to the oyſter- 

reen. Sce TREMELLA, 

BUBALINUS, /erpens, in Zoelogy, a name given by authors 
to the Anacandaya of the Ceyloneſe, a very tertible $*2- 
PENT, common in that part of the world, and very niſ- 
chievous among their cattle : whence its Indian name, 
which ſignifies as much. 

BUBALUS, the buſfule, a ſort of wild bull, a ſpecies of 
the bes or ox, very common in many parts of Furope, 
and in the pope's territories, kept tame, for the ſake of 
the milk of the female, of which the famous cheeſes, 
called caſe di cavallo, are made. They are alſo commonly 
employed in the affairs of huſbandry, and have, for this 
purpoſe, a braſs or iron ring put through their noſes, 
and, by means of a rope, or thong of leather, put 
through this, they are managed at pleaſure ; though if 
ever ſo well tamed, they uſually keep ſomething of their 
native fierceneſs. They were originally brought from 
India into Lombardy in the reign of king Agilulf, who 
reigned from 591 to 616. 

The Italian buffalo is conſiderably larger than the com- 
mon bull; his body alſo is thicker, and his horns very 
large, ſtrait for a great length from their baſe, then bend» 
ing inwards, not round, but compreſſed, wita one (ide 
ſharp, and of a black colour; the toughneſs of his fun, 
of which bufſ-leather is made, is well known. 
Beſides this, there ate other varictics of this ſpecies; 3 
the nated buffalo of the Eaſt Indies, with brillly thin hair, 
with the rump and thighs quite bare, the f1: ft key 
with two dulſky ſtripes pointing downward, the laſt v 
two tranſverſe ſtripes z and with horns compreſſed * 
ways, taper, and ſharp at the point. The ARTE 5 
falr, or the Bos hisod of Linnæus, has horns very on 
united at the baſe, bending inwards and downwards, = 
turning outwards at their points; they are te » 
round at the baſe, very prominent, ſharp at the 2p : 
and two feet long; the head and ſhoulders ate _—_— 
with long hairs of a dark colour; the body is ue Y 
hind, the ſhoulders high, and the feih ſmells 2 
muſk. It lodges among the high reeds in we a 
in the interior parts of North America; it 1 ver * 
but capable of being tamed, and will breed 1 a 
common kind. Its weight is from 1600 to 24909 
Tab. Duadrupeds, fig. 12. See BISON- 1 at thei 
There is alſo the dwarf buffalo, with horns clo 1 
baſe, broad and flat at the beginning, woos 
middle, almoſt meeting at the points, and 1 an 2 
This animal is larger than a roe-buck, but | "hat of 
* f H made. with ſhining halt 
ſtag; it is compact and well made, With Pen. 6 
a tawny brown; ſhort legs, thick neck, elc e ** 
ders, and tail tetminated with long hairs. en 6 
BUBBLES, Bor, in Phy/ics, little round ek iber 


left it to grow to the ſhape of the mould, which it will 


| ſicles of any fluid filled with air, and 223 45 Ul 
its ſurface, upon the addition of more of the , g 
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ning 3 or 7 OT upon a vigorous inteſtine 
n Or 1 ; . 
N dilatable, or 1 1. e. they _— 
r ene er rom wichoutz and are 
or le » , 
_ alles the included aura acts equably from 
rr 11 round. Their coat, or cover, is formed of the 
— articles of the fluid, retained either by the ve- 
ir. or by the briſk attraction between thoſe 
. Aa = the be, See CuLOUR. 
Theſe little bubbles, riſing up from fluids, or hanging on 
their ſurface, form the white ſcum at top; and theſe 
fame bubbles form the ſteam, or vapour, flying up from 
liquors in boiling, &c. the manner of which ſee under 
f 1 t name given to a ſort of 
in Commerce, is a cant en giver 
ede for the e of __ - nw 2 grounds; 
ent in the years 17 . 

The — 4 theſe undertakings was, to raiſe 
a ſtock, for the retrieving, ſetting on foot, or carrying 
on, ſome promiſing and uſe ful branch of trade, manu- 
fatture, machinery, or the like. In order to which, 
propoſals were given out, ſhewing the advantages of the 
deſign, and inviting perſons into it, The ſum neceſſary 
to carry on the affair, together with the profits expected 
from it, were divided into a certain number of ſhares, 
or ſubſcriptions, to be purchaſed by perſons diſpoſed to 
adventure therein.—The real deſign, in ſome, was to 
raiſe a ſum for the Pe pity - = 332 to 

aid out by them in the South-ſea ſtock, &c. in hopes, 
bs the riſe hereal, to be able to refund the ſubſcribers 
money, with profit to themſelves. In others, the deſign 
was abſolutely to 3 the — of their ſub- 
cription- money, without any view to reſtitution. 
The was a third kind Coke different : the projec- 
tors « _ to n 2 1 1 to 
have books opened, and ſubſcriptions taken at ſome time 
to come; and in the mean time took money, by way of 
premium, to intitle perſons to be admitted ſubſcribers, as 
ſoon as the affair ſhould be ripe for dividing into ſhares. 
Several thouſand ſhares were thus very | Aron be- 
ſpoke in one day; and premiumt, from one ſhilling, to ſome 
pounds, paid thereupon, to the profits of the projectors. 
The number of bubbles, and their qualities, are very ex- 
traordinary; ſome of them, too, * by patents; 
and, in others, the projectors and their proprietors 
ſormed into 8 ſome for ſheries, ſome for 
inſurances, ſome for the digging of mines, &c. 

BUBBLING waters. See WATER. 

BUBO, in Zoology. See Owl. 

Bono, in Anatomy, is ſometimes uſed to denote that part 
otherwiſe called INGUEN, or groin. 

Juso, in Medicine and Surgery, denotes a tumour, ſome- 
times inflammatory, and ſometimes ſchirrhous, gathering 
chieſly in the glands of the inguen, or groin. 

The word comes from the Greek gc, inguen; the uſual 
place of ſuch tumours. 

There are two kinds of bubres, the one called benign, or 
mud, the other malignant. — Mild buboes are thoſe which 
er attended with no maniſeſt diſeaſe in the 

y; and they are eaſily cured by gentle mercucials, ex- 
ternally applied, and wat ond cares or by encou- 
ming ſuppuration, and procceding as in a common ab- 
ſeeſs.— Malignant buboes are divided into peſiilential and 
vey the former ariſe in peſtilential fevers, & e. The 
et are the product of impure embraces; and frequent- 
ly the forerunner of the pox.—When a bubs is encom- 
palled with a circle of ſeveral colours, it is a lign it is 
. ww it 1 generally mortal. 

Laces in peflilential caſes, the writers in phyſic not 
=y expreſs ſuch tumors as ariſe under the 1. under 
wid ed in the groin; but comprehend under this 
ering — 33232 8 ſituated - = _ rent, 

ess, and other fleſhy parts of the „hic 

ON and inflame in pe/tilential fevers, and ho hs con- 
— irs of the endeavours of nature to throw out the 

ln matter which lay concealed in the body. 

their 20 buboes are diſtinguiſhed from other tumors by 
Plague 82 at a time, and in conjunction with the 

_ —— _ _ being e ves by the 2 

. at diſeaſe, ele tumors appear ſome- 
_ 2 ſometimes later, in the courſe of the diſ- 

has the Ter * _ the 1 1 

, in others two or three days elapſe 
row appearance : they are very ſeldom 3 to 

2 = BY on the fourth day, and are ſometimes 

pear wr da uncles; but though the buboes frequently 
out theſe, yet the carbuncles never appear 


p. dout tumors. 


erlons | 
ym 8 have theſe tumors come on without any very 
general he cf and have them maturate ſpeedily, are in 
ooneſt freed from the diſtemper, inſomuch, 
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eaſe, conſiſts in the carefully promoting and keeping u 
the bubzes and tumors. All Hiſcutient * Bas, 
dicines are careſully to be avoided, and the phyſician's 
buſineſs is to alliſt nature in the throwing out, and moſt 
ſpeedily bringing theſe tumors to ſuppuration; _ 
The patient is to be confined to his bed on the firſt ap- 
pearance of theſe, and with the help of internal medi- 
eines proper to haſten the ſuppuration of tumors, the 
er. affected are to be rubbed pretty ſtrongly with the 
ands or cloths, and external, maturating, and emolli- 
ent cataplaſms, to be applied ; of this kind is that of 
yeaſt, ſalt, and muſtard-feed, all mixed together, or of 
yeaſt alone: by means of theſe the tenſe parts are re- 
laxcd and ſtimulated, and the ſuppuration greatly pro- 
moted z as alſo by the cataplaſms of roaſted onions, with 
Venice treacle and butter; or of crumb of bread, with 
milk and ſaffron. Plaſters are alſo very uſeful on ſome 
occaſions, in theſe caſes, as the frequent renewal of the 
cataplaſms expoſes the patient too much to the external 
air, and theſe are not attended with that inconvenience. 
The moſt famed plaſters on theſe occaſions are that of 
Barbet, made of the diachylin, with the gum and muci- 
lage plaſter, of each half a pound; muſtard- ſeed in pow- 
der, three ounces ; baſilicon, four ounces, all mixed and 
made into a plaſter; and that of Dr. Hodges, made of 
three ounces of oxycroceum, an ounce of gaibanum, the 
ſame quantity of gum caranna, and two ounces of black 
pitch, reduced to the conſiſtence of a plaſter. 
This may be uſed like the former; nor is that plaſter to 
be eſteemed a trifle, which is made of honey, flour, and 
the yolks of egys. 
In ſome caſes of this terrible diſtemper, the tumor comes 
to ſuppuration in a ſew days; in others it is ſome weeks 
before it can be brought to it, by all that can be done. 
When thoroughly ſuppurated, it is to be opened with the 
ſcalpel, if it does not break of itſelf; and after thus 
opening, when the matter has been diſcharged, it muſt 
be well cleanſed. The beſt digeſtive in this cafe is the 
common ointment uſed on that occaſion, mixed with a 
ſmall quantity of Venice treacle, and balſam of ſulphur 
made with oil of turpentine. At each dreſſing the mat- 
ter is to be gently ſqueezed out of the abſceſs, and the 
ointment applied without tents, unleſs the opening prove 
very narrow ; then applying over alla plaſter of the com- 
mon diachylon, or of honey and flour, the whole may 
be bound on, and this dreſſing continued till it is a pro- 
per time to heal with ſome eerily balſam. 
There has been much diſpute between the phyſicians of 
different ages about the proper time for opening bubzes 
of this kind ; ſome have been for making an immediate 
inciſion, and others even for extirpating the whole ſwell- 
ing, as ſoon as it appeared, by means of the knife; but the 
firſt of theſe methods has been found to be frequent! 
attended with the ill conſequences of ill conditioned fiſ- 
tul:e, ſtiffneſs, and loſs of motion in the limb, and ſome- 
times even with mortifications and gangrene ; and the 
other too harſh and dangerous in many parts of the body: 
and the preſent practice univerſally diſallows both me- 
thods, being always for bringing the ſwelling to ſuppu- 
rate. Heiſter's Surg. p. 200. 
The poiſon of the matter of theſe ſores has been nicely 
and boldly enquired into, as to its nature and properties, 
by Dr. Alpranus of Prague, in the time of the plague 
there in 1680. This gentleman having launced a pe/tt- 
lential boil, collected the matter from it, and put it 
into a retort, luting the junctures with the receiver very 
cloſely and exactly, and applying by proper gradation 
the ſeveral degrees of fire; at firſt there came over a Wa- 
ter, then a more fat and viſcid liquor, of an oily nature 
and laſtly, there appeared in the neck of the retort, a ſalt. 
The fire being taken away, and the veſſels cooled, the 
doctor prepared himſelf for the opening of them by 
ſtopping his ears with cotton, his noſtrils with peffaries, 
and his mouth with pieces of ſpunge, all ſoaked in vi- 
negar and Venice treacle. The moment the veſſels were 
opened, however, there proceeded out of them a ſtench 
more horrible than can be conceived, which {truck the 
doctor with an univerſal trembling, in ſpite of his de- 
fence. He proceeded, however, to break the neck of the 
retort, and ſeparating the fœtid ſalt from it, he ven- 
tured himſelf to taſte it, and deſired Mr. Reſhel, the per- 
ſon from whom the matter was obtained, to do the ſame : 
it was found to have a moſt dreadfully piercing acrid 
taſte, which the doctor compares to that of agua rigia. 
Hence he infers, that the molt terrible ſymptoms of this 
fatal diſeaſe are to be accounted for: the ſtomach, 
wounded by ſo acrid a juice as this mingled among the 
blood, nauleates food, and is afflicted with continual vo- 
mitings ; the guts, infeſted by the ſame unwelcome 
gueſt, are thrown into violent perturbations, whence 
ariſe thoſe diarrhœas which often accompany the patient 
to his death; and from the horribly acrid quality of this 
juice, it is no wonder that ſuch piercing pains are tound 
7 H in 
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in the huboer, and ſuch burnings in the carbuncles that 
attend this diſeaſe. 

Hence, alſo, as he obſerves, it is, that ſudorifics are the 
beſt remedies, ſince they allay the acrimony, and tend 
to expel the venomous juices through the pores. In this 
ſickneſs at Prague this gentleman obſerved, that almoſt 
all who ſweat plentifully recovered, whereas thoſe who 
did not ſweat, were moſtly taken off. Hook's Philoſoph. 
Collect. N ii. p. 18. 

BuBots, venereal, are tumors ariſing principally in the 
groin, after contracting the venereal diſeaſe, and they 
are ſometimes attended with the other ſymptoms of that 
diſorder, ſometimes they are themſclves the only ſymp- 
toms of it. Theſe arile ſometimes ſooner, ſometimes 
later, after contracting the infection. The tumor firſt 
appears with hardneſs, redneſs, and pain either in one 
or both the groins, and ſometimes in the arm- pits. Great 
care is to be taken to diſtinguiſh, in thoſe caſes, whether 
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ſuppuration, the ſcalpel is to be taken in hang 
the opening. Great caution is to be uſed in 
inciſion, not to hurt the larger blood-ve 
occaſion very dangerous hzmorrhages. f 
miſchiefs, the 9 part of the bs 1 theie 
outward by the fingers, before the ſcalpel is int * 
to make the inciſion. Great caution is alſo nec dnl 
to the time of oY theſe tumors; for the 7 ay a 
either too ſoon, or too late, are of very bad dau 8 th 
the firſt brings on violent pains and inflammstion 
other bad ſymptoms, and, by the latter, the . = 
time given it to mix itſelf with the blood and Wie has 
a conhrmed lues. : "mg on 
If the patient dreads the knife, the bubs 
with a cauſtic ; and by whatever means it 

be afterwards well cleanſed. The proper dreſſing on this 


occahon is the common digeſtive ointment, With a ſmall 
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the bubo be of a benign kind, or be really from a vene- 


ſides very dangerous. If a benign b»bo be miſtaken for a 
venereal one, the patient is uſually treated in too harſh 
a method, and has more trouble and pain than are ne- 
ceſſary; and, on the other hand, if a venereal bubo be 
miſtaken for a benign one, he is uſually treated fo im- 

roperly as to be brought into a confirmed lues. 

he buboes are known to be venereal, when they are the 
conſequences of impure embraces, or are accompanied 
with, or preceded, by gonorrhceas, chancres, and other 
ſymptoms of the venereal diſeaſe. When from theſe at- 
tendant ſymptoms, and from the patient's confeſſion, the 
bub» is found to be venereal, a cure is immediately to be 
ſet about; for though there is no great difficulty or dan- 

er in theſe caſes when taken in time, yet there are few 
in which delays are of worſe confequence ; for, from 
theſe, from an irregular courſe of life, or from an im- 
proper method of treatment, the cure often becomes ex- 
tremely difficult, and the patient too frequently gets into 
a confirmed lues. 
It is much diſputed whether the cure of theſe tumors by 
difcuſhon be ſafe; many are of opinion, it is by no means 
to be allowed in theſe any more than in peſtilential 5 
boes, ſince in both caſes, by that means, the poiſon is 
driven back into the blood. But the caſe is not parallel, 
and the truth is, that in theſe tumors the cure by ſup- 
puration is flow, tedious, and attended with many in- 
conveniences, and that much better effects may be pro- 
duced, and with the greateſt ſafety, by purging and 
mercurial medicines, with the decoctions of the woods, 
and other purifiers and ſweeteners of the blood. 
The beft method, whether the bubs be attended with a 
gonorrhcea or not, is to purge frequently, and give pro- 
per doſes of calomel; for bubzes can never be ſafely cured 
till the body is perfectly freed from the venereal venom ; 
and, by this means, if there be a gonorrhea in the caſe 
alſo, that is cured at the ſame time. When there is a 
great inflammation, and the patient is of a robuſt ple- 
thoric habit, it is always neccflary to bleed; while this 
method is followed, ditcutient plaſters ſhould be applied 
externally to the tumor, as the mercurial plaſter or the 
like, and the patient ſhould be kept to a regular courſe 
of life, and a proper diet. By this method, venereal 
| buboer, which are not become inveterate, may be cured 
with great eaſe and ſafety. 
But if the ſurgeon be called in too late, if the bub will 
not give way to theſe methods; or if, for any other rea- 
ſon, he determines to bring it to ſuppuration, the matu- 
ration is in this caſe to be promoted as faſt as poſſible; 
and one great method to bring on ſuppuration with 
ſpeed, is to order the part to be rubbed ſtrongly, and for 
a conſiderable time, either with the fingers wetted with 
a little oil, or with linen rags, till it look ver 
inflamed; and this is to be often repeated, Rar Pon after 
each time a plaſter of diachylon, with the gums, or ſome 
other of the maturating kind. While the patient is able 
to go abroad, violent exerciſes of all forts, as dancing 
and the like, are extremely proper, and do ſervice in 
haſtening a ſuppuration. When the pain will not ſuffer 
him to walk any longer, then it is proper to keep to the 
uſe of cataplaſms, inſtead of the plaſter; theſe are in- 
deed ever much more ſerviceable to promote ſuppuration 
than plaſters, and the beſt on this occaſion are thoſe 
made of onions, roaſted under the aſhes, or of flour, ho- 
ney, and yeaſt, or that of crumbs of bread boiled in 
milk, with the addition of a little ſaffron ; theſe are to 
be applied warm to the parts, and frequently renewed ; 
and it is always belt to rub the parts, till they look very 
red, before the application of them. During the uſe of 
theſe external remedies, the patient ſhould be continually 
taking decoctions of the woods, and ſmall doſes of calo- 
mel; for theſe greatly atrenuate the blood, drive it to- 
Ward the ſkin, and correct the venereal venom. When 
theſe methods have brought the ſwelling to a perfect 
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real infection; for miſtakes of this matter are on both | 
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quantity of Venice treacle, and a littie red precipit 

mixed in it; over this is to be applied a plaſter 2 
chylon, with the gums, or the like; by which e 
lips of the % will be ſufficiently ſoftened: and ot 
ſufficiently deterged in this manner, it may be healed by 
ſome vulnerary balſam applied on lint. It — 
happens, that the ulcerated % becomes ſo ſtubborn 
that it will neither incarn nor cicatrize by the helr of 
any medicines, but always diſcharges a copious a 
of matter. If, in this cafe, burnt alum and red 


. reci- 
* prove of no ſervice, the actual cautery ought to 
e applied, and the lymphatics will by this means have 


their communications for ever cut off. Heiſter's Lurgery, 


207. 

BUBON, in Botany, Macedonian pARSIUEV; a genus of the 
pentandria digynia claſs of plants. The characters are 
theſe. It hath an umbelliferous flower, and the {all 
umbels have twenty rays; the empalement of the flower 
is permanent; the flower is compoſed of five ſpeat- ſnaped 
petals, which turn inward, and hath five ſtamina; the 
oval germen is ſituated below the flower, which aftei. 
ward becomes an oval, channelled, hairy fruit, dividing 
in two parts, each having an oval ſeed, plain on one lice, 
but convex on the other. There are four ſpecies. This 
plant in warm countries is biennial; but in England it 
ſeldom flowers until the third or fourth year: when the 
plant flowers it always dies. They make a pretty variety 
in the green-houſe. | 
The ſeeds of one ſpecies of this plant are ingredients in 
the mithridate and theriaca. 
The gaibanum of the thops is ſuppoſed to he procured 
from two other ſpecies indifferently ; and upon breaking 
their leaves, the juice which flows from the wound hath 
a ſtrong odour of the gallauum, which is a confirmation 
of it. 

BUBONIUM, in Bztany, a name given by ſome au bers 
the Ale Atticus, or golden STAKR-w9rt. 

BUBONIUS Vis, a hgured ſtone, in thape reſembhi gen 
owl's head, of a flinty ſubſtance, black within, and (ls 
netitious without. It was thus denominated by Dr. Platt, 
having not been before named by naturaliſts. Hiſt Us 
ford. chap. v. $ 45. 

3UBONOCELE, a tumor in the groin; occaſioned by the 
deſcent either of the epiploon, or the inteſtines, through 
the perforation of the muſculus obiiquus die ndens. 

The word comes from the Greek geg, inguen, and an, 
tumor. 3 
The bubonecele is the ſame with what is otherwiſe 249 
called ramex, and HERNIA tiguindlis, : 

It is a ſpecies of rupture; though ſurgeons call it al 
incomplete one; and is common to women, as well 4s 
men. : 
Some make two kinds of bubonoceles ; the one owng e! 
deſcent of ſome of the viſcera, as the omenium, or intettines 
ſtopping in the groin, and not falling ſo far as to the / : 
tum; the other a collectionor ſtagnation of excrementn 
humours in the inguinal glands; which latter s = 
properly called bubo, and differs little, except in ſeat, fl 
the bronchocele. 

BUBULCA, in Zoology, 
ſome bouwera and petenſe; it is (mall, flat, 
approaching to a round rather than a long ſhape 
a fine filvery whiteneſs, ſeldom above two i 
length. | - ht 

BUC x, in Natura! Hiftery, a name by which ſome autho 
call the buccinum. 

BUCAO, in Natural H:/lory, a n 
of the Philippine iflands to a 
which is of the ſize of a peacock. 
thoſe iſlands, but wholly unknown to us, 
beautiful bird, but makes a hideous noiſe 116 anne 

BUCARDITES, or Bucazpia, in Natural —_ reſent 
given by many authors to a ſtone, in ſome : 4 of Fj 
bling the figure of an ox's heart. Sce 1% 

Claſs q. 
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A F iſt into the cavity of a large cockle, and 
— * figure of the inſide of that ſhell, the 
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no oth 


head of the cockle, where the cards or 
depreſſion of ell is, makes a Jong and large dent in the 
hinge * which gives it a heart-like ſhape. Plott 
me * bucardites, which he found at Stretfford in 
me. dſhire, which weighed twenty pounds, though 
uy half away, curiouſly reticulated, with a white 
adored ſtone. Nat. Hiſt. Oxf. chap. v. H 145. 
UCARDIUM, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by au- 

f to a kind of HEART-SHELL, reſembling an ox's 
— in ſhape 3 it is of the genus of the cordiformes, or 
33 and _ from the other kinds, in being of 

y ar ngure. 
DR of Fi curious afford us ſeven ſpecres of this 
ſliell; 1. A yellow-furrowed one. 2, A grey ſpinoſe 
> 2. A white-furrowed one. 4. A thicker narrow 
2 The thick one, with a cards ſeparated from the 
5e, F. The thick kind, with the cards at the apex z and, 
” The baſtard Noah's ark ſhell. 3 
bricCa TERRE A, in Botany, a name given by Micheli to 
a genus of plants, called ſince by Linnæus RUPPIA, 

BUCCA muſculus, in Anatomy, a name given by ſome to 
the muſcle more uſually called the buccrnator, and contra- 
hens labiar um. : 

BUCCALES Endl are ſmall glands diſperſed over the 
inner ſide of the cheeks and lips, which ſeparate a ſpittle, 
uſeful in maſtication and digeſtion. ; 
Steno, and ſome other writers, confount the buccal with 
the maxillary glands 3- ſrom which they are really diſtinct, 
Phil. Tranſ. NY 304. p. 6. ; 

BUCCANEERS, or BUCANEERs, a term frequent in the 
Weſt Indies, properly uſed for a kind of ſavages, who 
prepare their meat on a grate, or hurdle, made of Braſil- 
wood, placed in the ſmoke, at a good height from the 
fire, and called buccan. ; : 
Whence, alſo, the little lodges, raiſed for the prepara- 
tion of their food, are called buccans; and the action of 
dreſung it buccaning. 

Meat buccened, is ſaid to have an excellent taſte, the ver- 
mil colour of a roſe, and a charming ſmell; all which it 
retains many months. Oexmelia, from whom we have 
this, adds, that the neighbouring people ſend their ſick 
hither z that, by eating their buccaned meat, they may be 
recovered. 

The origin of the word is referred to the people of the 
Caribbee iſtands, who uſed to cut their priſoners of war 
in pieces, and lay them on hurdles with fire underneath, 
which they call bccaning, 1. e. roaſting and ſmoking to- 


gether: hence our buccaneers took both their name, and | 


their cuſtom ; with this difference, that what the former 
did to men, theſe did to animals caught in hunting. 

The Spaniards, Savary tells us, call the buccencers in their 
territories matadores, that is, #illers ; and monteros, that is, 
hunters : the Engliſh call theirs, cow-#illers. 

The buccancers are of two diſtinct profeſſions: the one 
only hunt bulls, for their ſkins; the other beaſts, for 
their fleſh. 

The art of buccaning, Oexmelia deſcribes thus: the beaſt 
deing flaid, and the bones {tripped out, the fleſh is cut 
mto pieces of the length of the arm, and ſalted, and the 
next day laid on the buccanz which contiſts of twenty or 
chicty bars laid acroſs, half a foot from each other: un- 
cer this they raiſe a thick ſmoke, adding the ſkin and 
bones of the beat, to heighten it. 

5 is found vaſtly better than any ſimple ſewel: be- 
caule the volatile ſalts of thoſe parts are by this means 
communicated ro the fleſh, and give it ſuch a reliſh, as 
that, after a little of this buccaning, the nicelt palate will 
eat it without further preparation. 

"«aneers are uſually confounded with freebooters, from 
Whom, in ſtrictneſs, they ought to be diſtinguiſhed. The 
zaclent inhabitants of Hiſpaniola, and the other Caribbee 
* after their conqueit by the Europeans, conſiſted 
ot four ranks or orders of perſons, viz. buccaneers, or 
* Hunters, who ſcoured the woods; frecbocters, who 
* x the ſeas as pirates z huſbandmen, who tilled the 
yy e ſlaves. of theſe, the two firſt diſtinguithed 
3 moſt by their military diſpoſition, and the ra- 
3 ey made, eſpecially among the Spaniards. 
* Ons - particularly given to the French inhabitants 
bent 3 3 whoſe ſole employment is 
the fron, $ nm d boars; in order to ſell the hides of 
eee and the fleſh of the latter. 
. 8 To word buccancer ſigniſies alſo thoſe famous 
geber te we 6 all the nations in Europe, who joined to- 
and, under = war againſt the Spaniards of America : 
in the en — name, their hiſtory has been publiſhed 
The laren, 2 8 by Alexander Oliver Oexe melia. 
weighing WO ell their meat by the bundle or pack, 
of eight pe monly ſixty pounds, at the rate of fix pieces 
ver pack. The-palmetto leaves ſerve to pack it 
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up in, but their weight is deducted ; ſo that there muſt 
be in each pack ſixty pounds of neat fleſh. Theſe buc= 
caneers have alſo a great trade of the lard of boars, which 


they melt and gather in large pots, which they call po- 

tiches. This lard, which 6 called mantegua, is Allo Ia 

for about eight pieces of eight per pot. 

There is a great conſumption and trade of each of theſe 
articles in the French ſettlements of the iflands of St. 
Domingo, and in thoſe of T ortuga; beſide which they 
ſend great quantities of them to the Antilles, and even 
into the continent of French America. There is alſo 2 
great deal of it fold for the ſupport of the crews of the 
thips that come from France for trading, or which the 
privateers of Tortuga fit out, for cruifing againſt the 
Spaniards. 

BUCCEA, or BucctLta, in Medicine, a term uſed by 
ſome to expreſs a fragment of any thing, and others 
make it the name of what we uſually call a Pol v us of 
the noſe. 

BUCCELLARTI, an order of ſoldiery under the Greek 
emperors, appointed to guard and diſtribute the ammu- 
nition-bread. 


The word is formed from buccellus, a kind of loaf, or cake 
of a circular figure. 

The bucce!larii were alſo called, in reſpect of their coun- 
try, Gallogr ci, or Helenogalate, q. d. Greeks of Galatia; 
ſometimes Maryandini, | 
Authors are much divided as to the office and quality of 
the buccellarii: ſome give the denomination to paraſites in 
the courts of princes and great men, maintained at their 
table and expence. In reality, among the Viſigoths, 
buccellartus was a general name for all clients, or vaſſals, 
who lived at the expence of their lords. Spelman rather 
ſuppoſes them to anſwer to what among us are called te- 
nants by military ſervice, Others repreſent the bucce'larii 
as ſtationary ſoldiers in the provinces, who, when the 
emperor commanded, marched before and behind him 
as his body guard.— According to others, they were men 
whom the emperors employed in putting perſons to death 
ſecretly, 

BUCCELLATIO, in Surgery, a word uſed by ſome chirur- 
gical writers for the ſtopping the bleeding of an artery or 
vein, by applving lint to it. 

BUCCELL ATION, in Ancient Phy/ic, the name of a me- 
dicine, in which ſcammory was the principal ingredient. 

BUCCELLATUM, in Arcient Military Writers, denotes 
camp=-BREAD Or BISKET baked hard and dry, both for 
lightneſs and keeping. 

The word is formed from buccea, or buccella, a morſel, or 
mouthful of meat. 

Soldiers always carried with them enough ſor a fortnight, 
and ſometimes much longer, during the time that mili- 
tary diſcipline was kept up. 

BUCCINA, an ancient military, or rather muſical inſtru- 
ment, uſed in war; eſpecially for proclaiming the watches 
of the night, and giving notice to the foldiery when they 
were to mount, and when to quit the guard. | 
The word comes from bucca, mouth, and cane, I ſing ; be- 
cauſe played on by the mouth : others ſuppoſe it formed 
from B:zern, Or Buxayn, Which ſignifies the ſame ; ſorm- 
ed from Bee, bullock, and cane, I Jing ; becauſe anciently 
made of bullocks horns : others from the Hebrew u, a 
trumpet. Varro will have it to have been originally 
formed by onematepeia, from bou leu, alluding to the 
ſound it gives. Others, with more probability, derive it 
from buccinum, the name of a ſhell-fiſh. 

The brccina is uſually conſidered as a ſpecies of tube, or 
trumpet; from which, however, in propriety, it appears 
to have differed, not only in reſpect of figure, which in 
the tuba was ſtrait, and in the buccina recurve, or crooked; 
but in ſound ; that of the uccina being ſharper, and 
audible to a greater diſtance than the trumpet-ſound. 
The buccina approached neareſt to the corn, or horn: ori- 
ginally the two ſeem to have been the ſame; though in 
aſter-times a difference aroſe; the name bucctnum being 
reſtrained to the leſſer ſorts, and the corny to the larger. 
— Some alſo take the bucctna to have been leſs crooked 
than the cornu, which made a full ſemicircle. 

Varro aſſures, that the buccine were alſo called cornna, 
horns ; becauſe originally made of the horns of cattle, a8 
is ſtill done among ſome people. Servius intimates, 
that they were at ſirſt made of goats or rams horns; and 
accordingly, in Scripture, the like inſtruments uſed both 
in war, and in the temple, are called rams-horns, keren- 
jobel, and fepherath haijobelim, or buccing of rams. 
This inſtrument was in uſe among the Jews, to proclaim 
their feaſt-days, new moons, jubilees, ſabbatic years, and 
the like. At Lacedæmon, notice was given by the bc- 
cina when it was ſupper-time; and the like was done at 
Rome, when the grandees had a buccina blown both be- 
ſore they ſat down to table, and after. : f 
The ſound of the bnecina was called PrCCOneess or bucnus, 
and the muſician who played on it,  #cctnalor. 


Buccina 
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Buctina alſo denotes the ſpace or extent to which the 
ſound of the buccina may be heard. 

Buccix A auris, in Middle Age Writers, denotes the tympa- 
num or drum of the ear. ; 

BUCCINATOR, he that ſounds or winds the buccina, 
Among the Romans there was a public flave, denomi- 

natetl buuccinator nominum, Whoſe office was to attend the 

public crier. 

BUCCINATOR, in Amtomy, a muſcle on each fide the 
face, common to the lips and cheeks z making the inner 
ſubſtance of the latter. Its fibres run from the proceſ/us 
coronæ of the lower jaw to the angle of the mouth, and 
adhere to the upper oy of the gums of both jaws : 
through its middle paſs the upper du#tus ſalivales. By 
this is contracted the cavity of the mouth, and the meat 
thruſt forward to the teeth in maſtication. 

It has its name from buccina, trumpet ; becauſe, when 
ſwelled, it enlarges the cheeks, as in blowing a trumpet. 
— See 46. Anat: ( Myol.) fig. 1. n. 10. 

BUCCINUM, in Bztany, a name given by ſome authors to 
the LaRK-SPUR. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

BuccinuM is alſo uſed for the TRUMPET Hell. It is a 
diſtinct genus of the univalve and ſpiral te/{acea, in the 
Linnzan ſyſtem. 

BUCCO, in Anatomy, 2 name given by Riolanus, and ſome 
others, to the muſcle more uſually called buccinata, and 
contrahens labior um. 

Buccb, in Ornithology, a genus of birds of the order of 

icæ. 

BUCCULA, in Anatomy, the fleſhy part under the chin 
Some extend the name farther to the whole lower part of 
the face, comprehending the under part of the lower 
lip, with the chin and the fleſhy part under it. 

BuccuLa, in Antiquity, denotes the umbe of a ſhield, or 

the part prominent in the middle thereof. 
It is thus called, becauſe uſually made in the form of a 
mouth or face, cither of a man or ſome animal. 'The 
like figures were ſometimes alſo found on other parts of 
armour, eſpecially on the /oric@ and thoraces. 

BUCENTAUR, the name of a large ſtate-veſſel, uſed by 
the Venetians in the ceremony of eſpouſing the ſea, per- 
formed each Aſcenſion-day with much pomp. 

The word comes from S«zerravp® ; compoſed of Bu, a 
particle of augmentation, uſed to denote an enormous 
greatneſs, and xey7ave@®», centaur. Juſtiniani adds two 
other etymologies : the firſt from his, and taurus, or ra- 


ther centaurus, the name of one of ZEneas's veſſels in] 


Virgil: the other from bucentaurus, for ducentaurus, a 
word forged to ſignify a veſſel capable of holding two 
hundred men. 

P. Juſtiniani gives a very preciſe deſcription of the bucen- 

taur ; and adds, that its origin is carried up as high as the 

year of Chrilt 1311, though others trace it higher, to the 
year 1177, when the emperor Frederic Barbaroſſa came 
to Venice, to make peace with the republic and the pope : 
at which time the pope, in conſideration of the ſervices 
the ſtate had done him, in ſheltering him in their city, 
when he had been driven out of his own, granted them 

ſeveral privileges; and made a preſent to the doge of a 

gold ring, which is the origin # that, yearly caſt by the 

doge, from the bucentaur, into the ſea. 

It is on Aſcenſion-day, that the doge, being advanced in 

the bucentaur a little way into the gulph, throws a gold 

ring into the ſea, and ſays, * We marry thee, O fea, in 

« token of that true and perpetual dominion which the 

« republick has over thee.” | 

The archducheſs Maria Joſepha, married to the prince of 

Saxony, on the day of her entry into Dreſden, was re- 

ceived in a 3 galley, finely rigged, and called 

a bucentaur, becauſe built after the model of that of 

Venice. 

| BUCEPHALON, in Botany. See TROrRHISõ. 

BUCEPHALUS, g. e . See Horse. 

BUCEROS, in Ornithology, the name of a ſpecies of raven 
found in the Eaſt Indies, China, and Tartary. Its head, 
neck, rump, and tail, are of a glofly black, without the 
leaſt tinge of any other colour. It is of the bigneſs of a 
well grown pullet : its head is remarkably large, as is its 
beak, which has a conſiderable gibboſity towards the 
baſe, riſing above the reſt of the ſurface. 

Buceros, forms a genus of birds, of the order of picæ, 
in the Linnzan ſyſtem. The beak is convex, and bent 
backwards; the upper chap of the beak is longer than 
the under; the noſtrils are near the baſe of the beak; 
the tongue is acute and ſhort, and the feet are formed for 
walking. 

BUCHNERA, in Botany, the name of a genus of the di- 
dynamia ang ioſber mia claſs of plants, the characters of 
which are theſe ; the perianthum is tubular, conſiſting of 
one leaf, divided into five ſegments at the edge, and re- 
maining after the flower is fallen. The flower conſiſts 
of one petal, which forms a very long and capillary 
arched tube; its verge is plain and ſhort, and is di- 


BUCK, a ma 


BucKk-ſkins. : 
Buck, in our Ancient Law-books, a toil wherein to 


vided lightly into five ſegments, which 

baſe, and broader, and Fred like a hows onall at th 
The ſtamina are four very ſhort filaments; Me . 
are oblong and obtuſe ; the germen of the p;(; Parry 
and oval; the ſtyle is very flender, and of 

the tube; and the ſtigma is obtuſe. The f 
ſule of an oblong oval figure, pointed at 
taining two cells, and opening at the top i 
The ſeeds are numerous, and of an angul 


* 


nto two 2 
ar . * 


BUCIDA, in Botany, a genus of the decandri, "4B 
a 


claſs of plants, the calyx of which is 1 : 
ſegments ; it has no — and the ergy re 
ſeeded _ There is only one ſpecies of this 2 
e horned beaſt of venery or chace wh 0 y 
male is denominated a doe. 8 
A buck the firſt year is called a fawn, the ſe : 
the third a por the fourth a ſore, the fifth a hf es 
f/f head, and the ſixth a great buck. See — 
HuNnTING. ” 


BUCK is alſo applied to the males of the hare and rabher 


kind. Hares commonly go to buck in Janua 

ary, and March, and formeriewts all the Jonny, Fries ; 

ſometimes they ſeek the buck ſeven or eight miles fr 2 

Fn place where they ſit. ” 
e buck rabbet is ſaid to kill all the young he 

at z on which account the doe is pred, nr > hide her og 

ſpring in ſome remote corner, out of his way, 

1he doe coney goes to buck as ſoon as ſhe has kindned 

She cannotſuckle her young till ſhe has been with the but 

When he has bucked, he uſually falls backward, and lies 

as in a trance half dead, at which time he is eaſily taken, 


BuCK-me/?, is uſed by ſome for the maſt or ſruit of the 


beech-tree. 


Buck-bean. See TRIFOLIUM paluſtre, 


This plant, though mentioned by ſeveral writers he. 
fore Simon Pauli, yet was firſt recommended by him 
in ſcorbutic caſes. He ſays it is more ſubtle and pene- 
trating than na/turtium, or creſſcs. 

It ſeems at preſent to be coming into great repute in many 
chronical diſtempers; and frequently preſcribed among 
alexipharmics. 

Many have got it into uſe in their families in the form of 
tea, and experience its conſtant uſe to be very effeQual 
againſt ſcrophulas, the king's evil, and obſtinate ſcor- 
butic diſtempers. Its taſte, at firſt, is not very grateful, 
but time wears off that diſlike; its uſe in ſhop compoſ- 
tions 1s not yet known. 

Buck-bean ſerves in Hampſhire to a very remarkable uſe; 
the brewers uſing it in their beer in the place of hops. 
It is as good a preſerver of the drink, and is a bitter of 
as agree able a flavour: it has this advantage alſo, that 
one eighth part of the quantity is ſuſſicient; it is a very 
harmleſs plant, and is given by many as an antiſcorbutic, 
and by ſome in rheumatiſms, and other chronic caſes. It 
might be extremely worth while to try this practice in 
other parts, as the plant might be cafily cultivated in any 
quantity, and with this advantage, that it will grow 
on the worſt kind of boggy land, which will produce no- 
thing elſe. 

See SKINS, 


take deer. 
By an ancient ſtatute, no perfon is allowed to keep 3 
buck-/lall, who has not a park of his own. Stat. 19. 
Hen. VII. 


BUCKET, in Hydraulics, a kind of veſſel or recipient chiefly 


of uſe for the raiſing and conveyance of water from 
wells, and other places. | 
The word is formed from the French bacguet, a fail ot 
tub, 

In an army, buckets are carried with the artillery, 
fire-workers ſlores. lick 
Town buckets, for extinguiſhing fires, are made of thic 
leather, ſtrongly ſoaked and boiled. 1k 
One method of raiſing water, deſcribed by by«ra 
writers, is by the means of a chain of buckets, 


in the 


BuckeT, ſea-gage. See Sea-GAGE. 
BUCKING, among Miners. . 5 
BuckinG, an operation performed on linen d 


See ORE. h and 


yarn, to render them ſomewhat white, by working them 
with lie made of aſhes, pitening 
Bucking of cloth is the firſt ſtep or degree of v 

it. Hee BLEACHING, bottom ol 
To drive a buck of yarn, they firſt cover oe read 
the bucking-tub with fine aſhes of the aſh-tree, tt 5 
the yarn thereon, then cover it again 5 ＋ when 
thus fratum ſuper fratum, till the yam 18 dug f on 
they cover the whole with a bucking=cloth, an full, 
more aſhes, and pour in warm water, t. r | 
and let it ſtand all night. Next morning lp! 
run into another veſſel, and, as it waſtes, 1 waſte 
with warm water from a kettle, and, 35 mr {till ob⸗ 
it up with the lie that runs from the bucking , ring 
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ing | 
h the tub and kettle to be ſupplied for at 
x ye 4 which is called driving a buck of yarn. 
KLE in Matters of Trade, a little metalline machine, 
me hereby to retain and keep faſt certain parts of the ha- 
bit as well as of the harneſs of horſes, &c. 
The word is formed from the French beucle, and that, 
ccording to Caſſeneuve, from the barbarous Latin pluſ- 
2 which ſignified the ſame. According to Menage, 
ed bucula, the anſa, or handle, of a buckler. 
The buckle is 2 part of modern dreſs, correſponding to the 
ula, among the ancients. 
Buckles are of divers ſorts, as ſhoe and garter buckles ; 
ſome round, others ſquare, or oval, or cut, each of 
which have their reſpective artificers by whom they are 
i may be ſaid of the great variety of buckles be- 
longing to the pack and backney-ſaddles. 1 
BuckLE, girth, among Sadlers, is a four ſquare hood, with 
a tongue, which is made ſteady, by going through a hole 
of leather, and faſtened with narrow thongs. 
BUCKLER, a piece of defenſive armour, uſed by the an- 
cients to ſkreen their bodies from the blows of their 
es. 
The — comes from the barbarous Latin bucularium ; 
of buckula, the umbo or middle point of this weapon, 
which had uſually a head, or mouth, repreſented pro- 
minent thereon. 
The buckler of Achilles is deſcribed in Homer, that of 
Aneas in Virgil, that of Hercules in Heſiod: Ajax's 
buckler was lined with ſeven bulls hides. 
The buckler is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call ſhield 
or target; and by the one or the other we indifferently 
render what among the ancients were denominated c/y- 
pews, ſcutum, and parma ; though the three latter were 
different from cach other. Phil. Tranſ. N* 241. p. 
206. 
The ancients were particularly ſolicitous to preſerve their 
bucklers in fight; it being highly infamous, and even pe- 
nal, to return without them. It was on their butler, 
that they carried off the bodies of their ſlain, eſpecially 
thoſe of diſtinction. Potter. Arch. lib. iii. cap. 4. & 


13. 

The Spaniards ſtill retain the ſword and buckler in their 
night-walks. 

Buckler, on medals, are either uſed to ſignify public 
vows, rendered to the gods for the ſafety of a prince; or 
that he is eſteemed the defender and — you of his 


people. —Theſe were particularly called votrve bucklers, | 


and were hung at altars, &c. 

BuckLeR muſtard, in Botany. See MUSTARD. 

BUCKLER of a caſt, denotes a moveable head, whereby to 
compreſs the contents of it. 

In this ſenſe we ſay, a buckler of PILCHARDS. 

BUCKRAM, a thick ſort of linen or hempen cloth, ſtif- 
fened with gum, chiefly uſed in the linings of cloaths, to 
ſuſtain and make them keep their form. 

BUCKS-HORN. Sce PLaxTaiv. 

BUCKS-HORN croſſes, See COCHLEARIA. 

BUCK THORN, Rhamnus, in Botany, a genus of the pen- 
tandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : it hath 
male and female flowers on different plants, which have 
no empalements according to ſome, or petals, according 
to others. The cover of the ſexes is funnel-ſhaped, cut 
into four parts at the top, which ſpread open; the male 
flowers have four ſtamina of the length of the tube, ter- 
minated by ſmall ſummits; the female flowers have a 
roundith germen, ſupporting a ſhort ſtyle, crowned by a 
quadrifid ſtigma; the germen afterward becomes a 
roundiſh berry, encloſing four hard ſeeds. There are 
nineteen ſpecies of the rhamnus. 

Che berries of buckthorn are lacger than elder-berries, 
round and black, yielding a bitter purple juice, tinged 
with green, and holding three or four cornered ſeeds. 

e tree grows in woods and hedges, having its branches 
ſet with long ſtiff thorns. 


© ſyrup is the only preparation of thoſe berries now in 
Phyſical uſe. 
"2 is 2 ſtrong purgative, and effectual in evacuating wa- 
. Fn flatulent humours; on which accountitis eſteemed 
n rophies, rheumatiſms, and even the gout. 
— 7 berries are made three ſeveral ſorts of co- 
calle eng gathered green, and kept dry, they are 
ho A which being ſteeped in alum-water, 
on 4 es yellow colour, uſed y painters, book-binders, 
ene er- dreſſers; who alſo make a green colour, called 
#2 * taken from the berries when they are black. 
3 Rs bruiſed, and put into a braſs kettle, and 
wes uttered to remain for three or four days, with 
2 e alum put to them, are aftetwards preſſed, 
all it * uſually put into bladders, and hung up 
dry: this is afterwards diſſolved in water or 


wine. b W. b 
Vou.L N54 is the bell, to preſerve the colour from 


to make the lie hotter and hotter, till it boils. [ 
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ſtarving. The third is of a purpliſh colour, made of the 
berries, ſuffered to grow upon the buſhes till the middle 
or end of November, when they are ready to fall of 
> 52008 Vid. Boyle, Phil. Works abr. yol. ii. p- 
77 
BUCKTHORN, ſea, in Botany. See 8EA Buckthorn. 
BUCK-WHEAT, See War. 
ICA, is uſed by ſome for the art of i 
feeding, and breeding cantle. ee 


BUCOLICS, Paſtorats ; a kind of 1 i ſhep- 
herds, and their flocks. ee 
The word is derived from geg, and gener, cibus, meat; 
hence Bx0ew, to feed cattle; and Beronogy bubulcus, a 
herdſman, | N 
Bucolic poetry is the moſt ancient of all the kinds of po- 
etry; and is ſuppoſed to have had its origin in Sicily, 
amidſt the mirth and diverſions of the ſhepherds; and to 
have been inſpired by love and idleneſs : by degrees, their 
rural gallantries were brought under rulcs, and became 
an art. 'The concerns of the flocks, the beauties of na- 
ture, and the pleaſures of a country life, were their prin- 
cipal ſubjects. Moſchus, Bion, and I heocritus, were 
the moſt agreeable among the ancient bucolic poets. 
Fontenelle obſerves, that Theocritus's ſtyle is ſometimes 
a little too bucelic. Some authors attribute the invention 
of bucolic poetry to a ſhepherd called Daphnisz and others 
to Bucolius, fon of Laomedon : but this appears all 
fiction. 

Some aſcribe the invention of Bucelic poetry to the herdſ- 
men of Laconia, who, not being able to hold the cuſ- 
tomary feaſt of virgins in honour of Diana Caryatis, by 
reaſon of the war with Xerxes, inſtituted B&x0A;tojory Or 
bucolic exerciſes, in lieu thereof. 

Hence alſo the origin of a ſort of poetical champions, 
called Brxoararaty by the Latins lucfiones, who went about 
the —_— contending for the prizes frequently pro- 
poſed for the conquerors in this kind of combat. Of 
which rank Daphnis was the moſt diſtinguiſhed. They 
not only rehearſed their verſes, but played on a kind of 
fitula, or pipe, called fyrinx. Scal. Poet. lib. i. cap. 4. 
Pott. Arch. lib. ii. cap. 20. Hiſt. Acad: Infcr. tom. ili. 
p- 123, & 131, &C. 

Bucolic poetry is by ſome called 4/trabic, as being ſuppoſed 
to have firſt commenced among the ancient herdſmen in 
riding a ſort of waggons called a/trabes. 

It is uſually divided into moneproſopium, wherein only a 
ſingle perſon ſpeaks, and amæbæum, or dialogue, where- 
in are ſeveral interlocutors. 

Theocritus's IDYLL1a, and Virgil's EcLoGuEs, are the 
chief of the ancient bucolics now extant, 

BUCTON, a word uſed by Severinus, and ſome others, as 
a name for that part of the pudendum mulicbre, com- 
monly called the HY MEN. 

BUD primarily denotes that part of a sEED which firſt be- 

ins to ſprout or germinate. 

fa which ſenſe, bz4 amounts to the ſame with germ, 
germen, gem, or gemma. 

In moſt ſeeds is found a true bud, conſiſting of perfect 
leaves, only differing in bigneſs from thoſe which grow 
on the ſtalk. In many ſeeds this bud is very apparent, in 
others it lies ſo deep between the lobes, as to be almoſt 
indiſcernible. In ſome plants the leaves of the buds are 
but two, in others four, in others fix, and in ſoms 
more. 

Bop is alſo uſed to denote the beginning of a bloſſom, or 
young ſprout, whether of a branch, foliage, or flower, 
The buds of flowers and fruits are formed at the ſame 
time as the branches themſelves on which they ariſe. 
Mem. Acad. Scienc. ann. 1711. p. 59, ſeq. 

The bud of a branch has its origin from the inner part of 
the ligneous body next the pith; by which it differs from 
a thorn, which has its origin from the outer and leſs 
fruitful part, and ſo produces no leaves, being as it were 
only the male of a bud. 3 

Every bud, beſides its proper leaves, wherein it is couched 
or folded up, is covered with divers leafy pannicles or 
ſurfoils, which ſerve as a defence to the leaves them- 


$ 2. & cap. 5. F 3» : 
The buds or knots on branches atiſe from the inmoſt part 
of the branches, the ſtructure of the ligneous fibres and 
little bladders of the branch being ranged ſo nicely in 
this form, that, upon the putting out of the branch, the 
bud, which is compoſed of the ſame parts, may likewiſe 
ſhoot with it. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 118. p. 404- 
Leewenhoeck aſſures us, that in the bud of a currant-tree, 
even in winter, he could diſcover not only the ligneous 

part, but even the berries themſelves, appearing like 
mall grapes. 

Bu v is dec in the country language for a weaned calf of 
the firſt year; ſo called, becauſe the horns are then in 
the bud. 


in Gardening, Sec ENGRAFTING. 
BUDDING, in _ : ng BUDDLE, 


ſelves. Grew. Anat. Veget. lib. i. cap. 4. lib. iv. cap. 1. 
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BUDDI.F, in Minerahey, a name given by the Enpliſh | 

dreſlets of the ores 6f metals, to a fort of frame made 
to receive the ote aſter its firlt ſeparation from its groſſeſt 
foulneſs. 3 
The ore is firſt beaten to powder in wooden troughs, 
through which there runs a continual ſtream of water, 
which carries away ſuch of it as is fine enough to, paſs 
a grating, which is placed at one end of the trough; 
this falls into a long ſquare receiver of wood, called the 
launder : the heavielt and pureft of tte ore falling at the 
head of the launder, is taken out ſeparately, and requires 
little more care or trouble ; but the other part, which 
ſpreads over the middle and lower end of the tavnder, 
is thrown into the buddle, which is a long ſquare flame 
of boards, about four feet deep, fix long, and three 
wide; in this there ſtands a man bare-footed, with a 
trampling thovel in his hand, to caſt up the ore about an 
inch thick, upon a ſquare board placed before him as 
high as his middle; this is termed the buddle-head; and 
the man dexterouſly, with one edge of his ſhovel, cuts 
and divides it longwiſe, in reſpect of himſelf, about half 
an inch aſander, in theſe little cuts; the water coming 
gently from the edge of an upper plain board, carries 
away the filth and lighter part of the prepared ore firlt, 
and then the metalline part immediately after; all falling 
down in the buddle, where, with his bare feet, he ſtrokes 
it and ſmooths it, that the water and other heterogene- 
ous matter may the ſooner paſs off from it. 
When the ba4dte by this cans grows full, the ore is 
inken cut; that at the head part, being the fineſt and 
pureſt, is taken out ſeparate from the reſt, as from the 
jaunder. The relt is again trampled in the lame buddle; 
but the head, or, as it is called, the forchcad, of this 
buiidlc, and of the launder, are mixed together, and car- 
ried to another budd'r, and trampled as at firſt. The 
forcheads of this lalt e, that is, that part of the ore 
which has fallen at the head, is carried to what they call 
a drawing budd'e, whole difference from the reſt is only 
this, that it has no tve, but only a plain ſloping board, 
on which it is once more waſhed with the trampling ſho- 
vel. Tin-ore, when it is taken from this, is called black 
tin, and this is ſound to be completely ready for the 
blowing-houſe. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 69. See Dreſſing of 
ORE. 

BUDDLING H calamine, denotes the operation of cleanſ- 
ing it from: filth, by waſhing and picking it, preparatory 
to the baking it in the oven. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 198. p. 
675. Sce CALAMINE., 

Bu DDL1xG-4i/b, a ſmall, ſhallow veſſel, like the baſons of 
a pair of ſcales, for the wathing of ores of metals by the 
hand. 

BUD GE. See Borcnr. 

BupGr-barre:, are ſmall barre well hooped; with only 
one head, the other end having nailed on it a piece of 
leather, to draw together upon ſtrings, like a purſe. 
Bug eur reli are uſed for carrying powder along with a 
gun or mortar z as being less dangerous, and alio caſier 
than whole barrels, "Fhev are allo uſed upon batteries of 
mortars, for holding meat-powder. 

BUDHURS, in Lhth,olegy, a name given by the Iriſh to a 
large ſpecies of ROUT) reſembling outwardly the red 
GHLIAROO, bee Phil. rand, vol. Ixiv. Nt 14, and Nt 15, 

BUDEEIA, in Peatary, a genus of the fetandria manogynia 
claſs of plants. Its characters are theſe ; the flower 1s 
of one ton?, bell-thaped, and quadriſid; and hath four 
ſhort ſtamina, which are placed at the divitions of the 
petal; the oblong germen is ſitugted in the centre, which 
afterward becomes an oblong capſule, having two cells 
012d with Small feeds. There are two fpecies, which 
grow naturally in gullies, or other low-theltered ſpots in 
the Welt Indies; their branches being tov tender to reſiſt 
the force of ſtrong winds, they are rarely ſcen in open 
ſituations, 

BUDN A.ANS, in Ecefiaflical Fiftory, ſo called from the 
name of their leader, Simon Budnizus. They not only 
denied all kind of religious worthip to Jefus Chriſt, but 
aſſericd, that he was not begotten by any extraordinary 
act of divine power; being born, like other men, in a 
natural way. Budn:cus was depoſed from his miniſterial 
functions in the year 1584, amt publicly excommuni- 
cated, with all his diſciples; but afterwirds abandoning 
his peculiar ſentiments, he was readmitted to the com- 
munion of the Socinian fect. Crellius aſcribes the ori- 

in of the above opinion to Adam Neufer. Moth. Keel. 
liſt. vol. iv. p. 199. 

BUDUN is the name of one of the Ceyloneſe gods: he is 
ſuppoſed to have arrived at ſupremacy, after ſucceſlive 
tranſmigration from the loweſt * of an inſect, through 
the various ſpecics of living animals. There have been 
three deities of this name, cach of which is ſuppoſed to 
rein as long as a bird removes a hill of fand, half a 
mile high, and fix miles round, by a fingle grain in a 
thouſand vears Sce DAKRADAWENDRA, 


BUFETAGE, bufetagium, or bufetaria, à dut 


BUFF, in Commerce, a ſort of leather prepared from t 
e 


Burr, in Medicine, is uſed to ſignify that ſizy, viſcid, 


BUFFET. See Braurrr. 
BUFFALO, Bubalus, in Zoology. See BuBaALus, 
BUFFOON, a droll, or mimic, who diverts the public by 


BUFO, in Za, the name by which many authors 


BUFONITA, in Natural Hiſtory, the 1 04 Þ-/fane. This 


B UF 


J paid to the 


lord for the drinking, or rather ſelling of wine * 
as 


verns. 
The word is formed from buvetage, or buveterie. 
French boire, to drink. Du-Cange Gloſl. Lat. he 
thin of the buffalo, or BUBALUs. 
The tein of the buffalo being dreſſed in oj! af 
mamier of ſhammy, or chamois, makes what oo 50 
buſf-ſkin; anciently much uſed among the military © 
for a kind of coats or doublets ; and (ti! retained hy "= 
of our grenadiers, as well as the French gen 4 e 
account of its exceeding thickneſs and firmneſ; 1 by 
alſo ed for waiſt-belts, pouches, &. ZI 
Buff-ſkins, or buff-leather, makes a very confidetabte 
ticle in the Englith, French, and Dutch commerce 
Conſtantinople, Smyrna, and along the coaſt of AF 2 5 
'The ſkins of elks, oxen, and other like animals 2 
drefled in oil, and prepared after the ſame 6. ve 
that of the buffalo, are likewiſe denominated WY * 
uſed for the ſame purpoſcs. In France there are 4 — 
number of conliderablc manufactorics employed r 
preparation of ſuch fins; particularly at Corbeil Pa 5 
and Rouen: their firſt eſtabliſhment is owing to * 
Sieur Jabas, a native of Cologne. The manner of 8 
paration fee under SHAMMY. 25 
The skin of the American mooſe deer, when well 
drefſed, makes excellent buf, Thie Indians make their 
inow-lhoes of them. Their way of drefling it, which i; 
reckoned very good, is thus: after they have haired nd 
N the hide, they make a lather of the mooſc'; 
rains in warm Mater, and, after they have ſoaked the 
hide for ſome time, they ſtretch and ſupple it. Thi! 
Tranſ, Ne 368. : 


Ar- 


tough maſs, which forms on the upper ſurface of the 

blood; it is what phyſicians call the coaoulable lymph 

which Dr. Fordyce, in his very excellent Elements of 

the Practice of Phyſic, ſays, is not ſo ealily coagulable 

when the arteries of the perſcn from whom the blood 

- drawn, act more ſtrongly than they uſually do. See 
I. 00D. 


his pleaſantries and follics, 
Menage, after Salmaſius, derives the word from baff; 
a name given to thoſe who appeared on the Roman the- 
atre with their cheeks blown up z that, receiving blows 
thereon, they might make the greater noiſe, and ſet the 
people a laughing. Others, as Rhodiginus, makes the 
origin of euffoenery more venerable ; deriving it from 2 
fealt inſtituted in Attica, by K. Erictheus, called n- 
PHONIA, 

Buffeons are the ſame with what we otherwiſe find de- 
nominated ſcurræ, gelafiani, mimilogi, minijlelli, goliard,, 
jaculatores, & whoſe chick ſcene is laid at the tables of 
great men. 

Gallienus never fat down to meat without a ſecond table 
of buffoons by him; Tillemont alſo renders rAx ro- 
MIMES by buffoons. In which ſenſe he obſerves, the 
ſhews of the buffions were taken away by Domitian, 
reſtored by Nerva, and finally aboliſhed by Trajan. 
IIiſt, des Emper. tom. ii. p. 144. 


call the common roa, denominated by others Ku- 
BETA. 


BUVFONIA, in Botany, a genus of the tetandria digynia clas 


of plants, the calyx of which is a permanent perv 
conlifſting of four erect, ſubulated, carinated leaves 3 
the corolla conlilts of four oval, linear, entire, eee 
equal petals; ſhorter than the cup; the fruit is an oval, 
compreſſed capſule, conſiſting of two valves, 22 
taining one cell, in which are two oval comprelled fcecs- 


* 


h um, 


is a foſſil that has been received not only among the - 
of native ſtones by the generality of authors, but 2 
has held a place among the gems, and 15 ſtill ee 
rings by ſome people: it is, however, #5 much wy 
trancous folll, as any animal remaining ot that b 5 
here has been a ſtrong opinion in the world, that 1 
found in the head of an old toad; and that this amn . 
voided it at the mouth, on being put on 4 red cloth. 
Tab. Foſſils, Claſs 8. | ; uſky 
The general colour of the bufonite is a deep Faw. 
brown; but it varies greatly in this reſpect 0 x x 
ſpecimens, ſome of which are quite black, other» * 
extremely pale, ſimple brown, a cheſtnut colout 
colour, black, grey, or whitiſh. _ lobe; 
he byfonite are utvally found immerſed in beds 0! "nally 
and ſo little doubt is there of what they have ws 
been, vis. the petrified teeth of the lp 7% metime 
liſh, that part of the jaw of the ilk has lone 
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BUG 


been found, with the teeth petrified in it. See GRON- 
. are ſaid to be cordial and aſtringent: many 
1 fanciful virtues are aſcribed to them, which the 
vreſent practice has rejected. ? 

Dr. Kramer lays, pulvis bufonum, when applied by way 
of poultice, with barley-flour and urine, ,is an excellent 
remedy for ripening peflilential BU BOKs, but that it has 
no ſuch effect in venereal, or any other than pe/tilential 

Bobs. | | 

100, in Zoology. See CHERMES, and Ciuxx. 

BUGA marble, in Natural Hiſtery, a name given by the 
Spaniards to a {pecies of black marble, called by our ar- 
tihcets the Namur-marble, and known among the an- 
cient Romans by the name of marmor Luculleum. It is 
common in many parts of Europe, and is uſed by the 
Spaniards in medicine as well as in building; the pow- 
ler of it being ſaid to be an excellent ſtyptic, applied to 
fro(h wounds. ; ; 

BUGEE, in Zoology, a ſpecics of monkey, which we ſec 
ſometimes brought over for a ſhew. It is an Indian ani- 
mal, and a very rare one even there. It is about the 
ſe of a beaver, and much of the lame colour, but its 
tail and claws wholly of the monkey-kind, 

BUGELUGEY, in Zoolegy, the name of a large ſpecies of 
lizard, called by Cluſius, and ſome other authors, by the 
indeterminate name of Lacerius [ndicus. It grows to 
ſour feet long, and will then meaſure nine inches round; 
the tail is very long, and ends in an extremely ſlender 

oint. 8 . 

BUGG-caterpillar, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by Mr. 
Bonnet to a ſmall ſpecies of caterpillar, which ſmells ex- 
actly like a bug. This is not the only ſpecies which 
vields a ſenſible ſmell, for there is one of the middle- 
lized ſmooth kinds, which, at the time of the change 
into the chryſalis ſtate, yields a very pleaſant rofe-like 
ſcent ; and their cafes, which are made of earth amd ſilk, 
retain that ſme!l for a long time together, even for ſe- 
vera! years. There is another, which ſmells ſtrongly of 
mulk, Phil. 'Tranf. Ne 469. 

BU GGERS, Bulgarii, anciently ſignified a kind of here- 

tics, otherwiſe called Paterin!, Cathari, and Albigenſes. 
The word is formed of the French Bougres, which ſigni- 
fied the ſame, and that from Bougria or Bulgaria, the 
country where they chiefly appeared. 
The Buggers arc mentioned by Matthew Paris, in the 
reign of Henry III. under the name of Bugares. Circa 
dies autem illos invaluit hæretica pravitas eorum gui vulgariter 
dicuntur Paterini & Bugares, de guerum erroribus malo ta- 
cere quam loqut, 

Buccrk, or BUGGERER, came afterwards to be uſed for 
a Sodomite z it being ore of the imputations laid, right 
or wrong,. on the Bulgarian heretics, that they taught, 
or at leaſt practifed, this abominable crime. Caſen. 
Orig. p. 27. Menag. Orig. p. 114. Trev. Dict. Univ. 
tom. i. p. 1149, voc. Bougre, Du-Cange, Gloſl. Lat. 
tom. i. p. 637. voc. Bulgari. 

Decor R, Bulgarius, is alſo a denomination given to uſurers, 
a vice to which the ſame heretics are ſaid to have been 
much addicted, Du-Cange, Gloſt. Lat. rom. i. p. 637. 

DUGGERY, in our laws, ſigniſies the crime of ſodomy. 

Sir Edward Coke defines buggery, carnaiis cepula contra na- 
tram, & hit pr cnſuſionem ſpecternm (viz. by a man's or 
woman's coupling with a brute beait) vel ſexuum, by a 
man's having to do with a man, or a woman with a wo- 
man. —Lach of which is felony, without benefit of 
clergy. 25 Hen. VIII. cap. 6. and 5 Eliz. cap. 19, In 
8 times, ſuch offenders were burnt by the common 
aw. 
Buggery is uſually excepted out of a general pardon. The 
practice is ſaid to have beca introduced into England by 
the Lombards; by whom it is uſually ſuppoſed to have 
been borrowed from the Bougres, or Bulgarians. 

BUGLE, Ajuga, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia gym- 
aper mia claſs, The characters are theſe : the flower is 
one leaf, of the lip kind, having an incurved cylindri- 
cal tube; the upper lip is very 1mall, erect, and biſid; 
the under lip is large, open, and divided into three ſey- 
ments. It hath four erect ſtamina, two of which are 
longer than the upper lip, and two ſhorter. In the cen- 
tre is ſituated four germina, which afterward become four 
naked ſeeds encloſed in the empalement. 

Bugle Wa noted vulnerary, much uſed in potions of that 
mention, and alſo in plaſters, eſpecially among the 
'rench, with whom it is a proverb, that the perſon who 
8s bug/e and ſanicle, has no occaſion for a {urgeon. 

, Is _ both internally and externally for all bruiſes, 
Lund, and contuſions; for fores and ulcers, ſpitting 

v blood, and bamorrhages from any part; alſo for the 
uylenter bus lite. fa f Ko ty 8 Uthruſhes 
In the 255 «Yr aibur, dilcates of the throat, and thruſhes 
uth, 


BUGLOSs : 
"LOR, in Btany, For the characters, ſce Ax- 


. 


BUI 


7 is uſually planted in gardens, arid flowers in Jure 


and July. The leaves, flowers, and ſometimes the root 
are uſed. Y | 


the flowers of the common bugs ſtand recommended 


% . . 0 — 
— een . thoſe of borrage; they are ſup- 
e. a e very firſt rank, and to be of 
great uſe in hypochondriac and melancholic caſes. But 
2 virtues are not well warranted. Tournefort, Hiſt. 
ant, p. 133. 

BuG1.0ss, wipers, in Botany, See ViIrrk's Bughſs. 

BUGLOss, ſmall wild. See A$vtRV GO, 

BU GLOSSUS, in Zoology, a name uſed by many authors 
for the ſoal-fith, ; 

BUILDING, a fabric, or place erected by art, of ſtone, 
or timber, either for ſhelter from the weather, or for 
ſecurity, magniſicence, or devotion; 

Bu ILDING, regular, 18 that whole 
poſite ſides equal, and the parts 

BUILDING, irregular, 1s that, on the contrary, whoſe plan 
1s not contained within equal or parallel lines, either by 
the nature of its ſituation, or the artifice of the builder ; 
and whole parts have not any juſt relation to one another 
in the elevation. 

Bu [LDING, .anſulated, is that which is not attached, joined, 
Ir contiguous to any other; but is encompailed with 
ſtreets, or ſome open ſquare, or the like; as St. Paul's, 
the Monument, &c. 

A BUILDING is faid to be engaged, & hen it is encompaſſed 
with othersg and has no frant towards any ſtreet or pub- 
lic place, nor any communication without, but by a 
back paſſage. 

BUILDING, an interred, or ſunk, is that whoſe area is be- 
low the adjacent ſtreet, court, or garden, &c. and whoſe 
loweſt courſcs of ſtone are hidden. 

Buildings are cither public, or private. | 

BuiLDINGs, public, according to Daviler, include thots 
belonging to religion, as temples, churches, hoſpitals, 
moſques, tombs, &c. thoſe erected for ſecurity, as walls; 
towers, baſtions, and other parts of fortification ; thot.: 
ſerving for utility or convenience, as bridges, cauie- 
ways, ports, aquæducts, courts, markets, bazars, cari- 
vanterasz and laſtly, thoſe erected for magnificence, as 
triumphal arches; obeliſks, amphitheatres, porticos, &. 
Phil. 'Franſ. NY 200. —_— 

BuiLDINGS, private, thoſe intended for habitation, ſuit- 
able to the {tate and condition of perſons, as places, ho- 
tels, ſeats, convents, houſes of citizens, &c. 

BuiLDINGS, rTuftic or country, are thoſe which compoſe 
farm-houſes, granges, menagerics, mills, baſſecours, ſta- 
bles, &c. 

Bu 1LDING®, hydraulic, thoſe wherein are encloſed machines 
tor.the moving or raifing bf water, either for uſe or en- 
tertainment, as pumps, tountains, reſervoirs, caſcades, &c. 

Bu1iLDINGs, marine, thote wherein ſhips and other veſſels 
are made or preſerved ; ſuch are arſenals, Hocks, ſtore- 
houſes, and the like. | 

BuiLDINGS, ſubterraneous, thoſe framed under ground, as 
labyrinths, grottos, caves, temples cut out of rocks, &c. 
Some take theſe to be of the greateſt antiquity, and to 
have given occalion to the firſt erecting of ſuperterra- 
nean ediſices: the primitive burldings ſeem rather to have 
been intended as thelter againſt the ſeorching heats of 
the climate and featons in Athiopia, where the mid— 
day was ſcarce tolerable without ſome defence, Phil. 
Tranſl. N“ 144. p. 344. 

Bu1LvixG is alſo uſed for the art or act of conſtructing, 
or raiſing an ediſice.—In which ſenſe it comprehends, as 
well the expences, as the invention and execution of the 
detign thereot. | 
In, building there are three things chiefly in view, viz. 
conveniency, firmneſs, and delight. — Lo attain thete 
ends, Sir Henry Wotton conſiders the whole ſubject un- 
der two heads, viz. the ſeat or ſituation, and the work 
or flructure. 

BulLDING, for the ſituation of a, either that of the whole is 

to be conſidered; or that of its parts. —As to the %, 
regard is to be had to the quality, temperature, and 1a- 
lubrity of the air; the conveniency of water, fuel, car- 
riage, &c. and the agreeableneſs of the proſpect, 
For the ſecond, the chief rooms, ſtudies, libraries, &c. 
are to lie towards the eaſt ; offices that require heat, as 
kitchens, diſtillatories, brew-houſes, &c. to the ſouth : 
thoſe that require a cool freſh air, as cellars, pantrics, 
granaries, &c. to the north: as alto gallerics for paint- 
ing, muſeums, &c. which require a ſteady light.—Ile 
adds, that the ancient Greeks and Romans generally 
ſituated the front of their houſes to the ſouth : but that 
the modern Italians vary from this rule. Indeed, in this” 
matter, regard muſt {till be had to the country; each 
being obliged to provide againſt its reſpective nconve- 
nicncies ; ſo that a good parlour in Egypt might make a 
good cellar in Englan.l.—The ſituation being fixed on, 
the next thing to be conſidered is the 


plan is ſquare, its op- 
difpoſed with lymmetry 5 
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Buitvin work or flrufure of the, under which come 
firſt the principal parts, then the acceſſories or ornaments. 
To the principals belong, firſt, the materials; then 
the form, or diſpoſition. 
There are three ſorts of draughts or repreſentations of a 
building neceſſary to be made before the conſtruction be 
begun, viz. an e. 2g or plan, an orthography or 
profile, and a ſcenography or perſpective. See IchNo- 
GRAPHY, ORTHOGRAPHY, and SCENOGRAPHY. 
Bulli, the materials of a, are either ſtone, as marble, 

free-ſtone, brick, for the walls, &c. or wood, as fir, 
cypreſs, cedar, for poſts and pillars of upright uſe; oak 
for beams, ſummers, and for joining and connexion. 
Bolli, for the form or bfdeftion of a, it muſt either be 
ſimple or mixed. —The ſimple forms are either circular or 
angular and the circular ones either complete, as juſt 
ſpheres z_ or deficient, as ovals. 

te cucular form is very commodious, of the greateſt 
capacity of auy; ſtrong, durable beyond the reſt, and 
very beautiful : but then it is found of all others the moſt 
chargeable z much room is loſt in the bending of the 
walls, when it comes to be divided; befides an ill diſ- 
tribution of light, except from the center of the roof; 
on theſe conſiderations it was, that the ancients only 
uſed the circular form in temples and amphithcatres, 
which needed no compartition. —Oval forms have the 
ſame inconveniences, without the ſame conveniences ; 
being of leſs capacity. 
As for angular figures, Sir Henry Wotton obſerves, that 
building neither loves many nor few angles; the triangle, 
v. gr. is condemned above all others, as wanting capacity 
and firmneſs; as alſo, becauſe incapable of being reſolved 
into any other regular figure in the inward partitions, be- 
ſides its own. —As for figures of five, fix, ſeven, or more 
angles, they are fitter for fortifications than civil buildings. 
There is, indeed, a celebrated building of Vignola, at Ca- 
prarola, in form of a pentagon; but the architect had pro- 
digious difficulties to encounter with, in diſpoſing the 
lights, and ſaving the vacuitics. Such buildings, then, 
ſeem rather for curioſity than conveniency ; and for this 
reaſon, rectangles are pitched on, as being a medium 
between the two extremes. But again, whether the 
rectangle is to be juſt a ſquare, or an oblong, is diſ- 
puted: Sir Henry Wotton prefers the latter, provided 
the length doth not exceed the breadth by above one 
third. 
Mixed figures, partly circular, and partly angular, may 
be judged of from the rules of the ſimple ones; onl 
they have this particular defect, that they offend arid 
uniformity. Indeed uniformity and variety may ſeem to 
be oppoſite to each other: but Sir Henry Wotton oh- 
ſerves, that they may be reconciled ; and for an in- 
ſtance, he mentions the ſtructure of the human body, 
where they both meet. —Thus much for the firſt grand 
diviſion, viz. the whole of a building. 
Bvu1Ll DING, the parts of a, Baptiſta Alberti compriſes un- 
der five heads; viz. the foundation, walls, apertures, com- 
partition, and cover. 
For the foundation; to examine its firmneſs, Vitruvius 
orders the ground to be dug up; an apparent ſolidity not 
to be truſted to, unleſs the whole mould, cut through, 
be found ſolid ; he does not indeed limit the depth of 
the digging z Palladio limits it to a ſixth part of the height 
of the burlding. This Sir Harry Wotton calls the natural 
foundatian, whereon is to ſtand the ſubſtruction, or 
ground-work, to ſupport the walls, which he calls the 
ariificial foundation : this then is to be its level; its loweſt 
edge, or row, of ſtone only, cloſe laid with mortar, and 
the broader the better; at the leaſt, twice as broad as 
the wall: laſtly, ſome add, that the materials below 
ſhould be laid juſt as they grew in the quarry; as ſup- 
poſing them to have the greateſt ſtrength in their natural 
poſture. De Lorme enforces this, * obſerving, that 
the breaking or yielding of a ſtone in this part, . the 
breadth of the back of a knife, will make a cleft of above 
half a foot in the fabric above. — For pallification, or 
piling the ground-plot, ſo much commended by Vitru- 
vius, we ſay nothing; that being required only in a 
moiſt marſhy ground, which ſhould never be choſen : 
nor, perhaps, are there any inſtances of this kind, where 
it was not neceflity that drove them to it. 
For the walls, they are cither entire and continued, or 
intermitted ; and the intermiſſions are either columns, 
or pilaſters. Entire, or continued walls, are variouſly 


diſtinguiſhed ; by ſome, according to the quality of the 


materials, as they are cither ſtone, brick, &c. others 
only conſider the poſition of the materials; as when 
brick, or ſquare ſtones, are laid in their lengths, with 
ſides and heads together, or the points conjoined, like a 
network, &c. 

The great laws of muring are, that the walls ſtand per- 
peudicular to the ground-work z the right angle being 
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the cauſe of all ſtability : that the maſſ; 
materials be loweſt, as fitter to bear 10 oh hea neſt 
the work diminiſh in thickneſs, as it riſes ; both fe that 
of weight, and expence : that certain courſes, or k Cate 
of more ſtrength than the reſt, be interlaid lik obe 
to ſuſtain the fabric from total ruin, if the unde c 
chance to decay: and, laſtly, that the angles bh 2 
bound; theſe being the nerves of the whole fabri er 
commonly fortified, by the Italians, on each b * 
corners, even in brick buildings, with ſquared fte = 
which add both beauty and ſtrength. ny 
'The intermiſhons, as before obſerved, are eithe 
lumns, or pilaſters: whereof there are fire orders, _ 
Tuſcan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, Campoſite; each of Pore 
ſce diſtinctly conſidered under its reſpective head, > 
= Colu ud, ORDER, and Pit asTtrr. RL TO 

olumns, and pilaſters, are frequently, both f. 
and majeſty, formed belle © hh dockrine henry 
ſee under Lhe. N 
For the apertures; they are either doors, windows 
ſtair-caſes, chimneys, or conduits for the ſuillage Ke. 
which ſee under their heads, Door, WIx pow. de. 
Only, with regard to the laſt, it may be obſerved, that 
art thould imitate nature in theſe ignoble conveyance 
and ſeparate them from fight, where a running water 1 
hag © into the moſt remote, loweſt, and thickes 
part of the foundation; with ſecret vents, paſſing up 
through the walls like tunnels to the open air; which 
the Italians all commend for the diſcharge of noiſome 
vapours. See HEWERS, &c. 

For the compartition, cr diſtribution of the ground-plot 
into apartments, &c. Sir H. Wotton lays down theſe 
preliminaries; that the architect never fix his fancy on 
a paper-draught, how exactly ſoever ſet off in perſpec- 
tive; much leſs on a mere plan, without a model, or 
type of the whole ſtructure, and every part thereof, in 
paſteboard, or wood; that this mode! be as plain, and 
unadorned, as poſſible, to prevent the eye's being im- 
oſed on; and that the bigger this model, the better. 

n the compartition itſelf, there are two general views, 
viz. the gracefulneſi, and uſefulneſs of the diſtribution, for 
rooms of office, and entertainment; as far as the capa- 
city thereof, and the nature of the country, will allow. 
The gracefulneſs will conſiſt in a double analogy, or 
correſpondency; firſt, between the parts and the whole, 
whereby a large fabric ſhould have large partitions, en- 
trances, doors, columns, and, in brief, all the mem- 
bers large: the ſecond, between the parts themſelves, 
with regard to length, breadth, and height. The an- 
cients determined the length of their rooms, that were 
to be oblongs, by double their breadth; and the height 
by half their breadth, and length, added together. 
When the room was to be preciſely ſquare, they made 
the height half as much more as the breadth : which 
rules the moderns take occaſion to diſpenſe with; ſome- 
times ſquaring the breadth, and making the diagonal 
thereof the meaſure of the height; and ſometimes more. 
This deviating from the rules of the ancients is aſcribed 
to M. Angelo. 

The ſecond conſideration in the compartition is, the 
uſefulneſs; which conſiſts in the having a ſufficient 
number of rooms of all kinds, with their proper commu- 
nications, and without diſtraction. Here the chief dif- 
culty will lie in the lights, and ſtair-caſes : the ancients 
were pretty eaſy on both theſe heads, having generally | 
two cloiſtered open courts, one for the women's fide, 
the other for the men: thus the reception of light into 
the body of the building was eaſy, which among us muſt 
be ſupplied, either by the open form of the building, 0 
by graceful refuges or breaks, by terraſſing a ſtory in 
danger of darkneſs, and by abajours, or ſky-lights.—For 
caſting the ſtair-caſes, it may be obſerved, that the 
Italians frequently diſtribute the kitchen, bake-houle, 
buttery, &c. under ground, next above the foundation, 
and ſometimes level with the floor of the cellar, railing 
the firſt aſcent into the houſe fifteen feet or moe! 
which, beſide the removing of annoyances out of the 
ſight, and gaining ſo much room above, does, by rt 
vating the front, add a majeſty to the whole. Indeed, 
Sir H. Wotton obſerves, that, in England, the _— 

hoſpitality thereof will not allow the buttery to be ſo tar 
out of ſight z beſides, that a more luminous kitchen, 
and a ſhorter diſtance between that and the dining-1007 

is required, than that compartition will well beat, 1 
In the diſtribution of lodging-rooms, it is a popuar 2 
ancient fault, eſpecially among the Italians, to cal o 
partitions ſo, that, when the doors are all open, 10 
may ſee through the whole houſe : this is grounds * 
the ambition of ſhewing a ſtranger all the furniture © 
once ; an intolerable hardſhip on all the chambers, 1 
cept the inmoſt, where none can arrive but throvs 
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es: nor will this anſwer the purpoſe, without at leaſt 


doors to each chamber; a thing inexcuſable, ex- 
t countries; beſides it being a weakening to 
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In the comp a 


rtition, the architect will have occaſion for 
ſhifts ; through many of which his own ſaga- 
| more than any rules, mult conduct him. 

- "the covering of the building; this is the laſt in the 
5 ion, but the firſt in the intention: for who would 
ey but to ſhelter? In the covering, or roof, there 
” two extremes to be avoided; the making it too 
2 or too light: the firſt will preſs too much on 


frequent 


eavy | 
th Inder-work 3 the latter has a more ſccfet inconve- 
nience; for the cover is not only a bare defence, but a 
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hand, or ligature, to the whole buyding ; and as ſuch 
requires a reaſonable weight. Indeed, of the two ex- 
tremes, a houſe top-heavy is the worſt, Care is like- 
wiſe to be taken, that the preſſure be equal on each 
ſide; and Palladio wiſhes, that the whole burden might 
not be laid on the outward walls, but that the inner 
might likewiſe bear their ſhare. — The Itallans are very 
curious in the proportion and gracefulneſsof the pentice or 
ſopeneſs of the roof; dividing the whole breadth into 
nine parts, whereof two ſerve for the height of the 
higheſt top, or ridge, from the loweſt: but, in this 
point, regard muſt be had to the quality of the region 
tor, as Palladio inſinuates, thoſe chmates which fear the 
falling of much ſnow, ought to have more inclining 
pentices than others. _ gs 
thus much for the principal or eſſential parts of a building. 
For the acceſſories, or ornaments z they are derived from 
painting and ſculpture. The chief things to be regarded 
in the firſt are, that no room have too much, which 
will occaſion a ſurfeit; except in galleries, or the like: 
that the beſt pieces be placed where there are the feweſt 
liahts: rooms with ſeveral windows are enemies to 
painters, nor can any pictures be ſeen in perfection, 
unleſs illuminated, like nature, with a fingle light : 
that in the diſpoſition regard be had to the poſture of 
the painter in working, which 1s the moſt natural for 
the poſture of the ſpectator z and that they be accom- 
modated to the intentions of the room they are uſed in. 
For ſculpture, it muſt be obſerved, that it be not too 
abundanty eſpecially at the firſt approach of a burlding, 
or at the entrance, where a Doric ornament is much 
preferable to a Corinthian one : that the niches, if they 
contain figures of white ſtone, be not coloured in their 
concavity too black, but rather duſky; the fight being 
diſpleaſed with too ſudden departures from one extreme 
to another: that fine ſculptures have the advantage of 
nearneſs, and coarſer of diſtance. 
As to the ſtone and ſtucco uſed in buildings, which are 
freſh and white at firſt, and are commonly ſuppoſed to 
be diſcoloured with the air, moiſture, ſmoke, &c. the 
true cauſe thereof is, that they become covered with a 
minute ſpecies of plants, which alter their colour. A 
fort of lichens, yellowiſh, browniſh, or greeniſh, which 
commonly grow on the barks of trees, do grow alſo on 
ſtones, mortar, plaiſter, and even on the ſlates of houſes, 
being propagated by little light ſeeds, diſperſed by the 
wind, rain, &c. The beſt preſervative known, is lime. 
BUil.DING, t judge of a, Sir H. Wotton lays down the 
following rules. That before fixing any judgment, a 
ome be informed of its age ; fince, if apparent decays 
found to exceed the proportion of time, it may be 
concluded, without further inquiſition, either that the 
ſituation is bail, or the materials or workmanſhip too 
light. If it be ſound to bear its years well, let him run 
back, from the ornaments and things which ſtrike the 
eye firſt, to the more eſſential members ; till he be able 
to form a concluſion, that the work is commodious, 
lirm, and delightful ; the three conditions, in a good 
bulding, laid down at brit, and agreed on by all authors. 
this, our author eſteems the ſcientifical way of judging. 


Vaſſari propoſes another; viz. by paſſing a curſory exa- 


mmation over the whole edifice, compared to the ſtrue- 
ture of a well-made man; as, whether the walls ſtand 
upright on a clean footing and foundation; whether the 
buiiding be of a beautiful ſtature; whether, for the 
| breadth, it appear well burniſhed ; whether the principal 
entrance be on the middle line of the front, or by 
our mouths; the windows, as our eyes, ſet in equal 
number and diſtance on both 
vems, uſefully diſtributed, &c. 


e perfection of building conſiſts in its adequate agree- 


ment with the intention of the founder ; its decoration, 


in the "vgs of ſuch things as are proper to attract 
he perſons paſling by; its ſtrength or firm- 
ets, in being free from the danger of coming ſhortly to 
of t y 3 its utility or conveniency, that diſpoſition 
Ir ae whole, and each part, which renders its uſe to the 
erfect; its beauty, in the true or apparent 
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perfection of it, "conſidered as ſeen. 
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Vitruvius gives a third method of judging ; ſumming up 
the whole art under theſe fix heads: ordination, or ſet- 
tling the model and ſcale of the work ; diſpeſition, the 
juſt expreſſion of the firſt deſign thereof (which two, 
Sir H. Wotton thinks, he might have ſpared, as belong- 
ing rather to the artiſicer than the cenſurcr); eurythmy, 
the agreeable harmony between the length, breadth, and 
height of the ſeveral rooms, &c. ſymmetry, or the agree- 
ment between the parts and the M hole; dier, the due 
relation between the builauing and the inhabitant; 
whence Palladio coneludes, the principal entrance ought 
never to be limited by any rule, but the dignity and ge- 
neroſity of the maſter; and laſtly, diſtributicn, the uteful 
caſting of the ſeveral rooms, for office, entertainment, or 
pleaſure. Theſe laſt four are ever to be run over, before 
a man paſs any determinate cenſure: and theſe alone, Sir 
Henry obſerves, are ſuflicient to condemn or acquit any 
building whatever. 
Dr. Fuller gives us two or three good aphoriſms in 
building; as, 1. Let not the common rooms be ſeveral, 
nor the ſeveral rooms common; i. e. the common rooms 
not to be private or retired, as the hall, galleries, &c. 
which are to be open; and the chambers, &c. to be re- 
tired. 2. A houſe had better be too little for a day, than 
too big for a year. Houſes therefore to be proportioned 
to ordinary occaſions, not extraordinary. 3. Country 
houſes muſt be ſubſtantives, able to ſtand of themſelves : 
not like city buildings, ſupported and ſheltered on each 
ſide by their neighbours. 4. Let not the front look a- 
ſquint on a ſtranger z but accoſt him right, at his en- 
trance. 5. Let the offices keep their due diſtance from 
the manſion-houſe; thoſe are too familiar, which are of 
the ſame pile with it. 
The method of buiiding, both in Barbary and the Levant, 
ſeems to have continued the ſame from the earlieſt 
ages, without the leaſt alteration or improvement. 
The modern buildings are much more commodious, as 
well as beautiful, than thoſe of former times, Of old 
they uted to dwell in houſes, moſt of them with a blind 
ſtair-caſe, low ceilings, and dark windows; the rooms 
built at random, without any thing of contrivance, and 
often with ſteps from one to another; ſo that one would 
think the people of former ages were afraid of light and 
freth air: whereas the genius of our times is altogether 
for light ſtair-caſes, fine ſaſh-windows, and lofty ceil- 
ings. And ſuch has been our builders induſtry in point 
of compactneſs and uniformity, that a houſe after the 
new way will afford, on the ſame quantity of ground, 
almoſt double the conveniencies which could be had 
from an old one. 
By acts 11 Geo. I. and 4 Geo. III. for the regulation of 
building within the weekly bills of mortality, and in 
other places therein ſpecihed, party walls are required 
to be erected of brick or ſtone, which ſhall be two bricks 
and a half thick in the cellar, two bricks thick upwards 
to the garret floor, &c. and other limitations are enacted 
reſpecting the diſpoſition of the timbers, &c. And 
every building is to be ſurveyed ; and the perſon who of- 
fends againſt the ſtatute in any of the particulars recited, 
is liable to a forfeit of 250/. to be levied by warrant of 
juſtices of the peace. The other principal ſtatutes re- 
lating to building are 19 Car. II. c. 3. 22 Car. II. c. 11. 
5 Eliz. c. 4. 35 Eliz. c. 6. 6 Ann. c. 31. 7 Ann. c. 17. 
3 Geo. II. c. 30. and 6 Geo. III. c. 37. 
1 the method of ſecuring buildings from lightning, ſee 
CoN Dc rox. 
See SRC TTON. 


| BuiLDING, SHIP. See SHIP. ; f 
BUILT, in S2a-language, is an epithet applied to ſhips, de- 


— 


noting their peculiar form and ſtructure, and diſtin- 
guiſhing ſome from others of a different claſs or nation. 
Thus we uſe frigate-built, galley-built, &c. Engliſh- 
built, French-buiit, &c. 


BUL, in the Hebrew Calendar, the eighth month of the 


eccleſiaſtical, and ſecond of the civil year, ſince called 
Marſhevan ; it anſwers to dur October, and has nine and 
twenty days. 


Bu1., in /chthyology, an Engliſh name for the common 


FLOUNDER. 


BULAFO, a muſical inſtrument, much uſed by the Ne- 


Troes of Guinea, &Cc. ; 
t conſiſts of ſeveral pipes made of hard wood, ſet in 
order; which diminiſh by little and little in length, and 
are tied together with thongs of thin leather twiſted 
about ſmall round wands, put between cach of the pipes, 
ſo as to form a ſmall interſtice. They play on it with 
ſticks, the ends of which are covered with leather, to 
make the ſound leſs harſh. 


BULATW ALA, in Botany, a name by which ſome au- 


thors have called the BETEL, an herb the people of the 
Eaſt Indies are fond of chewing. 


BULB, Burnus, in Botany, a thick root, nearly round, 
| compoſed of ſeveral ſkins, or coats, laid one over an- 


other 
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other; ſending forth from its lower part a great number 
of fibres. Such are the roots of the common onion, the | 
daffodil, the hyacinth, &c. $4 
The ſame denomination is ſometimes alſo, though im- 


properly, given to tuberous roots, compoſed of one folic | 
continuous ſubſtance, without any ſkins laid over one | 
another. | 
Dr. Grew obſerves, that in bulbous plants, as well as 
many other perennial ones, the root 18 annually re- 
newed, or repaired, out of the trunk or {talk itfelf : that 
is, the baſis of the ſtalk continually and inſenſibly de- 
ſcends below the {ſurface of the earth; and hiding itte!t 
therein, is, both in nature, place, and oſſice, changes 
into a true root, Ihus, in brownwort, the baſe, ſink- 
ing by degrees, becomes the upper part of the root; the 
next year, the lower part; and the next it rots away, a 
freth ſupply coming. | | 

The ancients divided hubs into eſculent, as the onion 


and leek; emetic, as the narciſiusz and wild, as the 
hermodaQy!. Nothing, Pliny obſerves, is more prolifhc 
than the lily, a ſingle root often producing no leſs than 
ſifty bulbs, Nat. Hiſt. lib. ii. cap. 5. 
Modern botaniſts diſtinguiſh two kinds of bu/bs, tunicated 
and ſyuamaus, 

Bur.us, tunicated, are thoſe compoſed of ſeveral coats or 
tunics laid over each other; ſuch are the roots of onion, 


tulip, and jonquil. 
Burns, maus, are thoſe compoſed of ſeveral ſcales, 


laid in like manner over each other; ſuch is that of the } 


white lily. To which are added, the ſolid buib, com- 

poſed of an uniform ſolid ſubſtance ; the articulate bulb, 

conſiſting of lamelle linked together; the duplicate, when 
there are two to each plant; and aggregate, when each 
plant has a congeries of ſuch roots. 

Some conlider the 4% as a real plant, out of which a 

new Ralk is yearly produced; the ſtalk itſelf withering 

and falling away with the flower and leaves. In reality, 

a the leaves which fall yearly, are not neceſſary to the 

integrity of the plant; ſo neither does the ſtalk ſeem to 

be, which ſprings out of the ui, and withers away, 
the 5/5 itfelf ſtill remaining entire. We may add, that 
the very leaves and flowers, e. gr. of a tulip, have been 
diitinaly perceived to be contained in its bib. Du Hamel, 

Acad. Sc. lib. ii. $ 2. cap. 1. a 
Els are alſo taken for the round ſpired beards of ſiowers. 
BULBINE, in Batam. Sec SPIDER=-Work. 
BULBOCASTAN UM. Sce PrGenur. 
BULBOCODIUM, in Bztary, a genus of the hexandr:a 

moneoynia Claſs of plants. Ihe fiower is furnci-thaped, 

and compoſcd of fix petals : the fruit is a triangular 
acuminated capſule, with three cells, containing ſeveral 
angular feeds. 'Fhere are two ſpecies z one of which 
grows naturally on the Alps, and upon Snowdon in 

Wales; the other is a native of Spain, and has been 

long cultivated in our gardens. The root of this plant, 

according to Lemery, is purgative : Ray ſays it is eme- 
tie, and hurtful to the nerves. Herman recommends the 
bruited leaves for an erybtpelas. 

Bulbecadium is allo a name uied by ſome authors for 

pſeudo narciſſus Ang icu, or common wild yellow dafiodil. 
BULBONACK, in Botany, the name by which ſeveral 

authors call the Tala lanarir, known in our gardens by 
the names of /atin and HONESTY. 
BULBOTJs, or BuL BOSE plants, thoſe which have a BUL B. 
By1BoUus plants, flawering . Ste FLOWERING. 
BUB wefictorius, in the Materia Medica, the name 
uſed for the root of the muſcari, or muſk grape plant. 
BULCARD, an Englith name ſer the ga/cetta, or alauda non 
eriſtata, of Rondeletivsz a nal ſez-fifſh caught among 
the rocks on the Cornijh in} other ſnores. Willughby. 
BULEF, in Beta, a nam: by which ſome authors call 
the willow. 
BULEPHORUS, in the court of the. eaſter» emperors, 
was the ſame olticer with ani rei RATIONALIS. 
BULEUTA, m the cities of Greece and Aſia, were the 
lame with the 2ECURIONTS at Rome. Calv. Lex. jur. 

b. 12 

The word has buun lemetimes alſo uſed to denote SEN A» 

TORS, 

BULGARTZ N language, the ſame with the lingua Heneta, 

Or BSc. AVON. 
BULGOLIDA is, the name cf the ſtone taken out of the 

head of on animal in America, called by the natives bu!- 

goldal/. We have no account of this, but that it poſſeſſes 
the virtue of the begonr, us a cordial and reſiſter of poiſons, 

EUIIM V, an enormons appetite, attended with fainting, 
and coldnets ohe extremities. 

Ihe word is formed of Bec, 6x, and ub, hunger; as 
importing that the patient has the :tomach of an ox; or, 
as Others term it, ſuflicient to cat up an ox. Varro and 
Suidas derive it from the particle Bs, which is prefixed 
by the Greeks to divers words, 01ly us an inteufive; and 
*, hunger, (4. d. a ria Junges. 


— 


— 


— 
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BULK of a hip, denotes her whole content in the hold ter 


BUILK, to break, See BREAKING. th 
Bu1 K-heads, arc partitions made acroſs a ſhip, er len 
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The perpetual craving of food is ſometimes ow: 
detect ot nourithment on account of excelfivs. 
tions, by an hemorrhage, flux of the | | 
{weating, or the like: or from too great 
of the alimentary ſubſtances, from various c 
the food is hurried out of the fromoch With grun 
than it ought to be. Sometimes this ile e 
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to worms confuming the chyle. oy, 
The diagnoſtic figns of this diforder are fyl,h.o 

* . = * C7) 7 . '. 
dent, as well to the patients as to the 


. a attendant, 1 . 

cannot but obſerve a depraved and exc; Hive * ky 
which compels them to receive into their "Wop 
immoderate egen, of victuals, which afterwa * 
ing burdenſome and oppreſſive to nature, are throy,, , 

again by vomiting; in which cafe the diftemper 23 

ames canina z or if there be no vomiting, the patient 
teifed with a lipothymy, and then it is a bulimns. 
The different cauſes of this diſtemper, are diſtinguiſ. 

able by the circumſtances which are antecedent, atten. 
dant, and conſequent to it. Acid evacuations * 
mitings, crude ſtools and want of thirit, are ſigns of an 
acid abounding in the ſtomach. In defect of nutrition 

the patients are emaciated : and laſtly, the figng £5 
worms are to be taken from their proper ſymnrons, 
As to the prognoſtics of this diforder, if in 
wholly on external cauſes, there is no dangor 
theſe are ipeedily removed; and what Procecds from 
worms carries but little danger in it, becante the cf; 2 
ceaſe on their being deſtroyed. In pregnancy, where au 
mordinate appetite is frequent, there is no dayger to be 
apprehended from it. : : 
But the diitemper is very dangercus, when followel h 
large evacuations or colliquations of the bedy: and ate. 
cially when atter receiving food, while the tomuch is vr 
tull, the patient is ſeiz „d with teinting lits: for when 
thoſe things which ought to give molt iclief, prore of 
none, or ot ill effect, it is a fign of a preat diforder in the 
tone of the {tomach. ; 
So alſo the CANINE appetite, when the vomiting er ux 
is obſtinate, is not void of danger: for it commonly &. 
generates into a cachexy, drepty, licntery, atrophy, and 
other fatal diſtempers. | ; 
For the methods of cure, While the patient is vnder the 
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rd prov. 


ö depen 43 


z ! rovided 


fainting fit, it is uſual to have recourſe to ſuch things x 


remarkably affect the ici of imclling: as, biend ſopped 
in wine, roaſted ſwine's fleth, or kid, and in general all 
fuch things as have a nidorous and well-ſavoured ſmel!, 
It is ſometimes the practice likewiſe to compreſs the 
extremities of the patients, to prick them in every part, 
rub their ears, pull them by the cheeks, and by the hair. 
When they are come to themſelves from the lipotlymy, 
the moſt proper thing to give them in the firlt place, is 
wine, and after that other food. In our future ma— 
nagement, they are to be reftored by ſuch meats, 23 
are of good and quick nutrition, but dithcult of altera- 
tion and digeſtion : they are alſo to be treated with ſuch 
things as refrigerate and ftrengthen. By this method 
they are greatly benefited, and in proce!s of time arc 
reſtored to a good temperament. 

Evacuation is to be performed, either by vomit or purge; 
and that by means of ſuch remedies os are proper for 
thoſe who labour under a want of appetite. For though 
theſe affections are contrary to each other, yet they are 
uſually produced by the ſame humours, diftering only in 
degrees of frigidity, and ſome very different ſecondary 
qualities which affect the ſtomach after a very derer, 
manner. A remedy of this kind, which is very much 
commended by Galen, is hicra made into pills. 

Pure wine alone, drank in ſufficient plenty, is a mot 
powerful rcliever of 1 UNGER, according to the apho- 
riſms of Hippocrates, xxi. ſect. 2. and the {pirit of wine 
commonly called agua vite, has a ſtill more Pc werful 
effect that way. 

In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, we have an 2ccour 
of a perſon aflected with a him, to ſuch a cry rec that 
he would cat up an ordinary leg of veal at a commer 
meal, and would feed on ſowthiftle, & c. he was cure 
by throwing up ſeveral worms, of the length and chick- 
neſs of a tobacco-pipe. 


BULTTHOS, Apis bovinus, a calculus or ſtone ſound in the 


gall-bladder, kidneys, or urinary bladder of oxen | 
Inttances hereof are given by Bromell, the Academ) 
Naturz Curioſorum, and other naturaliſts; by which it 
appears that Ariſtotle was miſtaken in aſſorting, ul 
man alone is ſubject to the ſtone, and inquiring loner 
touſly into the reaſons hereof. Ariſt. Probl. ) X. l. 42. 


{lowage of goods. 


ways, with boards of timber, whereby one part is divide 

from another. 

The bulk-head afore, is the partition between the 
8 
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5 un; ſealing it up with his own ſeal, and giving 
. . 1 Calin 1 
in the head, and in which are the linen cloth; 8 * hamberlain, to be preſerved, 
; n the head, h ſered, to the chamberlain, 
gratings ! 2 8. 85. it, thus Coy , nnn . 
calle and 81. Tab. Sig. fe. 2. u. 11. 24. 4 that no bulls may be ſealed with it in the mean time. 
haſe-ports. de | ; 30 ſtat. 28 Hen. VIII. c. 16. all buis, 8:c. obtained from 
oy O2. I15- inſtrument diſ- By ſtat. 2 i f Eli 2. (lee 
10%, Leb ſalial 17/riters, denotes an inſtrun dz] the bithop of Rome, are void; and by 13 Eliz. c. 2. \ 
9 L. in Hccle taſiic hancery, ſealed with lea 5 . he procuring publiſhing. or ulng 
* | out of the 8 n 2 and proviſions, alſo 23 Eliz. c. 1.) the procuring, publiſhing, 
jatcneau icts, letters patent, m, is high treaſon, 
. ring to the cdi Iz any of the # Yg of PETE. e given to au. 
e princes. 5 and that] Bor i., golden, is a denomination » y gh - 
of ſecular Pls. derived from bulla, a ſea Hr, rdinance, or ſtatute, made by the emperor Charles IV. 
The word. %a rep or panda Aeon na, 1 hy 356 9 ud to have been drawn up by that celebrated 
u. a drop, : ezron * 11d © . wad cho dar.” on 
0a . Bean, council 3 ny 5 g lawyer, Bartoli, and ſtill reputed the magna charta, or 
** on . . 
e % or but, a bubble. tal law of the emyire. 
from the . of theſe bulli, or bulæ; golden, © called from a golden ſeal fixed to it, ſuch as 
eke 1th * . rs x A <=" xe. 
Venen = and leaden; all in uſe among the 4 were uſed by the emperors of Conſtantinople, annexed 
axen, © X ages. , . . 
flyer, Wa ddle and barbarous ag ; h licts 
ings of the mi . itſelf; in] to their ec 8. bY 
and kings ſion is made on the folid metal ** r the publication of the galden bull, the form and cer 
y-ray 44 ya ene mony of the election of an emperor were dubious, anc 
on Wax, . er of electors was not 
others on . Ieterr, d; and the number o TiC 
- . S - i 2LCTININCEC £ 4 . . a 
| cale. ; Is is an illuſtrious privilege, belonging fo d: this lems edict regulating the functions, rights, 
Scaling wich nn h ugh aſſumed alſo by prelates, as ark * reeminences of the electors. 
. rinces, thoug _ . ni e durſt not priv1 ges, P oy oF a is ke t a 
d only 3 church. The doges of Venic The original which is in Latin, on vellum, P 
princes - mr et till leave waz given them * 11 On the bei- öde of it there are ſeveral 7 
p arrogate this h a | g al their diplo- a s * bie 5 a bull, or ſca 
1 OE III. about the year 1170, to ſeal t P of black and yellow ſilk; to which hangs a bull, 
EX: 
CRONE lead. 5 7 the of gold. Vw" . . 'ed 
| The ali A qp ger oy IN 7 3 It This ordinance, containing thirty —_— 8, mains Nil in 
The bu in air juſtice, and o grace. - f the empire, and rem 
. . attairs Oi 3 : inces of the empire, : 
3 moſt in uſe, wc by which ages. amr W _ — 95 * election of the empire is by it _—_— to 
P . Aarcnmme 7 A . | A bu 18 OTCce., I 12 To: 
dtd Ke R” ure, which is on paper. : :Ctors ; three of them eccleſialtics, 
: a brief, or ſimple — ged: what the latter compre- | belong to wr 0 he f Ment? Treves, and Cologn ; 
* lv a ſignature en arged: . > and lifies. Viz. the archbiſ OPs O n . ince Pa- 
A — 4 feu A ſilken and four ſeculars, viz. the king of Bohemia, —_ 
| hends in a fe e ce, the lead is hung on ſilke a ; . d marquis of Brandenburg. 
I a ters race, tne 1c duke of Saxony, and ma q 
> bulls be letters of grace, the the | latine, duke , "ors 
- . d 8 . 7 in ue amon 
hreads z if they be letters of } The all wrote in | BuLLs, golden, v ere 8 being confined to 
. by hung by a hempen cord. They are for a conſiderable time, leaden ones oy g 2 
ad 18 "pe "pe 5 eiman mentio 7 
5 K 4 round Gothic letter. Pay iſpatched, is | matters of a ſmaller moment. Sp 5 * 
Ty pr he form wherein it is to be diſpatched, lden bull, in a treaty of alliance between our y 
= The bull, in of 0 rts; viz. the narrative of the fact; 98 d Francis 1 of France; the ſame author relates, 
Wy *P * e pa 83 = h ſal ta- * an 0 * 7 I 4 kin 
5 divided into fv ; the date; and the ſalu R by Clement VII. gave 8 
l ION lauſe; the ; ; ment, where 5 
or ig was. 2.74 ag 0 takes nh ee > an e He — he title of Defender of the Faith, had a 
he tion, in 747 h CRIT Gall ſerous fervarum Dei. | rrp bulla affe d to it; and there are other inſtances 
er vant of the ſervants 0 Nets cal. or pendant lead alone golde! _ 1 5 
* Properly wary + he 8 nich . it both the title, | in „ 8 2 a uſe, though we do 
55 is the bu!l : it being that whi | heads | BuL1s, Ader, were not i: a rCQUC 8 
; t at 18 the bu: . Baer 8 WP A * ne ſide the lead 8 229 5 : 
hy and authority. The ſeal preſents, on o * ame of not want inſtances of them. OW e 
nl and aut! ) ), 3 ther, the n 3 by tl: mperors o 
+; f St. Peter and St. Paul; on 3 , Bor le, leaden, were fent by 114 inces; and the like 
ee e - of his pontiſicate. : * riarchs, and princes;: 
| „ and the year of his pontifica : to deſpots, patriarchs, and p i 
the the pope, and the 2 A der Without them no biſhops, 9 cp ys Pat P as 
us Py oils, jubilces are . are allowed to be conſecrated. Were a * h ki s of France, Sicily, &c. and by bi- 
ded in the Roth ſepa nad for all kinds of benehces ; well as by nt wn * —.— 
1 In Spain, buls . J e eee are ſufficient ; ex- . = Win makes pope Stephen III. the firſt may 
I! but in France, &c. ſimple hg CT and priories OY Gore = "wo - But others fin 
ei. G * 13 i , 1gynmires P * 3 1 he vear 2. 
the cepting for biſhopricks, erg the Roman chan- uſed leaden om 1 or Silveſter, Leo I. and Gre- 
nt, conventual. 2 8 ducats per an- egg mn cnn The es popes, beſides their own 
* 47 bene ITC exceed 3 4 F nch z0ry tne rear. % | 3G 3 8 P. 11 on 
air. cery, no ithout bulls : but the Fre 8 8 es of St. Peter and St. Pai 
ny * a E CON >rred without 4 8 - 2 <Q trike tne figures OZ Ot. 5 
my, num, thould ne this rule, except for ſuch bene- erde - : ctice firſt introduced by pope Paſchal 
{ would never ſubmit to - r f lical chamber: for the their bulls; a pra 
, as are taxed in the onoſtolc: a 3 
ma- fices as are taxed in 2 raps” dillembling the value, ex- | II. uren, are ſaid to have been firſt brought into 
as reſt, they reſerve me n. Cujus & illi forſan annexorum BULLS, 7 we * Normans. They were in frequent uſe 
era- prefling it in genera! terms * * ſecundum communem | England by t . on Re ee ee, 
uch fructus 24 ducatorum auri de ca ad er. among the Gree fans pore Feb a 
hod eſtimationemy Va!Irem annuum _ limited and moderated | their wives, ap ge other green. Du-Cange Gloff. 
are The bulls brought into France are re- two ſorts, one red, t . auß 
are - f the land, before they are i. & Glo, Græc. Montfaucon, 8 
by the laws and cuſtoms of the l. whe i hath been well Lat. tom. i. 6 
3 utered; nor is any thing admittec : | the lib. 6. 
* nu, nd to contain nothing contrary to th. Li of the ax or 20s. : 

Tor examined, and ours c i TORE words, proprio | BULL, a ſpecies a T 
- WT dy an church: i, uthc or V 8, r "IF 
wgh liberties of the Gal wy ient to make the whole be re- One bu/l ſuſſices e arrives 
are metr, in a bull, are ſufhcien | age is about two, or ora eaters heavy and fluggith. 

Iv in jected in France. Its implicitly ; at his full growth, when g : 
be Nor do the Spaniards admit the papal Þulis OY : nce that old rule among countrymen : 
dory var} Aro e ined by the king's council, if there | Hence ll have his farm full, 
* but haring been CXaminee * > * . hereof Fe that Wi Ae b It 
wr" i - ; tecuting them, notice there * old cock and a young bull. 
wc! pear any reaſon for not een, and the bu//, by n 7 further uſe in breeding, he 
. . | . . lat 2 d . Y : 
n given to the pope by a N 4 the like method [ From that time, being L * hat they call a Lag, in 
a . 9%. To C54 Fi , * na f 
volt this means, remains without cilect : anc ed b is uſually gelt, and makes w x for the market. 
the of | with the court of Rome is. obterved by 1 N th corruptly a bull-ſeg,.to be fatted or the: 
ho- " Proceeding witi "Us . e papal com- the Nor he ed to breed, the better 
= molt cf the other courts of Europe, . in ee When thefe creatures — — are to be choſen, and 
0 3 TR > +a 18 = lar Ler LOTT O uy TY 4 8 
ri to We e bulls, is, to make publication thereof, o 2 — oe he the profit. But of whatever fort the 
0 Tuiming!e 4 28 4 R are di- the greate þ 7 the ſame country 
8 ommiſhries to whom they ar Ty [l ſhould always be o a — 
of ene of the three commiſſiries t « This nit breed is, the 5 tho 2 ; ſo well. The 
OTH 174 | rial. This pub- r TY erwiſe it never ſucceeds ſo well. f 
that lectedz whether he be the bithop or = TE is, the tault with the cow, otherw YA * 5 quick eee 
mon lieation is ſometimes oppoſed but 48 bull ; but an bull thould be choſen o . his 8 black and large, his 
ured not Charged on the 3 ſon who is ſup-] forehead broad and __ his belly long and large, and 
Nicks appeal is brought to kim againſt the an E: alare it ts horns long, his neck o_ Ys eee way eee 
boted to make it: thus the fault wy Ke the pontiff. his hair ſmooth and li 1 fat, his buttocks ſquare, his 
n the known not to be juſt, to evade affronting large, his back ſtrait = a; ot his joints ſhort. This 
We Flux Trios ighs round, his legs {trait, : * 
The 3% 8 0 ear on | thighs round, t for breed, and makes the beſt oxen 
2my ie bull in comma Domini, is à bull read 129 ſort of bull is the belt for enn 
ch it M undy-Churiday, in the pope's p retence 0 awainſt he. for draught as well as for m"_— a ebe d, black eyes, 
that reite, Excommunications and n oppoſe] The cow ought to have Fr the billy largs 
: 8 * 1 ws ” > 4 I” 2 7 Pp 
licis reties, thoſe who diſobey the foe, who GIITUT great clean horns, the nec A Oo The nd: aud the 
A Alte Sie of cecteialtical n Ui zatched dur- and deep, the thighs thick, d ex. udder with four 
dor After the death of the pope, no bulli are diſpate . joints hort; a white large an . rtioned to 
0 Bhi . . event any abuſes 3 join R The ſize muſt be Propo 
95 ide vacaney of the ſec, to qr 'hancellor | teats, and large feet. 
ofthe Rams oon as the pope is dead, Fi es die | —_— triumphed, ſacrificed a 
oth- of the Roman church takes the ſcal of the D yl of the Among the ancients, thoſe by Capitol. Bulls were of- 
ided the preſence of ſeveral perſons, orders the _ Cle bull, when they arrived at the 44 was held a crinie to 
deceaſed 0 ) b » . ſe ! 2 and Covers the Other » A llo and Neptune. 
ed pope to be era ed 2 t. Paul, with a fered to Apo 
WY ou Which are the heads of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
aſtle | 


ſacrifice 
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facrifice them to Jupiter, though we do not want in- 
ſtances of that practice. 
Bulls were ranked by the 


litary rewards. : 
BvuLL, African, in Natural Hiſtory, a ſmall wild bull, com- 


Romans in- the number of mi- 


mon in that part of the world, and ſuppoſed to be the | 


true bubalus of the ancients. a 
Bol, Perillw's, was a hollow brazen engine of torture, 


in the ſhape of that quadruped z wherein perſons being | 


ſhut up, and fire applied, their cries imitated the roar- 
ing of a bl. 


BvLLs blod, freſh drawn, is a powerful poiſon, as coagu- | 


lating in the ftomach. This is related on the authority | 
perſons | 


of Pliny, xxviii. 9. and xi. 38. and man 


among the ancients, ſuch as ZEſon, Midas, Hannibal, 


and Themiſtocles, are ſaid to have been poiſoned by it. | 


But the fa has been queſtioned by ſome, and denied 
by others. See Apollodorus, lib. i. cap. 27. Strabo, lib. 
i. p. 106. Plutarch in Flaminio; and Valer. Maxim. 
vol. vi. ext. 3. 

Bu l. Ls gall, is an intenſe bitter, more pungent and acri- 
monious than that of any other animal; whence it is 
ſometimes uſed to deſtroy worms. | 

Bu LL, bannal, denotes a bull kept by a lord, who has a 
right to demand all his tenants to-bring their cows to be 
ſerved by him. See BAanNAL1s. 

BuLL, free, according to Du-Cange, fignifies the fame 

with banna! bull, Hence tauri liberi liberta: ;, which, how- 

ever, ſhould rather ſeem to denote a privilege of keeping 

a bull independent of the lord. 

ULLS, wild, The wild bulls, now ſo numerous on the 

continent of America, are ſaid to have ſprung from one 

bull and ſeven cows, which were carried thither by 
ſome of the firſt conquerors. 


B 


In the iſland of Hiſpaniola, the French buccaneers pur- | 


ſue bulls with dogs, and kill them with fire-arms. At 
Buenos Ayres, the Spanith toradors chaſe them on horſe- 
back, armed with a long lance, at the end of which is a 
half-moon of ſharp ſteel. Having drawn a number of 
the horned kind together, they let the cows eſcape, but 
dextrouſly take the bulls with their half-moons on the 
kind-legs, by which, diſabling them from flight, they 
are ce2{:ly diſpatched. 

Dorum, a ſport or exerciſe much in vogue among 
the Spaniards and Portugueſe, conſiſting in a kind of 
combat 0: a cavalier or trader againſt a wild bull, either 
on foot or on horſeback, by riding at him with a lance. 
The Spaniards have buil-fizhts, i. e. feaſts, attended with 
ſhews, in honour of St. John, the Virgin Mary, &c. 
This ſport the Spaniards received from the Moors, 
among whom it was celebrated with great eclat. Some 
think, that the Moors might have received the cuſtom 


from the Romans, and they from the Greeks. Dr. Plott | 
is of opinion, that the Taupexa ba. Toy nuspa; amongſt the | 


Theſſalians, who firſt inſtituted this game, and of whom 
Julius Czfar learned and brought it to Rome, were the 
origin both of the Spaniſh — Portugueſe bull-fighting, 
* of the Englith bul/-running. Nat. Ht. Staff. chap. x. 
76. 

The practice was prohibited by pope Pius V. under pain 
of excommunication, e ip/o facto. But ſucceed- 
ing popes have granted ſeveral mitigations in behalf of 
the toradors. 

BuLL-running, denotes a feudal cuſtom obtaining in the 

honour of Tudbury in Staffordſhire, where anciently, 
on the day of the Aſſumption of our Lady, a bull was turned 
looſe by the lord to the minſtrels, who, if they could catch 
him before he paſſed the river Dove, were to have him for 
their own, or, in lieu thereof, to receive each forty pence; 
in conſideration of which cuſtom, they pay twenty pence 
yearly to the ſaid lord. Plot. ubi ſupra. 

Bl L and bear. — By the cuſtom of ſome places, the parſon 
is obliged to keep a bull and boar for the uſe of his pa- 
riſhioners, in conſideration of his having tithes of calves 
and pigs, &c. Rol. Abr. 559. 4 Med. 241. 

Bus, in Afrenomy, the conſtellation TAURUS. 

BuL1,'s ge, in Aflronamy. See ALDEBARAN. 

Bui 1,'s eye, in Meteorology, a little dark cloud, reddiſh in 

the middle, chiefly appearing about the Cape of Good 

Hope; thus denominated by the Portugueſe, who, on 

the appearance of it, inſtantly take down their ſails, as 

knowing that a terrible ſtorm of thunder, lightning, and 
whirlwind, is at hand, 

Bus eye, in S-a-larguage, denotes a ſort of ſmall pulley 
in the form of a ring, haviny a rope ſpliced round the 
outer edye of it, and a large hole in the middle for an- 
other rope to ſlide in. It is more commonly uſed by 
Duich than by Englith ſeamen, 

Bui.i-finch, a ſpecies of the LOXIA. This is a very per- 
nicious bird in gardens and orchards. They feed on the 
young huds of trees in ſpring, which contain the bloſſoms 

for the ſummer's fruit. The black-thorn, or floe-tree, is 


* 


. 


the great favourite of the H iueb, and keeps him employ- | 
| 2 ; 


BUL 


ed in the hedges in mild weather; but if + 

the winter hath been ſevere, andtheſe be later 
with their buds in February, 
dens, the trees growing there being forwarder than 


ſhrubs — 


he then comes into the bar 


in the field in à cold ſpring; they will ſomes; : 

ſuch numbers, as to take off all the buds — n 

plumbs, &c. in the gardens of a whole town in 2 — 

- Theſe birds are ſo bold, that no ſcarecrow, or ot Gays, 
that can be deviſed, can deter them ; their great 8 | 
in the garden is the damſon-tree, and they will — 

this while a perſon comes almoſt cloſe up to them PR 

very eaſy to thoot theſe birds; but the ory and It is 

branches are uſually much injured by this mer 1 

the beſt way ſcems to be to dawb over the wok w 

many places with bird-lime. m 

The wild note of this bird is not in the leaſt muſical: 

when tamed, it may be taught any tune after a pig = 

to whiſtle any notes; and it ſeldom forgets wha 8 

learned. Theſe birds may be taught to ſpeak, and i n 

. bl Ome 
thus inſtructed are annually brought to London from 

n Germany. 

ULL-=frog, a ſpecies of the reg, common in Sw 
the northern — of . tc with four Grids ant 
the fore- feet, and five webbed ones on the Binde 
When the limbs are extended, it meaſures near 3 
feet: it is very voracious, and will frequently ſwallow 
young ducks and other fowl : its croaking is ſo loud, 23 
to reſemble the roaring of a bull; whence its ** 
dee FROG. N 

Bv1.1-head, the Engliſh name given to a ſmall fh of the 
cottus kind, found very frequently in ſhallow runnin 
waters, and called by the ancients betus and a_ 
called alſo MIiLLER's thumb. 4 

Bu L t-trout, an Engliſh name for a fiſh of the ſalmon kind 
caught in many of the rivers of England, and more ulu- 
ally called the $8CURFE. 

Bur L-weed. See CENTAURY. 

BULLA, in Antiquity, a golden ornament, of a globular 
figure, and hollow within, wherein was contained ſome 
amulet, to ſerve as a preſervative from witcheraft and 
envy, hung about the neck by thoſe who triumphed 
among the Romans; and alſo 7 the children of the pꝛ- 
tricians, and even ingenui, as a badge of their hereditary 
nobility and freedom, by which they might be animated 
to behave themſelves worthy of their birth. Rom. Ant. 

ii. lib. v. cap. 8. 
The bulla was not allowed to the children of ſlaves, or 
even of /iberti, who, in lieu thereof, wore a leather collar 
round the neck, much after the. manner of the purple 
ſtring to which the bla was hung. But the great veſtal, 
and the Roman ladics, wore a bu/la; the former by way 
of diſtinction, the latter as a piece of dreſs. We may 
add, that bulle were ſometimes allowed to ſtatues; 
whence the phraſe, flatuæ bullate. M. Lepidus, having 
killed an enemy, and ſaved a citizen, even when a boy, 
had a bullated ſtatue erected to him in the Capitol, in 
memory of the exploit. The Roman youth laid aſide tae 
bulla, together with the prætexia, and conſecrated it to 
the Lares, when they arrived at their fifteenth year; 33 
appears from the ſatyriſt: 
Cum primum pabids cuſtos mihi purpura ceſſit, 

Bullaque ſuccin&tis Laribus donata pependit. 

| Perf. Sat. v. ver. 20. Hiſt. Acad, Inſcr. tom. ii. Valer. 
Max, lib. 1ii. cap. 1. 

BULLa was alſo a denomination given to divers other 

metalline ornaments made after the form of bullz. 
In which ſenſe, bulle ſeem to include all golden and fil- 
ver ornaments of a roundith form, whether worn 91 the 
habits of men, the trappings of horſes, or the like. 
Such were thoſe decorations uſed by the ancients on 
their belts and doors. Virgil, ſpeaking of Pallas belt 
or girdle, ſays : : 

Notis fulſerunt cingula bullis 

Pallantis pueri. Aneid lib. x11. a * 
The bullz of doors were a kind of large-headed 18 
faſtened on the doors of the rich, and kept bright » 52 
great care. The doors of temples were ſometimces 
adorned with golden bu/le. ; 8 

BuLr alſo denoted a table hung up in the public co 1115 
to diſtinguiſh which days were ti, and which ng 
anſwering in ſome meaſure to our calendar. 

Bur.L4, in Natural Hiftory, a genus of worms © 
of te/tacea. 

BULLACE-tree, in Botany, a ſpecies of PLUMS. 5 

 BULLARI], in the court of Rome, the makers or 
of BUL1s or conſtitutions. 
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ULLARY, Bullarium, a collection of papal BULTLS. 


» tally 
a ; Hartes; ſome conta 
We have extant divers kinds of % + are the . 


ing only the bulls of particular popes + ſuc * 
vs Innocent XII. and Clement XI. _— on 


tain the bulls granted to particular commun 


&c. F 
. 2 Om - 
'onſtitutions 1 
con legen, 


is the bullury of the order of Cluny, 
A general bullary of all the papa 
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r ies 
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B U L. 


to Sixtus Quintus, was compiled by order 
- Mord wry I 586 3 ſince which has been 


reat Fullary, by Laert. Cherubin, containin 
ok of Sil the popes from Leo in 440, to Paul V. 
f . Gnce continued by Ang. Cherubin to the year 
m 9 4 by Ang. a Lantuſca and Jo. Paulus to the 
16445 656; and, laſtly, by an anonymous editor to the 
re Benedict XIII. under the title of Bullarium 
= „ Romannm. We have the ſame digeſted in a 
2 — by Bouchardus; a commentary on it begun 
— inc. Petra, and a ſummary of it by Novarias. Fabr. 
by Med. Evi. Lat. lib. ii. tom. i. P. 816. 822. 


pub 


BULLET, an iron or leaden ball, or ſhot, wherewith fire- 


arms are loaded. 


- Sotne derive the word from the Latin botellus, others] 


yu Greek ga Met, 10 throw. 
_— to Merſenne, a bullet, ſhot out of a great gun, 
flies 92 Refioms in a ſecond of time, which 1s equal to 


| 855 Engliſh feet; and, according to Huygens, it would 
2 
25 


years in paſſing from the earth to the ſun: but, 
according to ſome very accurate experiments of Mr. 
Derham, it flies, at its firſt diſcharge, 510 yards in five 
half-ſeconds 3 or about ſeven miles in a minute : allow- 
ing therefore the ſun's diſtance 95000000 Engliſh miles, 
a bullet would be near 26 years in its paſſage at the full ſpecd. 
Bullets are of various kinds, viz. red-hot bullets, made hot 
in a forge; intended to ſet fire to places where com- 
buſtible matters are found. 


BULLETS hollow, ſhells made cylindrical, with an aperture 


and a fuſee at one end, which giving fire to the inſide, 
when in the ground, burſts, and has the ſame elfect 
with a mine. 2 

Chain-bullets, conſiſting of two balls, joined by a chain 
three or four feet apart. 

Branch-bullets, two balls joined by a bar of iron five or ſix 
inches apart. 

Two-headed bullets, called alſo angels, being two halves of 
a bullet joined by a bar, or chain: theſe are chiefly uſed at 
ſea, for cutting of cords, cables, ſails, &c. 


— — 


The diameter of a leaden bullet, weighing 1 pound, is] 


1.69 inches, according to Sir Jonas Moor; and the dia- 


meter of any other bu/let is found by dividing 1.69 inches 
by the cube-root of the number, which expreſſes how| 
many of them make a pound; or by ſubtracting the third 
part of the logarithm of the number of bullets in the 


und from the 7 of 1.69, and the difference will 
the logatithm of the diameter required. 

Thus may be calculated the following table, ſnewing the 

diameters of leaden bullets, from 1 to 39 in the pound. 


„ 

DERLIT ICE DD TNT IT ED 
1 ſo. 784 o. 760. 7380. 7 190. 70. 8 o. 1. 57 o. 64 50. 3 
e 0 C 994. e. ele 563 2-55610.550 
3 0.544 0.537 0. 53200. 527 0. 52 9.51700. 513 0. 507 .50310.498 


N. B. The upper horizontal column ſhews the number 
of bullets to a pound; the ſecond, their diameters; the 
third, the diameters of thoſe of 10, 11, 12, &c. and the 
fourth, thoſe of 20, 21, 22, &c. and the laſt, thoſe of 
zo, 31, 32, &c. 

Ide government allows 11 Bullets in the pound for the 
proof of muſkets, and 14 in the pound, or 29 in two 
pounds, for ſervice; 17 for the proof of carabines, and 
20 for ſervice; and 28 in the pound for proof of piſtols, 
and 34 for ſervice. Canon brlets or balls are of different 
diameters and weights, according to the nature of the 
piece. See CALIBER. 


BULLET, quarter. See QUARTER. 


Bullets ſhot into the water undergo a refraction; ſeveral 
experiments concerning which are given by Mr. Carre. 
Vide Mem. Acad Scienc. ann. 1705. p. 277. 

© extraction of bullets from wounds is an operation de- 
leribed by chirurgical writers. Bullets ſometimes remain 
eaſy in the body during many years. 
Swallowing of muſket-bullets is ſometimes practiſed to 
remove iliac and colic pains. Mr. Young gives a caſe 
wherein this had a terrible eſſect: the bullet happen- 
ng to mils its way down, inſtead of the eſophagus, got 
mto the trachea, Mr. Chirac has a diſſertation on the 
queſtion, which of the two is ſafer in 1L1ac caſes, to 

— ow leaden bullets, or crude mercury ? He gives the 
Ly erenco to the bullets, Phil. Tranſ. No 263. 
oath conſiſt of two concave hemiſpheres, with 
— e whereby to hold them; and between the he- 
— is a hole, called a gate, at which to pour in the 
_ metal, Che chaps or hemiſpheres of bullet-moulds 
— 28 being blood- red hot, with a round- ended 
— by the ſhape and ſize of the intended bullets. To 
— = inſides, they make uſe of a bullet-bere, 

e, is a ſteel-ſhank, having a globe at one end, 


Wherewi 
bee — bore the inſide of a mould clean, of the 


Vor. I. No 50. 


BUN 


But.LeT-iron, a denomination given by ſome to Spaniſh 
or Swediſh bars of 1xoN. „ 
BULLIMENTA, is uſed by ſome Chemifts for the waſhings 
and ſcourings of gold or ſilver veſſels, in proper liquors, 

to render them brighter. | | 

BULLIMONY, or Bor.1.1MoxG, denotes a mixture of 
ſeveral ſorts of grain, as oats, peaſe, and vetches, called 
alſo maſlin or mong=corn, | | 517 

BULLION, denotes gold or filver in the maſs, ot billet. 
Silver and gold, whether coined or uncoined (thorigh 
uſed for a common meaſure of other things), are no leſs 
a commodity than wine, tobacco, of cloth; and may, in 
many caſes, be exported as much to national advantage, 
as any other commodity.—No nation can ever be confi- 
derable in trade, that prohibits the exportation of bullion. 
And it is gore for the public advantage to export gold or 
ſilver coined, than uncoined : ſince, in the former, we 
have the advantage of the manufacture. 
The word is apparently formed from the French billor, 
a maſs of gold or ſilver below ſtandard, which Du-Cange 
derives further from bi/a, as being aurum aut argentum 
in maſſam ſeu billam, i. e. baculum cenfletum. | 
Silver bullion is ſometimes alſo denominated PLATF. 
By the Scottiſh laws, the cuſtoms in the exportation of 
goods were to be paid in bullion, 
BULLION is alſo uſed for the place where the king's ex- 
change is kept: or where gold and filver is brought in 
the lump be tried, or exchanged. 
BULLITION is uſed for the effed? arifing upon the mix- 
ture of diflerent liquors, which often is a quantity of 
bubbles, or froth. 
BULLOCK's ge, in ArchiteZure. See Eve. 
BULL Y-#ee, in B:tany. See Star-APPLE. 
BULTEL, the bran or refuſe of meal after dreſſing. 
The word is derived from the barbarous Latin, bultellus, 
or bultellum, a ſearce or boulter. 
BULTEL alſo denotes a bag wherein meal is dreſſed, called 
alſo a bulter, or rather boulter. 
BULTER-clth, a linen or hair-cloth for ſifting or ſearcing 
of meal or flour. ; 
BuLTERs, are ſtrong lines five hundred feet long, with 
ſixty hooks, eight feet aſunder, and baited with pilchards 
or mackrel, which are uſed on the coaſt of Cornwall in 
the fiſhery of cov Rs. They are ſunk to the ground 
by a ſtone faſtened to them; and ſometimes ſuch a 
number of theſe are tied together, as to reach a mile. 
BULWARK, Prepugnaculum, in the Ancient Fortification, 
amounts to much the ſame with BasTION in the 
modern. See alſo RAurARr. 
BUMBUNNY, in Botany, a name given by the people of 
Guinea to a plant common in that place, which ſerves 
them as an emetic.z they boil a few of the leaves in 
water, and drink this liquor, which works very eaſily, 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 232. 
BUMICILLI, a ſet of Mahometans in Africa, ſaid to be 
great ſorcerers: they fight againſt the devil, as they ſay; 
and frequently run about covered with blqod and bruiſes, 
in a great fright: they ſometimes counterfeit combats 
with him at noon-day, and in the preſence of numbers 
of people, for the ſpace of two or three hours, with 
darts, javelins, ſeimitars, &c. laying 8 about 
them, till they fall down on the ground oppreſled with 
blows : after reſting a moment, they recover their ſpi- 
rits, and walk off. 

What their rule is, is not well known ; but they are ſaid 

to be an order of religious. | 

BUMKIN, or Booukix, in Sea-/anguage, is a ſhort boom 

or bar of timber, projecting from each bow of a ſhip, to 

extend the lower edge of the fore-ſail to windward. It is ſe- 
cured by a ſtrong rope, which confines it to the ſhip's bow. 

BUN, the dry ſtalk of Heme, tripped of its rind. 

BUNCH, a cluſter or aſſemblage of certain things, as of 
grapes. 

Buncn alſo denotes a TUMOUR, or protuberance, natural 
or preternatural, either on an animal or vegetable body. 
The bunch growing about the GRAFT of a plant is a ſort 
of callus formed by the extravaſated ſap. 

BUNCH of Camels, See CAMELS. 

BuNCH, in Chirurgery, denotes an elevation of the back, 
ariſing from an exterior luxation of the vertebre thereof. 
The cure is begun by keeping emollients a long time on 
the vertebre, whereby to looſen the ligaments, and fi- 
niſhed by wearing an iron boddice, which, compreſling 
the vertebre, by degrees drives them back to their na- 
tural ſituation, 

BuNCHEs in horſes, called alſo knobs, warts, and went, are 
diſeaſes ariſing from foul meat, bruiſes, hard labour, or 
the like; whereby the blood becoming putrefied and 
ſoul, occaſions ſuch excreſcencies. 

BUNCHED «ds, among Florifts, are thoſe which ſtand 
out, and wherein the ſeed is lodged. | 
BUNCHED roots, thoſe round roots which have knobs or 

knots in them. See BULB and Roor. 


, 


5 UO 
BUNG, the ſopple of a 3 ASK 
The bung is a w en pu. 


„ barrel, or the like. 

Th ſerving to ſtop the hole left 

in the top of a veſſel t led by. It anſwers to what, 
among the ancients, was called 

middle age figillur, the ſeal of a 

days it was uſually ſealed. 
After tunning new wine, or cyder, the bung is uſually 
left open for ſome time, that when the liquor comes to 
work, there may be vent for the froth or ſcum, and 


veſſel, becauſe in thoſe 


that the hoops may not be in danger of being burſt by the | 


violence of the fermentation. Yet, in ſome caſes, they 
leave wines to ferment, without giving them vent by the 
xe, in order to render them more brilk and ſpirituous: in 
which caſe, it is neceſſary the veſſel * hooped with iron, 
and other precautions taken that the ung may not fly. 


BUNIAS, in Batany, corn or ſquare-pidaed roctet, a genus 


of the terradynamia filiguoſa claſs of plants. Its characters 

are theſe : the flower hath four petals, placed in form of 
a croſs, joined at their baſe, and erect. It hath fix 
ſtamina, two of which are oppoſite, and ſhorter than 
the other. In the centre is ſituated an oblong germen, 
which afterward becomes an irregular ſhort oval pod 
with four angles, one or other of which is prominent 
and pointed ; inclofing one or two roundiſh ſeeds. 

_ Bumias, or navew, is ſown in gardens, and flowers in 

April: the root is uſed in food, and the ſeed in phyſic. 
Theſe ſeeds are ſaid to be heating, drying, abſterging, 

- apecitive, and digeſtive : and to be enemies to venery. 

BUNIUM. See Pio-xur. 

BUNK, or Bunxen, a word frequently occurring in the 
writings of the Arabian phyſicians. We do not at this 
time certainly know what it was; but it was evidently 
an aromatic root uſed in cardiac, ſtomachic, and carmi- 
native compoſitions. See LEUCACANTHA. ; 
UNT of a ſail, is the middle part of it, purpoſely formed 
into a kind of bag, or pouch, that it may catch and re- 
ceive the more wind. 

The bunt is chiefly uſed in topſails; ſor courſes are for 
the moſt part cut ſquare, or at leaſt with a ſmall allow- 
ance for bunt or compaſs. —They ſay, the bunt holds much 
leetward wind; that is, it hangs too much to leeward. 
Seamen all agree, that a belſying or hunting ſail carries 
a veſſel faſter to the windward * a ſtrait or faſt ſail : 
| the contrary of which is aſſerted by Dr. Hooke, who 
has a diſcourſe to ſhew the preference of ſtrait to bunting 

- fails. Vide Hooke's Poſthum. Works, p. 563, ſeq. 

BunT-lines, are ſmall lines made faſtto the bottom of the | 
ſails, in the middle part of the bolt-rope to a crengle ; and 
ſo are reeved through a ſmall block, ſeized to the yard : 
their uſe is to trice up the bunt of the fail, for the 

furling it up.—See Tab. Ship. fig. 1. u. 48. 74. 91. 116. 

BUNTINE, a thin woollen ſtuff, of which the colours and 

ſignals of a ſhip are uſually made. 

BUNTING, in Zoology, the common Engliſh name of the 

EMBERIZA alba, called by others calandra, cenchramus alaudæ 
congener, and flrozello, or jt» illozzo. 
The bill of this bird is ſingularly conſtructed ; the ſides 
of the upper mandible form a — angle, bending to- 
wards the lower; and in the roof of — 2 is a hard 
knob, adapted to bruiſe corn or other ſeeds. 

BUONACCORDO, a ſmall ſtringed mulical inſtrument, 
reſembling a ſpinet, uſed by children to learn to play 
on, becauſe of the ſhortneſs of their fingers. 


The word is Italian, and properly denotesa HARPSICHORD. 


BUOY, at fea, a block of wood, or cork, ſometimes an 
empty caſk well cloſed, ſwimming on the ſurface of the 
water, and faſtened by a chain, or cord, to a large 
ſtone, piece of broken cannon, or the like; ſerving to 
mark the dangerous places near a coaſt, as rocks, ſhoals, 
wrecks of veflels, anchors, &c. 

In lieu of buoys, are ſometimes placed pieces of wood, in 

form of maſts, in the conſpicuous places: ſometimes 

large trees are planted in a particular manner; in num- 

ber, two at the leaſt, to be taken in a right line, the 

one hiding the other; ſo that the two may appear to the 
e no more than one. 

Buoy is alſo uſed for a piece of wood, or a barrel at ſea, 
faſtened ſo as to float directly over the anchor; that the 
men who go in the boat to weigh the anchor, may cer- 
tainly know where the anchor lies. 

Buoys are of various kinds, differing in their conſtruction 
and uſe, and bearing different names. Cone-buoys, are 
thoſe in the form of a cone, floating over dangerous 
banks and ſhallow places. Nun-bueys, are ſhaped like the 
middle fruſtum of two cones, abutting upon a common 
baſe ta ring at each end. Mooden- bueys, are ſolid pieces 
of timber, ſometimes in the ſhape of a cylinder, and 
ſometimes of a nun-buey. Cable-buoys, are common calks 

employed to buoy up the cable from rocky ground. 

Buoy-rope, the rope which faſtens the buoy to the anchor. 

Its length ſhould be little more than the depth of the water 

where the anchor lies z and it ſhould be ſtrong enough 

to draw up the anchor when the cable is broke, 
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en and in the 
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Buoy, ſlings of, ropes faſtened to the buoy . 
hung, and ſpliced round it in a manne b by which it is 
3 of a * | reſembling the 

Buoy, to Aream the, is to let it fall from the ſhi %s (de 
water; which is always done before they Is oth I, 

BUOYANT, denotes a thing floating, or 11 5 q "bor, 

BUPHAGA, in Ornithology, a genus of the r | 
of which there is one ſpecies in Senegal, al pie, 

BUPHONIA, from Bug, 0x, and gen, Slaughter, in Anti: 
an Athenian feaſt or ceremony, detiominated fut, 

2 _ therein, with quaint formalities, irom a 

| e buphonia was properly a part 

r ny of the Sen Fg put de Ppendaxe of the 
or the origin of the buphonia, we arc K. ; 

dien by the laws of Tk to kin 17 7 4 
pened, at the feaſt of the diipolia, that reg. 

been 


corn, others ſay the cakes, which had 
the ſacrifice. Thaulon the 2 enraged at th; 
or it. On which the 4 


ſently BING him, and fled 
nians, fearing the reſentment of the oy 
themſelves 1 4 who had — keguin 
brought the bloody axe before the judges, where ; 
ſolemnly arraigned, tried, found guilty, and — _ 
And, in memory of this event, a feaſt was — 
under the denomination of buphonia. In whi h — 
ſtill rr for the prieſt to fly, and jud — 11 

A Joon: _ — 4 * of the ox. . EY 

from ox ; 

. = VF See Ox-eve. en aue 

ALMUS, in Botany, a name gi 
the ancients to the —— 4 great houſe-leek 2 a 
majus, from the manner of its growing in cluſter -_ 
ſembling the eyes of large animals, $8 

5 75 * 2 HARE'Lear. 

„a ſort of oblong cantharid inki 
ſmell, and very ſevere bite. It is of the 838 
the common cantharides, or Spaniſh fly, and is ſaid to do 
reat injury to the cattle, which, feeding, chance to eat it, 
hey form, in the Linnzan ſyſtem, a genus of inſects, dif- 
ferent from the CANTHAR1IDEs, but belonging to the fame 
order of coleoptera, and comprehending ſeveral ſpecies. 

BURACO d velta, in Zoology, the name of a fiſh ca ht 
the ſhores of the Braſils, and more uſually — 
authors by its Braſilian name, GU AIBLsceα . * 

BURBARUS, in /chthyolagy, a name given by Paul Jovius, 
and ſome other writers on fiſhes, to the common cAR 
See Cyerinvs, ; 

wh acer an Egyptian proce 7 money. It is a thick 

iece of copper, about as broad as a ; 

& theſe make a medine there, OCs 

„ the Engliſh name of the muſtela Auviatili : 
fiſh common in the Trent, and many other 22 
and called in other places the eel-pout; the gadus lu 
of Linnæus. See Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixiii. pt. ii. Ne 18, 

BURCA, among the Turks, the name of the rich covering 
of the door of the houſe at Mecea; it is ten feet long, 
and five wide; and there are ſeveral figures and Arabic 
letters on it, very richly embroidered in gold, on a 
ae of red and green. This is carried about in their 
olemn proceſſions, and is often made to ſtop, that the 
1 may touch it. a 

BURDA, in ſome Middle Age Mritert, denotes a garment 
made of ruſhes, 

BURDACK, an Egyptian veſſel, which ſheep uſually 
drink out of at Cairo. 'They are made of a peculiar fort 
of earth, which is ſuppoſed to cool the water, and are 
always ſet out to the north, to keep the cooler, and co- 
vered with a ſtrainer, to prevent any thing falling into 
the water; they are of fo porous a ſtructure, that the 

| Water put into them will get through them in a few days, 

BURDEN properly ſignifies a heavy weight or load. 
Ringelberg recommends the bearing burdens as the belt 
ſort of exerciſe z eſpecially to ſtrengthen men of ſtudy. 
To this end, he had a gown lined with plates of lead, 
which he could juſt lift with both his hands. This load 
he bore fix or | wok days together, either increaſing or 
diminiſhing it as he found occaſion ; by which means he 
could both write and exerciſe at the ſame time. ; 

BURDEN alſo denotes a fixed quantity of certain commodi- 

| ties. A burden of gad-ſteel is two ſcore, or 120 pounds- 

BURDEN of a ſhip, is its content, or the number of tons i 

will carry. , 

The uſual rule whereby a ſhip's burden is eſtimated, 5 

that it will commodiouſly bear a weight equal to that 
of half the water which would fill its capacity. But 
rule is not demonſtrative, and ſome depart from it # 
une xact, allowing only two fifths, or even one 
the water, for the ſhip's burden. 

'To determine the burden of a ſhip, multiply the length 

of the keel, taken within board, by the breadth of 

ſhip, within board, taken from the midſhip beam from 
plank to plank, and the product by the 
taken from the plank below the keelſon, to 


* 


depth of the bold, 
the u el 
part 


BUR 


— by 94, and the quotient is the content of the ton- 
— tequired. See FREIGHT. ; 
Bones, ſhips of; denote thoſe of a larger and heavier 
Bon bx, or rather Bun bon, in Ar, denotes the drone 
. aten pipe 

ic : 1 1 

. word is French, Bourdon; formed, according to 

ſome, from the law Saxon burden, crepitum emitter e, to 

break wind backwards. Others will have bourden origi- 
nally to bgnify buz, or hum, as that of bees; anſwering 
to the Latin z and formed by onomatopaia. 

The modern bourdon anſwers to the note which the 
Greeks called poo aver. f 
Byxpen alſo denotes pipe, or ſtring itſelf, by which 

ſach ſound is given. | Wy 

Match. Paris will have the name burden to have been ori- 

ginally given this pipe, on account of its reſemblance to 

_ 2 pilgrim's ſtaff, anciently called alſo burds. 

| „in Phyſulogy, a 1 beaſt of burden, pro- 
duced by a horſe and ſhe-aſs, by which it is diſtinguiſhed 
from the MULE, which is that produced of a male aſs by 

are. THe 

The liver and teſticles of the burdo are greatly commended 

by Aldrovand, and ſome other authors, as medicines, 

but now never uſed. 

Bokbo, or Bux Dom, in Middle Age Writers, denotes a 
pilgrim's long ſtaff, as doing the office on that occaſion 
of a MULE, or other vehicle. 

BURDOCK, Ar&ium, in Botany, a genus of the ſyngene/ia 
polygamia ægualis claſs of plants. Its characters are theſe: 
the hower is compoſed of many flocets, which are tubu- 
Jous and uniform, and cut into five narrow ſegments at 
the top. The germen is ſituated at the bottom of the 
tube, which afterward becomes a ſingle pyramidal angu- 
lar ſeed, crowned with down. There are three ſpecies 
the two firſt of which are common weeds, growing on 
the ſides of roads and foot-paths in moſt parts of Eng- 
land; ſo are not admitted into gardens. The firſt is 
ordered for medicinal uſe by the college of phyſicians. 
As theſe plants are ſeldom — it is needleſs to 
gire any inſtructions for that purpoſe: but where they 
are troubleſome weeds, it may not be amiſs to mention 
that their roots laſt but two years z they may therefore 
be deſtroyed with much leſs trouble than ſuch as have 
abiding roots; for the plants which come up from feed 
do not flower until the ſecond year, and when their 
ſeeds are perfected their roots decay. 

The root of the common burdect is a very powerful 

diuretic and diaphoretic. It is given with great ſucceſs, 

in decoction, in obſtructions of the ſpleen, and in dro 
fies. It is alſo recommended by ſome in all diſeaſes of 
the breaſt and lungs, in aſthmas, in the ſtone, and in 
the ſciatica, The ſeed of it is eſteemed by many to be 
one of the greateſt lithontriptics known; and, by the 
inſtances that have been produced of its doing ſervice in 
nephritic complaints, it ſeems to merit a fair trial. The 
freſh leaves are by ſome recommended as a dreſſing for 
old ulcers, and for burns and luxations. They are alſo 
applied by the good women to the ſoles of the feet, as a 


nent remedy in hyſteric complaints. 

The ſection of a burdect root, viewed with a microſcope, 
ually has the appearance repreſented in Tab. of Microſcoprcal 
fort Objects, Claſs 2. 
| are BusDpock, leſſer, Xanthium, in Botany, a genus of the me- 
| c0- noecia pentandria claſs. Its characters are theſe: it hath 
into male and female flowers on the ſame plant. The male 
t che wers have a common ſcaly empalement; they are 
Jays. compoſed of ſeveral tubulous, funnel-ſhaped florets, 

which are equal, and diſpoſed in a hemiſphere, cut into 
; beſt ve ſegments at the top, and have each five very ſmall 
tuch. ſtamina, terminated by erect parallel ſummits. The 
lead, female flowers are ſituated under the male by pairs; 
; load they have no petals or ſtamina, but are ſucceeded by 
1g or oblong oval prickly fruit, having two cells, each in- 
ns he cluding one oblong ſeed, convex on one ſide, and plain 

on the other. There are four ſpecies. 

modi- e roots of this plant are of a bitter and acrid taſte, 
unds. and are recommended as of great ſervice in ſcrophulous 
ons it caſes, taken in decoction. Matthiolus gives great praiſe 

: to the roots dried and powdered, and given in mixture 
d, 15, 5 with rhubarb for the leproſy: but they are now rarely uſed 
o that URDONARII, an appellation ſometimes given to pilgrims, 
ut this or thoſe who went out of devotion to the holy land. 
1 4 word is formed from BuRDo, an appellation given 


0 the ſtaff wherewith they travelled. 


UNCULUS, in Botany, a name given by ſome to 
plant known amon 


— name of bugloſſum echioides capitulis cardui benedicti. 

See SADDLE. 

a tenure proper to boroughs and towns, 
inhabitants hold their lands and tenements 


FORD „adde 
whereby the 


+ of che upper deck plank ; and divide the laſt pro- 


fort, carrying 500 tons, or upwards. | 


ſound of an organ; being that produced by 


moſt of the botanical writers by 
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of the king, or other lord, at a certain yearly. rate. Soe 
Borovu GH Englifh. 


Bux is- ſometimes uſed to denote the rent, or quit- 


rent paid to the chief lord for the houſes and tenements 
in a town or borough: | 
Bu RAGE alſo obtains in the laws of Normandy ; ſome 
imagine, that it had its firſt riſe here, and was brought 
into England by William the Conqueror; others are of 
opinion, that Rollo, when driven out of England; car- 
ried it thence into Normandy. | 


© 
1 


Bou RGA, free, Burgagium liberum, denotes à tenure, 


whereby the tenants, after having paid their rent to the 
ſuperior lord, were exempted from the fervice. _ 
BURGAU, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a large ſpecies 
of ſea- nail, of the lunar or round-mouthed kind; It is 
very beautifully lined with a coat, of the nature of the 
mother of pearl; and the artificers take this out; to uſe 
under the name of mother of pearl, though ſome call it 
after the name of the ſhell they take it from, burgaudine; 


BURGAUDINE, the name given by the French artificers 


to what we call mother of pearl. In their works; th 
do not uſe the common nacre-ſhel} for this; but the 
lining of the American burgau. Hence ſome call the 
mother of pearl burgaudine, and others the burgaudine 
mother of pearl. 
BURGEON, in Gardening, a knot or button put forth by 
the branch of a tree in the ſpring. | 
The word is formed from the French bourgeon; which 
ſignifies the ſame, formed from the Latin burrio, of hurra. 
 Bourgeon amounts to the ſame with what is otherwiſe 
called eye, bud, or germ. 
Froſts are chiefly dangerous when the burgeons begin to 
appear. 
The burgeons have the ſame ſkin, ſame pith, ſame ligne- 
ous. body, and the ſame inſertions as the ſtalk 4 that is, 
all the parts are the fame in both, only more contracted 
in the former. 
BURGESS, an inhabitant of a borough, or walled town, 
or one who poſſeſſes a tenement therein. 
In other countries, burge/s and citizen are confounded 
together; but with us they are diſtinguiſhed. dee Bo- 
ROUGH. i 
'The word is alſo applied to the magiſtrates of ſome 
towns; as the bailiff and burgeſſes of Leominſter. 
Anciently, burgeſſes were held in great contempt; being 
reputed ſervile, baſe, and unfit Pr war; ſo that the 
22 were not allowed to intermarry in their families, 
or fight with them; but, in lieu thereof, were to ap- 
point champions. A burgeſss ſon was reputed of age, 
when he could diſtinctly count money, meaſure cloth, 
&c. Spelm. Gloſſ. Glanvil. lib. vii. cap. . 


p-| BurGEss, king's, Burgenſis regis, was he who, though re- 


ſiding in another's juriſdiction, was exempt therefrom, 
and only ſubject to the juriſdiction of the king, unleſs 
the lord alſo enjoyed royal juriſdiction. | 
In ſtatute 5 Rich II. c. 4. where the ſeveral clafſes of per- 
ſons in the commonwealth are enumerated, we meet 
with count, baron, banneret, chrvaleer de counter, citixein 
de citie, and burgeſs de bourg, 

BuRGEss is now ordinarily uſed for-the repreſentative of a 
borough-town in parliament. 
— are ſuppoſed to repreſent the mercantile part or 
trading intereſt of the nation. They were formerly al- 
lowed, by a rate eſtabliſhed in the reign of Edward III. 
two ſhillings a day as wages. It is much to be regretted, 
that the members for boroughs bear above a quadruple 
proportion to thoſe for counties. The right of election 

of burgeſſes depends on ſeveral local charters and cuſtoms : 
though, by 2 Geo. II. c. 24. the right for the future 
ſhall be allowed according to the laſt determination of 
the houſe of commons concerning it: and by 3 Geo. III. 
c. 15. no freeman, except ſuch as claim by birth, ſervi- 
tude, or marriage, ſhall be intitled to vote, unleſs he 
hath been admitted to his freedom twelve months be- 
fore. No perſon is eligible as a barges, who hath not 
a clear eſtate of 300/. a year. Stat. 9 Ann, c. 7. See 
Sow Fg Te 

BURGGRA p y denotes the heredi governor 
of a caſtle, or fortified town, chiefly in — 
The word is compounded of bourg, town, and graf, or 
grave, count. EYES. 
The burggraves were originally the ſame with what we 
otherwiſe call caftelians, or comites caftellani ; but their 
dignity was conſiderably advanced under Rudolph of 
Hapſburgh ; before his time they were ranked only as 
counts, and below the princes, but under him began to 
be eſteemed on a footing with princes. 
In ſome parts, the dignity is much degenerated, eſpe- 
cially in the Palatinate. 'There were formerly, according 
to Leti, fifteen families who enjoyed the title of burg- 
graves, thirteen of which are now extinct. But this is 
differently repreſented by others. | 
In Bohemia, the title burggrave is given to the chief 


— 


officer, 


BUR 


officer, or to him that commands in quality of viceroy. 
In Pruſſia, the burggrove is one of the four chief officers 
of the province. 


In Guelderland, the burggrave of Nimeguen is preſident 
of the ſtates of the province. 
BURGH, the ſame with Borovu GH. 425 
Bur Gn=bete, is chiefly uſed for an aid or contribution le- 
vied for the 1 . of a town or caſtle. | 
By the law of king Athelſtan, the caſtles and walls of 
towns were to be repaired, and burgh-bore levied every 
year, within a fortnight after Rogation days. No perſon 
whatever was exempt from this ſervice ; the king him- 
ſelf could not releaſe a man from burgh-bote : yet, in 
after-times, exemptions appear to have been frequently 
nted ; —. that, according to Cowel, the word 
urgh-bote came to be chiefly uſed to denote, not the 
ſervice, but the liberty or exemption from it. | 
BuRGH=-breche, or brech, a fine impoſed on the community 
of a town, or burgh, for the wilder of peace among them. 
BurGH=mails, were yearly payments to the crown of 
Scotland, introduced by Malcolm III. and reſembling 
the rEE+farm rents of burghs in England. See MAL. 
BunGHn-maſter, an officer in the TIN mines, who directs 
and lays out the meers for the workmen, &c. otherwiſe 
denominated 3 and BAR- MASTER. 
BURGHERMAS , BOURKGERMESTERS, or BURG= 
MESTERS, chief magiſtrates in the cities of Germany, 
Holland, and Flanders; to whom belong the giving of 
orders for the government, adminiſtration of juſtice, 
policy, and finances of the place : though the authority 
and othce is not every where alike; each city having its 
articular laws and ſtatutes. 

e word is formed from the two Flemiſh words, borger, 
burgeſs, or citizen; and meſler, maſler. Some expreſs it 
in Latin by conſul, others by ſenator.— M. Bruncau ob- 
ſerves, that burghermaſter, in Holland, anſwers to what 
is called alderman and ſheriff in England; attorney at 
Compeigne, capitoul at Tholouſe, conſul at Languedoc, &c. 

BURGLARY, an unlawful entering into another man's 

dwelling, wherein ſome perſon is, or into a church in 
the night-time; in order to commit ſome felony, or to 
kill ſome perſon, or to ſteal ſomething thence, or do ſome 
other felonious act: whether the ſame be executed, or not. 
The like offence, by day, we call houſe-breating, &c. 
It is felony at common law; but within benefit of 
clergy : however, this is taken away from the 123 
by 18 Eliz. c. 7. and from all acceſſories before the fact, 
by 3 and 4 W. and M. c. 9. 

BURGMOTE, a borough-court z or court held for a town 
or borough. See CourT, and MoTE. 

The word is alſo written burgemotus, burgimetus, burg-. 
motus, and burgemote, from burgh, oppidum, and mote, or 
emote, conventus. 

e burgmote, by the laws of king Edgar, was to be held 
thrice in the year. By thoſe of Henry I. twelve times. 

BURGOMASTER of Greenland, in Zoology, a whimſical 
name given by the Dutch ſailors to a ſpecies of larus or 
ſea-gull, common on that and many other coaſts. It is 
known among authors by the name of MARTINAZ20. 

BURGOO, or BuxGourT, a ſea-faring diſh, made of 

whole oatmeal, or greets, boiled in water, till they 
burſt ; then mixed with butter. It is made in Scotland 
and in Wales, by mixing oatmeal and water, and boiling 
it into a moderate conſiſtence. It is a cheap and 
ſtrengthening diet. 
Burgos, otherwiſe called loblolly, is held by Cockburn 
very proper to correct that thickneſs of humours and 
coſtiveneſs to which the other diet of ſailors much diſ- 
poſes them. Yet the burgoo victualling is the leaſt liked 
of all their proviſions, becauſe of the ſcanty allowance 
of butter to it. 'The ſame author thinks it might be 
worth the conſideration of thoſe to whom the care of the 
ſeamen is committed, to contrive to render this food 
more agreeable to them. 

BURGW ARD, Burgwardus, or Burgwardium, in Middle 
Age Writers, the ſame with BULWARK. 

'The name is alſo extended to the town, and even the 
country about ſuch a fortreſs. It is formed from the 
Teutonic burg, town, and ward, cuſtody, keeping. 

BURIAL, the act of interring a dead body, and depoſiting 
it in the ground. 

Burial and baptiſm are parochial rights, and belong not 
to chapels of eaſe, unleſs by uſurpation. 

Weſtminſter abbey is the buria-place of moſt of our 
Engliſh kings. 

The deſire of burial has been ſtrong in moſt ages, and the 
denial of it reputed the laſt and ſevereſt of puniſhments : 
yet the Cynics appear to have deſpiſed it; and Pliny 
ranks the concern for it in the number of weakneſſes pe- 
culiar to man. Pott. Anh. Græc. tom. ii. lib. iv. cap. 1. 
Plin, Hiſt, Nat. lib. vii. Cic. Tuſc. Quæſt. 

Burial is an office or a debt of humanity. Some found 
this obligation on the law of nature, others on the law of 


7 
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nations, and others on the divine law. It is certain z. 
warranted by them all. One of the ſeven a it ig 
of metey, recited: by ancient divines, is burying — 
The primitive chriſtians ventured on it at the ha dead, 
their lives : * never ſerupled it either in Lg of 
ſecution, or of the e, when the greateſt dans 
attended it. They were. always tenacious of the ;3,: 
way of burying by inhumation, and could — Plain 
brought to uſe any other; reckoning it a great bes 
barbarity in their perfecutors whenever the denied th... 
this decent interment after death, as they — = 
either by expoſing their bodies to the fury of wild hey 
and birds of prey, or burning them in ſcorn and des; 
of their doctrine of a future refurreQion. They 1 
have had a particular averſion to burning; their * 
was to put the body whole in the ground, or, if th 
was occaſion for any other way of burying, they oy 
balmed the body, and laid it in a CATacous, 5 
— —— believed, that the ſouls of thoſe who la 
unburied, remained in a wandering itate duri 
of an hundred years. 4 b the ſpace 
The invention of burial among the Greeks is aſcribed t 
Pluto, who, on this account, was deified, and made t 
preſide over the world of ſhades. The Rabbins pretend, 
that the firſt hint was taken from birds : Adam and Eve. 
lay they, being utterly at a loſs what to do with the be 
of Abel killed by his brother, were relieved under tha 
perplexity, by obſerving a crow to throw earth and 
leaves over the body of one of his dead companions, 
'This was enough for the patriarch : he went preſently and 
did the ſame to his ſon. 'The Egyptians carried their dead 
for burial over a certain lake; for the paſſage of which, one 
Charon, a farmer under one of the Pharaoks, procured a 
toll to be impoſed, by which he was ſpeedily enriched 
Whence the whole tradition of the ferryman of hell. Gi 
cero refers the origin of the vulgar opinion concerning 
hell to the ancient manner of burying the dead by inter- 
ment: for from hence the earth was conſidered as the laſt 
habitation of mankind, who were here ſuppoſed to lead 
a new life under ground. Diod. Sic. lib. v. cap. 15. Fab, 
Cod. Pſeud. Vet. Teſt. tom. i. $ 38. Hiſt. Acad. Iaſerip. 
tom. ii. p. x. p. 38. 
Among the Greeks, drowning was no burial; for which 
reaſon, it was a cuſtom to faſten to ſome part of their 
bodies a reward for him that ſhould take them up, and 
bury them in caſe they were caſt aſhore. Among us, 
however, thoſe who die at ſea are uſually buried there, 
unleſs they be near land : the ceremony is ſhort; the 
corpſe being ſewed up in its hammock, or quilt, is thrown 
over from the ſtarboard, under the diſcharge of a gun. 
It is a great diſgrace to be thrown over the larboard. 
The Arwaces, a people of Guiana, pulveriſe the bones 
of their great men, and drink them in their liquor. 
Some nations among the Braſilians are ſaid to eat their 
dead, not out of hunger, much leſs deſpight, but affec- 
tion and reverence. 
At the ſame time that the Romans uſed to burn the bo- 
dies of their dead, the cuſtom was, to avoid expence, to 
throw thoſe of the ſlaves to rot in holes dug perpendicu- 
larly, called puticuli. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 265. 
They who thought human bodies were compounded of 
earth, inclined to have them committed to the earth: 
Heraclitus and his followers, imagining fire the firſt 
principle of all things, preferred burning. 
The ancients buried by day, as deeming the night of ill 
omen, on account of the evil ſpirits then abroad : only 
erſons who died in the flower of their days, were buried 
in the morning before ſun-riſe. 
Among the Romans, we find two kinds of burial, men- 
tioned in the Theodoſian code; one, the burying of 
whole bodies in coſſins under ground; the other, buryny 
the bones and aſhes in urns above ground. Both appear 
to have been uſed at the ſame time; though interring 
appears to be the older practice. 
Mr. Monro takes the catacombs about Rome to hare 
been the burial-place of the ancient Romans, be 
burning came into faſhionz and which, on the new 
mode's taking place, fell into diſuſe, till they were fe- 
vived by the primitive Chriſtians. Sce CaTAaconb, 
and Phil. Trant. Ne 265. a 
The Romans in Britain buried their warriors near the 
via ſtrata, or military way, to put their bodies out © 
danger of inſult ; and, to prevent the ſcattering of their 
aſhes in haſte, the whole army caſt on them graff a 
which is the origin of many. of the tum ſtil fo 
among us. As it was the greateſt diſhonour to lie un 
buried, it was moſt glorious to be covered with * 
tumulus : which might be one reaſon of the Romane . 
ing their generals near public ways, that pabaget 
— be continually adding to the heap, which it 
judged a work of picty to do. cas 
he ancient Saxons laid the bodies of thoſe that > port 
lain in the field on the ſurface of the ground, —_ ul 


them with clods of earth; which were raiſed in 
portion to their dignity. See BaRAOw. | 
Ih. h burning was the ordinary uſage among the Ro- 
pg et ſome ſtill retained the ancient one of hurying. 
— of the Cornelii conſtantly interred their dead 
a the time of Sylla the dictator, who, in his will, gave 
cular order to have his body burnt, probably to avoid 
"ne indignities Which might have been offered it after 
burial, by the Marian faction, in return for the violence 
2 by Sylla's ſoldicrs to the tomb and relics of Marius. 
Burial was denied by the ancients to traitors, proſcribed 
rſons, ſuicides, and even frequently to enemies killed 
in war; though this was reputed by the more moral and 
vilized nations, A violation of - the laws of nature. 
Among the Greeks, ſpendthrifts and inſolvent debtors 
were alſo reiuſed the rights of burial. By the laws of 
the church, this penalty has been carried further, to 
ſons unbaptized and excommunicated, to thoſe who 
could not ſay their creed and pater-noſter, to ſtrikers of 
eccleſiaſtics, and to thoſe who ſhould omit communi- 
cating at Faſter. But the prohibition of burial is now 
reſtricted to perſons excommunicate, unbaptized, and 
that have laid violent hands on themſelves, ideots, luna- 
tics, and, in ſome perſons excepted, to heretics, to per- 
ſons killed in duels, tilts or tournaments. Potter. Arch. 


rec. lib. iv. cap. 1. Grot. de Jure Belli, lib. ii. cap. 19. 


92, 3. geld. de Leg. Nat. lib. vi. cap. 16. Johnſ. Eccl. 


Law, Ann. 960. f 22. Ann. 1138. f 10. Ann. 1378. 


>= the ancient Egyptians, kings themſelves were to 


und-rpo a trial after their death; and, if their behaviour 
had been il, were refuſed the privilege of Charon's boat, 
that is, to be carried to burta!, 
The Danes and northern nations, in their ſecond age, 
buried their dead under earthen hillocks. Sometimes 
huge pyramids of ſtone were raiſed over their bodies, 
many of which are ſtill remaining in divers parts of 
England. 
In ; ma Peru, Pegu, Mexico, Tartary, Siam, and the 
Great Mogul's dominions, they burn their dead. For 
the great ones, the fires are made with aromatic woods, 
gums, balſams, and oils. 'The like method obtained 
among the Jews as early as Saul's time, whoſe body 
was burnt at Jabeſh, and his bones afterwards buried. 
Aſa was burnt in the bed which he had made for him- 
ſelf, filled with ſweet odours, and divers kinds of ſpices. 
The ancients buried out of cities and towns; an uſage 
which we find equally among Jews, Greeks, and Ro- 
mans. Among the laſt, burying within the walls was 
expreſsly prohibited by a law of the Twelve Tables: 
Hominem mortuum in urbe ne ſepelito, neue writo. The uſual 
places of interment were in the ſuburbs and fields, but 
eſpecially by the way-fides : partly, ſays Kennet, to put 
paſſengers in mind of their mortality, and partly alſo to 
fave the beſt of their land. 
Two reafons are alleged, why the ancients buried out of 
cities; the firſt, an opinion, that the touch, ſight, or 
even neighbourhood of a corpſe, defiled a man, eſpe- 
cially a prieſt: whence the rule in A. Gellius, that the 
flamen dialts might not, on any account, enter a place 
where there was a grave: the ſecond, to prevent the 
ar from being corrupted by the ſtench of putrefied bo- 
dies, and the buildings from being endangered by the 
frequency of — fires. We — inſtances, — 
ever, of perſons buried in the city; but it was a favour 
only allowed to a few of ſingular merit to the common- 
wealth, Plutarch ſays, thoſe who had triumphed were 
S8 in it. Be this as it will, Val. Publicola, and 
Fabricius, are ſaid to have had tombs in the Forum; 
and Cicero adds Tubertus to the number. 
Lycurgus allowed his Lacedæmonians to bury their dead 
within the city, and around their temples, that the 
youth being inured to ſuch ſpectacles, might be the leſs 
terrified with the apprehenſion of death. 
Burying in churches was allowed for the firſt three hun- 
red years after Chriſt z but it was ſeverely prohibited 
the Chriſtian emperors for many ages after. The firſt 
©Þ towards it appears to have been the practice of 
erecting churches over the graves of ſome martyrs in the 
country, and tranſlating the relics ofothers into churches 
iu the city: the next was, allowing kings and emperors 
to be buried in the atrium or church-porch. The reaſon 
alleged by Gregory the Great for burying in churches, 
or m places adjoining to them, was, that their relations 
* friends, remembering thoſe whoſe ſepulchres they 
tho eld, might hereby be led to ofter up prayers for 
m. And this reaſon was afterwards transferred into 
: y of the canon law. To this ſuperſtition, and the 
Prolt ariſing from it, we may aſcribe the original of 


ench-yards. In the eighth century, che people be 
. ple began 
foes admitted into the c da and ſome princes, 
Mrs, and biſhops, into the church. The practice 


y oguced 8 the Romith church by Gregory the 
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Great, was brought over into England by Cuthbert 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, about the year 750: and the 


practice of erecting vaults in chancels, and under the 


altars, was begun by Lanfranc archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
when he had rebuilt the church in this city, about the 
year 1075. From that time, the matter ſeems to have 
been left to the diſcretion of the biſhop. By our com- 
mon law, no perſon can be buried within the church, 
without conſent of the incumbent, excluſively of the 
biſhop ; becauſe, the freehold of the church belongs to 
him, and he is deemed the beſt judge, who are entitled 
to the favour of being buried in che church. 
Burying in any ſhroud, &c. that is not made of ſheep's 
wool only, is by the Engliſh law, 30 Car: II: ſtat. 1. 
c. 3. ſubject to a penalty of 5/: and an affidavit ſhall be 
made to this purpoſe, either to a magiſtrate, or the offi- 
ciating miniſter. See CemeTery, FUnEeRAL, &c. 
Burying alive, was the-puniſhment of a vrsTAL who 
had violated her vow of virginity. The unhappy 
prieſteſs was let down into a deep pit, with bread, water, 
milk, oil, a lamp burning, and a bed to lie on: but this 
—— was but ſhow, for the moment ſhe was at the 


ttom, they began to caſt in the earth upon her, till 


the pit was filled up. Mem. Acad. Inſer. tom. ili. p. 278. 
Lord Bacon gives inſtances of the reſurrection of perſons 
who had been accidentally buried alive. | 

Bor1at, Chriſtian, is often uſed to denote that which is 
performed in holy ground, and with the uſual ſervice or 
ceremonies of the church. 

BURIAL is alfo uſed to denote the dues paid for interment, 
1 to the miniſter. 

The burial. fee paid to the prieſt on opening the grave, 
— called by our Saxon anceſtors ſcul-ſcot. Phil. Pranſ. 
189. | 

BURIAL of an aſs, Afini ſepultura, an ignominious kind of 
burial out of holy ground, under the gallows, or in a 
highway, where ſeveral roads meet, and performed by 
public hangmen, or the like. Such is that of ſuicides, 
excommunicated perſons, &c. ſometimes denominated 
CANINE burial, or burial of a dog. 

In the middle age we alſo find mention of a peculiar 
kind of burial, called 1MBL.ocaT10N, practiſed on the 
bodies of perſons excommunicated. Du-Cange: 

BURIAL of the crucifix, Sepultura crucifixi, denoted a repre- 
ſentation of the þurial of Chriſt, anciently performed an- 
nually in churches on the day of the Paraſceue. Du-Cange: 

BURIALS, in computations of mortality, denote deaths, 
and ſtand oppoſed to births. 

In this ſenſe, we have eſtimates of the burials in Bran- 
denburg, in Francfort, Breflaw, &c. Phil. Tranſ. No 
261. 229. and 176. 

By a ſtatute under king Charles II. a regiſter is- to be 
kept in every pariſh, of all perſons buried within the ſame, 
or at the common burte/-places thereof. Stat. 30 Car. II. 
c. 3. See MoRTALITY. 

BURIAL is alfo uſed for the incloſing df vegetable or mi- 

neral bodies in the ground, for divers purpoſes. Lord 
Bacon gives divers experiments of burying fruits, &c. for 
preſervation and condenſation,” and to give nouriſhment 
to their reſpective trees. Works. tom. iii. p. 80. 
Some commend burials in the earth, others in wheat, to 
ſeaſon TIMBER when firſt felled, and make it of more 
durable uſe. Chemiſts ſometimes bury their cements. 
The Chineſe are ſaid to bury their porcelain, to give 
it the greater beauty. 

BURIS, a name given by Avicenna, and ſome other old 
authors, to a A hernia, cauſed by a hard abſceſs. 


BURLAW, or ByRLAw, Buriawa, in Midale Age Writers, © 


denotes country laws, or the laws concerning country 
affairs. Du-Cange. 

por. E, a. jocoſe kind of poetry, chiefly uſed in 
the way of drollery, cither to excite laughter merely, or 
to provoke deriſion and ridicule. 
F. Vavaſſor maintains, in his book De Ludicra Dictione, 
that burleſgue was abſolutely unknown to the ancients , 
againſt the opinion of ſome others, that one Raintovius, 
in the time of Ptolemy Lagus, turned the ſerious ſubjects 
of tragedy into ridicule z which, perhaps, is a better plea 
for the antiquity of farce, than of burle/que: | 
'The Italians ſeem to have the juſteſt claim to the inven- 
tion of burleſque. The firſt author in this kind was 
Bernia; he was followed by Lalli, Caporalli, &c. From 
Italy it paſſed into France, and became there fo much 
the mode, that in 1649 appeared a book under the title 
of © "The Paſſion of our Saviour in Burleſque Verſe.” 
Thence it came into England; but the good ſenſe of the 
Engliſh never adopted, or owned it, notwithſtanding 
one or two have excelled in it. 


BURLING of cloth. See CLorn. ; 


BURMANNIA, in Botany, a genus of the hexandria mone-. 


gynia claſs of plants. The flower is ſmall, and conſiſts 
of three minute, ovated, oblong petals, ſituated at the 
mouth of the cup: the fruit is aw involuted capſule, of a 

7 M | eylin- 
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BURN, in a medicinal ſenſe, denotes a ſolution of the 
Of burns, ph 


ſkin, with a redneſs, 
from the genuine ſkin. The ſecond, when the ſkin is 


The third is, when the fleſh, veins, nerves, &c. are 


Burns, dry, are thoſe occaſioned by the application of a 


Burns, bumid, more uſually among us called {calds, are 


be repeated as t 


attended with veſication, or puſtules, the puſtules are 


Will often prevent ill conſequences, that too frequently | 
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lindriceo-trigonal figure, formed of three valves, with 


three cells, containing mariy ſmall ſeeds. 


cians uſually make ſeveral degrees: the 
frft, when there are 


continuity of a — of the body, by the force of fire. 
I 


= a few puſtules raiſed on the 
and a ſeparation of the epiderms 


burnt, dried, and ſhrunk, but without any cruſt, or ſcab. 


ſhrunk, and form a ſcab. 

Luſitanus recommends an unguent, made of the aſhes of 
laurel leaves burnt, with hog's fat dropped on them, for 
a burn; or, on occaſion, the unguentum populeum, with 
vine leaves laid over it. Panarole obſerves, ,that clay 
laid on a burn abates the pain; and that the brewers in 
Holland uſe a decoction of ivy for the cure of burns. 
Burns are likewiſe divided into dry and humid, from the 
cauſes that produce them. 


naked fire, or ignited body, as coals, flame, red-hot me- 
tals, gunpowder, lightning, and the like, which are at- 
tended with a corrugation or ſhrivelling of the part. 


thoſe occaſioned by fluid ſubſtances, as hot water, oil, 
wax, or the like. 
Dry burns are of a worſe kind than moiſt ones. Of the 
dry, the worſt and moſt penetrating of all is that of 
ang the next are thoſe canis by melted metals 
and gunpowder ; the next, by fats and oily ſubſtances 
the ſlighteſt of all burns is that by hot water. 
As burns nearly reſemble inflammatory diſorders in their 
ſeveral degrees, ſo they alſo do in their method of cure. 
In the lighter degree of burns, the beſt method is to have 
recourſe to emollients and aſtringents. The beſt flight 
aſtringent is either common proof ſpirit, or reQtified 
ſpirit of wine, or, when it is neceflary, ſpirit of wine 
camphorated : theſe may be applied to the part with 
linen rags, as may alſo oxycrate, or the pickle of cab- 
bages, or 1 vinegar; and theſe applications muſt 
here is occaſion. Oil of turpentine has 
alſo very good effects, if applied in time, and ated 
frequently. And the vulgar method of holding the in- 
jured part, when that is the hand or a finger, to the fire, 


as long and as near as can be borne, is often attended | 


with ſucceſs ; for the 


ating fluids are, by this de- 
gree of heat, driven ba 


into their proper channels, 


and, by that means, the veſication, and other troubleſome | 


ſymptoms, which naturally ſucceed, are often prevented. 
nother remedy, however, there is, very efficacious on 
the ſame occaſions, though founded on a contrary inten- 
tion. This is by emollient remedies, which remove the 
tenſion of the fibres or veſſels, and reſtore the blood to 
its natural courſe before any bad ſymptoms come on, 
as the injured — may be fomented with water, made 
2s warm as the patient can bear, till all the pain and | 
heat entirely diſappear. Sydenham very highly, and 
with great reaſon, extols this method. It is eaſy, how- 
ever, to add to the efficacy of it, by giving the virtues of | 
a fomentation to the water before it is uſed, by boiling 
in it marſhmallows, mallows, mullein, linſeed, fenugreek- 
ſeed, or quince-ſeed. Cataplaſms made of the ſame in- 
dients, are alſo of great ſervice, as are alſo the emol- 
Fent oils of linſeed, and the like. Whatever remedies 
are uſed in this caſe, ſhould be very frequently repeated ; 
and when it is the face that is burnt, they ſhould be 
4 — on a linen maſk, to be kept conſtantly moiſt by 
e application of the ſame remedy. ; 

When the burn is ſomething greater than this, and 


by no means to be opened, which always brings on great 
pain; ſome of the remedies before mentioned will always 
prove of more ſervice, applied while the bliſters are 
whole; and, by the uſe of them, the heat and pain will 
quickly po off, and the cuticle will ſeparate from the 
cutis, without either deformity or pain. But if theſe 
remedies do not abate the pain, the part is to be dreſſed 
with linſeed oil, or the litharge ointment, or the un- 
guentum di holigos, or ſomething of a like kind. Theſe 
are to be applied either by rubbing them frequently on 
the parts, or ſpreading them on a linen rag, and apply- | 
ing that, and often renewing it. After theſe, a plaſter | 

the empla/irum de minio, or any of a like kind, will 
keep the ſkin ſmooth, and forward the renovation of 
the cuticle. If the burn or ſcald, whichever it be, be 
very confiderable in extent, and great part of the body be 
burnt, it is neceſſary to bleed plentifully, even till the 
patient faints, and to give a briſk purge. This method 


elſe attend large burns ; ſuch as foul ulcers, large cica- 
trices, and ſometimes even gangrenes. When infants 
are the ſubjects of theſe accidents, mon being not 


lo convenient, the revulſion is to by made by 88 
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purges; and, in grown perſons, a 
above all things to be obckrrel. e 


regularity of diet 1 


In the yet greater — 8 of burns, where the 
is covered by a cru | 


formed without ſuppuration. When this accident by. 
d 


| b 
or eſchar, the cure eamot be . 


pens to the face, great caution is neceſſa 

making a deformed cicatrix : for this reaſon — 

ments and plaſters whatever are to be forbidden * 
5 


5 to 


though they are the moſt valuable ſecret 
in almoſt all families many ſuch; for Ge a | 
theſe remedies is, that they all dry up the wou * 
faſt, and contract the fibres and the ſkin, and by "of 
means leave an uneven cicatrix. The forwardin FI 
caſting off the eſchar, is by all means to be atten the 
and the diſcharge of the matter that is contained ng 
it. The eaſieſt and moſt ſucceſsful method of Fea 
this, is by the repeated application of emollients, Tuns 
or four times every day the dreſſings are to be chan q 
and if, at any of theſe times, any part of the eſchar ” 
found to be looſe, it muſt be raiſed with the foreeps ty 
removed, if that conveniently may be; at the fame time 
the reſt of the eſchar muſt be anointed with butter 1 
warm fomentations, made of emollient herbs, &c 3 
plied. Two, three, or four days employed in this man- 
ner, generally afford a ſeparation of all the cruſt 
eſchar z and the next intention is then to heal the would 
It is firſt therefore to be thoroughly cleanſed, b mean 
of ſome mild digeſtive mixed-with honey of roſes id 
afterwards healed up with any of the lead or litha 
ointments. If the eſchar in theſe caſes ſhould not ſepa. 
rate in a proper time, it will be neceſſary to make a 15 
inciſion through the middle of it, to let out the included 
ſanies. Burns of the moſt extreme and worſt kind 
where the burn has penetrated ſo deep as to deſtroy all 
the parts quite down to the bone, can have no relief 
from medicines z nor is there any thing in the ſurgeon's 
power, but amputating the limb. Heilter. 
Burns, however, are not only diſeaſes, but in ſome caſes 
remedies: M. Homberg obſerves, that in the iſle of 
Java the natives cure themſelves of a colic, otherwiſe 
mortal, by burning the ſoles of their feet; and cure 
themſelves of a panaris, by dipping their finger in boiling 
water ſeveral times. In the country of the Mogul, the 
colic is cured by an iron ring applied red-hot about the 

atient's navel, 

ravellers relate many other caſes of other diſeaſes cured 
by burning; and we ſee the effects of it ourſelves, in 
horſes, hounds, birds of prey, &c. 
A kind of downy matter, called mera, brought from the 
Indies, has been hkewiſe uſed for the gout ; applied, b 
burning it on the part aſſected. Many of the Japaneſe 
are covered with ſcars, ariſing from the uſe of the Mox4. 
And among theſe people, the whole art of phyſic conſiſts 
in the choice of proper places to be burnt ; which are 
varied according to the nature of the diſeaſe. Burning 
has been particularly recommended in the gout, as a ſc- 
vere but adequate cure of that ſtubborn diſeaſe. 
M. Homberg gives us inſtances of two women cured, 
the one of a violent diſeaſe in the head and eyes, and the 
other of a diſeaſe in the legs and thighs, by the accidental 
burning of thoſe parts. He adds, that burning may cure 
in three ways ; either by putting the peccant humours 
into a greater motion, and making them take new routes; 
or by diſſolving and breaking their viſcidity; or by de- 
ſtroying the canals which brought them in too great 
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Burning pyramidal pieces of tow or cotton on the joints, 
is an ancient practice revived in Europe, chiefly by Fab. 


ab Aquapendente, and Severinus, againſt pains of the 
joints 3 from cold and viſcous humours impaQted 
in them. e operation is alſo ſpoke of by Hippocrates 
and Celſus; the former of whom recommends the ule 
of raw flax. Severinus calls it the Arabian burning, be- 
cauſe moſt frequently uſed among that le, though 
common enough alſo among the Egyptians. Hoyer 
App. ult. lib. vi. & de Aﬀat. Text. 30. and 32. Cell. lid. 
iv. cap. 22. Alpin. de Med. Egypt. lib. iii. 

Burn, heart. See Hear. | 

BURNET, BvurneTa, or BURNETUsS, in Middu Ait 
IWritcrs, denotes brown cloth made of dyed wool: 
In which ſenſe, the word ſtands contradi inguiſhed from 
brunus, which was applied to the wool undyed. 

Burner, in Botany. See POTERIUM, and SANGUISORP" 

BurNeET ſaxifroge. See Burnet SAXIFRAGE: ' 

BURNING, the action of fire on ſome pabulum, or yu 
whereby the minute parts thereof are torn from ©; 
other, and put into a violent motion; and ſome of ens 
ſuming the nature of fire themſelves, fly off 1 5 
while the reſt are diſſipated in form of vapour, f 
duced to aſhes. du: 
The appearances of Burning ariſe ſucceſſively, 3 hat 
certain order: a heat muſt precede greater than of 
ſuſfices to boil oil à the lichte and wolt volatile part“ * 


the body burn the firſt ; the heavier are lower in taking 
fre, but burn the longeſt. 
Burning is 2 ſeparation of the parts of bodies made by 
ns of fire. Some conſider it as à ſpecies of ſolution, 
and ſuppoſe it effected by a diſſolvent power inherent in 
fre, which acts as a menſtruum in reſpect of the ſul- 
hureous parts of bodies. ; 

r. Hooke, conſidering the neceſſity of air to burning, 
and that heat, however mos does not alone ſuffice to 
durn a body, does indee take burning for a ſolution of 
the ſulphureous parts of bodies; but ſuppoſes the men- 
ſtruum, by which it is done, to be the air, or at leaſt 
ſome ſubtile, ſaline, nitrous ſubſtance diffuſed in the air. 
See Alx, CALCINATION, CALx, Firs, and PHLo- 

RE is alſo lied to the action of divers things 
which are cold to the touch, or do not contain fire. 
In this ſenſe, aqua fortis is ſaid to burn cloth. There are 
certain fogs which burn or ſcorch the corn. Virgil ob- 
ſerves, that ſevere cold itſelf wlll burn, that is, have 
much the ſame effects on the parts of the body, as fire 
itſelf in cauſing gangrenes. 
1 2 . We have inſtances of 
ons burat by fire kindled with their own bodies. A 
woman at Paris, who uſed to drink brandy in exceſs, 
was one night reduced to aſhes by a fire from within, 
all but her head and the ends of her fingers. Novum 
Lumen Phoſphor. accenſ. Amſt. 1717. 
Signora Corn. Zangari, or, as others call her, Corn. 
Bandi, an aged lady, of unblemiſhed life, near Ceſena 
in Romagna, underwent the ſame fate in March, 1731. 
She had retired in the evening into her chamber ſome- 
what indiſpoſed, and in the morning was found in the 
middle of the room, reduced to aſhes, all except her 
face, ſkull, three fingers, and legs, which remained en- 
tire with the ſhoes and ſtockings on. The aſhes were 
light, and, on preſſing between the fingers, vaniſhed, 
leaving a groſs linking moiſture behind, with which the 
floor was ſmeared ; the walls, and furniture of the room, 
being covered with a moiſt cineritious foot, which had 
not only ſtained the linen in the cheſts, but had pene- 
trated into the cloſet, as well as into the room over- 
head, the walls of which were moiſtened with the ſame 
viſcous humour. Mem. de Trev. an. 1731. p. 1293. 
Sig. Mondini, Bianchini, and Maffei, have written diſ- 
courſes expreſs, to account for the cauſe of ſo extraordi- 
nary an event: common fire it could not be, ſince this 
would likewiſe have burnt the bed and the room; be- 
fides that it would have required many hours, and a 
quantity of fuel, to reduce a human body to aſhes; 
and, after all, a conſiderable part of the bones would 


have been left entire, as they were anciently found after | 


the fierceſt funeral fires. Sign. Mondini attributes this 
effect to lightning. A philaſopher of Verona maintains, 
that ſuch a conflagration might have ariſen from the in- 
flanimable matters wherewith the human body naturally 
abounds. Sig. Bianchini accounts for it from an internal 
fire, occaſioned by ſpirit of wine camphorated, which the 
lady uſed by way of bath or lotion, when ſhe found her- 
out of order. Maffei's ſyſtem is a combination of the 
three laſt : he ſuppoſes it owing to lightning, but light- 
ning generated in her own body; agreeable to his | => 
trine, which is, that lightning does not come from the 
elouds, but is always produced in the place where it is 
ſeen, and its effects perceived. The humours of her 
dody, naturally inflammable enough, were become pre- 
ternaturally fo, by her putrid indiſpoſition ; and theſe, 
rſpiration, had enveloped her body with an at- 
moſphere of the ſame kind, replete likewiſe with mineral 
matters, whereby its activity was heightened. She had 
—— nſen in the night to uſe her lotion, and, by the 
tion of her hand, had helped to kindle the flame. 
© have various relations of ſeveral other perſons being 
P to death in this unaccountable manner; as Grace 
det of Ipſwich, in 1744; and Mary Clues of Coventry, 
m 1772. An attempt has been made to eſtabliſh the 
22 that theſe deſtroying internal fires are cauſed in 
e entrails of the body, 6 inflamed effluvia of the 
» by juices and fermentations in the ſtomach, by 
© many combuſtible matters which abound in living 
for the uſes of life, and, finally, by the fiery 
vporations which exhale from the ſettlings of ſpirit of 
of 6 brandies, and other hot liquors, in the tunica villoſa 
, the ſtomach, and other adipoſe or fat membranes ; 
— * which thoſe ſpirits engender a kind of camphor, 
ich in the night-time, in cep, by a full reſpiration, 


ae put in a ſtron r motion, and are more a be ſ 
on . 5 pt to let 
5 2 Phil. Tranſ. Ne 476. p. 453, ſeq. Ibid. 


Others 1 p- 340. F 

fire cribe the cauſe of ſuch perſons being ſet on 

na lightning ; and their burning ſo entirely, to the 

— aantity of nos HORUSs, and other combuſtible 
contained. 


** 
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It is well known, that flaſhes of light have been often 
produced from the bodies of men, as well as other ani- 
mals, by a briſk motion. Fortunius Licetus mentions a 
perſon, who, by only rubbing his body with his hand, 
could make fire iſſue ; and Maffei relates the ſame of 
Signora Caſſandra Buri Rambalda of Verona, who needed 
only rub her fleſh with a linen cloth, to produce flaſhes 


of light. See ELgcTRictty, LicuT, PHLOGISTON, 
Phosr Hokus, &c. 


BURNING is alſo a denomination given by phyſicians to 


divers diſorders, on. account of a ſenſation of heat that 
attends them. In which ſenſe we ſay, a burning FEVER. 


See Cavsus, 


Among the divers ſpecies of madneſs incident to dogs, 
one is called the burning madneſs. If a mare which has 
been covered, and the colt knit within her, be covered by 
another horſe, he is ſaid to burn her. 


BURNING is more particularly uſed for the herpes, or ipnis 


acer, called ERYSIFEL As and arſura. 


BURNING, among Surgeons, denotes the application of an 


actual cautery, that is, a red-hot iron inſtrument, to the 


art affected; otherwiſe denominated cauterization. See 
AUTERY. 


BURNING, in Antiquity, was a practice much uſed by the 


Greeks, Romans, and northern nations; and till re- 
tained by many people in both Indies, with reſpect to 
their dead. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 126. See Buk1aL. 

In this ſenſe, burning ſtands oppoſed to burying ; though, 
after burning, the BoNEs remaining, and aſhes, have 
been uſually collected into urns, and depoſited in the 
earth. Phil. Tranſ. No 285. 

Kings were burnt in cloth made of the asBEsTo0s ſtone, 
that their aſhes might be preſerved pure from any mix-- 
ture with the fewel, and other matters , thrown on the 
funeral pile. And the like uſage is ſtill retained for the 
princes in 'Tartary. | 
Burning is not ſo ancient among the Greeks as interring z 
though we find it obtained in the time of the Trojan war. 
Potter. Arch. lib. iv. cap. 6. tom. ii. 

For the manner of burning among the Greeks : the bod 
was placed on the top of a pile, on which were a0 
thrown divers animals, and even flaves and captives, 
beſides unguents and perfumes. In the funeral of Pa- 
troclus, we find a number of ſheep and oxen thrown in, 
then four horſes, followed by two dogs, and, laſtly, by 
twelve Trojan priſoners. Hom. H. xxiii. ; 
Euſtathius aſſigns two reaſons for the prevalency of burr- 
ing in Greece; the firſt, that bodies being thought to be 
unclean after the ſoul's departure, were to be purified by 
fire: that the ſoul, or purer part, being ſeparated by the 
flames from the groſs inactive matter, might take its 
flight to. the heavenly manſions with more freedom. 
This latter opinion obtained ſo much, that the Indian 
philoſophers had not patience to wait for burning till 
after death; they had recourſe to it in their life-time z 
erecting themſelves piles for the purpoſe, to looſen their 
ſouls from confinement. Calanus, who followed Alexan- 
der out of India, finding himſelf indiſpoſed, obtained that 
prince's leave to prevent the growth of his diſtemper, by 
committing himfelf to the flames; and Hercules, before 
his reception' into heaven, was purified from the dregs 
of earth by the ſame means. Quintil. Declam. x. Potter, 
ubi ſupra. 

Soldiers uſually had their arms burnt with them. The 
garments worn by the living, were alſo thrown on the 
pile, with other ornaments and preſents; a piece of ex- 
travagance, which the Athenians carried to ſo great a 


length, that ſome of their law-givers were forced to re- 


ſtrain them, by ſevere penalties, from defrauding the 
living by their liberality to the dead. Virgil. An. lib. vi. 
Potter lib. cit. 
Pliny aſſures us, that zurning was firſt brought into uſe 
among the Romans, on occaſion of the cruel uſage 
which the bodies of the dead Romans underwent in enc- 
mies countries. But this muſt only be underſtood in 
regard of the common uſage; fince we find mention of 
burning as praCtiſed by ſome even in the earlieſt ages of 
Rome: Numa forbad his own body to be burned, com- 
manding it to be laid entire in a ſtone coffin, which 
ſhews, that the practice of burning was not then unknown 
at Rome. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. viii. cap. 54. Kenn. Rom. 
Ant. p. ii. lib. v. cap. 10. 

In ſome caſes, burning was expreſsly forbid, and looked 
upon as the higheſt _—_ Thus infants, who died 
before the breeding of teeth, were intombed, unburnt, 
in the ground, in a particular place ſet apart for this 
uſe, called ſuggrundarium. The like was practiſed with 
regard to thoſe who had been ſtruck dead with lightning, 
who were never to be burnt again. 

Some ſay, that burning was denied to ſuicides as a pu- 
niſhment. | 
The manner of burning among the Romans, was not un- 
like that of the Greeks ; the corpſe being brought _—_ 


B UR 
| e figure, formed of three valves, with 
t 


ree cells, containing many ſmall ſeeds. 


BURN, in a medicinal ſenſe, denotes a ſolution of the 


continuity of a = of the body, by the force of fire. 

Of burns, phyſicians uſually make ſeveral degrees: the 
fr, when there are only a few puſtules raiſed on the 
ſkin, with a redneſs, and a ſeparation of the epiderms 
from the genuine ſkin. The ſecond, when the ſkin is 
burnt, dried, and ſhrunk, but without any cruſt, or ſcab. 
The third is, when the fleſh, veins, nerves, &c. are 
ſhrunk, and form a ſcab. 

Luſitanus recommends an unguent, made of the aſhes of 
laurel leaves burnt, with hog's fat dropped on them, for 
a burn; or, on occaſion, the unguentum poprieum, with 
vine leaves laid over it. Panarole obſerves, ,that clay 
laid on a burn abates the pain; and that the brewers in 
Holland uſe a decoction of ivy for the cure of burns. 
Burns are likewiſe divided into dry and humid, from the 
cauſes that produce them. | 
Burns, dry, are thoſe occaſioned by the application of a 
naked fire, or ignited body, as coals, flame, red-hot me- 
tals, gunpowder, lightning, and the like, which are at- 
tended with a_corrugation or ſhrivelling of the part. 
Burns, bumid, more uſually among us called /calds, are 
thoſe occaſioned by fluid ſubſtances, as hot water, oil, 


wax, or the like. | | 

burns are of 4 worſe kind than moiſt ones. Of the 
dry, the worſt and moſt penetrating of all is that of 
lightning; the next are thoſe cauſed by melted metals 
and gunpowder ; the next, by fats and oily ſubſtances ; 
the ſlighteſt of all burns is that by hot water. 
As burns nearly reſemble inflammatory diſorders in their 


ſeveral degrees, ſo they alſo do in their method of cure. 


In the lighter degree of burns, the beſt method is to have | 


recourſe to emollients and aſtringents. The beſt flight 
aſtringent is either common proof ſpirit, or reQtified 
ſpirit of wine, or, when it is neceflary, ſpirit of wine 
camphorated : theſe may be applied to the part with 
linen rags, as may alſo oxycrate, or the pickle of cab- 
bages, or litharge vinegar; and theſe applications muſt 
be repeated as there is occaſion. Oil of turpentine has 
alſo very good effects, if applied in time, and repeated 
frequently. And the vulgar method of holding the in- 
jured part, when that is the hand or a finger, to the fire, 
as long and as near as can be borne, is often attended 
with ſucceſs; for the ating fluids are, by this de- 
gree of heat, driven back into their proper channels, 


and, by that means, the veſication, and other troubleſome | 


ſymptoms, which naturally ſucceed, are often prevented. 
nother remedy, however, there is, very efficacious on 
the ſame occaſions, though founded on a contrary inten- 
tion. This is by emollient remedies, which remove the 
tenſion of the fibres or veſſels, and reſtore the blood to 
its natural courſe before any bad ſymptoms come on, 
as the injured part may be fomented with water, made 
_ warm 5 o patient — till all * ain and 
t entirely diſappear. Sydenham ighly, and 
with great reaſon, extols this method. 10 is kno, how- 
ever, to add to the efficacy of it, by giving the virtues of 
a fomentation to the water before it is uſed, by boiling 
in it marſhmallows, mallows, mullein, linfeed, fenugreek- 
ſeed, or quince-ſeed. Cataplaſms made of the ſame in- 
dients, are alſo of great ſervice, as are alſo the emol- 
Vent oils of linſeed, and the like. Whatever remedies 
are uſed in this caſe, ſhould be very frequently repeated ; 
and when it is the face that is burnt, they ſhould be 
ſpread on a linen maſk, to be kept conſtantly moiſt by 
the application of the ſame remedy. 
When the burn is ſomething greater than this, and 
attended with veſication, or puſtules, the puſtules are 
by no means to be opened, which always brings on great 
pain; ſome of the remedies before mentioned will always 
prove of more ſervice, applied while the bliſters are 
whole; and, by the uſe of them, the heat and pain will 
quickly po off, and the cuticle will ſeparate from the 
cutis, without either deformity or pain. But if theſe 
remedies do not abate the pain, the part is to be dreſſed 
with linſeed oil, or the itharge ointment, or the un- 
guentum di heligor, or ſomething of a like kind. Theſe 
are to be apphed either by rubbing them frequently on 
the parts, or ſpreading them on a linen rag, and apply- 
ing that, and often renewing it. After theſe, a plaſter 
of the emplaſtrum de minio, or any of a like kind, will 
keep the ſkin ſmooth, and forward the renovation of 
the cuticle. If the burn or ſcald, whichever it be, be 
very conſiderable in extent, and great part of the body be 
burnt, it is neceſſary to bleed plentifully, even till the 
patient faints, and to give a briſk purge. This method 
will often prevent ill conſequences, that too frequently 
elſe attend large burns; ſuch as foul ulcers, large cica- 


trices, and ſometimes even gangrenes. When infants 
being not 
y 1 


are the ſubjects of theſe aceidents, bleedin 
io convenient, the revulſion is to be made Þ 
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| 


| 


BUR 


purges; and, in grown perſons 
above all things to be obſerved. * 
In the yet greater degree of burns, where the 
is covered by a cruſt or eſchar, the cure cannot be. 


formed without ſuppuration. When this accident hyp 


a regularity of diet i 
burnt Part 


ns to the face, great caution is necefſ: 

— a A beds + for this aſe, 22 
ments and plaſters whatever are to be fo 
though they are the moſt valuable ſecrets, as ther 
in almoſt all families many ſuch; for the miſchief. b 

theſe remedies is, that they all dry up the wound » 
faſt, and contract the fibres and the ſkin, and þ fie 
means leave an uneven cicatrix. The forwardia * 
caſting off the eſchar, is by all means to be atem 1 
and the diſcharge of the matter that is contained ond . 
it. The eaſieſt and moſt ſucceſsful method of 00 
this, is by the repeated application of emollients, Then 
or four times every day the dreſſings are to be chan 4. 
and if, at any of theſe times, any part of the eſchar;“ 
found to be looſe, it muſt be raiſed with the forceps * 
removed, if that conveniently may be; at the fame t; 
the reſt of the eſchar muſt be anointed with butter 81 
warm fomentations, made of emollient herbs, Kc. 2 
plied. Two, three, or four days employed in this man- 
ner, r afford a ſeparation of all the cruſt 
eſchar; and the next intention is then to heal the would 
It is firſt therefore to be thoroughly cleanſed, b means 
of ſome mild digeſtive mixed with honey of roſes, and 
afterwards healed up with any of the lead or lith: 
ointments. If the eſchar in theſe caſes ſhould not ſepa- 
rate in a proper time, it will be neceſſary to make a deep | 
inciſion through the middle of it, to let out the included 
fanies. Burns of the moſt extreme and worſt kind 
where the burn has penetrated ſo deep as to deſtroy al 
the parts quite down to the bone, can have no relief 
from medicines z nor is there any thing in the ſurgeon's 
power, but amputating the limb. Heiſter, 
Burns, however, are not only diſeaſes, bur in ſome caſes 
remedies: M. Homberg obſerves, that in the iſle of 
Java the natives cure themſelves of a colic, otherwiſe 
mortal, by burning the ſoles of their feet; and cure 
themſelves of a panaris, by dipping their finger in boiling 
water ſeveral times. In the country of the Mogul, the 
colic is cured by an iron ring applied red-hot about the 
13 navel. 
ravellers relate many other caſes of other diſeaſes cured 
by burning; and we ſee the effects of it ourſelves, in 
horſes, hounds, birds of prey, &c. 
A kind of downy matter, called mera, brought from the 
Indies, has been likewiſe uſed for the gout; applied, b 
burning it on the part aſſected. Many of the Japaneſe 
are covered with ſcars, ariſing from the uſe of the Mox4. 
And among theſe people, the whole art of phyſic conſiſts 
in the choice of proper places to be burnt; which are 
varied according to the nature of the diſeaſe. Burning 
has been particularly recommended in the gout, as a ſe- 
vere but adequate cure of that ſtubborn diſeaſe. 
M. Homberg gives us inſtances of two women cured, 
the one of a violent diſeaſe in the head and eyes, and the 
other of a diſeaſe in the legs and thighs, by the accidental 
burning of thoſe parts. He adds, that burning may cure 
in three ways; either by putting the peccant humours 
into a greater motion, and making them take new routes; 
or by diſſolving and breaking their viſcidity ; or by de- 
ſtroying the canals which brought them in too great 
| rg 3 
Burning pyramidal pieces of tow or cotton on the joints, 
is an ancient practice revived in Europe, chiefly by Fab. 
ab Aquapendente, and Severinus, againſt pains of the 


all g * 
rbidden, yrog 


in them. 
cauſe moſt . N uſed among that pepple, though 
iv. cap. 22. Alpin. de Med. Egypt. lib. ili. 

IWritcrs, denotes brown cloth made of dyed wool- 
BurNErT, in Botany. See PO TERIUM, and SANGUISORDS: 
whereby the minute parts thereof are torn from eac 
ſuming the nature of fire themſelves, fly off in 0% 
The appearances of * ariſe ſucceſſively, on aha 

the 


joints "_ from cold and viſcous humours impacted 

e operation is alſo ſpoke of by Hippocrates 
and Celſus; the former of whom recommends the ulc 
of raw flax. Severinus calls it the Arabian burning, be- 
common enough alſo among the Egyptians. Hippo: 
App. ult. lib. vi. & de Aﬀat. Text. 30. and 32. call ib 

Bury, heart. See Hearr. 

BURNET, BurNeETa, or BURNETUS, in Miadl Ae 
In which ſenſe, the word ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from 
brunus, which was applied to the wool undyed. 

BURNET ſaxifroge. See Burnet SAXIFRAGE- | 

BURNING, the action of fire on fome pabulum, ot ewe 
other, and put into a violent motion; and ſome of them al 
while the reſt are diſſipated in form of vapouf, ere 
duced to aſhes. a 
certain order: a heat muſt precede greater ! 
ſuſfices to boil oil ; the lighteſt and wolt volatile pate“ 


the body burn the firſt ; the heavier are lower in taking 

fre, but burn the longeſt. ; 

Burning is a ſeparation of the parts of bodies made by 
ns of fire. Some conſider it as a ſpecies of ſolution, 

4 ſuppoſe it effected by a diffolvent power inherent in 
— which acts as a menſtruum in reſpect of the ſul- 
pureous parts of bodies. - 

. Hooke, conſidering the neceſſity of air to burning, 
and that heat, however great, does not alone ſufhce to 
burn a body, does indee take burning for a ſolution of 
the ſulphureous parts of bodies; but ſuppoſes the men- 
ſtruum, by which it is done, to be the air, or at leaſt 
ſome ſubtile, ſaline, nitrous ſubſtance diffuſed in the air. 
See Alx, CALCINATION, CaLx, Firs, and PnLo- 

Mar is alſo applied to the action of divers things 

which are cold to the touch, or do not contain fire. 
In this ſenſe, aqua fortis is ſaid to burn cloth. There are 
certain fogs which burn or ſcorch the corn. Virgil ob- 
ſerves, that ſevere cold itſelf wlll burn, that is, have 
much the ſame effects on the parts of the body, as fire 
itſelf in cauſing gangrenes. 

— — caſes f. We have inſtances of 
perſons burat by fire kindled with their own bodies. A 
woman at Paris, who uſed to drink brandy in exceſs, 
was one night reduced to aſhes by a fire from within, 
all but her head and the ends of her fingers. Novum 
Lumen Phoſphor. accenſ. Amſt. 1717. 

Signora Corn. Zangari, or, as others call her, Corn. 
Bandi, an aged lady, of unblemiſhed life, near Ceſena 
in Romagna, underwent the ſame fate in March, 1731. 
She had retired in the evening into her chamber ſome- 
what indiſpoſed, and in the morning was found in the 
middle of the room, reduced to aſhes, all except her 
face, ſkull, three fingers, and legs, which remained en- 
tire with the ſhoes and ſtockings on. The aſhes were 
light, and, on preſſing between the fingers, vaniſhed, 
leaving a groſs Rinking moiſture behind, with which the 
floor was ſmeared ; the walls, and furniture of the room, 
being covered with a moiſt cineritious ſoot, which had 
not only ſtained the linen in the cheſts, but had pene- 
trated into the cloſet, as well as into the room over- 
head, the walls of which were moiſtened with the ſame 
viſcous humour. Mem. de Trev. an. 1731. p. 1293. 

Sig. Mondini, Bianchini, and Maffei, have written diſ- 
courſes expreſs, to account for the cauſe of ſo extraordi- 
nary an event: common fire it could not be, ſince this 
would likewiſe have burnt the bed and the room; be- 
ſides that it would have required many hours, and a 
_— of fuel, to reduce a human body to aſhes ; 
and, after all, a conſiderable part of the bones would 


have been left entire, as they were anciently found after | 


the fierceſt funeral fires. Sign. Mondini attributes this 
effect to lightning. A philaſopher of Verona maintains, 
that ſuch a conflagration might have ariſen from the in- 
flanimable matters wherewith the human body naturally 
abounds. Sig. Bianchini accounts for it from an internal 
fire, occaſioned by ſpirit of wine camphorated, which the 
— uſed by way of bath or lotion, when ſhe found her- 
ſelf out of order. Maffei's ſyſtem is a combination of the 
three laſt : he ſuppoſes it owing to lightning, but light- 
ning generated in her own body; agreeable to his ; 0 
trine, which is, that lightning does not come from the 
Clouds, but is always —. 
ſeen, and its effects perceived. The humours of her 
y, naturally inflammable enough, were become pre- 
ternaturally fo, by her putrid indiſpoſition; and theſe, 
rſpiration, had enveloped her body with an at- 
moſphere of the ſame kind, replete likewiſe with mineral 
matters, whereby its activity was heightened. She had 
—.— riſen in the night to uſe her — and, by the 
inttion of her hand, had helped to kindle the flame: 
We have various relations of ſeveral other perſons being 
Þ to death in this unaccountable manner; as Grace 
vet of Ipſwich, in 1744; and Mary Clues of Coventry, 
m 1772. An attempt has been made to eſtabliſh the 
opmion, that theſe deſtroying internal fires are cauſed in 
e entrails of the body, by inflamed efluvia of the 
gs by juices and fermentations in the ſtomach, by 
© many combuſtible matters which abound in livin 
— ©, for the uſes of life, and, finally, by the fiery 
— Porations which exhale from the ſettlings of ſpirit of 
. brandies, and other hot liquors, in the tunica villoſa 
to Fro ſtomach, and other adipoſe or fat membranes ; 
— which thoſe ſpirits engender a kind of camphor, 
„ in the night-time, in eep, by a full reſpiration, 
hy put in a ſtronger motion, and are more apt to be ſet 
+ Tranſ. Ne 476. p. 453, ſeq. Ibid. 
340. 


cauſe of ſuch perſons being ſet on 


Others aſcribe the 


„ to lightning; and their burning ſo entirely, to the 


breater ror of ron and other combuſtible 


in the place where it is! 


kr 
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It is well known, that flaſhes of light have been often 
produced from the bodies of men, as well as other ani- 
mals, by a briſk motion. Fortunius Licetus mentions a 
perſon, who, by only rubbing his body with his hand, 
could make fire iſſue; and Maſfei relates the ſame of 
Signora Caſſandra Buri Rambalda of Verona, who needed 
only rub her fleſh with a linen cloth, to produce flaſhes 


of hight. See ELecTrictry, L1cuT, PHLOGISTON, 
PnosPHoRUs, &c. 


BURNING is alſo a denomination given by phyſicians to 


divers diſorders, on account of a ſenſation of heat that 
attends them. In which ſenſe we ſay, a burning FEVER. 


See Cavsus: 


Among the divers ſpecies of madneſs incident to dogs, 
one is called the burning madneſs. If a mare which has 
been covered, and the colt knit within her, be covered by 
another horſe, he is ſaid to burn her. 


BURNING is more particularly uſed for the herpes, or ignis 


facer, called ERYSIPELAs and arſura. 


BURNING, among Surgeons, denotes the application of an 


aCtual cautery, that is, a red-hot iron inſtrument, to the 


part affected; otherwiſe denominated cauterization. See 
CAUTERY. 


BURNING, in Antiquity, was a practice much uſed by the 


Greeks, Romans, and northern nations; and ſtill re- 
tained by many people in both Indies, with reſpect to 
their dead. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 126. See Buk1AL. 

In this ſenſe, burning ſtands oppoſed to burying ; though, 
after burning, the BoxEs remaining, and aſhes, have 
been uſually collected into urns, and depoſited in the 
earth. Phil. Tranſ. No 285. 

Kings were burnt in cloth made of the asBEsTo0s ſtone, * 
that their aſhes might be preſerved pure from any mix- 
ture with the fewel, and other matters , thrown on the 
funeral pile. And the like uſage is ſtill retained for the 
princes in 'Tartary. | 
Burning is not ſo ancient among the Greeks as interring z 
though we find it obtained in the time of the Trojan war. 
Potter. Arch. lib. iv. cap. 6. tom. ii. 

For the manner of burning among the Greeks : the bod 
was placed on the top of a pile, on which were alſo 
thrown divers animals, and even flaves and captives, 
beſides unguents and perfumes. In the funeral of Pa- 
troclus, we find a number of ſheep and oxen thrown in, 
then four horſes, followed by two dogs, and, laſtly,” by 
twelve Trojan priſoners. Hom. II. xxiii. 7 
Euſtathius aſhgns two reaſons for the prevalency of burr- 
ing in Greece; the firſt, that bodies being thought to be 
unclean after the ſoul's departure, were to be purified by 
fire: that the ſoul, or purer part, being ſeparated by the 
flames from the - groſs inactive matter, might take its 
flight to the heavenly manſions with more freedom. 
This latter opinion obtained ſo much, that the Indian 
philoſophers had not patience to wait for burning till 
after death; they had recourſe to it in their life-time z 
ereCting themſelves piles for the purpoſe, to looſen their 
ſouls from confinement. Calanus, who followed Alexan- 
der out of India, finding himſelf indiſpoſed, obtained that 
prince's leave to prevent the growth of his diſtemper, by 
committing himſelf to the flames; and Hercules, before 
his reception' into heaven, was purified from the dregs 
of earth by the ſame means. Quintil. Declam. x. Potter, 
ubi ſupra. 

Soldiers uſually had their arms burnt with them. The 


_ garments worn by the living, were alſo thrown on the 


pile, with other ornaments and preſents; a piece of, ex- 
ce,” which the Athenians carried to ſo great a 


lengrh, 
length, that ſome of their law-givers were forced to re- 


ſtrain them, by ſevere penalties, from defrauding the 
living by their liberality to the dead. Virgil. An. lib. vi. 
Potter lib. cit. 

Pliny aſſures us, that burning was firſt brought into uſe 
among the Romans, on occaſion of the cruel uſage 
which the bodies of the dead Romans underwent in ene- 
mies countries. But this muſt only be underſtood in 
regard of the common uſage; fince we find mention of 
burning as practiſed by ſome even in the earlieſt ages of 
Rome: Numa forbad his own body to be burned, com- 
manding it to be laid entire in a ſtone cofhn, which 
ſhews, that the practice of hurninę was not then unknown 
at Rome. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib, viii. cap. 54. Kenn. Rom. 
Ant. p. ii. lib. v. cap. 10. | 

In ſome caſes, burning was expreſsly forbid, and looked 
upon as the higheſt impiety. Thus infants, who died 


before the breeding of teeth, were intombed, unburnt, 


in the ground, in a. particular place ſet apart for this 
uſe, called / darium. The like was practiſed with 
regard to thoſe who had been ſtruck dead with lightning, 
who were never to be burnt again. 

Some ſay, that burning was denied to ſuicides as a pu- 
niſhment. | 
The manner of burning among the Romans, was not un- 
like that of the Greeks ; the corpſe being brought 3 


BUR 


the city; if they deſigned to burn it, was carried direQly | 
to the place appointed for that purpoſe z which, if it 
joined to the ſepulchre, was called hum, if ſeparate 
from it, ufrinn, and there laid on the rogus, a pile of 
wood prepared to burn it on, built in ſhape of an altar, 
but of different height, according to the quality of the 
deceaſed. The wood uſed was commonly from ſueh 
trees as contained molt pitch or rofin — if any other 
were uſed, they ſplit it for the more _ —_— fire: 
round the pile they ſet cypreſs trees, probably to hinder 
the noiſome ſmell of the corpſe. The bod was not 

laced on the bare pile, but on the couch or bed where 


it lay on. This done, the next of blood performed the 


ceremony of lighting the pile, which they did with a 
torch, turning their face all the while the ather way, as 
if it were done with reluctance. During the ceremony, 
decurſions and games were celebrated; after which came 
the offilegium, or gathering the bones and aſhes; alſo 
waſhing and anointing them, and repoſiting them in 
urns ; which were common to both nations. Wibull lib. 
3. Eleg. i. Virg. En. lib. vi. Kennet & Potter. lib. cit. 
It is commonly ſuppoſed the practice of burning ceaſed 
at Rome under the empire of the Antonines. 
BURNING «alive, among the Romans, a puniſhment inflicted 
on deſerters, betrayers of the public councils, incendiartes,s 
coiners, and even Chriftians : it was called crematro. 
The Jews had two ways of bu ning; one called burn. 
ing of the body, performed with wood and faggots 
the other, burning of the ſoul, combuftio anime, performed 
by pouring ſcalding-hot lead down their throats. The 
prieſt's daughter, who committed whoredom, he that lay 
with his own daughter, or grand-daughter, or his mother- 
in-law, were burnt alive. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 230. Godw. 
Moſes & Aaron. lib. v. cap. 7. | 
Bv RNING, Vio, in Chemiſtry, is diſtinguiſhed from car.- 
CINING; as the former is performed in cloſe veſſels, and 
terminates in charring, or reducing the body to a black- 
neſs ; whereas the latter turns them white, being per- 
formed in the open air. 
Tt alſo differs from ROASTING, tie, as, in burning, the 
fire is applied in contact with the body; in roaſting, at a 
diſtance from it. | 
A dextrous burning volatilizes ſalts, as common ſalt, ſal 
alkali. Burning alſo produces ſomewhat of a mineral 
ſulphur out of tartar, &c. 
BURNING, or BRENNING, in our Ancient Cu/loms, denotes 
an infectious diſeaſe, got in the ſtews, by converſing 
with lewd women ; ſuppoſed to be the ſame that we now 
call the venereal diſeaſe. Whence that diſcaſe is argued to 
be much more ancient than the common epocha of the 
ſiege of Naples. 
The chief objection againſt burning being the ſame with 
the venereal diſeaſe is, that the remedies preſcribed 
againſt the former, would be ineffectual in the latter: 
but it is not to be expected, the meaſures of the ancient 
phyſicians ſhould be calculated for the removing of any 
malignity in the maſs of blood or other juices, as in the 
modern practice; inaſmuch as they looked on the diſ- 
eaſe as merely local, and the whole of the cure to de- 
nd on the removal of the ſymptoms: beſides this, it 
is matter of frequent obſervation, that ſome diſeaſes 
grow more violent, and others more remiſs in courſe of 
time: ſo that the remedies which might have availed for 
the ancient brenning, may now fail as to the modern pex, 
The proceſs for the cure, as delivered by J. Arden, chi- 
rurgeon to king Henry IV. is thus: Contra incendium 
virge virilis interius ex calore & excoriatione, fiat talis ſy- 
ringa (i. e. injeftio) lenittva. ah lac mulierrs maſculum 
nutrientis, & parum zacarium, oleum violæ & fltiſane : 
quibus commixtis per ſyringum infundatur. 
In an ancient MS. written about the year 1300, is a re- 


| 


BURNING on the forehead, Frontis inuſtie, was 


ceipt for brenning of the pyntyl yat men clepe the apegalle , 


golle being an old word for a running ſore. And in an- 


other MS. written fifty years after, is a receipt for burn- 
ing in that part by a woman. Simon Fiſh, a zealous pro- 
moter of the Reformation, in his Supplication of Beg. 
gars, preſented to king * VIII. 1530, ſpeaking of 
the Romitſh prieſts, ſays, * They catch the pocks of one 
© woman, and bare them to another; they be burnt with 
« one woman, and bare it to another; they catch the 
&« lepry of one woman, and bare it to another.“ And 
Boord, a prieſt and phyſician in the ſame reign, begins 
one of his chapters of his Breviary of Health, thus: 
« 'The 19th 1 doth ſhew of the burning of an 
* harlot.” The ſame author adds, that if a man be burnt 
with an harlot, and do meddle with another woman 
within a day, he ſhall burn the woman he ſhall meddle 
withal : nk as an-immediate remedy againft the burn- 
ing, he recommends the waſhing the pudenda. two or three 
times with white wine, or elſe with ſack and water. 
BurninG of diamond, is uſcd among the jewellers for put- 
ting the DIAMONDS into a fierce fire, in order to diveſt 
them of a - or brown colour. 


i 


| 
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ancjently 


penalty of a calumniator. In the middle age, we fing 


frequent inſtances of hu ning in the cheek ; a puniſh 
allotted to bondmen, or villains-guilty of theft. 
BurnixG-gleſs, or burning-mirror, a machine where 
ſun's rays are collected into a point z and by chat 
their force and effect extremel 
burn objects placed therein. 
Burning-glaſ/es are of two kinds: the firſt convex 
lentes cauftice 3 which tranſmit the rays of light, 
m_—_ ** refract, rh incline them towards ch 
aving the property of lenſes, and actin 
the — of freffactlon. ; n 
The ſecond, which are the more uſual 
very „ called burning=glaſſes, being po Ap ned, 
of metal: theſe reſſect the rays of light, and, in * 
flection, * them to a point in their axis ; having the 
roperties of ſpecula or MIRRORS; and acti . 
bo the laws 2 i nm 
The firſt, or convex kind, authors ſuppoſe 
unknown to the ancients ; but the — they — 
rally allowed to have been acquainted with. Their ns. 
nifying power is taken notice of both by Seneca RA 
Pliny z and their bxrning power is mentioned in a tres. 
tiſe of Optics, aſcribed to Euclid, theorem 31. It U 
probable that the Romans had a method of lighting their 
lacred fire by means of reflefting concave ſpecula, Bur 
Porta, and many others, ſuppoſe, that the burning mir. 
rors of the ancients were made of metal, in the form of 
a ſection of a parabola, having the vertex cut off it be- 
ing the well-known property of this curve, to reflect all 
rays that fall upon it parallel to the axis into the focus 
Hiſtorians tell us, that Archimedes, by means of 10. 
flecting mirrors, burnt a whole ſicet; and though the 
effect related be very improbable, yet does it ſuſhciently 
prove ſuch things were then known. Ihe machine; 
then uſed, nobody doubts, were metallic and concave 
and had their focus by reflexion: it being agreed, that 
the ancients were unacquainted with the refracted feci 
of - convex glaſſes. Yet M. de la Hire has diſcovered 
even theſe in the Clouds of Ariſtophanes ; where St 
ſiades tells Socrates of an expedient he had to pay his 
debts, by means of a round tranſparent ſtone or glaſs, 
uſed in lighting of fires, by which he intended to melt 
the bond; which in thoſe days was written on wax. The 
glaſs here uſed to light the — and melt the wax, M. 
de la Hire obſerves, could not be concave; ſince à re- 
fleted focus coming from below upwards, would have 
been exceedingly improper for that purpoſe : and the old 
{choliaſt of yl Tar confirms the ſentiment. Pliny 
makes mention of globes of glaſs and cryſtal, which be- 
ing expoſed to the fon, burnt the cloaths and fleſh on 
people's backs; and Lactantius adds, that a glaſs ſphere, 
full of water, and held in the ſun, lighted the fire even 
in the coldeſt weather; which inconteſtably proves the 
effects of convex glaſſes. 
Indeed, there is ſome difficulty in conceiving how they 
ſhould know ſuch glaſſes burnt, without knowing they 
magnified z which it is granted they did not, till towards 
the cloſe of the thirteenth century, when ſpectacles 
were thought of. For as to thoſe paſſages in Plautus, 
which ſeem to intimate the knowlege ” ſpectacles, M. 
de la Hire obſerves, they do not prove any ſuch thing: 
and he ſolves this, by obſerving, that their Gwrnng- 
glaſſes being ſpheres, either ſolid, or full of water, their 
foci would be one fourth of their diameter diſtant from 
them : if then their diameter were ſuppoſed half a foot, 
which is the moſt we can allow, an object mult be at an 
inch and a half's diſtance to perceive it _— thoſe 
at greater diſtances do not appear greater, but only more 
confuſed, through the glaſs than out of it. It is 10 
wonder, therefore, the magnifying property of convex 
lafſes was unknown, and their Surning one known : if 
is more wonderful there ſhould be 300 years between the 
invention of ſpectacles and teleſcopes. if 
Every concave mirror, or ſpeculum, colleQs the rays d 
perſed through its whole concavity, after reſlexion, into 
a point or focus z and is therefore a 6rning mirror. 
Hence, as the focus is there where the rays are the — 
cloſely contracted, if it be a ſegment of 2 large ip 70 
its breadth muſt not ſubtend an arch above 22 
grees: if it be a ſegment of a ſmaller ſphere, ts bre 1 
may be thirty degrees; which is verified by por ; 
As the ſurface of a mirror, which is 2 gs” * 
larger ſphere, receives more rays than another of 2 
the latitude of each ſubtend an arch of eighteen 175 
or eyen more or leſs, provided it be equal; oy" wa 
the greater mirror will be greater than thoſe of t 5 
And, as the ow is contained between the fou ents Of 
ſiſth parts of the diameter, mirrors that are leg 
greater ſpheres burn at a greater diſtance * 
which are ſegments of a ſmaller. 
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and the union of the rays on the concave ſpherical 


it is no wonder, that even wooden mirrors, gilt, 
hoſe prepared of alabaſter, &c. covered with gold; 
2 eren that thoſe made of paper, and covered with 
nas, cal be PUT AER... ü 
2 the ancients, the hurning mirrors of Archime- 
and Proclus are eminent; by one of which, the 
= n ſhips beſieging Syracuſe, under the command of 
23 according to the relations of Zonaras, 'Tzetzes, 
* Euſtathius, Anthemius, &c. and by the other, 
Ge na e Vitalian beſteging Byzantium, according to. 
the fame Zonaras, were burnt to aſhes.. y 
have queſtioned the fact recorded by ſeveral biſ- 
000 concerning the ſurpriſing effects of Archimedes's 
br ine mirrors; and they have principally urged the im- 
ſibility of producing ſuch effects by means of concave 
8 ula, the focal diſtance of which muſt have been 
TT too ſmall for the purpoſe. Des Cartes, particu- 
larly diſcredited the ſtory, as fabulous, on this account; 
but Kircher made many experiments with a view of vin- 
dicating its eredibility. Apprehending that the concave 
ſpecula of the ancients were ſections of a parabola, he 
n with combining ſeveral of this figure; but, failing 
of ſucceſs in this way, he tried the effect of a number of 
plane mirrors; and with five mirrors of the ſame ſize, 
laced in a frame, he contrived to throw the rays re- 
Iced from them to the ſame place, at the diſtance of 
more than a hundred feet; and by their means he pro- 
duced ſuch a degree of heat, as led him to conclude, 
that, by increaſing their number, he could have ſet fire 
10 inflammable ſubſtances at a greater diſtance. He like- 
wiſe made a voyage to Syracuſe, in company with his 
upil Schottus, in order to examine the place of the 
3 tranſaction; and they were both of opinion, 
that the galleys of Marcellus could not have been more 
than thirty paces from Archimedes. M. Buffon, though 
ignorant of the particular teſtimonies of ancient writers, 
relative to the invention of Archimedes, and of the at- 
tempts of Kircher above mentioned, has more lately, by 
a ſimilar contrivance, ſufficiently evinced the practicabi- 
lity of the operation. a 


ure; 


Dr. Wolfe, in the year 1768, after having given an ac- 


count of ſome parabolic mirrors, conſtructed by M. Hoe- 
ſen of Dreſden, offers a conjecture, that thoſe of Ar- 
chimedes might be of this kind, ſince it is not difficult 
to deſcribe a parabola, whoſe parameter is 2000 feet; 
and that rays reflected from ſuch a 1 might be 
received by a lens, after having been brought to a focus, 
and tranſmitted parallel to any diſtance ; but he was not 
apprized, that Kepler and Dechales had ſhewn, that no 
rays could be conveyed parallel to one another, except 
thoſe which proceeded from the ſame points in the ſun's 
diſk. Dutens du Miroir Ardent d'Archimede. Paris, 
1255 Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlviii. p. 621, &c. Ibid. vol. 

p- 8. n 
Among the moderns, the moſt remarkable burning mir- 
rors, are thoſe of Magine, twenty inches in diameter; of 
Sepatala of Milan, which was near three feet and a half 
in diameter, and which burnt at the diſtance of fifteen 
feet; of Villette, and 'Tſchirnhauſen, and the new com- 

lex one of M. Buffon. 

illette, a French artiſt at Lyons, made a large mirror, 
which was bought by Tavernier, and preſented to the 
. Perſia; a ſecond, bought by the king of Den- 
mark; a third, preſented by the French king to the Royal 
Academy; a fourth has been in England, where it was 


2 expoſed. — The effects hereof, as found by Dr. 


arris and Dr. Deſaguliers, are, that a ſilver- ſixpence is 
melted in 7” and 2; a king George's halfpenny in 16”, 


and runs with a hole in 24%. Tin melts in 3”, caſt iron | 


n 16”, flate in 3”; a foſſile ſhell calcines in “; a piece 
of Pompey's pillar at Alexandria, vitrifies in the black 
part in go”, in the white 54”; copper ore in 87; bone 
calcines in 4”, and vitrifies in 3”. An emerald melts into 
a ſubſtance like a turquois ſtone z a diamond weighing 
four grains, loſes Z of its weight; the afbe/los vitrifies 
as all other bodies will do, if kept long enough in the 
focus ; but when once vitrified, the mirror can no 
urther with them. — This mirror is forty-ſeven inches 
wide; and is ground to a ſphere of ſeventy-ſix inches ra- 
dius; ſo that its . w. is about thirty-eight inches from 
the vertex. Its fubſtance is a compolition. of tin, copper, 
and tin-plaſs, Phil. 'Cranf. vol. iv. p. 196. 

- Tſchirnhauſen's reſſecting mirror * next to be 
mentioned. The following things are noted of it in the 
Acta Eruditorum, for 1687, p. 52. 1. Green wood 
e fire inſtantaneouſly, ſo that a ſtrong wind cannot ex- 

guiſh it. 2. Water boils immediately, and eggs in it 
are preſently edible. 3. A mixture of tin and lead, three 


inches thick, dro . 
come | ps preſently, and iron or ſteel- plate be- 
red. hot preſently, 2 a little after burns into 


wes 8 bag not capable of melting, as ſtones, 
n * ſoon red-hot, like iron. 5. Slate 


* 


| 


by the 
| fo that it receives them all; and the focus from an inch 
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becomes firſt white, then a black glaſs. 6. Tiles are 


converted into a yellow glaſs, and ſhells into a blackiſh 
yellow one. 7. A pumice-ſtone emitted from a volcano, 
melts into white glaſs ; and, 8. A piece of crucible alſo 
vitrifies in eight minutes. g. Bones are ſoon turned into 


an opake glaſs, and earth into a black one. It is made of 


copper, and its ſubſtance is not above double the thickneſs 
of the back of a, knife: this was about 44 French feet 
in diameter, and it burnt at the diſtance of twelve feet. 


Every lens, whether convex, plano-convex, or convexo- 
| convex, collects the ſun's rays, diſperſed over its con- 

1 into a point by refraction; and is therefore a 
_burning-glaſs, The molt conſiderable of this kind known, 


is that made by M. de Tſchirnhauſen :. the diameters of 


bis lenſes are three and four feet; the ſocus at the diſ- 


tance of twelve feet, and its diameter an inch and a half. 
To make the focus more vivid, the rays are collected a ſe- 


| cond time by a ſecond lens parallel to the firſt; and ar 
0 


rmed 


in that K where the diameter of the cone of rays 
irſt lens, is equal to the diameter of the ſecond; 


and a half, is contracted into the ſpace of eight lines, 


and its force increaſed proportionably. It was purchaſed 
by the duke of Orleans, who preſented it to the French 


academy. Its weight was 160 pounds. 


Its effects, among others, as related in the Acta Erudit. 
Lipſiæ, are, that it lights hard woods, even moiſtened 


with water, into a flame, inſtantly; that water, in a lit- 
tle veſſel, begins to boil preſently; all metals are melted; 
brick,  pumice-ſtone, Delft wares, and the /be/tes ſtone, 
are turned into glaſs; ſulphur, pitch, &c. melted under 
water: the aſhes of vegetables, woods, and other mat- 
ters, tranſmuted into glaſs; in a word, every thing ap- 
lied to its focus, is either melted, turned into calx, or 
into ſmoke; and the colours of jewels, and all other bo- 
dies, metals alone excepted, are changed by it. He ob- 
ſerves, that it ſucceeds beſt when the matter applied is 
laid on a hard charcoal well burnt. 
Though the force of the ſolar rays be here found ſo ſtu- 
pendous, yet the rays of the full moon, collected by the 
fame burning-glaſs, do not exhibit the leaſt increaſe of heat. 
Further, as the effeQts of a burning lens depend wholly 
on its convexity, it is no wonder that even thoſe prepared 
of ice produce fire, &c. A LENS of that kind is cafily 
prepared, by putting a piece of ice into a ſcuttle, or hol- 
low ſegment of a ſphere, and melting it over the fire, till 
it accommodate itſelf to the figure — | | 
Nor will thoſe ignorant of dioptrics be leſs ſurpriſed to 
ſee flame, and the eſſects thereof, produced by means of 
the refraction of light in a glaſs bubble with water. 
Wollius tells us, that an artiſt of Dreſden made burn! 
mirrors of wood, bigger than thoſe of M. Tſchirnhauſen 
or Villette, which had effects, at leaſt equal to any of 
them. —Traberus teaches how to make burning mirrors of 
leaf gold, viz. by turning a concave, laying its inſide 
equally with pitch, and covering that with ſquare pieces 
of the gold, two or three fingers broad, faſtening them 
on, if need be, by fire. He adds, that very large mir- 
rors may be made, of thirty, forty, or more concave 
pieces, artfully joined in a turned wooden diſh or ſcut- 
tle; the effects of which will not be much leſs, than if 
the ſurface was continuous. —Zahnius adds further, that 
Newman, an engineer at Vienna, in 1699, made a mir- 
ror of paſteboard, covered within- ſide with ſtraw glued to 
it; by which all kinds of metals, &c. were readily melted. 
Sir Iſaac Newton's burning mirror conſiſted of ſeven con- 


cave glaſſes, each of which was eleven inches and a half 


in diameter, and ſo diſpoſed as to have one common fo- 
cus; fix of them were placed round the ſeventh, and 
contiguous to it, in ſuch a manner as to form the ſeg- 
ment of a ſphere, whoſe ſubtenſe is about thirty-four 
inches and a half; the focus is about twenty-two inches 
and a half diſtant, and about half an inch in diameter. 
This ſpeculum vitrified brick or tile inſtantaneouſly, and 
in about half a minute melted gold. M. Zeiher, not 
long ſince, made ſome improvement of this inſtrument z 
and formed panes of plain glaſs into the neceſſary de 
of curvature, by heating them ſo hot on a diſh made of 
metal, that they would all aſſume the ſame form. M. 
Buffon has conſtructed furnaces for converting plain 
into concave mirrors; the mirrors are expoſed to a de- 
gree of heat ſufficient to ſoften the glaſs, in conſequence 
of which it conforms itſelf to the ſpherical figure of the 
mould on which it is placed. This method is ſubject to 
many diſſiculties and accidents ; however, out of twenty- 
four mirrors treated thus, M. Buffon preſerved three; 
two of which are thirty-ſeyen inches in diameter, and 
the other forty-ſix inches. The laſt was tin-foiled, and 
preſented to the French king; and is repreſented by the 
maker as the moſt powerful burning mirror in h "2 | 
and yet the moon's light reflected from this concave ſpo- 
culum, on a thermometer placed in the focus, produced 
no ſenſible dilatation of the included fluid. M. Buffon 
EW has 


1 


BUR 


has alſo made attempts for conſtructing convex lenſes of | 


great power, by fixing two of the above mentioned con- 


cave glaſſes together, and filling the cavity between them 
With water: one of his glaſſes broke in the trial; but 


others have ſince undertaken to conſtruct theſe water 
lenſes. He has likewiſe ſuggeſted another improvement 
in the conſtruction of burning glafſes, conſiſting in a con- 
trivance for diminiſhing the thickneſs of the middle or 
central part of the lens from three inches to one inch; 
whereby he propoſes to prevent the diminution of light 


occafioned by its paſſing through the middle part of a 
lens of large diameter, and ſhort focus, which muſt be 
proportionably thick in that part. Th 


is new kind of 
ens is compoſed of three parts ground to the ſame ta- 
dius, or of two circular zones, or bands, ſurrounding a 


central or middle part. He computes that the heat in 
the focus of a lens of this kind, three feet in diameter, 
will be about four times greater than that produced by 


any burning glaſs known. 


But the moſt confiderable improvement which M. Buf- 
fon has introduced into the optical apparatus is his ma- 


chine, conſiſting of a number of mirfors z whereby he 


* 


ſcems to have revived the ſecret of Archimedes, and to 


have vindicated the credit of hiſtory in this point. In 
the year 1747 he conſtructed a machine, with a hun- 
dred and forty plain mirrors, each about four inches long, 


and three broad; theſe are fixed at about a quarter of 


an inch diſtance from each other, upon a large wooden 
frame of about fix foot ſquare. Fach of them has three 
moveable ſcrews, which are ſo contrived, that the mir- 
ror can be inclined to any angle, and in any ditection 
that meets the ſun ; and by this means, the ſolar image 
of each mirror is made to coincide with all the reſt. 
The experiment was firſt tried with twenty-four mirrors, 
which readily ſet on fire a combuſtible matter, prepared 
of pitch and tow, and laid on a deal board, at the diſ- 
tance of fixty-fix French feet. 

He then farther purſued the attempt, and put together a 
kind of polyhedron, conſiſting of 168 pieces of plane 
looking glaſs, each being fix inches ſquare; and by 
means of this ſome boards of beech-wood were ſet on 


fire, at the diſtance of a hundred and fifty feet, in the 


month of March, and a filver plate was melted at the 


diſtance of ſixty feet. This machine, beſide other ad- 


vantages, may be eaſily moved, ſo as to burn downwards 
or horizontally ; and it burns either in its diſtant focus, 
or in any nearer interval, which our common burning- 

lafles cannot do, becauſe their focus is wholly fixed and 

etermined. This machine, in the next ſtage of its 
improvement, contained three hundred and fixty plain 
mirrors, each eight inches long, and fix broad, mounted 
on a frame eight feet high, and ſeven feet broad. With 
twelve of theſe mirrors, light combuſtible matters were 


kindled at the diſtance of twenty feet; at the ſame diſ- | 
"tance, a large tin veſſel was melted with forty-five of 


them, and a thin piece of ſilver with a hundred and ſe- 


venteen. When the whole machine was employed, all 


the metals and metallic minerals were melted at the diſ- 


tance of twenty-five, and even of forty feet. Wood was 


kindled in a clear ſky, at the diſtance of two hundred 
and ten feet. 'The focus, at the diſtance of fifty feet, 
is about ſeven inches broad ; and at the diſtance of two 
hundred and forty feet, it becomes two feet in diameter. 
Mr. Buffon afterwards conſtructed a machine, which 
contained four hundred mirrors, each half a foot ſquare, 
with which he could melt lead and tin at the diſtance of 
a hundred and forty feet. Phil. Tranſ. vol. xliv. p. 493. 496. 
M. de Buffon Hiſtoire Naturelle, &c, Supplem. vol. i. 
Montucla, Hiſtoire des Mathematiques, vol. i. p. 246. : 
There is no ſolid ſubſtance that reſiſts the efficacy of mo- 
dern burning-glaſſes. Meſſrs. Macquer and Baume have 
ſucceeded in melting ſmall portions of PLATINA, by 
means of a concave glaſs, twenty-two inches in diameter, 
and of twenty-eight inches focus; though this metal is 
not fuſible by the ſtrongeſt fires that can be excited in 
furnaces, or ſuſtained by any chemical apparatus, Yet 
it was long ago obſerved by the Academicians del Ci- 
mento, that ſpirit of wine could not be fired by an 

burning-zlaſs which they uſed ; and notwithſtanding the 


preat improvements which theſe optical inſtruments | 


ave fince received, M, Nollet has not been able, by 
the moſt powerful burning mirrors, to ſet fire to any in- 
flammable liquors whatever. Sce Lens, MirRoR, &c. 


BURNING of land, called alſo burn-beating, and vulgarly 


d-nfhiring, from Devonſhire, a county in which it has 
been long practiſed, is a method of preparing and ferti- 
I:zing lands barren, ſour, heathy, and ruſhy, for corn; b 
paring off the turf, and drying and burning it on the 2 
Ihe ſame method alſo obtains for e ee and paſture- 
ground, moiſt, clayey, or ruſhy, to improve the hay. 


BURNING, in Law. See ARSON, BRANDING, TkEA- 


sow, &. 


BURNING of metals, u/lio metallorym, is either performed by 


BUR 


fire, or by corroſive ſalts z which latter js 
nated CAMENTATION. | 


alo denon. 
'The firſt 8 of moſt ores is by uſtion, 


ing, 8 o diſpoſe them for fuſion. This wy 1 
performed Hl expofing them, without addition "why 
naked fire; ſometimes fixed alkalis and abſorbent,” I 
added, to hinder the avolation of the metalline yy. 
Some hold burning in the ſtone or glebe mo? 2 

5 Feed others burning in the meal. Phat Tranf, No ns 

Tune baſer metals, tin and lead, may be burnt like q1, 

to aſhes. For gold and filver, the caſe is otherwiſe * 

BurnixNG mountains, See VolcAxo, Zan TO 

' MounTaAIN, &c. | = wh 

e ancients defcribe a meteor under the denomint 

of burning buckler, clypeus ardent. Plin, Hiſt. Nat. li. f 

| cap. 34. Mem. Acad. Inſer. tors. vi. p. 9979. 
Travellers into Italy deſcribe a burning ſpot of ground 
Firenzuola, in the Appennines, out of which a erackl; n 
flame eontinually' ariſes, yet without any cleft for it t 
iſſue out at. Maffei ſuppoſes the ſteams which the pl 
yields, to be a kind of native phyſpberus ardens, why 
take fire on their coming in contact with the air. 

BUkniNG, among Painters. —Several of the painters «6. 
LOURS require burning, to fit them for uſe, as lamp- 
black, umber, jvory, &c. " | 
The burning, or rather drying, of lamp-black, is per. 
formed by ſetting it over the fire in an iron ladle, or cry. 
cible, till no ſmoke ariſes from it. To burn umber, th 

t it in large lumps into a naked fire, where it b le 
till thoroughly red-hot. Ivory muſt be burnt, to make a 
black, in two crucibles, luted, covered with coals. 

BURNING, in Enamel Painting. See ENAMELLING. 

BURNING is alſo an operation in Pharmacy. Simples are 
frequently burnt in earthen-veſſels, either to reduce them 
to aſhes, as in the preparation of vegetable ſalts, or in 
order to dry them, that they may be more commodiouſy 
pulverized, as is practiſed in regard of hartſhorn, &c. 

BuRNiNnG phoſphorus. Sec PHosPHoORUS. 

BURNING plant, Euphorbia. See SpuURGE. 

 BurninG ſpring, in Natural TO. See SPRING, 

BURNING zone, in Geography. Sec Torrid zone. 

BURNISHED gold or filver, denotes thoſe metals laid on 
any work or leaves, and afterwards paſſed over with a 
burniſher to heighten their luſtre. 

BURNISHER, à round poliſhed piece of ſteel, ſerving to 

ſmooth and give a luſtre to metals. | 
Of theſe there are various kinds, of various figures; 
ſtrait, crooked, &c,—Half burniſbers are uſed to sol- 
DER ſilver, as well as to give a luſtre. 
Burniſhers for gold and ſilver are commonly made of 2 
dog's or wolf's tooth, ſet in the end of an iron or wooden 
handle. Of late, agates and pebbles have been intro- 
duced, which many prefer to the dog's tooth. 

The burniſbers uſed by engravers in copper, uſually ſerve 
with one end to burniſh, and with the other to ſcrape. 
BURNISHING, the act or art of ſmoothing, and po- 
liſhing a metalline body, by briſkly rubbing it with a 

burniſber. 
Bookbinders burniſh the edges of their books by rub- 
bing them with a dog's tooth. Gold and ſilver are bur- 
niſbed with a wolf's tooth, a dog's tooth, or the blood 
ey! or by tripoli, a piece of white wood, emery, aud 
the like. | 
Deer are ſaid to Bux xis their heads, when rubbing off 
a white downy ſkin from their horns againſt a tree, they 
thruſt them, as is ſaid, into a reddiſh earth, to give them 
a new colour and luſtre. 

BURNT-clay. See MANnURING, 

BuRNT-grain, See SMUT. 

BuRNT-allum, See ALLUM. 

BuRrNnT-lead, See LEAD. i 
Bonus, in ſpeaking of medicines, imports as much as im- 
perfectly calcined. See CALCINATION. 
Burnt bodies are generally dry and aſtringent. The ot * 
medicinal qualities -N to bodies are frequent!) 
deſtroyed, at leaſt impaired, by the burning. I 

BURNT planet. — A planet is faid to be burnt, 2 
when it is in conjunction, or nearly ſo, with the ” 
'Thus Saturn is ſaid to be burnt, when not above gt 
grees diſtaut from the ſun, 1 when ſix, &c. be 
nets, in this ſituation, are ſuppoſed by aſtrologers to 
much weakened or enfcebled in their influences. f 

BURNT way, r via, among A/trologers, that E of 
the zodiac from the beginning of Libra to the mi * 
Scorpio z or, according to others, from the - "Sy 
Libra to the end of Scorpio, comprehending 45 gehe 
a ſpace ſuppoſed very unfortunate, and in Wie”, | 
planets are much enfeebled in their virtues, 

1 the moon. W. Math. p. 118. 

URNT wine, Sce WI nx. ; 

BURR-PUMP, or Bit DGE-Puur, a kind of PUMP ſo 
called, becauſe it holds much water. 


| OS 
BURR, _ round knob of a horn next a deer 3030 18 


. Awic. HT as 


BUR 


ſmiths, conſiſt- 


,-., - an inſtrument uſed by ) | 
SURRAS-p1P%s box with a ſpout, having teeth like a 
application | 


ing of 3 copper alſo uſed by ſurgeons for 
a 10 ſolid medicines by inſperſion. 
in Natural Hiſlory. See WRINGLE-TAIL. 
Wange {mall wear or dam, were wheels are laid in a 
| fixer for the taking of fiſh. | | 
URROUGH. See BoroUGH. * 
— 0G8-duck, in Zoology, a common Engliſh name 


the TADORNA- 


OWS, holes in a WARREN), ſorving as a covert for 


rabbets, — out of her burrow. is called bolting. To 


A coney | 

they ſometimes purſe-nets over the 
— Pry A a terrier ors muzzled, which mak- 
ing the creature bolt, ſhe is caught in the net. 
BuxRO w, or 22 hon eons oo 
BURS , origin ME: 
— os 2 =. Norman Laws, is a right be- 

ing to the next akin, to redeem or purchaſe back, 

9 a year after ſale, a fee or tenement alienated by 


. — particularly uſed, in Middle Age Writers, 


lictle college or hall in an univerſity, for the reſi- 
_—_ — called burſalet, or burſarit, ; 

Bunsa, Burſe, or Bourſe, in the French univerſities, ſtill 
| denotes à foundation for the maintenance of poor ſcho- 
lars in their ſtudies: Ke? | | 
The nomination to 4urſes is in the hands of the patrons 
and founders thereof. The bur ſes of colleges are not be- 
nefices, but mere places aſſigned to eertain countries and 
perſons. A burſe s vacant by the burſar's being 

d to a cure, as being incompatible. In the col- 
e of cardinal Maine at Paris, there are two ſorts of 
burſes, leſſer, for young ſcholars, who can only enjoy 
them fix years, that is, as long as ſuffices for their riſing 
to the degree of maſter of arts ; and greater, which may 
be held nine years, or till the ſtudents obtain the degree 
of doctors. 
Buxs A poftoris. See SHEPHERD's Pouch. 
BoxsA paſtoris minor. See DR ABA. 
BURSALIS muſculus, in Anatomy, a name 2 by Cowper 
and others to a muſcle of the thigh, called alſo mar ſupi- 
alis by the ſame authors. It is the obturator internus of 
Wialow and Albinus, and is deſcribed by Veſalius un- 
der the name of decimus tertius moventium, and by Spige- 
lus under that of circumagentium tertius, or obturator in- 
ter nus. | 
BURSAR, or BursER, burſarius, is uſed in Middle Age 
Writers for a treaſurer, or caſh-keeper. 
In this ſenſe, we meet with burſars of colleges. Con- 
ventual burſars were officers in monaſteries, who were to 
| _ up their account yearly on the day after Mi- 
aelmas. | x 
The city of Bern is commanded by four bannerets, who 
are the heads of the militia of the whole canton, and 
two burſars, who are the treaſurers general, one for the 
—— diſtrict, the other for the Roman or . . 
word is formed from the Latin burſa ; whence alſo 
the Engliſh word purſe : and hence wes officer who 
in a college is called burſar, in a ſhip is called pURsER. 
—_ or BuRsERs, in Univerſities, alſo denote thoſe 
who enjoy certain benefices left for defraying the ex- 
pences of the education of young men of — 
parts, and ſmall fortune. In Scotland, and at Paris, al 
 Exhibitioners are {till called burſars, or bourfiers, Actions 
brought for the effects of a college, are entered in the 
name of the principal and burſars. See BURs a. 
BURSARIA, urſary, in Middle Age Writers, denotes the 
p_ of receiving and paying money and rents by the 
rlars, or officers of account, in religious houſes. See 
Bons and BuRSAR. 
SE, in Matters of Commerce. See EXCHANGE. 
The firſt place of this kind to which the name burſe was 
gen, Guicciardin aſſures us, was at Bruges; and it 
took its denomination from a hotel adjoining to it, built 
— of = family de la Bourſe, whoſe arms, which 
ree puries, are 
. of the houſe. Catel's account is ſomewhat dif- 
rent, viz, that the merchants of Bruges bought a houſe 
p 2 — » meet ay at which pooch bgn of the 
rom this city the name was afterwards trans- 
— to the like places in others, as in Antwerp, Am- 
do dm, Berghen in Norway, and London. 
— of merchants, Bourſe des marchands, denotes a court or 
JunidiCtion eſtabliſhed in ſeveral tradin cities of France, 
dif the taking cognizance, at the firſt inſtance, of all 
as vu. ariſmg between merchants, bankers, negociants, 
2 and from which no appeals lie but to the 
, is a kind of conſular juriſdiction, the judges 
we alſo denominated pricrs and conſuli. 


Or a 


ill found on the crowning over the | 


| 

_— ing the price it had been ſold at. 
r BURTHEN. 
BURTON, in the Sea Language, a ſmall tackle, conſiſting 


'B 


BURSERA, in the Linnzan Sy/lem 


2h" depot merchants at Tholouſe was eſtabliſhed by 
Henry II. in 1549, after the manner of the judges con- 
ſervators of the privileges of the fairs at Lyons. The 
chief officers are a prior and two conſuls, choſen yearly, 
and empowered to chooſe and aſſociate, to the number 
of ſixty, ſeveral merchants, to aſſiſt them in the decifion of 
differences. Theſe are called judges conſeillers de la retenu?, 
The burſe of Rouen, or, as it is commonly called, the 
convention of Rouen, is of ſome years later ſtanding 
than that of Tholouſe, having only been erected in 1566. 
The lateſt of the conſular bur/es is that of Marſeilles, 
eſtabliſhed by Louis XIV. in 1691; whoſe juriſdiction 
extends through ſeveral of the neighbouring dioceſes. 

of Botany, a genus of 
the hexandriarmenogynia claſs, It —4 th —— cup; 
the flower is compoſed of three petals, and has three 
valves, and contains one ſeed. Former botaniſts have 


called this the American turpentine- tree, and the Ame- 
rican birch. See MasTiIc-tree. 


BURSTEN,, a perſon ruptured, called by phyſicians ber- 


nieſus; in mitdle-age writers, ponderoſus, Sec Hernia 
and Rur run. ä 
Sec Bux DEN. 


of two ſingle blocks, capable of being made faſt any 
where at pleaſure, for hoiſting of ſmall things in or out, 
and which will purchaſe more than a ſingle tackle with 


two blocks. It is generally employed to tighten the 
ſhrouds of the top-maſts. 


BURY, is ſometimes uſed to denote the hole or den of 


ſome animal under ground. See Bux ROw. 

In which ſenſe we tay, the bury of a mole, a tortoiſe, or 
the like. The grillatalpa, or male cricket, digs itſelf a 
bury with its fore-feet, which are made broad and ſtrong 
for that purpoſe. Naturaliſts ſpeak of a kind of urchins 
in the iſland of Maraguan, which have two entries to 
their burizs, one towards the north, the ather to the 
ſouth, which they open and ſhut alternately, 2s the 
wind happens to lie. | 


BURYING, the fame with interment or BURIAL. 
BUSELAPHUS, in Zooley, the name of an animal of the 


goat kind, called alſo mejchelaphus. It is of a ſort of mide 
dle ſhape between the ſtag and ox kind. Its head and 
its ears are long, its legs and feet ſmall, its tail about a 
foot long, and of the ſhape of that of a heifer; its up- 
per part reddiſh and very naked, its lower covered with 
long hairs. The hair of its whole body is of a tawney 
or reddiſh yellow colour; its horns are black, ſmooth at 
'the top, and rough every where elſe. It has two teats, 
and is · an extremely tame and quiet animal, and natu- 
rally full of play. It is extremely {ſwift in running, and 
in moſt reſpects, except in ſize, greatly reſembles the 
common ANTELOPE. Ray. 


BUSH, a tuft or afſemblage of boughs or branches. 
Bus h-ime, among Bird-Catchers, denotes an arm or bough 


of a buſhy-tree, full of thick and long, yet ſmooth and 
ſtraight twigs, dawbed over with B1kD-LiME,. and 
placed on ſome hedge where birds frequent, uſed eſpe- 
cially for the taking of pheaſants and fieldfares. 


BusH alſo denotes a coronated frame of wood hung out as 


a ſign at taverns. It takes the denomination from hence, 
that, anciently, ſigns where wine was ſold were buſhes 
chiefly of ivy, cypreſs, or the like plant, which keeps 
its verdure long. And hence the Engliſh proverb, 
© Good wine needs no buſh.” 


USH, poiſon. See SPURGE. 
BUSHEL, a meaſure of capacity for things dry as grains, 
pulſe, dry fruits, &c. containing four pecks, or eight 


llons, or one eighth of a quarter. 
Du.-Can e derives the word from buſſellus, buflellus, or bi/- 
ſellus, a — of buz, or buza, uſed in the corrupt 
Latin for the ſame thing: others derive it from buſſulus, 
an urn, wherein lots were caſt; which ſeems to be a cor- 
ruption from buxulus, N 
Buſſellus appcars to have been firſt uſed for a liquid mea» 
ſure of wine, equal to eight gallons. Oo libre faciunt 
galonem vini, & elo galones vin faciunt buſſellum Lengor, 
que eft efava pars quarterii, The word was ſoon after 
transferred to the dry meaſure of corn of the ſame quan- 
tity—Pondus eto librarum frumenti facit buſſellum, de gui- 
bus efto conſiftit quarterium. 
By 12 Hen. VII. cap. 5. a bel is to contain eight gal- 
lons of wheat : the gallon cight pounds of wheat troy- 
weight; the pound twelve ounces troy-weight 3 the 
ounce twenty ſterlings; and the ſterling thirty-two grains, 
or corns of wheat, growing in the midſt of the car. 
This ſtandard bel is age in the Exchequer z when be- 
ing filled with common 2 water, and the water mea- 
ſured before the houſe of commons in 1696, in a regu- 
lar parallelopiped, it was found to contain 2145, 6 ſolid 
inches; and the ſaid water e weighed, amounted to 
1131 ounces and 14 penny weights troy. Greaves Orig, 


of Weights, p. 25: 


Beſides 


N 


#. 


BUS 


Beides the ſtandard or legal buſbel, we have ſeveral local 


buſhels, of different dimenſions in different places. At 


Abingdon and Andover, a buſhel contains nine gallons ; 
at Appleby and Penrith, a 6buſhe! of 


aſe, rye, and 
wheat, contains 16 gallons ; of barley, big, malt, mixt 
malt, and oats, 20 1 A buſhel contains at Carliſle, 


24 gallons; at Cheſter, a bu/hel of wheat, rye, &c. con- 


tains 32 gallons, and of oats, 403 at Dorcheſter, a buſhel 
of malt and oats contains 10 gallons; at Falmouth, the 
buſhel of ſtricken coals is 16 gallons, of other things 20, 
and uſually 21 gallons; at Kingſton upon "Thames, the 
buſhel contains eight and a half; at Newbury 9; at Wic- 
comb and Reading, eight and three fourths ; at Stam- 
ford, 16 gallons. Houghton. Collect. tom. i. n. 46. p. 42- 
At Paris, the buſhel is divided into two half bu/hels ; the 
half buſhel into two quartsz the quart into two half 
quarts ; the half quart into two litronsz and the litron 
into two half litrons. By a ſentence of the provoſt of 
the merchants of Paris, the buſhel is to be eight inches 
two lines and an half high, and ten inches in diameter; 


the quart four inches nine lines high, and fix inches nine 


lines wide; the half quart four inches three lines high, | 


and five inches diameter; the litron three inches and 


an half high, and three inches ten lines in diameter.— 


Three buſhels make a minot, fix a mine, twelve a ſeptier, 
and an hundred and forty-four a muid. | 
In other parts of France, the buſhel varies : fourteen one 


eighth buſhels of Amboiſe and Tours make the Paris ſep- 


tier. Twenty buſhels of Avignon make three Paris ſep- 
tiers. Twenty buſhels of Blois make one Paris ſeptier. 
Two buſhels of Bourdeaux make one Paris ſeptier. 
Thirty-two buſhels of Rochel make nineteen Paris ſeptiers. 
Oats are meaſured in a double proportion to other grains; 
ſo that twenty-four buſhels of oats make a ſeptier, and 
248 a muid. The buſhel of oats is divided into four pi- 
cotins, the picotin into two half quarts, or four htrons. 
For falt four buſhels make one minot, and fix a ſeptier. 


For coals eight buſhels make one minot, ſixteen a mine, 


BUSKIN, Cothurnus, a kind of 


and 320 a muid. For lime, three buſhels make a minot, 
and forty-eight minots a muid. See MgasURE and 
WEIGHT. 

ent, ſomewhat in man- 
ner of a boot, covering the foot and mid-leg, and tied 


beneath the knee: very rich and fine, and uſed princi- 


| pally on the ſtage by the actors in trag 


BUSS, in 


and trave 


edy. 

The buſtin is ſaid to have been firſt — by Zſchy- 
lus : it was of a quadrangular form, and might be worn 
indifferently on either leg. Its ſole was made ſo thick, 
as, by means hereof, men of ordinary ſtature might be 
raiſed to the pitch and elevation of the heroes they per- 
ſonated: in which it was diſtinguiſhed from the ſock, 
worn in comedy; which was a low, popular ſhoe. 


Dempſter obſerves, that the buſtin was not confined to | 


actors only, but girls likewiſe uſed it to raiſe their height; 
" i and hunters to defend themſelves from the 

mire, &c. 

As the buſtin was the diſtinguiſhing mark of tragedy on 

the ſtage, we find it in clafſic authors frequently uſed to 

lignify tragedy itſelf. 

avigation, a {hip with two maſts, uſed by the 

Englith and Dutch in the HERRING-FISHING. 

The word is originally Flemiſh, buzs, or buys, which ſig- 


 nifies the ſame. 


Buss, Buſſa, is 


The herring-buſs is uſually about 60 tun, and furniſhed 
with two ſmall cabbins, one at the prow, and the other 
at the ſtern, the former of which is uſed as a kitchen. 
The officers on board it are the maſter or patron, his 
mate, and a boatſwain, who directs the fiſhermen, bar- 
rellers, &c. The only diet in a buſs is ſea-biſket, gruel, 
and the fiſh pr N 

o the name of a large ſort of veſſel of 
war, in uſe in the middle age, ſpoke of by antiquaries 
and hiſtorians under the ſeveral denominations of buſſa, 
buſcia, burcia, buza, bucca, and bucia. 


BUSSORES, by corruption from Bazora in Perſia, whence 


they were originally brought, a name given by ſome to 
that ſpecies of pigeon called the CARRIER. 


BUST, or BusTo, in Sculpture, denotes the figure, or por- 


trait of a perſon in relieve, ſhewing only the head, ſhoul- 


ders, and ſtomach, the arms being lopped off; ordina- 


rily placed on a pedeſtal, or conſole. 

In ſpeaking of an antique, we fay the head is marble, 
and the bu/? porphyry, or bronze, that is, the ſtomach 
and ſhoulders. Felibien obſerves, that though in paint- 
ing, one may ſay a figure appears in bufto, yet it is not 
propenty called a bu/t, that word being confined to things 
in relieve. 


The b is the ſame with what the Latins called herma, 


from the Greek Hermes, Mercury, the image of that 
god being frequently repreſented in this manner among 


B 


the Athenians. 


of an _ body, from the neck to the hips. 


93 — 


BUT 


Bus ra Gallica, was a place in ancient Rome, wherei ih, 


bones of the Gauls, who firſt took the c. | 
{lain by Camyllus, were depoſited. - It differ, aud were 
BusTa Gallorum, a place on the Appennines th — 
reaſon of many thouſands of Gauls killed thereby po? 
BUSTARD, OT1s, in Zoology, the name of 1 l. Tb. 
The *otrs is called tarda and otardes by dercn . bird. 
le Birds, Ne 28. ral ns Uthor,, 
In the Linnzan ſyſtem of 200 the ot; | 
tinct genus of birds of the 0225 2 — 
diſtinguiſhing characters of which are, that * * 
only three toes each, and thoſe all placed before live 
head is not adorned with a creſt or any other on the 


It is of the ſize of the common turkey, ; * 
that of the common gallinaceous 2 ; 94 lte 
neck are greys its belly white, and its back yori 2d 
with tranſverſe ſtreaks of red and black : it has no 1% 
toe, by which, and by its ſize, it is ealily diſti — 
from all the reſt of the gallinaceous kind. 1 

diſtinguiſhed from the female by being of 2 8 1 

ſize, and by a tuft of feathers «wy & inches Aber 
each ſide the lower mandible. Beſides, the Rye forgo 
pouch, whoſe entrance lies immediately under the to 4 
which is capable of holding near ſeven quarts; this 12 
cures them againſt drought, in thoſe dry tracts where the h 
commonly live, and js probably filled with water, to f 4 
ply the hen when ſitting, or the young before th ean 
fly. It feeds on herbs and grain, and earth . and 
eats very greedily the leaves of dandelion, and »: 
ticularly on the ſeeds of hemlock, which feems 1 — 
| ſtrange food. It is frequent in many parts of Eng- 
land, where there are large heaths and plains : the 
are very bad fliers, and very diſſicultly raile themſelves 
up from the ground z but they-are extremely thy, and 
it they ſee a man at a very great diſtance, they immedi. 
ately eſcape as faſt as they can. Their fleth is eſteemed 
Ihe leſſer buftard, or otis tetrax, of Linnæus is about the 
ſize of a pheaſant. 

BusTARD, Thick-kneed. See Stone-CurL ew, | 

BUSTIARII, a kind of gladiators, among the ancient No- 
mans, who fought about the buſtum, or pile, of a de- 
ceaſed perſon, in the ceremony of his obſequies. 

The practice at firſt was, to. ſacrifice captives on the 
tomb, or at the buſtum, of their warriors: inſtances of 
which we have in Homer, at the obſequies of Patroclus, 
and among the Greek tragedians. Their blood was ſup- 
poſed to appeaſe the infernal gods; and render them pro- 
prone to the manes of the deceaſed. _ 
In after-ages, this cuſtom appeared too barbarous; and 
in lieu ot theſe victims, they appointed gladiators to 
fight; whoſe blood, it was ſuppoſed, might have the 
ſame effet.— According to Valerius Maximus and Flo- 
rus, Marcus and Decius, ſons of Brutus, were the firſt, 
at Rome, who honoured the funeral of their father with 
this kind of ſpeCtacle, in the year of Rome 489.—Some 
ſay, the Romans borrowed this cuſtom from the He- 
trurians; and they from the Greeks. 

BUSTUARLA meache, a kind of public whores, who pro- 
ſtituted their bodies among the bh, or tombs, which it 
ſeems were ordinarily places of rendezvous for affairs of 
this kind. Others ſuppoſe that theſe were women hired 
to attend a funeral, and lament the loſs of the de- 
ceaſed. | 

| BUSTUM, in Antiquity, denotes a pyramid or pile of wood, 
whereon were anciently placed the bodies of the do- 
ceaſed, in order to be burnt. : 
The Romans borrowed the cuſtom of BURNING their 
dead from the Greeks. The deceaſed, crowned with 
flowers, -and dreſſed in his richeſt habits, was laid on the 
buſtum. See BURNING. 

Some authors ſay, it was only called bu/fum, after the 
burning, gueſi bene uſtum: before the burning it #33 
more properly called pyra; during it, regus ; and after 
wards, buſtum. i 
When the body was only burnt there, and buried elſe- 
where, the place was not properly called beſlun, "ut 
trina, or uſlrinum. 

BusTUM, in the Campus Martius, was a ſtructure _ 
on the emperor Auguſtus firſt, and, after him, the 
dies of his ſueceſſors were burnt. . . 

It was built of white ſtone, ſurrounded with an iron pa- 
liſade, and planted within ſide with alder trees. 

BusTUM was alſo figuratively applied to denote 17 
TOMB; . &c. 
Whence thoſe phraſes, facere bu/ſum, violare buffum, the 


— 


Bus run 15 an altar, was the hearth or place W 


UST is alſo uſed, eſpecially by the Italians, for the trunk | 


fire was kindled. ; * 
BUTCHER. Among the ancient Romans there 2 
three kinds of eſtabliſhed butchers z viz. two college5, * 
companies, compoſed each of a certain number __ 
zens, whoſe office was to furniſh the city — 
ceſſary cattle, and to take care of preparing and con 
their fleſh, One of theſe communities was at n f 


BUT 


mari; and the © 

ally oxen 3 
Under eac 
fice was to 
carnifices- 


Briſſonius, Modius, and others, mention a pleaſant way 


; ed for ſome ages among this people : 
9 5 mT his eyes, — the ſeller to fold up 
: 6 of his fingers; if the buyer gueſſed aright, how 
* it was the other held up, he was to fix the price; 
if he miſtook, the ſeller was to fix it. This cuſtom was 
aboliſhed by Apronius, preſect of Rome; who in lieu 


thereof introduced the method of ſelling by weight. 


Some derive the term butcher from buccarius, of bucca, | 


| from gung, Hiller of cattle, 
1. a _ apart either for the ſlaughter 
of cattle, or 5 their fleſh to ſale, a butchery, bou- 


eric. The Engliſh diſtinguiſh, calling the latter a fe/b- 


ſhamble, or market, the former a faughter-houſe. —Nero | 


ble edifice of this kind at Rome; on which 
a wes ſtruck that medal, whoſe reverſe is a build- 


ing ſupported by columns, and entered by a perron of 


four ſteps z the _ MAC. AVG. s. c. Macellum Au- 
7 uſconjulto. 
| — furniſhing the markets with butchers meat 
is cantoned into ſeveral offices. We have carcaſs-butchers, 
who kill the meat in great quantities, and fell it out to 
another ſort called retail butchers, diſperſed in all out- 
arts, villages, and towns, near the city. There are, 
ſides, cow-jobbers, or ſaleſmen, who buy and ſell cat- 
tle, acting between the butchers and the breeders, or 
feeders. Something like this alſo obtains at Paris. 
The company of butchers was not incorporated until the 
third year of king James I. when they were made a cor- 
poration by the name of maſter, wardens, and com- 
monalty of the art and myſtery of butchers; yet the fra- 
ternity 1s ancient. 'Their arms are azure, two axes ſal- 
tier wiſe argent, between three boars heads couped, at- 
tired or, a boars head gules, between two garbes vert. 
There are ſome good laws made for the better regulation, 
and for preventing the abuſes committed by butcher:. 
Butchers, ſelling ſwine's fleſh meaſled, or dead of the mur- 
— _ uy 2 of ow _ ſell - ſame . 
Chriſtians, for the time ſha grievoully amerced, 
the ſecond time ſuffer the pillory, the third time be im- 
priſoned and fined, and the fourth time forſwear the 
r ho ſhall Nay beaſts 
t. 4. Hen. Cap. 3. no bunte 
— the wall of 7 9 upon pain to forfeit for 
every ox 124. and for every cow and other beaſt, 84. 
and this law ſhall be obſerved in every city and town 
walled in England, and in the town of Cambridge; ex- 
cept Berwick and Carliſle. 
Stat. 15 Car. II. cap. 8. F 2. no perſon uſing the trade 
of a butcher, ſhall ſell or expoſe to ſale, any fat oxen, 
ſteers, runts, kine, heifers, calves, ſheep, or lambs alive, 
- pain to forfeit double the value — _ —_— IR 
tat. 5 Anne, cap. 2. no perion uſing the trade o 
2 be ſhall ſell, — 3 to Fell, ater gate and 
Weſtminſter, or within ten miles thereof, to any perſon 
uling the trade of a butcher, * fat cattle or ſheep, alive 
or dead, upon pain to forfeit the value. 
Stat. ) Anne, cap. 6. the clauſe 5 Anne, cap. 34. $ 32. 
ov = extend to the ſelling of calves, ſheep, or lambs, 
, one butcher to another. 
No butcher ſhall kill any calf, to ſell, being under five 
weeks old; nor uſe the craft and myſtery of a tanner. 
BuTcne-bird, in Ornithology, the Engliſh name of the la- 
mus, the ſmalleſt of all the European birds of prey, yet 
very fierce and deſtructive. Its beak is all the way 
ight, except juſt at the end, where it is ſlightly 
hooked, the upper mandible furniſhed with a ſharp pro- 
ceſs, and its tail faſhioned like that of the magpye, 
the outer feathers being the ſhorteſt, the reſt gradually 
longer; for _— on ſome have _ : ot pica. 
ancients c it the tyrannus, and in Engliſh we 
metimes alſo call it the Bike x : 
re are ſeveral ſpecies of the lanius: the principal are, 
1. The common larger kind, called the MATTAGESS. 
2. The ſmaller, called the FL USHER. And, 3. The lanius 
nor, or grey little butcher-bird. See Tab. 0 Birds, Ne 5. 
The lanivs minor cinereus, or little grey butcher-bird, is the 
name of a very ſmall ſpecies of the lanius, common in 
and elſewhere, and is a very great deſtroyer of the 
By. and other ſmall: birds. 
TCHER's-broom, Ruſcus, in Botany, a genus of the die- 
«a ſngenefia claſs. Its characters are theſe : it hath 
and female flowers in diſtinct plants; the male 
© erect ſpreading empalements, compoſed of fix oval 
convex leaves, whole borders are reflexed ; they have no 
Petals, but an oval nectarium of the fize of the empale- 


Ment, whi hi 6 : 
ern = * and inflated, opening at the mouth; 


iding of hogs, whence they were called 

won ge: ther ward charged with cattle, eſpeci- 
whence. they were called pecuarii, or boarii. 
h of theſe was a ſubordinate claſs, whoſe of- 
kill, prepare, &c. called lanii, and ſometimes 


BUT 


they have no ſtamina, but each has three ſpreading ſummits 
og the top of the nefarium, which are joined at 
their baſe. The female flowers have empalements, but 
no petals, and nefariums like the male; they have no 
ſtamina, but have an oblong, oval germen, hid within 
the nectarium, ſupporting a cylindrical ſtyle, crowned 
by an obtuſe ſtigma, ſtanding above the mouth of the 
nectarium; the germen afterward becomes a globular 
berry, with two or three cells, encloſing two globular 
ſeeds. There are eight ſpecies, 

The root of butcher” 5-broom is one of the five aperient 
ones, and is celebrated by authors as a very powerful at- 
tenuant and reſolvent. 1 is good in all chronic caſes, 
and is frequently preſcribed in diet drinks, intended to 
open obſtructions of the viſcera, or to promote urine. 


BUTEO. See Buzzarn. 
BUTHYSIA, 8.00, in Antiquity, à ſacrifice of the 


greateſt kind; ſuch were the hecatombs. See Sacki- 
FICE and HEcaTOMB. | 

The Greeks frequently prefixed the particle gu, bu, to 
words, to denote things of extraordinary magnitude, as 
alluding to the bigneſs of oxen. 


BUTIGA, is an inflammation of the whole face, other- 


wiſe called gutta roſacea. 


BUTLER, or BorilLEa, an officer whoſe chief charge is 


over the cellar and drinkables. Sce Axcu-Butler. 


BuTLERs, buticularii, among the Normans, denote wine- 


taſters, appointed to examine liquors, and ſee that they 
be right and legal, 


BuTLER of Frence, buticularius Francic, was one of the 


four great officers in the houſhold of the ancient kings 
of that country, who ſigned all the royal patents, or at 
leaſt was preſent at the diſpatch of them. His feat was 
among the princes, and he even diſputed the precedency 
of the conſtable of France. He had a right of preſid- 
ing at the chamber of accounts; and in the regiſters of 
that office of the year 1397, mention is made, that John 
de Bourbon, grand but/er of France, was admitted there 
as firſt preſident. But the title is now aboliſhed, and, 


in lieu thereof, a new othce of grand echanſon, or cup- 
bearer, erected. 


BUTLER's ale. See ALE. 
BUTLER's fone, a medicinal preparation, of which the 


ancient chemiſts relate wonders. See Boyle's Works, 
Abr vol. i. p. 50. 

The inventor, from whom it takes its name, was a 
Scotchman, in great favour with king James I. and is 
ſaid to have done wonders with it, not only in the ſpeedy 
cure of the moſt dangerous diſtempers, but in the mak- 
ing of gold out of lead and quickſilver. 

The. preparation of this ſtone is given by Morley. Col- 
let. Chym. Leyd. cap. 375. 


BUTLERAGE and PRIs AGE; theſe were originally the 


only cuſtom that was payable upon the importation of 
wines, and were taken and received by virtue of the re- 
al prerogative, for the proper uſe of the crown: but 
or many years paſt, there having been granted by par- 
liament, ſubſidies or aids to the kings of England, and 
theſe duties not repealed, but confirmed, they have been 
22 to yu the ſame away to ſome noblemen, who, 
y virtue of ſuch grant or patent, are to enjoy the full 
benefit and advantage thereof, and may cauſe the ſame 
to be levied and collected in the ſame manner, as the 


kings themſelves might, and were formerly wont to do. 


Butlerage is a duty of two ſhillings for every ton of wine 
imported by merchants ſtrangers; being a compoſition 
(in lieu of the priſage 7 in kind by Engliſh only) 
in conſideration of the liberties and freedoms granted to 
them by king John, and king Edward I. by a charter 
called Charta Mercatoria. 31 Edw. I. cap. 1. & 2.—27 
Edw. III. cap. 26. 


BUTMENTS, in Architecture, thoſe ſupporters, or props, 


on or againſt which the feet of arches reſt. 

The word comes from the French bouter, to abut or ter- 
minate on any thing; or rather from buter, to prop. 

The name butment is alſo given to little places taken out 
of the yard, or the ground-plot of an houſe, for but- 
teries, ſculleries, &c. 

Butments of arches are the ſame with buttreſſes. The 
anſwer to what the Romans call ſublices, the French, 
culees and butees. 


BUTMENTS, or ABUTMENTS of a BRIDGE, denote the 


two maſſives at the end of a bridge, whereby the two 
extreme arches are ſuſtained and joined with the ſhore 
on either fide. 

The butments of bridges next the banks ſhould be built 
more firm and ſolid, as ſerving to ſuſtain the whole ſeries 
of arches, and hinder them from ſpreading. 


BUTOMUS, the F ruſh, in Botany, See Rus. 
BUTORIUS, in 


oology, a name by which ſome have called 
the ardea /tellaris, or BITTERN. 


BU'TRO, in Natura! Hi/tory, the name of a wild bull. 


Sce BisoN, 


70 BUTT, 


BUTT, in our Ancient Cuſtomt, denotes a place erected 


Burr is uſed for a veſſel, or meaſure of wine, contain- 


Burr, or Burr. end, in the Sea Language, denotes the end 


BUTTER, a fat, unctuous ſubſtance, prepared, or ſepa- 


DD 


for archers to ſhoot at, and in which a mark or white 
was fixed. 


ing two hogſheads, or 126 gallons. —Otherwiſe called 
PIPE. ; 

A butt of currans is from fifteen to twenty-two hundred 
weight. | 


of any plank, which joins to another on the outſide of 

a ſhip, under water. 

Hence, when a plank is looſe at one end, they call it 
ringing a butt; to prevent which, ſhips are uſually 
ted at the butt-heads, that is, at the plank's end. 


rated from milk, by heating or churning it. 

The word is formed from geruper, a compound of Bug, 
cow, and rp, cheeſe z q. d. cows cheeſe. me authors, 
out of regard to this etymon, affect to write the word 
buttyr, and butyr. 

It was late ere the Greeks appear to have had any no- 
tion of butter. Homer, Theocritus, Euripides, and the 
other poets, make no mention of it; and yet are fre- 
quently ſpeaking of milk and cheeſe : and Ariſtotle, who 
has collected abundance of curioſities relating to the 
other two, is perfectly filent on this. Pliny tells us, 
that butter was a delicate diſh among the bardarves na- 
tions z and was that which diſtinguiſhed the rich from 
the poor. Hiſt. Nat. lib, xxviii. cap. 35. 

The firſt time the word grun occurs is in Hippocrates, 
in ſpeaking of the Scythians, from whom the Greeks 
appear to have firſt learnt the art of making it. In re- 
ality what reaſon can be given, _ Herodotus ſhould 
deſcribe the Scythians proceſs of making butter with ſo 
much exactneſs, if the ſame had been in uſe among the 
Greeks. Herm. Melpom. 

It muſt not be forgot, that the ancient Jews appear to 
have been acquainted with the method of preparing but- 
ter. Solomon, Iſaiah, and even Moſes, ſpeak of it. The 
laſt repreſents it as in uſe in Abraham's time, unleſs we 
ſhould ſuppoſe, with ſome modern writers, that by butter 
in theſe paſſages we are to underſtand CHEESE. See 
Prov. xxx. 33. Iſa. vii. 15. 

'The Romans uſed butter no otherwiſe than as a medi- 
cine, never as a food. Schookius obſerves, that it is ow- 
ing to the induſtry of the Datch, that there is any ſuch 
thing as butter in the Eaſt Indies : that in Spain, butter is 
only uſed medicinally, for ulcers ; and adds, that the beſt 
opiate for making the teeth white, is the rubbing them 
with butter. 

Cl. Alexandrinus obſerves, that the ancient Chriſtians of 
Egypt burnt butter in the lamps at their altars, inſtead 
R oil; and the Abyſſinians, according to Godignus, 
{till retain a practice much like it. Clemens finds a re- 
ligious myſtery in it. — In the Roman churches, it was 
anciently allowed, during Chriſtmas-time, to uſe butter 
inſtead of oil; by reaſon of the great conſumption there- 
of, in other ways. 

In the — + of Rouen there is a tower called the 
BUTTER tower, tour du beurre, becauſe George d' Am- 
boiſe, archbiſhop of Rouen in 1500, finding the oil fail 
in his dioceſe during Lent, permitted the uſe of butter, 
on condition that each inhabitant ſhould pay ſix deniers 
for the liberty, with which ſum this tower was erected. 
There are other butter towers at Notre Dame, Bourges, 
&c. | 

Butter is made in the greateſt plenty from cows milk, but 
ſometimes alſo from goats, and the richeſt from ſheeps 


milk, as is obſerved by Pliny; though Galen ſeems ul 


doubt it. Inſtances have alſo been known of butter made 
from women's milk, which is extolled by Hoffman as a 
ſovereign remedy againſt the phj. Add, that the an- 
cient Scythians, according to Hippocrates, made butter 
of mares milk; the method of preparing which is de- 
ſcribed by that author. 

If cows feed on ſhort graſs, they will yield more butter, 
though leſs milk, than if they fed on long rank graſs, 
The milk of ſome cows, though fed on the ſame graſs, 
will not yield ſo much butter as that of others. In many 
caſes, the butter is found to retain the taſte of the plant 
on which the cows feed. 

Writers on the dairy deſcribe the proceſs of making and 
ordering butter. The chief means whereby butter is pro- 
duced, is a long continued agitation of milk, whereby 
its texture is broken. After the butter is come, as the 
call it, they take it out, waſh it, and beat it, to expreſs 
the milk. In Bengal, butter is eaſily made, by the flight 
turning of a ſtick in milk. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 337. p. 
227. 

In Rae butter is made by putting the milk or eream 
into a goat's ſkin, ſuſpended from one ſide of the tent to 


BUT 


of the unctuous and wheyey parts. Shaw's Travels, 


241. 

if the milk be not well wrought out, the butter 

keep. When butter begins to decay and taſte 3 i 

working it well anew, and waſhing it with water 0 

reſtore it. 22 

In Bengal, to make butter paſs for freſh when old 

rank, they melt it, and pour on it ſour curdly milk; — 
2 aſter which, they ſtrain it through a cloth fy 
ale. 

BUTTER, clarified, and TAL LO, are ſaid to TI0 
againſt the bloody FLUX, and defluxions of 28 
breaſt. The proceſs of clarifying butter is as follows, 
Take new churned butter, without ſalt, melt it Putt 

4 * me r off the curdy part. Two f 4 

uls of the clarified remainder are to 5 : 

thrice within the day. e 

This oil of MILK, which is naturally diſtributed th 

all the ſubſtances of the milk, conſiſts of very ſmall par 

ticles, which are interpoſed betwixt the caſeous and the 

ſerous parts, among which it keeps itſelf ſuſpended 

a _=— adhefion, but without being diſſolved. Ii 

the ſame ſtate in which oil is in emulſions; hence, the 
ſame whiteneſs in MILK and in EMUL$S1ONs; and hence 
by reſt, the oily parts ſeparate from both theſe liquors 
to the ſurface, and form a cream. When butter is in the 
ſtate of cream, its proper oily parts are not yet ſuſfici- 
ently united RI to form a homogeneous maſs, 
They are ſtill half ſeparated by the interpoſition of 3 

etty large quantity of caſeous and ſerous particles, 
The butter is completely formed by preſſing out theſe he- 
terogeneous parts, by means of continued pereuſſion. It 
then becomes an uniform maſs. 
The trade of butter is very confiderable. It is chiefly 
made within forty miles round the city, Fifty thouſand 
firkins are ſaid to be fent yearly from Cambridge and 
Suffolk alone; each firkin containing 56 pounds. Ut- 
oxeter in Staffordſhire is a — Ha for good but- 
ter, inſomuch that the London cheeſemongers have an 
eſtabliſhed factory here for butter. It is bought by the 
pots of a long cylindrical form, weighing 14 pounds. 

ivers abuſes are practiſed in the packing and ſalting of 
butter, to increaſe its bulk and weight, againſt which we 
have a ſtatute expreſs. 4 Car. II. cap. 26. 
By 13 and 14 Car. II. cap. 26. no butter which is old or 
corrupt, ſhall be mixed or packed with that which isnew 
and ſound. —-Nor any whey-BUTTER be mixed or packed 
with butter made of cream.—But each ſort ſhall be 
packed ſeparately.— No butter ſhall be ſalted or ſaved 
with any great ſalt, but all with ſmall ſalt. 
Butter, as a wholeſome aliment, ſhould be freſh, and 
free ſrom rancidity, and not fried or burnt; otherwiſe 
the acid being diſengaged by age and fermentation, as 
well as by fire, it will diſorder digeſtion, render it diff- 
cult and painful, excite acrid, empyreumatic belchings, 
and introduce much acrimony into the blood. 
Butter is an emollient, and has virtues approaching to 
thoſe of oil; having a peculiar power of reſiſting poiton, 
and obtunding the acrimony thereof. By its ſuppling 
and relaxing the parts, Dr. Quincy thinks it has a ten- 
dency to ſtop in te capillaries and glands, and foul the 
viſcera z whence proceed blotches, and cutaneous diſ- 
eaſes. Some repreſent it as a diuretic, purgative, and 
promoter of expeCtoration. 

BuTTER, May, BuTYrum Majale, is a medicine in ſome 
repute among good women, for ſtrains, aches, and 
wounds. It is made of butter churned at that time, and 
2 to the ſun of the whole month, till, by repeated 
fuſions, it be brought to a whiteneſs. Helmont calls it 


mogiflery of graſi. Quincy affirms it is no better than 


lain lard. | 
Naturaliſt ſpeak of ſhowers and dews of butter. See 
EW, s 

BuTTER-milk, the MILK which remains after the butter is 
come by churning. ; 
Butter-milk is eſteemed an excellent food, in the ſpring 
—— and is particularly recommended in b 
evers. 8 
Some make curds of Butter-mill, by pouring into it 2 
quantity of new milk hot. 

BuTTER-bump, See BITTERN. path 

Bu'TTER-bur, Petaſitis, in Botany, an officinal plant, 
in figure and virtues reſembling me/ter-w 0RT- Linnæus 
has comprehended this plant under the genus of 
which belongs to the claſs of /yngene/ia polygamia /. Fe. 
Its characters are theſe: the flower is compoſed 2 1 
veral hermaphrodite florets, which are included in — 
common —— empalement; they are — 1 
funnel-ſhaped, of one petal, cut into five ſeßmen 
the brim. They have each five ſmall hair like ſtamin% 
terminated by cylindrical ſummits, and a ſhort ge 


the other, and preſſing it to and fro in one uniform di- 
rection. This quickly occaſions the neceſlary ſeparation 
: 


crowned with down, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, c 
by a thick ſtigma ; the germen afterward econ 1 
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ſeed, crowned with a hairy down. 

oblong, 14 che firſt of which is 2 
bur, or ſtilent-wort, which * naturally b 

des of rivers and ditches in molt parts of England. 

the i ated an alexipharmic and detergent, and uſed in 

It aun compoſitions, eſpecially with the firſt of thoſe wn 
=—_ is alſo a compound water denominate 
tentions. Ti b rejected in the laſt college diſpenſatory. 

— 1 4 e part principally uſed; and beſide theſe 

_ * has thoſe of an aperient and detergent, It is 
| — br in ſuppteſſions o the urine and menſes, and in 
„ aſthmas, and other om of ng _ 5 

K fruit in New England, whoſe kernel yields 

1 qurntity of ſweet oil. : 

BorTER wort, Pinguicula, in Botany, a genus of the dian- 
jria monozynia claſs, The corolla con iſts of a ſingle rin- 
gent petal ; the longer lip 1s ſtrait, obtuſe, trifid, and 
ſupine ; the ſhorter lip is bifid, more obtuſe, and pa- 
tent; the nefarium is corniculated, and produced from 

the baſe of the petal; the fruit is an oval * com- 
ſed at top, and — = cell, in which are ſe- 

ſmall ſeeds of a cylindric gure. 
ry plant is found growing on bogs in many parts of 
England, and flowers in June; but is never cultivated 
in gardens. N 

1 Butyrum, is alſo uſed to expreſs ſeveral chemical 
ſubſtances— as, butter of ANTIMONY, of ARSENIC, of 
den, of BISMUTH, of Cacao, of FLAx, of SATURN, 
of TiN, of wax, _ oy <p of their form of con- 

e reſembling that of butter. 

* — of ſtone, > kind of mineral drug found on the 
higheſt mountains and hardeſt rocks o Siberia, being 
drawn by the ſun's heat, in the way of tranſudation, from 
the dry ſubſtance of the ſtones themſelves, and adhering 
to the ſurface thereof like a ſorr of calx, which, having 
received its full coction, is ſcraped off by the inhabitants 
under the name of amine maſla. The Ruſhans aſcribe 
many virtues to it. It is much uſed for the dyſentery 
and venereal diſeaſes; but its operation is ſo violent, 
however corrected by other ingredients, that none but 
the Ruſhans dare uſe it. . 

BuTTER-fi/h, a ſmall fiſh common in Cornwal, ſhaped 
2 like an eel, and diſtinguiſhed by two rows of 
black ſpots alon ot _ _ called GUNELLUS, 

BuTTER-fly,- in Zoology. e Par1L10. 

ng fi/h, the Engliſh name for the fiſh called by au- 
thors BLENNUS, Or BLENNIUS. 

It has its name of the butter-fly fi/h from a ſpot in the fin, 
which reſembles thoſe in the wings of ſome butter-flies. 

BuTTER-fly ſhell, See VoLUTA. 

BuTTER-fly, Satyrion, in Botany. See ORcnis. 

BuTTER-jags, flowers of the wild TREFOIL. 

BUTTERY.—Offcers in the king's buttery, are a gentle- 
man, yeoman, and three grooms of the buttery. The 
buttery among us is uſually placed near the cellar, being 

1 ny the room _— 2 of — cellar wo : 

, imbotare, in Middle Age Writers, is uſed for 
turning of wine, or putting it into butts. 

28 See PILLAR. 3 

of a ſhip is her full breadth right aſtern from 
the tuck upwards.—According as a ſhip is built, broad or 
A at 5 tranſom, ſhe is ſaid to have a broad or nar- 
row buttock. ; 

BUTTONS make an article in dreſs, whoſe form and uſe 
is too familiar to need a deſcription.— The matter where- 
- they are ow is various; as metal, ſilk, mohair, &c. 

TTONS, metal, are various; both with regard to the 
matter and manner of making : beſides thoſe caſt in 
moulds, much in the manner of other ſmall works (ſee 
0UNDERY), there are now made great quantities with 
thin plates, or leaves of gold, filver, and braſs; eſpeci- 
10 of = two 38 invention of _ e be- 
Jer) late, as not having been ſet on foot before the 
ginning of the sant century; and their ſtructure 
bel R though but of indifferent uſe; we thall 
join it. | 
8 — of making plated. The metal to be uſed 
in urge ry thin plates, or leaves, of the thickneſs 
dale fon * r by the goldſmith or braſier), is cut into 
— nc pieces, of a diameter proportionable to the 
8 en mould they are made to cover: this cutting is 
pertormed with a arp punch, on a leaden block or table. 


— 


h piece of metal thus cut, and taken off from the 
plate 8 reduced to the form of a button, by beating it 
— rely in ſeveral ſpherical eavities, with a round 
the fl ron in form of a puncheon ; ſtill beginning with 
bill telt cavity, and proceeding to the more ſpherical, 
— Plate has got all the relievo required; and the 
| ed — Othin a plate, they form ten or twelve 
. es at a 
it more dug. once; and alſo boil the metal to make 
* inde thus formed, they gi ſſi 

formed, they give an impreſſion to the 

Mile, by working it with the fame iron puncheon, in 


BuTToN, in Botany, denotes a flower or cluſtet of leaves 


BuTrTox, in Building, denotes a light faſtening for a door 
BuTToON of @ foch, denotes a round head ſerving to move 


BuTToN, in Chemiſtry, ſignifies the metal which is col- 


BuTToON, in Fencing, ſignifies the end or tip of a foil, be- 


BuTToON of the reins of a BRIDLE, in the Manege, is a rin 


BuTToN-antenne, a name given by Naturalifis to thoſe an- 


BuTToN-/lone, in Natural Hiſtory, a kind of figured ſtone, 


BUT 


a kind of mould, like the mintef's coins, erigraver! es 
creux, of indentedly ; and faſtened to a block or bench; 
The cavity of this mould, wherein the impreſſion is to 
be made, is of a diameter and depth ſuitable to the ſort 
of button to be ſtruck in it; each kind requiting a parti- 
cular mould. Between the puncheon and the plate is 
placed ſome lead, which contributes to the better takin 
off all the ſtrokes of the graving ; the lead, by reaſon 4 
its ſoftneſs, eaſily giving way to the parts that have re- 
lievo; and as eaſily inſinuating itſelf into the trace, or 
engraving of the — | 
The plate thus prepared, makes the upper part of ſhell 
of the button. The lower part is formed of another plate, 
made after the ſame manner, but flatter, and* without 
any ON To this laſt; is ſoldered a little eye 
made of wire of the ſame metal, for the button to be faſ- 
tened by. 
The two plates are ſoldered together, with a wooden 
mould; covered with wax, or other cement, between 
in order to render the button firm and ſolid : for the wax 
entering all the cavities formed by the relievo of the 
other ſide, ſuſtains it, prevents its flattening, arid pre- 
ſerves its boſſe of deſign. Ordinatily, indeed, they con- 
tent themſelves to cover the naked mould with the ſhell; 
and in this caſe, for the faſtening, they paſs a thread or 
gut acroſs through the middle of the mould. 

uttons made of hair, or other foreign buttons, ſhall not 
be imported, on pain of forfeiture, &c. 13 and 14 
Car. II. cap. 13.—4 W. and M. cap. 10. Alſo buttons 
are not to be made of cloth, ſtuff, or wood, under pe- 
nalties. Stat. 4 and 5. W. and M.— 10 W. III. cap. 2. 
4 Geo. I. cap. 7.—7 Geo. I. St. 1. cap. 12. 


not yet expanded; and is much of the ſame import with 
BUD. 

The term butten is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of vines and 
roſes ; and is otherwiſe denominated qe, /prout, bud, bur- 
geon, Cc. 


or window, made to turn on a nail. 


the bolt. 


lected, generally in a roundiſh maſs at the bottom of a 
crucible after fuſion, or which remains in the cupels af- 
ter cupellation. 


ing made roundiſh, and uſually covered with leather, to 
prevent making contuſions in the body. 


of leather with the Reins put through it, running 
along the length of the reins. 

To put a horſe under the button, is when he is ſtopt, 
having no rider on his back, by the reins being laid on 
his neck, and the button lowered, ſo far as that the horſe's 
head is brought in by the reins, and fixed to the true 
poſture or carriage. 


tennæ or horns, as they are called, of butterflies, which 
are ſlender and terminated at the top by a ſort of. butter, 
in form of an olive, or of part of one. The French 
naturaliſts, from Reaumur, call theſe antennes a boutons. 
Sec FEELERS. 


ſo denominated from its reſembling the button of a gar- 
ment. | 

The button-flone is called by Naturaliſis porpites. Some 
make it a ſpecies of ECHINITES. 

Dr. Hook gives the figure of three forts of button-/tones, 
which ſeem to have been nothing elſe but the filling up 
of three ſeveral ſorts of ſhells. They are all of them 
very hard flints, and have this in common, that they con- 
ſiſt of two bodies, which ſeem to have been the filling up 
of two holes or vents in the ſhell. Poſth. Works. p. 284. 
Dr. Plot deſcribes a new ſpecies of button-/one, finely 
ſtriated from the top, after the manner of fome hair 
buttons, on which account it may be denominated per- 
pites, unleſs we ſhould rather take it for a now ſpecies of 
ECHINITESs, Hiſt. Oxf. chap. v. $ 178. 

This name is alſo given to a peculiar ſpecies of late 
found in the marquiſate of Bareith, in a mountain called 
Fichtelberg; which is extremely different from the com- 
mon ſorts of ſlate, in that it runs with t eaſe into 
glaſs in five or ſix hours time, without the addition of 
any ſalt or other foreign ſubſtance, to promote its vitri- 
fication, as other ſtones require. 

It contains in itſelf all the principles of glaſs, and really 
has mixed in its ſubſtance the things neceſſary to be 
added to promote the fuſion of other ſtony bodies. 

The Swedes and Germans make buttons of the glaſs pro - 
duced from it, which is very black and ſhining, and it 
has hence its name button- Hens. They make ſeveral other 
things alſo of this glaſs, as the handles of Knives, _ 


BUY 


he like, and fend a large quantity of it unwrought in 
round cakes, as it cools from the fuſion, into Holland. 

 BuTToN=tree, Cephalanthus, in Botany, a genus of the te- 

trandria monogynia claſs. The characters are theſe : it 

"= ' hath a number of ſmall flowers collected into a ſpherical 

ö head, and each particular flower hath a funnel-ſhaped 

empalement, divided into four parts at the top; the 

flower is funnel-ſhaped, of one petal, divided at the top 

into four parts, incloſing four ſtamina, which are in- 

ſerted in the petal. The germen is ſituated under the 

flower, which becomes a globular hairy capſule, incloſ- 


ing one or two oblong, angular ſeeds ; theſe are joined 
to an axis, and form a round head. There are two 
ſpecies. 

BuTrToN-tree of Jamaica, Conocarpus, in Botany, a genus 
of the pentandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : 
the flowers are collected in a globular head, each ſtand- 
ing in a ſcaly empalement. At the bottom is fituated a 
large, compreſſed germen, divided into five parts at the 
top. The flower has one petal, which is cut into five 
equal parts, and five ſlender ſtamina, which extend be- 

; _ yond the petal. The germen becomes a fingle ſeed, in- 

_ Cloſed in the ſcale of the fruit, which is ſhaped like the 
cone of the alder-tree. There are two ſpecies. 

BuTTON-weed. See SPERMACOCE, 

UTTRESS, a butment, or maſs of ſtone, or brick, ſerv- 

ing to prop or ſupport the ſides of a building, wall, or 
the like, on the outſide ; where it is either very high, or 
has any conſiderable load to ſuſtain on the other ſide, as 
a bank of earth, &c. See ARCH, and ARC-BUU- 
TANT. 
The theory and rules of buttreſſes, or props for eaſing 

walls, is ranked among the deſiderata of architecture. 
They are uſually placed leaning againſt the edifice they 
are to ſuſtain. We find them uſed againſt the angles of 
ſteeples, churches, and other buildings of ſtone ; alſo 
along the walls of ſuch buildings as have great and 
heavy rooſs, which would otherwiſe be ſubject to thruſt 
the wall out. They are alſo placed as ſupports againſt 
the feet of arches turned croſs great halls, in old pa- 

_ laces, &c. and are much uſed in fortification. 

BurrazEss, BuTTRICE, or BUTTER1s, likewiſe denotes 

a a tool, uſed by farriers, to pierce the ſole of a horſe's 
foot, which is overgrown to pare the hoof; to fit the 

ſhoe; and to cut off the ſkirts of the ſole, that overcaſt 
the ſhoe. 

BUTYROUS, or BuTyRacEovs, ſomething that par- 
takes of the nature or qualities of butter. 

BUVETTE, or BeuveTTE, in the French Laws, an eſtab- 
liſhed place in every court, where the lawyers and coun- 
ſellors may retire, warm themſelves, and take a glaſs of 
wine by way of refreſhment, at the king's charge. 

There 1s one for each court of parliament, but theſe are 
only for perſons belonging to that body ; there are others 
in the palais whither other perſons alſo reſort. 

BUXBAUMIA, in Botany, a genus of the cryptogamia 
Nie. 

BUX TON waters, See WATERS. 

BUXUS, in Botany. See Box-tree. 

BUYER, Emptor. Sce Burris and Eur rox. 

BUYING, the act of making a PURCHASE, or of acquir- 

ing the DN of a ans for a certain price. 
Buying ſtands oppoſed to felling, and diſſers from BoR- 
ROWING or hiring, as in the former the property of the 
thing is alienated ſor perpetuity, which in the latter is 
not. 


By the civil law, perſons are allowed to buy hope, ſpem 


pretio emere, that is, to purchaſe the event or expectation 
of any thing. E. gr. The fiſh or birds a perſon ſhall 
catch, or the money he ſhall win in gaming. 
There are divers ſpecies of buying in uſe among traders ; 
. as buying on one's own account, oppoſed to buying on 
commiſſion; buying for ready money, which is when 
the purchaſer pays in actual ſpecie on the ſpot ; buying 
on credit, or for a time certain, is when the payment is 
not to be preſently made, but, in lieu thereof, an obli- 
goin given by the buyer for payment at a time future ; 
buying on delivery, is when the goods purchaſed are only 
to be delivered at a certain time future. 
BuyYiXG the refuſal, is giving money for the right or liberty 
of purchaſing a thing at a fixed price, in a certain time 
to come; chiefly uſed in dealing for ſhares in ſtock. 
; 2 is ſometimes alſo called by a cant name, buying the 
bear. 
BuyiNnG the ſmall-pox, is an appellation given to a method 
of procuring that diſeaſe by an operation nearly akin to 
IN OcULATION; frequent in South Wales, where it has 
obtained time out of mind, 
It is performed either by rubbing ſome of the pus taken 
out of a puſtule of a variolous perſon on the ſkin, or by 
making a puncture in the ſkin with a pin dipped in ſuch 
. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 375. See INOCULAT10N and 
OX, 
6 


BUZ, in Ichthyography, the name of a fiſh more 
known by that of AL AULA, and ca in te val 
8 nk 8 4 Msn >ermay 
ZIDAN, in the Materia Medica of the An; 
given by Avicenna, and others, 12 a Ae pe, : ö 
Africa, which had the ſame virtues with the 4 N 
hen, or white and red behen, or ben root. W it be 
acquainted with this medicine at this time. bree 
to have been of the colour of our red ſaunders; 
„ only ſerve to adulterate the red ben root ; — 
they ſay, in genetal, that it was u 
B 1 | cc | {ed to adulterg the 
UZZARD, BuTeo, in Ornithology, the n 
of prey, of the long-winged hawk kind; of ahi 
are ſeveral ſpecics. 1. The bald buzzard, fo called — 
the whiteneſs of his crown, ſometimes called ofpr * 
The common vuzzerd, diſtinguiſhed from the 9 ' 
the ſhortneſs of its wings, and its ſmaller ſize. TY 
honey buzzard, or apivorous buzzard, which fecd 10 
oung from the bee-hives. See Arrvorvs Bute, ry 
he $UBBUT Eo, the male of which has been uſua!) calle} 
the hen-harrier, the female the ring- tail; though 3790 
obſervations males have been found of this ſpecies; — 
5. The moor b»zzard, common in marſhy places ns 
. MILVUS RUGINoSus by authors. 4 
e common buzzard is a bird of the long- win 
kind, of the ſize of a pheaſant, or ſmall A 
on moles, ſield-mice, and other ſmall birds, and ſome. 
times will ſeize on rabbets. In want of better food, ir 
will live on beetles, worms, and the like. Its eggs is 
white, more or lefs ſprinkled with irregular red ſpots. 
In age, or by ſome other accidents, the head and back 
in this ſpecies are ſometimes found grey. 
T he moor buzzard is a bird of the long-winged hawk kind 
ſmaller than the common buzzard, and not fo flat on the 
head. Its beak is large and crooked, covered with 2 
greeniſh yellow ſkin near the top, and black in other 
places. Its mouth is bluiſh within; its head is of a 
whitiſh orange colour, variegated with black ſtreaks; its 
throat is of the ſame colour; and all the reſt of its body, 
as well back as belly, is of a duſky ruſt colour, only 
that in each wing there is a yellowiſh white ſpot ; and 
the feathers at the root of the tail are yellowiſh. Its legs 
are long and ſlender, and of a yellowiſh colour. The 
inſide of its wing-feathers are whitiſh. It is common 
with us about heaths and marſhes. 
BYAS is uſed by Petty for the central point ſuppoſed in 
the middle of each ATOM or CORPUSCLE, 
BY-LAWS, Brr-LAws, or Bi-Laws, private or peculiar 
orders, and regulations for the good government of 2 
city, court, or other community, made by general con- 
ſent of the members thereof; being not repugnant to the 
ow laws of the realm. 
y ſtat. 9 Hen. VII. cap. 7. bye-laws made by corpora- 
tions are to be approved by the lord- chancellor, or chick 
juſtices, under penalty of 4ol/. 


but it a 


The word is formed from the Saxon by, habitation, vil, 


and laxa, q. d. lex ville, or town-law,—They are alſo 
called bir /aws, byrlaws, and burlaws, bilager, and bellaginet. 
Such is the cuſtom in Kent of deciding controverſies 
among neighbours about boundaries, by the ſeneſchals, 
or bailiffs. 

In Scotland, thoſe are called laws of burlaw, or byrlaw, 
which are made and determined by neighbours, cletted 
by common conſent in burlaw-courts; wherem con, 
zance is taken of complaints betwixt neighbour and 
neighbour. —The men hos choſen as judges or arbitrt- 
tors are called burlaw-men, or byrlaw-men. 

BYRRHUS, in Natural Hiſtory, a genus of inſects of the 
order of coleoptera. 

BYRSODEFPSICON, from pups, ſtin, and Se440y J 4, 
an epithet given to ſumach, denoting its uſe in dying 0 
leather. See SUMACH. 

BYSSUS, or Brys$UM, a fine ſort of thready matte pre 
duced in India, Egypt, and about Elis in Achaia, © 
which the richeſt apparel was anciently made, eſpecian 
that wore by the prieſts both Jewiſh and EgIpuan. 5 
In reality, the ancients ſeem to have applied the = 
indifferently to any kind of matter that was ſpun - 
wove finer than wool : ſo that it is probable there 


to the Mu of which cloths were made, Or 
were that this was the true yu itſelf. ory 2 
nances this latter opinion is, that the byſſus of the lite 
marina may be ſpun, and conſequently the 
doubt but that in ages when ſilk was ſcarce, k f, 12 
uſed in the cloaths of great men. Add, that! 5 0 
though grolly ſpun, appears much finer and mo * fi 
tiful than wool, and comes not much 22 made of 
Stockings and other ſuch manufaQures are leſs con- 
it, which would be more valuable if filk was de in. 


ounte- 


B Y S . 


To ſpin this 5y/ſus, they leave it ſome days in a| are of a longer duration, and want that 
_ to 1 and grow oft; after this they comb which diſtinguiſhes the fungus claſs, and 7 © op 
7 it, to get out the impurities, and, laſtly, ſpin it as they | never produce heads, nor have any thing of the figure 
" 40 filk. 8 or texture of fungi. The B differ from the conrery , 
Authors uſually diſtinguiſh two ſorts of byſſur, that of | in that they do not grow in the water, and in their being 
5 Elis, and that of Judea, which was the fineſt. Of this | compoſed of flenderer and ſhorter filaments. They have 
n Jatter were the prieſtly ornaments made. Bonfrerius not yet been diſcovered to have either flower or ſeed, but 
- notes, that there muſt have been two ſorts of us appear always in form of threads, or of a light down, or 
1 one finer than the ordinary, by reaſon there are two He- ne powder, on the ſurfaces of many different bodies, 
rs brew words uſed in Scripture to denote at, one of | but principally on ſuch as are liable to putrefaction. Mi- 
at which is always uſed in ſpeaking of the abit of the | cheli, in his Nova Genera Plantarum, p. 210. mentions 
ph prieſts, and the other of that of the Levites. See Luke | the ſeeds of ſome of the * 3 but later obſervers, 
be xvi. 19- ; | and particularly the indefatigable Dillenius, were never 
| it is probable the 5yſus of the ancients was a very fine | able to obſerve them. This laſt author has deſcribed 
rd fort of cotton, or a mixture of linen and cotton. Forſter. | twenty ſpecies of theſe ſmall plants. See in the Philo- 
we De Byſſo Antiquorum. ſophical TranſaQtions, vol. xi. part i. Ne 54. an. 
Mm Brssbs, in Botany, a word uſed to expreſs a genus of | 1753, an account, with obſervations, on this genus of 
- moſſes, deſcribed by ſome of the ancients under the | plants, which in the order of nature comes between the 
1 name of alcyonium, and belonging, in the Linnzan ſyſ- | moſſes and the fungi. This vegetable is found in Eng- 
* tem, to the claſs of * algæ, the moſt imperfet | land, as well as in many parts of Europe, covering the 
of the whole claſs of vegetables. The characters of round like a —_ 
1 this genus are, that the moſſes of it are compoſed of B RIA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria mone= 
_ ſimple and uniform parts, and always appear in form of | gynia claſs; the corolla is compoſed of five petals ; the 
* excreſcences, either of a woolly or of a duſty matter. | capſule has five lobes, and is covered with prickles. 
* It ſeems properly a | of vegetables of a middle | There is only one ſpecies. 
kind, between the muſhrooms and the moſſes, but moſt | BYZANT. See BzsanT. 
ak approaching to the latter, in that the ſeveral ſpecies of of BYZANTIENA bGlatte. Sec BLaTTaA, 
eds | 
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The third letter, or ſecond conſonant of the al- 


0 word call; and the other like 3, as in Cæſar. It 

29 has the former ſound before a, 0, u, Or a con- 
ſonant ; and the latter before e, i, aud y. C is formed, 
according to Scaliger, from the x of the Greeks, by re- 
trenching the ſtem or upright line; though others de- 
rive it from the I of the Hebrews, which has in effect 
the ſame form; allowing only for this, that the He- 
brews, reading backwards, and the Latins, &c. for- 
wards, each have turned the letter their own way. 
However, the C not being the ſame as to ſound with the 
Hebrew caph; and it being certain the Romans did not 
borrow their letters immediately from the Hebrews, or 
other Orientals, but from the Greeks; the derivation 
from the Greek x is the more probable. Add, that 
F. Montfaucon, in his Palzographia, gives us ſome 
forms of the Greek x, which come very near that of 
our C; this, for inſtance, C: and Suidas calls the C, 
the Roman kappa. The ſecond ſound of C reſembles 
that of the Greek Z; and many inſtances occur of an- 
cient inſcriptions, in which S has the ſame form with 
our C. Gruter, vol. i. p. 71. vol. iii. p. 1020. 
All grammarians agree, that the Romans pronounced 
their Q like our C, and their Clike our K. F. Mabillon 
adds, that Charles the Great was the firſt who wrote his 
name with a C; whereas all his predeceſſors of the ſame 
name wrote it with a K: and the ſame diſſerence is ob- 

| ſerved in their coins. 

C was alſo a numeral letter among the Romans, ſignifying 

an hundred: according to the verſe, 


Non plus quam centum C litera fertur habere. 


Some add, that a daſh over it, made it ſignify an hun- 
dred thouſand. 

C is alſo an ABBREVIATURE, 

In proper names, C. was uſed for Caius; as C. Cæſar, 
&c. Their lawyers uſed it ſingle for Codice or Conſule, 
and double, CC. for Conſulibus. 

C was alſo uſed in their courts, as a letter of condemnation, 
and ſtood for condemns; in oppoſition to A, which ſigni- 
fed 46%. 

C, in Muſic, denotes the higheſt part in a thorough pass 
and when placed after the cliff, it intimates, that the 
mulic is in common time. 

CAABA, a ſquare ſtone edifice in the temple of Mecca, 

ſuppoſed to have been built by Abraham and his fon 
Ithmael ; being the part principally reverenced by the 
Mahometans, and to which they always direct them 
ſelves in prayer. Hee KEBLA. 
The word is Arabic, caaba, and caabah, a denomination 
which ſome will have given to this building, on account 
of its height, which ſurpaſſes that of the other buildings 
in Mecca but others, with more probability, derive the 
name from the quadrangular form of this ſtructure. 

CAAMINI, in Bztany, a name given by the Spaniards and 
others to the fineſt ſort of the Paraguay tca. It is the 
leaves of a ſhrub which grows on the mountains of Ma- 
racaya, and is uſed in Chili and Peru as the tca is with 
us. The mountains, where the trees which produce 
this valuable leaf grow naturally, are far from the inha- 
bited parts of Paraguay; but the people of the place 
know ſo well the ei and uſe of it, that they con- 
ſtantly furniſh themſelves with great quantities of it from 
the ſpot. They uſed to go out on theſe expeditions many 
thouſands together,and their country was left to the in- 
ſults of their enemies in the mean time, and many of 
them periſhed with the-fatigue.' 

Jo remedy theſe inconveniences, they have of late 
lanted the trees about their habitations; but the leaves 
of theſe cultivated trees have not the fine flavour or the 


virtues of the wild ones. The king of Spain has per. 
phabet, has two ſounds, one like 4, as in the | | 


CAB 


mitted the Indians of Paraguay'to bring to the town of 

Santfoy, twelve thouſand atobes of the leaves of this tree 
every year: but they are not able to procure ſo much of 
the wild leaves annually ; about half the quantity is the 
utmoſt they bring of this; the other half is — up of 
the leaves of the trees in their own plantations, and this 
ſells at a lower price, and is called pabes. The arobe is 
about five and twenty pounds weight ; the general price 
is four piaſtres for the arobe, and the money is always 
divided equally among the people of the colony, 

CAA-APTA, in Botany, the name of a Braſilian plant, de- 
ſcribed by Marcgrave, Piſo, and others; the root of 
which ſo much reſembles the ipecacuanha in its virtues, 
that ſome have erroneouſly called it by the ſame name, 
It is an aſtringent and emetic, as the ipecacuanha, but 
it poſſeſſes both theſe qualities in a much weaker degree, 
and is therefore neceſſarily given in a much larger doſe, 

a a dram being the quantity commonly given at once. 
The Brafilians bruiſe the whole plant, and expreſs the 
Juice, which they take gwen and alſo apply it exter- 
nally to wounds made by poifoned arrows, and by the 
bites of ſerpents. Some have ſuppoſed the root of this 
plant to be the white ipecacuanha; but this is an error, 
that being little different from the grey. Mem. Acad. 
Par. an. 1700. p. 134. hiſt. 69. Geoffroy. 

CAAPIBA, in Botany, the name given by Plumier to a 
genus of plants, called afterwards by Linnæus cissAu- 
PELOS, 

CAB, or KAB, denotes a Hebrew meaſure of capacity, 

equal to the ſixth part of the ſeah, or an eightcenth of 
the EPHA. Arbuthnot's Tab. Anc. Coins, &c. n. 14- 
and 15. 
'The cab of wine contained two Engliſh pints ; the cab of 
corn, 24 pints corn meaſure. : 
We alſo find mention of the cab as a dry meaſure, in 
Grecian and Roman writers: ſome make it equal to the 
Grecian CHOENIX, and aſſert it to be the quantity of 
what a labourer eats per day, as aſſigned by Cato. 

CABAL, a name given to a ſort of drink made of dried 
raiſins. The manner in which the Portugueſe make cabal 
is this; they take out the ſtones of about twenty pounds 
of raiſins, and then bruiſing the raiſins a little, they put 
them into a barrel of white wine, in the month of Ja- 
nuary or February, and let them ſtand till about Eaſter. 
It is then very clear and rich, luſcious and palatable to 
the taſte. It is recommended to ſtop * and give 
ſtrength to the ſtomach. It is worth while to try the 
experiment with the ſame proportion of raiſins to the 
ſame quantity of our Engliſh cyder, which would Pro- 
bably prove a fine drink. Phil. Tranſ. No 157- 

CABALA vein, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by out 
Suſlex miners to one kind of the iron ore ener: 
wrought in that country. It is a ſtony ore, of a brown! 
colour, with a bluſh of red, which is more or leſs con- 
ſpicuous in different parts of the ſame males. | 1s 
uſually found in thin ſtrata, lying not far from the — 
face, and is not very rich in iron, but it runs very af 
in the fire. 

CABALATAR, in Natural Hiſtory, 
of the chemical writers to nitre, called allo 
micus, and ſal infernalis. 

CABALISTE, in Commerce, 
and in the whole province of Languedoc; 
a merchant who does not trade in his own name, 2 
concerned in the trade of another merchant in ente 
Sce ANONY MOUS partnerſhip. 5 

CABALLEROS, in Commerce; wools of caballeros * 
valleros, are Spaniſh wools, of which there is 2 con 
able trade at Bayonne in France. 


CABALLI, among Aly/lic Philoſophers, 


a name given by ſome 
cerberus cha- 


4 at Thoulouſe, 
a term uſe Thich ſignifies 
but 15 


denote the ſhades, 
ol 


CAB 


| bodies of men who died any ſudden or violent 


or ary the expiration of their predeſtinated term 


death, 
of life. 


ander as goblins or ghoſts over the face of the 
- K. Ul their deſtined term is accompliſhed ; being 
ended to live out the time as ſpirits, which they ought 
tg have ſpent in the fleſh. 


and rankeſt kind of ALOES, as being little uſed unleſs ſor 
ging borſes. Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. an. 1708. p. 66. 
CABALLINUM, Sulphur, denotes common brimſtone, or 
'R, 
CABALLINE, CaBALLINUS, from the Greek xa, 
@ birſe, ſomething _— to, or partaking of, the na- 
ture and qualities of a hor e. 
CABBAGES, in Gardening; for the characters, ſee 
Bx Ass A. The common ſorts of cabbages are largely 
cultivated about London. The common white, red, flat 
and long-ſided ones, are chiefly for winter uſe. The 
ſeeds of theſe ſorts mull therefore be ſown in the end of 
March, and beginning of April, in beds of good freſh 
earth; and in May, when the young plants will have 
about eight leaves a-piece, they are to be pricked out 
into ſhady borders, about three inches ſquare, and, about 
the beginning of June, they muſt be tranſplanted to the 
laces where they are to remein: and this is commonly 
tween cauliflowers or artichokes, at about two fect 
and a half diſtance in the rows. They muſt be watered 
at times, and the earth muſt be hoed up about their 
roots, and kept clear from weeds. 
"Theſe cabbages will be fit for uſe ſoon after Michaelmas, 
and will continue till the end of February, if not de- 
ſtroyed by bad weather; to prevent which, the gardeners 
about London pull up their cabbages in November, and 
trench the ground in ridges, laying their cabbages againſt 
the ridges, as cloſe as poſſible on one ſide, burying their 
ſtems in the ground; and in this manner they let them 
remain till after Chriſtmas, when they cut them for mar- 
ket. | 
The Germans make great uſe of a preparation of cab- 
bares, which they call four traut, and CROUTE. g 
The Ruſſian cabbage is ſmall, and not much cultivated 
now. It is to be raiſed as the others, but may be planted 
nearer, as not ſo large. Ir is fit for uſe in July. 
The early and ſugar-loaf cabbages are ſown for ſummer 
uſe, and are commonly called Michaelmas cabbages. The 
ſeaſon for ſowing theſe is the end of July or beginning of 
Auguſt, in an open ſpot of ground. The plants are 
pricked out at three inches diſtance, when they have eight 
leaves. It is common to fow ſpinach in the ſame beds 
with theſe, hoeing it up from about their ſtalks in ſpring; 
in May and June theſe begin to turn their leaves ſor 
cabbaging, and may be brought to it much ſooner than 
naturally they would, by tying them about the top with 
an ozier band. 
The Savoy cabbages are ſor winter uſe, and are to be ſown 
about the middle of April; they are to be treated as the 
common cabbage, and planted out at two feet and a half 
diſtance, in an open place. 
The bore-cle may be cultivated in the ſame manner, but 
muſt be planted only at one foot diſtance ; theſe are not 
it to cut till the froſts have nipped them. Sce Broc- 
coul, and CAULIFLOWER. 
The method of getting good cabbage- ſeed is this: chooſe 
out ſome fair plants about the end of November, pull 
them up, 2nd hang them up three days, with the root up- 
ward, in a ſhady place ; then plant them under a warm 
hedge, burying the whole ſtalk and half the cabbage in the 
earth; cover them with ſtraw or peaſe haum, if the win- 
ter be ſevere, and in ſpring they will ſhoot out many 
ranches. When theſe begin to pod, the ends of the up- 
per ones ſhould be cut off, to give itrength to the other 
Pods. The ſeed muſt be preſerved from the birds, by 
ixing ſome lime twigs about the plants, where the catch- 
ng one or two will intimidate the reſt. When ripe, it 
mult be threſhed out, and kept for uſe. Miller. 
a _ of cabbages as food for cattle, makes a very 
_ derable branch of modern huſbandry. Thoſe in 
mon ule for this purpoſe are the great Scotch cab- 
age, the turnep cabbage, and, on account of its peculiar 
ardineſs and duration, the turnep-rooted cabbage. B 
PE management, a ſucceſſion of different cabbage 
Aft may be obtained through the winter. Cabbage, 
Ny a — and nutritive food for cattle, ſheep, 
4 an . and if they are cultivated on good 
of Al. At | manured, and horſe-hoed after the method 
capt „ they produce very large crops, from 30 to 
. 13 on an acre. An Iriſh acre (which is in propor- 
tion to the En liſh P PC 
cabbages by M gin as 196 to 121) was planted with 
We "ic r. Baker in July, at the diſtance of two 
Td each other, in the middle of ridges five feet 
and hoed in Mr, Tull's method, and produced 


he coballi, called alſo cabales and cobaler, are fuppoſed 


— 


by December 52, ozs Ib. weight of cabhager, eucli weigh- 
ing at an average about 7 lb. 60z. The fame quantity 
of ground planted with turnep cabbages, and treated in 
the ſame manner, yielded in the whole 57, 761 lb. each 
cabbage weighing at an average 8 lb. 20z. Bore-tole 
planted in the fame manner, and on the ſame ſpace of 
ground, yielded 40,096 th. each plant at an average 
weighing 51b. 1002. Mr. Baker, by ſubſequent trials, 
found, that 1 5 crops might be obtained by plantin 
his cebbages on four feet ridges, and eighteen inches dit- 
tant in the rows; and the ſmaller kinds at the diſtance 
only of one foot. 

CABPAGE-fbrub, Arjen, or Coletvort, a plant which has 
been for ſome time cultivated in France, and lately in- 
troduced into England. It is an excellent vegetable ſor 
the kitchen, good food for cattle, and greatly increaſes 
the milk of cows. The dry ſtalk of this plant ſerves for 
fewel. It will grow in any ſoil that is well dunged. 
The ſeeds are ſown in June; and the plants are to be 
well watered and kept free from weeds, and tranſplanted 
into the common field where they are to remain till No- 
vember. The Marquis de Turbilly, in a letter to Mr. 
Mills, has given particular directions for the manage- 
ment of them. See COoLEWORT. 

CABBAGE, Dog's, Theligonum, in Botany, a genus of the 
mondecia poiyandria claſs. Its characters ate thefe: it 
has male and female flowers on the ſame plant; the 
male flowers have a turbinated empalement of one Icaf, 
cut into two ſegments which turn backward. It has no 
petal, but ſeveral erect ſtamina of the length of the em- 
palement, terminated by ſingle ſummits. The female 
flowers have a ſmall bifid empalement of one leaf, 
which is permanent. It has no petals, but has a globu- 
lar germen, ſupporting a thort ſtyle, crowned by an ob- 
tuſc itigma. The germen aſterward becomes a thick 
globular capſule with one cell, incloſing one globular 
ſeed. We have but one ſpecies, which grows naturally 
in the ſouth of France, in Italy, and Tartary; and is 
the cynecrambe, or dog*s cabbage of Dioſcorides. 

CABBAGE, Turnep, is the Braſjica cauliſcente orbiculari carneſa 
foltis ſeſſilibus of Linnzus. It is fo called, becaufe the 
ſtalk forms an orbicular bunch near the root, but a little 
above the ground. This plant has been long known in 
England as an object of curioſity in botanic gardens, or 
as an eſculent herb; but the firſt perſon who introduced 
it into uſe as an article of huſbandry was Mr. Baker, 
not twenty years ago. It has fince been cultivated by 
many others, and found to be an excellent fodder for 
cattle in ſcarce winters, though not ſo hardy as the ſpe- 
cies of cabbage deſcribed in the next article. 

CanBAGF, Turnep-rooted, or Engliſh ſea-cabbave, is compre- 
hended in the fifth ſpecies of brafſia; denominated by 
Linnzus braffica radice cauleſcente tereti carnsſa. Its root 
is larger than that of the common turnep, and runs into 
ſeveral ramifications, which are thicker than a man's 
thumb at their inſertion; in taſte and conſiſtence it re- 
ſembles the kernel of the cocoa-nut, being much firmer, 
more oily, and leſs ſucculent than the common turnep. 
From the root ariſes a ſtalk, ſmooth, round, and branched 
into ſeveral arms. 'The leaves near the root are like 
thoſe of the ſea-cabbage, roundiſh and jagged : but thoſe 
which riſe from the ſtalks are oblong, narrow, and ſinu- 
ated, The flowers are large and yellow, of a deeper 
colour than thoſe of the common kind of cabbage : to 
theſe ſucceed narrow cods about an inch long. This 
plant has been long cultivated in the more northern 
parts of Europe; but it was firit introduced into Eng- 


land, as an article of agriculture, by Mr. Reynolds, not 


quite ten years ago. It is a very valuable acquiſition on 
account of its hardineſs and duration through the whole 
year; as it may be caſily raiſed on ground not rich and 
without manure, and as the produce it affords is very 
conſiderable, and its quality wholeſome and nutritive. 
CannaGe-bark tree of Famata, in Baetany, is a ſpecies of 
the GEOFFRAA of Linnæus. The wood of this tree is 
uſed in building, but it is chiefly valued for its bark, 
which is adminiſtered in different forms, viz. in decoc- 
tions, ſyrup, powder, and extract, as an anthelmintic 
medicine. From this medical property it is alſo called 
the worm-bark tree. The decoction made by boiling an 
ounce of the bark in a quart of water, is moſtly ufed in 
Jamaica; and it ſeldom fails to perform every thing that 
can be expected from an anthelmintic medicine, by de- 
ſtroying worms in the inteſtines, and bringing them 
away in great quantities. This bark is externally of a 
grey colour, and internally black and furrowed its taſte, 
when freſh, is mucilaginous and ſweet, and its ſmell, 
which it retains in the decoCtion, diſagreeable. Dr. 
Wright of Jamaica recommends it as a very valuable re- 
medy. See his deſcription of the tree, with a drawing, 
and of the method of preparing and adminiſtering the 
bark in the Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvii. pt. ii. art. 28. 
CanBaGer-tree, See PALM-tree. 
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CABBAGING, among Gardeners, is ſometimes uſed to 


denote the knitting or gathering of certain pot-herbs into 
round bunched heads. 

which ſenſe the word —_— the ſame with what 

velyn calls poming, pommer; q. d. appling, or growin 

2 —— Others call it fimply heading or backing : 
Take lettuce cabbage, they tranſplant it, taking care, 
during the great heats, to water it z otherwiſe, inſtead 
of poming, it runs to ſeed. 'To promote the cabbaging 
of cabbage, thoſe who live on the ſea-coaſt, put ſea- 
weed, with a little nitie, under their roots. 
Cabbage plants of the early kind begin to turn in their 
leaves for cabbaging in May. The Batterſea ſort cabbage 
apace when they once begin, and as ſoon grow hard 
and burſt open; but the ſugar-loaf kind is longer before 
it comes, and is as flow in its cabbagrng. 
CABBALA, a myſterious kind of ſcience, delivered by 
revelation to the ancient Jews, and tranſmitted by oral 
tradition to thoſe of our times; ſerving for interpretation 
of the books both of nature, and ſcripture. 
The word is alſo written Cabala, Caballa, Kabbala, 
Kabala, Cabaliſtica, 3 Cabala, and Gaballa. It is 
originally Hebrew, Nd, #abbalah; and properly ſig- 
nifhes reception; formed from the verb 5p. tibel, to 
receive by tradition, or from father to ſon, eſpecially in 
the Chaldee and Rabbinical Hebrew, 


Cabbala, then, primarily denotes any ſentiment, opinion, | 


uſage, or explication of Scripture tranſmitted from father 
to fon. In this ſenſe, the word cabbala is not only ap- 

lied to the whole art; but alſo to each operation per- 
1 according to the rules of that art. Thus it is, 
R. Jac. Ben Aſcher, ſurnamed Baal-Hatturim, is ſaid to 


have compiled moſt of the cabbalas invented on the books | 


of Moſes before his time. 


As to the origin of the cabbala : the Jews believe, that| 
God gave to Moſes on mount Sinai, not only the law, | 


but alſo the explication of that law ; and that Moſes, 
after his coming down, retiring to his tent, rehearſed to 
Aaron both the one and the other. When he had done, 
Aaron ſtanding on the right hand, his ſons, Eleazar and 
Ithamar, were introduced to a fecond rehearſal : this 
being over, the ſeventy elders that compoſed the ſanhe- 
drim were admitted ; and laſtly, the people, as many as 
nga to all of whom, Moſes again repeated both the 
aw and explanation, as he received them from God. 
So that Aaron heard it four times, his ſons thrice, the 
elders twice, and the people once. Now, of the two 
things which Moſes taught them, the laws, and the ex- 
planation, only the firſt were committed to writing; 
which is what we have in Exodus, Leviticus, and Num- 
bers: as to the ſecond, or the explisation of thoſe laws, 
they were contented to impreſs it well in their memory, 
to teach it their children; they, to theirs, &c. Hence, 


the firſt part they call ſimply the law, or the written| 


law; the ſecond, the oral law, or cabbala. Such is the 
original notion of the cabbala, | 

Among theſe explications of the law, which, in reality, 
are little elſe but the ſeveral interpretations and deciſions 
of the Rabbins on the laws of Moſes, ſome are myſtical ; 
conſiſting of odd abſtruſe ſignifications given to a word, 
or even to the letters whereof it is compoſed : whence, 
by different combinations, they draw meanings from 
Scripture, very different from thoſe it ſeems naturally to 
import. The art of interpreting Scripture after this 


manner, is called more particularly cabbala : and it is in 


this laſt ſenſe the word is more ordinarily uſed among us. 
This cabbala, called alſo artificial cabbaia (to diſtinguiſh 
it from the firſt kind, or ſimple tradition), is divided into 
three ſorts. The firſt, called gematria, conſiſts in taking 
letters as figures, or arithmetical numbers, and explain- 
ing each word by the arithmetical value of the letters 
whereof it is compoſed ; which is done various ways. 
The ſecond is called netariconz; and conſiſts either in 
taking each letter of a word for an entire diction, or 
in making one entire diction out of the initial letters of 
many. The third kind, called themurab, q d. changing, 
conſiſts in changing and tranſpoſing the letters of a word; 
which is done various ways. 
This is by ſome called the acroamatic philoſophy of 
Moſes, by way of contradiſtinction from the exoteric or 
2 doctrine. See ACROAMATIC. 

he generality of Jews prefer the cabbala to the Scrip- 
ture; comparing the former to the ſparkling luſtre of a 
precious ſtone, and the latter to the fainter glimmering 
of a candle. 
The cabbala only differs from maforah, as the latter de- 
notes the ſcience of reading the Scripture, the former of 
interpreting it. Both are ſuppoſed to have been handed 
down from generation to generation by oral tradition 
only, till at length the readings were fixed by the vowels 
and accents, as the interpretationg were by the maſerab 
and gemara, Prideaux Conn. p. i. lib. v. p. gos. 
'bhe _ author who delivered any thing 


the * 


CAB 


was Joachaides, or Simon ſon of Toachai ; 
that famous cabbaliſtical work — ra public 
ſay, he lived about the time of the deſtruction 
ſalem by Titus; others, only in the tenth — of Jery. 
mage iſt. of the Jews. uy. Bal. 
r. Burnet examines into the merits | 
of the cabbala, which he finds to 1 the ſerena rt 
foundation, and not conducing to any real 5 "alional 
But he conjeCtures, that the moſt ancient 650 f. 
fore it was confounded and defiled with fable we, 
contain ſomething of the original of things Ke 2 
radations z 1 that, before the fk ** 
things had their being in God; that from 2 al 
flowed as emanations ; that they will all flow back Boy 
into him, when they are deſtroyed ; and that the "ga 
ſucceed other emanations and regenerations > = 
deſtructions and abſorptions to Hermit, 2 th oo 
been from all eternity ; that nothing is produ 900 4 ad 
nothing; and that the things produced never — 
nothing, but always have their ſubſiſtence in Gas 
Burn. Archzol. lib. i. cap. 7. Phil. Tranſ. No or. 


. 800. 
Tue cabbala hitherto ſpoken of, may be called berni, 
cabhala; in oppoſition to the followi — 
called pratiicel cabbals. owing, which may be 


CABBALA is alſo applied tothe uſe, or rather abuſe, which 


viſionaries and enthuſiaſts make of Scripture i 
vering futurity, by the ſtudy and Pe was Rage wo 
combination of certain words, letters, and numbers in 
the Sacred Writings. All the words, terms, ma ic 
figures, numbers, letters, charms, &c. uſed in © 
Jewiſh magics as alſo in the hermetical ſcience, are com. 
priſed under this ſpecies of cabbala. But it is only the 
Chriſtians that call it by this name, on account of the 
reſemblance this art bears to the explications of the Jewiſh 
cabbala : for the Jews never uſe the word cobbels in any 
ſuch ſenſe, but ever with the utmoſt reſpect and vene- 
ration. It is not, however, the magic of the Jews alone 
which we call cabbala, but the word is alſo uſed for any 
kind of magic. 


CABBALIC art, Ars caballica, is uſed by ſome writers ſor 


art palefirica, or the art of wreſtling. 


CABBALISTIC art. See CABBALA, and Capraltsrs, 


D. Franc. Berlendi, a Theatin of Venice (under the fe- 
titious name of C. Berardo Schinflini), has publiſhed a 
Caballomachia, or Refutation of the Cabbaliſlic Art. 


CABBALISTS, a ſect among the Jews, who follow and 


practiſe the cabbala, or interpret Scripture according to 
the rules of the literal cabbala, above laid down. 

The Jews are divided into two general ſects; the Kari 
ites, who refuſe to receive either tradition, or the Tal- 
mud, or any thing but the pure text of Scripture: and 
the Rabbiniſts or Talmudiſts, who, beſide this, receire 
the traditions of the ancients, and follow the Talmud. 
Theſe latter are again divided into two other ſects; pure 
Rabbiniſts, who explain the Scripture in its natural ſenſe, 
by grammar, hiſtory, and tradition; and Cabbalifts, who, 
to diſcover hidden myſtical ſenſes, which they ſuppoſe 
God to have couched therein, make uſe of the cabbai, 
and the myſtical rules and methods above mentioned. 
There are viſionaries among the Jews, who believe that 
Jeſus Chriſt wrought his miracles by virtue of the myſte- 
ries of the cabbala. Some learned men are of opinion, 
that Pythagoras and Plato learned the cabhal//ic art of the 
Jews in Egypt; and fancy they ſee evident footſteps 
thereof in their philoſophy: others, on the contrary, 
ſay, it was the ohiloſophy of Pythagoras and Plato, that 
firlt furniſhed the Jews with their c Be this 25 it 
will, it is certain, that in the firſt ages of the church, 
moſt of the heretics gave into the vain notions of the 
cabbalg : particularly the Gnoſtics, Valentiniaus, and 
Baſilidians. Hence aroſe the aCpzZes, and the muiti” 
tude of taliſmans, wherewith the cabinets of the virtuoli 
were ſtocked. 1 
See a particular account of the cabbaliſtic art, 35 raftiſed 
not only by Jews, but by Heathens and Chriſuans, n 
Baſnage's Hi of the Jews, book iii. chap. 10—28. 


CABBIN. See Cann. f 
CABEBI, a name given by ſome authors to the ſcales 0 


iron. Rulandus. 


CABECA, or CaBtsst, in Commerce; the Portugu el — 


carry on the trade of ſilks in the Eaſt Indies, diſtingu! 
them by the names of cabega, and bariga ; that & 40 
head and belly. The cabega filks are the five; 5, 
bariga being from fifteen to — per cent. 2 
them, The Indian workmen endeavour to I kur- 
together ; for which reaſon the more experience 


to 
pean merchants, who carry on that trade, take Care 


N. the bales, and to examine the ſkains. 
CABI 


DOS. See-Cavipos. 


a hors 
CABILIAU, in Zoology, a name by which ſome 5 


have called the common cob, the nurbua an 
major of other writers. CABIN, 
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CAB 


Cass, is ſometimes uſed for the huts or 
CABIN, © of ſavages, and other poor people. 
ny abitations of the Indians in Virginia are cabins, 
_ nine or ten feet high, which are made zfter this 
11 they fix poles into the ground, and bring the 
_ them one within another, and ſo tie them toge- 
we. the outſide of theſe poles they line with bark, to 
wit them from the injucies of the weather, but they 
leave a hole in the top, right in the middle of the cabin, 
he ſmoke to go out; round the inſide of their cabins 
12 banks of earth caſt up, which ſetve inſtead of 
wh and beds. Phil. T ranſ. N*-126. 
Capins, or CaBBINS, in a ſhip, are {mall cells, or apart- 
ents ſor the officers of the ſhip to lie in; very narrow, 
par in form of armories or e uſed in ſeveril parts 
of the ſhip, particularly on the quarter-deck, and on each 
fide of the ſteerage. The bed-places erected for ſailors at 
the ſhip's ſide, in merchant-men, are likewiſe called cabins, 
The word comes from the French cabane, Spaniſh cabana, 
or Italian capanna, à little flraw hut; and that from the 


Greek xararn, 4 tall or manger. 


CABINET, or CaBBiNET, the moſt retired place in the | 


fineſt 8 of a - ſet apart for writing, 
ing, or preſerving any thing very precious. 

298 1 — of an hall, ante-chamber, 

chamber, and cabinet; with a gallery on one fide. 

Casix Er is ſometimes 12 uſed for a place at the 
end of a GALLERY, wherein are preſerved the paintings 
of the beſt maſters, conveniently ranged, and accompa- 
nied with buſts, and figures of marble and bronze, with 
other curioſities. : 
In this ſenſe, cabinet amounts to the ſame with what is 
called by Vitruvius, pinacotheca. Sometimes there are 
ſeveral pieces or rooms Ceſtined for this uſe, which are 
all together called cabinet, or GALLERY. 

CaniNtT alſo denotes a kind of bufet or cheſt of drawers, 
partly for the preſervation of things of value, and partly 
as a decoration of a chamber, gallery, or other apartment. 
In the repoſitory of the Royal Society is a Chineſe cabinet, 
filled with the inſtruments and ſimples uſed by the ſur- 


geons of that country. 'The moſt remarkable are thoſe. 


which are contrived for ſcratching, picking, and tick- 
ling the ears, in which the Chineſe take great pleaſure. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 246. p. 390, ſeq. 

CapineT, in Gardening, is a little inſulated building in 
manner of a ſummer-houſe, built in ſome agreeable 
form, and open on all ſides; ſerving as a place of re- 
tirement, and to take the freſh air under cover. 
According to Miller, a cabinet is a kind of ſaloon, placed 
at the end or in the middle of a long ARBOUR, 

It differs from an arbour, which is long, in form of a 
gallery, and arched over head; whereas the cabinet is 
either ſquare, circular, or in cants, making a kind of ſaloon. 

CaBINET is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the more ſelect and 
ſecret councils of a prince or adminiſtration, 

Thus we ſay, the ſecrets, the intrigues of the cabinet. 
To avoid the inconveniences of a numerous council, the 
policy of Italy, and practice of France, have introduced 
cabmet councils; a remedy worle than the diſeaſe. 
Ring Charles I. is charged with firit eſtabliſhing this 
ulage in England. Beſides his privy council, that prince 
erected a kind of cabinet council, or junto, under the 
denomination of a council of ſtate; compoſed of arch- 
biſhop Laud, the earl of Strafford, and lord Collington, 
with the ſecretaries of ſtate. 
Yet ſome pretend to find the ſubſtance of a cabinet 
council of much greater antiquity, and even allowed by 
parliament, who aneiently ſettled a quorum of perſons 
moſt conhded in, without whoſe preſence no arduous 
matter was to be determined; giving them power to act 
without conſulting the reſt of the council. As long 
lince as the 28th of Henry III. a charter paſſed in aſſirm- 
ance of the ancient rights of the kingdom; which pro- 
vided, that four great men, choſen by common conſent, 
who were to be conſervators of the kingdom, among 
ther things, ſhould ſee to the diſpoling of monies given 
parliament, and appropriated to particular uſes; and 
partaments were to be ſummoned as they ſhould adviſe. 
at even of theſe four, any two made a quorum ; and 
generally the chief juſtice of England, and chancellor, 

Ren - 2 number of the conſervators. Matth. Par. 28 

= he brit of Henry VI. the parliament provides, that 
© Quorum for the privy council be (ix, or four at leaſt ; 

and that in all weighty conſiderations, the dukes of 

— and Glouceſter, the king's uncles, ſhould be 


3 Which ſeems to be erecting a cabinet by law. 


eſpecially by th." certain deities worſhipped more 


Ihe ome other parts of Greece. 

according to Sanchoniathon, were alſo 
e Phœnicians. Diodorus Siculus aſeribes 
em ** invention of fire, and the art of working 


Cabiri, 
adored by th 
to 


Vor 


J. Ne 52, 


he Samothracians, and in the ifle of Imbros, 


CAB 


iron. Whence it is, that on a medal of Gordian, and 
another of Furia Sabina Tranquillina, both ſtruck at 
Carrhz, where the Cabiri were worſhipped, we find the 
figure of a Cabirus on a column, holding a hammer in 
his right hand. For the ſame reaſon, Herodotus ob- 
ſerves, they were repreſented like Vulcan: Diod: Sic. 
lib. v. Herod, lib. iii. | 
The word cabir, conſidered as of Hebrew or Phoenician 
origin, denotes great and powerful; and ſome have ſup- 
poſed that the deities worſhipped under this appellation 
were Ceres, Proſerpine, Pluto, and Mercury: whilſt 
others have comprehended under it all the principal 
heathen deities: though it is diſputed who, and how 
many, the Cabiri were, whether they be of Phoenician, 
Samothracian, or Egyptian origin; and whether the ſons 
of Vulcan or of Jupiter ? 2 

CABIRI is alſo uſed to denote the Gabri, or Perſian Fig E- 
worſhippers, Hyde de Rel. Perſarum, cap. 29. See Gaz 
BRES. « 

| CABIRIA, K2Cererny religious feaſts held by the ancient 


Greeks of Lemnos and 'Thebes, in honotir of the gods 
Cabiri. 


time of Jupiter; who is ſaid to have reſtored «them : 
they were held by night. Children above a certain age 
were here conſecrated z which confecration was ſuppoſed 
to be a preſervative againſt all dangers of the fea, &c. 
The ceremony of conſecration, called 3poyws;s, or Ope- 
riowos q. d. enthronizing, conſiſted in placing the initi- 
ated youth on a throne, the prieſts dancing round him: 
the badge of the initiated was a girdle or ſcarf. 

When a perſon had committed any murder, the cabiria 
gave him an aſylum.— Meurſius is very particular in the 
proof of each of theſe points. 

CABLE, a thick, long, three-ſtrand rope, ordinarily of 
hemp, ſerving to hold ſhips firm at anchor, and to tow 
veſlels in large rivers. In Europe, the cables are com- 
monly made of hemp; in Africa, of long ſtraw or 
ruthes called baſs; and in Aſia, of a peculiar kind of 
Indian graſs. ; 

The word cable comes from the Hebrew word chebel, 
cord, Du-Cange derives it from the Arabic, habl, cord, 
or habala, wincire: Menage, from capulum, or cabulum ; 
and that from the Greek zauna®>, or the Latin camelus. 
The term cable is ſometimes alſo applied to the cordage 
uſed to raiſe maſly loads, by means of cranes, wheels, 
and other like engines: though, in ſtrictneſs, cable is 
not to be applied to ropes of leſs than three inches eir- 
cumference. Every cabie, of whatever thickneſs it be, 
is compoſed of three ſtrands; each ſtrand of three twiſts ; 
and cach twiſt of a certain number of caburns, or threads 
of rope-yarn, more or leſs, as the cable is to be thicker 
or ſmaller. 

Jo make a cable: aſter forming the ſtrands, they uſe 
ſtaves; which they ſirſt paſs between the ſtrands, that 
they may turn the better, and be intertwiſted the more 


weight is hung at the end of each ſtrand. The cable, 
being properly twiſted, neither too much, ſo as to be- 
come ſtitf, nor too little, lo as to be weakened, is un- 
twiſted) again three or four turns, that the reſt may the 
better retain its {tate. The uſual allowance for the di- 
minution of length by twiſting, is one third of the whole; 
ſo that for a cable of 120 fathoms, the rope-yarn muſt 
be 180 fathoms long. 

"Che number of threads which each kind of cable is to be 
compoſed of, is always proportioned to its length and 
thickneſs; and it is by this number of threads, that its 
weight and value are aſcertained. Suppoſing, then, the 
lengths to be equal, the number of threads and the weights 
will be as the areas of their baſes, or, which comes to the 
ſame, as the ſquares of their circumferences. Having, 
then, the weight and number of threads of any one cable, 
we may eaſily calculate the following table: 


Circumference. Threads, Weight. 
3 Inches = 48 - 192 Pounds 
* C 
5 — — 121 — 484 
„ Eee, 
;w Oo 
8 - 2 I08 - 1244 
* r 

10 - - 485 - 1940 
8 „ 206 
12 699 2796 
13 - — 821 - 3284 
” . e 2008 
„ ee, ©. SYF® 
16 - — 1244 — 497 

> * = 14944 5616 
%% CR. 
by. „ =]: 7008 
$9 +4 . 
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Every 


Theſe feaſts were very ancient, and prior even to the 


regularly together. And to prevent any entangling, a a 


* 


Every merchant-veſſel, how ſmall ſoever, has three cables; | 

- viz. the main or maſter=cab/e, which is that of the chief 
anchor, called the ſheet-cab/e; and the two bowers, beſt 

and ſmall. The ordinary length of the great cable, is 
120 fathoms or braces. | 
A long cable is not ſo apt to break as a ſhort one, becauſe 
it draws more horizontally on the anchor than the other; 
and a ſhip will ride more ſmoothly as well as more ſafely 
with a Dr cable, becauſe ſhe will not be ſo liable to 

' plunge deep in the water with her fore-part. 
by ſtat. 21 Hen. VIII. c. 12. ſect. 2. no perſon dwelling 
within five miles of the town of Bridport, in the county 
of Dorſet, ſhall ſell out of the market, holden within the 
ſaid town, any hemp which ſhall grow within the ſaid 

five miles, upon pain of forfeiture of the hemp. 

Sect. 3. No perſon other than ſuch as ſhall dwell within 
the ſaid town, ſhall make out of the ſaid town, any cables, 

- halſers, ropes, traces, halters, or other tackle made of 
hemp, within five miles of the ſaid town; upon pain of 
forfeiture of the ſaid cables, &c. 

Se. 4. Twenty pounds weight ſhall be accounted the 
ſtone. 

Set. 5. Every perſon dwelling within the ſaid diſtance, | 
may make cables and other tackle for their own ule. 

This act to endure to the next parliament. Continued 
indefinitely by 3 Car. I. c. 4.— 16 Car. I. c. 4. 

Stat. 35 Eliz. c. 8. ſect. 3. If any perſon ſhall make cables 

ol any old or overworn ſtuff, which ſhall contain above 
ſeven inches in compaſs ; every perſon ſo offending, ſhall 
forfeit four times the value: and if any perſon ſhall tar 
any halſers or other cordage made within this realm, of 
ſuch old and overworn ſtuff, being of leſſer aſſiſe, and 
not containing in compaſs ſeven inches; and by retail 

ut to ſale the ſame being ſo tarred; every perſon fo of- 

fending, thall forfeit treble the value, &c. 

Dea. 4. Every perſon who ſhall offend againſt this act, 
ſhall be impriſoned during her majeſty's pleaſure. 

Stat. 6 Ann. c. 29. ſect. 13. Foreign cordage or cable- 
yarn imported, upon exportation ſhall have no allowance 
or drawback of duties. 

CaBLE, fiream, a halſer, or rope, fmaller than the bowers, 
uſcd to moor a ſhip in a river or haven. 

The ſeamen ſay, the cable is well laid, when it is well 
wrought, or made. 
Serve the cable, or plat the cable, i. e. bind it about with 
ropes, clouts, &c. to keep it from galling in the hawſe. 
To ſplice à cable, is to make two pieces faſt together, by 
working the ſeveral ſtrands of the rope one into another. 
To coil the cable, is to roll it up round in a ring; of which, 
the ſeveral rolls one upon another are called cable-fire. 
Pay more cable, pay cheap the cable, veer more cable; that is, 
let it more out from the ſhip, that the boat which carries 
the anchor may the more eafily drop it into the ſea. 
Heave in the cable; that is, draw it into the ſhip by wind- 
ing it about the capſtane or windleſs. 
2 two cables are ſpliced together, it is called a ht of 
a cable. 
Bit the cable. Sec Bits. 

CanLE, or CaBLE's-LENGTH, is alſo uſed for a meaſure 
of 120 fathoms, being the uſual length of the cable. 

CABLED, in Heraldry, is applied to a croſs formed of the 
two ends of a ſhip's cable: ſometimes alſo to a croſs 
covered over with rounds of rope; more properly called 
a croſs corded, 

CABLING, in Architecture, the figure of a ſtaff, or reed, 
either plain or carved, in reſemblance of a rope, or a 
ruſh, wherewith a third part of the flutings of a column 
are ſometimes filled up; . called cabled flutings. 
There are alſo cablings in relievo without fluting, eſpe- 
cially on certain pilaſters, as in the church of Sapienza 

at Rome. See FLuUTEs. | 

CABLISH, Cablicia, in the Foreft Law, denotes bruſh, or 
browſe wood; though Spelman takes it more properly 
to ſignify trees, or branches, thrown down by the wind; 
2 the French chablis or bots chablis, which denotes the 
ame. 

CABOCHED, CaBosneD, or CaBossED, in Heraldry, is 
where the head of a beaſt is cut off behind the ears, by a 
ſection parallel to the face; or by a perpendicular ſoo. 
tion: in contradiſtinction to couped; which is done by 
a horizontal line ; beſides that it is farther from the cars 
than cabeſſung, 

The word is formed from the obſolete French caboche, 
from caput, head. 
CABOCLES, a name given in the Weſt Indies by the 
 Portugucſe to thoſe produced between Americans and 
Negroes. | 

CABO'TE, in Zoology, the name of a fiſh of the cuculus 
kind, more uſually known among authors by the name 
of the CORAX. 

CABRUSI, in the I/ritings of the Ancients, a word frequent- 
ly uſed to expreſs Cyprian, or coming from the iſland of 


| CABUREIBA, in Betany, a name by which ſome author; 
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Cyprus, * he ancient Greeks had almoſt all their vi- 
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triols and vitriolic minerals from this iſland ; th 
fore ſometimes called theſe cabrufi, without any: 4 
It is very probable 1 our word copperas, th. — 
name of green vitriol, is a falſe pronuncias; - 
word —— : cation of thi 
CABUIA, a Weſt Indian ſpecies of hemp, produced; 
province of Panama, from a plant fomewhat lk Ne 
chardon or iris; when ripe, they lay it to ſteep in e 
and after drying it again, beat it. with wooden — 
till nothing but the hemp remains, which they x . 
wards ſpin, and make thread and ropes of it; he fo - 
of which is ſo hard and tough, that with it 8 
iron, by fitting it on a box, and laying a little fine { jp 
over the metal as the work proceeds. "g 
CABURE, in Zoology, the name of a ſmall Braſilian bird ot 
the owl-kind ; very beautiful, and very ealily tamed. It 
is of a brown colour, variegated with white, and * 
thered down to the toes. The Brafilians keep it tame 
for its diverting tricks; it will play with people like 3 
monkey, and is perfectly harmleſs. 


have called the tree which affords the black Peruvian 
balſam of the ſhops. x 

CABURNS, in Sea-/anguage, denotes ſmall lines made 9 
2 wang wherewith to bind cables, ſeize tackles, and 
the like. 


CACABOGA, in Zoology, the name of an American lpecies 
of ſerpent, by ſome accounted the ſame with the TAE. 
BOIA, or black water-ſnake of that part of the world; 
but by others deſcribed as yellow in colour, living about 
houſes, and doing great miſchief among poul:ry, though 
not fatal to mankind in its bite. 

CACAGOGA, in Ancient Medicinal Writings, a word uſcd 
for certain ointments intended for rubbing on the funda- 
ment to procure ſtools. 'The moſt common of theſe 
was made of alum mixed with honey, and boiled till the 
whole was of a tawny colour. 'This anointed on the 
fundament, procured a great many ſtools, but not 
without fome pain. 

CACALIA, in Botany. See Foreign Cor. T's-rooT. 

CACAO, in Botany, Theobroma of Linnæus, the chocolate- 
nut treez a genus of the polyadelphia pentandria claſs. 
Its characters are theſe : the flower bath five petals, 
which are irregularly indented ; and hath five erect ſta- 
mina. In the centre is placed the oval germen, which 
afterward becomes an oblong pod ending in a point, 
which is divided into five cells, filled with oval, com- 
preſſed, fleſhy ſeeds. We have but one ſpecies of this 
plant, which is a native of America, and is found in 
great plenty in ſeveral places between the tropics; but 
particularly at Carracca, and Carthagena, on the river 
Amazon, in the iſthmus of Darien, at Honduras, Guati- 
mala, and Nicaragua. At all theſe places it grows natu- 
rally without culture ; but is cultivated in many of the 
iſlands poſſeſſed by the French and Spaniards; and was 
formerly planted in ſome of the iſlands which arg in 
poſſeſſion of the Engliſh. ; 
The native Mexicans call the cacoo-tree, encubua guabui!; 
and the Spaniards, cacaotal. It reſembles our cherry- 
tree; but is ſo very delicate, and the ſoil it grows in lo 
hot, that to guard it from the ſun, they always plant it 
in the ſhade of another tree, called mother of c 
It is very proper to obſerve, that the chocolate-nut wil 
not retain its vegetative faculty long after they are taken 
from the trees; ſo that there is no poſſibility of tranſ- 
porting them to any great diſtance for planing: on 
thould they be kept long out of the ground in the natura 
places of their growth. In order therefore to cultivate 
this plant ſor curioſity in Europe, it will be neceſſary Mp 
have the nuts — in boxes of earth, in the countnc> 
where they grow, ſoon after they are ripe. Theſe pans 
muſt be frequently but gently watered, and prote ; 
from the ſun and the cold, according ts the e 5 
they paſs through; and when arrived, mult be carefully 

reſerved in a bark ſtove. 4 
The fruit is incloſed in a kind of pod, of the 62e 1 
figure of a cucumber; except that it begins and r. 
a point. Within the pod, which is half a 2 f 
is formed a plexus of white fibres, very . 
little acid, and good to appeaſe thirſt. In the = 4 
theſe fibres are contained ten, ſometimes _ 
ſometimes more, as far as forty ſeeds, of a . 
and dry as acorns. Each ſeed, which is cover * — 
little bark or rind, when {tripped thereof, pre 0 
ſive or ſix unequal pieces, in the middle 8 at 
kernel having a tender bud, very difficult to P 
ſerve. ; 4 ſome 
Of this ſeed, with the addition of vanilla, e 
other ingredients, the Spaniards, and, after! c of 

5 of con etve, 
ple, the reſt of Europe, prepare a kind delicious 
cake ; which, diluted in — water, makes that 
wholeſome drink, called cHocoL ATE. 4 there d 


an 
It is likewiſe made into a ſweet-meat ; ànd ; 


oil 
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d from it, to which they give the name of 
* oil is as ſweet as oil of almonds, and is 


oil 
T. — 1 
— after the ſame manner. It is an extraordinary 


remedy for the cure of burns and ſcalds. Some of the 


Creolian _— & x y 1 Fe 42 render their com- 
. and tnel in . 

e fes of America, the cacas ſeeds are uſed by the 
Indians as money: twelve or fourteen are eſteemed equi- 
valent to. a Spaniſh real, or fix pence three farthings 
1. two kinds of cacaos : the moſt common, which 
is likewiſe the beſt, is of a dark colour, wg on 
red, and round: the other is called patlaxe, which is 
white, larger, thicker, and flatter ; its yay is deſicca- 
tire. Some druggiſts, however, ſell four kinds; viz. 
the great and little caracca, and the * and little cacas 
of the iſlands : theſe, however, may be probably reduced 
to the two kinds above mentioned ; it being only the 
reatneſs and ſmallneſs that multiplies the name and kinds. 
They were procured in great plenty from one of the 
iſlands called King George's Iſlands, by Commodore 
Byron, in his late voyage through the South ſeas, and 
found to be an excellent antiſcorbutic. Many, he ob- 
ſerves, whoſe limbs were become as black as ink, who 
could not move without the aſſiſtance of two men, and 
who, beſides total debility, ſuffered excruciating pain, 
were in a few days, by eating theſe nuts, although at 
ſea, ſo far recovered as to do their duty, and could go 
even aloft as well as . before the diſtemper ſeiſed 
them. Hawkeſworth's Voyages, vol. i. chap. x. p. 114. 
Cacao is one of the moſt oily fruits which nature pro- 
duces; and has this ſingular advantage, that it never 
grows rank, how old ſocver it be, as all other fruits do 
which have any analogy with this: ſuch as walnuts, al- 
monds, kernels of pine-apples, piſtacho-nuts, olives, &c. 
The cacac- nuts are eſteemed by the Mexicans as anodyne; 
and uſed, eaten raw, to afſuage pains of the bowels. _ 

CACAOTETE, in Natural Hiſiory, the name by which the 
Brafilians call the BELEMNITES, which is very common 
there as well as with us. 

CACATORY fever, a denomination given by Sylvius to 
an intermittent fever, accompanied with a fevere looſe- 
neſs, and ſometimes gripes. 

CACAVATE, in . e name given by ſome authors to 
the coco a- tree; which is alſo ſometimes called cacavera, 

CACAVIA, in Botany, a name given by the Greek authors 
and ſome of the others to the Lors or nettle-tree. It 
obtained this name from the reſemblance of its fruit 

when ripe, to the HALICACCABUM or winter-cherry. 

CACCALIA, in Botany, a name given by ſome of the old 
Greek writers to the halicaccabum or aiketergi, the winter- 
cherry; a kind of nightſhade or plant allied to that fa- 
mily, but diſtinguiſhed from all the others by the fruit 
being covered with a membranaceous bag. 

CACCABON, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to 
the water-1.11.Y or nymphea. 

CACEDONIUS tartarum, is peccant matter in the human 
body, generated from ſeparations by the ſecretive faculty, 
_ + "am — ſucceeded by the operation of 
the expulſive faculty. 

CACHALOT, in Ee a cetaceous fiſh, with teeth 
in the lower jaws only; claſſed by Linnzus under the 
plyſeter. The blunt-headed cachalet is one of the ſpecies 
that yields the ſpermaceti there are beſides the round- 
headed and the high-finned cachalots, See PHYSETER. 

CACHEF, or Cacneex, in the Turkiſh Affairs, the go- 
vernor of a city, town, or even province in Egypt. 

The title cache, is alſo given to the captaigs or command- 
2 - little flying armies, intended to keep the Arabs in 
ence. 


\-gypt is divided by the Turks into thirty-nine cacheſtecks, 
or governments. 

CACHEXY, in Medicine, an ill ſtate or diſpoſition of body; 
wherein the nutrition is depraved throughout the whole 
wed, accompanied with a ſwelling, or bloating of the 
cihy parts ; a flaccid ſtate of the body, eafily perceived 
externally, and ariſing from a viſcoſity of the juices, and 

1 remiſhon of the tonic motions of the parts. 
he word is formed from xaxeg, ill, and EI, babit or 

diſpoſition. 

he cachexy is diſtinguiſhed from the anaſarca by the fleſh 

. Hlaccid and pendulous, and bing ſoft in it; 

u in the anaſarca it is often ſo diſtended and hard, 

2 the ſkin ſhines, and looks as if it would burſt. The 

8 alſo uſually forms œdematous tumors in many 

| 1 1 the body, but the cachexy never does this. It 

a Ky rom the aſcites in that this diſeaſe only affects 

hat * parts of the body, but the cachexy the whole; 
© differs only from the chloroſis as genus from ſpe- 


nes, ®dyſiciang diſtinguiſh the cachexy into ſimple and 


— c the firſt is, when. it is combined with no 
22 . 8 
vith the e 4 ky the other, it is frequently compounded 
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Cachtxx, ſigns of the. There is no diſeaſe mote readily 


known than this, as none has ſuch obvious and diſtinc- 
tive ſymptoms. The face, hands, feet, and legs, are al- 
ways bloated, and ſwelled beyond their natural dimen- 
ſions; the natural heat of the body decreaſes, and there 
is an evident and actual ſenſation of cold in the parts. 
This is attended with an univerſal languor, and anxiety 
of mind, and a painful weakneſs in going up ſtairs, or 
walking up hill: the appetite is very uncertain, -and 
loathings of food are very frequent: after food, there 
are all the ſymptoms of a bad digeſtion, as tenſions and 
oppreſhons about the ſtomach, and flatulencies. 'The 
bowels are in a very uncertain {tate, ſometimes remain- 
ing coſtive for a long while; and at others, throwing off 
the food undigeſted, in the manner of a lientery: the 
patients have always a great propenſity to ſleep, but they 
are not refreſhed by it. 'The urine is but ſmall in quan- 
tity, and is ſometimes crude and reddiſh ; ſometimes 
limpid, but always has a livid appearance. The pulſe is 
languid and weak; and the blood, if it happens to be ſeen 
by any accident, is pale and thin, and abounds in ſero- 
ſities. The patients always complain alſo of a ſhortneſs 
of the breath, and a difficulty of breathing, eſpecially 
after the body has been at any time in motion. Heats 
and fluſhings come on at times, and the head is always 
diſturbed ; always torpid and. inelined to fleep, and ſome- 
times vertiginous and violently painful; and cocde- 
matous tumours appear in the feet, when the patient 
is ſtanding up, but diſappear again when he lies 
down. 

There is always alſo a ſenſe of weight and preſſure in 
the abdomen; ſometimes in the right hypochondrium, 
ſometimes in the left; and often deeply inward under 
the navc! ; ſometimes the whole abdomen is inflated and 
hard, and ſometimes it is only partially io; hardneſſes 
and inequalities being ſenſible to the touch in it. 

It molt frequen:ly attacks perſons of a phlegmatic habit, 
and is more common among women than men, as well 
on account of their ſofter texture, as of the frequent diſ- 
orders the irregularity of their menſtrual diſcharges 
throws them into. Women oftener, however, are 
brought into it through a defect of the menſes, than by 
the exceſs of that 1 


Cauſes of it. Among theſe are to be reckoned, the living 


in wet and damp rooms; the leading an idle and ſeden- 
tary life; and the feeding on viſcous things, and drink- 
ing great quantities of water. On the contrary, the 
abuſe of ſpirituous liquors will alſo occaſion it; and the 
taking aſtringent medicines at the times when the blood 
is in violent emotions, as in hæmorrhages, and in acute 
fevers: the ſtriking in of cutaneous humours will alſo 
ſometimes occaſion it; and very often the omiſſion or 
ſuppreſſion of habitual diſcharges of blood, by whatever 
wy, we Great loſs of blood is vulgarly ſuppoſed to be 
one of the principal agents in bringing on this diſeaſe, 
but improperly ; for when this ſucceeds ſuch diſcharges, 
it 1s rather owing to their being long continued, than 
violent, and to the improper diet of the patient after- 
wards, which prevents a proper ſupply of blood again, 
than from the actual loſs of it. Improper treatment of 
the gout, and the abuſe of volatile ſalts in high fevers, 
are alſo too often the cauſes of this diſeaſe. 

According to Boerhaave, cachexies may ariſe either from 
a vitiated itate of the nutritious juice, from ſome diſorder 
of the veſlels that are to receive it, or from a defect in the 
faculty that ſhould apply it. The juices, he obſerves, 
may be depraved, either from the quality of the food ; 
as if it be | SS do leguminous, fat, fibrous, ſharp, 
aqueous, or viſcous; from the want of motion; from 
the organs being vitiated by too much weakneſs, or too 
much itrength ; and theſe, again, may be occaſioned by 
immoderate ſecretions, and evacuations of any kind, 
the ſchirrhoſity of ſome of the viſcera, orthe retention 
of ſomething that ſhould be ſecreted : and hence, a di- 
minution of the ſolids, or a repletion of the liquids 
with things that cannot paſs; whence ariſe two notable 
ill effects of this evil, viz. a leucophlegmatia, and an 
anaſarcous droply. According to the various colour, 
quantity, tenacity, acrimony, and fluidity of the nutri- 
tious liquor, ariſe alſo various diſorders, as the effects 
of the cachexia; v. g. paleneſs, 12 lividneſs, 
greenneſs, blackneſs, or redneſs of the ſkin; heavineſs, 
windineſs, palpitation of the heart and arteries increaſed 
with the leaſt motion, crude thin urine, ſpontaneous 
watery ſweats ; and, at length, a leucophlegmatia and 
dropſy. For the veſſels that receive the nutritious juice, 
there cannot well be aſſigned any univerſal fault; unleſs 
their too great laxity, and the diſorders accruing from 
them, may be admitted as ſuch. Laſtly, nutrition is 
impeded and perverted, by a defect in the faculty that 


ſhould apply it; as when the circulating force is either 


too languid or too violent. 


Pregno/tics. When this diſeaſe is plenary, and the whole 


craks 
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crafis of the humours is depraved by it, it is very diffi- 
cult of cure: it is in general more eaſily cured in young 
people than in older; and in theſe laſt, it uſually dege- | 
nerates into a dropſy, and hectie; and when driven | 
back, it often produces a ſuffocative catarrh. When the 
diſeaſe is not plenary, or in its full ſtate, but rather may 
be called a cachefic diſpoſition than a cachexy, as is fre- 
quently the caſe with young people; particularly with 
irls, on account of the ſuppreſſions of the menſes ; | 
* it is in general eaſily cured, unleſs the bad regimen | 
of the patient for ſome time before has rendered it more 
than uſually obſtinate and violent; in general, the ſooner 
it is undertaken, the more caſily it is cured. 
The chloroſis of young girls, which ſeems to be of a 
middle nature, between a cachectic diſpoſition, and a 
confirmed cachexy, is a chronic caſe, and feidom admits 
of a ſudden cure, unleſs there be a remarkable change 
of life in the patient, as by marriage. This chloroſis is 
in itſelf rather troubleſome than dangerous, as it gives 
an univerſal languor both of body and mind, a bad co- 
lour, palpitations of the heart, and other painful ſymp- 
toms z but it fometimes degenerates into a cachexy, or a 
hectic 
Method of cure. The general method muſt be by correction 
of the vitiated humours; a referation of the viſcera; | 
an evacuation of the humors, when thus prepared for | 
itz and, finally, a reſtitution of the due tone to the fo- 


po — 


ky 


hds. | 
For the firſt fortnight, the patient ſhould be treated with | 
reſolvents and digeſtives : ſuch as the tartarum vitriolatum, 
and abſorbents ſated with acids; as crab's eyes with le- 
mon juice; and with aperient decoCtions of the woods 
of guaiacum and ſaſſafras; as the roots of pimpernel, 
and the like; and either during this time, or afterwards, 
evacuants are to be given; ſuch as ſena, jalap, and dwarf- 
elder. 'When the improper treatment of a fever has been 
the occaſion of the malady, the mild alexipharmics are 
to be given at times; and when an obſtruction of the 
menſes is in the caſe, the time they are to be expected 
is to be carefully * and emmenagogues and baths 
for the feet, are to be ordered at thoſe periods. When 
obſtructions of the hzmorrhoidal diſcharges are in the 
caſe, then, after the firſt fortnight, leeches ſhould be ap- 
plied to the hzmorrhoidal veins; and if the diſeaſe has 
ariſen from long continued hwmorrhages, then analep- 
tics are to be truſted to, with very gentle correCtives, 
for fear of exciting new commotions in the blood; and 
in theſe caſes, bleeding in the arm is ſometimes found 
neceſlary. 
It is of the utmoſt conſequence in this caſe, that a pro- 
r diet be obſerved; all coarſe and heavy foods are to | 
— avoided, as alſo all acid and ſalt things; and much 
water is as carefully to be guarded againſt, as an exceſſive 
ule of ſpirituous liquors. Finally, when the diſeaſe is 
cured, its return is to be guarded againſt, by taking pro- 
per purgatives once a month. 'To this purpoſe, Stahl 
greatly recommends a mixture of gum ammoniacum, 
galbanum and myrrh, and ſmall quantities of calomel, 
with the purges. It is too common a practice to give 
boldly the forcing medicines, as they are called, to young 
women in cachettic complaints fuch as myrrh, ſaffron, 
ſavin, and the like; but this very often throws them 
into an «cites, or other diſorders, worſe than the firſt. 
CACHEXY, uterine, a term uſed by Hoffman for the fluor 
albus, 
CACHLLX, in Natural Hiſtory, x name uſed by ſome au- 
thors for the ſmall pebbles found on the fea and river 
ſhores, which being heated red-hot, and quenched in 
whey, are ſaid to give an aſtringent virtue. 
CACHORRODOMATO, in Zehe, the name by which 
the Portugueſe, in America, call the TA11813 a creature 
in many reſpects reſembling the 0pos5um, and ſuſpected 
to be the male of that creature. 
CACHRYS, in Beta, a genus of the pentandria digynia 
claſs. Its characters are theſe: it hath an umbellated 
flower, the involuerum compoſed of many narrow ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, with five ſpear-ih2ped erect petals. It 
hath five ſingle ſtamina, The turbinated germen is fitu- 
- ated under the receptacle; the empalement afterward 
becomes a large, oval, blunt fruit, dividing in two parts, 
each having one large fungous ſeed. There are five 
ſpecies. 
The ſeed of cachrys, ove not uſed in the preſent phar- 
by the ancients for its heating 
and drying qualities ; and therefore judged a proper in- 


_ 


macy, was recommendec« 


gredient in ſmegmas. It alſo made a good plaſter for | 


the head in defluxions upon the eyes, provided ittis taken 
off at the end of three days; and taken with pepper and 
wine, it was ſaid to be good for the epileply. James. 
Cachars, or CAancHRYS, among Ancient Botanifts, de- 
noted a -q $99 growing like a catkin on certain trees 
as the oak, beech, pine, and the like; or, according to 


| CACHU, Cacnov, or CarTtcuv. 
CACHUNDE, the name of a medicine, 


r 
% 


 CACHYMIA, in Meatallu#gy, a term uſed by Paracelſug 


CAD 


ing either in the ſpring, or autumn; and wh; 
the winter is over, ſpreads or ſhoots into branch 
word is ſometimes alſo uſed ſor the ſeed of roſe 

even the plant itſelf; ſometimes for batley Mor pr 2 * 
furnace, to render it more eaſy to grind into flow > 


See Carecyy, 


high! 
among the Chineſe and Indians, and 9249 Fan 


aromatic ingredients, the perfumes, medic; 

precious tones : they — the Whole 1 1 * 

and form out of it ſeveral figures according 1 

faney, Which are dryed for uſe: theſe are Via lu 
uſed in the Eaſt Indies, but ate ſometimes brou 10 dul 

to Portugal. In China, the principal perſons uſa” 
carry a ſmall piece in their mouths, which is a cope? 
nued cordial, and gives their breath a very ſweet f. bn 
It is a highly valuable medicine alfo, in all tex ; 
complaints; and is N a prolonger of life r 

rovocative to venery, the two great intent! : 
# the medicines in 15 in the Faſt. 9 


ch, . 
hes. The 


for an imperfect metalline ore, as he expreſſes it, an im 
mature metalline body, which is neither a ſaline lab 
ſtance nor a metal. 

The cachymiæ may be divided into ſulphureous, a8 mar. 

caſite; mercurial, as arſenic or orpiment ; and ſaline, as 

all talcs. : 

CACOCHYMIA, a vicious ſtate of the vital kumours, ef. 

pecially of the maſs of blood; arifing eicher from a dif- 

order of the ſecretions, or excretions, or ſrom external 
contagion. 

The word is compounded of zazes, ill, and vet, 

Juice. 

Gorræus gives this name to the abundance, or exceſs of 

any ill humour; whether it be bile, pituita, or any other ; 

provided there be only one that thus offends in quan- 
tity z and plethora he calls the abundance or exceſs, or all 
the humours together. 

CACODES, in the Ancient Writers of Medicine, a name 

given to ſeveral kinds of matter diſcharged from the hu- 

man body, which had an ill ſmell, The offenſive mat- 
ter voided ſometimes by vomit, has this name, as alſo 
that evacuated by ſtool, and the diſcharge of foul ulcers. 

CACOETHES, or CAcoETHIA. See MNaticxaxr, 

CACOPHONIA, in Grammar and Rhetoric, the mectin 

of two letters, or ſyllables, which yield an uncouch, und 

diſagreeable ſound. 

The word is compounded of zarte, evil, and garn, Vice, 

CacoPHoNTA, in Medicine, denotes a vice or deprava- 

tion of the voice, or ſpeech 3 of which there are two 

ſpecies, aphonia, and dy/phonia. | 

CACTONITES, in Natura! Hiſtory, a name given by ſome 

old writers, to a beautiful pate red ſtone, ſuppoſed to be 

the ſame with our pale cornelian. 

CACTUS, in Botany. See Melon TrisTLE. 

CACULE, in the Materia Medica, à name given by Avi- 
cenna, Serapio, and all the other Arabian writers, to 
the cardamom ſeeds. They diſtinguiſh two kinds of this 
fruit, a larger, and a ſmaller, The larger is the gran 
of paradiſe, and the ſmaller the common cardamom 
ſeed of theſe times. "They alſo called the cardamoms, 
in general, by the name heil, and diſtinguiſhed the {mall 
kind, now principally in uſe, by the word bilbanc, which 
after-writers corrupted into hilbave and Hiſhua, or Hellus. 

CADARI, or Kapari, a ſect of Mahometans, who alſert, 
free-will, attribute the actions of men to men alone, not 
to any ſecret power determining the will; and deny al 
abſolute decrets, and predeſtination. 3 

The author of this ſect was Mabed ben Kaled Al Gibon!, 
who ſuffered martyrdom for it. 
The word comes from the Arabic, "TP, cadara, poem: 
Ben Aun calls the Cadarians, the Magi, or Manichees 
the Muffulmen. 

CADE, a cag, caſk, or barrel; uſed in the book of rates 
for a determinate number of ſome ſorts of n. 
cade of herrings is a veel containing the quantity o 2 
hundred herrings, and of ſprats one chouſand. . 
Anciently the cage of herrings appears to have 2 
ſix hundred fiſh, reckoning fix ſcore to the hundred. 

Cant-lamb, a young lamb weaned, and brought up 9} 
hand, in a houſe; called in the North, pet-lamb. 
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. . . . 3 oil 
Can e-9i, in the Materia Medica, a name given to an A 
mach in uſe in ſome parts of France and ermany.. p 


Ar, call it oleum cada, or olium de cada. 
u 


zents, but 
ofed by fome to be the piſſe/aum of the aneients | 
a it is made of the fruit of the om” 
which is called by the people of theſe places, cadu. 
 Capt-worm, in Natural Hifi, 2 name g 
to the phryganium, a common worm, found 
and uſed as a bait for fiſh. The fly produce ; 
worm has a long body, four brown wings, 
tail, and is found in the month of Auguſt 


on Waters. 


1 


* 


others, an unſeaſonable kind of germen or bud, appear- | 
7 


C AD 


| in Muſic, denotes 2 kind of cloſe, or reſt, ei- 
it the end of a ſong, or ſome of its parts, into 
ich it is divided as into members, or periods. 
e word ſeems a metaphor, drawn from the dancing- 
cool, where it properly ſigniſies a pauſe, or fall, from 
ion 10 


reſt. A cadence is properly when the parts fall, 
und terminate on a chord, or note, the ear ſeeming na- 
— to expect it. Regularly it is to be made on the 
| 5 y dominant, ng ſometimes alſo on the medi- 
ant or middle chord of a mode. 1 . 
0 luer in ſinging anſwer nearly to points, ot ſtops, in 


he performers, as well as the hearers, of a mu- 
— — ition. Men are not able to ſuſtain their at- 
tention, or their voice, beyond the ſpace of two mea- 


fall, and tend rapidly to a pauſe, or reſt: the notes which 
introduce theſe pauſes, are called cadences, in the proper 
conducting and expreſſing of which a great part of the 
muſician's {kill depends. The chief cadente or cloſe 4s 
the key itſelf, in which the baſs muſt always conclude ; 
the next in dignity is the fiſth above, and the next to 
that the third. Or if the baſs be ſharp, the fourth or 
facond above the key. | 

Jn modulation, cadences are made on ſeveral keys, though 
fill with ſome relation to the principal one: the har- 


iece, and often terminate there by middle as well as 
nal cadences. | 
Cadences uſually occur in every two meaſures, and always 
in the note which begins the meaſure they happen in. 
It requires a nice taſte to diſtinguiſh the tonic note on 
which the cadences eſſentially fall; becauſe they uſually 
ſeem to fall on another note preſented in the ſong. It 
is by the natural progreſſion of the fundamental baſs that 
we are enabled to make the diſcovery. As often as this 
baſs falls a fifth, or riſes a fourth, there is a cadence. In 
reality, this diſpoſition imitates a cloſe ſo well, that when 
we come to the firſt ſound of this cadence, we find our- 
ſelves as it were forced-to fall on the other, ſo that it re- 
uires an extraordinary effort of the voice to ſuſtain it- 
far on the firſt, or only to fall a third Hence it is 
that the firſt ſound which makes its fafth of the tonic, is. 
called its dominant, being in reality the top, or higheſt 
part of the harmonical ſyſtem, and that fartheſt from 
the fundamental ſound : thus ſe is the dominant of ut; 
and re, of ſo, In making a cadence, the baſs mult al- 
ways fall a fifth, or riſe a fourth. 
Capsnce, among the French Muſicians, is uſed to _ 
a trillo, or ſhake, but improperly, according to Broſſard. 
In effect, the cadence is — the tranſition from the 
note on which the ſhake is made, to a note which is a 
tone lower, or a ſemi-tone major higher, in the treble 
parts. See CaDENZA Sfuggita. | 
Cavance, in the Ancient Muſic, denotes a ſeries or ſuc- 
ceſſion of muſical notes, in certain intervals, which 
ſtrike the car agreeably z and eſpecially at the cloſe of a 
ſong, couplet, or ſtanza. In which ſenſe, cadence amounts 
to much the ſame with rhythmus. | 
Capexce, in Oratory and Poetry, denotes the running of 
verſe, or proſe ; otherwiſe. called the numbers, and by 
the ancients juJuzg. See RHYTHM. 
Capence, in the Modern Dancing, is when the ſeveral ſteps 
and motions follow, or correſpond to, the notes or mea- 
of the muſic. | 
ADENCE, in the Manege, denotes an equal meaſure, or 
roportion, obſerved by a horſe in all his motions, when 
e 1s thoroughly managed, and works juſtly either at the 
Op, terra d terra, or the airs. 


— ._— 


motions are uniform, and that one does not take in more 

o Fung than another. 
ADENCY, in Heraldry, the ſtate, or quality, of a cCapeT. 
an eſſay on the additional figures and marks of 

Fr. See DIMINUTION. 

ENZA Sfuggita, in the Italian Mufic, is uſed when a 
Part inſtead of aſcending or deſcending the proper inter- 
* to form a cadence, proceeds by ſome 2 interval. 
r inſtance, when the baſs, inſtead of riſing a fourth, or 


Ou, 1 Ex. 1. where the baſs, inſtead of roceeding to 

Ex, * 2 after G, goes to A. us alſo, in 

122 E, the ear would naturally expect to hear 
the F 


— key-note; but this is avoided, and 


Vor. I. No 52. Wd 


put in its 


liſcourſe. They are reſts contrived to favour the weak- | 


ſures; even in this ſhort interval we EE the ſong to | 


mony muſt always return to the key appropriated to the 


A horſe's working in cadence imports, that his* times or 


a lifth, aſcends only by a tone, or ſemi-tone major. | 


CAD 


CADETS, the younger brothers of a family : a term natu- 
ralized in our language from the French. | 
At Paris, among the citizens, the cadets have an equal 
portion with the eldeſt : in other places, the eldeſt has 
all. According to the cuſtom of Spain, one of the cadets, 
in great families; takes the mother's name. a 
CADET alſo denotes a young gentleman ſoldier, who, to 
attain to ſome knowlege in the art of war, and in expec- 
tation of preſerment, chooſes to'carty arms as a private 
man in a company of foot. + 
Cadet differs from volunteer, as the former takes pay, 
though only that of a private man, whereas the latter 
ſerves without pay. | | | 
Formerly there were allowed only two cadets in each com- 
pany. In 1682, the king of France eſtabliſhed compa- 
nies of cadets, wherein the young gentry were trained up 
to war, and taught the arts and exerciſes belonging 
thereto, as riding, fencing, mathematics, &c. 
CADGE, a round frame of wood, on which falconers carry 
their hawks when they expoſe them to ſale. | 
CADI, among the Turks and Saracens, denotes an ordi- 
nary judge, who decides in all civil controverſies within 
the diſtrict of a town, or city, though ſubject to appeals 
to ſuperior judges, 
The word is Arabic p or TWP, q. d. judge, formed 
of p, te judge, D'Herbelot writes i cadhr. 
The term cadi, uſed abſolutely, denotes the judge of 
a fmaller town or village; thoſe of cities being 
called mollas, or moulas, ſometimes mouli=cadis, or great 
cadis. | | 
We find numerous complaints of the avarice, extortion, 
and iniquity of the 'Turkith cadies; all juſtice is here ve- 
nal; the people bribe the caties ; · the cadies bribe the 
moulas ; the moulas the cadileſchers, and the cadileſchers the 
mufti. 
It is uſually vain to appeal from the ſentences of the cadi; 
ſince the affair is never heard anew, but judgment is 
paſſed on the caſe, as ſtated by the cadi. The cadies, ne- 
vertheleſs, are often caſhiered, and puniſhed for noto- 
rious injuſtice with the beHndον and / mulcts; but the 
law forbids them to be put to death. Conſtantinople has 
had cadies ever ſince the year 1390, when Bajazet I. ob- 
liged John Palzologus, emperor of the Greeks, to re« 
ceive cadies into the city, to judge all controverſies hap- 
* between the Greeks and the Turks ſettled there. 
ſome countries of Africa, the cadies are alſo judges of 
religious matters. Among the Moors, cadi is the deno- 
mination of their higher order of prieſts, or doors, ans 
ſwering to the rabbins among the Jews. 
CADIANG, in Betery, a kind of lentiles in Batavia, and 
the adjacent country, which makes a conſiderable part 
of the food of the common people. Dr. Hawkeſworth's 
Account of the Voyages to the South Seas, vol. iii. p. 


733» 
CADILESCHER, or CAD1-t. ESKER, a capital officer of 
Juſtice among the Turks, anſwering to a chief-uſtice 
among us. 


The word comes from the Arabic #adiz judge, the par - 


tion chiefly judges of the ſoldiery; of whoſe cauſes they 
have ſtill the ſole cognizance. D'Herbelot writes the 
name cadhi-leſker, or cadhi-oſter. 
It is ſaid that this authority was originally cenfined to the 
ſoldiery; but that at preſent it extends itſelf to the de- 
termination of all kinds of law-ſuitsz yet nevertheleſs 
ſubject to appeals. 
There are but three cadileſchers in all the Grand Seignior's 
territories: the firſt, is that of Europe; the ſecond, of 
Natolia ; and the third reſides at Grand Cairo. This 
laſt is the moſt conſiderable. They have their ſeats in 
the divan next to the grand viſir. . i 
The cadileſchers have much the ſame authority in the pro- 
vinces, that the muſtis have at Conſtantinople : they even 
frequently riſe to be muftis : their chief ſtudy is the Al- 
coran, which is the code of their civil, as well as 
canon law. Appeals are ſometimes brought to them 
from the ſentences of the cadies in civil affairs; and they 
have the ſuperintendence of all other officers of juſtice 
within the empire. They nominate the cadies, and 
moula- cadies; but theſe laſt only with the conſent of the 
Grand Seignior. Qnan 2 complaint againſt the 
cadies, they condemn and depoſe them. Tournef. Voy- 
Lev. tom. ii. let. 14. Pocock. Egypt. p. 170. 
ADÞITES, an appellation given by Plott to a kind of fi- 
 gured ſtone, reſembling a cadus, or barrel. 
The cadites ſwells in the middle, and goes tapering to 
both ends, being divided lengthwiſe, with ſuch equidiſ« 
tant lineaments, as are uſually made by the ſtaves of a 
barrel, but without h „ nor yet hollow. 
CADIZADELTITES, a ſe among the Muſſulmen, re- 
ſembling the ancient ſtoics, who avoid all ſeaſting and 
diverſion; and affect an uncommon gravity in all they do 


C 
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ticle al, and aſchar, army; as being at their firſt inſtitu- 


— — — — 
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C A M 


ing ten, ſometimes twelve congit; and U 3 
* others, ſeventy-two ſextaries. bas 7 0, aa. 
The cadus is the ſame with what is otherwiſe den P 
nictretes,” and cerameen, & c. See AMrynory, "lateg 
CACA Glandule; See Grannrs, 1 
CECILIA, in Zoology; the name of x gent we 
"ay wy "poiounrhgg de nas of ſerpent, 


CAD 


or ſay. Thoſe of them who inhabit the frontiers of 
Hungary, &c. agree in many things with the Chriſtians, 
and drink wine, even in the faſt of the Ramazan. 
They read the Sclavonic tranſlation of the Bible, as well 
as the Alcoran. Mahomet, according to them, is the 
Holy Ghoſt, which deſcended on the apoſtles at the 
feaſt of Pentecoſt. 57 


CADLOCK, in Botany. See Mus ra o. CaciLi1a, in {hthyography, a name uſed 
CADMEAN Letters, the ancient Greek, or Ionic charac- for the fiſh more uſualiy known by oy — 
ters, ſuch as they Cadmus from acvs. | of the 


were firſt ＋ 1 b , 
Phcenicia ; whence Herodotus alſo calls them, Phæni- 


cian letters. 


CACILIANA, in Botany; a name uſed 


other authors for the tutſan, or andro/amum 
According to fome writers, Cadmus was not the inven-| Ind. 2. | | oe t. Emac, 
tor, nor even importer of the Greek letters, but only | CACUM, in Anatomy. See Concy u. 
the modeller and reformer thereof; and it was hence they | CALATURA, or CoELATUR A, the art of von 
acquired the appellation Cadmean, or Phoenician letters; on metals, ſtones, woods, or the like, with j Ao 
whereas before that time they had been called Pelaſgian] of ſteel, diamond, &c. See ScutpTy ap, 
letters. CALESTIANS, the followers of Cwleſtiuvs, à monk ha 


CADMIA, in Pharmacy, a name which has been variouſly 
applied; but it — denotes a mineral ſubſtance, 
whereof there are two kinds, natural and * 
The natural cadmia, again, is of two ſorts; the one con- 


flouriſhed under the empire of Arcadius, about th 
405, and taught much the ſame doQri = Jear 
en meh as elta 
CAMENT, in a general ſenſe, any compoſition of 3 glu. 


taining arſenic, and called cadmia foffilis, or COBALT; | tinous, or tenacious nature er to bind 
the other containing zinc, called calamine, or lapis A- keep things in coheſion. ROY cg: he 
- LAMINARIS. The word is alſo written cement, and even cinen, It * 


The artificial cadmia, called cadmia fornacum, is ared formed from the Latin cmentum, of cds, | beat.—Thouph 


from ores containing zinc, when ſmelted in furnaces : 
of this there are five kinds; the firſt called botrystrs, as 
being in form of a bunch of grapes; the ſecond, ra- 
citis, as reſembling a ſea-ſhell ; the third, placitis, becauſe 
reſembling a cruſt ; the fourth, capmites, dufty ; and the 
fifth, calamitis this laſt hangs round certain icon rods, 
wherewith the matter of the copper is ſtirred in the fur- 
nace, which being ſhaken off, the figure of a quill, 
called in Latin ca/amus. 
The cadmia botryitis is found in the middle of the fur- 
nace; the ofracitis at the bottom; the placitis at the top; 
and the capnitis at the mouth of the furnace. 
This cadmia is deſiccative and deterſive: it is generally 
uſed in ſtinking ulcers; which by means hereof are 
brought to cicatrize. The botryitis, and placitis, are alſo 
good in diſeaſes of the eyes. See TuTTY. 

Cpu is alfo uſed by Pliny for copper-ore, or the ſtone 

of which copper is made. And hence the ſeveral ap- 
pellations, cadmia foffilis, cadmia for nacum, cadmia meta- 
lica, cadmia atramentoſa, and cadmia pro cærulen. Hiſt. 
Nat. lib. xxxiv. cap. o. cum Hard. Not. 

CADMITES, in Natural Hiftory, a kind of gem, nearly 
reſembling the osTRACITI1s ; from which it only differs 
in that the latter is ſometimes girt with blue ſpots. 

In ſome MSS. for cadmites, we read calamites. 

CADRITES, a kind of religious among the Mahometans ; 
whoſe founder was Abdul Cadri, a great philoſopher and 
lawyer; whence they take their name, Cadrites. 

They live in common, and in a kind of monaſteries ; 
which, however, they are allowed to quit, if they requeſt 
it, and to marry; on condition of their wearing black 
buttons on their garments, to diſtinguiſh them from the 
reſt of the people. 

In their monaſteries, they paſs the greateſt part of eve 
Friday night in running round, holding each other's had, 
and crying inceſſantly, hbai, living, one of the names of 
God: one of their number plays all the time on a flute, 
to animate them in this extravagant dance. 

CADUCEATOR, in Antiguity, a denomination given to 
heralds or mefſengers of peace. See Ca Dbuczus. 


CADUCEUS, or Capuceum, Mereury's rod, or ſceptre | 


a wand entwiſted with two ſerpents, worne by that deity 
as the enſign of his quality and office. 

The poets attribute wondrous virtues to the caduceus; as 
that of throwing people into a ſleep, raiſing the dead, &c. 


It was alſo uſed by the ancients as a ſymbol of peace and | 


concord: the Romans ſent the Carthaginians a javelin, 
and a caduceus, offering them their choice, whether of 
war or peace. | 
Among that people, thoſe who denounced war were 
called feciales, and thoſe who went to demand peace, ca- 
duceatores; becauſe they bore a caduceus in their hand. 
The caduceus found on medals, is a common ſymbol, ſig- 
ning good conduct, peace, and proſperity. The rod 
expreſſes power, the two ſerpents prudence, and the two 
_ wings diligence. 
Wedelius has given a diſſertation expreſly on caduceated 
medals. 


Capuctvus is alſo a name given to a kind of ſtaff co-| 


. vered with velvet, and decorated with fleurs de tys, 


which the French heralds of arms bear in their hands 
on ſolemn qccaſions. That borne by the king at arms | 


has a golden fluer de ys at the end; and is by ſome called 
ſceptre. | 


_ CADUCUS morbus, in Medicine. See EPILEPSY. 
GAN an ancient liquid meaſure of capacity, contain- 


CEAMENT is particularly uſed, in 


_ cement. 


repair pipes of ſubterraneous aqueducts is with tobacco- 


CA ur is alſo uſed 


line plate by means of a cement of bees-wax and tur- 


to mend broken china or 


mixed, on a hot ſtone, 


M. Felibien obſerves, what the ancient architects called 
cementum, was a very different thing from our cemer 
The name cement, with them, ſignified a kind of ma. 
ſonry, or manner of laying the ſtones, and even the 
quality of the ſtones; as when the walls were built of 
rude, unequal ſtones. In reality, the ſtones were cut 
for ſuch work, but not ſquared nor uniform: fo that c. 
menta ſtood oppoſed to guadrati lapides, 

chitecture, for a ſtrong 
binding ſort of mortar, uſed to bind, or unite bricks or 
ſtones r ſor ſome kinds of mouldings; or to 
make a block of bricks, for the carving of ſerolls, capi- 
tals, &c. | | 
It is of two forts : the hot cement, which is the moſt com- 
mon, is made of reſin, bees-wax, brick-duſt, and chalk, 
boiled together. The bricks to be cemented are heated, 
and rubbed one upon another, with cement between. 
'The cold cement is leſs uſed ; it is made of Cheſhire cheeſe, 
milk, quick-lime, and whites of eggs. 

Mortar, folder, glue, &c. are caments. The ron 
brought from the Levant is ſaid to have been the cement 
uſed in the walls of Babylon. 

Equal quantities of powdered glaſs, ſea-ſalt, and iron 
filings, mixed with loam, make a very hard and durable 


Mr. Boyle informs us, that the beſt method to cloſe and 


pipe clay pulverized, and mixed with a large quantity of 
pulyerized flocks, and carefully beat up with linſeed oil 
into a {tiff paſte. See MorTaR and Tarkas. 
Goldſmiths, Engravers, Jeu- 
ellers, &c. for a compoſition of fine brick-duſt, well 
ſifted, reſin, and bees-wax ; in uſe among thoſe artificers 
to keep the metals to be engraven, or wrought on, firm 
the block, &c. as alſo to fill up what is to be chi- 
elled. 

The receiver of an air-pump may be faſtened to a metal 


pentine, made with equal parts, for the winter; and 
three parts of the former, to two of the latter, for the 
ſummer. We have various receipts for making cm 
laſſes: one of the fineſt, and 
at the ſame time ſtrongeſt, cements for this purpole, 
the juice of garlick, ſtamped in a ſtone mortar; this! 
applied with care, will leave little or no mark. Another 
cement for broken glaſſes, china, or carthen-ware, e 
be * by beating the white of an egg vet) _ 
and mixing it with fine powdered quick-lune ; or . 
glaſs, powdered chalk, and a little lime, may be * 
together, and diſſolved in fair water; with whic Ar . 
glaiſes, &c. are to be cemented, and then ſet in the 

to dry. __ 
Drying oil with white lead is alſo frequently uſed 42 
purpole z but where the veſſels are not expoſed ” e — 
moiſture, iſinglaſs glue, with a ſmall quantity ol 79 
or chalk, is better. ring 
Some have recommended a cement made by * 5 
quicklime with the curd of milk, till it become 0 ap 
per conſiſtence for uſe ; but as cheeſe has 3 grea 600 
gree of tenacity than milk, the following compu 
will be preferable, Let the thin ſhavings of moe joe 
be ſtirred with boiling waterz and when the 1 
ſlime has been worked with other hot wat” © - m- 
with a proper quan}, wif 
ſlaked lime, into the conſiſtence of a paſte 4 
prove a ſtrong and durable cement tor wot” 


„Achen-wäre, and glaſs; and it bas this advantage, that 
| 2 it is thorough y dry, it will receive no injury from 


. 


A comet may be prepared for chemical glaſſes that will 


the fire mixing equal quantities of wheat flour 
— enice glaſs, pulverized chalk, with half 
„ and a little ſcraped lint, | 


tity of fine brick-du 
228 of eggs: this mixture is to be ſpread upon 
x linen cloth, and applied to the cracks of the glaſſes, 
and ſhould be well dried before they are put into the 
_ varniſh will likewiſe anſwer the ſame purpoſe. 'A 
very uſeful cent for joinin ; 
hyry, and other ſtones, may be prepared in the follow- 
ing manner. Melt two pounds of bees-wax, and one 


und of reſin; add a pound and a half of the ſame kind | 
of matter pulverized, as the body to be cemented is com- ö 


poſes of, and ſtir them well together; let the maſs be 


eaded in water, and heated when ap lied to the heated | 


parts of the body to be cemented. of thi 
maſs may be adapted to that of the body on which it is 
employed, by varying the proportion of the powdered 
matter added to the maſs of bees-wax and reſin. 


The beſt cement for electrical purpoſes is made with two | 
arts of reſin, two of bees-wax, and one of the powder 


of red ochre. Theſe ingredients are melted, and mixed 
together in any veſſel over the fire, and afterwards kept 
for uſe. This adheres well, is leſs brittle than reſin, and 
inſulates as well. 


For the manner of preparing a cement to bind together | 


the various embeliſhments of grottos, ſee GRoTT0. See 
_ alſo Glut, PuTTY, and SOLDER. 
CamenT, in Chemiſiry, is a general name, comprehending 


all paſtes or powders, which, by means of fire, and pro-| 
r crucibles, are capable of producing changes in any |, 


y. Sec BRASS, STEEL, and PORCELAIN. 
It is particularly uſed to denote a compound maſs, or 
ſaline powder, uſed for the purifying of gold, and con- 
ſuming the improper metals mixed therewith. 
The principal cement uſed for this purpoſe is compoſed 


of four parts of bricks powdered and fitted, of one part 


of green vitriol calcined, till it becomes red, and of one 
part of common, or ſea-ſalt. A paſte is made of this 
mixture, by moiſtening it with water or urine. 'This is 
called reyal cement, from its uſe in purifying gold, the 
king of metals; and becauſe gold, previous to the diſ- 
covery of platina, was the only metal capable of reſiſting 


it. Some writers on this ſubject recommend a mixture | 


of nitre in ſubſtance, with an equal weight of calcined 
green vitriol, and twice its weight of powdered bricks. 
Czuent for gilding fiſh, See GiLbixG of fiſh. 


CzmanT, or ziment copper, is copper precipitated from 


vitriolic waters by iron. The name is derived, it is ſaid, 
from a vitriolic water in Hungary, called ziment. 


CEMENT-pets, in Aſſaying, are veſſels made for the cemen- 


tation of metals. 
Theſe pots are cylindrical veſſels, made of potters clay, 


with tiles adapted to them, and may be conveniently || 
turned by the potters. The ſize of theſe veſſels muſt be | 
1 e to the quantity of cement to be put in them. | 

t is not prudent, however, to make them of more than | 


eight or ten inches broad, becauſe when they are larger 
the fire acts but difficultly and unequally upon them, eſ- 
J on that part of the matter near their center. 
tis to be obſerved, in the making theſe veſſels alſo, that 
All kinds of clay contract and take up a ſmaller ſpace in 
the drying and baking; the purer clay will contract one 
tenth part of their diameter, but the more ſand or other 
powder there is in the mixture, the leſs it contracts. 
If a veſſel, therefore, of any determinate ſize is to be 
made of clay without admixture, it muſt be made one 
tenth larger than the expected ſize z if of clay with theſe 
ixtures, experience alone can ſhew what muſt be the 
* — in ze, when moiſt. Cramer. N 
FATION, a 5 of purifying gold from other 
metals, by means of cement. Or, as it is defined by 
Stahl, a method of corroding metals, in. a dry form by 
the fumes of dry ſalts. | 
1s performed thus : thin plates, or lamine, are ſtrati- 
ed in a crucible with the royal cement; the crucible is 
covered up, luted with a mixture of clay and ſand, and 
encompaſſed with fire for twenty-four hours, till being thus 
calcined, the falts have imbibed and conſumed the im- 
Purities of the gold. n e 
crucible is then left to cool, and the gold is to be 
Ten ſeparated from the cœ ment, and iled at dif- 
— mes in a large quantity of pure water. It is of- 
* N for the eſſectual purification of the gold, 
; A the proceſs.” This method, which has obtained 
* name of concentrated parting, ſays Dr. Lewis, is in- 
zemmodious, either for purifying gold, or aſcertaining 
* PWIty, and is therefore now little uſed. Its prifici- 


alabaſter, marble, por- | 


e colour of this 


| 


— . — 


— 


— 


CAS 


pal uſe is for extracting filver ot baſe metals from the 


ſurface of gold, and thus giving ſuperficial purity and 

high colour to alloyed or pale geld. Lewis's Comm. 

— p. 155. See DtParTt, GoLp,' Rerining, and 
IIVE XK. ; ; | 


CARITES, or Canto ic tabule, in Antiquity, denote the 


cenſors tables, wherein were entered the names of ſuch 
perſons as, for ſome miſdemearior, were to loſe their 
rage of ſuffrage in elections at Rome. 

The origin of the appellation aroſe hence; that during 
the captivity of Rome under the Gauls, the Crites, or 
inhabitants of Cære, a city in Etruria, preſerved their 
facred books, and other matters belonging to the worſhip 
of the Gods, in gratitude for which, the Romans digni- 
fied the Cerites with the appellation of Roman citizens, 


but without admitting them into any part of the admi- 
niſtration. 


CARULEUS, in Zrolegy, a name given by authors to a 


bird of the thruſh or blackbird kind, and ſomewhat re- 


ſembling that ſpecies of blackbird commonly called the 
ſolitary ſparrow. 


CæRurkus is alſo a name given by Solinus to the great 


ö 


4 — — 


— — 
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Indian worm deſcribed, by Pliny and others, as inhabit- 
ing the Ganges. It is probable that all the accounts we 


have of this monſtrous animal ate only falſe deſcriptions 
of the crocodile. | 


CASALPINIA, in Botany, Braxiletto, a genus of the de- 


candria monogynia claſs, deriving its name from Cæſalpin, 
the famous botaniſt and phyſician to pope Clement VIII. 
The characters are theſe : the flower hath five petals, 
which ate ſituated like thoſe of the butterfly-flowers ; it 
hath ten declining ſtamina, which are diſtin; it hath 
an oblong germen; the empalement afterward becomes 
an oblong compreſſed pod with one cell, enclofing three 
or four compreſſed ſeeds. There are two ſpecies. 

The firſt ſort is the tre which affords the braziletto 
wood, which is ſo much uſed in dying. It grows natu- 
rally in the warmeſt parts of America, from whence the 
wood 1s imported for the dyers; and the demand for it 
has been ſo great, that there are no large trees left in any 
of the Britiſh colonies; the biggeſt ſcarcely ;exceeding 
eight inches in diameter, and fifteen feet in height. It 
hath very ſlender branches, which are armed with re- 
curved thorns. 

Theſe plants are 2 by ſeeds, which ſhould: be 
ſown in ſmall pots filled with light rich earth early in 
the ſpring, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanner's bark. 
Being tender, they ſhould always be kept in the bark- 
ſtove, and have a moderate ſhare of heat in the winter; 
and being placed among other tender exotics of the ſame 


country, will afford an agreeable variety. 
CASAR, among the Romans, was a long time uſed for 


the heir intended, or preſumptive, of the empire; as 
king of the Romans is now uſed for that of the German 
empire. 
The Czfars' were a kind of adjuncts or affociates of the 
empire, participes imperti. They wore the imperial man- 
tle, purple, and diadem, and walked with other marks 
of the ſovereign dignity : they were created like the em- 
rors, by putting on the _ robe. 
he dignity of Cæſar remained the ſecond of the em- 
pire, till Alexius Comnenus made Nicephorus Me- 
liſſenus Ceſar by contract, and it being neceſſary to 
confer ſome higher dignity on his own brother Iſaacius, 
he created him Sebaſtocrator, with the precedency over 
Meliffenus, ordering that in all acclamations, &c. Iſaacius 
Sebaſtocrator ſhould be named the ſecond, and Melitſenus 
Cæſar the third. 
The title took its riſe from the cognomen, or ſurname 
of the firſt emperor, C. Julius Cz/ar, which by a decree 
of the ſenate all the ſucceeding emperors were to bear. 
Under his ſucceſſor, the appellation * being ap- 
propriated to the emperors, in compliment to that 
prince, the title Cæſar was given to the ſecond perſon in 
the empire, though it ſtill continued alfo to be given to 
the firſt ; and hence the difference between Cz/ar uſed 
fimply, and Ceſar with the addition of Imperator Au- 
ruſtus. Authors are divided as to the origin of the word 
82 ar, the cognomen of the Gens 2 The more 
common opinion is, that the word Cz/ar comes d cef# 
matris utero ; becauſe his mother's womb was cut open to 

ive him birth. 

me pretend that the laurel crown on medals is never 

iven to Cz/ars, but only to Augufti; which is over- 

rown by a medallion of Maximus; not to mention an- 
other medal of the lower empire, wherein Criſpus Cæſar 
is crowned with laurel, 
Card. Noris obſerves, that the years of the Cæſars were 
frequently marked on their medals; of which we hay 
inſtances in the medals of Conſtantine, Chlorus, an 
divers others, whoſe years are expreſſed on their coins, 
though they were never more than Cæſars. 


ASARIAN 


CAS 


CASARIAN faction, in Midwifery, the operation of ex- 


tracting the fetus from the mother, whether living or 


dead, by an inciſion through the abdomen into the uterns. | 


Thoſe brought into the world in this manner, are called 

Cæſares, and Caſones, d caſo matris utero; as were C. 
Julius Cæſar, Scipio Africanus, Manlius, and our Ed- 
ward VI. See DELIVERY. 


Many have exclaimed againſt the cruelty of this opera- 


tion; and certainly it is too terrible to be uſed on any 
but the moſt emergent occaſions : but there ſeem three 
caſes in which it is juſtifiable, nay abſolutely neceſſary. 
The firſt is, when the mother is dead, either in labour, 
or by ſome other accident, and the child is perceived to 
be alive. The ſecond is, when the mother is living, and 
the fetus dead, and incapable of being extracted by the 
common paſſages by any help of the midwife. And the 
laſt, when the mother and child are both living, and 
there is found an utter impoſſibility of delivery any other 
way. In all theſe caſes the Cz/arian practice is juſtifiable 
to ſave life, that muſt otherwiſe be inevitably loſt. 

In the firſt caſe, the operation muſt be performed imme- 
diately after the death of the mother, otherwiſe it is to 
no purpoſe, for the child can live but a very little time 
afterwards in the body. The ſurgeon is, in this caſe, 
to make a crucial inciſion, as in the common diſſections; 
or a longitudinal one on one fide, without regard to the 
courſe of the fibres or veſſels : and if the fetus ſhould 
have fallen into the cavity of the abdomen, through a 


rupture of the uter us, it ſhould then be taken out; or. if | 


it be yet in the womb, or in the Fallopian tube, theſe 
parts muſt be carefully opened, and the child being 
taken out, muſt have N water, or the like, held 
at ſome ſmall diſtance from its noſe to revive it, and the 
navel- ſtring be tied up as uſual. The fetus is not al- 
ways preſerved, or found alive after this operation; but 
as there is often a probability of it, it is certainly better 
to open an N dead women in vain, than to loſe 
the life of one infant. 

In the ſecond caſe, when a dead /e#tus is contained in 

the cavity of the ab4:men, in the Fallopian tube, or in a 

kind of hernia or ſacculus without the abdomen, of all 
which caſes there are inſtances recorded; or when from 
the particular ſtructure of the parts, as is ſometimes the 
caſe in crooked women, and others; and when, as in 
many inſtances, there is no poſlibility of the extraction 
of the infant, even by inciſion of it, there is no way but 
the opening the abdomen, and, if neceſſary, the uterus of 
the mother, and taking out the fetus; and this is often 
the mcans of preſerving the mother, and when in pa- 

rallel caſes the child is alſo alive, there have been not a 

few inſtances of both being preſerved. 

The Cæſarian ſection is recommended by ſeveral authors, 

and Mr. Helvetius communicated to the Academy of 

Sciences at Paris, a well-atteſted hiſtory of a woman re- 

covering after the operation had been performed upon 

her by a midwife. Vid. Hiſt. de YAcad. des Scienc. 

1731. 

We have alſo an account of this operation ſucceſsfull 
erformed by a midwife in Ireland. See Med. Ti 
dinb. vol. v. art. 37. 

There is likewiſe an account of the Czſarian operation 

ſucceſsfully performed by a butcher on a woman in 

Ireland. Vid. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 461. ſect. 17. 

Cyprianus, profeſſor at Francker, gives an extraordin 

js. of the Ce/arian operation, whereby a fetus, whic 

had been dead twenty-one months, was drawn out of 

the tuba uteri, yet the mother preſerved. M. Jobert, 

phyſician at Chateau Thierri, relates the hiſtory of a 

woman in the neighbourhood of that place, who was 

twice delivered of children by the Cæſarian operation; 
the firſt time in 1682, the ſecond time eleven months 
after, and recovered from both. 


See an account of two caſes in which this operation was 


performed in London, both of which proved fatal to the | 


mothers, with remarks on the hiſtory of the operation, 
in the Medical Obſerv. and Inq. vol. iv. p. 261. 272. 
and vol. v. p. 217.—See alſo inquiries relative to this 


operation, by Monſ. Simon, in the firſt volume of the | 


Memoirs of the Academy of Surgery at Paris. _ 
CASARIANS, or Cx8ARITENSES, in Antiquity, were mi- 
niſters or officials of the procurator Cæſaris, to whom be- 

longed the keeping the fiſcal accounts, and taking poſ- 
ſeſſion of effects devolving or eſcheating to the emperor. 
"Theſe were alſo called catholiciani. From the e e 
Cæſarianus ſome deduce the modern word ſergeant. See 
| SERGEANT. 

CASARIS, Emplaſirum, among Phyſicians, a name given 
to a plaſter compoſed of aſtringents, to prevent abor- 

tion. 

CASIAS, in Maetearaligy, denotes the north-eaſt wind z 

called, in the Mediterranean, vento Graco, or Greco 

levant . 

6 


; 
: 


| 


; 


CAG 


ASTUS, a large leathern gantlet, loaded a 
uſed in the combats, or an. 7g of r 


| C 
lexd, 


Bn called cæſlus, d cædendb, from (ado, fo — 


Calepine ſays it was a kind of a club with! 
hanging from it, ſuſpended by leathern thongs: bur h. 
was miſtaken, it being only a leathern thon ft + 
ey 6 _ 4 lead or iron; part of it was ewilleq — 
the hand and arm, to prevent their bein 
13 17 See Peres * g broken or dl. 
URA, in the Ancient Poetry, is when, j . 
of a verſe, a word is divided, fo that one — 
off, and goes to a different foot from the reſt ; 48 cut 


Menti ri ne li: nun | quam men | dacia proſunt, 
Where the ſyllables i, li, quam, and men are ceſury 


— 


Or, it denotes a certain and agreeable div; 
| words, between the feet of a Socks, br A 
ſyllable of a word becomes the firſt of a foot : as in 


Arma virumgque cano, Trejæ gui primus ab ori;, 
Where the ſyllables no and je are cæſuret. 


Cz$UKkt, in the Modern Poetry, denotes ar 
towards the middle of a long Ne, * . 
which the voice and pronunciation are aided, and &> 
verſe as it were divided into two hemiſtichs. 
C/ETERIS paribus, a Latin term, in frequent 
mathematical, and phyſical writers, 
The words literally ſignify, other things being equal; which 
expreſſes pretty nearly their meaning as a term. Th 
we ſay, the heavier the bullet, ceteris paribus, the greater 
the range; i. e. by how much the bullet is heavier, if 
the length and diameter of the piece, and the uantity 
and ſtrength of the powder, be the ſame, by fo much 
will the utmoſt range or diſtance of a piece of ordnance 
be greater. 
Thus alſo, in a phyſical way, we ſay, the velocity and 
quantity of blood circulating in a given time, through 
any ſection of an artery, will, cæteris paribus, be accord- 
ing to its diameter, and nearneſs to, or diſtance from 
the heart. 
CAFFA, in Commerce, cotton cloths painted with ſeveral 
colours, and of divers deſigns; they are manufactured 
in the Eaſt Indies, and ſold at Bengal. The length and 
breadth are not the ſame in all pieces. 
CAFFACA, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the Turks 
and Tartars to a peculiar kind of earth, of a grey colour, 
having a light caſt of green in it. It is very ſoft and 
unCtuous, and ſomething reſembles our fullers earth; 
but is more aſtiingent, and adheres very firmly to the 
tongue: theſe people bathe very frequently, and they uſe 
this earth on thoſe occaſions. 
CAFFILA, a company of merchants or travellers, or both 
together, who join company, in order to go with more 
ſecurity through the dominions of the Great E 
and through other countries on the continent of the 
Indies. There are alſo ſuch coffilas, which croſs ſome 
parts of the deſerts of Africa, particularly what is called 
the ſea of ſand, which lies between Morocco, and the 
kingdoms of Tombut and Gago. This is a journey of 
four hundred leagues, and takes up. two months in going, 
and as many in coming back ; the caffila travelling only 
- night, becauſe of the exceſſive heat of the country. 
: by chief merchandize they bring back conſiſts in gold- 
u 
The caffila is properly what is called caravan in the do- 
minions of the Grand Signior, and in other parts of the 
Eaſt. See CaRavan. 
On the coaſt of Guzerat, or Cambaya, it ſignifies a ſmall 
fleet of merchant-ſhips. 
CAFRES, according to Ludolf, an opprobrious Ape 
tion given by the Arabs to all thoſe who do not profels 
the Kt:hometan religion. It comes from 
word cafir, which lignifies infidel, or unbelicver. 
CAGADO de agea, in Zoology, a name by which the 
Portugueſe in cs call a ſpecies of tortoiſe common 
there, and uſually known among authors by its 
name JURURA. ; =" 
CaGapo de terra, in Zoology, the name by which the viſe, 
tugueſe in America call a remarkable ſpecies of ton 
called by the Braſilians jaBoTi. See IESTU po. * 
CAGANUS, or Cacaxvs, an appellation anciently 8! 
by the Huns to their kings. Ned to 
The word appears alſo to have been formerly app 
the princes of Muſcovy, now called 24k. , u 
From the ſame alſo, probably, the Tartar title ena 
or can, had its origin. 
CAGAO, in Natural Hifery, the Indian name for fr ff. 
bird which inhabits the mountains, and feeds 5 Jars 
tachia nuts, and many other fruits, all which it 


uſe among 


whole: it is very voracious, and its food paſſes ly 


CAT 


; the piſtachias only looſe their rind in its ſto- 
the almonds their pulpy covering; the ker- 
ſtone being voided whole : it is of the fize 
hen, but has « longer neck. 

CAGASTRUM is uſed by Paracelſus to denote a morbific 


— 
nel and the 
of bl common 


", not connate or hereditary, but acceſſional, owing 


orruption. ad 
* ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to iliaſrum. The 

uriſy, plague, fever, &. are ranked by that author 
pe the number of cagaſiric diſeaſes. 

CAGE, an incloſure made with wire, wicker, or other 
matter, interwoven latticewiſe, for the detention of wild 
beaſts or birds. 

The word is French, cage, 
$19, / 
| alibus in quibus includebantur feræ. | 
—— uſually brou ht to Rome ſhut up in oaken or 
beechen cages, artfully, formed, and covered or ſhaded 
with boughs, that the creatures, deceived with the ap- 


formed from the Italian gag- 


— of a wood, might fancy themſelves in their 


reſt. The fiercer ſort were pent in iron cages, leſt 
wooden priſons ſhould be broke through, 
In ſome priſons there are iron cages for the cloſer con- 
ſinement of criminals. 


The French laws diſtinguiſh two ſorts of bird-cages, viz. 
high, or ſinging cages, and low, or dumb-cages ; thoſe 
. expoſe birds to ſale are obliged to put the hens in 


the latter, and the cocks in the former, that perſons may 


not be impoſed on, by buying a hen for a cock. 

Caces, waver, denote alſo places in the ancient amphithe- 
atres, wherein wild beaſts were kept, ready to be let out 
for ſport. The cave were a ſort of iron cages different 
from dens, which were under ground and dark ; where- 
as the cavee being airy and light, the beaſts ruſhed out 
of them with more alacrity and fierceneſs than if they 
had been pent under ground. 

Cace, in Carpentry, ſignifies an outer-work of timber, en- 
cloſing another within it. 

In this ſenſe we ſay, the cage of a wind-mill. 
The cage of a ſtair-caſe denotes the wooden ſides, 
walls, which encloſe it. 

CAGGAW, in Botany, a name given, by the people of 
Guinea, to a plant which they boil in water, and uſe the 
decoction to waſh the mouth with, as a cure for the 
tooth-ach. The leaves of this are ſmooth and ſhining, 
like thoſe of the laurel, but they are thin, and bend like 
thoſe of the bay. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 232. 

CAGIT, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by the people 
of the Philippine iſlands, to a ſpecies of parrot, very 
common in their woods: it is of a middling ſize, and is 
all over of a fine green colour. 

CAGUI, in Zoology, the name of a kind of Braſilian mon- 
key, called alſo pougi, of which there are two ſpecies, 
the one larger, the other ſmaller. The large kind is of 


or 


of the Latin caves, which ſignifies the ſame: @ ca- 


| 


CAJEPUT, an oil brought from the 


tion of another; 


CAK 


loyment is a kind of pitacy; The Turks liave alſo « 
ort of caics, which ſome render by biremes. - | 

- Eaſt Indies: The 
ſmell of the oil of cajeput reſembles that of cardamoms z 
hence Dr. Tre — — the plant from which it is ob- 
tained to be the elegans meligettze ſpecies, deſcribed by 
Sobelius, or the granit paradyſi ſive meligettæ affinis fructus. 
Four or five drops of this oil of cajepur, in a proper li- 
quor, is recommended as an excellent nervous medicine, 
and as of great efficacy in the cardialgia. 


CAIMACAN, or CarMacan, a dignity in the Ottoman 


empire, anſwering to that of 
among us. 


eutenant, or vicar 


The word is compoſed of the two Arabic words, Caim 


machum, q. d. he who holds the place, or diſcharges the func- 


There are uſually two caimacans : one reſides at Conſtin= 


tinople, who is the governof thereof: the other attends 


the grand vizir, in quality of his lieutenant: Some- 
times there are three caimacans; one conſtantly attend- 
ing the grand ſignior, another the .grand vizir; and a 
third conſtantly at Conſtantinople, — (4 examines affairs 
of policy, and regulates them in great meaſure. The 
caimacan that attends the vizir, only officiates when at a 


diſtance from the grand ſignior; his function ceaſing, 


when the vizir is with the ſultan, The caimacan of the 


vizir is his ſecretary of ſtate, and the firſt miniſter of 
his council. 


CAINITES, or Ca INIANS, a ſet of ancient Gnoſtics, that 


ſprung up towards the cloſe of the ſecond century, and 
paid extraordinary honours to thoſe perſons repreſented 


in Scripture as the worſt of mankind; ſo called from 


Cain, whom they eſteemed their patriarch, and the 
chief object of their veneration. They held, that Cain 


and Eſau, Lot, and thoſe of Sodom, were born of a 


moſt eminent celeſtial virtue; that Abel, on the con- 
trary, was born of a virtue much leſs eminent: to Cain, 
and others of the ſame order, who, according to them, 
had a mighty knowlege of all things, they aſſociated 
Judas, whom they held in ſo much eſteem, that the 
had a book amopg them called the goſpel 1 udas. 8. 
Epiphanius relates, and at the ſame time refutes, their 
errors. 


CAINITO, in Betam, the name given by Plumier to the 
flar-APPLE, | | 
CAINS, in the iſland of Candia, denote Greeks revolted, 


and retired to the Venetians, either at Suda, or Spina 
longa; who, in time of war, burn, pillage, and commit 
all manner of cruelties on their ancient brethren under 
the Turks. 

When a cain or falſe brother is taken, there is no r 

for him; they either impale him, or put him to the 


nche. 


CAJOU, CasRRW, or Cassu: See ANACARDIUM. 


a grey colour, with a mixture of black, and its hairs are | CAIRINA, in Zoology, a name by which ſome authors 
longer than thoſe of the ſmall ſpecies; its face is round, | have called the Muſcovy duck. - 5 6 
and it has ſomething of the look of a lion; its ears are } CAISSON, in the Military Art, is ſometimes uſed for a 


ſmall, round, black, and naked; its eyes are alſo 
black, as is its mouth, and its forchead is covered with 
a mixture of grey and black hairs; its tail is above 
a foot long, and is covered with hairs of a tawney 
colour. 

The leſſer cagui is a ſmall and tender animal, but has the 
ſame lion-like face with the larger. Its body is not above 
ſix fingers breadth long; its tail about ten fingers; its 
head is ſmall, ſcarce ſo large as a ſmall apple; its noſe is 


ſmall and elate; its eyes very tender, its mouth little, | 


and its teeth extremely ſharp ; its ears are round, and 
ſurrounded with white hairs in a very beautiful order; 
its hair is all of a reddiſh tawney toward the body, and 
toward the ends of a mixture of white and brown; and 
its tail is variegated with circular rings of white and 
brown; its voice is extremely ſhrill; it is naturally an 
extremely lively and nimble creature, but cannot bear 
the leaſt cold. Ra » 5 
CAHLLO, in Iebthyolagy, a name given by ſome authors 
— fiſh uſually called the Lurus marinus, or wolf- 


CAIA, in the Turkiſh Military Orders, an officer ſerving in 
the poſt of a deputy or ſteward, and aCting for the body 
of the janizaries. 

in Eceleſiaflical Antiquity, 'a ſort of heretics, 
us denominated from one Caianus of Alexandria, 


their leader, otherwiſe denominated ArnTHARTO- 


Dock rx. 


The fame name is ſometimes alſo given to the ſect of 


care s or Cainites. 
» Carqur, Caica, in Sea-language, is uſed to de- 
nate the ſkiff, or ſloop, belonging to a galley. 
of © Lotlacs give the ſame name, caic, to a ſmall kind 
bark uſed in the navigation of the Black ſea. It is 
8 with forty or fifty men, all ſoldiers : their em- 
52. ; ; | 


CAITAIA, in Zoology 


cheſt ; and in particular for a BOMB«<CHEST. 


The caiſſon is conſidered as a ſuperficial uIxE, or ſourneau. 
See MINE. 


Caissox is alſo a covered waggon to carry bread, or am- 


munition. 


Ca1ss0N is alſo uſed for a kind of cheſt uſed in laying the 


foundations of the piers of bridges. See BriDGe. 

the name of an American monkey, 
remarkable for its ſweet ſmell; it has indeed ſomewhat 
of a ſcent of muſk about itz its hair is long, and of a 
whitiſh yellow colour; its head is round; its forehead 
depreſſed, and very ſmall; its noſe ſmall and flatted, 
and its tail arched. It is eaſily tamed and kept about 
houſes, but is very clamorous and quarrelſome. 


CAKE, a finer ſort of BxEAD, denominated from its flat, 


round figure. 

We meet with divers compoſitions under the name of 
cakes ; as ſeed-cakes, made of flour, butter, cream, ſugar 
coriander and caraway ſeeds, mace, and other ſpices and 
perfumes baked in the oven; plum=cake, made much 
after the ſame manner, only with fewer ſeeds, and the 
addition of. currants; pan -calet, made of a mixture of 
flour, eggs, &c. fried; cheeſe-cakes, made of cream, 

and flour, with or without cheeſe-curd, butter, 1 
&c. oat-cakes, made of fine oaten flour, mixed with yeſt, 
and ſometimes without, rolled thin, and laid on an iron 
or ſtone to bake over a flow fire; ſugar-cates, made of 
fine ſugar beaten and ſearced with the fineſt flour, add» 
ing butter, roſe-water, and ſpices ; ro/e-cater, placenta 
ro/acee, are leaves of roſes ried and refled into a maſs, 
ſold in the ſhops for epithems. See Er1THEM. 


CAKE-wer, a denomination ſometimes given to the white 


or virgin-W Ax. 


. diſtinguiſhed from ſoft-ſoap, and ball. 


Soar. 


ſoap. 
P 7 8 


CALABA, 


 CALABASH, in Botany. See Mrrorrro. 


CALAMBA, or CaLamBAaC, in Commerce, a kind of wood | 


CALAMINARIS lapis, CaLamine-/one, a kind of foffile 


CAL 


EALABA, in Botany, the name given by Plumier to a | 


genus of plants afterwards called by Linnæus CAaRYo- 
 PHYLLUM. . 


CalaBasn-tree, Creſcentia, in Botany, a genus of the drdy- 
namia angioſpermia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
flower hath one petal which is irregular, having a curved 


© gibbous tube; it kath an empalement of one leaf, cut 


into two obtuſe ſegments, which are concave. It hath 
four ſtamina, two of which are the length of the petal, 
the other are ſhorter ; with an oval germen, awhich after- 
ward becomes an oval or bottle-ſhaped fruit with a hard 
| ſhell, encloſing many flat, heart-ſhaped ſeeds. There 
are two ſpecies, the firſt of which grows naturally in 
Jamaica, and in all the Leeward iffands ; it has a thick 
trunk, covered with a whitiſh bark, which riſes from 
twenty to thirty feet high, and at the top divides into 
many branches, forming a large regular head. | 
From the lower part of the of the flower, ariſes a 
long lender foot-ſtalk, ſupporting an oval germen, which 
" afterward turns to a large fruit of different forms and 
| ſize, ſometimes with a contracted neck like a bottle, and 
ſo large, that when the pulp and ſeeds are cleaned out, 
the ſhells will contain three pints or two quarts. Theſe 
fruits are covered with a thin ſkin of greeniſh yellow 


when ripe, which is peeled off; and under it is a large | 


ligneous ſhell, encloſing a yellowiſh ſoft pulp, of a tart 
unſavoury flavour, ſurrounded with a great number of 
feeds. Sce BaoBAR. 
Theſe fruits are ſeldom eaten, but the ſhell is converted 
to many uſeful purpoſes when dried; and ſerves to make 
cups, ladles, and many other articles of houſehold fur-. 
niture; for caſes to 2 divers kinds of goods in, as 
itch, roſin, or the like. 
e word is Spaniſh, calabaga, which ſignifies the ſame. 
The Indians aſſo, both of the North and South ſea, put 
the pearls they have fiſhed in calabaſhes, and the negroes 
on the coaſt of Africa do the fame by their gold-duit. 
The ſmaller calabaſbes are alſo frequently uted by theſe 
people as a meaſure, by which they ſell theſe precious 
commodities to the Europeans. 
CALABRINI, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 
call the rough 8PLEENWORT, or /onchitis afpern. Ger. 
* Emac. Ind. 
CALADE, in the Manege, a deſcent or ſlope in a riding- 
ground, by which to bring a horſe to bend his haunches, 
and form his ſtop, with the aids of the calves of the legs, 
© bridle, and . ſeaſonably given. 
The calade is alſo called, by the French, zac. They ſay, 
to ride or gallop down the calade. | 
CALAE, CALAku, or CALAEmum, denotes a ſpecies of 
Indian tin, which by force of fire is tranſmutable into 
ceruſs, like that e of our lead. 
Alchemiſts alſo pretend, that it may be converted by ce- 
mentation into ſilver; and allege it as an argument in 
| behalf of a poſſibility of tranſmutation of other metals 
into gold. | | | | 
CALAINUS, in Natural Hiftory, a name given to the ſub- 
ſtance otherwiſe called CALLIMUS. 
CALAMANCO, in Commerce, 2 woollen ſtuff manufac- 
” tured in Brabant and in Flanders, particularly at An- 
twerp, Liſle, Tournay, 'Turcoin, Roubaix, and Lannoy. 
There are alſo a great many made in England. 
It is commonly woven wholly of wool; there are ſome, 
| however, wherein the warp is mixed with filk, and others 
with goat's hair. There are calamances of all colours, 
and diverſly wrought. Some are quite plain, others have 
broad ſtripes adorned with flowers; ſome with plain 
broad ſtripes; ſome with narrow ſtripes ; and others wa- 
' tered. This is alſo no inconſiderable branch of the 
uvoollen manufacture in England, both for home wear 
and exportation. | 
CALAMARLEZ, in Botany, an order of plants in the Frag- 
menta Methodi Naturals of Linnzzus. Sce CULm. 


brought from China, uſually ſold under the denomination 

of lignum AL oESs, Or AGALLOCHUM. 

Sir Phil. Vernatti makes calombac and lignum altes ſyno- 

nymous. Others ſeem to diſtinguiſh, reſtraining calamba 
wood to the beſt ſort of aloes wood, growing chiefly in 
Malacca, and Sumatra; and much uſed in India for 

making of beads and cruciſixes. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 43. 


p. 863. 
CALAMIFEROUS, a denomination given by ſome to 
" thoſe otherwiſe called cuLM1FERoVs plants. 


* 
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of ſome uſe in medicine, but of more in foundery; be- 
ing uſed to make copper yellow, i. e. to convert it into 
*-braſs. It is either of a browniſh colour, as that of Ger- 
_ many, and England ; or, reddiſh, as that about Liege, 
and in ſome parts if Hase, which is accounted the beſt, 


2 


becauſe turning yellow by calcination, It is dug out of | CaLamvs, in the Paſtoral, denotes a ſimple kind of he 


— w-w—ͤ 


C AL 


mines; uſually in ſmall pieces; having lu 
ſometimes veins, of lead 5 3 though f as eyes, 
found in lead-mines. We have mines of 2 alway; 
Wringion in Somerſetſhire, and elſewhere, fl on 2 
rally dug in barren rpcky ground; its courſes be 
uſually at fix o'clock, as they call it, i. e. N 
weſt; ſometimes at nine, and ſometimes at tw eaſt to 
wg men ms _ is accounted the beſt, che or 
r. Lawſon was the firſt who public! | 
wor the ore of z INR. Pebben proved calamin 
alamine-/tone is a ſpecies of fol- CADmia « tin 
take it for the a Galen and — eren 
to which it is certain it bears a near reſemblance; on? 
burnt, its fume gathers and grows on the ſides * 
chimney. a the 
When dug, it is waſhed, or buddled, as they call it, ; 
a running water, which carries off the * - 
earthy parts; leaving the lead, calamine, and . 
parts, at bottom; they then put it in a fieve oat 
_ ſhaking it well in water, the lead mixed with it Gnks 
the bottom, the ſparry parts get to the top, and de 
lamine lies in the middle : thus prepared, they bake 1 75 
an oven or reverberatory furnace four or five hours 
flame being <o contrived, as to paſs over, and ſs wha 
and bake the calamine; ſtirring and turning it all th 
while with iron rakes. Or, it may be roaſted ey 
cined by ſetting fire to a conical pile, compoſed of hori. 
zontal layers of calamine and of charcoal placed alter- 
nately one upon the other, and of a lower ſtratum con- 
liſting of large pieces of wood; in which lower ſtratum 
are four horizontal channels, through which the air 
maintaining the fire paſſes to the centre, and it thence 
ariſes through a chimney or perpendicular empty ſpace 
left for that purpoſe, * the axis of the conical pile. 
The length of time ond degree of heat for this opera- 
tion, are different according to the qualities of the mi- 
neral. This done, they beat it to powder, and fiſt it; 
picking out of it what ſtones they find. And thus it "4 
- for uſe. 
or the manner of applying calamine in the 
of braſs, ſee oiled Py troy 
Beſides the two natural calamines, this and cobalt, there 
are two artificial ones: the beſt is that called pomphoyx, 
the other tutty. 
Calamine is of ſome medicinal virtue; being aſtringent, 
deſiccative, and deterfive ; and is much uſed for taking 
off films from the eyes of horſes, &c. 
CALAMINT, in Botany, an officinal plant, whoſe leaves 
are reputed warm, aperient, and diaphoretic, and enter 
ſeveral alexipharmic compoſitions. It is enumerated by 
Miller, among the ſpecies of * or baum. For its 
neral characters therefore, ſee BA uu. 
here are three ſorts of calamint in uſe, viz. the fylveftris; 
the vulgaris, or montana; and paluftris, or aquatica ; of 
which the firſt ought to be the officinal ſort, though the 
ſcarcity of it among us uſually brings the ſecond to 
market in its ſtead ; the third is taken into the colle 
diſpenſatory, but rarely uſed. In the college diſpenſa- 
tory, we find a compound powder denominated from 
calamint. See Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlix. pt. ii. p. 838. 
CALAMISTRUM, in Natural Hiftory, a name by which 
Linnzus and ſome authors have called a ſmall plant, 
known among us by the name of pepper-graſs, from its 
having graſſy leaves, and round globules at their inſer- 
tions, reſembling pepper-corns. Mr. Vaillant has more 
1 named it PILULARIA. 
CALA A, or CaLamiTis, is uſed to denote the 
MAGNET or loadſtone. | | 
CALAMETA alba, in Natural Hiftory, the name of an 
earth dug in Spain and Italy, a hard texture, a white 
colour, and ſtyptic taſte z they pretend that this attracts 
fleſh in the ſame manner as the magnet does iron, 
thence call it MAGNES carneus. 
CALAMITA florax, Sec STORAX. 
CALAMITES, in Natural Hiftery, a name given by ſome 
to the oſteocolla, which when in ſmall pieces, ſome- 
times pretty exactly reſembles the barrel of a quill; 
others have called ſome of the foſſile coralloides by this 
name, there being hey os? in them the reſemblance 
ſeveral quills cemented together in ſtone. 
CALAMITIS is uſed for a ſpecies of artificial cadmia, ſound 
adhering to the ſticks, ladles, and other utenſils where 
with they (tir the copper when in fuſion in the furnace. 
It is denominated calamitis, from the Latin calm = 
reed, on account of its reſemblance to the figure ola 
reed cloven in the middle. 6 1 
CALAMUS, in Botany, a genus of the hexandria nenn, 
claſs of plants: the calyx conſiſts of ſix leaves 3 lt has 
corolla ; and the fruit is a fingle-ſceded berry. 1 
CaLamvs is commonly uſed to denote the fame n 
arunth, a reed, ruſh, cane, or flag. 
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the muſical inſtrument of the ſhepherds and 
uſually made either of an oaten ſtalk, or a 


or fiſtula, 
herd{men 3 


ſhoe aromaticus, in Pharmacy, a ſpicy, bitteriſh root, 


ed by a peculiar kind of water-plant, growing in 

— — .* 4 even in ſeveral parts of England. See 
Rus. 

2 beſt is that which is ; 
within; its pulp white, and taſte ſomewhat bitter; but 
its leaves, as well as roots, ſweet-ſcented. 624, 
The agreeable flavour and peculiar taſte of the root, are 
owing to an eſſential oil. Neumann. 

Calas indicus petrifattus, in the Natural Hiflory of the 
Ancients, a name given to a ſubſtance found often in the 
foſſile kingdom, uſually of about three inches long, half 
an inch broad, and one third of an inch thick, and co- 
vered all over its ſurface with. large round „ in 
form of radiated ſtars within. This very much reſem- 
bled in external appearance the root of our common caia- 
mus aromaticus of the ſhops turned into ſtone, and ſeems 
to have been vulgarly ſuppoſed to be that ſubſtance pe- 
trified. The more accurate among the earher writers, 
however, have by no means countenanced ſo wild a con- 
jecture; and Theophraſtus, though he records the ſub- 
ſtance under that name, as it had no other in his time, 
yet joins it to the corals Which, he ſays, grow in the 

fea, and are vegetables and adds, that thoſe, and this 
ſubſtance, are properly the ſubjects of another treatiſe, 
not of a hiſtory of ſtones. See Tab. of Foſſils, Claſs 7: 
This author's placing it among the cCoRALs is perfectly 
right, ſince the ſpecimens of it now found are plainly no 
a than corals of the ſtellated kinds, which have been 
long buried in the earth. | 

Calamvus oderatus, in the Materia Medica, the name of a 
reed of the Eaſt Indies, of a very ſweet ſmell. Our ca- 
LaMUS arematicus, which is the root of a water-plant, is 
a very different ſubſtance. 

CaLAuus ſcriptorius, properly denotes a reed, or ruſh to 
write with, anſwering the uſe of the ancient ſtylus and 
modern pen. | 
The ancient Egyptian calamus was a ſort of arundo aquntica 
growing plentifully about Memphis, and on the banks 
of the Nile; whence it was alſo called calamus Mempbi- 
ticus, Niloticus, e. 

CalLamus ſcriptorius, in Anatomy, is a dilatation of the 
fourth ventricle of the BRAIN ; ſo called from its figure, 

which reſembles that of a quill. ; | 

CALAMUS aucupatorius, or calamus iructus, among Fowlers, 
lignifies a bird-CALL. | 

Carauus alſo denotes a ſort of meaſure otherwiſe called 
CANNA, CANE, or reed. 

CALANDRE, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the 
French writers to an inſe& that does vaſt miſchief in 
22 It is properly of the ſcarab claſs. 

The female lays a conſiderable number of eggs, and the 
increaſe of theſe creatures would be very great, but na- 
ture has fo ordered it, that while in the egg ſtate, and 
eren while in that of the worm, they are ſubject to be 

eaten by mitesz theſe little vermin are always very 
plentiful in. granaries, and they deſtroy the far greater 
number of theſe larger animals. 

CALANGAY, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the 
people of the Philippine iflands to a ſpecies of parrot 

very common there; it is all over white, and has a creſt 
of white feathers on its head; it is of the ſize of a pi- 
Seon, and is eaſily kept tame, and learnt to talk. It is 
called alſo in ſome of 

CALASH, or CaL Es, a ſmall light kind of chariot, or 
chair, with very low wheels, uſed chiefly for taking the 
ar in parks and gardens, | 
wy word is French, caleche, which Menage derives from 
rk ey carrus, carri, carriſcus, carriſca, carreſca, caleſca, 
The calaſh is for the moſt part richly decorated, and 
oben on all ſides, for the conveniency of the air, and 
brolpect; or at moſt incloſed with light mantlets of waxed 
yrs to be opened and ſhut at pleaſure. 

1 the Philoſophical Tranſactions, we have a deſcription 
of a new fort of calaſh, going on two wheels, not hung 
| eg as yet eaſier than the common coaches; having 
8 kurther advantage, that whereas a common — 
N ny if one wheel goes on a ſurface a foot and a 
digger igher than that of t e other, this will admit of a 
ence of three feet and one third, without danger of 
hat . . 2 that it . N over and over, 
» "er deing turned ſoras that the ſpokes are pa- 

k to che horizon, and one wheel flat — bad of 


m * . . . . 
l t rides in it, and the other flat under him, it will 
once more, b 
«gue, 
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' which the wheels are placed in flatu 
ON any diſorder to the horſe, or rider. Are: 


BIS, or CALAs818, in Antiguity, a linen tunic worn 


e Philippines catatua and abacay. | 


yiſh without, and reddiſh | 
| 


CALAURITIS, in the Materia Medica 
name given to a ſort of litharge. We 


CALCAGIUM, in 
tion paid by the neighbouring inhabitants towards the 


- 


— 


CALATRAVA, a milita 


1489, Ferdinand. and 


by the Pheznician, Egyptian, Romzn, and other prieſts. 
Ve alſo find mention of the ca/afris as worn by the ſol- 
diers, and by women, In which laſt ſenſe it ſeems to 


have been a knot in the women's gown, whereby it was 
drawn about the neck. 


CALA'THIANA viola, in Botany, a name given by many 


writers to a ſpecies of GENTIAN, called alſo by others 


pneumananthe. | 


CALATHUS, in Antiquiry, a kind of hand-baſket made 


of light wood, or ruſhes; uſed by the women ſometimes 
to gather flowers, but chiefly, after the example of Mi- 
nerva, to put their work in. g 
The figure of the calathus, as repreſented on ancient 
monuments, 1s narrow at the bottom, and widening 
* like that of a top. Pliny compares it to that 
of a lily. Hiſt, Nat. lib. xxi. cap. 5. 

The calathus or work-baſket of Minerva, is no leſs cele- 
brated among the poets, than her diſtaff. 


CALATHUS is alſo uſed to denote a drinking-cup. Pliny 


ſeems likewiſe- to uſe it for the ALI X of a flower. 


Hiſt. Nat. lib. xxv. cap. 7. 
CALATOR, in Antiquity, a eryer, or officer appointed to 


ubliſh ſomething aloud, or call the people together. 
he word is formed from xte, voce, J call. Such 


miniſters the pontifices had, whom they uſed to ſend 


before them when they went to ſacrifice on ferie or ho- 
lidays, to advertiſe the people to leave off work. 
The magiſtrates alfo uſed calatores, to call the people to 
the COMITIA, both curiata and centuriata. Ihe othcers 
in the army alſo had calatores; as had likewiſe many pri- 
vate families, to invite their gueſts to entertainments. 

N order, inſtituted in 1158, by 
Sancho III. king of Caſtile, on the following occafion. 
The Moors going to attack the little city Ca/atrava, and 
the Templars, who held it, ſurrendering it up to the 
king, on a ſuſpicion of their inability to defend it; 


. Diego Velaſquez, a Ciſtercian monk, but a man of 


quality, perſuaded Raimond abbot of Fitero, a monaſtery 
of Ciſtercians, to beg Calatrava of the king. He ob- 
tained it; and Raimond and Diego put themſelves in 
it; being followed by a great number of people who 
joined them out of zeal, for the defence of Calatrava. 

he Moors abandoning the enterprize, many of thoſe, 
who came to the defence of the city, entered the order 
of the Ciſtercians; and that under a habit more fit for 
military than monaſtic exerciſes. Accordingly, . they 
began to make excurſions on the Moors; and this was 
the riſe of the order of Calatrava. 


The firſt 2 maſter was Garcias; under whoſe go- 


'vernment the order was approved by Alexander III. in 


1164, and confirmed by Innocent IIl. in 1198. In 


abella, with the conſent of 
pope Innocent VIII. reunited the maſterſhip of 
Calatrava to the Spaniſh crown: ſo that the kings of 


* are now become perpetual adminiſtrators there- 
0 


The knights bear a croſs gules, fleury with green, &c. 
Their rule and habit was originall that of the Ciſter- 
cians, but their dreſs was a little ſhortened, on account 
of their exerciſes: and in proceſs of time they were per- 
mitted a ſecular habit. | 

Alphonſus IX. having recovered Alcantara from the 
Moors, in the year 1212, committed the cuſtody and 
defence thereof, firſt to the knights of Calatrava; and, 
two years afterwards, to the knights of the Pear-tree, 
another military order inſtituted in 1170, by Gomez 
Fernand, and approved by pope Alexander III. under 
the rule of St. Benedict: upon which they changed 
their name, and took the denomination of — of 
Alcantara. 


CALAUDRA, in Zaslegy, the name of a bird of the lark- 


kind, and of the ſhape of the common lark, but conſider- 
ably larger. This bird is either the ſame with the com- 
mon Engliſh bunting, called by authors emberixa alba, o 
very like it. 
of the Ancients, a 

nd the litharge 
made in the ſame operation will be of different colours, 
according to the degree of heat it receives; and we have 
accomiingly dignified it with the ſounding names of li- 
tharge X gold, and litharge of ſilver: the Greeks went 
yet farther, and added to theſe a third kind, which they 
called litharge of lead, or molybditis, All theſe ſorts of 
litharge were brought in great abundance from Calauros, 
a ſmall iſland near Crete, to the Greeks, for their uſe 
in medicine. 


CALCADIS, in the Materia Medica, a name given by the 


Arabians to white vitriol, or to ſome white vitriolic 
mineral. 3 | 
Middle: Age Writers, a tax or contribu - 


making or iring a common cauſeway. 
g or repairing ay CAL- 


CAL 


CALCANEUM, or Catcantus, in Angtomy, the ſame . 
as calx, os calcis, calcar, or the beel-bone. 

It lies under the ragalus, to which it is articulated by 
ginglimus; behind it is a large protuberance, whic | 
makes the heel, and into which the tendo Achillis is in- 
ferted. : 

CALC in See ViTRIOL. 

CALCAR, in Anatemy,. the ſame with CALCANEUM-. | 

CALCaR, in Glaſs-making, is the name of a ſmall oven, or 
reververatory furnace, in which the firſt calcination of 
ſand and ſalt of pot-aſhes is made, for the turning them 
into what th | FRIT. 

CALCAREOUS, ſomething that partakes of the nature 
and qualities of CaLx, or lime. 

We ſay, a calcareous earth, calcareous ſtone. | 
Liſter ſpeaks much of a calcareous nitre. 
Several authors attribute the heat of therme, or hot 
ſprings, to the admixture of a calkareons earth or ſtone 
with the water. 
Calcareous earths and ſtones, ſo called, have 
been found by experiment to confiſt of the foHowing | 
component parts; - viz. quick-lime, or pure calcareous 
earth; fixed air, which, when extricated from them, is 
permanently elaſtic; and water. But if the term is 
more generally applied according to common uſe, the 
earths and ſtones calcined for making quick-lime, are 
intermixed with various other ſubſtances, ſuch as ſand, 
or vitrifiable earth, clay, and metallic calces. Theſe 
earths acquire cauſticity, and loſe a great part of their 
— by calcination, and by diſſolution in acids, in 
con 


T— 


equence of the diſcharge of a conſiderable quantity of 
— air. Sce Alx fixed, ProsPHoORUS, and Duick- 
IME. 8 8 of 


CALCAREUS lapis, the ſtone of which lime is made. 
The /apts calcarrus is found unfit for the making of glaſs, 
by reaſon of the acid ſalt it abounds with. 

CALCEARIUM, or CALCIARIUM, in Antiquity, a dona- 
tive, or largeſs beſtowed on the Roman ſoldiers for buy- 
ing ſhoes. 

In the monaſteries, calcearium denoted the daily fervice 
of cleaning the ſhoes of the religious. 

CALCEDONIANS, a denomination given by Copt writers 
to the MxLchir ks, on account of their adherence to 
the council of Calcedon. See CoraTi, Moxorhr- 
SITES, &c. 

CALCEDONY, Lapis Carcepoxivs, one of the loweſt- 
prized among precious ſtones; diverſified with various 
colours, partly tranſparent, and partly opake. 

Salmaſius derives the word, by corruption, from carche- 
donius ; taking the modern calcedony to be the ſame with 
the lapis carchedonius of the ancients. - 
The calcedany, or calcidony, nearly reſembles the common 
agate, and is reputed a ſpecies thereof : its colour is a 
miſty grey, clouded with blue, yellow, or purple. It is 
ſuppoted to be the white agate of the ancients z though 
we ſometimes find pieces of it blackiſh. 
It is very fit for the graver; and much either to 
engrave arms, &c.. upon, as being harder and preferable 
to cryſtal, if good ; or to paint > Kang on the backſide. 
In ſome parts, vaſes, cups, religious beads, &c. are 
made thereof. The cleareſt and beſt is that with a pale 
caſt of blue. 

The Italians make it into beads, and both they and the 

Germans call theſe caſſidonies; but they are not determi- 
nate in the uſe of the word, but call beads of ſeveral of 
the agates by the ſame name. 

Many chimerical virtues are attributed to this ſtone ; 
but its true medicinal virtues ſeem to conſiſt in its ab- 
ſorbent quality, when reduced to a fine powder, and 
exhibited like other earthy and abſorbent powders. But 
becauſe apothecaries have other ſubſtances of the ſame 
virtues, and, at the ſame time, far more eaſily prepared, 
it is rarely preſcribed by the moderns. 

Neri ſhews how to make artificial calcedonies of the colour 
of agate, and oriental jaſpers. | 

Carceponivs is alſo a term uſed by the jewellers for a 
defect in ſome precious ſtones ; when, in turning them, 
oy find white ſpots, or ſtains, like thoſe of the cal- 
cedony. | 
This defect is frequent in granates and rubies. The 
23 uſually remedy it by hollowing the bottom of 
the ſtone. | 

CALCENA, a term uſed by ſome medicinal writers to de- | 
note a morbid tartareous humour in the body. { 

CALCEOLUS, in Botany. See Lapy's Bipper: 

CALCHACCA, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the tree whoſe bark is the cofſis lignea, uſed 

in medicine. a e 

CALCHOCRUM, in Botany, a name by which ſome au- 
thors call the ſumaria or fumitory. — 

CALCHOPHONOS lapis, among the Ancients, a name 
given to a ſtone of a black colour and conſiderable hard- 


nefs, which when cut into thin plates, and & 
by any other hard body, gave a ſound like that » , 


it ſeems to have been one of the hard black 
CALCIFRAGA, in Botany, ct marbles, 


L 
CALCIFRA US, flone-breaking, an appellation — 


1 —— 


| ſerved, that metals cannot be calcined in ” — the 


CAL 


a name given | 
to ſamphire. given by ſome author 


The ancients alſo gave the appellation calc 
ſea-fennel, though on a different account, 1 * 
ting up in the middle of ſtones. * 


given by 


ſome to the ſcolependrium ; by others to pimpernel, on 


account of their lithontriptic quality. 


CALCINATION, the act of reducing any matter into 
'CALX, or 12 * 
o 


ſubtile white powder, by fire, 
it is deprived of its volatile and inſlammable 
ſometimes alſo called chemical pulverization, 
Catcining differs from mere burning, as the latter leave; 
the bodies of a black colour, the former of à white one 
If white wine, tartar, or the white cryſtals of ſuch the. 
tar, are burnt without being truly calcined, the caput my. 
tuwm will be black. But if the calcination be continued 
till the tartar is 2 reduced to aſhes, and k 

h in a ſtrong fire, the remaining calx will be 
white. And fo we ſee, that not only other 
ſubſtances, but even white woods, as the 


whereby 


principles ; 


vegetable 
hazel, will 
d a black charcoal, and afterwards whitiſh aſhes, 


us alſo animal ſubſtances, naturally white, as bones 
and egg-ſhells, grow black upon being burnt, and white 
again when perfectly calcined. . 

— the rule adufta nigra, peruſta alba; which yet does 
not hold fo univerſally, but that Mr. Boyle finds feveral 
exceptions to it. Lead calcined by a ſtrong fire turns to 
MINIUM ; which is of a red colour. 

Calcination alſo differs from mere combuſtion, or burning, 
in that the former requires the preſence and affiſtance of 
the air, whereas the latter may be done without it. 
Thus a coal kept in a veſſel exactly cloſed, will not be 
calcined though kept ever ſa long in a ſtrong fire; but 
when taken out in the open air, readily falls to pure 
white aſhes, without the help of any new calcination. 
By calcination, the parts of bodies are not only mach 
broken, but rarified and rendered ſpecifically lighter. 
Thus the gravity of crude lead compared to water, is 
above eleven to one; of calcined lead, only as nine to 
one. And the like holds of other metals: yet in ſome 
bodies calcination ſometimes increaſes the abſolute gra- 
vity, while it diminiſhes the ſpecific. Thus four ounces 
of regulus of antimony, by being kept in fuſion an hour 
and a balf, will gain two drams and a half, notwith- 
ſtanding all that it has loſt by evaporation; the reaſon of 
which ſeems difficult to aſſign. 

The increaſe of weight in minium, which is prepared 
from calcined lead, is ſaid to amount to one fourth the 
weight of the lead; and the lead recovered from the 
minium, to be one twentieth leſs than the original 
weight of the metal: and the quantity of lead recover- 
able, is lefs in proportion to the vehemence and cont- 
nuance of the calcination. | 

The increaſe of weight, which the imperſect or cal- 
cmable metals acquire calcination, has been Jon 
known to the chemiſts, though, before the modern dil- 
coveries with reſpec to fixed air, they had not been able 
to aſſign any probable cauſe of it. Dr. Pemberton, in 
his Chemical Lectures, obſerved, that the air, by acting 
on the inflammable ſubſtance either in metals or other 
bodies, expels it from them, and unites itſelf (in part 
at leaſt) to the remains of the body; and to this he 
aſcribed the additional weight acquired by their calces 3 
that portion of air which loſes its elaſticity, and _w_ 10 
be conſumed by burning bodies, being abſorbed * m 
in the proceſs of calcination. It had not eſcaped 
tice of the ingenious Dr. Hales, that the calces of metals 
contain air of ſome kind or other, and that this alf — 
tributes to their additional weight. Many fatts - 
fince been alleged in proof of this obſervation. 10 
Prieſtley found, that no weight is either gained oh ” 
by the calcination of tin in a cloſe glaſs veſſel ; 2! 4 wn 
experiment for revivifying the calx of lead, he _ " 
a conſiderable generation of air z and he 2 Sled 
pelled a quantity of air, by heating 3 ſmall K ofthe 
with od load, about four or five times the a+ abou 
lead, together with a ſmall quantity of waters ut be 
he concluded, that the water and air together ip this 
the cauſe of the addition of weight in the cal? * 
he apprehends, is, in ſome inſtances, owing i metallic 
acid attracted from the common air in whic bout thc 
ſubſtances are calcined. M. Lavoiſier had 3 lains the 
ſame time made a fimilar diſcovery, and he e bination 
whole proceſs of calcination by means of the com He 0% 
of fixed air with metals converted into es that ate 
faci- 


lity of calcination depends on the extent of ſurface 


either cloſely rg yorker exhauſted of air; 


CAL 


metal, that is to the air; that the efferveſcence 
vich takes place, when the metallic ſubſtance paſſes 
2 the ſtate of a calx to that of a metal, is no more 
the ſeparation of an elaſtic fluid which before ex- 
— under a fixed form, and at this inſtant recovers its 
elaſticity z and that whenever a metal paſſes from its 
metallic ſtate to that of a calx, there is an abſorption of 
the ſame fluid, and that the calcination is nearly propor- 
tionable to this abſorption. Dr. Prieſtley had obſerved, 
that a diminution in the volume of air was produced by 
| the calcination of metals; and M. Lavoiſier adds, that 
this diminution is nearly anſwerable to the augmentation 
of weight in the metal. He concludes, however, from 
ſome ſubſequent experiments, that the air which may 
be e from all metallic calces, is not fixed but 
common air, in a ſtate rather more pure than that 
which we uſually breathe; and that the fixed air, which 
is produced from reductions in the common method, 
does not proceed from the calx, but from the charcoal 
employed in the proceſs : whereas Dr. -Prieſtley 
found, that ſeveral of the metallic calces ielded fixed 
air by heat only, as we have already obſerved, with- 
out any addition of charcoal. See Pemberton's Courſe 
of Chemiſtry, p. 245. Prieſtley's Exp. and Obf. on 
Air, vol. ii. p. 194, &c. Lavoiſier's Eſſays Phyſical 
and Chemical, vol. i. pt. ii. chap. 5, 6, 7, and Appen- 
. in a more extenſive ſenſe, includes 
alſo the ſolution of metalline bodies by corroſive mat- 


tential. 

CALCINATION, actual, is that effected by actual fire, of 
wood, coals, or other fewel, raiſed to a certain heat, 
according to the nature of the ſubſtance to be cal- 
cined. i ' 

Actual calcination is ſubdivided into incineration, and re- 
verberation, To this head alſo belongs the extintion of 
things ignited. | . 

CarcinaTion, potential, is that procured by potential fire; 
viz. by ſalts, ſulphurs, and other drugs, which have, as 

I were, the force of fire; as ſtrong waters, corroſive 

. ſpirits, &c. : 

Id is calcined by a reverberatory fire, with mercury, 
and ſal ammoniac 3 filver with common ſalt, and alcali 
faltz copper with ſalt, and ſulphur ; iron with fal amme- 
mac, and vinegar; tin with antimony, lead, and ſul- 
phur; mercury with aqua fortis : this laſt, alſo, as well 

as moſt other minerals, calcines with fire alone, without 
any other ingredient. 

CarcinaTION, potential, philoſophical, or chemical, compre- 

AMALGAMATION, PRECIPITATION, EVAPORA= 
TION, FUMIGATION, and CAMENTATION; and DE- 
TONATION by nitre is alſo reduced by Libavius to this 
ſpecies of calcinatian. 

CALCiNAaTION by dry corrofion, is that effected without 
moiſture, by the application of dry corroſive ſalts; to 

which head belongs C &MENTATION. 

CALCINATION by waporous corrofion, is when metalline bo- 
dies being reduced to thin plates, are expoſed to the 
action of an acrimonious fume or vapour. 

There are divers ways of performing this ; ſometimes 
the plates are ſuſpended dver aqua fortisz ſometimes 
over vinegar, or the recrements of preſſed grapes; ſome- 
times, eſpecially the nobler metals, over melted lead or 
quickſilver, &c. 
ALCINATION, humid, is either by vapour, or immer- 
hon. Iron is calcined to a ſubtile crocus, by a va-por- 
ous corroſion over ſtrong agua fortis. Lead is calcined 
do cerus over vinegar, copper over the recrements of 
grapes. 

CaicinaTiION, humid, by immerſion, is when the body is 
Uipt into the corroſive fluid, and is either performed by 
amalgamation or precipitation. 

CalcinatiON, reverberatory, properly denotes the ſolu- 
uon or reduction of a body into a CALX or impalpable 
powder; ſometimes alſo denominated ALCconoL. 

Calcinartion of gold and ſiluer by electricity, was effected 

dy Mr. Canton, who by the heat of electrical exploſions, 
produced numberleſs beautiful globules of tranſparent 

gals, and alſo others tinged with all the varieties of co- 

ur from thoſe metals. -He made it alſo probable that 

| the black duſt diſcharged from the braſs chain, and other 

pieces of metal in ſuch experiments, is the calx or glaſs 

the metal reduced to ſmaller particles than the laws 

job N woke to produce colour. Hiſt. of Electr. 
vol. ii. p. 292. 

CALCNATUM, a CALX or body which has undergone 

ALCINATION, 

ALCINATY a 
rendered ſweet 
ture was not ſo 
Vor. I. N 


by chemical art, which of its own na- 
O43 a8 mercur ius dulcts, or um ſatur ni. 
$3» 


ters. . ba - 1 . \ 
In this ſenſe, calcination is divided into actual, and po- 


majus, is uſed by alchemiſts for any thing | 


CAL 


| CALCINATUM minus, denotes à thing which is naturally 
ſweet, as ſugar, manna, &c. 
CALCIS Or. See Os Calcis: | 
CALCITRAPA, in Botany, See CEnTAvar.”-. -* / 
CALCITRAPOIDES, in Botany, thorny knap-weed: See 
CENTAURY: | | WP 
CALCULARII, in Antiquity, a ſort of jugglers who prac- 
tiſed flight of hand. Their att conſiſted in laying ſeveral 
calculi, or counters on the table, then covering them 
with cups, and ſhifting and changing them with dexte- 
rity, like what is practiſed by our jugglers. 
CALCULARY Ja pear, à congeries of little ſtony knots 
diſperſed through the whole parenchyma of the fruit. 
The calculary is no vital, or effential part of the fruit; 
the ſeveral knots whereof it conſiſts being only ſo many 
concretions or precipitations out of the ſap, as we ſee in 
urines, wines, and other liquors. 
CALCULATION, the act of computing ſeveral ſums, by 
adding, ſubtracting, multiplying, or dividing. See 
ARITHMETIC» | 
An error in calculation is never protected, or ſecured, by 
any ſentence, decree, &c. In ſtating accounts, there 
is always underſtood, ſa vo errore calculi. 
The word calculus is uſed in this ſenſe, in alluſion to the 
practice of the ancients, who uſed calculi, or little ſtones, 
in making computations, in taking ſuffrages, and in 
Keeping accounts, &c. as we now uſe counters, figures, 
c. 
A merchant or trader is ſaid to have been miſtaken in 
his calculation or accounts, when he has happened to 
take falſe meaſures, and has not ſucceeded in his un- 
dertakings ſo well as he expected. 25 | 
CALCULATION is more particularly uſed to ſignify the 
computations in aſtronomy and geometry, for makin 
tables of logarithms, ephemerides, finding the times o 
eclipſes, &c. 5 
CALcULATION of clock and watch=work. Sec Crock and 
WATCH-woORK. | OW 
CALCULATOR, a machine contrived and conſtructed by 
Mr. Ferguſon, in the ſhape of an orrery, for exhibiting 
the motions of the earth and moon, and reſolving a va- 
riety of aſtronomical problems. See the conitruion, 
figure, and uſe of this machine, in Ferguſon's Aſtro- 
nomy, 4to. 05 265, &c. | 
CALCULATORES, in Antiquity, accomptants who reck- 
oned their ſums by calculi, There were ſeveral ſervants 
under this denomination in great families. Children 
alſo at ſchool were taught to practiſe the ſame. 
In the ancient canons, we find a ſort of diviners, or en- 
chanters, cenſured under the denomination of calcula- 
tores. 
CALCULUS primarily denotes a little ſtone, pebble, or 
counter, anciently uſed in making computations, taking 
of ſuffrages, playing at tables, and the like, 
Hence the phraſe ponere calculss, to denote a ſeries of 
reaſons, and a multitude of others alluding to the uſe of 
theſe calculi in accounts. Computiſts were by the laws 
yers called calculones, when they were either ſlaves, or 
newly freed men z thoſe of a better condition were deno- 
minated caſculatores, or numerarit : ordinarily there was 
one of theſe maſters in each family of diſtinction; the 
title of whoſe office was a _— or a 3 
The Roman judges anciently gave their opinions 
calculi, which — white for abſolution, = black 101 
condemnation. 
Hence calculus albus, in ancient writers, denotes a fa- 
vourable vote, either in behalf of a perſon to be abſolved 
and acquitted of a charge, or elected to ſome dignity or 
ſt ; as calculus niger did the contrary. 
IT his is ſaid to have been borrowed from the Thra- 
cians, who marked their happy or proſperous days b 
white, and their unhappy, by black pebbles put — 
night into an urn. Hence allo the phraſes, fignare, no- 
tare aliguid albo, * lapille ſeu calcule, | 
Beſides the diverlity of colour, there were ſome alſo 
which had figures or characters painted or graven 
on them; as thoſe which were in ule in taking the ſuf- 
frages both in the ſenate, and at aſſemblies of the 
ople. 
— letters marked upon theſe calculi were U. R. for uti 
regas, and A. for antiquoz the firſt of which expreſſed an 


| 7 of the law, the latter a rejection of it. 


erwards the judges, who ſat in capital cauſes, uſed 
calculi marked with the letter A. for abſelve, C. for con- 
demno, and N. L. for non liguet ;; ſignifying a more full 
information was required. 
We may alſo mention another ſpecies of calculi uſed at 
the public games, whereby the rank and order in which 
the athlete were to fight was determined. If for in- 
ſtance they were twenty, then twenty of theſe pieces 
were caſt into an urn; each ten were marked with 


numbers from one to ten, and the law was, that each of 
| Sa, thoſe 


CAL 


thoſe who drew, ſhould fight him who had draww the 


ſame number. | 
Theſe were called calculi athletici. 


Calcur vs is alfo uſed in Ancient Grammatic Writers for a | 


kind of weight equal to two grains of cicer. Some make 
it equivalent to the filigua, which is equal to three grains 
of barley. Two catculr made the ceratium. 

Carcurys diferemtialis is a method of differencing quan- 
tities, or of finding.an infinitely ſmall quantity, which, 


being taken infinite times, ſhall be equal to a given quan- 


tity : or, it is the arithmetic of the infinitely ſmall dif- 
ferences of variable quantities. 
The foundation of this calculus is an infinitely ſmall quan- 
tity, or an infiniteſimal, which is a portion of a_quan- 
tity incomparable to that quantity, or that is leſs than 
any aſſignable one, and therefore accounted as nothing; 
the error accruing by omitting it being leſs than any aſ- 
ſignable one. Hence two quantities, only differing by 
an inſiniteſimal, are reputed equal. 
Thus, in A/trenomy, the diameter of the earth is an in- 
finiteſimal, in reſpe& of the diſtance of the fixed ſtars ; 
and the ſame holds in abſtract quantities. 'The term in- 
finiteſimal, therefore, is merely reſpective, and involves 
à relation to another quantity; and does not denote any 
real ens, or being. 
Now :nfiniteſinizts are called 4rFerentials, or differential 
quantities, when they are conſidered as the differences of 
two quantities. Sir Iſaac Newton calls them moment: ; 
confidering them as the momentary increments of quan- 
tities; v. g. of 4 line generated _ flux of a point; 
or of a furface by the flux of a line. The differential 
calculus, therefore, and the doctrine of Flux ions, are 
the ſame thing, under different names; the former given 
by M. Leibnitz, and the latter by Sir Iſaac Newton: 
each of whom lay claim to the diſcovery. 
There is, indeed, a difference in the manner of expreſs- 
ing the quantities reſulting from the different views 
wherein the two authors conſider the infinitefimals ; the 
one as moments, the other as differences: Leibnitz, and 
moſt foreigners, expreſs the differentials of quantities by 
the ſame letters as variable ones, only prefixing the let- 
ter 4; thus the differential of x is called 4x; and that 
of y, dy: now dx is a poſitive 4 if x continually 
increaſe z negative, if it decreaſe. 
write & (with a dot over it); for dy, 5, &c. which fo- 
reigners object againſt, on account of that confuſion of 
ints, which they imagine ariſes, when differentials are 
5 differenced ; beſides, that the printers are more apt 
to overlook a point than a letter. Stable quantities being 
always expreſſed by the firſt letters of the alphabet da 
So, db Se, dc=0; Wherefore d (x+y—#) = dx+dy, 
and 4 28 dx—dy. So that the differencing of 
8 is eaſily performed, by the addition or ſubtrac- 
on of their compounds. 
To difference quantities that multiply each other; the 
rule is, firſt, multiply the differential of one factor into 
the other factor, the ſum of the two factors is the dif- 
ferential fought : thus, the quantities being x y, the dif- 
ferential will be xdy+y dx, i. e. 4 (xy) =xdy+ydx. 
Secondly, if there be three quantities mutually multi- 
plying each other, the factum of the two muſt then be 
multiplied into the differential of the third : thus, ſup- 
poſe vxy, let vægt, then vxy=t y; conſequently 4 
(vxy) =tdy + ydt: but dt =vdx+xdv. Theſe va- 
lues, therefore, being ſubſtituted in the antecedent dif- 
ferential, t dy + ydt, the reſult is, d (vxy) = vxdy+ 
vydx+xydv. Hence it is eaſy to apprehend how to 
proceed, where the quantities are more than three. 
f one variable quantity increafe, while the other y de- 
_ it is evident ydx—x dy will be the differential 
* 5. 
To difference quantities that mutually divide each other; 
the rule is, firſt, multiply the differential of the diviſor 
into the dividend ; and, on the contrary, the differential 
of the dividend. into the diviſor ; ſubtract the laſt pro- 
duct from the firſt, and divide the remainder by the 
ſquare of the diviſor ; the quotient is the differential of 
the quantities mutually dividing each other. See 
Fl. uxioss. | 
Calcu tus exponentialis, is a method of differencing expo- 
nential quantities, or of finding and ſumming up the 
differentials or moments of exponetitial quantities z or at 
leaſt bringing them to geometrical conſtructions. 
By exponential quantity, is here underſtood a power, 
whoſe exponent is variable; 5 . x), where the 
exponent x does not denote the fame in all the points of 
a curve, but in ſome ſtands for 2, in others for 3, in 
others for 5, &c. 
To difference an exponential quantity : there is nothing re- 
quired but to reduce the exponential qualities to Tag 
rithmic ones ; which done, the differencing is managed 


— 
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10. 
Calcorus tiburtines, a fort of - figured ſtone, 
great plenty about the cataracts of the Anio, 


CALDA, or * u, in the Ancient Diet, " water, 


CaLcuLvs integral, or ſummatorius, is a method of int 


CatcuLvs literalis, or literal CALCULUs, is the ſame with 


CaLcuLvs, in Medicine, the diſeaſe of the ſtone. in thc 


CaLlcvLvus 
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av in-logarithmic quantities. Thus, ſuppoſe, 
entlat of the exponential quality ar reqyired, 
N ".{- 3 | 


Then will 5/z=1z 


tt 3 „ 


dhe diſtt. 


let: 


= 
* 
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That is, * Ixdy + 9 d= Az. Be 7 
tom. i. ; See EXPOnenTIAL. 882 Opera, 
ing, or ſumming up moments, or differential — 
i. e. from a differential quantity given, to find a * 
from whoſe differencing the given differential reſult 27 
The integral calculus, therefore, is the inverſe of the die 
ferential one: whence the Engliſh, who uſually call the 
differential method, fluxions, give this calulyy Which 
aſcends from the fluxions, to the flowing or Variable 
quantities : or, as foreigners expreſs it, from the differ. 
ences to the ſums ; by the name of the inverſe a 
N 7 
Tence, the integration is known to be juſt! 
* the quantity _ according to — 22 
erential calculus, being differenced, produce th p 
1 be ſummed. 6 a &; Eo) 22m 
uppoſe / the ſign of the ſum, or integral quanti ; 
/ 7 dx ad denote the ſum, or integral of 2 1 
yd x, 
To integrate, or ſum up a differential quantity. It is d 
ſtrated, firſt, that dx: ſecondly, / 4 402 7 


+ 5 thirdly, / (x dy+ydx)=xy: ſourthly, /(mz" =" 
d Nn fifthly, /(n : ma 4. : fixthly, 


ſ (ydx—xdy):* =x:y. Of theſe, the fourth and 
fifth caſes are the moſt frequent; wherein the differen- 
tial quantity is integrated, by adding a variable unity to 
the exponent, and dividing the ſum by the new expo- 
nent multiplied into the Tifferential of the root; v. g. 
the fourth caſe, by m—(1+1) dæ, i. e. by mdx. 
If the differential quality to be integrated, doth not come 
under any of theſe formulas, it muſt either be reduced 
to an integral finite, or an infinite ſeries, each of whoſe 
terms may be ſummed. 

It may be here obſerved, that, as in the analyſis of finites, 
any quantity may be raiſed to any degree of power; but 
vice verſa, the root cannot be extracted out of any num- 
ber required: ſo in the analyſis of infinites, any variable 
or flowing quantity may be differenced; but, vice verſa, 
any differential cannot be integrated. And as, in the 
analyſis of finites, we are not yet arrived at a method of 
extracting the roots of all equations; ſo neither has the 
integral calculus arrived at its perfection: and as in the 
former we are obliged to have recourſe to approxima- 
tion; ſo in the latter we have recourſe to infinite SERIES, 
where we cannot attain to a perfect integration. 


22 arithmetic, or algebra, fo called, from its uſing 
e letters of the alphabet: in contradiſtinction to nu- 
meral arithmetic, which uſes figures. 
In the literal calculus, given quantities 
firſt letters, abc d; and quantities 
z y #, &c. Equal quantities are denoted by the fame letters. 


are expreſſed by the 
ſought by the laſt 


bladder, or kidneys. 
The term is Latin, and . 
The calculus in the bladder is called lithiaſu; 
kidneys, nephritis. See STONE. 

inerue, among the Ancient Lateyeri, denoted 
the deciſion of a cauſe, wherein the judges were equally 
divided. The expreſſion is taken from the hiſtory 
Oreſtes, repreſented by Aſchylus and Euripides ** 
whoſe trial, before the Areopagites for the murder of be 
mother, the votes being equally divided for and 

him, Minerva interpoſed, and gave the caſting vote, ot 
calculus, in his behalf. ; 

M. Cramer, profeiſor at Marpurg, has 2 diſcourke - 
preſs, De Calculo Minerva; wherein he m 
all the effect an entire equality of voices can 
leave the cauſe in fatu 


. . le, 
Gignifies a little pebb 83 


rivers in Italy; of a white colour, and in ſhape _ 
round, or echinated. They are à ſpecies of the / . 
lapideæ, and generated like them; and ſo * * 
plums in the whole, that it is a common jeſt at 1 5 
deceive the unexperienced by ſerving them up at ac 0 
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much among the Romans, anciently, as a 
ent ar for pleaſure, and partly for health: 


1 word is formed from calidus, hot ; aqua being under- |. 


d. calida aqua. 
175 hats; Mercurialis, Baccius, and Freinſhe- 
pr have treated largely de potu caldæ, or calds. . 
ipf, 1721. | 
Frod: Lipt Tuciaria the method of trial, or pu ROA- 


cn 12 water. See ORDEAL. 

CALD or ciſtern, placed in the 127 full of hot 
Wer, to be drawn thence into the piſeina or nar n, to 
on it the neceſſary degree of heat. | 
fi di ſenſe, the caldartum ſtood contradiſtinguiſhed from 
the var ium and frigidarium. 


1LpartuM alſo denoted the ſtove, or ſudatory, being a | 


ed room, wherein by hot dry fumes, without 
ohne? were brought 8 profuſe ſweat. 
In which ſenſe, caldarium was the ſame with what was 
otherwiſe denominated vaporarium, ſudatorium, and laco- 
nam; in the Greek baths, hypocauſium, yroxavsoy. 
CALDaRIUM i, denotes Por- Metal. 
CALDRON, a large kitchen utenſil, commonly made of 
r; having a moveable iron handle, whereby to hang 
+ on the chimney- hook. 
The word is formed from the French chaudron, or rather 
the Latin caldarium. 2 5 ; 
CaLDRONS, boiling in, caldarits drcoquere, is 2 capital pu- 
niſhment ſpoken of in the middle age writers, decreed 
to divers forts of criminals, but chiefly to debaſers of 
oin. 
— the torments inflicted on the ancient Chriſtian 
martyrs, was boiling in caldrons of water, oil, &c. 
CALE, or KALE. in Botany, a ſpecies of the nBRAsSICA, 
or cabbage. See BORECOLE and COLEWORT. 
Cale, ſea, See CRAMBE. | : 
CALEA, in Botany, a genus of the fyngeneſia polygamia 
equalis claſs of plants; the receptacle of which is co- 
vered with a hairy down, and'the calyx imbricated. 
CALEDONIANS, in Antiguiry, the ancient inhabitants of 
that part of Britain which lies northward beyond Gra- 
ham's Dyke, or the wall of Antoninus Pius, afterwards 
called Picts by the Romans and Provincials. The term 
Caledonii became, in proceſs of time, ſo common amon 
the Roman writers, that they applied it generally to all 
Britain, and all the foreſts of Britain. 
Camden derives the name from the e kaledion, of the 
Britiſh word #aled, hard; whence Caledomi, denoting a 


people hardy, uncivilized, and ruflick. Buchanan derives 
It from the old Scottiſh word calden, haxcl- tree. 
CALEFACIENTIA, in Medicine. The calefacientia of the 
Latins are the fame with the 3:puarrixe of the Greeks ; 
agd denote no more than what we commonly call warm- 
ing medicines. That the natures and qualities of the 
ſeveral medicines coming under this denomination may 
be the more thoroughly underſtood, it is neceſſary to ob- 
ferve, that there ma heat without = external ap- 
2 of fire, and that it diſcovers itſelf by number- 
eſs effects; but in no inſtance more conſpicuouſly than 
by the dilatation of the air in the thermometer. Boer- 
haave's Chemiſtry, vol. i. | 
The means then by which warmth is generated in bo- 
dies, are the b with thoſe by which apparent fire 
is produced. Where there is a heat, there is alſo a pro- 
portionable and correſpondent motion and agitation of 
the parts of the body faid to be hot; and, vice verſa, 
where there is an agitation of the parts of a body, there 
is a proportionable heat and warmth. A | 
CALEFACTION, a ſchool term for the action of fire in 
heating a body; or the impulſe which the particles of a 
hot body impreſs on other bodies around. © 
e word is particularly uſed in pharmacy; where cale- 
fatim is diſtinguiſhed from coction: the firſt being ap- 
plied, where the thing is only heated, without boiling. 
NDAR, KaLEnNDARIUM, CALENDARIUM, or Ka- 


LENDAR, a diſtribution of time, accommodated to the | 


* 


order of days, weeks, months, EAS Ts, &c, happenin 
throughout the year. See TrmME, MonTH, Year, Kc. 
It is called calendar from the word calenda, anciently 
wrote in large characters at the head of each month. 
See CAU ENps. ante 
Abe days in calendars were originally divided into octo- 


ades, or eights, but afterwards, in imitation of the Jews, - 
mto hebdomades, or ſeven ; which cuſtom, Scaliger ob- 


uſes of life ; or a table, or ALMANAC, containing the 


lerves, was not introduced among the Romans till after 


5 time of Theodoſius. | 
10 eie are divers calendars, according to the different 
in dige be year, and diſtributions of time, eſtabliſhed 
4. » «ent countries. Hence the Roman, the Jewiſh, 
erſian, the Julian, the Gregorian, &c. calendars. 
de ancient Roman calendar is given by Ricciolus, Stru- 


UM, in the Ancient Baths, denoted a brazen | 


CAL 


vius, Danet, and others; by which we ſee the order aud 
number of the Roman holy-days, and work-days:- -- | 
The three Chriſtian: calendars are given by Wolfas in 
Elements of Chronology. ' 37 
The Jewiſh calendar was fixed by rabbi Hillel, about the 
car 360, from which time the days of their year may 
reduced to thoſe of the Julian calendar. | 


CALENDAR, the Roman, owed its origin to Romulus; but 


it has undergone various reformations ſince his time. 
That legiſlator diſtributed. time into ſeveral periods, for 
the uſe of the people under his command : but as he 
was much better verſed in matters of war than of aſtro- 
nomy, he only divided the year into ten months, maks 
ing it begin. in the ſpring, on the firſt of March: ima- 
gining the ſun made his courſe through all the ſeaſons in 
three hundred and four days. ; 
Romulus's calendar was reformed by Numa, who added 
two months more, January and February; placing them 
before March: ſo that his year conſiſte of three hun- 
dred fifty-five days, and began on the firſt of January. 
He choſe, however, in imitation of the Greeks, to make 
an intercalation of forty-five days, which he divided into 
two parts; intercalating a month of twenty-two days at 
the end of each two years; and at the end of each two 
years more, another month of twenty-three days; which 
month, thus interpoſed, he called Marcedonius, or the 
intercalary February. 
But theſe intercalations being ill obſerved by the pontiffs, 
to whom Numa committed the care of them, occaſioned 
reat diforders in the conſtitution of the yearz which 
-eſar, as ſovereign pontiff, endeavoured” to remedy : to 
this end, he made choice of Soſigenes, a celebrated aſtro- 
nomer of thoſe times ; who found, that the diſpenſation 
of time in the calendar could never be ſettled on any ſure 
footing, without having regard to the annual courſe of 
the ſun. Accordingly, as the ſun's yearly courſe is per- 
formed in three hundred ſixty-five days fix hours, he re- 
duced the year to the ſame number of days: the years 


of this correction of the calendar was a year of confu- 


ſion; they being obliged, in order to ſwallow up the 
fixty-five days that had been imprudently added, and 
which occaſioned the confuſion, to add two months be- 
ſides the Marcedonius, which chanced to fall out that 
year; ſo that this year conſiſted of fifteen months, or 
four hundred forty-five days. This reformation was 
made in the year of Rome 708, forty-two or forty- three 

ears before Chriſt. 

he Roman, called alſo Julian calendar, from its refor- 


mer Julius, is diſpoſed into quadriennial periods; where- 


of the three firſt years, which he called communes, conſiſt 
of three hundred 1 and the fourth, 5 
fſextile, of three hundred ſixty- ix; by reaſon of the fx 
hours, which in four years make a day, or ſomewhat 
leſs ; for in one hundred thirty-four years an intercalary 
day is to be retrenched. On this account it was, that 
pope Gregory XIII. with the advice of Clavius and Cia- 
conius, appointed, that the hundredth year of each cen- 
tury ſhould have no biſſextile, excepting in each fourth 
century: that is, a ſubtraction is made of three biſſex- 
tile days in the ſpace of four centuries; by reaſon of the 
eleven minutes wanting in the ſix hours whereof the biſ- 
ſextile conſiſts. See Bis8EXTILE. 

This reformation of the calendar, or the new ſtile, as we 
call it, commenced on the fourth of October 1582, when 
ten days were thrown out at once; ſo many having been 
introduced into the computation ſince the time of the 
council of Nice, in 325, by the defect of eleven mi- 


nutes. 


CALENDAR, Julian Chriſtian, is that wherein the days of 


the week are determined by the letters A, B, C, D, E, 
E, G, by means of the ſolar cycle; and the new and 
full moons, eſpecially the paſchal full moon, with the 
feaſt of Eaſter, and the other moveable feaſts 3 
thereon, by means of golden numbers, rightly difpoſe 
through the Julian year. See Crcrr, and Golden 
NUMBER. l 

In this calendar, the vernal equinox is ſuppoſed to be fixed 
to the twenty-firſt day of March ; and the cycle of nine- 
teen years, or the golden numbers, conſtantly to indicate 
the places of the new and full moons ; yet both are er- 
roncous. And hence aroſe a very great irregularity in 
the time of Eaſter. To ſhew this error the more appa- 
rently, let us apply it to the year 1915. In this year, 
then, the Hibs equinox falls on the tenth of March 
and therefore comes too lp by eleven days. The paſ- 
chal full moon falls on the ſeventh of April; and there- 
fore too late, with regard to the cycle, by three days. 
Eaſter, therefore, which ſhould have been on the tenth 
of April, was that year on the ſeventeenth, The error 
here, lies only in the metemptoſis, or poſt-poſition 
the moon, through the defect of the lunar cycle. If the 
full moon had fell 'on the eleventh. of Eaſter 


CAL 


: would have fallen on the thirteenth of March; and 
therefore the error, ariſing from the anticipation of the | 
equinox, would have exceedingly augmented that ariſing 
from the poſt-poſition. Theſe errors, in courſe of time, 
were ſo multiplied, that the calendar no longer exhibited 
any regular Faſter. Pope Gregory XIII. therefore, by 
the advice of Aloyſius Lilius, in 1582, threw ten days 
out of the month of October, to reſtore the equinox to 
its place, viz. the twenty-firſt of March; and thus in- 
troduced the form of the Gregorian year, with ſuch a 
proviſion, as that the equinox ſhould conſtantly kept 
to the twenty-firſt of March. The new moons and full 
moons, by advice of the ſame Lilius, were not to be in- 
dicated by golden numbers, but by epacts. The calen- 
dar, however, was ſtill retained in England, without this 
correction: whence there was a difference of eleven days 
between our time and that of our neighbours. But by 
24 Geo. II. cap. 23. the Gregorian computation is eſta- 
bliſhed here, and accordingly took place in 1752. 
CaLenDaAR, Gregorian, is that which, by means of epacts, 
rightly diſpoſed through the ſeveral months, determines 
the new and full moons, and the time of Eaſter, with 
the moveable feaſts depending thereon, in the Gregorian 

car. 

he Gregorian calendar, therefore, differs ſrom the Ju- 
lian, both in the form of the year, and in that epacts are 
ſubſtituted in lieu of golden numbers: for the uſe and 
diſpoſition whereof, fee EracrT. 
Though the Gregorian calendar be preferable to the Ju- 
lian, yet it is not without its defects (perhaps, as Lycho 
Brahe and Caſſini imagine, it is impoſſible ever to bring 
the thing to a perfect juſtneſs.) For, firſt, the Grego- 
rian intercalation does not hinder, but that the equinox 
ſometimes ſucceeds the twency-firit of March, as far as 
the twenty-thirdz and ſometimes anticipates it, falling 
on the nineteenth ; and the full moon, which falls on 
the twenticth of March, is ſometimes the paſchal] ; yet 
not ſo accounted by the Gregorians. On the other hand, 
the Gregorians account the full moon of the twenty-ſc- 
cond of March, the paſchal z which yet, falling before 
the equinox, is not paſchal. In the firſt caſe, therefore, 
Eaſter is celebrated in an irregular month; in the latter, 
there are two Eaſters in the ſame eccleſiaſtical year. In 
like manner, the cyclical computation being founded on 
mean full moons, which yet may precede or follow the 
true ones by ſome hours, the paſchal full moon may fall 
on Saturday, which is yet referred by the cycle to Sun- 
day; whence, in the firſt caſe, Eaſter is celebrated eight 
days later than it ſhould be; in the other it is celebrated 
on the very day of the full moon, with the Jews and 
Quartodeciman heretieks; contrary to the decree of the 
council of Nice. Scaliger and Calviſius ſhew other faults 
in the Gregorian calendar, ariſing from the negligence 
and inadvertency of the authors: yet is this calendar ad- 
hered to by the Romaniſts throughout Europe, &c. and 
uſed wherever the Roman breviary is uſed. 
CALENDAR, reformed, or correfled, is that which, ſetting 
aſide all apparatus of golden numbers, epacts, and do- 
minical letters, determines the equinox, with the paſchal 
full moon, and the moveable feaſts depending thereon, 
by aſtronomical computation, according to the Rudol- 

ine tables. bones 

his calendar was introduced among the proteſtant ſtates 
of Germany, in the year 1700, when eleven days were 
at once thrown out of the month of February; ſo that 
in 1700, February had but eighteen days: by this means, 
the corrected ſtile agrees with the Gregorian. This al- 
teration in the form of the year, they admitted for a 
time; in expectation that, the real quantity of the tro- 
pical year being at length more accurately 3 by 
obſervation, the Romaniſts would agree with them, on 
ſome more convenient intercalation. 
CALENDAR, con/trutiion of a, or almanac. 1. Compute the 
ſun's and moon's place for each day of the year ; or take 
them from ephemerides. 2. Find the dominical letter, 
and, by means thereof, diſtribute the calendar into weeks. 
3- Compute the time of Eaſter, and thence fix the other 
moveable feaſts. 4. Add the immoveable feaſts, with 
the names of the martyrs. 5. To every day add the 
ſun's and moon's place, with the riſing and ſetting of 
each luminary; the length of day and night; the cre- 
puſcula, and the aſpects of the planets. 6. Add, in the 
proper places, the chief phaſes of the moon, and the 
ſun's entrance into the cardinal points; i. e. the ſolſtices 
and equinoxes z together with the riſing and the ſetting, 


eſpecially heliacal, of the planets, and chief fixed ſtars: | 


| — for each of which will be found under the proper 
eads. 

The duration of the crepuſcula, or the end of the even- 

ing and beginning of the morning twilight; together 

with the ſun's riſing and ſetting, and the length of days, 

may be transferred from the calendars of one year, into 
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thoſe of another; the differences in th ſeveral 
ing too {mall to be of any contderation i. civil * de. 
Hence it appears, that the conſtruction of 2c * 

—_— m it of —_— or difficult 3 if cler be 
heavenly motions be at hand. See LMANAC of the 
Some divide calendars or almanacs into Public — . 


perfect and imperfeCt ; others into heathen ang Chi 


tian. 
Public almanacs are thoſe of a larger 
up for common or family ufe 9 1 hung 
= . ; 3 Private are thoſe of 
ſmaller kind, to be carried about either in th 2 
inſcribed on a ſtaff, or in the pocket; perſect band, 
which have the dominical letters as well 26 » thoſe 
and feaſts infcribed on them; imperfect thoſe whe 
have only the 1 and immoveable feaſts, K* 
about the fourth century, they all carry the Til 
of 8 4 10 1 to the ſeventh 1 
are gene ivi tween heatheni * 
cane of fe 1 
nacs are omewhat different compoſition . 
containing more points, others fewer. Thelen fome 
is the calendar of months and days, with the cikngs and 
the moon, Sc. To theſe 
aſtronomical, aſtrological, me. 


ſettings of the ſun, age of 

are - ed oe! parerga, 

teorological, chronological, and even politi 

dical, &c. as aha and — 7 ie © 
lar ingreſſes, aſpeQs, and configurations of the 8 
bodies, lunations, heliocentrical and geocentrical me. 
tions of the planets, prognoſtics of the weather, and 
dictions of other events, tables of the planetary motion 
the tides, terms, intereſt, twilight, equation, kings ge. 

CALENDAR, Gelalean, or Fellalean,. is a — * 
* * 2 82 of ſultan Gelaleddan, in 
the 467th year of the IIegira; of 8 

6 e 8 YEAR. ene Be 
ALENDAR is alſo applied to divers other comnoſr;, 
ſpecting the rater; anche of the year. Fee, 
In this ſenſe, 2 has given the Shepherd's Calendar 
Evelyn, and Miller, the Gardener's Calendar, &c. ; 

CALENDAR is uſed for the catalogue, or faſti, anciently 
kept in each church, of the ſaints, both univerſal, and 
thoſe particularly honoured in each church; with their 
biſhops, martyrs, &c. Calendars are not to be con- 
founded with martyrologies, for each church had its pe- 
culiar calendar; whereas the martyrologies regarded the 
whole church in general; containing the martyrs and 
conſeſſors of all the churches. From all the ſeveral 
calendars were formed one martyrology : ſo that martyr. 
ologies are poſterior to calendars. See MarTYROLOGY, 

CALENDAR is alſo extended to an orderly table, or eny- 
meration of perſons or things. 

Lord Bacon wiſhes for a calendar of doubts. A late 
writer has given a calendar of the perſons who may inherit 
eſtates in fee- ſimple. 

CALENDAR, Kalendarium, originally denoted among the 
Romans, a book containing an account of monies at in- 
tereſt, which became due on the calends of January; 
the uſual time when the Roman uſurers let out their 
money. Senec, de Benef. lib. vii. c. 10. Idem, lib. i. 
c. 2. Ejuſd. Epiſt. 14. Idem, Ep. 87. Fab. Thel. 
p- 413. 

CALENDAR months, the ſolar months, as they ſtand in the 
Calendar, viz, January 31 days, &c. 

CALENDAR, oftronomical, an inſtrument engraved upon 
copper-plates, 2 on paper, and paſted on board, 
with a braſs ſlider which carries a hair, and ſhews by in- 
ſpection, the ſun's meridian altitude, right aſcenſion, 

eclination, riſing, ſetting, amplitude, &c. to a greater 
exactneſs than our common globes will ſhew. : 

CALENDAR of priſoners, is a liſt of all their names, with 
their ſeparate judgments in the margin, which the judge 

| Ggns, and the execution of which is committed to the 
reſpective ſheriff, In the caſe of a capital felony, the 
words © hanged by the neck” are annexed to the pr 
ſoner's name, inſtead of © /uf. per coll.” for ſuſpendat 
per collum, which was the ancient form. Judge Black- 
ſtone well obſerves, that the execution of a man ſeems 
to be too important and terrible a taſk to depend 0n 4 
marginal note. Blackſt. Com. vol. iv. p. 30. 

CALENDAR-glaſs, vitrum calendare, a name formerly 2 
by ſome writers to a thermometer, or graduated tube, 

whereby to meaſure the degrees of heat. | 

CALENDAR-brothers, fre calendarii, a ſort of devout 17 
ternities, compoſed of eccleſiaſtics as well 28 1 1 
whoſe chief buſineſs was to procure maſſes to be 5 
and alms diſtributed, for the ſouls of ſuch menbes 
were deceaſed. They were alſo denominate yr 
brathers, becauſe they uſually met on the calad'0 
month, though in ſome places only once 2 hr ack 

CALENDARIUM feſtum. The Chriſtians retained mine, 

f the calends of Jan 
of the ceremony and wantonneſs of t cele- 
ary, which 8 many ages was held a feaſt, an bratcd 


| 
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clergy with great indecencies, under the 
brated 1 — 3 4 hypodiaconorum, or ftultorum, 
= the feaſt of fools : ſometimes alſo /tbertas decem- 
> ks people met maſked in the church, 'and in a 
orice: as way proceeded to the election of a mock pope, 
_ who exerciſed a juriſdiction over them ſuit- 
yy — * feſtivity of the occaſion : fathers, councils, 
= es long laboured to reſtrain this licence, to little 
. py We ſind the feaſt of the calends in uſe as low 


- 


Phe cloſe of the fifteenth century. Du-Cange. 
CALENDE , a machine uſed, in the manufactories, for 


ain ſtuffs, ſilks, and even linens; to make 

— 2 even, and gloſſy. It is alſo uſed for wa- 
a — or giving the waves to tabbies and mohairs. 
The word is formed ſrom the French calandre, or Spaniſh 
calandra, which ſignify the ſame; and which ſome de- 
e further from the Latin cylindrus : becauſe the whole 
effec of the machine depends upon a cylinder. Borel 
derives the name from that of a little bird, of the ſwallow 
kind; on account of the agreement between the feathers 
of the bird, and the impreſſion of the machine. 

The calender conſiſts of two large wooden rollers, round 
which the pieces of ſtuff are wound: theſe are put be- 
tween two large, cloſe, poliſhed planks of wood, the 
lower ſerving as a fixed baſe, and the upper moveable, 
by means of a wheel like that of a crane 3 with a rope, 
faſtened to a ſpindle which makes its axis: this upper 
part is of a prodigious weight, ſometimes twenty or thirty 
thouſand pounds. It is the weight of this part, together 
with its alternate motion, that gives the polith, and makes 
the waves on the ſtuffs, by cauſing the cylinders on which 
they are put to roll with great force over the loweſt board, 
The rollers are taken off, and put on again, by in- 
clining the machine. ; 
At Paris they have an extraordinary machine of this 
kind, called the royal calender, made by order of M. Col- 
bert ; the lower table or plank of which is made of a 
block of ſmooth marble, and the upper lined at bottom 
with a plate of poliſhed copper. 
This is called the great calender; they have alſo a ſmall 
one with two tables of poliſhed iron or ſtcel. : 
There are alſo calenders without wheels, which are 
wrought by a horſe harneſſed to a wooden bar, which 
turns a large arbor placed upright ; at the top of which, 
on a kind of drum, is wound a rope, the two ends of 
which being faſtened to the two extremities of the upper 
plank of the engine, give it motion. But the horſe 
calender is in leſs eſteem than the wheel kind, as the 
motion of this latter is more equable and certain. 
We read of calendering worſteds. To improve linen far- 
ther, the drapers get ſeveral ſorts of their cloths calen- 
dered; whereby their threads are made to lie flatter and 
imoother. 

CaLENDER alſo denotes the workman who manages the 
machine above deſcribed ; applying the cloth or ſtuff 
underneath, aſter having firſt wound it on the rollers. 

CaLENDERS is alſo the name of a ſort of Derviſes ſpread 
through 'Turky and Perſia, whoſe order is not in general 
elteem among the Mahometans, as being reputed leſs 
abſtemious and ſtrict in morals than ſome other orders. 


They derive their name from Calenderi, their founder. 


See DER v1s. 
CALENDS, CaLEN DA, in the Ræman Chronology, the firſt 
day of every month. 
The word is formed from xzaatw, I call, or proclaim ; be- 
cauſe, before the publication of the Roman Faſti, it was 
one of the oſſices of the pontiſices to watch the appear- 
ance of the new moon, and give notice thereof to the 
Rex Sacrificulus ; upon which a ſacriſice being offered, 
the pontiff ſummoned the people together in the ca- 
pitol, and there, with a loud voice, proclaimed the 
number of calendi, or the day whereon the nones would 
bez which he did by repeating this formula, as often as 
there were days of calendt; Cal» June Novella, Whence 
the name calende was given thereto, from calo, calare. 
Vhis is the account given by Varro. Plutarch, and after 
him Gaza, derive the word from clam; Dua luna wacendi; 
clam fit : but this is far fetched. Others derive the ap- 
pellation hence: that the people being convened on this 
day, the pontifex called, or proclaimed the ſeveral feaſts 
or holidays in the month ; a cuſtom which continued no 
longer than the year of Rome 4 50, when C. Flavius, the 
curule ædile, ordered the faſti, or calendar, to be ſet up 
in public places, that every body might know the diſſer- 
ence of times, and the return of the feſtivals. 
: . calends were reckoned backwards, or in a retrograde 
er: thus, v. g. the firſt of May being the calends of 
wy the laſt, or thirtieth of April, was the pridie ca- 
rd % or ſecond of the calends of May; the twenty- 
abs of April, the third of the calends, or before the 
r and ſo back to the thirteenth, where the ides 
mence 3 which are, likewiſe, numbered invertedly 


to t ; 1 
de fifth, where the nones begin; which are num- 
OL, I. Nv 53. 
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bered after the ſame manner to the firſt day of the 
_— which is the calends of April. See IDes, an 
ONES. | : 


The rules of computation by calends, are included in the 
following verſes : 


Prima dies menſis enjuſque eft dicta calendæ: 
Sex Maius nonas, Ocloler, 3 & Mars; 
Quatuer at reliqui : habet idus quilibet ocbo. 
Inde dies reliques omnes dic eſſe calendas 
Quas retro numerans dices a menſe ſeguente. 


To find the day of the calends anſwering to any day of 
the month we are in; ſee how many days there are yet 
remaining of the month, and to that number add two : 
for example; ſuppoſe it the twenty-ſecond of April; it 
is then the tenth of the calends of May. For April con- 
tains thirty days : and twenty-two taken from thirty, 
there remains eight; to which two being added, the 
ſum is ten. 

The reaſon of adding two is, becauſe the laſt day of the 
month is called ſecundo calendas, the laſt but one tertio ca- 
lendas, &c. | 

The Roman writers themſelves are at a loſs for the reaſon 
of this abſurd and whimſical manner of computing the 
days of the month: yet it is {till kept up in the Roman 
chancery ; and by ſome authors, out of a vain affectation 
of learning, preferred to the common, more natural, 
and eaſy manner. 


CaLENDS, Kalende, are alſo uſed in Church- Hiftory to de- 


note conferences anciently held by the clergy of each 
deanry, on the firlt day of every month, concerning 
their duty and conduct, eſpecially in what related to the 
impoſition of penance. Du-Cange. ; 


CALENDS of January, in Raman Antiquity, was a ſolemn 


teſtival conſecrated to Juno and Janus; wherein the 
Romans offered vows and ſacrifices to thoſe deities, and 
exchanged preſents among themſelves, as a token of 
friendſhip. 

It was only a melancholy day to debtors, who were then 
obliged to pay their intereſts, &c. Hence Horace calls 
it triftes calendæ. Lib. i. Serm. Sat. 2. 


CALENDULA, in Betany, the herb, or flower popularly 


called MARYGOLD, uſed in the ſhops as a cardiac and 
alexipharmic, of like, though of inferior virtue to 
ſaffron. 


CALENDULA, in Ornithology, a ſpecies of the MOTACILLA 


in the order of paſſeres, found in Penſylvania. 


CALENTES, in Logic, a fort of ſyllogiſm in the fourth, 


commonly called Galenical FIGURE, wherein the major 
propoſition is univerſal and affirmative ; and the ſecond 
or minor, as well as the concluſion, univerſal and ne- 
gative. 

This is intimated by the letters it is compoſed of, where 
the A fignifies an univerſal affirmative, and the two E's 
as many univerſal negatives. E. gr. | 


CA Every affliction in this world is only for a time. 

LEN No offiiftion, which is only for à time, ought to 
diſturb us. 

TES MNo —_ ought to diſturb us, which happens in 
this world. 


The Ariſtotelians not allowing the fourth figure of ſyllo- 
giſms, turn this word into CELANTES, and make it only 
an indirect mood of the firſt figure. 


CALENTURE, an inflammatory fever, frequent at ſea, 


attended with a delirium ; wherein the patients imagine 
the ſea to be green fields; and, if not prevented, will 
leap over-board. 
The word calenture is Spaniſh, calentura, and ſignifies a 
heat, fever, or ague; from the Latin calere, 10 be hot. 
Calentures are chiefly found in failing towards the Weſt 
Indies, as they approach the tropic. Thoſe affected 
with them have a fierce look, and are very unruly, being 
ſo eager to get to their imaginary cool verdure, and ſo 
ſtrong, that ſix men ſometimes ſcarce ſuſſice to detain 
them. The diſeaſe chieſly ſeiſes the young and ſtrong, 
eſpecially of a ſanguine complexion ; the pulſe is ex- 
tremely low. When taken in time, it rarely proves 
mortal. 
The ſeat of this diſorder is in the ſtomach, and its prin- 
cipal ſource ſeems to be the eating ſalt proviſions for a 
long time together. 5 Pa, . ; 
The firſt ſtep toward a cure is the giving a briſk vomit 
this has the immediate effect of diſpelling the fancy of 
the green leaves and trees in the water; aſter this, ſalt 
of wormwood, a little diaſcordium, and conſerve of roſes 
vitriolated are proper, and bleeding in the arm; and if 
that does not take effect, the opening of the temporal 
artery is proper: a thin diet and cream of tartar in water- 
gruel, after theſe things, generally remove the remains 
of the diſcaſe. : 
When they are ſeiſed with this violent heat and diſor- 
der, which for the moſt part happens in the night, they 
7 ſteal 
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Neal privately over-board into the ſea, imagining them- 
ſelves to be going into the green fields. Calentures hap- 
pen oftener by night than by day, becauſe ſhips are 
more cloſely ſhut up by night, and are leſs airy than 
they are in the day-time. Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. iv. by 
Dr. Oliver. 

CALESIAM, in Botany, H. M. Arbor baccifera racemsſa, 
vitis floribus acinis oblongis compreſſis monopyrenis. It is a 
very tall and beautiful tree; the wood is of a dark purple 
colour, ſmooth and flexible; the flowers grow in cluſters 
at the ends of the boughs, very like the flowers of vines, 
and are ſucceeded by Cotton in cluſters, like grapes or 
currants, full of a ſucculent and infipid pulp, encloſing 
a ſtone having a white inſipid kernel. 

It grows -common in Malabar, bears fruit once a year, 
and is fruitful from ten years ſtanding to fifty and up- 
ward : of the wood they make ſheaths for knives and 
ſwords. 

The hark pulveriſed and made into an ointment with 
butter, cures the ſpaſmus cynicus, and convulſions excited 
by great wounds; it heals alſo malignant ulcers, and 
mitigates the pain in the gout. The juice of the bark 
cures aphthæ; and taken inwardly, is a remedy for the 
dyſentery. The bark of this tree with that of the 
codampuili reduced into a powder, purges the belly, 
and carries off pituitous and atrabilious humours. Half 
a tea- cup full of the decoction of the leaves and bark in 
water, is uſually given to women juſt before their la- 
bour, to promote an eaſy delivery. 

CALF, Vitulus, in Zoology, the young one of a cow, an 
animal too well known to need a particular deſcription. 
There are two ways of breeding calves that are intended 
to be reared; the one is to let the calf run with its dam 
all the year round: this is the method in the cheap 
breeding countries, and is generally allowed to make the 
beſt cattle. The other way is to take them from the dam 
after they have ſucked about a fortnight ; they are then 
to be taught to drink flat milk, which is to be made but 
juſt warm for them, it being very dangerous to give 
it them too hot. 

The beſt time of weaning calves is from January to May ; 
they ſhould have milk for twelve weeks after, and a 
fortnight before that is left off, water ſhould be mixed 
with the milk in larger and larger quantities. When 
the calf has fed on milk about a month, little whiſps of 
hay ſhould be placed all about him in cleft ſticks, to in- 
duce him to eat. In the beginning of April they ſhould 
be turned out to graſs ; only for a few days they ſhould 
be taken in for the night, and have milk and water given 
them; the ſame may alto be given them in a pail ſome- 
times in the field, till they are ſo able to feed themſelves 
that they do not regard it. The graſs they are turned 
into muſt not be too rank, but ſhort and ſwert, that they 
may like it, and yet get it with ſome labour. 
Calves ſhould be always weaned at graſs, for if it be 
done with hay and water, they often grow big-bellicd 
on it, and are apt to rot. When thoſe among the males 
are ſelected which are to be kept as bulls, the reſt ſhould 
be gelt for oxen: the ſooner the better. "T'wenty days 
old is a very good time, or any thing between that aye 
and ten days. About London, almoſt all the calves are 
fatted for the butcher. The reaſon of this is, that there 
is a good market for them; and the lands here are not 
ſo profitable to breed upon as in cheaper countries. The 
way to make the calves fat and fine is, the keeping them 
very clean, giving them freſh litter every day, and the 
hanging a large chalk-ſtone in ſome corner where they 
can eaily get at it to lick it, but where it is out of the 
way of being fouled by their dung and urine. The coops 
are to be ſo placed as not to have too much ſun upon 
them, and ſo high above the ground that the urine may 
run off, They alſo bleed them once when they are a 
month old, and a ſecond time before they kill them; 
this is a great addition to the beauty and whiteneſs of 
their fleſh: the bleeding is by ſome repeated much 
oftener; but this is ſufficient. 
Calves are very apt to be looſe in their bowels; this 
waſtes and very much injures them. The remedy is, to 
give them chalk ſcraped into milk, pouring it down 
with a horn. If this does not ſucceed, they give them 
bole armenic in large doſes, and uſe the cold bath eve 
morning. If a cow will not let a ſtrange calf ſuck her, 
the common method is to rub both her noſe and the 
calf*s with a little brandy : this generally reconciles 
them, after a few ſmellings. | 
Calves, beſide their fleſh, afford two ſorts of commodi- 
tics for trade, namely, the hide and the hair. 
CALe-/kins, in the leather manufacture, are prepared and 
dreſſed by the tanners, ſkinners, and curriers, who ſcl! 
them for the uſe of the ſhoe-makers, ſadlers, book- 
binders, and other artificers, who employ them in their 
ſeveral manufactures. 
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curricd black on the hair fide, and dyed of an ora 
lour on the iicth fide, by means of ſumach, chi 9. 
in the making of belts. enn uſed 
The Engliſh calſgſtin is much valued abroad aid 
commerce thereof very conſiderable in France 2nd the 
countries; where divers attempts have been d Other 
imitate it, but hitherto in vain. made to 
What is like to batite all endeavours for 
Englith ca, in France is, the ſmallneſs an 
the calves about Paris ; which, at fiſteen da 
ſo big as the Engliſh ones when the 
Carr, ſea, in Zoology. See Sk Ac. 
CALF, among Sportſmen, is uſed for a ma 
hind of the firſt year, 
CALF alfo denotes the young of the wwars, 
CALT“ ſnout, in Botany. See SNAP-DR aGoN, 
CALI is uſed to denote pot-aſhes, or the ſalt of the plant 
KALTI, 
CALIBER, or CaLirER, in a general ſenſe, notes the 
extent of any round thing in thickneſs, or diameter 
In which ſenſe we ſay, a column is of the ſame caljter 
another, when they are both of the ſame diameter. 5 
CALIBER more particularly denotes the bore, or width of 
a piece of ordnance, or other fire-arms ; or the diameter 
of the mouth thereof; or of the ball it carries, 
The caliber is the rule by which all the parts of a cannon 
or a mortar, as well as of its carriage, are proportioned, 
Car.1BER-compaſſer, a fort of compaſſes made with arched 
legs, to take the diameter of convex or concare bodies, 
Caliber-compaſſes are chiefly uſed, by gunners, for taking 
the diameters of the ſeveral parts of a piece of ordnance 
or of bombs, bullets, &c. Their legs are therefore Urs 
cular, and move on an arch of braſs, whercon are marked 
the inches, and half-inches ; to ſhew how far the points 
of the compaſſes are opened aſunder. 
Some arc allo made for taking the diameter of the bore 
of a gun, or mortar. 
The gaugers alſo ſometimes uſe calibert, to embrace the 
two heads of any caik, in order to find its length. 
The caliber, uſed by carpenters and joiners, is a piece of 
board notched triangular-wiſe in the middle, for the 
taking of meaſure. 
CALIBER, CAL1BER=rule, or Gunner's CAl.1.1PFRS, is an 
inſtrument, wherein à right line is ſo divided, as that 
the firſt part being equal to the diameter of an iron or 
leaden ball of one pound weight, the other parts are to 
the firſt, as the diameters of balls of two, three, four, 
&c. pounds, are to the diameter of a ball of one pound. 
The caliber is uſed by engineers, from the weight of the 
ball given, to determine its diameter, or caliber ; or 
vice verſa. 
The gunner's calipers conſiſts of two thin plates of braſs 
joined by a rivet, ſo as to move quite round each other: 
its length from the centre of the joint is between fix 
inches and a ſoot, and its breadth from one to two 
inches: that of th: moſt convenient ſize is about nine 
inches long. Many ſcales, tables, and proportions, &c. 
may be introduced on this inſtrument; but none are el 
ſential to it, except thoſe for taking the caliber of ſhot 
and cannon, and for meaſuring the magnitude of faliant 
and entering angles. 'The ang | complete callipers is ex- 
hibited Tab. Gunnery, fig. 2. the furniture and uſe of 
which we ſhall now briefly deſcribe. Let the four faces 
of this inſtrument be diſtinguithed by the letters A, 5, 
C, D: A and D conſiſt of a circular head and leg; B 
and C conſiſt only of a leg. a 
On the circular Cond adjoining to the leg of the face A 
are diviſions denominated fot diameters ; which thew the 
diſtance in inches and tenths of an inch of the points of 
the callipers when they are opened ; fo that if a ball 2 
exceeding ten inches be introduced between then), the 
bevil edge E marks its diameter among theſe . : 
On the circular bevil part E of the face B is 2 8 g 
viſions diſtinguiſhed by 1b. weight of iron fbet. M de ? 
the diameter of any ſhot is taken detween the points G 
the callipers, the inuer edge of the leg A thews its W x 
in avoirdupoiſe pounds, provided it be Ib. 2, l, 57 
3, 4 52, 6, 8, 9, 12, 16, 18, 24, 26, I dhe lun 
the figures neareſt the bevil edge anſwering to t f 6 - 
lines in the ſcale, and thoſe behind them to the a p 
ſtrokes. This ſcale is conſtructed on the ＋ * r 
geometrical theorem, viz. that the weights ol 15 
are as the cubes of their diameters. rice A b 
On the lower part of the circular head of the : 5 
a ſcale of diviſions marked bores of guns 3 for r e 
which, the legs of the callipers are ſlipped " Curface © 
other, till the flee] points touch the concave oor 
the gun in its greateſt breadth ; then the bevil e 15 8 
the — B will cut a diviſion in the ſcale ſhe wing 
diameter of the bore in inches and tenths. 
Within the ſcales of het and here diameters on the innet 
lar part of A, are diviſions marked pound“ on to 
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. ines; and the figures 1, 2, 4, 6, 9, 16, 24, 
the longeſt 3 8 When the bore of a gun 
* 4 between the points of the callipers, the bevil 
5 F will either cut or be near one of theſe diviſions, 
ys wk the weight of iron ſhot proper for that gun. 
8 the upper half of the circular head of the face A 
2 three concentric ſcales of degrees ; the outer ſcale 
nfiſting of 180 degrees numbered from right to left, 
2 20, &c. the middle numbered the contrary way, 
ind the outer ſcale beginning at the middle with o, and 
 -hered on each ſide to go degrees. Theſe ſcales ſerve 
8 take the quantity of an angle, either entering or ſa- 
liant. For an entering, or internal angle, apply the 
g of the callipers ſo that its outward edges coincide 
1 the legs of the given angle, the degree cut by the 
hevil edge F in the outer ſcale ſhews the meaſure of the 
angle ſought : for a ſaliant, 
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or external angle, flip the 
legs of the callipers acroſs each other, ſo that their out- 
ward edges may coincide with the legs —_ the an- 
le, and the degree marked on the middle ſcale by the 
Feri edge E will ſhew the meaſure of the angle re- 
quired. The inner ſcale will ſerve to determine the ele- 
ration of cannon and mortars, or of any oblique plane. 
Let one end of a thread be ſixed into the notch on the 
plate B, and any weight tied to the other end: apply 
the ſtrait ſide of the plate A to the ſide of the body whoſe 
' inclination is ſought ; hold it in this poſition, and move 
the plate B, till the thread falls upon the line near the 
centre marked Perp. 'Then will the bevil edge F cut 
the degrees on the inner ſcale, ſhewing the inclination 
of that body to the horizon. 
On the face C near the point of the callipers is a little 
table ſhewing the proportion of troy and avoirdupoiſe 
weights, by which one kind of weight may be eaſily re- 
duced into another. 
Near the extreme of the face D of the callipers, are two 
tables ſhewing the proportion between the pounds weight 
of London and Paris, and alſo between the lengths of 
the foot meaſure of England and France. 
Near the extreme on the face A is a table containing 
four rules of the circle and ſphere; and geometrical fi- 
gures with numbers annexed to them : the firſt is a circle 
including the proportion in round numbers of the dia- 
meter to its circumference; the ſecond is a circle in- 
ſcribed in a ſquare, and a ſquare within that circle and 
another circle in the inner ſquare: the numbers 28, 22 
above this figure exhibit the proportion of the outward 
ſquare to the area of the inſcribed circle z and the num- 
bers 14, 11 below it ſhew the proportion between the area 
of the inſcribed ſquare and the area of its inſcribed cirele. 
The third is a cube inſcribed in a ſphere; and the num- 
ber 893 ſhews that a cube of iron, inſcribed in a ſphere 
of 12 inches in diameter, weighs 893. The fourth is a 
ſphere in a cube, and the number 243, expreſſes the 
weight in pounds of a ſphere inſcribed in a cube whoſe 
fide is 12 inches: the fifth repreſents a cylinder and cone 
of one foot diameter and height: the number in the cy- 
linder ſhews, that an iron cylinder of that diameter and 
height weighs 364.51b. and the number 121.5 in the cone 
expreſſes the weight of a cone, the diameter of whoſe 
baſe is 12 inches, and of the ſame height: the ſixth figure 
$ that an iron cube, whoſe ſide is 12 inches, weighs 
404 lb. and that a ſquare pyramid of iron, whoſe baſe is 
a ſquare foot and height 12 inches weighs 154: lb. The 
numbers which have been hitherto fixed to the four laſt 
gures were not ſtrictly true; and therefore they have 
been corrected in the hgure here referred to; and by theſe 
the ſigures on any inſtrument of this kind, ſhould be cor- 
rected likewiſe. 
On the leg B of the 
weights of a cubic inc 
pounds avoirdupoiſe. 
On the face D of the circular head of the callipers is a 
table contained between five concentric ſegments of 
ungs: the inner one marked Guns ſhews the nature of 
ne gun, or the weight of ball it carries; the two next 
nugs contain the quantity of powder uſed for proof and 
2 to braſs guns, and the two outermoſt rings ſhew 
© quantity for proof and ſervice in iron cannon. 

a the face A is a table exhibiting the method of com- 
"oo the number of ſhot or /bells in a triangular, ſquare, 
in rectangular pile. Neat this is placed a table contain- 

* Principal rules relative to the fal! of bodies, ex- 
— ed in an algebraic manner: nearer the centre we 
a ag rae table of rules for raiſing water, calculated 
of lab uppolition, that one horſe is equal in this kind 

Py ur to five men, and that.one man will raiſe a 
ns ead of water to eight feet of height in one minute, 
work at that rate for ſome hours. N. B. Hogſheads 
de reckoned at ſixty gallons. 
Dome of the leading principles i lating t 
oline in g principles in gunnery, relating to 
B un Cannon and mortars, are expreſſed on the face 
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rated, the ſcales uſually marked on the srcToOR are hid 
down on this inſtrument : thus, the line of inches is 
placed on the edge of the callipers, or on the ſtrait Bor- 
ders of the faces C, D: the logarithmic ſcales of num- 
bers, ſines, verſed fines, and tangents, are placed along 
theſe faces near the ſtrait edges: the line of lines is 
placed on the ſame faces in an angular poſition, and 
marked Lin. The lines of plans or ſuperfices are alſo 
exhibited on the faces C and D, tending towards the 
centre, and marked Plan, Finally, the lines of ſolids 
are laid on the ſame faces tending towards the centre, 
and diſtinguiſhed by So/. See farther on the conſtruc- 
tion and uſe of this inſtrument, Robertſon's Treatiſe of 
Mathematical Inſtruments, &c. Appendix. 

CALICAPHA, in Betam, a name uſed by ſome authors 
for the white-thorn. 

CALICULARIS, in Betany, a name given by ſome au- 
thors to the common hyoſciamus or HENBANE; 

CALIDRIS, Bellenii, Jani. in French, Chevalier; in Or- 
nithology, a water-fowl of the bigneſs of a pigeon, well 
feathered, with a long red bill, blackiſh toward the up- 
per part; its head, neck, wings and tail of an aſh co- 
Jour; its belly white; with very long legs. | 
Becauſe its body is high mounted, and its walk ſwift, it 
is called the chevalier; as though it were mounted on 
horſeback. It lives about meadows, povls, and rivu- 
lets; its fleſh is delicious, and of a good ſmell: there 
are ſeveral ſorts of them, which differ in colour. 

2007 contain much volatile ſalt, with oil ſomewhat ex- 
alted, and reſtorative, and corroborative. 

CALIDUCTS, from caber, heat, and duce, I lead; a kind 
of pipes, or canals, diſpoſed along the walls of houſes 
and apartments; uſed by the ancients for the convey- 
ance of heat to ſeveral remote parts of the houſe, from 
one common furnace. 5 
The ancient calidutts ſeem both for thrift and uſe prefer- 
able to the German ſtoves; and might even challenge 
the advantage over our own faſhion, were it not that the 
very fight of a fire adds ſomething of luſtre to a room. 

CALIETA, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for a 
ſort of yellow fungus common about the roots of trees, 
as the juniper, &c. 

CALIGA, in Roman Antiquity, was the proper ſoldier's 
ſhoe, made in the ſandal faſhion, without upper leather 
to cover the ſuperior part of the foot, though otherwiſe 
reaching to the middle of the leg, and faſtened with 
thongs. The ſole of the caliga was of wood, like the Sa- 
bot of the French peaſants, and its bottom ſtuck full of 
nails; which clavi are ſuppoſed to have been very long 
in the ſhoes of the ſcouts and ſentinels; whence theſe 
were called by way of diſtinction, caligæ ſpeculatorie ; as 
if by mounting the wearer to a higher pitch, they gave 
a greater advantage to the ſight: though others will 
have the calige ſpe:ulatirie to have been made ſoft and 
woolly, to prevent their making anoife. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. 
lib. ix. cap. 18. lib. xxxiv. cap. 14. Hard. Suet. in Calig. 
cap. . & cap. 52. 

From theſe calige it was that the emperor Caligula took 
his name, as having been born in the army, and after- 
wards bred up in the habit of a common ſoldier. 

A ſort of calige was alſo worn by monks, and biſhops, 
when they celebrated maſs pontifically. Pu-Cange. 

CALIGATI, an appellation given by ſome ancient writers 
to the common ſoldiers in the Roman armies, by reaſon 
of the caliga, which they wore: | 
The caliga was the badge, or ſymbol of a ſoldier; whence 
to take away the calięa and belt, imported a diſmiſſion 
or caſhiering. 

CALIGO, or CALIGATIo, in Medicine, an opacity, or 
cloudineſs of the anterior ſurface of the cryſtalline, 
cauſing a dimneſs or ſuffuſion of ſight. 

The calige is the ſame with what the Greeks call æ vg 
ACHLYS, 

CALIMUS. See CaLLIuvs. 

CALIN, the name of a ſort of mixt metal, porn 16%, com- 
poſed of lead and tin. It is prepared by the Chineſe, 
and they make ſeveral utenſils of it, as tea-caniſters, 
coffee- pots, and the like. In ſome places alſo they cover 
their houſes with it as we do with lead. 

CALIPH, CaLir, KaLirn, denotes a ſucceſſor of Ma- 
homet, in the ſpiritual as well as temporal empire erected 
by that legiſlator. 

he word is originally Arabic, &halffah ; which properly 

denotes a ſucceflor, or heir: 
After the death of Mahomet, Abubcker having becn 
elected by the muſſulmans to ſupply his place, he would 
take no other title but that of 4halifeh , allah, i. e. 
vicar of the prophet, or meſſenger of GS Omar, coming 
afterwards to ſucceed Abubeker, repreſented to the Ma- 
hometan chiefs, that if he took the quality of vicar, or 
ſucceſſor of Abubeker, the vicar or ſuccetior of the pro- 
het, the word vicar would, in courle of time, come to 
a repeated and multiplied without end: upon Which, * 
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- the motion of Mogairah, Omar took the title of emir 
moumenin, that is, lord, or prince of the believers z an ap- 
pellation accepted and borne by all the legitimate caliphs, 
or ſucceſſors of Mahomet, from that time : not but they 
ſtill i the title caliph, without other addition. The 
caliphs in the Mahometan, bear a near affinity to the 
popes in the Chriſtian religion. 

At one of the windows of the calip/'s palace, there hung 
always a piece of black velvet, twenty cubits long, which 
reached to the ground, and was called the calph's fleeve 
which the grandees of his court never failed to kiſs, with 

reat reſpect, every day. 

The honours paid the caliphs were exceſſive, and bred a 
pride in them, of which they ceaſed not to give marks 
even when their authority was at the loweſt. 2 af- 
fected great ſplendor and magniſicence in every thing. 
Abulpharagius relates, that the caliph Motazem had no 
leſs than a hundred women in his ſeraglio, and three 
hundred eunuchs to keep them. 

But this ſplendor was much diminiſhed during the reign 
of the Bonides in Perſia ; who ſtript them of every thing, 
taking from them their vizirs, and leaving them no higher 
officer than a ſecretary to take care of their affairs. 

The caliphs loſt their authority, and almoſt their name, in 
that deluge of deſtruction by the Tartars, who over-run 
all the Eaſt. Since the deſtruction of the caliphate, the 
Mahometan princes have a particular officer appointed in 
their reſpective dominions, who ſuſtains the ſacred au- 
thority of caliph. In Turky he goes under the denomi- 
nation of mufti, and in Perſia under that of ſane. 

CALIPFIC period, in Chronology, a ſeries of ſeventy-ſix 
years, perpetually recurring; which elapſed, the middle 
of the new and full moons, as its inventor Calippus, an 
Athenian, imagined, return to the ſame day of the ſolar 
rear, 

leton, an hundred years before, had invented the period, 
or cycle, of nineteen years (ſee Metonic CYCLE); aſſum- 
ing the quantity of the ſolar year 365 d. 6b. 18' 56” 50? 
31* 345; and the lunar month, 294. 12h. 45” 47” 26? 
48* 30*: but Calippus, conſidering that the Metonic 
quantity of the ſolar year was not exact, multiplied Me- 
ton's period by 4, and thence aroſe, a peried of 76 years, 
called the Calippic. The Calippic period, therefore, con- 
tains 27759 days: and fince the lunar cycle contains 235 
lunations, and the Calippic period is * ra 1 of this, it 
contains 940 lunations. 'This period began in the third 
year of the 112th Olympiad, or the 4384th of the Ju- 
lian period, 
It is demonſtrated, however, that the Calippic period itſelf 
is not accurate z that it does not bring the new and full 
moons preciſely to their places: 8h. 5” 52” 60%, being 
the exceſs of 940 lunations above 76 ſolar years; but 
brings them too late, by a whole day, in 225 years. 

CALLS, or CaLyYx. See CaLyx, and CHALICE. 

CALIXTINS, a name given to thoſe, among the Luther- 
ans, who follow the — of George Calixtus, a ce- 
lebrated divine, and profeſſor at Helmſtadt, in the duchy 
of Brunſwick, who died in 1656: he oppoſed the opinion 
of St. Auguſtin, on predeſtination, grace, and free-will, 
and endeavoured to form an union among the various 
members of the Romiſh, Lutheran, and reformed churches; 
or, rather, to join them in the bonds of mutual ſorbear- 
ance and charity. See SYNCRETLS'T'S. 

The Calrxtins are eſteemed a kind of SEmI-PELAGIANS. 

CarixTixs alſo denote a ſe& in Bohemia, derived from the 

Huſlites, about the middle of the fifteenth century, who 
aſſerted the uſe of the cup, as eſſential to the euchariſt. 
And hence their name; which is formed from the Latin 
calix, a cup. See CALYX. 
The Calixtins are not ranked by Romanifts in the liſt of 
heretics, ſince in the main they ſtill adhered to the doc- 
trine of Rome. The reformation they aimed at termi- 
nated in the four following articles. 1. In reſtoring the 
cup to the laity. 2. In ſubjecting the criminal clerks to 
the puniſhment of the civil magiſtrate. 3. In ſtripping 
the clergy of their lands, lordthips, and all temporal ju- 
riſdiction. 4. In granting liberty to all capable prieſts to 
preach the word of God, See TABORIT ESV. 

CALKING, or CAULKING, in Sea-language, &c. See 
CAUKING. 

CALKING, in Painting. Sec CAal.QUING, 

CALKINS, or Car.kERs, a part prominent from a horſe- 
ſhoe, intended to ſecure the beaſt from fliding. 

The calkins are the end or extremity of horſe- ſhoes, turned 
or bent downwards, and forged to a ſort of point, to 
make the beaſt ſtep more ſafe and ſteady on the ice. 

Ihe inconvenience of calkins is, that they hinder the horſe 
from treading evenly on the ground, and thus occaſion 
wrenches of the foot, or ſtrains of the ſinews; eſpecially 
in ſtony ways, where the hardneſs of the bottom will not 
ſuſfer the ca/tins to penetrate ; add, that they are apt to 
make a horſe cut, 

Calkins are either ſin le or double, i. e. at one end of the | 
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ſhoe, or at both; the latter are repute 
they 1 Po, eg to tread moos ns hart, 3 
made large and ſquare ; the beſt are ame are 
hy 4 kires car. r 4 e in form of the point 
ALL, in Hunting, a leſſon blown u 
fort the hounds. pon the hora, 
Among Fowlers, it means the noiſe or : 
pecially to its young, or its mate in —_ 8 bird, ef. 
One method of catching partridges, is by 1 2 
of a hen trained for the purpoſe, which ns ay wo call 
to her, gives opportunity for entangling theni © Cocks 
Calls are alſo a fort of artificial pipes, made * ** 
veral ſorts of birds, by imitating their notes ach fe. 
up vec birds require different ſorts of ar. 
ut they are moſt of them compoſed of 
with a [ixtl leathern bag or 2 en 1 reed, 
a bellows; which, by the motion given thereto jel 1 
noiſe like that of the ſpecies of bird to be taken * 
The call for partridges is formed like a hens * 
through, and fitted with a pipe or ſwan's quill 8 8 
be blown with the mouth, to make the noiſe of the F 4 
pri which is very different from the cal . 
en. 
Calls for quails, &c. are made of a leathern purſe in hq 
like a pear, ſtuffed with horſe hair, and fitted at the end 
with a bone of a cat's, hare's, or coney's legs wn. 
like a flageolet : they are played by ſqueezing the urſe 
in the palm of the hand, at the Ce time "Ariking Fa 
the flageolet part with the thumb to counterfeit the ca 
of the hen quail. 
Can., in Sea-language, a ſort of whiſtle, or pipe, of filrer 
or braſs, uſed by the boatſwain and his mates to ſummon 
the ſailors to their duty, and to direct them in their ſe. 
veral employments. l is ſounded to various ſtrains, 
adapted to the different exerciſes, as hoiſting, heaving, 
&c, and the piping of it ſerves the ſame purpoſes among 
ſailors, as the beat of the drum among ſoldiers. y 
CALL, among Miners. Sec TELAUGIA. 
CALL of the houſe, in a parliamentary ſenſe, has been ſome- 
times practiſed, to diſcover whether there be any in the 
houſe not returned by the clerk of the crown; but more 
frequently to diſcover what members ace abſent without 
leave of the houſe, or juſt cauſe. 
In the former caſe, the names of the members heing called 
over, every perſon anſwers to his name, and departs out 
of the houſe, in the order wherein he is called. In the 
latter, each perſon ſtands up uncovered, at the mention 
of his name. 
CALL of the plaintiff, in Law. See Nox-sviT. 
CALLA, Africen arum, in Botany, a genus of the gynandria 
polyandria claſs of plants: the pa is plain, the ſpadir 
is covered with ſmall flowers: it has neither calyx nor 
petal, and the fruits are berries containing many {eds 
CALLAPF, in Botany, a low, ſhrubby tree, growing in the 
Eaſt; of ſmooth wood, and leaves ſomewhat reſembling 
the cherry-tree, ſerrated on the edges, and growing out 
ſrom the extremities of the branches, which are (trait, 
without joints, flexible, and of a yellowiſh colour. The 
flowers, which are produced before the leaves, come 
forth very thick in December, at equal diſtances; and 
are a ſort of oblong, downy, little balls, of a whitiſh ye- 
low, or true yellow colour, and of a fragrant ſmell. I: 
has a place in the gardens of the nobility, on account of 
its incomparable fragrancy ; and is cultivated with great 
— by the peaſants, for the profit they make of its 
owers. ; 
An excellent water is prepared from the flowers, elpeci- 
ally at Damaſcus, which is of ſo Rrengthenag a virtue, 
that we have nothing to compare with it; for by the en. 
traordinary ſweetneſs of its ſmell, it wonderfully relieves 
erſons under a lipothymy. The Moors uſe this watel 
both internally and externally, in burning and peſtilen- 
tial fevers; it refrigerates and moiſtens. An oil alſo is 
made of the flowers, which is ſerviceable for many pur- 
oſes. . : 
CALLARIAS, by ſome called aſellus callarius, in Lehle. 
hey, a fiſh of the truttaceous kind, called by A 
dus tinca marina, and by Rondeletius and Geliner o 
It uſually grows to about a foot in length, and is 85 7 
ſomething flattiſn; it is covered with {mall ſcales, a 
of a greyiſh colour, but ſomewhat purple on 4 "ted 
its tafl is roundiſh, not forked z it is a Very Vue * | 
fiſh, and is common in the Mediterranean, and broug 
to market at Rome, Venice, &c. 
CALLENDER, in Manufattures, See CALENDER: 
CALLIBER, or CaLiptr. See CALIBER: ny 
CALLIBLEPHARA, from xaAaers beauty, and Beet 
eye-lid, in the Medicinal IWritings of the hn - 
pou to certain compoſitions intended to ma 4 
1 


NY ; lids are ſubject to . 
ds beautiful; and as the eye en 4: ferent fort of 


to com. 


artificial call; 


formed ſeveral ways, there were 
theſe medicines, 


CALLICARPA, in Betany. See Jouxs0N1As cu. 


2 


CAL 


to the anthias, a ſmall caught in the Adriatic, and 


ſed to be a certain token of there being no vora- 


r near the place where it is found; it is called 


cious . 
c eis, the boly fiſh, and is a very beautiful fiſh. 
C 4 indy Commerce, a ſort of cloth reſembling linens 
made of cotton. 50 
This name is taken from that of Callicut, a city on the 
coaſt of Malabar, being the firſt place at which the Por- 
tugueſe landed when they difcovered the India trade. 


The Spaniards {till call it cellicu. 


(ullicaes are of divers kinds, plain, printed, painted, | 


ſtained, dyed, chints, muſlins, and the like, all included 
under the general denomination of callicoes. 


A great naturaliſt has ſuggeſted that the Indian callico is | 


made of the fibres of nettle ſtalks ; but this is not con- 
frmed: on the contrary, there are callicoes alſo made in the 


ind of Candia, which, it is known, are made of cotton. 


The printing of callicoes was firſt ſet on foot in London 

about the year 1676. » ; 

By an act of parliament made in 1722, the uſe of dyed, 
ainted, or printed callicoes is forbid, either in apparel or 
urniture, on the forfeiture of five pounds to the infor- 

mer for every offence; and drapers ſellin ſuch callico for- 

feit 20 . 7 Geo. I. Stat. 1. cap. 7. $ 2. but this prohibi- 
tion does not extend to callicoes dyed blue. 

The deſign of this prohibition was to promote the con- 

ſumption of our own manufactures. But its chief effect 

has been to promote the uſe of printed linen. Upon the 

act's taking place, the callics- printers fell to work to imi- 

tate the Indian callicoes, by making the ſame ſtamps and 

impreſſions, and with the ſame beauty of colours upon 
linen. This fell chiefly ow Scots and Iriſh linen, the manu- 
facture of which have been hereby greatly increaſed, many 
hundred thouſand ells thereof being yearly imported from 
thoſe countries, and printed or ſtamped in England. 
CALLIDRYS, in Zoology, a name given by Bellonius, and 


ſome other authors, to a water-bird, known among us by 


the name of the REDSHANK. 
CalliDRYs nigra, in Zoology, the name of a bird, deſcribed 
by Bellonius, and ſuppoſed by ſome to be that biid which 
we call the KNOT. 
CattipRys. See CALIDRIS, 
CALLIGONUM, in Botany, a genus of the polyandria di- 
gym claſs ; the calyx has four leaves; the plant has nei- 
ther petal nor ſtyle; the fruit is briſtly, with a ſingle ſeed. 
CALLIGRAPHUS anciently denoted a copyiſt, or ſeri- 
vener, who tranſcribed fair, and at length, what the no- 
taries had taken down in notes, or minutes. 
The word is compounded of aeg, beauty, and ypage, J 
write. The minutes of acts, &c. were always taken in a 
kind of cypher, or ſhort-hand ; ſuch as the notes of Tyro 
in Gruter: by which means the notaries, as the Latins 
called them, or the onuenypter and Ta%vypapury as the 
Greeks called them, were enabled to keep pace with a 
ſpeaker, or perſon who dictated. Theſe notes, being 
underſtood by tew, were copied over fair, and at length, 
by perſons who had a good hand, for ſale, &c. and theſe 
were called calligraphi; a name frequently met with in 
the ancient writers. 
CALLIGRAPHY, the art of fair writing. 
Callicrates is ſaid to have written an elegant diſtich on a 
eſamum ſeed. Junius ſpeaks of a perſon, as very extraor- 
dinary, who wrote the apoſtles creed, and beginning of St. 
John's Goſpel, in the compaſs of a farthing. What would 
he have ſaid of our famous Peter Bale, who in 1 575, wrote 
the Lord's prayer, creed, ten commandments, and two 
thort prayers in Latin, with his own name, motto, day of 
the month, year of the Lord, and reign of the queen, 
in the compaſs of a ſingle penny, inchaſed in a ring and 
| bordure of gold, and covered with a cryſtal, all ſo accu- 
eat wrought, as to be very legible ? 
LIMUS, in Phyſiology, a ſtony ſubſtance found in the 
cavity of the ®T1TEs, or eagle ſtone. 
ie word is alſo written calimus, and in ſome copies of 
ny calainus; which latter reading Salmaſius receives. 
e callimus ſills the hollow of the #tites, much as the 
* does the white of an egg. 
= GEODES, inſtead of a callimus, or ſolid ſtone, have a 
8 e, ſandy, chalky, or earthy ſubſtance, and the Ex- 
0 YDRI a liquid ſubſtance. 
ON, in Botany, a name given by Pliny, and ſome 
oo authors, to the albeben i, Or winter-CHERRY. 
6 ALL — the Greeks called it alſo cyſdis. 
— n in Botany, a name given by ſome au- 
ION Te LY of the valley, 
and ſome other authors, for the fiſh called the wrane- 
In , or the * my 
2 — ſyſtem, it is a genus of the order of ju- 
e „ comprehending three ſpecies. 
ALLIOPE the chi + 
— the chief of the nine Muſes, mn Ho- 


ans LN ve diſtinguithing office of this mule was 


ALLICHT HUS, in 27 a name given by ome writers | 


| 


US, in Zhthyology, a name uſed by Appian, | 


to fecord the worthy actions of the living; and accord- 

ingly ſhe is repreſented with tablets in her left hand. 

| CALLIPADIA, the art of getting or breeding fine and 
beautiful children. | 
The word is formed from xakeg, fair, and Salg, puer, 
either boy or girl. | 
We find divers rules and practices relating to this art, in 
ancient and modern writers; | 
The Jews are ſaid to have been ſo ſolicitous about the 
beauty of their children, that care was taken to have 
ſome very beautiful child (ſuch as was Jochanan, the diſ- 
ciple of Judah, author of the Miſchna) placed at the 
door of the public baths, that the women at going out, 
being ſtruck with his appearance, and retaining the idea, 
might all have children as fine as he. 

The Chineſe take great care of their breedirig women, to 
prevent uncouth objeQts of any kind from ſtriking their 
imagination. 

Callipedia, nevertheleſs, ſeems to have been firſt erected 
into a juſt art by Claude Quillet de Chinon, a French ab- 
bot, Who, under the fiftitious name of Calvidus Lætus, 
has publiſhed a fine Latin poem, in four books, under the 
title of Callipædia, ſeu de pulchre prolis habendæ ratione; 
wherein are contained all the precepts of the art. Paris, 
1656, 8vo. & Lond. 1708, 8vo. 

CALLISIA, in Botany, a genus of the triandria monogynia 
claſs, with a three-leaved ealyx, three petals, a double 
anthera, and bilocular capſule. 

CALLISTIA, in Antiquity, a Leſbian feſtival, wherein the 
women preſented themſelves in Juno's temple, and the 
prize was aſſigned to the faireſt. 
The word is formed from zac, beauty, q. d. beauty's 
rewards. The like conteſt of beauty was held at the feſ- 
tival of Ceres Eleuſinia, among the Parrhaſians, firſt ſet 
on foot by Cypſelus, whoſe wite Herodice was honoured 
with the firſt prize. Another obtained among the Elians, 
where the conteſt was among the men, the moſt beauti- 
ful of whom was preſented with a ſuit of armour, which 
he conſecrated to Minerva, to whoſe temple he walked 
in proceſſion, adorned with ribbons, and crowned with 
a myrtle garland. Pott Arch. Grzc. lib. ii. cap. 20. 


— 


. | CALLITRICHE, in Botany, a genus of the monandria di- 


gynia claſs: it has no calyx, two petals, and the capſule 

as two cells, with four ſeeds. 

CALLITRICHUS, in Zoology, a ſpecies of Monkey, 
with a black, flattiſh face, white hairs on the ſides, and 
black ears, and the upper parts of the body are covered 
with ſoft hair, of a yellowiſh green colour, whence it is 
called the green monkey; and the lower parts with hair 
of a ſilvery colour. It is about the ſize of a ſmall cat; 

CALLOSUM corpus, in Anatomy, denotes a part in the 
medulla of the brain of a white colour, and a texture 
ſomewhat harder and more compact than the reſt ; ap- 
8 to that of a callus. 

e corpus calloſum runs along the whole tract of the falx; 

at the extremity next the cerebellum it ſends out two 
proceſſes, —_ juncture conſtitutes" the fornix; under 
which lies the ſeptum lucidum. 
The corpus calliſum is an aſſemblage of bundles of fibres 
ſpringing from the glands, which compaſs the cineritious 
part, and ſerve as excretory ducts thereto : theſe fibres 
as deſcending towards the medulla oblongata, all meet 
there; and ſerve to connect the lobes of the brain. Sig- 
nior Lanciſi makes the corpus calloſum to be the —— 
ate ſeat of the ſoul. See BRAIN. 

CALLOUS, Calleſur, ſomething of the nature or conſiſt- 
ence of a CALLUS. 

Phyſicians ſpeak of callous nodes or excreſcences, callous 
ulcers, and the like. 

CALLOvus eggs, ova calleſa, the longer and better ſort, ſup- 
poſed to contain male chicks; having a denſer white, 
and richer flavour than the reſt. See EGG: 

CALLUS, or CaLLosiTY, in a general ſenſe, denotes 
any cutaneous, fleſhy, or bony hardneſs, whether natu- 
ral or preternatural. 

In which ſenſe, clavi, or corns, are a ſpecies of callus. 
See CLAvus. 

 CALLvs is alſo frequently uſed for a kind of node, which 

joins the extremities of a fractured bone. 
he formation of a callus ſeems to be as follows: the 

juice that feeds the bone, running along its fibres, be- 
comes extravaſated in the place where thoſe fibres are 
broken : ſo that ſtopping, and gathering together round 
the extremities of the fraCture, it there dries, knits, and 

hardens, to a conſiſtence like a ſtrong glue; leaving only a 

little inequality in the place where it is formed. 

But as the new fleſh in woungs will frequently ſprout up 

too faſt, ſo will alſo the calla in fractures; and by this 

means render the limb uneven and deformed. The only 
methods that can be taken to prevent the callus from ex- 
ceeding its due bounds, are to make the bandage ſome- 
what tighter than ordinary, and wet it with ſpirit of 
wine; for by this means the callus is not only often kept 


| 7X | within 


CAL. CAL 


Within its due bounds, but the induration of it is alſo | of a land-wind, that poiſcs the levantine wind, » 
much forwarded z but when once the callus is indurated, | ders the whole perfectly {till for two or three 2 — 
we have no medicines by which it can be taken down or In this caſe, the current that runs here is of u _ 
deſtroyed.  Heiſter. veſlcls, if it ſets te: when it ſets eaſterly, a Me 
Calluſes frequently grow ſo firm as to „ place of | have a paſſage in three or four days to the Har! wi 
whole bones. In the Philoſophical Tranſactions we have | but if otherwiſe, it is often a fortnight or th annah ; 

x f the os Hu- ſail z the ſhip being emb i ree Weeks 
an inſtance of a callus ſupplying the place o ; p g ayed in the gulf of Mexico 
meri, taken out upon its being carious, by Mr. Fowler; | When the weather is perfectly calm, no wind at all li. 

and another of a callus ſupplying the place of the os e- the ſailors 7 which way the current ſets, b 4 0 
moris, and the perſon boy. xk, as ſtrong as ever, and boat which they ſend out, and which will ri en + 
walked without any lameneſs. though there is no bottom to be found, as regularly r, 

Carus is alſo a hard, denſe, infenfible knob, or ſub- | well as if faſtened by the ſtrongeſt anchor to the * ay 
ſtance, riſing on the hands, feet, &c. by much friftion, | The method is this: they row the boat to a little dif om, 
and preſſure againſt hard bodies. from the ſhip, and then throw over their plummet 2 
Mr. Lewenhoek examining the callus formed on the hands | is about _ 232 weight; they let this fink to — 
and feet, obſerved that it was a ſubſtance compoſed of two hundred fathom; and then, t ough it never rea - 
ſeveral layers of particles ſo looſely connected, that it | the bottom, the boat will turn head againſt the — 8 
was a wonder they could hang together; on putting a | and ride as firmly as can be. ws 
piece of this into fair water, after it had ſtood a conſi- | CALM Latitudes, in Sea Language, are ſituated in the A. 
derable time to ſteep, he found that the particles of] lantic ocean, between the tropic of Cancer, and the f 
which it was compoſed, would eaſily ſeparate from one | titude of 297 N. or they denote the ſpace that lies he. 
another with a little touch of a quill, and theſe ſeparated | tween the trade and variable winds, becauſe it is * 
particles put into a drop of water, and examined before quently ſubject to ca/ms of long duration. : 

the microſcope, were found to be all of the ſame regular | CALOGERI, KAN, or CALoysRs, monks, or reli. 
ſhape, which was like that of a weaver's ſhuttle, being] gious, in Greece, both male and female; inhabitin 
broad in the middle, and pointed at each end, with a | particularly, mount Athos, but diſſeminated alſo through. 
line in the middle like thoſe upon the uppermoſt, or out- | out all the churches of the Eaſt. They follow the rule 
ſide ſkins of ſruits, or of our bodies, but generally irre-] of St. Baſil, and make vows like the weſtern religious 

* gular, Theſe pieces were thick in proportion to their] Tournefort ſays, the females are moſt of them only a 
Pre ; and when they are put into water, and ſeparated | more moderate fort of Magdalens, who, as they grow 
again, they naturally form a great number of other par-] old, make a yow to practiſe thoſe virtues they had much 
ticles, all of which are of the ſame regular figure with | neglected in their youth; and retire into convents to 
the original piece. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 373. p. 160. lead a life ſomewhat leſs ſcandalous than before, under 
By this we Ee the reaſon of the increaſe in thickneſs of | the eyes of a ſuperior or hegumeniſſa, who is far from be- 

the ſkin of the hands of thoſe who labour hard, and of | ing too ſevere. 
the feet of ſuch people as walk much, which is wholly | The caloyers, in ſome places, are divided into ccenobites, | 

* owing to the addition of vaſt numbers of theſe ſhuttle- | anachorites, and aſcetics, or hermits; the life of which 
like particles, which form combinations together; but | laſt is the moſt ſevere and recluſe. 

- theſe ſo looſely, that it is no wonder they are ſo eaſily The Turks alſo uſe the word caleyers for their derviſes, 
ſeparated on moiſtening. or religious muſſulmen. See DrRVISG. 

The people who labour ever ſo hard will have no callus | CALOMEL, in Pharmacy, a name given to mercurius dulcis, 
upon their hands, if they waſh them often; the waſhing | ſublimated; or, it is a combination of the marine acid, 
the hands daily rubs off a great quantity of theſe parti- | with as much mercury as that acid is capable of corroding 
cles or ſcales, if they may be ſo called; but they are | and uniting with. The denomination calms! rather ſeems 
quickly renewed. to have firſt belonged to the Æthiops mineral; from 
Cal Tus is by ſome alſo applied to thoſe knots, or topha- | kae, pulcher, fair; and pusaag, niger, black; becauſe 


ceous NODES, generated in the joints of gouty patients. | white or pale bodies, rubbed herewith, become black. ( 
? See Toros. | Calemel is the panchymagogum of Quercetanus. It is an 
CALLvs is alſo eſpecially uſed to denote a hardneſs of the | effeCtual purge, and given not only to adults, but even 


eye-brows, occaſioned by the congeſtion of an acid, or | to children, to carry off the ſlimy humours from whence 

tartareous juice therein. the worms ariſe, Calomel, rubbed with ſulphur of anti- 

Paracelſus alſo gives the denomination callus, to an ab-] mony, is alſo found a powerful alterant. See Mez- 

ſceſs or ulcer, cauſed by the acrimonious, or arfenical | CUuRY, and PLUMMER's Athiops. 

quality of the nutritious juice, and exciting a vehement | CALONDRONIUS, a name given by the writers of the 

itching. middle ages to a ſtone of which they have left us no de- 
CALLYCHTHIS, in {chthyology, the name of a broad and | ſcription, but only a arge account of its great virtues, in 


flat ſea-fiſh, brought to market at Rome under the name | giving chearfulneſs to the perſon who wears it, and pre- 

of the lampuga, and commonly called the srxROMATEUS; | venting the power of magic and enchantments. 

and by the Venetians the licette. CALOPHYLLUM, in Botany, the name given by Linnæus 

In the Linnzan fyſtem, it is a ſpecies of the s1LURUS. to a genus of plants of the polyandria monogynia claſs, 
CALLYONYMUS. See CaLLioNYMUS. called by Plumier calaba, the characters of which are 
CALM, in Sea Language, that ſtate of the air and water | thefe. The cup is coloured and deciduous, and conſiſts 

when there is no wind ſtirring. of one leaf divided into four acute ſegments; the flower 


They ſay a flat calm, a dead or ſtark calm. A calm is more conſiſts of four roundiſh, hollowed, and expanded petals; 
— to a ſea-faring man than a ſtorm, if he has a | the ſtamina are numerous capillary filaments, ſhorter than 
ſtrong ſhip, and ſea-room enough; for under the line the flower; the antheræ are roundiſh; the germen 0 
exceſſive heat ſometimes produces ſuch dead cam, that | the piſtil is roundiſh ; the ſtyle is ſimple, and of the 
ſhips are obliged to ſtay two or three months without be- | length of the ſtamina z the ſtigma is headed; the fruit 1 
ing able to {tir one way or other. a large, globoſe, unilocular drupa; and the ſeed is 3 
Two oppoſite winds will ſometimes make a calm. This] large pointed nut, of a roundiſh ſigure. 

is frequently obſerved in the gulf of Mexico, at no great | CALOTTE, a car, or coif of hair, ſattin, or other ſu; 
diſtance from the ſhore, where ſome guſt or land-wind | uſed firſt for neceſſity, but now become an eccleſiaſtical 
will ſo poiſe the general eaſterly wind, as to produce a | ornament, in France, &c. 
perfect calm. It was firſt worn by cardinal Richelieu : the red calite's 
Calm are never ſo great on the ocean as on the Mediter- | a badge of a cardinal. 

ranean, by reaſon the flux and reflux of the former keep | CALOTTE, in Architefure, a round cavity, or derade 
the water in a continual agitation, even where there is no | in form of a cup, or cap, lathed and plaiſtered, uled to 
wind; whereas there being no tides in the latter, the | diminiſh the rife, or elevation of a chapel, cabinet, 1 
calm is ſometimes ſo dead, that the face of the water is cove, &c. which, without ſuch an expedient, V® 

as clear as a looking glaſs; but ſuch calm are almoſt too high for other parts of the pile. ; (od 
conſtant preſages of an approaching ſtorm. On the | CALQUING, or CALKiNG, a term in Painting, $ * 
coaſts about Smyrna, a long calm is reputed a prognoſtic | where the back-ſide of any deſign is covered with 1 
of an carthquake. lead, or red chalk ; and the ſtrokes or lines traced thro b 
When a ſhip is cloſe under the lee of another, the wind-] on a waxed plate, wall, or other matter; by P 4 
ward veſſel is ſaid to becalm the lecward.— A ſhip is alſo | lightly over each ſtroke of the deſign with a point, u 1 
ſaid to be becalmed when near the land, which keeps the | leaves an impreſſion of the colour on the plate or 10 
wind from it. This method of racing may likewiſe be uin 
It is not uncommon fot the veſſels to be calmed, or be- pricking the original print, or drawing and tran 15 2 
calmed, as the ſailors expreſs it, in the road of the con- a coloured powder through the punctured holes, iſ 
ſtant levantine winds, in places where they ride near the | der to mark the outlines on a new ground; or, J * 
land. Thus between the two capes of Cartooche to- ſolving part of the printing ink by means of as Ds 
ward the main, and cape Antonio in Cuba, the ſea is | imprelling it in that ſtate on a freſh gro 

1 and there is often a calm produced by ſome guſt | $1GNING. | c WI 


| See Marſh-MaryYGoLD. 
an inſtrument with four iron 
e each three or four inches ous diſpoſed triangu- 
poiſe ſo that there, are always three points bearing 
on the earth, the fourth being in the air. 0 
Several of theſe, fixed in the ground, or thrown into 
preaches Where the cavalry is to paſs, ſtick into the horſes 
feet, and embarraſs them. : 
CaLTROPS) Tribulus, in Botany, a genus of the decandria 
„ cloſs. Its characters are theſe: the empale- 
he flower is cut into five acute parts; there are 
unt petals. to the flower, which ſpread 
ſmall awl-ſhaped- ſtamina, terminated by 
ſingle ſummits, and an oblong germen the length of the 
ſtamina, having no ſtyle, but crowned by a headed 
ſtigma. The germen turns to a roundiſh, prickly fruit, 
divided into five capſules, armed with three or four an- 
lar thorns on one ſide, joining together. The cells 
are tranſverſe, and contain two or three pear-ſhaped 
ſeeds. There are three ſpecies, natives of warm countries. 
It derives its name from the form of its fruit, which re- 
ſembles thoſe inſtruments of war that were caſt in the 
enemy's way, to annoy their, horſes. | ITE. 
This plant, taken inwardly, is a vulnerary; and is ſaid 
to be of ſervice in a diarrbœa, and the ſtone. 
CALTROPS, water. See TRAA. | 
CALVARIA, or Car vA, the ſcalp, or upper part of the 
HEAD; ſo called from its growing bald firſt. See BAL DNEss. 
The external parts of the calua are the fynciput, ocerput, 
vertex, and temples; all inveſted with the hair, and the 
common integuments of the body. | 
The calvaria in adults conſiſts of eight bones, one of the 
forehead, another of the occiput, two of the /ynaput, two 
of the temples, and two others common alſo to the up- 
per jaw, viz. the cuneiforme and ſpongioſum. 
CALVARY, 2 term uſed in catholic countries for a kind of 
chapel of devotion, raiſed on a hillock near a city; in 
memory of th: place where Jeſus Chriſt was crucified 
near Jeruſalem. « 
The word comes from the Latin calvarium, and that from 
calvus, hald; the top of that hillock was bare, and deſti- 
tute of verdure z which is alſo ignified by the Hebrew 
word goigotha. 
Such is the Calvary, of St. Valerian, near Paris; which is 
accompanied with ſeveral little chapels, in each whereof is 
repreſented in ſculpture one of the myſteries of the paſhon. 
CAaLvaRy, in Heraldry, a croſs ſo called, becauſe it re- 
ſembles that on which our Saviour ſuffered: it is always 
ſet upon ſteps. | 
CALVINISM, the doctrine and ſentiments of Calvin, one 
of the principal reformers in the ſixteenth century, a 
native of Noyon in France, and afterwards paſtor and 
profeſſor of divinity at Geneva, and of his follgwers, 
with regard to matters of religion. 
Calviniſm ſubſiſts in its ous purity in the city of Ge- 
neva z and from thence it was firſt propagated into Ger- 
many, France, the United Provinces, and England. In 
France it was aboliſhed by the revocation of the edict or 
Nants, in 1685. It has — the prevailing religion in 
the United Provinces ever ſince the year 1571. The 
theological ſyſtem of Calvin was adopted, and made the 
public cule of faith in England, under the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. and the church of Scotland was modelled by 
John Knox, the diſciple of Calvin, agreeably to the doc- 
tine, rites, and form of ecclicſiaſtical government, eſta- 
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ume of qucen Elizabeth; though it till ſubſiſts, ſome 
fay a little allayed, in the articles of the eſtabliſhed 
church; and in its rigour in Scotland. See REFOR MA- 
TION and Reformed CHURCH. 
The diſtinguiſhing theological tenets of Calviniſm, as the 
term. is now generally applied, reſpect the doctrines of 
PREDESTINATION, or particular ELECTION and RE- 
PROBATION, original $1N, particular REDEMPTION, ef- 
feetual, or, as ſome have called it, irre//tible GRACE in 
generation, JUSTIFICATION by faith, PERSEVERANCE, 
the TRINITY, See each of theſe articles. Sce 
RMINIANS, 
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6 Od rt of Calvin's ſyſtem, which, ſo 
as it differs from that of other reformers of the ſame 
2 principally regarded the abſolute decree of God, 
ereby the future and eternal condition of the human 
ade was determined out of mere ſovereign pleaſure and 
—— it extended likewiſe to the Aleipline and go 
* _ of the Chriſtian church, the nature of the Eu- 
it, and the qualification of thoſe who were intitled 
__ C Participation of it. Calvin conſidered every church 
- ©parate and independent body, inveſted with the 
mY . ” itſelf, He propoſed that it * 
dy preſbyteries and ſynods, compoſed o 

aut and laity, without biſhops, — any clerical ſubor- 
non; and maintained, that the province of the civil 
*rate extended only to its protection and outward 


bliſhed at Geneva, In England it has declined ſince the | 
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accommodation. In order to facilitate an union with 
the Lutheran church, he acknowleged a real, though 
2 preſence of Chriſt, in the Euchariſt, that true 
hriſtians were united to the man Chriſt in this ordi- 
nance, and that divine grace was conferred upon them, 
and ſealed to them, in the celebration of it; and he con- 
fined the privilege of communion to pious and regenerate 
believers. See EU cHARIS H, &c.- and LU THERANVISNM. 
In France the Calviniſſi are diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Huguenets; and, among the common people, by that of 
Parpaillots. In Germany they are confounded with the 
Lutherans, under the general title Proteſtants z only ſome- 
times diſtinguiſhed by the name Reformed. 
ALVINISTS, Crypto, a name given to the favourers of Ca- 
viniſm in Saxony, on account of their ſecret attachment 
to the Genevan doctrine and diſcipline. Many of them 
ſuffered by the decrees of the convocation of Torgaw, 
held in 1576. See Form of Concorp. 
The Calviniſis in their progreſs have divided into various 
branches, or leſſer ſets. ; 
CALVITIES, or CaLvitiuM. Sce BaLDNEss; 
CALUMET, among Travellers, a myſtic kind of pipe uſed 
by the American 3 as the enſigu of peace, and for 
religious fumigation. ö 
The calumet is a ſort of tobacco pipe, made of red, black, 
or white marble. The ſhank is decorated with rounds of 
feathers, and locks of hair, or porcupines quills: in it 
they ſmoke in honour of the ſun. F. Lafitau will have 
it to be the original capucevs of Mercury, of which 
that uſed by the Greeks and Romans, with its wings 
and its ſerpents, was only the copy. 
The calumet is the ſymbol and ſecurity of traffic; by it th 
pronounce life and death, peace and war: they alſo 
aſcribe to it a power of raiſing the ſouls of the dead. 
CALUMNY, the crime of accuſing another falſely and 
knowingly of ſome heinous offerice. Calumnia ef1 mali- 
tioſa & mendax informetio. 
It is an ancient maxim, which experience ſhews us to be 
too well founded: Audater calumniare, ſemper aliguid hærebit. 
CALUMNY, eath of, Furamentum, or rather Fuyurandum 
calumniz, among civilians and canoni 
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ts, was an oath 
which both parties in a cauſe were obliged to take; the 
plaintiff, that he did not bring his charge, and the de- 
fendant, that he did not deny it with a deſign to abuſe 
each other, but becauſe they belicred their cauſe was juſt 
and good; that they would not deny the truth, nor 
create unneceſſary delays, nor offer the judge or evidence 
any gifts or bribes. if the plaintiff refuſed this oath, 
the complaint or libel was diſmiſſed ; if the defendant, it 
was taken pre confeſſe. 

This cuſtom was taken from the ancient athletæ, who, 
before they engaged, were to ſwear they had no malice, 
nor would uſe any fraudulent or unfair means for over- 
coming the other. 

The juramentum calumnie is much diſuſed, as a great oc- 
caſion of perjury. 

Anciently the advocates and proctors alſo took this oath ; 
but of late it is diſpenſed with, and thought ſufficient that 
they take it once for all at their firſt admiſſion to practice. 

CALUMNIE, judicium, was an action brought againſt the 

laintifF in a court for a falſe and malicious accuſation. 
hen an accuſer did not prove his charge, nor ſeemed 
to have ſufficient or probable grounds for bringing any, 
the judges in pronouncing ſentence uſed the formula ca- 

2 et; which gave the defendant a right to bring 

an action of calumny ; the penalty of which was fronts 
inuſtio, or burning on the orehead. 

CAL literally f nifies LIME; a ſort of ſtone burnt or cal- 

cined in a kiln for that purpoſe, to be uſed in the making 
of mortar, &c. 
It is alſo made of the bones of large fiſhes, and from the 
ſhells of buccinz, oyſters, and the like, burnt. This is 
more particularly called calx peregrinorum and calx manica 
alba. 

CaLx, in Chemiſtry, is a kind of aſhes, or fine friable im- 
palpable powder, which remains of metals, minerals, 
&c. after CALCINATION by fire, $0LUTION by acid 
menſtrua, or DETONATION by nitre; by means of 
which all metallic ſubſtances, ou gold, ſilver, 2 
tina, and mercury, may be deprived of their phlogiſton, 
and conſequently of their metallic properties, acquiring 
at the ſame time an acceſſion of air which becomes fixed 
in them during the reduction; and thus loſe their fuſi- 
bility, become more fixed, and leſs ſoluble in acids. 
Calxes differ from aſhes not only as the former is the 
effect of calcination, and the latter of mere burning, but 
as the former is of a more ſolid conſiſtence than the 
latter; and that the bodies reduced to a calr, as metals 
and minerals, may frequently be reſtored out of theſe 
calxes ; which can never be done out of the aſhes of wood 
and other bodies conſumed by BURNING. | 
Calxes are divided into reducible and irreducible, fixed and 
volatile, Chemiſts ſpeak of fire retained and fixed pro 
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calves, and of fixed falt p. 56, ſeq. from calzry, Hiſt. 

Acad. Scienc. an. 1712.” procurable Hiſt. Acad. Seienc. 

Nb. iv. ſect. 6. c. 3. See Fire and SALT. | 

Many metals and ſome minerals, whoſe parts are moſt 

homogeneous, do not appear to loſe their nature with 

their Fo 
be fo deſtroyed by CALCINATION, but 'that they may 
eafly-be revived. 80 out of 'calx of tin, the tin itſelf 
may be reſtored ; and the like holds of the calx of lead, 
though the moſt impure of all metals; and even of anti- 
© mony, the firſt ſubſtance of which may be extracted 
either from its calx, or even glaſs. See ReviviricaTtion. 
Paracelſus calls the bolar and argillaceous earths, calce; 
terre. See Bor and CHAl. k. 
The ſame author alſo gives the denomination ealx to the 
chalky matter formed in the joints of gouty perſons. 

Calx antimonit, a name given in the late London diſpen- 
ſatory to the preparation of AN TIMO, called before 
anti monium diaphoreticum. 

Car x of braſs, is called xs us run. 

Car x jovis, the calx of TiN, called FuTTY. 

Carx lune, the calr of SILVER. 

Carx mertis, the crocus or ſaffron of Ik O. 

Cal x mercurti, precipitated MERCURY; 

Car x nativa, in Natural Hiftory, a native marley earth, 
which, without burning, has ſome of the qualities of 
the artificial lime, and was called by the ancients, gypſum 
tymphaicum. 

It is a hard, dry, and ſomewhat coarſe earth; it never 
conſtitutes a ſtratum of itſelf, but is ſometimes found in 
the fiſſures of other. ſtrata, and ſometimes lying lovſe 
upon or among the laxer ſtrata of gravel and the like. It 
is uſually found in maſſes of two, three, or four inches 
in diameter, of irregular ſurfaces, and generally flattiſh 
It is found in ſome parts of England, and appears to have 
been well known to the ancients, and in common uſe 
among them. 

CaLx — is ceruſs calcined with ſpirit of vinegar, or 
in the ſun. See CEkussx. 

Cal x ſaturni, is alſo uſed for MINIUM or red LEAD. 

Car x ſolis, dengtes calcined GOLD. 

CALX veneris, VERDEGRISE., 

Cal x viva, quick-lime, that on which no water has been 
caſt ſince its burning, in oppoſition to calx extincta, that 
ſlacked by the affuſion of water. Sec Line, 

CaLx viva 22 denotes that made of quickſilver. 

Cx, in omy. See Cal cAx RUN. 

CALYBITES, the inhabitant of a cottage, an appellation 

iven to divers ſaints on account of their long reſidence 
in ſome hut, by way of mortification. 
The word is formed from x4avTTe, tego, I cover; whence 
xa4auCy, @ little cot.— The Romiſh church commemorates 
St. John the calybites on the 15th of December. 

CALYCANTHEMI, in Botany, an order of plants in the 
Fragmenta Methodi Naturalis of Linnzus. 

CALYCISTEA, among the Botanical Authors. See Botany. 

CALYCULUS, in Ancient Naturalifis, denotes a $1L1QUa 
or ſeed-caſe. 

CALYCULATED, an appellation given by ſome naty- 
raliſts to the fruits of thoſe trees which have the caLyx 
of their flower non-deciduous, and whoſe RU ſtands 
as in a cup. Phil. Tranſ. No 204. p. 928. See PLaAnT, 
Tree, &c. 

CALYPTRA, from xaau7]o, I hide, among Betanifts, a thin 
membranous involucrum, uſually of a conic figure, 
which covers the parts vf fructiſication. The capſules of 
moſt of the Mosses have calyptre. 

CALYX, or CaLix, in a general ſenſe, denotes a cur. 
See CHALICE. ; 
CaLyx, in Botany, is ſometimes applied to a F1.0wER 
whoſe body, or even a part of it, is formed in manner of 

a cup or chalice : ſuch is that of a tulip, &c. 

Pliny defines the calyx the cavity in the middle of a 
flower, wherein the ſtamina and apices are contained, 
Auſonius calls it calathus. 

CAL vx is more particularly uſed for that outward greeniſh 
cover, which encompaſles and defends the petals and 
other parts of a flower; ſerving alſo as a baſis or ſupport 
to the whole. In which ſenſe, cahx is the ſame with 
what is otherwiſe called perianthium, and by Dr. Grew 
the empalement or flower-cup. 

The calyx is that ſet of leaves which involves the petala, as 

the petala do the immediate organ of generation. 

The calyx is in ſome plants of one entire piece; as in 

pinks, &c. and in ſome is divided into ſeveral; as in 

roſes, &c.—Saffron has no calyx ; its flower comes out of 

the earth before its leaves. 

The cups of flowers are very various in their ſtructure, 
and are diſtinguiſhed by the names of Au ENrUx, ca- 

LYPTRA, GLUMA, INVOLUCRUM, PERIANTHIUM, 

SPATHA, and voL vA. X 

Botaniſts diſtinguiſh two ſorts of calices, one * 


orm. Thus gold, flver, and quickſilver, cannot | 


called the cah of the flower, by the ancj 
as encompaſling the flower an ſeed; th 2 


lane, 
called the cahx of the fruit, by che ancien l. nm, 
as being the capſule which encompaſſes the , fun 


1 71 encompaſſed by the a. kran, and i 
e externat calyx may alſo be divided! | | 
which ſurrounds the flowers another whine 2 one 

different from the pedicle ; in that this latter 0 keine i, 

ſelf underneath the flower to give room for the Pready it 

juice to rĩſe more freely; the cavity of the Pedichen 
is reputed part of the calyx both external and inter.” ? 

CALTX, anttus, in Botany, a term uſcd by autho r 

preſs one kind of the perianthia of the as * 

A cup is thus called when it conſiſts of Towers, 

equal ſeries of ſcales, which are of an oblon 

ſurround the flowers; and another ſmall — of tn 

which only ſurround theſe; cloſe to the baſe 25 

The ancients have often uſed the word calyx to 

the roſe when in the bud, and not yet ſhewin i 

except between the ſegments of the cup. rer 

CAL xx, in Aueient Aquadutti,denoteda brazen module 

F cr over a head or caſtellum, to which pipes were fn 

CAM A, in Natural Hiflory, the name o a genus — 
ſe mipellucid gems, the characters of which are theſe - 
they are obſcurely tranſparent ſtones approachin to the 
onyx ſtructure, being compoſed of zones, and 1. 
ws * | ry but — their zones very broad 
and thick, aid alternately on one |; 
9 between NN 18 

this genus we have four known ſpecies. 

CAMAH * in the Materia Medica, —— iven by Ari. 
cenna and others to the large truffles found in the deſarts 
of Numidia, and many other parts of Africa, in great 
abundance. Theſe are white on the outfide ; ths ih 
dern Africans call them terfon, and are very fond of 
them; they eat them ſtewed with milk, water, and 
ſpices, and account them wholeſome and nutritive. 

CAMAIEU, or CaMAvYEv, a word uſed to expreſs a pe- 
culiar fort of onyx: alſo by ſome to expreſs a ſtone 

' whereon are found various figures, and repreſentations 
of landſcapes, &c. formed by a kind of luſus nature; ſo 
as to exhibit pictures without painting. 

The word comes from camehuia, a name the Orientals 
give to the onyx, when they find, in preparing it, an- 
other colour; as who ſhould ſay, a ſecond fone. 

It is of theſe camaieux Pliny is to be underſtood when he 
ſpeaks of the manifold vithine of gems, and the party- 
coloured ſpots of precious ſtones : Gemmarum pictura tam 
multiplex, lapidumque tam diſcolores macula, Plin. Hiſt. 
Nat. lib. ii. c. 93. 

CAMAITEU is alſo applied by others to thoſe precious ſtones, 
as onyxes, cornelians, and agats, whereon the lapidaries 
employ their art to aid nature, and perfect thoſe repre- 
ſentations. See CAMAA. | 

CAMAIEU is alſo frequently applied to any kind of gem, 
whereon figures may be engraven either indentedly, or 
in relievo. 

In this ſenſe the lapidaries of Paris are called in their 
ſtatutes, cutters of camayeux. 

A ſociety of learned men at Florence undertook to pro- 
cure all the cameos or camayeux, and intaglios in the great 
duke's gallery to be engraven; and began to draw the 
heads of divers emperors in cameos. ; 

CAMAIEU is alſo uſed for a painting, wherein there is only 
one colour; and where Ne lights and ſhadows are of 
gold, wrought on a golden, or azure ground. 

hen the ground is yellow, the French call it cre; 

| when grey, grifſaile. This kind of work is chiefly uſed 

to repreſent baſſo relievos : the Greeks call pieces of this 
ſort wore p ward. 

CAMALDULIANS, CAMAL DUNIANS, or CAMALDO- 
LITEsS, an order of religious, founded by Romuald, a 
Italian fanatic, in 1023, in the horrible deſart of Camal- 
doli, otherwiſe called Campo-Malduli, fituate in bo 
ſtate of Florence, on the Appenines. ; 

Their rule is that of St. Benedict; and their houſes, bY 
the ſtatutes, are never tobeleſsthan five leagues from cities. 
The Camaldulians have not borne that title from the 

ginning of their order; till the cloſe of the —_— 
tury they were called Romualdins, from the name o | 
founder. Till that time, Camaldulian was 3 pG” 
name for thoſe of the defart Camaldoli; and P. bg it 

obſerves, was not given to the whole order, in fe p 
was in this —2 that the order commencess 
becauſe the regulation was beſt maintained here. of Tu 
Guido Grandi, mathematician of the great duke 
cany, and a monk of this order, has publiſhed (of it 
lian Diſſertations, on the origin and eftabliſhmed of 
The Camaldelites were diſtinguiſhed m_— 
which the one were CoxNo81T e, andtheother FFT 

CAMARA, a name given by Plumier to an 


ſpecies of LANTANA. c- 


CAMAR | pow, L arch over, in Archituclur- 
_ fro an arch or vault. of 
among Phyſicians, denotes a FRACTURE of 


CaMAROSTS, 


; a, or arch. 
27 * called camaroma and by modern Latin 
writers tameratio, ſometimes fornicatio.— It is commonly 

- reſtrained to fractures of the ſkull. 

CAMBATES, in Commerce, cotton cloths made at Bengal, 
Madraſs, and ſome other places on the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel. They are proper for the trade of Marſeilles, 
whither the Engliſh at Madras ſend great numbers of 
them. Many are alſo imported into Holland. 

CAMBER-b-am, in Building, a piece of timber cut arch- 
wiſe, or with an obtuſe angle in the middle, commonly 
uſed in platforms z as church-leads, and on other occa- 
bons, where long and ſtrong beams are required. A 
camber-beam is much rouge than another of the ſame 
ſize ; ſince being laid with the hollow fide downwards, 
as they uſually are, it repreſents a kind of arch. 

CAMBERED-dech, in Ship-building. See Decx. 

CAMBIO, an Italian word which ſigniſies exchange; 
commonly uſed at Provence, and in ſome other coun- 

tries, particularly Holland. ; ; 

CAMBIST, aname given in France to thoſe who trade in 
notes and bills of exchange. The word cambiff, though 
a term of antiquity, is even now a technical word, of 
ſome uſe among merchants, traders, and bankers. Some 
derive it from the Latin cambium, or rather cambio. 

CAMBLET, or CHamsLeT, a ſtuff ſometimes of wool, 
ſometimes ſilk, and ſometimes hair, eſpecially that of 
goats, with wool or ſilk: in ſome, the warp is ſilk and 
wool twiſted together, and the woof hair. 

The true or oriental camblet is made of the pure hair of 
a ſort of goat, frequent about Angora, and which makes 
the riches of that city, all the inhabitants whereof are 
employed in the manufacture and commerce of camblets. 
It is certain we find mention in middle age writers of 
ſtuffs made of camel's hair, under the denominations of 
cameletum and camelinum, whence probably the origin of 
the term; but theſe are repreſented as ſtrangely coarſe, 
rough, and prickly, and ſeem to have been chiefly uſed 
among the monks by way of mortification, as the hair-ſhirt 
of later times. Du-Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. | 

We have no camblets made in Europe of the goats hair 
alone; even at Bruſſels, they find it neceſſary to add a 
mixture of woollen thread. "x" 
England, France, Holland, and Flanders, are the chief 
places of this manufacture. Bruſſels exceeds them all 
in the beauty and quality of its camblets : thoſe of Eng- 
land are reputed the ſecond. 

Causrzrs, figured, are thoſe of one colour, whereon are 
ſtamped various figures, flowers, foliages, &c. by means 


em, of hot irons, which are a kind of moulds, paſſed, toge- | 
„ or ther with the ſtuff, under a preſs. Theſe are chiefly 
; brought from Amiens and Flanders: the commerce of 
their _ was anciently much more conſiderable than at 
preſent. | 
pro- CamBLeTs, water, thoſe which, after weaving, receive a 
great certain preparation with water; and are aſterwards * 
the _ a hot-preſs, which gives them a ſmoothneſs and 
uſtre. | 
only CaMBLETS, waved, are thoſe whereon waves are im- 
e of prefſed, as on tabbies; by means of a calender, under 
which they are paſſed and repaſſed ſeveral times. 
At; The manufacturers, &c. of camblets, are to take care 
uſed they do not acquire any falſe and needleſs plaits; it be- 
this ing almoſt impoſſible to get them out again. This is no- 
torious, even to a proverb: we ſay, a perſon is like 
o- camblet, he has taken his plait. 
„ an CAMBNITES labis, a name given by the Writers of the 
mal- Middle Ages to a ſtone, of which they record virtues 
| the which appear to ſavour too much of ima inary ones, 
ſuch as the curing the dropſy by being tied to the arm : 
s, by it ſeems to have been only a clou y and leſs valuable kind 
1 2 — 
; | A, in Botany, a genus of the polyandria monogy- 
hors ky Claſs; the poetmnge 4 up of 2 the calyx 
their das four leaves, and the fruit is a kind of apple contain- 
cular eib cells, with ſingle ſeeds. | 
rand RASIN ES, in Commerce, fine linen made in Egypt, 
ard it of which there is a conſiderable trade at Cairo, Alexan- 
but "12, and Roſetta, or Raſchit. They are called cambra- 
Tu 0 rom their reſemblance to cambrics. 


IC, in Commerce, a ſpecies of linen made of flax, 
very fine and white; the name of which was E v | 


ved fro . 
man uae — city of Cambray, where they were fi 


rance, 
dur manufacture of cambrics hath long ſince proved of 
rdinary advan to France. For many years it 
a chat England did not in this article contribute 


They are now made at other places in 


: bone, wherein the two broken ends riſe and form a | 


$ than 200,0001. \ | | 
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This proved motive ſufficient to induce the parliament of 


Great Britain to enact many ſalutary laws to prevent this 


great loſs of our wealth. See 18 Geo, II. c. 36. and 
21 Geo. II. c. 26. See alſo ſtat. 32 Geo. II. c. 32. and 
4 Geo. HI. c. 37, which regulates the cambric manu- 
actory, not long ſince introduced into Winchelſea in 
Suſſex; but very ſoon aboliſhed. The cambrics now al- 
lowed in this country are manufactured in Scotland and 
Ireland. Any perſons convicted of wearing, ſelling (ex- 
cept for exportation), or making up for hire any cambric 
or French lawns, are liable to a penalty of 5 J. by the two 
firſt ſtatutes cited above. 

CAMBRIDGE Manuſcript, a copy of the Goſpels and Acts 
of the Apoſtles in Greek and Latin. Beza found it in 
the monaſtery of Irenzus at Lyons in the year 1562, 
and gave it to the univerſity of Cambridge in 1582. It 
is a quarto ſize, and written on vellum; ſixty-ſix leaves 
of it are much torn and mutilated, ten of which' are 
ſupplied by a later tranſcriber. Beza conjectures, that 
this manuſcript might have exiſted ſo early as the time of 
Irenzus : Wetſtein apprehends, that it either returned 
or was firſt brought — Egypt into France; that it is 
the ſame copy which Druthmar, an ancient expoſitor 
who lived about the year 840, had ſeen, and which, he 
obſerves, was aſcribed to St. Hilary; and that R. Ste- 
phens had given a particular account of it in his edition 
of the New Teſtament in 1550. It is uſually called 
Stevens's ſecond manuſcript. Mat agrees with F. Simon 
in „A that it was written in the weſtern part of the 
world by a Latin ſcribe, and that it is to a great degree 

interpolated and corrupted : he obſerves, that it agrees 
ſo much with the Latin Vulgate, as to afford reaſon for 
concluding, that it was corrected or formed upon a cor- 
rupt and faulty copy of that tranſlation. From this and 
the CLERMONT copy of St. Paul's Epiſtles, Beza pub- 
liſhed his larger Annotations in 1582. See Wetſtein's 
Prolegomena to his folio edition of the New Teſt. vol. i. 
p-. 28. Kuſter's edition of Mill's Teſtament, Proleg. 


p- 132. Mill Præfat. in New Teſt. Amſt. 1735. 
CAMEA. 


See Ca MA. 

CAMEHUIA. See CAMAIEU. | 

CAMEL, Camelus, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of Zoology. This 
is a diſtinct genus of animals; the great character of 
which is the want of horns, which all the other genuſes 
of the pecora have : they have fix cutting teeth in the 
lower jaw and none in the upper; and the upper lip is 
divided like that of a hare. 'The hoofs are ſmall. 

The word is formed from the Greek da?, which ſig- 
nifies the ſame; and, according to Nicod, from the 
Hebrew gamal; but according to others from xzapuacy, 
on account of the bunch on his back. 

There are four ſpecies of camels: 1. The camel, with 
one bunch on its back, called the DROMEDARY. 2. 
The Bactrian camel, with two bunches. * 3. The Peru- 
vian camel, called LAMA, and by ſome elaphocamelos, with 
a pectoral bunch. And, 4. The Pacos, uſually called the 
Indian or Peruvian ſheep, without any bunch at all. 
The dromedary is chiefly ufed>for riding; the Bac- 
trian camel, or that with two bunches on its back, for 
travelling with loads. 

The camel is a domeſtic beaſt of burden, of a gentle diſ- 
poſition, much uſed for carriage in divers parts of Aſia 
and making the chief riches of the Arabs. 

In Perſia they only 1 two ſorts of camels, viz. 
the ſouthern, which are imaller, and not fit to c 
above ſeven hundred weight ; and the northern, whic 
are bigger, and able to carry twelve or thirteen hundred 
weight. 

The name camel, among us, is rly reſtrained to that 
ſort which has but one bunch on the back; the appella- 
tion dromedary being given to thoſe which have two. In 
this we follow the example of Solinus, contrary to 

Pliny, Ariſtotle, and the generality of ancient natu- 
raliſts. 

The bunch on the camel's back is not formed by the ca- 
vity of the ſpina dorfi, but is uſually ſaid to be a callous 
ſort of fleſh. The academiſts of Paris found it mere 
hair; and that when this was preſſed cloſe down, the 
creature appeared no. more bunch-backed than a ſwine. 
Pliny affirms, that the came can endure four days with- 
out drink; whence Perſius gives it the appellation /itiens. 
They can live on the little thrubs which the deſerts pro- 
duce, and are ſatisfied for a whole day with half a gallon 
of beans and barley, or balls made of the flour. The 
fleſhy foot of the camel is formed for travelling on the 
hot ſands, which would parch and deſtroy the hoof. 
Pococke's Deſcript. of the Eaſt, vol. i. p. 208. Shaw's 
Travels, p. 2 

Camel's ilk = faid to be ſovereign againſt the dropſy, 
for which purpoſe the Arabs drink a pint per day for 
three weeks. h 

Native ſo! AMMONIAC is commonly ſuppoſed to be the 
urine of camels. 
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food; but 1 the uſe of it to Chriſtians, leſt the 


CaMeL, in Mechanics, a kind of machine uſed in Holland 


Caurr' hay, {enum camelorum, an appellation given to the 


CAMELEON, CHaMEz1LEON, in Natural Hiftory, a little 


* lefs ſingular than their ſtructure, fince it can turn them 


The Turks reckon the fleſh of the young camel delicious | 


breed ſhould be deſtroyed* ; 

Camels caſt their hair in the ſpring, which is gathered u 
with great care, on account of the traffic thereof, which | 
is very conſiderable. When left bare of hair, they pitch 
them over'to defend them from the flies. 1 
They ſpin the cam · ls hair and weave it into ſtuffs: it is 
ſometimes alſo uſed with other hairs in making of hats. 
The beſt hair is that from the camel's back. 

Camels are chiefly uſed in caRavans; and they travel 
for fiſteen or ſixteen hours without ſtopping, at the rate 
of two miles and a half an hour. 'They are very apt to 
flidez for which reaſon, in paſſing ſlippery ways, their 
leaders ſtrew carpets under them, ſometimes to the 
number of a hundred, one before another. 

The came! that carries Mahomet's ſtandard, which the 


caravan of pilgrims offer wy on the tomb of their | 


rophet, is exempted the reſt of its life from all ſervices. 
t is even pretended that this happy beaſt will riſe again 
at the general reſurtection, and enjoy the pleaſures of 


aradiſe, | 
On medals, the camel is the ſymbol of Arabia, when 


found on the coins of any other nation. 'Thus, on a 
medal of the gens Plautia, we find a woman's head with 
a mural crown, 4. Plautius d. Cur. S. C. and on the 
reverſe, Judæus; and in the exergue, Bacchius; the de- 
vice, a man on his knees holding with his right hand a 
camel by the bridle, and, with the left, a branch of palm. 
It alſo denotes alliance with Arabia. 


for raiſing or lifting ſhips. 

The — 

towards the cloſe of the laſt century. It took the deno- 
mination from its heavineſs or ſtrength. 

Its uſe is to raiſe veſſels, in order to bring them over the 
Pampus, which is at the mouth of the river Y, where the 
ſhallowneſs of the water hinders large ſhips from paſſing. 


plant ſcænanthus, or juncus odoratus, See SCANANTH, 
and IsCH AMUM. 


animal, famous among the ancient and modern writers, 
for a faculty it is ſuppoſed to have, of changing its cc- 
lour, and aſſuming thoſe of the objects near it. 

It is a ſpecies of the LIZ ARD, with a ſhort, round, in- 
curvated tail, and two or three toes joined together. 
There are four diſtinct varieties of this animal: 1. The 
Arabian kind, which is ſmall, and hardly exceeding the 
green lizard in ſize: this is of a whitifh colour, varie- 
gated with yellowiſh and reddiſh ſpots. 2. Ihe Agyp- 
tian, which is twice as large as the Arabian, and is of a 
middle colour between the whitiſh hue of the Arabian 
and a fair green: this changes its colour to a paler or 
deeper yellow. 3. The Mexican. And, 4 a kind ſome- 
times ſhewn about as a ſight, and met with by J. Faber 
Lynceus at Rome, which differed from all the others. 
The Arabian and Mexican cameleons ſeldom exceed fix 
inches in length; the Agyptian is nine or more. The 
head is very like that of ſome fiſhes, and is joined al- 
moſt immediately to the breaſt, the neck being ex- 
tremely ſhort, and having at the ſides two cartilaginous 
eminences, in the manner of fiſhes. It has a creſt ſtand- 
ing up in the middle of the forchead, and two others 
over the eyes, and between the creſt there are two re- 
markable depreſſions z the noſe and mouth running from 
the eyes with a double edge to the end of the ſnout, re- 
ſemble thoſe of a frog: at the extremity of the noſe 
there are two perſorations, which ſeem to ſerve as noſ- 
trils; the mouth being always kept cloſe ſhut, and the 
creature appearing to have no power of reſpiring but by 
means of theſe. \ mouth is furniſhed with teeth, or 
rather with continued denticulated bones. "Theſe are 
of no ſervice to the creature in eating, ſince it preys on 
flies, and ſwallows them whole ; but may ſerve Or its 
defence in holding faſt a ſtick in its mouth, which, ac- 
cording to lian, this creature does, placing the ſtick 
croſs-ways, to prevent its being ſwallowed by ſerpents. 
The ſtructure and motion of this creature's eyes is very 
ſurpriſing z they are very large, and ſet in large cavities, 
appearing to be large ſpheres, of which one alt ſtands 
out of the head, and is covered with a thin ſkin, perſo- 
rated with a ſmall hole at the top, through which is 
ſeen a very vivid and bright pupil, ſurrounded with a 
yellow iris; this hole is properly a longitudinal flit, 
which the creature opens more or leſs wide at pleaſure, 
and the eye ſeems fixed to this eye-lid, fo as to follow 
all its motions, not turning round within it, as in other 
creatures. The motion of the eyes of this creature is not 


ſo as to ſee what _ either far backward, on either 
ſide, or directly behind it, without at all moving the 


i 


was invented by a burgomaſter of Amſterdam, | 


| 


head, which is fixed to the ſhoulders; and the creature 
7 . 
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an give one eye all theſe motions, whil 
2 ill. Tue trunk of the body is ro er 
reaſt, for the creature has no belly, its ribs bet l 2 


tinued to the ilia; the ſeet have all five toes, two 


hind, and three before, the hinder ones bei be. 
as the others. This creature moves as lows ry 1 
toiſe, which appears very ſingular, as its legs Fey ' »4 
ciently long, and it has no great weight 1 
carry; but it is ſaid, that on trees, in its wild flac, 0 
moves very nimbly. Its tail, when inflated, is ro 27 it 
that of a rat or ſnake; when empty, it is very lank 
has three longitudinal ridges running along it which 
are owing to the apophyſes of the ſpine. This tai 1 
great ſafety to the creature on trees, as it twiſts it * 
the branches when in any danger of falling. See Tab, 
of Yuadrupeds and Serpents, No 29. 
e accounts given by the ancients, and later wri 
of the long hollow tongue of the cameleon, which it ca 
dart with tuch celerity to take flies, by means of a ſpon > 
nodule at the end, is found, on experience of thoſe wh 
have kept the creature alive, to be true. M. de la Hire 
thinks that it js provided with two kinds of muſcles, the 
one circular and the other longitudinal, by the ation 
of the former of which it is extended, and contracled 
by that of the latter. 'Thoſe among the former, there. 
fore, who ſuppoſed the cameleon lived on the air on! 
were greatly miſtaken; ſome, of late, have alſo favour. 
ed this opinion, becauſe of the long time the creature 
will live without food; but this is the caſe with all the 
ſerpent kind alſo, which yet we know to eat ſolid food 
when they can get it. 
The tongue is half the length of the animal; conſiſtin 
of a white fleſh, round as far as the tip, which is fat 
and hollow; ſomewhat like an elephant's probeſeis, or 
trunk; and accordingly, ſome call it a trunk. 
The thickneſs of its body is not to be determined, as the 
creature alters that at pleaſure, whilſt it more or leſs inflates 
its body; and this inflation not only goes through the 
whole body, but into the legs and tail. This inflation is 
not at all like the breathing of other animals, for the 
body when thus puffed out will remain ſo two hours, 
only gradually and inſenſibly finking all the time, 
and afterwards will be inflated again, has much more 
quickly than it ſubſided. It is able a long time to con- 
tinue either of theſe ſtates, but more frequently remains 
empty for a conſiderable ſpace, in which time, though 
it appeared before in good caſe, it looks miſerably lean 
and lank, and its has may be clearly ſeen, its 
ribs counted, and even the large tendons of the feet diſ- 
tinctly obſerved by the naked eye through the ſkin. The 
hack bane. however, is not ſerrated, as many have af- 
firmed, but makes, in this its lean ſtate, a plain ſharp 
ridge, and the whole animal looks ſo miſerably meagre, 
that it has not unaptly been called a living ſkin. 
Naturaliſts are very little agreed, as to the reaſon or 
manner of its change of colour: ſome, as Seneca, main- 
tain it done by ſuffuſion; others, as Solinus, by te- 
flection; others, as the Carteſians, by the different diſ- 
poſition of the parts that compoſe the ſkin, which give a 
different modification to the rays of light. Kircher a 
ſcribes the change of colour in the cameleon to the power 
of imagination in the animal, becauſe it loſes it when 
dead: others, as Dr. Goddard, aſcribe the change to 
the grains of the ſkin ; which, in the ſeveral poſtures, 
he thinks, may ſhew ſeveral colours ; and, when the 
creature is in full vigour, may have, as he terms it, 7% 
tionem ſpeculi z that is, the effect of mirrors, and re 
the colours of bodies adjacent. ; 
The animal having it in its power to fill the ſkin more or 
leſs, has it in its power not only to alter the tone an 
texture of the fibres, upon which their teſlexive qual 
in a great meaſure, depends; but alſo to bring . 
ſight which before lay concealed, or to conceal ſuc 4 
before lay open: and it is more than probable, that , 
a F 4 Hon I ewhat 
parts which are ordinarily covered, are of a ſom * 
different colour from thoſe conſtantly open de 
air. f 
On theſe principles, probably, all the phenomen f 
the cameleon's colour may be ſolved. The * 
evident, has a power to reflect dilſerent-coloure ro 
from the ſame parts; alſo to make certain parts eh 
and to prevent others reflecting: and hence that vane?!» 
that medley of colouts. g n, by 
See an account of a particular ſpecies of ce 
Dr. Parſons, Phil. Tranſ. vol. lviii. N 29 an. 7 the 
Matthiolus relates ſeveral ſuperſtitious ara that 
ancients touching the cameleon. Plin) er callies 
Democritus had compoſed a whole book of ſue wm 
This is not the only animal poſſ-!led of the wy art Of 
changing its colour; Grew mentions ano! @ * 
lizard, which, when he ſwells with angel, | j F {aid 
colour from green to a kind of ruſſet. '1he 5 - 
of the nagus mouſehe, an inſect in the iſa 
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dat genus, 
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can,, CHAMELEON, in Aſtronomy, one of the con- 


ſtellations of the ſouthern hemiſphere, near the pole, and 


- viſible to us. 
8 this conſtellation, according to Sharp's Ca- 


talogue, are ten; their magnitude, ſituation, longitude, 
| and la 


tude, are as follow. 


E DA NE | 
Situation of the ſtars, 5 Longitud. Latitude. 


0 t 
In the fore · feet. #| x 31 33163 35 41] 5 
In the neck. mz 26 37/53 56 38] 5 
In the back. 26 30 16/68 4 29 5 
In the hind - feet. 41143 44157 47 15] 5 
In the root of the tail. 3 33 4971 10o5| 5 

6. 

; 3 39 4970 27 
In the middle of the tail, o 16 4273 25 56| 5 
1 38 5073 0 25] 6 
in the extremity of the tail. |m|25 22 29/75 24 220 5 
27 4 $375 1525 


CAMELITA bes, in Natural Hiſtory. See Bisox. 
CAMELLIA, in Botany, a name given by Linnzus to a 


genus of plants mentioned in Kempfer's Japan, under 
the name of tſubali. It belongs to the claſs of monadel- 
phia polyandria. The charaQters of the genus are theſe : 
the perianthium is compoſed of ſeveral leaves, and is of 
a roundiſh figure, and imbricated, being formed of a 
number of roundiſh ſcales, the internal ones growing 
gradually larger than the others, and all of them hol- 
lowed and deciduous. 
The flower is compoſed of five petals of an oval figure, 
and growing together at the baſe. The ſtamina are a 
reat number of filaments that ſtand erect, and are 
— in the lower part into a ſort of corona, which is 
larger than the ſtyle. They are free at the top, and are 
ſhorter than the flower; the antheræ are ſimple; the 
piſtil has a roundiſh germen, the ſtyle is pointed, and 
of the ſame length with the ſtamina, and the ſtigma is 
acute and bent; the fruit is a turbinated woody capſule, 
with ſome furrows on its ſurface. 


CAMELOPARDAL, in Zoology, an animal of a very ſin- 


gular kind, and ſeeming properly to belong to no known 
genus of animals, but to be perfectly ſui generu. It is 
called camelopardalis by Latin authors, geraffa and zur- 
nopa by eaſtern nations: Linnæus makes it a ſpecies of 
the cervus, or flag kind, with ſimple horns, and fore- 
legs very long. See a letter concerning a ſpecies of 
this animal found about the Capt of Good Hope, by cap- 
tain Carteret, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, vol. Ix. 
No 3. an. 1770. | | 
It is not certainly known whether it chews the cud or 
not; but as its hoofs are cloven, as it has horns on its 
forehead, as it wants the ſore- teeth in its upper-jaw, and 
feeds on vegetables, it is probable that it does. 
It is a ſingular, elegant, and beautiful creature, and is 
very remarkably tame and tractable, even ſcarce leſs ſo 
than a ſheep, and ſeems intended by nature for a domeſ- 
tic, not a ſavage animal. Its head is wholly of the make 
of a ſtag's, but differs in ſize, and has two little obtuſe 
horns, which are not more than ſix fingers-breadth long, 
and are hairy: the male and female both have theſe, and 
the latter is diſtinguiſhed by having them. ſhorter than the 
former. Its ears are larger, and like thoſe of the ox- 
kind; its tongue is alſo Nike that of an ox, and it wants 
the fore-teeth in the upper-jaw. Its neck is remarkabl 
long, ſtrait, and ſlender, in a grown animal. The neck 
15 uſually ſeven feet long, and the meaſure from the tail 
to the top of the head eighteen feet ; and when it ſtands 
erect, its head is ſixteen feet from the ground; it has a 
{mall mane; its legs are very ſlender, and the fore-legs 
very long; the hinder ones very ſhort, ſo that the crea- 
ture ſeems always to ſtand upright. 
Its hooſs are cloven exactly as thoſe of the ox, its tail 
reaches down to its hams, and is rounded and covered 
with very thick hairs ; the middle of its body is ſlender ; 
It 18 very like the camel in all its natural properties: 
when it runs it holds the two fore- feet 8 it lies 
own on the belly, and claps its neck down on the thighs 
and breaſt in the manner of the camel. As it ſtands it 
- ſcarce reach to eat the graſs, unleſs its fore-legs are 
at expanded, and that is a poſture of great pain to 
* nature ſeems to have allotted it to feed in its 
ps ate on the leaves of trees, which its long neck 
very well enable it to get at. It is very beautifully 
;hoted all over its body in the manner of the leopard. 
On wm covering of its horns ſeemg to make it of the 
"8 Kind, but its ſhape is wholly different from thoſe of 


bun aud in Ethiopia, and other parts of Africa. The 
and hoofs raſped, pulveriſed, and taken inwardly, 


are good for the epilepſy, ſtop a looſeneſs, and reſiſt 
iſon. eee | Fa; 
CAMELOPARD ALUS, in A/tronomy, a new conſtellation 
of the northern hemiſphere, formed by Hevelius, con- 
ſiſting of 32 ſtars firſt obſerved; by him, ſituate between 
Cepheus, Caſſiopeia, Perſeus, the two Bears, and Draco, 
and containing 58 ſtars in the Britiſh Catalogue. 


| | - 
Situation of the ſtars, % |Longitud.[Latitude. 
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CAMERA alia, a contrivance for blowing the fire, for 
the fuſion of ores, without BELLOWS; by means of 
water falling through a funnel into a cloſe veſſel, which 
ſends from it ſo much air or vapour, as. continually 
blows the fire : if there be the ſpace of another veſſel 
for it to expatiate in by the way, it there lets fall its hu- 
midity, which otherwiſe might hinder the work. 

This contrivance was named camera /Esiia by Kircher. 
Hook, Phil. Coll. Ne 3. p. 80. 

CamERa lucida, a contrivance of Dr. Hook for making the 
image of any thing appear on a wall in a light room, ei- 
ther by day or night, 88 
Oppoſite to the place or wall where the appearance is to 
be, make a hole of at leaſt a foot in diameter, or if 
| | there 


there be a high window with a caſement of this dimeri- 
ſion in it, this will do much better without ſuch hole, 
or caſement opened. At a convenient diſtance, to pre- 
vent its being ee by the company in the room, 
lace the object or picture intended to be repreſented, 
be in an inverted ſituation. If the picture be tranſpa- 
rent, refle& the ſun's rays by means of a looking-glaſs, 
ſo as that they may paſs through it towards the place of 
repreſentation z and to prevent wy rays from paſling 
aſide it, let the picture be encompaſſed with ſome board, 
or cloth. If the object be a ſtatue, or a living creature, 
it muſt be much enlightened by caſting the ſun's rays on 
it, either by reflection, refraction, or both. Between 
this object and the place of repreſentation put a broad 
convex glaſs, ground to ſuch a convexity, as that it may 
repreſent the object diſtinctly in ſuch place. The nearer 
this is ſituate to the object, the more will the image be 


— 
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bigneſs of a pea, the objects will 
— 28 no * all 2 repreſented, eren 
o render the images clear and diſtin : 

the objefs be illumined by the fun's it my, thr 
objects from the oppoſite quarter; ſo that, if thes 2 
is weſtern, the phenomena will be beſt in 14 
noon; if eaſtern, in the afternoon; if northern hy 
they are the brighteſt, about noon : a ſouthern ag 
the leaſt eligible of any: they will be ſtill be; Fee 
the ſpectator firſt ſtay a quarter of an hour in l er, if 
Care muſt likewiſe be taken, that no light eſca t ck, 
any chinksz and that the wall be not too ty oy 
mined. Farther, the greater diſtance there is be = 
the aperture and the wall, the larger and more Fog 
will foes _ be \ 2 the rays becoming, thus, — 
much dilat e brightneſs of the i 

till at length it — inviſible. e 


magnified on the wall, and the further the leſs; ſuch | CAMERA * confiruftion of a portable, 1. Provide 3 


diverſity depending on the difference of the ſpheres of 
the glaſſes. If the object cannot be conveniently in- 
verted, there mult be two large glaſſes of proper ſpheres, 
ſituate at ſuitable diſtances, eaſily found by trial, to make | 
the repreſentations ere. This whole apparatus of ob- 
ject, glaſſes, &c. with the perſons employed in the ma- 
nagement of them, are to be placed without the window 
ps, ſo that they may not be perceived by the ſpec- 
tators in the room, and the operation itſelf will be eaſily 
performed. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 38. p. 741, ſeq. 

CAMERA obſcura, or dark chamber, in Optics, a machine, or 

apparatus, repreſenting an artificial eye; whereon the 
images of external objects, received through a double 
convex glaſs, are exhibited diſtinctly, and in their native 
colours, on a white matter placed within the machine, 
in the focus of the glaſs. 
The firſt invention of the camera obſcura is aſcribed to | 
Baptiſta Porta. See his Magia Naturalis, lib. xvii. cap. 
6. firſt publiſhed at Frankfort, about the year 1589, or 
1591. The firſt four books of this work were publithed 
at Antwerp in 1560. 

CaMERA obſcura, the uſe of the, is manifold : it ſerves to 
very good purpoſes in explaining the nature of viſion 
and hence it is that ſome call it the artificial eye. It affords 
very diverting ſpectacles; both by exhibiting images per- 
fectly like their objects, and each cloathed in their na- 
tive colours; and by expreſſing, at the ſame time, all 
their motions; which latter, no other art can imitate. 
By means of this inſtrument, eſpecially by the third con- 
trivance under-mentioned, a perſon unacquainted with 


—ů— 
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little cheſt, or box of dry wood (Tab. Optics 
the figure of a band lee A its breadth 5,07) of 
inches, and its length two or more feet, accordin 
the different magnitude of the diameter of the lenſes 
2. In the plane BD fit a fliding tube EF with two lenſes 
or, to ſet the image at a leſs diſtance from the tube with 
three lenſes convex on both ſides z the diameter of the 
two outer, or forwarder, to be x5 of a foot; that of the 
inner leſs, v. gr. 59. 3. Within the cheſt, at a proper 
diſtance from the tube, ſet up an oiled paper, petpendi- 
cularly, GH, fo as images thrown upon it may be ſeen 
through. Laſtly, in I make a round hole, ſo that a per- 
ſon may look conveniently through it with both eyes. 
If then the tube be turned towards the objects (the lenſes 
being at their proper diſtance, to be determined by ex- 
periment), the bbjeAts will be delineated on the paper 
GH, erect as rt | | 

If the machine be fo contrived, that a looking-glaſs may 
paſs from G to C, the image will be reflected upon a 
rough glaſs plane placed horizontally at AB, with its 
unpoliſhed ſide upwards, and a copy of it may be ſketched 
out with a black-lead pencil. The horizontal glaſs plane 
reſts on two grooves in the ſides of the box, and this, as 
well as the looking-glaſs, may be lodged in a drawer at 
the bottom of the machine. This box is covered with 
an horizontal lid, under which are two wings, which 
open to right angles at each ſide of it, in order to ſhade 
the image upon the rough glaſs: oiled paper ſtrained in 
a frame is ſometimes uſed inſtead of the rough glaſs; a 
metalline fpeculum is preferable to the A 


deſigning, will be able to delineate objects with the CAMERA, anether portable, may be thus made. 1. In the 


eateſt accuracy and juſtneſs; and another well verſed 
in painting, will find many things herein to perfect his 


art. 

CameRa obſcura, the theory of the, is contained in the fol- 
lowing propoſition. 
If an object AB (Tab. Optics, fig. 16.) radiate through a 
ſmall aperture-C, upon a white wall oppoſite to it; 
and the place of radiation behind the aperture 6 C @ be 
dark; the image of the object will be painted on the 
wall, in an inverted fituation. 
For, the aperture C being very ſmall, the rays iſſuing 
from the point B will fall on 4; thoſe from the points 
A and D will fall on a and 4: wherefore ſince the rays 
iſſuing from the ſeveral points are not confounded, they 
will by reflection exhibit its appearance on the wall. But 
fince the rays AC and BC interſect each other in the 
aperture, and the rays from the loweſt points fall on the 
higheſt, the ſituation of the object will of neceſſity be 
inverted. 
Hence, ſince the angles at D and d are right, and the 
vertical ones at C are equal; B and 6b, and A and a, will 
be alſo equal; conſequently, if the wall, where the ob- 
ject is dcknemal, be parallel to it, ab: AB:: 40: DC. 
That is, the height of the image will be to the height 
of the object, as the diſtance of the image from the aper- 
ture is to the diſtance of the object from the ſame. 

CAMERA obſcura, conſtruction of a, wherein the images of 
external objects ſhall be repreſented diſtinctly, and in 
their genuine colours, either in an inverted, or an ere 
ſituation. 1. Darken a chamber, one of whoſe windows 
looks into a place ſer with various objects; leaving only 
a little aperture open in the one ſhutter. 2. In this aper- 
ture fit a lens, ei plano-convex, or convex on both 
fides; ſo as to be a portion of a large ſphere. 3. At a 
due diſtance, to be determined by experience, ſpread a 
paper, or white cloth, unleſs there be a white wall for 
the purpoſe; for on this the images of the deſired objects 
will be delineated invertedly. 4. If it be rather deſired | 

to have them appear erect, it is done either by means of 


— 


middle of a ciſtula, or cheſt (Tab. Optics, fig. 18.) raiſe 
a little turret, either round or ſquare HI, open towards 
the object AB. 2. Behind the aperture, incline a little 
plain mirror a6, to an angle of 45*, which may reflect 
the rays, Aa and Bb, upon a lens convex on both ſides 
G, included in a tube GL; or the lens may be fixed in 
the aperture. 3. At the diſtance of the focus thereof, 
place a table covered with a white paper EF, to receive 
the image a8. Laſtly, in NM make an oblong aper- 
ture to look through, and an opening may be made in 
the ſide of the box for the convenience of drawing. 
This kind of camera may eaſily be converted into a u- 
bex, for viewing prints. Place the print at the bottom 
of the box, with its upper part inwards, where it is en- 
lightened through the front, left open for this purpoſe, 
either by day or candle-light; and the print may © 
viewed through the aperture in HI: the lens uſed in 
this ſhew-box ſhould be large enough to admit borheyes 
to ſee the print or picture at once; and it would be con- 
venient to have it moveable, in order to ſuit different e 
See a variety of contrivances for this purpoſe deſcri 
by Mr. Harris, in his Optics, b. ii. $ 4. conſiderable 
improvement in the camera abſcura has been lately made 
by Mr. Storer, for which he has obtained a patent: this 
inſtrument, which he calls a delineator, is formed of two 
double convex lenſes and a plane mirror, fitted into 3 pro. 
per box. One lens is placed cloſe to the gout mirror, an 
making with it an angle of 45: the other lens 1s pl 

at right angles to the 4 and is fixed in a moveavic 
tube: if the moveable lens be directed towards! 
ject to be viewed or copied, and moved nearer to 0 "ol 
ther from the plane mirror, till the image 18 mn * 
formed on a greyed glaſs, laid upon that ſurſace o = 
upper lens which is next the eye, it will be found = 
ſharp and vivid than thoſe formed in the common * 
ras; becauſe the image is taken up ſo near the - 
lens: by increaſing the diameter of the lenſes, = : 15 
2 of a ſhort focus, the eſſect will be much Nelg 
ened. 


a concave lens placed between the centre and the focus CAMERARIA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria mow” 
of the firſt lens; or by receiving the image on a plane 
e 


horizon under an angle of 433 


ſpeculum inclined to t 

or by means of two lenſes included in a draw-tube, in 

lieu of one. Note, if the aperture doth not exceed the 
6 « 


gynia claſs ; ſo called by Plumier, in honour of Camel 
rius, a celebrated botaniſt of Nuremberg. Its tha 
ters are theſe : the flower is of one leaf, A 
and divided at the top into five acute ſegments; © f. 


CAM 

ge zed ſtamina. In the bottom of the tube 
— — roundiſh germina, which afterward be- 
_ long, taper, leafy capſules, filled with ob- 
exlindrical ſeeds. There are two 8 which 


Weſt Indies; and muſt therefore be 
but in warm weather ſhould have 


come 
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CAMERL 
the pope” 
of the apo 
The word 
treaſurer 3 thou 


iti hich 
— anciently denoted a cubicularius, or gentleman 


hamber; but this is now expreſſed by cameriere. 
2 ont wy is the moſt conſpicuous officer in the court 
of Rome; becauſe all the revenues of the holy ſee are 
managed by the chamber of which he is preſident. 
This office was anciently performed by the archdeacon of 
Rome, a dignity which was ſuppreſſed by pope Gregory 
VII. as of too great power and intereſt; inſomuch that 
he could often controul the pontiff himſelf, and gene- 
rally by his intrigues raiſed himſelf to the papacy. In 
his ſtead was placed a cardinal, under the title of camer- 
lings, who is aſſiſted in his function by twelve prelates 
called clerks of the chamber, clerics di camera. 
The cardinal camerlingo, on the death of a pope, does not 
enter the conclave with the reſt, to aſſiſt at the election 
of a new one, but ſtays without, keeps poſſeſſion of 
the pope's apartment in the Vatican, and whenever he 
abroad is attended with the Swiſs guards, like the 
himſelf. - He even coins money in his own name, 
and with his own arms; and, in fine, is a kind of vice- 
, governing” the eccleſiaſtical ſtate during the va- 
cancy of the holy ſee. 
The cardinals have alſo their camerlingo, or treaſurer of 
their college, diſtin& from that of the pope : the former 
is elected every year, whereas the latter is for life. The 
perſon choſe to this office has the receipt of all the reve- 
nues belonging to the college, which he is to diſtribute 
at the end of the year in equal portions to the cardinals 
then at Rome; thoſe who are abſent having no ſhare 
therein after they have been fix months from court. 
CAMERONIANS, a ſect or party in Scotland, who ſepa- 
rated from the Preſbyterians in 1666, and continued to 
hold their religious aſſemblies in the fields. 
The Cameronians took their denomination from Richard 
Cameron, a famous field-preacher, who, pode, to 
accept the indulgence to tender conſciences, granted by 
king Charles II. as ſuch an acceptance ſeemed an ac- 
knowlegment of the king's ſupremacy, and that he had 
before a right to filence them, made a defection from 
his brethren, and even headed a rebellion, in which he 
was killed. His followers were never entirely reduced 
- _ 3 when they voluntarily ſubmitted to 
ing William. 
The Cameronians adhered rigidly to the form of govern- 
ment eſtabliſhed in 1648. 
CamrRONTans, or CAMERONITES, is alſo the denomi- 
nation of a party of Calviniſts in France, who aſſerted, 
that the aul of men doing good or evil proceeds from 
the knowlege which God infuſes into them; and that 
God does not move the will phyſically, but only mo- 


_ in virtue of its dependence on the judgment of the 
mind. 


- \norts as much as keeper of the chamber, or 
* * divers other eri 
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feflor, firit at Glaſgow, where he was born in 1580, and 
afterwards at Bourdeaux, Sedan, and Saumur; at which 
laſt place he broached his new doctrine of grace and 
free-will, which was followed by Amyrant, Cappel, Bo- 
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lead, of which the glaziers make their turned lead. 
Their lead being caſt into flender rods of twelve or four- 
teen inches long each, is called the came; ſometimes alſo 
they call each of theſe rods a came, 
cans drawn through their vice, makes their turned lead. 
>AMILLI and CAMILL x, in Antiquity, boys and girls of 
| Mgenuous birth, who miniſtered in the facrifices of the 

3; and eſpecially thoſe who attended the flamen dia- 
+» Or prieſt of Jupiter. * 
de word ſeems borrowed from the language of the an- 
| org Hetrurians, Where it ſignified miniſter, and was 

— from ca/millus. : 2 

© Tuſcans alſo gave the appellation Camillus to Mer- 


s reformed miniſters, who judged Calvin's doctrine on 
q theſe heads too harſh. 

' e Cameronians are a ſort of mitigated Calviniſts, and 
; proach to the opinion of the Ax MIN1aNns. Sce Uxi- 
| . VERSALISTS, hypothetical. 

: AMES, a name given to the ſmall flender rods of caſt- 


which being after- 


” 


They had this name from John Cameron, a famous pro- | 


cart, Daille, and others of the moſt learned among the | 
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CAMINI, or yerve Cant, an American herb, the fame 


— what is otherwiſe called PARAGUAY, or yerva con- 


CAMIS, or Kaus, in the Faponeſe Theolegy, denote deified 


ſouls of ancient heroes, who are ſuppoſed till to intereſt 
themſelves in the welfare of the people over whom they 
anciently commanded. 
The camis anſwer to the heroes in the ancient Greek and 
Roman theology, and are venerated like the ſaints in the 
modern Romith church. Wt" 
* Beſides the heroes or camis beatified by the conſent of 
antiquity, the mikaddos, or pontiffs, have deified many 
others, and continue ſtill to grant the apotheoſis to new 
worthies ; ſo that they ſwarm with camis + the principal 
one 18 Tenſio Dai Sin, the common father of Japan, to 
whom are paid devotions and pilgrimages extraordinary. 
CAMISADE, in the Art of War, an attack by ſurprize, 
in the night, or at the point of day ; when the enemy 
are ſuppoſed in bed. | 
The word is ſaid to have taken its riſe from an attack of 
this kind; wherein, as a badge, or ſignal to know one 
another by, they bore a ſhift, in French called chemiſe, 
or camiſe, over their arms. | 
CAMISARDS, or CamtsaRs, an appellation given by the 
French to the Calviniſts of the Cevennes, who formed a 
league, and took up arms, in their own defence, in the 
ar 1688. The etymology of the name is diſputed ; but 
it is moſt probably formed from camiſade. See the pre- 
ceding article. 
CAMLET. See CamBLer. 
CAMMOCK, in Betany. See Res T-harrow. | 
CAMMOROS, in Botany, a name given by ſome of the 
old writers to the poiſonous plant called by the Romans 
cicuta, or hemlock. 
Cacomoros was a common name among the Greeks for 
hemlock ; and this cammoros is the ſame word, only ſpoke 
according to the Doric dialect. | 
As hemlock was a poiſonous plant, it ſoon became a 
cuſtom to call other poiſonous plants alſo by its name z 
and cammoros became hence a name for the mandrake, 
and ſome of the nightſhades, with ſome authors. Dio- 
ſcorides has called one kind of aconite or wolf*s-bane by 
this name, and others have adapted it to other ſuch 
plants; but the more judicious have only given it as an 
additional epithet to theſe, expreſſing their being poiſon- 
_ and have added the peculiar name of the plant be- 
fore it. | 
Many of the moderns, and even ſome among the an- 
cients, have erred greatly in confounding the cammoeros 
with the cammaros, which is an inſect in figure reſem- 
bling the root of this aconite. | 
CAMOCLADIA, in Betany, a genus of the triandria mo- 
nogynia claſs : the calyx and corolla are divided into three 
parts; the drupe is oblong, with a two-lobed nucleus. 
CAMOMILE. See CHAMOMILE. 
CAMP, a ſpacious poſt, or ſpot of ground, where an 
army reſts, ial? x2: itſelf, or plants a piquet-watch, 
to lodge ſecure either in tents, or barracks. 
The camp is ſometimes covered by an. intrenchment ; 
ſometimes only by the advantages of its poſt : ſome- 
times it is incloſed with chevaux de friſe laid acroſs each 
other; the ordinary practice of the old prince of Orange. 
The chief ſkill of a general lies in the art of encamping 
well: this the Romans were unacquainted with, till the 
war with Pyrrhus; from whoſe camp they learned to 
model their own. Till then, they knew not how to 
poſt themſelves to advantage, nor with any order in 
their camp. 
An encampment, or flanding camp, is always to have the 
advantage of water, forage, or fuel; with the means of 
covering and retrenching itſelf. 
Where the grounds are equally dry, thoſe camps are al- 
ways molt healthful which are pitched on the banks of 
large rivers; becauſe in the hot ſeaſon ſituations of this 
kind have a ſtream of freſh air from the water, ſerving 
to carry off the moiſt and putrid exhalations. On the 
other hand, next to marſhes, the worſt encampments are 
on low grounds cloſe beſet with trees : for then the air 
is not only moiſt and hurtful in itſelf, but, by ſtagnating, 
becomes more ſuſceptible of corruption. However, let 
the ſituation be ever ſo good, camps are frequently ren- 
« dered infectious by the putrid effluvia of rotten ſtraw, 
and the privies of the army; more eſpecially if the 
bloody flux prevails, in which caſe the beſt method of 
preventing a general infection is to leave the ground 
with the privies, fou! ſtraw, and other filth of the camp 
behind. is is to be frequently done, if conſiſtent 
with the military operations ; but when theſe render it 
improper to change the ground often, the privies ſhould 
be made deeper than uſual, and once a day a thick layer 
of earth thrown into them till the pits are near full, and 
then they are to be well covered, and ſupplied by others. 


- 


* valley « * of the gods. 


It may alſo be a proper caution, to order the pits to be 
| f 74 < made 
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made either in the front or rear, as the then ſtationary 
inds may beſt carry off their eſſluvia from the camp. 
— it will be neceſſary to change the ſtraw fre- 
quently, as being not wy apt to rot, but to retain the 
infectious ſteams of the fick. But if freſh ſtraw cannot 
be procured, more care muſt be taken in airing the tents 
as well as the old ſtraw. , | 
An army always encamps frontin 
rally in two parallel R_ about ive hundred yards dif- 
tant; the horſe and dragoons on the wings, and the foot 
in the center. Sometimes three or four brigades encamp 
ween the two lines, and are called the body of RE 
SERVE. The artillery and bread waggons are in the rear 
of the two lines. See PARK of Artillery. 
A regiment of foot, conſiſting of ten co 
awed, for encampment, one hundred and iy yards in 
nt, viz. five yards for pitching the tents of the two 
flank companies, twenty yards for four double rows of 
tents, thirty-five for the grand ſtreet, and ninety for four 
ſmaller ſtreets z but when the flank companies are de- 
tached, the eight battalion companies require an extent 
of an hundred and twenty partes viz. five for two fingle 
rows of tents, fifteen for three double rows, and an hun- 
dred for four ſtreets : the depth of the camp is two hun- 
dred and ninety yards: the quarter-6UARD, tents are 
laced in a line with thoſe of the two center companies, 
ronting each other, and about the diſtance of an hundred 
ards from the front of the regiment: the officers tents 
ront outwards towards the bell of arms; the bells of 
arms of the regiment front the poles of the ſerjeants tents ; 
the colours are placed in the center of the grand ſtreet, 
in a line with the bells of arms : captains and ſubalterns 
pitch in the rear of their reſpective 1 the cap- 
tain- lieutenant as captain in the rear of the colonel's com- 
pany: the field officers front the centers of the two ſtreets 
on the right and left of the battalion : the colonel fronts 
the colours, at the diſtance of about an hundred yards : 
the ſtafſ- Officers front the ſtceets on the right and left of 
the grand ſtreet: the bat-men's tents front their horſes : 
the grand ſutler is placed in rear of the colonel at the 
diſtance of about fifty yards: the kitchens ſtand ſingly 
or in pairs behind their reſpective companies; and the 
front poles of the tents or huts of the petit ſuttlers are in 
a line with the centers of the kitchens ; and the rear- 
GUARD's tents front outwards: when circumſtances ad- 
mit, the neceflaries ſhould be an hundred paces behind 
the rear-guard. If field pieces with artillery-men are at- 
tached to the battalions, the intervals are thirty yards. 
This diſpoſition of encampment is taken from the grand 
camp at Cox-Heath in 1778. 
A ſquadron of horſe is 3 thirty paces for its camp, 
and thirty for an interval, or more, if the ground will 
admit of it. See Standard, and Grand-GuarD. 
'The order and contrivance of the Roman camp was ad- 
mirable. Its figure was a ſquare, divided into two prin- 
cipal parts: in the upper part were the general's pavi- 
lion, or preterium, and the tents of the chief oſſi- 
cers; in the lower, thoſe of the inferior degree were 


the enemy, and gene- 


anies, is al- 


laced, \ 

On one fide the prætorium ſtood the gueſtorium, or apart- 
ment of the treaſurer of the army; and near this the 
forum, both for a macket-place, and the aſſembling of 
councils, On the other fide of the pretorium were 
lodged the legati; and below it, the tribunes had their 
quarters, oppoſite to their reſpeCtive legions. Aſide of 
the tribunes were the præſecti of the foreign troops, over- 

inſt their reſpective wings; and behind theſe were 
the lodgments of the evocati, then thoſe of the extraordi- 


narii and ablecti eguitet, which concluded the higher part 


of the _ 
Between the two 2 was a ſpot of ground called 
erage for the altars and images of the gods, and pro- 
ably alſo the chief enſigns. | 
The middle of the lower partition was ed to the 
Roman horſe ; next to whom were quartered the triari:, 
then the principes, and cloſe by them the hoftatt; after- 
wards the forcign horſe, and, laſtly, the foreign foot. 
They ſortified their camp with a ditch — parapet, 
which they termed ſaſſa and vallum: in the latter, ſome 
diſtinguiſh two parts, viz. the agger or earth, and the 
ſudes or wooden ſtakes driven in to ſecure it. 
The camps were ſometimes ſurrounded with walls made 
of hewn ſtone; and the tents themſelves formed of the 
ſame matter. 
The Roman camps ſometimes gave the origin to cities, 
which were formed of them, and often took their deno- 
mination from thoſe whoſe camps they had been, This 
chiefly happened when any army continued long in a 


% 


lace, eſpecially in the winter, where they were obliged 
4 build many, works, and fotfy themſelves . 
Thus the Caſtra Cornelia, a city of Africa, not far from 


Utica, was originally the camp of. Cornelius Sc 


ipio. Liv. 
lb. xxix. Hr. 35 N 
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Antiquarians obſerve, that all the modern 
us, whoſe names end in. ce/ter, or chefter 
theſe ca/tra hyberna of the Romans. 
In the Grecian camps, the moſt valiant 
were 1 at the extremities; the ref 
that the ſtronger might be as a guard to the 
ſuſtain the firſt onfets. Thus Achilles — * 
ſted by Homer at the ends of the Greci ap 


ö roy, ae on each fide. II. ,, — 

n camps for continuance, they erected altar 

laces for public afſemblies, courts of; * 
og P lies, of juſtice wi 
According to Plutarch, the Lacedæmoni 

no ſtage-players, buffoons, dancers, or n 
their camps. ; Yet the Spartan lawgiver allowed hi ny 
ple greater liberty in the camp than in the city * 
them to ſerve with more delight in the ware, H — 
their exerciſes were more moderate, their fare le «+7 
and their actions leſs ſeverel 


noted when ji 
than at home; ſo that they — the opens he 


world to whom war gave repoſe. Plut in Cleom. & in 


K 

e —— camp was of a circular 
preſeribed by Lycurgus as the beſt fitted for defence 
contrary to the Roman rule, whoſe camps were alwar, 
quadrangular. All angular forms were rejected by L 
curgus, N — gym =p neither ft for Ge 
nor defenſible, un l = 
wall or * work. K | © wrap CET 

e magnificence of the Turkiſh court appears i 
the camp than in the ſeraglio: the tents of the — ob, 
cers appear ſo many palaces, both for extent, ornament, 
and coftly furniture; having all the accommodations 
both of city and country. Each grandee has two ſets of 
tents; one of which is advanced a conac, or day's jour- 
ney, before the other z ſo that leaving one tent in the 
morning, they find another ready furniſhed in the even- 


"8 
_ 


;f the foldien 
eaker 


ß gure, which Wis 


ing. 
In the front of the Turkiſh camp are quartered the jani. 
zaries, and other foot, whoſe tents encompaſs their aga. 
In the rear are the quarters of the ſpahis and other hos 
men. The body of the camp is poſſeſſed by the ſtately 
tents or pavilions of the vixier or general, reit effendi or 
chancellor, di or ſteward, the te/terdar baſcha or lord 
treaſurer, and kopi/ler labiaſes or maſter of the cere- 
monies. 
In the middle of theſe tents is a ſpacious field, wherein 
are Tn a building for the divan, and a befnus or 
trealury. 
When the ground is marked out for a „ all wait for 
the pitching of the tent lailac, the place where the courts 
of juſtice are held; it being the ſituation of this that is 
to regulate the diſpoſition of all the reſt. 

Came, cy, caſtra urbana, was a place near the city-wall, 
not far from the via nementana, where the pretorian 
guards were encamped; whence it was alſo called the 
preterian camp, caſtra pretoria, or pratoriana. The like 
we alſo read of at Jeruſalem, called by St. Luke abſo- 
lutely the camp, wapeuCoxn By which we are doubtleſs 
to underſtand the co/tra antonia, which Joſephus tells us, 

was afterwards uſed as a caſtle. 

Caurs, mened, caſtra lunata, thoſe made in figure of 2 
half-moon. X ; 
9 caftra nautica, or navalia, denoted a ſtation 

ips. 

CAur, en. caflra flativa, was that wherein they de- 
figned to oO . in a place; and therefore more 

ains was taken to fortify and regulate it. : 
The Roman camps, in a march, were alſo called in the 
middle age manfiones. 

Came, ſummer, caſtra efliva, among the Romans, 
dinarily light and moveable ; ſo that the ng 
up or taken down, and removed in a night. which 

{ Caſe it was alſo called ſimply cara. 

Caur, winter, caſira byberna, or winter quarters, Wert 
uſually taken up in ſome city or town; or elſe ſo con. 
trived as to make almoſt a town of themſelves. third 

Canes, tertiated, _ tertiata, thoſe which were a 

longer than broad, which Hyginus repreſents 23 
oman model. Caftra in quantum To etui 10 of 
debebant—ut puta in langum duo millia guad ingen in 

6 tum mille ſexcenti 1 TA 4 _ 1 
AMP, fying, is a e or dragons 
ere r CASSIE — commanded uſuallyb 
a 8 notions 
This always keeps, the field, making mt ww 
both to cover the iſons in poſſeſſion, and Pole 
and keep the — in continual and. 0 

Indians, 
and Laſt — 


was or- 
be ſet 


"ON Oran" 


| 
| 
| 
| 


him to make diverſions. 
Came is alſo uſed a 


the Siameſe 


for a quarter of a town aſſigned to. foreigder © 
ind of dit 
kind apalt, 


to carry on their commerce. | 


In theſe camps, each nation forms ixſell a 


CAM 


Eda ant wet families reide and ſhops are, and | 
the fa 


Aors and their families refide. | 
The Enropeans at Siam; and in moſt other cities of the 
Laſt, are exempted from this reſtraint, and allowed to 


live in the cities or fuburbs, as they find them moſt | 


commodious. 
Came —— are ſoldiers appointed to attend and affiſt | 


the quarter-maſter general, in marking out, and keep- 
ing Ts camp clean, receiving and diſtributing provi- 
ſions, &c. | 


colour-men, are drawn a man out of a company, | 
yrs Aoreed from all other duty during the campaign : 
each carries _—_— a — ole chiefly 
ur difeaſes, Morbi car thoſe chiefly prevalent in 
I 2 camp, or field er come the plague, 
malignant fever, — flux, &c. 
to the king of Denmark, 


5 4 1 abſol ſo called 
is a — 2 Dudl inges — of the comp 


DISEASE, Which a_ in t rriſon at Oxford, in 
1643. On which Ed. Greaves, Eybeian to king Charles 
II. 2 a treatiſe expreſs under the title of Mo Epi- 
demicus, or the New Difeaſe. 


The camp fever is the fame with what is otherwiſe called 


the Hungarian FEVER, and bears a near affinity to the 
ial fever. _ —— fever. % 470 

Cane flux, a name frequently given to the dyſentery; not 
28 ＋ were of a diferent lind in armies, beck nds 
it is more uſual there than elſewhere: 

Caur duty, in its utmoſt extent, includes every part of 
the ſervice performed by the troops during the campaign. 
But in a more particular ſenſe, denotes the guards ordi- 
nary and extraordinary kept in camps. 

A great part of the camp daty is performed in the ſame 
manner as that of a garriſon. ; 
Came fieht, or KAM fight, in Law Writers, denotes the 

trial of a cauſe by duel, or a legal combat of two cham- 
ions in the field, for deciſion of ſome controverſy. 
In the trial by camp fight, the accuſer was, with the peril 
of his own body, to prove the accuſed guilty ;- and b 
offering him his glove, to challenge him to this trial, 
which the other muſt either accept of, or acknowledge 
himſelf guilty of the crime whereof he was accuſed. 
If it were a crime deſerving death, the camp fight was for 
life and death: if the offence deſerved only impriſon- 
ment, the camp fight was accompliſhed when one com- 
batant had ſubdued the other, to as either to make him 
yield, or take him priſoner. The accuſed had liberty to 
chuſe another to fight in his ſtead, but the accuſer was 
obliged to perform it in his own perfon, and with equa- 
lity of weapons. 
No women were permitted to be ſpectators, nor men 
under the age of thirteen. The prieſt and the people 
who looked on, were engaged filently in prayer, that 
the victory might falt to him who right. None 
might cry, ſhriek, or give the leaſt ſign; which in ſome 
was executed with fo much ſtrietnefs, that the 
executioner ſtood ready with an axe to cut off the right 
hand or foot of the party that ſhould offend herein. 

He that, being wounded, yielded himſelf, was at the 

other's mercy either to be killed or ſuffered to live. But 

if life were granted him, he was declared infamous by the 

Judge, and diſabled from ever bearing atms, or riding 

on horſeback. Veſteg. Reft. Dec. Intell. cap. iii. p. 51. 

Can hoſpital. Sec HosPiTaAL. 

_ 7 method of deciding controverſies by duel or 

P t. 

CAMPAIG „ 2 mili term, ſignifying the ſpace of 

time during which —4 are 1 8 in the 


field. 
The Germans begin their campai late; uſual 
* gn ate; ] 
ting for harveſt: the French are in 5 early, — 
begin fometimes in winter, by which they have reaped 


The epi ing of campaign is conſiderably 
of every is con more 
unhealthy than if the men — 1 to remain in quarters. 


After the firſt fortnight or three weeks encam 
pment, 
tie ſickneſs decreaſes daily; the moſt infirm being by 
2 ume in the hoſpitals, the reſt more hardened, and 
—— growing daily warmer. This healthy ſtate 
Wars throughout the ſummer, unleſs the men get 
bi ths or wet beds; in which caſe a greater or 
8 8 of the dyſentery will appear, in proportion 
preceding heats. But the moſt ſickly part of the 
| ite” begins about the middle or end. of Auguſt, 
dane. de days are ſtill hot, but the nights cool and 
er fogs and dews-: then, if not ſooner, the 
Fn Prevails; and though its violence is over by 
ing inning of October, yet the remitting fever gain- 
2 — out the reſt of the cam- 
til the froſts begi © 8 y even in winter-quarters 


* 


* — Þy 
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At the beginfting of a campaign the ſickneſs is ſo uniform, 
that the — be nearly predicted; but, for the 
reſt of the ſeaſon, as the diſeaſes ate then of a conta- 

us nature, and * ſo much the heats of 
ummer, it is impoſſible to foreſee how many may fall 
fick from the beginning to the end of autumm. It is 
alſo obſerved, that the Ta fortnight of a camnpaign, if 
protracted till the beginning of November, is attended 
with more ſickneſs than'the firſt two months of the en- 
campment: ſo that it is better to take the field a fort- 
night ſooner, in order to return into winter- quarters ſo 
e. the earlier. 

s to winter-expeditions, ſevere in appearance, 
they are attended with little fickneſs, if hem have 
ſtrong ſhoes, quarters, fuel, and proviſions. | 
Long marches in ſummer are not without danger, unleſs 
made in the night, or ſo early in the morning as to be 

4 oo A. the heat 7 the day. | 
A A flore, m Botany, a name given by Helwing, 
and ſome x 5h of the German — ei — 
call pulſatilla, or the paſque 22 It was named com- 
en flore, or. Flora's bell, by Helwing, becauſe of its 

g the ſignal of the oach of ſpring. In the Lin- 
nean ſyſtem, this is * — of the ANEMONE. Its 
characters, according to Miller, are as follow: the 
flower hath a leafy involucrum, ending in many points ; 
it hath two orders of petals, three in each, and a great 
number of ſlender ſtamina, about half the length of the 
petals, terminated by ere twin ſummits; and a great 
number of germina collected in a head. The germina 
afterward become ſo many ſeeds, having long hairy tails 
— upon the oblong receptacle. There are four 
pecies. 

We generally find the pulſatilla on dry and barren places, 
as fandy hills, ſterile downs, and the like; but in Pruſſia 
it 13 moſt frequent in woods, and among pines and firs, 
and often is found in a looſe, ſpungy, and wet oil. 
There is in Pruſſia, a very remarkable ſpecies of it, 
which has a white flower ; the leaves are of the jagged 
kind, and refemble thoſe of the anemone ; and the back 
art of the petals is tinged with a faint blue. 

e whole genus of the pulſatillas, are of an acrid and 
cauſtic quality, approaching to that of the ranunculus ; 
and, if they are given internally, without proper correct- 
ors, are poiſonous ; but like the colchicum root, and 
ſome other of thoſe cauſtic plants, when given with 
proper mixtures, and in proper doſes, it proves a very 
valuable alexipharmic : externally it is of. 
in cleanſing foul ulcers. 

CAMPANACELA, in Botany, an order of plants in the 

Fragmenta Methodi Naturalis of Linnzus. 

CAMPANIAN 27 Morbus campanus, in Antiquity, is 
variouſly explained by modern rs. Some will have 
it only a fort of tubercles, or warts on the face, to 
which the progen of Campania were liable. Others 
maintain it to be the venereal diſeaſe z and hence draw 
an argument againſt the ſuppoſed novelty of that ma- 
lady. Dacier will have it to be ſomething ſtill worſe ; 
the Campanians, it ſeems, were addicted to a ſort of 
commerce too abominable to be named, ore morigeri 
erant, Whence it is, Plautus repreſents them as more 
pathic or paſſive than the Syrians themſelyes. Hor. Sat. 
v. lib. 1. ver. 62. cum not. — 

CAMPANIFORMIS flos, in Botany, the term uſed for a 
flower reſembling a bell in ſhape, and making the cha- 
racter of one of Mr. Tournefort's genuſes. Tab. I. 
of Botany, Claſs 1. See Boraxy. 

CAMPARCIUM. See CnamrartT. 


CAMPANOLOGIA, from campana, bell, and eg, ſei- 


ence, the art or ſcience of ringing bells. 
CAMPANULA, in Botany, = 83 a genus of 
the pentandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : 
the flower is of one leaf, ſhaped like a bell, ſpreading at 
the baſe. In the bottom is ſituated a five-cornered nec- 
tarium, which is joined to the top of the receptacle it 
hath five ſhort ſtamina. Below the receptacle 1s fituated 
-the angular germen ; the em t afterward be- 
comes a roundiſh angular capſule, which in ſome ſpe- 
cies have three, in others five cells; each having a hole 
toward the top, through which the ſeeds are ſcattered 
when npe. 
The different ſorts of this plant make beautiful orna- 
ments for chimnies, and other places, being very tall, 
very much branched, and full of and beautiful 
flowers, which retain their beauty a long time. 
They are propagated by ſowing their ſeeds in March, in 
a bed of light and undunged foil, or by parting the 


roots; but the latter method, being the more expedi- 
tious, is moſt practiſed: Almoſt every flip, taken from 
the roots in September, and in March, will thrive | but 
the plants raiſed from ſeeds are ſeen to produce the 
fineſt flowers: they are very tedious, however, this 
way, being three or four years before they a 


great ſervice 


CAM 


| fhould, therefore, be tranſplanted the September after 
their ſowing into nurſery-beds, which ſhould be of a 
light ſoil and not wet; they ſhould be ſet here at fix 
inches ſquare; and, in froſty weather, the whole beds 
ſhould be covered with mats, which will greatly 
ſtrengthen the roots. In the September of the third 
year, they ſhould be removed into * and ſheltered, 
during the ſevere weather, in glaſs frames; or elſe in 
wet weather, the pots muſt be turned ſide ways; and in 
very cold, they muſt be ſet under a warm wall, and co- 
vered with haum, and ſurrounded with a little dung on 
the outſides of the pots, to preſerve the roots from the 
froſts. Theſe plants will often ſucceed without this 
care, but with it they produce their flowers in ſuch 


——ů — 


- 


beauty and plenty, as amply to reward it. ; 


CAMPANULA lychnidea. See CoNvOLvVULUS. e 

CAMPANULATA corolla, in Botany, denotes bell-ſhape 
flowers. . | 

CAMPEACHY-WOOD, a kind of wood brought from 
Yucatan, a province in America, and uſed in dying. 
The heart of the tree, which alone is uſed, is at firſt 
red; after it has been felled ſome time, it becomes 
black; and, if ſteeped in water, gives a black tincture, 
which may be uſed in writing. 

It is very heavy, and burns admirably, and gives a clear 
laſting flame. See Log woop. 
Campeachy-wood, ſeems to be the ſame with what is 
otherwiſe called BRASIL. 
nation from the city Campeachy, about which it grows 
in greateſt plenty. | 

CAMPES , in Antiquity, a fort of cover for the privi- 
ties, worn by the Roman ſoldiers in their field exer- 
ciſes z being girt under the navel, and hanging down to 

the knees. | | 
The name is ſuppoſed to be formed from campus, the 
field or place where the Roman ſoldiers performed their 


exerciſes. 


eas M 


CAMPHOR, or Ca urnIRx, a vegetable, concrete, tran- | 


ſparent, friable, inflammable, odoriferous, volatile ſub- 
ſtance, of an acrid, aromatic taſte, eaſily ſolubte in ſpi- 
rit of wine: procured from a kind of laurel called /aurus 

camphorifera, frequent in the iſlands of Borneo, and 
Japan, and the neighbouring mountainous coaſts of 
India; reſembling a walnut=tree. See Ba y-rree. 


The word comes from the Arabic capur, or caphur ; | 


which ſignify the ſame thing. 


All the parts of the tree are impregnated with camphor ; | 
but it is ge extracted from the roots by diſtilla- 


tion. Neumann fays, that it is obtained by diſtillin 
the roots, and ſometimes the wood, and leaves, wit 


water, in large iron pots, fitted with earthen heads 


ſtuffed with ſtraw: the camphor concretes among the 

| ſtraw in its cryſtalline form; this is called rough camphor, 
and looks like Eaſt Indian ſaltpetre, or common bay- 
ſalt. In this ftate it is imported into Europe, in ca- 
niſtersz and the Dutch take care that it comes all refined 
by ſublimation, and prepared to our hands. 

CAur non, manner of refining crude. —It is fublimed in low 
flat-bottomed glaſſes placed in ſand : the camphor con- 
cretes, in the upper part of the belly of the glaſs, into a 
ſolid cake, which, after the veſſel has been broke, is 
pared with a knife, and is the refined camphor of the 
ſhops. Rough camphor may be commodiouſly and effec- 
tually purified: by diſſolving it in rectiſied ſpirit of wine: 
the ſpirit is recoverable by diſtillation, and the remain- 
ing camphor may be melted into a cake in the bottom of 
the veſſel, or of another glaſs. Neumann's Chemical 
Works, by Lewis, p. 319, 320. 

Camphor is neither a ſalt nor a gum, fince it is not ſoluble 
in water; nor is it a reſin, fince it does not yield by diſ- 
tillation either a phlegm or oil, or an acid ſpirit, as all 
refins do; much leſs does it leave a caput mortuum like 
thoſe bodies. It totally vaniſhes and evaporates in the 
open air; in hot water, it firſt runs and then evaporates; | 
and in ſpirit of wine, or ſpirit of nitre, it wholly diſ- 
ſolves. 
touch, but is a firm, dry, cryſtallized matter; in its eva- 
- poration in the air, it leaves no remainder; and in cloſe 
veſſels over the fire, it riſes entire without diſtillation, 
and 1 at the top of the veſſel in a dry form. It 
is ſubject to no ſeparation of parts, and takes no empyreu- 
matic ſmell; in mixing witli concentrated ſpirit =; nitre, 
it makes no ebullition, but placidly reſolves into a ſort of 
dil. This is extremely different from the effect of all vege- 
table oils, which are known to efferveſce violently with 
this acid, and ſome even to take fire, and are finally con- 
verted by it into a reſin, When broken, it appears 
bright, ſmooth, and ſaponaceous, but not unctuous to the 
touch; it conſiſts of a 


ſmall portion of water, and yet leſs of a very fine and ſubtile 
earth, mixt intimately together. Act. Eruditor. 1727. 
3 


526. | 


by burying it in linſeed, millet, p 


fully; and putting it in wooden veſſels in a cellar 
withſt | 


It takes the former denomi- | 


It is no oil, becauſe it is not unctuous to the | 


bith, which of itſelf acts very ſtrongiy by (o07tet n 
ious inflammable principle, | be much leſs ſe 


eſſicgeious manner than any medicine 


| The common ways of keeping it from evaporation, are 


CAM 


er, or the 
the rational way is, by keeping it from the —— Air 


- this is beſt done by wrapping it up in a paper or blad. 


der, and putting it then into a leaden box 

or glaſs veſſel ſet in a cool place. Or * N 

ſerved in large quantities, only b apering it up = 
anding that it is a body ſo nicely and intimasa 

combined, in its own texture, yet it is — —— 

for medicinal uſe ; and as it is not eaſy to give it — 

preparation, ſo it needs none. In its natural ſtate, it 


: readily mixes with all oils and inflammable ſpirits, and 


this without fear of evaporation; it has no ch 
colour in ſolution with ſpirit of nitre, but, — = 
ſolved with oil of vitriol, it becomes brown, and final 


red; and if water. be added to either of the ſoluti 4 
the campbor is precipitated in its proper and bold form? 


it may, however, be abſolutely diffolved, by lo ; 
ration, and frequent — over by ons, -wik 
either of theſe menſtruums. rites 
Camphor has various uſes: as in fire-works ; in makin 
varnith, which proves an excellent preſervative of animal 
and v ble bodies, as it reſiſts worms and other in. 
ſects. The ſubſtance of it alſo laid among elothes, will 
preſcrve them from moths. In the courts of the calls 
princes, it is burnt, together with wax, to illumine the 
night. It is exceedingly inflammable, ſo as to burn and 
preſerve its flame in water; and in burning it conſumes 
wholly, leaving no ſcotia behind: but its principal uſe is 
in medicine. Leal | 

Campber is uſed in medicine as fedative and antiſeptic; 
it ſucceeds well in many convulſions and other nerwbus 
affections. It is ſucceſsfully uſed as a powerful antiſep- 
tic. The two medicinal preparations of camphor, in uſe 
now in the ſhops, are the ſolution of it in wine and in 
oil; the one called camphorated ſpirit of wine, the 
other oil of camphor. | | 

The preparation of the firſt is by bare mixture, and re- 
quires no diſtillation, whether ſalt of tartar be or be not 
added to it. js 

The oil of campher is either prepared by ſolution, or ſub- 
limation; the firſt is, either by diſſolving campher in the ni- 
trous acid, or in ſome expreſſed vegetable oil, or by ſeparat- 
ing the oil which ſwims upon the ſurface of a ſtrong ſolu- 
tion of camphor in ſpirit of wine. To prepare the other, one 
part of camphor is to be mixed with three parts of bole 
armenic, and put over the fire in a retort. The ſublimed 
camphor is to be again mixed with freth bole, and this ſo 
often repeated till no more camphor is found to be ſub- 
limed in the proceſs; from this, the liquid matter, ſe- 
parated by Aaillation, is to be ſeparated, and the oil 
preſerved. ä : 
Camphor may alſo be diſſolved in oil of turpentine, or 
mixed with Venice ſoap, and thus diſtilled, and, finally, 
rectified. All theſe oils are ſtrongly empyreumatic, and 
therefore the camphor, in its natural ſtate, is greatly pre- 
ferable to them all. Camphor water, and the flowers of 
camphor, are alſo greatly inferior to the crude fubſtance. 
When camphor is to be mixed with powders, it ſhould be 
gently moiſtened, in the rubbing, with ſpirit of wine; 
when it is to be mixed with aqueous menſtruums, it 
ſhould be rubbed with blanched almonds, or incorpo- 
rated with the yolk of an egg. 

Dr. Shaw recommends a mixture of nitre and canp%, 
as a quieter, inſtead of oprum. 

The learned Fr. Hoffman extols the virtues of camp 
given internally, as a moſt excellent diſcutient, reſiſting 
putrefaction, and as the chief alexipharmic. He adviſes 
it in malignant fevers, and in the venercal diſeaſe : in 
inflaramations he. adds nitre. —_— ng De 
Camphore uſu interno ſacur iſſimo et præſtaniiſimo. a 
Camp bor Ap m — diaphoretic 2 * 
great ſubtilty diffuſing itſelf through the ſubſtance - 0 
parts, almoſt as ſoon as the warmth of the ſtomac - 
ſet it in motion. It is uſed alſo in caries of the _ . 
as adetergent in wounds, to reſiſt gangrenes, te. 
mixed with the ſubtile parts of cantharides, it Fling 
their injuring the bladder; its exquiſite ſineneſe cn 
it to follow them into all the meanders 
and to ſheath their aſperities. 
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Dr. Quincy obſerves, that camphor begins to be mixes 
and that to purpoſe, with mercurials, t den 


againſt their ſtimulating properties, and to the 
into the ſineſt paſſages, to operate by fuſion, "= 
force of impuſe. For not only mercur iu 2 
mel, may be hereby reſtrained from * iel wr 


in the glands about the mouth; but alſo th Land u. 


mit, when mixed with camphor, will ireuit 
thoſe reſpects; and will go into the fartheſt __— 
motion, -and promote the cutaneous 9 ſpecib 


gravity. M. L. 
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1 1 ndeavoured at 2 chemical analyſis of cam- 
M. pony — either its parts were too fine and vo- 
gory to be carried to any greater degree of purity or 
ſubtilty by an chemical proceſs ; or it was owing to the 
4 ſe union of its principles, which led him to ſuſpect 
that ++ muſt be an oil, and a volatile ſalt, that they could 


not be ſeparated. 


He found, that camphor was heavier than ſpirit of wine, | 


e ſpecific gravity with oil of turpentine, and 
oo won 1 of 5 ay Mem. Acad. Paris, 1708. 
Compher, he obſerves, does not diflolve in aqueous or 
blegmatic liquors, but in * nmr ones it does; 
2 in alcalines, nor even in ſome acids; but in ſpirit 
of nitre it diſſolves perfectly, and without commotion. 
This diſolution is ordinarily called 011. of camphor; and 
it is to this the medicinal virtue of camphor in wounds, 
renes, and caries, is aſcribed. It is not taken in- 
ternally, for fear of its ſharpneſs and corroſiveneſs ; 
though M. Lemery has found good effects from two or 
three drops by the mouth, in obſtructions and fits of 
the mother: in theſe caſes, indeed, he generally mixed 
it with as much oil of amber. . | 
There is a common verſe to the diſcredit of camphor, as 
if its ſmell emaſculated : | 


Camphora per nares caſtrat odore mares. 


But the proverb, according to Scaliger and Tulpius, is 
alſe. 
poor being boiled in agua vitæ, in a cloſe place, till 
the whole be evaporated if a lighted torch or candle be 
introduced, the air in the whole place will immediately 
catch fire, and appear in a flame, without doing any 
damage to the place or the ſpectators. \ 
It has been found in Ceylon, that the root of the tree 
which yields cinnamon, yields, by incifion, a matter 
that has a ſtrong ſmell of camphor, and many of its vir- 
tues; whence naturaliſts, by miſtake, have ſuppoſed 
that all campher came from that tree. : 
Modern chemiſts have diſcovered, that many aromatic 
lants, as thyme, roſemary, ſage, and almoſt all the la- 
biated kind, yield a ſubſtance of the nature of camphor, 
which may be extracted, although in ſmall quantities. 
What is called artificial camphor, is prepared with gum 
ſandarach, and white vinegar diſtilled, kept twenty days 
in horſe-dung, and afterwards expoſed a month to the 
ſun to dry; at the end of which, the campher is found, 
in form of the cruſt of a white loaf.— This is alſo called 
Juniper gum, white varniſh, and maſtic. 


CamrHoR-ulep. See JULEP. 


CAMPHORA, the camphor-tree, is a ſpecies of the laurus 
or BAY, which grows naturally in Japan, and ſeveral 
parts of India. It is a tree of middling ſtature, with 
oval, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, having three longitudinal 
veins which unite above the baſe. Theſe are male and 
female on different trees. The camphor-tree requires no 
artificial heat in winter, but will thrive very well in a 
warm, d een-houſe. 

CAMPHO ATA, a medicinal plant, the camphoroſma of 
Linnæus; called, in Engliſh, ſtinking ground-pine; re- 
puted cephalic and nervine; though little uſed in the 
modern praQtice. 

It takes the name from its ſmell, which bears ſome re- 
ſemblance to that of camphor. 

The camphorata Monſpelienſis, growing by the road-ſides 
in Languedoc, and eſpecially about Montpelier, has 
been r as a ſpecific for the dropſy and 
althma. M. Burlet has given its hiſtory, analyſis, and 
an account of its virtues. A. D. 8. an. 1703. p. 65. 

+ 53- For its characters ſee CamenoRoOSMA. 

CAMPHORATED, denotes a thing tinctured, or im- 

en with CAMPHOR. 
pirit of wine camphorated, is a remedy frequently applied 
in caſes of inflarumations, &c. 

CAMPHO OSMA, in Betany, a genus of the tetrandria 
manogyuia claſs: the calyx is pitcher-ſhaped and in- 
dented ; there is no corolla, and the capſule contains a 
Ingle leed. See CAMPHORATA. 

CAMPICURSIO, in the Ancient Military Art, a march of 
armed men for ſeveral miles, from and back again to the 
2 to inſtruct them in the military pace. This ex- 
creile was nearly akin to the decurſio, from which it only 
differed, in that the latter was performed by horſemen, 
che former alſo by foot. 

4 ORES, or CamPipucToREs, in the Roman 
, were officers who inſtructed the ſoldiery in the 
Uſcipline and exerciſes of war, and the art of handling 
* Weapons to advantage. Theſe are alſo ſometimes 

0 N. campigent, and armidoctores. 

MYIDUCTOR, in Middle Age IV riters, ſignifies the 
der or commander of an army, or patty. | 
PION, Lychnis, in Botany, a genus of the decandria 
Fagynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the flower has 
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Tt has ten ſtamiria, which are alternately rariged; 4d 
faſtened to the tails of the petals. In the centre is ſitu 
ated an almoſt oval germen : the empalement afterward 
becomes an oval capſule with one cell, opening with five 
valves, filled with roundiſh ſeeds: There are eight ſpe- 
cies of this plant, which, for the beauty of their , "9: 
are cultivated in our gardens ; they are very hardy plants, 
and ate eaſily „ either by parting the robts, or 
by the ſeed. See Tab. of Botany, Claſs 8. 

he roots ſhould be parted in the latter end of Auguſt, 
5 of September, and planted in a light dry 
oil. 
If they are to be raiſed from ſeed, they ſhould be ſown 
in March 1 a bed of light freſh earth, and in May 
the young plants ſhould be removed into another bed of 
the like earth, at about ſix inches diſtance from each 
other, and watered and ſhaded till they have taken root ; 
after which they will require no farther care, but to be 
kept clear from weeds ; and at the end of the September 
following they may be removed, for the laſt time, into 
the borders where they are to ſtand, and they will flower 
in the June and July following; when, if their ſeeds 
are ſuftered to ripen, they will ſow themſelves, and come 
up without any further trouble: 

CAMPION, 'viſcour, or filene, in Botany, a genus of the 
decandria trigynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower 
has a permanent empalement, which is indented at the top 
in five parts. It has five plain obtuſe petals, indented at 
their points, and a nectarium compounded of two ſmall 
indentures in the neck of each petal, conſtituting a crown 
to the chaps; and ten awl-ſhaped ſtamina, inſerted alter- 
nately to the tail of the petals above each other, terminated 
by oblong ſummits. In the centre is ſituated a cylindrical 
8 ſupporting three ſtyles, which are longer than the 

amina, crowned 7 ſtigmas that are reflexed againſt the 
ſun: the germen afterward becomes a cloſe cylindrical 
capſule with three cells, opening, at the top five ways, 
encloſing many kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. There are four- 
teen ſpecies, which are cultivated in gardens, beſide 
others which are diſregarded; 

CAMPION, wild, See AGROSTEMA, 

CAMPIPARS. See CnameParrtT. | | 

CAMPITA, in Church Hiſtory, an appellation given to 
the DoxnaT18Ts, on account of their aſſembling in the 
fields for want of churches. 

For a ſimilar reaſon, they were alſo denominated Men- 
tenſes and Rupitani. 

CAMPIUSA, in Botany, a name given by Myrepſus and 
others to the plant we call scaBIOUs. 

CAMPOIDES, in Botany, a name given by Rivinus to a 
plant compriſed by Linnzus under the genus of ſcorpi- 
urus, the ſerpicides of other authors. See CATERPIL- 
LARS, 

CAMPUS, in Antiquity, a field or vacant plain in a eity 
not built on, left vaeant either on account of ſhews, 
combats, exerciſes, or other uſes of the citizens. 

Campus Maiti, in Ancient Cuſtoms, an anniverſary aſſem- 
bly of our anceſtors, held on May-day ; where they con- 
federated together for defence of the kingdloin againſt all 
its enemies. 

Caur us. Martius, a large plain field in the ſuburbs of an- 

cient Rome, lying between the Quirinal and Capitoline 
mounts, and the Tyber; thus called becauſe conſecrated 
to the god Mars, and ſet apart for military ſports and 
exerciſes, to which the Roman youth were trained; as 
the uſe and handling. of arms, and all manner of feats 
of activity. 
Here the races were run, either with chariots or ſingle 
horſes ; here alſo ſtood the villa publica, or palace for 
the reception of ambaſſadors, who were not permitted to 
enter the city. Many of the public comitia were held in 
the ſame field, part of which, for that purpoſe, was 
cantoned out. e place was alſo nobly decorated with 
ſtatues, arches, columns, porticos, and the like ſtruc- 
tures. 

Caurus Martius is alſo uſed in a more general ſenſe by 
Middle Age Writers, for any large plain open place near 
a great city, wherein the inhabitants were trained to the 
exerciſe of arms. Of ſuch we find mention at Verona, 
Triers, Dornic, and even Conſtantinople. 

Among the French, campus martius was an appellation 
iven to the yearly aſſemblies of the people called by the 

— either for enacting new laws, or deliberating on 

the great affairs of the nation. They were thus deno- 

minated, either becauſe uſually held in the month of 

March, or in imitation of the campus martius of the Ro- 

mans, which was allotted for the like uſe. In after- 

times, they were called campus * and, by corrup- 
tion, campus madius, and magius, auſe the time of 
holding them was altered by Pepin to the month of 

May. | 3 

Under the third line of kings, their aſſemblies took che 
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Campus Sceleratus, a place without the walls of ancient 
Rome, where the veſtals, who had violated their vow 
of virginity, were buried alive. Kennet. 

CAMSHALL, a word uſed in Zetland to denote the os 

epic, which is ſometimes found on the ſhores of that 
iſland. Phil. Tranſ. N' 473. fect. 8. Sce CUTTLE- 
bane. ö 

Unt in Zeolegy, the name of © ſea-fiſh of the lupus 
or baſſ kind, common in the ſeas and larger rivers of 
America. It grows to about two feet long, and a foot 
thick. 

Its head is monſtrouſly large, and its mouth extremely 

. wide; it has a large and ftrong fin on its back, which is 
armed with ſharp prickles, and has a furrow in the back 
behind it, into which the fiſh can lay it down upon occa- 
fon its ſides are yellowiſh, and its belly white; its fins 
of a browniſh yellow; and its Gde lines, which run 
from the gills to the tail, broad and of a fine black. Wil- 
lughby. | 

CAMUS, probably derived from «217, I bend, a perſon 
with a low, flat noſe, hollowed or ſunk in the middle. 
The Tartats are great admirers of camus beauties. Ru- 
bruquis obſerves, that the wife of the great Genghis 
Kan, a celebrated beauty, had only two holes for a 
noſe. 

CAN, in Sea-Language.—A pump's can, is a ſort of wooden 
jug or pitcher, wherewith ſeamen pour water into pumps 
to make them work. 

Can-buoy, See Buor. 

Carx-hook, an inſtrument uſed to fling a caſk by the ends 
of the ſtaves: it conſiſts of a broad and flat hook fixed to 
each end of a ſhort rope, and the tackle which ſerves to 
hoiſt or lower it is faſtened to the middle of the rope. 

CANADA Hag, Cervus Ganadenſis, the ſame with the Vir- 
ginian deer. See Moose. 

CANAL, Canal:s, in general, denotes a long, round, 

hollow inſtrument, through which a fluid matter may 
be conveyed. 
In which ſenſe, it amounts to the ſame with what we 
otherwiſe call a pipe, tube, channel, &c. Thus the 
canal of an aqueduct, is the part through which the water 
paſſes ; which, in the ancient edifices of this kind, is 
lined with a coat of maſtic of a peculiar compoſition. 

CAN Al more particularly denotes a kind of artificial river, 
often furnithed with locks and fluices, and ſuſtained by 
banks or mounds. They are contrived for divers pur- 
poſes; ſome for forming a communication betwixt one 
place and another, as the canals between Bruges and 
Ghent, or between Bruſſels and Antwerp; others for 
the decoration of a garden, or houſe. of pleaſure, as the 
canals of Verſailles, . St. James's Park, &c. 
Others are made for draining wet and marſhy lands; 
which laſt, however, are more properly called water- 
Fut ditches, drains, &c. 

gypt is full of canals, dug to receive and diſtribute the 
waters of the Nile, at the time of its inundation. 'They 
are dry the reſt of the year, except the canal of Joſeph, 
and four or five others, which may be ranked as conſi- 
derable rivers. 
There were alſo ſubterraneous canals, dug by an ancient 
king of Egypt, whereby thoſe lakes, E. by the 
inundations of the Nile, were conveyed into the Medi- 
terranean. 1 
The canal of Egypt, for a communication between the 
Nile and the Red ſea, was begun, according to Hero- 
dotus, by Necus fon of Pſammeticus, who deſiſted from 
the attempt on an anſwer from the oracle, after having 
loſt fix ſcore thouſand men in the enterprize. It was 
reſumed and completed by Darius ſon of Hyſtaſpes, or, 
according to Diodorus and Strabo, by Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus; who relate, that Darius relinquiſhed the work 
on a repreſentation made to him by unſkilful engineers, 
that the Red ſea being higher than the land of Egypt, 
would overwhelm and drown the whole country. It 
was wide enough for two galleys to paſs a-breaſt ; its 
length was four days failing. Diodorus adds, that it 
was alſo called Ptolemy's river; that this prince built a 
city at its mouth on the Red ſea, which he called Anse, 
from the name of his favourite ſiſter; and that the canal 
might be either opened or ſhut, as occaſion required : 
policy pon had ſome ſhare in the diſuſe to which 
it afterwards fell. Diod. Sic. Bibl. lib. i. Strab. Rer. 
Geog. lib, xvii. Herodot. Hiſt. lib. ii. 
It ſeems to have been opened afreſh about the year 635, 
under the caliph Omar, Elmacin indeed ſays, that a 
new canal was then made for the conveyance of the 
corn of Agypt to Arabia; but this is more naturally un- 
derſtood of a renewal of the ancient one, the navigation 
of which, towards the decline of the Roman empire, had 
been much neglected. The ſame author adds, that it 
was ſtopped again on the fide next the Red ſea by the 
caliph Abugiafar Almanzor II. of the family of Abbas, 
in the year of the Hegira 150, anſwering to the year of 


Portugueſe, in order to render Ægypt 


Chriſt 775. There are ſome traces of it * 
M. Boutier, in 19030 diſcovered the 1 : 
out of the moſt eaſterly branch of the Nite. Hist. arj 
Scienc. ann. 1703- p. 110, ſeq. ut. Acad, 
A new canal for conveying the waters 

#thiopia into the Red ſe” without — the Nile from 


- ing int 
was projected by Albuquerque, riceroy of Indi, 6" 


fitable to the Turks. tren and Wnpro. 
M. Gaudereau attributes the frequency of the : 
Agypt, of late days, to the — ſtoppin = 
theſe canals z which happened upon the Tusk b. . ol 
maſters of the country. becoming 
In China, there is fcarce a town or villa 

advantage either of an arm of the fea, a ace 
or a canal, by which means navigation is rendered f. 


common, that there are almoſt as m 
water as the land. any People on the 


'The great canal of China, is one of the wonders of 
made about 800 years ago. It runs from north to four 
= croſs the empire z beginning at the city Canto 
y it all kinds of foreign merchandize entered at thi 
city are carried directly to Pekin, a diſtance of 92 
miles. Its breadth and depth are ſufficient to — 
barks of conſiderable burden, which are managed b 
ſails and maſts, as well as towed by hand. On Re, 
canal the emperor is ſaid to employ 10,000 ſhips, abat 
one, for a reaſon very peculiar. It paſſes through, or 
by, 41 large cities; there are in it 7; vaſt locks, and 
fluices to keep up the water, and paſs the barks and 
ſhips where the ground will not admit of ſufficient depth 
oo _—_— beſides ſeveral thouſand draw and other 
ridges. 
F. Magaillane affures us, there is paſſage from one end 
of China to the other, the ſpace of 600 French leagues, 
always either by canals or rivers, except a ſingle day's 
journey by land, neceſſary to croſs a mountain; an ad- 
vantage which this Jeſuit, who made the voyage him- 
ſelf, obſerves is not to be found in any other ſtate of the 
univerſe. Nouv. Relat. de Chine, chap. 8. 
The canal of Languedoc, called alſo the canal of the twy 
ſeas, as ſerving to join the Mediterranean and Cantabrian 
ſeas, was firlt propoſed under Francis I. but begun and 
finiſhed under Louis XIV. By means of it, a ready 
communication is made between the two fertile pro- 
vinces of Guyenne and Languedoc. The cans! is 64 
gon pw long, extended from Narbonne to Tholouſe, 
and receiving ſeveral little rivers in the way, ſupported 
at proper intervals with 104 fluices. In ſome places it 
is conveyed over aquæducts and bridges of incredible 
height, built on purpoſe, which give paſſage underneath 
to other rivers. What is moſt extraordinary is, that in 
ſome places, for a mile together, a paffage is dug for it 
through the rock. The expence was thirteen millions of 
livres, of which the king contributed near ſeven mil- 
lions; the province of Languedoc the reſt. 
The canal of Briere, called alſo canal of Burguniy, _ 
under Henry IV. and finiſhed in the reign of Louis All 
makes a communication between the Loire and the 
Seine, and ſo to Paris; to the great advantage of all this 
—— of France, and even to Burgundy itſelf. This canal 
as 42 fluices. By 
The canal of Orleans was begun in 1675, for eſtabliſhing 
a communication between the Seine and the Loire. | 
is conſiderably ſhorter than that of Bricre, having only 
20 fluices. : 
The canal of Bourbon was but lately undertaken ; its de- 
ſign being to make a communication from the river Oile 
to Paris. 
The new canal of the lake Ladiga, cut from Volhowa to 
the Neva, whereby a communication is made Were 
the Baltic, or rather ocean, and the Caſpian ſea, 7 
begun by the czar Peter I. in 1719: by means of R 
Engliſh and Dutch merchandize are eafily * oF 
Perſia, without being oye, ne to double the wy 
Good Hope. There was a former canal of _—_— 
tion between the Ladoga lake and the mv . * 
whereby timber and other goods had been broug 1 
Perſia to Peterſburg z but the navigation of it 
dangerous, that a new one was undertaken. ey 
In England, that ancient canal! from the river he C a 
little — Peterborough, to the river Wis, 
miles below Lincoln; called by the modern — 10 
Caer dite; may be ranked among the mange ups 
Roman grandeur, though it is now moſt of 1! 15 
It was 40 miles long ; and fo far as appeats ſome au- 
ruins, muſt have been very broad and deep "1 have it 
thors take it for a Daniſh work. Morton ng medal 
made under the emperor Domitian. nal, wh 
have been diſcovered on the banks of uy , pies | 
ſeem to confirm that opinion. Hilt. Nor 
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River, was undertaken and begun by Mr. 
2 — Sir Hugh) Middleton, in the year 1608, and 
iſhed in five years. This canal commences near Ware, 


in Hertfordſhire, and takes a courſe of 60 miles before it 


reaches the ciſtern at Iſlington, which ſupplies the ſeve- 
ral water- pipes that convey it to the city and you adja- 
cent. In ſome places it is 30 feet deep, and in others 
it is conveyed over a valley between two hills, by means 
of a trough ſupported by wooden arches, and riſing above 
11 feet in height. See New River Company. 
The Duke of Bridecwater's canal, Projected and executed 
under the direction of Mr. Brindley, was begun ſoon 
after he had obtained an act for this purpoſe in 1759. It 
was firſt deſigned for conveying coals from a mine on his 
ce's eſtate to Mancheſter, but has ſince been ap- 
lied to many other uſeful purpoſes of mland navigation. 
This canal begins at a place called Worſley-mill, about 
ſeven miles from Mancheſter, where the duke has cut a 
baſon capable of holding all his boats, and a great body 
of water which ſerves as a reſervoir or head to his navi- 
tion. The cana/ runs through a hill by a ſubterraneous 
paſſage, big enough for the admiſſion of long flat-bot- 
tomed boats, which are towed by a rail on each hand, 
near three quarters of a mile, to the coal-works. There 
the paſſage divides into two channels, one of which 
goes off 300 yards to the right, and the other as many to 
the left; and both may be continued at pleaſure. 
The paſſage is, in ſome places, cut through the ſolid 
rock, and in others, arched over with brick. Air- 
ſunnels, ſome of which are near 37 yards perpendicular, 
are cut, at certain diſtances, through the rock to the top 
of the hill. The arch at its entrance is about ſix feet 
wide, and about five feet high from the ſurface of the 
waterz it widens within, ſo that in ſome places the 
boats may paſs one another, and at the pits it is ten feet 
wide. When the boats are loaded and brought out of 
the baſon, five or ſix of them are linked together, and 
drawn along the canal by a fingle horſe or two mules. 
The canal reaches Mancheſter in a courſe of nine miles; 
it is broad enough for the barges to paſs or go a-breaſt, 
and on one ſide there is a good Noa | for the paſſage of 
the people, and horſes or mules employed in the work. 
The canal is raiſed over public roads by means of arches, 
and it paſſes over the navigable river Irwell near fifty feet 
above it, ſo that large veſſels in full fail paſs under the 
canal, whilſt the duke's barges are at the ſame time 
paſſing over them. This canal joins that which paſſes 
from the river Merſey towards the Trent, taking in the 
whole a courſe of 34 miles. 
The Lancafter canal begins near Kendal, and terminates 
or Eccleſton, comprehending the diſtance. of 724 
miles. 
The canal from Liverpool to Leeds is 1084 miles: that 
from Leeds to Selby, 234 miles; from Cheſter to Mid- 
dlewich, 264 miles; ſrom the Trent to the Merſey, 88 
miles; from the Trent to the Severn, 46+ miles. The 
Birmingham canal joins this near Wolverhampton, and 
1s 245 miles: the Droitwich canal is 5+ miles: the Co- 
ventry canal, commencing near Litchfield, and joining 
that of the Trent, is 364 miles: the Oxford canal breaks 
off from this, and is 82 miles. The Cheſterfield canal 
Joins the Trent near Gainſborough, and is 44 miles. 
A communication is now formed, by means of this in- 
land navigation, between Kendal and London, by way 
of Oxford; between Liverpool and Hull, by the way 
of Leeds; and between thi Briſtol channel and the 
Humber, by the junction formed between the Trent 
and the Severn. Other ſchemes have been projected, 
which the preſent ſpirit of improvement will probably 
on carry into execution, of opening a communication 
een the German and Iriſh ſeas, ſo as to reduce a 
hazardous navigation of more than 800 miles by ſea, 
mto 2 little more than 150 miles by land; and alſo of 
Kuang the Iſis with the 8 
ere are many obvious advantages which acerue from 
theſe inland navigations. By diminiſhing the price of 
carriage, and facilitating the communication between 
remote parts of the country, they greatly conduce to the 
improvement and extenſion of our manufactures and 
commerce. They likewiſe tend, in a variety of ways, 
to advance and perpetuate the value of eſtates near 
which they paſs, by the eaſe with which manure may be 
procured, by the eſtabliſhment of manufactures, and by 
e cheap conveyance of their produce to large towns 
and ſea-ports : not to add, that they ſerve as drains for 
2 lands, and that they furniſh à ſupply of water for 
ole that are dry. And beſides, navigable canals give 
employment to the induſtrious labourer, as well as the 
. artiſan. 


— which were never atchieved. Demetrius Polior- 
es, Julius Ceſar, the emperors Caligula and Nero, 


———— 


e allo read of divers projects and undertakings of]. 


CAN 


— is joined to the reſt of Greece, fand make a 
canal of communication between the Ionian and Ægean 
ſeas. Plin. Nat. Hiſt, lib. iv. cap. 4. 

Seleucus Nicanor had a deſign to make a canal between 
the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas. Lucius Verus, who com- 
manded the Roman army in Gaul under Nero, attempted 
to make a canal between the Moſelle and the Rhine. 
The Spaniards have ſeveral times had in view the digging 
a canal through the iſthmus of Darien, from Panama to 
Nombre de Dios, to make a ready communication be- 
tween the Atlantic and the South ſea, and thus afford a 
ſtraight paſſage to China and the Eaſt Indies. 


CANAL is alſo applied to the furrows on the face of, or un- 


derneath a LARMIEk; ſometimes alſo called porticos; 
and fitted up with reeds or flowers. Sometimes to thoſe 
cavities, craight or winding, made on the caulicoles of 
a capital. See SorriTa. | 


CanaLs are alſo uſed for the flutings of a column or pi- 


laſter. 


CANAL of the volute, in the Tonic capital, is the face of the 


circumvolutions, incloſed by a liſtel. 


CANAL, Canalis, in Anatomy, a duct, or paſſage, through 


which any of the juices, or fluids of the body flow. 

Under canals are included all kinds of veſſels, as arteries, 

veins, nerves, &c. See ARTERY, VEIN, &c. 

The hole or perforation through the vertebræ of the neck, 

whereby the ſpinal marrow communicates with the 
| = by ſome called the ſacred or great canal, ie 

CUPIY Ge 

CANALES ſemicirculares, in Anatomy, are three canals in the 
labyrinth of the ear; which open by as many orifices 
into the veſibulum. 
They are of three different ſizes, major, minor, and mini- 
mus. In different ſubjects, they are frequently different, 
but are always alike in the ſame : the reaſon, Valſalva 
ingeniouſly conjectures to be, that as a part of the ten- 
der auditory nerve is lodged in theſe canals, ſo they are 
of three ſeveral ſizes, the better to ſuit all the variety of 
tones; ſome of the canals ſuiting ſome tones, and others 
others. And though there be ſome difference in the 
form and ſize of theſe canals in different perſons ; yet, leſt 
there ſhould be any diſcord in the auditory organs, theſe 
canals are always in exact conformity to one another, in 
the ſame man. 

CANALICIUM aurum, or CANALIENSE, that gold whic 

is dug out of mines, or veins under ground. 

CANALICULATE leaf, among Botaniſis. See LEAF. 

CANALICULATE Halt. See STALK. 

CANALIS is uſed by Surgeons for an oblong, concave in- 
ſtrument, in which to put a broken limb, leg, or thigh. 
It is made either of braſs, wood, or earthen ware, ſome- 
times even of ſtraw fitted with linen cloth. 

CanaAL1s, or CANALICULUS . in Anatomy, a veſ- 
ſel, obſerved in fetuſes, but which, after delivery, grows 
uſeleſs, and diſappears. It is a little tube, which, join- 
ing the pulmonary artery and aorta, ſerves to convey the 
blood out of one into the other, without paſſing through 
the lungs. See Foros. 

Dr. Agricola deſcribes a valve at the entry of the canals 
arterioſus into the aorta deſcendens, compoſed of four ſides. 
Two of them prevent its being ſhut till after birth, and 
the other two prevent its being thruſt off from the orifice 
of the canalts arterioſus. 

There have been ſome diſputes between Meſſieurs Mery, 
Buiſhere, Rohault, and others, about the real uſe of the 
canalis arterieſus, as well as of the foramen ovale. See 
FoRAMEN ovale. 

CanaLis naſalis, a kind of ſulcus or furrow formed in the 
ea unguis and maxillaria, whereby a mucous humour is 
conveyed from the pund?a lacrymalia to the noſe. 

CANALISs venous, a duct in the liver of a fœtus, whereby 
a communication is maintained between the porta and 
cava; which, becoming uſeleſs after the birth, gradually 
dries up. Drake and Heiſter, | 

CanAL1s, in Zoology. See TuBULUsS marinus. 

CANARIA lappa, in Batany, a name given by the ancient 
Romans ſometimes to the rough fruit of the common 
aparine or clivers, and ſometimes to the plant itſelf. 
Pliny calls the plant /appa and lappage ; and the fruit of 
it, /appe boariæ, lappe canarie, and lappe canine. 

CANARIES, in Muſic, an old Engliſh air, having a 
ſprightly movement of two ſtrains, with eight bars in 
each; and three quavers in a bar; the firſt pointed. 

CANARIUM, from canis, dig, in Antiquity, a Roman 

_ ſacrifice, wherein dogs of a red or ruddy colour were 
ſacrificed, for a ſecurity of the fruits of the earth a- 
inſt the raging heats, and diſorders of Sirius in the 
og-days. Ao 

Canarlum, in Botany, a genus of the divecia pentandria 

claſs : the calyx has two leaves, and the corolla conſiſts 

of three petals, 1 5 

CANARY-bird, Paſſer Canarienſis, a ſpecies of ſinging- 


Utempted in vain to cut through the iſthmus, whereby 


| birds, greeniſh yellow in colour, formerly brought _ 
1 tom 


CAN 


Campus Sceleratus, a place without the walls of ancient 
Rome, where the veſtals, who had violated their vow 

ol virginity, were buried alive. Kennet. 

CAMSHALL, a word uſed in Zetland to denote the os 

| ſei, which is ſometimes found on the ſhores of that 
iſland. Phil. Tranf. Ne 473. ſet. 8. Sce CUTTLE- 
ſh bane. | 

Un, in Zoolegy, the name of © ſea-fiſh of the lupus 
or baſſe kind, common in the ſeas and larger rivers of 
America. It grows to about two feet long, and a foot 
thick. 

Its head is monſtrouſiy large, and its mouth extremely 

Wide; it has a large and ftrong fin on its back, which is 
armed-with ſharp prickles, and has a furrow in the back 
behind it, into which the fiſh can lay it down upon occa- 
fon ; its ſides are yellowiſh, and its belly white its fins 
of a browniſh yellow; and its ſide lines, which run 
from the gills to the tail, broad and of a fine black. Wil- 
lughby. 

CAMUS, probably derived from x2unTJo, I bend, a perſon 
with a low, flat noſe, hollowed or ſunk in the middle. 
The Tartars are great admirers of camus beauties. Ru- 
bruquis obſerves, that the wife of the great Genghis 
Kan, a celebrated beauty, had only two holes for a 
noſe. 

CAN, in Sea-Language.—A pump's can, is a ſort of wooden 
jug or pitcher, wherewith ſeamen pour water into pumps 
to make them work. 

Can-buoy, See Buoy. 

Car-hovk, an inſtrument uſed to fling a caſk by the ends 
of the ſtaves : it conſiſts of a broad and flat hook fixed to 
each end of a ſhort rope, and the tackle which ſerves to 
hoiſt or lower it is faſtened to the middle of the rope. 

CANADA ag, Cervus Canadenſi, the ſame with the Vir- 
ginian deer. See Moose. 

CANAL, Canal's, in general, denotes a long, round, 

hollow inſtrument, through which a fluid matter may 
be conveyed. 
In which ſenſe, it amounts to the ſame with what we 
otherwiſe call a pipe, tube, channel, &c. Thus the 
canal of an aqueduct, is the part through which the water 
paſſes ; which, in the ancient edifices of this kind, is 
lined with a coat of maſtic of a peculiar compoſition. 

Cax Al more particularly denotes a kind of artificial river, 
often furniſhed with locks and fluices, and ſuſtained by 
banks or mounds. They are contrived for divers pur- 
poſes; ſome for forming a communication betwixt one 
place and another, as the canals between Bruges and 
Ghent, or between Bruſſels and Antwerp; others for 
the decoration of a garden, or houſe of pleaſure, as the 
canals of Verſailles, 2 St. James's Park, &c. 
Others are made for draining wet and marſhy lands; 
which laſt, however, are more properly called water- 
EangS, ditches, drains, &c. 

gypt is full of canals, dug to receive and diſtribute the 
waters of the Nile, at the time of its inundation. 'They 
are dry the reſt of the year, except the canal of Joſeph, 
and four or five others, which may be ranked as conſi- 
derable rivers. 
There were alſo ſubterraneous canals, dug by an ancient 
king of Egypt, whereby thoſe lakes, 1 by the 
inundations of the Nile, were conveyed into the Medi- 
te rranean. : 
The canal of Egypt, for a communication between the 
Nile and the Red ſea, was begun, according to Hero- 
dotus, by Necus fon of Pſammeticus, who deſiſted from 
the attempt on an anſwer from the oracle, after having 
loſt fix ſcore thouſand men in the enterprize. It was 
reſumed and completed by Darius ſon of Hyſtaſpes, or, 
according to Diodorus and Strabo, by Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus; who relate, that Darius relinquiſhed the work 
on a repreſentation made to him by unſkilful engineers, 
that the Red ſea being higher than the land of Egypt, 
would overwhelm and drown the whole country. It 
was wide enough for two galleys to paſs a-breaſt ; its 
length was four days failing. Diodorus adds, that it 
was alſo called Ptolemy's river; that this prince built a 
city at its mouth on the Red ſea, which he called Ain, 
from the name of his favourite ſiſter; and that the canal 
might be either opened or ſhut, as occaſion required : 
policy E had ſome ſhare in the diſuſe to which 
it afterwards fell. Diod. Sic. Bibl. lib. i. Strab. Rer. 
Geog. lib. xvii. Herodot. Hiſt, lib. ii. 
It ſcems to have been opened afreſh about the year 635, 
under the caliph Omar. Elmacin indeed ſays, that a 
new canal was then made for the conveyance of the 
corn of Agypt to Arabia; but this is more naturally un- 
derſtood of a renewal of the ancient one, the navigation 
of which, towards the decline of the Roman empire, had 
been much neglected. The ſame author adds, that it 
was [topped again on the fide next the Red ſea by the 
__ Abugiafar Almanzor II. of the family of Abbas, 
in the year of the Hegira 150, anſwering to the year of 


Portugueſe, in order to render Ægypt barren 


Chiiſt 575. There are ſome traces of {+ | 
M. Boutier, in 1703, diſcovered the — r 
out of the moſt eaſterly branch of the Nile. Hin ari 
Scienc. ann. 1703- p. 110, ſeq. Acad, 


A new canal for conveying the waters of 
Athiopia into the Red ſea without — from 


was projected by Albuquerque, viceroy of India, $7" 


fitable to the Turks. and unpro- 
M. Gaudereau attributes the frequency of th , 
eri. ” _ _ to the — ſt 1 2: 
theſe canals z which happened upon the T f 
maſtets of the — 2 25 = becoming 
In China, there is fcarce a town or village but has the 
advantage either of an arm of the ſea, a navigable rh 
or a canal, by which means navigation is rendered fo 


common, that there are almoſt as m 
water as the land. any People on the 


The great canal of China, is one of the wonders of: 
made about Boo years ago. It runs from north to ſouth 
_ croſs the empire z beginning at the city Canton 
y it all kinds of foreign merchandize entered at that 
city are carried directly to Pekin, a diſtance of 82 
miles. Its breadth and depth are ſufficient to i 
barks of conſiderable burden, which are managed by 
ſails and maſts, as well as towed by hand. On this 
canal the emperor is ſaid to employ 10,000 ſhips, abatin 
one, for a reaſon very peculiar. It paſſes through, or 
by, 41 large cities; there are in it 75 vaſt locks, and 
fluices to keep up the water, and paſs the barks and 
ſhips where the ground will not admit of ſufficient d 


th 
of channel, beſides ſeveral thouſand draw and 4 


bridges. 
F. Magaillane aſſures us, there is paſſage from one end 
of China to the other, the ſpace of 600 French leagues, 
always either by canals or rivers, except a ſingle day's 
journey by land, neceſſary to croſs a mountain; an ad- 
vantage which this Jeſuit, who made the voyage him- 
ſelf, obſerves is not to be found in any otber ſtate of the 
univerſe. Nouv. Relat. de Chine, chap. 8. 
The canal of Languedoc, called alſo the canal of the tus 
ſeas, as —_— to join the Mediterranean and Cantabrian 
ſeas, was firſt propoſed under Francis I. but begun and 
finiſhed under Louis XIV. By means of it, a ready 
communication is made between the two fertile pro- 
vinces of Guyenne and Languedoc. The cans! is 64 
wry 90 long, extended from Narbonne to Tholouſe, 
and receiving ſeveral little rivers in the way, ſupported 
at proper intervals with 104 fluices. In ſome places it 
is conveyed over aquzduCts and bridges of incredible 
height, built on purpoſe, which give paſſage underneath 
to other rivers. What is moſt extraordinary is, that in 
ſome places, for a mile together, a paffage is dug for it 
through the rock. The expence was thirteen millions of 
livres, of which the king contributed near feven mil- 
lions ;; the province of Languedoc the reſt. 
The canal of Briere, called alſo canal of Burgund, begun 
under Henry IV. and finiſhed in the reign of Louis VII. 
makes a communication between the Loire and the 
Seine, and ſo to Paris; to the great advantage of all this 
por of France, and even to Burgundy itſelf. This cards 
as 42 fluices. 815 
The canal of Orleans was begun in 1675, for eſtabliſhing 
a communication between the Seine and the Loire. | 
is conſiderably ſhorter than that of Briere, having only 
20 fluices. - 
The canal of Bourbon was but lately undertaken ; its de- 
ſign being to make a communication from the rei Oile 
to Paris. | 
The new canal of the lake Ladega, cut from Volhowa b 
the Neva, whereby a communication is made between 


Good Hope. There was a former canal of n_— 
tion between the Ladoga lake and the me 95 


Nyne, 3 
three 


Roman grandeur, though it is now mo 
It was 40 miles long z and fo far as Pen ge u- 
ruins, muſt have been very broad and deep 1 
thors take it for a Daniſh work. Morton ee 
made under the emperor Domitian. 2 
have been diſcovered on the banks of hou. 60 
ſeem to confirm that opinion. Hilt. 
to. 
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I the New River, was undertaken and begun by Mr. 


Sir Hugh) Middleton, in the year 1608, and 
1 five fove 4 This emi] commences near Ware, 


in Hertfordſhire, and takes a courſe of 60 miles before it 


he ciſtern at Iſlington, which ſupplies the ſeve- 
1 that convey it to the city and parts adja- 
cent. In fome places it is 30 feet deep, and in others 


"Fe eyed over a valley between two hills, by means 
2 — ſupported by wooden! arches, and LF above 
23 feet in height. See New River Company. 
The Duke of Brideewater*s canal, projected and executed 
under the direction of Mr. Brindley, was begun ſoon 
after he had obtained an act for this purpoſe in 1759. It 
was Ln deſigned for conveying coals from a mine on his 
ce's eſtate to Mancheſter, but has ſince been ap- 
lied to many other uſeful purpoſes of mland navigation. 
This canal begins at a place called Worſley-mill, about 
ſeven miles from Mancheſter, where the duke has cut a 
baſon capable of holding all his boats, and a great body 
of water which ſerves as a reſervoir or head to his navi- 
gation. The cana/ runs through a hill by a ſubterraneous 
paſſage, big enough for 'the admiſhon of long flat-bot- 
tomed boats, which are towed by a rail on each hand, 
near three quarters of a mile, to the coal-works. There 
the paſſage divides into two channels, one of which 
goes off 300 yards to the right, and the other as many to 
the left; and both may be continued at pleaſure. 
The paſſage is, in ſome places, cut through the ſolid 
rock, and in others, arched over with brick. Air- 
ſunnels, ſome of which are near 37 yards perpendicular, 
are cut, at certain diſtances, through the rock to the top 
of the hill. The arch at its entrance is about fix feet 
wide, and about five feet high from the ſurface of the 
waterz it widens within, ſo that in ſome places the 
boats may paſs one another, and at the pits it is ten feet 
wide. When the boats are loaded and brought out of 
the baſon, five or ſix of them are linked together, and 
drawn along the canal by 'a fingle horſe or two mules. 
The canal reaches Mancheſter in a courſe of nine miles; 
it is broad enough for the barges to paſs or go a-breaſt, 
and on one fide there is a good ad for the paſſage of 
the people, and horſes or mules employed in the work. 
The canal is raiſed over public roads by means of arches, 
and it paſſes over the navigable river Irwell near fifty feet 
above it, ſo that large veſſels in full fail paſs under the 
canal, whilſt the duke's barges are at the ſame time 
aſſing over them. This canal joins that which paſſes 
m the river Merſey towards the Trent, taking in the 
whole a courſe of 34 miles. 
The Lancaſſer canal begins near Kendal, and terminates 
_ Eccleſton, comprehending the diſtance of 724 
miles. 
The canal from Liverpool to Leeds is 1084 miles: that 
from Leeds to Selby, 23+ miles; from Cheſter to Mid- 
dlewich, 264 miles; from the Trent to the Merſey, 88 
miles; from the Trent to the Severn, 46 miles. The 
Birmingham canal joins this near Wolverhampton, and 
is 24+ miles: the Droitwich canal is 54 miles: the Co- 
ventry canal, commencing near Litchfield, and joining 
that of the Trent, is 364 miles: the Oxford canal breaks 
off from this, and is 82 miles. The Cheſterfield canal 
joins the Trent near Gainſborough, and is 44 miles. 
A communication is now formed, by means of this in- 
land navigation, between Kendal and London, by way 
of Oxford; between Liverpool and Hull, by the way 
of Leeds; and between ha Briſtol channel and the 
Humber, by the junction formed between the Trent 
and the Severn. Other ſchemes have been projected, 
which the preſent ſpirit of improvement will probably 
n carry into execution, of opening a communication 
ween the German and Iriſh ſeas, ſo as to reduce a 
hazardous navigation of more than 800 miles by ſea, 
into a little more than 150 miles by land; and alſo of 
Nen the Iſis with the Severn. 
ere are many obvious advantages which accrue from 
theſe inland navigations. By diminiſhing the price of 
carriage, and facilitating the communication between 


remote parts of the country, they greatly conduce to the | 


improvement and extenſion of our manufactures and 
commerce. They likewiſe tend, in a variety of ways, 
eo advance and perpetuate the value of eſtates near 
which they paſs, by the eaſe with which manure may be 
procured, by the eſtabliſhment of manufactures, and by 

e cheap conveyance of their produce to large towns 
and lea- ports: not to add, that they ſerve as drains for 
moiſt lands, and that they furniſh a ſupply of water for 
thoſe that are dry. And belides, navigable canal give 


employment to the induſtrious labourer, as well as the 
ingenious artiſan. 


e allo read of divers projects and undertakings of“ 


canals, which were never atchieved. Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, Julius Cæſar, the emperors Caligula and Nero, 


tempted in vain to cut through the iſthmus, whereby | 


CAN 


Peloponneſus is joined to the reſt of Greece, fand make a 
canal of communication between the Ionian and AÆgean 
ſeas. Plin. Nat. Hiſt, lib. iv. cap. 4. 

Seleucus Nicanor had a deſign to make a canal between 
the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas. Lucius Verus, who com- 
mended the Roman army in Gaul under Nero, attempted 
to make a canal between the Moſelle and the Rhine. 
The Spaniards have ſeveral times had in view the digging 
a canal through the iſthmus of Darien, from Panama to 
Nombre de Dios, to make a ready communication be- 
tween the Atlantic and the South ſea, and thus afford a 
ſtraight paſſage to China and the Eaſt Indies. 

CANAL is alſo applied to the furrows on the face of, or un- 
derneath a LARMIEk; ſometimes alſo called porticos; 
and fitted up with reeds or flowers. Sometimes to thoſe 
cavities, Eraight or winding, made on the caulicoles of 
a capital. See SorrITA. 

hes are alſo uſed for the flutings of a column or pi- 
aſter, 

CANAL of the volute, in the Tonic capital, is the face of the 
circumvolutions, incloſed by a liſtel. 

CANAL, Canalis, in Anatomy, a duct, or paſſage, through 
which any of the juices, or fluids of the body flow. 
Under canals are included all kinds of veſſels, 2s arteries, 
veins, nerves, &c. See ARTERY, VEiN, &c. 

The hole or perforation through the vertebræ of the neck, 
whereby the ſpinal marrow communicates with the 

| — *eg by ſome called the ſacred or great canal, ie 
overyE. 

CANALES ſemicirculares, in Anatomy, are three canals in the 

labyrinth of the ear; which open by as many orifices 
into the ve/frbulum. 
They are of three different ſizes, major, minor, and mini- 
mus. In different ſubjects, they are frequently different, 
but are always alike in the ſame : the reaſon, Valſalva 
ingeniouſly conjectures to be, that as a part of the ten- 
der auditory nerve is lodged in theſe canals, ſo they are 
of three ſeveral ſizes, the better to ſuit all the variety of 
tones ; ſome of the canals ſuiting ſome tones, and others 
others. And though there be ſome difference in the 
form and ſize of theſe canals in different perſons ; yet, leſt 
there ſhould be any diſcord in the auditory organs, theſe 
canals are always in exact conformity to one another, in 
the ſame man. 

CANALICIUM aurum, or CANALIENSE, that gold whic 
is dug out of mines, or veins under ground. 

CANALICULATE le, among Botani/is, See LEAP, 

CANALICULATE Halt. See STALK. 

CANALIS is uſed by Surgeons for an oblong, concave in- 
ſtrument, in which to put a broken limb, leg, or thigh. 
It is made either of braſs, wood, or earthen ware, ſome- 
times even of ſtraw fitted with linen cloth. 

CaNnALIls, or CANALICULUS arterioſus, in Anatomy, a veſ- 
ſel, obſerved in fetuſes, but which, after delivery, grows 
uſeleſs, and diſappears. It is a little tube, which, join- 
ing the pulmonary artery and aorta, ſerves to convey the 
blood out of one into the other, without paſſing through 
the lungs. See Fox ros. 

Dr. Agricola deſcribes a valve at the entry of the canals 
arterioſus into the aorta deſcendens, compoſed of four ſides. 
Two of them prevent its being ſhut. till after birth, and 
the other two prevent its being thruſt off from the orifice 
of the canalis arterioſus. 

There have been ſome diſputes between Meſſieurs Mery, 
Buiſſiere, Rohault, and others, about the real uſe of the 
canalis arterieſus, as well as of the foramen ovale. See 
FoRAMEN ovale. 

CanaLis naſalis, a kind of ſulcus or furrow formed in the 
ofſa unguis and maxillaria, whereby a mucous humour is 
conveyed from the puncla lacrymalia to the noſe. 

CANnAL1s veno/us, a duct in the liver of a foetus, whereby 
a communication is maintained between the porta and 
cava; which, becoming uſeleſs after the birth, gradually 
dries up. Drake and Heiſter. | 

CANnALI1S, in Zoology. See TuBULUsS marinus. 

CANARIA lappa, in Botany, a name gm by the ancient 
Romans ſometimes to the rough fruit of the common 
aparine or clivers, and ſometimes to the plant itſelf. 
Pliny calls the plant /appa and /afpage; and the fruit of 
it, lappæ boarie, lappe canariæ, and lappe canine. 

CANARIES, in Muſic, an old Engliſh air, having a 
ſprightly movement of two ſtrains, with eight bars in 
each; and three quavers in a bar; the firſt pointed. 

CANARIUM, from canis, dig, in Antiquity, a Roman 
ſacrifice, wherein dogs of a red or ruddy colour were 
ſacrificed, for a ſecurity of the fruits of the earth a- 

inſt the raging heats, and diſorders of Sirius in the 
dog-days 3 a 

Canar1um, in Botany, a genus of the divecta pentandria 

claſs : the calyx has two leaves, and the corolla conſiſts 

of three petals, | : 

CANARY-bird, Paſſer Canarienſis, a ſpecies of ſinging- 
birds, greeniſh yellow in colour, formerly brought ny 

1 rom 


The Canary-birds may be bred with us, and, if treated 
. with proper care, they will become as vigorous and 
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from the Canary iſlands, but of late chiefly from Ger- 


many and Switzerland; which laſt, called alſo German-_ 


birds, are preſerred to the former. The chief place for 
breeding canary-birds is Inſpruck and its environs, from 
whence they are ſent to Conſtantinople, as well as every 
art of Europe. They are a ſpecies of the fringi/la. 
anary-bird; are diſtinguiſhed by different names at dif- 
ferent times and ages: ſuch as are about three years old 
are called runts; thoſe above two, are named eriffs3 
thoſe of the firſt year under the care of the old ones, are 
termed branchers ; thoſe that are new-flown, and cannot 
feed themſelves, puſbers; and thoſe brought up by hand, 


neſtlings. 


healthful as in the country from whence they have 
their name. The cages in which theſe birds are kept 
are to be made of either walnut-tree or oak, with bars of 


wire ; becauſe theſe, being woods of ſtrength, do not 


require to be ufed in large pieces. The common ſhape 


of cages, which is cylindric, is very improper for theſe |. 


birds; for this allows little room to walk, and without 


that the birds uſually become melancholy. 'The moſt | 


roper of all ſhapes is the high and long, but narrow. 

f theſe birds eat too . they grow over- fat, loſe 
their ſhape, and their ſinging is ſpoiled ; or at leaſt they 
become ſo idle, that they will ſcarce ever ſing. In this 
caſe their victuals is to be given them in a much ſmaller 
quantity, and they will by this means be recovered, by 
degrees, to all their — and will ſing as at firſt. 

At the time that they are about to build their neſts, there 
muſt be put into their cages ſome hay, dried thoroughly 
in the ſun: with this muſt be mixed ſome moſs dried in 
the ſame manner, and ſome ſtag's hair; and great care 
is to be taken of breeding the young, in the article of 
food. As ſoon as the young birds are eight days old, 
or ſomewhat more, and are able to eat and pick up food | 
of themſelves, they are to be taken out of the cage in 
which they were hatched, and each put ſeparately into 
another cage, and hung up in a room where it may never 
have an opportunity of hearing the voice of any other 
bird. After they have been kept thus about eight days, 
they are to be excited to ſing by a bird-pipe; but this is 
not to be blowed too much, or in too {hrill a manner, 
leſt they ſing themſelves to death. 
For the firſt fifteen days the cages are to be covered with 
a black cloth, and for the fifteen days following with a 
green one. Five leſſons in a day from the pipe are ſuſ- 
ficient for theſe young creatures; and they muſt not be 
diſturbed with ſeveral ſounds at the ſame time, leſt they 
confound and puzzle them: two leſſons ſhould be given 
them early in the morning, one about the middle of the 
day, and two more at night. 
The genius and temper of the ſeveral birds of this kind 
are very different. The males are almoſt always melan- 
choly, and will not ſing unleſs they are excited to it by 
hearing others continually ſinging about them. The 
male bird of this kind will often murder the female put 
to him for breeding; and when there are ſeveral females 
together with the males, they will often do the ſame to 
one another from jealouſy. It is therefore not eaſy to 
manage the article of their breeding well in this particu- 
lar, unleſs in this manner : let two female birds be put 
into one cage, and when they have lived together ſome 
time, they will have contracted a ſort of love for one 
another, which will not eaſily be diſſolved. Put a male 
bird into the cage with theſe two, and every thing will 
go well; their friendſhip will keep them from quarrelling 
about his favours, and from danger of his miſchievous 
diſpoſition ; for if he attacks one of them, in order to kill 
her, the other will immediately take her part; and, 
after a few of theſe battles, the male will find that the 
are together an overmatch for him at fighting, and wi 
then diſtribute his favours to them, and there will not 
fail of being a young breed or two, which are to be 
taken away from their parents, and educated as before 
directed. Some males watch the time of the female's 
laying, and devour the eggs as faſt as ſhe depoſits them ; 
and others take the young ones in their beak, as ſoon as 
hatched, and cruſh them to death againſt the ſides of 
the cage, or ſome other way deſtroy them. When a 
male has been known once to have been guiley of this, 
he is to be ſhut up in a ſmall cage, in the mi of the 
large one in which the female is breeding her young, 
and thus he will often comfort her with ſinging all day 
long, while ſhe fits upon the eggs or takes care of the 
young ones; and when the time of taking away, to put 
them into ſeparate cages, is come, the male is to be let 
out, and he will always after this live in friendſhip with 
the female. 
If the male become ſick during the time of the female's 
fitting or bringing up her young, he muſt be removed 
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at certain times, that ſhe may ſee him. 5: 
fectly cured ; and then he is Ws be 0 6 I per. 
cage in the middle. wer | Vun in his 
Canary birds are various in their notes; ſome Lat 
ſweet ſongs others a lowiſh note, others a : 
which is beſt, as having the greateſt variety oof ny 
but they ſing chiefly, either the titlark, or nj * wah 
notes. See HONG of birds. Bring le 
CANART- gra. See PHALARIS. 
CARLING See ARCHIL. 
ORONDE, a name given b 
a peculiar kind of cinnamon — in dach 
is eſteemed the ſecond kind in value, and the nx _ 
pive to it ſignifies bitter and aſtringent cinnanth,. they 
rk of this kind of cinnamon-tree comes off ver ** 
and 1s of a very fragrant ſmell when freſh, but 4 ha 
bitter taſte. It is not very common in the iſland l 


— —— 


not eaſily diſtinguiſhed on the tree from the ho? and is 
mon. The trees which yield the eight aer ken, 


cinnamon, ſo very various in flavour and vi 
ſo like one awed. «4 that it requires a mak coal of _ 
tion to diſtinguiſh them. The root of this kind of ne 
5 40g. yields a very ſine fart of camphor.. Phil. Tran 
CANAV AL, in Natural Hiflory, a name giv : 
habitants of the ours iflands to a ax redo 
deſcribed as being of the bigneſs of a pigeon, and lay , 
its eggs on the naked rocks, where it fits and hatcke 
them. Some ſuppoſe this bird no other than the = 
mon king-fiſher. But this is ſcarce probable; as wa 
have no account of its being very beautifully coloured; 
and this is a circumſtance which can hardly have eſca 
thoſe * 1 Wee ſo very remarkable. It 
is much more pro ome ſea-bir 
in this part of the Kan, Fy ; Sy ee 
CANCAMUM, in the Materia Medica, a name given by 
the Greeks to a gum or reſin, and continued down to 
the preſent age, though not without ſome uncertainty in 
its ſignification. 'The Arabian writers in general have 
looked on the word cancamum as a ſynonymous term for 
gum lack, which the Greeks have called /ancha and lacks 
and Avicenna, loch. | 
CANCELIER, in Falcenry, is when a light-flown hawk, in 
her ſtooping, turns two or three times upon the wing, to 
recover herlelf before ſhe ſeiſes. 

CANCELLARIUS, in Antiquity. See CHanctiion, 
CANCELLI, in Building, lattices, or a ſort of windows 
made with croſs bars of wood or iron, chequer-wiſe. 

The term is alſo applied to the baluſters or rails which 
_—_— a court of juſtice, a communion-table, or the 
ike. 
CANCELLT, in a Military Senſe, the ſame with BARRIER, 
CANCELLING, in the Civil Law, an act whereby ſome 
former deed is rendered null, and void. —This is other- 
wiſe called reſciſſion. 
The word comes from the Latin cancellare, to encompuſi, 
or pale a thing. | 
In the proper ſenſe of the word, to cancel, is to deface an 
obligation, by paſling the pen from top te bottom, or 
acroſs it ; which makes a kind of chequer lattice, which 
the Latins call cancelli. 
CANCELLUS, in Icbilyelegy, the wrong heir, is a very 
ſmall ſpecies of c A , which the French call hem, 
or St. Bernard the hermit, becauſe it ſhuns others, and 
retires into the firſt ſhell it meets with. Its body 1s 
ſomewhat long, but in general, much reſembling 3 
2 except that it is a little thicker. It is found in 
e ſlime near rocks, encloſed commonly in a ſhell as big 
as a nut, 'of a conic figure, thick, very hard, rugged, 
furrowed, and grey without-ſide, but ſmooth and white 
within. This (hell i ſo well adapted to the animal, that 
it is a hard matter to force it out of its encloſure. Some 
waſh it, dreſs it, and eat it. It contains abundance 0 
volatile ſalt it is aperitive, and good for the ſtone. Thc 
oil prepared from it is brought from America, and 1s 
uſed for the rheumatiſm. 
In the American iſlands they find a much large: ou 
of cancellus, being three or four inches long. IU v 
the ſoldier, becauſe it poſſeſſes and fortiſies itſelf in a ſle 
which is not its own. Its natural ſhell leaving its hinder 
parts naked, it employs itſelf, as ſoon as it 5 org 
enough, in ſearching out another which may be Prop, 
tioned to its ſize ; into which it ſtuffs its back parts 1 
adjuſts itſelf. But as it grows larger, and hn 2 0 
confined, it is obliged from time to time to g0 in * 
of others: and it is good diverſion for the curious, 
obſerve how he ſtops at all the ſhells he meets v! £0 
conſider them; and when he finds one fit for — 0 
poſe, how he quits his own, and with great precip!" l 
crouds into his new tenement, as if he was aſham* 


the ſame time, to enter the ſame ſhell, they "8 


the weakeſt gives way. The 


immediately, and only brought to the ſide of her cage 
2 | 1 . 


| 


ng naked: and if two of theſe animals are ſtripped ® 
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be inhabi 
— and expoſe 
all but * ſoli 
eeme exce . 
4 « are very ſubject. 
CANCER, in A/fronemy, 
zodiac; ordinarily repre 
nd in aſtronomica 


crab, a 


much reſem 


. 

The reaſon gen 
jn this ſign 
walks backwards, 
begins to go 


diſpoſition 


have given 
The ſtars in the fi 
Bayer and 
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than 83.— Their order, names, places, longitude, lati- 
tude, magnitude, &c. in the Britannic Catalogue; are 
28 follows: 
1 
4 = 
Names and fituations of the | | £|Longitud.| Latitude. . 
ſtars, O's 2 
8 * * 
C 
Ter pon [23 49 13 4 52 46 ©| 6 
lo the extremity of p $ | 
"ooh foot. | [22 49 38] 4 43 11N]-6 
24 24 46 3 12 35 S| 6 
Sbſequent, and more ſouthern.',] |:3 4 11| 4 27 15N] 6 
| [24 45 35 4 21 80 6 
o 
: x| 122 54 4 7 11 26N : 
24 10 40} 1 35 13N 
In the preced. and more my 2618 34 7 53086 
erly leg. 
w| [24 36 38 2 16 21N 7 
In the preced. north foot, ſouth], | [25 9 26 1 19 13N] 5. 
| 10. | 
1:24 7 46 7 8 INI 6 
27 1 42 6 24 35S] 6 
under 1% 124 54 40 5 4 
F 24 35 27] 9 5 
15. 
Againſt the tail, Ptolem. 25 ch. II. T zy o 22 .6 
—— 2d ſo. foot g 29 56 19 19 © 864.3 
The north of the 3d north foot. || 26 38 6 
In the origin of the 3d north foot. Xx 27 29 33 
In the back, behind the tail, 4 29 27 6 
20. 3 
a N K 1 20 1 
The firſt in the 4th north foot. S 2) 52 28 43N(6.7 
The ſecond. 2 28 10 32 30 oOo NI 6 
In the orig. of preced. north. claw o 428 44 18 6 
Sabſequent and more ſoutherly. 4 N o 20 24 6 
26. 
The laſt of three. 2 W 28 7 13 6 | 
K 34 58 6 | 
The ſecond. v W 29 I5 40 7 
> Tt] rt 39 24 *7] 
The third. W 29 55 6 
30. i | 
Fourth and ſubſequent, vi ho 15 14 8 
Preced. north in the © ot the breaſt * 1 4 0 2.7 
3 38 0. 6 
5 1 53 19 7 
The proced. in the zd ſouth. foot. © 4 49 27 6 
0 The ſubſequent. c 5 4 30 6 
Nebulous ſtars in the middle) , 2 50 50 8 
ot the breaſt, called Pre 2 53 10 6 
ME ON | [253 53 ; 
1 ö 
Subſeq, no. in he U called M. © | | 5 5 J. 
Aſellus, 5 [313 o 3 9 41N} 4 
8 2 35 0 3 15 806 
Preced, in MO ſouth foot. At - 29 46 5 20 3 81 6 
1 11 40% 10 46N 6 
South. ſtar in Q called &. Aſellus. 3 4 23 = © 3 46N 4 
0 the north claw. 1 2 0 53 10 23 40 N 5 
N. extrem. of the ath ſo. foot. 6 32 22 7 44 58 8/5 
quent in the ſouthern foot. 6 31 37] 5 38 58 8 6 
50. 
Firſt over the northern claw. o 8 12 4414 18 33N} © 
Firſt of thoſe follow; 27 0 1 37 15 
. thy wing MI X 3 23 2110 15 12N} 6 
6 37 10] 2 $ 168] 7 
| Second, 8 KI 3 26 1110 21 47N| 6 
Vol. I No 1 | | | | 
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backwards, 
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tants fiſh for them, ftring them up by the | 


them to the ſun, 


ich diſſolves them 
» which diſſolved ſubſtance or oil is 
iſms, to which the ſa- 


one of the twelve ſigns of the 
ſented on the globe in form of a 
| books denoted by a figure 
bling that of the number ſixty-nine; thus, 


erally aſſigned for its name as well as fi- 
ſed reſemblance which the ſun's motion 
hat of the crab-fiſh. As the latter 
ſo the former in this part of his courſe 
or recede from us, though the 
of ſtars in this ſign is by others 8 to 
the firſt hint to the repreſentation o 

n cancer, Ptolemy makes 13; Tycho, 
evelius, 2H; Mr. Flamſtead, no lefs 


a crab. 
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> 
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Names and fituations of the | 7-5 |Lovgitud:Latitude. |, 
| ? . 
e ar $1 ; 4 4 6::.4- 8 
| Third, _ |S 3 41 10 2 Nj 6 
Preced. in tlie mid. of the n. cla 3 6 12/12 7 34 N 5.6 
Fourth, F 4 to gtito 8'24N} © 
Second. o 2 59 35/4 59 41 N[5-6 
That preced. the ſouthern claw.| a 8 46 33] 9 30 32 $1455 
60. „ | 
2d and ſubſ. in middle of the claw 2 59 42112 29 INI 5 
1ſt in the orig. of the ſouth claw] « 8 2 56] 1 53 16 $| © 
Second and ſouthern. | 0 8 3 51 1 36 45 $] 6 
| Third, o 3 40 5olt4 40 46N| 6 
In the ſonthern claw. «| |9 16 34\5. 6 27 $| 4 
65. 
The laſt of four. Cl 4 72 114 37 4 6 
Fifth of thoſe following the | 6 
northern claw, 5 5 30 37|10 30 5N\Þ.7 
8 36 41] 7 ,6N| 6 
In the northern eye. , 6 42 12] 7 14 33N| 6 
Laſt of thoſe followin g the |; 6 3N 
northern claw. 8 nnn 
70. 
| 17 40 © 1N 
In the extr. of the apert. pl | : „ 1 wa "on "4 
the northern claw, i 4112 34 7 
10 29 200 113 45 5} 6 
| fog7 31 55 89 6 
0 7 23 6809 46 2N(6.7 
Subſeq- in the ſouthern claw. „ [it 50 44/5 36 8 8 5 
In the ſouthern eye, E 8 52 45] 5 2: 24N!;.6 
10 11 15} 1 o 54N} 6 
9 7 14 5 24 49N| 8 
4 10 39 19 1 45 5N| 7 
In the apert. of the ſouth: claw. r [11 41 71 $ 31S 7 
2 19 48] 0 58 45 8 6 
| liz 20 540 1 56 NI 6 


CANCER, Tropic of, in A/ironomy, a leſſer circle of the 
ſphere parallel to the equator ; and paſling through the 
beginning of the ſign Cancer. See theme 
CANCER, in [chthyology. See CRAB, and SQUILLA. 
CANCER, in Medicine, a roundiſh, hard, ragged, immove- 
able tumour, of an aſh, or livid colour; encompaſſed 
round with branched turgid veins, full of black foul 
blood; ſituate chiefly in the 83 parts: ſo called, 
as ſome will have it, from the reſemblance which the 
turgid veins ſhooting from it bear in figure to the crab- 
fiſh z or, as others ſay, becauſe, like that faſh, when 
once it has got hold, it is fcarce poſſible to drive it 
away. 
A . differs from a ſchirrbus, in that the latter is 
without pain. See SCHIRKHUS. 
Cancers alſo differ ſrom thoſe called ſimply cancerous l- 
cers, or tumours, which, though of a like general nature, 
vary in many circumſtances:  - 
Cancers appear with ſuch a diverſity, that it ſeems impoſ- 
ſible to give a definition which ſhall agree to all. Some 
have a round, unequal, livid, painful hardneſs; others 
are flat without lividity, and ſometimes indolent. The 
variety ariſes chiefly from their riſe, and the different 
parts they are ſeated in; as the breaſt, womb, lips, 
noſe, eyes, ears, &c. Phil. Tranſ. N 260. p. 476. 
Some reſtrain cancers to thoſe on women's breaſts, which 
alone exhibit the appearance of crabsz and give the 
name carcinoma, and cancerous uicer, to thofe on the other 


rts. 3 : 
kr begins without any pain, and appears, at ſirſt, like a 
chich-pea; but grows apace, and ſoon becomes very 


ainful. 
The cancer ariſes principally on the lax glandulous parts, 
as the breaſts and emunctories: it is moſt frequent in 
women, eſpecially ſuch, ſays Stolterfoth, as are barren, 
or live ſingle: The reaſon of its appearing in the breaſts 
more than other parts, is, that being full of glands, 
with lymphatics and blood-veſſels among them, the 
ſmalleſt contuſion, compreſſion, or punction, extrava- 
ſates thoſe liquors; which growing, by degrees, acrimo- 
nious, form the cancer. Hence it is ſaid that a cancer is 
that in the glands, which a canes is in the bones, and a 
angrene in the fleſhy parts. The cancer, however, is 
— found in other ſoft, ſpongy parts of the body; 
and there have been ſome found in the gums, belly, neck 
of the matrix, ureter, lips, noſe, cheeks, abdomen, 
thighs, and even the ſhoulders. 
A cancer ariſing on the legs, is called a hu; on the 
face, or noſe, a NOL1I me tangere. | 
Cancers are divided, according to their ſeveral ſtages, 
into eccult, and open or ulcerated. 

CANCERS, occult, are thoſe not arrived at their ſtate, or 
not yet burſt. 
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ANCERS, to prevent. — When there is 
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ft is a famous aphoriſm, that occult cancers are better 
uncured than cured ; and that the patient will live longer 
with them than without them. Hippocr. Aphor. 38. 5 6. 
But phyſicians are not to be deterred by an old aphoriſm ; 
they attempt not only a palliative, but a radical cure : the 
former partly by externals of the narcotic kind, to allay the 
pain, and hinder the ſpreading of the cancer; partly by in- 
ternals, the chief of which are the diaphoreticum Poterii, 
martials, ſeveral preparations of earth-wortns, and tincture 
of antimony, but eſpecially the juice of the ſelanum lethale, 
which is a topic of great fame for the palliative cure of 
cancers. It was the great ſecret of Percivat Willoughby. 
Gendron improves it by the addition of ſaccharum ſaturn. 
The true cure of cancers, according to this writer, is 
either by exſection or amputation of the part, or by the 
application of cauteries. The former may be uſed where 


the tumour is moveable, and its baſe terminates abrupt- 


ly, does not adhere to the adjacent parts, and conſe- 
quently has ſent no filaments to the ſame z as is the caſe 
in all cancers ariſing from ſchirrhous or ſcrophulous 
tumours. 5 

But the true cancers, he obferves, are ſeldom extirpated 
with ſucceſs ; and the operation would be leſs in repute, 
if ſchirrhi, ſtrumæ, and other ſimilar tumours were not 
frequently miſtaken for cancers. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 260. 


CaxctRs, ulcerated, are known by their roughneſs and 


fulneſs of holes, through which ouſes a filthy, ſtinking, 
glutinous matter, frequently yellowiſh ; by their pun- 
gent pain, which reſembles the pricking with a thouſand 
pins; and by their blackneſs; the ſwelling of the lips of 
the ulcer ; and the veins about it, which are blackiſh, 
tumid, and varicous. 
Sometimes the extremities of the blood-veſſels are 
nawed off, and the blood iflues out. In a cancer of the 
breaſt, the adjacent fleſh is ſometimes ſo conſumed, that 
one may ſee into the cavity of the thzrax. It occaſions a 
flow fever, a loathing, oftentimes faintings, ſometimes 
a dropſy, and laſtly, death. 
The generality-of authors aſcribe the cauſe of cancers to 
an acid ferment which firſt coagulates the juices in the 
glands, and afterwards corrodes and ulcerates the part. 
Gendron, refuting this theory, ſubſtitutes another; the 
cancer, according to him, is not a diſeaſe of the fluids, 
but of the ſolids. It ariſes from a diſorder of the lym- 
phatic and excretory veſlels of the glands, which becom- 
ing by ſome accident impervious, and ceaſing to filtrate 
and convey their liquors, by degrees degenerate into a 
compact horny maſs, capable of germination and ulcer- 
ation. What ſeems to confirm this origin is, that in 
own cancers there is always found a hard callous ſub- 
— not unlike horn, with blood - veſſels difſeminated 
through it, which yet are ſmaller and narrower than be- 
ſore the formation of the hardneſs. This calloſity is 


found in cutaneous cancers, though it there extends itſelf 


in a different manner, appearing at firſt like a ſmall wart, 
from which ſpring cutaneous filaments. When the ul- 
ceration has made ſome progreſs, theſe appear like pin- 
heads in the fleſh, which are no other than the extremi- 
ties of the filaments. "This ſubſtance, always found in 
true cancers, according to M. Gendron, is the cancer it- 
ſelf, formed by the tranſmutation of the glandular and 
lymphatic veftels. On this principle he reſolves the 
Groadidg of a cancer into a vegetation performed by the 
conveyance of the nutritious juices through the ramifi- 
cations of the tumour, as through horns, nails, or the 
like ſubſtances. 'The pain proceeds from the compreſ- 
ſion of the nervous parts, as that in corns, and the livi- 
dity from the obſtruction of the blood; not as commonly 
ſuppoſed from a cauſtic ſalt, which would ſoon cauſe an 
eſchar. Gend. Recherch. ſur la Nat. &c. des Cancers, 
cap. 3. Act. Erud. Lipf. an: 1701. : 
The cancer is one of thoſe diſeaſes for which no compe- 
tent remedy has been 
early, or in its occult ſtate. The moſt that medicine 
can do, is to palliate, or keep it back by diet and gene- 
ral remedies. Le Clerc, 'Treat. Chir, Operat. chap. viii. 
p- 198, ſeq. where the 5 of cutting off a can- 
cerous breaſt is deſcribed, | 
However, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 


Sciences, mention is made of the radical cure of three | 


inveterate cancers, 


an infuſion of the leaves of plum- 
bago in olive oil 


b 
eſe cancers had been deemed incur- 


able by reaſon of their adherence to bony parts, Mem. 


Acad. Sc. 1739. | 
Cancers are ſometimes internal. We have hiſtories of 
two ſuch in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, from which 
Dr. Burton endeavours to deduce the diagnoſtics of a 
cancer within the abdomen. Ne 464. 
r danger of an ap- 
proaching cancer, the acrimony of the blood is, if poſ- 
ſible, to be corrected by the uſe both of internal and ex- 
ternal remedies, and a ſtrict regimen in regard to diet is 


et found, not even when taken | 


to be obſerved. Broths and ſoups made of the fleſh of 


ng animals, and with proper herbs 
orzonera, and the others of that tribe, are y 
ficial in theſe caſes; the moſt wholeſome drink is 6; 
fair water, or a decoCtion of China root, or farf, * 
or the like; and when the pains are violent fruit, 
2 hy wg now . to become 2 
white eeds ma added in c 9 
ties to 4 en = it ma 1 


: Y be ſweetened with 
proper quantity of ſyrup of diacodium. 1 
times a.day al Fe of Geo er thre 


ſhould be taken a doſe of Gafſcoin', 
der, ſalt of wormwood, native cinnabar, crude and diz. 
PR. antimony z adding to each doſe, as there ſhall 
occafion, half a grain of laudanum, to afu, he 
violence of the pain, Great benefit is alfo rus. 
received in this caſe by taking either the powder or wh 
of millepedes, with ſperma ceti. Sing 
Purges alſo of the mercucial kind frequently 


boiled in them, ag 


do 
fervice, as does alſo bleeding and cupping f 
the ſpring and autumn. A thin bs of frequent 


pregnated with quickſilver may al 
worn on the part with great a 


vantage; for thi 
cannot but weaken the ſenſe of — and may =—_ 
vent a cancer. : 


If the application of the plate of lead ſhall prove inſuff. 
cient, plaſters and ointments compoſed of ſuch in 
dients as are known to aſſuage pains may alſo be applied; 
the following are of this kind, and are frequently found 
of ſervice. Take of the unguentum diapompholygor, two 
ounces; of opium, half a ſeruple; mix theſe into an oint- 
ment, and frequently rub the part affeQted with it; or 
take of an amalgama of quickſilver and lead two ounc 
mix this with a ſufficient quantity of ointment of roſes, 
or any the like unguent, then ſpread a part of it on a 
linen rag, and apply it in the manner of a plaſter to the 
pu : or take litharge vinegar, an ounce; expreſſed oil of 
enbane ſeeds, poppy ſeeds, and the infuſed oil of roſes, 
of each two ounces; mix them by a long and continued 
— together into an ointment, adding toward the 
end of the operation purified opium from fix to ten 
grains, as the urgency of the ſymptoms may require; 
this is to be ſpread in like manner on linen rags, and ap- 
* at times to the part. 
f the daubing of theſe ointments is diſliked, a refrige- 
rent plaſter may be uſed in their ſtead ; ſuch is the lead 
plaſter of Mynſycht, and plaſters of red lead, or pom- 
pholyx, or the excellent plaſter made by the ſollowing 
8 take of the freſh and depurated juices of 
enbane, garden-poppy, and water-hemlock, of each 
four ounces z boil theſe to a thickneſs over a gentle fire, 
adding toward the end of the boiling eight ounces of 
white wax, and one ounce of oil of roſes, and make the 
whole into a plaſter : or take of ſugar of lead, of ceruſe 
of the amalgamation of quickfilver and lead, and of the 
expreſſed oil of henbane ſeed, and infuſed oil of roſes, 
of each two ounces ;z make theſe into a plaſter. If the 
pains are very violent, a ſmall quantity of opium may be 
added to either of theſe plaſters. Heiſter's Surg. 223. 
Soultzer, phyſician to the duke of Saxe-Gotha, after ob- 
ſerving that an effectual cure for a cancer is (till among 
the de/iderata of phyſic, and that mercury, antimony, 
and all alteratives, as well as the belladona and cicuta, have 
generally failed, recommends the following poultice: 
take carrots freſh gathered, and reduce them to a coarſe 
powder, ſqueeze out the juice and warm the pulp, and 
apply it in the form of a thick poultice, ſo that it may 
— the ulcers in every part; and let the whole be co- 
vered with a warm napkin. The dreſſing muſt be re. 
newed twice in every four hours, and the ulcers cleaned 
with lint dipped in a warm decoction of hemlock, This 
application, he ſays, will abate the pain, take away 
loathſome ſmell, diminiſh the ſuppuration, and produce 
the diſcharge of a laudable pus. By continuing the uſe 
of it, the callous edges of the ulcers will be ſoftened, the 
tumour diminiſh, and at length diſappear; neu * 
will be generated, a cicatrix will be formed, and 't 
cure completed. The extract of hemlock may 
ſafely adminiſtered at the ſame time. See an account 
the effects of the cicuta and a carrot- poultice upon SI 
cer of the breaſt, in the Med. Obſ. and Ind. vob . 
* ice bas failed 
The /anies of a cancer, when the carrot-poultice has - . 
has been ſweetened by fixed air, applied externally, 
in mitigated, and a better digection produced. 4 
Percival remarks, from repeated trials, that the pops 
of cancers ſeems to be checked by the fixed air; du - 
adds, it is to be feared, that a cure cannot thus 
fected. Prieſtley on Air, vol. I. Appendix, p. T as 
Cancer, in a more vague ſenſe, is extended to 
CcERs diſpoſed to putridity. 
Such hae * g 464 1 26H malignant, enge 
tulous, varicous, and colliquative ulcers. 3 8 
call the clefhuntiaſi the univerſal cancer- 5 . 
ranks the gangrene and ſphacelus in the claſs Other 


o be very convenien 
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CAN 


hers include the caries of bones in the number. 


N. C. dec. 1. an. 1. p. 8. 


tive, are thoſe which come of themſelves 
Canctne, Foreſt about the bigneſs of a pea, and only 
Prat at intervals; but growing bigger, and more 
e by degrees. 
1 2 are thoſe which ſucceed obſtinate, 
Ca tumours, or impoſthumes. Theſe com- 
— ce ulcerated cancers, without ever having been occult 


ones. . X * P 
thus, the white cancer, is uſed by French writers 
992 " rite chalky eren ſometimes found adhering 
* tongue, and internal parts of the mouths of chil- 
hid and which, unleſs timely bruſhed away, is apt to 


leabich ſenſe, it ſeems to amount to the ſame with 


AH THA. p : 
Cancer is alſo applied to a ſpecies of BANDAOE, for the 
head, and divided into ſeveral parts, reſembling the legs 
a crab-fiſh. | | 
* in the Military Art. See AnIESs. ; 
CANCRIFORM, Cancriformis, the ſame with cancroides, 
or cancerous. . 
Wedelius has a diſcourſe of hard rebellious cancriform 
tumours. Ephem. Acad N. C. dec. 2. an. 1. obſ. 12. 
CANCRINE verſes, the ſame with RETROGRADE. | 
CANCROMA, in Ornithology, a genus of birds of the order 
of grallæ; having a gibbous beak, and the upper jaw in 
the form . of a boat turned upwards. Linnzus reckons 
two ſpecies, the cochlearia, ard the cancrophaga; the 
former is found in Guiana, atid the latter in the Brafils. 
CANDELARES, in Botany, an order of plants in the 
CANDELARIA, in Botany, a name by which ſome au- 
thors have called the great white MULLEIN. 
CanDELARIA, in Entomology, is a ſpecies of inſect, be- 
longing to the genus of fu/gora, and order of hemiptera 
in the innzan ſyſtem, It is common in China. 
CANDERROS, in the Materia Medica, a name of an Eaſt 
Indian gum, not much known among us, though ſome- 
times imported. It has much of the appearance of com- 


. Fragmenta Methodi Naturalis of Linnzus. 


mon amber, only that it wants its yellow colour, being 


white and pellucid; we ſometimes ſee it turned into toys 
of various kinds, which are very light, and of a good 
poliſh. Garcias and ſome other authors tell us, that 
the people of Borneo, and ſome other places where cam- 
phor is produced, have the art of adulterating the crude 
camphor, which they ſend over to us with large quanti- 
ties of this gum. 

CANDIDATE, a perſon who ſets up for ſome poſt or 
place, either of honour or profit. 
The word is formed of candidus, white ; on account of a 
white ſhining garment, taga candida, wherein thoſe who 
aſpired to preferments in ancient Rome, were habited at 
the time of their appearing for the ſame, eſpecially at the 
public afſemblies, in order to diſtinguiſh them from the 
croud, 
The white gown worn by candidates was looſe and un- 
girded, nor was there any cloſe garment under it, which 
tome interpret as done with deſign to avoid any ſuſpicion 
people might have of bribery; though Plutarch rather 
thinks it done to gain the afſections of the people, by 
ſueing in ſuch an humble garb; or elſe that ſuch as had 
received wounds in the ſervice of their country, might 
more eaſily demonſtrate thoſe tokens of their courage 
and fidelity, 
The Roman candidates uſually declared their pretenſions 
a year beſore the time of election, which was ſpent in 
making intereſt and ining friends. Various arts of 
Popularity were practiſed for this purpoſe, and frequent 
circuits made round the city, and viſits and compliments 
to all ſorts of perſons, the proceſs of which formed what 
Was Called AMBITUS. 
ANDIDATI principit, were thoſe who were recommended 
to any offices by the emperors. Alſo an office in the 
court of the emperor of Conſtantinople, anſwering to a 
ſecretary of ſtate among us. 
The candidutus principis was alſo denominated Quaſlor 
principis or Auguſti. 
*NDIDATE of baptiſm, in the Ancient Church, was called 
CATECHUMEN. 


2228 in the CoLLEGE of Phyſicians, London, is 


2 Who of members out of whom the fellows are 
. = candidates muſt be natives of England, doctors of 
an; c, admitted to the degree in our own univerſities, 
ought to have practiſed phylic four years before they 


a "PE 
85 admitted into the order. The number of candidates 
6 never to exceed twelve. 


urwarz, in Academical Orders or Degrees, denotes a | 


Perſon to whom, after full examination, and the per- 


 Urmance_ of 


* of inaugural exerciſes, licence is granted to 


2 dre by ſome divided into primitive and degenerate. | C 


— 


CAnDLEs, methed of making mond. Theſe candles are made 


take up the higheſt or doctoral di when he pleaſes, 
See Decree, DocTor, Ly &c. F 
ANDIDATI militet, were an order of ſoldiers of tall ſta- 


ture, who ſerved as the emperor's bod rds, to de- 
fend him in fight. They . thus nll be- 
cauſe cloathed in white, either that they might be the 
more conſpicuous, and their actions more taken notice 
of, or becauſe they were conſidered as in the way to 
higher preferments. Cedrenus obſerves, that it was the 
younger Gordian who inſtituted the candidati, as alſo the 
proteclores and ſcholares. 3 were choſen out 
of the troops, and conſiſted of perſons who beſt under- 
ſtood the art of war; and out of theſe ſcholares were 
choſen the candidati, who were ſuch as were talleſt and 
ſtrongeſt, and had moſt of the martial air; and were 
proper to inſpire terror, ſays the Chronicon of Alexan- 
dria, The protectores were a middle order. 


CANDLE, a cotton or linen wick, looſely twiſted, and co- 


vered with tallow, wax, or ſpermaceti, in a cylindrical 
figure; which being lighted at the end, ſerves to illu- 
mine a place in the abſence of the ſun. 

The word candle comes from candela, and that from can- 


dor, of candeo, I burn; whence alſo the middle-age Greek 


xa. 


A tallow candle, to be good, muſt be half ſheep's tallow 
and half bullock's; the fat of hogs makes them gutter, 
pu an ill ſmell, and a thick black ſmoke. 

allow candles are of two kinds z the one dipped, the other 
moulded : the firſt, which are thoſe in ordinary uſe, are 
of an old ſtanding ; the latter are ſaid to be the inven- 
tion of the Sieur le Brez, at Paris. The manufacture 
of the two kinds is very different, excepting in what re- 


lates to melting of the tallow, and making the wick, 
which is the ſame in both. 


CanDLEs, method of making, The tallows, being weighed 


and mixed in their due proportion, are cut or hacked into 
pieces, to facilitate their melting, and thrown into a pot 
or boiler, having a cavity of ſome depth running round 
the top, to prevent its boiling over. Being thus perfectly 
melted and ſkimmed, a certain quantity of water is 
thrown in, proportioned to the quantity of tallow ; this 
ſerves to precipitate the impurities of the tallow, which 
had eſcaped the ſkimmer, to the bottom of the veſſel. 
The tallow, however, intended for the firſt three dips, 
muſt have no water; becauſe, the dry wick, imbibing 
the water readily, makes the candles ſpit and crackle in 
the burning. The melted tallow is now emptied through 
a ſieve into a tub, having a tap for letting it out, as oc- 
caſion requires. The tallow thus prepared, may be uſed 
after having ſtood three hours; and will continue fit for 
uſe twenty-four hours in ſummer, and fifteen in winter. 
For the wicks, they are made of ſpun cotton, which the 
chandlers buy in ſkeins; and wind off three or four to- 
ether, according to the intended thickneſs of the wick, 
into bottoms, or clues, whence they are cut out with an 
inſtrument contrived for that purpoſe, into pieces of the 
length of the candle required; then put on the ſticks, or 
broches, or elſe placed in the moulds, as the candles are 
intended to be either dipped or moulded. 


CanDLEs, making of dipped. The liquid tallow is drawn 


off from the tub above-mentioned, into a veſſel called 
the mould, fink, or abyſs, of an angular form, perfectly 
like a priſm, except that it is not equilateral ; the fide on 
which it opens being only ten inches high; and the 
others, which makes its depth, fifteen. On the angle, 
formed by the two great ſides, it is ſupported by two feet, 
and is placed on a kind of bench, in — of a trough, to 
catch the droppings, as the candles are taken out at each 
dip. At a convenient diſtance from this, is ſeated the 
workman, who takes two ſticks, or broches, at a time, 
ſtrung with the proper number of wicks, viz. ſixteen, if 
the candles are to be of eight in the pound; twelve, if of 
ſix on the pound, &c. and holding them equidiſtant, by 
means of the ſecond and third finger of each hand, 
which he puts between them, he immerges the wicks 
two or three times for their firſt lay, and, holding them 
ſome time over the opening of the veſſel to let them 
drain, hangs them on a rack, where they continue to 
drain and grow hard. When cooled, they are dipped a 
ſecond time, then a third, as before; only for the third 
lay they are but immerged twice, in all the reſt thrice. 
e operation is . more or leſs times, accordin 
to the intended _ neſs of the _ 0 the 1 
dip they neck them; i. e. plunge them below that 
of the Wick where the 2 * ended. 8 
It muſt be obſerved, that during the operation, the tal- 
low is ſtirred from time to time, and the ſtock ſupplied 
with freſh tallow. When the candles are finiſhed, their 
peaked ends, or bottoms, are taken off; not with any 
cutting inſtrument, but by paſſing them over a kind of 
flat brazen plate, heated to a proper pitch by a fire un- 
derneath ; which melts down as much as is requiſite. - 


CAN 


zt mdulds of different matters: braſs, tin, and lead, are | 
the moſt ordinary. Tin is the beſt, and lead is the worſt. 


Each candle has its mould, conſiſting of three pieces, the | 


neck, ſhaſt, and foot: the ſhaft is a hollow metal cylin- 
der, of the diameter and length of the candle propoſed : 
at the extremity of this is the neck, which is a little me- 
tallic cavity, in form of a-dome, having a moulding within 
Gde, and pierced in the middle with a hole big enough 
for the wick to paſs through. At the other extremity is 


the foot, in form of a little tunnel, through which the | 


liquid tallow runs into the mould. The neck is ſoldered 
to the ſhaft, but the foot is moveable, being. applied 
when the wick is to be put in, and taken off again when 
the candle is old. A little beneath the place where the 
foot is applied to the ſhaſt, is a kind of ſtring of metal, 
which ſerves to ſupport that part of the mould, and to 

revent the ſhaft from entering tos deep in the table to 
e mentioned hereafter., Laſtly, in the So of the ſoot, 
is a leaf of the ſame metal; ſoldered within ſide, which 
advancing into the centre, ſerves to keep up the wick; 
which is here hooked on, preciſely in the middle of the 
mould. The wick is introduced into the ſhaft of the 
mould by a piece of wire,. which being thruſt through 
the aperture of the hook, till it come out at the neck, the 
wick is tied to itz ſo that in drawing it back, the wick 
comes along with it, leaving only enough * ſor the 
neck ; the other end is faſtened to the hook, which thus 
keeps it perpendicular. The moulds, in this condition, 
are diſpoſed in a table pierced full of holes, the diameter 
of each being about an inch: theſe holes receive the 
moulds inverted, as far as the ſtring in the foot.. Being 
thus placed perpendicularly, they are filled with melted 
tallow (prepared as e out of the tap into a 
tin pot, and thence poured into the foot. Aſter the 
moulds have ſtood long enough to cool, for the tallow to 
have arrived at its conſiſtence, the canale is taken out, by 
taking off the foot, which brings the candle along with it. 
Thoſe who aim at perfection in their work, bleach or 


whiten their candles, by faſtening them on rods or broches, | 
and hanging them out to the dew, and earlieſt rays of the |. 


ſun, for eight or ten days: care being taken to ſcreen 
them in the day-time from the too intenſe heat of the 
ſun; and in the night from rain, by waxed cloths. 

CanpLEts, wax, are made of a cotton or flaxen wick, 
ſlightly twiſted, and covered with white or yellow wax. 
— Of theſe there are ſeveral kinds; ſome called tapers, 
uſed to illumine churches, and in proceſſions, funeral ce- 
remonies, &c. and others uſed on ordinary occaſions. 
For the firſt kind, their figure is conical, ſtill diminiſhing 
from the bottom, which has a hole to receive the point 
in the candleſtick, to the top, which ends in a point: 
the latter kind are cylindrical. The firſt are either made 
with a ladle, or with the hand. 


CaxDLEs, wax. manner of making with the ladle. The wicks | 


being twiſted, and cut off at the proper length, a dozen 


of them are tied by the neck, at equal diſtances, round 


an iron circle, ſuſpended directly over a large baſon of 
copper tinned, and full of melted wax: a large ladle full 
of this wax is poured gently, by inclination, on the tops 
of the wicks, one after another; ſo that running down, 
the whole wick is thus covered ; the ſurplus returning 
into the baſon, where it is kept warm by a pan of coals 
underneath it. "They thus continue to pour on the wax, 
till the candle arrive at its deſtined bigneſs : ſtill obſerv- 
ing, that the three firſt ladles be poured on at the top of 
the wick, the fourth at the height of 4, the fifth at 4, 
and the fixth at 4; by which means the candle arrives at 
its pyramidal form. "The candles are then taken down 
hot, and laid aſide of each other, in a feather-bed folded 
in two, to preſerve their warmth, and keep the wax ſoft : 
they are then taken and rolled, one by one, on an even 
table, uſually of walnut-tree, with a long ſquare inſtru- 
ment of box, ſmooth at the bottom. e candle being 
thus rolled and ſmoothed, its big end is cut off, and a 
conical hole is made in it. 

CanpLEs, wax, manner of making by the hand. The wick 
being diſpoſed, as in the former, they begin to ſoften the 


wax, by working it ſeveral times in hot water, contained | 


in a bras caldron, tinned, very narrow and deep. A piece 
of the wax is then taken out, and diſpoſed, by little and 
hatle, around the wick, which is hung on a hook in the 
wall, by the extremity oppoſite to the neck; ſo that they 
begin with the big end, diminiſhing ſtill, as they deſcend 
towards the neck. In other reſpects, the method is the 
ſame here, as in the former caſe; only that they are not 
lid in the bed, but are rolled on the table, juſt as they 
are formed, It muſt be obſerved, however, that in the 
former cale, water is always uſed to moiſten the ſeveral 


inſkraments, to prevent the wax from ſticking ; and in | 


2 latter, lard, or oil of olives, for the hands, table, 
c. 
CanvLes, wer cylindrical, are made either with the ladle, 
or drawn, The firſt kind arc made of ſeveral threads of 
| I 
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cotton, looſely ſpun, and twiſted together, 


CanDLEs, wax, drawn, are ſo called, becauſe n 


The aſcent of the tallow up the wick in a 


CAN Ds, medicinal, candela fſumales, are compoſitions of 


CannDIL E-tree, in the Weſt Indies, 


CanvL t-berrj-tree, Myrico, in Botany, a den 
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the ladle, and rolled, as the conical ones, but 
| not 


pierced. 


drawn, in the manner of wire, by m 

rollers, or cylinders of wood, turned apes 
turning backwards and forwards ſeveral time 
wick through melted wax, by 
and at the G 


0 hr 
e, which 


: fs the 
; contained j Pa 
me time through the holes of an itn; 


like that uſed for drawing wire, faſtened at 0 


the baſon : ſo that, by little and little, the co» * hide 0: 
any bulk, at pleaſure, according to the if 
0 


the inſtrument through which it paſſes ; 
may ſour or five hundred ells at length be draw 
ning. The invention of this was brought from Ta 


by Pierre Bleſimare, of Paris, about the mi 
laſt century. 2 en munen 


by this method, 


. b 
dle, may be reſolved into the ſame principle 1 


or attraction, as that of water up a hea 

even up a crpillary tube. The wick of 4 9 
ſlightly twiſted, that all its hairs may be eaſily come — 
which being very ſmall, and abounding in ſulphur — 
take the flame; and the flame by its heat rarifyin the 
air, and diſſolving the tallow underneath, makes — 0. 
bules thereof aſcend into the rarifted ſpaces of the . 
_ theſe, with the air about it, prove food for the 

ame. 

The Roman candles were at firſt little ſtrings dipt in pitch 
or ſurrounded with wax; though afterwards they made 
them- of the papyrus, covered likewiſe with wax; and 
ſometimes alſo. of ruſhes, by ſtripping off the outer rind 
and only retaining the pith.— For religious offices, wat 
candles were uled ; for vulgar uſes, thoſe of tallow. Ser, 
ad En. lib. i. v. 731. Plin Nat. Hiſt. lib. xvii cap. 37. 
Lord Bacon propoſes candles of divers compoſiticns and 
ingredients, as alſo of different ſorts of wicks; with ex. 
periments of the degrees of duration, and light of each, 
Good houſewives bury their candies in flour, or bran 
which it is ſaid increaſes their laſting, almoſt half, — 
Some ſpeak of perpetual candles made of ſalamander's 
wood, Bac. Nat Hiſt. Cent. 4. 5 369. and Cent. 8, 


174 | 
is any chandlers mix with their wares any thing dere. 
fully, &c. the candles ſhall be forfeited. Stat. 23 Eis. 
and a tax or duty is granted on candles, by 8 and g Anne, 
cap. 6. made for ſale, of 8d. per pound, for thoſe made 
with wax, and one penny a pound for all other cn 
beſides the duty upon tallow, by 8 Anne, cap. 9. The 
makers of candles are not to uſe melting houfes, without 
_— a true entry, on pain of 100/. and to give notice 
of making candles to the exciſe officer for the duties; 
and of the number, &c. or ſhall forfeit 5o/. ſtat. 11 
Geo. I. cap. 30. See alſo 23 Geo. II. cap. 21. and 26 
Geo. II. cap. 32. 
Candles, for which the duty hath been paid, may be eu- 
ported, and the duty drawn back; but no draw-back 
{hall be allowed on the exportation of any foreign canui# 
imported. 8 Ann. cap. 9. 23 Geo. Il. cap. 21. 
It is obſervable, in Optics, that the flame of two candies 
joined, give a much itronger light than both of them ſe⸗ 
N The obſervation was ſuggeſted by Dr. Fran- 
in. Probably the union of the two flames produces 1 
greater degree of heat, whereby the vapour is attenuated, 
and the particles of which light conſiſts more copioully 
emitted. Prieſtley's Hiſt. of Viſion, p. 807. 


odoriferous, aromatic, and inflammable matters, as ben. 
zoin, ſtorax, olibanum, turpentine, and the like, mixed 
up with mucilage of tragacanth, and formed into naſe 
in ſhape of. candles. The effluvia and odours * 
when burnt, are ſuppoſed to be ſalutary to the brealt, 
&e. 
Candles for caruncles of the urinary paſſage, are mt 
wax and turpentine melted, and wicks dipt into 
ſame, till brought to the due thickneſs ; then e 
over with an unguent of ceruſs, and precipitate an . 
ter of antimony to be thruſt up the yard till they re 
the caruncula. Sec BOUGIE. * 
x tree of whole {rat 


od d. 


, are made of 


boiled to a thick fat conſiſtence, are made go 
It ſeems to be the ſame as the 32 
ominatien 

from whole berries ate drann, 
by boiting, a green wax, of which candies are un * 
is alſo called 4 Virginia myrile. It is 3 or 

dicecia tetrandria claſs. Its characters are thou nale; and 
flowers are upon different prom from the einde 
are produced in a looſe, oblong, oval * = on- 
on every ſide; under each ſcale 1s n 4 5 
ſhaped flower, having no petal, but hath mite 
ſhort ſlender ſtamina, terminated by large tuin neither 


whoſe lobes are bifid. The female flowers c pl 


an aromatic evergreen, 


thout 
otice 
ties; 
t. 11 
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CANDLE 


CAN 


les, crowned by fingle ſtigmas. The germen 

— becomes a bey with one cell, encloſing a 

ſingle ſeed. There are ſeveral ſpecies. _ | 

The firſt ſort grows naturally upon bogs in many parts 

of England, particularly in the northern and weſtern 

counties; as alſo in Windſor Park, and near Tunbridge 

Wells. This riſes, with many ſhrubby ſtalks; near four 

feet high, which divide into ſeveral flender branches, 
mniſhed with ſtiff ſpeaf-ſhaped leaves of a light green, 

Tooch, and à little ſawed at their points, emitting a 

fragrant odour when bruiſed. my 

Moſt of the other ſorts grow naturally in North America, 

where, as is before obſerved, the inhabjtants get a ſort 

of green wax from the berries, which they make into 
candles. The method is defcribed by Mr. Cateſby, in 
his Natural Hiſtory of Carolina. 

CaxDLE-wd, flips of * about the thickneſs of the 

finger, uſed in New England, and other colonies, to 
burn inſtead of candles, giving a very good light. 
'The French inhabitants of the iſland of Tortuga uſe ſlips 
of yellow ſantal wood for the ſame purpoſe, and under 
the fame denomination of bois de chandelle, which yields 
a clear flame, though of a green colour. 

CaxDLEF, ſale, or auttion 1 inch of; See INcH of Candle. 
There is alfo a kind of Excommunication by inch of Can- 
PLE; wherein the time a lighted candle continues burn- 
ing, is allowed the ſinner to come to repentance ; but 
after which he remains excommunicated to all intents 
and purpoſes. | | 

CANDLEMAS, a feaſt of the church, held on the ſecond 
of February, in memory of the Purification of the Bleſſed 
Virgin. 

It kts its name either from the number of lighted can- 
dles uſed by the Romiſh church, in the proceſſions of 
this day; or becauſe, before 1s, the church conſecrated 
candles for the whole year. 'This ceremony was prohi- 
bited in England, by an order of council in 1548. 
Candlemas is alſo called, in ancient writers, Hypapante; 
and among moderns, the Purification. 

Some will are this feaſt to have been inſtituted by pope 
Gelaſius, in lieu of the heathen lupercalia; and that 
roceſſion was thereon made with lighted candles round 
he fields and grounds, by way of exorciſm. Hence 
Bede ſays, © It is happy for the church to have changed 
« the luftrations of the heathens, held in the month of 
February, around the fields, for the proceſſions with 
* hallowed candles, in remembrance of that divine light 
« wherewith Chrift illuminated the world, whence he 
« was ſtiled by Simeon, a light to lighten the Gentiles.” 
Others aferibe the origin of Candlemas to pope Vigilius, 
in the year 536, and ſuppoſe it ſubſtituted for the feaſt 
of Proferpine, held with burning tapers by the heathens 
in, the beginning of February. 

IIK, a houſhold utenſil, contrived to hold 

one, or more lighted candles. Larger, and more ſtately 

eandleſtichs, contrived for holding a great number of can- 
dles, are called branches and girandoles; and when made 
of glafs, luftres. 

The golden cardleftick was the richeſt utenſil in the Jewiſh 


tabernacle, It was made of ſolid gold, and weighed a 


talent; and, according to Cumberland, the value of it, 


excluſive of the workmanſhip, was 5076 pounds. It 
contained ſeven lights, ſix branching out in three parts 


from the u right 


m, and one on the top of it. 


on which Veſpaſian's triumph is delineated. 


ANDLESTICX, water, a kind of jet or fountain raiſed on 
a foot which ſupports a little baſon reſembling the diſk 
of a candleflick, down which the water falls into another 


lar er ba on 
CANDO, Conpr, or Conpr, in Commerce, a long mea- 
fure uſed in ſeveral parts of the Eaſt Indies, particularly 


at Goa, the capital of the Portugueſe ſettlements there. 


Silk and woolen ſtuffs are meaſured by the varre, and 
egu is equal to 


linen by the candse, The cands uſed in 
e Venetian ell. 


DOU, in Batam ; Purchaſii, Jonſt. Dendrol. Arbor 
aldivenſis, a tree much like the cork- tree, and of the 
ot the walnut-tree. 'The trunk is fungous, and 


el 


* thau cork; the bark whitiſh, and it bears no 


t. 
CANDY, in ſpeaking of 80 GAR, denotes a preparation of 
t ſubſtance, made by melting, and cry allizing it ſix 


0 or ſeven times over, to render it hard and tranſparent. 
SANDYIN 


ance by boi 
Ne 55. 


. | nor ſtamina, but an oval germen ſup zorting two | 


This facred utenſil was, after the Babyloniſh captivity, 
laced in the Temple; and when the Temple was de- 
4 it was depoſited in the Temple of Peace built 

eſpaſian; and the repreſentation of it ſtill remains 
on the triumphal arch, at the foot of mount Palatine, 


NG makes an operation in Pharmacy, as well as 
oi Rey thoſe ſimples which are preſerved in ſub- 
ng in ſugar being ſaid to be candied : though 


EAN 


2 from the apothecary, to whom originally it bez 
onged. | 
CanDy carrot. See SPIGNEL; 

Candy tuft-tree, See IB ERIS. 

CAN D /tor's fort; See Candia Lion's foot. 

CANE, in Commerce, the ſame with reed; called among 
botaniſts axunDo: See BamBoe and Reev. 

Canes make a conſiderable article in commerce. There 

are imported two forts, viz. walking, and rattait canes. 

Canes, walking, are ſaid by Bradley to be joints of the 
roots of a ſort of reed, called canna [ndica. This plant 

ſhoots in 7 about three or four feet long, near the 

ſurface of the ground, and at every knot produces great 
numbers of fibres, by which it receives its nouriſhment. 

The joints are made ſtrait by the fire, which occaſions 

thoſe ſhades or clouds frequently ſeen in them. Bradley 

thinks the cane-tree might be propagated here by plant: 
ing ſome of the roots with their knots in artificial bogs, 
c. 

Canes may be ſtained like tdrtoife ſhell, by a mixture of 

aqua fortis and oil of vitriol, laid on them at ſeveral 

times, over live coals, to cauſe it to penetrate the deeper, 
and afterwards giving them a gloſs with a little ſoft wax, 
and a dry cloth. Boyle. 

CANES, rattan, are a ſmaller ſort brought from China and 

Japan, very tough; which being ſplit, are uſed for mak- 

ing of cane chairs. They are the produce of a reed called 

—_y Malabarica minor, or leſſer rattan. Theſe when 

dry, being ſtruck againſt each other, will give fire, and 

are ufed accordingly in ſome places in lieu of flint and 
ſteel. Being twilted together they make cordage of 
them. The Chineſe and Japaneſe veſſels are ſaid to have 
their caples made of them, which are leſs liable to rot 

in the water than hemp. Phil. Tranf. Ne 244. p. 32% 

and N“ 267. p. 717. 

CAN E, ſugar. See SuGAR can. 

Cad, dumb. See WAKE-robin. 

CAN R, fihhing-rod. See Rep. 

CANE, Indian. See Canna. 

CANnE-epple, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by the com- 

mon people of Ireland to the arbutus, or itrawberry-tree. 

See ARBUTUS: | 

Cans, CANnNa, a long meaſure, frequent in Italy, Spain, 
and the ſouth parts of France ; of greater or leſs length, 

according to the places where it is uſed: 

At Naples, the canna is equal to ſeven ſeet 34 inches, 

Engliſh meaſure z the canna of Tholouſe, and the upper 

Languedoc, is equal to the vara of Arragon, and con- 

tains five feet 8} inches; at Montpellier, in Provence, 

ge rn and the Lower Languedoc, to fix Engliſh feet 
5+ inches. 

CANELLA alba, in Botany, the ſame with what is other- 

wiſe called coRTEX winteranus. 

CANENTES, in Natural Hiftery, a name uſed by ſome of 

the older writers for a ſpecies of ſoſſile ſhell not known 

to us in its recent ſtate, but deſcribed by Klein under 
the name of the tubulus marinus concameratus, and by other 
of the late authors under thoſe of pelythalamium and or- 

thoceratites. E 

CANEPHORL, Karngepory from xavye, a reed, and gepe, 
I bear, in Antiquity, were two virgins of quality at Athens, 
kept in Minerva's temple in the Acropolis, who at the 
feaſt of the Panathenza, carried baſkets on their heads 
with ſomething ſecret or myſterious therein, and deliver- 
ed to them by the prieſteſs. 

The baſkets were uſually crowned with flowers, myrtles, 
&c.—The Canepbore, in theſe ceremonies, always marched 
the firſt, the prieſt next, and the choir of muſic fol- 
lowed. 

The learned are at variance about the contents of the 
baſkets borne by the Canephore. Some will have it, that 
neither they, nor the prieſteſs herſelf, knew what was 
in them. Others conjecture that they contained the 
things neceffary for ſacrifice, &c. 

There were alſo Canephoræ in the ceremonies of Ceres 
and Bacchus. Thoſe in the Bacchanalia carried golden 
baſkets, in which were divers ſorts of firſt fruits, &c. 
Among ancient monuments, we find mention of divers 
figures of canephoræ. In that famous cornelian called 
Michael Angelo's ring, there are three Canephbore with 
their baſkets on their heads. 

The appellation Canephore was alſo given to virgins at 
Athens, when, becoming marriageable, they preſented 
certain baſkets full of little curioſities to Diana, in order 
to procure leave to quit her train, and change their ſtate 
of life. 

CANEPHORIA was a ceremony, which made part of a 
feaſt celebrated by the Athenian virgins on the eve of 
their marri y. The Canephoria, as practiſed at 
Athens, conſiſted in this; that the maid, conducted by 
her father and mother, went to the temple of Minerva; 


he performance of it is now transferred to the confec- 


carrying with her a baſket full of preſents, to engage the 
goddeſs to make the marriage happy 3 or rather, as the 
830 ſccholiaſt 


CAN 


fcholiaſt of Theocritus has it, the baſket was intended as 
a kind of honourable amends. made to that goddeſs, the 
protectreſs of virginity, for abandoning her party; or it 
was a ceremony to appeaſe her wrath. 7 
CANES, in Egypt and other Eaſtern countries, a poor ſort 
of buildings tor the JN of ſtrangers and trayellers. 
People are accommodated in theſe with a room at a {mall 
price, but with no other neceſſaries; ſo that, excepting 
the room, there are no greater accommodations in theſe 
houſes than in the deſerts, but that there is a market 
near. 
Carts Venatic, im Aſtronomy, the Grey-heunds, two new 
conſtellations, firſt eſtabliſhed by Hevelius, between the 
tail of the Great Bear, and Bootes' arm, above the Coma 
 Berenices. The Grit is called efterion, being that next 
the Bear's tail 3 the other <hara. They comprehend 23 
ſtars, of which Tycho only obſerved two. The longi- 
tudes and latitudes of cach are given by Hevelius. 
In the Britiſh Catalogue they are 25. 
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CANGA, in che ro of Affairs, a wooden clog borne on 
the neck, by way of puniſhment for divers offences. 
The canga is compoſed of two pieces of wood notched, 
to receive the criminal's neck; the load lies on his ſhoul- 
ders, and is more or leſs heavy according to the quality 
of his oFence. Some cangas weigh 200 pounds; the ge- 
nerality from 50 to 60 pounds. The mandarins condemn 
to the canya. Sentence of death is ſometimes commuted 
for by the penalty of the canga. 

CANI, grotto del. Sce GROT TO del Cant. 

CANIA, in Bcteny, a name given by Pliny, and ſome other 
authors, to the common ſtinging nettle. 

C.\NICULA, in Zoology, the name by which Ariſtotle, and 


ſince him Rondeletius, Aldrovandus, and ſome others, 


have called the CATULUS, 

Cantcul4 was alſo uſed by Pliny, and the old Romans, 
for that fiſh which the Italians expreſs by the ſame fort 
of diminutive name, at this time the /amiola. It is the 
galeus caNis of authors, the fiſh we in Cornwall call 
the tape. It is a ſpecies of $QUALUs, called by Artedi 
the /qualus, with the noſtrils placed near the mouth, and 
with ſmall foramina near the eyes. 

CanicuULaA is a name given to one of the ſtars of the con- 
ſtellation CAN Is mayor ;z called alſo ſimply the Dog-/tar , 
by the Greeks, E+1p:05, Sirius. 

Pliny and Galen alſo give the appellation Procyon to the 
canicula; though, in propricty, PROCYON is the name of 
another ſtar, in the Leder Dog. | 

Canicula is the tenth in order in the Britannic Catalogue; 
in Tycho's and Ptolemy's it is the ſecond. It is ſituate 
in the mouth of the conſtellation, and is of the firſt mag- 
nitude; being the largeſt, and brighteſt, of all the ſtars 
in the heavens. Its longitude, latitude, &c. fee among 
thoſe of the other ſtars of Can1s major. | 
From the riſing of this ſtar, that is, its emerſion from 
the ſun's rays, which now happens about the twenty- 
ſixth day of Auguſt, the ancients reckoned their dies ca- 
niculares, or dog- days. | | 
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0 Ale which is called the Annus Canarius, 


The 


C AN 


tians and Ethi ians the; 1 
canicula; — to e dee 


NICULAR days, properly denote a 6 
days, preceding and 1 the helizcal rig ue of 
82 or 1 5 N 15 the morning. 8 of Cm. 
ome authors tell us, from Hippocra 8 
the day the Canicula riſes, the FAY dee bin that 
dogs begin to grow mad, the bite increaſes and ir * 
and all animals grow languid; and that the diſeaſe, d. 
dinarily occaſioned in men by it, are burning f of uf 
A and arbor of | 8 levers, dy. 
Ihe Romans ſacrificed a brown dog ever; 5 
at its riſing, to appeaſe its rage. hey 8 
to be the occaſion of the ſultry weather, uſuall 1 
the dog-days; Homer's II. lib, xxii. v. 22. but b ry 1 
take: in ſive or ſix thouſand years more, Canicul 2 
chance to be charged with bringing froſt and — 
2 wy on, * Pye or December; and 4 
tually riſes with the ſun on diffe 1 4. 
A rent Cays, in differen 
However, the almanac-makers uſually mark the bes; 
ning of the canicu/ar days about the 3oth of Jul and 
their end abbut the 7th of September. 1 


riſing o 


CANICULAR year, denotes the Egyptian natural year, which 


was computed from one heliacal riſing of canula io the 

This is allo called a 

This is alſo called annus canarius, and annus nice. 

the Egyptians themſelves the Sothic year, . de- 

nomination given by them to Sirius. Some alfo call it 
the heliacal year, 

The canicular year conſiſted ordinarily of 36 

every fourth year of 366 days, by which 3 

modated to the civ4 year. The reaſcn of their choice 

of canicula before the other ſtars, to compute their time 
by, was not only the ſuperior brightneſs of that ſtar, but 
becauſe its heliacal riſing was in Egypt a time of ſingu- 
lar note, as falling on the greateſt augmentation of the 

Nile, the reputed father of Egypt. Epheſtion adds, 

that from the aſpect of Camcula, its habit and colour, the 

n. drew prognoſtics concerning the rife of the 
ile; and, according to Florus, predicted the future 

8 obſerved with great attention. Bainbrigge, 
anicul. cap. 4. p. 26. 

CANICULUM, or Caxicurus, in the Byzantine Arti- 
quities, a golden ſtandiſh, or ink-yeflel, decorated with 
precious ſtones, wherein was kept the ſacred encauſtum, 
or red ink, wherewith the emperors ſigned their decrees, 
letters, &c. 

The word is by ſome derived from canis or caniculus; al- 

luding to the figure of a dog, which it repreſented; or 

rather becauſe it was ſupported by the figures of dogs. 

vY Salmaſius from xavor, an inkhorn. 

The caniculum was under the care of a particular officer 

of ſtate, hence called caniclinus or canicleus, who was in 
reat requeſt, Du-Cange will have the caniclinus to have 

en the ſame with the LoGOTHETA. 

CANICUM, in Botany, a name given by Avicenna, and 
ſome other authors, to the ſmall celandine, or P1LEWORT- 

CANINA l/appa, in Batany, a name given by ſome of the 
old Roman authors to 4 fruit of the aparine or gooſe- 
graſs. They are called by others /appe boariæ, and laps 
canariæ, and the plant /appa and lappago. See CLEAVERS. 

CANINANA, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of ſerpent 
found in America, and eſteemed one of the leſs poiſon- 
ous kinds. It grows to about two feet long, and is green 
on the back, and yellow on the belly. It feeds on eggs 
and ſmall birds; the natives cut off its head and tat), 
and eat the body as a delicate diſh. Ray. 

CANINE, in a general ſenſe, ſomething that relates to dogs. 
Dr. Douglas gives frequent compariſons between the c 
nine muſcles and the human. ; 
The voice of perſons ſeized with the hydrophobia is fle. 
quently uttered with a canine hoarſeneſs, and bears ſome 
reſemblance to the barking of a dog. Dr. Liſter accounts 
for the cynical appearances in the hydrophsb:a from 3 ſup- 
poſition, that the patient has undergone ſomewhat of 2 
transformation into the canine nature, or that certan © 
the organical parts of his body, eſpecilly the guia, 
tongue, &c. are diſpoſed after the manner of a dog- 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 207, and N* 147. 

CaninE appetite, appetentia, or fames canina, 
much the ſame with bulimia, though the m9 
writers make a diſtinction between the two. See Bur ine. 
We have a late ſurpriſing inſtance of the ce pen 
mentioned in the Philolophical Tranſactions, N 47 
p- 366, & ſeq. and p. 381. 

CANINE laughter, riſus caninus, that wherein the 
drawn far back, and the mouth much extended, 

5 a , ue of the BY 

CANINE /igament, is that whereby the prepucs, © od the 

man PENIS is faſtened to the glans, otherwiſe e | 

FRANUM. 


amounts to 
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lips ac 
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ſkate of the year. So that the firit riſing of this ſtar was 


adi. fo e 44 


5 „ „ie cüni a, is uſually ſuppoſed the ſame A | 
une madneſt, rabies canines 1s uſually ſuppoſe ' 111 7 | 
Corn PHOBIA, though fome diſtinguith, apply- | Names and ſituations of the 2 F loosgitud. ol | 
. former denomination where the patient raves, or 4 112 Gary = 
ing! & all aſe of rcafon'z the latter, where he ſtill re- 7 85 
has "Nis reaſoning faculty; only his members are * 0 „ 0 ; 
ain: "= ' | ö 
4 305 certain involuntary convalfive motions, as thoſe | 2 116 43 3. 0 16 12 6:7 
epileptic or aguifh perſon. See Manta. | In the head © [17 19 $8112 36 42] 6 
of an 25 "1n:na is never without the hydrophobia, but the orth. in the neck Bl |t7 51 521.3 31 30 
The 7 gently without the former. South. in the neck 7 18 i 23112 51 G1 F- ' 
latter ST bur, a ſort of native $UELyHoR diſcovered | Under theſe as in the ſhoulder |» | |:8 18 14]14 49 14] 6 
8 bo intermixed with earthy or ſtony matters; RI . | we 
near Kr reaſon that dogs are ſo fond of it, as to Informis; over the neck ſo} [i756 31] 9 45 18] 6 
thus called by 5 | North. againit preced. poſt. foot 9 [zo 10 40/19 37 68 6 
dig it ont of the earth. | | iddle | 20 t4 78 13 51] 6 
Canin teeth, Cont dentes. Sec Teer. 15371 faber fert Sauth 9 0 28 33fis 6 22 6 
CaANINU> muſculus, the ſame as ELEVATOR abt ſuperis is In he thighs Procyed Kn, 
CANIN' e in Zoaley, a name given by forme writers | i 
to the Hh of the Ceyloneſe, a ſnake that _ _ | [nformis, towards the tail 421 56 22/10 20 15] 6 
every thing that comes in its way, in the manner of our | In the hind-leg 23 22 23 - 's 17 5.6 
: | | 25 19 47118 53 © 
9 1015 4g, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Zoology; makes a 25 25 57 3808 6 — 8 
5 8 


iti very large genus of animals, of the order of 
2 24 c of . taking in all the dog- kind, 
hich this author only accounts fo many varieties, and 
other diſtinct pie. The charatters of this genus are, 
that the ſeveral ſpecies of it have fix upper fore-teeth ; 
that the lateral ones are longer than the others; the in- 


Cants carthariat, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given 
Rondeletius, and other authors, to that ſpecies of ſhar 
called the lamia, or white ſhark by others, or carcarias, 

lamia, &c. See Tab. of Fiſhes, NY 3. | 
Cans galeus, in Zoology, the name of a large fiſh of the 


termediate ones of a lobat figare. : There are alſo fix 
fore-teeth in the Jower-jaw, of which the lateral ones 
are lobated ; the canine teeth are ſingle and incurvated ; 
the grinders are fix or feven in number. 2 

The ſpecies are the common pos, the wor, the 
the ALoOPEX, the LAGOPUs, the 


ſhark kind. It has three rows of extremely ſharp teeth; 
the eyes are ſmall for the ſize of the fiſh, the pupils are 
proportionably ſmall, and the iris of a fine bright ſilver 
colour, with a caſt of blue or green. It is brought to 
market in Rome, and is ſometimes caught alſo on our 
own coaſts, as about Penzance in Cornwall. 


HYANA, the Fox, It is ex- 


LL, or lupus aureus, the Mexican bos, or Ameri- 
3 — with a tail bent downwards, and an 
aſhzcoloured body, variegated with brown and yellow 

+ and the THOUS, 
ene the Great Dog, in Aflronomy, a conſtellation of 
the ſouthern hemifphere, below Orion's feet, though 
ſomewhat to the weſtward of bim; whoſe ſtars Ptolemy 
makes 29z Tycho obſetred only 13; Hevelius 21; in 
the Britannic Catalogue they are 31. Their order, names, 
places, longitude, magnitude, &c. are as follow. 


tremely fond of human fleſh, and will venture to leap 
up even upon the ſhore for it. | 
Canis vlan, in Zoology, the name of an animal proper! 
of the bat or veſpertilio kind, and diſtinguiſhed by Life 
nxus by the name of veſpertiiio cauda nulla, the bat with- 
out a tail, ” | 
C ANKER, ſometimes denotes a ſpeck made by a ſharp hu- 
mour, which gnaws the fleſh almoſt like a cauſtic ; very 
common to children, in their mouth eſpecially. 
CANKER ſeems alſo popularly ufed for a GANGRENE, or 
beginning mortification. 


8 S | CANKER is allo a 3 in dogs, which ſcizes their ears. 
| NY E * = | CANKER, in hawks, breeds in the throat and tongue, oc- 
Names and 1 of the 400 Longitud. Latitude. 3. ceaſioned by foul feeding. It is cured by waſhing the 
F PE 8. mouth with honey 9 wine boiled together, then 
In the preced. poſterior foot 2 ny 3 7 455 24 24 3 n * . 5 ſorrance, which, if it 
F F ” 55 76 2 11 continue long uncured, ſo feſters and putriſies the part, 
Dan. of — * knee 6 20 5446 36 17 J that it will eat to the very bone; and if it happens to 
Subſeq. and ſouth of the ſame : 7 21 25046 5 36] c come upon the tongue, will cut it aſunder; lighting 
E 5. upon the noſe it devours the griſtle through. 

n 7 16 48 4 46 23] 5 | CANKER, in trees, a term uſed by our farmers to expreſs 
South. in the upper knee y 7 25 44/42 21 25 & a wound or blemith in the trunk of a tree, which does 
North. in the ſame knee „ 7 41 57/41 19 24] 5 not heal up by nature, but will enereaſe and damage, if 
Exceeding bright one in not endanger, the whole tree. Theſe wounds are ſome- 
mouth. Sinis * % 19 3 0 times — by accidents, as blows, or by the 
ln the ham of the right leg |» | {12 12 1453 55 ©| 6 branches of one tree gallin another by the motion they 
| 10. Fen * 16. 38 ; are put into by the winds; if this latter be the caſe, the 
F offending branch muſt be cut off, or drawn another way, 

2 8 the n : 4 * 685 4 1 4 or elſe all remedies are vain. | 
ie the narrk x 91 [11 52 5334 44 34 5 The wound muſt be cut and enlarged every way to the 
Preced, of the contig. inthe breaſt] 7] j12 55 3042 55 33 quick, and all the decayed wood muſt be taken clean 


out ; then the whole internal ſurface of the wound muſt 
be filled up with tar mingled with oil, and after this it 
muſt be filled up with clay and horſe-dung mixed toge- 
ther, or with horſe-dung alone, which many eſteem beſt 
of all. In this cafe the dung muſt be bound over with 


15. 
Preced. of ws in he ſhoulder [ef {13 50 34146 48 52 
South. of the contig. in the breaſt] x |13 25 49}43 3 24 
Ia the head 1 | 112 44 29036 41 50 
Third of thoſe following in breaſt] | |13 34 29}42 46 3: 
iu the neck T 


+ ©+ Cn 


13 13 37139 42 5 a rag; hogs dung is by many preferred to hoiſe-dung 
logs. * Aer U for this purpoſe; and it is propet to add to this applica- 
ow we ha rea nn. 4 «| [16 24 4651 23 $7] 2+-3| tion the keeping of the roots cool and moiſt, by laying 

e 1 12 ele 20" fern and nettles about them. If the canker be only in 
free North, of two in the neck 7 1 17 4 58 i 50 : one of the boughs of the tree, the ſhort way is to cut 
ſome Subſeq, of two in the ſhoulder | « |. 16 41 25146 10 13] 5-4 | off the bough at once. If that be a large one, it ſhould 
* bright one in middle of the body] a 9 3 39143 29 37| 2-3 be cut off at ſome diſtante from the body of the tree; 
 fup- 25» but if a ſmall one it ſhould be cut off cloſe. The add- 
of y 20 12 26147 53 7 -| ing a coat of dung, and pond or river mud, about the 
in of 20 59 52 is 12 38 7 roots of trees, if they are ſubject to this from their 
bub 21 18 34148 36 51/5 ſtanding in a dty barren land, as is often the caſe, is a 
dog- t 56 10,6 15 37] 6 very good cure. See BaRK, and DisEasEs of Plants. 

= os 22 3 25146 38 30 5 238 — See ee op © 

ts Bri : 44 CANNA, in Botany, indian Cant, a flowerino-rerd, 2 ge- 
25 pht one in the rail * z5 13 16150. 38 56}. 2.3 nus of the wants tg monogynia claſs. Its characters - 

"MY. 3 | | b | ieh ig divided 
cw WY er Le Pr in roiny,  coniliton} Be res ch three upper ogments are ret, amd broader 
47 ler hemilp here; called alſo by the Greeks, 3 the lower, two of which are ere, and the other 
8 dy ho 4 1 ame, W turns back, and is twiſted. It hath one ſpear- ſhaped ſta- 
ys are Catal N 5 . . Wine Canis — are in Ftolemy s men, riſing as high as the petal, having the appearance 
order, 2 r of a ſegment. Below the empalement is ſituated a 
Lag ke. in the BA Tin S, longitude, latitude, magnitude, roundith, rough germen ; which becomes an oblong, 


e. in th . , : 
follow. * Catalogue, which OY "4 mw ®) roundiſh, membranaceous capſuie, having three longt= 


1 tudinal furrows, crowned by the empalement, wine 
| | or 


CAN 


hath three cells filled with round, ſmooth ſeeds. There 
are three 83 | S 
All the forts are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
| ſown on a hot-bed in the ſpring; and when the plants 
are fit to remove, they ſhould be tranſplanted into ſepa- 
rate ſmall pots,. and dlinged in. a moderate hot-bed of 
tanner's bark. 
CANNA, in the Ancient Pharmacy and Botany, denoted the 
calamus aromatics, or, according to others, caſſia fiſtula. 
Canxa alſo denotes a ſort of ong meaſure, ctherwiſe 
called by modern authors a CANE, by the Latins calamus, 
and in Scripture a reed. | 

CANNABINA, in Botany. See Baflard Heme. 

CANNABIS. See Heme. 

CANNACORUS, in Botany. Sce CANNA. 

CANNEL-coal, a black bituminous foffil, frequent in Staf- 
fordſhire and Lancaſhire, of a fine hard texture, ſo as to 
receive a polifh, and become of ſervice for divers works 
inſtead of ivory, but chiefly uſed for fuel, as affording a 
brighter and purer flame than the common /ea-coAL, 
Dr. Woodward takes our cannel-coal to be the ſame with 
the lapir AMPELITES of the ancients, and the Japis on- 
$IDIANUS of ſome later writers. 
Cannel-coal, or, as ſome call it, canal-coal, is alſo found in 
Cumberland, and ſome other counties of the North.—It 
is of ſo cloſe a texture, that it will take a tolerable poliſh. 
The choir of the cathedral of Litchfield is ſaid to be in a 
great meaſure paved with canal-coal for the black, and 
alabaſter for the white, which when clean reſembles 
marble. It alſo turns like ivory into many pretty works, 
as ink-ſtandifhes, ſalts, candleſficks, &c. 
In diſpoſing it ſor fire regard is had to the 25 If they 
would have it burn flow, they lay it flatwiſe on the fire; 
if clear, they ſet it edgewiſe, in which caſe it burns as 
light as a candle. 

C\ QUINS, in Commerce, white cotton cloths brought 
from the Eaſt Indies. They are a proper commodity for 
trading on the coaſt of Guinea, particularly about the 


rivers Senega and Gambia. Theſe linens are folded | 


ſquare wiſe, and are about eight ells long. 

CANNEVAROLA, in Zoolegy, a name by which Aldro- 
vandus, and ſome other authors, have called the lefler 
reed-SPARROW, called by others ficedula cannabina, and, 
by Mr. Ray, paſſer arundinaceus minor, 

CANNIBAL, or CAan1BaL, is uſed by modern writers for 
an ANTHROPOPHAGUS, or man-eater, more eſpecially 
of the Weſt Indies. 

CANNOCK, or CaxxoT-/tore, a baſe ſort of iron-oar, in 
Staffordſhire mines, of which the worlt metal is made. 
CANNON, in Mar, a military engine for throwing iron, 
lead, or ſtone bullets, by force of gunpowder, to a place 
directly oppoſite to the axis of the cylinder whereof it 

conſiſts. See Tab. Gunnery, fig. 1. 
The word ſeems derived from the Italian cannene, an aug- 
mentation of canna, cane ; becauſe a cannon is long, trait, 
and hollow, like a cane. 
The firſt cannons were cal'ed bombarde, from bombus, by 
reaſon of their noiſe. They were conſtructed of ſeveral 
bees of iron adapted to each other lengthways, and 
ooped with iron rings, and employed in throwing ſtone 
bullets of a prodigious weight; accordingly their bore was 
enormouſly large, and they were very inconvenient for uſe. 
The parts and proportions of a cannon about cleven feet 
long, are its bred 6s cavity, nine feet; its fulcrum, or 
ſupport, fourteen, and its axis ſeven ; the bore, or di- 
ameter of the mouth, ſix inches, and two lines the play 
of the ball; the diameter of the ball therefore ſix inches, 
and its weight thirty-three pounds 3. In preſent prac- 
tice, the diameter of a ſhot is divided into twenty equal 
parts, and that of the bore is twenty-one of theſe parts: 
the French uſe the proportion of twenty-ſix to twenty- 


ſeven ; and Mr. Muller recommends a kind of medium 
between both; or that of twenty-four to twenty-five, The | 
metal thick about the mouth, two inches, and at the breech | 
fix. It weighs about five thouſand fix hundred pounds : | 


its charge is from eighteen to twenty pounds. It carries, 


point-blank, fix hundred paces; and loads ten times in 


an hour, ſometimes fifteen; in a day one hundred and 
twenty times. Its bed fifteen feet broad, and twenty long, 
for the rebound. It requires twenty horſes to draw it. 
Sce CALIBRE, GuN, and WINDAGE, 
Larrcy makes braſs cannon the invention of J. Owen; and 
ſays, the firſt known in England, were in 1535 ; and 
iron cannon was firſt caſt in England in 1547. Cannons, 
however, he owns, were known before ; and. obſerves, 
that at the battle of Creſſi, in 1346, there were. five 
22 of cannon in the Engliſh army, which were the 
rſt that had been ſeen in France. Mezeray alſo ſays, 
that king Edward ſtruck terror into the French army, by 
five or ix pieces of cannon ; it being the firft time they 
had ſeen ſuch thundering machines. 
In the liſt of aids raiſed for the redemption of king John 
of France, in 1368, mention is made of an officer in the 
French army called ma/ler of the king's cannons, and of his 


2 


— 


roviding four great cannons for the garriſon of 


ather Daniel (dans la Vie de Philip V. a: 
tom. ii.) produces a proof from the Needs of 8 


Valo, 
e chim. 


Froiſſart, and other French hiſtorians f n 
The Germans carry the invention o E bore ealier, 
and attribute it to Albertus Magnus, a Dominic * 
about the year 1250. Ifaac Voſſius rejects all theſ 
ectures, and finds cannons in China almoſt ſe 2 
undred years ago. According to him * 
mounted by the emperor Kitey, in the year of Fo ”__ 
The ancients had their fiery tubes, or came which * . 
loaden with pitch, ſtones, and iron- balls, 5 explod 

with a vehement noiſe, ſmoke, and great effect, — 


much inferior to our bombs. 


Cannon are made cylindrical, that the mor; 

may not be 6 hs * in its paſſage; and . da N 
when on fire, may not lip between the ball andthe foe 
face of the cannon, which would hinder its effect Wo). 
fius would have the cannon always decreaſe towards the 
mouth or orificez becauſe the oi of the powder 11 
ways decregſes, in proportion to the ſpace through which 
it is expanded. The cannons made after the Spaniſh mar. 
ner, had a cavity, or chamber, at the bottom of the 
barrel, which helped' their effects: But the conn are 
now made with a plain cylindrical bore without an 

CHAMBER. A cannon is found to recoil two or three 
paces after exploſion z which ſome account for from the 
air's ruſhing vidlently into the cavity, as ſoon as it is dif. 
charged of the ball: but the real cauſe is, the powders 
ating equally on the breech of the cannon, and the ball. 
For jy 3. ce Foy whoſe ball is thirty-ſix pounds, there 
mult be two cannoneers, three chargers, andt irty pioneers, 
Cannens are diſtinguiſhed from the diameters ot the balls 
they carry; but this diſtinction is different in different 
nations. The proportion of their length to their diameter, 
depends rather on experience, than any reaſoning d pri- 
071; and has been accordingly various, in various times 
and places: the rule is, that the gun be of ſuch a length, 
as that the whole charge of powder be on fire betore the 
ball quit the piece. It it be made too long, the quan- 
tity of air to be driven out before the ball, will give too 
much reſiſtance to the impulſe ; and that impulie ceaſ- 
ing, the friction of the ball againſt the ſurtace of the 
piece will take off ſome of its motion. Formerly, cr. 
non were made much longer than at preſent ; tiil ſome 
made by chance 24 feet ſhorter than ordinary, taught 
them that the ball moves with a greater impetus through 
a leſs fpace than a larger. This Guſtavus king of Swe- 
den proved by experience in 1624, when an iron-ball, 
forty-eight ds weight, was found to go farther irom 
a new ſhort cannen, than another ball of ninety- ſix pounds 
out of an old, longer piece: whereas, in other reſpects, it 


is certain the larger the bote and ball, the greater the range. 


L Euler apprehends, that the alteration in he 
ength of cannon has not been ſupported 14 expe- 
riments; ſo that we may be allowed to infer, that thole 
of the preſent conſtrudtion will throw a ſhot with a 
greater velocity than the longer cannon did. And he ts 
of opinion, that the principal reaſon for laying aide the 
uſe vf very long and heavy cannon was the great difficulty 
of tranſporting them from place to place with an army. 
Principles of Gunnery inveſtigated, &c. p. 246- dee 
alſo on this ſubject, Robins's Lracts, vol. 1. p. 248, Kc. 
The names of the ſeveral cannons, their length, their 
weight, and that of their balls, as they obtain among v5 
are as in the following table; though their names wo. 
nerally derived, eſpecially in naval uſe, from the weight 

the ball which they diſcharge : thus a piece that 3 
a ball of twenty-tour pounds, is called a twenty-197 


pounder, &c. 


75 | Weight | Pength 
Names of Cannon. Woun — of the | of 
Cannon. Cannon. 

Cannon Royal 48 6. "Booolh, | 12 Vu. 
Demi-cannon large 36 G00 12 
Demi-cannon ordinary | 32 5600 12 
Demi-cannon lea 30 5400 11 
Culverin large 20 4800 12 
Culverin ordinary 17 ib. 5 4. 4500 ; 

ulverin leaft I; 4000 
Demisculuerin ordinary 10 11 | 2700 | 
Demi-culverin leaſt 9 2000 | 7? 
Saker ordinary 6 1500 - - 
Salter leaſt 3g": © $2 | 1400 . 
Minion large! 3” 12 . 1 1000 "| 
Minion ordinary 1 4 800 / 
Falcon 2 8 750 / 
F. alc onet I 5 40⁰ a 6 Dig 
Rabinet 8 300 ; 6 

5 
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Regal is otherwiſe called Cannon of Eight. 
Fus velocity of a ball or bullet, diſcharged from a cannon, 
on formerly ſuppoſed to be only about 500 or 600 feet 
3 ſecond of time. See BULLET. But Mr. Robins, 
Muller and others, have ſince found, that it is much 
ray or from 1000, even to 2000 feet, according to 
e length of the piece, the charge and the weight of 
the bullet. See VELOCITY, | LS | 
The greateſt range of a cannon is ordinarily fixed at an 
elevation of 45“. Dr. Halley ſhews it to be at 444. 
It ſhould be remarked, that this range ſuppoſes the initial 
velocity to be very ſmall, becauſe every different velocity 
and ball require a different elevation to produce the 
teſt range; from 45 downwards gradually to go?, 
or even leſs in very great velocities. See VeLociTy 
n * Julian adjuſts the ranges of the ſeveral pieces of 
amen, from the weight of the ball they bear, the charge 
of gunpowder being always ſuppoſed in a ſubduple ra- 
tio © the weight of the ball : thus, 


Weight of Horizon- | Greateſt yt rk Horizon - Greateſt | 
a — tal range. range. ball tal range range. 
i |6oo paces | Goo | 12 | 250 5055 
24 700 6000 8 400 1500 
16 800 8000 2 150 1500 


For the proportions of the lengths of guns, weight of 
ball, and ranges, deduced from later experiments and 
concluſions, ſee Gum. 

For the ſeveral parts of a cannon, fee ASTRAGAL, BasE- 
ring, BEECH, CALIBER, CASCABEL, CASE, Muz- 
218, Oo, REINFORCED ing, 'TRUNNIONS, &c. See 
alſo Gun and GUNNERY. 

Cannon, boring of, has lately been uſed inſtead of the 
method of caſting them hollow by means of a mould. 
The machine for this purpoſe, as well as for ſmoothing 
the inner ſurface, which is ſometimes done after they 
have been caſt hollow, is compoſed of a rectangular 
frame of timber, AB CD (fee Tab. Gunnery, fig. 3.), 
fixed upon a ſolid plank EE, which is raiſed eight or ten 
feet above the floor of the workſhop. This frame con- 
tains two upright beams FF, F/, placed level and ex- 
actly parallel to each other, and ſtrongly fixed to the 
pieces of wood G, G, with their ends reſting on the 
croſs-bars that connect the ſides of the frame. Their 
length ſhould be about three times that of the cannon to 
be bored. In the inner fide of theſe beams are two 
grooves, to which are applied two bars of wood 22, 22, 
which are connected together by the traverſe pieces 33, 
33» 33, between which the canon H is faſtened, ſo that 
the whole incloſed frame 22, 22, with the piece of ord- 
nance fixed to it, may flide in the grooves of the beams 


F/, F/; being raiſed or lowered by means of the ropes 


and pullies K 4, K A, fixed above to the upper part of 
the frame, and below to the breech of the cannon. The 
rope belonging to each block of pullies coils round an 
axis Y Y, bearing at each end the cogged wheels M, M. 
Each of theſe wheels lays hold of a trundle N, N, con- 
taining the ſame number of rounds: the trundles are 
fixed on a common axis ZZ, the ends of which paſs be- 
yond the ſides of the frame, and bear ſpoked wheels 
oP, oP, by means of which the workmen turn the 
whole machine; and thus elevate or depreſs the cannon 
with the frame to which it is annexed at pleaſure. On 
the floor of the workſhop, direQly under the frame 
F/ F/, a block of ſtone is faſtened in the ground; and 
this ſupports a plate of iron or copper, placed exactly 
level and under a line, ſuppoſed to be parallel to the 
beams F/, F, dividing = ſpace between them. on 
either ſide into equal parts, and coinciding with the true 
ax18 of the cannon. 
The inſtrument for boring is repreſented in fig. 6. The 
upper part of it @ is formed with a double flope, and it 
15 open at 4 for admitting the ſquare part b of the trunk, 
which is a ſtrong bar of iron, round at the part which is 
to enter the cannon, and terminating at its lower in 
a pivot, which reſts on the plate R. About three or 
four feet above the plate, the trunk of the borer is 
ſquare, and bears upon it a ſtrong box of wood or iron 
8, through which levers, as T 8, paſs, that are turned 
men or horſes. The box or trough v ſerves to receive 
the pieces of metal that are taken off in the operation. 


y this motion, and the preſſure of the cannon, on the| . 


| 


point of the borer, it is gradually bored, till the cannan 


links, by the contrivance already deſcribed, to a certain 
mark on the borer, which anſwers to the required depth 
of its bore. It is then elevated, till the borer may be 
taken out. When the borer is removed, an inſtrument 

ed for ſmoothing the inner ſurface of the cannon is 


ſubſtituted in its room. This is repreſented by D (fig. 


7.) It is made of copper, and of a cylindric figure : in 
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the middle there is a ſquare hole capable of itti 
the ſquare, and a ſmall portion of = 9 
of the trunk of the borer. This cylindric piece has four 
grooves, parallel to its axis, into which are fixed cuttin 
inſtruments of tempered ſteel, repreſented by CC. This 
inſtrument ſerves to enlarge the inſide of the cannon, and 
to ſmooth it, by turning the trunk which ſupports it in 
the ſame manner as when the piece was bored. When 
this four-edged ſquarer has paſſed into the piece, an- 
other of five, and then another of fix ſharp edges 
is made to enter it; the laſt of theſe pares off all the 
inequalities which the others had left, and gives to 
the inſide of the cannon that perfectly cylindrical and 
liſhed figure which it ought to have. The cannon, ater 
being thus bored and ſmoothed, is ſent to the chaſers, 
by whom it is finiſhed : with them the touch-hole is 
bored, and there it is prepared for being mounted on its 
carriage: and nothing remains, previous to its bein 
uſed, but proving it. The method of caſting ſolid can- 
non, and boring them with this machine, was adopted, 
becauſe ſeveral inconyeniences attending the other me- 
thod of caſting them hollow on a mould were avoided by 
it: the firſt of theſe inſtruments was conſtrued at 
Straſburgh, and remained long a ſecret, though it is now 
pretty generally uſed. One of theſe machines will ſerve 
for three furnaces. Encyclopedie; art. ALEs01R. 
-A machine of this kind, with ſome little variation in 
the poſition of it, has very lately been introduced into 
this country, and is now generally uſed, for iron and 
braſs guns. The gun to be bored lies with its axis pa- 
rallel to the horizon, and in that poſition, is turned 
round its axis by means of wheel-work, moved by one 
or more horſes. 'The borer is laid, as above deſcribed, 
in the direction of the axis of the gun, and is incapable 
of motion in any direction except that of its length; and 
in this direction it is conſtantly moved by means of a 
ſmall rack-wheel, kept in proper motion by a man, who 
thus makes the point of the borer ſo to bear againſt the 
part of the gun that is boring, as to pierce and cut it. 
The outſide of the gun is ſmoothed at the ſame time by 
men with inſtruments fit for the purpoſe, whilſt it turns 
round, fo that the bore may be exactly in the centre of 
the metal. 
For the Methods of caſting Cannons, ſee FounDeRry. 
As for the metal of cannons it is either iron, or a mix- 
ture of copper, tin, and braſs: the tin is added to the 
copper, to make the metal more denſe and compact: 
ſo that the better or heavier the copper is, the leſs tin 
is required, Some to a hundred pounds of copper, add 
ten of tin, and eight of braſs: others, ten of tin, fire 
of braſs, and ten of lead. 
What are commonly called braſs-cannen, are not made of 
pure braſs; they cannot be made either of this, or of 
pure copper; but it is always found neceſſary to mix 
with theſe metals ſome coarſer ones, in order to make 
the whole run the cloſer and ſounder: ſuch ate lead, 
and what the founders call pot-metal. As bell-metal 
is a mixture of copper and tin, ſo pot-metal is copper 
and lead. About twenty pounds of lead is uſually put 
to a hundred weight of pot-metal, but about fix pounds 
is ſufficient for — weight of gun-metal, and is 
of vaſt ſervice. 
Guns are now uſually made of iron, becauſe they are 
found to be much ſtronger and more durable, as well as 
cheaper than the compoſition with braſs. Mr. Muller, 
however, contends for the uſe of the latter, eſpecialty 
ſor ſhips, as being, upon the whole, cheaper, and more 
ſerviceable than the former. Treat. of Artill. p. 18. 
Braudius deſcribes a method of making cannon of leather, 
on occaſion : and it is certain the Swedes made uſe of 
ſuch in the long war of the laſt'century ; but theſe burit 
too eaſily to have much effect. 
It is found by experience, that of two cannms of equal 
bore, but of different lengths, the longer requires a greater 
charge of powder than the thorter, in order to reach the 
ſame range. The ordinary charge of a cannon, is for the 
weight ofits gunpowder to be half that of its ball. See 
CHARGE. | 
Cannon are ſometimes cooled by ſmeering them with 
ſheep- kx in dipped in water mixed with vinegar. Without 
this precaution they are apt to burſt after many diſ- 
charges. It is alſo requiſite to clean them with the 
ſpunge, that no fire may be left behind to endanger the 
next charge of powder. : 
After each thirty diſcharges, the cannon is to be cooled, 
with two pints of vinegar, mixed with four of water, 
poured into the barrel; the touch-hole being ſirſt ſtopped. 
CANNONS, ordinary, are thoſe of the common or middling 
length, each according to the proportions of its kind; 
e. g. 32 calibers for a culverin. b 
Cannons, extraordinary, are thoſe which are longer — 
the uſual proportion allowed to their ſpecies; e. gr. fr | 


o calibers for. a culverin. l 
80 8 D Cax NON, 
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ard, thoſe which are ſhorter than ordinary, | length; they ſhew little wood above the Water; 
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: — be of the whole cannon, cannon, or demi- 
- cannon, or quarter-cannon kind. Such, e. gr. are cul- 

verins from 32 to 26 calibers. 

Some call thoſe baftardscannons which are longer than 

ordinary cannons, yet do not reach the length of cul- 

verins. But theſe ought rather to be called extraordinary 
cannons, or baſtard-culverins. 

Cannons longer than ordinary are alſo called fings, _ 

&c. as thoſe ſhorter are called cuts. 
Cannons, reinforced, or fortified, thoſe ſtronger and thicker 
in metal than ordinary, which have their metal at the | 


touch-hole one diameter thicker, in the middle five or | 


fix eighths, and at the neck three _ 
All chambered cannons are reinforced. 

Cannon, hip, are ſtronger in metal than thoſe uſed by 

land, on account of the neceſſity they are often under of | 
being charged with chain-ſhot. They lie on ſhip-car- 
riages, having four ſmall wheels, without ſpokes, with 
two ropes to ſtop their running back, and bring them 
again to their place upon the battery. 

Cannon of courſe, or Chaſe-CAnNon, in a galley, is the 
largeſt, middſemoſt, and moſt effective of the =_ 

placed in the prow, or chaſe of the veſſel, and which 
delivers its ſhot over the very ſtem, Ir carrying 
a ſhot of 33 or 34 pounds weight. It is a long piece, 

and recoils all along the middle of the galley to the maſt. 

Cannon-mouth of a bit, in the Manege, denotes a round, 
long piece of iron, ſometimes compoſed of two pieces 
coupled together, and bent in the middle. See Bir. 

Canxorx-muths, in the Manege, are contrived to keep a 
horſe in ſubjection, being fo ordered that oy riſe gra- 
dually toward the middle, and aſcend toward the pa- 
late, that the void ſpace left underneath may afford a 
liberty to the tongue. 

CANN ONADE, in Military Language, is the application 
of artillery to the 2 of ſeiſing or deſtroying a ſhip, 
battery, or fortreſs. 

CANNONEER, or CanxonIER, an officer in the artil- 
lery, who has the care of charging, pointing, and firing 
a cannon. 

The cannoneer is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
gunner; in the ſtreights, captain; and in other places, 


conneſtable. 


CANNULA, or CAanuLA, in Chirurgery, a little tube, or 


pipe, which the ſurgeons leave in wounds and ulcers, 
that they chooſe not to heal up; becauſe ſtill ſuppu- 
rating. The cannula is to be made of gold, filver, or 
lead; and is perforated, that the pus, entering within 
it, may fall upon a ſponge, dipped in ſpirit of wine, 
and placed at the orifice, to keep the ulcer warm, and 
to prevent the external air from entering : ſome of theſe 
cannula have rings, whereby to keep them faſt in the 
wound; and others have holes with ribbands through 
them, to bind them down. Some are round, others 
oval, others crooked. 
There is a particular kind of cannula, ſormed taper-wiſe, 
with a ſcrew faſtened to one end, in manner ofa cock : 
its uſe is for the diſcharge of the water out of the abdo- 
men, after tapping, in an aſcites, or dropſy. To this 
end it 1s inſerted into the body, through a hole made 
near the navel, with a = inſtrument, and ſome- 
times a punch; and is faſtened” into its place by a 
bandage, and guarded from any injury of the cloaths, 
&c. by a caſe or cover. It has this advantage over the 
common tapping z that by means thereof, the water is 
drawn out when, and in what meaſure, the patient 
leaſes. See PARACENTESIS. 
There is likewiſe a kind of copper, or iron cannulæ, 
made for the more convenient application of actual cau- 
teries: they are made very ſhallow, and are, in effect, 
little more than hoops z through the aperture whereof, 
the actual cautery is conveyed ; which, by this means, 
is kept from damaging the adjacent parts. 
CannuLaA, or CANOLA, in Echefuaftical Writers, was a 
tube of ſilver, or other metal, wherein were put the re- 
lics, which the pope ſent as prefents to princes, &c. 
CaxxuLa, or CANOLA, was alſo a fort of ſiphon, through 
which they anciently ſucked the wine in the euchariſt. 
CANOE, a name given to the little boat uſed by the ſa- 
vages in both Indies, as well as by the negroes in Gui- 
nea z made chiefly of the trunks of trees dug hollow; 
ſometimes of pieces of bark faſtened together, 
The common cances, among the Indians, are thoſe made 
of trees hollowed ; being either greater or leſs, according 
to the ſize of the tree they are made of. They are rowed 
with paddles, and rarely carry fails; the loa ing is laid 
at the bottom : but having no ballaſt, they are frequently 
turned upſide down: They have no rudder, the want of 
which is ſupplied by the hind oars. The negroes of 
Guinea uſe the ſame ſort of canset, though made in a 
difterent manner. They are long-ſhaped, having only 
room for one perſon in width, and feven or eight in | 
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who row are extremely dextrous, not only i ef; thoſe 
{ſtrokes with cadence and uniformi 1 by 4 ng the 
noes ſeem to fly along the ſurface of the water; bun . 
in balancing the veſſel with their bodies, and 57... ll 


their overturning, which otherwiſe, on account of gs 
eit 


lightneſs, would continually happen. A 
they are overturned, the hive the addreſs : * 
up again in the * . and mount them 
ey venture as far as four leagues to G 
282 further. leer but dare not 
hey are uſually ſixteen feet long, and 
wide, though there are ſome lar 5 28 222 
feet long, — . and three high, uſed for - van 
riage of ca and expeditions in war. 75 
with ſails made of ruſhes. n fited 
On return from a voyage, the canoes are not legt; 
water, but preſently drawn aſhore, where 8 the 
by the two ends, and left to 475 in which ſtate — 


are fo light, that two men will eafil 
their ſhoulders. are en 


The canoes of the Canadeſe are made of the bark 

birch-tree, ſometimes large enough to hold four « fi 

perſons. Thoſe of the ſavages of Terra del Fue ! * 

the other iſlands of the ſtraits of Magellan 5 7 
bark, and faſhioned with great ſkill, from ten to "= 
feet long, and two wide, capable of holding eight men 
who row ſtanding, with a ſurpriſing ſwiftneſs, l 
In the repoſitory of the Royal Society is the model of 
Greenland canoe, covered with ſeal-ſkins, and refenblins 
a great bladder; ſo as that, however the waves dai 
over it, the perſon in it ſits ſafe. It is rowed with 2 
ſingle paddle. 

CANON, a perſon who poſſeſſes a prebend, or revenue 
allotted for the performance. of divine ſervice, 
thedral, or collegiate church. 

Canons are of no great antiquity : Paſchier obſerves, that 
the name canon was not known before Charlemagne; at 
leaſt, the firſt we hear of, are in Gregory de Tours, 
who mentions a college of canons, inſtituted by Baldwin 
XVI. archbiſhop of that city, in the time of Clotharins l. 
The common opinion attributes the inſtitution of this 
order to Chrodegangus, biſhop of Metz, about the mid- 
dle of the eighth century. 
Originally canons were only prieſts, or inferior eccleſial- 
tics, who lived in community; reſiding by the cathedral 
church, to aſſiſt the biſhop z depending entirely on his 
will; ſupported by the revenues of the biſhoprick; and 
living in the ſame houſe, as his domeſtics, or counſel- 
lors, &c. They even inherited his moveables, till the 
year 817, when this was prohibited by the council of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and a new rule ſubſtituted in the place 
of that which had been appointed by Chrodegangus, 
and which was obſerved for the moſt part in the Welt 
till the twelfth century. By degrees, theſe communi- 
ties of prieſts, ſhaking off their dependence, formed ſe- 
arate bodies; whereof the biſhops, however, were ftill 
Loads In the tenth century, there were communities 
or congregations of the ſame kind, eſtabliſhed even in 
cities where there were no biſhops : theſe were called 
collegiater, as they uſed the terms congregation and 
college indifferently : the name chapter, now given to 
theſe bodies, being much more modern. Under the 
| ſecond race of the French kings, the canonical, or colle- 
giate life, had ſpread itſelf all over the country; aud 
each cathedral had its chapter, diſtinct from the reſt of 
the clergy. | 
They had the name canon from the Greek la, which 
ſignifies three different things 3 4 rule, a penſion ot f. 
revenue to live on, and a catalogue or matricula z all which 
are applicable to them. N 
In time, the canons freed themſelves from their rules, 
the obſervance relaxed, and, at length, they ceaſed to 
live in community: yet they till formed bodies; - 
tending to other ices beſides the celebration of the 
common office in the church; yet aſſuming the rights 
the reſt of the clergy ; making themſelves as a necerh” 
council of the biſhop ; taking upon them the m_ 
{tration of a ſee during a vacancy, and the election wy 
biſhop to ſupply it. There are even ſome chapters * 
empt from the juriſdiction of the biſhop, and * 1 
head but their dean. After the example of _ 
chapters, collegiate ones alſo continued to form 
after they had abandoned living in community- 
Canons are of various kinds ; as, ve La- 

CANoNs, cardinal, which are thoſe attached, and, as the- 
tins call it, incardinati to a church, as a prieſt is to à pat: 

CanoNs, demicellary, were young canons, who, not 
in orders, had no right in an particular chapters. * 

Canons, expettative, were ſuch as, without * 
revenue or prebend, had the title and dignities > * 

a voice in the chapter, and a place in the cho; 
ſuch time 5 a prebend thould fall. Mons, 
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in a ca- 


| 
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| hreign, were fach as did not officiate in tlie ca- 
— to hich they belonged. —To theſe were op- 


y canons, or ranons reſidentiary. 


cle, lay or honorary, are ſuch among the laity, as have | 


admitted, out of honour and reſpect, into ſome 


They are called regulars, to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe 
canon who abandon living in community, and at 
the ſame time, the obſervance of the canons made as the 
rule of the clergy, for the maintenance of the ancient 
[F 3.4 - e. 
—— ſubſiſted in their ſimplicity till the eleventh, 
| ſome ſay the twelfth century, when ſome of them, ſe- 
parating from the community, took with them the name 
of canons, or acephalous prieſts, becaufe they declined to 
live in community with the biſhop; and thoſe who were 
left, thenceforth acquired the denomination of canons re- 
, and adopted moſt of the profeſſions of the rule of 
St. Auguſtine. This order of regular canons of St. Au- 
ine, was brought into England by Adelwald, con- 
feffor to Henry I. who erected a priory at Noſtel in 
Yorkſhire, and obtained for them the church of Carliſle 
28 an epiſcopal ſee, with the privilege of chuſing their 
own biſhop. They were ſingularly protected and en- 
couraged by Henry I. who gave them the priory of Dun- 
ſtable in 1107, and by queen Maud, who, in the fol- 
lowing year, gave them the priory of the Holy Trinity 
in London. It appears, that under the reign of Edward 
I. they had fifty-three priories. 

Caxons, tertiary, thoſe who had only the third part of 
the revenues of the canonicate. 

Canon, in an Eccleſiaſtical Senſe, is a Law or rule, either 
of doctrine or diſcipline, enacted eſpecially by a council, 
and confirmed by the authority of the ſovereign. 

Canons are properly deciſions of matters of religion; or 
regulations of the polity and diſcipline of a church, made 
by counc1iLs, either general, national, or provincial. 
Such are the canons of the council of Nice, or Trent, &c. 
See ConSTITUTIONS. 

There have been various collections of the canons of the 
Eaſtern councils ; but four principal ones, each ampler 
than the preceding. The firſt, according to Uſher, 
A. D. 380, containing only thoſe of the firſt œcumeni- 
cal council, and the firſt provincial ones : they were but 
164 in number. To theſe, Dionyſius Exiguus, in the 
year 520, added the fifty canons of the apoſtles, and thoſe 
of the other general councils. The Greek canons in this 
ſecond collection, end with thoſe of the council of 
Chalcedon; to which are ſubjoined thoſe of the council 
of Sardica, and the African councils. The fourth and 
laſt collection comes down as low as the ſecond council of 
Nice; and it is on this that Balſamon and Zonaras have 
commented. See Hardouin's Acta Conſiliorum et Epiſ- 
tolæ decretales ac Conſtitutiones Summorum Pontificum, 
m 11 tomes; commencing with the year 34, and termi- 
nating in 1714. Prol. Paris, 1715. 

Canons, Apoftolical, are thoſe which have been uſually 
aſcribed to St. Clement, Bellarmin, Baronius, &c. 
will have them to be genuine canons of the apoſtles : Co- 
telerius obſerves, that they cannot be aſcribed to the 
apoſtles or Clement, becauſe they are not received with 
®ther books of Scripture, are not quoted by the writers 
of the firſt ages, and contain many things not agreeable 
to the apoſtolical times: Hincmar, De Marca, Beve- 
ndge, &c. take them to be framed by the biſhops who 
vere the apoſtles diſciples in the ſecond or third cen- 
wry; S. Baſnage is of opinion, that they were collected 

an anonymous writer in the fifth century; but Daille, 
XC. maintain them to have been forged by ſome heretic 
au the fixth century; and 8. Baſnage conjectures, that 
me of them are ancient, and others not older than 

de ſeventh century. The Greek church allow on! 
ighty-five of them, and the Latins only fifty ; thou 4 
Dre are eighty- four in the edition given of them in the 

0 N N Juris Canonici. 

gen 8 alſo uſed for the authoriſed catalogue of the 
«red Writings. See B1BLE, 

Te nt canon, or —_— of the books of the Old 

W was made by the Jews, and is ordinarily 

— no to Ezraz who 1s ſaid to have diſtributed them 
Pa, AW, the PROPHETS, and the HAGIOGRA- 
Ras, which our Saviour refers, Luke, chap. xxiv. 
* The ſame diviſion is alſo mentioned by Joſe- 

u ont. Appion. 

— the canon allowed to have been ſollowed by the 

cordin * Burch, till the council of Carthage; and, ac- 

went g St. Jerom, this conſiſted of no more than 
brew aphaber . anſwering to the number of the He- 


though at preſent they ate claſſed into 
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twenty-fout diviſions, containing Geneſis, Exodus, Le- 
viticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joſhua, Judges, Sa- 
muel, Kings, Iſaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the twelve 
minor Prophets, the Pſalms, the Proverbs, Job, Canti- 
cles, Ruth, Lamentations, Eccleſiaftes, Eſther, Daniel, 
Ezra comprehending the book of Nehemiah and the 
Chronicles. However, this order is not univerſally ob- 
ſerved either among Jews or Chriſtians: nor were all 
the books above enumerated admitted into the canon in 
Ezra's time. It is moſt likely, ſays Dr. Prideaux, that 
the two books of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Eſther, 
and Malachi, were added in the time of Simon the Juſt, 
when the canon was completed. Connection, &c. vol. 
ii. p. 476, &Cc. 

But that council enlarged the canon very conſiderably, 
taking into it the books which we call A 2 
which the council of Trent has further * en- 
joining all theſe to be received as books of Holy Scrip- 
ture, _ = of anathema, and being attainted of he- 
reſy. e Romaniſts, in defence of this canon, ſay, that 
it is the ſame with that of the council of Hippo, held in 
393 3 and with that of the third council of Carthage, in 
397, at which were preſent forty-ſix biſhops, and, a- 
mong the reſt, St. Auguſtine z who declared that the 
received it from their fathers. 
Their canon of the New Teſtament perfe&ly agrees with 
ours. See Hardouin's Collect. tom. i. p. 968. art. 47: 
This canon conſiſts of books that are well known; ſome 
of which have been univerſally acknowledged; ſuch are 
the four Goſpels, the Acts of the Apoſtles, thirteen 
Epiſtles of St. Paul, one Epiſtle of St. Peter, and one 
Epiſtle of St. John: and others, concerning which 
doubts were entertained, but which were afterwards re- 
ceived as genuine; ſuch are the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, 
that of James, the ſecond of Peter, the ſecond and third 
of John, that of Jude, and the Revelation. "Theſe books 
were written at different times, and they are authenti- 
cated, not by the decrees of councils, or infallible au- 
thority, but by ſuch kind of evidence as is thought ſuth- 
cient in the caſe of any other ancient writings. 'They 
were very extenſively diſſuſed; they were read in every 
Chriſtian ſociety ; they were valued and preſerved with 
care by the firſt Chriſtians ; they were cited by Chriſtian 
writers of the ſecond, third, and fourth century, as b 
Irenzus, Clement the Alexandrian, Tertullian, Origen, 
Euſebius, &c. and their genuineneſs is proved by the 
teſtimony of thoſe who were contemporary with the 
apoſtles themſelves, and by tradition. The four Goſpels, 
and moſt of the other books of the New Teſtament, 
were collected either by one of the apoſtles, or ſome of 
their diſciples and ſueceſſors, before the end of the ſirſt 
century. The catalogue of canonical books furniſhed by 
the more ancient Chriſtian writers, as Origen about the 
year 210, Euſebius and Athanaſius in 315, Epiphanius 
in 370, Jerome in 382, Auſtin in 394, and many others, 
agrees with that which is now received among Chriſtians. 
For the time of writing the ſeveral books of the New 
Teſtament, ſee the titles of the books themſelves ; as 
the Goſpel of St. MarTHEw, Mark, &c. 

Some of the fathers diſtinguiſh the inſpired writings 
into three claſſes; ROTO Cual, DEUTERO=canonical, 
and APOCRYPHAL. | 


CANON, paſchal, a table of the moveable feaſts, ſhewing 


the day of EasTER, and the other feaſts depending on 
it, for a cycle of nineteen years. 

The paſchal canon is ſuppoſed to be the calculation of Eu- 
ſebius of Czſarea, and to have been done by order of the 
council of Nice. 


Canon, in Monaſtic Orders, a book wherein the religious 


of every convent have a fair tranſcript of the rules of 
their order, frequently read among them as their local 
ſtatutes. 

This is alſo called Regula, as containing the rule and in- 
ſtitution of their order. 

The canon differs from the MISSALE, MARTYROLOGIUM, 
and NECROLOGIUM. 


CANnoN, again, is uſed for the catalogue of ſaints acknow- 


ledged and canonized in the Roman church. 


CANoN is alſo uſed, by way of excellence, in the Romiſh 


church, for the ſecret words of the maſs, from the pre- 
face to the Pater; in the middle of which the prieſt 
conſecrates the hoſt. The common —_— is, that the 
canon of the maſs commences with Te igitur, &e. The 
people are to be on their knees, hearing the canon; and 
are to rehearſe it to themſelves, ſo as not to be heard. 


Canon, in the Ancient Muſic, is a rule or method of de- 


termining the intervals of notes. 
Ptolemy, rejecting the Ariſtoxenian way of meaſurin 
the intervals in muſic, by the magnitude of a tone (whic 
was ſuppoſed to be formed by the difference between a 
diapente and a diateſſaron), thought that mulical inter- 
vals ſhould be diſtinguiſhed, according to the ratios or 
proportions Which the ſounds terminating thoſe N 
vals 


% Ta 
41 - — 
CAN 


CAN 


3 ben confillered according to] of Edward VI. and of queen Elizabech 1... 
yals bear to one another, when conſidered accordin 0 never ace ed, the Aachen ech: bat as 


their degree of acuteneſs or gravity 3 4 before 


| | | of the 

Ariſtoxenus, was the old Pythagorean way, He there- England N upon the ſtatute of the 25 Hen law in 
fore made the diapaſon conſiſt in a double ratio ; the C. 19. whic Was * indeed by May, ny VI, 
diapente, in a ſeſquialterate z the diateſſaton, in a ſeſ- again revived 1 Eliz. c. 1. queen BAry, ahd 
quitertian z and the tone itſelf, in a ſeſquioctave z and \s to the conſtitutions and canons made in the 

all the other intervals, according to the proportion of | tion of the provinee of Canterbury in 1 9 - v 
the ſounds that terminate them: wherefore taking the the king, and ſoon after adopted in the p a by 
canon (as it is called) for a determinate line of any length, | Tork; theſe never obtained a patliamentary cg. of 
he ſhews how this canon is to be cut accordingly, ſo that tion; and it has been therefore adjudged, upon ens, 
it may repreſent the reſpective intervals: and this me- ciples of law and the conſtitution, that they d 2 


the hity, however the cler regard tl V do not bind 
8 3 | 2 them. Strange 
CANONARCHA, or CANONaRCnvs, a di 
Greek church, anſwering to the RECENT 
tin, or CHANTER:m. the Engliſh church. 
The word is formed from a and ax, begin 
| governing z | becauſe it belongs to this oflicer 0 ler the 
canons, or church hymns, and to direct the di 
r fad in 4 
ike officer we alſo in the anci 
under the denomination canonarcha, bo — 4 poi, 
| to beat the ſemantrum, or wooden inſtrument * 
Canon, natural, of triangles, is a table of ſines, tangents, the monks were called to the. choir to ling canons, There 
and ſecants together: ſo called, becauſe ſerving princi- | appear to have been ſeveral cananarchæ in the ſame mo. 
pally for the ſolution of triangles. ; NAMELY. 925 74 a 
Caro, artificial, of triangles, is a table wherein the loga- CANONE al ſeſpire, in the Italian Ayfir, 3 canon, the 


thod anſwers exactly to experiment, in the different 
lengths of muſical chords. From this canon, Ptolemy 
and his followers have been called Canonici; as thoſe of 
Ariſtoxenus were called Mufici. 
| Canon likewiſe denotes a muſical compoſition, in which 
the parts follow each other in the ſame melody and in- 
tervals. ä 
Caxon, in Geometry and Algebra, a general rule for the 
ſolution of all cafes of a like nature with the preſent in- 
quiry. Thus every laſt ſtep of an equation is a canon; 
and, if turned into words, becomes a rule to ſolve all 
queſtions of the ſame nature with that propolcd. 


Fity in the 
OR in the La. 


rithms of ſines and tangents are laid down. Sec SINE, 
under which article the method of conſtructing the na- 
tural and artificial canon will be explained. 
Canon Lau, a collection of eccleſiaſtical conſtitutions, 
deciſions, and maxims, taken partly from Scripture, 
rtly from the ancient councils, and partly from the 
rt of popes, and the reports and ſayings of the pri- 
mitive fathers, whereby all matters of polity in the Ro- 
man church are regulated. 
The canon law that obtained throughout the Weſt, till 
the twelfth century, was the collection of canons made by 
Dionyſius Exiguus in 520, the capitularies of Charle- 
magne, and the decrees of the popes, from Siricius to 
Anaſtaſius.—No regard was had to any thing not com- 
priſed in theſe ; and the French ſtill maintain the rights 
of the Gallican church to conſiſt in their not being 
obliged to admit any thing elſe, but to be at liberty to 
reject all innovations made in the canonical juriſprudence 
ſince that compilation, as well as papal decrees before 
Siricius. 
Indeed, between the eighth and eleventh centuries, the 
canon (aw was mixed and confounded with the papal de- 
crees, from St. Clement to Siriciusz which till then had 
been unknown: this gave occaſion to a new reform, or 


| 


CANONICA, i 


parts of which ſucceed each other | 
the time of a crotchet. by a Ahne tt is 


CANONESS, in the Romiſh Churh, a woman who enjo 


a prebend, aflixed, by the foundation, to maids: . 
out their being obliged to renounce the world, ar ni 
any vows. 


There are few of theſe, except.in Flanders and Germany: 
they are rather looked upon as a ſeminary and retreat i 
72 i i marriage, than an engagement for the ſervice 


CanonESSEs of St. Augufline, or Regular Caxvoxzssxs, 


are a kind of religious, who follow the rules of St. Au. 
guſtine; of which there are various congregations. 
Ihe order of canoneſſes was ſirſt inſtituted by Lewis the 
Meek, in the beginning of the ninth century. | 
n Philoſophical Hiſiory, an appellation given 
by Epicurus to his doctrine of logic. 
It was called Canonica, as conſiſting of a ſew canons, or 
rules, for direCting the underſtanding in the purſuit and 
knowledge of =. þ 
Epicurus's Canonica is repreſented as a very light and i- 
ſuſſicient logic, by ſeveral ancients who put a great u- 
lue on his ethics and phyſics, 
The ſtreſs of Epicurus's Canonica conſiſts in his doctrine 
of the criteria of truth. 


body of the canon law ; which is the collection ſtill ex- 
tant, under the title of Concordia Diſcordantium Ca- 
nonum, firſt made by Ivo in 1114, and perfected in 
1151, by Gratian, a Benedictine monk, from texts of 
Scripture, councils, and ſentiments of the fathers, in 
the ſeveral points of eccleſiaſtical polity; and containing 
thoſe conſtitutions which have been denominated, b 
Way of eminence, the DECREKs, and forming the Grit 
part of the canon law. It is now generally known by the 
name of the Decretum of Gratian, which was formed in 
imitation of the Pandects of Juſtinian ; and is a confuſed 
immethodical compilation, full of errors and forgeries. 
The ſecond part of the canon law conſiſts of the decrees of 
the popes, from the time of pope Alexander III. to pope 
Gregory IX. and publiſhed, under the auſpices of that 
5 — the tae 1230, in five books, entitled De- 
cretalia Gregorii Noni. 
In 1298, pope Boniface VIII. continued the papal de- 
crees as far as his time, under the title of Sextus Decre- 
talium. Lo theſe, pope John XXII. added the Cle- 
mentines, or the five books of the conſtitutions of his 
predeceſſor Clement V. firſt publiſhed about the year 
1317. And to all theſe were afterwards added twenty 
conſtitutions of the ſaid pope John, called the Extrava- 
gantes; and ſome other conſtitutions of his ſucceſſors, 
called Extravagantes Communes. 'Theſe are uſually 
called the DECRETALS- 
All theſe compoſe the body of the canon Jaw ; which, in- 
cluding the Comments, make three volumes in folio ; 
the rule and meaſure of church government. Indeed, 
with us, ſince the Reformation, the canon law has been 
much abridged and reſtrained z only fo much of it ob- 
taining, as is conſiſtent with the common and ſtatute 
laws of the realm, and the doctrine of the eſtabliſhed 
church. Beſides the foreign canon law, we have our 
legatine and provincial CONSTITUTIONS. In the reign of | 
Henry VIII. it was enacted, that the canan {aw ſhould be — . a noted as 0 
reviewed ; and till that review took place, ſuch canons, | Formerly were..not ſo well dog el obſer 
conſtitutions, ordinances, and ſyuodals provincial as us. In the firſt ages of the church, "te bond 
had been made, and were not repugnant to the law of | the genuine writings of the apoſtles n clp 
the land or king's prerogative, ſhould ſtill be uſed and | together with thoſe now called ſpurious, Nic e 
executed, The review was propoſed again in the reign | ſo that it was not manifeſt, by auf Pu ! "hi 


7 


All. queſtions in philoſophy are either concerning work 
or things: concerning things we ſeek their — con- 
cerning words their fignification : things are either na- 
tural or moral; and the former are either perceived by 
ſenſe, or by the underſtanding. Hence, according to 
Epieurus, ariſe three criterions of truth, viz. ſenſe, anti 
cipation, or prænotion, and paſſion. The great canon, 
or principle, of Epicurus's logic is, that the ſenſes are 
never deceived; and therefore that every ſenſation, ct 

erception of an .appearance, is true. Stanley's Hil 
Phil. p. xiii. p. 35. 

CANONICA is allo uſed by ſome ancients to denote the an 
of muſic. IJ 
CANONICA is more particularly uſed to denote that {pes 
of mulic, which does not determine the intervals 
founds by the car, but by a canon, or {tretched c 

See CANON. F 

CANONICAL, ſomething that belongs to, or partakes 
the nature of a rule or canon. 

Canonical amounts to much the ſame with what we ole. 
wiſe call regular. 

CANONICAL is an appellation more pecul 

| thoſe writings which have been received as 

our faith — practice, and comprehended in 
or catalogue of the Scriptures. le 

In which ſenſe, ane and: contradiltinguilhed 

apocrypnhat. 

'The conditions then requiſite to conſtitute 3 7 

nical are, that it be admitted to be written by — 7 
iration, and that it be ſolemnly accepted, rule of 

gned by the church for a perpetual guide or 
faith and practice. iv of the ler 

Divines generally hold, that thoſe books on, b were 

Teſtament are to be accounted canonical, * 

ther written, or at leaſt approved and auihon 


P | yen f0 
2 . ruled 
the canon, 


1 


can 
Ab of den Fas de be picſeired i ths beber; bur | 
Lee buen ought fir to take & Teplration, 
later "ws allow of ito; book for cans ical, but thofe written 
The Je hen after the tet Fern he Babyloniſh cap: 


tivity, whew el . 
Zuſebius 1ays v7 As dates of 4 nc 
nos forged by heretics, under the names of the apoſ- 
ee ted from th bee a oo 
lef. hb. cap. 25. . . Wag! 
225 dof, or dnt ANONICAL: Ste CAlon, 
"ans Dt TEO 3 eee ee, 
4 alſo an appellation given to mor ſiles in 
the New Teſtament, more frequently eatholie, or 
general iſtles. * e eee 
„ nd miniſters of a church or monaſtery, from 
the biſhop or abbot to the meaneſt ſervant, including 
prieſts monks, virgins, and all who were entered in 
— that is; in the matricula or regiſter of oy church. 
cal horſes, canonici tqui, was an ancient tax, or tri- 
en | fe on certain provinces, whereby , 


t his cav - 8 
omen . are certain ſtated times of the day, con- 
boned, more eſpecially by the Romiſh church, to the 
Js of prayer and devotion, Such are mattins, lauds, 
forth, ninth, veſpers. In out country the canonical hours 


are from eight wo twelve in the forenoon, before or after 


which marriage eannot be legally performed in any pa- 
riſh-church. 


Canonical inflitution, a regular and legitimate collation | 


to a benefice, agreeable to the rules of the canon-law. 


Canonical letters, in the Ancient Church, were a ſort of | 
teſtimonials of the orthodox faith, which the biſhops and | 


clergy ſent each other, to keep up catholic communion, 
1 orthodox bens 
other heretics. 


countries, dimiſſory and recommendatory letters, alſo 
letters of peace, &c. were ſo many ſpecies of canonical 
letters. See DiMISSORY. 7: 
Canonical liberty, a freedom to which certain churches 
are left, bein by the ancient canons and uſages 
eſtabliſhed belore the papal hierarchy was carried to its 
height : fuch is that which, of later days, the French 
Canoxicar. u, che method or rule of living preſcribed 
by the ancientclergy who lived in community. | 
canvnicat lify was a kind of medium between the mo- 
naſtic and clencal lives. * 
CanoxiCaL obedience, is that ſubmiſſion which by the ee- 
clefiaſtical laws the inferior clergy are to pay to their bi- 
ſhops, and religious, to their ſuperiors. 
Canonical pertion, ſo much of tiie effects of a perſon 
| deceaſed, as the canons allow to the pariſh church to 
which he belonged. 
Canonical. punt 


_ whipping, &c." Bp act. 
Canonical „were ancient methods of proving 
innocency, by on AT, PURGATION, &c. 


 Gapital or mortal: ſuch eſpe 


murder,  herefy, and chm. x 

CANONICUM,, in Tenſe, denotes a tax, or tribute. 

Caxonteunt is more particulitly uſed in the Greek church 
for a fee paid by the clergy to billiops, arch 67 Al 
metropoli degrees and promotions. 


 Cmmonteuvn alfo denotes a duk of firſt-fruits;” 


Greek lajryito their. biſhops, or, according to Nu-Cang 
| to their privſts; The candiicum is afſeſſed according to | 
nam 


of houſes, or chimnies, in a am 


The emperor Iſaac Comitiethus made a conſtitution for re- 
. N of biſhops; which was confirmed 
made in 


rode; by his nephew Alexis 


neus. A village” containing. isch fires, 


for its canonicum, one piece of gold, two. of ſilver, one 

„ fix buſhels of bart > fix of wheat-flour, fix me 
fures of wine, and thirty hens, Du-Cange, 'Glaſs, Gr. 
in, or who makes profeſſion 


"tom. i. p. 678. 5 
CANONIST, perſon ſkilled i | 
of cde rudy and practice of the canon , 


Peron. And hence the title of door juris utri 
um doctor, uſually expreſſed in abbreviature, 


 Canonifts and Civilians we ugly combined in the ſame 
D. 


or © U, D. f 
CANONIZATION, 2 declaration of the pope, whereby, 
after a great deal of ſolemnity, he enters into the liſt of 
ſome perſon who has lived an exemplary: life, and 
rformed 
ngular ſervice for the church, in which a prinei- 


wrought mi bo. 
— miracles 3 or, as is oſten the caſe, 


of prophecy ceaſed g them. | 1 
three marks, by which the ſpurious | | 4 | 
for piety, 2 were 


* 


from Arian, and 
When they had occaſion to travel into other dioceſes, ot 


are thoſe which the church may ANOPUS, in 
infficx: ſuch are excommunicationz degradation, and E- 


NANCE, in Roman catholic countries; alſo faſting, alms, 


| 3 | tude, 287 49» F. 
CAxoNICAL ſons, in the Artitnt Church, thoſe which were | fic 


ly were idolatry, adultery, | 


; from. nere 4 
e — 
way to pay Nr 


called then/e, over their chairs: 


| p 
CANOSA, in Zoology, the name by . which.: Salvian, and 


their kin, which is properly their ſhirt, n 4; 54 
MSc in 1 is Ce: of 6 t660:ie: bens, 
Paper. See 2 


N of this kind of merit conſiſts. 
Vor. I. Ne 56, 


ſomething very like them, by abbots-. 
At firſt, 9 be If — 


were canomzed ; but by degrees 

they came to confeſſors, &. 
Zat iently conſiſted. in inſextimg the ſaints 

name in the ſacred diptychs, of canen of ſaints z in ap- 


pointing a proper office for invoking him, and erecti 
churches under his invocation, with altars for maſs * 


celebrated on; ane the body from the place of its 
firſt burial, and the like ceremonies: by degrees, other 
formalities were added; and proceſſions were made with 
the ſaint's image in triumph ; the day of his death was de- 
clared a feaſt; and to render the thing ſtill more ſolemn, 
Honorius III. in 1225, added ſeveral days indulgence to 
a canontzation. 4 WF, 3% -- 3: 8 
It is a great diſpute among the learned, when the right of 
canomzation, which it is owned was anciently common to 
ordinaries, eſpecially metropolitans and princes, with the 
pope, became firſt peculiar to the Some ſay, 
Alexander III. made this reſerve 22 ſee. The 
Jeſuits of Antwerp, in their Propylzum, alert, it was 
not eſtabliſhed till two or three ages ago ; and then by a 
mere cuſtom, which paſſed tacitly into a law j which ap- 
pears not to have been generally received in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. This, however, is pretty cer- 
tain, that it was generally allowed before pope Alex- 
ander III.; but fince his time we read of no ſaints ca- 
nonized by any but the popes # and the archbiſhop of Vi- 
enne in France, and his ſuffragans, acknowlege it in an 
authentic manner in the year 1231, by a letter written 
to Gregory IX. deſiring him to canonize Stephen, biſhop 
of Die, who died in 1208; Luia nemo, ſay they, n. 


talibet meritorum I e polleat, ab eccleſia Dei pro fans 
| „aut Venerandns ef, nf prix; jor ſedi olicam 
DJs ſanctitas fuerit approbata. Ae 


CANONRY, or Caxon1caTs,. the benefice filled by a 


Canonicate is diſtinguiſhed from prebend, in that the pre- 
bend may ſubfiſt ———_ the conenicate, wharens — 
nonicate is inf, - le from the 1 It _ the ca- 
nonicate, not to the prebend, that right of ſutfrages, 
and other priv ate annexed. See PAEBEND. 
onomy, 2 bright ſtar of the firſt _ 
tude in the * of Argo, a conſtellation of the ſou- 


thern hemiſphere. See An co. 
The longitude. of  Cangpus, as given by Halley, for the 
year 1700, 18 10 5 of Cancer, and its rn lati- 


in 1697, found its right aſcen- 
fion 93” 5%, its declination- ſouthwards; 52 20. F. 

euille, in che beginning of March 1709, obſerved the 
F N of \canapus 52% 30 4% F. Thomas, in Janu- 
ary. 16 24, fpund the declination 52% 3135 ita right aſ- 


cenſion 93 32! 20% longitude, 8 5a ati 


e ſout 75 5% Wolf. Lex. Meth, p. 303, ſeq. 
New Acad. Sins ann. 1693. p. 390, ſe g 
OPT, in 


Arrhitecturt and Sculpture, a. magnificent kind 


ol degoration, ſerving, to cover, and cron an altar, 


throne,, tribunal, pulpit, chair, or the like. See Bar- 


* 
- 


9 CHIN, 4 ite 
| The ward is formed from the barbarous Latin coneprum, 


f xuraTecr,, @ net ſpread over a bed to keep off the gnats, 


- 9 
= 


= 


ite Roman grandees bad their 
2 the ſtatues of the gods. The modern car- 
= $ ſtill retain the uſe of conepries. - | 


.. 


ſome other authors 


| havecalled the canis galeus, and 
telus levis, a-kind of ſharks. | 


= 
* 


CANQUES, in Commerce, a ſort of cotton cloth made in 


China; with this cloth n that firſt garment next 


from which the in itants of that country make their 
ih — 2 from the 
8 E Epbem. 


C 5 a quaint, a 


CAN; 


* 


. - 


Epbem. N. C. in the' Coll. Aead. P. Fer. tom. iv. p. 


I ; - * wy 
CANSTRISIUS, an officer in the chufch of Conſtanti- 


nople, whoſe buſineſs is to take care of the patriarchs 
pontiſical veſtments, aſſiſt in robing him, and during 


-Mmaſs to hold the incenſe pot, and ſprinkle holy water | 
ö Enbrel the Tyinify is finging- 


among the le; while the | j 
The word is alfo written Canftriafius, it is ufually derived 
from canifirum, a name which fome 7 1 given to the 
incenſe others to the kinck of baſket in which the 
triarchs veſtments were kept. Du-Cange. * 


ing, adapted chiefly to the lower ſort. 


. Cant is originally derived from Andrew Cant, a Camero- | 


nian preacher in Scotland, who, by exerciſe, had ob- 
tained the faculty of talking in the pulpit in ſuch a tone 
and dialect as was underſtood by none but his own con- 


gregations - 5 
CanT, or Canting language, is alſo applied to words and 


raſes affefted by particular perſons, or profeſſions for 
ends, and not authorized by the eſtabliſhed language. 
Cant is not reſtrained to the ſtyle of gypſies, thieves, and 
beggars, but poſſeſſes a large department in the politer 
provinces of the — — language. 
An anonymous author has given a canting dictionary, 
com _—_— all — —— _ 5 the . 
ies, rs, ſhoplifters, highwaymen, footpads, 
= other — of — and villains, _ a collection 
of ſongs in the canting dialect. Lond. 1725, 8vo. 
A writer in the Tatler, affi 
words; as phiza, hippo, 
Ne 2 
The nguage 


9 Poxz, bamm, &c. 4 Tatl. 


will moſt of it come under the deno- 


mination of cant; and the like holds of the terms in al- 


chemy, heraldry, not to ſay in aſtrology, or even che- 
miſtry, pharmacy, &c. In reality, the difference be- 


tween a cant-term, and x technical term is not eaſy to 


aſſhgn, unleſs we chooſe to reſtrain the former to words 
introduced out of folly, affeQation, or impoſture; and 
the latter to ſuch as are introduced for the ſake of clear- 
neſs, preeifion, and ſignificancy. | 


CanT is alfo uſed-to denote a ſale by auction. 


The origin of the word, in this ſenſe, is dubious; it may 
come, according to ſome, from quantam, how much; 
according to others, from cantare, to ſing, or cry aloud; 
agreeably to which, wc ſometimes alſo call it an out-cry. 


CanrT is alſo a term uſed by ſome carpenters, principally in 


ſhip-building ; when a piece of timber comes the wrong 

way in their work, they ſay cant it; i. e. turn it over. 

Accordingly, cant-timbers are thoſe which are ſituated at 

the two ends of a ſhip: and they are ſo called, becauſe 

they are canted, or raiſed obliquely from the keel, and are 

hereby diſtinguiſhed from thoſe whoſe planks are per- 
cular to it. 


CanT is alſo popularly uſed for an angle, or corner. 
CANTABRIAN, the ancient language of the north-caſt- 


ern part of Spain, in uſe before the country was ſubdued. 
by the Romans. | 
Dr. Wallis ſeems to make the Cantabrian the ancient lan- 
guage of all Spain: which, according to him, like the 
auliſh, gave way to a kind of broken Latin called ro- 
mance, or romanſhe ; which degrees was refined into 
the Caſtilian or preſent Spani 
poſe, that ſo large a country, inhabited by ſuch a variety 
of people, ſpoke all the fame language. | 


The ancient Cantabrian, in effect, is ſtill found to ſubſiſt | 
in the more barren and mountainous parts of the province | 


of Biſcay, Aſturias, and Navarre, as far as Bayonne, 


much as the Britiſh does in Wales; but the people only 


talk it ; for writing, they uſe either the Spaniſh or French, 
as they 12 to live under the one or the other nation. 
Some attribute this to a jealouſy of foreigners learning 
the myſteries of -their language ; others to a poverty of 
words and expreſſions, | 
to have any athnity with any other known language, abat- 
ing that fome Spaniſh words have been adopted in it for 
things whoſe uſe the Biſcayens were antiently unacquaint- 
ed with. Its pronunciation is not difagreeable. 

The Lord's prayer, in the Cantabrian'tongue, runs thus: 
Cure. ain eervelan ain, ſan#lifita bedi hire icena, ethor 


bedi hire reſuma, uin bedi hire vorandates cervan becala | 


turrean ere, &c. 


CANTABRICA, in Botany, a name by which different au- 


thors.call two different ſpecies of plants. The cantabrice 


of Pliny is the ranunculus. The cantabrica of Turner, 
the clove gilliſlower. g BY 


CAanTABRICA is alſo a name uſed f Clafins al ſome o- 


thers for the little narrow-leaved bind-weed. 'Sce Con- | thoſe which appear with different colours, having yellow”) 


VOLVULUS., 


CANTABRUM, in Antiquity, a large kind of dag uſed by 


the Roman emperors, diſtinguiſhed by its peculiar co- 
lour, and bearing on it ſome wards, or motto of good 
omen, tO om the ſoldiers OO DV 


manner of ſpeaking, or writ- | 


s divers ſources of cant- 


ut we can hardly ſup- | 


e Cantabrian does not appear 


| CANTALIVERS, in buen, 
into che front, or fides of 2 houſe, to luſtain > ike 
ATION ation 
Cantalivers are t | with. Los. a. Hh 0 
former are plain, and the latter carved. There dat the 
kind of cantouſes ſet at equal diſtances under chr ha 
> 07 the onions, of 2, bull e 
ANTALIY ORNICE, is à cornice with © 
ern 
„nee nien project much are now out. of faſhion. 
| © with good reaſon, eſpecially in London, a ſion, we 
; by their hanging over, the upper chambers WY 7 Yigg 
| are apt to ſpread, and communicate fire, A —＋ 
—— - that * beſides, that in the a clout 
mode of building, uſe, convenien 5 
6 vg Va chan ornament, _ 15 me 6mplicty ar 
„or CANTARO, an eaſtern weight, of 3's... 
value in different places, equivalent at — 15 n 
oz pounds, at Tunis and Tripoli to 114 pounds y.to 
CANTAR is alſo an 3 weight, which is denomis. 
ed a quintal, and conſiſts of a hundred, or of an hundred 
; and fifty rotolos, according to the goods they are to wei 
CANTARo is alſo an Egyptian weight, which at Naples 
equivalent to 25 pounds, at Genoa. to 190 pounds. At, 
Leghorn there are theee kinds of cantaros, one weighing 
150 pounds, another 151, and a third 160 pounds. 
CanTARo is alſo a Spaniſh liquid mea 


ſure, in uſe eſpeci 
f . 3b Alicant, containing three gallons. elpecially 


CAN TARO is alſo 2 meaſure of capacity, uſed at Cock; 
containing four rubies, the rubi : . d 
CANTATA, in MAuſi, a ſort of ong, or compoſition, in- 
termixed with recitatives, airs, and variety of motions: 
ordinarily intended for a fingle voice, with a thorough 
baſs; ſometimes for two, — or more voices, with 
one or more violins, or other inſtruments. 
The cantata paſſed from Italy into France, and thence to 
us: it has ſomething in it extremely fantaſtical and ca- 
pricious, and ſeems only to ſe by its variety. The 
word is Italian, where it ſigniſies the ſame thing, 
CANTATRICES, in Middle Age Writers, hired weepers, 
and waiters at funerals. FT 
| CANTEENS, in Mila Language, are tin veſſels in the 
form of ſquare bottles, uſed for carrying water to ſupply 
the ſoldiers in camp. eto 
CANTEL, cantellum, in Ancient Engliſh Writers, denotes 2 
cuſtom of ſelling by the lump, without tale or meaſure. 
| . Spelman derives the word from guantillum, and deſines it by 
over meaſure, or what is added over and above ſtrict mea- 
ſure. Kennet derives it from the old word cant, a hun- 
dred, q. d. the ſale of about a hundred weight; anſwer- 
ing to what. we now call the taking of a hundred pound 
on content; as when we take it in a bag, ſealed up, 
without telling the pieces. | 
CANTERBURY-BELL, in Botany. See Convolvolus. 
| CANTERII, or CanTHER, in Ancient Architecture, rat- 
ters or joiſts of a houſe, which reach down from the ridge 
to the eaves. My Io . | 72 
CANTHARZ, among the Ancients, à kind of candleſtick, 
See BRANCH. h 42 
CANTHARIAS lapis, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
ſome writers to a foſſile ſubſtance ſuppoſed to reſemble 2 
beetle. We SO meet wa arts . 22 
ria or bo arts of fiſhes, which are ri ongitu- 
Ainally, Lee; Yea the manner of the outer — of tans 
of the beetle tribe; and from their ſize and ſhape, which 
is an oblong, or oval one of the bigneſs of a common 
dectle, and ſometimes of the largeſt, and at others of the 
very ſmalleſt kinds, theſe have been called by ſome p 
trified beetles and cantharie lapides ; others have ext 
the name to ſuch ſpecies of amber as have in them the 
body or any fragment of the beetle of any ſpecies. 
C AR DES, in Medicine, a kind of poiſonous in- 
ſects, with wings and feet like beetles z much uſed asan 
epiſpaſtic for the raiſing of bliſters. _. . | 
The ſtimulati wer of cantharides is cauſed by a very 
 acrid reſinous ſubſtance contained in theſe inſects, tuo 
| ſeriiples of which Neumann extracted from four ounces 
of cantharides by ſpirit of wine. "A 
The word is formed from cantharus, the name of a0 
of beetle, and called alſo ſcarab@us veneneſus. The dn 
tharides are properly a ſpecies of the beetle or 
kind, 


; | Dee ht 
Cantharides, called alſo Spani/h flies, though the) 998! 
rather to be denominated Spaniſh bettles are —.— 
from a kind of little worms, hatehed on wheat, t 
of the poplar, &c. There are various kinds of 


rides, but all of a greeniſh and golden hue ; the beſt are 


[ 


2 * 2 


529 — 


— — — 


! 


e leaves 


lines running acroſs their wings, thick, and freſh, They 
; are killed by expoling them oper a, very ſtrong gfx 
which is made to boil for that purpole z after Wea.” 
are dricd, and may be preſeryed a year or 4W9- 


of | 


NY 
| Cantharides are very ſharp and corrobve, abovading 5 


* 
4 4 


F 
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© fabele, cauſtic; volatile faſt; wereby chey become ex- | "the mouth of « velleh, Witch is a little holiowed, or de- 


i urious to the bladder, ſo as to ulterate it, 
| ceegin 23 el externally, if ſuffered to lie on too 
. They are, much commended in fevers, as they 
wr” oF ſtrengthen a low trembling pulſe, give relief in 
delirious ravings, ſoporiferous ſtupors, loſs of reaſon, &c. 


(the common ſymptoms of high and dangerous fevers) : 


they often alſo reduce continual. fevers to | ir ade 


* 


ane remiſons; and ſo make way for the bark; 


and open the obſtructed glands and Iymphaties; 
ing on critical ſweats, &c. 5 | 


The 


« 

« , 

« paſſing with the lymph or ſerum into the glandular 
« pipes, act there olving, attenuating, and rare- 
« fying the viſcid coheſions of the lymph; and by ſti- 
« mulating the nervous coats of the veſſels, they throw 
« off their ſtagnant viſcidities, and thus reſtore the oir- 
« cylation and free drain of lymph from the arteries to 
« the veins z cleanſe the N N glands, and bring 
« on ckitical ſweats and utines. us, the extremely 
« ſubtle; active, and pungent volatile ſalts, derived from 


bile and volatile pungent parts, of which the 


« the contharides, purge the glands and lymphatics uni- 


« yerſally ; much after the ſame manner as common ca- 
« thartics do the guts.“ Philoſoph. Princip. of Medi- 
cine, p. 304. 


The ancients held them a poiſon when taken internally, | 


on account of their teridency to ulcerate the 
bladder. - 


et ſome moderns, as Langius, Bartholin, and | 
have ventured to give them internally, ſupported | 
the authority of Hippocrates, who appears to have | 


po them in dropſies and jaundices: and in the Phi- 


ophical Tranſactions, we have inſtances of their | 


internal uſe, and that with ſucceſs, by Mr. Young, in 


opfical and other caſes; ſometimes mixed with cam- | 


phor, and ſometimes without ; only well waſhed down 
with large draughts of poſſet, ptiſan, emulſions, or the 
lke. The form wherein he tells us he uſes to adminiſter 
this fiery inſect, is that of a ſoft pill, or bolus, compoſed 
of three” cantharides' præpar. T 
Amei. gr. vi. Rob. Cynoſb. g. . This, in ſtubborn ſup- 
reffions of the menſes and lochia, in difficult child- 
irth, and retention of the ſecundines, he finds does 
wonders: he adds, that the heat or pain it occaſions in 


the neck of the bladder, is much ſhort of what he has an | 


hundred times ſeen, and ſometimes. felt, from the appli- 
cation of an epiſpaſtit to the back. 

Croenvelt has a treatiſe expreſs on the ſafe internal uſe 
of cantharides, wherein he recommends them, eſpecially 
againſt ulcers in the bladder; for which he ſuffered a 
perſecution from the college of 
ther experience has ſhewn he had juſtice on his ſide. 

Dr. Morgan ſes a tincture of cantharides, made with 
the elixir vitrioli, as good in the DIABETES. _ 
Their principal uſe, however, is in veſicatories, to raiſe 
bliſters on the ſkin ; and b that means to turn off and 
diſcharge ſome flux of ill humours. | 


tooth-ach : the farriers uſe them in ſeveral diſeaſes of 

horſes, They | muſt be choſen new, dry, and whole: 

they will not keep above two years, without ſpoiling or 

mouldering into a duſt, which is of no uſe. 3 
CANTHARIS. © See GL,o w-1007m, 


| accounts for theſe effects of camtharides thus: | 
ud conſiſt, being carried into the blood, and | 


e Myrrha 58. Sem. 


phyſicians, though fur- | 


s are ſometimes applied to the temples for the | 


| profied, for the eaſy pouring off a liquor. mn 
| Ra pour by derantation, is to pour through that 
nn | 
CANTICLES, a canonical book of the Old Teſtament, 
otherwiſe called the Song of Sdlottion ; by the Jews, the 
ng of Songs, Cantituin Canticorum, | 
The Bodk of Canticles is uſually ſuppoſed to be an epi- 
thalamium compoſed by Solomon, on 6ccaſion of his 
marriage with the king of Egypt's daughter. But thoſe 
who penetrate further into t myſtery, pretend to find 
it the marriage of Jeſus Chriſt with human nature, the 
church, and good men. | 8 


On this principle the Canticles is held to be a continued 
allegory, wherein, under the terms of à common wed- | 


- — 


ding, a divine and ſpiritual martiage is expreſſed. 
The Jews themſelves, apprehending the book liable to 
de underſtood in a groſs and carnal manner, prudentiy 
prohibited the reading of it before the age of thirty, and 
the ſame uſage anciently obtained in the Chriſtian 
church. Orig. Pref. in Cant. Teod. Op. tom. 1. p. 985. 
Hierom. in Ezek. Wolf. Bib. Heb. tom. i. p. 126. 
Among the ancients, Theodore Mopſuetanus rejected the 
book of Canticles, as not divine. Divers rabbins have 
alſo queſtioned its being written by inſpiration. It is al- 
ledged, that the name of God is not once found in it. 
Mr. Whiſton has a diſcourſe expreſs to prove, that the 
Cuntieles is not a ſacred book of the Old Teſtament. He 
alledges it indeed to have been written by king Solomon, 


the time when that prince, blinded by his concubines, 
was ſunk in filthy Jove, and even idolatry; This he 
chiefly infers from the general character of vanity and 
diſſoluteneſs which reigns through the Canticles, in which 
there is not, according to Whiſton, one thought that 
leads the mind toward religion, but all is worldly and 
carnil, to ſay no worſe. For the myſtic ſenfe, he aſſerts 
it to be without any foundation, arid that the book is not 
cited as canonical by any writer before the deſtruction 
of Jeruſalem. Mr. Whiſton will have it to have 


when allegories came in vogue, and the rabbing began 
to corrupt the text of Scripture. © 
MARONS, or CATIMARONS, & kind of floats or 
rafts, uſed by the inhabitants of the coaſt of Coroman- 
del to go a frſhing in, and to trade along the coaſt. They 
are made of three or four ſmall canoes, or trunks of 
trees dug hollow, and tied together with catao ropes, 
with a triangular ſail in the middle, made of matts. 'The 
perſons who manage them are almoſt half in the water, 
there being only a place in the middle a little raiſed to 
hold their rivrclitlſe ; which laſt particular is only to 
be underſtood of the trading cantimaront, and not of 
thoſe who go fiſhing. | 5 
CANIING. arm, eh, Se are thoſe ARMs which 
expreſs their owner's lurname. 

Theſe anſwer to what the Frerich call armes parlantes ; 
they are a ſort of rebuſes, and are never preſumed to be 
noble. by | SN . 
CanTiNnG=quoits, iti Ship Building, the ſame as cantic-quoins, 
See QUuoiNn. * 5 
In Harris's Lex. Techn. they are called caneigne coins, but 
this ſeems an error of the preſs. Manwayring calls them 

cantick=guoynes. r 


C 


CANTHARUS of @ FOUNTAIN, _ Roman IWriters, 
— the part, or apparatus, out of which. the water 
iſued. rn f ; 


It was made in divers forms, ſometimes in that of a ſhell, 


2 other times in that of an animal, which yielded water 
a its mouth, eyes, and the like. | 1 


*NTHARUS, in Ecclgſaſtica! Mritert, denotes a fountain, | 
or ciſtern, in the middle of the atrium, before the an- | 
2 churches, wherein perſons waſhed their hands and |, 


© re they entered, 
ANTHARUS, in 


Cc. bein Wh 
The r a very well taſted fiſh. 


with longitudinal and parallel yellow | 


lines on each fide.” G | 
» Gaza calls this fiſh ſtarabeus. 
Cantyanyy unttwoſus, See Oil es al A 


boer eyclida. amifſure or joining of the upper and 


That corner next the noſe, is called the great, inner; and | 


2 © can, and by ſome ians | 6. 
The "az y lome' phyſiclans the duntain. 
ee, the demie. ih called the luft, or 


CANTO' denotes a part or diviſion of a poem, anſwering 
to what is otherwiſe called a book.  _' . 
The word is Italian, where it properly ſignifies ſong. _ 
Taſſo, Arioſto, and ſeveral other Italians, have divided, 
their longer or heroic poems into cantos. In imitation of 
them Scarron has alſo divided his Gigantomachia, and 
Boileau his Lutrin, into chants, or ſongs. The like uſage 
has been adopted by ſome Engliſh writers, as Butler, 
who'divides his Hudibras, and Dr. Garth his Diſpenſary, 
into cantes. . A late tranflator of part of Virgil's Æncid 
has even ſubdivided a book of Virgil into ſeveral cantes. . 
CanTo, in the Halian Mufic, fignifies a ſong : hence canto 
|  ſimplice is where all the notes or figures are equal, called 
| "alſo canto fermo : cante ſſgurato, that where the figures are 
unequal, and expreſs different motions. | 
concertante, the treble of the little chorus; cante ripiens, | 
the treble. of the grand chorus, or that which ſings only 
now and then, in particular places. K 
Canto ſignifies the firſt treble, unleſs ſome other word be 
added to it, as ſeconds; in which, caſe it denotes the ſe- 
ANTON, a quarter of a city, conſidered as ſeparated and 
L. from the reſt. | | 
The word ny formed from the Italian cantone, a /quare 
one, Or corner ene. | 8 | 
Ge ©. more frequently uſed for a ſmall country, 
or diſtri, under its ſeparate government, 


Caray; in oh | of 
urnus, ur Chemiſtry, the lip of a veſſel; or that part of 


Such are the thirteen Swiſs cantons 3, each of which ons: 
| s ar 


the ſon of David, but aſſerts, that it was compoſed at 


taken into the canon between the years 7% and 128, 


Cax ro alſo ſignifies the rebls pant of a ſong ; hence canta 
1 


22 


e 
| CANTONED, > word uſed in ArchiteFure, when the comer 


p 
8 
. 
* 
* 
0 * . 
© % ; Oy of 
a * 

P — 


| A republic moe : but all are leagued together, and con- | 


ſtitute what 


s called the Helvetic body. Fl 
CANTON, 4 a is one of the N honqurab or- 


Ainarzes ; being a ſquare portion of the eſcutchevon paned | 
from he reſt. 
It has not. a 


ny fixed proportion ons thoogh regalatty 
ſhould be le tap 5 98 it is often only a ty | (i 
. | CANZURI, a name giveti by tome anthers is 1 £0 


part d.as zu addigion, or difference, frequently 
BRAY re Big canton is ſometimes placed, at 
4 right corner, and mes fone. left; in which 


Hatter caſe, it i» called 2 canto 
ebe in Tob, Herald. . 10 


ton argent, charged with a chevron gules. 


ermin, a con- 


faltier, 


of a building is adorned with a pilaſter, an angylar co- 
tamn, tale quong, Or any. FL: why projects Verona 


| The word canzone in fonatas erves to indicate. that the 


Its form is ex- | 


6 C A 0 
There are alfo pieces of ſ 


canmone, much the fame vith 


e ven, 


ſon 


airs it is put under are airs | Movement 

' are the Jual agures 8 marked with N * 

CAN ZONETTA denotes a little canzone. See Can . 
The werd is 2 diminutive of the Italian die, or an. 


kind of camphor more eſteemed than ans Peculiar 
Some have rel it thus called 5 1 
zur, the name of 2 Les whete they ſuppoſe it to be 
de probable op 
hough Scaliger rejects it, and will have it that i * fin? 
camp hot had its name from a certain gum called n 
which, according to Gareiss, and ſome others, is fre. 
ka. mixed with the camphor by the people who col. 
e * 4 3 


_ — * 


it tor tale. 1 Rye. 
is gum, he fays, is called alfo caxderra; ; and that it is 


* 


CanTONED, CanTowne”, or CARTONIZED, in Heraldry, 

is when the fony cantons, or ſpaces round a croſs, or ſal- 

tier, are filled |; Ke 
ſs argent, captoned with, four Lcallop ſhells.. | 

The wurd it allo uſed when there are litt pieces in th 


cantons, or ſpaces, of any principal figure of an efcut- | 


cheon. Thus the ſaltier of Lenox is c with four 


roſes. x 


CANTONING, in Middle Age Writers, denotes the divid- | 
ing a thing into hundreds, or ſelling it by hundred | 


weights, or hundreds in tale. 


'CanTORING, in the. Military Art, is a method of quar- 


tering troops in à town, where the garriſon is ſo nu- 
merous, that ſeveral regiments muſt be quartered on the 
inhabitants for want of caſerns, or barracks, to contain 
them. "6 | 

In this caſe they divide the town into as many parts as 


there are regiments to be ſo, quartered, that the officers | 
| n& part to them- [+ 
| ſelves. This, in military phraſe, is called cantaning 


- and ſoldiers of ea may have a difl 


of & town. | 
C , or CaxnTREY, denotes a diſtrict or diviſion 


of an HUNDRED towns or vill 


The word is Britiſh, communted of cant, hundred, and | 


trev, or tref, town or village. 


In Wales the counties are divided into cantreds, 2s thoſe | 
in England are into hundreds. Angleſey, in particular, | 


is divided into three cantrevs or cantreds, which are each 


ſubdivided into fix comots or commotes, each commote con- 
taining about ſixty treus or townſhips, The general par- 


tition of Wales into centrevs and comets is very ancient. 

Rowl. Monaſt. Ant. Eff. 5 10. p. 110, &. 
CANVAS, or Canvass, a e ſort of linen or bem 

cloth, _ uſually woven open, and regularly, in little 


ſquares; ſerving for divers domeſtic purpoles, and ef- 


cially for the ground of tapeſtry-work, and painting. 
e have divers ſorts and denominations of canvas, moſt 
of them imported from abroad ; as Dutch, Barras, and 
Heſhan canvas z packing canvas z guttings and ſpruce can- 
| vas; poledavies, ebbing, or Que | 
working canvas, for botts or cu 
and broadeſt. 


Canvas alſo is the cloth on which 2 uſually draw 


ions, narrow, broad, 


their pictures the canvas being ſmoothed over with, a | 
ſlick-ſtone, then ſized, and afterwards whited over, makes | 
what the painters call their primed cloth, on which they | 
draw their firſt ſketches with a coal or chalk, and after- | 


wards finiſh. with colours. .* _ capt 
Canvas is alſo a name ſometimes given to ſail-clotb. 


Canvas-bags, in the Military Art, contain about a -cubic | 
foot of earth or ſand, with which they are filled, Their | 
| ule ja op 10 © pa ö oY te, or to repair one, when | 

e SAC 


beaten down. Ks of earth. 


Canvas is alſo, uſed, among the French, for the model, or | 
of muſic, is compoſ- |' 
ed, and given to a poet to regulate and finiſh. The canvas | 


of a ſong,. certain notes of the compoſer, which 7 
ae port th meaſure of the . verſes he is to make. | 
ot lane, 


firſt words, whereon an air, ox piece 


ſhew | 
Thus 
the Muſes. 
CANUTI avis. See Txinca,. Fu 
CANZONE, in the Haan Hufic, in the general, ſignifies 
a ſong 3 particularly a ſort of Italian ode, or lyric poem, 
2 [ti of fow | (anzas, Nr . 
order | ition verſcs, meaſures nd chi 
E er. * 


The canzans is uſually very long, and may be tet to mule. | 


in much the ſame ſtyle with the CANTATA...' 
The canzone is a compoſition ſomewhat teſembling, but 
leſs elaborate, than the MADRIGAL, It admits of little 


figures and points, and ſeldom. exceeds three parte; 
though the name is ſometimes given to a ſong for one 


voice. 


with any piages.—  guless 2 | 


, 


enſborough canues ; | " 
| leather, Bottles are alſo made of this ſubſtance, to the 


he has, comes for ten ſonnets againſt | 
CANULA. See CANNULA, Te: R £ 


ſomewhat like the crude amber, only that it is wl 
There is this great objeQtion to this Pein | 9 Finer 
of ; the word, that it expteſſes an adukeradd kind, Which 
it is ſcarce, probable ſhould be true of that which al ho 
authors who have mentioned this kind of Suppe ha 
reed in calling the and molt excellent of all the 


CAOU ANNE, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of tortoiſe 
very much reſembling the juRUcu of the Brafilians, 


but having a thicker ſhell, and a harſh, tough, : 
e 100 os ve bas whe. | | Mun 
CAOUKE, in the Turkif Dref, 2 high tif turkar. 
| by the 8 4 * of de Nane of 1 
mies, when they go in proceſſion. 
CA UTCHOU „in Natural Hiſtory, e one name, among 
many more, given to a very elaſtic reſin; the 
| ae which eile __ 
the Amazons. This tree grows to a very great height, 
perfectly ſtraight, having no branches, except at top, 
which. is but ſmall, covering no more than a circumſc- 
rence of ten feet. Its leayes bear ſome reſemblance to 
thoſe of the manioc (juca Per cannabinis) : they are 
green on the upper part, and white beneath. The ſeeds 
are three in number, and contained in a pod, conkiting 
| of three cells, not Pur thoſe of the ricinut, or pain 
Chrifliz and in each of them there is a kernel, which 
being 8 boiled in water produces à thick oil 
or fat, anſwering the purpoſes of butter in the cookery 
of that country. The juice, which is applied to a great 
variety of uſes, is gathered chiefly in ome of rain, be- 
cauſe, though it may be callected at all times, it flows 
— moſt abundantly. It is extracted from the tree by 
ple inciſion, and flows in the form of a milky _ 


the river of 


—— — 


The means employed to inſpiſſate and indurate 
la Borde ſays, are kept a profound ſecret. M. Bomare, 
and others, affirm, Gat it thickens and hardens gr- 
dually by being . to the air; and-as ſoon ag it - 
quires a ſolid conſiſtence, it manifeſts a very extraord- 
nary degree of flexibility andelaſticity, Accordingly the 
Indians make boots of it, which water cannot penetrate, 
and, which, when ſmoaked have the ap of 


; necks of which are faſtened hollow reeds, ſo that the l- 
| quor contained in them may be ſquirted through the 
reeds or pipes by preſſure. e of theſe filled with wi 
ter is. always preſented to each of the gueſls at thar en- 
tertainments, who never fail to make uſe of it before 
| "eating. This whimſical cuſtom led the „ in 
chat country $0 call the tree that produces this rel 
d xirringa, and hence the name of ſeringa! is give 
h to the tree, and to its reſinous p * 
Flambeaux, an inch and a half in diameter, and two 
long, are likewiſe made of this reſin, which give pw 
tifal light,. have no bad ſmell, and burn twelve 155 
A kind of cloth is alſo prepared from it, which th 
giro Apply to the ſame ak 
It is formed, . 
earthen moulds, into a variety \ | figures for Ta 


pe, its chemical qualities, and other intercſang , 
pe: Hh have been very gently inveſtigated. * 
| ſoftened by Warm 1 Pr of 
it could neither be, diſſolved in water, nor in Gil, xe 
"the ſolytion remains ſoft, of a viſcous ante f 


totally incapable ing reſtored to a fold 
I ons.” Many attempts were made for diflolving 
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Ie without deſtroying its ar Pre 
5 note, in partie — T various 
and. different kinds of ſalts, tor this 
eee, He made uſe of Papin's digeRor, 
milky juices of ſome of our Europa Pt | 
ticularly of the milt-rh;ft, without _ 


_ — . 


"des 


| 1theſp operations, the reſin wmf not 8 N ce 
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45 a ſolid, cylindrical mould of wax, of the de- 


CAP, a garment ſerving to cover the head, and made nearly 


Viity will not all 


CAP 


in others, it was altered ot deſtroyed. At laſt he had 


- to the vitriolic ether, which quickly and eaſily 
—— this anomalous ſubſtance; f a | 

tranſparent tincture, and after evaporation leaving the 
reſin behind, poſſeſſed of its former conſiſtence, elaſti- 
city, and other properties, and of ſuch a form as be 
choſe to give it, while in its liquid ſtate. He obſerves, 
however, that two pints of the beſt zther, obtained by 
reQifying eight or ten pints of the common æther by a 
entle heat, muſt be ufed, in order to the ſucceſs of the 
operation. The „„ properties of this ſub- 
ſtance, viz. its ſolidity, flexibility, and elaſticity, and its 
quality of reſiſting the action of aqueous, ſpirituous, ſa- 
line, oily, and other common ſolvents, render it ex- 
tremely fit for the conſtruction of tubes, catheters, and 
other inſtruments, in which theſe properties are wanted. 
In order to form this reſin into ſmall tubes, M. Macquer 


red ſize and ſhape; and then Cipping a pencil into the 


xtherial ſolution of the tefin, dau the mould over 
with it, till he had covered it with a coat of refin of a 
ſufficient thickneſs. The whole piece is then thrown 
into boiling water; by the heat of which the wax is ſoon 
melted, and riſes to the ſurface, leaving the reſinous 
tube completely formed behind. This ſubſtance is =y 
uſeful in drawing, &c. for erafing the ſtrokes of blac 
lead pencils, and is popularly called rubber, and lead-eater. 
A refin ſimilar to this was not long ſince diſcovered by 
M. Poivre, in the Ifle of France; and there are various 
milky juices extracted from trees in America and elſe- 
where, which by previous mixtures and preparations are 
formed into an elaſtic reſin, but of an inferior quality 
to that of Cayenne. Hiſt: del Acad. Roy. des Scienc. 
1763. Ib. 1768. Ib. 1769. 


of the figure thereof. by 

The æra of caps and hats is referred to the yeat 1449, 

the firſt ſeen in theſe, parts of the world being at the 
of Charles VII. into Rouen: from that time they 


began, by little and little, to take place of the hoods, | 


or chaperoons, that had been uſed till then. M. le 
Gendre, indeed, goes further back ; they began, ſays he, 
under Charles V. to let fall the angles of the hood upon 
the ſhoulders, and to cover the head with a cap, or bon- 
net: when this cap was of velvet, they called it mor- 


tier; when of wool, ſimply bonnet : the firſt was laced, | 


the latter had no ornament, beſides two horns, raiſed a 
moderate height, one of which ſerved in covering and 
uncovering. None but kings, princes, and knights, were 
allowed the uſe of the mortier. 
The cap was the head=dreſs of the clergy arid graduates. 
Paſquier ſays, that it was anciently a part of the hood 
worn by the people of the robe; the ſkirts whereof be- 
ing cut off, as an incumbrance; left the round cap an 
y commodious cover for the head; which round cap 
being afterwards aſſumed by the pebple, thoſe of the 
ru changed it for a ſquare one, firſt invented by a 
renchman, called Patrouillet : he adds, that the giving 
of the cap to the ſtudents in the univerſities, was to de- 
note, that they had acquired full liberty, and were no 
longer ſubje& to the rod of their ſuperiors ; in imitation 
of the ancient Romans, who gave a pileus, or cap, to 
their llaves, in the ceremony of making them free : 
whence the proverb, Vocare ſerves ad pileum, Hence, 
alſo, on medals, the cap is the ſymbol of liberty, whom 
they repreſent holding a cap in her right hand, by the 
int. 
The Romans were many ages without any regular co- 
woll. for the head: when either the rain or ſun was 
troubleſome, the lappet of the gown was thrown over 
the bead; and hence it is that all the ancient ſtatues 
appear bareheaded, excepting ſometimes a wreath, or 
tne like. And the ſame uſage obtained among the 
Greeks, where, at leaſt during the heroic age, no caps 
were known. 
e ſorts of caps or covers of the head in uſe among the 
on divers occaſions, were the pitra, pileus, cu- 
us, galerus, and pallialum; the differences between 
— often confounded by ancient as well as modern 
The French el wear a ſhallow kind of cap, called 
wee, which only covers the top of the head, made of 
Th er, fattin, worſted, or other ſtuff. 
an red cap is a mark of dignity allowed only to thoſe 
ae raiſed to the cardinalate. | 
e ſecular clergy are diſtinguiſhed by black leathern 
The — regulars by knit and worſted ones. 
IP neſe have not the uſe of the hat, like us; but 
a caþ of a dee ſtructure, _ the laws of 2 
ow them to put off: it is different for 
toe different ſeaſons of the bent, : that uſed in ſummer, 
or * a —_ ending at top in a point. It is 


| 


8 with it a 
e 


made of a very beautiful Find of mat, much valucd in 
that country, and lined with fatin: to this is added; at 
top, a large lock of red filk, which falls all round as lo 
as the bottom; ſo that, in walking, the filk fluctuating 
regularly on all ſides, makes a 2 appearance: 
ſometimes, in{ttad of filk, they aſe # kind of. bright red 
hair, the luſtre whereof no weather effaces. In winter 
they wear a pluſh cap, botdered with martlet's, or fox's 
ſkin; as to the reſt, like thoſe for the ſummer. Nothing 
can be neater than theſe caps 5 they are frequently ſol 
for eight or ten crowns; but they are ſo ſhort, that the 
ears are expoſed. | | 
CAP, ſjudre.—The cap or bonnet, is a matk; of ornament 
of certain characters: thus churchmen, and the mem- 
bers of univerſities, ſtudents in law, phyſic, &c. as well 
4 wear r caps. In moſt univerſities, 
doctors are diſtinguiſhed by peculiar caps, given them in 
aſſuming the doctorate. Wickliff calls the canons of his 
time bifurcuti, from their caps. Paſquier obſerves, that, 
in his time, the caps worn by the churchmen, &c. were 
called ſquare caps 5 though, in effect, they were round, 
* caps. 2 
e cap is ſometimes alſo uſed as 4 mark bf infamy: in 
Italy the Jews are diſtinguiſhed by a ye/low cap z at Lucca 
by an orange one. In France, thoſe who had been bank- 
rupts were obliged ever after to wear a green cap, to pre- 
vent 3 krom being impoſed on in any future com- 
merce. By ſevetal arrets in 1584, 1622, 1628, 1688, 
it was decreed, that if they were at any time found 
without their green cap, their protection ſhould be null, 
and their creditors impowered to caſt them into priſon: 
but the ſentence is not now executed. 
Car of maintenance, one of the regalia or ornaments of 
ſtate belonging to the kings of England, before whom 
it was carried at the coronation and other great ſo- 
lemnities; and alſo of the mayors of ſeveral cities in 
England. 
Car of a gun, is a piece of lead which is put over the 
touch-hole of a gun, to keep the priming from being 
waſted or ſpilt. 
To cap, is ſaid of a ſhip in the trials of the running or 
ſetting of currents. 
Car, in a ſhip, is a ſquare piece of timber, put over the 
head, or upper end of a maſt, having a round hole to re- 
ceive the maſt. By theſe caps, the top-maſts, and top- 
gallant-maſts, are kept ſteady and firm in the treſſel- 
trees, where their feet ſtand ; as thoſe of the lower-maſts 
dd in the ſteps. See Tab. Ship. fig. 1. u. 31. 58. 76. 
101. 113. 143. and fig. 1. u. 15. 
Car, in Chemiſtry, ſignifies the piece which terminates the 
top of a melting FURNACP. 
Car, or great Car, in Chirurgtry, a denomination of a 
kind of compendious bandage, ſerving for almoſt all 
occaſions of the head, being in figure not unlike a 
helmet. 
Among chirurgical inſtruments we meet with a filyer 
cap, pileclus argenteus (though of late alſo made of wood, 
or even white wax), perforated at both ends, applied to 
the paps of nurſmg women, when ulcerated, for the 
more commodious giving of ſuck. , | 
Car, in Phytology, a name given to the huſk or green ſuc- 
culent coat which covers the upper part of a nut, and 
connects it to the parent tree. | 
The cap conſiſts of a pilling and parenchyma derived from 
the bark, and ramulets from the ligneous body of the 
branch. ; 
Car of a MUSHROOM; is the head or ſuperior part ex- 
panded over the footſtalk, ſomewhat in manner of a ca- 
nopy, or umbrella. | 
Car, black, in Zoology. See PEWIr. 
Car, Neptune 3. See NEPTUNE. 25 
Car, priz/?s, in Fortification. See BONNET à protri. 
Cap-merchant, in a trading ſhip, is the ſame- officer who 
is called purſer on board a man of war. The French 
call him writer (ecrivain). He is appointed by the mer- 
chant to whom the ſhip belongs, to take care that no- 
thing be embezzled or fquandered away. 
CAPACITY, in a general ſenſe, an aptitude, or diſpoſi- 
tion to retain or hold any thing. | | 
Our law allows the king two capacities, a natural, and a 
pr : in the firſt he may purchaſe land to him, and 
is heirs; in the latter, to ham, and his ſuccefiors,— 
The clergy have the like. 
CAPARASON, or Carar180N, the covering or cloath- 
ing laid over an horfe; eſpecially a ſumpter, or horſe of 
ſtate. | 
The _ is Spaniſh, being an augmentative of cape, 
ut, . 8 
2 the caparaſons were a kind of iron armour, 
wherewith horſes were covered in battle. 
CAPASH, a kind of head-dreſs worn by the women of 
Candia. It is o a ſtiffened fine muſlin, and is made — 
8 . * 


— 


— — — — 


1 


& to and up very high, and extends out a great way on 
the right ſide. Pococke's Egypt. vol. ii. part ii. p. 10. 
CAPE, in Geography, a head-land; or a piece of land run- 


ning out beyond the reſt, into the ſea. 


Sicily was called by the ancients Trinacria, by reaſon of 


its three capes, or promontories, repreſented on medals, | 


by three mens legs joined together at the top of the 
thigh, and bent in 
ſembles the triangular ſigure of that iſland. 
Cares, in Low, a writ touching plea of lands and tene- 
ments; ſo termed, from the word which carries the 
chief intention or end of it. 
Cape is of two kinds, the magnum and parvum z, which in 
their effect are alike, as to the taking hold of things im- 
moveable ; though ix certain circumſtances they differ: 
1. In tlrat the cape magnum, or, grand cape, hes before; 
and the cape parvum, of petit cape, after appearance. 2. 
Cape magnum ſummons the defendant to anſwer the de- 
fault; and beſides to the demandant : cape parvum only 
to the default. It is called petit cape, not becauſe of its 
ſmall force but becauſe contained in few words. 
Cape magnum is thus defined in the old Nat. Brev. 
« Where a man hath brought a præcipe quod reddat of a 
ce thing that touches plea of land, and the tenant makes 
« default of the day to him given in the original writ ; 
de then this writ ſhall be for the king to take the land 
&« into his hands: and if the tenant come not at the day 
« given him by the writ, he loſes his land.“ 
Care parvum, or petit cape, is thus defined, ibid. © Where 
« the tenant is ſummoned in plea of land, and comes 
« at the ſummons, and his appearance is recorded; and 
t at the day given him, prays the view; and having it 
granted, makes default; then ſhall this writ iſſue for 
„ the king, &c." 
Cart ad valentiam, a ſpecies of cape magnum, ſo called from 
the end to which it tends ; it is thus deſcribed, Where 
I am impleaded of lands, and I vouch to warrant an- 
* other, againſt whom the ſummons ad warrantandum 
© hath been awarded, and the ſheriff comes not at the 
&« day given; then, if the defendant recover againſt me, 
& I {hall have a writ againſt the vouchee; and ſhall re- 
c cover ſo much in value of the lands of the vouchee, if 
& he has ſo much: otherwiſe, I ſhall have execution of 
& ſuch lands and tenements as deſcend to him in fee; 
« or, if he purchaſe aſterwards, I ſhall have a re-ſam- 
© mons againſt him: and if he can ſay nothing, I ſhall 
cc recover the value.” 
CAPEDUNCULA, in Roman Antiquity, the veſſels wherein 
the ſacred fire of Veſta was preferved. See VEsTALS. 
CAPELAN, in Zoology, a name given by ſome authors to 
the ſmall ſpecies of whiting called by the Venetians 
matlo, and by others the aſelius omnium minimus, and 
merlangus. - 
CAPELINE, a kind of bandage uſed by the French ſur- 
geons in caſes of amputations; conſiſting of a roller with 
two equal heads. 
CAPELLA, in Aſironomy, a bright ſtar of the firſt magni- 
tude, in the left or preceding ſhoulder of the conſtella- 
tion AURIGA. 
CaPELLa, in Ornithology. See LAPWING. 
CAPER-bu/b, Capparis, in Botany, a genus of the polyan- 
aria monegynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower 
hath four large roundiſh petals, and a great number of 
lender ſtamina. In the midſt of theſe ariſe a ſingle ſtyle, 
longer than the ſtamina, with an oval germen, which 
afterward becomes a fleſhy turbinated capſule with one 
cell, filled with kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. There are ten 
ſpecies, The firſt is the common caper, whoſe full- 
grown flower-bud is pickled, and brought to England 
annually from Italy and the Mediterranean. This is a 
low ſhrub, which generally grows out of the joints of 
old walls, the fiſſures of rocks, and among rubbiſh, in 
moſt of the warm parts of Europe. 
Some ſay the plant grows in Oxfordſhire, and might 
doubtleſs be propagated in other places. In England, 
broom-buds pickled are frequently ſubſtituted for capers. 
When the capers are budded for 2 the ſhoots are 
cut away, and the leaves and flower-buds ſtript off; 
and being paſſed through a ſieve, the capers are thereby 
ſeparated from the leaves. 
This is a ſpeedy way, without which the 
too dear for common uſe. 
They are dried in a ſhady place; then infuſed in vine- 
gar; to which, at laſt, ſalt is added: after which they 
are put up in barrels to be uſed as a pickle, chiefly in 
ſauces; and ſometimes alſo in medicine, as being very 
aperitive, and entering-certain compoſitions for diſeaſes 
of the ſpleen. 
All the capers ſold throughout Europe, are brought from 
about Toulon, in France; except ſome ſmall ſalt capers 
from Majorca, and a few flat ones from about Lyons. 
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y would come 


e knee; which pretty nearly re- | 


5 „ caper- tree, whets dries is much 
, C 


Carus 


in civil actions. 3 Rep. 12. 


ſcribed by the French phyſi : u 0 
ſpleen. 5 phyficians. in oppilations of yo : 
N 9 See Br AN-caper, 
APERS, long, are the ſtyle or piſt 
grows into a fruit, long td 4— 4 2 Which 
when ripe, contaming divers hard brown 2 or acorn 
1 acini of grapes: Gs, like the 
APERS, capuchin, are produced 1 C. 
brought from India; 2 aaa Nang formerly C- 
the calix of the flower reſembles the ca * bottom of | 
C gious of St. Francis. Pouche of the rel | 
APER 1s alſo a veſſel uſed by th teh. a | 
taking prizes from the my. e crulling and 
2 ſenſe, caper amounts to the ſame with pxIy. | 
. 
| Capers are commonly double of Ca 
with hands even * the _ 72 = Sond : 
cauſe the thin chiefly in view is boarding * war, be. f 
CAPH, a Jewiſh meaſure of capacity for ihings fi j 
by Kimchi at the goth part of the log, b by 3 : 
the 16th part of the hin, or 32d of the feld = wk f 
to five eighths of an Engliſh pint. a IEY 
Lee? my does not occur in Scripture as the name of any p 
CAPHAR, a toll, or duty, impoſed by the Turks or q 
| Chriſtian merchants, who carry or Tend — 
from Aleppo to Jeruſalem. | 
The caphar was firſt ſettled by the Chriſtians themſely 85 
when maſters of the Holy Land, for the ſupport of tt — p 
and forces,poſted in the more difficult paſſes, to ane 2 
the Arabs, and prevent their pillages. But the Turk 8 
| Who have continued, and even raiſed the toll, abuſe % . 
| exacting arbitrary ſums of the Chriſtian merchants and 1 
travellers, on pretence of guarding them from the Arabs; b 
with whom they yet frequently keep an underſtanding, na 
and even favour their robberies. an 
CAPHURA, the ſame with camphor. The Arabians call CAL 
it caphur and cofor. The authors who have written firſ T 
of the navigation and trade of the Eaſt Indies, have dif. Se 
tinguiſhed three kinds of eamphor, which they ſay are th 
— to different uſes, and bear a different price in the ha 
ndies. See CAMPHOR. of 
CAPI-AGA, or Cari-AcGass!, a Turkiſh officer, who an 
is governor of the gates of the Seraglio; or grand maſter T1 
of the Seraglio. ſo! 
The capi-aga is the firſt dignity among the white eunuchs: ja 
he is always near the perſon of the grand fignior : he in- thi 
troduces embaſſadors to their audience: nobody enters, ho 
or goes out of the grand ſignior's apartment, but by bis to 
means. His office gives him the privilege of wearing the rat 
turban in the Seraglio, and of going every where on ar! 
horſeback. He accompanies the grand fignior to the ori 
apartment of the ſultanas, but ſtops at the — without CAP 
entering. His appointment is very moderate; the grand thi 
ſignior 3 the expence of his table, and allows him at thi 
the rate of about ſixty French livres per day ; but his of- on 
fice brings him in abundance of preſents; no affair of ha 
conſequence coming to the emperor's knowledge, with- Cap: 
out paſling through his hand. The capi-aga cannot be I 
baſhaw when he quits his poſt. Cart 
CAPIAS, a writ, or proceſs, which is of two forts; one are 
before judgment, called Capias ad reſpondendum ; ranted mi 
in an action perſonal, when the ſheriff, upon the i Ca] 
writ of diſtreſs, returns, Nihil habet in balliva nta. Br 
The other is a writ of execution after judgment, which flo 
is alſo of various kinds; as, Capias ad ſatisfactenduny the 
Capias pro fine, Capias utlagatum, &. * Cap! 
CAPIAS ad ſatisfaciendum, is a writ of execution after jucg- abt 
ment; lying where a man recovers in an action per _ CAP 
as for debt, damage, &c. in which caſes, this wilt , — fey 
to the ſheriff, commanding him to take the * 1 or 
againſt whom the debt is recovered; who is to be kept Cap, 
riſon till he make ſatisſaction. ſendart ſer 
t is uſual to take out this writ, where- the de _ wt 
hath no lands nor goods, whereof the debt reco! Je Th 
may be levied; and when the body 15 taken 5 ho th; 
Ca. $a. and the writ is returned and filed, it Fr aan Cap 
ſolute and perfect execution againſt the 0 7 ET | 
and no other execution can be againſt his gl - thi 
oods. But this is unleſs the defendant e 5 
in execution, &c. for where a perſon dies in 2 1 3 
his lands and goods are liable to fatisfy judgmen = 
21 Jac. I. c. 24. | # ed to 
Caplas pro fine, 4, where one being b judgment fn not — 
g inſt a ſtatute, © 
the king, upon ſome offence again by this unt, Ty 
diſcharge it according to the judgment: Init to 'Th 
therefore, his bod 1 to be taken, and co en 
riſon till he pay the fine. n leas 
t is uſed in Ke caſes, for not making out ſome P — 


writ which lies againſt one outlawed 

Carrot 23 perſonal or 2 by which the 

2 ordered to apprehend the N outlawed, for 

_ A on the exigent, and keep him in ſafe cuſ- 

not 111 the day of return; when he is to m_—_ him 

un the court, to be there ſurther ordered for his con- 

temPt- 

„Miibernam. Sec WITHERNAM. ; : 

Capl a * form ad proficiſcendum, an original writ, which 

1 ; by the common Jaw, againſt any ſoldier who has 

9 to ſerve the king in war, and appears not at 

> time and place appointed. It is directed to two of 

7 king's ſerjeants at arms, to arreſt and take him 

wherever he may be found and to bring him coram con- 
allo nitro, with. a clauſe of aſſiſtance. 5 

CaptaTUR, judgment quod. When the plaintiff had ob- 
tained judgment, it was formerly conſidered that the de- 
ſendant ſhould be cither amerced, for his wilful delay of 
: (ice in not immediately obeying the king's writ, by 
rendering the plaintiff his due; or be taken up, capratur, 
to pay a fine to the king, in caſe of any forcible injury. 
But now, by ſtat. 5 and 6 W. and M. c. 12. no writ of 
capias ſhall ilſue for this fire, but the plaintiff ſhall pay 
6 84. and be allowed it — the defendant in his 
other coſts. In the court of common pleas, they enter 
that the fine is remitted z but in the court of king's 
bench, they take no notice of any fine or capias at all. 

CAPICATINGA, in the Materia Medica, a name by 
which ſome authors have called the acorus Aſiaticus, or 
Aſiatic ſweet-flag. . 

CAPIDODIUS, in /chthyology, a name given by Paulus 
Jovius, and ſome others, to the fiſh we call the G am- 
pus, and the 2 of authors the ox. Accord- 
ing to the Artedian ſyſtem, it is a ſpecies of the de/phinus 
or dolphin; and it is diſtinguiſhed by that author by the 
name of the dolphin with the ſnout bending upwards, 

and with broad ſerrated teeth. : 

CAPIGI, a porter, or door-keeper of the Turkiſh Seraglio. 
There are about five hundred capigis, or porters in the 
Seraglio, divided into two companies; one conſiſting of 
three hundred, under a chief called Capigi-Baſſa, who 
has a ſtipend of three ducats per day; the other conſiſts 
of two hundred, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Cuccicapigi, 
and their chief Cutcicapigi-Baſſa, who has two ducats. 
The capigis have from ſeven to fiſteen aſpers per day's 
ſome more, others leſs. Their buſineſs is to aſſiſt the 
janizaries in the guard of the firſt and ſecond gates of 


the Seraglio; ſometimes all together; as when the Turk | 


holds a general council, receives an embaſſador, or goes 
to the moſque; and ſometimes only in part; being 
ranged on either fide, to prevent people entering with 
arms, any tumults being made, &c. 'The word, in its 
original, ſignifies gate. 

CAPILLAMENT, literally ſignifies hair, being formed of 
the Latin capillus, of caput, q. d. hair of the head. Hence 
the word is figuratively applied to ſeveral things, which, 
5 account of their length, or their ſineneſs, reſemble 

airs: as, 

CarilLAuxx rs of the nerves, the fine fibres, or filaments, 
whereof the nerves are compoſed. 

APILLAMENT'S, in Botany, more uſually called $TAMIN a, 
are thoſe ſmall threads, or hairs, which grow up in the 
nuddle of flowers; and are headed with little knobs, 
called APICES. 
Bradley ſeems to reſtrain capillaments to the ſmaller 
flowers; and lamina (which he corruptly calls apices) to 
e larger. | 
APILLAMENT is alſo applied to the ſtrings or threads 
about the roots of plants. 

CAPILLARY, of the Latin capillus, a hair, is applied to 
ſeveral things, to intimate their excecding ſmallneſs, 
or fineneſs, reſembling that of a hair. 

APILLARY veſſels, in Anatomy, are the leaſt, minuteſt, in- 
ſenſible ramifications of the veins and arteries; which, 
when cut, or broken, yield but very little blood. 

The capillary veſſels ſhould be conceived as vaſtly finer 

than hairs : they are beſt compared to the threads of cob- 

webs, and are ſometimes called evaneſcent veſſels. 

APILLARY, or-CAPILLACEOUS plants, a ſpecies of plants, 

thus denominated from their form, and manner of 

growth, as having no principal ſtalk, or ſtem, with 
ranches, &c. ſhooting out of the ſame; but growing 

— oe one, like hairs from the head: and bearing 

d in litt f 
e — — or prominences, on the back- 


e principal of theſe is, the capilla veneris > 
TUM ; from which the reſt take om name. 3 
mn is placed in Linnzus's twenty-ſourth claſs, 
* ""ypt'gamiaz where he has ranged the ferns, 
a Ars, polypodium, &c. with the moſs, muſh- 
„and all thoſe plants which do not produce flowers 


conſpicuous to the naked eye; being either conccaled in 


CAP 


| their fructification, or ſo ſmall as not to be perceived 
without the help of glaſſes. The firſt order of this claſs 
is ferns, &c. moſt of which have theit flowers and ſeeds 
on the backs of their leaves. 

Capillary plants amount to much the ſame with what are 
otherwiſe denominated AcauLosE plants. See Phil, 
Tranſ. N' 186. p. 284. | 
All the capillaries are reputed of uſe in medicine, eſpe 
cially in the making of peCtoral ſyrups ; to which, won- 
derful virtues are attributed. But, in effect, only the 
capillary of Montpelier, adiantum album Monſpelienſe, and 
that of Canada, adiantum album Canadenſe, are regular! 
2 for that purpoſe : the reſt only ſerve to counterſeit 
them. 

CAPILLARIS ot CarfrLLATA, Arbor, an ancient tree at 
Rome, on which the feſtal virgins when ſhaven for their 
office, hung up their hair, and conſecrated it to the 
gods. 

CAPILLARY is alſo uſed by Mineralifts in ſpeaking of ores 

which ramify or ſhoot out firie branches like threads. 
In which ſenſe it amounts- to the ſame with what is 
otherwiſe called arboreſcent and /triated. Woodward 
ſpeaks of capillary or arboreſcent ſilver, and iton; Grew 
deſcribes a piece of pure capillary copper from the mine 
at Heragrunt, the ſeveral ſtriæ, or capilli of which are 
ſhort, of a reddiſh golden colour, growing together al- 
molt like thoſe of the little ſtone-moſs. | 

CAPILLARY roots, See FIBROSE roots. | 

CAPILLARY tubes, in Phyſics, are little pipes, whoſe canals 
are the narroweſt poſhble ; not ſuch, whoſe diameters 
do not exceed that of a common hair; for none ſuch can 
be made. The uſual diameter of capillary tubes, is a 
half, third, or fourth of a line: though Dr. Hook aſ- 
ſures us he drew tubes in the flame of a lamp much 
ſmaller, as fine almoſt as a thread of a cobweb. 

CAPILLARY tubes, the aſcent of water, c. in, is a famous 
phznomenon which has long embarraſſed the philoſo- 
1 Let one end of a ſmall tube, open at both ends, 
e immerged in water, and the liquor within the tube 
will riſe to ſome ſenſible height above the external ſur- 
face: or immerge two or more tubes in the ſame fluid, 
one of them a capillary one, and the other conſiderably 
larger; the water will aſcend conſiderably higher in the 
capillary tube than the other, in the reciprocal ratio of 
the diameters of the tubes, both in open air and in 
vacuo. See ASCENT. 

Mr. Haukſbee, and others, have recourſe to the attrac- 
tion of the annuli of the concave ſurface of the tube; to 
which opinion Dr. Morgan ſubſcribes. 
But fince in every capillary tube, the height to which the 
water will ſpontaneouſly aſcend, is reciprocally as the 
diameter of the tube; it follows, that the ſurface, con- 
taining the ſuſpended water, is always a given quantity. 
But the column of water ſuſpended in every tube, is as 
the diameter of the tube: therefore, if the attraction of 
the containing ſurface be the cauſe of the water's ſuſ- 
penſion; it will follow, that equal cauſes produce un- 
equal effects; which is abſurd. And, again, not only 
his ſolution, but his phznomenon alſo, is extended too 
far: for it is not in all fluids that the phænomenon ob- 
tains z but in mercury the very contrary is found; that 
fluid in a tube not riſing fo high as the level of that in 
the veſſel ; and the defect being found the greater, as 
the tube is ſmaller. 
We mult, therefore, recur to Dr. Jurin's ſolution of this 
phznomenon, which is well ſupported by experiments. 
„% The ſuipenſion of the water (on that gentleman's 
„ ſyſtem) is owing to the attraction of the periphery of 
© the concave ſurface of the tube, to which the upper 
© ſurface of the water is contiguous, and adheres ” 
this being the only part of the tube, from which the 
water muſt recede upon its _— and conſequently 
the only one which, by the force of its coheſion and at- 
traction, oppoſes the deſcent of the water. This he 
ſhews to be a cauſe proportional to the effect; becauſe 
the periphery, and the ſuſpended column, are both in 
the ſame proportion as the diameter of the tube. The 
ſuſpenſion thus accounted for, the ſeemingly ſpontane- 
ous aſcent will eaſily be ſolved : for ſince the water that 
enters a capillary tube, as ſoon as its orifice is dipped 
therein, has its gravity taken off by the attraCtion of the 
periphery, with which its upper ſurſace is in contact, it 
muſt neceſſarily riſe higher; partly by the preſſure of the 
ſtagnant water, and partly by the attraction of the pe- 
riphery, poem above that which is already conti- 
guous to it. Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. iv. p. 423, &c. Ne 
55. or Cotes's Hyd. and Pneum. Lect. p. 265. 

. doubt whether the law holds throughout, of the 

aſcent of the fluid being always higher as the TUBE 1s 

ſmaller; Dr. Hook's experiments, with tubes almoſt as 
fine as cobwebs, ſeem to ſhew the contrary. The water 
| in theſe, he obſerves, did not riſe ſo high as one ow 

ave 
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Have expected. The high 
l | . eſt he ever found was at 21| C 
a APITA : 
l — of the water in the baſon, which | in de L. g by, is that where the cli 
ö at it ought to have been b 15 o che, anceſtor, in thej ants aue dule ; 8 
above mentioned. by the Jaw N of repreſentation x Bla, car OWN right, and nc 11 
Capillary tubes which naturally diſch | CAPITAL, of the Latin ck{t. Com. vol i 0 | 
ſeparate drops, yield y micharge water only in | fions, to expreſs th caput, 1s uſed on A. p. 21g. WILLELE 
1 E — * electrified, a continued and | pal 1 * preſs the relation of a head chief or. 06 conſiſtin 
to the — ofthe obo pod 7m = 1 CAr IT AI. city, intimates the principal Enter or princi. which P 
18 f. . effect of electricit i rincipal oi A 
122 —— — ape ae, diebe, af, pi, e Ei 
) f which the water had not z Moltcow, of Ruſſia » Or capital 
r an 1 3d. Nee | Mavacrotth. Wem, Lr b. I 
CarilLany veſt MM. X M. Bayle h : : Sod. ac 
have boca veſſe 3 p . 1 _ — 6 born =) ming in A, of ye advantages of bein ile 
ing the veſſe . ion of inject- CariT 1 e country. ; | 
. cler beute h f cre, the chef ung Hy 
know the manner of filling th ut though moſt anatomiſts | courT; called all the lord of the manor — yo we 
quaimed with th ing the large trunks, few are ac- ( Capital 15 t i o in Kent the court. lodge d ** 
ee * = of 4 the capillaries. Mr. Monro 4 4 is ſometimes uſed for the ſame with The he 
ſucceſsful, in the Medic. Ef: 3 has found moſt | CAPITAL honour capitalis ho 195 els 
he enters into a very nice d ind. vol. i. art. 9. where | or prime barony of th nor, denotes the chief hon The di 
wh we wk as Pay . e detail of the operation, to times uſuall _ oyed b whole county, as that in an our, moſtly 
4 dull give under the head — _ particulars we | CAPITAL rd 2 JT lis 3 * 3 of ſuch — L 
YJAPILLARY "pre" P whom th f vs, the lord of th F 
are otherwiſe called ire are the ſame with what | Car ed ng on _ inferior tenants, e fee, from 7 
put” ES, comodones, and dracun-| cellent pieces of any 3 one of the moſt ex. modern 
CAPILLARY fracture. See CAPILLATION F. Chamillard gives a liſt of Age ws uſually 
CAPILLATION, or CAPILLAR ; Findet, and the wines wi e pieces of each famoy fo that 
ſome Writers, is a fracture in the Kull, f , according to CAPITAL, of Caritas Aud b 95 3 frequen 
can ſcarce be perceived; but yet * o ſmall that it | ſtock, of a trading com in Commerce, is the fund, of ſcroll i 
See Faacrunt. z yet it often proves mortal. | ſum of money which ern or corporation; or fo 2s ordi 
CAPILLITIUM Peneris, in Phyſiol { to be employed in trad y jointly furniſh, or contribute let: th: 
appearing in the air 13 /abey, denotes a meteor | It is alſo uſed to den 0 th ; times | 
2 web. 7 of fine threads reſembling a | tradeſman employs ry of ef preg a merchant or that thi 
ome think that th iti . 3 The power gi a n his own account, the ont 
„ the —.— fr Frey 3 pany, to — 2 pe 82 wt of 6 ; 
e th , ving been ex miſchi ; ; Was the ſource of the 
arts ws left bots mon, only the earthy and ſulphureous rs 1 44 enſued in the year 1720. hg moder' 
1 ind, which ſhoot into this figure „in Money Matters, denotes the ſum of d 
ſometimes alſo found hangi gure. ut out to intereſt. m of money * 
„ 8 bllult 
net, frequently enou b miſtaker the ground like a fine | TRands oppoſed — to the ſame with priacipal, and wards, 
CAPILLUS. See H _=_ en for ſpiders webs. CAPITAL crime, is hat b h ſubj 5 others, 
Caril1ius Veneris. See Ap! capital puniſhment ; i. ich fangen the criminal 9: um 
CAPIPLENIUM, from «a 2 | ral, or civil i. e. to the loſs of life, either natu- wheres 
ſome authors for a put, head, and plenus, full, is uſed by | CAPITAL lees : h | and ab 
Italian phyſicians, — heart properly, ” the | from en Frogs the ſtrong lees made by the foaphoiler form * 
F eavineſs of th \ = : ſculpt 
Fr = 8 — almoſt endemic. * 1 re 150 ies, 3 Surgery, as a cauſtic; and to ba 
8, rischoL us, in Eccleſinfli . ts infernalts. | 
denotes a dignita 5 LUS, in Ecce efuaflical Mritert, CAr IT AL letters, See C tion o. 
— ry certain cathedrals, who had the CAPITAL e e ham 
ing to COT. 2 2 or band of muſic, anſwer- | pal ethos warp; 3 are the great, or princi- low1c 
3 urches is called HAN TER or the number of 8 N — * go 
e word is alſo writt : virtues; ſuch . „and their extraordinary n 
the head of the ſchool _— —— and caputſcholæ, q. d. carirar, = ä — ae — 
The capiſcolus is alſo called fler luumn, or pilaſter, ſ , the uppermoſt part of a co- lowed 
ſtruction of the yo 1 colafticus, as having the in- thereof; placed r, ſerving as the head, or crowning or 
form their duty young clerks and choriſters, how to per- the entab — immediately over the ſhaft, and under — 
CAPISTRUM, a: Carir : vith 
ar dear at year, Spain oe ag en o beak 
the head, which paking over 2 faſtened round | ſquare, or at leaſt reQtline . by 
lips and cheek mouth, compreſſed the | Ih nl 5: A230 ne : 
ls and het clothe ptr irene nee pile mat e ns 5 
quantity of wind re 810 is pipe, or flute, above the due ferent order 4 + 1 er: it is made differently in the dif- unde 
The figure of a m 1845 iſite to make it ſpeak. and ch ges and is that which chiefly diſtinguiſhes meet 
by 8 cian equipt with a capiſirum, is gi aracteriſes the orders themſelves. n 
by almabus, who maintains it to be that _ ou an Tuſcan, is the moſt ſimple and unadorned: its maki 
this Ir : ” 22 was the — of . > — en — 
contend with A; oll N I EN which he had even dared to gorge or Jari 0, or quanter-roundy and under er call 
ſeal, former] belo o. It was copied from an ancient an — l olarino. The gorge, or neck, terminates in Ne 
vii. cap. 8 Palmal. Erere bo: _ Plut. Sympoſ. lib. See Tab” icht yg belonging to the full, or — 4 
4 at C. 1 ' © . . 0 : 
Some pretend that the uſe of th 3 The character of 3 al. whereby it is diſtinguiſhed like 1 
the deformity of bloated cheek e capiſtrum was to hide | from the Doric, &c 1 | RED —_— two 
eſpecially where the teeth s, and a gaping mouth, quite plain and h . is, that the abacus is {quare, "Ie 
intended to ſave the lips da _ others, that it was | that there are no — let _ 8 The 
ſo as to endanger burktin 2 * s from being extended | Indeed, authors — . oy ＋ the Gs of th in V 
that it might yield the mb. others, to fortify the part, Tuſcan capital. Vier 1 r whe 
enen to have Haga, 4s _ _ Ru the chief uſe | of an ovolo; Td. mp you the 2 fillet, in lieu er. 
no en, t and moderate the breath : and Scamozzi add an 2 
See — ee the pipe beyond the due — eller) Phllander bond _ = _ h 3 a; 
. , 2 e the abac 0 
The chemiſts give the denomination capi 3 the Trajan column there is Sara bat the aſtragal 0 the 
e. . ; apiſtrum auri to the ſhaft is confounded with that of the capital. * 
me 2 * Surgery, a headſtall, or bandage uſed in 2 height of this capital is the ſame with chat of the ſhas 
C jaw. juries of the head, eſpecially fractures of the js equal 3 the bon — kee. —h 
APITA, or Carirum, i a | 1 Tar incture at the botto The 
„in Antiquity, denot umn z viz. eight fifths of the module. See Cor Uu. 
nn a oe i rege Cob . : 
C thereof. according to the number of heads (qure members 2 . 1 vol 2 lie we of 
APITA, diftributi 2 2 , a e ovolo, 
man has 23 - Ay 2 a diſtribution, that every 5 _ kr wood and a talon, cima, or 9g** the 
claimants claim in their o perſonal eſtate, when all the | Authors va ph 4 f this h he. 
of IN HP 0 O00 Ns 00-6 Gs en [ms n araters of, ters of Cary 
of Dade, and nt rs rr ce Bc. Come | he thc, Bd tne of pt, . 
2 | The height of this capital, Vitruvius, &c. make __ 
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ile; and its projectute thirty-ſeven minutes and an 
hit. fig. 25. 

jt See Tab. drain Je of three parts: an abacus, 
4p" n ogee, and a fillet; under this a rind, 
qe doen the volutes, or ſcrolls, the moſt eſſential 
1 capital ; and, at the bottom, an ovolo, or 
round: the aſtragal, under the ovolo, belongs to 
221 The middle part is called a rind, or bark, 

its ſuppoſed reſemblance to the bark of a tree laid 
* ak whoſe brim is repreſented by the ovolo; and 
wy to have been ſhrunk up in drying; and to have 


neck into the volutes. 
— ns is adorned with eggs, as 
called, from their oval form: the 


eight of this capital, M. Perrault makes eighteen 

minutes; its 
bit. fig. 26. 

1 — in the character of this capital flow 


iv from the different management of the volutes ; 
ind conſiſt in this: that in the antique, and ſome of the 
modern, the eye of the volute anſwers not the aſtragal 
of the top of he ſhaft, as Vitruvius, and moſt of the 
moderns, make it: that the face of the volutes, which 
oſually make a flat, is ſometimes curved and convexed, 
b that the circumvolutions go.advancing outwards; as is 
frequent in the antique: that the border, or rim of the 
{roll in the volute, 1s ſometimes not only a plain Wy 
25 ordinarily z but the ſweep is accompanied with a fil- 
let: that the leaves which inveſt the bailuſter, are ſome- 
times long and narrow; ſometimes larger and broader: 
that the two faces of the volutes are ſometimes joined at 
the outer corner; the balluſters meeting in the inner, to 
make a regularity between the faces on front and back 
of the bulding, with thoſe of the ſides: that among the 
moderns, ſince Scamozzi, the Ionic capital has been al- 
tered, and the four faces made alike, by taking away the 
dalluſter, and hollowing all the faces of the volutes in- 
wards, as in the compoſite : that Scamozzi, and ſome 
others, make the volutes to ſpring out from the ovolo, as 
from a vaſe, after the manner of the modern compoſite ; 
wherzas in the antique the bark paſſes between the ovolo 
and abacus quite ſtrait, only twiſting at its extremities, to 
form the volute. And, laſtly, that of late years the 
ſculptors have added a kind of little feſtoons, ſpringing 
from the lower whoſe ſtalk lies on the firſt circumvolu- 
tion of the volute z and . to repreſent the locks 
of hair hanging down on ſides of the face. See 
loxic. 
CarrTaL, Corinthian, is much the richeſt : it has no ovolo; 
and its abacus is very different from thoſe of the Tuſcan, 
Doric, or Ionic; as having its faces circular, and hol- 
lowed inward, with a roſe in the middle of each ſweep : 
inſtead of an ovolo, and annulets, here is only a brim of 
avaſe; and the neck is much lengthened and enriched 
with a double row of eight leaves in each, bending their 
heads downwards; and between them, ſmall ſtalks a- 
ling: whence ſpring the volutes; which do not reſem- 
ble thoſe of the Ionic capital; and which, inſtead of the 
four in the Ionic, are here ſixteen : four on each fide, 
under the four horns of the abacus, where the volutes 
meet in a ſmall leaf, which turns back towards the 
corner of the abacus. The leaves are divided, each 
making three ranges of leſſer leaves, whereof they are 
compoſed ; each lefſer leaf is, again, generally parted 
into hve, called olive-leaves ; ſometimes into three, and 
called laurel-leaves : the middle leaf, which bends down, 
15 parted into eleven. In the middle, over the leaves, 
is a flower, ſhooting out between the ſtems and volutes, 
like the roſe in the abacus. The height of this capital is 
4 vs and one third ; and its projeCture, one and 
irds. 
The differences in the character of this capital are, that 
in Vitruvius, &c. the leaves are in form of the acanthus; 
ereas, in the antique, they are more ordinarily olive- 
ves: that their leaves are uſually unequal, the under- 
molt being made commonly talleſt, ſometimes the ſhort- 
tough ſometimes they are all equal. Sometimes 
leaves are ruffled ; ſometimes quite plain : the firſt 
ow generally belly out towards the bottom, but are 
neumes ſtrait; ſometimes the horns of the abacus are 
de 8 1 ſeems agreeable 2 the rules 
6 z are 4 
— 1s ſome diferenc. too, * 3 — 
9 the volutes are ſometimes joined to each 
of the „Auctimes wholly ſeparate : ſometimes the ſpires 
np volutes continue twiltin even to the end of the 
courſe; and ſometimes t ey turn back again near 
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— in the form of an S.—See Tab. Arcbit. fig. 21. 
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its projecture, one module, ſeven tenths.— | 
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It takes a quarter- round, or ovolo, from the Doric; afi 
aſtragal under this, together with volutes, or ſcrolls; 
from the Ionic; and a double row of leaves from the 
Corinthian; which it reſembles in moſt other things; 
conſiſting, generally, of the ſame members, and the 
ſame proportions. In the middle of the abacus is 2 
flower; and under the thorns, leaves which return u 
ward, as in the Corinthian : indeed, inſtead of ſtalks in 
the Corinthian, the Compoſite has ſmall flowers, lying 
cloſe to the vaſe, or bell; twiſting round towards the 
2 of the face of tlie capital, and terminating in the 
roſe. 

The height of the Compoſite capital is two modules »nd 
one third z and its projecture, one module and two thirds, 
as in the Corinthian. —See 7ab. Archrt, fig. 28. 

The differences of the character of this copite! conſiſt in 
this ; that the volutes, which ordinarily deſcend, and 
touch the leaves, are, in ſome works of the antique, ſe- 
parate from them : that the leaves, which are generally 
unequal in height, the lower rank being talleſt, are 
ſometimes Phono: that the volutes of the moderns gene- 
rally ſpring out of the vaſe; whereas, in the antique, 
they ordinarily run ſtrait the length of the abacus, over 
the ovolo, without ſtriking into the vaſe: that the vo- 
lutes, whoſe thickneſs is contracted in the middle, and 
enlarged above and below in the antique, have their ſides 
parallel in the works ot the moderns : and, laſtly, that the 
volutes, which have been hitherto, both by the ancients - 
and moderns, made as if ſolid, are now much lighter, 
and more airy; the folds ſtanding hollow, and at a diſ- 
tance from each other. 

For the proportions of the ſeveral members of the capitals 
of columns, ſee CoLUuMN. See alſo each member un- 
der its proper head; as ABACUS, ACANTHUS, VULUTE, 
&c. 

Some architects diſtinguiſh the Tuſcan and Doric capi- 
tali, which have no ornaments, by the title of capitals of 
mouldings ; and the three others, which have leaves and 
ornaments, they call caprtals of ſculpture. 


CariTAL., Angular, is that which bears the return of an 


- entablature, at the corner of the projecture of a frontiſ- 
iece. 

eren Folded, in Architecture, that of a pilaſter in a 

re- entering angle, whether right or obtuſe. 

CAPTAL, Mutilated, that whoſe projecture is leſs on one 

ſide than on another, as being too near ſome adjacent 

body or angle. 

CarPITAL, Attic, that which has water-leaves in the 
gorgerin. 

CarITALs, Symbolical, thoſe adorned with the attributes of 
heathen deities. Such are moſt of the antique caprrals, 
in which we find thunderbolts and eagles for Jupiter, 
trophies for Mars, lyres for Apollo, &c. Such alſo 
among the moderns are thoſe which bear the arms and 
devices of a nation, the marks of a victory, a dignity, or 
the like. 

CAPITAL of a Ballufter, is that part which crowns the bal- 
luſter; which ſometimes bears a reſemblance to the ca- 
pitals of ſome columns, particularly the Ionic. 

CariTAL of a Niche, is a kind of little canopy over a ſhal- 
low niche, covering or crowning a ſtatue. 

CAPITAL of a T1 Yann | is the plat-band over the triglyph ; 
called, by Vitruvius, t@nia. It is ſometimes alſo a tri- 
Fier which does the office of a capital to a Doric pi- 

alter. 
The capitals of triglyphs, according to Vitruvius, are to 
be a ſixth part of the module. Over them is to be placed 
a corona. ; 

CarPiTAL, in Chemi/try, ſignifies the head of an aLEMBIC. 
CAPITAL of a Baſtion, in For tification, is a line drawn from 
the angle of the polygon to the point of the BasT1O0N. 
The capitals of baſtions are from thirty-five to forty fa- 
thoms long, from the point of the baſtion to the point 

where the two demigorges meet. 

CariTAL of a Lanthorn, the covering which terminates the 
lanthorn of a dome, either in the | chan of a bell, as that 
of the Sorbonne; or of a cupola, or a ſpiral, as that of 
the church of Sapienza at Rome. 

CA AL of a Mill, the covering thereof in form of a cone, 
which turns vertically on the round tower, in order to 
expoſe the fails to the wind. | 

CariTALs, in Printing, large or initial letters, wherein 
titles, &c. are compoſed ; and with which all periods, 
verſes, &c. commence. 

All proper names of men, countries, kingdoms, terms 
of arts, ſciences, and dignities, uſually begin with ca» 
tals. 

e ancient MSS. both Greek and Latin, are written 

wholly in capitals, b 

In the early days of printing, there were alſo ſeveral edi- 

tions of books in capitals, as of Homer, the Greek An- 


have 


Vol. vorrowed from the copital of the other columns. 


thology, 3 & cz Johannis Laſcaris ſeems to 
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have brought the ancient printers to give editions in | 


« capttals. 
Ca 17 is reflexa, in Surgery. Sce CAPELINE. : 
CAPITANA, or CarTain galley, the chief or principal 

galley of a ſtate, not dignified with the title of a king- 
dom. | 

The capitane was anciently the denomination of the chief 
galley of France, which the commander went on board 
of. Bat ſince the ſuppreſſion of the office of captain ge- 
neral of the gallies in 1669, they have no capitana, but 
the firſt galley is called reale, and the fecond patrone. 

CAPITANEATE, in a general ſenſe, the ſame with Ca- 
PITANIA. | 
Capitaneates, in Pruſſia, are a kind of noble feuds, or 
eſtates, which, beſides their revenue, raiſe their owners 
to the rank of nobility. They are otherwiſe called 
ftareſties. Bibl. Germ. tom. vi. p. 11. 

CAPILANEI, or Car AN E, in Italy, was a denomination 
given to all dukes, marquiſſes, and counts, who were 
called capitanei regis. The ſame appellation was alſo 

given to perſons of inferior rank who were inveſted with 
— formerly diſtinguiſhed by the appellation valvsſores 

ores, Du-Cange. 

CAPITANEUS, in Ancient Law Writers, denotes a tenant 
in CAPITE, or chief. 


CarrTANEvs ecdefie, the fame with advocate. Du-Cange, | 


Gloſſ. Lat. tom. i. p. 802. | 
CAPTTANIA, the office or dignity of a captain, and more 
eſpecially a perpetual feud. Sec CAPITANEATE. 
CariTANIA is alſo a denomination given to the twelve go- 
vernments eſtabliſhed by the Portugueſe m Braſil. 
CAFITATA Plante, in Botany, are thofe plants whoſe 
flowers are ſiſtular, compoſed of many edged and hollow 


little flowers. "They were thus called by Mr. Ray, be- 


cauſe their ſcaly calyx (or cup of the flower) moſt uſually 
fwells out into a large and round head, containing within 
it the pappous ſeed : as in the carduus, centaury, knap- 
weed, cmara, cirſium, lappa major, cyanus, &c. 

CAPITA'TION, a tax, or impoſition, raiſed on each per- 
ſon, in confideration of his labour, induſtry, office, 
rank, &c. This kind of tribute is very ancient, and an- 
ſwers to what the Greeks called eriz:22aa:y; the Latins, 
capita, capitatio, and tributum, or tributum capitis, or capi- 
tulare. By this term, taxes on the perſon are diſtin- 
guiſhed from taxes on merchandiſe, which were called 
vecligalia, quia vehebantur. 

Carirario alſo denotes a certain ſum of money impoſed 

er head, in exigencies of ſtate. 

CAPITATUS, in Zchthyalogy, a name given by Johannes 
Cuba, and ſome others, to that fiſh which we commonly 
call the bulkhead, and miller's thumb, the cortus and 
gobio capitatus of authors. It is of the genus of the cotti, 
according to the Artedian ſyſtem, and is diſtinguiſhed 
by that author by the name of the ſmooth ſcaleleſs cot. 

CAPITE, in Law, an ancient tenure, whereby a perſon 

held of the king immediately, as of his crown, either by 
knight's fervice, or ſoccage. 
By a ftatute, 12 Car. II. c. 24. all ſuch tenures by 
knight's ſervice of the king, or of any other perſon, 
knight's ſervices in capite, or SOCCAGE, with all rights, 
&c. are annulled. 

- CariTE cenſi, in Antiquity, the loweſt rank of Roman citi- 
zens, who in public taxes were rated the leaſt of all, 
being ſuch as were never worth above 365 aſles. 

They were ſuppoſed to have been thus called, becauſe 
they were encher counted and marſhalled by their heads 
than their eſtates. Aul. Gell. lib, vii. cap. 13. 
The capite cenſi made part of the fixth claſs of citizens, 
being below the proletarii, who formed the other moicty 
of that, claſs, 
"The capite cenſi were not enrolled in the army, as being 
judged not able to ſupport the expences of war; for in 
thoſe days the ſoldiers maintained themſelves. It does 
not appear that before Caius Marius any of the Roman 
enerals liſted the capite cenſi in their armies. Salluſt. 


ug. p. 135+ 
CAPITIS nonur, in Anatomy, the name given by Fallopius 
to one of the muſcles of the head, deſcribed by Albinus 
under the name of the rectus capitis internus major, and 


by Winſlow and others under that of the rectus capitis | 


anterior longus. See HEAD. 

Cariris por tertium, in Anatomy, a name given by Fallo- 
pius and others of his time, to a muſcle lince called, by 
Winſlow, COMPLEX US minor, and maſtoidæus lateralis; and, 
by Cowper and Albinus, trachelomaſtoideus. | 

' CAPITO, in /chthyslogy, the chub; it is alſo called by ſome au- 
thors the cephalus and /qualus, and cyprinus, and in ſome parts 
of England the chevin. It is a longer-bodied fith than the 
carp; and its head is black, large, and ſomewhat flat. 
It has no teeth either in the jaws, palate, tongue, or 
throat; its tail is forked, and all its fins are of a bluiſh 
black colour. Its belly is ſomewhat prominent; it is a 
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tiver-fiſh, and loves the coy 
and hollow banks, and gives ws — ſtump, Of troy; 
it will not live in ponds; it —— wi direrſog: 
beſt ſeaſon in April, when full of ſpawn, brd 
vety delicate fiſh, Ray. See Chun. ut is neret; 
Cariris alſo a name given by ſeveral autho 
or mullet. Gaza ſeems to have given riſ 
he found the word cEPpHAL us in Arif: q 
of — mullet, and tranſlated it 0 0 
conftdering that he by that nam l Not 
with 1 — the eu, confounded this gh 
CariTo anedromus, in Ichthyology, See Zenrt' 
Cartro ceruleus, tlie blue chub, a fiſh common 
nube, and other of the large rivers in Ge i. 
8 frequently called the IENTLIxG. TA 
ar res, in Zoology, a name given by ſome 
Ns ; author; 
3 e ſhape of our tive. 
CAPITOL, Carrrortium, in Antiqui 
or Caſtle, on the Mons Capicolings — 1 , fon 
was a temple dedicated to Jupiter, thence all — 
nated Capitelinus, in which the fenate aniclend 2 
bled ; and which tilt ferves as the city-hal, 4 
— for the meeting of the conferyators of the — 
ople. * 
t had its name, capitol, from caput, a „ fo 
to have been nn and — bleeding _ _ 
ing the foundation of the temple, built of nts, 
. Arnobius adds, that the man's — x 
Tolus ; whence caputtelinm. * 
The firſt foundations of the capitol were laid by Taro», 
the Elder, in the year of Rome 139. His ** 
Servius, raiſed the walls; and Tarquin the Prond & 
niſhed it, in the year 221: but it was not confecral 
till the third year after the expulſion of the kings, 3 
eſtabliſhment of the conſulate. The area, 
dedication of the temple was performed by the r 
Horatius, in 246. A 
The capitol conſiſted of three parts: a nave, ſacred ty 
Jupiter; and two wings, or ifles, to Juno and Miners, 
It was aſcended by ſtairs; Lipſius reckons one hundrs 
in number, becauſe there were ſo many in the aſcent 
the Tarpeian rock. The frontiſpiece aud ſides were © 
compaſſed with galleries, wherein thoſe, who had dt 
honour of a triumph, entertained the ſenate at a nagt 
ficent banquet, hes the performance of ſacrifice to th 
gods. Both inſide and outfide were enriched with u- 
merous ornaments; the ſtatue of Jupiter, with his gol 
COPE his ſceptre, and crown, were the mot 
iſtinguiſhed. a 
In the ſame capitol there were, likewiſe, a temple ou 
piter the Guardian, and another to Juno; with tbe 
_— and on the deſcent of the hill was the temple 
oncord. 
The capitel was burnt under Vitellius, and rehuilt un 
Veſpaſian: it was burnt a ſecond time by lightning, © 
der Titus; and was again reſtored by Domitian. 
Anciently, the name capitol was likewiſe applied to 1 
the principal temples, in moſt of the colonies throught 
the Roman empire : as, at Conſtantinople, Jerulaleny 
Carthage, Ravenna, Capua, &c. 
CAPITOLINE Games, Ludi CariToLiNI, 
ames, or combats, inſtituted by Camillus, in honours 
— — Capitolinus; and in commemoration of the ca 
itol's not being ſurpriſed by the Gauls. * 
— tells us, that a part of the ceremony con = 
in the public cryer's putting up the Hetrurians te wy 
auction: they alſo took an old man, tying * pours 
bulla to his neck, ſuch as were worn by their childret 
and expoſed him to the pubhc deriſion Feſtus „ 
they dreſſed him in a prætexta, hung a bulla at bis - ' 
not as accounting him a child, but becauſe this was 
ornament of the Lin s of Hetruria. ef 
There was alſo another kind of capitoline 3 oe 
agones capitolini, inſtituted by Domitian, and p 
each five years; wherein there were rewards and © cab 
beſtowed on the victorious poets, and put on - gr" 
by the emperor himſelf. Theſe games became 
brated, that the manner of accounting 
which had obtained till then, was changed wy 
began to count by capitoline games, #3 - dat all 
olympiads. 'The feaft was not for poets à e 
for athletæ, orators, hiſtorians, comeclians, 
&C. . men ſe⸗ 
CAPITOLINI, in Reman Antiquity, à college in the 
ſiding in the capital and arx, to whom we 
care of celebrating the Capitoline games | 
CAPITOUL, or CariroL, an appellation , 
chief magiſtrates of Tholouſe, who have w_ 
tion of juſtice and policy both civil and me 
City, f 
T he capitouls at Tholouſe are much the fame 
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CAPITOULATE, an appellation 


CAPITULA ruralia, denote chapters held by the rural 


CAPITULAR, or Car1TULARY, denotes an act paſſed 


CAPITULATION, a treaty made with the garriſon, or 


- ceaſes on both ſides, and the governor ſends ſome offi- 


j Paris, and the conſuls, bailiffs, burger- 

— 2 and aldermen, &c. in other cities. In 
ar acts they are called conſules capttularit, or capi- 
— and their body capitulum. From this laſt come the 
words capituiarii and capitouls, The appellative capitalini 
aroſe hence, that they have the charge and cuſtody of 
the town-houſe, which was anciently called capitol. 
'The office only laſts one year, and ennobles the bearers. 
In ſome ancient acts they are called capitulum nobiltum 
Toe. Thoſe who have borne it, ſtyle themſelves after- 
wards burgeſſes. They are called to all general coun- 
cils, and have the jus imaginum; that is, when the year 
of their adminiſtration is expired, their pictures are 
drawn in the town-houſe ; a cuſtom whic 22 have 
retained from the ancient Romans, as may be ſeen in 
Sigonius. 


quarters or diſtricts of the city of Tholouſe, each under 
the direction of a CAPITOUL z much like the wards of 
London, under their aldermen. 

Tholouſe is now divided into eight capitoulates or quar- 
ters, which are ſubdivided into moulans, each of which 
has its tithing-man, whoſe buſineſs is to inform the ca- 
pitoul of what paſſes in his tithing, and to inform the in- 
habitants of the tithing, of the orders of the capitoul. 


dean and clergy within the precincts of each deanry, an- 
ciently held every three weeks, then once a month, and 
more ſolemnly once a quarter. 


in a chapter, either of arm, ang canons, or religious. 
The capitularia, or capitulars of Charlemagne, Charles 
the Bald, &c. are the laws, both eccleſiaſtical and civil, 
made by thoſe emperors in the general councils, or aſ- 
ſemblies of the people: which was the way in which 
the conſtitutions of moſt of the ancient princes were 
made; each perſon preſent, though a plebeian, ſetting 
his hand to them. 

Some diſtinguiſh theſe from laws ; and fay, they were 
only ſupplements to laws.—They had their name, capi- 
tulars, — divided into capitula, chapters, or ſections. 
In theſe capitulars did the whole French juriſprudence an- 
ciently conſiſt.— In proceſs of time, the name was 
changed for that of ordonnances. ; a 
Some diſtinguiſh three kinds of capitulars, according to 
the difference of their ſubject- matter: thoſe on eccleſiaſ- 
tical affairs, are really canons, extracted from councils; 
thoſe on ſecular affairs, real laws; thoſe relating to par- 
ticular perſons, or occaſions, private regulations. 


inhabitants of a place beſieged; whereby they ſurrender 
themſelves up, on certain articles and conditions ſtipu- 
lated with the beſiegers. : f 

Before a ſurrender, the governor of the garriſon gives 
orders for beating the CHAMADE, and for fixing one or 
more white colours on the rampart; one of which re- 
mains either on the breach or rampart, during the time 
of negociation, When the chamade is beat, the fire 


cers of diſtinction to the commander in chief of the be- 
hegers, who deliver to him the conditions on which the 
governor propoſes to ſurrender the town: and as a ſecu- 
rity for theſe officers, the beſiegers ſend a like number 
into the town. If the governor's conditions are not ſa- 
tisfactory to the general of the beſiegers, he preſcribes 
the conditions of ſurrender; threatening to. allow no 


iven to the ſeveral! 


the beſiegers is put under arms, and ranged in two files, 
at the-head of which are the general and principal offi- 
cers, between which the garriſon paſſes. See farther on 
this ſubject, Muller's Math. &c. vol. vi. p. 197, &c. - 

CarPrTULAT1ON denotes alſo a kind of treaty, pacta con- 
venta, or original contract, drawn up by the eleQtors, 
before the election of an emperor z which the . emperor 
is to ratify before his coronation, and to obſerve in- 
violably in the courſe of his reign. 

"Theſe imperial capitulations have only been obtained ſince 
the time of Charles V. They were occaſioned by the 
jealouſy the German princes had entertained of the too 
great power of the emperor. Frederick, duke of Saxony, 
ſurnamed the Wiſe, paſſes for the author of the imperial 
capitulations, who, declining the empire, which was of- 
fered him after the death of Maximilian, adviſed the 
electors to chooſe Charles V. under ſuch conditions as 
might ſecure the liberty of the empire. 
The deſign of the capitulation is, on the one hand, to pre- 
vent the emperor from abuſing his power to the oppreſ- 
ſion of the people; and on the other, to prevent the 
people from breaking in on the juſt rights of the em- 
peror. The imperial capitulations are conſidered as fun- 
damental laws of the empire; and though the drawing 
up, preſenting, procuring the ſignature, and taking care 
of the execution of it, be committed to the electors, it 
is reputed the act of the ſtates of the empire. 
The king of the Romans alſo, when elected, ſigns the 
— s capitulation, as being in right of ſuch election 
to ſucceed to the empire after the death of the emperor. 

CAPITULUM, in Anatomy, a little head, eſpecially of a 

bone, anſwering to the Greek condylus. 

CarrTULUM, in Botany, the head, or compound flower, 
of any plant; being compoſed of many leaves and 
threads, or ſtamina, cloſely connected in a globous, cir- 
cular, or diſcous figure; as the flowers of bluebottles, 
ſcabious, carduus, &c. : 

CAyIiTULUM, in the Ancient Military Art, was a tranſverſe 
beam, wherein were holes through which paſſed the 
ſtrings whereby the arms of huge engines, as balliſtæ, 
catapultz, and ſcorpions, were played or worked. Vi- 
truv. de Arch. lib. i. cap. 1. 

CAPITULUM, in £cclefiaftical Mriters, denoted part of a 

chapter of the Bible read and explained. 
In which ſenſe they ſaid, ire ad capitulum, to go to ſuch a 
kflure. Afterwards the place or apartment where ſuch 
theological exerciſes were performed, was denominated 
domus capituli. 8 

CAPWARD, in Zoology; in Portugueſe, a water-dug, 
which is deſcribed tobe an amphibious animal, with a 
body like a hog, a head like a hare, and without a tail. 
It keeps itſelf almoſt continually on its poſteriors, like 
an ape. It is found in Braſil; it lives all day in the ſea, 
and at night comes aſhore to ravage the gardens, and to 
root up the trees: the fleſh is wholeſome food, 

CAPIVI. See BALSAM. 

CAPNELAON, from xamyog, ſmoke, and ente, oil, among 
Ancient Naturaliſis, denotes a ſpecies of reſin, which 
flows ſpontaneouſly, being warmer, thinner, and more 
fluid than all other forts of reſins, ſo as nearly to approach 
the nature of oil, and evaporating plentifully on being 
expoſed to the fire; whence the denomination, which 
imports as much as ſmoking oil. It is ſometimes alſo 
called pr//anthos, or flower of pitch. 

CAPNICON, in Antiquity, chimney-money, or a tax 
which the Roman emperors levied for ſmoke, and 
which of conſequence was due from all, even the pooreſt, 


conditions, if thoſe 1 25 are not complied with 
within a certain time. the conditions are too hard, 
the oſſicers return, and the drums are beat upon the 


rampart, for the recommencement of hoſtilities. During 


the ſuſpenſion of arms, no work ſhould be done for the 
ſecurity either of the beſieged or beſiegers; however, 
1 a are counted lawful, and ſhould be guarded 


againſt. 
Ii the terms of capitulativn ate agreed upon, the governor 
ſends two or three of his principal officers into the camp, 
and the general ſends the ſame number and of the ſame 
rank into the town, as a ſecurity for accom liſhing the 
capitulation. When every thing is finiſhed, the * 
on both ſides return. The conditions of the beſieged are 
of various kinds, according to their circumſtances. A 
prone ſhould have proviſion and ammunition at leaſt 
or three days, to be entitled to a compoſition, without 
which they are to be made priſoners of war ; but this 
thould be known, before the capitulatien is ſigned. When 
the copitulation is ſettled, an officer of artillery from the 
hegers comes into the place with an officer of artillery 
from the who takes an inventory of all the ar- 
tillery and ammunition remaining; and a commiſſary of 
proviſions takes an account of the proviſions, When 
the beſieged have delivered a 


liegers, the firſt regiment of the army enters and mounts 


te of the place to the be- 


— When the garriſon leaves the place, the army of 


Who kept a fire. This was firſt invented by 1 
(CAENISTON, among Ancient Phyſicians, denotes oil whoſe 

fumes rendered aromatic by burning ſpices, are conveyed 
to a part affected. — 

CAPNITIS, or Cr xIT As jaſpis, in the Natural Hiſtory ef 
the Ancients, the name of a ſpecies of chalcedony, of a 
browniſh ground, clouded with a large miſt of blackiſh, 
looking like a column of ſmoke. The ancients alſo called 
our common chalcedony a jaſper, not allotting any pe- 
culiar generical name to theſe milty ſtones z and the 
name they gave this ſpecies very happily expreſſed its 
character, becauſe it looks exactly as if obſcured by a cloud 
of thick ſmoke. 

It is very common in the Eaſt Indies, and is ſometimes 
found in Germany and France, but is ſeldom worked 
into any thing better than knife-hafts. 

CAPNOIDES, in Botany, See FumiTtory. 

CAPNOMANCY, a kind of divination by means of ſmoke, 

uſed by the ancients in their ſacrifices. 
The word comes x@mvos, /moke, and parreia, divination. 
The general rule was, when the ſmoke was thin, and 
light, and roſe ſtrait up, it was a good omen : if the 
contrary, it was an ill one. 

There was alſo another ſpecies of capnomancy, _— 
| in the obſervation of the ſmoke riſing from poppy an 
jeſſamin- ſeed, caſt upon lighted coal 

CAPO, 


CAPO, in I:hthyology, a name given by Paulus Jovius and 
9 others 7 the ach called 2 by the ancient Greeks, 
cuculus by the Latin writers, and by ſome fra. It is a 
ſpecies of the rrigle, diſtinguiſhed by Artedi b the 
name of the red trigla, with a bifid ſnout, and with the 
coverings of the gills ſtriated. 

Caro negro, See DUCK. 

Cayo re. Sce Duck. | 

CAPOC, in Commerce, a ſort of cotton, fo fine and ſo 
ſhort, that it cannot be ſpun. It is uſed in the Eaſt 
Indies to line palanquins, to make beds, matraſles, 
cuſhions, pillpws, &c. 

CAPOLLIN, in Botany; Mexicanorum Hernandez, ſeu Ce- 

raſus duliis Indica. It is a tree of moderate bigneſs, with 
leaves like thoſe of an almond, or our country cherry- 
tree, The flowers hang down in bunches, which are 
ſucceeded by fruit reſembling our cherries. It. bloſſoms 
in the ſpring, and bears fruit all the ſummer ; it requires 
a temperate climate, and grows in gardens and fields in 
Mexico, as well ſpontaneouſly as by cultivation. 
The juice of the young buds mollifies the tongue when 
parched by heat. A decoction of the bark being expoſed 
to the ſun for fifteen days, and the weight of a dram of it 
taken, cures the dyſentery. The powder helps inflam- 
mations. In times of dearth, they make bread and 
drink of the fruit; but it affords an aliment inclining to 
melancholy, giving a rankneſs to the breath, and making 
the teeth black. There are three ſpecies of this tree, 
which differ only in fruit; but all of them hang in 
cluſters. 

CAPON, a cock chicken caſtrated young, generally as ſoon 
as left by the dam. 

The word is formed from the Latin capo, of the Greek 
x47@r, Which ſignify the ſame. 

Capons, beſides their uſe for the table, ſerve to lead 
chickens, ducklings, turkey-pouts, pea-hens, pheaſants, 
or partridges, in lieu of their natural dams, over which 
they have ſeveral advantages, by the largeneſs of their 
body, which will brood, or cover, thirty or forty young. 

Conor omen page Sec FesTUCA, 

CAPONE, in {chthyology, a name given by the Italians to 
the fiſh called the hirundo and corvus by authors, and by 
Artedi made a fpecies of the trigla. It is diſtinguiſhed 
from the reſt of this genus by that author, under the 
name of the trig/a with an aculeated head, and with 
three appendages on each fide to the peCtoral fins, 

CAPON FRE, or CaPonNiERE, in Fortification, is a 
paſſage from one work to another, ten or twelve feet 
wide, covered on each ſide by a parapet, terminating in 
a ſlope or glacis. 

In dry moats, the paſſage from the curtain to the ravelin, 
or that from the covert-way to the arrows or detached 
redoubts, are called capomeres. 

Single parapets raiſed at the entrance of the ditch, before 
the ravelin, behind which are placed ſmall cannons and 
men, to diſpute the paſſage over the ditch, are likewiſe 
called caponteres. 

The capenicre differs from the coffer, in that the latter 
poſſeſſes the whole breadth of the ditch, whereas the 
former only takes up a part of it. See Corres. 
Caponieres are partly under ground, and partly above it. 
They are ſo well ſcreened at the top, that no bomb or 
carcaſs can penetrate them, | 

CAPOT, at Picquet, is when one of the gameſters wins all 
the cards, in which caſe he gains forty points. 

CAPPADINE, in C:mmerce, a ſort of filk flock, taken 
from the upper part of the filk-worm cod, after the true 
ſilk has been wound off, It is alſo called /affis and carbaſi, 
becauſe flight ſtuffs under thoſe names are made of it. 

CAPPANUS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by ſome 
authors to the ſea-worm, which bores into the bottoms 
of ſhips. 

In order to prevent the pernicious effects of this worm, 
ſeveral ſhips have lately been ſheathed with copper. 

CAPPARIS, in Botany. See pred vp. 6h 

CAPPEROL Coronde, a name given by the Ceyloneſe to a 
peculiar kind of cinnamon, eſteemed the third in value : 
this has a very ſtrong taſte and ſmell of camphor, and its 
name with the natives ſignifies camphorated cinnamon. 
The tree which produces it, grows very plentifully in 
many parts of the iſland of Borneo, but is not met with 
in the eaſtern parts of it. This is often ſold to the Danes 
and Engliſh who come to trade on the coaſts of Coro- 
mandel ; it is prohibited exportation from the iſland, but 
ſo long as only one port is open, there are people enough 
who will carry out great quantities of it. 

There is a ſpecies of canella very much reſembling this 
Kind of cinnamon-tree, which grows very frequently on 
the continent of India toward Goa; and another canella 
or wild cinnamon on the coaſt of Malabar, in many 
reſpects reſembles this. The barks of all theſe trees are 


— 


CAPRA, in Aſtronamy, a denomination 


CarPRA Saltans, or CAR Saltantrs, 


CAP 


traders in theſe things, either alone or +; 4 
ſeveral better kinds of cinnamon, to he 5 8 th the 
all that afterwards buy them. Phil. Tran. No, 0 of 


ven to the ſtir 
Conſtellation 


CaPELLA; and ſometimes alſo to t 
CAPRICORN. NY 
Some repreſent Capra, or the hhe-gcat 

in the northern . — 
compriſed between the 45th and 55th degree of lat. * 
The poets ſay, it is Amalthea's goat, which ſucklel 1 
piter in his infancy. Horace, making mention wo 
calls it, Inſana ſidera Capræ. 15 
4 in Metroroliy 
meteor, or exhalation, which ſometimes 
atmoſphere, and is not fired in a ſtrait line 
flexions, and windings in and out, 


ings of a goat. 

e capræ ſaltantes are not ſo called from their fours 

which is various, ſometimes round, ſometimes lon . "A 

from their moving by jerks ſomewhat like the — of 

that animal; and from the little languets of fire which 
hang at, and ſometimes fall from them, which antiqui 

has been pleaſed to fancy like the beard or locks ral 
goat's hair. 

Ariſtotle diſtinguiſhes the capra from the trabs, in that 

the latter proceeds with an uniform motion, the former 

with an irregular one, and as it were by jumps. Ariſt. 

Met. lib. i. cap. 5. Mem. Ac. Infcr. tom. vi. p- 95. 

The cafre ſeem to be very low, yet ſometimes fly ſo high, 

that meteorologiſts have placed them in the upper region 

though not ſo conſtantly, but they are ſometimes allo 
found in the middle region. 

Of globular capræ we have divers inſtances, in ancient 

as well as modern naturaliſts. Such was the flame aid 

AN to have been ſeen in form of a huge ball, 

about the bigneſs of the moon, when Paulus Emiliue 

waged war againſt Perſeus. Such another, he tells us, 
was ſeen at the death of Auguſtus; another on the tra- 
gedy of Serjanus, another at the death of Germanicus. 

Such was that ſeen about Michaelmas 1676, by no leſs 

than twelve counties at once; it is deſcribed by Mr. Naſh, 

as it appeared near Seighford in Staffordſhire, as of a 

globular figure moving by jerks, and making ſhort reſts 

at every one of them, letting fail drops of fire, which 
were parts of its body; for it decreaſed in magnitude the 
farther it went, and the oftener it dropped, till at length 

it wholly diſappeared. Senec. Nat. Queſt. lib. i. cap. f. 

Phil. Tranſ. N“ 135. p. 863, ſeq. Plott. Nat, Hiſt. 

Stafford. cap. 1. $ 40. 

CaPRA trituratiria, in Ancient Huſbandry, was a kind of 
iron log, made in the figure of a goat, which was laid 
on the tribula, to make it more effectual in ſeparating the 
corn from the ears, the ancient way of thrething, 

CAPRA, in Zoology, See Goar. 

CAPRABIA, Sweet-weed, in Botany, a genus of the dich- 
namia angioſpermia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
flower is bell-ſhaped, of one leaf, divided at the top into 
five equal parts; it hath four ſtamina, which are inſerted 
in the baſe of the petal, and but little more than half ſo 
long ; two of the lower being ſhorter than the other. It 
hath a conical germen, which afterward becomes an ob- 
long conical capſule, compreſſed at the point, having 
two cells divided by a partition, filled with roundiſh 
ſeeds. We have but one ſpecies, which grows natu- 
rally in the warm parts of America, where it is often a 
troubleſome weed. 

CAPREA, in Zoology, See Roe Dern. ? 

CAPREOLATAE plante, are ſuch plants as turn, wind, 
and climb along the ſurface of the earth, and ſticks or 
trees, by means of their capreoli, or tendrils : as gourds, 
melons, cucumbers, &c. 

CAPREOLI, in the Ancient Architecture, a ſort of rafters 
or timbers ſerving to ſuſtain the canterii, either in build- 
ings, or machines. 2 
They were thus called, not, as Philander imagines, from 
their reſemblance to the 2 or tendrils of vines, but 
from the affinity of their form and office to wild uw ; 
as theſe butt and repel things with their horns, ſo * 
former oppoſe their heads or horns to the weight of the 
canterii. 

CAPREOLUS, in Anatomy, denotes the helix, or outer an- 
bit of the ear. dich 

CaPREOLVS, in Botany, the claſper, or tendril, by — : 
vines, peas, and ſuch like creeping plants, ny * 
ſelves to thoſe things which ſtand near, or are oy 
to ſupport them. is is alſo ſometimes called a = 

CaPkEOLUs, in the Ancient Huſbandry, a kind of an 9 
or inſtrument with two forks or fangs, wheres 
ſtir and move the ground. 

CaPREOLUS, in Zeology, See Roe DEER- | 

CAPRICE, in Mic, is ſometimes uſed fi d oo — | 


a ſiery 
appeats in thy 
„ but with in- 
reſembling the caper- 


EF For 


greatly inferior to the true cinnamon in ſmell, taſte, and 


virtue; yet they are too often ſold to the leſs judicous ' 
2 


| 


compoſition, which ſucceeds rather by t 
nius, than obſervation of the rules of art. 


The 


CAP C AP 


word is French, where it ſignifies humourouſneſs, | CAPRICORN, tropic of, a lefſer circle of the (; 

taſticalneſs. Some deduce it from the Italian capric- | to the e Kb. ; La through the 418 = 
cio, and that from the Latin capra, gat, to whoſe wan- | pricorn. e Troric. 
tonnels i is ſuppoſed to bear alluſion. Morhof. Polyhiſt. 9 the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of ceram- 

i. lib. ii. cap. 1. b 2. ETL. | 

Caynick is applied in Architecture to an edifice of a ſingular CAPRICORNUS, in Zoology. See MorDeLLa. 

"aſte,anddeviating much fromthecommonrulesofbuildin . |CAPRIFICATION, a name given in the iſlands of the 
PRICORN, in Aſtronomy, according to ſome, the tent Archipelago to a peculiar method of propagating and 

Gon of the zodiac; from which alſo the tenth part of the | ripening the fruits of the domeſtic fig-trees, by means 


ecliptic takes the ſame denomination. : of inſets. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. xv. cap. 1 
The character whereby Capricorn 18 repreſented in aſtro- | M. Tournefort aſſures us, that this — 1 is {till prac- 
nomical writing, is r. tiſed every year in moſt of the Grecian iſlands; and he 


The ancients accounted Capricorn the tenth ſign, and | admired the patience of thoſe wh 
when the ſun arrived thereat, it made the winter ſolſtice, | months in car — the flies from 1 — Soon 
with regard to our hemiſphere; but the ſtars having ad- Caprification 1 from caprificus, the wild fig-tree 
vanced a whole fi towards the eaſt, corn is now from whoſe fruits the inſets are produced, which are 
rather the eleven hen 3 and it is at the ſun's entry into | the chief inſtruments of caprification, This tree bears 
Sagittary, that the ſo ſtice happens: though the ancient | three different ſpecies of fruit, called ſornites, cratiritet 
manner of ſpeaking is ſtill retained. and erni, which anſwer no other purpoſe but that of "a 
This ſign is repreſented on ancient monuments, medals, cilitating the above operation. The ſornites appear in 
&c. as having the fore-part of a goat, and the hind- | Auguſt, and contain little worms, hatched from eggs 
art of a fiſh; which is the form of an ægipan; and | depoſited by flies; in October and November, theſe 
ometimes, ſimply, under the form of a goat. worms become flies, which pierce the fecond figs called 
The ſtars in the conſtellation of Capricorn, in Ptolemy's cratirites, which do not appear till the end of Septem- 
and Tycho's Catalogue, are 28; in that of Hevelius 29 3 ber : theſe figs continue till the month of May follow- 
though it is to be obſerved, one of thoſe in the tail, of | ing, and furniſh a lodgment for the eggs of the ſecond 
the fixth magnitude, marked in Tycho's book the twenty- claſs of flies. In May, the third ſpecies of figs, called 
ſeventh, was loſt in Hevelius's time. Mr. Flamſtead, % n, appear; and when they are grown to a certain ſize 
in the Britannic Catalogue, gives 51 ſtars in Caf . and begin to open at the eye, they are pierced by the 
The order, names, longitudes, latitudes, magnituves, flies produced by the cratirites, or winter figs. When 
Kc. whereof, are as follow. the worms bred in theſe ſpring figs are transformed into 


Ly 2 _ 1 in _ months of May or July, the 
F L = eaſants gather them, and tranſport them to th d 
Names * 7; ns of the I, 0 Longitud.| Latitude. 3 — The fuccelh of the —— d firm — 
Q * 2 this circumſtance; and therefore they viſit their wild 
© hg-trees, and the'r garden fig-trees, every morning, to 
USE :: or boil 
3 ks ve! #1" ne ut to iſſue from the wild figs, and when 
extrem _ 1% G8 is a0 6 _ may * __ ;- as — pierce the garden figs. 
* els ey are then depoſited on ſuch trees as are fit to re- 
Preced, ſur in the ſubſeq, horn r. 2 by Bo f 31N| 4 ceive them, and enter the fruit by the eye, where they 
5. | lay eggs, the worms of which cauſe the garden figs to 
The laſt of the contiguous ſtars |2 29 32 2100 58 NI 3 attain their proper degree of bigneſs and maturity. 
That under the right eye 7 73 21 44 29 29N| 6 The conſequence of this operation is, that garden fig- 
ia 5 et 2 , So 7 go 36 oa 6 5 1 ſcarcely yield twenty-five pounds of 
| . ve129 43 5714 37 27N| 3 ripe ſigs, and fit for drying, yield two hundr 
Foremol of three in the noſe |  |:2| 0 23 55]- 56 N| 6 | eighty — n * 
. As to the manner whereby the puncture of the flies con- 
— 4 1 0 5 2 - : 9 4 * I 28 * tribute to the maturation 55 the Fruit, poſſibly it > ho 
3 28 c9/3 19 3oN 6 by lacerating the veſſels, and extravaſating the nutritious 
North of two in the neck »| | 3 58 3413 23 26N| 6 Juice when they Cepolit their eggs; or when with the 
More ſouth | » 3 20 5300 15 46N| 6 egg they alſo convey ſome liquor which gently ferments 
Ig. with the juice of the fig, and ſoftens its pulp. Even th 
That under the upper knee 9 Provence and Pari Py. h { 4 b EO 
2 5 ' 1 Paris gs ripen much ſooner by wounding 
3 6 their buds with a ſtraw or feather dipped in oil-olive ; 
Ia the lower and bent knee * 3 6 plums and pears alſo wounded by inſects, are found to 
6 7| ripen the ſooneſt, and in theſe the pulp about the wound 
FR 7 +7 | 1s more exquiſite 2 the reſt. em. Acad. Scienc. 
ann 1705. p. 447, ſeq. 
Prec, and N. of 3 in mid. of body] » - : CAPRIFICATION is alſo applicd in a leſs proper ſenſe tothe 
Preced, of 8 in the back 2149 : art of propagating the palm- tree. Act. Erudit. Lip. 
t in the ſhoulder A 1721. p. 84. 
South in the middle of the body [1. x 4 O 52 : CAPRIFICUS, in Botany, a term by which ſome authors, 
— r IS — Pliny, call the leſſer 8xwURGE or eſula. Ger. 
2. X 9 24 $713 6 mac. Ind. 2. 
3 8 uent [3.x 9 22 713 6 CAPRIFOLIUM, the honeysſuckle. See Ho - 
Viet zin middle of the body y 8 . 6 CAPRIMULGUS, Ne 
12 10 3 6 | CAPRIOLES, in Herſemanſbip, are leaps which a h 
12 2 34j2 6 makes in one and 4 8 * ah » 45 — — 
30. 5 place, advancing for 
5 s wards; and that in ſuch manner that when he is in the 
Subſeq. of 2 in the back | he ara os 7 air, at the height of his leap, he yerks or ſtrikes out with 
3 30 ay els" bs 2 { | his hind-legs as near and even togther, and as far out as 
contiguous ones under belly] & | [2 36 4910 57 3 he can ſtretch them; in which aCtion, he clacks, or 
. 1 13 8 3 5 50 27 2 3 a noiſe N them. 
35. e word comes from capreolus, a diminutive 
Subſeq, of the ſame b 13 15 2016 31 45 6 7 . 9 of capras 
15 10 57,6 22 158] 6 he capriol is the moſt difficult of all the high-raiſed 
EW IPDY | 7 2 3716 70 11 6 _ _ _—— kinds of caprioles; as a right ca- 
Preced i n : ; 
W the tail 7 17 27 = 31 18 — SIE r 5 
8 CAPRISCUS, che gear- See GoAT-FI$H. 
North part of the tait Ii 4 T ; 2 191 53 36 : CAPSARIUS, from capſa, /atchel, in Antiquity, a ſervant 
ſeq. in ſouth fin 44 f 3 2 who attended the Roman youth to ſchool, carrying a 
Nonth part of the ta; 2 19 48 36 8 5 fa - - A / . „ Carrying : 
tail 2.4 h 1þ tchel with their books in it, ſometimes allo called i- 
9 1 
W _ 1 54%] © |Carsantus was alſo an attendant at the baths, to whom 
nother, 8 tail f. 0 lar 5 3 13 51N[ 6 perſons committed the keeping of their cloaths. 
Middle in north . x 19 31]z 56 38 NJ 6 |Carsarivs, from capſa, che, among the Roman Bankers, 
Subleg. in root of a} 41 4/1 57 24N| 5 | was he who had the care of the money-cheſt, or coffer. 
the tail 9 [1943 1 | ; 
alz 32 19 3 { CAPSICUM, in Botany, a genus of the pertandria monogy- 
2 Yi EY 3 3 36 g8]r: 38 24N|6 | nia claſs; Guinea, or Bonnet pepper. Its characters are 
dubſeg. in north ne af the ti theſe : the flower hath but one petal, which is wheel. 


Vo, I. Ne 37. 41 [21 29 1200 39 10S] 5; | ſhaped, and _ five ſmall ſtamina. It hath an oval 
, . 8 


germen, 


A 


ermen, which afterward becomes 2 ſoft fruit or cap- 
00 of an indeterminate figure, having two or more 
cells divided by intermediate partitions, to which adhere 
many compreſſed kidney-ſhaped feeds. _ 
Guinea pepper is more uſed as a ſauce, and in pickle, than 
in phyſie, being frequently put into hſh-ſauce, or into 
any thing that is flatulent and windy 3 for which purpoſe 
it is ordered divers ways, either green or ripe, pickled, 
or rubbed to powder with ſalt. A decoction of it with 
ennyroyal is commended by ſome to expel a dead child. 
Che ikins boiled, and uſed as a gargle, are good ** 
the tooth- ach; a cataplaſm of the ſeeds, powdered and 
mixed with honey, applied to the throat, is good for the 
uinſy. 
CAPSOUARES, in Gunnery, ſtrong plates of iron, which 
come over the trunnions of a gun, and keep it in the 
carriage. 
Theſe are faſtened by hinges to the prize-plate, that they 
may lift up and down. They form a part of an arch in 
the middle, to receive a third part of the thickneſs of the 
trunnions; for two-thirds of them are let into the car- 
riage, and the other end is faſtened by two iron wedges, 
which are called the fore-locks and keys. 
CAPSTAN, a large maſſy column ſhaped like a truncated 
cone, and col perpendicularly on the deck of a ſhip, 
and turned by levers, or bars, which paſs through holes 
pierced in its upper extremity ; ſerving, by means of a 
cable which winds round the barrel, to draw up burdens 
faſtened to the end of the cable. See Tab. III.  Mecha- 
nics, fig. 70. 
The word is alſo written cap/tand, catſlern, and even cap- 
flow. It is formed from the French cabeflan, which ſig- 
nihes the ſame. 
The power of the capſtan is reducible to that of the 
Axis in peritrochio 
De Camus conſiders the cagſtan as a perpetual 1. TVER. 
By the capſtan veſſels are drawn aſhore, and hoiſted up to 
be reſitted; anchors weighed, and fails hoiſted, &c. 
There are commonly two capſlans in a ſhip of war; the 
main=cap/tan placed behind the main- maſt, ſtanding on the 
firſt deck, and reaching four or five feet above the ſecond: 
this is alſo called double-capftan, becauſe it has two drum- 
heads, and ſerves two decks for drawing of anchors; and 
becauſe its force may be doubled by applying hands on each 
deck. It has bars, whelps, &c. for turning and ſtopping it. 
See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. n. 32. or Tab. III. Mechanics, fig. 71. 
And the jeer=capſtan, or little-capſtan : this ſtands on the 
ſecond deck, between the main- maſt and the mizzen : its 
uſe is, chiefly, to heave upon the jeer-rope, or to heave 
upon the viol, to hold of by when the anchor is weighed ; 
and on other occaiions where a leſs force is required, 
than to weigh the anchors, &c. See n. 33, or fig. 70. 
Tab. III. Mech. 
The French call that an Eng; capſtan where there are 
only half-bars uſed ; and which, for that reaſon, is only 
half perforated : this is thicker than the others. 
There is alſo a flying cagſlan, which may be moved from 
place to place. 
The parts of a cap/an are, the foot 4, which is the loweſt 
part; the ſpindle /, the ſmalleſt part of which turns round 
in an iron ſocket, called the ſaucer; the whelps, 4, 
a fort of brackets ſet into the body of the capſlan cloſe 
under the bars, and reaching downwards from the lower 
part of the drum-head to the deck; the barrel A, the 
moin body of the whole; the drwm-head c, which is a 
broad cyiindric piece of wood fixed above the barrel and 
whelps, in which are the holes for the bars to be put in- 
to; the bars, which are ſmall picces of timber by which 
the men heave ;z the pins, as e, which are little bolts of 
iron, thruit perpendicularly through the holes of the 
drum-head, and through a correſpondent hole in the end 
of the bar, male to receive them when the bars are fix- 
ed; the pawls, which are pieces of iron bolted to one 
cnd of the beams of the deck, cloſe to the body of the cap- 
ſian, but fo as that it have liberty to turn about every way; 
and apainft them do the whelps of the capſlan bear; fo 
as that by them the cap/tan may be ſtopped from turning 
Lack. There are alſo hanging pawls, as g, g, fe-'71. 
which reach from the deck above to the drum-head im- 
mediately bencath it: and laſtly, the fwifter, which is a 
rope paſſed horizontally through holes in the outer ends 
of the bars and drawn tight, deſigned to.keep the men 
- . fteady whilſt they work, and to afford room for a greater 
number to work at once. "= 8 OT 
The terms belonging to the uſe of the capſlant are, rig the 
cahſlan, i. e. fix the bars in their reſpective holes; heave 
be capſlan, i. e. go round with it heaving on the bars; 
arge the capſlan; and come up capſtan, that is, ſlacken the 
cable which you heave by; in a like ſenſe they allo ſay, 
launch gut the capſlan ; pate out the capſlan, lignifies, ſtop it 
from going back. | 13 
CAPSULA, or CarsELL A, denotes a bag, pouch, or 
- ceptacſe of divers kinds of things. | 
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cond, bil:zculer, trilaular, &c. Solty: s 50 the fe. 
of cells in it for the reception of ſeeds.” * ener 
Thoſe plants whoſe ſeeds are incloſed in capſu!, 
nominated angieſper mous; and thoſe whoſe ſeeds 15 * 
capſules, Omnoſber mous. bare no 
CAPEULA communis, or of the Porta, in Anatomy, is 
brane ariſing from the peritoneum, and incloſ,» fy "ma 
of the vena porta after its enfrance into the Ge nk 
caſe, or cover; dividing itſelf into the ſame nog 4 
branches, and accompanying all, even in its ſmalleſt 5 
mifications. a- 
The ſame capſula, or membrane, likewiſe inclof: 
rus bilarius, and other veſſels of the lirer; v. 
takes the name of capfula communis. ; 
CAPSULA cordis, a membrane inveſtin 
uſually called the pericardium. 
CarSUL#® atrabilariæ, in Anatemy, called alſo renes 
turiati, and glandulæ renales, are two glands ſitua 
the kidneys: called atral i a es, ſrom a black liquorf 
their cavity; and ſuccenturiat i and rouler 
1 are about the bigneſs of a nux vmica; their 1 
are omewhat various; in ſome bodies round, in others 
triangular, ſquare, &c. The membrane wherewich ther 
are covered is very fine: their cavity is pretty large for 
their bulk. Their uſe is very obſcure probably 1 
to ſecrete the black humour ſound in their cavity which, 
being afterwards diſcharged by their duct into the emul. 
gent, mixes with the blood ; and ſerves, according to 
ome, as a ferment; according to others, only to dilme its 
thickneſs: in a fetus they are almoſt as big as the kidneys, 
CaPsULA of the ory/laliine. See CarsTALILIN k. 
CAPSULZ ſeminales, are the ſame with vgs LE CA 
CaPsULA, in Chemiſtry, is an earthen veſſel, in form of 1 
pan; wherein things are frequently placed, that are to 
nes very vidlent operations of ihe firc. 
CAPSULATE plants, CarsuLATA planter, are ſuch 28 
have a tetrapetalous regular flower, conſiſting of four 
diſtinct petala in each flower, and which bear their fe 
in ſhort capſule: by which they are diſtinguiſhed fron 
the filiguoſæ, which have their ſeed in long caſes, or pos, 
CAPTAIN, a military officer, whereof there are various 
kinds and degrees, diſtinguiſhed by their commands: 36, 
CAPTAIN of à company, or troep, is an inferior officer, who 
commands a company of foot, or troop of horſe, under 
the colonel. 
In the like ſenſe, we ſay, a captain of dragoons, of gre- 
nadiers, of marines, of inralids, &c. ; 
In the horſe and foot guards, the captains are ſtiled cab- 
nell; being uſually perſons of tank, and general officers 
of the army. In the colonel's company cf a regiment, 
i. e. the firſt company, or that whereof he himſe:t 15 
captain, the commanding officer is called caffe 
tenant, 
The duty of this officer js to be carcful to keep his com- 
pany full of able-bodied ſoldiers, to vit their tents and 
lodgings, to ſee what is wanting, pay them weil, caule 
them to keep themſelves neat and clean in their cloatlis, 
and to keep their arms bright. He has power in his 
own company of making ſcrjcants and cot porals. 
Car rain, ſecond, one whoſe command having beer taken 
away, that is joined to another , to ſerve under him, 
and receive pay as a captain reformed. 
Among the French, there are alſo eee 
never had companies of their own. ; 
CAPTAIN en pied, a captain kept in pay, that is not Jet te- 
formcd. does 
The expreſſion, though altogether French, occurs ſome- 
times. | 
CAPTAiN=lieutenant, is he who commands a troop, 07 ar 
pany, in the name and place of ſome other perion, v2 
has the commillion, with the title, honour, and pay 
thereof; but is diſpenſed withal, on account of his qua- 
| lity, from performing the functions of bis poſt. 
Thus, the tolonel, being uſually likewiſe capi«! 
"firſt company of his regiment, that company 
manded by his deputy, under the title of capiainr lin 
do in England,“! rance, &c. the king, prince, 4 ＋ ; D 
c. have uſually the titles, dignitics, &c. of 224 
the guards, gens d arme, & c. the real duty of hic 
5 T an by captains-lientenant. Ts 
CAPTAIN, reformed, is one, who, upon 2 reduc 4; yel 
forces, has his commiſſion and company ſupple y G pf 
is continued captain, either as ſecond to another, r 
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' Of theſe he ought always to have | 
2 with kim, who know the country 
ail 


; ey may guide the army on a march, or 
gh Dr Eaanage⸗ artillery, and detach- 
yu To provide ſuch the captain ought to have a 
_— horſe to go to the adjacent villages, caſtles, or 
: * bring boors to his quarters, and keep them un- 
uard, till the army comes to another ground, 
* may be provided with others. He ought to 
underſtand ſeveral languages, «ſpecially that of the coun- 
wy in which the army is. : 1 
Capraln-general of an army, is the general or commander 


pn of Great Britain is the higheſt military 


; my. : 
Je Holtand i 7flice of captain-general is uſually joined 
ich that of STADTHOLDER, and though, by the per- 
ett edict paſſed in 1667, the two offices were tor ever 
F- ined z ſo that whoever was poſſeſſed of one, was ren- 
dered incapable of the other: this regulation laſted but 
e | 4 c 

CapTain of militia, is he who commands a company 0 
militia or trained-bands. 1 

Capraix-baſhaw, ſignifics the Turkiſh high-admiral. See 
BASHAW. ; : : ES 
He poſſeſſes the third office in the empire, and is in- 
veſted with the ſame power at ſea, that the vizir has on 
ſhore. Solyman II. inſtituted this office in favour of the 
famous Barbaroſſa; with abſolute authority over the of- 
ficers of the marine and arſenal, whom he _ punith, 
caſhier, or put to death, as ſoon as he is without the 
Dardanelles. He commands in chief in all the maritime 
countries, cities, caſtles, &c. and at Conſtantinople is 
the firſt magiſtrate of police in the villages on the fide 
of the Porte, and the canal of the Black ſea. The mark 
of his authority is a large Indian cane, which he carries 
in his hand, both in the arſenal and in the army. 

The capri), enjoys two ſorts of revenues; the one 

fxed, and the other caſual. The firſt ariſes from a ca- 

pitation of the iſlands of the Archipelago, and certain 

governments in Natolia and Gallipoli. The latter con- 

liſts in the pay of the men who die during the cam-. 
paign; in a fifth of all prizes made by the begs; in the 

profits accruing from the labour of the ſlaves, whom he 

hires as rowers to the grand ſignior; and in the contri- 

butions he exacts in all places where he paſſes. 

Carraix ei, or CAPIDAN reis, an appellation given by 
the Turks to the. grand pilot, anſwering to pilot royal 
among the French. | 

CapTAIN of a ſhip is a ſea-officer, whereof we make two 
kinds ; the one of a ſhip of war, the other of a trading 
veſſel; though, in propriety, the title captain belongs 
only to the commander of ſhips of war. 

CAPTAIN of @ ſhip of war, is the commanding officer of a 
ſhip, gally, fire-ſhip, or the like. 


The captain of a man of war is held equivalent to that of | 


a colonel at land. The captain is accountable for the 
ſhip, if loſt or taken by his miſconduct ; and his pro- 
vince extends to the military government, navigation, 
and equipment of the ſhip which he commands, and to 
the conduct of the inferior officers and men, which he is 
required to ſuperintend and regulate. 
In admiral ſhips, and all ſhips of the firſt rate, the French 
have two captains, two lievtenants, and two enſigns. 

be pay of ſea e2p:ains, in the Engliſh ſervice, was for- 
merly *mail, which defect was made up to them, by in- 
dulging them in many privileges not now allowed, as 
prunderiug of prizes, taking convoy monies, and even 
carrying merchants. goods, plate, &c. King James II. 
taking this laſt privilege away, in lieu thereof granted 
men an annual allowance of table monies, almoſi equal | 
to their whole former pay. But this not taking place 
by reaſon of the abdication, king William III. in 1693, 
Tiered the pay of the captains to be doubled, but the 
58 tor this failing at the peace of Ryſwick, a new eſta- 
"ment was made in 1700, whereby nearly one third 
«5 retrenched from the ſea-pay, and that of a firſt-rate 
ned at 1/. of a ſecond rate at 16s. of a third rate at 


135. 64. of a fourth rate at 101. of a fifth rate at 8s. of 
a lixth rate at Gs, per day. 


* of a merchan:-ſhip, is the maſter thereof; or he 
) has 


* _ command or direction of the ſhip, her crew, 
P 1 C. 
ter; eſpeclally . 2 
mly in ordinary voyages. 
5 the Mediterr J 
n 
: in long voyages, as to the Eaſt Indies, South-ſea, &c. 
captain. 
CN r of the veſſel appoints the captain, or maſ- 
4. 2 che captain is to form the crew, and chooſe and 
ie pilots, mates, ſeamen, &c. though when the 
aſter reſide on the ſame ſpot, this is 
ncert with the proprietor, 
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CAPTION, in Law, 1s when 2 commiſſion is executed 


This officer is more uſually called the maſ- | 


ancan he is called the patron, or patroon ; | 


I 


CAP 


eſtabliſhed in ſome conſiderable ſea-ports where there ars 
arſenals. Lo them belong the command of the guard 
of the place, the watching of the fea, and the care and 
cuſtody of the veſſels brought into port. 

There are ſuch captains at 'Fouion, Rochfort, Preſt, Havre, 
Dunkirk, and Port Lewis. Ihey are to take care of 
mooring the king's ſhips, and oblige all to give the due 
ſalutes. | 


CAPTAINRY, capitainerie, in the French Low, denotes 


the government or command of a royal palace, and tic 
lands dependent thereon. 

The name is alſo applied to the office of captains of chaces 
or woods. Such are the captainries of Fontainbleau, the 
rcod of Boulogne, &c. 

'9 
and the commiſitoners names ſubſcribed to 2 certificate, 
declaring when and where ſuch commiſſion was executed. 
The caption uſually commences with theſe words, Virtus 
iſtius commuſſ.onts nos, &. or, Executio ijt:us comm iin 
patet in quadam ſchedula annexata, & c. or, Capt. & rg. 
die. & c. or, Capt. fuit hc reſponſ. 
lheſe captions, and the executions of the commiſſions, 
muſt now be in Engliſh, by 4 Geo. II. cap. 26. 


CAPTIVE, asLAvr, or perſon taken by the enemy in 


war, or by a PIRATE or Corſair. 


CaPTIVEs, captivi, among the Romans, differed from 7-- 


dititii, as the former were taken by force, whereas the 
latter ſurrendered themſelves. 

By the Lex Cornelia, a Roman citizen taken ca: tive, in 
caſe he returned, was reputed as having never been 
taken; if he died in captivity he was reputed ſor dead 
the moment he was taken: in the former caſe he reco- 
vered all his rights, and even the dominion over his 
children; in the latter his ſon became ſree from th- time 
of his father's detention. Juſtin. Inſt. lib. i. tit. xii. 9 5. 
Formerly, captives in war became the ſlaves of thoſe who 
took them; and though flarery, ſuch as obtained among 
the ancients, be now aboliſhed, ſome ſhadow of it full! 
ſubſiſts in reſpect of priſoners of war, who are reputed 
the property of their captors, and have no right to li- 
berty, but by conceſſion from them, or till their ranſem 
is paid. Negro-ſervants, likewiſe, who are purchatcd 
when captives, continue in ſome degree the property of 
the maſters who buy them; though the property conſiſts 
rather in the perpetual ſervice, than in the body or per- 
ſon of the captive. Blackſt. Com. vol: ii. p. 402. 
The Romans uſed their captives with great ſeverity ; their 
necks were expoſed to the ſoldiers to be trampled on, 
and their perſons afterwards fold by public auction. 
Captives were frequently burnt in the funeral piles of the 
ancient warriors, as a ſacriſice to the infernal gods. Sce 
BURIAL. 

Thoſe of royal or noble blood had their heads ſhaven, 
and their hair ſent to Rome, to ſerve as decorations in 
female toys, &c. They were led in triumph loaden with 
chains through Rome, in the emperors train, at leaſt as 
far as the foot of the Capitoline mount, for they were 
not permitted to aſcend the ſacred hill, but carried thence 
to priſon. 'Thoſe of the prime quality were honoured 
with golden chains on their hands as well as ſect, and 
golden collars on their necks. If they made their eſcape, 
or killed themſelves, to avoid the ignominy of being led 
in triumph, their images or effigies were trequently car- 
ried in their place. 


CAPTIVITY is uſed, in Scripture. to denote the puniſhment 


inflicted by Providence on the Jews for their idolatry and 
wickedneſs. The principal captivities, if we omit the 
Egyptian bondage, from which they were reſcued by 
Moſes, are the Aflyrian and Babyloniſh. The Aſſyrian 
captivity was that of the ten tribes, begun in the reign 
of Pekah king of Iſrael, and completed by Shalmaneſer. 
2 Kings, xv. 29. 2 Kings, xvii. 5, 6. 
The greater part of the ten tribes were loſt in this caf- 
tivity, which put a period to the Kingdom of Iſrael ; 
though ſome of them returned with thoſe of Judah and 
Benjamin, upon the decree of Cyrus, to their own land. 
The Babyloniſh captivity was that of the kingdom of 
Judah, or of the two tribes who adhered to the houſe of 
David. This was begun by Nebuchadnezzar, and com- 
pleted by Nebuzaradan. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 6, 7. 2 Kings, 
xxv. 8, Jerem. lii. 30. This laſted ſeventy years, and 
terminated in the famous decree of Cyrus, in the year 
before Chriſt 536, for reſtoring the Jews to their own 
land, and for rebuilding aue and the Temple. 
Ezra, i. 1. 3. 5 
Some have computed theſe years from the ſourth of Je- 
hoiakim to the firſt ifluing of Cyrus's decree. 2 Kings 
xxiv. 10, &c. others from the deſtruction of Jeruſalem 
to the publication of Darius's decree for building the Tem- 
ple, in the fourth year of his reign, Zechar. vii. 1. either 
of which computations will give ſeventy ycars: or again, 
they may be computed from the twenty-third year of Ne— 
buchadnezzar to the firſt Paſſover celebrated _— mY 
emple; 


CAP 


Temple, in the ſeventh year of Darius's reign. Prid. 
Conn. vol. i. f 
Cr rivirv, princes of the, are heads or chiefs of the 
Jewiſh nation, appointed for the adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice among them, during their captivity both in the Eaſt 
and Weſt, ſince the deſtruction of their Temple by the 
Romans. : 
The prince of the captivity in the Eaft, is ſaid to have 
had the government of the Jews who dwelt at Babylon, 
in Chaldza, Aſſyria, and Perſia. The prince of the cap- 
tivity in the Weſt, had the direction of thoſe who lived 
in Judza, Egypt, Italy, and other parts of the Roman | 
empire. 
The former were called rabbana, and were oſed to 
have deſcended from David, in a ditect line by the males; 
the latter called rabban, only deſcended from David by 
the females. | 
The Jews, we are told by Prideaux, after the loſs of 
their authority, ſtill kept up the title, and for man ages 
had a perſon of the houſe of David refident about Baby- 
lon, who, under the name of the head of the captivity, 
was acknowleged and honoured as a prince among that 
people, and had ſome ſort of juriſdiction, as far as was 
conſiſtent with the ſubordination they were under, al- 
ways inveſted in him, and ſometimes even a ratification 
of it was obtained from the ſovereigns of the country. | 
Something of this pageantry is ſaid to be ſtill kept up; 
rhaps that they may be furniſhed with an anſwer to the 
hriſtians, when they urge the prophecy of Jacob — 
them ; the ſcepter they ny being ſtill preſerved 
among them in the head of the captivity. See /ECHMA- 
LOTARCHA- 
CAPTURE, a prize, or prey ; particularly that of a ſhip 
taken at ſea. 
Captures made at fea were formerly held to be the pro- 
E of the captors after a poſſeſſion of twenty-four 
rs; but the modern authorities require, that before 
the property can be changed, the goods mult have been 
brought into port, and have continued a night mtro pro- 
fidia, in a place of ſafe cuſtody, fo that all hope of re- 
covering them was loſt. Blackſt. Com. vol. ii. p. 401. 
See PRIZE and PRIVATEER. 

CarTURE alſo denotes an arreſt, or ſeizure of a criminal, 

debtor, &c. at land. 

CAPUCHE. See Cowr, and next article. 

CAPUCHINS, religious of the order of St. Francis, in its 

ſtricteſt obſervance. 
The capuchins are thus called, from cabuce, or catuchon, a 
fiuff cap, or cho, wherewith they cover their heads; and 
which they added to the ordinary Franciſcan habit. 
They are cloathed with brown or grey; are always bare- 
— z and never to go in a coach, nor ever ſhave the 
cad. 
The Capuchins are a reform made from the order of Mi- 
nors, commonly called Cordetiers, ſet on foot in the ſix- 
teenth century by Matthew de Baſh, a religious obſery- 
ant of the monaſtery of Montefhaſcone, who, being at 
Rome, ſaid he was advertiſed feveral times from Heaven, 
to practiſe the rule of St. Francis to the letter. Upon 
this he made >." "Ragarg to pope Clement in 1525, who 
gave him permiſſion to retire into a ſolitude; and not 
only him, but as many others as would embrace the 
ſtrict obſervance ; which ſome did accordingly. In 1528, 
they obtained the pope's bull. In 1529, the order was 
brought into complete form ; Matthew was eleCted ge- 
neral, and the chapter made conſtitutions. In 1543, the 
right of preaching was taken from the Capuchins by the 
pe; but in 1545, it was reſtored to them again with 
nour. In 1578, there were ſeventeen general chap- 
ters in the order of Capuchins, 
The Capuchins were at firſt reſtrained from ſpreading out 
of Italy; but Charles IX. of France, writing to po 
Gregory XIII. to demand ſome Capuchins, that pope, by 
a bull, dated in 1575, took off the prohibition, and 
granted them leave to ſettle any where. The cardinal 
of Lorraine built them a convent at Meudon, and Henry 
III. another at Paris, in the rue St. Honoré. F. Zach. 
de Boverio has written the annals of the Capuchins in La- 
ts in three volumes folio, from the year 1524 to 
1634. 

Carocui is alſo the name of a particular ſpecies of pi- 
eon, in ſhape and make much like the jacobine or jack, 
ut ſomething larger than that; its alſo is longer; 

and it has a tolerable hood of feathers on the back part 
of its head, but has no cravat or chain down the ſhoul- 
ders as that fpecies has. Its marks are the ſame with 
the jacobine, and it feems to be no other than a baſtard 
breed between that and a common pigeon. 

CAPUCIATI, an appellation given to the followers of 

Wickliff in the fourteenth century, by reaſon they did 
not uncover themſelves before the hoſt, but kept on their 
capuce, or cap uſed in thoſe times. Spondanus ſpeaks of 
the capuciati, under the year 1387. | 
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CAPOCIATT is alſo the denomina 


CAR 


10n 
g i their jw 


tion of a fag 


appeared in Auvergne in 1183, havin 

carpenter named Durand ; thus called becauſe the ... * 

the image of the Virgin in their white lin en 

3 RA of their engagement. en eaputes, 
INE, in Botany, the name b : 

call the c AMI DV M, or May — 1 

A phut 


commonly kept in our gardens f. 
flower, and its uſe in fatlads and Whig deaf of i 


CAPUENA, in Zoology, the name of 
American ſeas among the rocks, * Fay the 
eſteemed a very delicate one for ore, and 


the table. It of 
and rounded ſhape : its uſual length ; N 
CAPUT. See Hxap. ben in about fire inch, 

Carur bareniæ, the head of the Barony. in 4.;: 
toms, denotes the ancient or chief feat, At bo 
22 N he made 2 uſual reſidence, 4 

is court: ſometimes alſo called ; 

head of the honour. "aput boner, or th 
The caput baroniæ could not be ſettled in dowry. 


could it be divided _ the daughters, We Ps 
were no ſon to inherit; but was to deſcend entire wh 


eldeſt daughter, ceteris filiabus aliunde ſatisfaftis 

CaPpuT concutrens, in Anatomy, the name given b Douels, 
and ſome others, to a muſcle, deſcribed by Abbine u. 
der the name of the intertranſues ſarius coll, among ſome 
others of the ſame nature, which he diſtinguiſhes 30. 
cording to their ſituation into priores and pefteriorcs, This 
being of the former number. Winſlow calls it the 
TRANSVERSALIS ſecundus anterior, 

CaevrT cordis, a name ſometimes given to the upper and 
larger fide of the HEART, otherwiſe called its B 51, 

CaPUT draconis, a denomination given by ſome to a fired 
ſtar of the firſt magnitude, in the head of the conſtell 
tion DRACO, called alſo by the Arabs raſaben and ela. 
See Nope, 

Caro r gallinaginir, or galli gallinacei, coct*s head, is à kind 
of ſeptum, or ſpongious border, at the extremities ot 
apertures of each of the ve/icule ſeminales; ſerving to 
prevent the feed coming from one fide, from ruſting 
upon, and ſo ſtopping, the diſcharge of the other. 
Some will have its uſe to be, to prevent the impulſe of 
the ſeed from dilating the orifices of the veficule, and 
ſo ouſing out, except when aſſiſted by the compreſſion of 
the ſurrounding parts; as in copulation : but this, ac- 
cording to Dr. Drake, is rather the office of a diſting 
caruncle placed at each orifice, and acting as a valie,- 
See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 8. tt. g. 

Carur j-junii, a name given to Aſh-Wedneſday, as being 
the firſt day of the LExnT- 1 
CArur lupinum. An outlawed felon was anciently fad u 
have caput lupinum, and might be knocked on the head 
like a wolf, becauſe having renounced all law, he wato 
be dealt with as in a ſtate of nature: but now the vilful 
killing of ſuch a one is murder, unleſs in the endearout 

to apprehend him. ; 

Carur Mepvsz, a northern conſtellation included in tht 
of PERSEUS. | bY 

Cru mortuum, in Chemiftry, the fects remaining of any 
body, after all the volatile and humid parts, 25 the 
pgs ſpirit, ſalt, &c. have been extracted therefrom, 

y force of fire. As theſe faces, or reſidua, ate ver} i- 
ferent, modern chemiſts ſpecify them more particularly, 
by adding a term expreſſive of their qualities; #5 
reſiduum, charry or ſaline reſiduum, &c. 
What remains after diſtillation is properly called few 
This, before it be caput mortuum, mult likewile have p 
the retort, or open fire. -. foundin 
The caput mortuum, called alſo terra damnate, 15 oy al: 
form of a friable, porous matter, without taſte or im 10 
it is ranked among the chemical elements; and ſupp? 
to conſtitute the dry, fixed, earthy, and ſolid prey * 
mixed bodies. As an element, it is more common 

reſſed by the name -arth. MO 

t is . the chemiſts call a paſſive element, or rind x 
ſerving as the baſis or ſupport of the active l 
The term is ſometimes more immediately te. 12 
the remains of vitriol, after diſtillation; other 
colcot har vitrioli. 1 ill ſome 
The caput mortuum is never pure, but ae a 
active principle remaining in it, and parucuiar 
SALT. NY 
Thus the colcothar vitrioli, expoſed to the airy is Rem” 
verted into vitriol. | e given If 

Carur moventium ſecundus, in Anatomy, 3 _ Albinus l“ 
Fallopius, and others, to a muſcle calle y 
venter cervicis, and by fome the compiexur: 

CAPuUT porcinum, ſwine's head, a ene 
Romans to an order of BATTLE more led 
cuncus. 

Carr purgia, a barbarous term uſed 
to denote medicines which cleanſe 
the way of ſneezing, more frequent 


gre 
uently 


by ſome 
the head, © 


ly called nici, 


CAPUTI ATI. 


CAPYBARA, f America, and ſomew hat approaching to 


CAR 


ing in t | | 
by N75 gce EKHN A and STERN UTATI VE. 
MA F 


Gee CAPUCIATI, ; 7 
in Zoology, the name of an animal found in 


many, Pre” iver-horſe, but with ſo much of the 
05 1 d hog-kind, that Margrave, and ſome 

5 . have called it the porcus marinus, or ſca-hog. It 
4 c the ize of a half- grown bog, meaſuring in length, 
A* the head to the rump, about two feet: its bell is 
bee as that of a fat hog. It has no tail, its feet 
A wholly like thoſe of the hog, but that the fore ones 
hats four claws each, and the hinder ones only three. 
I head is very thick, and proportionably too large for 
the body; its eyes are large and black, its ears ſmall and 
round z the lower jaw is ſhorter than the upper, and 
eich has two long crooked teeth that ſtand out a finger 
and a half from the jaw, and are buried two fingers in 
it; but theſe do not ſhew themſclyes outwardly when the 
mouth is ſhut. It feeds on vegetables, and its fleſh is 
eaten by the Indians, but is not well taſted. Ray. 


See CARR. 
vr in Botam, a name given by the old Roman authors 


toa plant with large and eſculent roots. We are told 
that the ſoldiers of Czeſar, in ſome of their marches, 
when diſtreſſed for proviſions, made a ſort of bread of 
the root of the cara. And we learn from Paulus Agi- 
neta, and Dioſcorides, that this plant was of the paſti- 
nachs, or parſnip kind. It was probably the elaphoboſcum, 
or wild parſnip, which has roots long and thick, and of 


zs good a taſte as the garden parſnips, only that they are 


not ſo tender. It is ſuppoſed by ſome that our word 
carrot is derived from this cara. 


CARABE, or KaRaBE, denotes yellow AMBER. 
CARABINE, a ſmall ſort of fire-arm, ſhorter than a fuſil, 


ond carrying a BULLET of twenty inthe pound ; borne 
by the light horſe, hanging at a belt over the left ſhoulder. 
The carabine is a kind of medium between the piſtol and 
the muſquet; and bears a near aſknity to the harquebuls, 
oilly that its bore is ſmaller. 


It was formerly made with a match-lock, but of late. 


only with a llint-lock. 

The barrel is two feet and a half long, and is ſometimes 
furrowed ſpirally within, which is laid to add to the 
range of the piece. 


CARABINEERS, a fort of light horſe, carrying longer ca- 


rabines than the reſt ; and uſed ſometimes as foot, hke the 
dragcons. The French have formed entire corps of theſe 
durubincers, choſen out of the whole cavalry, and better 


paid than the reſt. There are but few of them in the | 


Engliſh army. 


CARABUS, in Zoology, the name of a genus of four- 


winged flies, belonging to the Linnzan order of caleap- 
tera, whoſe antennæ are oblong, flender, and ſetaceous; 
the thorax is ſomewhat convex, marginated, of a cor- 
dated figure, and truncated in the hinder part. 


CARACALLA, in Antiquity, a long garment, having a 


fort of capuchin, or hood a-top, and reaching to the 
heels; worn equally among the Romans by the men and 
the women, in the city and the camp. 

Spartian and Xiphilin repreſent the emperor Caracalla as 
the inventor of this garment, and hence ſuppoſe the ap- 
pellation Caracalla was. firſt given him. Others, with 


more probability, make the Caracalla originally a Gallic 


habit, and only brought to Rome by the emperor above- 
mentioned, who.firſt enjoined the ſoldiery to wear it. 

e people called it Autoninian, from the ſame prince, 
Who had borrowed the name of Antoninus. 

e Caracalla was a fort of caſſock, or ſurtout. Salma- 
ſus, Scaliger, and after them Du-Cange, even take the 
name Caſague to have been formed from that of Carague, 
dr Caracallz. This is certain from St. Jerom, that the 
Coracalla, with a retrenchment of the capuchin, became 


thin! garment. It is deſcribed as made of fe- | 
{a Pieces cut and ſewed together, and hanging down | 


8 tne fect; but it is more than probable there were 
on made ſhorter, eſpecially out of Rome, otherwiſc 
o not fee how it could have fitted the ſoldiers purpoſes. 


WITT in Botany. See Kid ne- AN. 


A, in Zasligy, the name of a Braſilian bird of 
of the hawk, called by the Portugueſe gavi- 
the g It is properly of the ſparrow-hawk kind, but of 
A of a kite. They are great deſtroyers of the 
Racer, ic 7.4% of Birds, Ne d. 


the genus 
cao. 


zen the Manege, a motion which a cavalier | 


mak S} ö 

. = half round; or 4 half-turn from left to right ; 
which 62, hands 3 that his enemy may be uncertain on 
. She intends to attack; whether in front or flank. 


rows comes from the Arabic garag.4, and that from 
"wk; the' carac, inuiluere: but we have it immediately 
© Opaniſh, where caracol ſignifies properly a ſnacl, 
dan Fu eh the evolution deſcrived above. 
Vo 1 alſo the half-turn cach horſeman in an army 
I. N' 57. 


he way of ſalivation, called ApoPHLEG- 


CAR 


makes after his diſcharge, to paſs from the front of the 
ſquadron; to the rear. 


CARACOL is ſometimes alſo uſed in Architecture, for a ſtair- 


caſe in a heliacal, or ſpiral form. 


CARACOLI, in Commerce, a factitious metal whereof the 


natives of the Caribbee iſlands make a kind of ornament, 
in form of a half-moon, which is called by the ſame name. 
The metal is brought from the Terra Firma; and the com- 
mon opinion is, that it is compoſed of gold, filver, and 
copper; but the mixture is ſo perſect, that a metal re- 
ſults from the whole which never ruſts nor tarniſhes, 
how long ſocver kept either in the ſea, or the ground. 
The Englith and French goldſmiths have made frequent 
attempts to imitate it. 'Thoſe who have ſucceeded beſt, 
uſe fix parts of ſilver, three of purified copper, and one 
of gold, But the curious find all the imitations much 
inferior in beauty to the original metal of the ſavages, 
M. Hauterire, procurator-general of Martinico, makes the 
caraco i to be a compound of gold only with a fort of 
copper found in the Terra Firma of America. F. Labat 
takes it for a native, or ſimple metal. 'The Americans 
alſo make rings, buckles, cane-heads, and the like, of 
caracoli. A. D. S8. an. 1724. p. 26. It is there recom- 
mended as a remedy for the head-ach. Hiſt. 28. 


CARACT), or CARAT, a denomination given to the weight, 


which expreſſes the degree of goodneſs, fineneſs, and 
perfection, or imperfection of GOLD. : 

The word is alſo written carra@, carrat, harraf, and har - 
rat. Its original is conteſted : but we chooſe to follow 
Kennet, who derives it from care&a, a term which this 
author obſerves anciently denoted any weight, and came 
not till of later days to be appropriated to that which ex- 
preſſes the ſineneſs of gold, and the gravity of diamonds. 
The mint-men fix the higheſt purity and perfection of 
gold at twenty-four carats; and the ſeveral degrees are 
eſtimated from the diviſions hereof, which are called 
grains e but it is to be obſerved, that what care ſoever is 


taken in purifying gold, to clear it from droſs, it can 


never be brought to twenty-four carats; but ſtill comes 
ſhort, at leaſt 4 of a carat, or a grain: this grain they 
call a fxteenth;, and this ſixteenth they ſubdivide into 
two eighths; and each of thoſe eighths into two ſix- 
teenths: on which calculation, they fay, gold may be 
urificd as far as the firſt ſixteenth of the ſecond eighth, 
— no further. 
Gold of twenty-two carats, is that which has twenty-two 
parts of fine gold, and two of filver, or other metal; or 
that which, in retining, loſes two parts in twenty-four 
of its weight. 'The goldſmiths generally work in gold 
of twenty-two carats; that being the ſtandard gold of 
this kingdom. By the laws of France they are prohi- 
bited from working in gold below twenty-three carats. 
In England, the carat is divided into four grains; in 
Germany, into twelve parts; and in France, into thirty- 
two. The Chineſe reckon by Toucnrts, a hundred of 
which correſpond to our twenty-ſour carats, 
Carat fine, as above, is the twenty-fourth part of the 
goodneſs of a piece of pure gold. 
Carat price is do twenty-fourth part of the value of an 
ounce or mark of gold. — They alſo {ſometimes ſay, the 
carat weight, which is the tWenty- fourth part of the weight 
of the ounce or mark. Two troy grains make a carat grain. 


CakaT is alſo the weight uſcd in weighing diamonds, 


earls, and precious ſtones; where it conſiſts of four grains. 
Fn this ſents, the word is by ſome ſuppoſed to be derived 
from xep2740y, a fruit which the Latins call fligua, and 
we caroeb bean; each of Which may weigh about four 
grains of wheat : whence the Latin /iliqua has alſo been 
uſed for a weight of tour grains, 
The carat by which jewellers eſtimate the weight of dia- 
monds and pearls, is about 44, of a troy ounce, Jef- 
freys on Diamonds. 
Hence the carat is about 33 grains troy. 
Carats are divided into halves, quarters, or grains; and ſar- 
ther, into eighths, ſixteenths, and thirty-rwo parts. Id. ibid. 


CARAGACH, in Commerce, a cotton that comes from 


Smyrna, by the way of Marſeilles. 


CARAGANA, in Belany. Sec bitter-VETCH. 
CARAGROUCH, a ſilver coin of che empire, weighing 


nine drams, which does not quite amount to a French 
crown, of three livres Tournois. 


CARAGUA'TA, a Braſilian name, by which ſome au 


thors have called the common great aloe. | 
From an inciſion made in the | Wu of this plant, there 
flows a great quantity of liquor, whereof the Braſilians 
make wine, vinegar, honey, and ſugar. 


CARAGUATA is alſo a ſort of thiſtle which grows in Braſil, 


and in ſome other parts of America, The leaves of this 
plant being ſteeped in water, and afterward well waſhed 
and rubbed, aflord a kind of flax very ſine and ſtrong, 

roper for ſeveral manufactures. The Americans make 
blhing-nets of it. 


CARAITES, a ſeck among the ancient Jews: whereph 
| 81 3% 


therg 
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are till ſome ſubſiſting in Poland, Ruſſia, Con- 
more le, Cairo, and other places of the Nees! 
whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet and practice it is, to adhere 
cloſely to the words and letter of the Scripture, exclu- 
ſive of allegories, traditions, and the like. 
Leo of Modena, a rabbin of Venice, obſerves, that of all 
the hereſies among that people, before the deſtruction of 
the temple, there is none now left but that of the Car- 
raim, a name derived from Micra, which ſignifies the 
ure text of the Bible; becauſe of their keeping to the 
— obſerving it to the letter, and rejecting all in- 
terpretations, paraphraſes, and conſtitutions of the rabbins. 
Aben Ezra, and ſome other rabbins, treat the Caraites 
as Sadducees; but Leo de Juda calls them, more accu- 
rately, Sadducees reformed; becauſe they believe the 
immortality of the ſoul, paradiſe, hell, reſurrection, &c. 
which the ancient Sadducees denied. He adds, how- 


ever, that they were doubtleſs originally real Sadducees, 


and ſprung from among them. 
M. Simon, with more probability, ſuppoſes them to 
have riſen hencez that the more knowing among the 
Jews oppoſing the dreams and reveries of the rabbins, 
and uſing the pure texts of Scripture to refute their 
—— traditions, had the name of Carraim given them; 
which ſignifies as much as the barbarous Latin, Scriptur a- 
rii; i. e. people attached to the text of Scripture. The 
other Jews give them the odious name Sadducees, from their 
agreement with thoſe ſectaries on the head of traditions. 
Scaliger, Voſſius, and Spanheim, rank the Caraites a- 
mong the Sabeans, Magi, Manichees, and Muſſulmen, 
but bo miſtake : Woltgang, Fabricius, &c. ſay, the 
Sadducees and Eſſeni were called Caraites, in oppoſition 
to the Phariſees : others take them for the Doctors of 
the law ſo often mentioned in the Goſpel : but theſe are 
all conjectures. Joſephus and Philo make no mention 
of them ; which ſhews them to be more modern than 
either of thoſe authors. In all probability, this ſect was 
not formed till after the collection of the ſecond part of 
the Talmud, or the Gemara; perhaps not till after the 
compiling of the Miſchna in the third century.—The 
Caries themſelves pretend to be the remains of the 
ten tribes led captive by Shalmaneſer. Wolfius, from 
the Memoirs of Mardacheus, a Caraite, refers their ori- 
gin to a maſſacre among the Jewiſh doctors, under 


Alexander Jannzus, their king, about one hundred 


years before Chriſt : becauſe Simeon, ſon of Schetach, 
and the queen's brother, making his eſcape into Egypt, 
there forged his pretended traditions ; and, at his return 
to Jeruſalem, publiſhed his viſions; interpolating the 
law after his own fancy, and ſupporting his novelties on 
the notices which „ he ſaid, had communicated by 
the mouth of Moſes, whoſe depoſitary he was: he gain- 
ed many followers; and was oppoſed by others, who 
maintained, that all which God had revealed to Moſes 
was written. Hence the. Jews became divided into two 
ſects, the Caraites and Traditionaries : among the firſt, 
Juda, ſon of Tabbai, diſtinguiſhed himſelf; among the 
latter, Hillel. Wolfius me. mg not only the Sadducees, 
but alſo the Scribes, in the number of Caraites, But 
the addreſs of the Phariſees prevailed againſt them all 
and the number of Caraites decreaſed : Anan, indeed, in 
the eighth century, retrieved their credit a little ; and 
rabbi Schalomon in the ninth. They ſucceeded pretty 
well till the fourteenth z but ſince that time they have 
been declining. 

The Caraites are but little known; their works coming 
only into very few hands, even among the greateſt He- 
braiſts. Buxtorf never ſaw more than one; Selden 
two; but Mr. Trigland fays, he has recovered enough 
to ſpeak of them with aſſurance. He aſſerts, that ſoon 
after the 2 had ceaſed, the Jews became divided 
on the ſubject of works, and ſupererogation: ſome main- 
taining their neceſſity from tradition; whilſt others, 
keeping cloſe to the written law, ſet them aſide ; and it 
was from theſe laſt that Caraitiſm commenced. He adds, 
that after the return from the Babyloniſh captivity, the 
obſervation of the law being to be re-eſtabliſhed, there 
were ſeveral practices — proper for that end; and 
theſe, once introduced, were looked upon as eſſential, 
and appointed by Moſes; which was the origin of Pha- 
riſaiſm z as a contrary party, continuing to keep cloſe to 


the letter, founded Caraitiſm. 


The modern Caraites, Leo of Modena obſerves, have 
their ſynagogues, and ceremonies ; they pretend to be 
the ſole 28 Jews, or obſervers of the laws of Moſes; 
calling the reſt by the term Rabbanim, or followers of the 
Rabbins : theſe hate the Caraites mortally ; refuſing to 
ally, or even to converſe with them, and treating them 
as mamzerim, or baſtards z becauſe of their rejecting the 
conſtitutions of the rabbins relating to marriages, repu- 
diations, purifications of women, &c. 'This averſion is 
ſo great, that if a Caraite would become a rabbiniſt, he 


would * be received by the other Jews. 


The Caraites, however, do not a 2 
of traditions; but only ſuch 5 "ately rejet al king 
unded. Selden, who is very expreſs "PPEar vel 
in his Uxor Hebraica, obſerves, that beſide ths pon, 
text, they have certain interpretations which Te wer 
hereditary, and which are proper traditions The? cal 
logy only ſeems to differ from that of the oth 
in that it is purer, and clearer of ſuperſtition . er Jews, 
no credit to the explications of the Cabbaliſts, N 
allegories, nor to any conſtitutions of the Tal — 
what are conformable to the Scripture 3 but 
drawn from it by juſt and neceſſary conſequences, | be 
Peringer obſerves of the Caraites in Lithuan; that 
are very different, both in aſpect, language, — 
ners, from the rabbiniſts, wherewith that « * 

bounds. Their mother tongue is the Turkiſh; u 4 

they uſe in their ſchools and ſynagogues. In = 
they reſemble the Mahometan Rat They .. 
gogues are placed north and ſouth; and the reaſon * 
give for it, is, that Shalmaneſer brought them = 
ward: ſo that, in praying, to look to Jeruſalem 
muſt turn to the ſouth. He adds, that the 244 
- books A y Old fy —_ contrary to the opinios 
of many of the learned, who hold that they rej 
the Pentateuch. han, 
Caleb, a Caraite, reduces the difference between them 
and the rabbiniſts to three points: 1. In that they den 
the oral law to come from Moſes, and reject the Cab. 
bala. 2. In that they abhor the Talmud. 3. In that they 
obſerve the feaſts, as the ſabbaths, &c. much more . 
gorouſly than the rabbins do. To this may be added, 
that they extend the degrees of affinity, wherein ma- 
riage is prohibited, almoſt to infinity.—See on this ſub- 
je » Relandi Antiq. Hebrzor. part ii. cap. 9. n. 

rigland. de SeQti Karæoram. age's Hiſt of the 
Jews, book ii. chap. 8, 9. 

CARAMANGCE, a drug which comes from China. The 
Tonquineſe value it very much. 

CARANDA, in the Materia Medica, a name uſed by fome 
authors for the tamarind-tree. 

CARANNA, a hard, brittle, reſinous gum, brought from 
ſome parts of the Weſt Indies, as Carthagena and New 
Spain; of an aromatic flavour; and ſometimes uſed in 
medicine as a cephalic. 

The trees from which it runs, are like the 
When it is freſh, it is white; but as it grows ſtale, it be- 
comes greyiſh inclining to green, in which condition i 
is ſent to Europe, where the white is ſeldom to be met 
with. It is brought in lumps wrapped up in leaves. To 
be of the beſt quality, it muſt be ſoft, of a pleaſant av 
matic ſmell, and as white as ſnow. As this gum is wei 
dear, it is ſeldom ſold unadulterated ; and other ſorts at 
often ſubſtituted in its ſtead, which have not the lane 
properties. When applied to the head, it has an ert. 
ordinary virtue to relieve it from pain; which renders 
highly valuable. It produces the fame effects in the 
joints; and is ſo much eſteemed in medicine, that it 

3 a proverb in pharmacy to ſay, Whatever be 
tacamahaca has not cured, the caranna will. 

The Americans make a balm of it, which they pretend 
to be a ſovereign remedy for the cure of wo 
the hzmorrhoids or piles. 1 

CARANTIA, in the Materia Medica, a name given 

ſome authors to the CaR0B, or /iligua dulcis, the ſve 


ipe. n 
CARAPACE, the thick, ſolid, firm ſhell, which _ 
the turtle or tortoiſe; and to which adhere thole a 
tranſparent ſhells, which are known under the _ 
tortoiſe-ſhell, of which ſnuff-boxes and ſeveral 
inlaid work are made. 
CARAPO, in Zoology, the name of a fiſh, here = 
are two kinds caught in many 1 of the lakes 1 70 
The firſt has > Th and thin body, of the Hape ©. 
knife-blade, the back being thick, the * wy 4 
and narrow; the tail is pointed; and the — 
the fiſh is a foot in length, and two fingers : 
broadeſt part. The head is flat and pointed, r; the 
lower jaw runs out a little farther than the mnie 
mouth is very narrow, and the bottom Jau 2 otlleßt 
with very ſmall and ſharp teeth; the uke. let e ſcales 
its eyes are very ſmall; and it is covered with — 
It is of a brown colour, with a faint 3 kid; the 
.and the back and head are ſomewhat ml and 
runs a duſky line all along the ſides in 15 of the lar 
under this the fiſh is ſpeckled with black p95 
of a ſeed of muſtard. de firſt, bY that 
The ſecond kind no way differs from 12 gth and bs 
it is much narrower in proportion to = = A N | 
no ſpots, They are both eatable. way " ſmall þ©® 
CARAPOPEBA, in Zoology, the name © "| | , pyioo 
of lizard, common in the Brafils, . 
ous animal. Its body is of a liver gr white an ® 
veral white ſpots. There are marks 0 tai 
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CARATH, 


CARAT, CARRAT, or CARACT. See CaRAcr. 
CARAVAN, or CARAVANNE, in the Eaſt, a troop or 


jegated with ſome ſmall quantity of yellow ; the 
— are cemarkably bri ht and vivid. Ray. 


icht at Leghorn, and in other parts of 

| Ain theſale of wool and cod-fiſh, equivalent to 
my unds of that country. 
7 Ks, in Zoology, the name of a genus of leather- 
Cd fiſhes of the carp or bream kind, of which 


It is a ſmall freſh-water f6ſh, of 

there are three ſpecies. It! | 
bo ree, f or five inches long, with a flatted 
— = bream indeed 


riſing back ʒ; it reſembles t 
hod — * but is ſomewhat thicker ; its colour 
— a pale yellow, and its belly of a deeper yellow, with- 
- redneſs. The mouth is ſmall and round; and 


20 ſmall, and ſunk in their orbit. See Crucian, 


Arabian writers to the ACACIA. 


company of travellers, merchants, and pilgrims, who 
for their greater ſecurity march in a 
deſerts, and other dangerous places, infeſted with Arabs 
and robbers. 3 a 
The word comes from the Arabic cairawar, or cairoan; 
and that from the Perſian fer van, or carvan, negotiator, 
4 trader or dealer. Vid. Peritiſ. Itin. Mund. ed. Hyde. 
61. | 
re is a chief, or aga, who commands each caravan, 
and has under him a number of janizaries, or other 
forces, ſufficient for their defence. e caravans encamp 
every night near wells, or rivulets known to the guides; 
and obſerve a J as regular as in war. They 
chiefly uſe camels for their vehicles, becauſe of their 
enduring much fatigue, eating little, and paſling three 
or four days without drinking. 
The grand ſignior gives one fourth part of the revenue 
to Egypt, to defray the expence of the caravan that goes 
yearly to Mecca. to viſit Mahomet's tomb: the devotees, * 
in this caravan, are from forty thouſand to ſeventy thou- 
ſindʒ accompanied with ſoldiers to protect them from 
the pillage of the Arabs, and followed with eight or 
nine thouſand camels, laden with all neceflary proviſions 
for ſo long a paſſage acroſs deſerts. 
Days journeys are diſtinguiſhed in the Eaſt, into journ 
of horſe-caravan, and caravans of camels : thoſe of horſes 
are equal to two of camels. | 
There are four regular, caravans which early to 
Mecca ; the firſt from Damaſcus, n 6 the pil- 
you from Europe and Aſia; the ſecond from Cairo, 
r the Mahometans of Barbary ; the third from Zibith, 
a place near the mouth of the Red Sea, where thoſe of 
Arabia and India meet; the fourth from Babylon, where 
the Perſians aſſemble. Moſt of the inland commerce in 
the Eaſt is carried on by caravans. The late czar, Peter 
the Great, eſtabliſhed a trade between Ruſſia and China 
means of a caravan. M. Bougnon, geographer of the 
duke of Lorraine, has given a treatiſe of the caravans of 


merchants in Afia, wherein he ſhews of what they are | 


compoſed ; how many ſorts there are; the ſeveral uſes 
of the different ſorts of animals in them; the price 
given for them; the officers and men appointed to con- 
duct them, and the pay of each; with cir manner of 
marching, halting, fighting, treating, &c. 

In the heavy caravans, to five hundred elephants there 


we a thouſand dromedaries, and at leaſt two thouſand | 


horſes, eſcorted by four thouſand cavaliers. Two men 
are required to lead each elephant ; five to three drome- 
daries ; and ſeven to twelve camels. Such a number of 
ſervants joined with the officers and paſſengers, the 
number whereof is not limited, renders the body very 
formidable ; the paſſengers indeed are not obliged to 
light, but in caſe they refuſe, proviſion will ſcarce be al- 
them afterwards, even for their money. 

As few of the Arab princes have any other ſubſtance than 
what they can get by pillage, they keep continually ſpies 
on foot, to give them intelligence of the departure and 
——_— of caravans, which they frequently attack with 
uperior forces: in caſe of repulſe, they come to an ac- 
pommodation z but if the caravan be beaten, it is abſo- 
utely plundered, and the whole guard made flaves ; 
Gough more indulgence is ſhewed to ſtrangers. The 
hems of a ſingle caravan ſometimes enriches a prince for 
— profits to be made in a caravan, during its march, 
often incredible; Mr. Bougnon gives inſtances 
88 bargains and 2 a perſon has 
2 tir ” ; = wo crowns out of a ſingle gold watch, 
dealer is at liberty to form a company, in order to 
Io 1 caravan. He in whoſe name 10 15 Ned, is con- 
? as the caravan - buchi, or chief of the caravan, un- 

© ,2ppoint ſome other in his place. If there be ſe- 
merchants equally concerned, they ele a caravan» 


in the Materia Medica, a name given by the 


y through the | 
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CAR 
bach; after which they appoint officers to conduct the 
caravan, and decide all controverſies which may ariſe 
during the journey. 
There are five ſorts of caravans, viz. 

CaRavan, heavy, compoſed of elephants, dromedaries, 
camels, and horſes. 

CARAVAN, light, in which there are but few elephants. 

CARAVAN, ordinary, that in which there are no elephants. 

CARAVAN of horſes, that in which there are neither camels 
nor dromedaries, but only horſes. 

CARAVANS, ſea, are companies of merchant veſſels, loaden 
with goods, and convoyed by ſhips of war. 

CARAVAN is alſo an appellation given to the voyages, or 
campaigns, which the knights of Malta are obliged to 
make at ſea, againſt the Turks and Corſairs; in order 
to arrive at the commanderies and dignities of the order. 
They are thus called, becauſe the knights have frequently 
— the caravan going from Alexandria to Conſtanti- 
nople. | 

CARAVANIER, a perſon who leads the camels and other 
beaſts of burden uſed in the caravans of the Eaſt. 

CARAVANSERA, a large public building, or inn, de- 
ſtined to reccive and lodge the caravans. 

The word comes from the Arabic cairawan, or Perſian 
karwan or carvin, a caravan, and ſerai, @ large houſe. 
Of theſe caravanſeras, or, as Chardin calls them, cara- 
vanſerai, there are a great number throughout the Eaſt ; 
erected out of the charity and magnificence of the 

rinces, &c. of the ſeveral countries. 

hoſe of Schiras and Caſbin, in Perſia, are ſaid to have 
coſt ſixty thouſand crowns each. They are open to peo- 
ple of all religions and countries, without any queſtions 
aſked, or any money required. 
The caravanſerai are uſually huge ſquare buildings, with 
a ſpacious court in the middle thereof. They are en- 
compaſſed with galleries and arches, under which runs a 
kind of banquette, or elevation, ſome feet high, where 
travellers reſt themſelves, and make their lodgings as 
well as they can; their baggage, and the beaſts that 
carry them, being faſtened to the foot of the banquette. 
Over the gate, there is frequently a ſort of little cham- 
bers; which the caravanſeraſtter lets out, at a very dear 
rate, to ſuch as have a mind to be retired. 


Though the caravanſeras ſerve in lieu of inns, yet there 


is this eſſential difference between them and our inns, 

that the traveller finds nothing at all in the caravanſera, 

neither for himſelf, nor his cattle z but muſt carry all 
his , proviſions and neceſſaries with him. They are 
chiefly built in dry, barren, deſert places; and are ge- 

. furniſhed with water from a great diſtance, and 

at a vaſt expence; there being no caravanſera without its 
well of water. There are ſeveral of them in cities: 
where they ſerve not only as inns, but as ſhops, ware- 
houſes, and even exchanges. 
There are ſome caravanſeras where moſt things may be 
had for money; and as the profits of theſe are conſider- 
able, the magiſtrates of the cities to whole juriſdiction 
they belong, take care to ſtore them well: they have an 
inſpector, who fixes the price of lodging, without appeal. 
There are few cities in the Eaſt without their caravan- 
ſerai; eſpecially within the dominions of Turky, Perſia, 
and the Great Mogul. Thoſe of Conſtantinople, Iſpa- 
han, and Agra, the capitals of three empires, are diſtin- 
iſhed for Fele magnificence and commodiouſneſs. 
In Turky, none but the grand ſignior's mother and 
ſiſter, with the viſiers and baſhaws, who have been in 
three battles againſt Chriſtians, are allowed to build a 
caravanſera, , 

CARAVANSERASEIER, the director, ſteward, or in- 

tendant of a caravanſera. 
At Iſpahan there are caravanſeras in manner of halls or 
exchanges, where goods are laid up, and expoſed to 
view; for which the caravanſeraſkier is accountable, in 
conſideration of a certain fee. 

CARAVEL; thus they call a ſmall veſſel on the coaſt of 
France, which goes to fiſh for herring on the banks. 
They are commonly from twenty-five to thirty tons 
burden. Thoſe which are deſigned for the ſame fiſhery 
in the Britiſh channel, are called by the French trin- 
quarts : theſe are from twelve to fifteen tons burden. 

CARAUNA, in Zoology, the name of a ſmall Braſilian fiſh, 
in many reſpects approaching to the turdus kind. Its 
colour is a fine bright red, all over ſpotted with very 
ſmall black ſpots. | 

CARAWAY, Carum, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria 
digynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : it hath an um- 
bellated flower, compoſed of ſeveral ſmall umbels, which 
are formed as rays to the general umbel; neither of 
which have any involucrum : the flower hath five heart- 
ſhaped petals, and five. hairy ſtamina. The germen is ſi- 


tuated under the flower, which becomes an oblong chan- 
nelled fruit dividing into two parts, each having an ob- 
long furrowed ſeed. There are two ſpecies. 


The 
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The common caraway, whoſe ſeed is uſed both medi- 
cCinally and ia the kitchen, grows naturally in ſome of 
the rich meadows in Lincolnthire and Lorkſhire, and is, 
ſometimes found in paſtures near London. It is alſo 
cultivated in ſome places. | 


4 


The ſeed of the cru, or caraway, is. narrow, longiſh, 


furrowed on the back, and of a brilk aromatic taſte. 

It is one of the greater hot feeds, and is eſteemed ſto- 
machic, and diuretic it diſpels wind, and ſtrengthens 
digeſtion, &c, The Englich and Germans make great 
u 


e of it; particularly in biſcuits, comfits, ſeed-cakes, | 


and other foods, and confections. ; 

CARBASA Cury/tia, a term uſed by many of the ancient 
writers to expreſs pieces of eloch made of the linum incom- 
buſtibile, or aſbeſtos ſtone, which being found plentifully 
about Caryſtium, was thence called by the name of the 
place. Pauſanias calls it liaum Carpaſum, for the ſame 
ſort of reaſon ; Carpaſus, a town in the ifland of Cyprus, 
being a place famous for affording large quantities of the 
{tone in its neighbourhood. 


| 


CARBENSIS «gue, in the Materia Medica, the name of a 


mineral water of Germany, of which Hoffman from 


Petzlerus has given the following account. All about 


the place of its origin, and along the canals through | 


which it paſſes, it depoſits an earthy, and fertuginous CARBUNCLE, in Medicine, is a mali 


matter, which coneretcs into a ſtony hardneſs, hen 
any alcaline liquor, whether fixed or volatile, is added 
to theſe Waters, they become turbid, and precipitate a 
whitiſh earthy matter to the bottom of the veſſel; after 
the evaporation of the water they lcave a ſal enixam, and 
an alcaline earth; two quarts of them yield two {cruples 
and ten grains of the earth, and twelve grains of the falt. 
If it be kept for any time in a glaſs, or earthen veſſel, it 
depoſits a ſediment of a yellow ochteous earthy matter, 
and when immediately A1 from the ſpring, it changes 
to a bluiſh brown colouc, on being mixed with galls. It 
contains a very large portion of a ſubtile mineral ſpirit; 
for if a long-necked veſſel be filled half ful! with it, and 
the orifice ſtopped with the thumb, the whole, on a little 
* ſhaking, ſends up a froth to the top; and when the 
thumb is taken off, the water ſquirts out to ſeveral feet 
diſtance. It makes an eferveſcence on mixing oil of 
vitciol with it; but this laſts but a very little time. From 
the whole, it ſeems to contain a large quantity of calca- 
reous earth, and ſome ſmall portion of ferruginous mat- 
ter; whence it purges both by ſtool and urine, though 
moſtly the latter Way: the former operation, which is 
pretty conſtant, is owing to this alcaline earth meeting 
with an acid in the prima via, and being, by it changed 
into a bitter purging ſalt, of the nature of Glauber's. 
CARBEQU/I, or ber of copper, a coin which is current in 
the province of Georgia in Aſia; particularly at Tefllis, 
the capital. ; 
CARBO aquoticur, Sce CORMORANT. 
CARBONADE, or CARBON ADO, in C:ery, fleſh, fowl, 
or the like, ſ{caſvned, and broiled on the coals. 
CARBUNCLE, among Ancient Nuturaii/ts, is a fort of 


ſtone, whereof Pliny and Iheophraltus relate many fa- | 


bulous wonders, 

The name is formed of the Latin carbunculus, q. d. a 
burning wal. Viny, treating of the carbuncie, diſtinguiſhes 
twelve ſorts of it. 

Many of the ancients, and fome of the moderns aſter 


them, have ſuppoſed the carbunce to be taken from the 
dragon's head; aud we read of many cavaliers, who | 
in valuable jewel, — Vartoman aflures us, that the king 
of Pegu uſed no other light in the night-tune, but that | 
of his carbuncle, which caſt a blaze like that of the ſun. |} 
CARBUNCLE, among Medern Lapidaries, is a ſtone of the 
ruby kind, very tate, and of a rich, glowing blood-red | 
colour, | | 
"The diſtinguiſhing character of the carbuncle is, that it 
is a gem of great hardneſs, and of a deep red with an 
' admixture of ſcarlet. It was known among the ancients | 
by the name arbgaZ, which was uſed metaphorically to 
ſignify that this gem was in ſome lights ofa fire colour, 
the proper ſignificaticn of the word being a piece of 
"lighted charcoal. | gle } 
Ihe carbuncle is uſually found pure and faultleſs, and is 
of the ſame degree of hardneſs with the ſapphire, bei 
ſecond only to the diamond. It is ever found OS. 
of an angular figure, ſmaller at one end than at the other, 
auch at that ſmall end tapering to 'a, poiuted pyranud, 
compoſed of the ſame number of planes Li the co- 
lumn, which is fix, and thoſe uſually very unequal, It 
is found adhering by its baſe to a heavy and hard ferru- 
ginous ſtone of the emery Kind, and is always. more 
Aincly, coloured toward the point than in the bale of the 
column. | 8 1 
Tis uſual Gze is near a quarter of an inch in length, and 
two thirds of that in diameter ju its thickeſt part, It 
bears the force of fire unaltered, not parting with its 


= 
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went to combat with dragons, on purpoſe to gain this 
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colour by it, as do moſt of the ; 1 

not be at all affected by n w even wil 
degree paler. It is found only in the 2 in de bs 
as is yet Known, and that but ve rare} ladies ſo fir 

The diſtinctions between the ſeveral red. Ale 
nice, and their names in ſome degree arbitrar, © 
authors have confounded the carbuncle re Min 
determined with Gareias, that every 1 * 
ceeded twenty-four carachs in weight; wa Which: en. 
carbuncle. This gem, however, is by all wise 
be evidently the carbuncle of the ancient "oF 
different from the ruby in wanti ry and ellentuty 


i | ant ent 
into which the colour of that 8 bu bab ting 
tremely evident in all the deep ones; this voy, er. 
a true ſcarlet, and ſor that reaſon "ng Off into 


lighted charcoal in the ſun, — — a 
og ge any other gem can do which has the blue! 
brightneſs of fire. : oy inches thick, of the 


Some include GRANATES and Hy | 
ACINTHS under 
claſs of car buncles. the 


. * gnant tumour, arif 
8 ne part, and ſometimes on another; ac. 


companied with a painful heat, mortificatian 4:.: 
x X laſt a blackneſs of the part. Dy . 
The Greeks call it Ax THR ax ; the Lat; 
ſometimes alſo carbs; and the French — 
porting 4c; from the reſembiance of its ſcab 10a (6 
of fire. It is ſometimes peſtilential, and ſometimes not. 
When it ariſes without puſtulcs, it is properly called 
pruna ; when with, ignus Perſicus, | 
It uſually begins with one or more puſtules, under which 
is formed a putrid ulcer ; ſometimes with a ſcab, without 
any puſtule; the ulcer being formed under the ſcab. 
Within the tumour is a kernel, very painſul; ſometimes 
red, and fometimes livid, or blackith. 
The carbuncle is owing to a ſharp, cauſtic, malignant, 
ſaline humour, which, gnaws and corrupts the part 
whereon it is diſcharged, | | 
CARBUNCLE is alſo, in Medicine, ſometimes uſed for the 


furunculus, or Boll, * „ rr: 
This is more particularly called the benign carbunculus, by 
way of contradiſtinction from that which is of the m- 
lignant kind. 

CARBUNCLE. is alſo frequently uſed to denote a fmall 
eruption, which, coming on any part of the body, foon 
diſcharges its contents, and afterwards appears in form 
of a cruſty tubercle, of the ſize of a millet-ſced, fur 
rounded with a red fiery circle, 

CARBUNCLE, pe/tilential. This is an inflammation that 
ariſes in time of peſtilential contagion, with a velicle or 
bliſter, almoſt like thoſe which are cauſed by burning; 
but this inflammation generally terminates in a mortilica- 
tion, and putrifies the adjacent parts down to the bone, 
all about becoming as black as a coal. 

This kind of inflammation always breaks out very ſpeed- 
ily, ſometimes even in an, hour or two, attended with 
the moſt intolerable heat and pain. On opening it, 
there is always diſcharged a darkiſh limpid or watery 
ſanies, and the fleſh 5 neath is of a black colour, the 
mortification having then already ſeized it, and fpreading 
more and more by degrees; but in thoſe who recorer, 
the mortification at length ſtops, and the putrified fleth 
ſuppurates, and parts from the ſound. 
The ſize and. number of theſe inflammations in the ſame 
patient, are both very various and uncertain; there “ 
no part of the body but what they may infeſt; and they 
are generally, if not always, accompanied by buboes. 
The immediate. cauſe of theſe. is a violent inflammation, 
excited in the blood by the peltilential yenom z aud the 
inflammation, from the nature of the caſe, is ever ſpeedy, 
and always followed by ſphacelation-and. a corruption 0 
the parts, What is remarkable, is, that the parts 
juices do not ſuppurate into matter, as is uſual in other 
tumours, but whatever is internally corrupted, leparates 
and entirely falls off: for the inflamed parts appar” 
the margin, of the inſlammation, ſo that if the patien 
docs not die ſuddenly, the ſphacelated parts are ſepara 
and naturally thrown oft. YR 
ron)" aig always a, worſe; ſymptom than er 
theſe caſts, eſpecially if the eruptions turn directly wa" 

rid or. black; but if they are red alt, and then 8 

ally turn to a gitron colour, the danger is le. * 

Thoſe carbuncles alſa which ariſe in the face, r ' 

2 arm-pits, are always accqunted the worlt, and d 

kill the patient, n 

The chief buſineſs of internal medicines, in thuc⸗ Hh 

to keep the patient in a conſtant breathing 33 
the buſineſs to be aimed chiefly at in extern 8 re 
tions, is to procure, as ſoon, as poſſible, the pee 
nnn Dall | % 


r 


CAR 


rts from the ſound. Some, there- 
of the * alone in this caſe, and that with 
fore, We ſucceſs; for, by making a ou ws to 
; j corrupted parts, they let out the peſti- 
on 14. — the blood. Others on 
4 occaſion uſe alſo, as a cataplaſm, a mixture of 
— ounces of flour and half an ounce of vinegar, made 
ah water or ſkimmed milk into a proper form, and 
= and an ounce of powder of 


. nce of honey j 
N thoſe ingredients are to be thoroughly mixed 


f cataplaſm to be applied warm, and renewed 
* — till 4. whole * 999 ſeparates and falls off | 
from the ſound parts; and this is a much better and 
ſaſer method of — the carbuncle, than by cut- 
ting it out at once, by which operation ſome have been 
known to have been killed upon the ſpot. When the 
ateſt part of the carbuncle is, however, of its own ac- 
cord ſeparated from the ſound parts, the part where it 
adheres may always be ſafely divided with the ſcalpel ; 
and this, indeed, is abſolutely neceſſary. . 
If an ill-conditioned and luxuriant fleſh grows internally 
in this caſe, either of itſelf, or from the extirpation of 
the carbuncle being made too ſoon, this muſt ever be ne- 
ceſſarily entirely conſumed by the application either of 
the Agyptian ointment, or of the following : take two 
ſpoonfuls of honey, the yolks of two eggs, and of burnt 
alum, gentian, and birthwort-root in powder, each an 
ounce ; make the whole into an ointment. 
If the inflammation diſpoſes the adjacent parts to a gan- 
grene, it will be moſt proper to uſe the following appli- 
cation: take ſalt of wormwood, half an ounce ; of the 
herb ſcordium, and of elder and chamomile flowers each 
a handful ; and of river-water two pints and a half: 
when theſe have been well boiled and ſtrained, mix with 
the liquor fix ounces of camphorated ſpirit of wine, and 
two ounces of Venice treacle ; and let this be applied hot 
to the parts, by means of double linen rags being well 
wetted in it, and repeated frequently till the violence of 
the inflammation abates. 
When the mortified fleſh of the carbuncle has ſeparated 
itſelf from the ſound part, it is neceſſary to cleanſe the 
ulcer perfectly with digeſtive ointments, leſt any of the 
matter remain there, and mix itſelf again by degrees 
with the blood; and this deterging of the ulcer is always 
to be continued till there remain no more ſymptoms of 
the peſtilential infection in the patient; and after this 
the wound may be healed like other ulcers. Heiſter. 
CarBuNCLE, Carbunculus, alſo denotes a ſort of ſandy 
matter found in Hetruria, formed of a hard earth of the 
fame name, concocted in the viſcera of the mountains, 
by the heat of the ſubterranean vapours. 
Pliny and Varro ſpeak of the carbunculus, as a peculiar 
kind of hot, dry, lean foil. | 
CanBUNCLE, in Heraldry, à charge, or bearing, conſiſt- 
ing of eight radii, or ſpokes; four whereof make a com- 
mon croſs, and the other four a faltier. See Tab. 
Herald. fig. 13. 
Some call theſe radii battons, or flaves ; becauſe round, 
and enriched with buttons, or pearled, like pilgrims 
ſtaves; and frequently tipped, or terminated with 
fleurs-de-lis. Others blazon them, royal ſceptres, placed 
in ſaltier, pale and feſſe. 
CARBUNCULATION, the blaſting, or ſcorching of the 
new-{prouted buds of trees, or plants, either by exceſſive 
heat, or exceſſive cold. | 
It happens chiefly in the ſpring and autumnal ſeaſons, 
when vegetables being covered with dewy vapours, a 
ſudden, cold comes on them, which, congealing thoſe 
vapours, the nutritious juice of the plant is coagulated, 
and the texture of its fibres deſtroyed. 
CARCAJOU, in Zoology, a ſpecies of quadrupeds in North 
America; ſmall, but very ttrong and furious: ſee the de- 
8 of it by M. Saraſſin, in Hiſt. Acad. Sc. 1713. 
CARCAPULL, in Botany, the Indian yellow- orange of 
Malabar. 'This is a tall ſpreading tree; the trunk as 
much in compaſs, as two men can encircle with their 
arms. The leaves itand by pairs on the ſprays, at the 
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extremities of which appear yellowiſh and tetrapetalous 


flowers, which are void of ſmell, but of a ſourith taſte. 
a 2 * wr four pale concave leaves; and the 
„Which hangs a pedicle an inch long, is bi 
round, and diſtin Lied un — — 
like nbs; with 4 hea 
— 1 with {ſmall ribs. 
when hiti 
taſte, Th 8 
pulp; 
Colour, 
This fruit, according to Acoſta, as to ſize and 
2 quince with the rind taken off, and confi 
manner of grumous 
qumce; it is — 


at the top, ſtriated in like 


eight or ten exuberances 


It is firſt green, then yellow, 
and has an acid ſweetneſs of |. 
e feeds are contained in the middle of the 
and are oblong, flattiſh, and of a dark azure 


ſhape, is 
ſs in like 
arts, but not ſeparable, as in the 
with a thin, light, and ſhining 
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rind. It is dried, and exported from Malabar to other 
countries. ” . en 
It is commonly eaten, and the inhabitants commend it 
much for medicinal uſes: but it is moſt eminent for ſtop- 
ping a flux of the belly, of what kind ſoe ver, eſpecially 
that contracted by exceſſive venery. 3-4 . 
CARcATUII Linſchetani. C. Bauhine confounds this with 
the preceding; but they differ in flower and fruit, though 
agreeing in other reſpects. The firſt bears an acid. ſul- 
cated, gold- coloured fruit, as big as an apple; the latter 
produces a round ſweet fruit, of the bigneſs of a cherry: 
the firſt is called by the natives ſimply grata, the other 
hanna ghoraka. They both afford gum gutta, but the 
latter the beſt. But this gum gutta, ſays Dr. Sycn, mult 
not be confounded with the common gum gutta, which, 
as Bontius aſſures us, is collected from a plant which is 
near akin to the Eſula Indica, and is called by the Indians 
Lonam Cambodia, becauſe it grows plentifully in the 
country of Cambodia. 
CARCARIAS canis. Sec SHARK. 
CARCASE, the corpſe, or body of a dead animal. Thus, 
we ſay, the carcaſes of the Ldiers, horſes, &c. were 
ſeen long afterwards on the field of battle. 
The carcaſe of a fowl, capon, partridge, leveret, rabbet, 
&c. is what remains thereof, after the four members, or 
limbs, viz. the legs and wings, have been cut oft. 
CARCASFE, in Architecture, is the ſhell, or ribs of a houſe; 
containing the partitions, floors, rafters, &c. made by 
the carpenter, &c. The carcaſe is otherwiſe called the 
FRAMING. | | 
CARCASSE, or Carcuss, in Var, a kind of bomb, 
either oblong, and oval, or circular; conſiſting of a ſhell, 
or caſe, ſometimes of iron, with holes; but more com- 
monly of a coarſe ſtrong canvas, pitched over, and girt 
with iron hoops; filled with combuſtible matters, as 
hand-granadoes, ends of muſquets, loaded piſto's, and 
preparations of gunpowder, &c. Its uſe is to be thrown 
out of a mortar, to ſet houſes on fire, and do other exc- 
cution. | 
It has the name carcaſſe, becauſe the circles which paſs 
from one ring, or plate, to the other, ſeem to reprefent 
the ribs of a human carceſe. 
The oblong carcaſſes are now diſuſed, on account of the 
uncertainty of their flight: the round ones are compoted 
of pitch, ſaltpetre, ſulphur, and corned powder. 
In lieu of the ancient carcaſſes, a new ſort has been in- 
troduced made of iron bands, or ribs, which incloſe a 
canvas bag, filled with combuſtible matter, hardly to be 
extinguiſhed. ; 
We have alſo a third ſort of carcaſſes, of a late invention, 
for the ſca- ſervice, differing in nothing from a bomb, 
except in their being filled with a compoſition like that 
above mentioned, and having five holes all primed with 
powder and quick-match, which take fire from the flaſh 
of the mortar, and communicating it to the compo- 
ſition, cauſe it to burn vehemently irom thoſe holes. 
CARCERES, in Antiquity, were the liſts, or barriers of the 
circus, within which the horſes were confined, till the 
ſignal was given by the magiſtrate for ſtarting. 
The word is Latin, ſuppoſed to be formed. a cofrcendo, as 
they ſerved as a reſtraint to the horſes ready to run. 
The number of carceres was twelve. In the early days of 
Rome they were made of wood, which Claudius after- 
wards changed for marble. 'They were kept faſt with bolts, 
ſuſtained by ropes, which, the moment the ſignal was 
iven, flew open all at once. Some think that only 
= were uſed at a time. Suct. in Claud: cap. xxi. n. 6. 
CARCINIUM Opalinum, a new genus of marine animal, 
diſcovered vy Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander, in their 
aſſage to Madeira, which ſhone in the water with co- 
— that exceeded in variety and brightneſs any thing 
they had ever ſeen. The beautiful colouring and ſplen- 
dour of theſe animals were equal to thoſe of an PAL; 
and from their reſemblance to that gem, they gave this 
denomination to the genus. One ot them lived ſeveral 
hours in a glaſs of ſalt water, ſwimming about with great 
agility, and diſplaying at every motion a change of co- 
 lours almoſt infinitely various. See DaGysa. 
CARCINOMA, in Medicine, a tumour more uſually called 
a CANCER. | 
The word comes from x4pxivo;, cancer, and ve, depaſco, 
to feed upon. _. ; 
CARCINOMA is fometimes uſed to denote a diſorder of the 
tunica cornea of the eye, wherein the little veins of the 
part appear turgid and livid. 
CARCINOMATOUS, the ſame with cancerous, 
Schirrhi and ſtrumæ, which are formed of the humours 
ſtopped by their viſcidity or coagulated by an acid, as 
alſo polypuſes, wherein the veſſels retain their order and 
diftribution, are. originally different from carcinomatous 
tumours, which, according to Gendron, ariſe from an 
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indiſpoſition _ the glandular veilels. Yet, when the 
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ſiruure of the veſſels is once deſtroyed, the former de- 
erate into a hard indiflolvable lump, capable o 
ination, ſo that they loſe their former nature, 
and become — 5 is = - 260. p. 479- 
ARD, in the n aftory, See CARDING. 

8 The word ſeems formed from the Latin carduus ä ) 
which denotes the fuller's teazle; a kind of thiſtle whoſe 
head is uſed to ſmooth and range the nap of cloth, &c. 
Skin. Etym. Angl. in voc. 

There 2 of theſe cards, as ſtock-cardi, hand- 
cards, wool-cards, tow-cards, &c. : 

Cards for wool in England, may not be imported, nor 
the wire taken out of old cards, to be put into new leather 
and boards, in order for ſale ; upon forfeiture thereof, 
or of the value, if not ſeized: but may be amended for 
the proprietor's own uſe, or for tranſportation only. 

CaRD-playing. See CarDs. 

CARDAMINDUM, in Botany. Sec CrEssEs. . 

CARD AMINE, in Botany, a genus of the tetradynamia fili- 
quoſa claſs; lady's ſmock. The characters are theſe: 
the flower hath four oblong petals placed in form of a 
croſs; it hath ſix ſtamina, four of which are the length 
of the empalement, the other two, which are oppoſite, 
being much longer. It hath a cylindrical germen, 
which afterward turns to a long, compreſſed, cylindrical 

, with two cells, opening in two valves which twiſt 
ſpirally, and caſt out the ſeeds when = by their elaſti- 
city. There are ten ſpecies. Miller's Gard. Dict. 


This plant is alſo known by the names of cuckew-flower, | 


and meadow-=crefſer. It is a kind of NASTURTIUM, and is 

ungent and diſcuſſive; but is not uſed either in compo- 
Ron, or common preſcription. Dr. Baker recommends 
it to the trial of phyſicians as an antiſpaſmodic remedy, 
in the Medical Tranſact. vol. i. p. 442. 
CARDAMOMUM, or CaxDamoN, medicinal ſeeds of 
the aromatic kind, contained in capſulz, or pods, 
brought from the Eaſt Indies; and uſed in the compoſi- 
tion of Venice treacle, and many other medicines. 
Their pungency and aromatic ſmell are cauſed by an 
eſſential oil. Neumann. 
This ſeed is diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, according to 
the ſeveral ſizes of the pods; viz. majus, minus, and 
maximum; or great, lefſer, and greateſt : but the taſte, 
ſmell, colour, and form of the grain, is the ſame in all; 
being of a purple colour, angular, of a ſharp biting taſte, 
and a ſtrong penetrating ſmell.— The laſt kind is alſo 
called grains of paradiſe; but the firſt excels the reſt, 
both in ſmell, taſte, and virtue: it is this that enters 
the compoſition of the theriaca. | 
The cardamoms warm, and deterge : they ſtrengthen the 
nobler parts, diſſipate wind, and help digeſtion ; and 
are uſed in diſeaſes of the brain, ſtomach, and womb. 
CARDANES, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a ſmall in- 
ſe reſembling a beetle, of a very ſweet ſmell, and very 
ſoft to the touch. It is very with in its motions, and is 
of a blackiſh colour, having two ſhort wings, which do 
not nearly reach to the tail; it is likewiſe remarkable 
for having the tail of the ſame ſhape with the head, ſo 
that, when it ſtands ſtill, it looks as if it had two heads, 
one at each end. 
CARDASS, a ſort of card, proper for carding flocks of 
filk, to make cappadine of it. It is alſo the name which 
the French give to thoſe flocks of filk. 
CARDASSES, 1s alſo the name which in the cloth manu- 
factories of Languedoc, _- give to a ſort of large card, 
which is uſed for carding the dyed wool, deſigned for 
making cloth of mixed colours. 
CARDEKRS, in the Woellen Manufafory, are perſons who 
prepare wool, &c. for ſpinning, &c. See CarDING 
and CLOTH. 

Carders, ſpinners, weavers, fullers, ſheermen, and dy- 
ers, not performing their duty in their occupations, 
ſhall yield to the party grieved, double damages; to be 
committed until payment. One juſtice to hear and de- 
termine complaints. 
Carders, combers, ſorters, ſpinners, or weavers, con- 
veying away, embezzling, or detaining any wool or yarn, 

delivered by the clothier, or any other perſon, ſhall give 

the party grieved fuch ſatisfaction, as two juſtices, 

mayor, &c. ſhall think fit: if not able or willing to 


make ſatisfaction, for the firſt offence to be whipped, or | 


fet in the ſtocks in ſome market-town, or in any other 
town where the offence is committed: the ſecond offence 
to incur the like, or ſuch further puniſhment by whi 
ping, &c. as juſtices ſhall think proper. Conviion Gy 
one witneſs on oath, or confeſſion. 
CARDIA, in Natural Hiftory, a genus of ſhell-fiſh, the 
ſhell of which is formed of two ovals, and reſembles 


the figure of a heart at cards: the valves are equal and | 


gibboſe. Of this genus are ſeveral ſpecies; under it are 
comprehended the cockles, ark-ſhells, &c. together with 
the pecbines inauriti, or ſcallops without ears. See 


Hear T-/hell, 


| 


CARDIACA. See MoTHtr-wert, 
f| CARDIACS, CarDiaca, ina 


C 


ARDIACS, in a more particular ſenſe, den 


CARDIACUS plexus, in Anatomy, a plexus, or 


CARDIALGIA, CarDiaLtoy, in Medicine, à y; 


— Phyſicians divide this diſtemper into the idiopathic aud 


CARDIALGIA, figns of a. Theſe are a ſenſation of prefſure 


CARDIALGIA, perſons ſubject to the. Theſe are principally 


CARDIALGIA, prognoftics in a. This, in its ſim 
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all medicines beneficial to the 


eral ſenſe 
- heart whether nien 
or externally applied, mernally, 
The word comes from apc, cor; the hw. 
puted the immediate ſeat of their Operation, being fe. 
which raiſe the ſpirits, and give ote medicine; 
chearfulneſs. Theſe amount * l Ee Are and 
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popularly called cordials, What are 

Cardiacs are ſuppoſed to produce their eſſed . 

the blood into a yencls fermentation, hg Putin 

ſprings, before decayed, are repaired and ) the wit 


and the tone and elaſticity of the fibres of igel; 
ſtored: the — which is 4 — 


briſk circulation. See Cox pfAI. 


veſſels te. 
eaſy and 
piece of 
Vogum, or 
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net- work, formed of a ramification of 
eighth air of nerves. Wert gr 
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tOlent ſen. 


ſation of heat, or acrimony, attended with a 

pain, felt towards the — or left rr 
mach, though ſeemingly at the heart; ſometimes 

companied with palpitations of the heart, faintin — 
a propenſion to vomit: better known by the — 
2 paſſion, or HEART-burn. 

e word is compounded of zagd4 whi 

either the heart, or the left rides. of the 22 
a, pain. , 
It is otherwiſe called cardiogmus ; though ſome diftin. 
guiſh, reſtraining the latter to the ſeverer degrees of 
this diſorder, which rife to palpitations and fevers, and 
cardialgia to the lighter acceſſes of it. 
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ſymptomatic; the firſt, which is alſo called by ſome the 
cardialgia nauſeoſa, takes its riſe from crudities in the 
prime vie, and is often owing to worms; the other 
uſually is owing to a ſuppreſhon of the menſtrual, or 
hzmorrhoidal diſcharges. Theſe differ greatly in de- 
gree, the ſymptomatic being much the moſt violent, zz 
the viſcera and vena porta are brought into conſent with 
it; but the moſt violent degree of the cardialgia is that 
which is attended with fainting : in this the whole me- 
ſentery is drawn into conſent, and is affected with ſ 
modic contractions. Sometimes alſo in the idiopathic 
cardialgia there is a great apprehenſion of ſuffocation; 
* ariſes from the conſent of the diaphragm and pri- 
cardium. 


and tenſion about the pit of the ſtomach, a ſtraitneſs and 
anxiety of the precordia, and often there comes on a mu- 
ſea, and ſometimes actual vomiting. When there are 
worms in the caſe, water comes into the mouth in 

quantities, and the mucous matter is felt in the bottom 
of the jaws, as if a piece of ſomething cold lay there. 
Heat and cold often return ſucceſſively and ſuddenly on 
the perſon, and the complaint is always worſe upon an 
empty ſtomach, and mitigates on taking a full meal; 
whenever the patient can belch alſo, it gives him conſi- 
derable relief for the time; and finally, where the com- 
motions of blood in the vena porta are in fault, there 1s 
uſually a flight touch of a fever attending it. 


valetudinary people, who have foulnefſes of the prime 
vie ; ſometimes hypochondriac perſons have it to . 
— degree, theſe people _ uſually troubled 
atulencies; women ſubject to hyſteric complaints allo, 
and ſuch as have ſuppreſſions of the menſes, often fall 
into it; and not uncommonly infants, in cafes of vom:. 
The cauſe of the complaint is either flatulency or 2 foul- 
neſs in the ſtomach and inteſtines, which occaſion — 
procal laxation and ſtricture of the tone of the ſtom 
and inteſtines, and other parts which are drawn inte 
conſent. - wah 
The occaſional cauſes of its coming on, are colt 5 
and the retention of flatulencies; ſudden cooling Ay p 
abdomen when the body is hot; coarſe foods, and t 
as are hard of digeſtion ; and the fwallowng «bo 
in large quantities without chewing it: the © 5 4 
a common coarſe diet into a finer, will ſomeumes fron 
ſion it; and ſometimes the ſuppreſſing a violent pit | 
of anger, while eating. Tender conſtitutions are ge 
neral moſt ſubject to it. ple ſtat 


and firſt ſtages, is no very terrible complaint 3 but - 
long continuance often brings on habitual faintings, wr 
ſometimes there is danger of congeſtions of the 7 
inflammations. The Im tomatic kind 1s -_ 
of cure, as well as more ant than the idiopathic; 
often is but of ſhort duration, whereas th 
ly becomes habitual, and brings on co 
cially in caſes where hot medicines have been 
wich intent to ſtrengthen the tone of the 
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; inſtances where vomits given to hypochon- 

225 — brought on deliriums, and even abſo- 

Jute m adnels- had of curing the, In the idiopathic car- 

c,] — 12 is to be prepared and corrected 

doe ent, abſtergent, and inciding medicines, ſuch 
by vo tartarus tartariſatus, and vitriolated tartar z after 
h he acrid aromatics are to be given, among which 
. r is one of the very beſt ; with this may 
ven the acrid roots, as thoſe of pimpernel, arum, 
ol / the like; and with all theſe it will be very proper to 
ink at certain intervals wine made hot, and aromatiſed 
ich the ſpices. Muſtard-ſeed is particularly recom- 
8. ded by ſome on this occaſion ; and, in many caſes, 
—— abſorbents ſerve in the place of correctors, 
rendering the matter ſoft and pulpy. 
After a few days _ theſe things, if there be no con- 
indication in the caſe, it will be very proper to give 
a yomit ; to which pur ſe two or three grains of tartar 
emetic, with ſome of the tartariſed tartar, is a very pro- 
medicine. Where there are worms in the caſe, af- 
ter the bitter digeſtives have been given, ſuch things are 
to follow as will deſtroy thoſe animals, as mercurius dul- 
tis, and the like; after theſe things, it will be very pro- 
per to give the theriaca every night in ſmall doſes, by way 
of anodyne 3 and after all this, the tone of the parts is 
to be ſtrengthened by chalybeates, with the common 
itters. 
h caſes of the ſymptomatic cardialgia, attended with 
fainting, the hot medicines preſcribed in the laſt caſe are 
wholly to be abſtained from; and in their place the tem- 
perating nitrous ones are to be taken, with a little cin- 
nabar, and the digeſtive ſalts impregnated with a few 
drops of the eſſential oils of che ſpices. Medicines of 
this kind are always of fingular ſervice in caſes of ſtrait- 
neſs and conſtriction of the præcordia, and diſorders of a 
like kind, from whatever cauſe, and in either ſex. In 
the intermediate days during a courſe of theſe, the pa- 
tient is to take ſome purgatives of the gentler kind, and: 
afterwards the common chalybeates and bitters for reſtor- 
ing the tone of the parts; and, finally, the beſt of all pre- 
ſervatives againſt a return of this complaint, are bleedings 
at the ſpring and autumnal ſeaſons. Junker Conſp. Med. 
80, &c. h 

ea INAL, a term 2 to expreſs the relation, or 

uality, of prime, principal, or moſt conſiderable. 

e word is — of the Latin cardo, a hinge; it being 
on theſe fundamental points, that all the reſt of the ſame 
kind are ſuppoſed to turn. 

Thus, juſtice, prudence, temperance, and fortitude, are 
22 four cardinal virtues, as being the baſis of all 
e reſt, 

CanDinaAL flower, in Botany, Lobelia, a genus of the ſynge- 
neſia monogamia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the em- 
palement of the flower is cut into five linear ſegments, 
the two upper being larger than the other. The flower 
is of one petal, with a long cylindrical tube, a little 
curved; and is divided at the brim into five ſegments, 
two of which compoſe the upper lip, and are ſmaller 
than the three lower which compoſe the under. It hath 
five awl-ſhaped ſtamina, terminated by oblong ſummits, 
which coaleſce at the top in form of a cylinder, but open 
in five parts at their baſe; it has an acute germen, ſitu- 
ated below the flower, ſupporting a cylindrical ſtyle, 
crowned by a hairy obtuſe ſtigma. The germen after- 
ward becomes an oval capſule, opening at the top, filled 
vith ſmall ſeeds. 

This genus is the rapuntium of Tournefort. 

Cab AL Points, in Coſmography, are the four interſec- 
tions of the horizon with the meridian, and the prime 
vertical circle. See Pol xtr. 

theſe, two, viz. the interſections of the horizon and 
meridian, are called North and South, with regard to the 
> they are directed to. 

2 the places of theſe points, ſee MxRIDIAN 


The other two, viz. the interſections of the horizon, 
3 firſt vertical, are called Ca and ii. 
© cardinal points, therefore, coincide with the four 
cardinal regions of the heavens; and are 90 diſtant 
m each other. The intermediate points are called 
3 POINTS. 
»DINAL Paints of the Heavens, or, of a Nativity, are the 
cling, and ſeting of the ſun, the zenith, and nadir. 
ens, in Aftronomy Ari 1 
r 
3 Winds, are thoſe that blow from the cardinal 
CARDINAL Numbers, in Grammar, are the numbers one, 
8 8 three, &c. which are indeclinable ; in oppoſition 
805 * 8 numbers, firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, &c. 
R. 


ARDINAL, in Goh, name given in Louiſiana to a 


| 


CAR 


bird, from the ſhining red of its plumage and capuchin, 
&. It keeps its neſt all winter, in which it ſtores up 
proviſion during the ſummer, to the quantity ſometimes 
of a Paris buſhel, which is artfully depoſited, and co- 
vered firſt with leaves, and then with ſmall branches, 
d&. See Melanges D' Hiſt. Natur. tom. iv. p. 283. 


CARDINAL is more particularly uſed for an eccleſiaſtic 


prince, one who has a voice, both active and paſſive, in 
the Roman conclave, at the election of a pope. 
Some ſay, the cardinals were ſo called from the Latin 
incardinatio, which ſignifies the adoption in any church 
made of a prieſt of a foreign church, driven thence by 
misfortune; and add, that the uſe of the word com- 
menced at Rome and Ravenna; the revenues of the 
churches of which cities —_ very great, they became 
the common refuge of the unhappy prieſts of all other 
churches. 
The cardinals compoſe the pope's council, or ſenate : in 
the Vatican is a conſtitution of pope John, which regu- 
lates the rights and titles of the cardinals ; and which de- 
clares, that as the repreſents Moſes, ſo the cardi- 
nals repreſent the ſeventy elders, who, under the 
1 authority, decide private and particular dif- 
erences. 
Cardinals, in their firſt inſtitution, were only the princi- 
pal prieſts, or incumbents of the pariſhes of Rome. In 
the primitive church, the chief prieſt of a pariſh, who 
immediately followed the biſhop, was called preſbyter 
cardinalis; to diſtinguiſh him from the other petty prieſts, 
who had no charts, nor preferment : the term was firſt 
applied to them in the year 1 503 others ſay, under pope 
Silveſter, in the year 300. Theſe cardinal prieſts were 
alone allowed to baptize, and adminiſter the euchariſt. 
When the cardinal prieſts became biſhops, their cardinal- 
ate became vacant; they being then * to be raiſed 
to a higher dignity.— Under pope Gregory, cardinal 
prieſts, and cardinal deacons, were only ſuch prieſts or 
deacons, as had a church or chapel under their particu- 
lar care: and this was the original uſe of the word. Leo 
IV. in the council of Rome, held in 853, calls them 
preſbyteros ſui cardinis; and their churches, patrochias 
cardinales. 
The cardinals continued on this footing till the eleventh 
century: but as the grandeur and ſtate of his holineſs 
became then exceedingly augmented, he would have his 
council of cardinals wa, a better figure than the ancient 
prieſts had done. It is true, they ſtill preſerved their 
ancient title ; bnt the thing expreſſed by it was no more. 
It was a good while, however, before they had the pre- 
cedence over biſhops, or got the election of the pope 
into their hands: but when they were once poſſeſſed of 
thoſe privileges, they ſoon had the red hat and purple; 
and growing ſtill in authority, they became at length 
ſuperior to the biſhops, by the ſole quality of being 


cardinals. 
1 e obſerves, that originally there were three 
kinds of churches: the firſt or genuine churches were 


properly called pariſhes; the ſecond, deaconries, which 
were chapels joined to hoſpitals, and ſerved by deacons 
the third were ſimple oratories, where private maſſes 
were faid, and were diſcharged by local and reſident 
chaplains. He adds, that to diſtinguiſh the principal, or 
pariſh churches from the chapels, and oratories, .the 
name cardinales was given them. Accordingly, pariſh 
churches gave titles to cardinal prieſts ; and ſome chapels 
alſo, at length, gave the title of cardinal deacons. 
Others obſerve, that the term cardinal was given not 
only to prieſts, but alfo to biſhops and deacons who were 
attached to certain churches ; to diſtinguiſh them from 
thoſe who only ſerved them en paſſant, and by commiſ- 
fion. Titular churches, or benefices, were a kind of 
pariſhes, i. e. churches aſſigned each to a cardinal prieſt; 
with ſome ſtated diſtrict depending on it, and a font for 
adminiſtering of baptiſm, in caſes where the biſhop him- 
ſelf could not adminiſter it. —Theſe cardinals were ſubor- 
dinate to the biſhops; and accordingly, in councils, 
2 that held at Rome in 868, ſubſcribed after 
em. 
It was not, however, only at Rome, that prieſts bore 
this name; for we find there were cardinal prieſts in 
France : thus, the curate of the pariſh of St. John de 
Vignes is called in old charters, the cardinal prieſt of 
that pariſh, | | 
The title of cardinal is alſo given to ſome biſhops, gua- 
tenus biſhops z e. g. to thoſe of Mentz and Milan: the 
archbiſhop of Bourges is alſo, in ancient writings, called 
cardinal ; and the church of Bourges a cardinal church. 
The abbot of Vendome calls himſelf cardinalis natus. 
"The cardinals are divided into three claſſes, or orders; 
containing ſix biſhops, fifty prieſts, and fourteen dea- 
cons; making in all, ſeventy : which conſtitute what 
they call the ſacred college. e cardinal biſhops, who 
are, as it were, the pope's vicars, bear the titles of the 
biſhopricks 


—— 


; 
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biſhopricks aſſigned to them; the reſt take ſuch titles as 
are given them: the number of carnal biſhops has been 
fixed ; but that of cardinal prieſts and deacons, and con- 
ſequently the! ſacred college itſelf, is always fluctuating. 
Till the year 1125, the college only conſiſted of fiſty- 
two, or fiſty-three : the council of Conſtance reduced 
them to twenty-four z but Sixtus IV. without any regard 
to that reſtriftion, raiſed them again to fiſty-three, and 
Leo to ſixty-five. Thus, as the number of cardinal 


prieſts was anciently fixed to twenty-eight, new titles 
were to be eſtabliſhed, in proportion as new cardinals 
were created. As for the cardinal deacons, they were ori- 
inally no more than ſeven, for the fourteen quarters of 
— ; but they were afterwards increaſed to nineteen, 
and after that were again diminiſhed. 
According to Onuphrius, it was pope Pius IV. who firſt 
enacted, in 1562, that the pope ſhould be choſen only 
by the ſenate of cardinals : whereas, till that time, the 
ebe was by all the clergy of Rome. Some lay, the 
election of the pope reſted in the cardinal;, excluſive of 
the clergy, in the time of Alexander III. in 1160. Others 
go higher ſtill, and ſay, that Nicholas II. having been 
elected ft Sienna, in 1058, by the cardinals alone, occa- 
honed the right of election to be taken from the clergy, 


and people of Rome; only leaving them that of confirm- 
ing him by their conſent; which was at length, how- 


ever, taken from them. See his decree for this purpoſe, 


iffued in the Roman council of 1059, in Hardouin's Acta 
Conciliorum, tom. vi. pt. i. p. 1165. Whence it ap- 
cars, that the cardinals who had the right of ſuffrage in 
the election of his ſucceſſors, were divided by this pontiff 
into cardinal biſhops and cardinal clerks meaning by the 
former the feven biſhops who belonged to the city and 
territory of Rome ; and by the latter, the car dinal preſby- 
ters or miniſters of the twenty-%ght Roman pariſhes, or 
principal churches. To theſe were added, in proceſs of 
time, under Alexander III. and other pontifts, new 
members, in order to appeaſe the tumults occaſioned by 
the edict of Nicholas II. 
The cardinals began to wear the red hat at the council of 
Lyons, in 1243. See CoxnCLavE. The decree of pope 
Urban VII. whereby it is appointed, that the cardinals 
be addreſſed under the title of eminence, is of the year 
1630; till then, they were called luſtriſſin. 
See further concerning the origin and rights of cardinals 
in Onuphrius, Duarenus, Ciaconus. 
Aubery has given the General Hiſtory of Cardinals, in 
five volumes, 4to. 

CARDINAL has alſo been applied to ſecular officers, 

Thus, the prime miniſters in the court of the emperor 

Theodoſius, are called cardinales. Caſſiodorus, lib. vii. 
Formul. 31. makes mention of the cardinal prince of the city 
of Rome; and in the liſt of officers of the duke of Bre- 
tagne, in 1447, we meet with one Raoul de Thorel, 
cardinal of Quillart, chancellor, and ſervant of the 
viſcount de Rohan : which ſhews it to have been an in- 
ferior quality. 

CARDINALITIUS, in Zoology, a name given by ſome to 
the coccothr auftes Indica criſiata, commonly called the Vir- 
ginian NIGHTINGALE, 

CARDING, in the Manufaclories, a preparation of wool, 

cotton, hair, or flax, by paſling it between the iron 
points, or teeth, of two inſtruments, called cards, to 
comb, diſentangle, and range the hairs or fibres thereof ; 
and to diſpoſe it for ſpinning, &c. 
Before the wool be carded, it is oiled, or greaſed with 
oil; whereof, one fourth of the weight of the wool is 
required, for wool deſtined for the woof of ſtuffs ; and 
one eighth for that of the warp. See CLoTH. 

CARDIOGMUS, is ſometimes uſed for CARDIALG1A, 


| 


CARDIOGMUS, in a more reſtrained ſenſe, denotes a pe- 


culiar ſpecies of CARDIALGIA, attended with an anxi- 

ety of the præcordia, and a painful heavineſs, cauſed by 

a flatulent diſtention of the . and ſtomach, which 

compreſſes the diaphragm. | 
CARDIOTDE, in Geermetry, is thus formed; let the dia- 

meter AB (Tab. Analyſis, fig. 38.) of the circle AMB A, 

revolve abonit the point A, and on AB produced let B a, 

MN, AD, MN, &c. be always equal to AB; then 

will the point à deſcribe a curve, which from its figure 

reſembling a heart, is called cardioide. 

From the conſtruction it appears, that AN=BA+AM, 

atid chat NM AN is always double of the diameter AB, 

and is biſected by the circle in M. 

This curve is algebraical; if AB g 4, aE = x, EN=y, 

its equation will be, 

J*—68a3*+12x* y'—6ax*y+x* 
+124a* y*=84a*y+3a* x*=0© 

For the method of drawing tangents; and other proper- 

ties of this curve, fee Phil. 'Tranſ. Ne 461. ſeR. 8. 

See atfo Mem. Acad. Scienc. 1705, where M. Carré 

firſt propoſed this curve. 
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| Corner-bend, denotes four cards turned down finely at oe 
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CARDIQSPERMUM, in Bota 
Linnzus calls that nus of 2 mne by Which 
* ournefort and other authors. des 7 l | 
CARDISCE, in Natural Hiftory, the name co 7 
tioned by the old authors, and — * a ſtone men. 
Pliny tells us, there were three k; F & ally Mare, 
black in which th inte ob itz th 
lack, in there was the plain ſigu © one 
lineated in white; another green in den dal ohen 
heart was figured; and the third white * Where the 
that the heart is marked in black. We w over, except 
ſtones as theſe at preſent, unleſs the a NOW of no ſuch 
for among the agates, the various 4 po 0 be fo 
of the veins in which, repreſent AN ente come 
ſingular figures, among which imagination — 
trace hearts, eyes, and the like. Our . eaſily 
underſtand by this name a very different = writers 
uſually * BUCARDITES, from its 3 
heart of an ox, 
. | . a ſtone of this k 
Church, ſo exactly like the heart 
trunks of the deſcending and rl ac of 2 Pa 
cava, with a part of the aorta, were 9 re 
their due poſition, Nat. Hiſt. Oxf. chap. y OO 
CARDIUM, in Zoology, a genus of worms in 1 1* 
ſyſtem, belonging to the order of te/aceg. "IO 
CARDO, in Anatemy, the ſecond vertebra of 
4 Nr the head turns * it. 
0 M. among Ancient | 
medicated with hacks. "a/cians, denote 09 
It is made by pouring muſt, or new wi: 
8888 1 . wild 4 BY 
A TIUM, in Botany, a - 
authors to the carline-thi/lle, en T1 
CARDS.— Playing Carps, are little pieces of fine thi 
paſte-board, whereon are printed divers points a . 
E a certain number, or aſſemblage of which, ne 
or the performance of divers games: as baſſet, ombre 
picquets whiſt, &c. A full pack conſiſts of fifty-ta9 
cards. 
A pack is always wrapped up in a piece of 
which are printed the —— * 1 
of che maker; with the label of the ſtamp-office of Eng. 
land, ſignifying that the ſtamp-duty has been paid, and 
+ trap is a penalty of 10/. for every pack ſold ut. 
abelled. _ 
Jy divers ſorts of falſe or fraudulent rg 
have been contrived; as marked cards, breef cart. 
corner- bend, middle-bend, &c. 
Canxps, marked, are thoſe where the aces, kings, queens, 
and knaves, are marked on the corners of the —— wind 
ſpots of different number and order, either with clear 
water, or water tinged with pale Indian ink, that thoſe 
in the ſecret may diſtinguiſh them. Aces are marked 
with ſingle ſpots on two corners oppoſite diagonally; 
kings with two ſpots at the ſame corners; knaves wi! 
the ſame number tranſverſed, &c. 
CaRDs, breef, are thoſe which are either longer or broacet 
than the reſt; chiefly uſed at whiſt and picquet. 
The broad cards are uſually for kings, quecns, knaves, 
and aces; the long for the reſt. Their deſign is to di 
rect the cutting, to enable him in the ſecret to cut the 
cards diſadvantagcouſly to his adverſary, and draw the 
perſon unacquainted with the fraud, to cut them fe- 
vourably for the ſharper. As the pack is placed either 
| endways or ſideways to him that is to cut, the long o. 
broad cards naturally lead him to cut to them. Bier 
cards are ſometimes made thus by the manufacturer; but 
in deſect of theſe, ſharpers pare all but the breets with 3 
razor or pen-knife, | 


reſembling the 


ind, found near Stoken 


the neck if 


corner, to ſerve as a ſignal to cut by. 
Midile-bend, or Ki. g flen-bridge, is where the tricks ar bei 
two different ways, which cauſes an opening or arch i. 
the middle, to direct likewiſe. the cutting. ; 
The inventor of cards is not known, nor even the — 
when they firſt apprared; but by the matter they were 
always made of, viz. leaves of paper, they [ho Ther 
to be much poſterior to the time of Charlemagne. vet 
were probably invented about the year 13955 fe 44 
Charles VI. then king of France, who was fallen — 
melancholy diſpoſition. By the four ſuits 0r 2 
the inventor might deſign to repreſent the four 2 
claſſes of men in the kingdom. The caurs or ne Ile 
note the gens de chavur, * or eccleſiaſlics. 


jos 
FEY * 1 * 4 kin om, are 
nobility or prime military part of the goo which, 


called ſpades. By diamonds are deſigne 
citizens, merchants, and tradeſmen. Ib Uudes to the 
or clover glaſs, corruptly called clubs, 2 gra David, 
huſbandmen and peaſants. The four king the four 
Alexander, Ceſar, and Charles; repreſen thy Romans, 
celebrated monarchies of the Jews, Gee 
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CarDS, making of. 


Carps, in Manufacture. 
CARDUELIS, in Zoology, the name of a very well known 


CARDUS, in Botany, a name given 


CARDUUS, in Natural Hiſtery and Botany, a name com- 


Carpuus Benedictus. 
Caxpuus Pullonum, or Fuller's weed. See "TEAZEL. 
CAREENING, a term, in the Sea-Language, uſed for the 


CAREER 


CAR 


| der Charlemagne. The queens r reſent 
ee Rae, queen by deſcent), Eſther, Judith, 
; Pallas; which are typical of birth, piety, fortitude, 
4 wiſdom- he knaves denoted the ſervants to the 
koi pts: others apprehend that the knights themſelves 
| noted by theſe car di, becauſe Hogier and Lahire, 
names on the French cards, were famous knights at 
28 when they were ſuppoſed to be invented. 


The method of making playing _ ſeems to have | 
; hint to the invention of printing; as ap- 
— E. f | hari | 


; from the firſt ſpecimens of printing at 


| in the Bodleian library. 
and thoſe in The cutting of the moulds; or blocks, 


for thele cards, is preciſely the ſame as that uſed for the | 


firſt books; and a ſheet of wet or moiſt paper is laid on 
the form or block, which is firſt lightly bruſhed over 
with an ink, made of lamp-black mixed with ſtarch and 


Vater; and then rubbed off with a round liſt, in the | 


The court-:ards they colour by help of ſeveral 
_ called flaneſile> 3 confiſting of papers cut through 
with a pen-knife z within the apertures, or inciſions of 
which, the ſeveral colours, as red, &c. are feverally ap- 
plied (for at the firſt printing, the card has only a mere 
outline). Theſe patterns are painted with oil colours, 
to keep them from wearing out by the bruſhes : being 
laid on the paſte-board, they flide a bruſh full of colour 
looſe over the pattern; which, leaving the colour within 
the apertures, forms the face or figure of the card. 

This, very probably, was the way of the firſt printing 
at Haerlem; as might have been diſcovered long ago. if 
it had been conſidered, that the great letters in our old 
manuſcripts of nine hundred years ago, are apparently 
done by the illuminers, after this method of card- 
making. 

Cords and dice may, upon ſufficient ſecurity, be exported 
without paying the ſtamp-duty. 10 Ann. c. 19. $ 170. 

Geo. I. e. 19. $ ult. 
Playing cards may not be imported. 10 Ann. c. 19. 
{ 165, See STAMPS. 
See CARD. 


bird, called in Engliſh the 6oL Deb, and by the old na- 
turaliſts the chryſomitres and acanthis ; the from its 
yellow head, and the laſt from its feeding among thiſtles. 
the Romans to 
the plants called cas by the Greeks. Theſe words 
were ſomgtimes uſed by both as the general names of 
the thiſtle kind, and in that ſenſe the word cardus and 
carduus are the ſame 3 but ſome of the Roman authors 
have uſed this as the Greeks did cafos, in a more limited 
ſenſe, expreſſing by it only the artichoke. This they 
knew both in its wild ſtate, and in its garden ſtate; the 
wild plant was very prickly, and the garden one much 
larger in all its parts, and ſmooth. 

Columella is almoſt the only author among the ancients 
who ſeems to make the ca&os and cinara different plants; 
but his diſtinction turning only upon the one being 
prickly, the other. not, it comes to no more than that 
cactus was the name of the plant in its wild ſtate, and 
enara in its garden ſtate. 


mon to divers ſpecies of plants, in Engliſh called 


THISTLES, 
See Bleſſed 'TrrsTLE. 


laying a veſſel on one ſide, to caulk, ſtop up leaks, and 
refit or trim the other ſide. 

e word comes from cariner, which ſignifies the ſame, 
formed of the Latin carina, the keel of a ſhip. 
A ſhip is ſaid to be brought to a careen, when the greateſt 
part of her lading, &c. being taken out, and a pontoon, 
or another veſſel lower than herſelf, laid by her ſide, ſhe 
is haled down to it as low as occaſion requires, and 

cre kept, by the weight of ballaſt, ordnance, &c. as 
1 3s by ropes, leſt it ſhould ſtrain her maſts too much. 

is is done with deſign to trim her ſides, or bottom, to 
caulk her ſeams, or to mend any fault ſhe has under 
8 Hence, when a ſhip lies on one ſide in ſailing, 

is ſaid to ſail on the careen. 

ips of war are generally careencd every three years. 
20 if careen is when they can only careen half the 
th * being able to reach ſo low as the bottom of 


SER, or CaRIER, in the Manege, à place incloſed 
with a barrier, whercin they run the . 
Ide word is alſo uſed for the race, or courſe of the horſe 
provided it does not exceed two hundred paces. 

zu the ancient Circus, the career was the ſpace which the 
$3, Or quadrigz, were to run at full ſpeed, to gain 


the pri 
Pg See Cirxcvs. 


in Falconry, is a flight or tour of the bird, about 


If it mounts more, it is called a double career ; if leſs, 2 
ſemi career, - 
CARELIA, in Botany, a name given by ſome to the baftard- 
hemp AGRIMONY, Or AGERATUM- 5. ; 
CAREOPULIT, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 
to the tree which affords us the gamboge, the gutta gen- 

_ ba, and gambegium of the ſhops. | 
CARET, in Grammar, a charaQer in this form (a) de- 
noting that there is ſomething inſerted, or interlined, 
which ſhould regularly have come in where the charac- 
ter 15 placed, 
CARET TA, in Zoology, See Tor Trois r. 
CARETTI, in Botany, a name by which many authors 
have called the acacia glorie/a, or the tree which pro- 
duces the marſao, or bezoar-nuts. | 
CAREX, in Botany, a word uſed by Linnæus as the nam 
' of a genus of plants, of the monoecia triandria claſs; 
comprehending thoſe called cypercides by Tournefort and 
others, and the ſcir poides of other authors. Ihe charac- 
ters of the genus are theſe : it produces male and female 
flowers, in moſt ſpecies, on the ſame plant; the male 
flowers are digeſted into a long ſpike ; the cup is an ob- 
long and imbricated amentum, conſiſting of acute, hol- 
low, and lanceolated ſcales, each containing one flower ; 
there is no corolla; the ſtamina are three erect, ſetace- 
ous filaments, of the length of the cup; the antheræ are 
oblong, and not pendulous, but erect. 

In the female flowers the cup is the ſame as in the male; 

there are no petals, but there is an inflated oblong nec- 

tarium; the germen is three-ſquare, and is placed within 
the nectarium; the ſtyle is very ſhort; the ſtigmata are 
ſometimes three, ſometimes but two; they are long, 
crooked, pointed, and hoary. The nectarium grows 
larger when the flower is fallen, and contains the ſeed in 
it; the ſeed is ſingle, of an acute, and ſomewhat oval 
form, three-cornered, and has one of its angles uſually 
much ſmaller than the others. "The /arpordes of authors 
uſually have the male and female flowers on the ſame 
lant. | 

CARGADORS, a name given by the Dutch to a kind of 

brokers who make it their ſole buſineſs to find freight for 

ſhips which want loading, and veſſels for merchants or 
paſſengers who want conveyance to ſuch or ſuch a place. 

CARGO, the lading or FREIGHT of a ſhip. 

CaRGo, ſortable, is that which contains ſomething of every 

ſort neceſſary to furniſh the tradeſmen of the place it is 

ſent to, with parcels fit to fill their ſhops, and invite 
their cuſtomers. 

Officers and ſailors on board a veſſel are allowed to carry 

a ſmall cargo or pacotille, not exceeding a certain bulk or 

weight, for their own account, without paying any freight. 

CaRGo is ſometimes alſo uſed for an 1Nvo01CE of the goods 

wherewith a ſhip is laden. 

CarGo alſo denotes a weight uſed in Spain and 

Turky, amounting to about three hundred Englith 
unds. 

CARIA, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by authors to a 
very miſchievous ſpecies of ant, common in ſome parts 
of the Eaſt Indies. 'This creature is larger than our ant, 
and is the common food of a great many other animals, 
as the ſquirrels, ſerpents, lizards, and a great many 
birds. In order to defend itſelf from ſo many enemies, 
it enters into large communities, which together erect 
great hills of earth, of five or ſix feet high. I he ſields 
in ſome places are full of theſe, and it is in vain to at- 
tempt beating them down, ſince they would be imme- 
diately made up again; the creature builds them with 
firm and tough clay, which it wets as it uſes it; and the 
walls or outer caſe is built ſo thick and firm, that ſcarce 
any rain can hurt them. | : 
There is another ſpecies of the caria much ſmaller than 
this, which builds in the peoples houſes, not in the 
fields. In the center of the habitation of this creature 
there is uſually found a ſort of comb, or collection of 
cells, reſembling a honey-comb. Obſervations ſur P Aſie, 

380. 

CARIAMA, in Zezelegy, the name of a Braſilian bird of the 

1 ſize of the heron, and, like that bird, frequenting wa- 
tery places. It makes a loud noiſe like the turkey, and 
is a very valuable and well-taſted fowl, Marcgrave's 
Hiſt. of Braſil. | 

CARIATIDES, or CARIATESs, in Architecture. Sce Ca- 
RYATIDES. 

1 in Zoology, an American animal of the ſtagg 

ind, 

CARICA, in Botany. See Paraw. 

Carica, among Ancient Naturaliſts, denotes a kind of fig 
peculiar to Syria; ſometimes alſo the dried fig. It is 
alſo uſed in ancient writers to denote the fruit of the 

m- tree, otherwiſe called cariata, which was ſent an- 
nually by clients, on New Year's day, as a preſent or 
acknowlegement to their patrons. 


dared and t 
Vor. I, Nv ” ps yards. 


CARICAT 111 in Painting, a loading, or exaggerating, 


C A R 


of the defects of an object repreſented, with a conceal- 
ment of the beauties or advantages of it; yet fo as ſtill 
to preſerve a reſemblance. Vid. Spectat. Ne 537. 
The word is Italian, formed of carica, a load, burden, or 
the like. | : 
CARICOUS, or Carrcovus fumeur, a ſwelling reſetn- 
bling the figure of a fig ſuch as are frequently found in 
the piles. | 40 i 
The word comes from carica, a kind of fig; which is 
from Cara, a country where they are frequent, and from 
whence they are ſometimes brought. 
Quincy repreſents the caricous tumor as the ſame with 
what Hippocrates called carycoides, which ſeems to be-a 
miſtake z xepv,oz1Þ45, in Hippocrates, denoting an ex- 


crement of a bloody colour, reſembling a kind of condi- | 


ment or confection, anciently called caryca, made of 
blood, and invented by the Lydians. 

CARICUM, in Pharmacy, a cathareftic medicine, which 
deterges ſordid ulcers, and eats away proud fleſh, Hip- 
pocr. de Ulceribus. It is prepared of black hellebore, 
tandarach, ſquama æris, waſhed lead, ſulphur, orpiment, 
and cantharides : theſe being mixed, are made up with 
oil of cedar into a liquid medicine. Sometimes there 1s 
added arum, in decoction or juice, or the powder of it 
mixed with honey. The dry medicine, or powder, for 
the ſame purpoſe, is prepared of the ſame ingredients, 
omitting the oil of cedar, and the honey: it is alſo made 
of black hellebore and ſandarach only. 

CARIES, in Medicine, a ſolution of continuity in a bone, 
attended with a waſte of its ſubſtance, occaſioned by 
ſome acrimonious matter corroding it. 

'The caries is a kind of rottenneſs, or rapper is. pe- 
culiar to the hard, or bony parts of the body; anſwering 
to a gangrene or mortification in the ſoft, or flethy part; 
or, according to others, to an abſceſs, or ulcer. 
Caries ariſe either from a conſtant afflux of vicious hu- 
mours, or from their extreme acrimony z or from a 
bruiſe, compound fracture, luxation, ulcer, venereal diſ- 
order, corroſive medicines, or from their being ſtripped 
or laid bare of their fleth, and long expoſed to the air, 
&c. This diſorder, if not quickly remedied, ſpreads 
and communicates itfelf to the neighbouring parts of the 
bone, and makes the ſame progreſs that ulcers do in the 
ſofter parts. 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of caries in the bones. The 
learned Mr. Monro mentions ſeven which he has ſeen. 
Theſe he diſtinguiſhes by the appellations of, 1. Ihe 
dry or 2 — caries. 2. The worm-eaten caries, or 
ulcer of the bones. 3. The carnous caries, or ulcer of 
the bones with . 4. The phagedenic car ies, 
with hyperſarcoſis. 5. The ſcrophulous caries. 6. The 
ſchirro- cancrous caries. 7. The ſpreading cancrous ca- 
Ties. 
He enters into a curious detail of the ſeveral natures of 
theſe kinds of carries, and of the topical management. 
A ſpeedy and ſafe ſeparation of all the corru — part is 
the principal indication to be purſued. See Medic. Eff. 
Edinb. vol. v. art. 24. Abridg. vol. ii. p. 150, ſeq. 
where he ſhews the analogy between theſe diſeaſes of 


the bones to thoſe of other parts of the body. This is not 


ſurpriſing, ſince bones have the ſame general texture, 
and are only diſtinguiſhed from other parts by a greater 
ſolidity or 1 

A caries differs from a sr INA venteſa, in that the latter 
begins within the ſubſtance of the bone, and proceeds 
outward ; whereas the former begins on the ſurface, and 
proceeds inward. | 

Caries are divided into idizpathic and ſymptomatic. 

CaR1Es, idizpathic, or ſimple, is an eroſion of a bone, hap- 
pening without any other diſeaſe, commonly owing to 
ſome external cauſe, rarely to an internal one, as the 
aflux of humours. 

CariEs, ſymptomatic, that which ofteneſt happens to per- 
ſons deeply affected with ſome other diſorder, eſpecially 
the ſcurvy, or venereal diſeaſe, 
Ca ies may alſo be divided in reſpect of their degree. 

Thoſe in the firſt degree diſcover a yellow fattineſs on 
the ſurface of the bone; in the ſecond a.blackneſs; in 
the third a roughneſs, and inequality of the bone, cauſed 
by a multitude of foramina or little holes z in the fourth 
the corruption penetrates deeper through the whole ſub- 

ſtance, which it ſeems as it were to diffolve, 
A caries is properly a diſorder, in which the bone, from 

-whatever cauſe, is deprived of its perioſteum, and hav- 
ing loſt its natural heat and colour, becomes fatty, yel- 
low, brown, and at length black; this is the firſt and 
lighteſt degree of the diſorder, and is what, according 
to Celſus, the ancients called os vitiatum, and the nigri- 
ties eſſium. But the greater degree of this diſorder is 
where the bone is eroded and eaten, and becomes un- 
even by reaſon of the number of ſmall holes, of which 
it is full, when it diſcharges a filthy ſanies, whoſe acri- 

mony ſoftens, relaxes, and deſtroys the fleſhy parts that 
| I ' - 


CAR 


row round it. This is a true care. 5; 
— and every bone in the body is Kg r of che 
order; and 2 this ulcer may a — tO this G. 
ſafely or happily healed, yet it too In Lo de erer j 
ter the cicatrix is formed, and has been ſo ſoa donde. 
a new abſceſs will be made, the whole Gloger = ie, 
turn afreſh, and the acrimonions and , er will re, 
which continually ouſes out from the bay "matey 
ing collected within, will produce many 9 bone, bi 
ſymptoms, and deſtroy the neighbouring PAS 
but the worſt of all caries, and that in which Fil: 
may indeed be almoſt pronounced deſperate, is 4 ? i 
falls upon the joints, or thoſe parts of the * — 
very deep, becauſe in this caſe there is no —— 85 
hands to clean the bone, and there is no re 1 
e- of the limb. weey bu 

any methods have been attempted for 
ries; the firſt and mildeſt is applied 9 9 * 
gree of the diſeaſe, and is performed by the a k ot 
of ſpirituous remedies, ſuch as ſpirit of wine — * 
water; or, by Night balſamics, ſ ad as the powder wg 
wort, florentine, iris, myrrh, or aloes. Either of * 


| iy 639 is to be ſprinkled on the part, after the fanie; 


as been carefully wiped away with dry 1;- 7 
continued till as Fry. is — In. Nr fem fon 
netrates ſomewhat deeper, ſtronger remedies take ag 
ſuch as Jeu: of euphorbium, or its eſſence a 
well rectified ſpirit of wine; or oil of cloves, — 
or gualacum; either of theſe may be touched on with a 
pencil, or laid upon dry lint, and applied: ſome alf 1 
the corroſive medicines, the phagadenic water, and bi 
rit of vitriol, or of ſulphur; and, in the place of theſ- 
a ſolution of quickſilver in agua ſertis may be uſed wit) 
great ſucceſs. When, by theſe means, an exfoliation cf 
the bone has been produced, the buſineſs is then to tre. 
it with balſamics. 4 
A ſecond method of cure for a greater degree of carie;, i; 
perforating the bone with the trepan, and dreſſing the 
part afterwards either with balſamics, or with dry lint, 
By theſe means the exfoliation of the bone is forwarded, 
and new veſſels puſh themſelves through the forominuls, 
which, joining with the neighbouring fleſh, make a nex 
covering for the bone. 

The third method of cure is performed by the raſpator, 
or chiſſel, taking off the corrupted or vitiated part of t 
bone, till all beneath appears white or ruddy, and ſound; 
and the fourth, which is the molt ancient, and the mot 
ſpeedy, and certain method, is by the actual cautery, 
burning down the vitiated part of the bone. This me- 
thod, however, is not neceſſary, except in great degrecs 
of this diſorder; and in performing it great care mult 
be taken not to injure the neighbouring ſoft parts: 
for this reaſon, an afliſtant ſhould always draw back tlc 
lips of the wound both ways, while this is performed; 
and if the opening be not wide enough, it ſhould be 
opened and enlarged by ſpunge tents before, or widenzs 
by the knife, till the bone lies fair, and the part mult 
be carefully wiped firſt with dry lint, from the fanies; 
and if there be any fungous feth, that muſt alſo firlt be 
removed. One application of the cautery, when the 
diſorder is conſiderable, will ſeldom prove ſufficient; * 
uſually requires to be repeated ſeveral times, at proper 
intervals; and if the caries be of ſuch extent that one 
cautery will not cover it all over, the ſirſt muſt be ap- 
plied to the middle, and the ſucceeding towards 1s 
edges. This operation is not attended with any great 
pain, if care be taken not to injure the adjacent ſolt 
parts; for the bones are, in themſelves, free from auf 
ſenſe of pain. Where the cranium is the feat of this 
diſorder, the cautery is attended with great hazard, ay I 
is alſo in a caries of the ribs, or ſternum, from the neigt 
bourhood of parts of the utmoſt conſequence to life. 
The carpus and tarſus alſo will very badly admit of 2 
terizing, becauſe of the neighbourhood of the = 125 
and ligaments, which it is ſcarce poſſible to 40 17 
juring in the operation. After cautertzing, the pa . 
to be dreſſed with dry lint only, or if the N _ 
plains of great heat in the part, the lint may be yy f 
in ſpirit of wine before it is applied; afterwar® | 
famics are to be applied, till the part can A 
then, if the cure be perfect, the vacuity will 100 116 
filled with new ſound fleſh. But if the bone _ i 
bare, or the fleſh it is covered with be ſoft and * 1 
and does not adhere ſuſſiciently to the ſubjacent these 
where the bone remains diſcoloured; in . har 
caſes the cure will not be complete, but the hor 325 

break out again, unleſs prevented. In theſe w_ 
fore, the work muſt be all done over again, t X — 
fleſh removed, and the actual cautecy again apple 

fore the cure is finiſhed, Heiſter. 1 find 

Anatomiſts, in diſleQting of bodies, ivequen”] Ke. 

riaus bones; particularly thoſe of the 8 the 

where nothing of that kind was ſuſpect perſon 


„Ine time, nor any diſorder felt therefrom. Mr. 
E Alen beau Kat the cure of a caricus bone 
iht be direct! attempted, without waiting, as our 

Fi 'S ns uſually f for an exfoliation. 
cARIGOT, or Cax1GUREYA, in Zoology, the name by which 
ſome authors have deſcribed a very remarkable American 
animal, more uſually known by the name of the 0y0s- 


SUM. l Ie, 
ONS, a ſpecies of cyurMes frequent in the Low 
1  articularly at Ghent and Antwerp, and 
lured on a number of bells in a r A a 
complete ſeries or ſcale of tones and ſemitones, like 
thoſe on the harpſichord and organ. There are petals 
communicating with the great bells, upon which the ca- 
riibneur with bis feet plays the baſe to ſprightly airs, 
formed with the two hands upon the upper ſpecies 
of keys. Theſe keys are projecting ſticks, wide enough 
aſundet to be ſtruck with violence and velocity by either 
of the hands edgeways, without the danger of hitting 
the neighbouring key. The player is provided with a 
thick leather covering for the little finger of each hand, 


to guard againſt the violence of the ſtroke. Theſe caril-| 


{ns are heard through a large town. Burney. 

CARIMPANA, in Botany, the name of an Indian palm- 
tree, deſcribed in the Hortus Malabaricus, the leaves of 
which, when full grown, are thirty feet long, and nine 
feet broad, or more, if carefully extended. 

CARINA, a Latin term, properly ſignifying the xREL of 
a ſhip; or that long piece of timber running along the 
bottom of the ſhip, from head to ſtern 3 upon which the 
whole ſtructure is built, or framed. 

CN is alſo frequently uſed for the whole capacity or 
bulk of a ſhip 3 containing the hull, or all the ſpace be- 
low the deck. 

Hence the word is alſo ſometimes uſed, by a figure, for 
the whole ſhip. | 
Cantxa is alſo uſed in the ancient architecture. The Ro- 

mans gave the name carina to all buildings in form of a 
ſhip, as we ſtill give the name nave to the middle or 
principal vault of our Gothic churches z becauſe it has 

that figure. 

Caaixa, among Anatomiſis, is uſed to denote the ſpina 
dorſi. As likewiſe for the fibrous rudiments, or embryo 
of a chick, appearing in an incubated egg. 

The cærina conſiſts of the entire vertebræ, as they appear 
after ten or twelve days incubation. 

It is thus called, becauſe crooked, in form of the keel of 
a ſhip. Botaniſts alſo, for the like reaſon, uſe the word 
carina, to expreſs the lower petalum of a PAPILIONA- 
ceous flower. 

Car1xa is alſo uſed, by ſome Chemifls, for the twentieth 
part of a drop. f 

CAR were alſo weepers; or women hired, among the 
ancient Romans, to weep at FUNERALS: they were 
thus called from Caria, the country whence moſt of them 
came. 

CARINATED l/, in Botany, expreſſes a leaf whoſe back 
reſembles the keel of a ſhip.. 

E the ſtate of a bone putriſied or rotten. See 

ARIES, b | 
Horchius gives the hiſtory of a tophus, taken out of a ca- 
rious bone. Ephem. Acad. N. C. Dec. 2. ann. 10. 
Obſ. 167, p. 177. 

CARIPI, a kind of cavalry in the Turkiſh army. The ca- 
7161, to the number of about 1000, are not ſlaves, nor 
bred up in ſeraglios or ſeminaries, like the reſt ; but are 
2 Moors, or renegado Chriſtians, who having 

ollowed adventures, and being poor, and having their 
fortune to ſeek, by their dexterity and courage have ar- 
nved at the rank of beck ama to the grand ſignior. 
They march with the Ulufagi on the left hand, behind 
him: their pay is twelve aſpers per day. 

The word carapi ſignifies poor, and firanger; an appella- 
tion ſaid Y Chalcondylas to have been given them, be- 

0 cauſe chie y brought out of Egypt, Africa, &c. 

ARISSIMIL, in Antiquity, a quality, or appellation, given 


x dex emperors to preſidents, governors of provinces and 
ers. 


GORISTLA, See CHARIsSTIA. 


AS.—The poculum caritatis, or grace-cup, was an 
extraordinary allowance of wine, or other liquors, 
wherein the religious, at feſtivals, drank in commemo- 
ration of their founder and benefactors. 
wr or Carke, a certain quantity, or meaſure, of 

N ol, equal to a thirtieth part of a SARPLAR, 
Myr Sce CHURLE. 
oe » CARLINE, or CAROLINE, a ſmall filyer coin, 
= Sas Toes and Sicily, cquivalent to about four 
FARLINA, or CAROLINA, a plant of the THIS TIE“ 
aid to have been diſcovered by an angel to Char- 


emapne, to Cure hi . 
ed. is army of the pla , 
nomination. di P gue > whence Its 


CAR 


CARLING radix, in the Materia Medica, the name of 4 
root kept in the ſhops in ſome places, and diſtinguiſhed 
into two kinds, the white and the black; the white is 
the root of the common car linenthiſtie, which produces no 

ſtalk, the other of the car lina cauleſcens, called the black 
chamelion thiſtle. 
The white carline root is of the thickneſs of one's thumb, 
and is often two feet long; it is brown on the outſide, 
and white within, and ſhould be choſen plump, firm, 
and well dried. It is accounted a very cflicacious med: 
cine in peſtilential diſeaſes. _ 
The black is a ſmaller and ſhorter root than the white, 
and is much leſs eſteemed in medicine. The plant which 
produces the white grows very frequent with us on hilly 
places, and is a very ſingular plant, producing a number 
of fine long prickly and jagged leaves, and, in the cen- 
ter of them, a large purple flower, of the thiſtle kind, 
but growing cloſe to the ground; the other is very fre- 
2 in France, but is not met with in ee 

arline is eſteemed a very powerful ſudorific and alexi- 
pharmic. Schroder tells us alſo, that it is good againſt 
worms, and in dropſies; and that it is a powerful em- 
menagogue and diuretic. 

CARLINES, or CaRrLINnGs, in a ſhip, two pieces of tim- 
ber lying fore and aft, along from one beam to another, 
directly over the keel; ſerving as a foundation for the 
whole body of the ſhip. On theſe the ledges reſt, where- 
on the planks of the deck, and other matters of car- 
pentry, are made faſt. 'The carlines have their ends let 
into the beams called culver-tail-wiſe.—See Tab. Ship. 
fir. 2. u. 29. 37. 60. and ga. | 

Cari.inu-hnes are timbers going athwart the ſkip, from 

the ſides to the hatch-way, ſerving to ſuſtain the deck 

on both ſides. 

CARLOCK, or CHARLOCK, in Botany, a ſpecies of the 

RADISH. 

CARL ock, a ſort of fiſh-glue, or iſinglaſs, imported from 

Arzhangel. It is made with the ſturgeon's bladder; and is 

uſed for clarifying wine, as alſo in dying. The beſt comes 

from Aſtracan, a city in Muſcovy, at the mouth of the 
river Wolga, where they catch great quantitics of ſtur- 
con. 

. Sec CAROLOSTADIANS. 
CARLSBAD Vater, fo called from a ſmall town of that 
name on the confines of Bohemia, remarkabie for its 
warm mineral ſprings, of which there is an account in 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. I. part i. N 4. anno 1757, Sce Wa- 
TER mineral, 
CARMEL, Knights of Mount, are a military order of knights 
Hoſpitallers, inſtituted in 1607, by Henry IV. of France, 
under the title, habit, and rule of our Lady of mount Car- 
mel, and in conſequence of a bull of pope Paul V. in 
1608, united to the order of St. Lazarus of Jeruſalem, 
with all its commandaries, priories, and other goods for 
its endowment. 
The founder propoſed it to conſiſt of one hundred French 
gentlemen, who ſhould be obliged, in times of war, to 
march cloſe to the kings of France, as their guard. 
Authors are much divided, whether to call this a new 
inſtitution, or a reſtoration of that of St. Lazarus; though 
it is generally accounted a new inſtitution. See LA- 
ZARUS. 
CARMELITES, or White Fryars, an order of religious, 
making one of the four tribes of mendicants, or begging 
fryars; and taking both the name and origin from Car- 
mel, a mountain of Syria, formerly inhabited by the pro- 
phets Elias and Eliſha, and by the children of the pro- 
phets; from whom this order pretend to deſcend in an 
uninterrupted ſucceſſion. 
The manner in which they make out their antiquity has 
ſomething in it too ridiculous to be rehearſed. Some 
among them pretend they are deſcendants of J. C. 
Others go further, and make Pythagoras a Carmelite, and 
the ancient Druids regular branches of their order. 
Phocas, a Greek monk, ſpeaks the moit reaſonably ; he 
ſays, that in his time, viz. in 1185, Elias's cave was 
{till extant on the mountain; near which were the re- 
mains of a building, which intimated there had been 
anciently a monaſtery ;. that ſome years before, an old 
monk, a pricſt of Calabria, whoſe name was Berthold, 
by revelation, as he pretended, from the prophet Elias, 
fixed there, and aſſembled ten brothers. In 1209, Al- 
bert, patriarch of Jeruſalem, gave the ſolitaries a rigid 
rule; which Papebroch has ſince printed. In 1217, or, 
according to others, 1226, pope Honorius III. approved 
and — Lads itz though it was afterwards mitigated, 
by Innocent IV. S. Louis brought ſome of theſe Car- 
melites with him from the Holy Land into France. Man 

7 the popes give them the title of Brothers of the bleſſed 
worm, 

The Carmelites came into England in the year 1240, and 

erected a great number of monaſteries. Their firſt houſes 

were at Alnwick in Northumberland, and 9 in 
cut. 
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Kent. In England and Wales they had about forty houſes, 
This order is eminent for the devotion of the ſcapulary, 
for its miſſions, and for the great number of ſaints with 
which it has ſtocked the Romiſh church. In the laſt 
century, there were four canonizations in this order, | 


viz. of 5. Thereſa, S. Andrew Corſin, 8. Mag. de Pazzi, | CARMINATIVES, in Medicine, are 


and S. J. de la Croix. 

The order of the Carmelites is divided into two branches, 
viz. Ca- mel tes of the ancient obſervance, called the mitigat- 
ed, or moderate; and thoſe of the ſtrict obſervance, called 
Bare ſooted Car moliies. 

The ancient obſervance has only one general, under whom 
are forty provinces z and the congregation of Mantua, 
which has a vicar-general. . 
Bare-forted CARMELITES are a reform of the ancient Car- 
melites, ſet on foot in 1540, by St. "Thereſa; ſo called 
from their going bare-footed. 
She began with the convents of nuns, whom ſhe reſtored 
to the primitive auſterity of the order, which had been 
mitigated by Innocent IV. in 1245, and at length car- 
ried the ſame reform among the fryars. Pius V. approv- 
ed the deſign, and Gregory XIII. confirmed the reform 
in 1580. 
There are two congregations of bare-footed Carmelites, 
which have each their general, and their feveral conſti- 
tutions: the one the congregatis of Spain, divided into 
ſix provinces; the other called the congregation of Itaty, 
comprehending all the ret, not depending on Spain. 
CARMEN, an ancient term among the Latins, uſed, in a 
general ſenſe, to ſignify a verſe; but in a more peculiar 
ſenſe to ſignify a ſpell, charm, form of expiation, exe- 
eration, &c. couched in a few words, placed in a myſ- 
tic ordet, on which its efficacy depended. 
Pezron derives carmen from the Celtic carm, the ſhout 
of joy, or the verſes which the ancient bards ſung, to 
encourage the ſoldiers before the combat; adding, that 
the Greek yapyn, ſignifies combat and joy: which is 
true: but then it dogs not come from the Celtic carm, 
but from x aps, I rejoice. 
Some fetch the origin of the poetical carmina, or verſes, 
hence; and ſay, they took that name from their reſem- 
blancę to theſe ſpells : others, on the contrary, ſay, that 
the ſpells had their origin from the poetical verſes, and 
took their name from their refemblance to thoſe :; it is at 
leaſt certain, that many of the ancient charms, where- 
with diſcaſes were ſuppoſed to be cured, were metrical 
verſes, to which, in thoſe ages, _— efticacy was aſ- 
cribed than to mere words or prole. 
Vigenere, again, derives carmen from Carmenta, becauſe 
that propheteſs couched her predictions in verſes, or 
ſhort periods: but others ſay, the propheteſs took the 
name Carmenta from carmen, on the ſame account. 
CAaRmEx, was anciently a denomination given to wh 
laws, prayers, imprecations, and all folemn formulæ, 
couched in a few words, placed in a certain order, 
though written in proſe. 
In which ſenſe it was, that the elder Cato wrote a Car- 
men de moribus, which was not in verſe, but proſe. 
CARMEN ſaliare, a ſet of ancient verſes compoſed by Nu- 
ma, ſung by the 8AL11, accompanied by the claſhing of 
Ancylia, or ſacred bucklers. See ANCYLE. 


CARMEN alſo denotes a form of prayer, or words Shy | 


divers among the ancients devoted themſelves. Suc 
was that of the Decii, ſpoken of by Pliny, Hiſt. Nat. 


lib. xxxviii. cap. 2. 


CARMENIAN tosel, a denomination given to a kind of | 


goat's hair, —＋ from Carmenia, or Caramania, a 
country of Aſia Minor. 

CARMENTALIA, a feaſt among the old Romans, cele- 
brated annually on the 11th of January, in honour of 
Carmenta, or Carmentis, a propheteſs of Arcadia, mother 
of Evander, with whom ſhe came into Italy, ſixty years 
before the Trojan war. +5. . 

The ſolemnity was alſo repeated on the 15th of January, 
2 is marked in the old calendar by Carmentalia re- 
ta. 
This feaſt was eſtabliſhed on occaſion of a great fecun- 
dity among the Roman dames, after a general reconci- 
liation with their huſbands, with whom they had been 
at variance, in regard of the uſe of coaches being prohi- 
bited them by an edict of the ſenate. | 
It was the women who celebrated this feaft : he who of- 
fered the ſacrifices, was called Sacerdos Carmentalis. 
Authors are divided about the origin of the word Car- 
menta: Vigenere ſays, the propheteſs was ſo called gua/i 
carens mente, out of her ſenſes; by reaſon of the enthu- 
fiaſm ſhe frequently fell into, Others ſay, ſhe took her 
name from carmen, verſe; becauſe her prophecies were 
couched in verſes: but Vigenere, as before noted, main- 
tains carmen to be derived from Carmenta, 
CARMES, Eau de, the Carmelite water, famous in France, 
and moſt parts of Europe, for its extraordinary cordial 
virtues. It is ſaid to be extremely reviving, to be good 


1 


| CARMINE, a bright red or crimſon colour, bordering 


2 


in all ſorts of fits apoplexies not ex . adi 
lieve the gout when it attacks the tas ; Rs te. 
melites at Paris, who make conſiderable 5 


; Uvantape b. 
vending this water, keep the pre 1 de dy 
ſecret, 4 ens. n great 


remedies, whether 


ſimple or compound, uſed in colics, and other fla * 


diſtempers, to diſpel the wind. 
Numbers appear to be ſtrangers to this term. 30 
not appear to carry in it any thing expreſſive of ah. 
dicinal efficacy of thoſe ſimples which paſs wade 
denomination. This term had certainly its if pon 
medicine was too much in the hands of thoſe 10 bn 
who, for want of true knowledge in their by 
brought religion into the party : and what throv h = 
ignorance they were not able to do by rational ef of 
tion, they pretended to effect by invocation min 
intcreſt with heaven. Which cant being generall * 
ſurprize ſake, couched in ſome ſhort verſes the » a 
carmen, which ſignifics a verſe, was uſed alſo to 2 
inchantment; which was frequently made uſe of to fas 
fy the people of the operation of a medicine the could 
not account for. And as thoſe medicines ere 
this name, are of quick efficacy, and the conſequences 
thercof in many inſtznces ſurpriſing ; the moſt violent 
pains, ſometimes ariſing from pent-up wind, immed;. 
ately ceaſing upon its diſperſion; ſuch medicines as give 
relief in this caſe, are more properly termed — 
as if they cured by inchantment. f 
How they expel wind may be conceived, when we con- 
ſider that all the parts of the body are perſpirable. Sanc- 
torius, in his Medicina Statica, determines all we call 
wind in the bowels to be ſuch perſpirable matter as makes 
its eſcape through the coats of the ſtomach and inteſ- 
tines. Between the ſeveral membranes likewiſe of the 
muſcular parts, ſuch matter may break out and lodge for 
ſome time. Now, whatever will rarify and render ſuth 
collections of vapours thinner, muſt conduce to their 
utter diſcharge out of the body, and conſequently relieve 
thoſe uncaſinefles ariſing from their detenſion. And as al 
thoſe things that paſs under this denomination are warm, 
and conſiſt of very light ſubtil parts, it is eaſy to conceive 
how a mixture of ſuch particles may agitate and rari- 
fy thoſe flatulencies, ſo as to facilitate their expulſion, 
eſpecially confidering thoſe grateful ſenſations which ſuch 
medicincs gives to the fibres, and which cannot but 
invigorate their tonic undulations ſo much, that by de- 
grees the obſtructed wind is diſlodged, and at laſt quite 
diſpelled. But if the obſtruction be not great, the rare- 
faction of the wind upon taking ſuch a medicine, is 
often ſo ſudden, and likewiſe its diſcharge, that it goes 
off like the exploſion of gunpowder. 
All the things under this claſs, being warm and diſcuflive, 
are much uſed in the compolition of cathartics, of the 
rougher ſort eſpecially ; for the irritation occaſioned by 
thoſe, would be ſcarcely tolerable, without the _— 
tion of ſuch grateful ingredients. Many likewiſe of this 
ſort, are in the compoſition of diſcuſſive topics. 
The four carminative flowers, are thoſe of chamomile, 
melilot, motherwort, and dill : befide angelica, fcunel, 
lovage, aniſe, caraway, coriander, cummin, &c. which 
all agree in their carminative qualities; and are therefore 
uſed in compoſitions of that intention. 
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ſomewhat on purple, uſed by painters in miniature; and 
ſometimes by painters in oil, though rarely, by reaſon of 
its exceſſive price, and becauſe it will not mix with oil, 
ſo as to have the due effect in this kind of painting. — 
mine is the moſt valuable product of the cachineal neigt 
it is a fecula or ſediment, fubſiding to the bottom of the 
water, wherein are ſtezped COCHINEAL, CHOUAN, 1 
AUTOUR: ſome add RoUCovU, but this gives the _ 
too much of the orange caſt. For this purpoſe thirty: : 
grains of chouan are boiled up three times in 9 oo 
and a half of rain or river water; then five drams 2 
chineal are put into the water, ſtrained through 2 
cloth from the preceding liquor, and boiled up 1 
times; to this eighteen grains of the huſk of . . 
the ſame quantity of rock-alum, are added, 53 
boiled up once: the liquor is filtrated ng “ 
cloth, and ſuffered to ſtand for ſeven or eight days Fox 
2eces dried in the ſun, or a ſtove, will be the w_ xt 

owever, the chouan and autour, as Well as W 2 
are now generally omitted. Runckel directs * 
municate a ſcarlet dye to fine wool, by boiling 0 with 2 
proportions of bran water and common Aale — I 
mixture of alum and tartar, for two hours: _ Pi : 
of wool will require one pound of alum, : 3 
pound of pulverized tartar: the wool muſt t - a 
ed, and having boiled four ounces of cochine ary 
ounces of tartar, in a mixture of bran 2 1 for a0 
mon water, the wool muſt be put in an G 


Vid 
hour and a half, and it will take the colour. 4. 
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.+r1Cted from the wool by boiling it in a 
w—_ . * — till it has loſt its colour: then paſs 
wo Rough a filtrating bag, and pour a ſolution of 
- Lands of alum in water into the coloured lye; and 
the dye will thicken z and, when it is again filtrated, 

: * will remain in the filtre: and the operation 
pr repeated as often as it is found neceſſary. Ency- 
clopedie. . q 

it muſt be almoſt an impalpable powder. 
= 2 is prepared by diſſolving cochineal in an 
alkaline lixivium, and precipitating the ſolution b 
um, it conſiſts of the colouring matter of cochineal, 
"dhering to the earth of alum: the beſt comes from 
France, where the method of preparing it 1s kept a pro- 
— Saks carmine with Braſil or Fernambouc wood, 
and gold leaf, beat in a mortar, and ſteeped in white- 
wine vinegar; the ſcum ariſing from this mixture, 
upon boiling, when dried, makes a ſort of carmine : 
but this kind is much inferior to the former. Sec 


DYING. 


CARNABADIUM, in the Materia Medica of the ancients, 


a name given to a drug frequently mentioned by the Greek 
and Arabian writers. It is gen an Arabian word 
which the Greeks have adopted, and given a Greek ter- 
mination to, writing it KagyaCaSyy. Guillandini ſup- 

ſes this to be the fame with the durunegi, or doronicum, 
of the ſame authors; but nothing can be more abſurd 
than ſuch an opinion, an examination of theſe writers 
themſelves ſhewing that they commonly uſed it for cara- 
way or carui ſeed, and ſometimes for the Ethiopian 
cummin ſeed. 


CARNARIUM, a charnel-houſe, or repoſitory for the bones 


of the dead. 


CARNATIONS, in Gardening. See DianTHUs.—Theſe 


flowers are propagated two on the one by ſeed, the 
other by layers; the firſt of theſe methods is the way to 
raiſe new flowers, the other is the way to preſerve and 
multiply thoſe of former years. . 
For the raiſing them from ſeed, great care muſt be taken 
to-produce good ſeed. 

When they are in the flower the fineſt kinds ſhould be 
marked, and all the Jayers that can be, ſhould, duririg 
the time of their flowering, be laid down from them : to- 
ward the latter end of Auguſt theſe will have taken root, 
and they are then to be taken off, and June out into 
pots, two in each pot. The method of laying them 1s 
this. Slip off the leaves from the lower part of the ſhoot 
intended to be laid, and cut a flit in one of the middle 


joints, and cut off the tops of the leaves, and cut out 


the ſwelling part of the joint, where the ſlit is made; 
then raiſe the earth about the place a little, and behd 
down the flit part of the joint into it, keeping the top 
upright, and faſten it in its place by a hooked ſtick, ſtuck 
into the ground over it, and cover it with earth; then 
give it a gentle watering, as often as is neceſſary, and in 


tix weeks the layers will have taken ſo much root as to be | 


ready to tranſplant. 

They require thelter in the winter-ſeaſon, and as it is diffi- 
cult to thelter a large number in their pots, which are 
nually nine inches over, it may be a better way to plant 
wem out in Auguſt in very ſmall pots, ſheltering a num- 
der of theſe during the winter in a frame; and in the 
ruddle of February they may be tranſplanted into the 
pots they are to flower in: theſe, in April, ſhould be ſet 
out upon a [tage of boards, open to the ſouth-eaſt, but 
detended from the weſt winds, and not too ncar trees, 


alls, or buildings, where they are to flower. 
SRNATION=tree, See Alpine COLTSFOOT. 
auf CARNATION, in Botany. See BARBADOES Flowers 


feuce, 

«NATION, among Dyers; to dye a carnation, or red roſe 
colour, take liquor of wheat bran a ſufficient quantity, 
alum three pounds, tartar two ounces ; boil them arid 
enter twenty yards of broad cloth; after it has boiled 
three hours, cool and waſh it: take freſh clear bran li- 
quor a ſuthcient quantity, madder five pounds; boil and 

en according to art. 

Firs Bow dyers know that the ſolution of jupiter, or 
in red tin, being put in a kettle to the alum and tartar, 
mother proceſs, makes the cloth, &c. attract the cv- 
our into it, ſo that none of the cochineal is left, but the 
whole is abforbed by the cloth, 

, Fleſbcolour, in Painting, is underſtood of all 
* of a picture in general, which repreſent fleſli 

noſe parts of human figures which are naked, and 

Vithout drapery, | 

— and Corregio, in Italy, and Rubens and Van 
— in Flanders, excelled in carnations. 

* here obſerved, that the word carnation is not 
+, Fw for any particular part of the perfon paint- 
— ut lor the whole nudity of the piece. See Coloux- 


Vor. I. No 58, 
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CARNEDDE, in Britiſh Antiquity, denote heaps of ſtones 
ſuppoſed to be druidical remains, and thrown together 
on occaſion of confirming and commemorating a cove- 
nant. Gen. xxxi. 46. They are very common in the iſle 
of Angleſey: and were alſo uſed as ſepulchral monu- 
ments, in the manner of tumuli: for Mr. Rowland found 
a curious urn in one of theſe carnedde. Whence it may 
be inferred that the Britons had the cuſtom of throwing 
ſtones on the deceaſed. From this cuſtom is derived the 
Welch proverb, Karn ardyben, ill betide thee. Rowland's 
Mona Antiqua Reſtaurata. 

CARNEIA, in Antiquity, a feſtival in honour of Apollo, 

ſurnamed Carneus, held in moſt cities of Greece, but 
eſpecially at Sparta, where it was firſt inſtituted. 
The reaſon of the name, as well as the occaſion of the 
inſtitution, is controverted. It laſted nine days, begin- 
ning on the 13th of the month Carneus. "The ceremo- 
nies were an imitation of the method of living, and diſ- 
cipline uſed in camps. 

CARNEL.—The building of ſhips firſt with their timber 
and beams, and after bringing on their planks, is called 
carnel-work, to diſtinguiſh it from clinch-work. 

Veſſels alſo which go with mizzen-ſails inſtead of main- 
ſails, are by ſome called carnelt. 

CARNELIAN. See CoRNELIAN: 8 

CARNEUM operculum, in Anatomy, a name given by ſome 
writers to a muſcle of the abdomen, called by Veſalius the 
principium recti abdominis; and by Fallopius, the muſculus 
carnoſus. It is now generally known by the name of 
PyRAMIDALIS. 

CARNEY, a diſeaſe in horſes, wherein their mouths be- 
come ſo furred that they cannot eat. 

CARNICULA is uſed by ſome for a caruncle, more par- 
CF for that fleſhy ſubſtance which inveſts the 
teeth. 

CARNID, in Natural Hiflery, a name given by Averrhoes 
to what is called ZARNICH by more ancient writers. 

CARNIFEX, among the Remans, the common executioner. 
By reaſon of the odiouſneſs of his office, the carnifex was 
expreſly prohibited by the laws from having his dwelling- 
houſe within the city. 

In middle age writers carniſex alſo denotes a butcher. ' 
Under our Daniſh kings, the carnifex was an officer of 
great dignity; being ranked with the archbiſhop of York, 
earl Goodwin, and the lord ſteward. Flor. Wigorn. 
ann. 140. Rex Hardecanutus Alfricum Ebor. Architp. 
Goodwinum comitem, Edricum diſpenſatorem, Thrond ſuum 
carnificem, & alios magne dignitatis viros Londinum miſit. 
Spelm. Gloſſ. p. 125. 

CARNIFICATION, the making of, or turning to fleſh. 
Phyſicians gives inſtances of the carnification of BONFs, 
that is, where the bones loſe their natural conſiſtence, 
and become ſoft and fleſhy. This is a tranſmutation 
which is the reverſe of os$!FICATION. | 


CARNIFORMIS abce/ſus, an abſceſs with a hardened ori- 


fice, which generally riſes where the muſcles apply them- 
ſelves to the joints. 

CARNIVAL, or CaRnavar., a ſeaſon of mirth and re- 
joicing, obſerved with great ſolemnity by the Italians, 
and particularly at Venice. 

The word is formed of the Italian carnavale; which 
Du-Cange derives from carn-a-val, becaufe the feb is 
then put into the pot, in order to make amends for the 
ſeaſon of abſtinence enſuing. Accordingly, in the cor- 
rupt Latin, he obſerves, it was called carnelevamen, and 
curniſprivium; as the Spaniards ſtill denominate it, carnes 
tollendas. 

The carnival time commences from Twelfth-day, and 
holds till Lent, Feaſts, balls, operas, concerts of 
muſic, intrigues, marriages, &c. are chiefly in carnival 
time. 

CARNIVOROUS, CaxNivOoRUS, an epithet applied 
" A 5 animals which naturally ſeek, and feed on 

fs | | | 
It is a diſpute among naturaliſts, whether or no man be 
naturally carnivorous? Some contend that the fruits of 
the earth were intended as his ſole food ; and that it was 
neceſſity in ſome places, and luxury in others, that firſt 
prompted him to feed upon his fellow-animals. Py- 
thagoras and his followers looked on it as a great impiety 
and . abſtained from all fleſh, from the notion of 
a metempſychoſis; and their ſucceſſors, the Bramins, 
continue the ſame to this day, 
The conſideration Gaſſendus chiefly infiſts on, why man 
ſhould not be carnivorous, is the ſtructure and conforma- 
tion of our teeth; the moſt of them being either inciſores 
or molitores; not ſuch as cormworous animals are furniſh- 
ed with, proper to tear fleſh; except the four canini : as 
if nature had rather prepared us for cutting herbs, roots, 
&c. than for eating meat. 
To which may be added, that when we do feed on fleſh, 
it is not without a preparatory coction, by boiling, roaſt» 


ing, &c. - 


And 
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And even then, as Dr. Drake obſerves, it is the hardeſt| 


of digeſtion of all other foods, and is prohibited in fe- 
vers, and many other diſtempers: and laſtly, that chil- 
dren are rather averſe to all animal foods, till their pa- 
lates become vitiated by cuſtom and the breeding of 
worms in them is generally aſcribed to the too haſty eat- 
ing of fleſh. IRIS ; 
Io theſe arguments, Dr. Wallis ſubjoins another; which 
is, that all quadrupeds which feed on herbs or plants, have 
a long colon, with a cœcum at the upper end of it, or 
| ſomewhat equivalent, which conveys the food, by a long 
and large progreſs, from the ſtomach downwards, in or- 
der to its flower paſſage and longer ſtay in the inteſtines ; 
but that in carniuereu animals ſuch cœcum is wanting, 
and inſtead thereof there is a moce ſhort and ſlender gut, 
and quicker paſſage through the inteſtines. Now, in 
man, the ccecum is very viſible: a ſtrong preſumption, 
that nature, who is ſtill conſiſtent with herſelf, did not 
intend him for a carnivorous animal. It is true, the 
cccum is but ſmall in adults, and ſeems of little or no 
uſe; but in a foetus, it is much larger in proportion: 
and it is probable, our 2 of diet, as we 
row up, may occaſion this ſhrinking. 
o the arguments uſed by Dr. Wallis and others, to 
prove that man is not naturally carnivorous, Dr. Tyſon 
anſwers, that if man had been deſigned by nature not to 


be carnivorous, there would doubtleſs. have been found | 


fomewhere in the globe, people who do not feed on 
fleſh; and as hiſtory ſeems not to furniſh any inſtance 
| hereof, may not we ſay, that what is done univerſally by 
the whole ſpecies, is natural? For what the Pythago- 
reans did in abſtaining from fleſh, was on the principle 
of a tranſmigration, a miſtake in their philoſophy, not a 
taw of nature : and though in ſome countries, men feed 
more ſparingly on fleſh than in others, this is owing to 
their own choice, from the advantage they perceive by it. 
He adds, that carnivorous animals are not always without a 
colon and cœcum; nor are all animals carnivorous which have 
| thoſe parts; but that the carigueya, or opoſſum, for in- 
| ſtance, has both a colon and a cæcum, yet feeds on poul- 


try, and other fleſh z whereas the hedge-hog has neither | 


colon nor cœcum, and therefore ought to be carnivorous, 
et it feeds only on vegetables; add, that hogs, which 


ave both, will feed on fleſh greedily enough when they |. 


can get it; and that rats and mice, which have large 
cœca, feed on bacon, as well as bread and cheeſe. 
And, from the multitude of carnivorous animals which 


want thoſe parts, and of non-carnivorous which have one | 


or both, no ſafe concluſion can be drawn; ſince we might 
as well argue, that becauſe the neat-kind, ſtag-kind, goat- 


kind, and ſheep-kind, which live on herbage, have four | 


ſtomachs, therefore all thoſe which have not four ſtomachs 
were not deſigned by nature to be graminivorous z where- 
as the horſe-Cind and hare-kind have but one ſtomach, 
yet feed on graſs like the former: add, that in many 
auimals which live on the ſame ſort of food, the ſtruct- 
ure of the ſtomach is found very different; and that in 
others which live on different foods, ex. gr. on fleth, on 
fruits, on graſs, &c. the ſtomachs. are found ſo like, 
that it is diffcult to aſſign any difference between them; 
and if we cannot make a judgment what food is moſt 
natural to an animal from the ſtructure of its ſtomach, 
which is the part moſt concerned in digeſting it, much 
leſs can we judge from the colon or cæcum, which are 
Parts remote from the ſtomach, and ſeem rather as a 
cloaca ſor the reception of the faces, than of uſe for di- 
geſting or diſtributing the food. 

In fine, ſince man has all manner of teeth, fit for the pre- 
paration of all ſorts of food, ſhould it not rather ſeem 
that nature intended we ſhould live on all? And as the 


alimentary duct in the human-Kind is fitted for digeſting | 


all ſorts of food, may we not rather conclude that nature 
did not intend to deny us any? Phil. Trauſ. NY 269, 
p- 775- Abridg. vol. v. p. 10. 

CARNIUS, in Chronology, the Syracuſian name for the 
Athenian month METAG1TNION; which was the ſecond 
of their year, and anſwered to the latter part of our July 
and beginning of Auguſt. 

CARNOSUS, muſculus, in Anatomy, a name given by Fal- 
lopius and others to a muſcle, called b Velalius the be- 
ginning of the ſtraight muſcle of the abdomen, and now 
generally known by the name of PYRAMIDALIS. 

CARNOSA Membrana, ; in Anatomy; ſee PANNICULUS 

CARNOSUS N Carnoſus, and MEMBRANE. 

CARNOSITY is uſed by ſome authors, for a little fleſhy 
excreſcence, tubercle, or wen, formed in the urethra, 
the neck of the bladder, or yard, which ſtops the paſſage 
of the urine, 

. Carneſities are very diſficult of cure: they are not eaſily 
known, but by 7 a probe into the paſſage, 
which there meets with reſiſtance. They uſually ariſe 
from ſome venereal malady ill mages | 


CARNOSUM folium, in Bxtany. See LE AT. 
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CARNUBIA, in the Materia Medica, 3 


CARO, in Anatomy, &c. See Fiesn, 
Caro muſculeſa quadrata, in Anatomy, 


CAROB, or Sr. Jon's Bread, ceratonia, 


CAROB is alſo a gol 


CAR 


CAROTEEL, in Matters of Commerce, de notes a certain 


CAROTIC is uſed by ſome writers to denote thoſe who 


* 
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ſome authors have called the carb, or — which 


| bet a muſcle ſo 

Fallopius and Spi called 

Fallopius and Spigelius, but more popularly bee 

of the polygamia polyoccia claſs. It — * 

it is male and female on diſtinct — : —_ wr thele . 

have no petals, but a fleſhy germen * flower; 

receptacle, which becomes a ng, fleſhy, com Within the 
divided by tranſverſe partions, each havi Preſſed pod, 

roundiſh, compreſſed ſeed. We have but one ſ 2 

is a native of the ſouthern parts of Europe k. les, which 

— the 3 oY produces a great quantity of les tat 

rown-coloure » Which are thi 

a ſweetiſh taſte. n _ mealy, and of 

Theſe pods are eaten by the poorer {, 8 

a ſcarcity of other Pe but the * bins i 

belly, and cauſe gripings in the bowels, They Be 

directed by the college of phyſicians as inpreg; x New 
ſome medicinal peerage. FS 
mith's ſmall weight, am unting 

24th part of a grain. It is alſo 2 * 

HA, a name which the Spaniards and Po 
give to a kind of mitre made of paper or paſteboard 
which are painted flames of fire, and figures of — 
worn by thoſe who are condemned to death by the oy 
bunal of the IxqQuisiTION. See Act of faith, 

CAROENON, x«apatvor, ſometimes alſo called carenum, de. 
notes wine boiled down, till a third be evaporated, 

CAROLI, among ſome phyficians, denote venereal puſtules 
on the penis; called alſo caries pudendirum. 

CAROLINE, is a filver coin of Sweden, with the legend 
i deus pro nobis quis contra. See Colixs. 7 

CAROLINE, is alſo a name given to the four books com. 
poſed by order of Charlemagne, to refute the ſecond 
council of Nice, with regard to the worſhip of 1446s, 
They contain one hundred and twenty heads of accuſz- 
tion againſt that council, drawn up by the biſhops of 
France, and firſt publiſhed in 1549, by M. du Tillet, 
hop of Meaux, under the title of Elia Phylira. 

CAROLOSTADIANS, or CaRLOSTADIANS, an ancient 
ſect, or branch of Lutherans, who denied the real pre- 
ſence of Chriſt in the euchariſt. 

ey were thus denominated from their leader Andrew 
Caroloſtadius, who having originally been archdeacon of 
Wittemberg, was converted b a wee and was the 
firſt of all the reformed clerg A took a wiſe; but dil- 
agreeing afterwards with Luther, chiefly in the point of 
the ſacrament, founded a ſect apart. The Caroletadiars 
are the ſame with what are otherwiſe denominated Sa- 
"CRAMENTARIANS, and agree in moſt things with the 
ZUINGLIANS. 

CAROLUS, an ancient Engliſh broad piece of gold, ſtruck 
under king Charles I. whoſe image and name it bears, 
Its value has been eſtimated at twenty-three ſhillings 
ſterling; though at the time when it was coined, it is 
ſaid to have been only rated at twenty ſhillings. 

CAROLUS is uſed for a ſmall copper French coin, mixt 
with a little proportion of filver, firſt ſtruck by Charles 
VIII. of France, whence it took its name; being, at 
the time when it ceaſed to be current, valued at ſix deniers, 

CAROPI, in Botany, a name given by the inhabitants of 
the Philippine iflands to a plant more uſually known 
among authors by the name of TUGvs, a plant greatly 
eſteemed by the natives, and ſuppoſed by Camelli to be 
the true amomum of the Greeks, ſo much valued in thoſe 
ancient times. 
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weight or quantity of divers kinds of goods, ex. g. 
cloves, from four to five hundred weight; of curratts 
from five to nine hundred weight; of mace, about three 
hundred weight; and of nutmegs, from ſix to ſeven and 
an half hundred weight. 


are ſeized with the CaRus. 
CAROTIDS, in Anatomy, two arteries of the neck, ” 
each fide, ſerving to convey the blood from the aorta 
the brain.—See Tab. Anat. (angetol.) fg. 1. n. 5. Fi 13. 
13. (offeal.) fig. 5. 1. 1. 2. 3. 3. lit. xx. J). (Jplanch.) fl. 
12. lit. p. 1 
The right carotid ariſes from the ſubclavian, Ju ape 
that ſprings out of the porta; but the left immediate! 2 
of the aoita. They both lie pretty deep, and being 4 
fended by the aſpera arteria, paſs free from any 0m}. 
ſure, and without ſending out almoſt any on es de 
to the cranium. Juſt before their arrival t —— 
ſend forth the external carotid; and paſſing the 0s fe: 
ſum, proceed on with ſome circumvolutions, = 
aſide their muſcular membrane, and giving bre gel 
the dura mater, they paſs along the cranum ter: and 
by the ſides of the ſella- tureica, and dura ma 1 


r ¾ ᷑ . . ˙— ö am at ad eee 


ending 


count o 


males a part ry | 
in Pruffia, Pomerania, Brandenburg, Saxony, Bohemia, | 
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zus branches to the outer parts of the pia mater, and 
| yes on at laſt reach the cerebrum; where di- 

of 4 infinite ramifications, they are loſt in the cor- 
| ery or perhaps proceed even into the medullary 


: _ and the ancients placed the ſeat of drowſi- 


| bal n cheſe arteries,, whence they had the name care- 


. arice from x c pg, drowſmeſs. For the 
| * E were alſo called /ethargice, and apoplect icæ. 


cob, in Botany, a ſiliquous fruit, ſweet and gopd 
e 


when arrived to a proper degree of maturity. 
* 79 it e Spain, and in ſeveral places 


of the Mediterranean. The fruit is of great uſe m fat- 
tening be 


aſts of burden, and is often given them inſtead 
or oats: it is of ſome uſe in medicine, on ac- 
its pectoral virtue, being taken in a decoction. 


of beer 
The Spaniards call it arre ag, Or algarrova. 


CARP, in {chrhyology. zee CYPRINUS- 


The carp, which was firft brought into England by Leo- 


 nard Maſchal, about the year 1514, is the moſt valuable 
Fall kinds of fiſh for the ſtocking of ponds, becauſe of 


its quick growth and great increaſe. the breeding and 


ſeeding of this fiſh were more underſtood and practiſed, | 


advantages would be very great, and fiſh-ponds be- 

3 valuable an article as gardens. The lem 
who has land in his own hands, mays beſide furniſhing 
his own table and ſupplying his friends, raiſe a great deal 
of money, and very conſiderably improve his land at the 
{ame time, ſo as to make it yield more this way than by 
any other employment whatever. 'The fale of carp 
a — of the nobility and gentry 


Mecklenburgh, and Holſtein. 


For this purpoſe particular attention ſhould be paid to | 


the ſoil, water, and ſituation of the carp-pond : the beſt 


kind of ponds are thoſe which are ſurrounded by the 


fineſt paſtures and corn-fields of a rich. black. mould, 
having ſoft ſprings on the ſpot, or running-water, that 


is neither too cold, nor impregnated with acid, calca- 
reous, ſelenitic, or other mineral particles. The water | 


indeed may be ſoftened by expoſing it to the air and ſun 
in a reſervoir, or by forming an open channel for it at 


ſome diſtance from the pond. They ſhould likewiſe be 
ſheltered —_ the eaſterly and northern winds, and be | 


fully expoſed to the influence of the ſun. 

It is found by experience moſt convenient to have three 
kinds of ponds. for carp: viz. the ſpawning-pond, the 
nurſery, and the main pond. The firſt ſort of pond 
muſt be well cleared of all other kinds of fiſh, eſpecially 
thoſe of the rapacious kind, ſuch as the pike, perch, eel, 
and trout, and alſo of all the newts of lizards and the 
water-beetles. It ſhould be ſupplied with ſoft water, 


and be expoſed to the ſun and air. A pond of one acre 


requires three or four male carp, and fix or eight female 
ones, and in the ſame proportion for each additional acre. 
The belt carp for breeding are thoſe of five, ſix, or ſeven 
years old, in good health, with full ſcale, fine-full eyes, 
and a long body, and without any blemiſh or wound. 
The pond ſhould be ſtocked on a fine calm day, towards 
the latter end of March or in April. Carp ſpawn in 
> June, or July, according to the warmth of the 
ſeaſon; and for this purpoſe they ſwim to a ſhady, warm, 
ſheltered place, where they gently rub their bodies againſt 
the ſandy ground, graſs, or oſiers, and by this preſſure 
the ſpawn iſſues out. At the ſpawning ſeaſon all kinds 
of fowl ſhould be kept from the ponds. The young fry, 
hatched from the ſpawn by the genial influence of the 
lun, are left in this pond through the whole ſummer, 
and even the next winter, if the pond is deep enough to 
prevent their ſuffocation under the ice in a ſevere win- 
ter; otherwiſe the breeders and the fry are put into ſe- 
parate ponds, more convenient for their wintering. | 
The ſecond kind of ponds are the nurſeries : the young 
fin ſhould be removed into the nurſery in March or 
April, on a fine calm day : a pond of an acre will admit 
a thouſand or twelve hundred of this fry. When they 
oe lirſt put in, they ſhould be well watched and driven 
rom the lides of the pond, leſt they become the prey of 
"Pacious birds. In two ſummers they will grow ſo much 
a5 tO weigh four, five, ſometimes fix pounds, and to be 
fleſhy and well- taſted. 
main: ponds are the laſt ſort : carp are put into theſe, 
Xt meaſure a foot, head and tail incluſive. Every ſquare 
A flteen feet is ſuthcient for one carp; their growth de- 
2 on the room and the quantity of food allowed 
2 The beſt ſeaſons for ſtocking the main ponds are 
yu and autumn: carp continue to grow for a lon 
due, and to a very conſiderable fize and weight. Mr. 


a . mentions one which he had ſeen in Pruſſia above 
yard long, and of twenty-five pound weight; and two 


* hundred between two and three feet long, and 


8: Geſner mentions an inſtance of one that was 
f : | 


pong 


„ he was told, were of between fifty and ſixty years | 
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an hundred years old: theſe were tame, and dame to tlie 

ſhore in order to be fed, and ſwallowed with eaſc-4 piece 

of white bread of the ſize of half a halfpenny roll. Ponds 

ſhould be well ſupplied with water during winter, and 
| When they are covered with ice, holes ſhould be opened 

every day for the admiſſion of freſh air, through want of 
Which carp frequently periſh. See Carp-Fremng. 
Carp are ſometimes fed, during the colder ſeaſon, in a 
cellar: the fiſh is wrapped up in a quantity of wet moſs, 
ſpread on a piece of net, and then gathered into a purſe, 
in ſuch a. manner, however, as to allow him room to 
| breathe. The net is then plunged inte water, and hung 
up to the cieling of a cellar: the dipping muſt at firſt be 
| repeated every three or four hours, but afterwards it need 

only be plunged into the water once in about ſix or ſcyen 
hours. Bread ſoaked in milk is firſt given him in ſmiall 
quantities; in a ſhort time the fiſh will bear more and 
grow fat by this treatment. Many have been kept in 
this way, breathing nothing but air, for ſeveral days ſueceſ- 
. Gvely. Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixi. pt i. Art. xxxvii. p. 310, &c. 
Carry, golden. See GoLp-fih. 5 
| CaRP-flone, Lapis carpionis, a kind of gem ſaid to be found 
in the fauces, by others in the back-bone, of the carp 
fiſh, about the ſize of a pea, of a triangular figure, and 
white colour without, but yellow within. It is ſuppoſed 
to be of uſe againſt the ſtone, and ebullitions of the bile, 
being taken in powder, or held in the mouth. 
;CarP-meals, a coarſe kind of cloth, made in the northern 
parts of England. 
| CARPACK, in the egyptian Dreſs, a ſort of red cap turn- 
ed up with fur, which ſome make a cuſtom of wearing 
in common, though it is properly a part of the dreſs of 
the interpreters only, the ſame cap with muſlin tied round 
it being more properly the common dreſs. | 
CARPXA, from Kepraia, a kind of dance, or military 
exerciſe, in uſe among the Athenians and Magneſians, 
performed by two r the one actiug a labourer, the 
other a robber. 
The labourer, laying by his arms, goes to ſowing and 
proving) ſtill looking warily about him, as if afraid of 

eing ſurpriſed: the robber at length appears, and the 

labourer, quitting his plough, betakes himfelf to his 
arms, and fights in defence of his oxen: The whole was 
performed to the ſound of flutes, and in cadence. 
Sometimes the robber was overcome, and ſometimes the 
labourer; the victor's reward being the oxen and plough. 
The deſign of the exerciſe was, to teach and accuſtom 
— peaſants to defend themſelves againſt the attack of 
rufhans. 
CARPASIUM /inum. See Linum Carpaſium. 
CARPASUM, or CarPas1um, in the Materia Medica of 
the ancients, the name of a poiſonous gum, exſudating 
from a tree, ſo like myrrh in appearance that many pe- 
riſhed by the error of uſing it inſtead of myrrh, or mixed 
among it. We are, at this time, wholly 8 of its 
nature; but that it was a gum exſudating from a tree is 
plain from the account of Dioſcorides, who calls it * 
carpaſum, as we do the flowing balm of Gilead, opobolſa- 
mum. The wood of the tree which produced it, he calls 
xylocarpaſum, in the ſame manner as the other wood is 
called xylobalſamum. This wood was little leſs poiſonous 
than the carpaſum, or gum itſelf. 
Galen tells us that the carpaſum was like myrrh of the 
very pureſt and fineſt kind; and that thoſe people who 
were moſt curious of all to have fine myrrh, often met 
with the carpaſum among it, and gave death, inſtead of 
relief, to the perſons they adminiſtered it to. We find, 
by the words of Galen, that this gum was not only like 
myrrh, but was alſo brought from the ſame places, and 
was often mixed with it. The fineſt myrrh uſually had 
moſt of this poiſon among it, and we may collect from 
the ſame account that it was a ſweet-ſcented gum, for 
otherwiſe no body could have miſtaken it for myrrh. 
Galen de Med. Simpl. lib. vii. 
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CARPENTER, an artificer whoſe buſineſs is to cut, 


faſhion, and join timber and other wood for the purpoſes 
of building. 

The word is formed from the French charpentier, which 
ſignifies the ſame, formed of charpente, which denotes 


timber; or rather from the Latin carpentarivs, a maker 


of carpenta, or Carriages. | 

CARPENTERS Hort, in Architecture, includes the fram- 
ing, flooring, roofing ;z the foundation, carcaſe, doors, 
windows, &Cc. 

Company of CARPENTERS. See COMPANY. 

CARPENTER's Jeint rule, See RULE. 

CARPENTER, /hip, a perſon employed in the docks, in the 
conſtruction and repairing of veſſels. 

CARPENTER of a ſhip, is an officer at ſea, whoſe buſineſs 
is to have things in readineſs for keeping the veſſels in 
repair; and to attend-the ſtopping leaks, fiſhing maſts or 

rds, alſo calking, careening, breaming, an the like. 
| e is to watch the timber of the veſſel that it does not _ ; 
contuit 


— —— 
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- Eoiſult frequently with other officers on the ſtate of the 
- "miſts, yards, & c. and in time of battle he is to have 
plugs, tompions, and planks ready, for repairing breaches 
made by the enemy's cannon. 
The cor penter has a mate under him, and a crew or gang 
to command on neceſſary occaſions. 1 
CARPENTRY, the art of * framing, and joining, 
large pieces of wood, for the uſes of BU1LDING.., 
Cor pentry is one of the arts ſubſervient to architecture, 
and is divided into two branches, houſe-carpentry, and 
Hip-carpentry; the firſt employed in raiſing, framing, 
- roofing, flooring, &c. of houſes, &e. 


The ſecond in the conſtruction of veſſels for fea ; as ſhips, | 


barks, barges, boats, &c. | 


The rules and practices in carpentry, as to planing, faw- | 
ing, morteſſing, tenanting, ſcribing, paring, moulding, | 


c. are much the ſame as thoſe in joinery : ſo likewiſe 
are the tools, or inſtruments, and the ſtuff is the ſame in 

both; all the difference between the two arts conſiſting 
in this, that joinery is uſed in the ſmaller and more eu- 
rious works; and carpentry in the larger, ſtronger, and 
coarſer. | 


Fir. Pyrard affares us, that the art of carpentry is in its | 
greateſt perfection in the Maldive iſlands : their works | 
there, he obſerves, are ſo artfully managed, that they | 


will hold tight and firm without either nails or pins. He 
adds, they are ſo curiouſly put together, that 2 can 
take them aſunder, but thoſe acquainted with the myſtery. 
CARPENTUM, in Antiquity, a denomination common to 


divers ſorts of vehicles, anſwering to coaches as well as | 


Waggons, or even carts among us. . 

The carpentum was originally a kind of carr or vehicle 

- wherein the Roman ladies were carried; though in aſter- 
times it was alſo uſed in war. 

Some derive the word a care; others from Carmenta, 

mother of Evander, by a converſion of the m into p, 

curpentum for cu mentum. Thus Ovid, Faſt. lib. i. 


Nam prius Auſonias matres Cas penta vehebant 
Hæc guegue ab Evand'i dicta parente reer. 


CARPERA, in /chthyology, a name given by Cuba, and ſome 
other writers on fiſhes, to the Carp. See CyPRINUS, 
CARPERITARIA, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors 

for the barbarea or winter-creſs, a wild plant common 

- in hedges in ſpring. 

CARPESIA, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, a name 
given to a kind of ſpice, or aromatic drug, often men- 
. tioned by Aygineta and. others, and made an ingredient 

in cordial and ſtomachic medicines. 'This was a vege- 

table ſubſtance, being the top ſhoots of young twigs of 
an odotiferous thrub, growing in Pamphylia, and ſmell- 
ing very like the fineſt cinnamon. 

As the ancients uſed both this drug and cubebs, it is cer- 
tain that had they both been the produce of the ſame 
tree, they muſt have known it; and this it is plain the 

. did not know, for they have no where named any ſuch 
thing; but, on the contrary, they have expreſly ſaid, 
that the carpeſia was the ſhoots of a tall tree, which pro- 
duced no fruit. Avicenna gives alſo this account, and 
adds, that it grew, in his time, on mount Lebanon, and 

that the part gathered for this uſe was certain twigs, 
very long, cylindric, and but little thicker than a necdle, 
which had a very fragrant ſmell. 

CARPESIUM, in the Materia Medica, a name given by 
ſome authors to cabebs. See CARPESIA. 

CARPET, a fort of covering, worked cither with the 
needle, or on a loom; to be ſpread on a table, trunk, an 
eltrade, a paflage, or a floor. 

Perſian and Turky carpets are thoſe moſt prized ; eſpeci- 

ally the former: carpets that had a hair or ſhag on one 
fide only, were called by the ancients tapetes; ſuch as 

had a ſhag on both ſides, were called amphitapetes. Eng- 

Ich carpets, eſpecially thoſe of Ax minſter, are much valued. 
Among Tockeys, to ſhave the carpet, is to GALLOP very 
cloſe, or near the ground; a fault foreigners charge on 

. Engliſh horſes. 

Figuratively, an affair, propoſal, &e. are ſaid to be 
brought on the carpet, or tapis, when they are under 
. conlideration, &c. 

CARPET»tnights, a denomination given to gown-men, and 
others, of peaceable profeſſions, who, on account of 

- theirHirth, office, or merits to the public, or the like, 
are, by the prince, raiſed to the dignity of knighthood. 
They take the appellation carpet, Bots they uſually 
receive their honours from the king's hands in the court, 
kneeling on a carpet, By which they are diſtinguiſhed 
from knights created in the camp, or field of battle, on 
account of their military proweſs. 

 Carpet-knights poſſeſs a medium between thoſe called truck, 

or dunghi/i-tnights, who only purchaſe, or merit the ho- 

nour by their wealth; and &nighti=bachelors, who ate cre- 
ated for their ſervices in the war. 


CARPINUS, in Botany, See HORNBEAM., 
: 7 


CARPIONT, in Ihthyology, a name 9; 5 
ſiſhn called by ace 4 br car dn Sahien wks 
the ſame with that fiſh called in ſome N 5 It * 
the red-cHARRE: Artedi diſtinguiſhes jt from Lugau 

28 of SALMON, by calling it the ſmal * 

1 wo Coy in _o palate. vin 

CARPO „or CARPOBALsA | E 
the tree which yields the true oriental balm, ©, f of 

very much reſembling, both in figure, fize, 1 am; 

that of turpentine. | and lou, 


The word comes from ap, fruit; and gas raya ball 
The carpobalſamum is an oblong fruit with a K. 
four riby 


E * * 


ſtalk, a brown wrinkled rind ; 
of A 9 and ſmell. e 
t is ſeldom found in ſbops ; ſome fübſtitutine T;,.. 
Foo og tory big 
| , Lycoperdon, in Botany, 
\GARPOCRATIANG a branch of 4 CrHdel 
* called from G who i * 
0 rom Car pocrates, who in the ſecond centu 
vived, and improved upon, the errors of Simon Magi 
Menander, Saturnus, and other Gnosrics, 
He owned, with them, one ſole principle, and father of 
all things, whoſe name, as well as nature, was unknown, 
The world, he taught, was created by angels, vaſtly in. 
ferior to the firſt principle. He oppoſed the aint of 
Jeſus Chriſt ; making him a mere man, born of 
and Mary, according to the ordinary courſe of 
though poſſeſſed of uncommon gifts, which ſet hin 
above other creatures. He inculcated a communi of 
women; and taught, that the ſoul could not be ul 
till it had committed all kinds of abominations, maki 
that a neceſſary condition of perfection; that all actions 
were indifferent in their own nature, and were rendered 
= or evil by the opinions of men, or the laws of the 
ate. | 
CARPOS, Kae, fruit. The word in this ſenſe is too well 
known and underſtood to admit of any explanation; butit 
is neceſſary to obſerve that the old Greek writers did not 
keep ſtrictly to the ſenſe of the word, limiting it, as ve 
do, to that part of a plant of a tree which ſucceeds the 
flower, and in which the ſeeds are contained; but they 
often uſed it in à larger ſenſe, and expreſſed by it the 
eſculent part of a plant, though it did not ſerve to this 


— 

CARPUM fedtentium interior, in Anatomy, a name given 
by Spigelius to the muſcle called by Albinus ainars ix 
ternus, and by Winſlow, internus cubitalis, 

CARPUS, in Anatomy, the wRIST ; or that part between 
the palm of the hand, and the arm.—See Tab, Anat, 
( Oftel.) fig. 3. n. 9. and 7. . 12. See WRIST. 
The Arabians call it raſceta; the Latins ſometimes cr- 

15. 

ck R, carrum, in the Middle Age, denoted any ſort of ve- 
hicle, or carriage, either by land or ſea. ; 

Carr, CanrRvUs, a kind of rolling throne, uſed in TRI- 
UMPHS, and at the ſplendid entries of princes. 
The word is from the ancient Gauliſh, or Celtic, 
carr; mentioned by Cæſar, in his Commemarics, unde: 
the name carrus. ; 
Plutarch relates, that Camillus having entered Rome in 
triumph, mounted on a carr, drawn by four white horſes, 
it was looked on as too haughty an innovation. : 

CaxxR is alſo uſed for a kind of light, or open chariot. 
Pontanus obſerves, that Erichthonius was the firlt that 
harneſſed horſes, and joined them in a carr, or chariot. 
The carr, on medals, drawn either by horſes, lions, or 
elephants, uſually ſignifies, either a triumph, or an 2080. 
theoſis: ſometimes a proceſſion of the images of the gods, 
at a ſolemn ſupplication z and ſometimes ot thoſe of * 
illuſtrious families at a funeral. — The carr covered, an 
drawn by mules, only ſignifies a conſecration, and the re 
nour done any one of having his 1mage carried at 

ames of the Circus. ; 
The carr uſed by the ladies was called pilentum, car pentun, 
and baſlerna. Fm 

CARRAC, or CarRaca, a name given by the Portage 
to the veſſels they ſend to Braſil and the aſt Indies ** 
ing very large, round built, and fitted for f ht, rf 5 
as burden. Their capacity lies in their a” , 7 ey 
very extraordinary. They are narrower avove 5 wy 
derneath, and have ſometimes ſeven or eight 10075 

ble of bab 

2000 men; but of late they are nde hots, 


alians. 
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et. af de- 
CARRAGO, in Antiquity, a kind of fortification, 
fence about a4 camp, compoſed of carts, wagen ve 
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like vehicles, chilived or faſtened together; chiefly 
＋ the barbarous nations. . 

| AR A marble, among our Artificers, the name of a 

CARD of. white marble, which 1s called marmor Lu- 
e um by the ancients: it is diſtinguiſhed 


d tr 
bun Pai, now called the ſtatuary marble, by be- 


harder and leſs bright. 


ing ARACT. See CARACr. 


CARRAT, CARAT, Or 


C 
from place to place. 
. a 3 is "the frame, or timber-work, 
whereon it 1s mounted ; ſerving to point and direct it 
for ſhooting, and to convey it from place to place z of 
which there are three ſorts; viz. thoſe uſed in arriſons, 
at ſea aboard ſhips, and in the field. The two firſt differ 


els of garriſon carriages are made of caſt iron, 
—_ thoſe of ſhip carriages are of wood. Both have 
the ſame irons, except the breech-rings, which are pe- 
jar to the latter. f 
IG the, of a firld-piece, conſiſts of two wheels, 
which carry long and ſtrong wooden beams, or checks, 


on its trunnions as on a centre: when it is required to 
move them, they add a vant-train, compoſed of two 
ſmaller wheels. . 

The carriage conſiſts of the cheeks, the tranſums, the 
bolts, and plates, the train, the bands, the keys and 
locks, the bridge, the bed, the hooks, the trunnion-holes, 
and the cap-ſquare. _ : 
The ordinary proportion is, for the carriage to have 14 
of the length the gun; the wheels to be half the 
length of the piece in height : four times the diameter, 
or caliber, gives the depth of the planks at the fore- 
end; in the middle 35. 

The carriages for mortars are low, with four wheels, each 
of one piece, exactly like the ſea-carriages. ; 
CanR1AGE, block, is a cart made on purpoſe for carrying | 
of mortars, and their beds, from one place to another; 
and likewiſe for carrying guns in the field, which are too 

heavy to be tranſported on their own carriages. 

CAkRIAGES, truck, are two ſhort planks of wood, ſup- 

ported on two axle-trees, having four trucks, or wheels, 
of ſolid wood, about a foot and a half, or two foot dia- 
meter, ior carrying mortars or guns upon a battery, 
when their own carriages cannot go, and for removing 
timber, and other burtliens; and are drawn by men. 

* 4 GH, the, of a ſhip gun, conſiſts of four wheels, with- 

out ſpokes. 

The parts of a ſea-carriage are the two cheeks, the axle- 
trees, bolts, cap-ſquares, commonly called clamps in the 
lea-ſcrvice, hooks, forelocks, trucks, and linſpins. The 
breadth of the wheels is always equal to that of the| 
cheeks; but the height of the cheeks, and diameter of 

the trucks, depend on the height of the gun-ports above 

the deck. See on the ſubject of carriages relating to the 
military art, both as to their conſtruction and the dimen- 
ſions of their parts, Muller's Treat. of Artillery, vol. iv. 
See GALLOPER, LiIMBER, TUMBREL, &c. See alſo 
Bed, BazecninGs, fc. and HowiTz, MoRTAR, &c. 

CarRiaGe, in Agriculture, denotes a ſort of furrow; cut 
for the conveyance of water, to overflow, or improve 
the ground. | 
Carriages are of two kinds, the main carriage, whoſe 
mouth is of breadth ſufficient to receive the whole ſtream 
intended; and lefler carriage ariſing from ſpace to ſpace, 

out of the former. 

Carnlace alſo ſignifies the removal of goods, or other 
things, from-one place to another, eſpecially with a carr 
or cart. 

CanntaGe allo denotes the money or hire paid to a carrier, 
or other bearer of goods. | 
Juſtices of peace have power to aſſeſs the price of car- 
Lage of goods yearly, at their Eaſter feſſions; and if any 
carrier mall take above the rates and prices ſo aſſeſſed, 

he ſhall forfeit 50. 3 and 4 W. and M. cap. 12. 
common carrier having the charge and carriage of 

goods, is to anſwer for the ſame, or the value, to the 

owner, Co. Lyt. 78. And Where goods are delivered 

{0 a carrier, and he is robbed of them, he ſhall be charg- 

— _ anſwer for them, becauſe of the hire. 1 Roll. 

Where goods are ſtolen from a carrier, he may bring an 

iucketment againſt the felon, as for his own-goods, though 

| bas only the poſſeſſory, and not the, abſolute pro- 

Perty ; and the owner may likewiſe prefer an indictment 

againlt the felon. Kel. 39. If à carrier is robbed of 

goods, alſo either he or X44 owner may bring an action 
againſt the hundred to make it good. 
© carriage of letters is called poſtage. See Pos r. 


A : - 
ARRIAGE by ſea, is denominated PREIGHT. 
ARRIAGE, bull of, 
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ARRIAGE, a vehicle for the conveyance of perſons, |. 


» lettre de voiture, among the French, de- 


CAR 


notes a paper giren to a eattier, expreſſing the quantity 
and quality of the goods and parcels committed to him, 


partly to entitle him to receive his hire from the perſon 


to whom they are directed, and partly that this letter 
may ſhew whether all be brought, and whether in due 
time, ahd in the condition required. 


CarRIAGE is alſo uſed to denote a ſpace of ground, over 


which the inhabitants of New France, and other colo- 
nies of North America, who trade with the ſavages 
uſually by means of canoes, are obliged to carry their 
boats and proviſions, &c. on their ſhoulders. This they 
are ſorced to when they come to places in lakes or ri- 
vers, coveted with willows, or otherwiſe rendered im- 
practicable to paſs by water, till they meet with ſome 
new place convenient for reimbarking. 


only in ſome iron rings, and alſo that the trucks or | CARRIER, he who undertakes to convey perſons, goqds, 


papers, money, or the like, from place to place, on con- 
dition of a certain price either fixed by authority or cuſ- 
tom, or left to private agreement. See CARRIAGE, 

In Holland carriers are called routiers, becauſe they al- 
ways keep the ſame road, or route ſetting out, and ar- 
riving, at fixed hours. | 


between which the cannon is as it were framed, moving | CARRIER pigeon, a ſort of pigeon uſed, when properly 


trained up, to be ſent with letters from one place to an- 
other. 8 
It is larger in ſize than moſt of the other kinds. Its 


length from the tip of the beak to the end of the tail 


being often fifteen inches; but its greateſt weight not 
twenty ounces. Its fleſh is firm, and its feathers cloſe; 
it is long-necked, and of a better ſhape than moſt other 
pigeons. 'The upper chap of the bill is half covered 
from the head with a white or blackiſh” tuberous furfura- 
ceous fleſh, which projects or hangs over both its ſides, 
on the upper part neareſt the head, and ends in a point 
about the middle of the bill. This is called the warle. 
The eyes are ſurrounded with the ſame fort of corru- 
gated fleſh for the breadth of a ſhilling, ahd their iris is 
red. Their beak is long, ſtraight, and thick; their wat- 
tle generally broad . the beak, ſhort from the head 
toward the point, and tilting forward from the head; 
and the head narrow, long, and flat; the neck very long 
and thin, and the breaſt broad; the feather is chieſly 
black or dun, though there are blues, whites, and pyed. 
It has its name from its remarkable ſagatity in returning 
to the place where it was bred, though carried to great 
diſtances ; from which property it is made uſe of to carry 
letters to diſtant places, as a ſpeedy and ſaſe method of 
conveyance. 

They are trained to this ſervice in Turky and Perſia, and 
are carried firſt, while young, ſhort flights of half a 
mile, and afterwards more, till at length they will return 
from the fartheſt part of the kingdom. Every baſhaw 
has a baſket of theſe pigeons, Þred at the ſeraglio, 
which, upon any emergent vccafions, as an inſurrection, 
or the like, he diſpatches with letters, braced under their 
wings, to the ſeraglio, only ſending out more than one, 
for fear of accidents, Lightow affrds us, that one of 
theſe birds will carry a letter from Babylon to Ale po, 
which is thirty days journey, in forty-eight hours. This 
is alſo a very ancient practice; Hirtius and Brutus, at the 
fiege of Modena, held a correſpondence with one another 
by means of pigeons. And Ovid tells us, that Tau- 
roſthenes, by a pigeon ſtained with purple, gave notice 
to his father of s victory at the Olympic games, ſend- 
ing it to him at Egina. lian. Var. Hiſt. Ib. ix. cap. 
2. Pliny, lib. x. cap. 24. 

Anacreon tells us, that he conveyed a billet-doux to his 
beautiful Bathyllis, by a dove. Ode 9. See DRAGOOxN, 
and HoRsE-mar. 


CARRIERE. See CAREER. | 
CARROBALISTA, in the Ancient Military Art, denotes a 


fpecies of baliffa mounted on wheels, and drawn b 
horſes ; by which it differed from the manubalifta, which 
being lefler and lighter was thrown by the hand. 


CARROCIUM, or CarrocerRvM, in Middle Age Iriter:s, 


denotes the BANNER, or chief flag of an army, which 
was mounted on a kind of chariot, and drawn by 
oxen. *. 


CARROT, Daucus, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria di- 


gynia claſs. Its characters are thefe : it hath an umbelli- 
ferous hermaphrodite flower, which hath five heart-, 
ſhaped petals turning inward, and five hairy ſtamina. 
The germen fits under the flower, which afterward be- 
comes a roundiſh ſtriated fruit, covered with ſtinging 
hairs. | FN 
Carrets were introduced into this kingdom by the Fle- 
mings, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, and firſt ſown 
about Sandwich, in Kent. There are two or three ſorts 
of this plant cultivated for the uſe of the kitchen; and 
theſe are ſown at ſeveral different ſeaſons of the year, to 
afford a ſupply of young roots, in all ſeaſons, for the 
table. : 
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The ſeaſon for ſowing them, for the earlieſt crop, is ſoon | 
after Chriſtmas. IL hey ſliould be ſown in an open ſitua- 
tion, but near a wall; Lough if they are ſown cloſe under 
it, they will be drawn up to ſeed too faſt, and give no good 
roots : about eight inches diſtant is the propereſt Fees, 
"They delight in a warm ſandy ſoil, which thould be light, 
and well dug to a good depth, that the roots may meet 
with no obſtruction in running down, which makes them 
grow forked, and ſhoot out lateral branches, eſpecially 
when the ground has been too much dunged the ſame 
year that $a ſeeds were ſown, which will alſo occaſion 
their being worm-caten- The hairyneſs of theſe ſceds 
makes them apt to ſtick together in ſmall cluſters, and 
renders it diihcult to ſow them equally : they ſhould 
therefore be always ſown on a calm day, when there is 
no wind ftirring to blow them together, and be welt 
1ubbed between the hands to ſeparate them thoroughly: 
when they are ſown they ſhould be trod in with the feet, 
and the ground raked level over them. 
When they firſt come up, they ſhonld be hoed out to 
four inches diſtance z and a month aſter this, they muſt 
be cleared again; and if they are to be drawn while 
young, they are now to be left at fix inches diſtance eve 
way: if they are to ſtand te grow large, they mult be ſe- 
arated to ten inches, 
The ſecond ſeaſon for fowing carrots is in February. This 
muſt be done under a wall or hedge, and on warm banks; 
but thoſe which are to be in open large quarters, ſhould 
not be ſown till the beginning of March. 
In July they may be ſown again for an autumnal crop, 
and finally in the end of Augult for thoſe which are to 
ſtand the winter. Theſe laſt will be fit for uſe in March, 
before any of the ſpring ones; but they are ſeldom fo 
tender or well taſted. 
In order to preſerve carrots for uſe all winter, they are to 
be dug up in the beginning of November, and laid in a 
dry place in ſand; and theſe roots being planted again in 
February, will ripen ſceds in Auguſt for ſaccceding 
crops : the longeit and ſtraiteſt roots are to be choſen 
for this purpole. 
The cultivation of carrots has lately become a conſider- 
able branch of agriculture. For this purpoſe the ground 
ſhould be ploughed early, before the winter begins, that 


the froit may mellow the ſoil, and well dunged. The 


ſeed ſhould be ſown in March or April, ſeparating it firſt 
by paſſing it through a fine chaff- ſieye. Four pounds of 

- ſeed is ſufficient for an acre. In about ſeven or eight 
weeks they are fit for hoeing, and in a fortnight after 
they thouid be harrowed, which is done without injury 
to the carrot plants. Mr. Billing, an ingenious farmer in 
Norfolk, obtained from twenty acres and a half of land, 
of different ſoil, and differently prepared, five hundred 
and ten loads of carrots, which, as experience led him 
to conclude, were equal in uſe and eſfect to a thouſand 
loads of turneps, or three hundred loads of hay. Some 
of them meaſured two feet long, and from twelve to 
fourteen inches round. 

The ſcaſon for drawing cerrets is a little after Michael- 
mas; and the beſt method of drawing them is by break- 
ing the ground about ſix inches deep, with a four-pronged 
ſock; though Mr. Billing has plouglied them up wth a 
narrow-ſhared wheel-plough without injury, and the 
ſtock was turned into the ground to feed on them, with- 

out any farther preparation. Cows, ſheep, horſes, and 
hogs, 2 by uſe fond of carrots, and are greatly 
nouriſhed by them. Sce Billing's Account of the Cul- 
ture of Carrots, 1765, gro. 

CaR ROT, wild, or Daucus Sylveſiris, The ſecds of this 
plant are eitcemed one of the molt powerful diuretics 
we are acquainted with, of our own growth. They are 
alſo eſteemed provocatives to venery. 'They are alſo 

iven in diſorders of the breaſt and lungs, in pleuriſies, 
in ſtranguries, and in the ſtone and gravel. An infuſion 
of them in white wine is excellent in hyſterical com- 
plaints. Many inſtances are related, in which tea made 
of the heads or ſeeds of the wid carrot, has given great 
relief in theſe complaints. Ale may be made of it, by 
adding to nine ounces of the ſeed eighteen ounces of 
raiſins of the ſun, Theſe mult be put into a bag, and 
hung in a veilel of fix gallons of good ale, after fermen- 
tation. After eight days it will be fine, and it may be 
drank in the quantity of three pints a day. 
See re marks on the uſe of the carrot. peelstree, in the 
Lond. Med. Obſerv. &c. vol. iv. p. 178. 191. and ibid. 

ag; . 8. , g 

en candy. See SPIGNEL. 

CarRoT, deaaly, or ſcorching. See THAPSIA, 

CAR BOT, mountain, a ſpecies of fennel. Sce FENNEL. 

CARROUSAL, or CarrowsaL, properly a courſe, or 

- conteſt of chariots and horſes: or a magnificent enter- 
tainment, on occaſion of ſome public rejoicing; conſiſt- 
ing in a cavalcade of ſeyeral perſons, ric ly drefled, and | 


CARKUCA, in Antiquity, 2 ſplendid kin 


CAR 


equipped after the manner of the ancient 


vided into ſquadrons, meeting in banken, , 
practiſing Juſts, tournaments. and ene Publ Place, ws 
The word is fince become of more — aer 
given to any merry meetings. ans ad 

Ihe word comes from the Italian car oſelly 
of carro, chariot. Lertullian aſcribe 
carrouſals to Circe ; and will have 
nour of the Sun, her father: wh 
— * carrus, Or aurrus jolis, 
The Moors introduced cyphers, liver; 

naments of their arms, with X = ther x 
horſes. 'The Goths added creſts, plumes 8 for thei 

CARR-TAKERS, are oflicers of the king's — 

when the court travels, have charge to provide \. 
Wap. 


ons, carts, &c.. to tranſport the kin a 
bagga "py port the King's ami and 


5 2 dimings, 
$ the Invent: p 
them inf; ee 


tuted 
ence ſome deche © 


d 

riot, mounted on four wheels, richly deci or ch 
gold, filver, ivory, &c. in which the e R "ith 
tors, and people of condition, were carried 2 
The word comes from the Latin c@rry; ww Britiſh 

©, Vhich is fill the Iriſh name for ary wheel-earriage. 
ARRUCA, or CARUCA, is allo uſed in 1M; = 
for a Lon. in Middle Age Writ 

CARRUCA was alſo fometimes ufed fo 
CARRUCATE, |  "_ 

CARRUCAGE, carucagium, a kind of tax apciona, : 
poſed on every plough, for the public ebony ae rg 
RUCATE and HiDAGE, 85 

CARRUCAGE, CARUCAGE, or CaRUAer, in Hy 
denotes the ploughing of ground, either ordinary, ag for 
grain, hemp, and flax; or extraordinary, as for woad, 

ers weed, rape, and the like. 

CARRUCAILE, carrucata, in our Ancient Lows and 

denotes a plough-land, or as much arable groun 

be tilled in one year, with one PLOUGH, 

In Doomſday Inquiſition, the arable land is eſtimated in 

carrucates, the paſture in HIDEs, and meadow in acars, 

Skene makes the carrucata the ſame with bilda, or lid 

terre; Littleton the ſame with soc. 

The meaſure of a carrucate appears to have differed in g- 

ſpect of place, as well as time. In the reign of Rich. I 

it was eſtimated at 60 acres, and in another charter of 

the ſame reign at 100 acres : in the time of Ed. I. at 1% 

acres: and in the 23d of Ed. III. a carrucate of land in 

Burcelter contained 112 acres, and in Middleton 153 

acres. Dugd. Mon. tom. ii. p. 107. Kennet, Par. Ant, 

471. Du-Cange. | | 

y a ſtatute under William III. for charging perſons ts 
the repair of the highways, a plough-land is rated at fity 
pounds per annum, and may contain houſes, mills, wood, 
paſture, &c. Stat. 7 and 8 Will. HL. 

CARRYING, in Fatconry, fignifies a hawk's flying zwar 
with the quarry. 

Carrying is one of the ill qualities of a bawk, which ſhe 
acquires either by a diſlike of the falconer, or not being 
ſuthcicntly broke to the LUKE. 

CAaRKkYiNG, among Huntjmen. When a hare runs on rotten 
ground (or even ſometimes in a froſt), and it licks t9 
her feet, they ſay ſhe carrzes. es 

CARRYING, among Riding-Mafters. A horſe is faid to 
carry low, rity Fee naturally an ill-ſhaped neck, he 
lowers his head too much. All horſes that arm them- 
ſelves carry low, but a horſe may carry low without am- 
ing. A French brauch, or gigot, is preſcribed as 2 f-. 
medy againſt carrying low. FEE 
A horſe is ſaid to carry well, when his neck is raiſed, & 
arched, and he holds his head high and firm, without 
conſtraint. | 

CARRYING wind, a term uſed by our dealers in er" to 
expreſs ſuch a one as frequently toſſes his noſe as wo 
his ears, and does not carry handſomcly. This is _— 
carrying uind; and the difference between 2 0 1 
wind, and beating upon the hand, is this: that! Top 
who beats upon the hand, ſhakes the bridle and rel * 

hs - 3 0 0 orie 1 75 
while he ſhakes his head; but the h if th t cal — 
the wind puts up his head without ſhaking, aud en 


: 4. The fite to c. u 
times beats upon the hand. The oppoi * <a haves 


Hiry 
d as can 


; ning 
Mr. Sharp's rolling cart is fixed upon two 28 "phe i 


vots like! 
llers are both eln. 
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if the ſamc; or rather the Latin carreta, a diminu- | 


figo: See CARR. 
F Weſtminſter carts ſhall not carry more 


1. ſacks of meal, ſeven hundred and fifty bricks, 

a coals, &c. - pain of forſeiting one of 
co. I. cap. 6. 

the _ 7 = city, . are forbid to ride, either 

Þ 4 carts, or * 4 They are to lead, or drive them 

5 ** through the ſtreets, on the forfeiture of ten 
gullng⸗ Stat. 1 Geo. I. cap. 57. 

Criminals are drawn to execution in a cart. Bawds, and 
other maleſactors, are whipped at the carts tail. 

Scripture makes mention of a ſort of carts, or drags, uſed 

b be Jews, to do the olhce of threſhing. ; Ihey were 

fapported on low thick wheels, bound with iron, which 

were rolled up and down on the ſheaves, to break them, 
i force out the corn. Something of the like kind alſo 
obtained among the Romans, under the denomination of 
plauftra, of which Virgil makes mention. Georg. I. 
Tardaque 1 matris volventia plauſtra, 
Tribulaque, traheægue 
On which Berries obſerves, that trahea denotes a cart 
without wheels, and tribula a ſort of cart armed on all 
rides with teeth, uſed chiefly in Africa, for threſhing 
corn. The Septuagint and St. Jerome repreſent theſe 
carts as furniſhed with ſaws, inſomuch that their ſurface 
was beſet with teeth. David, having taken Rabbah, the 
capital of the Ammonites, ordered all the inhabitants to 
be cruſhed to pieces under ſuch carts, moving on wheels 
ſet with iron teeth; and the king of Damaſcus is ſaid to 
have treated the Iſraelites of the land of Gilead, in the 
ou ,— gb 2 qe 31. Amos, i. 3- Calm. 

* Dit. Bibl. tom. 1. p. 366. 

CarT-b-(e, in our pe Cu/toms, denotes wood to be em- 
ployed in making or repairing inſtruments of huſ- 
bandry. 

CARTE BLANCHE, a French term, ſeldom uſed but in 
this phraſe, To give, or fend any one the carte blanche; 
i. e. to ſend him a blank Paper, eigne, for him to fill 
up with what conditions he pleaſes. 

Muck like this is the French 5/anc /igne, a paper without 
writing, excepting a ſignature at the bottom, given by 

\ contending parties to arbitrators, or common friends, to 
fill up with the conditions they judge reaſonable, in 
order to end the quarrel. 

CARTEL, originally ſignifies a placart, or manifeſto in 
writing, poſted in public places to notify its contents. 
The word comes from the Italian cartello, or Latin car- 
___ which ſignifies the ſame; formed by diminution 
ot charta, paper, 

CARTEL, a letter of defiance, or a challenge to ſingle com- 

dat; much in uſe when thoſe combats were practiſed, 
tor the deciding of difficult, and not otherwiſe to be de- 
termined, controverſies at law. See DuEL. 
The uſe of cartels, or challenges to fight, is very ancient, 
there being divers inſtances of them in Homer, Virgil, 
and other Greek and Latin poets. Rymer gives the car- 
tel which Edward III. ſent to Philip de Valois, chal- 
lenging him either to fight him, body to body, or an 
hundred men againſt an hundred, or army to army, 
within ten days, before the gates of Tournay. Fad. 
wm. v. 

C1RTEL alſo denotes a treaty or agreement between two 

— or generals, relating to the exchange of priſoners 
aken in war. 

There are alſo cartels ſettled between princes in time of 
war, for what relates to commerce, that it may be car- 
* ou without interruption, notwithitanding other hoſ- 
lities. 

Cakrer is alſo uſed for a ſhip commiſſioned in time of 
war, to exchange the priſoners of any two hoſtile powers; 
or to carry any requeſt or propoſal from one to another. 
Mi officer who commands her is ordered to carry only a 

ingle gun, for the purpoſe of firing ſignals. 
ARTEL alſo denotes a meaſure of capacity for corn, uſed 
8 E of W being of different values from 
APPRG * 9 | 
CRTESLAN hile/ophy, or CarTESIANISM, the ſyſtem 
| 2 olophy advanced by Des Cartes, and maintained 
his followers, the Carteſians. 
— 2 philoſophy is founded on two great princi- 
b 5 ede metaphyſical, the other 3 The me- 
— * E is this, I think, therefare I am. This 
ir ple has been attacked and defended, with great 
Pit, zeal, and partiality, on both ſides: for, though it 
© true, that , « k 8 
ena BY | 4 are as ſure by an inward perception or 
tre, do p? that we exiſt, as that we think ; yet it is 
* 8 Pk that the concluſion of this reaſoning, I am, is 
a hom the antecedent / think: ſince to think, ſup- | 
and the mind ſees clearly the neceſ- 


—  — 
— — 


Poles to be, or exit; 


ry connexion between thinking and being. 
of a Being 3 perfect 


dam our having the idea 
and neceſſarily exiting, Des Cartes concludes 


at he ac- | 


CAR 


tually is, upon whoſe will he makes the certainty of ſelſ- 
evident 3 and of all neceſſary truths to de- 


pend. From the knowlege thus eſtabliſhed, he proceeds 
to deduce a complete knowlege of his effects by neceſ- 
fary 8 * and he rejects all ſinal cauſes from philoſo- 
phy. He infers the reality of material objects from the 
veracity of the Deity. 
The phyſical principle of Carteſianiſm is this, that nothing 
exiſii but ſubſtances : which appears a dangerous principle 
to the divines; and is accordingly controverted every day 
in the ſchools of the catholics z who undertake to prove, 
that there are abſolute accidents. | 
Subſtance he makes of two kinds; the one a ſubſtance 
that thinks, the other a ſubſtance extended. Actual 
thought, therefore, and actual extenſion, are the eſſence 
of ſubſtance : ſo that the thinking ſubſtance cannot be 
without ſome actual thought; nor can any thing be re- 
trenched from the extenſion of a thing, without taking 
away ſo much of its ſubſtance. 
The firſt article is oppoſed by Mr. Locke, who endea- 
vours to ſhew, that thinking is not eſſential to the ſoul, 
or that its eſſence does not conſiſt in thought; but that 
there are various occaſions wherein it does not think at 
all. See DREA. The latter is ſtrongly oppoſed by the 
Jeſuits, &c. as inconſiſtent with the doctrine of TR AN- 
SUBSTANTIATION ; but is much better confuted by the 
modern writers, from the principle of the Newtonian 
philoſophy. 
The 1 of matter being thus fixed in extenſion, Des 
Cartes naturally concludes there is no vacuum, nor any 
poſſibility thereof in nature; but that the world is abſo- 
Jutely full: for mere ſpace is precluded by his principle: 
becauſe extenſion being implied in the idea of ſpace, 
matter is ſo too. If there were any ſuch a thing as a va- 
cuum, ſays he, it might be meaſured: the vacuum, 
therefore, is extended, and of conſequence is matter; 
every thing extended being matter. See VACUUM. 
He defines motion to be the tranſlation of a body from 
the neighbourhood of bodies that are in contact with it, 
and conſidered as quieſcent, to the neighbourhood of 
other bodies; and thus deſtroys the diſtinction between 
abſolute or real, and relative or apparent motion. He 
maintains that the ſame quantity of motion is always 
reſerved in the univerſe ; becauſe. God, he ſays, muſt 
ſuppoſed to act in the moſt conſtant and immutable 
manner. And hence he likewiſe deduces his three laws 
of motion. See MoT10N. 
Theſe principles of phyſics once ſuppoſed, Des Cartes 
explains mechanically, and according to the laws of mo- 
tion, how the world was formed; and whence the pre- 
ſent appearances of nature do ariſe. He ſuppoſes, that 
God created matter of an indefinite extenſion ; that he 
divided this matter into little ſquare portions, or maſſes, 
full of angles; that he impreſſed two motions on this 
matter; one, whereby each part revolved round its cen- 
tte; another, whereby an affemblage, or ſyſtem of them, 
turned round a common centre: whence aroſe as many 
different vortices, or eddies, as there were different 
maſſes of matter, thus moving round common centres. 
Theſe things thus put into motion, the conſequences, ac- 
cording to Des Cartes, in each vortex, will be as follow : 
the parts of matter could not move and revolve among 
each other, without having their angles gradually broken; 
and this continual friction of parts and angles muſt pro- 
duce three elements: the firit, an infinitely fine duſt, 
formed of the angles broken off; the ſecond, the ſpheres 
remaining, after all the angular irregularities are thug 
removed: theſe two make the matter of his firſt and ſe- 
cond element. And thoſe particles not yet rendered 
ſmooth and ſpherical, and which ſtill retain ſome of 
their angles, and hamous parts, make the third ele- 
ment · 
Now the firſt, or ſubtileſt element, according to the laws 
of motion, mult take up the centre of each ſyſtem, or 
vortex, by reaſon of the ſmallneſs of its parts: and this 
is the matter which conſtitutes the ſun, and the fixed 
ſtars above, and the fire below. The ſecond element, 
compoſed of ſpheres, makes the atmoſphere, and all the 
matter between the earth and the fixed ſtars; in ſuch 
manner, as that the largeſt ſpheres are always next the 
circumference of the vortex, and the ſmalleſt next its 
centre. The third element, or the hooked particles, is 
the matter that compoſes the earth, all terreſtrial bodies, 
comets, ſpots in the ſun, &c. 
'The parts of the ſolar vortex, according to his ſyſtem, 
increaſe in denſity, but decreaſe in celerity, to a certain 
diſtance; beyond which he ſuppoſes all the particles to 
be equal in magnitude, but to increaſe in celerity. He 
accounts for the gravity of terreſtrial bodies from the 
centrifugal force of the æther revolving round the earth; 
and upon the ſame general principles he pretends to ex- 
plain the phænomena of the magnet, aud to account for 
every other operation in nature, 
Hie 


- burleſque addreſs preſented to the firſt preſident. 
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His ſyſtem, though very artfully concerted, yet carries 
with it more of the air of a romance, than of a juſt phi- 
loſophy. Accordingly, both divines and philoſophers 
exchim againſt it: the firſt, becauſe it leads to atheiſm, 
by furniſhing the maintainers of an eternal matter, with 


means how, from the laws of motion, to account for |, 


the production of the world: though, it is certain, Des 


Cartes ſuppoſed a Deity ; and ſo muſt all who admit his 


philoſophy; elſe whence will they derive that motion of 
matter, which of itſelf is deſtitüte 6f any ſuch prin- 
ciple ? | 


But the philoſophers have much beiter'pleas againſt it; | 


and the elements, ſubtile matter, hooked atoms, vorti- 
ces, and other machines, are now clearly on the ſame 
footing with the occult quality of the ancient peripatetics. 
Indeed, Des Cartes, by 1 geometry into phy- 
ſies, and accounting for natural phœnomena from the 
laws of mechanics, did infinite ſervice to philoſophy; 
and contributed, both by his practice and example, to 
free it from that venerable ruſt, which in a long ſuc- 
ceſſion of ages it had contracted : accordingly, to him, 
in ſome meaſure, is owing the preſent _— of mecha- 
nical, and even the Newtonian philoſophy. 

Carteſianiſm was nearly prohibited by an arret of the par- 
liament of Paris; and had been ſo, in effect, but for a 


Rene des Cartes, the noble founder of this ſet, was of 

Bretagne, born in the year 1596. His monument in- 
forms us, That having maſtered all the learning of the 
e ſchools, which proved ſhort of his expeQation, he be- 
« took himſelf to the army, in Germany and Hungary; 
& and there ſpent his vacant winter hours, in comparing 
te the myſteries and phœnomena of nature, with the 
c laws of mathematics; darivg to hope, that theſe 
c might unlock the other. Quitting, therefore, all other 
« purſuits, he retired to a little village near Egmond, 
“ in Holland; where ſpending twenty-five years in con- 
« tinual reading and meditation, he effected his de- 
« ſign.“ 
He — a perſon of great genius and penetration, both 
as to the invention, and orderly ranging and diſpoſing of 
things. He began a new method of philoſophy, and 
finiſhed it, on his own founcation. His reputation in 
foreign nations appears on his monument; which con- 
fiſts of four faces, inſcribed with ſo many encomiums. 
It was erected at Stockholm, where he died, in the year | 
1650, by Monſieur Chanut, the king of France's reſident 
in that court. But his bones were afterwards removed 
to Paris, at the charge of M. d' Alibret, who alſo erected 
a handſome monument over them, in the church of St. 
Genevieve. | 
See an accurate account and examination of the Carte. 
fran ſyſtem, in Maclaurin's View of Sir Ifaac Newton's 
Philoſophical Diſcoveries, chap. iv. 

CARTHAMUS. See Baſtard SAFFRON, 

CARTHUSIANS, a branch of the BExEtDicTINES, an 
order of religious, inſtituted by S8. Bruno, about the year 
1084 (ſome ſay in 1080, and others in 1086), remark- 
able for the auſterity of their rule, which obliges them 
to a perpetual ſolitude; a total abſtinence from fleſh, 
even at the peril of their lives; and to feed on bread, 
water, and ſalt, one day in every week; and abſolute 
ſilence, except at certain ſtated times. 
Their houſes were uſually built in deſarts, their fare 
coarſe, and their diſcipline ſevere. It 1s obſerved, that 
the monaſtical piety is ſtill better preſerved in this, than 
in any of the other orders. M. PAbbe de la Trappe, 
however, endeavours to ſhew, that the Carthiſians do not 
live up to the auſterity enjoined by the ancient ſtatutes 
of Guigues, their fifth general. M. Maſon, general 
of the order, anſwers the abbe; and ſhews that what 
he calls the ſtatutes, or conſtitutions of Guigues, 
are, in reality, only cuſtoms compiled by father Gui- 
gues z and that they did not become laws till long after. 
The word is formed from Carthuſianus, or Carthuſienſis, a 
denomination given them in Latin, from a village in 
Dauphiny called Chartreuſe, in Latin Cartuſium, Catur- 
ſium, as Lane ſay, where the firſt monaſtery of this kind 
was erected. = >a the French call the religious of this 
order Chartreu, and their convents Chartreuſes ; an ap- 
pellation which alſo appears to have anciently obtained 
in England ; whence the name of that celebrated hoſpi- 
tal, or rather college, in London, the Charter-houſe; 
by corruption from Chartreuſe. 
The Carthufian habit is all white within, their ſcapular 
being joined in the ſides by two pieces of the ſame ſtufl. 
They wore a hair ſhirt next their ſkin, Their prior and 
procurator, who may go abroad upon the neceflary af- 
fairs of the houſe, appear in a black cloak down to the 
ground, and a black hood over the white one ; the hood 


not round, but tapering to a point. | 


There are few nuns of this order. There have, how- 


| 


CARTHUSIAN powder, poudre des Chartreux. IN 


CARTILAGE, in Anatomy, a ſmooth, 


” . ila (5. N 
CAR TIL Ad RS, articrlating, See Jotx r Cf, e. 


ever, been ſome female Carthiſian convents ; but the in- 
7 | 


CARTILAGINOUS , thote, whoſe ſpine, 


creaſe of them was prohibited in 1 
main only five at this day; four in 


Bruges in Flanders. "They ' were br 
by Henry II. about the year 1186, 


368 z and fte. 
"v3 70d 
Pace, and one z. 


ought int 
and had 0a! 


houſes ; their firſt houſe being at Witham Only nine 


mineral. Renyes 


ble, elaſtic part of an animal; We "rn, ke. 
harder than any other part. a done, but 
Cartilages ſeem to be nearly of the ſame nature ..: 
bones, and only to differ as 'more or leſs ba E7 with 
are ſome very hard, and which even become 60 There 
time; as thoſe, v. g. which form the ſternum NY With 
are ſofter, and ſerve to compoſe entire parts ; £ oy hers 
the noſe, ears, &c. where an eaſy gentle nate 3 
quired; their natural elaſticity ſerving them int * 
antagoniſt muſcles. allead of 
There are others ſofter ſtill, partaking of the nature of 
ligaments, and thence called /igamentous cartilage, 
There are cartilages of various figures, acquiring var! 
names from the things they reſemble: one is Sp 5 
nularis, becauſe it reſembles a ring; another 2. brit 
from its reſembling the point of a dagger; a thirl « k 
Hermit, becauſe made like a buckler; and fo of the 8 
See each under its proper head. 457 
Cartilages have no cavities for marrow; nor any mem. 
branes, or nerves, for ſenſation. Their uſes are to pre. 
vent the bones from being damaged or wounded by + 
continual friction; to join them together by a ſynchon. 
drofis z and to contribute, in great meaſure, to the vel 
12 of ſeveral parts; as the noſe, ears, trachea, ee. 
ids, &c. ; 
Cartilages cover the extremities of bones joined together 
by moveable articulations, increaſe the volume of for:s 
of them after the manner of epiphyſes, unite others rery 
cloſely together, and have no immediate adheſion cr 
connection with others. The cartilages which belong to 
the bones differ from each other in ſize, figure, ſituation, 
and uſe, and may all be ranked under two general heads: 
thoſe which are cloſely united to bones, and thoſe which 
are not immediately connected with them. The cu. 
lages united to bones are of four kinds; ſome cover both 
ſides of the moveable articulations, and are very ſmooth 
and ſlippery; fome unite the bones to each other, either 
ſo firmly as to allow no ſenſible motion, as in the ſyra- 
phyſis of the ofa pubis, and Nill more in that by which 
the epiphyſes are joined to the bones; or in ſuch mzn- 
ner as to allow of different motions, as in thoſe by which 
the bodies of the vertebræ are connected. The firkt es- 
fily grow hard, but the others appcar in ſome degre? 
viſcid, and retain their flexibility. 
Some increaſe the ſize and extent of bones, as the cart» 
laginous portions of almoſt all the truc ribs : theſe are 2r- 
ticulated with bones; others with cartilages, as the /# 
tum narium; others ferve only for borders, as thoſe of 
the baſis of the ſcapulu, and of the criſa of the u wr, 
the ſupercilia of cavities, and thoſe of the ſpinal and 
tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebræ. Some, in fine, hare 
a ſingular form, as thoſe of the ears, and moſt of tao:e 
of the noſe ; in which laſt, their elaſticity appears moſt 
ſenſibly. The cartilages belonging to the ſecond general 
claſs, or thoſe not Arg joined to bones, are ſor 
the moſt part placed in the moveable joints; and there 
may likewiſe be ſubdivided into ſeveral kinds. Some 1 
altogether looſe, being neither joined to the articu'ate! 
bones, nor to the cart:lages which cover them, but 45% 
freely between them in different directions; 2s tho! 
which are placed in the articulation of the i614 with the 
os femoris; in that of the lower jaw with the fa we 
rum; and in that of the clavicle with the Yernum. N 
between the clavicle and acromium, and between “ 
firſt and ſecond vertebre of the neck, are of ti oy 
kind. Some are partly joined to other 447 % 4 
partly ſlide between the cartilaginous extremities a i 
articulated bones, as the cartilage at the Jower e 5 
of the radius. "There may alſo be reckoned ol 
cartilages, though not ſo. properly, ſeveral of te. * 
ſeſamoide bones, - which remain long cartilage ti 
alſo the cartilaginous portions of tendons, Wi 
ſame office with the ſefamoide bones. Winſlow. crore 
It is commonly held, that all bones in their ys, rt 10 
only cartilage, and arrived at the hardueſs ol Pont? 
a gradual induration. fats 
Hanes it is, that in ſome caſes the «ar Prager ye wr 
have been found offified z of which a famon fe 
happened ſome years ago at Milan, way 15 pd. 
was judged innocent, and ſaved, becau 5 . ti y 0 
teria being turned bony, he was not ſufſocaic 
hangman's rope. 
or 9 
batt, 


bone, is of the conſiſtence of a cartilage, being hollow 
withal, and containing medulla. See FISH. 3 
Cartilaginous fiſhes are of two kinds; flat, as the raia or 
Cate; and long and round, as the aſellus, or cod. 
CaRrTILAGINOUS leaf, among Betaniſls, See LE 8 
CARTON, or, as we pronounce it, CARTOON, in Paint- 
ine, a DESIGN, made on ſtrong paper, to be Kr 
calqued through, and transferred on the freſh plaſter o 
a wall, to be painted in freſco. i | 
The word, in the original French, ſigniſies thick paper, 
or paſte-board. 


Caro is alſo uſed for a deſign coloured, for working in 


moſaic, tapeſtry, &c. The Cartoons formerly preſerved 
at Hampton-court, but now in the queen's palace at 
Buckingham-houſe, are deſigns of Raphael Urbin, in- 
tended for a tapeſtry. See Richardſon, in his Eſſay on 
Painting; where he ſpends a great part of a chapter on 
the colouring of the Cartoons. Sx ; 

CARTOUCH, a wooden caſe about three inches thick, 
girt round with marlin, and loaden with two, three, or 
four hundred muſquet-balls, beſides ſix or eight balls of 
iron of a pound weight; to be fired out of a ſmall fort 
of mortar, chiefly for the detence of a paſs, or the like. 

he cartzuch is alſo called by the French gargouge, gar- 
gouche, or gargouſſe. 
In cannon of caſemates, or other poſts, which defend the 
paſſage of the ditch, or the like, cariouches have a terrible 
effgft : ſince, burſting aſundcr, they ſpread the ſhot they 
are loaden with far and wide. There are divers other 
forms and compoſitions of cartouches, and ſome made for 
guns. 

C:nroucH is alſo uſed for what is more frequently called 
a CARTRIDGE. 

CarroucH alſo denotes an ornament in architecture, 
ſculpture, &c. repreſenting a ſcroll of paper; being 
uſually in form of a table, or flat member, with wav- 
ings ; whercon is ſome inſeription, or device, ornament 
of armory, cypher, or the like. oY 
It is nearly akin to a modillion; from which it only dif- 
fers in this, that the latter is uſed under the cornice in 
the caves of a houſe, and the former in wainſcotting 
within doors. Some workmen call the cartoozes DEN“ 
TILS. 

The word is French, formed from the Italian cartzccio, 
which ſignifies the ſame. 

Cartouches are ſometimes drawn on paper, as in the titles 
of maps, &c. and are ſometimes made of ſtone, brick, 
plaſter, wood, &c. for buildings. 


CarToucurs, in Heraldry, a name given to a ſort of oval 


ſhields, much uſed by the popes and ſecular princes in 
Italy, and others, both clergy and laity, for paint- 
ing or engraving iheir arms on. Many ſuppoſe this form 
derogatory to the honour of the perſon ; but though the 
ſquare ſhield, with the rounded and pointed bottom, 1s 
more in uſe with us, as alſo with the French and Ger- 
mans, yet this is ſuppoſed more truly the figure of the 
Roman ſhield worn by the ſoldiery, and therefore more 
ancient and honourable than either that or the indented 
ſhield of the Germans. 


CARTRIDGE, in the Military Art, the charge or load of 


a fire-arm, wrapped up in a thick paper, paſte-board, or 
parchment z to be the more rcadily charged, or conveyed 
into the picce. 
Cartridges are the ſame with what the French call car- 
tuches, from which word Skinner ſcruples not to derive 
cartridge. 
Thoſe of cannon and mortars are uſually in caſes of paſte- 
board, or tin, ſometimes of wood, half a foot long 
taking up the place of the-bullet in the piece, to whole 
caliber the diameter is proportioned. 'Thoſe of muſ- 
quets, piſtols, and ſmall arms, only contain the charge 
of powder, with a ball wrapped up in thick paper. 
Flannel cartridges are now preferred, becauſe they do not 
retain the fire, and are therefore leſs liable to accidents 
in loading. A parchment cap is made to cover them, in 
order to prevent the duſt of powder from paſſing through 
them, which is taken off before they are put into the 
ome Mr. Muller recommends for this purpoſe to 
oil the flannel in ſize. In quick firing, the ſhot is fixed 
to the cartridge by means of a wooden bottom, hollowed 
on one fide, ſo as to receive nearly half the ſhot, which 
is faſtened to it by two ſmall ſlips of tin crofling over 
the ſhot, and nailed to the bottom; and the cartridge is 
ted to the other end of this bottom. They are fixed 
likewiſe in the ſame manner to the bottoms of the grape- 
ſhot, which are uſed in held-pieces. Syſt. of Math. 
Kc. vol. v. p- 291. 
MAT RIDGE=box, a wooden or iron caſe covered with lea- 
ben holding a dozen or more muſket cartridges, borne 
the ſoldier on his belt, hanging a little below the 
right pocket-hole. . | 


7 1 . * 
VA, in Botany, a name given by the Indians to one of 


* the kinds of cinnamon=tree, This is of all others the 
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moſt eſteemed among them, and ſerves for the moſt. 
purpoſes. They extract 2 and a liquid oil from 


the roots; they extract oil of cinnamon from che bark, 
and from the leares they make another oil, which is 
called oil of cloves, and fold as ſuch. The fruits yield 
them an oil reſembling that of juniper, and afterwards 
they extract from them a thick, fat ſubſtance, like wax, 
ſerving them for the making unguents and plaſters, and 
alſo for the making their candles. 

CARVAGE, car vagium, the ſame with CARRUCAGE, 
Henry III. is ſaid to have taken carvage, that is, two 
marks of ſilver of every knight's fee, towards the mar- 
riage of his ſiſter Iſabella to the emperor. 

Car vage could only be impoſed on the tenants in capite. 
CARVAGE alſo denotes a privilege whereby a man is ex- 
empted from the ſervice of carrucage. 
CARUCATARIUS, in Ancient Law Books, he that held 
land in SOCCAGE, or by plough tenure. 

CARUCATE. See CarRUCATE. 

CARVER, a cutter of figures or other devices in wocd. 

Sce CARVING. | 

Carvers anſwer to what the Romans called ſculpteres, 

who were different from celatores, or engravers, as theſe 

lait wrought in metal. 

CARVER is alſo an officer of the table, whoſe buſineſs is 

to cut up the meat, and diſtribute it to the gueſts, 

The word is formed from the Latin carptor, which ſigni- 

fies the ſame. The Romans alſo called him car pus, ſome- 

times ſciſſor, ſci nden di magiſter, and flruttor. 

In the great families at Rome, the carver was an office 

of ſome figure. There were maſters to teach them the 

art regularly, by means of figures of animals cut in wood. 

The Greeks allo had their carvers, called H;27por, q. d. 

deribitores, or diſiributors. In the primitive times, the 

maſter of the feaſt carved for all his gueſts. Thus in 

Homer, when Agamemnon's embaſſadors were enter- 

tained at Achilles's table, the hero himſelf carved the 

meat. Of later times, the ſame office on ſolemn occa- 
ſions was executed by ſome of the chief men of Sparta. 

Some derive the cuſtom of diſtributing to every gueſt 

his portion, from thoſe early ages when the Greeks firſt 

left off ſeeding on acorns, and learned the uſe of corn. 

The new diet was ſo great a delicacy, that to prevent 

the gueſts from quarrelling about it, it was found ne- 

ceſſary to make a fair diſtribution. Athen. Deipn. lib. i. 

cap. 10. Potter. Arch. lib. iv. cap. 10. 

CARVING, in a general ſenſe, the art or act of cutting 
or faſhioning a hard body by means of ſome ſharp in- 

ſtrument, eſpecially a chiſſel. 

In which ſenſe, carving includes ſtatuary and engravings 

as well as cutting in wood, 

CARVING, in a more particular ſenſe, is the art of en- 

graving or cutting ſigures in wood. 

In this ſenſe, carving, according to Pliny, is prior both 

to ſtatuary and painting. See CUTTING ix wood. 

CARVIST, in Falconry. See FALCON. 

CARUM, in Botany, Sec CaRAaway. 

CARUNCULA, CARUNCLE, a term in Anatomy, properly 
ſignifying a little piece of fleſh, being a diminutive of 

the Latin car», fleſh, 

The name carwncula is applied to ſeveral parts of the 

body; as, 

CARUNCUL cuticulares alæ, a name which ſome anato- 
miſts give the NTA. | 

CARUNCULZ lachrymales, are two little eminences, one in 

each great canthus, or corner of the EYE; ſeparating 

the two pund ia lachrymalia. 

Some reſtrain the appellation /achrymalis to the caruncula 

in the greater, or inner canthus; calling that in the leſſer 

canthus innominata. 

Some have given the name caruncula to that pendant 

fleſhy part, called uvuLa, or columella. 

CARUNCULA is alſo applied to certain fleſhy morſels pre- 

ternaturally contained in divers parts and humours of the 

body. We ſometimes meet with capillary caruncles ex- 
creted with the urine. Sce TRICHIASIS. 

To the head of carunculæ alſo belong thoſe fleſhy excrg- 

ſcences called polypuſes, See PoLyeUs. 

CARUNcuLxR myrtiformes, in Anatomy, are four little ca- 

runcles, or fleſhy knobs, about the ſize of myrtle-berries, 
whence their name; found adjoining to, or rather in the 
place of the HYMEN, in the parts of generation in 
women. 
Some ſuppoſe them to be largeſt in maids, and to grow 
leſs and leſs by the uſe of venery; but others, with more 
probability, make them the conſequences of venery in 
the firſt copulationz deriving them from the broken 
membrane of the men, whoſe fragments thrunk up 
they appear to be. | 

CARUNCUL@ papillares, or mamillares, are little protube- 
rances in the inſide of the pelvis of the KIDNEYS, made 

| by the extremitics of the tubes which bring the ſerum 

from the glands in the exterior parts, to the pelvis. 
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CAS 


e word is formed from the French 


In which ſenſe, th 


” caſes were made in the figure of little 
nally 1 ann to that ancient Chriſtian 
he ſaints having been the living temple of 
are entitled, after their death, to have 
ſed in the figure of the viſible houſe of 


- ic churc 
maxim, that t 
the Holy Ghoſt, 
their bones enclo 


_ caſe of St. Genevieve is never brought down _ 

+ creat ceremony, nor except in time of extreme pu 
ou 4 ngers or calamities. : ; ; 

— in Grammar, is underſtood of the different inflexions 
3 *minations of nouns; ſerving to expreſs the differ- 
0": ſtates or relations they bear to each other, and to 
fs things they repreſent. For the reaſon of the name, 

ENSION- 
e great diverſity among rammarians, with re- 
rd to the nature and number of caſes : they generally 
End ſix caſes even in moſt of the modern languages, 
which they call the Nominative, Genitive, Dative, Accu- 
ative, Vacative, and Ablative but this ſoems only in 
compliance with their own ideas, which are formed on 
the Greek or Latin, and which they transfer to other 
ges. 
Ni wth is, if, by caſe, be only meant an occaſional 
change in the termination of a noun, or name, which 
ſeems to be the juſt idea of caſe ; there will, in this ſenſe, 
be juſt as many caſes as there are different terminations 
of nouns in the ſame number, i. e. in ſome languages 
more, in others leſs, and 7 3 _ mw 

deed, the generality of authors either have not any 
= of caſes * all, or they wander ſtrangely 
from that notion: for they always reckon five caſes of 
nouns in the Greek, and fix in the Latin: though ſe- 
veral of theſe caſes be frequently alike, as the genitive 
and dative ſingular, of the firſt declenfion of the Latin; 
the dative and ablative plural of the ſecond, &c. the 
genitive and dative dual of the Greek, &c. So that the 
termination is not the ſole criterion of the caſe. : 
It ſeems, however, much more agreeable to the princi- 
ples of grammar, which only conſiders words materially, 
to make as many different caſes, as there are changes in 
the terminations of a name; which would free the 
Engliſh, and other modern tongues, from the embar- 
raſſment of caſes z moſt of them expreſſing the various re- 
lations, not by changes in termination, as the ancients z 
but by the ſituation of the ſubſtantive, as in the nomi- 
native and accuſative caſes, or by the appoſition of arti- 
cles and prepoſitions. On this footing it is certainly 
wrong to ſay, v. g. that ef a father, is the genitive caſe of 
father; and to a father, the dative; for of and to are no 
part of the noun father ; they are no cloſes or termina- 
tions, but articles or modificatives, which ſhew the dif- 
ferent relation of the word father. And the ſame may 
be ſaid of the caſes of nouns, in the French, Italian, 
Spaniſh, Portugueſe tongues, &c. Nevertheleſs, the 
relation of poſſeſſion, which anſwers to the genitive caſe, 
is often expreſſed by a different termination of the ſub- 
ltantive: as © God's grace,” or, 4s it was formerly 
written, “ Godis grace,” the grace of God. So that the 
Enpliſh ſubſtantives may be conſidered as having two 
terminations for caſes ; that of the nominative, and that 
of the genitive or poſſeſſive caſe. In this reſpect it bears 
ſome reſemblance to the German, which is probably de- 
nved from the ſame Teutonic original. 

But it is otherwife in the Greek name Sie,, or the 
Latin patris ; which are real caſes of the words 74]nps 
and pater, and different from thoſe words: and ſome- 
what like this may be ſaid of the Hebrew, Arabic, Ar- 
menian, Poliſh, and German languages; which in the 
lame number admit of changes, in the terminations of 
words: and yet in theſe languages, caſes are different 
from what they are in the Greek and Latin. The He- 
names, for inſtance, are not properly declined by 
caſes che relation expreſſed by the genitive caſe, it is 
true, occaſions an alteration in them * then this al- 
teration, inſtead of being in the noun governed, as in 
the Latin, in the Hebrew is in that which governs; as 


TY 227, verbum falfitatis ; where the change is not 
in WO, falfitas, but in "21 for AI", verbum. 


It wk be rods 22 that though many of the 
es have not properly any caſeg of nouns; yet 
molt, if not all of them, wok a kind 27 2465 in their — 
nouns, without which it would be hard to conceive the 
connexion, or ſyntax, of a diſcourſe ; and which, there- 
ore, make a neceſſary part of grammar: thus, in Englith, 
2 — and in French, Je and moi. See the relations 
ou ed A each "caſe, under its proper head, Nom1- 
e ENI TVE, Darius, &c. 
* in Printing, a large, flat, oblong frame, placed a- 
Pe, divided into ſeveral com artments, or little ſquare 


CAS 


or letters of the ſame kind; whence the compoſitor takes 
them out, each as he needs it, to compoſe, and make a 
page, or form. | 2 
A frame of caſes, in printing, uſually conſiſts of two pair, 

viz. an upper and lower, Roman and Italic. A ſhallow 
caſe ſhews the letter beſt, as being leaſt ſhadowed by the 
ſides of the boxes. A deep caſe has the advantage of 
holding a great number of letters, ſo that the compoſitor 
need not diſtribute ſo often. | 
They ſay, a caſe, or rather pair of caſes, of Greek, of 
Hebrew, of Pica, &c. 

Cask of a filk-worm, is a lodge fra 
wherein to depoſit its ova. 

CASE is alſo uſed for a certain numerous quantity of divers 
things: a caſe of piſtols implies a brace ; a caſe of glaſs, 
&c. ſee GLass. 

CASE is alſo uſed for a frame ſurrounding a door, window, 
or the like. In which ſenſe we ſay a door-caſe, windows 
caſe, &c. 

Case, ation upon the, in Law. See ACTION. 

Cas, ſpecial, in Law, relates to a kind of ſpecial verdict, 
in which the jury generally find a verdict for the plaintiff, 
but ſubject nevertheleſs to the opinion of the judge or 
the court above, on a ſpecial caſe ſtated by the counſel on 
both ſides with regard to a matter of law. 

Cass /lated out of Chancery, reſpefts a queſtion of law in the 
proceſs of any cauſe referred by this court to the opinion 
of the judges of the court of King's Bench; before whom 
it is bas and who certify their opinion to the chan- 
cellor in order to a decree. 

CASE-HARDENING, a method of prepating iron, ſo as 

to render its outer ſurface hard, and capable of reſiſting 
the file, or any edged tool. It is uſed by file-cutters for 
coarſe files; by gun-ſmiths, to harden the barrcls of 
guns; and by others, on other occaſions. 
The proceſs of caſe-hardenins, which is no other than a 
ſuperficial converſion of iron into ſteel, depends on the 
cementation of it with vegetable or animal coals. See 
HAKDENING and STEEL. 

CASE-SHOT, are muſquet-balls, ſtones, old pieces of 

iron, or the like, put up into caſes, and ſo ſhot out of 
great guns. 

Caſe-ſhot is chiefly uſed at ſea, to clear the enemies decks 
when they are full of men. 

CASEI di cavallo, the name of a peculiar cheeſe, famous 
in Italy and many other places, and made of the milk of 
the female buffalo, that ſpecies being as commonly tamed 
and kept there as the ox and heifer with us. 

CASEMATE, or CasSEmMEnT, in Arcbite&!ure, the ſame 
with cavetto, denotes a hollow McULDING, which ſome 
architects make one ſixth of a circle, and others one 
fourth. 

CasSEMATE, or CAzEMATT, in Foriifcatimm. See CazE- 
MATE. 

CASEMENT, is uſed in building for a Hrtle moveable 
window uſually within a larger, being made to open or 
turn on hinges. We ſay, a ſingle cafement; 2 folding 
caſement ; a caſement with a lock, with a turn-about or 
turn-buckle ; a caſement with a cock- ſpur or pull-back at 
the hind-ſide, wherewith to dravy it to. 

CASEOUS, ſomething that partakes of the nature or qua- 
lities of CHEESE, | 
MiL k conſiſts of 2 cafeous, a butyrous, and a ſerous part. 
Wax, according to ſome naturaliſts, is formed of the 
caſeous parts of the juices of plants, ſeparated by the bees 
from the ſerous parts, which make the Honey. Phil. 
Tranſ. No 224. p. 368. 

CATARACTS are by ſome divided into milky, and caſcour, 
dittering only in the degree of hardneſs or conſiſtence. 
Konig gives a vaſe of a caſeaus EMPYEMA. 

CASERNS, or CazERNs, in Fortification, little rooms, or 
huts, erected between the ramparts, and the houſes of 
fortified towns, or even on the ramparts themſelves : to 
ſerve as lodgings for the ſoldiers of the garriſon, to caſe 
the garriſon. 

There are uſually two beds in eack caſern, for ſix ſoldiers 
to lie, who mount the guard alternately ; the third part 
being always on duty. 

CASES weſerved, in the Romi/h Polity, are conſiderable fins, 
the abſolution of which is reſerved by the ſuperiors to 
themſelves, or their vicars. | 
There are ſome caſes reſerved by the pope, and others by 
the biſhops : in convents ſome are reſerved by the chap- 
ter, &c. None but theſe, or their vicars, can abſolve 
in ſuch caſes z except at the article of death, when all 
reſerved caſes are abſolvable, by the ordinarv. 

CASH, in Commerce, the ſtock or ready money, which a 
merchant, or other perion, has in his prelent diſpoſal, 
to negotiate ; ſo called from the French term, 4e, i, e. 
cheſt, or caſfer, for the keeping of money. ; 
M. Savary ſhews, that the management of che ch of a 
company, is the mott conſiderable article; and that 
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Casn-bogk, See Book. 
CASHEW-Nut. See Acajov and ANACARDIUM. 
CASHIER, the caſs-keeper ; he who is charged with the 
receiving and paying the debts of a ſociety. 
In the generality of foundations, the caſhier is called 
treaſurer. | | 
CASHIERS of the Bank, are officers who ſign the notes 
that are iſſued out, examine and mark them when re- 
turned for payment, &c. : 
CASHOO, a medicinal and aromatic drug, which is 
reckoned among perfumes. All that has yet been aſ- 
ſected about the origin and compoſition of this drug, is 
entirely fabulous. What follows will ſuſſiciently ac- 
- quaint phyſicians, apothecaries, and druggiſts with what 
they ought to know of it. Caſboo is extracted from a tree 
which is called catee in the country where it grows, 
- which is a province of Indoſtan called Behar, the capital 
of which is Patna. This province, which is croſſed by 
the famous river Ganges, lies a hundred leagues above 
the kingdom of Bengal. Caſbꝛo is properly an extract 
made by a decoction and macrration of the ſeveral parts 
of this tree, and rendered ſolid by evaporation. There 


are two forts of fimple caßbes, the rough, and the puri- 


fied or refined; the latter is a compoſition of purified 
caſbos, mixed with aromatic drugs, and made into lo- 
zenges. This caſbse is made for the ute of the Indians, 
who chew it either alone, or mixed with pinang or 
areca. Rough caſþoo is a commodity which is brought 
down the Ganges as far as Bengal; whence it is diſtri- 
buted throughout the Indies, where there is a great con- 
ſumption of it; and to the Europeans, who ſend it into 
Europe. What is ſent into Europe, however, is moſtly 
purified ; for caſboo is not uſed rough any where. 

Caſh is much valued in medicine: among other effects 
aſcribed to it, is the ſtopping a cough, and ſtrengthaning 
the Romach ; beſide which it ſweetens the breath, when 
being reduced to an impalpable powder, mixed with 
ambcregriſe, and mucilages of gum adragant, it is made 
into paſtils. Caſbao mult be 1 of a tanned red on 
the outſide, of a bright red within, very ſhining, and 
not burnt. Kœmpfer obſerves, that they prepare at 
Odowara perſumed caſbes, of which they make pills, 
ſmall idols, flowers, and other ſigures, which they put 
into little boxes for ſale. The women are very fond of 
it, and uſe a great deal of it, becauſe it faſtens the teeth, 
Ke. "The thickened juice is carried to Japan, by the 
Dutch and Chineſe ; and after it has been prepared at 
Macao, or at Odowara, they buy it again, and carry itto 
other places. 

CAST, in the Perſan Poliq, one of the two judges under 
the nadab, who decide all religious matters, grant all 
divorces, and are preſent at all public acts; having de- 
puties in all cities of the kingdom. 

CASIA, in Betam, the nzme of a genus of plants, of 
which there are two ſpecies : 1. The Montpelier poetic 
caſti, called the berry-bearing ſkrub oſyris. See PoeT's 
caſio. 2. The tall myrtle-lcaved Spanith cat. 

CASING, among Hunters, denotes the ſtripping. off the 
lin of a' hare, fox, or badger. They ſay, y a deer, 
caje n haro, and all forts of vermin. This is done by be- 
ginnt at the ſnout or noſe of the beaſt, and ſo turning his 
lein over his cars down to the body, and the very tail. 

CASI NSG Timber-work, is the plaſtering a wooden houſe 
all over on the outſide with mortar, and ſtriking it, yet 
wet, by a ruler, with the corner of a trowel, or the hke 
inſtrument, to make it reſemble the joints of free-ſtone ; 
by which means, the whole houſe appears as if built 
thereof. It is beſt done on heart-laths, becauſe the 
mortar is apt to decay the ſap-lachs in a ſhort time. It is 
commonly laid on at two thicknefles, the ſecond before 
the ficlt rs dry. 

CASINGS, a country word for cow-dung dried, and uſed 
as fewel. 

CASK, a piece of defenſive armour, wherewith to cover 
the head, and neck; otherwiſe called helmet, and head- piece. 
The word is French, caſque, formed from caſſicum, or 
caſſieus, a diminutive of caſſts, a helmet. 

1: Gendre obſerves, that anciently, in France, the gens 
di armes all wore cafes. The king wore a caſe gilt; the 
dukes and counts, filrered z; gentlemen of extraction 
wore them of poliſhed ſteel ; and the reſt of plain iron. 
The cat is frequently ſeen on ancient medals z where 
we ny obſerve great varieties in the form and faſhion 
thereof; as the Greek fathion, the Roman faſhion, &c. 
F. Joubert makes it the moſt ancient of all coverings of 
the head, as well as the molt univerſal : kings, emperors, 
and even gods themſelves, are figured therewith, That 
which covers the head of Rome, has uſually two wings, 
like thoſe of Mercury : and that of ſome kings is fur- 
niſhed with horns, lik: thoſe of Jupiter Ammon; and 
ſometimes barely bul s cr rams Lorns, to expreſs un- 
common {oree. 
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Cask, in Heraldry, the ſame with helmet 
CASK is alſo uſed as a common nam 
kinds; in contradiſtinction fro 
matter contained therein. rom the liquo 

Thus a hogſhead of ſpirits, &c. is {ai 
and 22 16. caſt and liquor 4 . N weigh 404 


e for ves$21s of diren 
T, or Other 


caſh and liquor. Sec Tux, &c. * $ and 2, 


Casx of Sugar, is a barrel of that comma: R 
from eight to eleven hundred weight — A0 een 
is about three hundred weight, among 
No one ſhall tranſport any wine caſt, &e, 
tualling ſhips, under a certain penalty, b 


CASKE „in a general ſenſe, a little Ky 35 Hir. 


. 7, Or Ca J 
CASKETS, in Sea-Language, are ſmall ropes made = 855 


and faſtened to gromets, or little rings u | 
their uſe is to make f. al N Fal, 
r ake faſt the ſail to the yard when it is tg 
CASKETS, brea/?, are the longeſt and hi 
thoſe in the midſt of the 75 Wein ng 0 
CASLEU, in the Hebrew Chronology. See Crstev 
CASPARGUS, in {chthyology, a name given by Sal 1 
from Alan, to the fiſh commonly called by SO 
ſparus, and by the Italians, ſparo. It is diſtinguiſhed be 
Artedi by the name of the plain yellowiſh 5pany; by 
a large annular ſpot near the tail. bow 
CASOUE, in Natural Hiftry, a name given to a kind of 
murex, called the helmet-thell. There are ft 
cies of this ſhell, and they all approach ſomewhat 92 
triangular figure, and are ſmoother than the other nu. 


Ines yet thcy have all a fort of tubercles nent the 
ip. 


CASSADA, or Cass Av A, Jatrepha, in Botany, 2 genus of 


the monaecia monadelphia claſs. Its characters are theſs- 
it hath male and female flowers on the ſame plant; the 
male flowers are ſalver- ſhaped, of one petal, whoſe hin 
is cut into five roundiſli ſegments which ſpread open: 
they have ten awl-ſhaped ſtamina, ſive alternately flicrte 
than the other. The female flowers which are Htustel 
in the ſame umbrel, have five petals ſpreading open like 
a roſe: in the centre is a roundiſh germen with three 
decp furrows, which afterward becoraes a roundiſh c- 
ſule with three cells, each containing one ſeed. There 
are eight ſpecies. 
All theſe plants are natives of the warm parts of Ame. 
rica, ſo are too tender to thrive in the open air in Eng- 
land. Ihe firſt fort is cultivated in the Welt Indies for 
food ; where it is propagated by cutting the ſtalks in 
lengths of ſeven or eight inches, which take root whea 
planted. 
They plant this ſhrub in new grounds deſigned for cacao 
walks, not only becauſe they arc abſolutely neceſſary fer 
a planter as food for his negroes; but alſo to prevent the 
growing of weeds, and to thade the young cacao plants 
as they come up, which would not otherwiſe be able to 
bear the exceſſive heat of the ſun: for which realon 
they delay planting the cacao nuts until the caſada {hrvd 
be grown high enough to ſhade them. 
They generally take up the coſ/ada roots within a year 
thereabout after planting : at the foot of every ſurub at 
found ſeveral roots, of a flcſhy ſubſtance, without af 
ſenſible fibres. 'They waſh theſe roots well in watet, 
and having ſcraped them as we do carrots, they 7a 
them with large copper 3 The rafpings are aer. 
ward put into a bag made of coarſe cloth or rulkes, and 
placed under a elk, to expreſs all the moiſture, whic 
is hurtful to animals, and even poiſonous: they tel 
dry the remaining matter over the fire, and when it 
ſufficiently drefled, they make it into caks, which being 
dried either in the ſun, or by artificial heat, 3 
caſſads bread; which is very nouriſhing, and will kx 
without moulding, as well as biſcuit. : in 
The uſe of it is apt to contract the throat, if eaten ; 
and ſometimes brings on a danger of choaking 3 X 
method is to moiſten it in broth, or otherwile, ” 
is eaten, or elſe to have a bottle of water at hand to 
down every mouthful. . 
The juice in in preparing this root for bread, — 
kill any animal that drinks it crude ; but it ma I 
over the fire till a great part is eraporated, an 


: — fs cet, and es 
mainder, if it be far evaporated, will be ſweet, al * 


: ſet b 
in the place of honey; if lels evaporated, _ 1 
ſerment, it will make a very good aud w holelon 


Ls * is 
gar. The juice of the roucou or ANN OTTO 


a counter-poiſon for it. 

The thicker cakes of caſſada bread are eaten by berg 

ſort : the thinner, called /c:1am, are caten 3 which 
There is a kind of it which may be caten 3 which ö 
is now getting into uſe; inſtead o! the otnet, 
ſpeedy poiſon, if eaten with its juice. didit, al 

CASSAMUNAIR, or CassUMUNIAR» N Faſt ladies 
aromatic vegetable drug, brought from ; nd Ep: 
highly valucd as a nervine and {tomachicy ſpec 
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i ovilentic and convulſive diſeaſes: It is ſup- 
ſpecific "he «4 be a ſpecies of galangal, b others of 
_— its true name is not known, that ot caſ/amunarr 
deing ap) arently feigned to hide it : of latè it has been 

- orted by the name of 7 n 
c 480 ANDRA, in Natural Hiſlory, a name om by ſe- 
| authors to a very elegant ſea-ſhell of the concha 
re or delium kind, more uſually known under the 
— the L IRA, or harp-ſhell. It is ſuppoſed to be 
Med aa ſandra, becauſe of its being found on the ſhores 
of the ifland of Caſſan. There are three ſpecies of it. 
ASSAON, in Zoology, the name of a ſmall fiſh of the 
ark kind, but leſs miſchievous, called cucuR1 by the 
lians. : 
C a TION, in the Civil Law, the act of abrogating, 
or annulling any act or procedure. 
The word comes from the Latin quaſſare, to quaſh, or 
down. 
—— of caſſation are, iſt, When a decree is di- 
realy contrary to another decree; and both againſt the 
ſame party. 2dly, When decrees are directly contrary 
to the expreſs deciſion of ſtatutes, or cuſtoms. 3dly, 
When the formalities preſcribed by the laws have not 
n obſerved. 
CASSETTES, or Corrixs, in the Manufacture of China 
Ware, are utenſils made of n or other good pot- 
ters clay with a third of ſand, in which the China ware 
is baked. They are generally made of a round form, 
with a flat bottom. 'They are either turned or formed 
in a mould. See PORCELAIN. 
CASSIA, wild ſenna, in Medicine and Pharmacy, a purga- 
tive fruit, brought from the Eaſt, being the- produce of 
a tree of the ſame name, called in Engliſh the pudding- 
i pe- tree. | 
This is ſometimes more particularly denominated caſſia 
ularis, 249014 ovprys, by way of diſtinction from an- 
other drug called caſſia lignea. 
Itis a genus of the decandria monogynia claſs. Its charac- 
ters are theſe : the flower hath five roundiſh concave 
petals, which ſpread open; it hath ten declining ſta- 
mina, of which three of the lower are long, and three 
upper ſhorter ; the ſummits of the three lower are large, 
arched, beaked, and ſeparated at their points. In the 
centre is ſituated a long taper germen, which afterward 
becomes a long pod, divided by tranſverſe 12 
each containing one or two roundiſh ſeeds, faſtened to 
the margin of the upper valve. Miller enumerates fix- 
teen ſpecies. 
There are four kinds of caſſia, alike in properties, and 
nearly in figure; being all in long black pods : but very 
different, it conſidered with regard to the trees that pro- 
duce them. Theſe are, the cafſia of the Levant, that 
of Leys that of Braſil, and that of the Antilles ifl- 
ands 


Cass1A of the Levant, is the fruit of a very high tree, whoſe 
bark is aſh-coloured, its wood very firm, and its grain 
cloſe ; towards the centre, its . is of an ebony black, 
towards the circumference yellowiſh : its flowers are yel- 
lowiſh, and produce a fruit in form of a long pod, round- 
ed and maſſive ; of a reddiſh colour, bordering on black. 
When ripe, it is full of a black, ſweetiſh pulp, divided 
by little woody cells: in this pulp are found little hard 
grains, in manner of ſtones, ſhaped like hearts, which 
are the ſeeds of the tree. This caſſia muſt be choſen 
new, in 4 pods, heavy, and of a tan colour; the 
bark, when broken, ſine and white within, full of a black 
ſoft pulp of a ſweetiſh taſte. 
Cass of Egypt, is like that of the Levant, except that the 
tree is 12 and the leaves narrower; the fruit ſmaller, 
and the bark ſofter. 
Cassi 4 Brofil, is the largeſt of all: ſome of the pods are 
found four or five inches in circumference. This kind is 
not very common in the ſhops. 
Cassi of the Mandi, is that now chiefly uſed ; though 
heretofore the popular cafſia was the Levantine. It is 
ſent from the Antilles; where it is produced in ſuch 
abundance, that the veſſels, in their home voyages, uſe 
it as ballaſt ; whence it is, that we find it ſo often foul 
and dirty: the tree that yields it reſembles a peach- 
tree. Its flowers, which are yellow, grow in cluſters; 
and, as they decay, leave behind them a fruit or pod an 
inch thick, and a foot (ſometimes two) long. The fruit, 
while in its growth, is green; when ripe, it becomes of 
— violet colour. It is choſen in the ſame manner as 
bet — Levant. 
Jen the pod is entire, and the pulp not yet taken out 
*. moſt properly called caffia Atulgris fn caſſia in the 
: wo 4+ uſe, the pulp is taken out, and driven through 
wry eve. The apothecaries have little of the better 
Kü * hat is old, and boiled up with ſugar, to . 
e when green, as alſo the flowers of the ca; tree, 
candied in the Lerant, and the illands; and have al- 
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moſt the ſame effects with the common caſſia, which is 
the baſis of moſt of the purgative electaries. =p 
Cass1A, the tincture of, is a flight infuſion of the pulp with 
the ſeed. 3 EY 5 f 
CAsstA, the extract of, is nothing but the pulp ſeparated 
from the ſhell and the ſeeds; with the addition of a cer- 
tain quantity of ſugar, to preſerve it from turning ſour. . 
Officinal prepatations from caſſia, are, the caſſia extrat7a 
cum vel foe foliis ſene; and the diacaſſia cum manna ? it is 
alſo a principal ingredient in the lenitive electary. 
CAsSIA Caryephyllata. See CLOve-Tree. 
Cass1a Lignea, or XYLOCASSIA, is the bark of a tree 
much like that which bears the cinnamon; growing 
promiſcuouſly with it in the iſland of Ceylon : but more 
properly the cinnamon of Sumatra, Java, and Malabar. 
hil. Tranſ. vol. xlvii. p. 309. 
The ancients had two kinds of this bark; the xagela 
ovprryt, and the other the xylocaſia. But they were only 
the names of the ſame thing collected in a different 
manner: however, they are applied by the moderns to 
different ſubſtances. 
The two barks are gathered and dried in the fame man- 
ner; in ſmell and taſte are nearly alike z they are equally 
ſweet, poignant, and agreeable ; and their colour, form, 
and thickneſs ſcarce differ at all. But the caſſia is the 
fatter, and more mucilaginous; and in chewing diſſolves 
in the mouth, without leaving any thing woody behind 
whereas the woody part of cinnamon ſtill remains, though 
ever ſo well chewed. —Some authors will have the tree 
which bears cinnamon bear the caſſia too; and make the 
only difference between them to conſiſt in this, that the 
firſt comes from Ceylon, and the latter from the coaſt of 
Coromandel. Of this opinion is Mr. White, who main- 
tains that the difference in their produce is merely the 
effect of culture, and of the different manner of curing 
the plant. Phil. Tranſ. vol. I. part ii. N? 116, Sce 
CINNAMON. 
Cassra flake, in the Glaſs Trade, is that iron with a piece 
of wood placed on it, on which they Iay the glaſs after 
they have taken it off the pipes, and on which they turn 
the glaſs, to faſten the pontee to it. ; 
CASSIANTI, a ſect in Civil Law, who adhered to the ſyſtem 
and interpretations of Caſſius, a celebrated lawyer, in 
oppoſition to thoſe of Proculus, whoſe adherents were 
denominated Preculiani. 
CASSIANISM, from Caſſian, a teacher in Gaul to thoſe 
who were called Semipelagians towards tlie cloſe of the 
fifth century, is ſometimes uſed for SEMIFELAGIANISM. 
CASSIDA, in Botany. See SKULL-=cap. | 
Cass1DA, in Zoology, the name giten by Dr. Hill to a 
enus of BEETLES, called in Engliſh th® tortoiſe-beetles, 
but comprehended by Linnæus under the order of caleep- 
tera, in the claſs of inſets. See SCARABAUS. 
Under this genus are comprehended all tlie clypeated 
beetles, or thoſe covered with a hard cruſt ; of which 
there are a great many ſpecies: 
CASSIDARIUS, in the Ancient Armories, he who had the 
care and cuſtody of the caſſides, or helmets. 

Spon gives an ancient Inſcription found at Rome, on a 
tomb erected to a caſſidarius of the emperor Domitian. 
CASSIDONY, a name given by the Italians and Germans 
to a ſort of beads made of the yellow and red chalcedony, 
a very beautiful ſtone, or of an agate ſomething reſem- 

bling it in colour. They alſo call the ſtones themſelves 
by this name; but are by no means determinate in the 
meaning of the word, not reſtraining it to any one pe- 
culiar ſpecies. | 
Cass1DoNY, Stechasr, in Botany; Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 201. 
tab. 95. Its characters ate theſe: the flower has an 
oval permanent empalement, whoſe brim has ſome ob- 
ſcure indentures ; it is of the lip kind, having a cylin- 
drical tube longer than the empalement, whoſe brim 
ſpreads open. The upper lip is large; bifid, and open; 
the under cut into three roundiſh, almoſt equal ſeg- 
ments. It has four ſtamina within the tube, which are 
turned aſide, two of them ſhorter than the other, termi- 
nated by ſmall ſummits; and a quadrifid germen ſup- 
rting a ſlender ſtyle the length of the tube, crowned 
by an obtuſe indented ſtigma. The germen turns to four 
almoſt oval ſeeds, which ripen in the empalement. To 
which the following notes muſt be added: the flowers 
are ranged in ſeveral ſeries, and the ſpikes terminated by 
tuſts of leaves. There are three ſpecies. See Tab. V. of 
Botany, Claſs 4. 
Linnzus has joined this genus to lavendula or 1. AVEND RR. 
The flowers of the fechas are much uſed in medicine, 
in diſeaſes of the head and nerves, eſpecially in ſuch as 
ate ſuppoſed to ariſe from cold cauſes. They allo pro- 
mote the evacuation by urine, and by the menſes; and 
in ſome places are eſteemed one of the greateſt antidotes, 
and given in large doſes againſt the effeCt of poiſons, and 
the bites of venomous animals. Meſue, and che Arabians 
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in general, ſpeak of it as a purge, aud icularly as 
| in ge D 7 Purge, Parti 7 


ö god in caſes where phlegm was to be evacuated ; } | 
ough they ſay it did this but ſlowly and weakly. At 


CAS 


Thera. a very fragrant oil drawn from the flowers and | 
tops of this plant, in the ſame manner as that from laven- | 


[Eo Lack 7 
relent, we do not acknowlege any urging quality in it. | Names and fituationy of the | [S|Longiua,r * 
8 
er; but it is not much in uſe with us. The flowers 


at it is no Tl In the middle of the chair) | | | 
are an ingredient in the Venice treacle, mithridate, and , n ; | 
ſome other of the officinal compoſitions, the lacida cathedres, | 7 #04 
It 1 to n that there is another plant, called LE, | | I 591 
Hechas, in the ſhops; and b the writers on the materia A ſmall one againſt ir, 12898 
medica, this has the epichet atrina, for its diſtinction In the bottom of 2 ped b ue 
m the /echas we have been treating of, which is back, over the ſear, J 8 20 1 
either called fc hat without any addition, or cha. 15. | 
"Arabica. "The citrine Hæchas has none of the virtues of | 12 47 47 
this kind, nor is it of the ſame genus of plants, but of | In the head, 7] |o 47 38 
the ELICHRysUM kind. - [2 the breaſt, S.. 4. f wn 3 30 23 
e ſeveral ſpecies of chat are propagated by ſowing * of the north, in the } © [V]2y 10 
the ſeeds in March, in a bed of dry light earth ; when eq is the rod ##1 25 50 
the young plants are about three inches hi h, they muſt 5 * '*| |*7 618 z8 
be removed into other beds, and placed at k ſix inches 
diſtance, waterin and ſhading them till they have taken Middle in the rod. | 4 - 10 5 54% 
root. They muff after this be kept clear from weeds, f 812 1 7 
and ſheltered from the ſeverity of the winter by mats, or In the girdle. - - 11 15 
\ I, 56 
a light covering of peas, haulm, or other ſuch matter; In the rod, the laſt of the north. © 41 50 
and in March, or the beginning of April, they may be « 
removed into the places where they are to remain, e | Preced. againſt the navel, oO 18 22h, 
Poorer the ſoil is, in which they are planted, the better | Over the ſeat of the chair, 7 939 fſ⁰⁰ 
they will ſtand the winter, and the more fragrant will Laſt of contiguous ones againſt [ 2. % | 8 19 2 
on —4 bras Ra, may be propagated by cuttings —_ ” p 7: OM 
planted in ſpring, but the ſeeds r; ening very well with 35 OS! 39 20 
us, the raiſing them from thoſe is the Sock Vetter way. 9 be aac een Unken 
Casstboxv, mountain. See Cu bpwEEPD. * 
CASSILI, in Natural Hiſlory, a name given by the inha- 1 75 
bitants of the Philippine iſlands to a ſpecies of water- | That under the hind arm. g 7 28 
raven, called alſo colecols. : That preced. the knee to the | 
CASSINE, in the Military Language, is a farm-houſe, | ſouth, | © 13 1045 4 7/6 
where a number of ſoldiers have poſted themſelves, in Unknown|Unknown 8 
order to make a ſtand againſt the approaches of an 35. | 
enemy. T a % | [29 39 4052 43 50 6.6 
CASSIOBURY-bufb, Caine, in Botany, a genus of the ot ag a 2 knee, of th *| [3 37 1546 23 26 '3 
pentandria trigynia claſs. Its Characters are theſe : the 1 en Met 1 23 28 444 11 20 6 
flower hath but one Petal, which is cut into five obtuſe : | 
| ; That following the knee. X| |'4 8 544 585 
egments : it hath five ſtamina, which ſpread from each North, in the frame, b | 27 23 2 5$ 
other; and a conical germen, which afterward becomes 40. : . 
an. umbilicated berry with three cells, each containing 27 26 30055 24 40 
a ſingle ſeed. There are two ſpecies. | & | |*5 12 453 52 19 
In South Carolina, it is called caſſena, or South ſea thea. | Laſt of the middle in ſouth, 
The inhabitants of that country do not make ſo great uſe part of the frame. j ene 
of this tea, as thoſe of Virginia and North Carolina; in 8 6 31 55ſ45 20 166 
the laſt of which the white People have it in as great That in the leg, , 20 26 4347 31 5914 
——_— as the Indians, and make as conſtant uſe +3 4 24 5t 87 58 50 
Or it. ) 
CASSIOPEA, in Aſtronomy, one of the conſtellations of | n 5 — 26 þ g * 
the northern hemiſphere, ſituate next to Cepheus. : — 28 12 - 11 * 
In 1572, there appeared a new ſtar in this conſtellation, F [$129 15 53154 21 4}; 
which at firſt ſurpaſſed in magnitude and brightneſs Ju- $0. 
piter himſelf; but it diminiſhed by degrees, and at laſt ' af 51 18055 56 45 [6 
diſappeared, at the end of eighteen months, It alarmed 8 22 10 15147 49 34 | 7 
all the aſtronomers of that age, many of whom wrote 23 30 19% 5 of 7 
diſſertations on it; among the reſt Tycho Brahe, Kepler, | *9. 0 4353 84 1516 
aurolycus, Lycetus, Cramineus, &e, Beza, the | | 25 21 2448 53 6(6 
landgrave of Heſſe, Roſa, &c. wrote to prove it a comet, 35. N 
and the ſame which appeared to the Magi, at the birth CASSIS, in Antiquity, a plated, or metalline helmet, dif- 
of Jeſus Chriſt, and that it came to declare his ſecond ferent from the galea, which was of leather. 


coming : they were anſwered on this ſubject by Tycho. Cass 1s levis, the ſinoosb belmet-/hell, a name given by Rum- 
The ſtars in the conſtellation Cafſicpea, in Ptolemy's Ca- phius, though very improperly, to the genus of ſhells 
talogue, are thirteen; in Hevelius's, thirty-ſeven; in Ty- called delia and conche g:abeſez. "Theſe have no alliance 
cho's, forty-ſix; but in the Britannic Catalogue, M.. at all with the helmet-ſhells; and what makes the name 
Flamſtead makes them fifty-five. The order, names, lon- ſtill worſe, is, that caſſis itſelf is not a generical name, 
gitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. whereof are as follow: though uſually ſo underſtood, all the caſſides or hel et- 


ells being only a peculiar kind of MUREX, as the f- 
| & gure on their mouths, and their rudiments of ſpines or 

7 = rotuverances evidently ſhew. 
Names and ſituations of the || : g | CASSITERIA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus 
ars. | Qs Longitud.| Latitude, = | of cryſtals. The word is derived from rage S., tin; 
5 - and expreſſes cryſtals which are influenced in their figures 


by an admixture of the particles of that metal. See Tab. 
of Foffils, Claſs 3. | 


S: 6 a9 '7- 7 
Vr 6 4 56 46 oN 6 Theſe are all i i nd compoſed 
| | pyramidal, without columns, a 
5 2 yr! 2 wa 8 only of four lides or planes. Of this genus there are ou 
4 . A. 49 4 0 3 _ two known ſpecies. SOPs 
North, in the top of the chair 95 5 |CASSOCK, a kind of ſurtout, or long upper n 
back. | | 6 46 37/62 39 50 5 | worn over the reſt of the habit; particularly by the cler 3 
5. and anciently likewiſe by the laity. Why 
L f 8 1 94955 745 | 6 he word comes from the French caſaque, a oy Pe 
South, in the top of the chair coat: ſome derive them again, by corruption, om al, 
It vr; b 5]? P on 16 24/513 ere garment of the Coſſacks: others derive the name * | 
"ding arm of the : „25 30 41/49 23 5o |6 || as well as the thing, from the ancient caracalla, : 
? g | of upper garment which hung to the heels. , int 
Mt 2 2% $953 57 10 | 6 CASSONADE in Commerce, caſk ſugar, or ſugat p which 
10 | | 4 , $5 10 6 | © | caſks or cheſts, after the firſt een E 
1 


has not been refined. It is fold either in poder ©. 


umps; 
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e whiteſt, and that of which the lumps are 


| — 5 the beſt. Many imagine it to ſweeten more 


11 ſugar 3 but it is certain that it yields a great 
tha 


deal more ſcum. 


in Ornithology, the name of an African 
CASSOW AM Ard + kind, but not quite ſo tall, though 
bird ode called alſo by many authors emeu, eme, or 
. 0 b It has a crown on the middle of its 
. ; pry head and neck are almoſt naked, having 
. er hairs, which are ſet ſtraggling; the ſkin is 
watt lith blue, but toward the bottom of the neck, 
on 22 part, it is a little reddiſh. At the bottom 
„ a neck, there are alſo two fleſhy protuberances which 
hang over the breaſt z its mouth opens very wide; its 
legs are very long and ver robuſt ; it has three toes on 
eich foot, all placed before; it has the rudiments of 
wings, but they are very ſhort, and have only five quills 
each, which are almolt naked. It has no tail; its body 
is large, and is thinly covered with browniſh ſeathers, 
which have more the appearance of briſtles, than of real 
feathers, to a flight obterver. It is very common in 
Africa, and is caught alſo in many parts of the Eaſt 
Indies. It feeds on fleſh or vegetables, and is eaſily 
made tame. See Tab. of Birds, N* 20. 

CASSUMUNAR, in the Materia Medica, a root approach- 

ing to = _— 4 zedoary, though belonging to a dif- 

nt ſpecies of plants. 

We K*. it 3 the Eaſt Indies; its ſurface is ſome- 
what wrinkled, and is marked at certam diſtances with 
circular rings, which ſurround it, and rife prominent 
above the reſt of the ſurface. It is of a very compact na- 
ture, hard and heavy ; not eafily cut through with a 
knife, or powdered in a mortar. When cut, it ſhews a 
very ſmooth and ſhining ſurface; and when broken, is 
found to be much yeliower within. 

It has a fragrant, aromatic ſmell; and is a very famous 
medicine in nervous caſes, being accounted an excellent 
cardiac and ſudorific. It is alſo given as a ſtomachic 
and carminative with ſucceſs, and is moſtly preſcribed 
in powder, boluſſes, or infuſions. ; 

CASSYTA, in Botany, a genus of the enneandria monogynia 
claſs. The corolla is in the form of a calyx, divided into 
fix ſegments: the nectarium is compoſed of three trun- 
cated glands encompaſſing the germen: the interior fila- 
ments are glandular : and the drupe contains a fingle 
ſeed. There is one ſpecies. 

CAST is particularly uſed to denote a figure, or ſmall 
ſtatue of BRONZE. 

Casr, among J/ax-Chandlers, denotes a ladleful of melted 
wax, poured on the wicks of candles made by the ladle. 

CasT, among Founders, is applied to tubes of wax, fitted 
in divers parts of a mould of the ſame matter, by means 
of which, when the wax of the mould is removed, the 
melted metal is conveyed into all the parts which the 
wax before poſſeſſed. 

Casr, among Bowlers, See BOW LING. 

Cai allo denotes a cylindrical piece of braſs, or copper, 
lit in two, lengthwiſe, uſed by the founders in ſand to 
form 2 canal or conduit in their moulds, whereby the 
metal may be conveyed to the different pieces intended 
to be c2it. 

Cssr, among Plumbers, denotes a little brazen funnel, at 
one end! of a mould, ſor caſting pipes without ſoldering, 
dy * ct which the melted metal is poured into the 
Mould, 

Cor the country, with Miners, the colour of the earth. 

C457, in Faic:nry, denotes a ſet or couple of hawks. 

Tow a hawk to the perch, ſignifies to ſet her upon it. 

Wr, or CasTr, in ſpeaking of the Eaſtern affairs, de- 

notes a tribe, or number of families, of the ſame rank 

ant proſefiion. 

the diviſion of a nation into caſts chiefly obtains in the 

empire of che Great Mogul, kingdom of Bengal, iſland 

0 Ceylon, and the great peninſula of India oppoſite 

vacreto, In each of theſe, there are, according to father 

Ee principal cas; viz. the caft of the brameus, 

8 21 ic hrit and moſt noble; the ca of the rajas, 

42 ices, who pretend to be deſcended from divers 
th families ; the cat of the chautres, which compre- 

"We al the artiſicers ; and that of the parzas, the 
” and a: contemptible of all: though Henry 

"es hey ve obſerved, divides the Indians about 

be our calls, ſomewhat differently from Martin; 

fritters als, or prieſts; cuttery, or ſoldiers; 
„ which we call anians, or merchants; and 
tas mechanics, or artiſicers. 

1 le . + * 7 2 cal, nor is 

profeſſed the x erciſed by any ut t 10ſe whoſe fathers 

fg ame, So that a taylor's ſon can never riſe 

Th Panter, nor a painter's ſon fall to be a tayior 
ough there are ſome employ ts which 

ty all the i ployments which are common 

cafts e. g. every body may be a ſoldier or a 


Wy/e 


re 
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merchant. There are alſo divers cas which are allowed 
to till the ground, but not all. 

CASTAGNOLE, in /chthyology, a name given by the Ita- 
lians to the ſiſh called by the generality of authors CHRo- 
Mis, and reduced 1 to the genus of the sPARVs : 
he diſtinguiſhes it by the name of the ſparus with the 
ſecond ray of each belly-fin carried out into a great 
length. 

DN See GASTALDUS, 


fine wool, on the weaver's loom. 

CASTANEA. See CursTwuT. + | 

CASTARON, a name given by the old Arabian writers to 
the ſerrata, or $A W-wort. 

CASTANETS, CasTAGNETTES, or CaSTANETTAS, a 
kind of muſical inſtrument, wherewith the Moors, Spa- 
niards, and Bohemians, accompany their dances, ſara- 
bands, and guittars. It conſiſts of two little round pieces 
of wood dried, and hollowed in manner of a ſpoon, the 
concavities whereof are placed on one another, faſtened 
to the thumb, and beat from time to time with the mid- 
dle finger, to direct their motion and cadences. The 
caftanets may be beat cight or nine times in the ſpace of 
one meaſure, or ſecond of a minute. 

CASTELLAIN, Caſtellanus, the lord, owner, or captain 
of a caſtle ; and ſometimes the conſtable of a fortified 
houſe. Bract. lib. v. tract. 2. c. 16. 3 Edw. I. c. 7. 
It has likewiſe been taken for him that hath the cuſtody 
of one of the king's manſion-houſes, called by the Lom- 
bards curtes, in Engliſh courts; though oy are not 
caſtles or places of defence. 2 Inſt. 31. And Manwood, 
in his Foreſt Laws, ſays there is an officer of the foreſt 
called caftellanus. | 

CASTELLAN, the name of a dignity or office in Poland. 

The ca/te!lans are ſenators of the kingdom, but ſenators of 

the lower claſs; and in diets fit on low ſeats behind the 

palatines, or great ſenators. They are a kind of lieute- 
nants of provinces, and command a part of a palatinate 
under the PALATINE. 

CASTELLANY, the diſtrict or extent of land under the 

juriſdiction of a lord caſtellian. | 

The province of Flanders is divided into ſo many ca/tella- 

nies, each of which bears the name of the capital; as the 

caftellany of Liſle, of Yypres, of Ghent, &c. The court of 
caſlellany was anciently compoſed of the caſtellan, a fiſcal, 

12388 notary, regiſter, &c. 

n Poland, a «caftellany is a petty government under the 
adminiſtration of a CASTELLAN. 

CASTELLARIUS, the keeper, or curator, of a caſtellum. 

Gruter gives an aneient ſepulchral inſcription in memory 

of a caſlellarius. 

CASTELLATION, Caſtellatio, in Middle Age Writers, the 

act of building a caſtle, or of fortifying a houſe, and 

rendering it a CASTLE. | 

By the ancient Engliſh laws, caſlellation was prohibited, 

without the king's eſpecial licence. Du-Cange. 

CASTELLORUM vper-tio, caſtle work, or ſervice and la- 
bour done by inferior tenants for the building and up- 
holding of caſtles of defence; toward which ſome gave 

erſonal aſſiſtance, and others paid their contributions. 
This was one of the three neceſlary charges, to which all 
_ among our Saxon anceliors were expreſsly ſub- 
ect. 

CASTIGATION, Caftigatia, among the Romans, the pu- 

niſhment of an offender by blows, or beating, wih a 
wand or ſwitch. 
Caſtigation was chiefly a military puniſhment, the power 
of inflicting which on the ſoldiery was given to the tri- 
bunes. Some make it of two kinds; one with a ſtick or 
cane, called fu/tigatio; the other with rods, called fla- 
geliatio : the latter was moſt diſhonourable. 

CasTIGATIONS, in a Literary Senſe, denote correCtions, 
or emendatious of the text of an ancient writer. 

CASTICA TORY. See Cock INS Gel. | 

CAS TILLAN, a gold coin, current in Spain, valued at 
fourteen rials and a half. 

CasTILLAN alſo denotes a weight uſed by the Spaniards in 
the weighing of gold, containing the hundredth part of a 
Spaniſh pound. It is alſo uſed at Buenos Ayres, and the 
mines of Chili and Potoſi. | 

CASTING is ſometimes uſed for the quitting, laying, or 
throwihg aſide any thing; thus, deer 6 their horns, 
ſnakes their ſkins, lobſters their ſhells, hawks their fea- 
thers, &c. annually. 

CASTING of feathers, is more properly called meulting or 
mewing, 

A horſe ca/{s his hair or coat, at leaſt once a year, viz. in 
the ſpring, when he cs his winter-coat; and ſometimes 
at the cloſe of autumn, he cs his ſummer-coat, in caſe 
he hath been ill kept. | * 
Horſes ſometimes alſo ca their hoofs, which happens 
frequently 


CAS TALOGNE, or CasTELOONE, a coverlid made of 
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| CasrinG of cradles, fignifies filling the moulds with 


0 AS F 


| Frequently to ccach-horſes brought from Holland: which 
bei bel in a moiſt, marſhy n have their dead 
tov Cabby ; ſo that coming into a drier foil, and lefs juicy 
| mo der, their hooks fall off, and others, that are firmer, 
ucceed, 1 
Cas ri is alfo uſed for overthrowing. 
In which ſenſe we lay, to ca a horſe, an ox, or the like. 
CasT1NnG is alſo uſed for diſtributing or diſpofing the parts 
of a thing to the beſt advantage. 
The eaffing of a building is more properly called com- 
PARTITION. 8 : 
Theatrical writers ſpeak of ce/fing a play, i. e. diſpoling 
the ſeveral parts or characters to proper actors. 


tallow. 
CASTING cult or faal, denotes the abortion of a mare. 
CASTING of Ta among Painters, a free, eaſy, negli- 
gent way of cloathing a figure. 5 
Cas rix c, in Felconry, is any thing given an hawk to purge 
and cleanſe his gorge. ; 
Of theſe there are two kinds, viz. plumage, i. e. feathers ; 
and cotton: the latter whereof is gencrally in pellets 
about the bigneſs of hazel-nuts, made of ſoft fine cotton, 
and conveyed into her gorge after ſupper. In the morn- 
ing ſhe will have ca them out; at which time they are to 
be obſerved, and from the colour and condition they are 
found in, the ſtate of her body is conjectured. If they 
be cal out round, white, and not ſtinking, nor very 
moiſt, itisan indication all is well; if otherwiſe, parti- 
cularly if black, green, Nimy, or the like, ſhe is diſtem- 
pered. The caſling of plumage is obſerved after the ſame 
manner as that of cotton. 

CasTinG a figtere, among A/trelogers, the erecting a ce- 
leſtia} theme, and dividing the heavens into houſcs. 

CasTixG, in Fundery, is the running of a melted metal 
into a mould prepared for that purpoſe. 

CasTiNG of gold, ſilber, or copper, in plates. See Colx- 
ING. 

CasSTING, in TFoinery, &c. Wood is ſaid to be caf? or 


warped, when, either by its drought or moiſture, or the 


_ drought or moiſture of the air, or other accident, it 
ſhoots or ſhrinks , in prejudice to its flatneſs or ſtraĩitneſs. 
CASTING of lead on cloth, is the uſing a frame or mould co- 
vered with woollen cloth and linen over it, to caſt the 
lead into very fine ſheets. 
CasTING of lead on ſand, is done by means of a large frame 
or trough nearly full of ſand, which is made perfectly 
level, and imprinted with any device from moulds preſſed 
down in the ſand : the lead is then turned out of the 
kettle into a receiver or trough, and poured on the ſand, 
whilſt two perſons ſlide a gauge or Jath, of ſuch thickneſs 
as to leave a ſpace between it and the ſand anſwering to 
the ſubſtance of the lead, along the edges of the frame; 
= ſurplus runs into reſervoirs by channels made in the 
iind. 
The goldſmiths uſe the bone of the cuTTLE-fi/h, to 
mould and caſt their leſſer works of gold and filver ; that 
bone, when dried, being reducible to a kind of a fine 
pumice, very ſuſceptible of all impreſſions. 
CasTING in fluc or plaiſter, is the filling with fine liquid 
plaiſter, a mould that had been taken in pieces from off 
a ſtatue or other piece of ſculpture, and run together 
again. 'There are two things to be obſerved with regard 
to the mould: the firſt, that it be well ſoaked with oil 
before the plaiſter be run, to prevent its ſticking : the 
ſecond, thar each piece whereof it conſiſts, have a pack- 


thread, to draw it off the more eaſily when the work is 
ry. 

CasTING of metals, of letters, bills, figures, &c. Sec Foun- 

VERY. 

CasTING, in Navigation, denotes the motion of falling off, 


ſo as to bring the direction of the wind on either ſide of | 


the ſhip, after it had blown for ſome time right a-head. 

<CASTING=net, a ſort of fiſhing-net, ſo called becauſe it is 
to be "aft or thrown out, which when exactly done, no- 
thing eſcapes it, but weeds, and every thing within its 
Extent, is brought away. | 

Cas Tris a print of traverſe, among Seamen, ſignifies the 
pricking down on a chart the point of the compaſs any 
place bears from you; or finding what point of the com- 
"avg the thip bears at any inſtant, or what way the ſhip 

has made. 

CasTING of timber-work. See CasING. 

CASTLE, Caſftellum, in Ancient Writers, denotes a town or 

village furrqunded with a ditch and wall, furnifhed with 
towers at intervals, and guarded by a body of troops. 
The word is belgien 
caſtrum. 
Caftellum originally ſeems to have ſignified a ſmaller fort, 
for a little garriſon. Though Suetonius uſes the word 
2 ortiſication was large enough to contain a 
cohort, | 


7 


atin, ca/tellum, a diminutive of 


| 


4 


» 


CasTLE, or CasTLE-fleed, is alſo an a ellation 


CASTLE, in a modern ſenſe, is a place fortified b. 


CasTLE, in Sea Language, denotes an elevation on 


Fore-CasTLE, Caſtello di prora, &c. See F 
Hind-CasTLF, Celle . See Poo Om 
CasTLE-WarD, or CasTLE-Guaxp, Coſte/gardun, «©» 


CASTLE, Vater, a piece of hydraulic work finiſhed with 


The coftella, according to Veet | 
towns, built in the back an Often ths 
there were conſtant guards, and 2 » Nd wher 
s | 
orfley takes them for mach the ſame g. 
otherwiſe denominated Potions.” ad... What wer 
the country people in the North to th der 
diſtin aiſhed from the caftra flativa, aneh e 23 
call cheſters. Horſſey repreſents this as an ren 
rion, hereby to diſcover, or diſtinguiſh, a Ronan 


or Itation. camp 


or art, either in a city or country, 
their duty, or to reſiſt an enemy. 
A caſſle is a ſort of little ciTaper. 


to keep the _— 


the deck 


of a veſſel; or a part of the deck, fore and aft, raiſed 
z 


above the reſt. 


IVardum Cofiri, an impoſition laid on ſuc 
within a certain compaſs about any 4%, 
maintenance of thoſe who watch and ward 
The word is ſometimes alſo uſed for 
inhabited by ſuch as are ſabjeC to this 


as dwell 
towards the 
he cal. 

the circuit ſelf, 


ſervice, 


one or more fronts of building, with ſeeming window; 

and the like, containing a reſervoir which gives play u 

caſcades, &c. ! 

Or, a water-caſile may be defined a receptacle of the pub. 

lic water furniſhed by an aqQuzDucr, or otherwiſe, in 

which arc incloſed the cocks of ſeveral water-pipes wid , 

little baſon; contrived to diſtribute and ſend it to difr. 

ent parts. 

The cflella of the ancient aquæducts are ſtill rife » 

Rome, though half ruined. They are lined with + 

durable kind of cement, which, according to Pliny, ſu- 
ry in hardneſs the ſtones themſelves. It is made if 
ime flacked in wine, and beaten up with hog's greale, 
and the juice of figs or pitch. 

Modern writers on hydraulics treat of the laws of the 
efflux of water out of ca/tella into pipes, canals, &c. 
Signior Poleni has a treatiſe expreſs on cala, or reſer- 
voirs, whereby the waters of rivers are derived, the fd 
of which caſlles are made converging. 

CASTOR, in Zo9/ogy. Sec BFraveR. 

Cas TOR Hin. Scc BEAVER, &c. 

CasToRr, in A/tronomy, a moiety of the conſtellation C.- 
MIN1; called alſo AroLLo. 

Its latitude northwards, for the year 1700, according i 
Hevelius, was 10” 4“ 2303 and its longitude, of Cancrr 
16% 4* 14”. 

It is alſo called Raſalgenze, Apollo, Aphellan, Avelar, ard 
Anelar. 

CasTOR and Pollux, in Metrorology, a fiery meteor, whia 
at ſea appears ſometimes ſticking to a part of the ſaip, 4 
form of one, two, or even three or four ſire-balls: whe 
one is ſeen alone, it is more properly called Ha; 
two are denominated Coaftor and Pollux, and tometins 
Tyndaridæ. 

Coftor and Pollux are called by the Spaniards, San Fn; 
by the French, St. Elme, St. Nicholas, St. Clare, K. Hic 
by the Italians, Hermo z by the Dutch, Vree Vuurm. | 
Caſter and Pollux are commonly judged to portcnd 3 
ceſſation of the ſtorm, and a future calm; being rate) 
ſcen till the tempeſt is nigh ſpent. Helena alone pes 
tends ill, and witneſſes the ſevereſt part of the torn 5 
behind. F 
When the mcteor ſticks to the maſts, yards, Re * 
conclude, from the air's not having motion 1 
diſſipate this flame, that a profound calm 1s 3t hand, 
it flutter about, it indicates a ſtorm. . 

CasToR oil, in Pharmacy. Sce PaLma CY ; fs 
This oil is the product of the Rictxus fr gf 
racemoto hiſpide of Sir Hans Sloane; or of the call 

 Chrifti of Du-Tertre, Frezier, and Labat. It now ry 
prepared in the Weſt Indies. It is m_ * 27 
ſhrub in the manner in which we make _ bu * 
prepared by expreſſion, which is the ou he the 
as Oils of all kinds have their acrimony beightel 19 
action of fire. At other times the ſceds we 

ripe, when moſt replete with this pingucer tn 
cleanſed from the huſks, bruiſed in 2 _ facie! 

into a paſte, They are then boiled with arface, 3 

quantity of water, when the oil riſes " ME 

is ſkimmed off whilſt any continues to ; "omplinl 

It ſeems particularly adapted for the CO  diforde!s3 1 

of infant children, and the cure of r 

certainly is by all accounts a very Yun» the 

was laden ts Diofcorides and Plivy, who belt 1 


, 
7 * 
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erregen ern. 2 
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lun eicinum; the Arabs call it ofeum de therva. methods of making eunuchs, different from thoſe which 
tits name o bas given an account of its preparation and | obtain in Europe: we ſay, of making cunuchs, for it is 
her Dr. Fraſer : AM by a letter of the Rev, Mr. Monod of | not always done among them by cutting, or even colli- 
the virtues con Dr Maty, in the Lond. Medic. Obſerv. | fion. © Cicuta and other poiſonous herbs do the ſame of- 
| Guadaloupe to **- | | tice, as is ſhewn by Paulus AÆgineta. Thoſe eunuchiſed 
Kc. vol. 1. P 5 5 bliſhed a Difſertation on Caffor Oil,, in this manner are called chlibiz. Beſides which there is 
8 Dr. Cee, bo and ſtrongly recommended it in| another ſort named thlaſiæ, in whom the genitals are left 
n by its hiſtory "alculovs; and nephritic diſorders. The doſe | entire, and only the veins which ſhould feed them are 
4 1 al Rs two to three or four ſpoonfuls, in two] cut; by which means the parts do indeed remain, but 
ulh for aft 1 epper-mint water, or the tine. flomachica of | ſo lax and weak, as to be of no uſe. 
Crite. 1 101 5 penſatory. It may be made into a pot Caſtration' was for ſome time the puniſhment of apvL- 
0 Ja two or three ſpoonfuls with a ſufficient | TERY. | 
0 ala by * olk of eggs, to incorporate it thoroughly, | By the laws of the Viſigoths, ſodomites underwent the 
ture —_—_ . two ounces of ſimple, and two or three | ſame puniſhment. 
le in and! * compound pepper-mint water. It may be given| By the civil law, it is made penal in phyſicians and ſur- 
2 * heed with honey; and it acts ſo mildly, that | geons to c@/trate, even with conſent of the patty, who is 
2 infants may take it in about a tea-ſpoonful | "ra of nate in the ſame penalty, and his effects for- 
9 New” eited. The offence of mayhem by ca/tration is, accord- 
= for 2 . aper on the effects of caſtor oil and the Peru-| ing to all our old ries ys though committed 
"—I x the hooping-cough, in the Lond. Med. Obſ. po the Saha 8 dee a record to 2 
111. p. 281. poſe of Henry III. tranſcribed by Sir Edward Coke, 3 
0 Sack, 5 ; wo the name given by Plumier to a| Inſt. 62. or B ackſtone's Com. vol. iv. p. 206. 
*, or denus of plants ſince called by Linnæus DURANTA, Caftration is ſometimes found neceſſary on medicinal con- 
dwell ST OREUM or CasroRIUM, in Pharmacy, a medi-] fiderations, as in mortifications, and ſome other diſcaſes 
15 the CAS | matter incloſed in bags or purſes, near the anus of | of the teſticles, eſpecially the ſarcocele and varicocele. 
e, oy os or beaver; falſely taken for the teſticles of | Some have alſo uſed it in maniac caſes. 
nlelf, 23238 Gee BEAVER, CASTRATION is allo in ſome fort practiſed on women. 
The bags in which the caſtorcum is contained, are about Athenzus mentions, that king Andramytes was the firſt 
with he bigneſs of a gooſe egg, and found indifferently in| who caſtrated women. Heſychius and Suidas ſay Gyges 
idoyy rs and females ; the liquor incloſed ſerves to give] did the ſame thing. Galen obſerves, that women cannot 
lay 19 59 caſtor an appetite, being preſſed out of its receptacles, | be caſirated without danger of life : and Dalechampius, 
— occaſion, by the foot: when taken off, the matter] on the forementioned patlage of Athenæus, holds, that 
e pu. dries and condenſes, ſo that it may be reduced to a| it is only to be underſtood of ſimple padlocking. 
ie, in oder; by hanging in the chimney it ſoon becomes of | CASTRAT1ON, in reſpect of brutes, is called GELDING, 
1 the conſiſtence of wax. It is oily of a ſharp, bitter and SPAYING. See alſo Fisn. 
* -alte, and a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell. It is uſed to for- | CASTRAT10K is alſo uſed by ſome phyſicians for correcting 
1 fy the head and nervous parts: it raiſes the languiſhing the more violent medicines, eſpecially purgatives. See 
ble 1 ſpirits, reſiſts poiſons, and provokes the menſcs in wo-] CoRRECTION and CORRECTORS. 
nth 2 men. It is uſed in lethargies, apoplexies, vertigos, trem-| CASTRATION alſo denotes the art of retrenching, or cut- 
„ furs blings, ſuffocations of women, and on other occaſions. ting away N. part of a thing from its whole. 
wo Bartholine, and other authors, aſcribe to it a wonderful | CASTREL, a kind of Hawk reſembling the lanner in 
preale, 


of the 
2 
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property of precipitating things to the bottom of the 
ater. 

For the choice of caſtoreum, the beſt is that of Ruſha, 

that of Canada is much inferior; the largeſt bags, and 

thoſe that ſmell ſtrongeſt, are the moſt eſteemed, eſpe- 


cially when heavy, and well fleſhed. Care is to be taken, 


that it has not been adulterated with honey, or other 
drugs, to increaſe its weight, which is known by ſqueezing 


it; the ſophiſticated being ſoftiſh, and yielding a liquid, 


22 


ſhape, but the hobby in ſize. The cftrel, called alſo 
keſtrel, is of a ſlow and cowardly kind; her game is the 
growſe, though ſhe will kill a partridge. See Far- 
CONRY. 

CASTRENSIANI, or Cas TRENSES, in Antiquity, an order 
of ſervants in the Greek emperor's houſhold, to whom 
belonged the care and ſervice of what related to his 
table, and clothing. They were thus called either on 
account of their attending the emperor, when in camp, 


* ſtinking honey; and the natural, hard and heavy, of a] or becauſe they obſerved a ſort of camp- diſcipline in the 
1 briſk ſmell, and full of filaments. court; or rather becauſe they were conſidered as ſoldiers, 
EY Caſtireum is uſed in the compoſition of Venice treacle | were paid as ſuch, and had the privileges belonging to 
wy and mithridate, beſide various other hyſteric and cepha-] the military body. The caftrenfiani were alſo called 
* lic medicines. They draw an oil from it, called oil of * miniſtri, and miniſteriani. 8 
Ir, at caſtor; and it is alſo uſed abroad while in its liquid ſtate, o this order belonged the bakers, butlers, waiters, 
wh to make ſeveral kinds of unguents. a : , fullers, taſters, &c. They had a head, or ſuperior, 
= The Ruſſian way of curing caftarcum is deſcribed in the] who was called comes cuſtrenſu, which was a palatine 


e f Tranſactions thus : © To prepare the mat- 


dignity under the chamberlain. 


1 * ter oi the beaver's ſtones (the bags it ſhould be), boil CASTRENSIS, in Medicine, an appellation given to cer- 
* © a proper quantity of water, with half a ſhovel full off tain contagious and epidemic diſeaſes, eſpecially fevers. 
<« wood-athes, tie the bags in couples, and put them in] See Camp-diſcaſe, &c. 

Flas the boiling water for half a quarter of an hour. Lay CASTRUM Doloris, in Middle Age Mriters, denotes a ca- 
Tl: * birch-bark on the fire, and ſmoke the bags well over] tafalco, or a lofty, tomb of ſtate, erected in honour of 
1 *it for an hour, till they be well dried; hang them up] ſome perſon of eminence, ufually in the church where 
end 4 for a week or more, till perfectly dry and hard; they] his body is interred; and decorated with arms, emblems, 
rarch map then be packed up for uſe or exportation.“ lights, and the like. 

per CASTRAMETATION „the art, or act of encamping, I. e. Eccleſiaſtical writers ſpeak of a ceremony of conſecrating 
m 70 of placing and diſpoſing an army in camp. See CAur. a caſtrum doloris; the edifice was to be made to repreſent 


e word is more uſed in ſpeaking of the encampments 
of the ancients, than thoſe of the moderns. It comes 


from the Latin caftrum, camp, and metari, to meaſure, or 


the body of the deceaſed, and the prieſt and deacon were 
to take their poſts, and ſay the prayers after the ſame 
manner as if the corpſe were actually preſent. 


1.4 lay out, CASTS may be taken very well from medals on calces of 
CASTRATING a brok, among Bookſellers, is the taking | lead melted with ſulphur, which form a blackiſh maſs, Li 
out ſome leaf, ſheet, or the like, which renders it im- conſiderably more tough than ſulphur alone. See an | 
ft perfect, and unfit for ſale, The word is alſo applied to] account of the proceſs for making this matter, &c. in LH 
1.16 the taking away particular paſſages, on account of their} Lewis's Commere. Phil. Techn. p. 354. See Impreſſions Fi 
cul obſcenity, too great freedom with reſpect to govern- of MEDALS. | 


1 the ment, &c.  ] CASU Conjamili, in Lau, a writ of entry, where a tenant by | 
it's ASTRATING is alſo uſed among Gardeners, in ſpeaking courteſy, or for life, aliens in fee or in tail, or for another's | 


Out of a Capacity of generation. neſs of the other called Caſu proviſo. I 
ftration is much in uſe in Aſia, eſpecially among the | Casu Proviſe, a,writ of entry, given by the ſtatute of Glo- | | 
urs, who practiſe it on their flaves, to prevent any] ceſter, in caſe where a tenant in dower aliens in fee, or | 1 

commerce with their women. The Turks often make a| for term of life, in tail: and lies for him in reverſion | 4 

e amputation. I i againſt the alienee. | 

5 rates allo obtains 3 where it is uſed with a] CASUAL, ſomething that happens fortuitouſly, or with- 

4 8 preſerve the voice for ſinging. Ses Eunucn,| out any deſign, or meaſures taken to bring it to pals. 

The INSERVATORIOS. CASUAL death, See DroD AND. ; 

. A and other Eaſtern nations, have divers CASUAL gjeclor, in Law, a nominal deſcendant in eject- 
L. I. N 59. b | 8Q | ment, 


hoch of melons and cucumbers ;. where it ſignifies the ſame] life: it takes its name hence, that authority being given | 
y the 0 with PRUNING or PINCHING of other plants. by ſtat. Weſt. 2. tothe clerks in chancery, to make new | 
del ASTRA ION, in Chirurgery, the operation of gelding, | forms, as often as any new caſe ſhould ariſe, not under | 
with e. of cutting off the teſticles, and putting a male animal any of the old forms; they framed this writ to the like- | 
: 
| 


CAT 


wont, and who continues ſuch until appearance by or 
foc the tenant in poſſeſſion. Blackſt. Com. vol, iti. p. 
r n 3 3 

Casvar rwvenues, are thoſe which ariſe from forfeitures, 
conſiſcations, deaths, attainders, &c. 

CasVAL theolegy, à denomination given fome to what is 
more frequently called cafuiſtry. See Casvist. . 
Adam Ofiander, chancellor of the univerſity of Tubin- 
gen, has publiſhed a fyſtem of caſual theology, contaming 
the ſolution of dubious queſtions; and cafes of conſeience. 

Tbeologia Caufalis, 6 vols. 4to. Tubing. 1682. . 

CASUALTY, in the Tin Mines, a word uſed to denote the 
earth and ſtony matter which is, by waflring in the ſtamp- 
ing-mills, Sc. feparated from the tin ore, before it is 
dried and goes to the — mill. 8 

TASUIST, a perſon who profeſſes to re ſolve cafes of eon- 
ſcience. Eſcobar has made a collection of the opinions 
of all the ca/ni/ts before him. 

To caſuiſtiy belong the decifion of all difficulties arifing 
about what a man may conſcientionfly do, or not do; 
what is fin, or not ſin; what things a man is obliged to 
do in order to diſcharge his duty, and what he may let 
alone without breach of it. 

M. le Feore, preceptor of Lewis XIII. called the books 
of the caſuiſts the art of N with God; which 
does not ſeem far from the truth; by reaſon of the mul- 
titudes of diſtinctions and ſubtilties with which they 

ubound. 
CAT, in Zoology. See FIL Is. 
The domeſtic cat is diverſified with an almoſt infinite va- 
ricty cf colours and ſtreaks; but the natural colour, in 
a wild ſtate, is a brown tawny, variegated with ſtreaks 
of a pale whitiſh colour. In — the cats are all of a 
bluiſh lead colour, and in the north of Europe they are 

- all white. 

Car, in Sea Langnaęe, denotes a ſhip formed on the Nor- 
weglan model, and employed in the coal-trade. It is 
diltinguithed by a narrow ſtem, projecting quarters, a 
deep waiſt, and by having an ornamental hgure on the 
prow. Theſe veſſels uſually carry from four to fix hun- 
dred tons. 

Car, in a ſhip. See CaT-heads. 

Car, ſea. Sce SEA<cat. 

Car's eye, among Naturaliſis, a kind of precious ſtone, of 
a lucid texture, whoſe colours are variable, according to 
the poſition of the ſtone to the light. 

Cat's eye is by the Latins called oculus cati, and ſometimes 
onycopalus, as having white zones or rings like the onyx ; 
and its colours variable like oPAL, from which laſt it 
differs chiefly by its ſuperior hardneſs. 

The car's eye is of a gliſtering grey, interchanged with a 
ſtraw colour, and anſwers the deſcription given by Pliny 
of the aſteria, between which and our cat's eye there ap- 
pears no other difference than that the ancients took their 
denomination from the brightneſs and ſhining of the 
ſtone, whereas the modern name is taken from the figure 
of it. See ASTERIA. 

CaT-gut, a denomination given to ſmall ſtrings for fiddles, 
and other inſtruments, made of the inteſtines of 
or 2 dried and twiſted, either ſingly, or ſeveral to- 

ether. 
Theſe are ſometimes coloured red, ſometimes blue, but 
are commonly left whitiſh or browniſh, the natural co- 
lour of the gut. They are ufed alſo by watch-makers, 
cutlers, turners, and other actificers. Great quantities 
are imported into England, and other northern countries, 
from Lyons and Italy. 

CaT-barpings, are ſmall ropes running in little blocks from 
one fide of the ſhrowds to the other, near the deck: 
their uſe is to force the ſhrowds, and make them tight, 
for the greater ſecurity of the maſts, and to afford room 
for drawing the yards in more obliquely, to trim the 
ſails for a ſide-wind, when they are faid to be cloſe 
hauled. | 

CaT-heads, in à ſhip, are two ſtrong ſhort beams of tim- 
ber, which project almoſt horizontally over the ſhip's 
bows, on each ſide of the bowſprit. One end of the 
cat-head reſts on the fore-caſtle, and is bolted to the 
beams; the other part projects like a crane, and carries 
in its extremity two or three ſmall ſheaves, about which 
a rope called the cat-fall paſſes, communicating with the 
cat-block, which alſo contains three ſheaves, and is fitted 
with a large ſtrong hook, ſometimes called cat-hook, 
which catches the ring of the anchor when it is to be 
drawn up. 'The * * formed by this combination of 
pullies is called the cat, and ſerves to pull the anchor up 
to the cat. head, without tearing the ſhip's fide with its 
fukes. The cat-head alſo ſerves to ſuſpend the anchor 
clear of the bow, when it is neceſſary to let it go. 

CaT's head is alſo a denomination given to a ſort of waſte 
itony lumps, not inflammable, . in coal- mines. In 
theſe there are frequently impreſſions of ferns. Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne 360. p. 970. 


- 


Cee, in a ſhip, are over the © ports, 


0.47: 


capſtan as they can be: their uſe is 10 Night With the 


ry * occaſion, by a cable or a bavfer cy 


Car of mountain, the name of a 
| to the leopard-kind. See Crt Mo 5 
| COLI Fee CAT MIN r. 7 and Can, 

AT's-paw, denotes a flight breath of «; 

a diſtance in a calm, by the es Pereeiveg , 
face of the ſea, which ſoon decays, Made on the far. 
Carl, a name given by our falt-workers ty 

tifully granulated kind of common falt. I. en 
out of the bitten or leach brine; which ul forme; 
ſalt when taken out of the pan. When — from the 
the common fake from the boiling pans, ther ©" 
long wooden tronghs, with holes bored at th 
the brine to drain out; under theſe troy he 
veſſels to receive this brine, and acrofs hen 1. Pre 
certain ſmall ſticks, to which the cat ſalt affe, «> 
very large and beautiful cryſtals. This falt na cel in 
portion of the bitter purging ſalt, and is ye 1 

ngent, and is white when powdered, thee UP and 
int ye P -4 uſed by ſome for the table but l 
reateſt part of what is made of it i an 
a of hard Rar. „ 28. the maker 
AT-ſfilver, a name given to certain foſſile ſub@an.. 
——— glimmer N in Latin, . Nes = 
rious ſpecies of the braFearia, or foliacet N 
nd an hs. See Mica. b eons tales, in ini 
ABAPTIST, a perſon averſe from baptiſm: &.. 
larly from that of 1 * Parity. 
The word is ng rw of the prepoſition zere, whi 
in compoſition, ſignifies agamfl, and Barry I waſh 
CATABASION, in the Greek Church, a place under d. 
altar, wherein the relics are kept. 
The word is formed from na,], I hiſcend; ecu: 
3 
, in Antiquity, a valley; divid; 
I pe from Africa. en enn 
e word is formed from zaν , to deſcend, on ac. 
count of the haſtineſs and precipitation of its deſcent, 
CATABIBAZON, in Aftronomy, the moon's deſcending 
node; called alſo DRAGON's tail. 
CATABULENSES, in the Middle Age, a ſort of miniſter 
or ſervants of the empire, appointed to conduct the pub. 
lic carriage from one catabulum, or ſtage, to another. 
The catabulenſes appear alfo to have had the charge of 
conveying the public corn to and from the mills; whence 
in the Theodoſian code they are joined with bakers, 
CATABULUM, in the Middle Ave, a kind of ſtable or 
building, wherein beaſts, eſpecially of burden and dar- 
riage, were kept for the public ſervice. 
'The ancient Chriftians were ſometimes condemned to 
ſerve in the catabula, that is, to work at the cleaning of 
| them, attending the beaſts, &c. 
CATAC, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors call 
| AGRIMONY. 
CATACAUSTIC curves, in the Higher Geometry, the ſpe- 
cies of CAUSTIC curves formed by reflexion. 
CATACHRESIS, a figure in Rhetoric, whereby an impto- 
8 is uſed inſtead of a proper one. 
word is formed from xa7e7 zem, abuter, T abuſe; 
of xzaTe, againſt, or contrary to; and ypaouers I uſe. 
The catachreſis is, when for want of a word proper to ex- 
preſs a thought, we uſe, or rather abuſe, a word that 
comes ſomewhat near it : as when we call a perſon who 
has killed his mother, maſter, or prince, parricide; which 
word, in propriety, is only applicable to him who has 

murdered his father: and vir gregis ipſe caper, 1 alſo a 

catachr eſis. ; 3 
CATACLASIS, from dae, J diftert, in Medicine, de. 

notes a diſorder of the eye, wherein the eye. lid is 2 

ed by a convulſion of the muſcles that cloſe it; c 

alſo campylon. 5 
CATACLEIS, in Anatomy, 2 cartilaginous bone, or ary 

cartilage in the juncture of the omep/ata, or 0 — 
CAT ACLYSM 8, from uv, I deluge, : 

name for a deluge, or inundation of waters. 2 

CATACOMBS, or CATrAcu urs, Cerato, ee 

rottos, or ſubterraneous cavities, for the burial 0 

cad. | and pea 
Some derive the word from the Greek x74, and KH 
a hollow, cavity, or the like. 1 
Catacombs are alſo denominated cryptæ, and af te 
Anciently, the word catacomb was oy under 2 95 
tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul; aud M. Challe le of 
ſerves, that among the more e of che pier 
Rome; the word catacomb is never applied to tue od 
rancous burying-places hereafter to m_ 18 
only to a chapel in St. Sebaſtian, one of the ul 
tional churches; where the ancient Roman d e 


«ot 
ut it into 
for 


the body of St. Peter was depoſited, under the co 
of 'Tuſcus and Baſſus, in 258. Caracou! 
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CAT 
8 2 ig more particularly uſed, in Italy, for a vaſt 
1 2 — ſepulchres about Rome, 
cif at about three miles from that city in the Via Ap- 
1 


; oſed to be the ſepulchres of the martyrs; and 
95 - viſited accordingly out of devotion ; and re- 


haaues are taken thence, ang diſperſed throughout the ca- 


otic countries, after having been firſt baptized by the 
ope, under the name of ſome ſaint. MG 
ofe catacombs are ſaid by many to be caves, or cells, 
wherein the primitive briſtians hid, and aſſembled 
themſelves together 3 and where they interred ſuch among 
' them as were martyred.. Each catacomb is three feet 
broad, and eight or ten high; running in form of an al- 
ley, or gallery, and communicating with others: in many 
laces, they extend within a league of Rome. There is 
maſonry or vaulting therein, but each ſupports itſelf: 
the two ſides, which we may look on as the parietes, or 
walls, were the place where the dead were depoſited ; 
which were laid lengthwiſe, three or four rows over one 
another, in the ſame catacemb, parallel to the alley. They 
were commonly cloſed with large thick tyles, and ſome- 
times pieces of marble, cemented in a mannes inimitable 
by the moderns. Sometimes, though very rarely, the 
name of ſome of the deceaſed is found on the tyle: fre- 
quently, a palm is ſeen, painted or engraven; or the cy- 
her Xp, which is commonly read pro Chriſto. 
MM. Monro, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, ny 9" 
the catacombs to have been originally the common ſepul- 
chres of the firſt Romans, and dug in conſequence of 
theſe two opinions; that ſhades hate the light, and they 
love to hover about the places where the bodies are laid, 
The catacombs of Rome have made the greateſt noiſe in 
the world ; but there are ſuch belonging to many other 
cities. Biſhop Burnet deſcribes thoſe of Naples, which 
be ſays are without the city, and much more noble and 
ſpacious than thoſe of Rome. The like are alſo ſaid to 
be in the neighbourhood of all the great towns in that 
part of Italy; and others have been diſcovered at 5 
cuſe and Catanea in Sicily, and in the ifland of Malta, 
The largeſt, and thoſe commonly ſhewn ſtrangers, are 
the catacambs of San Sebaſtiano, thoſe of St. Agneſe, 
and the others in the fields a little off St. Agneſe: as to 
the catacambs in the church-yards of the Vatican, women 
are only allowed to go into them one day in the year, 
viz. on Whitſun-Monday, on pain of excommunication. 
There are men kept 2 at work in the catacombs. 
As ſoon as theſe labourers difcover a grave, with any of 
the ſuppoſed marks of a ſaint about it, intimation is 
given to the cardinal Camerlingo, who immediately ſends 
men of reputation to the place, where finding the palm, 
the monogram, the coloured glaſs, &c. the remains of 
the body are taken up with great reſpect, and tranſlated 
to Rome. , After the labourers have examined a gallery, 
they ſtop up the _ that leads into itz ſo that moſt of 
them remain thus cloſed ; there being only a few left 
open, to keep up the trade of ſhewing them to ſtrangers. 
This, ther far, is done to prevent people's loſing them- 
ſelyes in theſe ſubterraneous labyrinths, which. has often 
happened : but more probably to deprive the public of 
the means of knowing whither and how far the catacombs 
are carried. Monro, in Phil. Tranſ. Ne 264. p. 644. 
Laying up the bodies in caves, is certainly the original 
way 0 pling of the dead; and appears to have mn 
propagated by the Phcenicians, throughout the countries 
o which they ſent colonies: the interring, as we now do, 


in the open air, or in temples, was firſt introduced by 


the Chtiſtiant. When an ancient hero died, or was 
Killed in a foreign expedition, as his body was liable to 
corruption, and oc that reaſon unfit to be tranſported 
entire, they fell on the expedient of burning, in order to 
"ng home the aſhes, to oblige. the manes to follow; 
that ſo his —_ might not be deſtitute of the benefit 
of his tutelage. It was thus burning ſeems to have had 
original; and by degrees it became common to all 
l bo could bear the expences of it, and took place of the 
rang burying : thus catacombs became diſuſed among 
© Romans, after they had borrowed the manner of 


urning from the Gr eks; ow * 
were laid in the 1 nd now, none but faves 


& 2 thus prepared, might afford convenient retreats 
© Primitive Chriſtians ; but could never be built 
wht *m. When the empire became Chriſtian, they 
tas N diſuſed ; till the reading of ſome author, who 
2 10ns them, occaſioned them to be again looked into. 
ER the famed cyyher Xp, it is obſerved to have 
_ in = among the ancients, long before Chriſtianity 
Greek 1, © abbot Bencini ſays, it was compoſed of the 
ders XP, under which ſomething myſtical was 


th brebended; but no author gives any account what 
myitery was, | 


cATrACOUS Es 
You 2 — from nada and exe, I bear, called alſo 


es, the ſcience of reflected ſounds; or that 
or acouſtics, which-conſiders the properties of echoes. 
I 


carpe tel:ſeaps, the ſame wich reſlecling 
TELESCOPE, | 2 . 8 
CATADROMOUS, from 4 and Spa, I run, in Anti- 


guity, a ſtretched ſloping rope in the theatres, down which 
the FUNAMBULI1 walked, to ſhew their ſkill. TF 
Some have taken the word to ſignify the hippodrome, or 
decurſorium, wherein the Roman knights uſed to exer- 
ciſe themſelves in running and fighting on horſeback. 
But the moſt natural meaning is that of a rope, faſtened 
at one end to the top of. the — and at the other to 
the bottom, to walk or run down, which was the higheſt 
glory of the ancient /chenobates, or funambuli. Elephants 
were alſo taught to run down the catadromus. Suetonius 
aks of the exploit of a Roman knight, who * 
own the catadramus mounted on an clephant's back. In 


v 


Ner. cap. xi. p. 5- 4 
CATADUPA. a CATARACT, or water-fall. 154 
The word comes from ara, downwards, and dure, to 
make a 2 by falling. 
The appellation catadu 
| given to a place in Æthiopia joining on Egypt, where 
e Nile, which here farit Mm that name, ruſhed 
don a fteep rock into the ſubjacent plain, with a noiſe 
ſo impetuous, that the inhabitants are ſaid to have loſt 
all ſenſe of hearing. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. v. cap. 9. 
Ammian. Marc. lib. xxii. cap. 34, Kc. Senec. Nat. 
Queſt. lib. iv. cap. 2. : 
CATADUPI, Karadvru, an appellation given by the an- 
cients to the inhabitants about the cataracts of the Nile. 
oy 8 * WAS 
e catadupi are t ented as all deaf; being made fo 
K * continual din of the falling waters. = | 
CATAFALCO, an Italian term, literally ſignifying ſcaf- 
Fold. It is chiefly uſed for a decoration of architecture, 
ſculpture, and painting; raiſed on a timber ſcaffold, to 
ſhew a coſſin, or tomb, in a funeral ſolemnity. | 
CATAGMATICS, medicines proper to ſolder, and unite 
broken bones ; by promoting the formation of a callus, 
4 word comes from xaTa, againſt, and amyyuur, 1 
cal. 
The principal catagmatics, are the Armenian bole, 
2 ofteocolla, Cyprus nuts, ſrankincenſe, aloes, 
acacia. See CONSOLIDATION. 
CATAGOGION, k, a heathen feſtival at Ephe- 
ſus, celebrated on the twenty-ſecond of January, in which 
the devotees run about the ſtreets dreſſed in divers antic 
and unſeemly manners, with huge cudgels in their hands, 
and carrying with them the images of their gods; in 
which guiſe they raviſhed the women they met with, 
abuſed, and often killed the men, and committed many 
other diſorders, to which the religion of the day gave a 
ſanction. Du-Cange. 
CATAGRAPHA, KaJaypape, in Antiquity, denote oblique 
figures, or views of men's faces; auſwering to what the 
moderns call PROFILES. 0 
Catagrapha are ſaid to be the invention of Simon Cleo- 
nzus, who firſt taught painters to vary the looks of their 
figures, and ſometimes direct them upwards, ſome- 
times downwards, and ſometimes fidewards or backs 
N Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. XXXV. Cap. 8. cam Not. Har- 
ouin. 
CATALECTIC, a term in poetry. The ancients called 
cataleclic verſes, thoſe which wanted either feet or ſylla- 
blesz in oppoſition to acataleics, which are complete 
verſes, wanting nothing. 
The word comes from za74 and anye, I end. 
CATALEPSIS, CaTaALEPsY, from x&JeacuCarer, ts o- 
cupy, in Medicine, a kind of apoplexy; or a drowſy diſ- 
641 wherein the patient is taken ſpeechleſs, ſenſeleſs, 
and fixed in the ſame poſture wherein the diſeaſe firſt 
ſeized him; and his eyes open, without ſeeing, or un- 
derſtanding. 
Catalepſis is the ſame with what is otherwiſe denomi- 
nated CATOCHE, or catochus, and gelatia, or congelatio. 
Some alſo make it the ſame with cou A vii; others 
will have it different; though wherein the diſtinction 
lies it is not eaſy to aſſign. 
This diſeaſe is very rare, nor is it eaſy to aſſign its 
cauſe. Boerhaave takes the immediate cauſe to be an 
immobility of the common ſenſory, in the ſituation of 
the firſt acceſs; whence comes an abſolute ſtagnation 
of the blood in the brain, and a ceſſation of all the 
functions of the brain, as well as thoſe depending there- 
on; the muſcles alone remaining in their firſt tenſion 
and reſpiration, and the pulſe, preſerved, though gene- 
rally weak. ' 
It is uſually preceded by a long — ſever, a me- 
lancholic dry temperature, a ſuppreſſion of the menſes, 
or hzmorrhoids, great frights, and intenſe, continued 
meditations on one object. 
Upon diſſection, the arteries and veins of the cerebrum 
are found very turgid, and the blood cloſe rammed in 
chem: it is ſometimes cured by copious bæmorrhages be. 


ſeems to have been peculiarly 


| , 


CAT 


| the noſe z ſternutatories, vomitives, and veſicatories, are | 


likewiſe applied to good purpoſe. 


It ſeldom paſſes into any other diſeaſe; though ſometimes 


0 


into an epilepſy, convülſions, madneſs, or atrophy; but 
it commonly ends in death. 


In the Hiſtory of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Pa- 


ris, we have an account of a woman who had a ſur- 
priſing catalepſ, her members keeping all the poſtures 
they were put into, as if ſhe had been made of Wax. 
Ann. 1738. 

ATAL GUE, a liſt, or enumeration of the names of 
ſeveral books, men, or other things; diſpoſed according 
to a certain order. | | 

Catalogues of books are digeſted in different manners, 


| ſome according to the order of the times when the books 


were printed, as that of Maittaire; others according to 
their form and fize, as the common bookſellers cata- 


lagues; others according to the alphabetical order of the 


author's names, as Hyde's Catalogue of the- Bodleian Lib- 


rary; others according to the alphabetical order of mat- 


ters or ſubjects, which are called real or claſſical cata- 
logues, as thoſe of Lipenius and Draudius laſtly, others 
are digeſted in a mixed method, Ry of ſeveral of 
the former, as de Seine's catalogue of cardinal Sluſius's 
library, which is firſt divided according to the ſubjects or 
ſciences, and afterwards the books in each ate recited 
alphabetically. 

The moſt applauded of all catalogues is that of Thuanus's 
library, in which are united the advantages of all the 
reſt, It was firſt drawn up by the two Puteani in the 
alphabetical order, then digeſted according to the ſci- 


ences and Aer by Iſhm. Bullialdus, and publiſhed 


by F. Queſnel at Paris in 1679; and reprinted, though 
incorrectly, at Hamburg, in 1704. The books are here 
ranged with juſtneſs under their ſeveral ſciences and 
ſubjects, regard being ſtill had to the nation, ſeCt, age, 
&c, of every writer. Add, that only the beſt and 
choiceſt books in every ſubje& are found here, and the 
moſt valuable editions. Yet the catalogue of M. le Tel- 
liers, archbiſhop of Rheims' library, made by M. Cle- 
ment, is not inferior to any publiſhed in our age, either 
on account of the number and choice of the ks, or 
the method of its diſpoſition. One advantage pecu- 
liar to this catalogue, 1s the multitude of anonymous 
and pſendonymous authors detected in it, ſcarce to 
be met with elſewhere. Some even prefer it to Thu- 
anus's catalogue, as containing a greater variety of 
claſſes and books on particular ſubjects. Bibliotheca 
Thuanea, Par. 1679, 8vo. 2 vols. and Hamb. 1704, fol. 
and 8vo. 

The conditions required in a catalogue are, that it indi- 
cate at the ſame time the order of the authors and of the 
matters, the form of the book, the number of volumes, 
the chronological order of the editions, the language it 


is written in, and its place in the library; ſo as that all 


+ theſe circumſtances may appear at once, in the ſhorteſt, 


cleareſt, and exacteſt manner poſſible. In this view, all 


the catalogues yet made will be found to be defective. 


An anonymous French writer has laid down a new plan 
of a catalogue, which ſhall unite all the advantages, and 
avoid all the inconveniencies of the reſt. Lett. a V 


Abbes, ſur un Nouveau Projet de Catalogue de Bib- 
. liotheque. Par. 1712. 
The Jeſuits of Antwerp have given us a catalogue of the 


popes; which makes what they call their Prepylæum. 


C:TaloGUe of the flars, is a liſt of the fixed ſtars, diſ- 
. poſed in their ſeveral conſtellations z with the longitudes, 
latitudes, &c. of each. 

The firſt who undertook to reduce the fixed ſtars into a 


catalogut, was Hipparchus Rhodius, about one hundred 
znd twenty years before Chriſt; in which he made uſe 
of the obſervations of Timocharis and Ariſtyllus, for 
about one hundred and eighty years before him. Pto- 
lemy retained Hipparchus's catalogue, containing 1026 
fixed ſtars; though he himſelf made abundance of ob- 
ſervations, with a view to a new catalogue, A. D. 140. 


About the year of Chriſt 880, Albategni, a Syrian, 


brought down the ſame to his time. Anno 1437, Ulugh 
Beigh, king of Parthia and India, made a new catalogue 
of 1022 fixed ſtars; ſince tranſlated out of Perſian into 
Latin, by Dr. Hyde. The third who made a catalogue 
from his own obſervations, was Tycho Brahe z who de- 
termined the places of ſeven hundred and ſeventy- ſeven 


ftars, for the year 1600, which Kepler, from other ob- | 


ſervations of Tycho, afterwards increaſed to the number 
of one thouſand, in the Rudolphine tables; adding thoſe 
of Ptolemy, omitted by Tycho, and of other authors, 
ſo that his catalogue amounts to above 1160. At the ſame 
time, William landgrave of Heſſe, with his mathemati- 
cians, Chriſtopher Rothmannus, and Juſtus Byrgius, de- 
termined the places of four hundred fixed ſtars, by his 
own ons with their places rectiſied for the year 


1593; which, Hevelius prefers | 
Ricciolus, in his Aftionoitly We © Tycho 
—— of one hundred and one ſtars, for the ed the 
rom his own obſervations: for the reſt kk 1700, 
Tycho's catalogue z altering it where he h ollowed 
Anno 1667, Dr. Halley, in the iſland o ON Ma. 
not yi. 


obſerved three hundred and fifty fo 

ſible in our horizon. The fam — 

F. Noel, in 1710, who publiſhed a new banale, d by 

ſame ſtars conſtruted for the year 168). Me of the 

Bayer, in his Uranometria, publiſhed a cats 

ſtars, compiled chiefly from Ptolemy and 1 10 

which every ſtar is marked with forhe le lebe, in 

alphabet; the biggeſt ſtar in any conſte 

noted by the firſt letter, the next b 

0 6 y the ſecond 8 

and if the number excceds the Greek alphabet, th. . 

maining ſtars are marked by letters of the R 4 

— which letters are preſerved by Flamſtesg al. 

enex on his globes. The celebrated Heveliug wel 

4 D + ſtars, 1553 of which we bp wer 

imſelf; and their places wer 3 
Car 1660, 4 nne 
he laſt, and greateſt, is the Britannic 

— from the obſervations of the en 4 

cad; who for a long ſeries of years devoted h; fo 
wholly thereto. As there was nothing wantin 855 ; 

in the obſerver, or apparatus, we may look on this a g 

PR work, ſo far as it goes. It is pity the et 2 

ad not paſſed through his own hands : that now . 
was publiſhed by authority, but without the author! 
conſent : it contains 2734 ſtars. There was another 

ubliſhed in 1725, purſuant to his teſtament; contain. 
ing no leſs than 3000 ſtars, with their places reQified 
for the year 1689: to which is added Mr, Sharp's cate- 
logue of the ſouthern ſtars not viſible in our hemiſphere 
adapted to the year 1726. See vol. iii. of his Histo 
Czleſtis, in which are printed the catalogues of Ptolemy 
Ulugh Beigh, Tycho, the Prince of Heſſe, and Here. 
—. together with an account of each of them in the 
rolegomena. 

CATALON GAT, in B»tany, the name giren by ſome 
authors to the plant which produces the faba ſanci Ina, 
or St. Ignatius's beans of the ſhops. 

CATALLIS captis nomine diflriftionis, in Law, à vrt, 
which lies where a houſe is within a borough, for rent 
iſſuing out of the ſame, and warrants the taking of doors 
or windows by way of diſtreſs. 

CATALL1s Reddendis, in Law, a writ that lies where goods, 
being delivered to perſons to keep till a certain day, arc 
not on demand delivered on that day. 

CATALS, Catalla, denotes goods or CHATTELS. 

CATAMARAN, Catimoran, in Sa Language. Set 
Froar. | 

CATAMENIA, from xara and uns, month, in Metin, 
women's monthly purgations, called alſo MENSES. 

CATANADROMI, in /chthyography, a term. of the ſame 
ſignification with the more common word ae, the 
diſtinctive term of a ſet of fiſhes, which at times leave 
the freſh water for the ſalt, and afterwards return tothe 
freſh water again. See ANADROMOUS. 

CATANANCHE, in Botany. See Candia Liox“ fort. 

CATAPAN, or CaTiPAN, a name the later Greeks, 2- 
bout the twelfth century, gave the governor of their co. 
minions in Italy, | Ep 
Ughellus and others fay, catapan was the ſame with cal 
taneus ; formed therefrom by metatheſis, or tranſpoſition: 
others derive it from ara, juxta, and a mn; 
which ſenſe, catapan was a governor-general, or W. 

iſtrate, who had the direction of all: others will hare 
it derived from x474 amayTorpt7opty that is, 1 
the emperor. In which ſenſe, catapan was 3 ſecond m2 i, 
ecundus dominus. Du-Cange derives it from n 
captain; which the Greeks applied to every governors 
and even every man of quality. ; 

CATAPASM, 4 dry medicine, compoſed of 2 mixture 
of powders to be ſprinkled on the body. 7 vin 
The word comes from xa, in, and 7497 4 mn 
There are catapaſms of divers kinds : ſome odorie red 
uſed in the way of perfume z others fortifying, Wh 
to the ſtomach, heart, or head; and others elc 
for eating off dead fleth. ; zu uſe „ 

CATAPELTA, an inſtrument of puniſhment, n 1 
mong the ancients, It conſiſted of a kind of pre uſted 
poſed of planks, between which the criminal was 
to death. : denote Uo 

CATAPELTA, in Ancient Writers, ſome me, ams, 
rows, and ſometimes engines wherewith E Plinf 

ſtones, or even huge pieces of timber W the Syrians 
aſcribes the invention of the catapeli@ to 

Plutarch and Diodorus to the Sicilians. 

It is more frequently written SA rA. 


l. 
CATAPHORA, in a theme of the heavens, an ff f 


* 
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the third, Gxth, ninth, | 
; ſenſe, the word ſtands 


2 | houſes falling fro 
ts wy angles. In whic 
apborde , = OPT. 

ind of lethargic or drowſy diſeaſe ; the 
mY rite called 1 75 See alſo 


RUS» 
72 word 


to bear. a 7 

ACT A, from xa, and epagno, I for tfy, or 
00 the Ancient Militar Art, a piece of heavy de- 

bre armour, formed of c oth or leather, fortified with 
ſen -ales or links, wherewith ſometimes only the breaſt, 
{tines the whole body, and ſometimes the horſe too, 
oy uſe among the Sarmatians, Perſians, 

4 other Barbarians. The Romans alſo adopted it early 
fo their foot; and, according to Vegetius, Kept to it 
ll the time of Gratian, when the military diſcipline 
growing remiſs, and field exerciſes and labour diſconti- 
ned, the Roman foot thought the cataphracta, as well 
: the helmet, too great a load to bear, and therefore 
3 both by, chooſing rather to march againſt the 
enemy bare-breaſted : by which, in the war with the 
Goths, multitudes were deſtroyed. Tacit. Hiſt. lib. 1. 
cap. 79 · Veget. de Re Mil. lib. i. cap. 20. 
CATAPHRACTA, 2 Surgeons, denotes a BANDAGE 
of the thorax z thus denominated from its reſemblance 
to a Roman breaſt-plate, called cataphracta. . 
CaTAPHRACT& naves, thoſe armed and covered in fight, 
ſo that they could not be eaſily damaged by the enemy. 
They were covered over with boards or planks, on which 
the ſoldiers were placed to defend them. 'The rowers 
fitting underneath, thus ſkreened from the enemies 
weapons. 

CATAPHRACTUS, denotes a thing defended or covered 
on all fides with armour. : 
CaTAPHRACTUS, or CATAPHRACTARIUS, more parti- 
cularly denotes a horſeman, or even horſe, armed with 
2 CATAPHRACTAs 3 
The catapbrati i equites were a ſort of cuiraſſiers, not only 
fortified with armour themſelves, but having their horſes 
guarded with ſolid plates of braſs or other metals, uſually 
lined with ſkins, and wrought into plumes or other forms. 
Their uſe was to bear down all before them, to break in 
upon the enemies ranks, and ſpread terror and havock 
wherever they came, as being themſelves invulnerable 
and ſecure from danger. But their diſadvantage was 
their unwieldineſs, by which, if once unhorſed, or on 
the ground, they were unable to riſe, and thus fell a 

rey to the enemy. 

eee 3 in Zoology, See Poco. 
CATAPHRYGIANS, a ſect in the ſecond century, fo call- 
ed, as being of the country of Phrygia. 

They were orthodox in every thing, ſetting aſide this, 
that they took Montanus for a prophet, 'and Priſcilla 
and Maximilla for true propheteſſes, to be confulted in 
every thing relating to religion; as ſuppoſing the Holy 
Spirit had abandoned the church. Sce MonTanisT. 
CATAPLASM, popularly called paltice, an external me- 
dicine, in form of a pulp; of a ſoft conſiſtence, like an 
unguent, or cerat z compoſed of various liquors, parts 
plants, oils, unguents, &c. according to the variety 
of mtentions., 

The word comes from the Greek zararracce, illino, 1 
ſmear, or appiy outwardly. 


arm , m 


TETD 


dorchium dried, of each three ounces z of cloves, one 
ounce z honey, three times the weight of the whole : 
mix all together into a cataplaſm. 


london Pharmacopceia, ordered to be made in the fol- 
bens manner: take dried figs, four ounces; yellow 
allicun, one ounce z ſtrained galbanum, half an ounce: 
eat well the gs with a little wine, or ſtrong ſtale beer, 
and then carefully mix in the ointment, firſt melted 
62> the galbanum. | 1 
5 I. A, from l aẽt, 1 fwallow, dry medicines, 
Cat 101 fit to be ſwallowed whole; otherwile called pills. 
TORY A, a military machine, uſed among the an- 
o lor throwing huge ſtones, and ſ. ometimes large darts, 


is compounded of xa, or x7, detuntwar di, . 


*TAPLASMA maturans, a form of medicine in the late | 


cAT 
The word is originally Greek, from Ada and rea7y, and, 
according to Heſychius, denotes a ſpear or dart. Hence 
it is ſometimes alſo written catapelta. 1 
The catapeltæ were alſo denominated eFC Ne, becauſe 
hey threw ſharp wohden weapons; whereas thoſe caſt + 
by the 4alifke were obtuſe, viz. ſtomnes. | 
The catapulta. conſiſted of two. huge timbers, like maſts 
of ſhips, placed againſt each other, and bent by an en- 
pine tor the purpoſe ; theſe being ſuddenly unbent again 
a ſtroke of an, hammer, threw: the javelins with ir- 
credible force. Its ſtructure, and the manner of work- 
| ng it, are deſcribed by Vitruvius z and a figure of it is 
o given by Perrault. M. Folard aſſerts, that the c- 
pulta made infinitely more diſorder in the ranks, than 
our cannon loaden with cartridges. Vid. Vitruv. de 
Arxchit. lib. x. cap. 15. & cap. 18. Perr. Not. ad eund. 


B ee is ſaid to be the invention of the Syrians. 
Some authors make it the ſame with the balliſtu; others 
different. 1 | 3 
CATAPUTIA, a medicinal plant, commonly called the 
leſer syn. It purges with ſuch a violence, both up- 
wards aud downwards, that few phyſicians now venture 
to preſcribe it. | 
CATARACT of water, a fall, or ws way in the chan- 
nel, or bed of a river; cauſed by rocks, or other obſta- 
cles, ſtopping the courſe of its ſtream : from whence 
the water falls with a noiſe and impetuoſity. 
The word comes from xeTajizgow, I tumble down with 
violence; compounded of xa7a, down, and page, dejicto, 
1 throw down. | 
2 * the cataracis of the Nile, the Danabe, Rhine, 
e. X 
In that of Niagara, the perpendicular fall of the water 
is 137 feet: and in that of Piſtill Rhaiadr, in North 
Wales, the fall of water is near 240 feet from the 
mountain to the lower pool. . | 
Strabo calls that a catara#t, which we call a caſcade; and 
what we call a cataract, the ancients uſually called a cata- 
dupa. Herminius has an expreſs differtation, De admi- 
randis mundi Cataractis ſupra & ſubterraneis z where he 
uſes the word in a new ſenſe; ſignifying, by catarad, 
any violent motion of the elements. 
CATARACT, from xaJagaoow, 1 confound, in Medicine, a 
ſuffuſion of ſight, ariſing, according to the opinion 
of the ancients, from a little film, or pellicle, which, 
ſwimming in the aqueous humour of the eye, and 
4 before the pupil, intercepts the rays of light. 
ey ſuppoſed that the catara# was formed by a conden- 
ſation of the more viſcous parts of the aqueous humour, 
between the uvea and the cryſtalline : though ſome take 
it to be a pellicle, detached from the cryſtalline itſelf ; 
which is only an aſſemblage of ſeveral little pellicles, laid 
over one another. | 
There are two kinds of catarats, the genuine and ſpuri- 
ous the firſt owing to an humour amaſled in the eye, co- 
agulated and fixed therein, and deftroying its uſe : the 
latter ariſing from fumes or vapours thrown upon the 
eye by ſome accident; as in a fever, &c. 'The genuine 
catarat? has ſeveral degrees, and ſeveral names: at firſt 
the patient ſees, as it were, clouds; moats, flies, &c. 
diffuſed over the objects in view: thus far the catara# 
is called imaginary ; there being nothing yet appearing to 
the eye of another perſon. As the ſutffuſion increaſes, 
the pupil begins to appear of a ſea- green colour; ſome- 
times like the air full of clouds; and then the catar act 
is called water, or rwater=fallen : when the evil is arrived 
at its height, and the matter is ſuſhciently coagulated, 
the patient loſes all ſight ; the pupil ceaſes to be tranſpa- 
rent, and becomes white, or brown, or of ſome other 
colour : this laſt ſtate is what we properly denominate a 
calarat?. 
But the modern anatomiſts and ſurgeons, ſuch as Heiſter, 
Briſſeau, and others, have adopted and eſtabliſhed a new 
ſyſtem, with reſpect to the cauſe and ſeat of this diſor- 
der. Obſerving the beginning and progreſs of a cataract, 
it has been found, that at firſt it lies ſo deep as ſcarcely 
to be diſtinguiſhed ; whereas, if it was a membrane or an 
inſpiſſation of the aqueous humour, and ſituated in the 
poſterior chamber of the eye behind the iris, it might be 
eaſily perceived, nor would it appear to lie ſo far within 
the eye. In the 3 of the diſorder, and when the 
patient complains of dimneſs of fight, a whiteneſs is ob- 
ſerved very deep on the infide, without any apparent in- 
ſpiſſation of the aqueous humour; a circumſtance which 
ſeems to prove, that the cryſtalline humour begins to 
become opake: afterwards the cryſtalline advances to- 
wards the hole of the pupil, and the fight leſlens gradu- 
ally, till the catara& comes near the pupil and cloſes it. 
No ſuch change of ſituation, it has been obſerved, could 
take place, were the diſeaſe occaſioned by a membrane 
produced in the aqueous humour, or by an infpiſſation 
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V 5 LA Gay _ or hfteen feet long, on the enemy. 


of this humour. It has alſo been found in the operation 
8R for 
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to the rays of light, ſome of them paſs obliquely 


CAT 


for the catara?, that, after it has been depreſſed and the 
 heedle raiſed, an opake body, in the form of the cryſtal- 
mo humour, appears through the hole of the pupil, ad- 

cring to the end of the needle. To which we may add, 
tliat; in an operation of this kind, when the eye was | 


drawn out of the orbit and opened, the cryft 
mour was found in the bottom of the globe of the eye, at 
the poſterior and inferior part of the pupil, ts which 


place the operator had depreſſed it : it is likewife added, | 


that after the catara# is depreſſed, the patient cannot ſee 


- without the aſſiſtance of a lens to fupply the defect of 


the cryſtalline. 
A true cataract is therefore defined to be an alteration of 
the cryſtalline humour, which loſes its natural tranfpa- 
rence, becomes opake, and at length hinders the rays of 
light from paſſing to the bottom of the eye, to make the 
neceſſary impreſſhon on the retina. It muſt be remem- 
bered, however, that, though the catara# is impervious 
tween 
the iris and cataref, fo that the eye is ſtill able to diſtin- 
uiſh light and glaring colours. The cryſtalline, in this 
fiſeaſe, is changed into a cream colour, a 
a yellow colour, or a darkiſh grey, &c. It has been ſaid 
that it ſometimes becomes greeniſh, though Mr. Sharp, 
in a great number of cataracis, never met with a ſingle 
inſtance of this kind : and on this account, it is called 
by the Greeks glaucoma, which is the ſame diſeaſe with 


the catara?. 


In ſome caſes, the cataract adheres to the iris; and if 


there be a complete adheſion of theſe parts, the eye is 


incapable of ſeeing at all; and, therefore, as no judg- 
ment can be formed of the ſtate of the retina or of the 
vitreous humour, Mr. Warner thinks, theſe are ſuffi- 
cient reaſons for forbidding the operation of couching ; 
and he obſerves, with reſpect to the operation of divid- 
ing the iris from the catara#, which was invented and 
recommended Mr. Cheſelden, that he never ſaw a 
ſingle inſtance of ſucceſs from it, and therefore that it is 
in no circumſtance adviſeable. 


Cataract ſpring from very different cauſes : ſometimes 
they are the conſequences of blows, wounds, or punc- 
tures, but not often. When they are produced by ex- | 


- ternal cauſes, little relief can be obtained from manual 


operation, becauſe other parts of the eye may be in- 


jured, and the diſeaſe is truly complicated. When the 
\ egtaradt ariſes from an internal cauſe, it ifplways the 


conſequence of obſtructions in the nutrient and ſecreting | 


veſſels of the cryſtalline humour; and when this is the 
only viſible defect in the eye, the patient derives great 
advantages from an operation. 

Though it be, generally ſpeaking, true, that the cauſe 
of cataracis is the opacity of the cryſtalline humour; yet 
it is certain, that a real membrane has been ſometimes, 
though rarely, found, 1 the pupil, or the ſocket 
of the vitreous humour which lies behind the cryſtalline, 
or formed by a kind of pus extravaſated into the aqueous 
humour, in conſequence of an inflammation of the 
choroides. 

Ctarafts have been diſtinguiſhed, by ſurgeons and ocu- 
liſts, into various ſorts; as into recent and inveterate, 
incipient and confirmed, mature and immature, ſimple 
and complicated, immoveable and ſhaking, milky and 


purulent, true and ſpurious, curable and incurable : but 


moſt of theſe diſtinctions, as far as they relate to the na- 


ture of the diſeaſe, have no ſuſſicient foundation in na- 


ture, owing their diverſity of character more to the ima- 
gination of writers, than to any real variety of the diſ- 
eaſe itſelf. 

Celſus, and after him Heiſter, have recommended the 
uſe of medicinal remedies in an incipient cataract. In a 
caſe of this kind, whatever is capable of attenuating the 
Juices, of unloading the diſtended veſſels, and of driv- 
ing a portion of their juices to diſtant parts of the body, 
appears to be capable of doing confiderable ſervice, 
though it may be little depended on in a confirmed 
cataraft, But when the diſorder is grown mature and 
inveterate, recourſe muſt be had to manual operation : 
in order to the ſucceſs of which, much depends on the 
nature of the diſeaſe, and the degree of its maturity. If 
the adheſion of the catera7 to the iris be partial, and the 
retina be perfect, there will be a ſufficient quantity of 
the rays of light tranſmitted obliquely, between the iris 
and the cataract, to the lateral parts of the retina, to 


enable the patient to diſtinguiſh light, and ſometimes 


too ſuch bodies as are white or red. To judge of this, 
when the operator cannot diſtinguiſh it by his ſight, let 
him ſhut the patient's eye, and rub the lids a little; then, 
ſuddenly opening it, he will perceive the pupil to con- 
tract, it the cryſtalline humour does not prevent the 
action by its adheſion. The general criterion of the fit- 
neſs of cataracis for the operation is taken from their co- 
tour; the pearl-coloured, and thoſe of the colour of bur- 
nithed iron, are eſteemed proper to endure the needle: | 
Y |: 1 , 
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little above the upper portion of the circle of the pupil; 


| 83 deftroyed, as to bring on its gradual deen. 
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and the maturity of the cataract N 
a pearing in every part of an equal 0 Jake 
tient's not diſtinguiſhing ah object 1 by the 1, 
when he is placed with his back to th 55 ed to bin, 
the este be not one of thoſe u tf 

cryſtalline remains in the middle of the a 0 Abich th 


ber of the eye. The operator ſi. Abe berior chan 
the diſeaſed eye expoſed to the Tight ile examine 
cryſtalline of an equal opacity, let him cloſe ſy finds the 


a the u lid 1 
which has the cataract, and, keepin Pper lid of that eye 
let him open the lids : if he finds the fee te fa 
on the pupil, makes the iris contract: * 0 ich fil 
poſed to the ſame light, it ditates to "the h * (3 
quarter, of that degree to which it was c "2 Of the 
may be affured the catarad? is fipeQ. dei, bs 

peration is perſormed 


penetrating the globe of the eye wi . 
through the tumca N nl a needle 
ſmall diſtance beyond the circumference of the we. 
cornea, and as exactly as poſſible in a line with t BY 
external part of the circle of the pupil, The — 
ſhould be introduced through the coats of the e = 
the tunica conjunctiva, albuginea, falerotica dal * 
tunica retina, with the flat ſurfaces of the inftrum „ and 
rected upwards and downwards, as leſs violence by 
done to tlie coats of the eye in this way, than if þ 
blade had penetrated the eye in a tranſverſe dire 
The inſtrument ſhould then be cautiouf fo 
wards, till it appears behind the pupil, which 
ways do, when the eye remains tranſparent, and te 
eye-lids are kept open. The operator next ende rom 
to preſs the catarac ! gently downwards, and a little ont 
wards, with the flat ſurface of the inſtrument: and if 
the cataratt ſhould not readily ſubmit, the needle mk 
be carefully moved under it, and gently raiſed up b 
which means the catara?? may be ſeparated from the 
roceſſus ciliares, and aranea below, and at the ſame tine 
diſengaged from the inferior portion of the tunica ii 
ſuppoſing it to be {lightly connected with that men. 
brane, After the catere# is thus lifted up, the poſition 
of the couching needle muſt be altered, and directed x 


uſhed fore 
it will . 


afterwards inclining the inſtrument downwards, and d- 
liquely outwards. Great care ſnould be taken not u 
wound the iris, or the proceſſas ciliarem. Thus the as 
rat will ſometimes be ſo effeQually diſlodged from the 
bed of the vitreous humour, and its nutrient veſſels { 


en the operation is finiſhed, the patient's eye- is 
mult be ſhut, and covered with a rag, dipped in a folw 
tion of ſaccharum ſaturni, or the pulvis & ceruſſa compſ, in 
cold roſe-water, or the extradtum ſaturni mixed with 
brandy, which muſt be very gently bound on with a fot 
linen roller. The r 4 let blood, and kept 
in a dark room during the continuance of the inflamme 
tion. He ſhould ſit up for ſome hours after the operation, 
in order to prevent the riſing of the catara@, and live ad- 
ſtemiouſly, taking only ſuch food as requires little chen 
ing. The catarat is — apt to rife again, aſterit 
has been depreſſed, ſo that it has been neceſſary to te- 
peat the operation; for the prevention of which partict- 
lar care ſhould be taken to deſtroy as effectuallj as po 
fible the aranea, by moving the blade of the inſtrument 
in different directions. Warner. See Couching NEEDLE, 
and SPECULUM ocult, 


CATARACTS, extracting of, M. Daviel, in 1745, firſt be- 


gan this operation for the cure of the catara# z and out 
of a hundred and fifteen different operations, a bun- 
dred ſucceeded. Though it is faid that Mr. St. Lees 
practiſed it about ſixty years before. It is thus ow"? 
ed by Dr. Hope, who ſaw M. Daviel perform it. A. 
ter having placed the patient in a right line in tie 
chair, he places himſelf over againſt, and _ 
what higher than the patient: an aſſiſtant holds 4 
head ſteady, and another keeps the upper eſe 
open, whill he, with his left-hand, keeps open a 
lower eye-lid. Then he takes an inſtrument like 3 
cet, of a myrtle-form point, a little crooked up 
and fixed in a handle; and, ky the patient 
upwards, he pierces the cornea tranſparens at 15 wa 
circumference, juſt where it joins the ſcleratico, prone 
veys the point of the inſtrument between the - — 
iris upwards, beyond the pupil. He enlarges 2 ol 
ng on each fide by the ſame inſtrument; taking fam 
inſtrument, he introduces another in the ſhape n 
row lancet, made round at the point, and fr 1 this 
dle; with this he enlarges the opening. W. 18 ith 
removed, he introduces a pair of crooked 1 8 iſe 
which the opening is 5 on each ſide J g 
ſmips, always as near as poſſible to the cent 
the cornea, until he has made the opening c:fars 
thirds of the cornea. He then takes out the 


C. 


cat 


44 Krall inſtrument like an ear-picker raiſes the cor- 
1 Te gout a catara?? needle in his hand, broader and 
21 than the common, and pointed like a lancet, he 

5 capſula of the cr ſtalline through the pupil : 
ee reſſing gently the glo of the eye with his finger 
from below upwards, the cryſtalline flips out of the cap- 
ſula, and drops out of the eye. The aqueous humour 
is diſcharged upon the firſt puncture, and the cornea and 
iris join together. Great ſkill and care are neceſſary, in 
order to avoid wounding the iris, which would endanger 
the eye. The whole operation requires about two mi- 
utes, and is attended with little or no pain. This ope- 
ration is in many reſpects preferable to couchingz as it 
may be performed at all times, and in all kinds of cata- 
rafts, whether they are come to maturity or not, and 
many accidents are avoided, The 1 accident to 
which this operation is liable, is an exceſſive evacuation 
of the vitreous humour at the time of performing it, 
which may occaſion a ſinking down of the globe of the 
eye, a deformity, and an irrecoverable Joſs of ſight. 
Phd. Tranſ. vol. xlvii. p. 530; and Warner's Deſcrip- 
tion of the human Eye, &c. and Diſeaſes, &c. p. 100, 


Thoſe who would be farther informed on this ſubject, 
may conſult Heiſter, Sharp, Warner, &Cc. 
CATARACTA, in Zoology, the name of a bird of the L A- 
Rus or ſea-GULL kind, very much approaching to the 
nature of our gannet, but ſmaller, and with ſhorter and 
weaker claws. It much reſembles the geſbatoſ. Its back 
apd wings are variegated with brown, yellow, and 
White; its breaſt and belly are white, variegated with 
brown ſpots; its wings are long, and, when folded, 
reach to the end of the tail; its legs are grey; its feet 
webbed, and its clawks crooked and ſmall. Aldrovand. 
de Avib. 

CATARACTES, in Zoology, a name by which ſome au- 
thors have called the large 8£A-gull; called in Cornwall, 
where it is very common, the GANNET, 

CATARRH, in Medicine, an extraordiriary diſtillation,” or 
defluxion of a ſharp, ſerous humour, from the glands, 
eſpecially about the head and throat, upon the parts ſub- 


jacent. Þ 
The word is formed from zarappte, defluo, I flow down. 
Catarrhs are generally occaſioned by a diminution of in- 
ſenſible perſpiration on taking cold; the effect whereof 
is, that the lymph, that ſhould paſs by the ſkin, ouſes 
out upon thoſe glands; and being thus extravaſated, oc- 
caſions irritations, coughs, and all the uſual ſymptoms. 
See CouGn. 
Pegory deduces all diſeaſes from catarrhs, which he 
upon as the ſeminary of moſt diſorders of the 


Catarrhs are of as many ſpecies as the parts on which the 
rheum or matter falls. Hippocrates enumerates eight 
kinds of defluxions from the head, viz. on the x 08 
noſe, ears, breaſt, abdomen, ſpinal marrow, vertebre, 
and muſcles of the loins, and os ſacrum. The moderns 
allow only of three ſorts under the name of catarrhs ; 
the firſt, wherein the matter falls on the noſe, more pro- 
perly called coRyzA ; the ſecond, on the fauces, called 
BRANCHUS and the third on the thorax, or breaſt, more 
particularly denominated a catarrb. The ſum of which 
% couched in the following diſtich : 


Si fluit ad pettus dicatur rheuma catarrhus, 
Ad fauces branchus, ad nares eſto coryza. 


Etmuller diſtinguiſhes a hot and a cold catarrb; the firſt 
attended with an unnatural heat and pain, and a phlo- 
golis of the whole body; the excreted 1 mph being ex- 
ceeding thin and ſharp: in the cold kind, all the ymp- 
toms are more remiſs. 
arrhs are cured by ſoſtening the ſerous humours, and 
Wwgementing tranſpiration, by means of diaphoretics, nar- 
couc medicines, and diuretics. Smoaking of tobacco is 
Ga amended as excellent in all catarrhal affęections: in 
— catarrhs, recourſe is ſometimes had to iſſues and 
Caarrbeus diſorders, as well as all other feveriſh indiſ- 
Potions, are to be treated in a very mild and gentle 
r The patient is to be kept moderately warm, 
* bed, or by means of a fire; he is to abſtain 
Ping medicines which are too hot, draſtic, and produc- 
e . commotions, as alſo from a hot regimen; becauſe 
2 — = acrid matter is put into commotions, and a 
- poſition conveyed to the parts. The diet is to 
de 2 and the drink tepid and wholeſome. In the 
e of the diſeaſe, however, when the excretions are 
n, it has been obſerved, that good wine, freely 


d - 
tn + — proved beneficial; as it promotes the circula- 
ti 


When during the di 
the ».,: 3g the diſorder the fæces are indurated, and 
* Patient coſtive, beſide water-gruel, decoctions of 


© dlood, and maintains an equable perſpira- | 


manna, prunes, and raiſins, nothing is more proper than 
emollient clyſters. When the cough is violent and rack- 
ing, it is to be allayed with recent oil of ſweet almonds; 
mixed with ſyrup of maidenhair. 3 
Catarrhs do not ariſe from the head only; but ſometimes 
alſo from other parts of the body ; the lymphatic veſſels, 
wherein the ſeroſitics are contained, as well as the glands 
that ſeparate them, Being diſtributed all over the body. 
CATARAR, fo wad in Medicine, the name of a diſcaſe, 
which conſiſts in a copious eruption of a ferous and mu- 
cous humour into the velicles of the lungs; which takes 
its origin from a_ ſudden congeſtion of humours about 
the breiſt, and a flaccid and weak ſtate of the breaſt and 
lungs. 
Ear fut of @ ſuffocative. This diſeaſe always ſeizes 
the patient at once, without any previous notice; his 


the breaſt is eaſily diſtinguiſhed by a ſound of rattling of 
a frothy matter at the time of drawing in the breath. 
There 1s an immediate debility and loſs of ſtrength and 
ſpirits, as the paticnt calls it, but there is in reality a 
ja aſmodic tenſion ; this is followed by a reſtleſſneſs, ſo 
that the patient cannot ſuffer his limbs to lie a minute in 
the ſame poſture or place; and there is always a de- 
ſpondency in the mind, and the patient thinks he is cer- 
tainly going to die. There is uſually either no cough at 
all, of, at utmoſt, only a very light and inſufficient one, 
and the very ſtrength to cough is wanting. The breaſt, 
and even the ribs, are ſenſibly affected by this diſeaſe, 
and the eyes always look red and tumid. ; 

Perſons ſubjeA to it. Scarce any one is ever ſeized with this 
diſeaſe, except ſuch as are, according to the common ac- 
ceptation of the word, troubled with habitual catarrhs, 
or have for many years been ſubject to defluxions from 
the head upon the fauces and lungs; and the perſons 
moſt of all ſubjeCt to it, are old men of a phlegmatic and 
plethoric habit, and who are of that kind of tempera- 
ment which ſubjects people, at other times, to palſies 


with this diſorder, unleſs they have long laboured under 
a violent cough, or have ulcerous diſorders of the lungs. 
Young people are alſo very little ſubject to this liſcafe, 
excepting only ſuch as ate very corpulent and phlegma- 
tic, and already habituated to large defluxions of this 
kind. Infants alſo, which are very fat, and have had a 
ſudden ſuppreſſion of their natural ſweats, ſometimes 
fall into this diſeaſe, but with them it is not ſo violent. 
Cauſes of it, The occaſional cauſes of this diſeafe ate ſeen 
in what has been already obſerved, but its true origin is 
to be ſought for in the head, not in the breaſt or lungs; 
yet, though it is caſy to fee what may occaſion a con- 
geſtion of ſuch ſerous humours in the upper parts, it is 
difficult to ſay how the lungs become rendered fit to re- 
ceive it all at once in this dangerous manner. It is ac- 
cidentally brought on in children, as well by the repul- 
ſion of their cutaneous eruptions, as by the ſtopping 
their ſweats; and in grown people, from the omiſſion 
of habitual bleedings, from coldneſs arid dampneſs in 
the air, from frequent drunkenneſs, and from an injudi- 
cious treatment of cutaneous humours, and particularly 
oy drying up runnings of the eyes. Juncker's Conſp, 
ed. p. 509. 
Prognoftics i it. It is a very terrible diſeaſe, and very ſpeedily 
proves fatal; for the patient, if not relieved, uſually dies 
in twenty-four hours. Sometimes it degenerates into a 
fever, and the patient ſeems cured by the change; but 
the remedy in this caſe proves as bad as the diſeaſe ; for 
the fever proves incurable, and becomes a ſettled heQic, 
attended with terrible difhculty of breathing, and finally 
carries off the patient, after making him endure, for 
ſome time, a life of terrible pain. Sometimes it goes off 
into an aſthmatic laxity of the breaſt, attended with a 
cough, and a continual diſcharge of large quantities of 
mucous matter by ſpitting ; and ſometimes into an abſo- 
lutely cachectic flaccidity of the body: and in general, 
if not carefully treated from the beginning, it 4 en- 
tails ſome of theſe diſorders upon the patient, or leaves 
him in ſo poor and weak a conſtitution, that he becomes 
_ eaſily liable to all the diſeaſes of this kind from the 
ſlighteſt occaſions. | 
Grown perſons are ſooner taken off by this diſeaſe than 
young children, with whom it ſometimes continues above 
a week or a fortnight. In old people, the fatal event of 
the diſeaſe is ſo ſudden, that it is often dubious whether 
it were this diſorder, or an apoplexy; and in general it 
ſeems probable, that many of the perfons, ſaid to die of 
apoplexies, die, in reality, of the violent attacks of this 
terrible ag , a ha 
Method of cure. In the time of the fit a ſtimulatin er 
muſt 133 made of a decoction of were. ae 
other warm herbs, with colocynth, and a few grains of 
euphorbium, in order to abate the infarction of the breaſt, 


| and give a new courſe to the matter that might add toith 


\ 


breath becomes extremely difficult, and the fulneſs of 


and apoplexies. Lean perſons are ſcarce ever afflifted 
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[CAT 


ani. when there appears to be a plethora beſides, a vein | 
muſt be immediately opened after the clyſter. After this, 


if the ſtomach be nauſeating and uneaſy, let a ſcruple of CATASTROPHE, from xe prom, 


wT 


ſalt of vitriol be given as a vomit, with a large quantity 
of warm water; and if the patient is of a very phleg- 
matic habit, a few grains of gamboge may. be added to 
this, to carry the humbur off downward ; or, if the caſe 
be very prellag a draught of a decoctiòm of aſarum, or 
of tobacco, may be taken, the bad effects of which laſt 
are taken off by a draught ef wine with the ſpices ; and 
all this time there may be frictions and ſinapiſms applied 
to the lower extremities: and finally, to attenuate and 
diſcuſs the mucous ſtaſis, gentle alexipharmics and ſu- 
dorifics may be given, ſuch as the eſſence of amber, tinc- 
ture of ſalt of tartar, and tartariſed tincture of anti- 
mony z and all nitrous medicines are alſo of the greateſt 
uſe, as they partly mitigate the cauſes, and partly pre- 
pare the humours for evacuation z and after all theſe, the 
certex eleutheriæ is of great uſe in diſcuſſing and mitigat- 
ing the pain. 
As ſoon as the fit is over, the corroborating medicines 
are to be given, and all things that can reſtore the parts 
to their due tone: of this number are the milder chaly- 
beats, and the like; and with theſe analeptics are to be 
given, to recruit the fleſh. and gg 4 ſuch as emul- 
fons,. and a proper diet. and in ſuch as are uſed to 
wine, the richeſt wines, in moderate quantities, and the} 
higheſt foods, will be of ſervice. If there be perceived: 
2 ſever after the other ſymptoms are gone off, this muſt; 
be cured by the gentle alexipharmics, and by powders 
of nitre, and the abſorbents; and if a chronic indiſpo- 
ſition ſeems left behind, then the gums, which act as 
diſcutients, are to be given for fome time, ſuch as the 
ammoniacum and ſagapenum, and a warm regimen is to 
be recommended. And finally, to prevent a return of 
the diſeaſe, bleeding is very proper in the ſpriig and au- 
tumn, and purging medicines taken in the intermediate 
time; the patient muſt alſo avoid all violent paſſrons of 
the mind, and muſt never ſleep in a damp air. We are 
not to fear bleeding in the time of the fit, becauſe of the 
patient's complaining of want of ſtrength; for as the 
danger of ſuffocation is ſudden and imminent, it muſt 
be ſuddenly removed, and when that is done, the pa- 
tient's ſtrength will return in good time: the ſame is alſof 
to be alleged in favour of the violent vomits. In people 
of a very phlegmatic habit, bleeding is not neceſſary nor 
proper; but in theſe caſes a vomit is ſafe and right, and 
uſually gives great relief, efpecially if the patient has 
o_ heartily ſome little time before. Juncker. Conſp. 
led, P- 513. , 
CATARRHA L fever, a ſecondary or ſymptomatie fe- 
ver, by means whereof nature endeavours to correct 


the vitious quality of the lymph, and expel it the | 
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There is alſo a malignant catarrhal fever, nearly akin to 

the petechial FEVER. . 
CATASARCA, from «Ja, under, and gap, fleſh, in the 

Greek Church, denotes the undermoſt altar-cloth, or that 

next the ALTAR, | 

Over the catafarca is the ANTIMENSA. | 
EATASCOPIUM, from zara5cowtw, Þ explore, in Antiquity, | 
an exploratory veſiel, anſwering in forme meaſure to a | 

brigantine among us. See BRIGANTFINE. 

Attic, lib. v. ep- 11. | 
CATASCOPUS, in Antiquity, denotes a $PY- 

In Ecclefiaftical Writers, cataſcopus ts ſaid ſometimes to de- 
note an archdeacon. 
CATASTA, from zan, I place, in Antiquity, a wooden 
ſcaſfold, wherein ſlaves were placed for ſale naked, that 

thoſe diſpoſed to purchaſe might ſee every limb and part. 


ö 
| 
The word was alfo uſed for an elevation, on which per-! 


ſons were executed; and for an engine of torture, other-|CaTrcu-Worp 


pi called EQUULEUS. 

he cataſla does not appear to have been the fame with 
the equuleus, but rather a kind of frame or ſcaffold, on 
which the eguuleu was mounted, to render the execu- 

tions more public and viſible. Prudentivs calls the cra- 

tis, or grid-iron, on which fome of the martyrs were 
broiled, ignea cata/la. | 


CATASTASIS, in Poetry, the third part of the ancient CATE, in 


drama; being that wherein the inirigue, or action, ſet 
on foot in jj 
heightened, till it be ripe for the untavelling in the ca- 
taſtrophe. | 
; The word comes from aragacig, wnflitution; this be- | 
ing, as it vere, the mean, tenor, ſtate, or conſtitution, 
7 of the iece. 
CATASTR 
:. Military Writers, a ſort of ſcaffolds or floorings in ſhips 
of war, wherean the ſoldiers were poſted for their de- 
©" fence in hakk.. ; 
5 Abe cate/fomata appears to have been chieſly erected _ 
I 


repoſe. This cateftrophe is rather 


to become exceeding beautiful, nay preferable to any 


 CATCH-FLY, Silene, in Botany. See Ca up fox. F 
We find cataſcopium uſed in this ſenſe by Cicero, ad CarCH-LAND, ſuch land, particularly in Norfo#:, with 


it belongs; fo that the perſon who firlt gets the ty! 
there, enjoys it for that year, by right of preoccupation: 


CaTcn-PoLe, or CATCH-POLLE, a 8155 
way of reproach, for a Ba1L1Fr's follower, or db 


The French ſometimes only put the cal 


CATCHES, in Clckt Hork, thoſe parts of a c 


the epitaſis, is ſupported, carried on, and | CA'TECHESIS, from xaJnx+w, 1 teach firſt pr. 


OMATA, from «2Je5poruut, T cover, in Ancient} CATECHES15 is allo uſed for a book conan ule 


the head and ſtern of the veſſel, it beine : 
that the ſoldiers were moſt a pac theſe dar; 
1 


change or revolution of a dramatic 
which unravels the intrigue, and e 8 
The cataſtrophe made the fourth and laſt part in ch. 
cient drama; or that immediately ſuc n the 2p, 
taſtaſis. N 


ceeding the c. 

The cataſtrophe is either fmple,. or inpler; Gen 
the fable and action are e N ab 
In the firſt there is no change in the ſt 1 
* perſons, nor any diſcovery, or onrevelling | = 
ing only a mere paſſage out of agitation, * pl 


accomm 
nature of the epopea, than of tragedy. arr the 
with it in ſome of the ancients, but it is rejefied d. 
* 5 4 T 
principal perſon un 


the moderns. In the ſecond, the 
times by means of a 


ates te pig. 


dergoes > change of fortune; ſome 
n g without. 
The qualifications of this, change, or neriner; 
it be probable and neceſſary: in eter id 3 
is required to be the natural reſult or effect 65 the 
going actions; 1. e. it muſt ſpring from the ſubjea ; 
If, or take its riſe from the incidents; and not to bein. 
troduced merely to ſerve a turn. The diſcover hk 
cateftrophe mult have the ſame qualifications as the 80. 
tropht itſelf, whereof it is a principal part: it mult |; 
both probable and neceflary. To be probable, it mu 
ſpring out oß the ſubject itlelf z not be effected by means 
of marks, or tokens, tings, bracelets, or by a mere re. 
collection, as is frequently done, both by the ancients 
and moderns. To be neceſſary, it muſt never Jeave the 
28 it concerns in the ſame ſentiments they had be. 
ore, but always produce either love or hatred; Sons 
times the change conſiſts. in- the diſcovery ſometimes ix 
follows at a diſtance z, and ſometimes refults immediately 
from it, which laſt is the moſt beautiful kind; and thys 
it is in CEdipus. 
Mr. Dryden thinks a cataſtrophe reſulting from a mere 
change in the ſentiments and reſolutions of a perſon, 
without any further machinerv, may be ſo managed 


that 
e it 
fore. 


other.—Tt is a diſpute among the critics, whether the. 
taſtrophe ſhould always fall out happily, and favourably 
on the Tide of virtue, or not? i. e. whether virtue is al 
ways to be rewarded, and vice puniſhed, in the cats 
trophe ? But the reaſons on the negative fide ſeem the 
ſtrongeſt. Ariſtotle prefers a ſhocking cataſtrophe to x 
happy one; becauſe the moving of terror and pity, 
which is the aim of tragedy, is. better effected by the 
former than the latter. 

Boſſu divides the cat/trophe, at leaſt, with regard to the 
epopea, into the unravelling, or denouement, and the act- 
vement, or finiſhing z the laſt of which he makes the it- 
ſult of the firſt, and to conſiſt in the hero's paſſage out 
of a ſtate of trouble and agitation, to reſt and quiet. 
This period is but a point without extent, or duration; 
in which it differs from the firſt, which comprehend 
every thing after the knot, or plot laid. He adds, that 
there are ſeveral unravellings in the picce; becauſe 
there are ſeveral knots, which beget one another: tae 
finiſhing is the end of the laſt unravelling. 


reſpect to which it is not certainly known to what —— 
encs 


term now uied, 7 


Anciently, it was a term of credit, applied to thoſe # 
now call /erjeants of the mace, bailiff, or any 0a 
uſe to arreſt men on any action. EY 
among Printers, denotes the ir —_ 
a page, which is put alſo at the botton of 1 8 10. 
ing page, in order to ſhew how the leaves and as 

low each other, and facilitate the folding wr * 


of each ſheet, or even quixe or gathering- "+ thathol 

by hooking, and catching hold. the 
3 a name given by ſome authors w 

LYCIUM Indicum, or Indian thoin- nip, it 


in 

eneral ſenſe, denotes an inſtruction given an Pate 
the firſt rudiments of an art or ſcience, — — 

cularly in the principles of the Chriſtian fe 1 ac 

Thoſe who give ſuch inſtructions are called w | 

and thoſe who receive them CATECHUMEN* the - 


ments of the Chriſtian religion, adapted to 

inſtruction of novices. See CaTECHISN l 
The Catecheſes of St. Cyril, are the prune 
that father, cam. 


CAT 


or CaATECHETICAL, ſomething that re- 
ſtruction in the rudiments of Chriſtianity. 
he early” ages of the church there were catechetic 

1 pry wherein ſacred learning and philoſophy were 
ow Theſe were public auditories, diſtinct from the 
much but probably adjoining thereto. In a novel of 
ror Leo, they are called zaT1;»ure, and re- 

4 ſort of edifices belonging to the church. 
of theſe auditories as held in the 


TE — 
tes to oral in 


CA AA” 

on or inſtitution in 5 

. delivered viva voce, and fo as to require frequent 
3 


repetitions from t 


2 the candidates of baptiſm were only to be in- 


in the ſecrets of their religion by tradition, viva 
* writing; as had — the _ among 
the Egyptian prieſts, and the Britiſh and Gauliſh druids, 
whoonly communicated the myſtery of their theology by 
word of mouth. Shaftſb. CharaQt. vol. iii. p. 241. not. 
CATECHISM is more frequently uſed in modern times, for 
in elementary book, wherein the principal articles of re- 
ligion are ſummarily delivered in the way of queſtion and 


r. 
eacklsr, Catecheta, he that catechiſes, i. e. inſtructs 
novices in the principles of religion. ; 
Carschisr more particularly denotes a perſon appointed 
by the church to inſtruct thoſe intended for baptiſm, by 
word of mouth, in the fundamental articles of the 
Chriſtian faith. 2 
The catechiſis of churches were miniſters uſually diſtinct 
from the biſhops and preſbyters, and had their auditories 
or catechumena apart. Their buſineſs was to inſtruct the 
catechumens, and prepare them for the reception of bap- 
tiſm. But the catechi/ts did not conſtitute any diſtinct or- 
der of the clergy, but were choſen out of any other 
order. 
CATECHU, a medicinal aromatic ſubſtance brought from 
the Eaſt Indies; called alſo cachew, and japan-earth, 
and when prepared, ranked in the number of perfumes. 
It is of a dark purple colour; very auſtere upon the pa- 
late, ſeeming to melt in the mouth, and leaving ſome- 
what of a ſweetiſh taſte behind it. It is the juice of a 
vegetable, not an earth, as its name imports. 
Notwithſtanding the great uſe of catecbu, before that of 
coffee and tea, and its being {till frequently uſed by many 
people, eſpecially in France, its nature and u f was 
long but little known, even among the ableſt phyſi- 
cians. Some, from its being called Fapan earth, ranked 
it among the medicinal earths, and pretend it is found on 
the tops of mountains, covered with the roots of cedars, 
ſerving, as it is ſaid, for their nutrition; and that being 
waſhed in the rivers, and dried in the ſun, it was formed 
into a kind of paſte z which, brought into Europe, ſerved 
as the baſis of ſeveral peſtels, or lozenges, called cachew. 
Others, with more probability, rank it among the gums; 
and maintain it to be formed of the inſpiſſated decoction 
of a tree in the Eaſt Indies, called cachous ; growing 
chiefly in the kingdom of Cochinchina. Laſtly, others 
took it to be a Paitious compoſition of ſeveral other 
drugs; eſpecially of the juice of areca, extract of li- 
quorice and calamus aromaticus, and the bark of a tree 
called by the Indians catecbu. 
Cachew, or catechu, is of much eſteem in medicine. It 
is famous for ſtopping fluxes of all kinds; and among 
other effects attributed to it, it is ſuppoſed to ſtop a 
cough, and fortify the ſtomach : beſides its ſweetening 
and perſuming the breath, when taken in an impalpable 
powder, mixed with gum tragacanth. 
CATECHUMEN, a candidate of baptiſm; or a perſon 
who prepares himſelf for receiving it. 
The word is compounded of ara, and ute, 1 ſound. 
e catechumens were diſtinguiſhed from the fideles, not 
only by name, but alſo by their place in the church: they 
were diſpoſed, with the penitents, in the portico, or gal- 
lery, at the extremity of the church, oppoſite to the 
Choir. They were not allowed to aſſiſt at the celebration 
of the euchariſt z but after ſermon, the deacon diſmiſſed 
them with this formula, proclaimed three times, Ite, Ca- 
techumeni ; miſſa eft. 
1 2 were divers orders or degrees of catechumens, in 
ole churches and ages Where the term of catechizing 
1 two or three years was obſerved: but what the pre- 
due number and appellations,of theſe orders were, is not 
N BELIEVERS, 
3 3 a name given to an upper gallery in 
: 0 name catechumenum was alſo given to a ſort of ſchool- 
er D the church, where the catechumens met to re- 
© tne inſtructions of the catechiſts. 


A 3 5 
RA, from n, 1 declare, is deſined a 


CAT 


noun ſubſtantive, ſo abſolute and independent; that it may 
ſtand at the head of a claſs apart. 
CATEGOREMA properly denotes the name whereby a 
CATEGORY, or claſs of beings, is repreſented. - 
CATEGORIX, in Literary Hi/lory. Ariſtotle has a —— 
extant under the title of Ke7yyopar, which Curio, Ton- 
ſtius, Vives, and others, deny to be written by him, and 
aſcribe to Andronicus ; but without much foundation, 
ſince that work is cited as Ariſtotle's by Simplicius, Am- 
monius, and Lucianus. | 
CATEGORIARES, a miniſter in the Greek church, whoſe 
buſineſs it is to publiſh or proclaim the feaſt days. He 
had alſo the care of the lights, and to fee the church 
kept clean. | 
CATEGORICAL, in a general ſenſe, is applied to thoſe 
things ranged under a CATEGORY. | 
CATEGORICAL alſo imports a thing to be ABSOLUTE, and 
not reſtrained to conditions, 
In which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to HYPOTHETICAL and 
CONDITIONAL. 
A categorical anſwer denotes an expreſs and pertinent an- 
ſwer, made to any queſtion or objection propoſed. 
CATEGORUMENUM, denotes the pREDICATE, or that 
part of a propoſition which is affirmed of the fubject. 
Some miſtakenly call this categorema. 
CATEGORY, in Logic, a ſyſtem, or aſſemblage, of all the 
beings contained under any genus, or kind; ranged in order. 
The word categery was borrowed by the ſchools from the 
forum, or courts of juſtice: for as, in a trial, the plain- 
tiff, or proſecutor, in accuſing the criminal, or priſoner, 
mult charge him expreſly, or affirm that he did this or 
that, in poſitive terms : whence the word category, viz. 
from xa71yogsi, to aver, or declare a charge of accuſation : 
ſo in the doctrine of categories every higher may be ex- 
preſly, and abſolutely predicated, or affirmed, of every 
lower. 
The ſchool philoſophers diſtribute all beings, all the ob- 
jets of our thoughts or ideas, into certain genera, or 
claſſes, in order to get a more diſtinct and preciſe notion 
thereof; which claſſes the Greeks call categories, and the 
Latins predicaments. 
The ancients, after Ariſtotle, generally make ten cate- 
gortes : under the firſt, all ſubſtances are compriſed z and 
all accidents under the nine laſt z viz. quantity, quality, 
relation, action, paſſion, time, place, ſituation, and ha- 
bit; which are uſually expreſſed, or ſigniſied, by the fol- 
lowing technical diſtich : 


Arbor, ſex, ſervos, ardore, refrigerat, uſlos, 
i, cras, flabo, nec tunicatus ere. 


But as theſe ten categories of Ariſtotle, which logicians 
make ſuch myſteries of, are arbitrary, they are now almoſt 
excluded. Accordingly, ſome philoſophers think all na- 
ture may be better conſidered under theſe ſeven things, 
ſpirit, matter, quantity, ſubſtance, figure, motion, and 
reſt : and others make but two categories, ſubſtance and 
attribute, or ſubject and accident. See on the ſubjea, 
and in vindication of the Categories of Ariſtotle, Harris's 
Philoſophical Arrangements, chap. ii. 

CATEIA, in Ancient Writers, a kind of dart or javelin, in 
uſe among the ancient Gauls and Germans, made of 
heavy matter, and therefore not fitted to fly far, but do- 
ing great execution where it did reach, having withal an 
apparatus by which the perſon who threw it might draw 
it back again. It is ſpoken of by Virgil, En. lib. vii. 
ver. 741* 


Teutonico ritu ſolitt vibrare cate ias. 


CATEMIA, a name given by ſome of the writers of the 
middle ages to a foft black ſtone uſed in the ſoldering ot 
ſilver, and ſome other metals, and more commonly called 
harcus lapis. We do not at this time know what ſtone 
they mean. 

CATENA, in a general ſenſe, a Cain. 

GaTENa, in Anatomy, a muſcle, otherwiſe callediripiaLis 

anticus. 

CarENA patrum, in Eccleſiaſtical IFriters, denotes a ſort cf 

commentary on Scripture, compoſed of ſeparate paſſages 
or interpretations of the fathers, reduced to the order of 
chapters and verſes of the book. 
The firſt who uſed catena in this ſenſe was Thomas de 
Aquinas. The reaſon of the appellation ſeems to be 
this: that as a chain conſiſts of ſeveral links connected 
together, ſo do theſe commentaries conſiſt of a number 
of different paſſages, or the ſentiments and expoſitions 
of different writers, tacked together ſo as to form one 
work. Fabr. Bibl. Græc. tom. vii. lib. v. cap. 17. 

CATENARIA, in the Higher Geometry, a mechanical curve 
line, which a chain, or rope, forms itſelf into, by its 
own weight, when hung freely, between two points of 
ſuſpenſion, whether thoſe points be horizontal or not. 
The nature of this curve was inveſtigated by Galilzo, 
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who ſuppoſed it to be the ſame with the parabola; but 
though Jungius detected this miſtake, it was not diſco- 
vered till the year 1691, when M. J. Bernouilli publiſhed 
it as a problem in the Acta Eruditorum. Dr. D. Gre- 
gory, in 1697, publiſhed a method of inveſtigating the 
roperties before diſcovered by Bernouilli and Leibnitz. 
hil. Tranſ. abr. vol. i. p. 39, &c. Where he ſhews, that 
an inverted catenaria is the beſt figure for an arch. Ber- 
nouilli Opera, vol. i. p. 48, &c. and vol. iii. p. 491, &c. 
To conceive the general nature or character of this curve, 
ſuppoſe a line heavy and flexible (Sec Tab. Gm. 4 25.) 
the two extremes of which, F and D, are firmly fixed 
in thoſe points 3 by its weight it is bent into a certain 
curve FAD, which is called the catenaria. 
Let BD and bd be parallel to the horizon, AB perpen- 
dicular to BD, and D parallel to AB; and the points 
B, b infinitely near to each other. From the laws of me- 
chanics, any three powers in equilibrio, are to one an- 
her, as the lines parallel to the lines of their direction 
8 inclined in any given angle), and terminated by their 
mutual concourſes: hence, if Dd expreſs the abſolute 
gravity of the particle D 4 (as it will, if we allow the 
chain to be every way uniform), then D will expreſs 
that part of the gravity, that acts perpendicularly upon 
Da; and by the means of which, this particle endea- 
vours to reduce itſelf into a vertical poſition z and as it 
proceeds from the ponderous line D A, it is, c@terrs paci- 
bus, proportional to the line AD, which is the cauſe of it. 
: Farther, the lineola 4%, will expreſs the force which 
acts againſt that conatus of the particle Da, by which it 
endeavours to reſtore itſelf into a poſition perpendicular 
to the horizon, and hinders it from doing b. This force 
is conſtant, being no other than the reſiſtance of the 
point A; and may therefore be expreſſed by any given 
right line 4. Suppoſing the curve F AD, therefore, as be- 
fore, whoſe vertex (the loweſt point of the catmna) is A, 
axis AB, ordinate BD; fluxion of the axis D#=B5; 
fluxion of the ordinate d; the relation of theſe two 
fluxions is thus, viz. D: d:: DA curve: 4; which 
is the fundamental property of the curve, and oy be 
thus expreſſed (putting AB=x, and BD=y, and AD=c) 
ax 
y= * 
CATERER. See Pu RvR TOR. 
CATERGI, the name of the public carriers in the Grand 
Seignior's dominions, who give earneſt to the merchants, 
and others, as a ſecurity that they will carry their goods, 
or not ſet out with them. 
CATERPILLAR, Eruca, in Inſefology. The caterpillar 
ſtate is that through which every butterfly muſt paſs be- 
fore it arrives at its perfection and beauty, and in the 
ſame manner all the known winged animals, except only 
the PUCERON, paſs through a reptile ſtate, none of them, 
except this, being produced in their winged form. 'The 
change from caterpillar to butterfly was long eſteemed a 
ſort of metamorphoſis, a real change of one animal into 
another; but this is by no means the caſe. The egg of 
a butterfly produces a butterfly, with all the lineaments 
of its parent, only theſe are not diſcloſed at firſt, but, 
for the greater part of the animal's life, they are covered 
with a Boe of caſe, or muſcular coat, in which are legs 
for walking, which only ſuit it in this ſtate; but its 
mouth takes in nouriſhment, which is conveyed to the 
included animal, and, after a proper time, this covering 
is thrown off, and the butterfly, which all the while 
might be diſcovered in it by an accurate obſerver, with 
the help of the microſcope, appears in its proper form. 
Before it paſſes into this ſtate, however, there requires a 
time of reſt for the wings to harden, and the ſeveral 
other 2 to acquire their proper firmneſs; this is 
tranſacted in a time of perſeC reſt, when the animal lies 
in what is called the nymph or chryſalis ſtate, in appear- 
ance only a lump of unenlivened matter. There is a 
ſettled and determinate time for each of theſe changes in 
every ſpecies; but in the ſeveral different kinds the pe- 
riods are very different. Some caterpillars are produced 
from the eggs of their parent butterfly in ſpring, as ſoon 
as the trees, on whoſe leaves they are to feed, begin to 
bud ; after a life of thirteen days, they paſs into their 
chryſalis ſtatez and, after remaining at reſt three weeks 
in that, they iſſue forth with wings, with all the beauty 
of their parents. ; 
As ſoon as they arrive at this their final ſtate, their wings 
are ſcarce dry before they ſeek to copulate or propagate 
their ſpecies; this done, the male dies, and the 5 
only lives to depoſit her eggs, and then follows him. 
This is their whole buſineſs ; nature never intending that 
they ſhould eat in this ſtate, has given them no organs 
for that purpoſe ; ſo that they muſt neceſſarily die of 
hunger ſoon, could they eſcape their natural death, or 
the great devourers of thern the birds. Many ſpecies of 
theſe ſpring butterflies have no farther being, except in 
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the embryo included in the egg, till t 9 
they lay their eggs very — ad peeing he 
order, round about the ſtalk of a perenn;,q Ya 
young branch of a tree, and there the 
the heats of the ſummer, and colds 
are never hatched till the ſucceeding {prin 
thus expoſed, it is obſervable that the bins thouy, 
them no harm. Other ſpecies of theſe 
hatched from the egg, and live the remainder of h. 
mer on the leaves of the trees. They, aft te fun, 
the whole winter in the caterpillar-ſtate Fe — daß 
themſelves in ſome ſheltered place, covered 7 viding 
of their own ſpinning. "Theſe remain to * ” 
winter, and, at the return 'of ſpring bans al the 
as the others do their eggs, and feed a few weeks web; 
after which they paſs through the chryſalis fat $ longer, 
perfect form. The butterfly of this ſpecies the — 
enjoys a much longer time of life than the othe 7 
remains ſo long in the egg; though the him, _ 
tion of the animal, from its excluſion from he' . 
till its 3 - much the ſame ; fo great a part * 
ing paſſed in the egg- ſtate by the one ; 
2 by the other. - : Wen 
Other ſpecies of theſe animals remain the wh 
in the chryſalis ſtate, and are butterflies in 
after paſſing the middle of ſummer in the eg 
piiiqrs in the autumn. The difference of this ſta e cg 
life is remarkably great, in proportion to the . & 
ration of the animal; in ſome ſpecies it does not excecd 
a fortnight, and in others continues eleven months. 
There is no ſign of ſex in the animal, while in the cxter. 
pillar-ſtate; the propagation of the ſpecies is the bub. 
neſs of the creature in its ultimate perfection, and, ti! 
that, theſe parts are never excluded. One ſemale bs 
terſly, when ſhe has been impregnated by the male, will 
produce three hundred or four hundred eggs, or eren 
mor 
There is no way of knowing the different ſexes of theſe 
little creatures, by viewing the parts; but the whole 
figure and manner of the animal makes the difference, 
The females are always larger than the males; they are 
alſo more flow in their motions ; and ſome of them hare 
no wings, or, at the utmoſt, only very ſmall ones. The 
males, however, have a ſort of beards, more beautiful 
than the antennæ, or horns of the females; the female is 
much ſtronger, as well as bigger, than the male, and 
not unfrequently, at the approach of danger or diſturb- 
ance, flies away with him in the time if copulation. 
On diſſecting the female, her uterus affords an aſtonith- 
ing fight ; the number of eggs in the tubes is amazing; 
but theſe have not all the fame figure ; and in fome ſpe- 
cies, as the ſilk-worm, &c. the eggs are of a beautiful 
blue; if any yellowiſh ones are ſeen among them, they 
are judged to be defective. See STIGMATA. 
The care of all the butterfly-tribe, to lodge their eggs in 
ſafety, is ſurpriſing. Thoſe whoſe eggs are to be hatched 
in a few weeks, and are to live in the caterpillar ſtate 
during part of the remaining ſummer, always lay them 
on the leaves of ſuch plants as will afford them a proper 
nouriſhment; but, on the cont:ary, thoſe whoſe eggs 
are to remain unhatched till the following ſpring, al- 
ways lay them on the branches of trees and ſhrubs, and 
uſually are careful to ſelect ſuch places as are lealt er- 
poſed to the rigours of the enſuing ſeaſon, and fre- 
quently cover them from it in an artful manner. Some 
make a general coat of a hairy matter over them, taking 
the hairs from their own bodies for that purpole others 
hide themſelves in hollow places in trees, and in other 
ſheltered cells, and there live in a fort of torpid ſtate 
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ſucceeding ſpring, at a time when there will be no ieVe- 
rities of weather for them to combat. The day-vutter- 
flies only do this, and of thoſe but a very ſew ſpectes3 
but the night ones, or phalene, all without e 
lay their eggs as ſoon as they have been in cor 
-with the male, and die immediately afterwards. IO 
It is well known that the common and natural * 
theſe creatures is the leaves and verdure of „* 
yet as weak and harmleſs as they ſeem, they W * 
of them deſtroy their fellows whenever they ge! 15 4 
portunity. Reaumur gives us an inſtance 0! ern 
twenty caterpiliars of the oak, which he kept jb der 
with a ſufficient quantity of their natural food, 2 
numbers daily decreaſed, till at length there _ — 
only one. This is, however, only the caſe in 10 _ 
ſpecies, the generality of theſe animals 2 lac 
able, many ſpecies living together in the !“ auth 
without moleſting one another. Theſe ſpecics at 
ever, though freed from theſe dangers, are or mar 
others of a much more terrible kind; the * 12 
gots of ſeveral ſorts of flies are frequently 3 jodeed 
them, ſome preying upon their outſide, ones 
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within them, under the ſkin; but boch kinds eating the 


e defenceleſs creature up alive. Thoſe which feed | 


on the outſides are eaſily diſcovered, the others are more 


bid, and frequently the caterpillar, which ſeems very 
* 


4 vigorous, and very fleſhy, ſhall” be found, 
bee pening, w0 be a mere ſkin, the internal parts be- 


ing all eaten away, and all the food that he ſwallows | 
ſerving 2 to feed a vaſt number of worms, or mag- 


which crawl about at liberty within him. Theſe 
* worms are of many different ſpecies, ſome 
deing of the gregarious, ſome of the ſolitary kinds, and 
ſome ſpinning webs of their own ſilk to transform them- 
ſelves in, others undergoing that change without any 
ſach covering. The beautiful cabbage=caterpillar is one of 
thoſe unhappy kinds which frequently are infeſted with 
the gregarious kinds, large numbers of which ſpin them- 
ſelves webs one after another, and afterwards come out 
in the ſhape of the parent-fly, to whoſe eggs they owed 
their origin. 
Theſe inteſtine enemies are a ſure prevention of the but- 
terfly's appearing at its proper time; and as many of the 
former naturaliſts, who knew what _— to expect 
from a peculiar ſpecies of cate lar which they pre- 
ſerved, often ſaw a parce! of flies come out in the place 
of it, they having no idea that the fly had laid its eggs 
in the fleſh of the poor creature, tuppoſed that this was 
one of the natural transformations' of the creature, and 
that certain ſpecies of c-/erpiliars ſometimes produced 
butterflies, ſometimes ſmall flies. 
Theſe, and many other deſtroyers, among which the 
birds are to be reckoned in the principal place, ſerve a 
noble purpoſe in preventing the too great numbers of 
theſe miſchievous an mals. Their uſual habitation be- 
ing the leaves and flower: of plants, they are, in their 
feeding, much expoſed to all thoſe deſtroyers; yet na- 
ture has taken care to preſerve a great number, by mak- 
ing many of them ſo exactly of the colours of the leaves 
they feed on, that they are not enfily diſtinguiſhed from 
them; and by giving others a caution of keeping on the 
under part of the leaves, and being by that means, out 
of fight. But ſome ſpecies are much les expoſed, ad 
of much more miſchief to the plants they feed on, by 
devouring more eſſential parts of them. OF theic tome 
eat the roots, and others the interior part of the trunk, 
deſtroying the veſſels that imbibe, and thoſe that diflri- 
bute the juices. Theſe are different from the common 
eaterpillar;, in that their ſkin is much leſs rough and 
hard, and theſe are ſecure from our obſervation, and, in 
general, from their great deſtroyers the birds. 'They 
are not, however, abſolutely ſafe from the common dan- 
22 the other ſpecies; for there are a kind of worms 
ras find their food and habitation even in the bodies of 
thele, 
The root=ceterpillars, and thoſe which live within the 
branches of plants, are much more eafily found out. The 
roots of ſcrophularia, and the ſtalks of lettuces, and 
lome other plants, afford caterpillars which ſeem all of 
the ſame ſpecies. . Thoſe found in the lettuces are ex- 
tremely plentiful ſome years, and deſtroy vaſt quantities 
of that plant. Theſe uſually have their firſt habitation in 
the ſtalk, near the root. 
Nothing more 1 us, in regard to inſects, than 
their induſtry; and in this the caterpillars yield to no kind, 
not to mention their ſilk, the ſpinning of which is one 
great proof of it. The ſheaths and caſes which ſome of 
theſe inſects build for the paſſing their transformations 
under, are, by ſome, made of the filk, with their own 
ar, mixed with pieces of bark, leaves, and other parts 
of trees, with paper, and other materials; and the ſtruc- 
ture of theſe is well worthy our attention. 
re are others whoſe workmanſhip, in this article, far 
apron theſe. There is one which builds in wood, and 
- to give its caſe a hardneſs greater than that of the 
ielf in its natural ſtate. This is the ſtrange 
ue caterpuller of the willow, which is one of thoſe 
. their exuvie. This creature has extremely ſharp 
wa _ with theſe it cuts the wood into a number of 
Wk — theſe fragments it afterwards unites 
25 IS a caſe, of what ſhape it pleaſes, by means 
f 2 0 wir filk, which is no other than a tough and 
nde Juice, which hardens as it dries, and is a ſtrong 
| 9 cement. The ſolidity of the caſe being thus 
"Wy wa for, we are to conſider, that the caterpi in- 
* wh mY to become a butterfly, and the wonder is, 
Da ner a creature of this helpleſs kind, which 
neither legs to dig, or tecth to gnaw with, i 
make its way out of | f d ſt G . 
this in which it; h 2 and ſtrong a lodgment as 
ſome, that th T 1s hatched. It has been ſuppoſed by 
W Fre e a8 ſoon as hatched, diſcharged 
the « ae 1 oftened the viſcous matter that holds 
pieces, ogether, and ſo its ſeveral fragments falling to 
& Way out lies open. This is evidently the 
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truth of the caſe, though thoſe who ſuppoſed it, did it 
by mere conjecture; for, on a ſttict examination, this 
liquor is always to be found in the animal, and is of the 
moſt proper kind for ſuch a ſervice. Reaumur judged, 
from the effects, that this liquor muſt be of a ſingular 
nature, and very different from the generality of animal 
fluids; and in diſſecting this creature in the caterpillar 
ſtate, there will always be found near the mouth, and 
under the &/ophagus, a bladder, of the bigneſs of a ſmail 
pea, full of a limpid liquor, of a-very quick and penc- 
trating ſmell, and which, upon divers trials, proves to 
be a very powerful acidz and, among other properties, 
which it Sas in common with other acids, it ſenſibly 
ſoftens the glue of the caſe, on a common application. 
It is evident that this liquor, beſides its uſe to the cater- 
pillar, remains with it in the chryſalis ſtate, and is the 
very thing that gives it a power of diſſolving the ſtruc- 
ture of the caſe, and making its way through in a pro- 
per manner, at the neceſſary time. Dr. Boerhaave has 
adopted the opinion, that there are no true acids in ani- 
mals, except in the ſtomach, or inteſtines ; but this fa- 
miliar inſtance proves the error of that determination. 
Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. ix. p. 39, &c. 

Another very curious and myſterious artifice, is that by 
which tome ſpecies of caterpillars, when the time of their 
changing into the chryſalis flare is coming on, make 
themſelves lodgments in the leaves of the trees, by roll- 
ing them up in ſuch a manner as to make — a 
ſort of hollow cylindric caſe, proportioned to the thick- 
neſs of their body, well defended againſt the injuries of 
the air, and carefully ſecurcd for their ſtate of tran- 
quillity. 

Beſides theſe caterpillars, which in this manner roll up 
the leaves of plants, there are other ſpecies which only 
bend them once, and others which, by means of thin 
threads, cornea many leaves together to make them a 
caſe, All this is a very ſurpriſing work, but all much 
inferior to this method of rolling. 

The different ſpecies of caterpillars have different inclina- 
tions, not only in their ſpinning, and their choice of 
food, but even in their manners and behaviour one to 
another. Some never part company from the time of 
their being hatched to their laſt change, but live and 
feed together, and undergo together their laſt change into 
the chryſalis-ſtate. Others ſcparate one from another 
as ſoon as able to crawl about, and each hunts its for- 
tune ſingle ; and there are others which regularly live to 
a certain time of their lives in community, and then ſe- 
parate each to ſhift for itſelf, and never to meet again 
in that ſtate. Reaumur, Hiſt. Inſect. vol. ii. paſſim. 
Caterpillars are very deſtructive and pernicious in gar- 
dens, particularly thoſe of two ſpecies. The one of 
theſe is that which afterwards becomes the common white 


butterfly. This is of a yellowiſh colour, ſpotted with ' 


black, and infeſts the leaves of cabbages, cauliflowers, 
and the Indian creſs, of which it eats off all the tender 
parts, leaving only the fibres entire, ſo that whole plan- 
tions are often ſeen deſtroyed by them in autumn, eſpe- 
cially ſuch as are near large buildings, or are crouded 
with trees. There is no remedy againſt this evil, but 
the pulling the creatures off before they are ſpread from 
their neſts, and watching the butterflies, which are daily, 
in the hot weather, depoſiting their cggs on theſe plants. 
Theſe, however, feed principally on the outfide of the 
leaves of the plants, and are therefore the eaſier taken 
off; but the other kind lives near the center, and there- 
fore is with much more difficulty diſcovered. This is 
much larger, and the ſkin is very tough, and of a brown 
colour. It is called, by the gardeners, a grub, and is 
extremely pernicious. The eggs which produce it are 
uſually depoſited in the very heart, or center, of the 
plant, particularly in cabbages; and the creature, when 
formed, and grown to ſome ſize, eats its way through 
all the leaves, and leaves its dung in great quantity be- 
hind it, which ſpoils the cabbage. This inſect alſo bur- 
rows under the ſurface of the ground, and makes ſad 
havock among young plants, by eating off their tender 
ſhanks, and drawing them into the holes. This miſchief 
is chiefly done in the night ; but wherever a plant is ſeen 
thus deſtroyed, if the earth be ſtirred with a finger an 
inch deep, the creature will be certainly found, and this 
is the only way of deſtroying them. Miller. 

When theſe inſects attack fruit-trees, the beſt method of 
driving them off is to boil together a quantity of rue, 
wormwood, and the common tobacco, of each equal 
parts, in common water; to make the liquor very ſtrong, 
and ſprinkle it on the leaves and young branches every 


night and morning, during the time when the fruit is 


ripening. 

In Dr. Hawkeſworth's Account of the Vo to the 

South Seas, vol. iii. p. 520, we have the following ac- 

count of a kind of ſmall green caterpillar, which the 
| voyagers 


CaTERPILLAR, Connaught, See Connaught WORM. 
CATERPILLARS, water, Eruce aquatice.—It might ſeem 


CATERPILLARS, wood, Eruce hylueſires, the name of a ge- 


and in the roots of trees, and ſometimes in the body of 


there are ſometimes found two creatures within, one is 


' hollow caſe afterwards for the animal. The farinaceous 


CAT 


agers found in great numbers, on the true Weſt In-] 
Gian mangroves.  'Theic bodies were thick ſet with — 
and they were ranged on the leaves ſide by ſide like files 
of ſoldiers, to the number of twenty or thirty together. 
When they touched them, they found that the hair on 
their bodies had the quality of a nettle, and gave them 
a much more acute, though leſs durable pain. 


incredible that there is any ſuch creature as a caterpillar, 
whoſe natural habitation is under water; but experience 
and obſervation prove that there are ſuch, and that they 
feed on the water-plants as regularly as the common 
kinds do on thoſe at land. Theſe are not named at ran- 
dom, like many of the aquatic animals of the larger 
kinds, the ſea-wolf, and the ſea-horſe, &c. which might 
as well be called any thing elſe as wolves and horſes, 
but they are properly what they are called, and do not 
reſpire in the manner of the fiſh-tribe, but by their ſtig- 
mata, as other caterpillars, M. Reaumur, in his obſerva- 
tions, met with two ſpecies of theſe, the one upon the 
potamogiton, or pond-weed, the other upon the lenti- 
cula, or duck-meat. Theſe are both very induſtrious 
animals ; but the firſt being much the larger, its opera- 
tions are more eaſily diſtinguiſhed. 

This, though truly an aquatic animal, ſwims but badly, 
and does not at all love to wet itſelf. The parent-but- 
terfly lays her egg on a leaf of the potamogiton, and, as 
ſoon as the young caterpillar is hatched, it gnaws out a 
piece of the leaf of a roundiſh ſhape. This it carries to 
another part of the ſame leaf, and lays it in ſuch a man- 
ner, that there may be a hollow between, in which it 
may lodge. It then faſtens down this piece to the larger 
leaf with ſilk of its own ſpinning, only leaving certain 
holes at which it can put out its head, and get to gnaw 
any of the leaves that are near. It eafily gets out, though 
the aperture be naturally ſmall, ſince a little force from 
its body bends up the upper leaf, and bends down the 
lower, both being flexile z and when the creature is out, 
it has a ſort of down tlmt defends itſelf from being 
wetted, and the natural elaſticity of the leaves, and of 
the ſilk, join the aperture up again, ſo that no water 
can get in. The leaves of this kind of plant are alſo 
naturally very ſlippery, and not eaſily wetted by water. 
It ſoon End the that this habitation becomes too ſmall 
for the animal, in which caſe it makes juſt ſuch another, 
and after that, at times, ſeveral others, each being only 
made fit for it at the ſize it is then of. The changes of 
this creature into the chryſalis and butterfly ſtate, are in 
the common method. The butterfly gets out of a chry- 
ſalis which was placed on the ſurface of the water, the 
lightneſs of the animal eaſily ſuſtains it on the water till 
its wings are dried, and it then leaves that element never 
to return to it again. Mem. Acad. Par. 1736. 


nus of caterpillars which do not live in the manner of 
others on leaves of trees or plants, or open to our ob- 
ſervation, but under the bark, in the trunk and branches, 


fruits. 

"Theſe are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from thoſe worms and mag- 
gots which are fpund in roots and fruits, and owe their 
origin to flies of another kind; but are ſubject to be 
confounded with a fort of animals, called by M. Reau- 
mur, falſe or baſlard caterpillars, which carry a great re- 
ſemblance in their figure to the real caterpillars, but 
which have more legs than any of the true ones have, 
and are ſinally transformed into four-winged flies, which 
are not true butterflies. 

The butterflies which are the parents of thoſe caterpillars 
which live immured in trees or fruits, lay their eggs on 
the ſurface, and the young ' caterpillars, when hatched, 
eat their way in. 

What appears ſomething ſurpriſing, however, in this, is, 
that there uſually is only one caterpillar in a fruit, which 
is large enough to afford food to a large number; and if 


uſually a caterpillar, the other a worm of ſome other 
kind. The whole occaFon of which is, that the opera- 
tion of penetrating into the fruit, is ſo difficult to the 
young animal, that it ſeldom ſucceeds in it; and though 
the butterfly depoſits many eggs on each fruit, and theſe 
all hatch, yet it is only here and there one on a fruit that 
can find the way into it. 

'Theſe creatures, when once lodged in their priſon, have 
nothing to do but to cat up the ſubſtances which incloſe 
them, leaving the outer hard ſhell unhurt, which till 
ſerves as a caſe for them: this is a very frequent caſe in 
the grains of corn, where the farinaceous ſubſtance 
ſerves as aliment, and the hard outer ſkin becomes a firm 


ſubſtance in this caſe uſually proves enough for the ani- 


mal in its caterpillar ſtate 3 but if it does n 


CATERPILLAR=eaters, a name you by ſome authors to 3 


CATERPILLARS, * in Botany, a genus of the dic 


CATERPILLAR=/hall, See 'L URBO. 
CATERVA, in Ancient Military Writers, a term uſed in 


CATESBAA, in Botany. See Lily-T HORN. 
CATHARETICS, or CaTHARETIC medicines, are ſuch 


CATHALOGON, in the Materia Medica, à name by 


CATHARI, in Eccleſiaſtical Writers, ancien 


CATHARINE, Knights of St. CATHARINE 


CAT. 


ture has recourſe to a very ſingular E eres. 
again its own excrements, and finds its any eats 
ſtomach _ - by way nourifhment from ” xy 
matter, which had before paſſed off from der 
mach 1 f rom its weaker flo. 
Of theſe ſpecies of caterpillars, ſome go ME 
in order to change into their chryſalls, =. r 
their butterfly ſtate; but the greater number » —— 
there, and paſs through all their changes within 
"Theſe caterpillars, like all the other kinds, have den,; 
fleſh-eating worms, whoſe parents are of the fly.t; 
for their terrible enemies and deſtroyers; and jr ; 
unfrequent, on opening one of theſe ſpoiled fru — 
ſtead of the expeCted caterpillar, to find a f ry. . 
to come out; this has been produced from the ch _y 
of a worm, which had before found its way wy * 
fruit, and eat up the caterpillar, which was the fr 


poſſeſſor of the place. A. D. S. an. 1726 
mur, Hiſt. des Inf, tom. ii. 7393 and Neu- 


ſpecies of worms which are bred in the bod 

pillar, and eat its fleſh : theſe are owing to —— 
of fly Which lodges her eggs in this animal, and th 
after their proper changes, become flies like their 4 
rents. 

M. Reaumur has given us, in his Hiſtory of Inſe; 
ſome very curious particulars in regard to theſe little 
worms. This infect is called the ichxRUMOx of @. 
terpillars. 


delphia decandria claſs. Its characters are theſe: the em. 
palement of the flower is of one leaf, ere, blown up 
lightly compreſſed, ending in five acute points, The 
flower is of the butterfly-kind; it has a roundiſh ſtand- 
ard, indented at the point, where it is reflexed and ſpread- 
ing; the wings are Jooſe, almoſt oval, having obtuſe ap- 
pendages; the keel is half-moon ſhaped ; the belly ;; 
gibbous, pointed, and erect, cut in two parts below, |: 
bath ten ſtamina, nine joined, and one ſeparate, term/. 
nated by ſmall ſummits; and an cblong taper germen 
little el ſupporting a riling inſſexed ſtyle, term. 
nated by a point for a ſtigma z the germen afterward le- 
comes an oblong, taper, leathery, rough, channelled po!, 
twiſted in many longitudinal cells, in fize and appear- 
ance of a large caterpillar, from whence it had this tit, 
divided within, and on the outſide contracted into knoty 
Joints, each cell containing one ſeed. There are fire 
ſpecies. 

All theſe plants are annual, and grow naturally in met 
of the warm countries in Europe, but have been long 
cultivated in the Englith gardens. 


ſpeaking of the Gauliſh or Celtiberian armics, cenoung 
a body of 6000 armed men. 

The word caterva, or cate varius, is alſo frequently ulel 
by ancient writers to denote a party or corps of folate 
in diſorder or diſarray : by which it ſtands diſtinguiſhed 
from COHORT or turma, which were in good order. 


ſerve to conſume, and eat off, fungous or proud ben 
growing in wounds, ulcers, and the like. 1 
The word is formed from Kaba, iomeumes Þ 4 
depaſcor, or al ſumo, cat, conſume, &c. of xa7% 
diptw, 1 take away, ; _ 
Catheretics are otherwiſe denominated $ARCOFH4 
medicines, q. d. fliſh-eaters. 
o . 1 

Such are red precipitate, burnt alum, 4 uftum, blue 
triol, &c. ; 

* * . [x 
Catheretic only differs in degree from CAUSTIC 0! ſeptic 
which are more violent in their operation. 


; ant 
which ſome call the fruit we know by the name 0! 
I6NATIUS's bean. * Chritins 

5 +? ine 

who made profeſſion of greater purity in cipl 
ſanctity of life than others. e the (tf 
The appellation Cathari was chiefly given t 
NovaATlANS. el to 
In after-times, however, the ſame was alſo appli ar 
veral other ſects, who pretended to extiacfd e 
and particularly to a fanatical ſect, 1 in 
Greece into Italy, and were ſirſt ef 
neſe about the middle of the elevent Co ALy166 
were called in France, and other vere pauli 
S$E8, PATERINI, and PUBLI CAS. f 
and PURITANS. of Muni 
. TY » e aſliſtance 
an ancient military order, erected tor * deen ge 


protection of pilgrims going to pay © eir 
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of St. Catharine, a virgin of Alexandria, diſtin- | 


hed for her learning, and ſaid to have ſuffered mar- 
50 15 under Maximin. 


- martyt having been difcovered on mount 
Th boy ofthe —— of pilgrims; and travel- 
at, ing very dangerous, by reaſon of the Arabs, an 
log e niphthood was erected in 1663, on the mo- 
ws that of the holy ſepulchte, and under the patro- 
nage of , 
oath to guard the body of the ſaint, keep 

ng ho obſerve the rule of St. Baſil, and obey | 
dei grand maſter. Their habit was white, and on it 
re repreſented the inſtruments of martyrdom where- 

by the faint had ſuſſered ; viz. a half-wheel armed with 
ſpikes, and traverſed with a ſword ſtained with blood. 

CargARINE, Fraternity of St. Catharine at Sienna, a ſort of 
religious ſociety inſtituted in that city, in honour of St. 
Catharine, a faint famous for her revelations, and for 
her mattiage with Jeſus Chriſt, whoſe wedding ring | 
is till preſerved a5 a valuable relick. This fraternity 
yearly endows a certain number of ' deſtitute virgins, 
and has the privilege of redeeming annually two cri- 
mina's condemned _ _— and the ſame number 

ors, by paying their debts. 

EG 52. St. in Modern Hiftory, belongs to 
ladies of the firſt quality in the Ruſſian court. It was 
:ntituted in 1714, by Catharine wife of Peter the Great, 
in memory of his fignal eſcape from the Turks in 1711. 
The emblems of this order are a red croſs, ſupported by 
a figure of St. Catharine, and faſtened to a ſcarlet ſtring 
edged with ſilver, on which are inſcribed the name of 
St. Catharine, and the motto, Pro fide & patria. 

CATHARMA, from bah, I exprote, in Antiquity, ſome 
miſerable or flagitious wretch, ſacrificed to the gods as an 
expiation for the plague, or other calamity. Such was the 
prophet Jonas, _ _ = ſea; and ſuch does St. Paul 
wiſh himſelf to e ACCURSED. 

Crna, Kelapun, from xabaibe, to purge, in Medi- 
cine, imports the excrements purged from any part of the 
body; as the ſtomach, inteſtines, or bladder. ; 

CaTHarmus, in Medicine, of the fame derivation, implies 
purgation by medicines, or the cure of a diſorder by ſu- 
perititious ceremonies or ſacrifices. The cure of the 
king's evil by the royal touch, if ſuch a thing had been 
effected, might be ſaid to be performed by a catharmos. 

CATHARTIC:S, or CarHarTIC medicines, are remedies 
which promote evacuation by ſtool; 

Catharic are the ſame with whit we otherwiſe denomi- 
nate purpati7/:. 
1 are of three principal kinds, mild, moderate, and 
violent the firſt purge gently, as caſſia, manna, tama- 
rinds, rhubarb, ſena, &c. the ſecond pretty briſkly, as 
jallop, ſcammony, &c. the third ſeverely, as colocynth, 
nellebore, laureola, &c. See each under its proper ar- 
ticle. 
Cathartics are likewiſe divided by ſome into cholagogues, 
phlemagogues, melanagogues, and hydragogues the firſt 
_ to purge — the 1 pituita, the third me- 
ancnoty, and the tourth ſeroſities. 
> the theory 3 tics, and the manner wherein 
they operate, fee PUkRGaTivEs. 
A late, pleaſant, gentle, and effectual purgative or ca- 
thartic may be at any time prepared in the following 
manner. Take a quart of Dulwich water, or any other 
water of a like kind, diflolve in this over the fire an 
ounce of manna, and half an ounce of black tamarinds ; 
ſtrain oF the liquor, and let it be taken at ſeveral draughts, 
at an — ber'y 2 or leſs, the whole being drank 
in an hour and half, or two hours: 
© purging mineral waters act with more eaſe, gentle- 
nels, and ſafety, than any of the ſhop medicines; all 
that they require is to be either concentrated by boiling 
Way a part, or elſe quickened as in this manner; and a 
general trial of a purge of this kind would perhaps en- 
_ the ON ans of phyſic to reject almoſt all the 
mmon rough purges in uſe. 

ATHARTiC extract. * Ex TRAcTUM catharticum. 
CATHARTIC ſalt, ſal catharticum amarum, a denomination 
0 den to what we improperly call 8PsoM ſalt. 

ATHEDR A, in a general ſenſe, a chair. 

The word is more particularly uſed for a profeſſor's chair, 

_ and a preacher's pulpit. 

2 — is alfo uſed for the biſhop's ſee, or throne, in 

8 ex, a phraſe uſed in ſpeaking of the ſolemn 

ares or deciſions of prelates, chiefly the popes, deli- 

ered in their ee capacity. 

, -- aavocates for the papacy maintain, that the pope is 

— ex carhedra, a —4 of modern — ee; en- 
ety unknown to the ancients. Even thoſe who uſe it 


nat agree in the explication of it. 
CATHEDR AL in is a biſhop' 
You. © = 2 wherein is a biſhop's. ſee, or ſeat. 


St. Catharine: the knights of which obliged | 


ö 


CATHERETIC, 
CATHERINE. See CATHARINE. 
CATHETER, among Surgeons, a hollow probe, or inſtru- 


The word comes from the Greek xab ep, chair, of la- 
OeCopar, ſedro, I fit. 

The denomination cathedral ſeems to have taken its riſe 
from the manner of ſitting in the ancient churches, or 
aſſemblies of primitive Chriſtians : in theſe, the council, 
i. e. the elders and prieſts, was called prefbye hi, at 
their head was the vihop, who held the place of chair- 
man, cathedralis, or cathedraticus ; and the preſbyters, who 
ſat on either ſide, were alſo called by the ancient fathers, 
ofeſſores epiſcp;rum, The epiſcopal authority did not re- 
ide in the biſhop alone, but in all the preſbyters, of 
whom the biſhop was preſident. 

A cathedral therefore, originally, was different from what 
it is now; the Chriſtians, till the time of Conſtantine, 


having no liberty to build any temple : by their churches, 


they only meant their aſſemblies ; and by carh-drals, no- 
thing more than conſiſtories.— Whence appears the va- 
nity of ſome authors, eſpecially the Spaniards, who pre- 


tend their cathedrals to have been built in the times of the 
apoſtles. 


CATHEDRATIC d#or, doctor cathedraticus, denotes a 


doctor poſſeſſed of a chair or fellowſhip in ſome of the 
univerſities of Spain. 


They ſay a cathedratic doctor of Salamanca, of Alcala, &c. 


CATHEDRATICUM,: in Eeclefiaftical Writer ;,, denores a 


ſum of money, amounting to two ſhillings, anciently 
paid annually 5 che inferior 8 to their bithops, or 
as often as he viſited his dioceſe, cb honorem the &, i. e. 
as an argument of their ſubjection, and for the honour 
of the biſhop's ſee of CaTHE DR A. | 

This was otherwiſe denominated fynodaticum, and in mo- 
dern writers PROCURATION, 


CATHEDRATICUM alſo denotes a ſum which biſhops newly 


ordained gave yy to biſhops or patriarchs, by whom 
they were conſecrated, and partly to the clerks and no- 
taries who officiated on the — | 

This was alſo called eyf8porroexor, as being given on ac- 
count of the throne, or chair, they had now obtained, 
and fynedaticum, or 8YNODALS. 

Biſhops conſecrated by patriarchs or metropolitans, pro- 
vided their church was not worth leſs than thirty pounds 
of gold, were to pay an hundred ſolidi by way of cathe- 


draticum, 
See CATH #RETIC. 


ment, uſually of ſilver, ſomewhat crooked ; to be intro- 
duced into the bladder, in order to ſearch for the ſtone, 
or to diſcharge the urine when ſuppreſſed. 
The word is formed from zabinut, immitto, in regard 
this inſtrument is uſed to be impelled into the bladder. 
Helmont rejects the common metalline catheter uſed by 
Galen and his followers, as cruel, and even noxious z 
and ſubſtitutes another in its place made of leather. 
Others have provided a flexible catheter made of flatted 
filver, and convoluted, in order to give a. continual paſ- 
ſage to the urine, and to prevent the repetition of the 
3 operation of paſſing the catheter for this purpoſe. 
r. Hales deſcribes a catheter of a new ſtructure contrived 
for the more advantageous injection of lithontriptics into 
the bladder: its cavity is divided lengthways by a thin 
partition into two ſeparate channels, which end in two 
divaricating branches. By one of theſe branches the 
menſiruum is to be injected into the bladder, in the com- 
mon, or rather in the hydroſtatical way, while it returns 
mixed with urine by the other. Halcs, Hæmaſtat. p. 
212. Hee STAFF, and LITHOTOMY. 
Dr. le Cat, ſurgeon at Rouen, has invented a new ca- 
theter. See Tab. Surgery, fig. 1. A is its crooked end, 
which is ſplit lengthways into two pieces; the concave 
piece A is fixed, and of the ſame piece with the reſt of 
the inſtrument, and the convex piece C is moveable, 
having its fixed point joined by a — to the end @ of 
the piece A, and its moveable part jointed at &, with a 
piece which makes the end of a ſtrong ſtilet, or wire, 
that runs through the center of the piece B, where it 
is rivetted at e. This piece B, the wire, and the piece 
C, are held in the ſituation which the operator puts them 
in by the ſcrew E, the end of which bears againſt the 
piece B, This is made of two ſolid plates of filver ſol- 
dered together, in the middle of which a' groove has 
been made to lodge the wire. The handle D is ſquare ; 
the body G is almoſt entirely ſolid, leaving in its center 
but juſt room enough for the paſſage of the wire; this 
part is ſoldered to the piece D at H. This catheter is 
made of ſilver from the rings incluſive to F; all the reſt, 
together with the wire, ought to be of the hardeſt gold. 
. Fig. 2, exhibits the whole mechaniſm of this catheter, 
by repreſenting it open, and ſuch. as it is in the bladder, 
while the — is making. Sce a fuller deſcription 
and account of its uſc in the Philoſophical Trauſactons, 


vol. xliii. p. 400. | 
2 CATHE- 


EATHE TERISMUS, a chirurgical operation, whereby 
either ſomething medicinal is injected into the bladder, 
or ſome foreign bo ly prejudicial to the making of urine, 
as coagulated blood, a ſtone, or the like, is drawn away, 
by- means. of a crooked, tubular inſtrument, called a 


CATHETER, f | | 
EA! HETOLIPES, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ge- 


nus of foffils of the claſs of the /elenite, but differing | 
from the common kinds in the diſpdſition of the conſti- | 


endicular, and | 


tuent plates. 

The word is derived from zaler >, 
&e715, à ſeale or plate, and expreſſes a ſet of theſe bodies 

whoſe plates are ranged perpendicularly. All the known 

ſelenite, except thoſe of this genus, are compoſed of a 

number of parallel plates, or thin flakes, ranged evenly 

horizontally on one another. 

CA 1 HETO-PLATEUS,-in Natural Hiſtory, a term, with 
its oppoſite, which is plagioplataus, very much uſed by 
Artediy and others who adopt his ſyſtem, in the deſcrip- 
tion of fiſhes: they may be very well explained in Eng- 
liſh, by the two familiar words, e and depreſſed. 
The heads of. fiſhes are the principal part charactered 
by theſe terms. 

CATHEIUS, in Geometry, a perpendicular, or a line, or 
radius, falling perpendicularly. on another line, or ſur- 
face. 

Thus, the zatheti of a reftangle triangle, are the two ſides 
khat include the right angle. 

CATHETUS of meidence, in Catoptrics, is a right line drawn 
from a radient point, perpendicular to the reflecting line, 
or the plane of the ſpeculum, or mirror. 

CaTHETUS of refiexion, or of the eye, a right line drawn 

from the eye, or from oy point of a refſected ray, per- 
pendicular to the plane of reflexion, or of the ſpeculum. 
See REFLEXION. 

CararTtus, in Architecture, is a perpendicular line, ſup- 

. poſed to paſs through the middle of a cylindrical body, 
as a column.—Sece Tab. Archit. fig. 29. and 30. 

Cathetus is ſometimes applied to a line in the Ionic capi- 
tal, palling perpendicularly through the eye or center of 
the YOLUTE- | 

"Chis is otherwiſe called the axis of the vo/ute. 

CATHOLIC, from % and Z Ag, whole, denotes a thing 
that is univerſal, or general. | 
Some have ſaid, that 'Theodofus the Great firſt intro- 

. duced the term catholic into the church; appointing by 
an edict, that the title ſhould be applied, by way of pre- 
eminence, to thoſe churches which adhered to tha coun- 
cil of Nice, in excluſion of the Arians, &c.—GCatheli- 
ciſm, however, ſoon changed hands; for under the em- 
peror Conſtantius, Arianiſm became ſo predominant, 
that the Arians were called the carho/ics. But the term 
was uſed much more anciently, as by Polycarp and Ig- 
natius. Ubi fuerit Feſus Chriſtus, (fays the latter) 11 2/1 
cccliſia CATHOLICA, The Romiſh church now aſſumes 
the ditinguiſhing appellation of the catho/ic church, 

CaTHoric king, is a title which has been long hereditary 
to the king of Spain. Mariana pretends, that Reccarede 
rſt received this title after he had deſtroyed Arianiſm 
in his kingdom, and that it is found in the council of 
Toledo for the year 589. Vaſcè aſcribes the origin of it 
to Alphonſus in 738. Some allege that it has been 
uſed only ſince the time of Ferdinand and Iſabella: Co- 
lambiere ſays, it was given them on occaſion of the ex- 
pulfior of the Moors. The Bollandiſts pretend, it had 
been borne by their predereſſors, the Viſigoth kings of 
Spain; and that Alexander VI. only renewed it to Fer- 
dinand and Iſabella. Others lay, that Philip de Valois 
firſt bore the title; which was given him after his death, 
by Bs ecclefiaſtics, on account of his favouring their in- 
tereſts. 


In ſome epiſtles of the ancient popes, the title catholic is | 
| and the fiſtule is placed either in the bead or the nou! 
| The ſpecies of this genus are only two. 


given to the kings of France, and of Jeruſalem, as well 
as to ſeveral patriarchs and primates, T 
CaTHoOLIc furnace, is a little furnace, ſo contrived, as to 


be fit for all kinds of operations, which dv not require 


an intenſe fire. | 

CATHOLICIANT, in Middle Age Writers, the officials or 
miniſters. of the ca THeLIC1, or receivers of the taxes of 
a dioceſe, fometimes alſo denominated C&SARLIANI. 

CATHOLICON,, in Pharmacy, a kind of ſoft purgative 
clectary; ſo called, as being ſuppoſed univerſal; or a 
pou of all humours. | 
Different authors give different recipes for it: that called 
Cathelicon Nicolai was long in uſe 3 it conſiſts of ſixtee 
ingredients, the chief whereof are tamarinds, caſſia, 
ſena, and rhubarb. It was called the double catholicon, 
when there was a double portion of ſens and rhubarb. 

The CATHOLICON for CLYSTERsS, only differs from this, in 
that it had. no rhubarb, and that 2 uſed in it 
inſtead of ſugar. 


CATHOLICUS, the title of a dignitary, or magiſtrate, 


= a — — 


| 


CAT 


niſtration, and particularly the care and 


revenues and taxes in Ro i receipt of i 

The catholicus was the 2 x 

by the Latins proturator, and rationaliz © denominae; 

was the catholicus of the dioteſe of Afri ' Ceſar 5. Huch 
© Euſebios, and other ancient writers ea, mentioned iy 

CATHOLICUS, among £cclefiaftical Writers. 

given to the La or a aPpellation 

veral churches in Aſia, ſubject to the f Prelates of (e. 

but whoſe juriſdiction and dioceſes — Antioch; 

that they have aſſumed the title of eathalici ſuch extent 
fal HR. See PRIMATE, dne. 

CATKIN, among Botanifts, a cluſter. of fn 
an axis: in ſome caſes, there are 3 alfixed 0 
which de the office of cups; im others th f Vn 
naked. This is otherwiſe called Julus ary * 

CATLIN, among Surgeons, is a diſmembring knit 

cutting off any corrupted part of a bod mike, fo 

CATMINT, Nepeta, in Botany, a genus 55 the Kan 
gymneſpermia claſs. Its characters are theſe * 
palement of the flower is cylindrical, indented i 4 
acute parts at the top.. The flower is of th bart 
with one petal, having an incurred c li 1 

f ved Cylindrical tube 
gaping at the top. e upper lip is ere * 
and indented at the point. The under lip is 3 
cave, entire, and ſawed on the adge: it bath 4 
ſhaped ſtamina, ſituated under the upper li . * 
which are ſhorter than the other. In the bottom of = 
tube is ſituated a quadrifid germen, which * * 
turns to four oval ſeeds, fitting in the em my 
Lp a twelve ſpecies. —_ 

e whole plant has a ſt ſcent between mi 
22 It is. called —_ becauſe . 
ond of it, eſpecially when it is withered; ſor then th 
will roll themſelves om ĩt, and tear it to pieces, 3 
it with great pleaſure. Miller's Gard. Diet : 
Tt conſiſts of warming and attenunting parts, ſomewhat 
like penny-royal; and like that is of great ſervice in 
opening obſtructions of the womb, and helping in the 
green ſickneſs: as alſo hyſteric fits and vapours. It pro- 
motes the birth and lochia, and is by fome authors com- 
mended againſt barrenneſs. 

CATOCHE, or CATOCHUs, from 4 y@, I retain, in M. 
dicine. a kind of waking ſleep; or a vehement diſpoſition 
of the body to ſleep, without being able to attain it; the 
eyes ſtill remaining open, and the breath entire, but the 
body motionleſs, and in the ſame poſture wherein th: 

atient was firſt ſeiſed. 

e cateche is the ſame with caTALEPs1s. It differs 
from the cou and CATAPHORA, in that the eyes are 
open in the former, and cloſed in the latter. See Cos. 

C. TOCHITES, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a foſſl 
mentioned ameng the ancients, as having great virtues 
in medicine, and in the cure of wounds. It is faid to 
have been found in Corſica; and Pliny records this re- 
markable property of it, that if the hand were held upon 
it for ſome time, it would ſtick to it in the manner of 
glue. Hence it appears to have been a bitumen. 

CATOCYSTUS, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given to one 
of the general diviſions of the echinodermata, or fea hedge 
HOGS. Theſe have their aperture for the anus not at 
the top of the ſhell, as the anacy//i have it, but in ſome 

art of the baſe. 

or the more accurately diſtinguiſhing theſe into gener 
the baſes of the ſhell are to be divided into the t 
and irregular, The regular are thoſe which are round 
or oval; the irregular, thoſe which are made with ſinuſes 
and angles. 

CATODON, in the Artedian ſyſtem of /c>byolygy, tt 
name given to a genus of the p/agiuri, or ceraceous 
the characters of which are theſe : the teeth are place 
only in the lower jaw; there is no fin upon the back; 


This, ia the Linnzan ſyſtem, is the name of 1 ſpectes 
belonging to the genus denominated phyſeter, in the order 
of cete, and claſs of mammalia. 
| The word cateden is derived from tar, below, and of 2 
a tooth; and expreſſes that the fiſh has teeth only in 
lower part of its mouth. 
 CATOMUM, or Ca rouvs, from 40a and aun fu 
in Middle Age Writers, denotes that part of the 000) 
low the neck, and between the ſhoulders. yo 
CATOPSIS, in Medicine, a diſorder of the fights 
uſually called MYOPI4- | 1 branch 
CATOP [RICS, the ſcience of reflex viſion; ol o 10 
of optics, which delivers the laws of light, 
mirrors, or ſpecula. 
The — wa laws of catoptrics are laid down 22 
| the head of opTICs. 85 16,06 
The word comes from xa, /peculums ou 
eTTouaty Video, I. ſer. cio 


under the Roman emperors, who had part of the admi- 4 


S! 


2 


— 5 


C. TorratcAr 
CatoprRIC 


Aluat, and only uſed to repreſent t 
coucave, and uſed as our reflefting burning-glaſſes. The 


Dial, a dial which 1 objects by re- 
See REeFLECTING Dial. . 

fected J ee, a teleſcope that exhibits objects by 

See Refiefting TELESCOPE. 

c Ciflula, a machine, or apparatus, whereby 

little bodies are repreſented extremely large; and near 


Iv wide, and diffuſed through a vaſt ſpace 
vith r phenomena: by means of mirrors, 


reflexion- 


diſpoſed by the laws of catreptics, in the concavity of a | 


: heſt. 
mo er are various kinds, accommodated to the 


various intentions of che artificer : ſome multiply the 
objects; ſome deform them; ſome magnify, &c.—The 


ſtructure of one or two of them will ſutfice to ſhew how 


many more may be made: 


Ty nale a CATOPTRIC Ciflula to repreſent ſeveral different 


ſunes of ebjeits, when viewed at different foraminaz or 
hnltte hr 
vide a polygonous ciſtula, or cheſt, of the figtire of 
2 — priſm ABC DEF (Tab. Optics, foe. 19.), 
and divide its cavity by diagonal planes EB, FC, DA, 
jutetlecting each other in the center, into as many tri- 
angular locules, or ſhells, as the cheſt has ſides. Line 
the diagonal planes with plain mirrors: in the lateral 
planes make round holes, through which the eye may 
peep within the locules of the cheſt. The holes are to be 
covered” with plain glaſſes, ground within-fide, but not 
poliſhed, to prevent the objects, in the locules, from 
appearing too diſtinctly. In each locule are to be 33 
the different objects, whoſe images are to be exhibited; 
tuen covering up the top of the cheſt with a thin tran- 
ſparent membrane, or parchment, to admit the light; 
ths machine is complete. 
For, from the laws of reflexion, it follows, that the 
images of objects, placed yithin the angles of mitrors, 
are multiplied, and appear fome more remote than 


- ethers 3 whence the objects in one locule will appear to 


take up more room than is cohtained in the whole cheſt. 
By looking, therefore, through one hole only, the 6b- 
jects in one locule will be ſeen, but thoſe multiplied, 
and diffuſed through a ſpace much larger than the whole 
chelt : thus every new hole will afford a new ſcene: ac- 
cording to the different angles the mirrors make with 
each other, the repreſentations will be different ; if they 
be at an angle greater than a right one; the images will 
be monſtrous, & . | 

The parchment that covers the machine, may be made 
pellucid, by waſhing it ſeveral times in a very clear lye, 
then in fair water, and bracing it tight, and expoſing it 
to the air to dry. If it be defired to throw any colour 
on the objects, it may be done by colouring the parch- 
ment. Zahnius recommends verdigrife ground in vine- 
gar, for green; deceCtion of Braſil wood; for red, &c. 
He adds, that it ought to be varniſhed, to make it more 
pellucid. 


To mate a CA TO TRI Ciſtula to ** the objeclt within it 


brodigiouſiy multiplied, and diffuſed t aß a vaſt ſpace. 
Make a polygonous ciſtula, or che 

without dividing the inner cavity into any apartments, 
or locules (Tab. Optics, fig. 19.) j line the lateral planes 
CBHI, BHLA, ALMF, &ec: with plane mitrors, 
and at the foramina, or apertures, pare off the tin and 
quickfilver, that the eye may ſee through: place any 
objects in the bottom MI, v. g: a bird in a cage, &c. 


Here the eye looking through the aperture hi, will ſee | 


each object placed at bottom, vaſtly multiplied, and the 
mages removed at equal diſtances from one another. 
Hence, were a large multangular room, in a prince's 
palace, lined with farge mirrors, over which were plain 
dellucid glaſſes to admit the light; it is evident the eſ- 
tects would be very ſurpriſing and magnificeit. 


CATOPTRITES, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by 


lome writers to a ſtone of the marble kind, Which; When 
iſhed, was capable of —_— à ſpeculum, either 


hard black marbles were moſt freque uſed for this 
Purpoſe; but ſometimes the reddiſh ones; and ſome- 
ues one or other of the jaſpers. All theſe were indiſ- 


criminately called by the name catoptrites, when put to 


this uſe, 


CATOPTROMANCY, à kind of divinarion among the 


"ncients ; ſo called, becauſe it conſiſted in the application 
of 2 MIRROR, 


ne word is formed from x&ToTTpey, ſpeculum, and 
BaTY1R, divinatis. | 


auſanias lays, it was in uſe among the Achaians ; where 


hoſe who were fick, and in-danger of death, let down a | 


mrror, or lookin -glaſs, faſtened b hre | 
y a thread, into a 
contain, before the temple of Ceres; then, looking in 
1 5 als, if they ſaw a ghaſtly disfigured face, they took 

% 2 ture gn of death; on the contrary, if the face 


„as before, but 


images of things; or 


— 


CATTLE, G6lack; more 


CAT 


appeaicd freſh and healthy, it was a token of recovery. 
Sometimes glaſſes were uſed without water, and the 
images of things future, they ſay, were repreſented in 


them. 


 CATROPIT EZ. See AcoxtsTiCi. | 
CATTECORONDE, in the language of the Ceyloneſe, 


prickly cinnamon. This is a bark very much reſembling 
cinnamon, but produced by a tree which differs ve 
much in the ſhape of the leaves, and is full of mare 
thorns, which the true cinnamon-tree is not. The bar 
has r either of the taſte or ſmell of cinnamon, 
though ſo like it externally. The natives uſe the root, 
leaves, and bark of this tree externally, to ſoften tu- 
mours: Phil. Tranſ. No 40g. See CAssIA and Cix- 
NAMON. 


CATTLE, à collective name, importing all quadrupeds, 


uſed either in tilling the ground, or for the ſood of man. 
Sec BEAST. y IR f 
Under cattle ſome include all quadrupeds which aſſociate, 
or go in herds; as ſheep, oxen, horſes, hogs, &c. 
Others define cattle to be all tame animals which graze. 
Cattle are ſometimes divided inte great, comprehending 
oxen, bulls, cows, calves, horſes, &c. and ſmall, in- 
cluding ſheep, lambs, goats, and the like. 

articularly denote the cow kind. 
Theſe are alſo denominated neat cattle. 

The management of cattle makes a conſiderable branch 
of what is called uus AND W. 

Ihe diſeaſes of catile make the ſubject of that art, called 
by the ancients mulo medicina, and veteratoria; and by us, 


arrying. | 
55 Maneſchelli tells us, that in the plague among the 
cattle in Italy, in 173 po rue, wormwood, garlic, and 
ſuch other ſtrong-ſmelling plants, hung about their 
noſes and mouths, were eſteemed preſervatives againſt 
the infection. Nitrous medicines, gunpowder, ſulphur, 
and tke ſharper aromatics did hurt. Bleeding, crude 
antimony with ſetons, and à diet of the moſt mild ſoft- 
ening herbs did ſervice. Med. Ef. Edinb. abrid. vol. ii. 

Foz. 

. ancient riches conſiſted wholly in the number of 
cattle y whence it is ſuppoſed to be, that the Romans 
called money by a name formed from that of cattle, pecu- 
ma from pecus. 


The importation of cattle into Fngland, whether living 


or dead, is prohibited on pain of forfeiture ; but catt 
may be exported, or even tranſported, paying the du- 
ties. Factors, and thoſe who ſell cattle for others, are 
prohibited to buy any, except ſwine or calves, within 
eighty miles of London; and none ſhall be bought and 
fold again in the ſame market, on pain of forfeiture. 
Stat. 3 and 4 Edw. VI. c. 19. 18 Ch. II. c. 2. 22 
Ch. IE c. 13. See Drovess. 

Stealing of cattle, or killing them with an intent to ſteal 
any part of the carcaſſes, or aſſiſting in ſuch offences, are 
now made felony without beriefit of clergy. See 14 
Geo. II. ci 6. and ſect. 1. 

By cattlez in this act, is to be underſtood any bull, cow, 
ox, ſteer, bullock; heifer, calf, ſheep, and lamb, and 
no other cattle whatever. Stat. 15 and 16 Geo. II. c. 34. 


CATTUPHUS, or Cossornus, in [chthyology, -a name 


given by Ariſtotle, and other of the Greek writers, to 
the fiſh called by the Latin authors merula and TURDUS 
nigricans, It is a ſpecies of the /abrus, eaſily known from 
all the others by its colour; and called, by authors who 
acknowlege the generical name /abrus, the bluiſh black 
labrus. 


CATTUS, or CaTvs, in the Ancient Military Art, a kind of 


machine or devicefot covering or fcreeningthe men; much, 
if not entirely the ſame with vinca. See MANTELET. 


CATULUS, in the Hi/tory of Fiſhes, the name of a ſea- 


fiſh; of which authors deſcribe three ſpecies; the major, 
maximus, and minimus. It is properly of the GaLEvus 
kind, and has a variouſly ſpotted ikin, and a wide and 
large mouth, furniſhed with ſtrong teeth, ſharp-edged, 
and h6tlowed inward, The fitſt kind is common in our 
feas, and often caught on the coaſt of Cornwall; and 
the two others principally in' the Mediterranean, though 
ſometimes alſo in our ſeas. Aldrov. de Piſc. lib. iii. 


c. 34. 
CAT URUS, in Botany, a genus of the dicecia triandri 


claſs. 


CATUS pardus, in Zoology, the name of a beaſt of prey, 


called alſo by fome catus montanus, and by us the cat of 
the mountain; and, in the Linnæan ſyſtem, a ſpecies 
of the cat called FtL1s pardalis. It is of the ſize of a 
maſtiff dog; but it reſembles in all reſpects the common 
domeſtic cat in ſhape, except that the tail is, in propor- 
tion to the creature's ſize, conſiderably ſhorter. 

It has upright pointed ears, marked with two brown 
tranſverſe bars: the colour of the head, and whole 
upper part of the body, a reddiſh brown, marked = 


g 


4 


the ſides: the belly, chin, 


Syn. 


Carus zibeth cut, in Zosligy, a name improperly given to 
the creature which produces the perfume called civet; it 


CATY, Cart, or CaTT!, an Eaſt India weight, uſed 


Cary is alſo a ſmall weight whereby the lapidaries of the 


Cary is alſo a money of account, uſed in Java, and ſome 


CAVA, in Anatomy, the name of a vein, the largeſt in the 


The cane is divided into the aſcending and deſcending 


CAVAGIRO, in {hthyslegy, the name of a fiſh common in 


CAVALCADE, a formal, 


CAVALCADOUR, or Cavarcapeur, anciently de- 


CAVALET, in the Glaſs Art, a ſmall iron tin 


CAVALIER, or CAavaLEER, a horſeman, or 
mounted on horſeback : eſpecially if he be alſo armed | 


made of the ſame form, leaving about five fathoms room 


© the gorges, or behind the curtain, but not often. 


The caty is divided into ſixteen taeli, and the pic into an 
hundred catres. 


The caty is alſo uſed in Japan, Batavia, and other parts | 


CAVALIER, in Fortification, a mount, or elevation of earth, 


CAT 


long narrow ſpots on the back, and with ſmall ſpots on 


and throat are White; the 
tail barred with black. The length of this animal is two 
feet and a half; and that of the tail, eight inches. 

It is leſs fierce againſt the human ſpecies than many of 
the other beaſts of prey, and may even be tamed. It 
naturally grows very fat, and mhabits America, Ray, 
uad. 

The „ed of Buffon differs, in ſew particulars from the 
preceding : the orbits are white: the ſpots on the body 
are round. It is fiexce and untameable z inhabits the 
woods in the mountainous parts of India z lives and 


breeds in trees, and leaps with great agility from one 


tree to atforſer. See Tub. Quad upedi, fig. 5. 


not being of the cat, but of the wolf or dog kind. See 
CiverT. 


eſpecially in China. Tt is equivalent to one pound five 
ounces, and two drams Engliſh. | 


of the Indies, where it weighs more or lefs, according 
as it contains a greater or leſs number of taeli the caty 
of Java is equivalent to twenty taelsz that of Cambaya, 
to twenty-ſeven; the caty of Siam is double that of 
China, and amounts to about 150 French pounds. 

"Che Chineſe alſo give the denomination caty to the 
Stamefe tan. 


Eaſt weigh their emeralds, equivalent to three grains. 


of the neighbouring iſlands, amounting to about nineteen 
florins Dutch money. 


In the iſland of Sumatra, caty is ſaid to denote a piece of | 


money valued at fix ſhillings and eight pence ſterling. 


body, terminating in the right ventricle of the heart; 
where it opens with a large mouth, to convey to it the 
blood brought from all the parts of the body, by the 
branches cf the other veins, which all terminate in the 
cava, See Cab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 1. lit. 0. 12. lite ee. 
( Ar:geiol.) fig. 6. lit. b. and cc. | 

At its entrance into the right ventricle, it has three 
membranous valves, called tricuſpides, or triglochines, from 
their triangular ſigure; ſo accommodated, as to allow 


the blood's paſſage from the cava to the heart, and to pre- 
vent its return. 


parts: the aſcending cava, is that which ariſes from the 
lower parts; ſo called, becauſe the blood hereby con- 
veyed to the heart, mounts, or aſcends. The deſcending 
cava comes from the upper parts; and is ſo called, be- 


cauſe the blood hereby brought from the head, and 
other parts, deſcends. 


the Mcditerranean, and brought to the markets in many 


places. It is ſomething of the cel ſhape, but thinner and 
flatter. Ray. | | 


of horſemen, equipages, 


remony, as to grace a triumph, public entry, or the 
like. 


noted a riding-maſter ; but at preſent is diſuſed in that 
ſenſe, and only employed to denote a fort of equerries, 
or officers who have the direction of princes tables. 


The French ſay, ecuyer cavalcadeur of the king, the duke | 
of Orleans, &c. | 


Menage writes it cavalcadeur, and derives it from the 
8 uniſh cavalgader, a hor ſeman. 

which 
ſurrounds the lumella, or hole in the center of the floor, 
in the tower of the LEER, uſed for annealing glaſs veſſels. 


perſon 


and has a military appearance. 

Anciently, the word was reſtrained to a knight, or mules. 
See KNIGHT, | 

The French ſtill uſe cyevALIER in the ſame ſenſe. 


either round, or oblong ; having a platform on the top, 
bordered with a parapet, to cover the cannon placed on 
it, and cut with embraſures to fire through; ſerving to 
overlook and command all around the place. 


Cavaliers are generally placed within the baſtions, and 


between the parapets, They ſerve as a rampart to the 
baſtion, and their height exceeds that of the baſtion. by 
about ſix or ſeven feet. Sometimes they are placed in- 


| from the corrupt Latin caballus, a horſe 


n 


CAT 


Cavaritns, or Cavartre | 
Sec Tons, Wy oy 


| ered as 2 fate, 
CAVALLERIA, among the Ancient Spaniards, . 
tax, or impoſition on the inhabitants of i d 
cities, for the fupport of horſemen. Rreat tou and 
CAVALLI Marin, in Natural Hiſtory, are little g. 
mals about the length of a man's thumb, f dried ani. 
ſea-coaſt near Pozzuoli. The head ref; emden th 
and the body terminates in a tail like that X ** 
a oldi 
hodkback. nts SRO Ogle or wk 


The word comes from the French cavaliere, and tha 
, 


hence cobely. 
and xaCaruays, 


iu, and cavallarius, in the later Latin 
in the Greek. ; 


| The cavalry is uſually divided into horſe and d 


The horſe are either regimental, or inde 


; dent 
to which latter ſort belong the h — troops; 
France, the gens d' armes ad muſketeers uards; and in 


horſeback. Ihe dragoons and regimental * 


they call the light cavalry; the troo 
When an army is ranged in * LL =P 
1 „ _ ay'< wa} Ib mur 
ies of cavalry, ran in 
ones n | N WY _ IG 
he Romans, in their firſt wars, 
with the uſe of cavalry, and made 
= in . ; 282 that, 
they made their horſe diſmount, and fich . 
reſuming their horſes, but to purſue the henry — 
when routed: It was the cavalry of Pyrrhus, that 5rd 
occaſioned them to alter their ſentiments ; but eſpecial 
that of Hannibal, which ſtruck them with ſuch 2 — 
that the Roman legions durſt not attack them on even 


were unacquai 
their whole frm 


even in the engagement, 


OP 

e chief uſe of the cavalry is to make frequent excu:. 
ſions to diſturb the enemy, intercept his — 
deſtroy the country; in BATTLE to ſupport and core: 
the foot, and to break through, and put the enemy in 
diſorder; alſo to ſecure the retreat of the foot. Form. 
erly the manner of fighting of the cavalry was, after 
firing their moos 2 carabines, to wheel off, to gire 
opportunity for loading again. Guſtavus Adolphus is 
ſaid to have firſt taught the cavaby to charge — to 
march ſtraight up to the enemy, with the ſword drawn 
in the bridle hand, and each man having fired his piece, 
at the proper diſtance, to betake himſelf to his fword, 
and charge the enemy as was found moſt advantageous. 
The Grecian cavalry were divided into cataphrafe, and 
non cataphrac l æ, i. e. into heavy, and light armed. 

Of all the Greeks, the Theſſalians excelled moſt in «- 
valry. The Lacedzmonians inhabiting a mountainous 
country, were but meanly furniſhed with cavalry, till, 
carrying their arms into other countries, they found 
great occaſion for horſes to ſupport and cover their foot. 
The Athenian cavalry, for a conſiderable time, confifted 
only of ninety-ſix horſemen : after expelling the Perſans 
out of Greece, they increaſed the number to three hun- 
dred, and ſome time after to twelve hundred, which wis 


the higheſt pitch of the Athenian cavalry. Potter. Arch, 
| wagy rage march, or 2 | 
c. by way of parade, or ce- | 


Græc. lib. iii. cap. 3. tom. ii. 
The Turkiſh cavalry conſiſts partly of sv AH1s, and partly 
of horſemen raiſed, and maintained by the zalus and 
'TIMARIOTS. 

CAVATUM Sal, in the Materia Medica, a term uſed by 
ſome of the old Roman writers, as a name for the inet 
fort of ſal GEMM A. | : 

CAVAZION, or Cavas1on, called alſo CaviNG, 1 4 
chitecture, the underdigging, or hollowing of the 3 
for the foundation of a buildin . Palladio fays, it 0ugi! 

to be the ſixth part of the height of the whole building. 
See FOUNDATION. | | 

CAUCALIS. See. Baſlard PAaRSLEY. 

CAUCII Nummi, a baſe ſort of coin, 
lower empire; thus called becauſe concave, — 
cup, from the barbarous Latin, caucus, a cup. Ha c 
and Meurſius are miſtaken in ſaying this ney | 
called from having the figure of a cup on it. uy 10 
The caucii are the ſame with what are 4 ** 
among the Italians, medaglie di S. Elena, omet! 

perſtitiouſſy worn by the women. 

CAUCON, in Botany, a name uſed by Plia), 
other authors, for the equi/etum, or HORSE 

CAUDA, in a general ſenſe. See TalL- 

CavDa is ſometimes alſo uſed in Anatary do 
CLITORIS. ' «rude, i 

Caupa Capricorni, a fixed ſtar of the ſourkb mene, 

the tail of Capricorn; called alſo by the 

Mlgedi. Se y under CAPRICORN". - ode; 

 Caupa Ceti, a fixed ſtar of the third e Crus 

alſo by the Arabs, Dineb Kaetes. See Þ ere Jein 
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1 called by the Arabs, Dineb Aligege, or El- 
4 under 4 + 
ini, a fixed ſtar of the 
ce he Dolphin. See e under DeLPHINUS, 
, the 
Cho Moon's fouthern, or deſcending NODE. | 
0 a Equind, in Anatomy, a denomination given to the 
CR ſt part of the ſpinal marrow, from the laſt vertebra 
of the thorax to the end of the os facrum. _ yi, 
It is thus denominated from its form, which is ſuppoſed 
u reſemble a horſe's tail. Its ſubſtance is fibrous, and 
ious. | 
| D e allo denotes a medicinal herb, whoſe leaves 
2 reputed to have a ſtrengthenin virtue. This, in 
Engliſh is called the HoRsE-tarl, The officinal kind is 


rticularly called by botaniſts EQUISETUM jus, 
tte horſe-tail, 


f iſh, the great ma 
* e, a Ered ſtar of the firſt magnitude in the 
"5 tail; called alſo by the Arabs, Dineb Eleced. See 
g under Leo. 
It is called - Lucida Cauda. 
Urſa Majorts, 
wo ons jun of the tail of the Great Bear, called 
alſo by the Arabs, Alalioth and Benenath, See n under 
A major. * : 

2 65 Minoris, a fixed Rar of the third magnitude, 
in the extreme part of the tail of the Leſſer Bear; called 
alſo the polar ſtar, and by the Arabs, Alrukabah, See 
4 under URs A minor. | 

CAUDEBEC, in Manufaures and Commerce, a ſort of 
hats, thus called from the town of Caudebec in Nor- 
mandy, where they manufacture a great number of 
them. They are made of lamb's wool, of the hair or 
down of oftriches, or of camel's hair. 

CAUDISONA Vipera, in Zoolegy, a name 
thors call the RAT TLE-SNAKE. | - 

CAUDIVERBA, in Zoology, the name of an animal of the 
lizard kind, called alſo uromaſtyx, but more commonly 
known among authors by the name CORDYLUS. 

CAVE, a ſubterraneous hollow place of a certain extent. 
Some authors diſtinguiſh between a cave and a cavern, 
making the firſt the effect of art, and the latter of nature. 
Caves were doubtleſs the primitive habitations; before 
men brought themſelves to ere edifices above ground, 
they took ſhelter under it. The primitive manner of 
BURIAL Was alſo to repoſite bodies in caves, which ap- 

ars to have been the origin of the caTAcomBs., Phil. 

ranſ. Ne 244. p. 344. | ; 
Badmington caves, in Wiltſhire, conſiſt of a ſeries or 
row of uniform holes, wherein pieces of armour are 
{aid to have been found, whence they are by many ſup- 
poſed to have been tombs of ancient warriors. 
Caves long continued the proper habitation of —_— 
Among the Romans, caves, antra, uſed to be conſecrated 


by which au- 


to' the nymphs, who were worſhipped in caves, as other | 


gods in the temples. | 
The Perſians alſo worſhipped their god Mithras in a 
natural cave, conſecrated for the purpoſe hy Zoroaſter. 
Kircher, after Gaffarellus, enumerates divers ſpecies of 
caves, divine, human, brutal, natural, and artificial. 
Of natural caves, ſome are poſſeſſed of a medicinal vir- 
tue, as the Grotto de Serpente; others are poiſonous or 
memphitical; others are replete with metalline exhala- 
tions, and others with waters. 
Divers oracular caves occur among the ancients, the 
fumes of which intoxicated the head, and produced a 
ſort of furor or madneſs, which was interpreted inſpira- 
tion, prophecy, and divination. Such were the ſacred 
caverns at Delphi, which inſpired the Pythia. Such 
alſo was the Sybil's cave at Cumz in Campania, till 
thewn near the lake Avernus : though Borrichius takes 
this to be of modern date, and not the true Antrum Si- 
byllz, ſo finely deſcribed by Virgil. Homer likewiſe 
gives a deſcription of AyTpey Nupger, the Cave of the 
Nymphs, on which Porphyry has a treatiſe ſtill extant, 
| contaming many of the ſecrets of the heathen theology, 
both natural and ſymbolical. Virg. En. lib. vi. Hom. 
Odyſl, lib. xiii. 
The cave of the nymph Egeria, where Numa held nightly 
converſations with that deity, is ſtill ſhewn at Rome. 

e cave of Trophonius, originally the manſion of that 
celebrated Bœotian, became aſterwards famous for the 
oracles which Apollo delivered in it. Pauſanias, who 
viſited it, gives a large deſcription of the ceremonies 
obſerved b 
god. Vid. Potter. Arch lib. ii. cap. 10. p 290, &c. 
AVE, dead, live, in Mining. Sce Live cave. 


CAVEA, the ons in the ancient theatres where the ſpec- 
tators were ſeated. | | 


he cavea, called by the Greeks #o:a9y, ſtands contradiſ- 
ſcena, qxive, which was the place 


_ tinguiſhed from the 
for the actors. uo 
he cavea was divided 


Veil . 


thoſe who entered the cave to conſult that 


Dragon's tail, in 4/ronomy, the name | 


a fixed ſtar of the third magnitude, | 


| 


third magnitude, in | 


— . 8.0 


parts, riſing one over another: ima cavea, appointed for 
the people of quality, and magiſtrates; the middlemoſt, 
media cavea, for the commonalty ; and the uppermoſt, 
ſumma cavea, for the women. | | 
As the theatres were open at top, 
behind the caves, where the 

« ſhelter, in caſe of rain. 

CAVEA alſo denoted the middle 
otherwiſe called ARENA. 2 | : 

CAvEa was alſo uſed for the cao or den of a wild beaſt, 
kept for the amphitheatrical ſhews. _ *e 

CAVEAR, Cavia, or Kavia, a kind of food, or pickle, 
in great uſe and repute throughout Muſcovy ; and alſo 
introduced upon the Engliſh table. . 
It is formed from the Italian caviale, or barbarous Greek 
xaCiag,, which fignifics the ſame. | 

e cavia, or cavear, is the roe, or ſpawn of the ſtur- 
eon, taken out, ſalted, and dried in the ſun, or by the 
re. The Italian merchants ſettled at Moſcow, drive an 

incredible trade with cavear; the fiſh being caught in 
prodigious quantities at the mouth of the Volga, and 
other rivers which empty themſelves into the Caſpian 
ſea. They cure or prepare the roes on the ſpot, and 
thence ſend them in this form of catear up the Volga to 
Moſcow, to be there diſtributed throughout that vaſt 
empire; where it is of wonderful ſervice to the people, 
on account of the three Lents there obſerved with great 
ſeverity. X 
The manner of making the cavear is by taking out of the 
ſpawn of the ſturgeon all the nerves or rings, then 
waſhing it in vinegar or white wine, and ſpreading it on 
a table. They dry and ſalt it with the hand, and preſs it 
in a fine bag, that the liquor may run out; this done, 
they caſe it up in a veſſel with a hole at bottom, that if 
there be any moiſture left it may run out. In this ſtate 
being well preſſed and covered, it is fit for ſale. ; 
Cavear is alſo prepared of the ſpawn of ſome other fiſhes: 
what we otherwiſe call BoTAarGo, is a cavear made 
from a ſort of mullet caught in the Mediterrancan. 
According to Savary, the beſt cavear brought from Muſ- 
covy is that made from the belluga, a fiſh eight or ten 
feet .long, caught in the Caſpian ſea, which is much 
preferable to that made of the ſpawn of ſturgeon. 

The Engliſh import conſiderable quantities of this com- 
modity Rom Archangel z though not ſo much for home 
conſumption, as to ſupply the French and Italians. To 
be good, it ſhould be 5 a reddiſh brown colour, and 
very dry. It is cat with oil and lemon; ſometimes with 
vinegar: ſome eat it alone with bread; and o:hers only 
as a ſauce, or pickle, like anchovies. 

CAVEAT, in Low: a bill entered in the eccleſiaſtical 

court, to ſtop the proceeding of one who would prove a 

will, or obtain letters of adminiſtration, to the preju- 

dice of another. See PROBATE. 

It is alſo uſed to ſtop the inſtitution of a clerk to a bene- 

fice. An inſtitution after a caveat entered, is void by 

the eccleſiaſtical law; but this the temporal courts pay 
no regard to, and look upon a caveat as a mere nullity. 

Blackit. Com, vol. iii. p. 246. 

CAVEATING, in Fencing, the act or art of diſengaging, or 
ſhifting the ſword from one fide of the adyerſary's ſword 
to the other, 

Caveating is a motion whereby a mau brings in an in- 
ſtant his ſword which was preſented on any fide his ad- 
verſary's, generally beneath its hilt, to the oppoſite fide; 
either from within, or without, or vice der/; or from 
having its point high, to be low, or the reverſe; and 
either on the ſame fide it is preſented in, or the oppoſite 
ſide. 

Caveating is To neceſſary a motion in FENCING, that 
without it, there could be ſcarce any offenſive part, or 
purſuit. It is withal ſo eiſily tvs! Seer againit the 
ordinary tierce and quart guards, that it gives a conſtant 
opportunity to make a variety of quick ſubtle FEIN TS 
againſt them, which by reaſon of the ſmall croſs made 
by the weapons on theſe guards, makes the purſuit very 
eaſy, and the PARADE or defence very difficult. 

The conſideration of this put Sir William Hope on the 
ſearch of a new method or GUARD, which, by reaſon of 
its greater croſs on the adverſary's ſword, renders the ca- 
veating, and making feints more flow, and conſequently 
the parade more certain. See GUaRD, &c. 

CAVEDO, in Commerce, a long meaſure uſed in Portugal, 
and equal to 27 4433 Engliſh inches. 

CAVELIN, or rather KavELiNnG ; thus they call at Ame 
ſterdam, what we and the French ſtile a lot of mexchan- 
dize, | 

CAVERN, Caverna. Sce GROrro. 

CAVERNOSA Corpora, in Anatomy, called alſo corpora ner- 
voa, and /pengioſa, are two cavernous bodies, of an in- 
determinate length and thickneſs, whereot the penis is 


f 
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by partitions into three equal \ 


principally compoſed. —See Tab. Anat. (Spianch.) fig. 8. 
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Their internal ſubſtance is rare, and ſpongy ; and when 
filled with blood and ſpirits, it dilates and ſwells: in 
which the tenſion or erection of the penis conſiſts. See 

Pars. | 1 

CavERNOSUM Corpus Urethre, a third ſpongious body of 
the penis; ſo called, becauſe the urethra, or urinary paſ- 
ſage of the penis, is incloſed by it. See PExIõ. | 
Its figure, contrary to that of the two myo cavernoſa, 
is largeſt at its extremities, and leaſt in the middle; its 
upper part is in the perineum, and is called its bulb, 
from its figure. Its external membrane is thin, and di- 
vided lengthwiſe by a ſeptum. The middle part of this 
corpus is nearly cylindrical ;z but the paſſage for the urine 
is not along the centre, but inclines to its upper part, 
next the body of the penis; its lower extremity, dilating 
itſelf, forms the glans. ES 

CavERNOSA Corpora of the Clitoris, are two nervous or 

ſpongy bodies, like thoſe of the penis; they have their 
origin from the lower part of the os pubis, on each fide; 
and uniting together, conſtitute the body of the cL1To- 
Is, as the others do that of the penis. 
Indeed, they have no perforation analogous to that of the 
penis; but they have a ſeptum, or membranous partition, 
running all along between them, and dividing them from 
the glans, to its divarication at the os pubis, where they 
are called crura clitoridis. 

CavernosuM Corpus of the Pudendum. See RETICULARE 
Corpus. 

CAVERS, in the Language of Miners, are any poor people 
that go about the mines to beg or ſteal ore from the min- 
ers. 

CAVESON, in the Manege, a kind of muſroll, put on a 
horſe's noſe, which binds or locks him in, and ſerves in 
breaking, managing, and tutoring him. 

: The word comes from the Spaniſh cavega, or cabega, head. 

The caveſons for breaking young horſes are uſually of iron, 
made ſemicircularly, of two or three ou turning on 
joints; others are twiſted, others are flat, others hollow 
in the middle, and indented like ſaws, called mordants : 
though theſe laſt are now baniſhed the academies. —The 
rope and leathern caveſons ſerve for paſſing the horſe be- 
tween two pillars. 
An iron caveſon ſpares a young horſe's mouth in the 
breaking, fince by means hereof he is accuſtomed to 
obey the hand, and bend the neck and ſhoulders, with- 
out injuring his mouth. All iron caveſons are mounted 
with a head-ſtall, and a throat-band, and two ſtraps, or 
reins, with three rings: through the middle ring, one 
rein is paſſed to make a horſe work round a pillar, and 
through the two ſide rings the other two reins are paſſed, 
which the rider holds in Nis hand, or faſtens to his ſaddle 
to keep the horſe's head in ſubjection. 

CAVETTO, in Arcbitecture, a hollow member, or mould- 

ing, containing a quadrant of a circle, and having 
an effect juſt contrary to that of a quarter-round : it 


— 


| 


2. 6. 
Ahe word is Italian, and is no more than a diminutive of 
cavus, hollow. 
M. Telibien obſerves, that the workmen confound the 
cavetto with a ſcotia, but improperly; the caverts bein 
in effect only half a scoT1A : yet he himſelf is charge- 
4} able with the ſame overſight. 

f When in its natural ſituation, the workmen frequently 
0 call it ga, or gueule; and when inverted gorge. 
| Cavetto is the ſame with what is otherwiſe denominated 
\ a caſement. Moxon ſhews how to defcribe the cavetto, 
I both from the oxygon, and the ſemicircle. 


[ CAUHO-ROY, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by the 
. natives of the Eaſt Indies to a ſort of foſſil which they 
1 calcine, and afterwards give in large doſes in the hic- 
| cough, and many other complaints. It is alſo uſed in 
dying. The * Ao boil it in water, and . or ſtain 


[ others : it is a kind of ochre, or clayey iron ore, and is 
4 found in great abundance in the hills, and iron is ſome- 
| | times extracted from it. 

| CAVIA. See CAVEAR, 

a Cavia cobaya, in Zoology, the name by which the Braſili- 
14 ans, and from them many writers, call the creature 
commonly known among us by the name of the Guinea- 


Pg: 

CAVIDOS, or Capipos, a Portugueſe long meaſure, 
uſed in the menſuration of cloth, linen, and the like, 
equivalent to two foot eleven lines Paris meaſure, 

CAVIL, cavillatio, is defined by ſome a fallacious kind of 
icaſcn, carrying ſome reſemblance of truth, which a 
perſon knowing its ſalſhood, advances in diſpute for the 
lake of victory. 

"the art of framing ſophiſms or fallacies is called by Boe- 
thrug, cavillator ia. | 

CAVIN; in the Alilitaty Art, a natural hollow fit to cover 


is uſed as an ornament in cornices.—See Tab. Archit. 


at their cloths with it, to make them appear different from 


| 


CAUC, Cavk, or CA k, is u 


CAULIAS, an appellation given to the juice draw 


CAU 


a body.of troops; and: thereby facitiexc. ©. 

288 : I ” their app 
cavin near a place beſieged is of preat 

beſiegers; as by help hereof they can oper Ft 

make places of arms, keep guards of horſ trenches, 

like, without being expoſed to the enemies ſho! the 


CAVING. See Cavazion. 
CAVITY, among Anatomifts and Phyſicians, 


cies of organical conformation, either 2 a ſhe. 


bid. » ON more. 


CAviriIES of the bones are of two kinds ; the firſ ſo 


from articulation, called cotyles and plenes | 
other purpoſes, called wh, ann. Joon — 7 for 
ſali, Heilt, Comp. Anat, 4 56 Abe, nd 
d by Miners i 
denote a coarſe ſort of ſpar; being a NY Pts 
ſtone generally found near leadmines, which will 
a white line like chalk, or the galactites. Phil. I . 
Ne 110. p. 226. Ibid. Ne 1 
Nero. p 39. P. 770. It is unſoluble 
in acids, and fuſible by ſire. 
The word is formed probably of the German 
ſpar. FI have faah, 
It is pfo rly no other than a ſparry matter, rendered ; 
coarſe, by being mixed with a large portion of earth 
In ſome places it is found more clear and tranſparent fa 
in others: it approaches in this ſtate to the nature of 
cryſtal, and is called baſtard cauk, and bright cauk 
Philoſ. Tranſ. No 407. x 
There is a ſingular proceſs mentioned by Dr. Lifter 
which is that of vitrifying antimony by its means. 'T his 
is done with great readineſs and fpeed by it, and the 
glaſs, thus made, will produce ſome effect on other 
metals, which no other glaſs will, nor indeed any other 
preparation of antimony. The method of preparing it 
is this: take a pound of antimony, flux it clear; have 
in readineſs an ounce or two of cauk in a lamp red hot; 
put it into the crucible to the melted antimony, and con- 
tinue it in fuſion; then caſt it into a clean mortar not 
greaſed, decanting the clear liquor from the lump of 
cauk, This proceſs 2 more than fifteen ounces of 
glaſs of antimony, like poliſhed ſteel, and bright as the 
molt refined quickſilver. The cal, in the mean time, 
is found to be diminiſhed, not increaſed in its weight, 
and will never flux with the antimony, though ever ſo 
ſtrong fire be given it. This is a very odd mineral, and 
this learned author ſuppoſes it to be allied to thoſe white, 
milky, and mineral juices which are found in mines. 
The effect of both is evidently the ſame; for the milky 
Juice of lead mines vitrifies the whole body of antimony, 
in the ſame manner that the cauk does in this experi- 
ment. Phil. Tranſ. N® 110. 
That there is ſomewhat very peculiar in the caul is plain 
from this effect on antimony, which no other thing of 
this kind is poſſeſſed of; for lapis calaminaris, ſulphur 
vivum, galactites, mundiCta, alum ore, ſpar, and many 
other things have been tried with 8 in the tame 
manner, but-not one of -them has this eſte 


CAUKING, in Arabitecture, ſignifies DOVE-TAILING 


down. 


CauxiNnG time, in Falconry, a hawk's treading time. 
CAvKinG, or CALKING of @ ſhip, implies the driving in 


oakum, or ſomewhat of that kind, into the ſcams, or 
commiſſures of the planks, to prevent the ſhip's leaking. 
It is afterwards covered over with hot melted pitch, or 
roſin, to prevent its rotting. 
Kennet derives the word from the barbarous Latin Ca 
ciatura, ſhoeing. 


CAUKING-ironz, denote iron chiſſels for the purpoſe of caut- 
ng veſſels. 


L, in Anatomy, a membrane in the abdomen, cover- 
ing the greateſt part of the guts; called, from its {truc- 
ture, reticulum, but moſt frequently 0MENTUM- 


CAUL is likewiſe a little membrane, found on ſome chile 


dren, encompaſſing the head, when born. 
Drelincourt takes this caul to be only a fragment of the 
membranes of the fetus; which ordinarily break at the 
birth of the child. 


Cavr, or CaulE, among Mineralifts, a reddiſh pinb-co- 


loured ſtone, ſound in the ſtrata of the tin- mines. 
Tix. 


CAULEDON, from aa, a fem, in Surgery, is applied 


to FRACTURES which happen tranſverſely, wherein | ; 
parts of the broken bone ftart aſunder, ſo as nat te J 
directly againſt each other. c 

n from 


that 


the ſtalk of the /i{phium, contradiſtinguiſhed from 
drawh from the root of the ſame plant, which 15 C 
rhizias. 


Schroder makes the cdulias the ſame with out an | 


fatida. 


CAULICOLES, Caviicu is, in 4rchitefure, detote ls 


eight tefſer branches, or ſtalks, in the Coriuthian ef 


. ,. , . . ¶ êcũ: RY YE CO 


CAU 
| eh ſpring out from the four greater, or principal 
tal, = 856 Tab. Archit. Ae. 27. | 
The word comes from the Latin caulis, the ſtalk, or ſtem, 
of a plant. F . fe 1 
this order are ſuſtained by four caules, 
. of leaves; from which ariſe theſe 
0 er foliages. | 
Tee So — the coulicoles with the volutes 
themſelves ; ſome with the helices in the middle, and 
ſome with the principal ſtalks whence they ariſe. 1 
CAULIFEROUS herbs, are ſuch as have a true caulis, alk, 
or trunk, which a great many have not; as the capilla- 
2 ſometimes divided into cauliferous, and Ac Au- 
The former are — pray cauliferous, as cabbage, 
:mperfetly, as moſſes. 
CAULIFLOWERS, a ſpecies of brafſica, are the produce 
of a kind of cabbage, and have of late _ been ſo far 
improved in England, as to exceed in ſize and goodneſs 
any that are raiſed in the reſt of Europe. They are in 
ſeaſon in the months of May, June, and July, but the 
ſkill of the gardener can continue them much longer. 
The manner of propagating them is this: 
Having procured ſome good ſeed, you muſt ſow it be- 
fore the middle of Auguſt, upon an old cucumber or 
melon bed, fifting earth over the ſeeds to a quarter of an 
inch thickneſs : 15 the weather prove very hot and dry, 
the beds muſt be ſhaded with mats, and be lightly wa- 
tered at times. In about a week's time the plants will 
appear above ground, and they muſt be uncovered by 
degrees, but not expoſed to too much ſun at firſt, In 
about a month after ſowing, they ſhould be pricked out 
on another old bed, at two inches diſtance, and ſhaded 
and watered when firſt tranſplanted z but after this they 
muſt not be much watered, nor be ſuffered to have too 
much rain, which will make them black-ſhanked, or 
rotten in the ſtalks. In this bed they are to remain till 
the end of October, when they are to be planted out for 
the winter ſeaſon : they are then to be planted out in rich 
beds, and thoſe which are to be early ripe are to be 
ſhaded with bell-glaſſes, two under each glaſs, and to- 
ward the latter end of February to be planted out again : 
the reſt are to be at firſt ſet at a greater diſtance, and to 
ſtand. 
When the cawliflowers begin to fruit, they muſt be care- 
fully watched, and ſome of the inner leaves muſt be bent 
down over the flower, to ſhade it from the ſun, which 
would otherwiſe turn it yellow. The very fineſt of the 
eaubflowers, which are not looſe and frothy about the 
edges, and very firm, ſhould be ſaved for ſeed; and the 
flower ſtems, as they ſhoot out, fupported with ſticks 
till the ſeeds are ripened, which muſt then be carefully 
gathered, and dried for uſe, Mill. Gard. Dict. 
CAULINE leaf, among Botanifls. See Lear, 
CavLine peduncle, among Betamf/ts. See PEDUNCLE. 
CAULIS, among Botaniſis, the ſtalk or ſtem of an herba- 
ceous PLANT ; or that part which riſes ſingle above the 
_ from which the branches and leaves ſhot up- 
ward, 
In trees and ſhrubs this is properly called caudex, or trunk; 
I" rn caulis, or ſtalk ; in corn and the graſſes, caimus, 
or ſtem, 
AUNGA, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to 
the areca, the tree of whoſe fruit the terra Faponica of 
the ſhops is made. 11 
AURIS, in Natural Fliſory, a name given by ſome to 
the genus of ſhells called, by the generality of writers, 
poreeliana, and concha wenerea; It is from a falſe pro- 
nounciation of this word cauris, that we call theſe ſhells 
arte. See PORCELAIN hell. gs 
AURSINES, Caurfini, in Engliſh Hiſtory, denote Italian 
ankers or money-changers, who flocked into England, 
ance, and the Netherlands, about the year 1235, call- 
ing themſelves the pope's merchants, but driving no 
"ther trade than uſury. They were ſeveral times baniſh- 
5 the kingdom for their extortions, and re-admitted by 
A and — of the popes. Mat. Paris. Hiſt. 
Tr P 403. Du-Cange. 
© are alſo called 2 caorfini, catarcini. cawar ſini, 
= ni. Some will have the name formed from Ca. 
1 thee Op ng 
ive 1 
83 merchants at F e een 
whe $ Matrimoni prælicuti, in Law, a writ that lies 
% "Sheng, vg _ to s — in hg. to the intent 
As 5 | 6 
Wie time: = in luch Se 5 oaks, 2 N 
dition, th ale for not pettotming the con- 
been a0 £ — 5 of the woman into the lands again has 
this wet ase lawful. The huſband and wife may ſue 
% Nob ow another, who ought to have married her. 
6s fgnifices, in Law, à writ directed to the may- 


C AU 


of of a town, &c. who, being by the king's writ com4 
manded to make ſeiſin of lands to the king's grantee, 


is d cog it. The writ requires him to ſhew cauſe of 

the delay. . 1 1 . 

CAUSALTY, in Metallurgy, the lighter part of ſulphure- 
ous and earthy ores of metals carried. off in the water 
uſed in waſhing them, and ſubſiding afterwards from it. 
Boerhaave, Chem p. 100. n. e 

In the Tin-works the canſalty is thrown in heaps upon 
banks, which in fix or ſeven years they work over again, 
and receive a new ſupply of metal from it; Phil. 1ranf. 

9 138. p. 982. 5 os n 

CAUSALIE g in Metaphyſics, the power, or action of a 
CAUSE in producing its effect. | 1 
It is a diſpute, among the ſchool-philoſophers, whether, 
and how the cauſality is diſtinguiſhed from the cauſe and 
effett? Some held it a 0. or modal entity, ſuper- 
added to the cauſe, &c. others contend for its Coins the 
cauſe itſelf, only conſidered principiative and terminative, 
&c. 

CAUSE, Causa, that which contributes to the produc- 
tion of an eſfect; or that by virtue whereof a thing iz 
done, or from which it proceeds.—In which ſenſe, cauſe 

ſtands eſſentially related to effect. | 

Cavse, Firft, is that which acts of itſelf, and from its 
own proper power, or virtue. In this ſenſe, God is the 

only Fir Cauſe, _ 3 

Causks, Second, are thoſe which derive the power and 
faculty of acting, from a firſt cauſe. | 
It is certain the philoſophers are ſtrangely puzzled, and 
divided about the manner of their agency: ſome main- 
tain them to act by their matter, — and motion; 
others by a ſubſtantial form; many by accidents, or qua- 
lities; forte by matter and form; and others by certain 
faculties different from all theſe. 

CavusEs, in the School of Philoſophy, are diſtinguiſhed into, 
ay 8 Efficient, which are the agents that produce any 
effects. | 
Cavses, Material, the ſubjects whereon- the agent works, 
or whereof the thing is formed: thus, marble is the mat- 
ter, or material cauſe of the ſtatue. | 22 

Causks, Final, are the motives which induce a man to 
act; or the end for which the thing is done: thus, vic- 
2 and peace are the final cauſes of war. Some add 
tne, 5 | 

Cavuse, Exemplary, which is the model the agent forms, 
or propoſes, and by which he conduQts himſelf in the 
action: but this is not properly any cauſe at all. 

Cause, Formal, the change reſulting from the action; or 
that which determines a thing to be this, and diſtin- 
guiſhes it from every thing elſe: thus, the ſoul is held 
the form, or formal cauſe, of man, &c. 

Causks, again, are diſtinguiſhed into Phyſical, or Natural, 

and Meral, e eee 

Cavse, Phyſical, is that which produces a ſenſible corpo- 

real effect: thus, the ſun is the phyſical cauſe of heat. 

Caust, Moral, is that which produces a real effect, but 
in things intmatetial: thus, repentance is the cauſe of 
forgiveneſs. | 3 | 
Others define a phyſical cauſe to be that which produces 
its effect by a phyſical virtue; and a moral cauſe, that 
which determines the phy/ical cauſe, though not neceſſari- 
ly, to produce the effect: in which ſenſe, it is alſo 
called a diſpaſitive, excitative, and imputative * 
Thus, the ſun is the phyfical cauſe of light; a ſtone, that 
breaks the ſkull, is a Heal cauſe of death: and thus the 
advice, intreaty, commands, or menaces, which deter- 
mine us, though not neceſſarily, to do, or not to do, 
any thing, are moral cauſes. . 2 
In this ſenſe, a moral cauſe is only applicable to a free 
intelligent agent: and it is this notion of a moral and 
phyſical cauſe that is the moſt juſt, clear, and diſtin. 

 CavsEs, again, are conſidered, either as univerſal, or par- 
ticular ;, principal, or inſtrumental ; total, or partial; uni- 
vocal, es Ne. . We 

Cause, Equivecal, is that which is of a different kind and 
denomination from its effect: thus, the ſun is laid to be 
the cauſe of the animals it, produces. IR . 

Cavuse, Inſtrumental, is that uſed by the principal to pro- 
duce its effect; or which is excited to produce an effect, 
beyond, the meaſure of its own perfection. 

CAusx, Partial, that which occurs with ſome other in 
producing the effec. _ | 25 

CAusk, Particular, is that which can only produce a ſingle 
effect, or a certain kind of effects. 1 6h 

Cavst, Principal, is that which gives motion to the in- 
ſtrument, or which does not operate beyond its own na- 
tufal efficacy. #3 CEOP 

CAusk, Total, is that which produces the whole effect. 

Caust, Univeca/, is that which is of the ſame kind and 
denomination with its eſtect : as, a man is the cauſe of a 
man. | 

| Cauzs, 


{ 


Caust, Univerſal, is that which, by the extent of its power, 
may produce all effects. : 
"The Carteſians reſolve all phyſical cauſes into occaſional 
, "08s; | 
Cavses, Occafimal, are only the occaſions, not the direct 
cauſes of their effects. See Occas10n. 
The ſoul, ſay thoſe philoſophers, is not able to act on 
the body; nor the body reciprocally on the ſoul: to keep 
up an intercourſe between them, God, on occaſion of 
a motion of the body, impreſſes a ſenſation on the ſoul z 
and, on occaſion of a ſentiment of the ſoul, impreſſes a 
motion on the body : the motions, therefore, of the ſoul 
and body, are only occaſi-mal cauſes of what paſſes in the 
one, or the other. Thus, ſay they, the ſtroke, or per- 
cuſſion, is only the occaſional cauſe of the motion produced 
in the body ſtruck ; it is God is the direct efficient cauſe. 
And thus the action of objects on our organs is not 


the efficient cauſe of our 1deas and perceptions, but | 


merely the An # cauſe, which determines God to act 
on the mind, according to the laws of the union of ſoul 
and body. | | 8 
Cavsr, in a Medical Senſe: whatever produces a diſeaſe, 
is called the cauſe thereof. This operates, either by in- 
ducing a new ſtate of the ſolids and fluids, or by taking 
awa ſomething which is abſolutely requiſite to the ex- 
erciſe of ſome function. If a cauſe pre-exiſted in ſome 
meaſure in the body before the effect produced, it is 
called an internal cauſe ; but if it exiſted out of the body, 
and by its application to it produced the diſeaſe, it 1s 
called external. 
Internal cauſes generally injure, firſt the humours, and 
then the ſolid parts; whereas the external cauſes affect 
the ſolids, and, in conſequence of that, the humours : 
and this holds univerſally, unleſs perhaps in ſome few 
diſeaſes produced by — or contagion. 
The immediate or proximate cauſe is that which taken al- 
together immediately conſtitutes the preſent diſeaſe; this 
is always adequate, and ſufficient to the formation of the 
diſeaſe, whether ſimple or complicated. The preſence of 
this conſtitutes and continues the diſeaſe; and the ab- 
ſence of it removes the diſorder, being very little difter- 
ent from the diſeaſe itſelf. The inveſt; ation therefore 
of this is extremely uſeful and very 1 
"The remote cauſe is that which changes the body in ſuch 
a manner, as to diſpoſe it for the reception of a diſeaſe 
upon the acceſſion of another caſe; but it is never ade- 
quate or ſufficient to produce a diſeaſe alone: nor would 
that other cauſe the acceſſion of which is neceſſary, be 
of itſelf ſufficient for the production of the diſeaſe ; but 
both muſt concur. The buſineſs of phyſic therefore, is 
to eradicate both together, which in conjunction conſti- 
tute the proximate or immediate cauſe, | 
'The remote cauſe inherent in the body, is called prediſ- 
ponent, antecedent, and by the Greeks Tponyuutyn, and 
conſiſts principally in temperaments, plethora, and ca- 
cochymy. The cauſe whoſe acceſſion to the remote cauſe 
excites, and in conjunction with it forms the diſeaſe, is 
called the procatarctic cauſe, or the Tpigaorts or occaſion 
of the diſeaſe. It is ſometimes internal, ſometimes ex- 
ternal. Theſe Boerhave reduces to four claſles. | 
Firſt, the ingefia, or things entering the body; ſuch as 
the air, aliments, drink, medicines, poiſons, ſuch things 
as enter by the pores of the ſkin and noſtrils; by the ſe- 
veral paſſages of the mouth, lungs, eſophagus, ſtomach, 
inteſtines, and pudenda of women, while in a viſible or 
inviſible manner; whether by ſteam, draught, degluti- 
tion, clyſter, or injection. Secondly, the ga, or 
things ated, as motion of the whole, or any part of the 
body, affections of the mind, reſt, both of the body and 
mind, ſleeping and watching. Thirdly, things retained, 
or excreted, whether ſalubrious, recrementitious, or 
morbid. Fourthly, things applied to the body; as air, 
vapours, fomentations, cloaths, liniments, ointments, 
plaſters, together with whatever wounds, contuſes, or 
corrodes. | 
This diviſion of the non-naturals, as they are call- 
ed, is different from that of all other writers of inſti- 
tutes. 


Cavsrs and Effefs, in Law. In moſt caſes the law hath 


reſpect to the cauſe or beginning of a thing as the prin-| 


+ cipal part, on which all other things are founded: and 
herein the next, and not the remote cauſe is moſt looked 
upon, except it be in covinous and criminal things : and 
therefore that which is not good at firſt, will not be ſo 
afterward ; for ſuch as is the cauſe, ſuch is the effect: 
e. g. if an infant or feme- covert make a will, and publiſh 
it, and afterwards die of full age, or ſole, this will is of 

no force, on account of the original cauſe of infancy and 
coverture, &c. SY, 

CAUSEWAY, or CAus x, a maſlive conſtruction of ſtone, 
ſtakes, and ſaſcines; or an elevation of fat, viſcous earth, 
well beaten; ſerving either as a road, in wet marſhy 


- 


| 
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places; or as a mole, to retain the w: 
prevent a river from overflowing oa tun of a pond, @ 
The word comes from the French chan ſſee un 
chaulſee; and that from the Latin calceata oc hen wrote 
e by N and Spelman, 4 n 1. 
rather takes the word to have had its riſe 3 %% 

_ quibus teruntur. : aCits riſe a dn 

CausEw ay, calcetum, or calcea, more uſually dens; 

mon hard raiſed way, maintain Oe ory 
and b. and repaired vithto 

CaustwaAy, Devils, a famous work of this king dl. 
ranges 2 1 5 the county of Northumber! 

and, 0 
monly ſuppoſed to be Roman, though Mr. Hor 2 
pects it to be of later times. Horſley, Brit. Ro IE 
cap. 2. p. 449. n 

CAUSEWAY, Grants, is a denomination 
pile of ſtony columns, in the diſtri 
Ireland. See G1ANT's Cauſeway. 

8 See ADVOCATE. 

IA, in Antiquity, a kind of w 
Macedonians; which was ſo "edu ws Sy : " 
inſtead of a helmet, Mem. Acad. Inſcript. vol, ji = 

CAUSTICS, from , 1 burn, in Phyfic, thoſe medic; 
which by their violent activity, and the heat thene 
caſioned, deſtroy the texture of the parts to which 0 
are applied. 7 they 
Cauftics amount to the ſame with what are otherwiſe de- 
nominated Pyrotics, and Eſcharztics. They are alſo uſual. 
ly confounded with cauteries, though ſome diſtinguiſh 
them; reſtraining cauſtics to thoſe medicines which & 
not burn through the part, nor leave an eſchar; and cau- 
teries to thoſe which do. 
Cauſtics are uſed to eat off proud fungous fleſh; they alſo 
penetrate within hard callous bodies, and liquify\the hu- 
mours; and are particularly applied in abſceſſes and in- 
poſthumations, to eat through to the ſuppurated matter 
and give it vent: ſometimes, alſo, to make iſſues in part 
where cutting is difficult, or inconvenient. 

The principal medicines of this claſs are, burnt alum, 
ſponge, cantharides, and other veſicatories; as a'fo or 
piment, calx viva, vitriol, aſhes of the fig-tree, the ah, 
and wine-lees; the ſalt of the lixivium whereof ſozp i 
made; ſublimate mercury, red precipitate, &c. des 
each deſcribed under its proper article. 
Cryſtals of luna, and lapis infernalis made of filyer and 
ſpirit of nitre, become cauſtics by that mixture. 
The ſtrong cau/lic, now generally uſed by our ſurgeons 
is prepared in this manner: boil ſoap lees to a fou 
ox of their quantity, then ſprinkle in, while they, art 
oiling, lime that has been kept in a veſſel pretty clot 
001 thy for ſeveral months; continue to add this limetill 
all the liquor is abſorbed, and the whole is reduced ton 
paſte, which is to be kept in a veſſel cloſe ſtopped. The 
deſign of thus keeping the lime is, that its acrimony maſ 
be a little abated, 
The common «c@y/ic of quick lime and ſoap-lees, deſenes 
the preference to any of thoſe compoſed of acid ipints 
It does not give near ſo much pain, and is not fo at 

' occaſion convulſions, when applied to carious bones. I 
penetrates better than the dry forms of eroded metals 
and does not run ſo much when it melts, as the mor 
liquid acids do. It either is not abſorbed, or its oe 
are not obſerved in the blood; whereas mercurial ple- 
E frequently raiſe an unexpected (aliv2ton. 

onto, in Med. Eff. Edinb. vol. v. art 24. be 
Heiſter ſays, that the ſhorteſt and moſt approved metio 
of making this is as follows: take pot-athes and fs 
quick-lime, of each ſix ounces z powder them [ſepara 
and afterwards mix them together in a large 8.4 x 
earthen veſſel, and diſſolve them in a large que pn 
river-water, letting them ſtand an hour or ga 
they may diſſolve perfectly; the liquor 15 then to 1 
trated through a linen cloth from its groſs N 1 
evaporated over the fire in an iron pan; the har * 
left from this evaporation is to be put inte __ p , 
and melted over a ſtrong fire till it lows like "} either 
then to be caſt into a mortar or broad pan, i - 
cut or beat into ſmall pieces before 1 
theſe are the cauſſic ſtones, IT are | 
Wa. glaſs, and ſtopped very clole, and kept in 

ace. | 

Cx sic, arſenical. See MAGNET. , + 

CavsTic, lunar, called alſo lapis cquſlicus, 15 ® Pr difols 
of ſilver, ſometimes of copper, uſually made bh 
ing the metal with ſpirit of nitre, Cvaporaung © 
of the fluid, and boiling the reſt to an oily 
which when cold grows hard. Sce Alx fixth 

CausTic curve. Sec CURVE. 

CavusTiC fluid. Some imagine 
the BLOOD is detained in a fluid ſtate, 3 J 
red globules are formed. 

CausTic glaſſes. Sec BURNING glafes. 
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CauTERIES, actual, 


See Cauftic by REFLECTION. 

re See Cauflic by REFRACTION. 
CausTIC, I in Chemiſtry, denotes 2 quality belonging 
cabs tc ances, by the acrimony of which the 
6 75 ing animals may be corroded and deſtroyed. 
; dich have this quality, taken internally, are 
2 and the cauſticity of ſome of them is ſo 
1 ample, of arſenic, that even their ex- 


is proſcribed by prudent phyſicians. 


csusrle, by 4 


art of! 


ternal uſe moni h iven in the late 
antimoniale, the name g 

CAST iſpenfatory to what was before called butter of 
oN. , 

10508 in Medicine, denotes 2 burning FEv ER, Or a 

wo d of acute continual fever, attende with a vehe- 

—_ heat, and other indications of an uncommon in- 


1755 See CaUuSs REWA 
. See 8 ; 
c ren, Cauterium, a medicine wherewith to burn, 


ſear, eat through, or corrode, ſome ſolid part of the 
... is 1 Greck, xaurug, or xavTHNpioy 3 
from Kae, 1 burn. a 
rot are of two kinds; actual and potential. - 
are thoſe which produce an inſtanta- 
neous effect; as fire, or a red-hot iron: theſe are ap- 
plied in the fiftula lachrymalis, after extirpations of can- 
cers, amputations of legs, or arms, &c. in order to ſtop 
the hæmorrhages, and produce a laudable ſuppuration. 
They are ſometimes, alſo, applied to carious bones, ab- 
bells, and malignant ulcers; in order to open a paſſage 
for the diſcharge of the peccant humours. The irons 
uſed, on theſe occaſions, are ſometimes crooked at the 
extremity, and that variouſly, according to the various 
occaſions: whence ſome are called cultellary, others 
punftua!, others olwary, &c.—M. Homberg aſſures us, 
that a great part of the medicine of the people of Java, 
and other parts of the Eaſt Indies, confiſts in burn- 
ing, or the application of actual! cauterier; and that 
there is ſcarce any diſeaſe but they will happily cure 
thereby. : 
The ual cautery, or hot iron, is frequently applied for 
the making of iſſues, in parts where cutting is difficult, 
or inconvenient. It makes a little round hole, which is 
to be filled up with a pea, or an ivy berry, to keep it 
open for the humours to paſs through. Pareus deſcribes 
a method of making velvet, or ſilken cauteries ( cauteria 
ſcrica vel per mma, b called, either becauſe they give 
' pain, or becauſe he purchaſed the ſecret at a dear rate 
rom a certain chemiſt. 
In ſome places they cauteriſe with burning tow, in others 
with cotton or Mox A, in others with hve coals ; others 
uſe Spaniſh wax; others pyramidal pieces of linen; 
others gold, or ſilver. Severinus recommends a flame 
blown n a pipe: but what is uſually preferred a- 
mong us is a hot iron. 
Cauter iſing irons are of various figures, ſome flat, others 
round, ſome curved, &c. of all which we find draughts 
in Albucaſis, Scultetus, Ferrara, and others. Some- 
times a cautery is applied through a capſula, to prevent 
any terror from the ſight of it. This method was in- 
vented by Placentinus, and is deſcribed by Scultetus. In 
the uſe of all cauteries, care is to be taken to defend the 
neighbouring parts, either by a lamina, defenſive plaſter, 
or lint moiſtened in oxycrate. Sometimes the hotiron is 
tranſmitted through a copper cannula, for the greater 
fafety of the adjoining parts. 
The degrees and manners of cauteriſing are varied, ac- 
cording to the nature of the diſeaſe, and the part af- 
ſected. In a mortiſication they cauteriſe more freely 
than in any other caſe; in the ſoft parts more ſparingly : 
in a hæmorrhage, or a caries, they repeat the operation, 
= r - ms on the veſſel, or the humidity 
e bone 15 diſcharged. 
For the right alien of the actual cautery, various ob- 
ſerrations are neceſſary. In the firſt place, the ſurgeon 
ſhould fee that the ſize and figure of the cautery corre- 
ſpond to that of the diſordered part, and while the pa- 
= iy is preparing for the operation, to let the cautery be 
eating in the fire, and to ſecure the ſound parts, that 
may give no more pain than what is abſolutely neceſ- 
ay. In caſes of a carious bone, the teſhy parts are to 
yn on aide, and held out of the way of the iron ; 
3 5 theſe. caſes, as alſo in large hemorrhages, it is 
thas 105 5 you three or four cauteries kept hot together, 
no waiting ner, _—_ the operation, there may be 
bn en found that cauteries have ſucceeded in a 
2 when all other means have failed. In this caſe, 
A are the cautery to the occiput ; but others between 
cauterſ — ſecond vertebræ of the neck: others are for 
nd Ko. : 9 of the coronal and ſagital ſutures; 
it ma 
ct. Which of all theſ- 
Vol, I. Ne 61. 


places it ſucceeds beſt in, ſeems 


be beſt done in the ſoles of the | 


| yet 2 to experience to determine. Heiſter's Surgery; 
. 18. 5 
A FRIES, 


cines, uſual 
CAUTING iron, 'among Farriers, an iron inſtrument; 


potential, are compoſitions of CAUSTIC medi- 
y of quick-lime, ſoap, and the like. 


wherewith they cauteriſe and 
which require * ; 

CAUTIO, in the Civil . denotes an aſſurance or ſecu- 
15 ae or taken ſor any thing truſted. 

CAUTIONE admittenda, in Common Law, à writ which 
lies againſt a biſhop, who holds an excommunicated 

* perſon in priſon, notwithſtanding he offers ſufficient ſe- 
oy for obeying the commands of the church for the 
uture. 

CAUTIONARY towns,” places of ftrength, which one 
prince or power puts in the pofſeſſion of andther, as 4 
ſecurity either for the payment of a debt, or performance 
of ſome other matter ſtipulated between them. 

CAUTO, in Botany, a name given by the people of Guinea 
to a ſhrub common in that part of the world; a decoc- 
tion of which they uſe as a cure for the running of the 
reins, or a clap. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 232: 

CAU'TURIER, in Anatomy; a name given by the French 

writers to a muſcle of the leg; called by the old writers 

primus fleftentium tibiam; and by the later writers, Cow- 
per, Albinus, &c. ſartorius ; by Roſlan, ſutorius. 

CAXA, a little coin made of lead, mixed with ſcoria of 

copper; ſtruck in China, but current chiefly at Bantam, 

in the. reſt of the iſland of Java, and in ſome of the 

neighbouring iſlands. 1 

It is ſomewhat ſmaller than the French double, and has 

a ſquare Hole through the middle; by means whereof, 

ſeveral of them are hung on the ſame ſtring : this ſtring, 

which they call ſanta, uſually contains two hundred 
caxas, equivalent to nine French deniers, or ſomewhat 
leſs than three farthings ſterling. Five ſantas tied toge- 
ther, i. e. a thouſand caxas, make a ſapacou. Nothing 
can exceed the brittleneſs of the caxa; a ſtring never falls 
to the ground without breaking at leaſt ten or twelve 
pieces. Leaving them a night ſteeped in ſalt-water, 
they cling ſo firm to one another, that they are not to 
be ſeparated without breaking one half of them, 'The 

Malays call them cas; and the Javeſe, pitis. | 

The caxas are of two kinds; great, and ſmall : the ſmall 

are thoſe we have been ſpeaking of; three hundred 

thouſand whereof are equal to fitty-ſix livres five ſols, 

French money. The large, are old caxas; fix thouſand 

whereof are equal to the piece of eight, or four ſhillin 

ſix pence ſterling. Theſe are nearly the fame with the 
caches of China, and the cafſies of Japan. 

CAXOU, in Metallurgy, a word uſed to expreſs a cheſt of 
ores of ſilver, or any other metal, that has been burnt, 
ground, and waſhed, and is ready to be refined. 

CA, in Zoology, the name of a ſmall monkey of the Braſils, 

an extremely ſmall kind, and of a coal black. It lives 

only in the thick woods, and is uſually found fitting on 
the boughs of ſome of the trees which bear pods, the 
fruit of which it feeds upon. Ray. 

CAYANG, in Botany, a leguminous plant, cultivated in 
the Mogul dominions for food. It is a kind of coarſe 
pulſe z of which the Europeans uſe great quantities on 
ſhip-board in the Eaſt Indies. It is a ſpecies of the ꝙtiſus, 
called by the Indians there &#i/ery. Poſtl. Dit. Com. 

CAYELAC, a ſweet-ſcented wood, which grows in Siam 
the Siameſe and Chineſe burn it in their temples. It 
is one of the commodities exported from Siam for 
China. | 

CAYLUS': method of painting. See ENCAUSTIC painting. 

CAYMAN, in Zoelogy, the name of a ſpecies of crocodile 
found in the ſouthern parts of America, and on the coaſt 
of Guinea, and more uſually called by authors by its 
Braſilian name JACARE. 

CAYMANUM Haprs, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a 
ſtone found in the beds of rivers in many parts of Ame- 
rica, and of a yellowiſh colour, veined with red and 
white. | 
The Indians have an idle tradition, that it is originally 
found in the ſtomach of a crocodile, which in their lan- 

ge they call caymenes; and thence authors have named 
it lapis caymanum. 'The natives of America pretend that 
it has great virtues in medicine, and particularly that it 
cures quartans by being applied to the wriſt ; and, to 
enhance its value, they pretend to take it from the cro- 
codile. | | 

CAYNTANA, in the Materia Medica, a name given by 
ſome authors to the fruit called FaGaRra by other 
writers. | 

CAZEMATE, in Fortification, a kind of vault, or arch, 
of ſtone- work, in that part of the flank of a BASTIOR 

next the curtain; ſomewhat retired, or drawn back, to- 

wards the capital of the baſtion ; ſerving as a battery, to 
defend the face of the oppoſite baſtion, and the moat, or 


ſear the parts of a horſe 


ditch, 


c E D 


The name comes from a vault, yg made to ſepa- 
rate the platforms of the upper and Jower batteries; 
each of which was called, in Italian, caſa armata z and, 
in the Spaniſh, ca/ama'a : though others derive the word 
from ca/a d matti, houſe of fools, Covatruvias, from caſa 
and mala, low houſe. | 

The cazemate, ſometimes, conſiſts of three platforms, 
one above another; the higheſt being on the rampart: 
but they commonly content themſelves to withdraw the 
laſt within the baſtion. 

The cozemate is alſo called the low place, and low flank; 
as being at the bottom of the wall, next the ditch: 
ſometimes the retired flank; as being that part of the 
flank neareſt the curtain, and the center of the baſtion. 
It was formerly covered with an epaulement, or a maſſive 
body, either round or ſquare, which prevented thoſe 


without from ſeeing within the batteries; whence it was 


alſo called covered flank. 

It is now rarely uſed, becauſe the batteries of the enemy 
are apt to bury the artillery of the cazemate in the ruins 
of the vault: beſides, the terrible ſmoke, made by the 
diſcharge of the cannon, renders it intolerable to the 
men.—Hence, inſtead of the ancient covered cazemates, 


later engineers have contrived open ones, only guarded 
by a parapet, &c. 


Cara is alſo uſed for a well with ſeveral ſubterra- 


neous branches, dug in the paſſage of the baſtion, till 
the miner 1s heard at work, and air given to the mine. 


CAZERNS, in Fortification. See CASERNS. 
CAZIC, or Caziqve, a general title given by the Spa- 


niards to the petty kings, princes, and chiefs of the ſe- 
veral countries of America, excepting thoſe of Peru, 
who are ſtiled curatas. . 
The French call them caſigues, a denomination which 
they alſo give to the chiefs of the Tartarian hords. 
The cazics in ſome places do the office of phyſicians, and 
in others of prieſts, as well as captains. The dignity of 
cazic among the Chiites, a people of South America, 
does not deſcend to children, but muſt be acquired by 
valour and merit. One of the prerogatives annexed to it 
is, that the cazic may have three wives, while the other 
:cople are only allowed one. 
Mexico comprehended a great number of provinces and 
iſlands, which were governed by lords called caziques, 
dependent on, and tributary to the emperor of Mexico : 
thirty of theſe cazigues or vaſſals are ſaid to have been ſo 


powerful, that they could each of them bring an army of 
an hundred thouſand men into the field. 


CAZIMI, among the Arabian Aflroneomers, defiotes the 


center or middle of the fun. A planet is ſaid tobe in 
cazimi, when it is not diſtant from the ſun either in lon- 


gitude or latitude above 17, or the aggregate of the. 


ſemi-diameter of the ſun's diſk and that of the planet. 

'This amounts to the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
in corde ſclis, or in the ſun's heart, which paſſes for a dig- 
nity and fortitude of a planet, equal to that of being in 
its own houſe ; whereas in other caſes, a planet's con- 
junction with the ſun is held detrimental, or a diminu- 
tion to it; as the ſun, by his ſuperior power, is ſuppoſed 


to abſorb the virtue of the planet, and even ſcorch or 
burn it up. 


Ci ANIDES, or CeanTiDEs, in Natural Hiſtory, a name 
given by many of the ancients to the ſtone more gene- 


rally known under the name of enchymonites. It was the 


ſame with our ſparry incruſtations on the walls and roofs | 


of ſubterranean caverns z and, from the opinion of the 
times, that theſe ſtones brought forth young ones, which 
was founded on their finding little ones daily produced 
among them, it became a cuſtom to give this internally 


to women in labour, as a thing that would, by a ſort of 
iympathy, haſten the time. 


CEANOTHUS, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria mo- 


nogynta claſs ; Euvonymus, Com. Hort. New Jerſey tea. 
Its characters are theſe : the flower hath five roundiſh 


equal petals, which ſpread open, and are leſs than the 
empalement. It hath five erect ſtamina, placed oppoſite || 
to the petals; and a three-cornered germen, which af- | 
terward becomes a dry capſule with three cells, in which 


are lodged three oval ſeeds. There are three ſpecies. 


of four bars or meaſures repeated at the will of the com- 
poſer; the ſtrains being alternately in the grave and the 
acute ſeries of notes in the muſical ſcale. 


claſs. 


CEDAR of Lebanon, in Botany. For the characters, fee 


LARIx.— Linnæus makes this a ſpecies of the uE. 


The cedar of Lebanon is a tree celebrated in antiquity ; 
- and what is remarkable, this tree is not found as a na- 
tive in any other part of the world, ſo far as hath come 


to knowlege, 


This tree 1s of great beauty, and bears the openeſt ex- 
poſures ſo well, that it is a wonder it is not more culti- 


— 


CEBELL, in Mufic, an ancient Engliſh air in duple time 


CECROPIA, in Botany, a genus of the dioecia _munandria 


a biſid briſtly ligula, divided like two horns. 


C E D 
vated in England. The cones of this tree: 


from the Levant, and, if pref, are brought 
their ſeeds many years : the cone u oi 10 


e co 
and the ſeeds picked out: theſe — 101 tre! \pli en, 
pagated in the ſame manner as the Pix vun and pre. 
the plants begin to ſhoot ſtrong, the ley; Ip that When 
rally inclines to one fide, and muſt heres 
ported by tying it to a ſtake driven upri % 1 - 
Theſe trees ſpread greatly, and the ends of 8 lide, 
bending down, they ſhew very beautiful cir branches 
ſurface, which looks like a green carpet 7 their u 
2 . z and as 
in the wind makes a very elegant a i 
therefore a fine tree for planting on 
minate a ty 74 
They thrive of all in a poor ſoil, 
quick 8 as appears bw. plainly 5 ld 2. 
in the Phyſic garden at Chelſea, which were Ar- 
tke year 1683, and were then not above three? = in 
and in the year 1762 meaſured near twelve "vs high, 
girth, at two feet above ground, bet in the 
Cedar wood is reputed almoſt immortal and incorruptib 
a prerogative which it owes chiefly to its — ; 
which the worms cannot endure. For this — 7 
was, the ancients made uſe of cedar tables to — g 
eſpecially for things of * as appears 2 
_ 3 of Perſius, E- cedro digna lulu. Sat, i 
A juice was alſo drawn from cedar, wi : 
— their books and writings, or hdd, 
preſerve them from rotting ; which is alluded to b Ho- 
race: by means of which it was that Numz' 
written on papyrus, were preſerved entire to the yer 
535, as we are informed by Pliny. Hor. Ars. Poet. ver. 
31. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib, xii, cap. 13. See Cepais, 
zolomon's temple, as well as his palace, were both cf 
this wood. That prince gave king Hiram ſeveral citie; 
for the cedars he furniſhed him on thoſe occaſions. Cortes 
is ſaid to have erected a palace at Mexico, in which were 
7000 beams of cedar, moſt of them 120 feet long, and 
12 in circumference, as we are informed by Herner. 
Some tell us of a cedar felled in Cyprus 130 feet long, 
and 18 in diameter. It was uſed for the main-maſt in 
the galley of king Demetrius. 
Le Bruyn aſſures us, that the two biggeſt he ſaw on 
mount Lebanon meaſured one of them 57 palms, andthe 
other 47 in circumference, 
In the temple of Apollo at Utica, there were dar tin- 
bers of near 2000 years old ; which yet were nothing 
to that beam in an oratory of Diana, at Saguntum in 
Spain, ſaid to have been brought thither 200 years betore 
the deſtruction of Troy. 
Cedar is of ſo dry a nature, that it will not endure to be 
faſtened with iron nails, from which it uſually ſhrinks, 
ſo that they commonly faſten it with pins of the ſame 
wood, | 
The cedar brought from Barbadoes and Jamaica is a {pu- 
rious ſort, of ſo porous a nature, that the wine will leak 
through it. 
. in New England is a loſty grower, and 
makes excellent planks, and flooring that 1s everlaſting 
They ſhingle their houſes with it, and uſe it in allthei 
buildings. his is the oxzcedrus of Lycia, which Vitru- 
vius deſcribes as having its leaves reſembling thoſe of 
cypreſs. 
he cedar of Greece and Aſia was no other than 2 
ſmaller kind of juniper, which, having prickly leaveh 
was by ſome called oxycedrus; and the common . 
was at that time called alſo by the name of cor. = 
Lycian cedar of the Greeks was this juniper king}. \ 
the cedrium and cedrel/aum, which were a kind of pitc 
and an oil ſeparated from it by melting, were not fre 
pared from this cedar, but from the Syrian nw; m_ 
was a larger ſhrub, and reſembled the eſpfe 1 
therefore was confounded with that tree, veins © 
by ſome the wild cypreſs. The cedrium was way = 
from this ſpecies ; but the oleum de cada, or _— : 
made from the fruit of the oxycedrus, or prick A "heir 
juniper, called cedar by the Greeks, and growing 
own country, BN 
The * the almug mentioned in Scripture, ac 
uſually ſuppoſed to have been kinds of c. oy 
Johnſton, in his Dendrographia, is of opini N 2 
: : dar, as well as of the P 
pitch was anciently made of cedar, as V Siris, felt, 18. 
and fir, grown old and oily. Berkeley 5 9 


| | 
Ppearance; =. 


CeDaR, hard, of Jamaica, Theobroma, in Botany, ® 


| are 
of the palyadelphia pentandria claſs. Its — * 
theſe : the empalement of the flower 18 he's” 40 
three oval concave leaves, which are roſie? "halle 
has five oval petals which ſpread yon and ar 


like a ſpoon 3 and from the top o 


f ve 
at number of ſhort ſtamina, joined = 15 and 2 
Which. are terminated by roundiſh ſumm "und 


eietw, 


mundi men ſupporting a ſingle ſtyle the length of 
— —— * le ſtigma. The germen 
; A a roundiſh fruit with fave angles, young in five 
cells each containing ſeveral ſeeds. We have but one 
ſpecies, which grows naturally in moſt of the iſlands in 
Indies. 
3 of this tree is white and ductile, and is there- 
fre frequently cut into ſtaves for caſks ; the fruit and 
leaves are good fodder for cattle. | ys 
Cepar of Barbadrers and Mahogany, Cedrus, in Botany. 
This is properly a genus of the pentandria monogynia claſs 
in the Linnzan ſyſtem. Its characters are theſe: the 
flower is of one leaf, divided at the top into five parts; 
with five ſhort ſtamina, which adhere at bottom to the 


J emen. In the center is ſituated the roundiſh germen, 
" hich afterward becomes an oval pod having five cells, 
8 opening from the bottom upward with five valves, hav- 
5 ing a double cover, the outer being thick and woody, 
i the inner very thin, which immediately ſurrounds the 
ſeeds: theſe are thick at the baſe, but upward are flat 
% and thin, like the wings adhering to the ſeeds of firs and 
2 ines. | SSI > 
* * the crdar of Libanus is by Tournefort very properly 
5 referred to the genus of larix, and all the berry-bearing 
4 cedars are joined to the junipers; ſo the little cedrus 1s 
"y given to this genus, as the plants were mentioned by 
imperfect titles by moſt of the authors who have treated 
* of them: and as the firſt ſort has been generally known 
20 by the appellation of cedar in the countries where it natu- 
cs, rally grows, fo the applying the ſame name to thoſe 
* plants which agree in their eſſential characters with it, 
= will connect them properly rogether, * 
wk There are three ſpecies. The firſt is commonly known 
th under the appellation of cedar, in the Britiſh iſlands of 
EIS America, where this tree grows naturally, and is one of 
e the largeſt trees in the country. The trunks of theſe 
fas trees are ſo large, that the inhabitants hollow them into 
go” boats and periaguas, for which purpoſe they are ex- 
es tremely well adapted : the wood being ſoft, is cut with 
long great facility; and being light, will carry a great weight 
- m the water. It has a fragrant odour, from which the 
name of cedar has been given to it. It is often uſed for 
155 wainſcotting of rooms, and to make cheſts, becauſe ver- 
dhe min do not fo frequently breed in it, as in many other 
forts of wood, it having a bitter taſte. This taſte is 
7 communicated to whatever is put into the cheſts, eſpe- 
othing cially when the wood is freſh; for which reaſon it is 
_ never made into caſks, becauſe ſpirituous liquors will diſ- 
8 _ part of the reſin, and thereby acquire a very bitter 
taſte. 
» the The ſecond ſort is the mahogany, the wood of which is 
Arial now well known in England. This tree is a native of 
> Gab the warmeſt parts of America, growing plentifully in 
the iſlands of Cuba, Jamaica, wo, Hiſpaniola : there are 
; a fp alſo many of them on the Bahama iſlands. In Cuba and 
ill leak Jamaica there are trees of a very large ſize, ſo as to cut 
into planks of fix feet in breadth; and riſe to a great 
er, and height, notwithſtanding they are ſometimes found grow- 
rlaſting ng on rocks, where there is ſcarcely any earth for their 
Al their nouriſhment, : 
\ Vitro The excellency of this wood for all domeſtic uſes, is now 
thoſe of uſhciently known ; and it is matter of ſurprize, that the 
tree ſhould not have been taken notice of, by any hiſtorian 
. or traveller, to this time. The only author who has 
| learcy mentioned this tree is Mr. Cateſby, in his Natural Hiſ- 
juniper tory of Carolina and the Bahama Iflands; although the 
7, The wood has for many years been brought to England in 
nd; but 7 quantities. 
(of pitch _ plants are properly managed, they will make con- 
not pre erable progreſs in England; ſome are now in Chelſea 
which garden eight or ten feet high, which are but of a few years 
iſs; and © growth from ſeeds. 
g called -DAR of Bermudas, See JUNIPER. | 
us made ac white, See Cypress, 
oil, was al 15, a fort of wooden ware brought from the 
y-leaved baſ 1 They are made out of the wood of the 
in their bat «dar, and appear of a very cloſe and firm grain; 
4 Ri arc really ſo porous, that when. any liquor is 
ure, ur ed mto them, it runs out at the bottom. 


a ſort of ſmall c, to the bottom of which 18:affixed a kind 


The cedilla is call 

ed b 

is uſed befo 
> ©Wenca, legon, decg, &c, In 5 Spani 


y ſome of qur printers a ceceril. It 


limes uſed » it. is ſome- 


See Cr T Rod. | 
» in Botany, a genus of the pentandria monogynia 


claſg, includin onl - 
CEDR ul one ſpecies. 4 
ELATON. in Botany, a name 1 by Pliny to an 


k 


A, in the Spaniſh and French lan uages, denotes | 


lits 8a, as F, to denote that it is to be pronounced |. 


| 
re the vowels a, e, and u; as 2 choga, |, 
at the: beginning of, a word; as in famarra, | 


| The word ſeems evidently formed of cedrur, the ced+r; 
and elate, the fir-trec; and hence the original author bf 
the blunder has deſcribed it as a large and high cedar, 
with few branches: and thoſe who have copied from 
him, have deſcribed it as being of a middle nature, be- 
tween the cedar and fir. 

CEDRIA, a reſinous liquor iſſuing from the great cedar- 
tree, or cedar of Lebanon. The word is alſo written 
cedrium, e p, and cedrinum, xe prev. | 
Cedria, when good, yields a ſtrong ſmell, is tranſparent, 
of a thick fatty cottifizics, ſo that in pouring it out, it 
does not fall too faſt or freely, but equally drop by drop. 
It is poſſeſſed of two oppoſite qualities, viz. to preſerve 
dead bodies, by its drying and conſuming ſuperfluous 
moiſture without damaging the ſolid parts; and to pu- 
trify the ſoft and tender parts of living bodies without 
exciting any pain. 

The cedria 18 properly the tear of the cedar. Some call 
it the gum, others the pitch of the cedar. The ſame 
denomination is alſo given to the cedrelæon, or oil of the 
cedars, which differs little from the reſin, except that it 
is of a thinner conſiſtence. | 
Pliny, ſpeaking of the cedar, ſays, that the tar of it uſed 
in embalming was forced out of it by fire, and called in 
Syria cedrium. His words are: Cujus tanta vis eff, ut in 
gypto corpora hominum defunftorum eo per fuſa ſer ventur. 
Dioſcorides calls it the life of the dead, yexps Con. See 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. liv. p. 12 

CEDRINUM //inum), cedat wine; of which there are 
ſeveral ſorts; whoſe qualities are to be heating, diuretic, 
and gently aſtringent : but the /aurinum, or bay-tree 
wine, is remarkably heating. 

CEGINUS, in A/tronomy, a red ſtar of the third magni- 
tude, in the left ſhoulder of Bootes. See 5 under 
Boores. ; 

CEGOLITES; in Natural Hiſtory, a name by which ſome 
authors have called the /apis JUDAICUus, or TECOLI- 
Hos of the ancients. 

CEIBA. See CoTTo0N-tree: 

CEILANESE Gops. See BuDUN and SAKRADE WEN= 

DRA. 

CEILING, in Architecture, the top, or roof, of a lower 

room; or a covering of plaſter, over laths nailed on the 

bottom of the joiſts that bear the floor of the upper room; 
or where there is no upper room, on joiſts for the pur- 
= ; hence called ceiling joi/ts. 

e word ceiling anſwers pretty accurately to the Latin 
lacunar, every thing over bead. 

Plaiſtered ceilings are much uſed in England, more than 

| in any other country: nor are they without their advan- 
tages, as they make the room lightſome ; are good in 
caſe of fire ; {top the paſſage of the duſt ; leſſen the noiſe 
over head; and, in ſummer, make the air cooler. 

CEILING, in Sea-Language, denotes .the inſide planks of a 
ſhip. 

CEIMELIA, from x4/uat, to be laid up, in Antiquity, de- 

notes choice or precious pieces of furniture or orna- 

ments, reſerved or laid up for extraordinary occaſions 
and uſes, 

| In which ſenſe, ſacred garments, veſſels, and the like, 
are reputed of the ceimelia of a church. Medals, antique 
ſtones, figures, manuſcripts, records, &c. are the ceime- 
lia of men of letters. 

CEIMELIARCHIUM, the repoſitory or place where ceime- 
lia are preſerved. 

CEIMELIOPHYLARX, from x«1punaior and guazr]e, I 

keep, the keeper or curator of a collection of ceimelia; 
ſometimes alſo denominated ceimeliarcha. 
The ceimeliarcha, or ceimeliophylax, was an officer in the 
ancient churches or monaſteries, anſwering to what was 
otherwiſe denominated chartephylax, and cles archi- 
Dorum. 

CEIXUPEIRA, in Zoology, the name of a fiſh caught in 
the American ſeas, and eſteemed a very fine and delicate 
one, though of an enormous ſize. It grows to nine or 
ten feet long, and to the thickneſs of a man's body; but 
is chiefly eaten while young. Its body is oblong, and its 
head flatted. Its mouth is but ſmall for the fize of the 
fiſh, and it has no teeth in the oa, but the whole 
mouth is thick ſet with ſmall tubercles. Its back and 
ſides are black, and its belly of a fine bright white. Its 
fins are all black, except the belly ones, which are white, 
with a tim of black at their edge. Margrave. 

CELANDINE, in Botany, Chelidoniunt, a genus of the poly- 

andria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the 

flower hath four large roundiſh petals: in the center is 
ſituated a cylindrical germen, attended by a great num- 
ber of ſtamina. The germen afterward becomes a cylin- 
drical pod, with one or two cells, opening with two 
valves, and filled with many ſmall ſeeds. There are ſe- 
| veral ſpecies. i 
The firſt ſort is the common celandine, which is uſed in 


maginary tree, and faithfully copie 


by many authors. 


medicine, and is eſteem :d aperitive and cleaubng, open- 
þ ing 


— 


CEL 


ing obſtructions of the ſpleen and liver; and is of great 
uſe in curing the jaundice and ſcurvy. This grows natu- 
rally on the ſides of banks, and in ſhady places, in many 
arts of England, ſo is ſeldom cultivated in gardens. 
. Miller's Gard. Dict. 
Boccone has very ſtrongly recommended this plant as a 
ſpecific in the cure of conſumptions: he propoſes the 
taking it in, infuſion, or drinking its juice; and ſays 
enough in its praiſe to recommend it at leaſt to a fair 
trial, which would be eaſily made in a country where 
conſumptions are fo common. Boccon. de Plant. 
CELANDINE, Aer. See RANUNCULUS. 
CEranDiNeE=tree, greater. See BOCCONIA. Kos 
CELANTES, in | fr a denomination given by the Pe- 
ripatetics to the Galenical ſyllogiſm ;; otherwiſe called 
CALENTES. TER 
CELARENT, among Logicians, a mode of ſyllogiſm, 
wherein the major and concluſion are univerſal negative 
ropoſitions, and the minor an univerſal aſfirmative. 


gr. 


CE. None whoſe underflanding is limited can be 
omniſcient. 
LA Every man's under ſtanding is limited. 


RENT Therefore no man it omniſcient. 


CELASTRUS, in Botany. See STAFF-tree. 

CELE, in a general ſenſe, denotes any TUMOUR, but 
more particularly that proceeding from a RUPTUKE or 
HERNIA. | 

CELEBATE, or Certisacy, the ſtate of a perſon who 
lives out of MARRIAGE. 

Scaliger derives the word from the Greek xorrn, bed, 
and xt, lingus, I laue others ſay, it is formed from 
cœli beatitudo, q. d. the bleſſedneſs of heaven. 

The ancient Romans uſed all means imaginable to diſ- 
courage celibacy. Nothing was more uſual than for the 

_ cenſors to impoſe a fine on old bachelors. Dionyſius 
Halicarnaſſeus mentions an ancient conſtitution, whereby 
all perſons of full age were obliged to marry. But the 
firſt law of that kind, of which we have any certainty, 
is that enacted under Augullus, called Lex Fulia de mari- 
tandis erdinibus. It was afterwards denominated Papia, 
Poppea, and more uſually Julia Papia, becauſe of ſome 
new ſanction and amendments made to it under the con- 
ſuls Papius and Poppæus. By this law, divers preroga- 
tives were given to perſons who had many children; pe- 
nalties impoſed on thoſe who lived a wy life, as that 
they ſhould be incapable of receiving legacies, except 
from their neareſt relations, and not excecding a certain 

roportion, &c. 

The celebate of the clergy, which is ſtill rigorouſly kept 
up among the Romanilts, is of a pretty ancient ſtand- 
ing. It was firſt propoſed by the council of Nice, but 
without paſſing; it was, however, in ſome meaſure, ad- 
mitted by the weſtern councils of Elvira, Arles, Tours, 
&c. and enjoined by the thirty-third canon of the coun- 
cil of Elvira, though it does not appear that it was either 
generally or rigorouſly obſerved. Such among the 
prieſts as piqued themſelves on the faculty of conti- 
nence, took the hint; inſomuch as, towards the cloſe 
of the fourth century, there were few but made a pro- 
ſeſſion of a voluntary celebate. Syricius iſſued a decree in 
385, obliging all prieſts and deacons to obſerve celibacy : 
and it was ſqon after enjoined by the ſynods of each par- 
ticular nation, and obſerved in mol of the weſtern 
churches. In 441, the council of Orange ordered thoſe 
to be depoſed who did not abſtain from their wives; and 
Leo the Great, in a letter written about the year 442, 
extended the law of celibacy, which was confined by the 
decree of this council to deacons, and by the letter of 
Syricius to deacons and preſbyters, to ſub-deacons like- 
wiſe :; but it was Gregory the Great, in 591, who firſt 
brought eccleſiaſtics to admit the. celebate as a law. In 
the council of Trent, it was propoſed to ſet the clergy 
at liberty again from the yoke of celebate; and this was 
even made an article of the Interim of Charles V. but 
the pope could not be brought into it. | 

The obligation of celibacy was firſt impoſed on the clergy 
in England by Henry I. under the influence of pope 
Calixtus II. and the archbiſhop Anſelm. 

CELERES, in Antiquity, a body, or regiment, of guards 
of the ancient Roman kings, eſtabliſhed by Romulus 
conſiſting of three hundred youths, choſen from the beſt 
families of Rome, and approved by the ſuffrages of the 
curiæ of the people, AT of which furniſhed ten. | 
The name comes from celer, quick, ready; and was given 
them, becauſe of their promptneſs to, obey the king. 
The celeres always attended near the king's perſon, to 
guard him, to be 4 5 to carry his orders, and to exe- 
cute them. In war, they made the van- guard in the en- 


gagement, which they always began firſt; in retreats, 


CELERINUS, in [hihyol-gy, 


CELERINUS is alſo uſed by Bellonius, 


CELERITY, in Mechanics, 


CELERY, in Botany. For the charaQers, ſee Artvy, 


they made the rear- guard. | 
2 | 


CEL 


Though the celeres were a body of horſe 
n and fought on fobe þ hike et N 
called tribune, or pr fie of the celeres, The * 
vided into three troops, of one hundred 47 4 
rag 1 oy a captain called centurio : their TRIBURE was 
1 * ; 

_ econd per _ in the Kingdom. Cavatar, 
Plutarch ſays, Numa broke the celeres : if this be 
_ were ſodn re-eſtabliſhed ; for we find them an. 
moſt of the ſucceeding kings: witneſs the great — 


who expelled the Tarquins, and who was the tribune of 


the celeres. 

a name by whi 
thors have called the PiLcaarD; called 5 2 
apua membras, and CHALCIS. 


and ſome other au- 
* Sce CLupea, 

0 Is the VELOCITY of a moyi 
body; or that affection of a body in MOT10N, * l 
it is enabled to paſs over a certain ſpace, in a certaiy 
time. 


thors, for the common herring. 


The ſeed of celery ſhould be ſown at two or three different 
times, the better to continue it for uſe through the whcle 
ſeaſon without running up to ſeed. The firſt fow 
ſhould be in the beginning of March, upon a gentle hot. 
bed ; the ſecond may be at the end of the ſame month 
which onght to be in an open ſpot of light earth, where 
it may enjoy the benefit of the ſun ; the third time of 
ſowing fhould be in the latter end of April, or beginning 
of May, on a moiſt ſoil; and if expoſed to the morning - 
ſun only, it will be ſo much the better, but it ſhould not 
be under the drip of trees. The middle of May, ſome 
of the plants of the firſt ſowing will be fit to tranſplant 
for blanching. | ( 
The manner of tranſplanting it is as follows: after har- 
ing cleared the ground of weeds, you muſt dig a trench 
by a line about ten inches wide, and eight or nine inches 
deep, looſening the earth in the bottom, and laying it 
level ; and the earth that comes out of the trench ſhould 
be equally laid on each fide the trench, to be ready to 
draw in again to earth the celery as it advances in height. 
Theſe trenches ſhould be made at three feet diſtance 
from each other; then plant your plants in the middle 
of the trench, at about four or five inches diſtance, in 
one ſtrait row, having before trimmed the plants, and 
cut off the tops of the Tong leaves: and as they ae 
planted, you muſt obferve to cloſe the earth well to their 
roots with your feet, and to water them plentifully until 
they have taken new root. As thefe plants advance in 
height, you muſt obſcrve to draw the earth on each ſde 
cloſe to them, being careful not to bury their hearts, nor 
ever to do it but in dry weather; otherwiſe the plants 
will rot. When your plants have advanced a confder- 
able height above the trenches, and all the earth, which 
was laid on the fides thereof, hath been employed in 
earthing them up; you muſt then make uſe of a ſpade 
to dig up the earth between the trenches, which mul 
alſo de made uſe of for the ſame p le, continuing 
from time to time to earth it up, until it is fit for uk. 
The laſt crop ſhould be planted in a drier foil, to prev 
its being rotted with too much wet in the winter. = 
will do well to cover your ridges of celery with ſome P s 
haulm, or ſome ſuch light covering, when the * x 
very hard, which will admit the air to the plants; 2 FJ 
they are covered too cloſe, they will be very ſub) ; 
rot: by this means you will preſerve your wy, 
ſpring; but you muſt remember to take olf the 8 
whenever the weather will permit, otherwiſe it W. 
apt to cauſe the celery to pipe, and run to ſeed. hore 
celery, when full blanched, will not continue 86? 
three weeks or a month before it will rot ot pipe3 

a a Gould hare, 4 
fore, in order to continue it good, you m9! 
leaſt, fix or ſeven different ſeaſons of plantings 
tioned to the conſumption, ' 
The other ſort of 1 which is commonly — 
riac, is to be managed in the ſame manner nd, of i 
that this ſhould be planted on the level gie 15 boſe 
very ſhallow drills : for this plant ſeldom 8 ending 

. . . 3 but little 

eight or ten inches high, ſo requires bu the ſize oft 
up ; the great excellency of this being in ©. 
root, which is often as large as 27 e to make 
'The beſt method to oe) the ſeed 0 wad ht «ih 
choice of ſome lon roots | t thei 
which have not n much blanched, and pa in tht 
out, at about a foot 9 in L aw h 7 by 
ſpring 3 and when they run up to seco en 
. with ſtakes, to prevent their being dener 
with the wind: and in July, when the N + vil F 
formed, if the ſeaſon ſhould prove ah whid el 
proper to give ſome water to 2 p Auget e 
greatly help its producing good leeds. ſo 


ſeeds will be.. 
» dry times eds, and preſerve 
1 of ele Lick 
AS tr antarficum, Was found » conſi- 
ies by Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander, on 
| bf Terra 2 Fuego. It is like the garden celery 
; ey colour and diſpoſition of the flowers, but the leaves 
* green. The taſte is between that of ce- 
ad parſley. It is 2 very uſeful ingredient in the 
14 becauſe of its antiſcorbutic quality. 
' Voyages, vol. ii. p. 60, Kc. | 
Lig dr of religious, called alſo the Con- 
. "tim of St. Damian, reformed from the Bernardines, 
4 pe Celeſtin V. then only Peter D' Mur- 


toni, of 


»read upon cloths in the ſun to dry; 
g it in bags for uſe. 
thoſe of 8MALLAGE 


PARSL : 
| — wild, Apium 


n IV. and confirmed by Gregory X. in 1274- 
ce introduced into France by Philip the Fair, 
who requeſted a dozen of them from the general of 
their order, by his embaſſador at Naples, in 1300. This 
order ſtill ſubſiſts in France and Italy. — It is a kind of 

roverb with them, Voila un plaiſant Celeftin, : 
FTES, or CELET#, from gang, @ race-horſe, in An- 
tiquity, denote ſingle or ſaddle-horſes; by way of con- 
tradiſtinction from thoſe yoked or harneſſed together, 
called bigarii, quadrigarit, &c. ; 
The ſame denomination is alſo given to the cavaliers, or 
riders on horſeback ; and hence ſome deduce celeres, the 
name of Romulus's guard. _ 
cry of the ſeamen, whereby they animated each other in 
their work of rowing. 
The word is formed from xeaevuey, to call, to give the 


or played by the maſter, or others, to direCt the ſtrokes 

_ movements of the mariners, as well as to encourage 

them to labour. See CELEUSTES. 

Aquinus, without much foundation, extends the celeuſma 

to the military ſhouts in land armies. 

When Chriſtianity got footing, hymns and pſalms were 

ſung in veſſels, by way of celeuſma, in which the words 

amen and halleluja were frequently repeated. 

CELEUSTES, in Ancient Navigation, the boatſwain or of- 

ficer appointed to give the rowers the ſignal, when they 

were to pull, and when to ſtop. See CELEVUS MA. ' 

He was alſo denominated epopers, and by the Romans 

portiſculus ; ſometimes ſimply hortator. 

CELIAC ps See CokLIAc. 

CELIBA See CELEBATE, 

CELIDOGRAPHIA, the deſcription of the srors which 

you on the faces of the ſun and planets. 

- — is formed from «yas, macula, ſpot, and yeaga, 

Ide. 

Signor Bianchini has publiſhed a celidegrapbia, or de ſcrip- 

tion of the ſpots of the ſun. 

CELIMIA, in the Materia Medica, a name given by the 
modern Greeks to the calamine, or /apis CALAMINARI1S. 

The Arabians called this ſubſtance climia, and ſometimes 

—_— and celimia was but a very ſmall change from 
is. 

CELL, Cella, in Ancient Writers, denotes a place or apart- 
ment uſually under ground, and vaulted ; in which were 

ſtored up ſome ſort of neceflaries, as wine, honey, wheat, 


for it and the like; according to which it was peculiarly de- 

ject 0 nominated cella vinaria, oleria, mellaria, penaria, &c. 

15 The word is formed from celare, 10 conceal. See CELLS, 

uy hes was alſo uſed — the 1 * or habitation of a 

a mmon woman or proſtitute, as being under ground 

. The hence alſo 3 forms. | 1 , 

on Intravit calidum veteri centone lupanar, 

* e Et cellam vacuam. Juv. Sat. vi. ver. 121. 

propor On which place an ancient ſcholiaſt remarks, that the 
| names of the whores were written on the doors of their 

led c ſeveral cells; by which we learn the meaning of inſcripta 

ccepung om in Martial, lib. xi. ep. 

4 of i ELLA was alſo applied to the d-chambers of domeſtics, 

s above and ſervants robably as being low and narrow. 

ar ro, inveighing againſt the luxury of Antony, ſays, 

i oft ds in the very cellz of his ſervants were ſpread with 

50 e purple coverlets. 

to m LA 18 alſo applied to the members or apartments of 

** Gele the 

nt Weile there were three principal, called /rig:daria, te- 

1 _ and caldaria. To which may be 94451 a fourth, 

. Cu. cella g, and ſometimes ſudator ia. | 

en Wo — Was allo applied to the achta, or inmoſt and moſt 

ww "<> parts of the temples, wherein the images of the 

1 5 to whom the edihces were conſecrated, were pre- 

" , 


tis Tale; * meet 8 cella Jovis, cella 


Vox. I. 


ripe at which time it ſhould be cut up, in 


Ifernia in Naples; and eſtabliſhed in 1264, by | 


CELEUSMA, or CELEUMA, in Antiquity, the ſhout or 


CireusMA was alſo a kind of ſong or formula, rehearſed | 


— 


Cmicrdie, &e. Pub. Victor calls them delubra; and 
Pliny by a more comptehenfive name, des. Hiſt, Nat. 


lib. Xxxv, cap. 10, Si 
The Roman capitol, we are told by Dionyſius, had 
three ſuch cellæ, or chapels the middlemoſt of which 
was ſacred to Jupiter, that on the right hand to Mi- 
nerva, and that on the left to Juno. ka, 

CELL is alſo uſed for a leſſer or ſubordinate ſort of mo- 

naſtery, dependent on a gteat one, by which it was 

erected, and continues ſtill to be governed. The great 
abbies in England had moſt of them cells in places diſtant 
from the mother-abbey, to which they were accountable, 
and from which they received their ſuperiors. ' 

The wg inal in England were cells to abbies in Nor- 

mandy, France, Italy, Ke. 5 

The name cell was ſometimes alſo given to rich and con- 

ſiderable monaſteries not dependent on any other. Such 

was that called cella vetus, erected by Otho, ſurnamed 
the Rich, marquis of Miſnia, in the middle of the twelfth 
century, the moſt ſplendid abbey in that country. 

CELLAR Celarium, in Ancient Writers, denotes the ſame 

pris CELLA, viz. a conſervatory of catables, or drink- 

ables. 

Cellar differs from vAULT, as the latter is ſuppoſed to 

be deeper, the former being frequently little below the 

ſurface of the ground: 

In which ſenſe, cellarium only differed from penus, as the 

former was only a ſtore-houſe for ſeveral days, the latter 

for a long time: Thus it is, the BACTROPERATA, 4 

ſort of ancient Cynics, are ſaid by St. Jerome to carry 

their cellar about with them. Hieron. in Matth. cap. 

10. ö 

CELLARIUM alſo denoted an allowance of bread, wine, 

oil, or other proviſion, furniſhed out of the cella, to the 

uſe of the governor of the province, and his officers, &c. 

In which Gnſe, the word amounts to much the ſame 

with ANNONA. 

CELLARS, in Modern Building, ate the loweſt rooms in a 
houſe, the ceilings of which uſually lie level with the 
ſurface of the ground on which the houſe is built: 
Cellars, and other places vaulted under ground, were 
called by the Greeks hypogea the Italians {till call them 
fundi delle caſe. | | 
As to the ſituation of cellars, Sir Henry Wotton ſays 
they ought, unleſs the whole houſe be cellared, to be 
ſituated on the north ſide of the houſe, as requiring a 
cool freſh air. | 

CELLARER, or CxLLEN ER, Cellelarius, or Cellarius, an 
officer in monaſteries, to whom belong the care and pro- 
carement of proviſions for the convent. 

The denomination is ſaid to be borrowed from the Ro- 
man law, where cellarius denotes an examiner of accounts 
and expences. Ulpian defines it thus: Cellerarius, id gi. 
ideo prepoſitus ut rationes ſalve /int. 

The cellerarins was one of the four obedient:arii, or great 
officers of monaſteries; under his ordering was the 
piſtrinum or bakehouſe, and the bracinum, or Lesben 
In the richer houſes there were particular lands ſet apart 
for the maintenance of his office, called in ancient 
writings, ad cibum monachorum. The cellerarius was a 
great man in the convent. His whole office in ancient 
times had a reſpect to that origin: he was to ſee his 
lord's corn got in, and laid up in granaries; and his ap- 
pointment conſiſted in a certain proportion thereof, uſu- 
ally fixed at a thirteenth part of the whole; together 
with a furred gown. The ofhce of celiarer then only 
differed in name from thoſe of bailiff and minſtrel; ex- 
cepting that the cellarer had the receipt of his lord's rents 
through the whole extent of his juriſdiction. 

CELLARER was alſo an officer in chapters, to whom be- 
longed the care of the temporals, and particularly the 
diſtributing of bread, wine, and money to canons, on 
account of their attendance in the choir. In ſome 
places he was called cellarer, in others burſer, and in 
others currier. | | 

CELLEPOR ZE, in Betany, the name of a genus of marine 

lants, or rather animals; and claſs of worms in the 
innzan ſyſtem. They are of the genus of the lithophyta, 
and have oblong- creeping hollows in ſeveral parts. Sce 


"_ 
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Con. 
'CELLITES, CexIrræ, an order of religious, founded at 


Antwerp in the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
whoſe patron was Alexius, a Roman; and therefore, in 
Italy they are called Alexians ; but in Germany, and the 
Low Countries, where they have monaſteries, Cellites, 
i. e. le inhabiting in cells. See LoL LARS. 
CELLS Cle, Cellule, ate little houſes, apartments, or 
bers z particularly thoſe wherein the ancient monks, 
ſolitaries, and hermits, lived in retirement. , 
Some derive the word from the Hebrew 895, i. e. 4 
priſon, or place where any thing is hut up. 


ſame name; is ſtill retained in divers * 


9 


CEL 


The dormitory is frequently divided into ſo many cells, | 
ot lodges. | 

The Carthuſians have each a ſeparate houſe, which ſerves 
them as a cell. PN 
The hall wherein the Roman conclave is held, is di- 
vided, by partitions, into divers cells, for the ſeveral 
cardinals to lodge in. 

Cris, in Anatomy, are little bags, or bladders, where 
fluids, or other matters, are lodged; called alſo leculi, 
cellulæ, &c. 5 

CtLLs are alſo the little diviſions, or apartments, in honey- 
combs, where the honey, young bees, &c. are diſtri- | 
buted : theſe are always regular hexagons. 

CeLLs of plants, in Botany, are thoſe partitions or hollow 

arts in the huſks or pods of plants, wherein the ſeed is 
odged. 

CELLULZ Adipoſe, in Anatomy, the loculi, or little cells, 
wherein the fat of bodies in good habit is contained. See 
ADEPs, and AD1PpoOsUSs. 

Theſe are co-extended with the ſkin itſelf, except on the 
forehead, the eye-lids, penis, and /crotum. In emaciated 
bodies, theſe cells, being unfurniſhed of their fat, appear 
like a kind of flaccid, tranſparent membrane. 
The cellular membrane is reticular and adipoſe. The ſub- 
ftance of the reticular part is merely a net-work of ſlender 
fibres and ſmall membranes, whence it derives its ducti- 
lity and looſeneſs; ſuch as it is found under the ſkin of 
the penis and ſcrotum : in other parts, as under the ſkin 
of the nates and under the ſoles of the feet, it is loaded 
with oil, and leſs porous in its ſubſtance, The former 
art is diſperſed through the whole body, except in the 
fubſtance of the bones, brain, and humours of the eye, 
covering the ſolids of the body, the muſcles, tendons, 
ligaments, and nerves, and uniting them to one an- 
other; and it is even intermixed with the ſubſtance of 
the ſkin. About the joints, the cellular membrane 1s chiefly 
reticular, for the ſake of eaſy motion; under the ſkin in 
eneral it is adipofe, between which ſtratum and the ſur- 
2 of the muſcular maſs it is jooſe, and chiefly reticular. 
In the fetus, that part only of this membrane is adipoſe, 
which is upon the outſide of the body : as we grow up, 
the fat is more equally diſperſed through the body, and 
its greater quantity in proportion about the viſcera, Dr. 
Hunter is of opinion, that the fat in the body is lodged 
in a glandular apparatus ſuperadded to the reticular 
membrane, conſiſting of veſicles or bags for this pur- 
poſe, and of veſſels fitted for fecretion. See Med. Obſ. 
vol. i. p. 26, &c. 

CrLLVLE, in the COLON, a fort of ſpaces wherein the 
EXCREMENTS continue fome time before they are 

voided. 

CELLULANUS, a monk inhabitant, or refident in a cell, 
or CELL. 

He is alſo denominated concellaneus and fyncelli/la, by 
which are imported the relation of ſellow-monks, or 
thoſe who hve in the ſame cell or convent. 

CELLULAR, or CeLLuLose, an appellation given b 

Ruyſch, to the ſecond coat of the inteſtines ; in which 
fat is often found. Heiſt. Comp. Anat. {$ 211. p. 104. 
Wharton alſo takes notice of a celluloſe coat in the ME- 
SENTERY, wherein fat is contained. 
Heiſter thinks that a celiu/oſe coat may alſo be added to 
the three coats in the human BLADDER, by reaſon fat is 
often found between the outermoſt and muſcular coat, 
where it is ſecreted, collected, and preſerved in little 
adipoſe cells. 

CELOSIA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria monogynia 
Claſs; AMARANTH. Its characters are theſe : the flower 
hath five ere ſharp-pointed petals, which are perma- 
nent, ſtiff, and ſhaped like a flower-cup. It hath a 
{ſmall nectarium joined to the border of the germen, to 
which adhere the five ſtamina, which are terminated by 
turning ſummits. 'The empalement afterward becomes 
a globular capſule with one cell opening horizontally, 
containing roundiſh ſeeds. There are three ſpecies. 
Linnzus bo ſeparated the plants of this genus from the 
amaranths, which have been generally joined with them; 
becauſe thoſe have male and female flowers on the 
ſame plants, whereas theſe have only hermaphrodite 
flowers. | 

CELSIA, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia angioſpermia 
claſs. Linnæus gave it this name in honour of Dr. 
Celfus, profeſſor at Upſal. We have no Engliſh name 
for this plant. Its characters are theſe : the fl 
one leaf, with a very ſhort tube, ſpread open above, 
and cut into five unequal parts; the two upper being 
ſmall, and the under larger. It bath four hairy ſtamina, 
which incline toward the upper ſegment of the petal. In 
the center is ſituated a roundiſh- germen, which afterward 
becomes a roundiſh capſule compreſſed at the top, fitting 
upon the empalement; and hath two cells, which are 


filled with ſmall angular ſeeds, We know but one 


— 


CELTES, in Ancient Hiſtory ; under this 


CELTIS, in Botany. See NeTTLE-tree. 
CEMENT, or CzmtnT. See Cznexr, 
CEMEN TV ATION, or CzmenTarion. See 


CEMETERY, Cæmeterium, a dormit 


CENCHRAMIDEA, in Betany, a name given by Plukenet 


CENCHRAMUS, in Zoology, 


ay. | 
CENCHRUS, in Bztany, the name given by Linnæus 10 
ower is of 


CEN 


plant, which is 2 nat | 
of Arms. 


ſpecies of this 


nia. 


underſtood not only the Galli "1, malt 
thoſe which anciendly flouriſhed is priloſophen, but : 
The hiſtory of the Celtic philoſoph ford - 0 Earp. 
tain; nor is the obſcurity in whic it is i nothing b 
wondered at, conſidering the remoteneſs 2 to he 
We diſcover nothing either in our own ot the time, 
the teſtimony of Latin authors, b which | es, Or from 
doubts concerning this people ; all — reſolve our 
times being deſtroyed, and their dogma A of thoſe 
mitted to writing; as it was their cuſto ing com. 
5 em by tradition, im do tranſnit 
ome of their hymns, however, a 
ſerved among thoſe northern nations why” b. 
been ſubjeC to the revolutions which have lo — Not 
verted the ſouthern parts of Europe. Extract oy ſub. 
Edaa, a courſe of poetry for the inſtruction of the Tot 
= and faid to contain the Celtic mythology, j. 
JL c 


en lately publiſhed ; though f 
does not appear. See Davis. "om whence obtined, 


TAT1ON, and Go p. Czurs. 


* part "_—_ the burial of the dead. ne en 
rier obſerves, that under cœmeterium 
from K, 71 ſleep, anciently was comprehended.” — 
only the ſtrict dormitory, or place where the dead 8 
diſpoſed; but all the lands which encompaſſed the — 
riſh churches, and were contiguous to the real churches 
— Perhaps it might be added, that all the church 
domains were compriſed under cæmeterium. This wil 
beſt account for that confiſcation of the cemeteries 
ed on Valerian. . 
In the early ages, the Chriſtians held their aſſem. 
ſemblies in the cemeteries, as we learn from Euſebius and 
Tertullian; the latter of whom calls thoſe center; 
where they met to pray, are@. Valerian ſeems to hare 
confifcated the cemeteries, and places deſtined for divine 
worſhip, which were reſtored again to the Chriſtians by 
Gallian. In the reſcript of that emperor, which is pre- 
ſerved by Euſebius, cemeteries and places of worſhip are 
uſed as ſynonymous terms. It being here the martyr 
were buried, the Chriſtians choſe thoſe places to hare 
churches in, when leave was given them by Conſtantine 
to build. And hence ſome derive that rule which ſtil 
obtains in the church of Rome, never to conſecrate an 
altar, without putting under it the relics of ſome faint. 
See BURIAL. 

The heathen writers frequently upbraid the primitiie 
Chriſtians for their meetings in cemeteries; as if they 
ſerved other purpoſes beſides thoſe of religion. The 
council of Elvira prohibits the keeping of tapers lighted 
in cæmcteria, during the day-time z and by another ca- 
non, the women from pafling the night watching in 
coemeteria, 

The practice of conſecrating cemeteries is of ſome anti- 
quity : the biſhop walked round it in proceſſion, with the 
crozier, or paſtoral ſtaff, in his hand, the holy water- 
pot young carried before, out of which aſperſions were 
made. 


charg- 


to a genus of plants afterwards called, by Plumier and 
Linnæus, CLUSIA. 
a name by which ſom? au- 


thors have called the EMBERIZ A alba; called in Englich, 
the BUN TING. 


CENCHRIS, in Zoology, the name given by many authors 


to the keſtrel, or windhover, a ſpecies of hawk, of the 
long-winged kind, called the - TINNUNCULUS, 45 
ſome in Englith, the „anne. 


Cencnr1s is alſo the name of a ſpecies of ſerpent; 0 


called becauſe of its ſmall ſpots, which reſembled 4 
ſeeds of millet. It grows to five feet, or more, in tn 
and is conſiderably thick and large, and grows very taper 
at the tail. It is of a greeniſh yellow colour, and x 4 
lowiſh toward the belly. It is found in the iſlands 


the Archipelago, particularly in Lemnos and Samos. 


; 4 Claſs; c 
of the polygamia eng ich ue 


involucta, 00. 


a genus of plants, 
by Micheli, panico/hella; the characters 
theſe : the cup conſiſts of a number of 72 
lected into a ſort of head. Theſe are jaggec gp ds 
nated, and each of them contains three calyces?. 


rianthia are bivalve glumes of a hollowed and point 


ini orter t 
ure, each containing two flowers, and are ſh 


thoſe flowers. The flowers are ſome m0 ire, le 
of the hermaphrodite kind. Each flower 18 bie 40 
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CEN 


yalres being PO 


: er than the outer. The ſtamina are 
1 — no and are long pointed filaments, 
taining a ſagittated apex. The piſtil in the hei- 
= hrodite flowers is formed of a roundiſh germen, a 
12 r ſtyle of the ſame ys with the ſtamina, and 
2 4 hairy ſtigmata: t is 1s ſucceeded by a ſingle 
fred to every flower, which is of a roundiſh ſhape. 
NEGILD in the Saxon Antiquities, an expiatory mulct, 
id b one who had killed a man, to the kindred of the 
Fees d. The word is compounded of the Saxon cinne, 
i e. cognatio, relation, and gild, ſolutis, payment. | 
CENEONTLATOT I, in Zoology, the name of an Ameri- 
can bird deſcribed by Nieremberg, and called by that 
thor, avis POLYGLOTTA. It is famous for the differ- 
— modulations of its voice, and excels even the night- 
0 . or Kenninga, in our Ancient Books, 
denotes notice given by the buyer to him of whom he had 
bought, that the thing purchaſed was claimed by an- 
other, that he might appear and avow, or warrant his 
_— is formed of the Saxon cennan, auctorem aduo- 
care, to call an author. 8 
CENOBITE, or CoenoBiTF. See CoenopiTE. ; 
CENOTAPH, an empty tomb, or a monument without 
2 body under it; erected only by way of honour to the 
deceaſed. 
The word is compounded of 4, empty, and Topog, 


1 diſtinguiſhed from ſepulchre, in which a corpſe 
is actually depoſited. : 
C:notaphs are honorary tombs, erected either to perſons 
buried in another place, or to thoſe who have received 
no BURIAL, and whoſe relics cannot be found, as being 
killed in battle, loſt at ſea, or the like. Among the an- 
cients, the ſame privileges and religious regard were al- 
lowed to theſe tumuli inanes & hond arii, as to real tombs. 
Card. Norris has a treatiſe expreſs on the cenotaphs of the 
Czfars, Caius and Lucius, which are {till ſeen at Piſa. 
Lamprid. in Alex. cap. 63. : 
CENOTZOQU!, in Omirh-legy, the name of an American bird 
deſcribed by Nieremberg, and called avis evocatrix nivis, 
becauſe it always is very clamorous before ſnow falls, 
and afterwards becomes iilent. It is a very beautiful va- 
riegated bird, and lives as well in the colder as hotter 
climates, but is principally ſeen among the mountains. 
It has a very remarkable way of twiſting its head about ; 
ſo that, without moving its body, it ealily ſees 2 
way round it. here is another ſpecies of it a little dif- 
fering in the diſpoſition of the colours, which ſome call 
liceto. 


CENSAL, in the Mediterranean parts, denotes a regular 


merchant and merchant. 


CENSER, in Antiquity, a kind of veſſel wherein incenſe 
was burnt to the gods. . | 
Cinſer is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the Jewiſh worſhip. 
Among the Greeks and Romans, it is more frequently 
called thuribulum, AiCavwTi;, and ACERRA. 

The Jewiſh cenſer was a ſmall ſort of chaffing- diſh, co- 
vered with a dome, and ſuſpended by a chain. Joſephus 
tells us, that Solomon made m—_— thouſand gold cenſers 


tor the temple of Jeruſalem, to offer perfumes in, and 
y thouſand others to carry fire in. 
Censen, the ſame with ARA. 


CENSIO, in Antiquity, the act or office of the c NSS. 
See CENsus. 
Caf included both the rating, or valuing a man's eſtate, 
and the impoſing mulcts and penalties. 
£NSIO haſtaria, a puniſhment inflited on a Roman ſoldier 
or ſome offence, as lazineſs or luxury, whereby his 
or ſpear was taken from him, and conſequent y his 
cidhrd and hopes of preferment ſtopped. 
ITUS, a perſon cenſed, or entered in the cenſual 
ables. See CENsus. | 
in ancient monument found at Ancyra, containing 
ons of the emperor Octavius, we read, 


Quo luſtro civium Romanorum 
Cenſita ſunt capita quadragies 
ntum millia & ſexaginta tria, 


cru: is alſo uſed in the Civil Law for a ſervile ſort 
8 who pays capitation to his lord for the land 
= olds of him, and is entered as ſuch in the lords rent- 
ü. In which ſenſe, the word amounts to the ſame 


Cine q te cenſus, or capite cenſitus, See CapiTE Cenſi. 
2 voi, one of the prime magiſtrates 


ne . me; whoſe buſineſs was to ſurvey and 
ner, People, and to inſpect and correct their man- 


T n 
Ar 18 derived from cenſere ; becauſe he aſſeſſed and 


inted, Kollo, and without awns, and | 


or eſtabliſhed broker, authoriled to negotiate between | 


every man's eſtate z regiſtering their names, and | 


placing them in a proper century, that the Romans 
— know their own ſtrength z though others ſay, the 


cenſors were ſo called on account of their other office ; 
viz. as being comptrollers, or correclors of manners and 


licy. "I 
There were two cenſors firſt created in the year of Rome 
311, upon the ſenate's obſerving, that the conſuls were 
too much taken up with matters of war, to be left at lei- 
ſure for looking near enough into private affairs. The 
two firſt were Papirius a Sempronius: their authority 
extended over every perſon ; and they had a right to re- 
prehend the higheſt. At firſt they were taken out of the 
ſenate ; but @ the plebeians had got the conſulate 
2 to them, oy ſoon arrived at the cenſorſhip. M. 

utilius was the firſt ; who, having been twice conſul 
and dictator, in the year 402 demanded the office of 
cenſor,—The cuſtom was to elect two; the one of a pa- 
trician family, the other a plebeian : and upon the death 
of either, the other was diſcharged from his office, and 
two new ones elected; but not till the next luſtrum.— 
In the year 414, a law was made, appointing one of the 
cenſors to be always elected out of the plebeians; which 
held in force till the year 622, when both cenſors were 
choſen from among the people; after which time, it 
was ſhared between the ſenate and people. 

This office was ſo conſiderable, that none aſpired to it 
till they had paſſed all the reſt : ſo that it was looked on 
as ſurpriſing, that Craſſus ſhould be admitted cenſor, with- 
out having * either conſul, or prætor.— The term of 
this office was at firſt eſtabliſhed for five. years; but that 
inſtitution only laſted nine: Mamertinus the dictator, in 
the year 420, made a law, reſtraining the cenſure to a 
2 * a half; which was afterwards obſerved very 

rictly. ' 

The buſineſs of the 4 * was, to regiſter and value the 

effects, &c. of the Roman citizens; and to impoſe 

taxes, in proportion to what each perſon poſſeſſed. Ci- 
cero reduces their functions to the numbering of the 
people; the correction and reformation of manners; the 
eſtimating the effects of each citizen; the proportioning 
of taxes; the ſuperintendence of tribute; the excluſion 
from the temples, and the care of the public places. 
They had alſo a right, ſenatu ejicere, to expel from the 
ſenate ſuch of the members as they judged unworthy of 


the dignity as well as to break and caſhier the knights 


who failed in their duty, by taking from them the public 
horſe, equum adimere. 
There are many examples of ſenators expelled by the 
cenſors, generally for good reaſons, yet ſometimes through 
mere peeviſhneſs, envy, or revenge: but in ſuch caſes, 
there was always the liberty of an appeal to the final 
judgment of the people. So that the cenſorian power, 
properly ſpeaking, was not that of making or unmaking 
ſenators, but of enrolling only thoſe whom the people 
had made; and of inſpecting their manners, and anim- 
adverting upon their vices; over which they had a ſpe- 
cial 2 diction delegated by the people. Their rule of 
cenſuring ſeems to have been —— on an old maxim 
of the Roman policy, enjoining, that the ſenate ſhould be 
pure from all blemiſh, and an example of manners to all the 
ether orders of the city : as we find it laid down by Cicero 
in bis Book of Laws, which were drawn, as he tells us, 
from the plan of the Roman conſtitution, 
Beſides the taſk of enrolling the ſenators, and inſpecting 
their manners, it was a part likewiſe of the cenſorian 
juriſdiction to let out to farm all the lands, revenues, and 
cuſtoms of the republic; and to contract with artificers 
for the charge of building and repairing all the public 
works and <{ifices, both in Rome, and the colonies of 
Italy. Now in this branch of their office it is certain 
that they acted merely under the authority of the peo- 
ple, and were prohibited by law to let out any of the re- 
venues, except in the roſtra, under the immediate in- 
ſpection, — in the very preſence of the people. 
In the general cenſus and review of the city, held by 
them every five years, though every ſingle citizen was 
particularly ſummoned and enrolled by name in his pro- 
per tribe, as a freeman of Rome, yet that ſolemn enroll- 
ment, as Cicero tells us, did not confirm any man's right 
to a citizenſhip, but ſignified only that he had paſſed for 
a citizen at that time; becauſe the proper power of de- 
termining that. right reſided always in the people. Cicer. 
pro Arch. 5. Liv. x. 52. Middleton of Rom. Sen. p. 

9, 68, 70, 83, &c. 

he ofhce continued to the time of the emperors, who 
aſſumed the authority of it to themſelves, but without 
the name, calling. themſelves, inſtead of cenſors, morum 

refefti; though Veſpaſian and his ſons took a pride to 

called cenſors, and put this among their other titles on 

their coins. Decius attempted to reſtore the dignity to a 
particular magiſtrate. After this we hear no more of it 
till Conſtantine's time, who made his brother cenſer; the 
laſt who ſeems. to have enjoyed the office. 


The 


CEN 


The republic of Venice has at this day 2 cenſer of the 
manners of their people, whoſe office laſts fix months. 
Censors of books ate 1 of doctors, or other officers, 
eſtabliſhed, in divers countries, to examine and give their 
judgment of all books; before they go to the preſs; and 
fo ee they contain nothing contrary to the faith, and 
ood mannitrs.—In England we had formerly an officer 
of this kind; undef the title of /icenſer of the preſs; but 
fince the Revolution the preſs has been open. 


At Paris, the faculty of theology claim the privilege of cen- 


fars, as granted td them by the pope z and it is certain 
they had been in poſſeſſion of it for many ages: but in 


the year 1624, a new commiſſion of four doctors were 
created, by letters patent, the ſole public, or royal cen- 
fors; and examiners of all books; and anſwerable for 
every thing contained therein; The faculty, however, 
ſtill maintain their claim, by taking occaſion, now and 
then, to give their approbation to books. 

CENSORIAL, cenſarius, ſomething that relates to the of- 
fice of CENSOR. 

In which ſenſe we meet with cenſoria nota, or animadverſio, 
cenſoria virgula, &c. | 

CENSORIAL law, cenſoria lex, denotes a law paſſed or en- 
acted by the censoRs. | 

CensoR1AL man, homo cenſorius, a perſon who has borne the 
dignity, and ſerved the office of cexnsoR. 

CenSORIAL note, virgula cenſoria, among the ancient Gram- 
marians and Critics, denoted a note or mark of reproba- 
tion, affixed to thoſe paſſages of a book or writing, which 
the critic diſapproved or condemned. 

CENSUAL books, libri cenſuales, thoſe wherein the cenſus 
was taken down. 

CensVALEs, in a ſubſtantive ſenſe, denoted the clerks or 
ublic ſcribes who wrote the cenſual books. 


CENSURE, Censusa, is popularly uſed for a judgment, | 


whereby ſome book, perſon, or action, is blamed, or 
condemned; more particularly for a reprimand made by 
a ſuperior, or perſon in authority. 
CENSsURESs, ecclefiaftical, are the public menaces which the 
church makes, or pains and penalties incurred by diſ- 
obeying what ſhe enjoins ; or rather the pains ant pu- 
niſhments themſelves: as interdiction, excommunica- 
tion, &c. 
Till the time of the Reformation, the kings of England 
were ſubject to the cenſures of the church of Rome; but 
the kings of France have always maintained themſelves 
exempt from them. 
The canoniſts diſtinguiſh two kinds of cenſures ; the one 
de jure, and the other de facto, or by ſentence. 
CENSURE is alſo a cuſtom, in ſeveral manors in Cornwall 
and Devon, whereby all the reſiants above the age of 
ſixteen are called to ſwear fealty to the lord, to pay two 
pence per poll, and a penny por annum, ever after, as 
CERT-money, or common fine. 
CENSUS, among the Romans, was an authentic declara- 
tion made by the ſeveral ſubjects of the empire, of their 
reſpective names, and places of abode, before proper 
magiſtrates, in the city of Rome, called cenſors; and in 
the provinces cenſitors, by whom the ſame were regiſ- 
tered. 
This declaration was accompanied with a catalogue, or 
enumeration, in writing, of all the eſtates, lands, and 
inheritances, they poſſeſſed; their quantity, quality, place, 
wives, children, tenants, domeſtics, ſlaves, &c. 
The cenſus was inſtituted by king Servius Tullius; to be 
held every five years. It went through all the ranks of 
people, though under different names; that of the com- 
mon people was called cenſus, or laſtrum; that of the 
knights, cenſus, recenfio, recognitio z that of*the ſenators, 
learn, releftio. ' 
Hence, alſo, cenſus came to ſignify a perſon who had 
made ſuch a declaration : in which ſenſe it was oppoſed 
to incenſus, a perſon who had not given in his eſtate, or 
name, to be regiſtered. 
The cenſus among the old Romans was held, as is com- 
monly thought, every five years; but this muſt not be 
taken to be preciſely true: on the contrary, Dr. Middle- 
ton has ſhewn, that both the cenſus and luſtrum were for 
the moſt-part held irregularly and uncertainly, at very 
different and various intervals of time. See LusTRUM. 
The cenſus was an excellent expedient for diſcovering the 
ſtrength of the ſtate: by it they learnt the number of 
the citizens, how many were fit for war, and who for 
offices of other kinds ; how much each was able to pay 
of taxes towards the charge of the war. 
The cenſus, according to Salmaſius, was peculiar to the 
city of Rome. That in the provinces was properly called 
profeſſio and axyypagn. But this diſtinction is not every 
| where obſerved by the ancients themſelves. 
In the provinces, the cenſus not only ſerved to diſcover the 
ſubſtance of each perſon, but where, and in what man- 
ner and proportion, tributes might be beſt impoſed. 
IM N 


Ctusus was alſo uſed for the book. or 
rofeſſions of the people were entered. 
n which ſenſe, hs ah us was frequently cited and 
8 pealed . — — 1 the courts of juſtice. * 
ENSUS is alſo to denote a man's whole ſubſtance 

6 eſtate. * k rin, 1 
ENSUS ſenatorius, the patrimony of a ſena ; 
limited to a certain — — * at 22 r 
hundred thouſand ſeſterces, but afterwards, under 1 : 

ſtus, enlarged to twelve hundred thouſand. Suet 1 

e in Cæſ. — 41. * 
ENSUS equeſler, the eſtate or patrimony of a knj 
at four hundred thouſand ſefterces, Shich Os, — 
to qualify a perſon ſor that order, and without which 
no virtue or merit was available. Suet. in Cæſ. ca 
Hor. lib. i. ep. i. ver. 57, 58, 59. . 35 

Census was alſo uſed for a perſon worth an hundred thou 
ſand ſeſterces, or who was entered as ſuch in the cenſual 
_ 3 own ——— 

n which ſenſe, cenſus amounts to the ſame with 
or a man of the firſt claſs; though Gellius B 
eſtate of thoſe of this claſs to an hundred and twenty-five 
thouſand aſſes. By the Voconian law, no cenſus was al- 
lowed to give by bis will above a fourth part of what he 
was worth to a woman. Aul. Gell. Noct. Att. lib. vii 
cap. 13- Cic. in Verr. 3. 

Cgnsvs was alſo uſed to denote a tax or tribute impoſed on 
perſons, and called alſo capitation. See Cayirte cenſi. | 

Censvs deminicatus, in Writers of the Lower Age, denotes x 
rent due to the lord. 

Censvs duplicatus, a double rent or tax, paid by vaſſals to 
their lord, on extraordinary or urgent occaſions; a ex- 
peditions to the Holy Land, &c. 

Censvs eccleſie Romane, was an annual contribution, vo- 
luntarily paid to the ſee of Rome by the ſeveral princes 
of Europe. 

CexsUus ficcus, that paid in money. 

| CENT, in Commerce, an abbreviation of the Latin centur, 
which properly ſignifies a hundred. It is applied when 

| exprefſling the profit or loſs upon any commodity, 

CENT is alſo uſed in the trade of money, and ſignifies the 
benefit, profit, or intereſt of any ſum of money which 
is laid out for improvement. Thus we ſay money is 
worth 4 or 5 per cent. upon exchange; that is, it brings 
four or five pounds profit ſor every 1001. laid or lent out. 

CENT is alſo uſed with regard to the draughts or remit- 
tances of money, made from one place to another, Thus 
we ſay it will coſt 2+ per cent. to remit money to ſuch a 


city. 
CENTAURIUM minerale, among Chemifls, a name given 
oy ſome to the PANAacEa of antimony, called ab by 
lauber, purgans wniverſale ; the preparation of which is 
iven by Juncken. | 
AUROIDES, in Medicine and Pharmacy, the ſame 
with GRATIOLA. 
Others give the denomination to the greater CENTAURY. 
CENTA „ in Mytholegy, a kind of fabulous monſters, 
half men, half horſes. The poets feign that the centaurs 
were the ſons of Ixion and a c/zvd. The reaſon of which 
fancy was, that the caſtle to which they retired was 
called Nepsan, which ſignifies a «loud. Pind. Pyth. Od. 
2. This fable is differently interpreted. 
The centaurs, in reality, were a tribe of Lapithæ, who 
inhabited the city Pelethronum, adjoining to mount Pe- 
lion, and firſt invented the art of breaking horſes: as is 
intimated by Virgil. Georg. lib. iii. ver. 115. 
CENTAURUS, CenTavuR, in A/{ronomy, a part or moiety 
of a ſouthern conſtellation, in form, half man, b 
horſe; uſually joined with the wolf. See Lu bs. 
The ww comes from arty wr egg of aer 
g0; and Tavpes, bull; q. d. bull pricter. 
he ſtars of this 2 nſtellation, in Ptolemy's Catalogue, 
in the Britannic Catalogue, 
: the order, names, long!» 
&c. of which, ae 45 


regiſter wherein the 


C 


are 373 in Tycho's 4; and 
with Sharp's Appendix, 3 
tudes, latitudes, magnitudes, 
follow. 


| o | A 
' & 
Names and ſituations of the E nd Latitude | P. 
| G15 8. | E 
1 , 
2 * „ 
nn head of = i m| 2 22 43 20 33 34 4+5 
South, in the head „% „ 39 344145 
Middle | |3 36 ge I] 4.5 
Subſeq, and North in the head | þ| | 2 7 5 5 62.3 
In the right ſhoulder 0 9 160% 59 
Preced. Gerl a9 22 4128 56 ; : 
In the left arm Jem 2 42 7 34 5 4 
North. of foremoſt in the ſhield | /| [11 $5 271? 27 + 
Southern „ „ % % 4 
Northera of the ſubſeq · in dito] |:5 34 78 79 
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Hp | F 
3 |Longitud.| Latitude | . 
Names and fittiations of the E gl 8. : 
tary. of 
0 9 „„ 4 
Southern my 1 10 - 4- 79 58 4 
f the three in right ide 7 18 428 12 59 4 
_ Middle vi | 7 44 28026 55 589 4 
Laſt 9 9 13 2827 58 3304 
In the right arm * 110 18 14/20 35 10 5 
15. 
In the right elbow x| |16 2g 33]:5 28 63 
In the right hand 20 58 54124 4/4 
ap = + of the aut Al [11 9g 29032 52 143 
Xx t 32 24130 54 40 5 
. 
20. 
In the horſe's back 10 8 82 40035 10 49] N 
Second of the two in the loins |# |>|28 32 26040 6 29] 2:3 
rw 3 2 27 32 $149 4 34 hs 
orthern in the rig t thig 23 41 22/44 27 21 
" Southera e 25 35 53145 31 1 5 
25. 
, 4% 2 32 36143 70 4' 6 
| {26 55 5-142 21 58 G 
In the belly im 1 43 9 20 16, 2 
Northern of thoſe called Crofiers, * | 2 56 35/7 44 49 2 
Southern foot of the croſs 4 8 5 23]:2 48 24, 2 
30. | 
Before the croſs , 1 54 1660 21 13] 3 
After the croſs 5 7 51 zins 34 102 
In rizht foot 44 20 5g 57 26 58 
In lett knee * 7 9g 59 1-144 3 47] 2 
Between the laſt and the of 
moſt of the triangle | ws 33 155 7 43 


CENTAURY, the greater, XNAPWEED, blue BOTTLE, &c. 
in Botany, a genus of the fyngene/ia polygamia fruſtan'n 
claſs. Its characters are theſe: it hath a compound 
flower, whoſe diſk is compoſed of many hermaphrodite 
florets, and the border, or rays, of female florets, which 
are larger and looſer : theſe are included in a common 
ſcaly empalement. The germen is ſituated under the pe- 
tal, which afterward becomes a my ſeed, ſhut up in 
the empalement; the female florets have a ſlender tube, 
which expands above, where it is enlarged, and cut into 
five unequal parts: theſe are barren. Miller ſpecifies 
twenty ſorts of it. 
The root and leaves of the plant are eſteemed vulnerary 
and aſtringent : they are given in inſuſion, in dyſente- 
ries, profluvia of the menſes, and hzmorrhages of all 
kinds. The common people alſo are very fond of the 
root in France, as a remedy for bruiſes, and for diſſolu- 
ing coagulated blood. Schroder alſo gives it great praiſes 
as a deobſtruent: he tells us it is of excellent uſe in diſ- 
temperatures of the liver, and in obſtructions of the me- 
ſeraic glands. He preſcribes the root in powder. 
CexTAURY the leſſer, CEXTAURIUM minus, is a ſmall and 
low plant, with leaves growing by pairs, and a flower 
_ conſiſting of a purpie petal, cut into five * Ns and 

a tubulous calyx divided in like manner. Its leaves are 
eſteemed a good bitter, and very ſerviceable to the ſto- 
mach, either in the compoſitions of that kind, or per /e, 
in decoction or infuſion, which is beſt made in wine. It 
diſcuſſes and abſterges viſcid humours ; is good againſt 
worms, and by ſome alſo is extolled as an alexipharmic 
febrifuge, &c. The bitter ſubſtance of the leaves is ſo- 
luble by water, or by ſpirit of wine. The green colour 
reſides in the reſinous part, being extracted by ſpirit of 
wine, but not by water. See GENTIAN, of which this 
plant is a ſpecies. 
NIELLA, in Botany, a genus of the monoecia tetrandria 
claſs, having male and female flowers. The involucrum 
of the male ſort conſiſts of four leaves, and five flowers ; 
and that of the female ſort is compoſed of two leaves, 
nnd a ſingle flower; the latter hath two ſtyles, and a 

double-celled pericarpium ;, and both have four petals. 
CENTENARIUS, or CENTENARIO, in the Middle Age, 
Was an officer who had the government or command, 
vith the adminiſtration of juſtice, in a village, or divi- 
du, containing an hundred freemen. The centenarii 
vere under the — and command of a ſuperior 
officer, called the count or comes. 
— the Franks, Germans, Goths, Lombards, &c. 

SNTENAR1US is alſo uſed for an officer who had the com- 
_ mand of an hundred men; more frequently called CEN- 

TUR1oN, ren 

INTENARIUS, in Monaſleries, was an officer who had the 
Cay. ntendance of an hundred monks. 

TENARIUS 

ouland ſeſterces ; otherwiſe called CEnsUs. 

NUM wm. See EGG. 


CENT ; 
CN N . in a general ſenſe, denotes a point 


We find them both | 


was alſo uſed for a perſon worth an hundred | 
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equally remote ſrom the extremes of a line; figure; 8# 
body; or the middle, of a line, or plane, by which 4 
figure or body is divided into two equal parts. | 
The word is verre, which primarily ſignifics a point; 
being formed from the verb xevr« pungere, to prick. 

CenTeR of a baſtion; is a point in the middle of the gorge 
of the BAasT10Nn; whence the capital line commences } 
and which is ordinarily at the angle of the inner polygon 
of the figure. Or it is the point within which the two 
adjacent curtains produced interſect each other. 

CENTER of a battaiion, the middle of a battalion z where is 
uſually left a large ſquare ſpate, for lodging the cloaths 
and baggage. 

CENTER of a circle is a point in the middle of a circle, or 

circular figure, from which all lines drawn to the cir- 
cumference are equal, 
Euclid demonſtrates, that the angle at the center is double 
to that at the circumference i. e. the angle made by two 
lines drawn from the extremes of an arch to the center, is 
double that made by two lines drawn from thoſe extremes 
to a point in the circumference. 8 

CENTER of a conic ſection is the point wherein all the di- 
ameters concur. 

This point, in the ellipſis, is within the figure; and, in 
the hyperbola, without. 

CEN TTM conver fion, in Mechanics, a term firſt uſed by M. 
Parent. Its fgnification is thus conceived : if a ſtick be 
laid on a ſtagnant water, and drawn by a thread faſtened 
to it, ſo that the thread always makes the ſame angle 
with the ſtick; always, v. g- a right angle; the ſtick 
will be found to turn on one of its points, which will 
be immoveable; which point is termed the center of con- 
ve ſi n. For the greater caſe, the thread may be con- 
ceived faſtened to one end of the ſtick. 

This effect ariſes from the reſiſtance of the fluid, and the 
manner wherein it divides: for, imagine the firſt mo- 
ment of traction, it is certain, here, S reſiſtance of the 
parts of the fluid to be diſplaced, tends to turn the ſtick 
around the point to which the thread is faſtened, as on 
a center : ſo that in the preſent inſtance, the ſtaff would 
deſcribe preciſely the quadrant of a circle : after which, 
the fluid would no longer bear the ſtick lengthwiſe ; but 
in a particular motion, in ſuch manner, as that the free 
end of the ſtick, and the parts neareſt it, would deſcribe 
larger arches of circles than the reſt, and have a greater 
velocity. Ihe reſiſtance therefore of the fluid, which 
tends to impreſs a circular motion on the ſtick, around 
the point to which the thread is faſtened, tends to im- 
preſs a greater velocity on the parts next to the other ex- 
tremity z or, which is the ſame thing, thoſe parts require 
a greater velocity to ſurmount the reſiſtance of the fluid: 
ſo that the ſtick will not have that circular motion around 
the point to which the thread is faſtened ; or, the reſiſt- 
ance of the fluid is greater towards the free extreme of 
the flick, and ſtill leſſens towards the other extreme. 
Now, all the columns, or threads of water, which reſiſt 
the ſtick, muſt be ſuppoſed of the ſame. length, or the 
ſame maſs. One may therefore find on the ſtick ſuch a 
point, as that taking a great number of thoſe threads on 
that ſide which reſiſts the leaſt, and a leſs number on 
that ſide where they reſiſt the moſt, there will be an 
exact compenſation, and the forces be equal on each 
ſide: this point is the center of converſion. And as 
the ſame reaſoning has place in all motions of traction 
made in the ſame manner, this center 18 always the ſame 
int. 
The grand queſtion here ariſing is, to know preciſely in 
what point the center of converſion is found: this M. Pa- 
rent has determined by much Jaborious calculation, If 
the ſtick drawn by one extremity be a ſtrait line divided 
into twenty parts, reckoning from the thread, the center 
of converſion, he finds, will be nearly on the 13th. If 
it be not a line, but a ſurface, or a ſolid, there will be 
ſome change in the ſituation of the center of converſion, 
according to the ſurface, or the ſolid. See Mem. of the 
Acad. of Sciences, abridged, vol. i. p. 191. 
If in lieu of a body ſwimming in a fluid, we ſuppoſe it 
laid on a rough uneven plane; the reſiſtance of this 
lane to the motion of the body will always be divided 
in the ſame manner, and determine the ſame center of 
converſion. This reſiſtance: is, preciſely, what we call 
friction, ſo prejudicial to the effects of machines. 

CENTER of @ curve, of the higher kind, is the point where 
two diameters concur. 

When all the diameters concur in the ſame point, Sir 
Iſaac Newton calls it the general center. 
CENTER of @ dial, is that point where its gnomon or ſtile, 
which is placed parallel to the axis of the earth, inter- 
ſes the plane of the dial; and from thence, in thoſe 
dials which have centers, all the hour-lines are drawn. If 
the plane of the dial be parallel to the axis of the earth, 
it can have no center at all; but all the hour-lines will be 


parallel to the ſtile, and to one another. 
8 2 CenTER 
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CENTER of an ellipſu, is that point where the two diameters, 
the tranſverſe and the conjugate, interſe& each other, 
CENTER of the equant, in the Old Aſtronomy, a point in the 
line of the aphelion being ſo far diſtant from the center 
of the excentric, towards the aphelion, as the ſun is from 
the center of the excentric towards the perihelion. 
CenTER of gravitation, or attraction, in Phyfics, is that point 
to which a revolving planet, or comet, is impelled, or 
attracted, by the force or impetus of gravity. 
CENTER, in 13 denotes a wooden mould by which 
to turn an arch. b | 
CENTER of gravity, in Mechanics, is a point within a body, 
through which if a plane paſs, the ſegments on each 
ſide will equiponderate, i. e. neither of them can move 
the other. 
Hence, if the deſcent of the center of gravity be pre- 
vented, or if the body be ſuſpended by its center of gra- 
vity, it will continue at reſt in eguilibrio, in any poſition. 
The whole gravity of a body may be. conceived united 
in its center; and therefore, in demonſtrations, it is uſual 
for the body to ſubſtitute the center. 
Through the center of gravity paſſes a right line, called 
the diameier of gravity : the interſection, therefore, of two 
ſuch diameters determines the center. | 
The plane whereon the center of ' gravity is placed, is 
called the plane of gravity : ſo that the common interſec- 
tion of two ſuch planes determines the diameter of gra- 
vity. 
In 3 bodies, which may be divided lengthwiſe 
into ſimilar and equal parts, the center of gravity is the 
ſame with the center of magnitude. If, thereſore, a line 
be biſected, the point of ſection will be the center of 
gravity. | 
Common CENTER of pravity of two bodies, is a point ſo ſitu- 
ated, in the right line joining the centers of the two bo- 
dies, as that, if the point be ſuſpended, the two bodies 
will equiponderate, and reſt in any fituation.—Thus, the 
point of ſuſpenſion in a common balance, or in a Ro- 
man ſteelyard, where the two weights equiponderate, 1s 
the common center of gravity of the two weights. 
When any number of bodies move in right lines with 
uniform motions, their common center of gravity moves 
likewiſe in a right line with an uniform motion; and 
the ſum of their motions eſtimated in any given direc- 
tion, is preciſely the ſame as if all the bodies, in one 
maſs, were carried on with the direction and motion of 
their common center of gravity. Nor is the center of gra- 
vity of any number of bodies affected by their colliſions 
or actions on each other. 
Law: of the CENTER of gravity.—1. If the centers of gra- 
vity of two bodies A and B (Tab. Mechan. fig. 13. N a.) 
be joined by the right line AB, the di/tances BC and CA of 
the commen center of gravity C, from the particular centers 
of gravity B and A, are recipracally as the weights B and A. 
ce this demonſtrated under BALANCE, 
Hence, if the gravities of the bodies A and B be equal, 
the common center of gravity C will be in the middle of 
the right line AB Again, ſince A: B:: BC: AC; it 
follows that A x ac= xBC; whence it appears, that 
the powers of equiponderating bodies are to be eſtimated 
by the product of the maſs, multiplied into the diſtance 
from the center of gravity z which product is uſually 
called the momentum of the weights. | 
Further, fince A: B:: BC: AC, A+B:A:;:BC+ 
AC: BC. Therefore the common center of gravity C, 
of two bodies, will be found, if the product of one 
weight A, into the diſtance of the ſeparate centers of 
gravity AB, be divided by the ſum of the weights A 
and B. Suppoſe, e. g. A=12, B=4, AB = 243 there- 
fore BC=24 x 12+16=18. If the weight A be given, 
and the diſtance of the particular centers of gravity AB, 
together with the common center of gravity C; the 
weight of B will be found = to A xAG=BE; that is, 
dividing the moment of the given weight, by the diſtance 
- of the weight required from the common center of gra- 
vity. Suppoſe, A=12, BC=18, AC=6; then B=6 
* 1221884. | 
2. To determine the common center of gravity of ſeveral given 
points, @, b, c, d ( fig: 13.) in the right line AB. Find 
the common center of gravity of the two bodies @ and , 
- which ſuppoſe in F; conceive a weight 44“, applied in 
F; and in the line FE, find the common center of the 
weights a+6b and c; which ſuppoſe in G. Laſtly, in 
BG, ſuppoſe a weight a+6b+c applied, equal to the 
two a+b ande; and find the common center of gravit 
between this and the weight d, which ſuppoſe in H; 
this H will be the common center of gravity of the bo- 
dies 4, b, e, d. And in the ſame manner might the com- 
mon center of gravity of any greater number of bodies 
be ſound. 
3. Two weights D and E ( fig. 14.) being ſuſpended without 
their common center of gravity in C, to determine which of 


number of little weights, applied in the ſame 


| 
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them preponderatet and how much. Multiply each int; 
diſtance from the center of ſuſpenſion; that ſide 
the product is greateſt, will preponderate; 

ference between the two will be the quan 
5 prepondetates. | 

ence, the momenta of the weights D 

without the center of gravity, _ in a — ©: ſuſpended 
of the * 9 D and E, and the diſtances | Xi 
point of ſuſpenſion. Hence alſo the momenty = 
weight ſuſpended in the very point C 
at all in reſpect of the reſt D, E. 


4. To determine the preponderation where ſeveral bod 
c, d (fig. 15.) are rm without 2 — 5 
gravity in C. Multiply the weights c and 4 into th 4 
diſtances from the point of ſuſpenſion CE and CB. oo 
ſum will be the momentum of their weights, or the - 
deration towards the right : then multiply the wei "a 
and 6 into their diſtances AC and CD, the ſum will be 
the ponderation towards the left : ſubtracting, therefor 
the one from the other, the remainder will be the 2 
ponderation required. 4 
5. Any number of weights, a, b, c, 4, being Juſpended with. 
out the common center of gravity in C, and preponderatin 
towards the right, to determine the point F, from whence the 
ſum of all the weights being ſuſpended, the ponderaticn ſoall 
continue the ſame as in their former ſituation, 
Find the momentum wherewith the weights c and 4 re- 
1 towards the right ; ſince the momentum of the 
um of the weights to be ſuſpended in F is to be equal to 
it, the momentum now found will be the product of CF 
into the ſum of the weights : this, therefore, being di- 
vided by the ſum of the weights, the quotient will be 
the diſtance CF, at which the ſum of the weights is to 
be ſuſpended, that the preponderation may continue the 
ſame as before. 
6. To find the center of gravity in a parallelogrzm and pa- 
rallelepiped. Draw the diagonals AD and EG ( fig. 16.) 
likewiſe CB and HF; ſince each diagonal, AD and 
CB, divides the parallelogram ACDB into two equal 
parts, each paſſes through the center of gravity; conſe- 
quently, the point of interſection I muſt be the center of 
gravity of the parallelogram. In like manner, fince both 
the plane CBFH, and ADGE, divide the parallelepi- 
ped into two equal parts, each paſſes through its center 
of gravity; ſo that the common interſection IK is the 
diameter of gravity, the middle whereof is the center. 
After the ſame manner may the center of gravity be found 
in priſms and cylinders it being the middle point of the 
right line that joins the cent of gravity of their oppo- 
ſite baſes. 
7. In regular polygons, the center of gravity is the fame 
with the center of the circumſcribed parallelogram. 
8. To find the center of gravity of a cone, and a pyramid, 
The center of gravity of a cone is in its axis AC ( fig. 17.) 
If then AP=x, AC ga, CDex, the periphery of the 
baſe = p, and PN=y, we ſhall have, by the well- 


m of 2 


» Will have no effect 


known property of circles, r:þ:: y : — = the peri- 
phery of the circle, whoſe diameter is MN, which be- 
ing multiplied by — will give — = the area of the 
ſame circle. But, by ſimilar triangles, y:#::7:4 
. conſequently the a- 
rea of the circle, whoſe e is PN, becomes 
equal to 2 — 2 and therefore ? = will be the flux- 


a? 


therefore y = —, and y*=— 


jon of the maſs, or of the content of the cone at the 


* 
term MN, and red = will be the fluxion of the mo- 


24? 


mentum, whoſe fluent is 26 , Which being divided by 
| a 
pr x? 
6a*® a 
give 4 x=4 AP, for the diſtance of the center of gene 
of the portion AMN from the vertex A; and — 
AP becomes equal to AC, x will be equal to 9; If, 
therefore the center of gravity of the whole cone 1 
tant from the vertex 4 of AC. And in the ſame man- 
ner is found the diſtance of the center of gravity 
the vertex of the pyramid + AC. a 1 
7 determine the center of gravity in an iſoſcele ing 
BAC (A. 18.) Draw the right line AD, aun — 
baſe BC in D which will be alſo perpendicular to tt; — 
A BAD=A DAC, each may be divided into the ſa 
manner on 
each fide to the common axis AD; ſo that the center of gra. 
vity of the A BAC, vill be in AD. To en 
preciſe point in that, let AD , BCA, AP=», H--" 


| . pert Tos 25:40. 
then wl AP: MN :: AD: BC; or, «„ 3 Hence, 


, the fluent of 2 — þ the fluxion of the mals, will 


— mm ne 
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Hence, y= . Conſequently yxæ, which repreſents 
a 


zon of the maſs at the term MN divided by y x, 
the ng the fluxion of the area A MN, will be * to 
5 ; the fluent of which quantity will 
1 
be = 2 =, at the term BC, when x AD, 
457 and Weber the diſtance of the center of gra- 
vity of the A from the vertex, will be found 5 a. 

In the very ſame manner the center of gravity of any 
other plain triangle will appear to be at 4 of the altitude 
from the vertex. 2 

10. For the center 1 in a parabola ( fig. 19). Let 
AE, SH, AP=x, PN=y. Then will 2yx be 
the fluxion of the whole weight; but from the nature of 
the parabola, and the parameter being a conſtant quan- 
tity, 1 4 =; whence x£=y, and 2x 225: ſubſti- 
tuting 2 * 4 inſtead of 25 in the above A we ſhall 
have 24 1 * for the fluxion of the maſs, whoſe fluent 


vill be the maſs itſelf. Then, multiplying 2 x 4 * 


A we ſhall have 2x£x r or 2 #4 x for the fluxion of 


4*4 


the momentum, whoſe fluent will be the momen- 


tum itſelf, Divide this by the hole weight, and the 
quotient 43 x -A x, will be the diſtance of the cen- 
ter of gravity of the ſpace NAzP from the vertex A; 
and when AP becomes equal to AE, or x=a, + a, 
or AE, will be the diſtance of the center of gravity of 
the whole parabolic ſpace from the vertex A. Now 
vgl, being a general equation for all kinds of pa- 
I I . 


rabolas, we ſhall have y=x and therefore x & will be 
1 


the fluxion of the whole maſs, and x " +15, the flux- 
jon of the momentum : the fluent of this laſt expreſſion, 
— 2 N 
2m+l » being divided by the fluent of 
＋ m =+ . +1 : 
7x „will give 2 1K, for the diſ- 


tance of the center of gravity of the ſpace Z AN from the ver- 
tex A, and . 
2m 


1 4 will be the diſtance of the center of 
gravity of the whole parabolic ſpace from A. When m 


=2, as in the common parabola, this expreſſion will be 
$a. If m=3, as in the cubical parabola, then the ex- 
preſſion will be 4 az when m=4, as in a biquadratic 
parabola, we ſhall have z of the axis for the diſtance ; 
and in a ſurſolid parabola, when m=5, the expreflion 
will give x7 @ for the required diſtance. If m = , which 
1 the property of the concave or ſupplemental ſpace, 
then the axis le a tangent to the vertical point, 
and 24 will bg the diſtance required. In the exterior 
parabola AS'T, as may be eaſily found, by reaſoning on 
ſimilar principles, the center of gravity is at the diſtance 
AL, equal to 3 AQ. In the cubical parabola, ? AQ. 
In 5 N parabola, 3 AQ. In a ſurſolidal para- 
9 7 . 
11. The center of gravity of the arch of a cirdle, as EH F 
(fie. 19. Ne 2.) is ſomewhere in the radius AH that bi- 
lets it in H. Let DI, a diameter parallel to the chord 
of the arch EF, be conſidered as the axis of ſuſpenſion, 
and be equal to zr; let EF=24, EHF=2c, the per- 
pendicular BC=y, the arch CH=z, and AB=x. 
en the point C arrives at H, y becomes equal to r, 
and Zand x in their evaneſcent ſtate are equal; there- 
wk, de ©: #:2; and conſequently yz, which is the 
union of the momentum, is equal to ræ; and rx will 
s momentum itſelf, Divide this by z the whole 


mals, and — will be the diſtance of the center of gra- 


Vity of the arch from the point. of ſuſpenſion A : but 
Vhen the point C arrives at E, — will be equal to ;: 
2 c 


enttherefore the required diſtance will be to the radius 
- e Chord of the arch to the arch itſelf; and if the 
* e ſemiperiphery, as the diameter to the ſemi- 
19 Ne . In the ſector of a circle, as CAC H (fe. 
AG 2.) the center of gravity is in the biſeCting line 
deleribe On the center A, with a radius at pleaſure, 
Ac the arc NN, and draw the chords NN and CC. 
— Ir, the chord CC=24, CA Cg 2c, and AN=x. 
5 mentum of an arch, with reſpect to the axis of ſuſ- 
mon, being equal to the chord of that arch multi- 
a che radius, the momenta of different arches are 
compound ratio of the chords and radii, or in the 


CENTER of motion, is a point round whic 


duplicate of the radii z therefore we ſhall have rr: x , 


as the momentum of the arch CHC=247, to the mo- 


mentum of the arch NPN — which, multi- 
r 


2 XxX * 
r 


ſector NANP, whoſe fluent 265 ill be the momen- 


37 
tum of the ſame ſector. Divide this by cr, the value of 


3 p 
the maſs, and : — will be the diſtance of the center 


of gravity of the ſector NAN; but when x becomes 


3 
equal to r, — will be 2< for the diſtance of the 
c 
center of gravity of the ſeQtor CACH, from the point 
of ſuſpenſion A: therefore this diſtance is to 3 of the 
radius, as the chord of the arch to the arch itſelf. And 
if the ſeQor be a ſemicircle, it will be as the diameter 
to the ſemiperiphery. 'To find the value of any ſurface 
or ſolid by means of the center of gravity, ſee CN TRO- 
Baryc method. 
For the center of gravity of ſegments, lines, parabolic conoids, 
ſpheroids, truncated cones, &c. as being caſes more operoſe, 
and at the ſame time more uncommon ; we refer to 
Wolfius, Hodgſon, Simpſon, and others. 
12. To determine the center of gravity in any body mechani- 
cally. Lay the given body HI (fig. 20.) on an extended 
rope, or on the edge of a triangular priſm FG, bringing 
it this and that way, till the parts on either ſide are in 
equilibrio; the plane, whoſe ſide is KL, paſſes through 
the center of gravity. Balance it again on the ſame, only 
changing its ſituation : then will the chord or the ſide 
MN, paſs through the center of gravity; ſo that the in- 
terſection of the two lines MN and EL determines the 
point O in the ſurface of the body required. 
The ſame may be done by laying the body on an horizontal 
table (as near the edge as is poſſible, without its falling) 
in two poſitions, lengthwiſe and breadthwiſe : the com- 
mon interſection of the two lines contiguous to the edge, 
will be its center of gravity. Or it may be done by plac- 
ing the body on the point of a ſtyle, &c. till it reſt in 
equilibrio. It was by this method, Borelli found the 
center of gravity in a human body, to be between the 
nates and pubis; ſo that the whole gravity of the body is 
there collected, where nature has placed the genitals : 
an inſtance of the wiſdom of the Creator, in placing the 
membrum virile in that place, which of all others is the 
molt convenient for copulation. 


plied by z, gives 


equal to the fluxion of the 


CENTER of an hyperbola, is a point in the middle of the de- 


terminate or tranſverſe axis. 


CENTER of magnitude, is that point which is equally dif- 


tant from all the external parts of a body. 
h one or more 
heavy bodies, that have one common center of gravity, 
revolve; v. gr. If the weights P and Q (Tab. Mechanics, 
fig. 21.) revolve about the point N, ſo that when P de- 
ſcends, Q aſcends, N is ſaid to be the center of motion. 
It is demonſtrated in mechanics, that the diſtance IN, 
of the center of gravity of any particular weight, from 
the common center of gravity, or the center of motion N, 


is perpendicular to the line of direction IP. 
CENTER of eſcillatien, is that point, in the axis or line of 


ſuſpenſion of a vibrating body, into which, if the whole 
was contracted, the angular velocity, and the time of 
vibration, would remain unaltered. Hence, in a com- 
pound pendulum, its diſtance from the point of ſuſpen- 
ſion is equal to the length of a ſimple pendulum, whoſe 
oſcillations are iſochronal with thoſe of the compound 
one 

7 


Laws of the CENTER of oſcillation 1. If ſeveral weights 


D, F, H, B (Tab. Mechanics, fig. 22.) whoſe gravity is ſup- 
poſed collected in the points D, E, H, B, con/lantly retain the ſame 
22 between themſelves and the point of ſuſpenſion A; and 
the pendulum thus compounded, performs its oſcillations about 
A; OA the diflance of the center of oſcillation O from the 
point of ſuſpenſion will be had by multiplying the ſeveral 
weights into the ſquares of the diſtances, and dividing the ag- 
gregate by the ſum of the momenta of their weight. See 
Simpſon's Fluxions, vol. i. p. 212, &c. 
2. To determine the center of oſcillation in a right line AB 
fig. 23.) Let AB=a, AD=x, then will xx be the 
— of the momentum, which being multiplied by æ, 
becauſe the velocity of every point is proportional to its 
diſtance from the center of motion A, will give x*# for 


\ N 1 1 
the ſluxion of the force, whoſe fluent 7* being divid- 


ed by , the fluent of x, will give 3 » for the diſ- 
2 


tance of the center of oſcillation in the — AD from 
the point of ſuſpenſion A. If then for x be ſubſtituted 8 
6 . t 


——— 


che diſtance of the center of oſcillation in the right line | 
AB=2 a. In this manner is found the center of oſcilla- 
tion of a wire, oſcillating about one of its extremi- 
ties. 
3. To determine the center of oſcillation of the rectangle RTHS 
(A. 19.) ſuſpended in the middle point A of the fide RI, and 
oſcillating about its axis RI. Let RI=SH=a, AP=x; 
then will a # be the fluxion of the maſs, or whole weight. 
This, multiplied by x, the velocity will give a for the 
fluxion of the momentum z and multiplying this quan- 
tity again by x, the acquired velocity, we ſhall have 


3 
a x* x for the fluxion of the force; whoſe fluent = be- 


ing divided by =, the fluent of ax#, will give * x, 


which indefinitely expreſſes the diſtance of the center of 
oſei lation, from the axis of oſcillation in the ſegment 
RCDI. If then for x be ſubſtituted the altitude of the 
whole rectangle RS=4, we ſhall have the diſtance of 
the center of oſcillation from the axis = 5 6. 

For the center of eſcillati n in an iſeſceles triangle, ASH, 
oſcillating about its axis RI, parallel to its baſe 8 H; its 
diſtance from the vertex A is found = 4 of AE the al- 
titude of the triangle. 

Of an iſsſceles triangle 8 AH oſcillating about its baſe SH, 
its diſtance from the vertex A is found = f AE the al- 
titude of the triangle. 

For the center of oſcillation in an iſoſceles triangle 8 AH, 
ſuſpended by an inflexible thread void of gravity, Ah, and 
oſcillating about its axis parallel to its baſe SH; its dif- 
tance from the vertex is found = E the altitude of the 
triangle. 

For the centers of aſcillatien of parabolas, and curves of the 
like kind, oſcillating about their axes, parallel to their baſes, 
they are found as follows. 


Let AE=a, AP=x, and PN=y, (fig. 19.) then uni- 
1 1 

verſally, r, and therefore K + will denote 

the fluxion of the whole maſs. This being multiplied 
—_— 

by x* will gives” à for the fluxion of the force, 


m —+ 3 f 
3 mu -+ I 1 , being divided by 
— 24 
8 , the fluent of x vi 
2m+1 
zm+1 
center of ofcillation of the ſpace Z ANP from the vertex 


m 
2m+1 


whoſe fluent 


x, the fluxion of the 


momentum, will give x for the diſtance of the 


A; and when x becomes equal to a, 8 


=, a will denote 


the diſtance of the center of oſcillation of the whole pa- 
rabolic ſpace 8 AH, from the point of ſuſpenſion A, in 
the axis of rotation R Al. 

In the Apollonian parabola, m=2, therefore the diſtance. 
of the center from the axis, = AE. | 

In a cubical parabole, m=3, and the diſtance of the cen- 
ter of oſcillation from the axis = 54 AE. 

In a biquadratic parabole, m=4, and therefore the diſ- 
tance of the center from the axis, = x3 AE. 

For the method of determining the diſtance of the center 
of oſcillation from the baſe, ſuppoſed to be the axis 
about which the parabola revolves, ſee Hodgſon's Flux- 
ions, p. 431, &c. 

In ſolid and plane figures agitated Jaterally, i. e. about 
the axis of oſcillation, perpendicular to the plane of the 
figure, the inveſtigation of the center of oſcillation is 
fomewhat difficult; becauſe all the parts of the weight, 
on account of their unequal diſtances from the point of 
ſuſpenſion, do not move with the ſame velocity; as is 
ſhewn by Huygens, in his Horol. Oſcill. He found, in 
this caſe, the diſtance of the center of oſcillation, from 
the axis in a circle, to be ; of the diameter: in a rect- 
angle, ſuſpended by one of its angles, 3 of the diago- 
nal: in a parabola, ſuſpended by its vertex, Jof its axis, 
and + of the parameter; ſuſpended from a point in the 
middle of the baſis, ? of the axis, and +4 the parameter; 
in the ſector of a circle, J of a right line which is to 
the radius as the arch to the ſubtents : in a cone, ; of the 
axis, and 3 of the third proportional to the axis, and a 
ſemidiameter of the baſe: in a ſphere (as is uſually the 
caſe in pendulums) + of a third proportional to two 
quantities compoſed of the ſemidiameter and length of 
the thread, and the ſemidiameter itſelf: in a cylinder, 
3 of the altitude, and & a right line, which is to the ſe- 

midiameter of the baſe, as that is to the altitude. 
CexnTER of percuſſion, in a moving body, is that point 

wherein the PERCUSSION is the greateil, wherein the 
whole percutient force of the body is ſuppoſed to be col- 
lected: or about which the impetus of the parts is ba- 


— 


ö 


— 


| 


— 


lanced - every ſide; ſo that it may be ſtopt, by an im- 


CEN 


moveable obſtacle, at this point, and reſt on it. £.. 
acting on the cenſer of ſuſpention. on it, withort 
Laws of the CENTER of percuſſion.— 1. The cent 


b er op * 
cuſſion is the ſame with the center of oſcillation, cher. 4 
percutient body revolves round a fixed point; and is G. 


termined in the ſame manner, viz. b conlidering the 
impetus of the parts, as ſo many weights applicd t 
inflexible right line, void of gravity; i. e. by irs 
the ſum of the products of the forces of the parts ver 
tiphed by their diſtances from the point of ſuf * — 
be ſum of the forces. What, therefore, has hee, 
above ſhewn of the center of ofcillation, will hold of * 
center of percuſſion, where the percutient body moy : 
round a fixed point. 528 
2. The center of percuſſion is the ſame with the center of 
gravity, if all the parts of the percutient body be carried 
with a parallel motion, or with the ſame celerity: * 
the momenta are the products of the weights into the 
celerities. Wherefore, to multiply equiponderating bo- 
dies by the ſame velocity, is the ſame thing as to take 
equimultiples; but the equimultiples of equiponderatins 
bodies, themſelves equiponderate ; therefore, equivalent 
momenta are diſpoſed about the center of gravity : con- 
ſequently the center of percuſſion in this caſe coincides 
with that of gravity ; and what is ſhewn of the one, will 
hold of the other. | 

CENTER of a parallelogram, or polygen, the point wherein 
its diagonals interſect. 

CENTER of a /phere is a point from which all the lines 
drawn to the ſurface, are equal. 

Ihe center of the ſemicircle, by whoſe revolution the ſphere 
is generated, is alſo that of the ſphere. 

Hermes Triſmegiſtus defines God an intellectual ſphere, 
whoſe center is every-where, and circumference no-where. 

CENTER=wheel of a watch. See W ATCH-work. 

CENTER of a ſquadron, or of a fleet, is the middle of a 
LINF, which is always the ſtation of the admiral, or 
commander m chief, and ought to be proportionably the 
ſtrongeſt, becaufe it reaches from the van and rear. 

CENTERING of an optic glaſs, the grinding it ſo as that 
the thickeſt part is exactly in the middle. 

One of the greateſt difficulties in grinding large optic 
glafles is, that in figures ſo little convex, the leaſt dif- 
terence will put the center two or three inches out of the 
middle. Dr. Hook notes, that though it were better the 
thickeſt part of a long object glaſs were exactly in the 
middle, yet it may be a very good one when it is an inch 
or two out of it. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 4. p. 57. Id. ibid. 
p- 64, ſeq. 

M. Caflini the younger has a diſcourſe expreſs on the ne- 
ceſſity of well centering the object glaſs of a large wh, 
that 1s, of grinding them ſo, that the center may fall 
exactly in the axis of the teleſcope. Mem. Acad. Sc. 
an. 1710, p. 299, ſeq. : 

CENTESIMA «/ura, that wherein the intereſt in an hun- 
dred months became equal to the principal; i. e. where 
the money is laid out at one per cent. per month, anſwer- 
ing to what in our ſtile would be called 12 per cent. for 
the Romans reckoned their intereſt not þy the year, but 
by the month. 45.2 

CENTESIMA'TION, Centeſimatie, the puniſhing every 
hundredth man. ; 
Macrinus ſometimes decimated, and ſometimes cent 
mated the ſoldiers. The latter term ſeems to have been 
introduced by himſelf, to the honour of his clemency, 35 
being contented to cente/imate thoſe who deſerved deci- 
mation, or viceſimation. ah 

CENTGRAVIUS, in Middle Age Writers, the ſame u. 
CENTENARIUS. 

CENTILOQUIUM, from centam, a hundred, and Hf 
I ſpeak, denotes a collection of an hundred ſentences, 
opinions, or ſayings. led 

CENTINODIUM, an officinal plant, popularly 1 - 
KNOT-graſs; by the botaniſts polygonumz repute 
aſtringent and vulnerary. 

CENTIPES. See SCOLOPENDRA. ; 4 

CEN TNER, or Doumoſtic HUNDRED, in Munn gs 
Aſaying, is a weight diviſible, firſt into an hun ts, but 
thence into a greater number of other ſmaller — * 

ee the word is the ſame, both with the a 1 = 

metallurgiſts, yet it is to be underſtood as or.” p os. 
very different quantity in their different coop "ſtood, 

The weights of the metallurgiſts are eaſily un he al- 

a : hoſe of the 
as being of the common proportion, but t doſe, as the 
ſayers are a thouſand times ſmaller than t ien 
portions of _ or ores examined by the alla 
uſually very ſmall, roles, 

The Laden who extract metals out of the! 4 

uſe a weight divided into an hundred equal part Hundred 

part a pound; the whole they call a _ arts, or 
weight; the pound is divided into thirty-two P erg of 

half ounces; and the half ounce into two 4 

ounces, and theſe each into two drams- Theſe 
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+ - 4::6ons and deneminations of the metallurgiſts 
Th ood but the ſame words, though 2 
7 2 uſed by aſſayers, with them expreſs very dif- 
* » uantities; for as the centner of the metallurgiſts 
_ an hundred pounds, the centner of the aſſayers is 
— no more than one dram, to which the other parts 
ioned. 
* wc hn weights are divided into ſuch an extreme 
* e of minutenels, and are ſo very different from all 
the common weights, the aſſayers uſually make them 
bemſelves in the following manner, out of ſmall ſilver, 
* ſolder plates, of ſuch a fize, that the mack of 
hel weight, according to the diviſion of the dram, which 
is the hci milie, or aflaying centner, may be put upon 
them. They firſt take for a baſs one weight, being about 
exo-thirds of a common dram: this they mark (640b.) 
Then having at hand ſome granulated lead, waſhed clean, 
- well dried, and ſifted very fine, they put as much of it 
in one of the ſmall diſhes of a fine balance, as will equi- 
poiſe the (64/5.) as it is called, juſt mentioned: then di- 
viding this granulated lead into very nice halves, in the 
two — after taking out the firſt ſilver weight, they 
obtain a perfect equilibtium between the two ſcales; they 
then pour the granulated lead out of one diſh of the 
ſcales, and inſtead of it put in another filver weight, 
- which they make exactly equiponderant with the lead in 
the other ſcale, and mark it (32) If this ſecond 
weight, when ficlt put into the ſcale, exceed by much 
the weight of the lead, they take a little from it by a 
very fine file; but when it comes very near, they uſe 
only a whetſtone to wear off an extremely ſmall portion 
at a time. When it is brought to be perfectly even and 
equal to the lead, they change the ſcales to fee that no 
error has been committed, and then go on in the fame 
manner till they have made all the diviſions, and all the 
ſmall weights. Then to have an entire centner or hun- 
died weight, they add to the (64/b.) as they call it, a 
3200. _ a 4b. and weighing againſt them one ſmall 
weight, they make it equal to them, and mark it (100/6.) 
This is the docimaſtical; or 2 centner, and is really 
one dram. Cramer, Art. Afl. p. 108. 


CENTO, in Poetry, a work wholly compoſed of verſes, or 


paſſages promiſcuouſly taken from other authors; only 
diſpoſed in a new form, or order: ſo as to compoſe a 
new work, and make a new meaning. 

The word is Latin, cento, which primarily ſignifies a cloak 
made of patches; and that from xey7poy. 

Auſonius has laid down the rules to be obſerved in com- 
poſing centꝛs. The pieces, he ſays, may be taken either 
from the ſame pdet, or from ſeveral z and the verſes may 
be either entire, or divided into two; one half to be 
connected with another half taken elſewhere ; but two 
verſes are-never to be taken running, nor is much lefs 
than half a verſe to be taken. Agreeably to theſe rules, 
he has made a pleaſant nuptial cento from Virgil. 

Proba Falconia has written the life of Jeſus Chriſt, in 
centos taken from Virgil: the like is done by Alex. Roſs, 
in his Chriſtiadosz and by Stephen de Pleurre, canon 
regular of St. Victor at Paris. 

CENTONARH, in Antiquity, a ſort of officers or opera- 
tors, whoſe buſineſs was to make centones, or coats patched 
of leather and cloth, wherewith to cover the vineæ, un- 
der which the beſiegers made their approaches, as well 
as the towers and machines uſed to batter the place, and 
prevent their being ſet on fire by the enemy. In the 
Theodoſian code we have a title, De centonariis & den- 


drophyris. And in ancient inſcriptions, the centonarii are 


joined with the tignarii, or carpenters, ferrari or ſmiths, 
Ke. who made but one company, under the denomina- 
tion of collegium fabrorum & centonariorum. 
CENTRAL, ſomething relating to a CENTER. 

Thus we 1 ay central eclipſe, central fire, central forces, cen- 
tral rule, &c. 

ENTRAL forces, are the vires, or powers, whereby a moving 

either tends towards the center of motion, or re- 

cedes from it. | 

Central forces are divided into two kinds, with regard to 
their diſſerent relations to the center, viz. the centripetal, 
and the centrifugal. 

e dectrine of central, or centripetal, and centrifugal forces, 

as been much cultivated by mathematicians, as being 
0! extenſive uſe in the theory of gravity and other phy- 
co.: mathematical ſciences, 

In tis doQrine it is ſuppoſed, that a body at reſt never 
moves felt; and that a body in motion never changes 
Ye velocity or direction of its motion of itſelf; but that 
cher) motion would continue uniform, and its direction 
Ker, unleſs ſome external force or reſiſtance af- 
"Rs It, Hence, when a body at reſt always tends to 
dove, or when the velocity of any reCtilinear motion is 
accclerated continually, or when the direction of a mo- 


! Es » 5 d 1 
" '5 continually varied, and a curve line deſcribed, 
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theſe are ſuppoſed to proceed equally from the influence 
of ſome power that acts inceſſantly ; which may be mea- 
ſured either by the preſſure of the quieſcent. body againſt 
the obſtacle that hinders it to move, in the firſt caſe; or 
by the acceleration of the motion, in the ſecond ; or by 
the flexure of the curve deſcribed, in the third caſe; due 
regard being had to the time in which theſe effects 
are produced, and other circumſtances, according to 
the principles of mechanics. Effects of the power of 
gravity of each kind fall under our conſtant obſervation 
near the ſurface of the earth; for the ſame power which 
renders bodies heavy while they are at reſt, accelerates 
them when they deſcend perpendicularly, and bends 
their motion into a curve line when they are projeQed 
in any other direction than that of their jy þ But 
we can judge of the powers that act on the celeſtial bo- 
dies by effects of the laſt kind only. And hence it is 
that the doctrine of central forces is of fo much uſe in the 
theory of the planetary motions. 
Sir Ilaac Newton has treated of central forces in book I. 
$ 2. of his Principles. M. De Moivre has given elegant 
eneral theorems relating to the ſame ſubject, in the 
hil. Tranſ. and in his Miſcel. Analyt. p. 231. 
Let MPQ (Tab. II. Analyfis, fg. 57.) be any gen curve 
in the perimeter of which a body moves: let P be the 
lace of the body in the curve, 8 the center of forces, 
ÞG the radius of concavity or curvature, 8 T the per- 
pendicular drawn from the center of forces to the tan- 
gent of the curve in P; then will the centripetal force be 


every where proportional to the quantity PG — 


See Miſcel. Analyt. p. 231. 
What is there called the center of force, is the point to 
which the central force is always directed. 
Monſ. Varignon has alſo given two general theorems on 
this ſubject in the Memoirs of the Acad. Scienc. an. 
1700, 1701, and has ſhewn their application to the mo- 
tions of the planets. See alſo the fame Memoirs, an. 
1706, 1710. | 
Mr. Mac-Laurin has alfo treated the ſubject of central 
forces very fully in his Fluxions, from art. 416 to 493, 
where he gives a great variety of expreſſions for theſe 
Jn; and ſeveral elegant methods of inveſtigating 
them. 
Sir Iſaac Newton has demonſtrated this fundamental the- 
orem of central forces, that the areas which revolving bo- 
dies deſeribe by radii drawn to an immoveable center, 
lie in the ſame immoveable planes, and are proportional 
to the times in which they are deſcribed. Princip. lib. i. 
rop. 1. 
* * eminent mathematician obſerves, that this law, 
which is originally Kepler's, is the only general principle 
in the doctrine if centripetal forces; but ſince this law, as 
Sir Iſaac Newton himſelf has proved, cannot hold when- 
ever a body has a gravity or force to any other than one 
and the ſame point, there ſeems to be wanting ſome 
law that may ſerve to explain the motions of the moon 
and ſatellites which have a gravity towards two different 
centers: the law he lays down for this purpoſe is, 
That where a body is deſlected by two forces tending con- 
ſtantly to two fixed points, it will deſcribe by lines drawn 
from the two fixed points, equal ſolids in equal times, 
about the line joining thoſe fixed points. Sce Machin, 
of the Laws of the Moon's Motion, in the poſtſcript. 
This ſhort treatiſe is publiſhed at the end of the Englith 
tranſlation of Sir Iſaac Newton's Principles. See a de- 
monſtration of this law by Mr. W. Jones, in the Phil. 
Tranſ. vol. lix. art. 12. p. 74, &c. 
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CENTRAL forces, laws ef. 1. The following rule, for which 


we are obliged to the marquis de VHopital, opens at 
once all the myſteries of central forces, Suppoſe a body 
of any determinate weight to move uniformly round x 
center with any certain velocity; find from what height 
it muſt have fallen to acquire that velocity : then, as the 
radius of the circle it deſcribes is to double that height, 
ſo is its weight to its centrifugal force. 

2: The central force of a body moving in the periphery of acir- 
cle, isas the ſquareof the indefinitely ſmallarch AE, divided 
by the diameter AB. Tab. Mechanics, fig. 25. Ne I. Let this 
arch be the diſtance which the body deſeribes in a given par- 
tiele of time; then, from the nature of the circle, AE*=AB 


Xx AM, and therefore AM = =, Now AM is the 


ſpace through which the body is drawn from the tangent 
in the given time; and though 2 AM is the proper mea- 
ſure of the central force, yet when the forces compared 
are all computed in the ſame manner, from the naſcent, 
or indefinitely ſmall ſubtenſes of contemporaneous arches, 
it is of no conſequence whether we conlider thoſe ſub- 
tenſes, or their doubles, as the meaſures of the forces, 
ſince the ratio is in both cafes the ſame. Since then a 
body, by an equable motion, in equal times deſcribes 
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And hence, if the central forces of two bodies, deſcribing 


the ſame entire peripheries, or ſimilar arches, be as the 


central force be equal to the gravity, it moves in the pe- 


13. If the velocities of two bodies moving in unequal pe- 


given diſtance from the earth's center. Let 4 be the 


EN 


equal arches AE; che central 2rce wherewith the body | 


is impelled in the periphery of the circle, is conſtantly 

the ſame. 3 

3. If two bodies deſcribe different peripheties by an 

equable motion, their central forces are in a ratio, com- 

pounded of the duplicate ratio of their celerities ; and 

the reciprocal one of their diameters : becauſe the ratio 

of the celerities is in this caſe the ſame with that of the 

arches or ſpaces deſcribed in the ſame time; and the ce- 

lerities are evidently in the ſubduplicate of the products 

of the diameters multiplied by the forces. Hence, if 
the celerities be equal, the central forces will be recipro- 
cally as their diameters; and if the diameters AB and 

HL be equal, i. e. if each moveable proceed in the ſame 

periphery, but with unequal celerities, the central forces 
will be in a duplicate ratio of the velocities. 

If the central forces of the two bodies moving in different 

peripheries be equal, the diameters of the circles AB 

and H L will be in a duplicate ratio of the celerities. | 
4. The central forces are in a ratio compounded of the di- 
rect ratio of the diameters, and the reciprocal one of the 


ſquares of the times. For the diameters are as the pe- 
ripheries, which are the ſpaces run in the periodic | 


times; and theſe are in the compound ratio of their 
times and celerities directly: therefore, In. the | 
times by 7, t, the celerities by C, c, and the diam- 
eters 12 D, 4 3 D id; : 5 = i cXlt ö conſequently, 
of rad E 1 
— 124 1 - 1 
5⁷ e e e 
fore by art. 3. the central forces are in the proportion re- 
quired. And when the circles are equal, the central 
forces are reciprocally as the ſquares of the times. 


. 


5. If two bodies, equal in weight, deſcribe peripheries of 


unequal circles in equal times, their central forces are as 
their diameters AB, and HL (Tab. Mechanics, fig. 25). 


peripheries of two unequal circles, be as their diameters, 
they paſs over the ſame in equal times. 

6. If two bodies, moving in unequal peripheries, be 
acted on by the ſame central force, the time in the larger 
is to that in the ſmaller, in a ſubduplicate ratio of the 
greater diameter AB, to the leſs HL; wherefore, T* : 
t* :: D;: d, that is, the diameters of the circles in whoſe 
peripheries thoſe bodies are acted on by the ſame central 
force, are in a duplicate ratio of the times. Hence alſo 
the times wherein ſimilar peripheries or arches are run 
over by bodies impelled by the ſame central force, are in 
proportion to their velocities. 

7. If the times wherein the bodies are carried through 


diameters of the circles, the central forces are reciprocally 
as the ſame diameters. 
8. If a body move uniformly in the periphery of a circle, 
with the velocity it acquires by falling the height AF; 
the central force will be to the gravity, as double the alti- 
tude AF to the radius CA. — If therefore the gravity of 
the body be called G, the centrifugal force will be 2 AF 
x G+CA. 
9. If a heavy body move equably in the periphery of a 
circle, and with the velocity which 1t acquires by falling 
through a height equal to half the radius; the central 
force will be equal to the gravity.—And again, if the | 


riphery of the circle, with the ſame gravity which it ac- 
quires in falling a height equal to half the radius. | 
10. If the central force be equal to the gravity, the time 

it takes up in the entire periphery, is to the time of its 
fall through half the radius, as the periphery to the radius. 
11. If two bodies move in unequal peripheries, and with 
an unequal velocity, which is reciprocally in a ſubdupli- 
cate ratio of the diameters; the central forces are in a du- 
plicate ratio of the diſtances from the center of the 
forces, taken reciprocally. : 

12. If two bodies move in unequal peripheries, with ce- 
lerities which are reciprocally as the diameters; their 
central forces will be reciprocally as the cubes of their | 
diſtances from the center of their forces. 


ripheries, be reciprocally in a ſubduplicate ratio of the 
diameters; the ſquares of the times wherein they paſs 
the whole periphery, or ſimilar arches, are in a triplicate 
ratio of the diſtances from the center of the forces; 
wherefore, if the central forces be reciprocally in a du- 
plicate ratio of the diſtances from the center, the ſquares 
of the times wherein the entire peripheries, or Amilar 
arches, are paſſed over, are alſo in a triplicate ratio of 
the diſtances. 


From this, and ſome of the foregoing theorems, we may | 
_ deduce the velocity and periodic time of a body revolv- 


ing in a circle, by means of its own gravity, at any 
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ſpace through which a heavy body deſcen AN 
Nos of the earth, in the firſt ſotond of _=_ rx fur. 
will be the meaſure of the force of gravity 2 n 
face: ander being aſſumed for the earth's radi 
velocity in a circle at its ſurface, in one ſecond, * 


V2 rd, by art. 2. And the time of revolution will be = 
AAS EIT t & ©. 

| = 23,14159, AC, * - 4 
7 ＋ (& 


he fur. 


V2rd 
conds)z becaufe the ſpace, deſcribed in a given; : 
isthe true meaſure of the celerity, is to the whole pry 
Viz. 3.14159 * 21, as the ſaid time is to the 2 
ſure of the periodic time: the two foregoing expreiog.” 
ſubſtituting for , 21000000 feet, and for 4, 164 2 
be mow equal to 26000 feet, and 507; ſeconds re- 
ſpeQtively. Let R repreſent the radius of another cir 
cle deſcribed by a projectile about the earth's center: 
ſince the force of gravitation varies inverſly as th 


of the diſtance, we ſhall have — : R- 1 * 
26009 


feet, the velocity in a ſecond at the ſurface, to 
* oF Fo the velocity in the circle whoſe radius is R: 


and by art. 13. 73: R:: 5075 ſeconds, the periodic 


time at the ſurface : 5075 * of = the time of rexolu- 


tion in the circle R. Let R=60r, or the diſtance of 
the moon from the earth, and the above expreſſion will 
give 2360000 ſeconds, or 27,3 days nearly for the 

riodic time at that diſtance. Thus alſo the ratio of the 
forces of * of the moon towards the ſun and 
earth may be eſtimated. For, 1 year being the periodic 


time of the earth and moon about the ſun, and SZ the 
1 


ſquare of the proportional periodic time of the moon 
about the earth, we have, by art. 4. — : 240000 


X178:: 2,2, &c. : 15 or this is the proportion of the 

ravitation of the moon towards the ſun to her gravita- 
tion towards the earth. Again, we may hence compute 
the centrifugal force of a body at the equator, ariſing 
from the earth's rotation. 'The time of revolution, when 
the 9 force would become equal to that of gra- 
vity, as has been ſhewn above, is 5075 ſeconds; and, 


by art. 4. 86160] *, which is the ſquare of the number 
of ſeconds in 23 hours, 56 minutes, the time of the 


earth's entire rotation, is to 50751*, as the force of gra- 
vity, which may be denoted by unit, to — » the centri· 
ſugal force required. Simpſon's Fluxions, vol. i. p. 
240, &c. 

14. If a body move in a curve line, in ſuch manner as 
that the radius CB, fig. 25. Ne 2. drawn from it to the 
fixed point C, placed in the ſame plane, deſcribes areas 
BAC, BCE, &c. proportional to the times, or equal 
in any given time, it is ſolicited towards the point C, 
by a centripetal force. 

15. If a body proceed according to the direction of the 
right line A b. and be ſolicited by a centripetal force to- 
wards a fixed point C, placed in the ſame plane; it de- 
ſcribes a curve, whoſe cavity is towards C, and whoſe 
ſeveral areæ, comprehended es two radii AC and 
CB, are proportional to the times. 

16. However the central forces differ from one another, 
they may be compared together; for they are always in 
a ratio compounded of the ratio of the quantities of mat- 
ter in the revolving bodies, and the ratio of the diſtances 
from the center; and alſo in an inverſe ratio of the 
ſquares of the periodical times. If then you multiply 
the quantity of matter in each body by its diſtance from 
the center, and divide the product by the ſquare of the 


periodical time, the quotients of the diviſion will be to | 


one another in the ſaid compound ratio, that is, 45 


central forces. 
17. When the quantities of matter are equal, the 2 
tances themſelves muſt be divided by the ſquare 4 
periodical times, to determine the proportion of mo 
tral forces: in that caſe, if the ſquares of the peri * 
times be to one another as the cubes of the diſtances, a 
quotients of the diviſions, as well as the central fart! ? 
will be in an inverſe ratio of the ſquares of the 
tances. mo ards 2 
18. When the force by which a body ſolicited tow d 
point is not every where the ſame, but is cither * 3 
or diminiſhed, in proportion to the diſtance from tue 4 
ter; ſeveral curves will thence ariſe in a certain Pref 
tion. If the force decreaſes in an inverſe _—_— gill 
ſquares of the diſtances from that point, the J 1 
deſcribe an ellipſis, which is an oval curve, in 5 
there are two points called foci, and the point Wer ſo 
which the force is directed falls upon one of the * 
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1 ver# revolution the body once to, and 
am i from it. The circle alſo belongs to that 
wy curves, and ſo in that caſe the body may alſo de- 

ve a circle. The body may alſo (by ſuppoſing a 
ter celerity in it) deſeribe the two remaining conic 
Fions, viz. the parabola and hyperbola-curves, which 
4o not rerurn into themſelves: on the contrary, if the 
force increaſes with the diſtance, arid that in a ratio of 
the diſtance itſelf, the body will again deſcribe an el- 
bois; but the point to which the foroe is directed is the 
— of the ellipſe; and the body, in each revolution, 
will twice approach to, and again twice recede from that 
int. In this caſe alſo-abody may move in a circle, for 
the reaſon above mentioned. . 

CexTRAL Rule, is a rule or method diſcovered by our 
countryman Thomas Baker, rector of Nympton in De- 
yon, whereby to find the center of a circle deſigned to 
cut the parabola in as many points, as an equation to be 
conſtructed hath real roots. 

Its principal uſe is in the conſtruction of equations ; and 
he has applied it with good ſucceſs as far as biquadratics. 
The central rule is chie 
: that if a line be inſcribed in that curve per- 
dicular to any diameter, a rectangle formed of the 
ents of this inſeript is equal to a rectangle made of 
the intercepted diameter and parameter of the axis. 
The central Yule has the advantage over Cartes's and De 
Latteres's methods of conſtructing equations, in that both 
theſe are ſubject to the trouble aring the equation 
by taking away the ſecond term. is we are freed 
from in Baker's method, which ſhews us how to con- 
ſtruct all equations not exceeding the fourth power, by 
the interſection of a circle and parabola, without the 
omiſſion or change of any terms. See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 
150. 

CENTRATION, centratio. See CONCENTRATION. 
Paracelſus uſes the word centratio, for the change or con- 
verſion of a ſaline principle into a corroſive and ulcerat- 
ing quality. According to him, a centrum ſalis is the be- 

inning of ulcers. 

CENTRIFUGAL force is that whereby a body revolving 

round a center, endeavours to recede from it. 

It is one of the eſtabliſhed laws of nature, that all motion 

is of itſelf rectilinear; and that the moving body never 

recedes from its firft right line, till ſome new impulſe be 

ſuperadded in a different direction: after that new im- 

pulſe, the motion becomes compounded, but it conti- 

nues ſtill rectilinear, though the direction of the line be 

altered. To move in a curve, it muſt receive a new im- 

pulſe, and that in a different direction every moment; a 

curve not being reducible to right lines, unleſs infinitely 

fmall ones. If then a body continually drawn towards a 

center, be projected in a line that does not go through 

that center, it will defcribe a curve ; in each point where- 
of, A (Tab. Mechanics, fig. 25.N® I.) it will endeavour to 
recede from the curve, and d in the tangent AD ; 
and, if nothing hindered, it would actually proceed; ſo 
as in the ſame time wherein it deſcribes the arch AE, it 
would recede the length of the line DE, perpendicular 
to AD, by its centrifugal force. The centrifugal force, 
there fore, is as the right line DE, perpendicular to AD; 

ſupp ſing the arch AE infinitely — 1 

The e of the centrifugal — is ſuch, that a body, ob- 

liged to deſcribe a circle, always deſcribes the * it 

poſſibly can; a greater circle being, as it were, leſs cir- 
cular, and leſs diſtant from a right line, than a ſmall one. 

A body therefore ſuffers more violence, and exerts its cen- 

trifugol force more, when it deſcribes a little circle, than 

when a large one: that is, the centrifugal force is always pro- 
ruonal, other circumſtances being alike, to the circum- 

33 be the curve in which the revolving body is car- 

round. 

It is the ſame in other curves as in circles; for a curve, 

whatever it be, may be eſteemed as compoſed of an in- 

finity of arches of infinitely ſmall circles, all deſcribed 
on different radii z ſo that it'is at thoſe places where the 
curve has the greateſt curvity, that the little arches are 
molt circular: thus, in the ſame curve, the centrifugal 

2 e of the body that deſcribes it, varies according to the 

4 — points wherein it is found. 

TRIFUGAL wheel. See WHEEL. 


» in Zoology, the name by which moſt authors 
-_ * bor cus piſcis. It is properly of the galeus kind, but 
uch thicker and ſhorter than any other of that genus, 
oa — head to tail is ſomewhat of a triangular 8 
wa; and flat belly making one fide of the triangle, 
tstwo ſides, which meet at the back, the other two. 
1 wag de Piſc. lib. iii. cap. 141. 

10 — * name of porcus piſcis either from the ſhape of 
ck, which, riſing into a ridge, reſembles that of a 
cEN Ener from his loving like the hog to wallow in mud. 
* ES, in Phyſiology, a ſpecies of inſets hatched 

wild fig-tree, and uſed in CAPRIFICATION. 


—— 


y founded on this property of the | 


CEN 


CEN 


CENTRIPETAL, force is that power whereby a moveable 


body, impelled in the right line A G (Tab. 
25. Ne I.) is perpetually drawn out of its rectilinear mo- 
tion, and ſolicited to proceed in a curve: The centripetal 
force, therefore, is as the right line DE; ſuppoſing the 
arch AE infinitely ſmall. Howes: in circles, the centri- 


echanics, fig. 


tal and centrifugal forces are equal. 
of ifugal fi q 


TRISCUS, in Zoology, a genus of the order of nantes 

in the claſs of amphibia : the characters of which are, that 
the head is lengthened out into a very narrow. beak, the 
aperture is recurved, the abdomen catinated; and the 
belly-fins united. 
NTRO-BARYC method, from teig arid Bague, heavy; 
in Mechanics, is a method of meaſuring or determining 
the quantity of a ſurface; or a ſolid, by conſidering it as 
formed by motion, and multiplying it into the way of 
its center of gravity. 


The doctrine is compriſed in the following theorem, with 
its corollaries. 
Every figure, whether ſuperficial or ſolid, generated by the mo- 
tion of a lint or figure, is equal to the fattum of the generating 
magnitude into the way of its center of gravity, or the line 
which its center of gr avity deſcribes. 
Demenj!. For ſuppoſe the weight of the whole generating 
magnitude collected in the center of gravity ; the whole 
weight produced by its motion will be equal to the factum 
of the weight moved into the center of gravity. But 
when lines and tigures ate conſidered like homogeneous 
heavy bodies, their weights are as their bulks; and there- 
fore the weight moved is the generating magnitude; and 
the weight produced, that generated. 'l he figure gene- 
rated, therefore, is equal to the factum of the magnitude 
into the way of its center of gravity. * D. 
Corol. 1. Since a parallelogram ABCD (Tab. Mechanics, 
A. 26.) is deſcribed, if the right line AU proceed ac- 
cording to the direction of another AC, with a motion 
{till parallel to itſelf ; and the way of the center of gra- 
vity E is equal to the right line EF, perpendicular to 
CD, that is, to the altitude of the paral!elogram : its 
area is equal to the fatum of the baſe CD, or the de- 
ſcribent line into the altitude EF, 
Corel. 2. In the ſame manner it appears, that the foli- 
dity of all bodies, deſcribed by a ine deſcending ac- 
cording to the direction of any right line AC, is had by 
multiplying the deſcribing plane by the altitude. 
Carol. 3. Since a circle is deſcribed, if the radius CL ( figs 
27+) revolve round a center C, and the center of gravity 
of the radius CL be in the middle F, the way of the 
center of gravity is a periphery of a circle X, deſcribed 
by a ſubduple radius: conſequently the area of the circle 
is equal to the factum of the radius CL, into the peri- 
phery deſcribed by the ſubduple radius CF. 
Corel. 4. If a rectangle ABCD (Tab. Mechanics, fig: 28.) 
revolve about its axis AD; the rectangle will deſcribe a 
cylinder, and the fide BC the ſuperficies of a cylinder. 
But the center of gravity of the right line BC is in the 
middle F; and the center of gravity of the generating 
plane in the middle G of the right line EF. The way 
of this latter, therefore, is the periphery of a circle de- 
ſcribed by the radius EF. Wherefore, the ſuperficies of 
the cylinder is the factum of the altitude BC into the pe- 
riphery of a circle deſcribed by the radius EF, or the 
baſe. And the ſolidity of the ——— is the ſactum of 
the generating rectangle ABCD into the periphery of 
a circle deſcribed by the radius EG, which is ſubduple 
of EF, or of the ſemidiameter of the cylinder. 
Suppoſe, v. gr. the altitude of the deſcribing plane, and 
therefore of the cylinder BC=a; the ſemidiameter of 
the baſe DCS r; then will EG=& r and ſuppoling the 
ratio of the ſemidiameter to the periphery =1 : n, the pe- 
riphery deſcribed by the radius &r=4 mr. Therefore, 
multiplying & mr by the area of the rectangle AC=ar; 
the folidity of the cylinder will be mar . But mar“ 
=ZrxmrXa; and Inis the area of the circle deſerib- 
ed by the radius EG. It is evident, therefore, the cylin= 
der is equal to the factum of the baſe into the altitude. 
Corol. . In like manner, ſince the center of gravity of 
the right line AB (Tab. Mechanics, fig. 17.) is in the 
middle M, and the ſurface of a cone is deſeribed, if the 
triangle ABC revolves about its axis; if PM TBC; the 
ſuperficies of the cone will be equal to the factum of its 
ſide AB, into the periphery deſcribed by the radius PM, 
or the ſubduple diameter of the baſe BC. : 
Suppoſe, v. gr. BC=r, AB=a, the ratio of the radius 
to the periphery 1 : m; then will PM=3 r, and the pe- 
riphery deſcribed by this radius = 4 mr. Therefore, mul- 
tiplying £ mr into the ſide of the cone AB, the product 
is the ſuperficies or I amr. But 3 amr is allo the fac- 
tum of f 4 and mr: therefore, the ſurface of the cone is 
the product of the periphery into half the fide. 
Cerol. 6. If the triangle ACB (Tab. Mechanics, Fe: 29.) 
revolve about its axis, it deſcribes a cone; but if CB be 


biſected in D, and the right line AD be drawn, Fe - 


alſo are larger than the ſegments of the flower. The 


AO = 2 AD; the center of gravity will be in O. The | 
ſolidity of the cone, therefore, is equal to the faQtum. of 
the triangle CAB into the periphery deſcribed by the 
radius PO; but AD: AO:: BD: OP; and 402 
2 AD, and DB = £ CB. Therefore, OP = BD = 
CB. 

Buppoſe, v. gr. BC=r, AB ga; the ratio of the radius 
to the periphery =1:m. Then will OP=3zr, the peri- 
phery deſcribed by this radius 4 mr; the triangle ACB 
Sar; and theretore, the ſolidity of the cone 4 mr + ar 
=Lamr*, But; a Ar x mr x 4a: Or, the factum of 
the baſe of the cone into the third part of the altitude. 
Ser IT RIANGER. | 

This elegant theorem, which may be ranked among the 
chief inventions in geometry of the laſt age, was taken 
notice of long ago by Pappus z but the jeſuit Guldinus 
was the firſt who ſet it in its full light, and exhibited its 
uſe in a variety of examples. Several other geometers, 
after Guldinus and Pappus, have alſo uſed it in meaſur- 

ing ſolids, and ſurfaces generated by a rotation round a 
fixed axis; eſpecially before the late invention of the in- 
tegral calculus : and it may ſtill take place in ſome caſes, 
where the integral calculus would be more difficult. M. 
Leibnitz has obſetved, that the method will hold, though 
the axis or center be continually changed during the ge- 
nerative motion» 

CENTRONIA, in /hthyology, the name by which the 

echini marini have been lately diſtinguiſhed. Dr, Hill 
makes them a diſtinct ſeries of animals, living under the 
defence of ſhelly coverings, formed of one piece, and 
furniſhed with a vaſt number of ſpines, moveable at the 
creature's pleaſure. 
"The ſpecies of certr-nia are very numerous, but may be 
all comprehended under the following diviſions. 1. 
The roundiſh, or fubgloboſe kind; called by Klein, 
CIDARIS. Sec 'T'URBAN=+/bell. 

2. 'The cordated kinds; called by Klein, sPaATANGI 

and $8PATAGOIDES. © 

3. "The flat kinds; called by Klein, PLAcEnNT#. 

Klein, who has been at much pains to arrange theſe bo- 
dies, has divided them into a number of other genera ; 
but they may be all ranked under one or other of theſe 
. diviſions. But beſide the known recent ſpecies, we 
meet with ſeyeral others, foſſile, of a very ſingular fi- 
gure; for which ſee EcyiniTEs, and Ecnini files. 

CENTRUM, in Geometry, Mechanics, Sc. See CENTER. 

CENTRUM phonicum, in Acouſtics, is the place where the 
{peaker ſtands in poloſyllabical and articulate echoes. 

CENTRUM phonecampticum, is the place, or object, that re- 
turns the voice in an echo. 

CexnTRUM tendineſum, in Anatemy, a point, or center, 
wherein the tails of the muſcles of the diaphragm meet. 
This center is perforated towards the right ſide, for the 

ven cava; towards the left, backward : its fleſhy part 
gives way to the gala. The deſcending trunk of the great 
artery, thoracic duct, and vena azygrs, paſs between its 
two inferior proceſles, See DIaPHRAGM. 

CENTRY Hex, a wooden cell, or lodge, made to ſhelter 
the centinel, or centry, from the injuries of the weather. 
In a fortification, ſuch lodges are utually placed on the 
tianked angles of the baſtions, on thoſe of the ſhoulder, 
and, ſometimes in the middle of the curtain. 

CEN DUM-MORBIA, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome 
authors for the common moneywort or nummularia, 
from its ſuppoſed virtues. 

CENTUMVIRATE, among the Romans, a court com- 
poſed of one hundred magiſtrates, or judges, appointed 
to decide private differences between the people. 

The centumuiri were a body of. men choſen, three out of 
each tribe; ſo that thei: number amounted to five more 
than their name imports : their buſineſs was to judge of 
matters relating to teſtaments, tutorage, inheritances, 
and ſuch other matters of leſſer weight and moment, as 
the prætors committed to them. Their body was after- 

Wards increaſed to an hundred and eighty, 

The centumviri were called together by ſetting up a ſpear; 
at firſt, by thoſe who had N the office of quæ- 
ſtor; afterwards, by the decemviri. 

CENTUNCULUS, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome au- 

thors for the gnaphalium, or cudweed, | 

CENTUNCUL US, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Botany. This 
makes a diſtinct genus of plants, of the tetrandria mons- 
nia claſs; the characters of which are theſe : the cup 

15a wide perianthium, divided into four oval and pointed 
ſegments, and remaining after the flower is fallen; theſe 


flower, is compoſed of a ſingle petal, in form of a round- 
ith tube, with a rim divided into four ſegments of an 
oval figure: the flamina are four filaments nearly of the 
length of the flower: the antheræ are ſimple: the ger- 
men of the piſtil is roundiſh, and ſituated in the tube of 
the flower: the ſtyle is lender, of the length of the 


« w 
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wer, and remains when the petal is fallen 

is ſimple: the fruit is a ploboſe Ge 8 

only one cell, which ſplits open horizontally: ther. s 

* 2 1 res and roundiſh. the leeds 

-E IAL Inſcriptions, a denomination pi 
to thoſe inſcriptions inſerted in the e 0 ſome 
wall, which make mention of the centuries and e 3 
by whom ſuch parts of the wall are ſuppoſed — . 
been erected. In which ſenſe, centurial inſcriptions ſang 
contradiſtinguiſhed from /egionary. * 

CENTURIATA Comitia, in Antiquity, thoſe aſſemblies of 
the Romans, wherein the people gave their votes þ 
/NTURIATOR 1 L 

CE „an appellation given to certai 
Germans of the city of Magdeburg, who 3 
days of the Reformation compoſed a body of chure 
hiſtory, divided into CENTURIES of years. 

Baronius is ſaid to have written his Annals by way of 
oſition to the centuriators of Magdeburg. * 

CENTURION, Centurio, among the Romans, an officer 
in the infantry, who commanded a century, or an hun- 
dred men. 

The firſt centurion of the firſt cohort of each legion, was 
called primipilut, primopilus, or primipili centurio, ſome. 
times primus centurio : he was not under the command of 
any tribune, as all the reſt were; and had four centuries 
under his direction. He guarded the ſtandard, and the 
eagle of the legion. 

CENTURY, a thing divided, or ranged into an hundred 

arts. At the time when the Roman people were aſſem- 
bled for creating of * eſtabliſhing of laws, or 
deliberating of public affairs, they were divided into cn. 
turies; and to the end their ſuffrages might be more eaſily 
collected, they voted by centuries : this was done in the 
Campus Martius; and theſe aſſemblies were hence called 
comitia centuriata. | 
'The denomination CENTURY, centuria, was given to the 
horſemen or equites belonging to each tribe, which at 
firſt were only a hundred; but the ſame name, centuria 
equitum, was retained when the number was afterwards 
doubled, and even tripled-: juſt as it was with the word 
tribe, which at firſt denoted a third part of the people ; 
but was ſtill retained, after the people were divided into 
ſix parts. Mem. Acad. Inſcript. tom. ii. p. 101. 
The Roman cohorts were diſtributed into decurics, com- 
manded by decurions; and - centuries by centurions. 
Each conoRT conſiſted of fix centuries, and a LEGION 
of ſixty. 

CENTURY, in Chronology, is the ſpace of one hundred 
years. Church-hiſtory is computed chiefly by centuries, 
commencing from our Saviour's incarnation. 

In this ſenſe, we ſay, the firſt century; the fathers of the 
ſecond century; the councils of the third century, &c. 
CENTUSSIS, a Roman coin, containing a hundred fs. 

See As. 

CEOAN, in Zoology, the name of a bird, common in the 
Spaniſh Weſt Indies, and deſcribed by Nieremberg, who 
alſo calls it avis nivea. It is a little larger than our 
largeſt thruſh, and very remarkable for the facility with 
which it learns to imitate the human ſpeech. 

CEORLE. See CBuRLE. , 

CEPA, the onion, in Botany, &c. See ON10N. 

CEP A, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to the 
common anagallis aguatica, or water-brook me. i 

CEPHALALGIA, from s Head, and , fan, 
in Medicine, is underſtood, in the general, of any on” 
ach; but properly ſigniſies only a freſh one.-—When i 1 
comes inveterate, it is called cephalea ; and, when it oni 
poſſeſſes half the head, hemicrania. 

CE8PHALALGIA biaco-bemiatitica, a name given by * 
medical writers to that ſpecics of UA -nach, called by 
others the clavus er icut. 

CEPHALANTHUS, in Botany. See Rr, a 

CEPHALIC, in Medicine, is applied to any thing belong 
ing to the HEAD, or its parts. 

The word is formed of * οαν, head. are 

Cernalics, or CETHALIC Medicines, are ſuch a8 

roper for diſorders of the head. ks 
"beſe are generally of a volatile, ſpirituous, or 379 51 
nature, or at leaſt they are joined with ſuch 3 an *r 
ſuppoſed to be of ſervice, by the volatility of ae P he 
cles infinuating into the nerves, and mixing V! act 
animal ſpirits. directly, as well as by the 2 rat 
lation, Kixed bodies can only become ap bali. by 15 upon 
Thus, ſpirit of lavender is ſuppoſed directly to * * 
* nerves of the 1 2 e . 
requently taken dropped on ſugar, or he 
— by ſmelling — is 5 to be az ae 
head, by its volatile particles entering ine gam 
. , les of d 
nerves. As to aromatic cepbalics, as the ipec! 5 hiefly 

bra, powder de gutteta, nutmeg, &Cc- they's 2 

by their aromatic parts warming the nervous Dinctesbog 


* 
1 
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their vibrations, by which the nervous fluid 
circulates more freely. 


increaſing 


different, according to the diverſity of cauſes 
xy happen to obſtruRt the circulation of the hu- 
e of the brain. If the cauſe is of a cold and mu- 


cous kind, the cepbalict to be preſcribed, muſt be of a| 


ſtimulating, fragrant, and aromatic quality : if, 
on the contrary, the diſorder ariſes from an exceſs of heat 
in the body, the cephalics to be exhibited muſt be of a 
cooling and refrigerating nature. 6 
halics are either internal, when for inſtance they are 
exhibited by the mouth, in order to produce their effects 
by the general circulation of the fluids; or by way of 
cher, which often produce the molt happy conſe- 
quences, by making a revulſion from the ſuperior and 
more noble parts: or they are ſuch as are external ; to 
which claſs . errhines, proper liquors for waſhing 
the head, medicated cups, an other remedies com- 
monly called topics, the materials of which are alſo uſed 
againſt diſorders of other parts of the __ 
With reſpect to cephalic topics in general, we muſt ob- 


heating, 


ſerve, that the head is leſs capable of bearing moiſt than 


dry applications z becauſe the former, by diſtending or 
relaxing rhe veſſels, produce congeſtions of humours, 
which prove hurtful to the brain. Nor do moiſt prepa- 
rations applied to the head ever anſwer any valuable 
purpoſe, except in thoſe caſes alone where the diſorder 
Fes from an exceſs of heat and dryneſs; or from an 
inflammatory diſpoſition in the head. 

Cernatic Vein, in Anatomy, is a vein of the arm between 
the ſkin and the muſcles, divided into two branches, ex- 
ternal and internal. The external goes down to the wriſt, 
where it joins the baſilica, and turns up to the back of 
the hand: the internal branch, together with a ſprig of 
the baſilica, makes the mediana.—See Tab. Anat. ( Angezol.) 

6. lit. u. 
It is thus called, becauſe the ancients uſed to open it in 
diſorders of the head; from a miſtaken notion, that it had 
2 nearer concern with the head than any other of the veins. 

CEPHALOIDES, a denomination given by ſome writers, 
who diſcover virtues in plants from their fignatures, to 
thoſe which bear any 9 to a human head; 
ſuch are the „ piony, and the like. : 

CEPHALOM A, from x SAN and uni,, divination, 
an ancient ſpecies of divination, or method of foretelling 
futurity, by a dead man's ſkull. 

CEPHALONOMANTIA, a method of divination, or re- 
vealing ſecrets, by means of an aſs's head broiled on the 
coals, 

The word is compounded of x+:9aan, head, eyes, aſs, and 
uayrtia, divination. 

After muttering a ſew prayers, the names of ſeveral per- 
ſons ſuſpected of a theft, or the like, were repeated 
over: he at whoſe name the aſs's jaws made any motion, 
or the teeth began to chatter, was held for convicted. 

CEPHALOPHARYNG ZI, in Anatomy, two muſcles of 
the orifice of the &/ophagus, called the pharynx. 

They have their origin in the articulation of the head 

with the firſt vertebra, and are inſerted into the upper 

part of the pharynx : they ſerve to draw it upwards and 
ckwards. 

CEPHALOPONIA, from xe and vs, pain, a denomi- 
nation given by ſome to the cephalalgia, or HE Aan-ach. 

CEPHALUS, in {chthyology, a name given by Ariſtotle, 
lian, Appian, and others, to the mugil or mullet, called 
alſo by ſome capito. 

EPHALUS is alſo a name given by ſome naturaliſts to the 
ſargus, called alſo garde, and gardon; a fiſh very little, if 
at all, differing from our roach. 

EPHEUS, in Aftronomy, a conſtellation of the northern 
hemiſphere z whoſe ſtars, in Ptolemy's Catalogue, are 
thirteen; in Tycho's, eleven; in Hevelius's, fitty-one 3 
in the Britannic * thirty-five. The order, 


names, longitudes, latit magnitudes, &c. whereof 
are 8 5 . ry 


Names and — of the 3 Y Longitud. Latitude. 7 
. | 11 A 

"i / 
17 he preced. foot x [$28 * 22 75 28 zo 5 
la the preced. arm see 37 4973 57 39) 5 
of the preced. arm |n| | o 12 58/71 46 22 8 

14 74 30 
Re pre. thoulter al |8 30 3508 56 te 2. 
14 18 3869 69 30] 6 
| ö 20 30 18/70 2 55| 6 
Ia the gate gow: 8 117 5371 9 © 3 
as ODD ny Ws Bh 42 106 47 280 6 
10. | 125 : 7 by 


GER 


Names and fituations of the | Longitud.|Latitude. 
ſtars. 2 
= 3 
8 ESE: &} | 
8413 17 16 30 5 
o 235 2 
| | | 4 Unknown Ag... 6 
That preced, the tiara 7 41 48161 52 500 6 
In Cepheus's neck »| j10 58 16162 54 2217.6 
16. | | 
810 26 48 69 2 95.6 
In the breaſt E Yig 54 39165 46 55 
Unknown Unknown 
15 33 1764 18 260 6 
16 29 22164 36 48] 6 
20. 
Middle of ; in the tiara e 39 45161 104. 
North. and ſmall. of the ſame | > 3 = 46061 12 42 | 
South in the tiara Js 40 5059 59 5| 4 
$| 3 40 33]68 25 5515.6 
| 918 31 44163 24 49] 7 
23 | | 
; X 2 3516 I 
That following the tiara 9 1 9 7. Al * 
nknown|Unknown| 6 . 
F|$j:26 37 34168 23 4] 6 
} 2 53 40162 2 100 6 
30. 

5 $|13 24 20057 © 10 6 
Preced. in the following arm | , |(y|28 58 30062 36 5o| 4 
In the following leg 119 14 4665 33 05 
Latter in the hind arm 2 5 41 £5161 23 46 5 
In the hind foot is 81's 48 35164 36 39 3 

35s 


CEPI Corpus, in Law, a return made by the ſheriff, upon 
a capias, or other proceſs to the like purpoſe ; ſignify- 
ing, that he hath taken the body of the party. 

CEPION, in Antiquity, the name of a particular air, in- 
vented by a diſciple of Terpander, and deſigned to be 

layed on the CITHARA, 

CEPIONITES, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by Pliny, 
and other ancient writers, to a ſpecies of ſtone, ſeem- 
ing to approach to the nature of the 14s ER. Pliny 
tells us, that there were many kinds of it, ſome more 
pellucid than others, and ſome colourleſs; others va- 
riegated with green, and the other colours of the jaſpers 
and agates: they were all uſed in the ornamenting 
houſes; and the leaſt beautiſul ſerved, when well poliſhed, 
to make ſpeculums of, 

CEPITES, in Natural Hiftory. a name uſed by the ancients, 
to expreſs a gem which gave the repreſentation of the 
ſeveral cluſters of plants and flowers in the beds of a 
| with naked veins, expreſſing the walks between. 

he common text of Pliny 1s unintelligible, where he 
gives the deſcription of this ſtone z but Salmaſius has 
reſtored it from ſome old copies, ſo as to make it ſenſe, 
and expreſſive of this meaning. The ſtone was probably 
no other than a peculiar kind of that agate which the 
ancients called dendrites, and we the uoco fones. 

CEPOLA, in {chthyology, a genus of the thoracici in the 
claſs of fiſhes; the characters of which are, that the 
head is roundiſh and compreſſed, the mouth flat, the 
teeth crooked, the branchioſtege membrane conſiſts of 
ſix ſmall bones, the body — ah and naked, and the 
abdomen ſcarce as long as the head. 

CEPOLAPITES, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
ſome to the ſtone properly called ETI TES, a kind of 
MOCOA agate. | 

CEPPHUS, in Zoology, the name of a bird of the larus or 
gull kind ; but, except in its feet and beak, very much 
reſembling the common duck. It is a moderately large 
bird, but is ſo thick feathered, that it appears much 

more ſo than it really is. It is of a variegated colour, 
of a mixture of white, brown, and yellow ; but the long 
wing and tail feathers are black: its legs are greeniſh ; 
but the membrane which connects the toes is brown. 
See Phil. Tranſ. vol. lii. part i. Ne 24. 

CEPULA, a name by which Geſner and ſome other au- 
thors have called the common tænia. It is derived from 
the Italian cepole; the common name of the ſame fiſh in 
the markets of Rome. It is a ſpecies of the cxyOLA. 

CEPUS, in Zoology, a name given by ſome to thoſe monkeys 
of the ſmaller kind, which have more or leſs green a- 
mong their other colours. 

CERACHATES, in the Natural Hiſtory of the Ancients, 


the name of a ſpecies of agate of a plain yellow colour 
and very much reſemblin low gone We bave it 
from the Eaſt Indies, as alſo from New Spain, and ſome 


other parts of America; and our jewe 
work it into toys of ſmall value. 
CER AMB VX, in Zoology. See Capritorn BEETLE. 
CERAMIUM, an ancient MEASURE, anſwering to what 
was otherwiſe called au HORA and caDus. 
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e 


CER 


Err AsTES, the horned ſnake, in Zoology, the name of a 


ſpecies of ſerpent, which has on its forehead two protu- |, 
berances, that look like ſhells, but of a more ſolid texture, | 


and from their reſemblance of horns have given it this 


name : theſe are often no larger than grains of 1 . 
d in the 


its teeth are like thoſe of the viper, and are place 
fame order: it is of the number of viviparous ſerpents, 
and is remarkable among the * * claſs for its long en- 


during thirſt. It is found in Lybia and Arabia, particu- | 


larly about the town of Suez. 
CErasTEs was alſo a name given by the ancient Greeks to 
a ſtag when at its full growth, or at the end of its fourth 


ear. 


CERASTIUM, in Botany. See Mov sE-ear. 


CERASUS, in Botany. See CHERR Y-tree. 
CERATE. See CERATOUu. 
CERATIAS, among Ancient Naturalifis, denotes à horned 


comet. 


The word is formed from ehe, @ horn. Such is that 
ſaid to have appeared when Xerxes paſled his army into | 


Creece. 


C*RATION, Ceratio, in Chemiſtry, the operation of wax- 


ing. | - 
CERATITES, a name given by many authors to the ſub- 


ſtance more uſually called by authors un1cornv ile, 
and found in great plenty in the caverns of Hart's foreſt 
in Germany. 


CERATIUM, or CzraT10n, a name given by the Ancient | 


Phyſicians to a ſmall weight. The ceration is properly the 
name of a tree called the carob, or filigua dulcts, the 
ſweet pipe-tree : this tree bears along pod, in which are 


contained ſeveral ſeeds among the pulp: theſe ſeeds are 


alſo called ceration and jembut by the Arabians ; and be- 
ing dried, they were uſed as a weight to proportion the 
doſes of medicines. Thus the ſmall weight, which took 
its origin from them, was called ceration ; as that ſmall 


weight, which took its origin from a grain of barley, | 


was called granum. 

CERATIUM was alſo a ſmall filver coin, the third part of 
an obolus, and the ſame with what the Romans called 
folits. | 

CERATOCARPUS, in Botany, a name given by Buxbaum 
to a new genus of plants, belonging to the claſs of mo- 
noecia monandria in the Linnæan ſyſtem; the characters 
of which are, that the leaves are ſlender and graſſy, the 
flowers apetalous, and having no cup, but ſtanding upon 
the embryo fruit: the fruit, when ripe, is of a triangular 
figure, reſembling that of the ſhepherd's purſe, but run- 
ning out into horns, and compoſed of two valves. Each 
of theſe fruits contains only one ſeed, and that of a very 
ſingular figure : it is long and ſlender, and not flat, but 
rounded, and each of its extremities 1s bent round in the 
manner of an arch, which are held together in their ap- 
proach to one another by a membrane; the root is fibtoſe 


and annual, the ſtalk woody and branched, the leaves | 
rigid and hollowed along the middle, and the flowers | 


are yellow. It grows in marſhy places near the Caſpian 
ſea, and in the neighbourhood of Aſtracan; aad toward 
autumn the ſtalks are uſually torn up by the winds, and 
blown about the marſhes in great abundance. Act. 
Petrop. vol. i. p. 244- 
The author named it ceratocarpus, horned fruit, from the 
ſeed veflels running out into two horns : he obſerves, 
that the deſcription of the ceratoides of Tourneſort's co- 
rollary approaches to this plant in many points; but dif- 
fers 1 much in others, that either 'Tournefort muſt 
mean another plant, or elſe he muſt have informed him- 
ſelf but very imperfectly as to this. 
CERATOGLOSSUM, in Anatemy, a pair of muſcles of 
the tongue, thus deſcribed by Mr. Cowper : “ The ceru- 
| © togloſſum has a broad flethy origination, at the ſuperior 


« part of the 0s hyoides, laterally ; whence it aſcends to 


its inſertion, at the root of the tongue. This, with its 

« partner, acting, draws the tongue into the mouth di- 

*« reCtly : if only one of them act, it moves the tongue 

% on one fide,” 

The word is derived from Asu, horn, and yawooe, 
tenguez; its form bearing ſome reſemblance to a horn. 
CERATOIDES, in Anatomy, the CORNEA tunica, See 

CORNEA. | 


CERATO1IDES is alſo a denomination given to the os bysides, | 
| CERBERA, in Botany, a genus of the / 


or bicorne, See Hvolpks. 
CERATOMALAGHMA, a cerate or cerecloth. 
CERATONIA, in Botany. See CAROB. 


CERATOPHYLLUM, in Botany, the name by which 


Linnæus calls a genus of plants, of the monoecia polyandria' 
clafsz called by others dichataphyllum, and hydrocerato- 
phyllum, The characters are theſe : the flowers are ſome: 
male, others female, on the ſame plant: in the male 
flowers the cup is divided into many ſegments, which 


* * 


— 


in Pliny, but the moſt correct have it a5! 


the ſegments of the cup, being uſually Gxteen or U, 
and are ſcarce conſpicuous : the anthers are Fu WL 
erect, and longer than the cup. In the female fab 
the cup and corolla are the fame as in the male: ch owerz 
men of the piſlil is compreſſed, and of an oval 1 Fer- 
there is no ſtyle, but the Nignia is obtuſe and chu: 
the fruit is an oval nut, of a pointed figure, and es: 
only one cell. Vaillant deferibes one ſpecies ofthis. 
nus, the ſeeds of which have three ſpines, one ng... e. 
forward, and the other two behind. anding 
CERATUM, CerarTe, in Medicine, à kind of ti 
guent, or liniment, made of oil and wax, with — 
gredients; uſed externally in ſeveral diſeaſes, eſ ** 
thoſe of the we Pecially 
It takes its name from its capital ingredie 
in Latin ceru. F enz, was aq 
Its conſiſtence is thicker than that of a liniment: th 
laſt having, uſually two ounces of wax to two of oil; b . 
the cerate, four of wax to two of oil: yet it is bine 
than a plaſter. * 
There are cerates of various kinds, refrigerative, Nomachi, 
» 


&c. cerate of ſulphur, of ſaunders, reſtringent cerat; of bricks 
» 


divine cerate, &. Ke 
There is a particular one, called the reh igerativ- 
Galen, mints of white wax and oleum a — 7 

CERATUM epuloticum, a name given in the late London 
Difpenſatory to the compoſition commonly called 
Turner's cerate, and there ordered to be made in this 
manner : take oil olive, a pound; yellow wax and pre- 

pared calamy, of each half a pound; melt the wax in 
the oil, and when the mixture begins to congeal again 
ſprinkle in the powder, and continue ftirring it till the 
whole is cold. 

CErRATUM mercuriale, a form of medicine preſcribed in the 
late London Pharmacopcoia, and ordered to be made in 
the following manner: take yellow wax and tried hoy'z 
lard, of each half a pound; quickſilver, three ounces; 
ſimple balſam of fulphur, a dram : melt the wax and 
Jard, and then add. to them gradually the quickſlyer, 
firſt well divided by the balſam of ſulphur. 

CERAULA, in Antiquity, à kind of muftcian, who blows 
or plays on the horn. 

In which ſenſe, the word amounts to the fame with the 
Latin cornicem. | 


CERAUNTA, CRRAUNIASs, or CERAUNUs lapir, in M. 


tural Hiſtory, a ſort of flinty figured ſtone, of no certain 
colour, but of a pyramidal or wedge-like figure ; popu- 
larly ſuppoſed to fall from the clouds in thunder-ſtorms, 
and to be poſſeſſed of divers notable virtues ; as of pro- 
moting ſleep, preſerving from lightning, &c. 

The word is formed from x4pauvo;, à thun der-. 

The ceraunia is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
the thunder-ſtone or thunder-bolt; and ſometimes allo 
ſagitta, or arrow's head, on account of its ſhape, 

The ceraunia are frequently confounded with the 0MpRIA 
and BRONTIA, as being all ſuppoſed to have the ſame 
origin. 

The generality of naturaliſts take the ceraunia ſor a native 
ſtone, formed among pyrites, of a ſaline, concrete, nu 
neral juice, Mercatus and Dr. Woodward aflert it 
to be artificial, and to have been faſhioned thus by 
tools. 
The cerauniæ, according to theſe authors, are fiices, or 
heads of the ancient weapons of war, in uſe before the 
invention of iron; which, upon the introduction of tha: 
metal, growing into diſuſe, were diſperſed in the fields 
through this and that neighbouring country. : 

Cer AUNIA, in Botany, is uſed by ſome authors for orpin- 
CerAuNIas albus, in Natural Hijtory, a name given b 

Pliny to a gem or precious ſtone, of the nature of ; 6 
aſteria, but ſomewhat inferior to it in beauty: 1 
tells us, that it was a mm bright gem, of a cryſta n 
appearance, but with a caſt of bluith ; and that P 
found in Caramania. Solinus * us much the 1a K 
account, but makes Germany the place of its orig. 


o . . * — : 165 
is indeed written Germania in ſeveral of the old cf 
t 18 prante * 


j : which 
Caramania; and Caramania was a Country from 


the Romans had many gems. RE 
CERAUNITES, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given 9 
veral writers to the BELEMNITES. — mower 


clafs. Its characters are theſe: the flower dro 
leaf, funnel-ſhaped, ſpread open at the t9P» we fs 
is divided into Five large ſegments z with fire * 
mina in the middle of the tube. In the center : ar. 
a roundiſh germen, which afterward ewe ch coll 
fleſhy, roundiſh berry, divided into two cells 7 0 
taining a ſingle large compreſſed nut. | "Profil. 
ſpecies, natives of the Weſt Indies, and 3be 
CERBERUS, in A/tronomy, a ſmall northe 
near Hercules, conſiſting, in Hevelius's 


ſe- 


Aare 1 and equal in ſize. There are no petals: 
the ſtamina are flender filaments, double in number of 


1 


0 


« lars, which 2 enumerated under HxRcults in 
tannie Catalogue. 
the = g's» Chemiſts denotes MERCURY. 

oo - marks CsRBERUS is alſo given by ſome to a famous 
_—_ powder, more uſually called pulvis cornachinus, 
od pe comitis IV ar wicenſis. | 
wes £1 chemicus, in Chemiſtry, a phraſe uſed by Hoffman 

= others to expreſs. the common nitre or ſalt-petre, 
„ ich they have called alſo. l tnfernalis, 
he dos, in Mythology, a name which the ancient poets 
oh on to a dog with three heads and mouths, born 
b Aipbon and Echidna, and ſtationed at the gate of 
bel Some have ſuppoſed that Cerberus is the ſymbol of 
the earth, or of all-devouring time; and that its three 
,ouths repreſent the preſent, paſt, and future. The 
rictory obtained by Hercules over this monſter, denotes 
the conqueſt which this hero acquired over his paſſions, 
Dr Bryant ſuppoſes, that Cerberus was the name of a 
lace, ind that it ſignified the temple of the Sun; de- 
— it from Kir- Abor, the place of light. This temple 
was alſo called Tor-Caph-El, which was changed to Tpr- 
1n22A05 3 and hence Cerberus was e to have had 
three heads. It was likewiſe called Ter- Neren, Turris 
Regia z whence Tpr xapnyrory from Ty*lsy three, and na- 
yr, head. Anal. of Mythology, vol. i. p- 409, &c. 

CERCASI, in the Eaſtern Military Orders, are a body of 
horſe in the ſervice of the grand ſignior. 

CEACELE, in Heraldry, A Croſs CERCELE, is a CROSS, 
which, opening at the ends, turns round both ways, 
like a ram's horn. 
the wal cercele differs from the croſs ANCHORED, as 
the latter turns but a little rounding, whereas the former 
turns quite round. ; 

CERCIS, in Botany, the name given by Linnzus to the 
genus of plants called 40 v rum by Tournefort, Rivi- 

us, and others. See Ju pAs-free. 

CERCOPIT HECUS, in Natural Hiflory, the name of a 

ſpecies of long-tailed monkeys. 
The word is derived from xine, à tail, and aIbunee, 4 
monkey, 
2 er and —_— _ 2 — 
figures and hiſtories of many of the cercopitheci. 
— of theſe authors 1 of ſome as large as 
maſtiff dogs, having tails five cubits long. In Braſil 
there is a yellowiſh kind, which ſmells of mulk, As 
theſe monkeys climb trees, if in danger of falling, they 
ſave themſelves not hrs by hes) 1 but 8 tails, 
wrapping them round the boughs ot trees. e Zygan- 
tes - Africa eſteem their fleſh good meat. 

CERCOSIS, in Medicine, a preternatural extenſion and 
tumidity of the female cLITOR1s, fo as to project beyond 
the labia udendi. 

CERDONTANS, a ſet who 2 2 > the errors 
of Simon Magus, Saturninus, and the Manichees. 
They took their name from their leader Cerdo, a Syrian, 
who came to Rome in the time of pope Hyginus; and 
there abjured his errors : mu he = 2 2 
only; for he was afterwards convicted of perſiſting in 
. and accordingly was caſt out of the Farah again. 
Ces do aſſerted two principles, the one good, and the other 
evil: between theſe, he imagined an intermediate kind 
* deity, os a nh 1 ; _ oy De N to 
am, was Creator of the world, and the at ap- 
peared under the old law. To his juriſdiction — _ 
were ſubject; and idolatrous nations were under the 
empire of the evil principle. 'The good Being, whom 
he called untnoꝛon, was the father of Jeſus Chri N. 
he taught, was only incarnate in appearance, and was 
not born of a virgin; nor did he ſuffer death, but in ap- 
prarance. Marcion, his diſciple, ſucceeded him in his 
errors: whence the MARCIONITES, 

CLREALES adiles, two officers of ancient Rome, erected 
under Julius Cæſar, appointed to have the ſuperintend- 
ency of the corn and grain for the proviſion of the city. 
they alſo preſided in the cerealia. See AEDILE. 

C?REALES ldi, folemn ſports held in honour of Ceres, 
wherein the matrons repreſented the grief and lamenta- 
2 0 Ceres for _ — of her daughter Proſerpine, 
aud her travels to find her again. 

CEREALIA, in Antiquity, feaſts of Ceres, inſtituted by 
1 "ptolemus, ſon of Celeus, king of Eleuſine in Attica, 
in gratitude for his having been inſtructed 10 2 who 
Was ſuppoſed to have been his nurſe, inthe art of culti- 
Vating — making bread. : 

— — two feaſts of this kind at Athens; the one 
cated E/eufinia, the other T heſmephoria. 
What both agreed in, and was common to all the cerealia 
was, that they were celebrated with a great deal of reli- 
gion and purity; ſo that it was eſteemed a great pollu- 
wn to n.cddle, on thoſe. days, in conjugal matters. 
Vas not Ceres alone that was honoured here, but alſo 


Lit path CI > . p 
icchus, The victims offercd were hogs, becaule of 


— 


——̃— 


the waſte they make in the prodiits of the eafth : 
whether there was any wine offered, or not, is matter 0 
much debate among the critics. Plautus and Macro- 
bius ſeem to countenance the negative ſide z Cato and 
Virgil, the poſitive. | 

The Cerealia paſſed from the Greeks to the Romans, who 
held them for eight days ſucceſſively ; commenciag, as 
generally held, on the fifth of the ides of April. It was 
the women alone who were concerncd in the celebration, 
all dreſſed in white: the men, likewiſe in white, were 
only ſpectators. They eat nothing till after ſun-ſet; in 
memory of Ceres, who in ſearch after her daughter 
took no repaſt but in the evening. 

After the battle of Cannz, the deſolation was ſo great at 
Rome, that there were no women to celebrate this feaſt, 
becauſe they were all in mourning ; ſo that it was omit- 
ted that year. | 

CEREALIA ſemina, an appellation given by ſome to what 
we call /zpumina or dull. 

CEREBELLUM, or Cement” in Anatemy, the hinder 

art of the brain.—See Tab, Anat. (Ofeb.) fig. 5. lit. cc. 
The cerebellum is eſteemed a kind. of little brain by itſelf, 
as the word imports, which is a diminutive of cerebrum. 
It is placed in che hinder and lower part of the ſkull, un- 
derneath the hind part of the brain, or cerebrum : it lies 
open to the cerebrum at bottom; but at top it is ſeparated 
from it by a duplicature of the dura mater. Its figure 
ſomewhat reſembles a flat bowl, broader than it is long. 
Its ſubſtance is harder, drier, and more ſolid, than that 
of the brain, but of the ſame nature and kind; being 
compoſed, like it, of a cortical, or glandulous, and a 
medullary part : the branches of which laſt, when open- 
ed, reſemble thoſe of a tree, meeting in the middle, and 
forming a kind of ſtem, which runs quite through it. Its 
colour is yellowiſh, that of the brain being whiter. 
Its ſurface is unequal, and furrowed, but not ſo much as 
that of the cerebrum ; appearing rather as if laminated, 
like ſome ſhell; the middle circles being the largeſt and 
deepeſt : between the laminæ are duplicatures of the pia 
mater. The fore and hind parts of the cerebellum are tet- 
minated by apophyſes, called vermiformes, from the re- 
ſemblance they bows to worms: it is joined to the medulla 
oblongata by two proceſſes, called by Willis, pedunculi. 
Beſides theſe, there are two or three other medullary 
proceſſes, which paſting along the medulla oblongata, form 
an arch; from the diſcoverer called pont Varol:. 
The blood-veſlels of the cerebellum are the ſame with thoſe 
of the cerebrum; and the uſe the ſame; viz. to ſeparate 
the nervous juice from the blood, and convey it through 
the ſeveral parts of the body. 
Dr. Willis, however, diſtinguiſhes between the func- 
tions of the cerebrum, and cerebellum; making the firſt the 
principle of voluntary motions, and actions; and the 
laſt the principle of involuntary ones, viz. that of re- 
ſpiration, the motion of the heart, &c. 
It is commonly aſſerted, that a wound either in the cor- 
tex, or medulla of the cerebellum, is mortal; though it is 
not in the brain, from which there have been entire parts 
taken away without harm. The truth is, we have in- 
ſtances of people living ſome time, not only without any 
cerebrum, but alſo without any cerebellum. 
Willis and Boerhaave ſuppoſe the cerebellum to be the ſeat 
of the vital principle: but this opinion is liable to diffi- 
culties. 'The obſervations of M. de la Peyronie ſhew, 
that wounds in the cerebellum of dogs are not immedi- 
ately mortal ; and we have more than one account of 

Rn living with a ſchirrhous cerebellum. Sce Phil. 
Tranſ. N“ 474. ſect. 3. and Mem. de Þ Acad. Royale 
des Scienc. 705. 

CEREBRUM, in Anatomy, the er ain, properly ſo called; 
in contradiſtinction from the cerebellum. 

CEREBRUM jovis, in {chthbyology, a name given by Ennius 
the poet to a peculiar fiſh of the /abrus kind, called by 
the generality of authors ſcarus : it is diſtinguiſhed by 
Artedi from the other ſpecies of the ſame genus, by the 
name of the LABRUS, gui ſcarus auclorum V. 

CEREFOLIUM. See CHERv1L. 

CEREIS, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors, and 
ſuppoſed to have been uſed by the ancients for the - 
quajirum, or JUDAS'S free. 

CEREL AUM, a compoſition of WAx and o1it. See 
Wax, 

Some alſo give the ſame denomination to the o/eum ceræ, 
otherwiſe called butter of WAX. 

CEREMONIAL is uſed for the ſet or ſyſtem of rules and 
ceremonies which cuſtom has introduced ſor regulating 
our behaviour; and which perſons practiſe towards each 
other, either out of duty, decency, or civility. 

CEREMONIAL, in a moe particular ſenſe, denotes the 
manner wherein princes and their embaſladors uſe to re- 
ccive, and treat one another. The ceremonial is a kind 
of law introduced by compact, cuſtom, preſcription, = 

whic 
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more or leſs marks of reſpect 


which {6vereigns and their embaſſadors are to obſerve at 


their interviews, that none of them may either receive 
than they are entitled to. 


Some diſtinguiſh three occafions on which the ceremonial 


CertMONIAL is mote 


is to take place: viz. when princes meet in perſon; 


when they write to each other; and when they fend | 


embaſſadors. 
There are endleſs diſputes among ſovereigns about the 
ceremonial : forme endeavouring to be on a level, and ſome 
to be ſuperior, to others. Numerous ſchemes have been 
ropoſed for fixing the place and rank of each prince; 
t they have not been accepted of by any, except ſome 
alternate princes, as they are called in Germany. See 


PRECEDENCY-. 
icularly uſed in ſpeaking of the 

laws and ations given by Moſes, relating to the wor- 
ſhip of Among the ancient Jews. 
In which fenſe, it amounts to much the ſame with what 
we otherwiſe call /evitical law; and ſtands contradiſtin- 
PR from the moral, as well as the judicial law. 

t is diſputed whether the obſervation of the $aBBATH 


| be a ceremonial, or a moral law. 


The ceremonial law prefcribed the forms, uſages, rites, 


cc, relating to ſacred places, utenſils, prieſts, levites, 


hets, congregations, garments, feaſts, facrifices, 


ſabbaths, &c- 


| Moſt of the ceremonial laws of the Jews had ſome relation 


to thoſe idolatrous cuſtoms which had been eſtablrſhed 
among them before the publication of the levitical law. 


CEREMONIALE, a book in which is preſcribed the order 


of the ceremonies to be obſerved in certain actions and 
occaſions of ſolemnity and pomp. 

The ceremonial of the Roman * is called Ordo Ro- 
manus. 

The Roman ceremonial was firſt publiſhed by the biſhop of 
Corcyra, in 1516; at which the college of cardinals were 
fo ſcandaliſed, that ſome of them voted to have the au- 
thor as well as book burnt, for his temerity in expoſing 
the ſacred ceremonies to the eyes of the profane people. 


CEREMONY, an aſſemblage of ſeveral actions, forms, 


and circumſtances, ſerving to render a thing more mag- 
nificent and ſolemn. 


'The word comes from the Latin ceremonia, quaſi Cereris 


munia, on account of the great number of ceremonies 
uſed in making the offerings to Ceres; or becaufe the 
firſt religious ceremonies were thoſe of Ceres. Hence 
Cicero calls Cererem antiquiffimam, religio/iſſimam principem 
ommium „ que apud omnes gentes fiunt. 


We have an ample and magnificent account of the reli- 


gious ceremonies and cuſtoms of all the nations in the 
world, repreſented in figures deſigned by Picart, with 
hiſtorical explications, and divers curious diſſertations, 
Kc. Ceremonies & Coutumes Religeuſes de tous les 
Peuples du Monde, 6 tom. fol. Amit. 1723. 

M. Porree, in 1646, publiſhed a hi 


each rite into the church, and its gradual advancement 
to fuperſtition therein. Traitè des Anciennes Ceremo- 
nies. Amſt. 1646. 12“. 
Many of them were borrowed from Judaiſm ; but more, 
as it ſhould ſeem, from Paganiſm. 
Dr. Middleton has given a ne diſcourſe on the conform- 
ity between the popiſh and pagan ceremonies ; which he 
exemplifies in the uſe of incenſe, holy water, lam 
and candles before the ſhrines of the ſaints, votive gifts 
or offerings round the ſhrines of the deceaſed, &c. In 
effect, the altars, images, crofles, proceſſions, miracles, 
and legends; nay, even the very hierarchy, pontificate, 
religious orders, &c. of the preſent Romans, he ſhews 
are all copied from their heathen anceſtors. Who then 
can doubt of the idolatry of » when we ſee the 
reſent people of Rome worſhipping at this day in the 
ame temples, at the ſame altars, ſometimes the ſame 
images, and always with the ſame ceremonies, as the old 
Romans ? 


CerREMONY is alſo applied to thoſe reſpects and honours 


which people pay to each other, out of mere civility and 
ood breeding. China is the land of ceremonies. The 
hineſe have annexed ſuch an idea of reſpect and gravity 


to certain garments, that the miſhonaries dare not ſay 


mafs without their boots on. 


CEREMONY, habit of, denotes the ornaments and external 


CEREMONY, officers of, thoſe 


badges of a profeſſion, dignity, or office. 

1 5 1 ole buſineſs is to ſee the 
cuſtomary ceremonies duly obſerved in actions of pomp and 
ſolemnity. Such are marſhals, ſerjeants at arms, &c. 
In our court is a maſter and aſſiſtant of the ceremonies : 
the French have a grand maſter of the ceremonies, as well 
as A maſter and aſſiſtant. In churches of the Romiſh 
communion there are alſo maſters af the ceremonies, to 
ſee ot every thirig be performed as preſcribed in the 
ritual. | 


2 


, of ancient cere- 
monies; tracing the rife, growth, and introduction of 


tt ——_ 
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 CEREPOLIUM, in Botany, a name uſed by Pl; 


CERINTHE, among the Ancients, was uſed 


CER 


preſs the gingidium, an umbellifero 1 +4 

— lA the chervil of cerefolium ; rr 4 0 
at this name is only a falſe ſpelling of that 

Itrmella makes the cerepolinm and r 

but it may only be that in different ages they a lies 

theſe names to different ſpecies of the ſame — og 

umbeltiferons plants. Neophytas tells us, that the 


—.— of the ancients was called by the later of an q 


ifacutum ; a name very well expreſſing it : 
are long and ſlender, and are e 3 8 1 


CERES, in Mythology, the daughter of Saturn and 


the goddeſs of corn and tillage; Someti ; 

go for the 7 ; - Liber, Pacchas, pap ty 
metonym e word is uſed to fignify 

4 of food. bread, and all 


CEREUS, in Botany. See Torxcn-thiftle. 
CERIGO, m Natural Hiſtory, a name by which many au- 


thors have called that remarkable Ameri i 
the oross uu. „ 


The Americans in fome laces call this animal in their 
language carigneya ; and it is probable that this name 
cerrg9 is only a corruption of that word, though it be 
received generally in the world as a proper name, and 


_— ſach by Maffei, Barlæus, Nieremberg, and many 


ſo 
expreſs that ſubſtance called by others yr and fo 
darach, and by ſome erithate, See Wax. 


CERINTHE, in Botany. See Honty-wort, 


CERINTHIANS, a ſect that took their name ſrom C 
rinthus, cotemporary with St. John; who formed a fin- 
one ſyſtem of „ was 7 * by combinin 

the rines of Chriſt with the opinions 
the Jews and Gnoſtics. DEED 1 
Cerinthus aſcribed the creation of the world, and the le- 
2 of the Jews, to a created being, who derived 
rom the Supreme God extraordinary virtues and pow- 
ers, but afterwards became apoſtate and degraded. He 
ſuppoſed that Jus was a mere man, born of Joſeph and 
Mary; but that, in his baptiſm, Wai who was one of 
the on, defcended upon him in the form of a dove; 
and that he was commiſſioned to oppoſe the degenerate 
God of the Jews, and to deſtroy his empire. In conſe- 
22 of which, by his inſtigation, the man Jeſus was 
ſeized and crucified ; but Chrift aſcended up on high, 
without ſuffering at all. He recommended to his fol- 
lowers the worſhip of the Supreme God in conjunction 
with his Son; he required them to abandon the lawgiver 
of the Jews; and, though they were permitted to retain 
a part of the Moſaic Jaw, yet they were to make the pre- 
cepts of Chrift the rule of their conduct. For their en- 
couragement, he promiſed them the reſurrection of the 
body; after which the millennium was to commence, 
under the government e Chrift united to the man Jeſus : 
and this he repreſented as conſiſting in eating and drink- 
ing, nuptial entertainments, and other feſtivities. 
Some authors aſcribe the book of the Apocalypſe to Ce- 
rinthus ; adding, that he put it off under the name of St. 
John, the better to authoriſe his reveries touching 
Chriſt's reign in the fleſh ; but it is juſtly obſerved by 
the Biſhop of London, in his third Paſtoral Letter, p. 
58, that his millenary ſtate was not the life of ſaints, as 
the Apocalypſe repreſents it, but the life of libertines : 
and it is even certain he publiſhed ſome works of this 
kind, under the title of Apocalypſes. a 
St. Epiphanius obſerves, that when a Cerinthian died 
wide baptiſm, another perſon was baptiſed in his 
ad. 
They received the Goſpel of St. Matthew, to counte- 
nance their doctrine of circumciſion, from Chriſt's * 
eireumeiſed; but they omitted the genealogy. An 
they diſcarded the Epiſtles of St. Paul, becauſe that 
apoſtle held circumcifion aboliſhed. 
CERITES, the wax-fone, a name uſed by ſome old authors 
for that yellow agate uſually called CERACHATES: 
CERNUA, in Jchebyography, the name of a ſmall freſt- 
water fiſh ; called by others the aurata, ofprede, and per 
minor, or ſmall pearch; and in Engliſh, the Ruff, It 
is very much of the ſhape and figure of the common 
pearch ; ſeldom, at its utmoſt growth, being known do 
exceed fix inches: and it differs in this alſo, that it = 
none of thoſe black tranſverſe lines with which the bac 
and ſides of the common h are variegated * 
caught in many of our riversz as the Yare at Norvi®'» 
&c. See alſo OarnEus. 1 
CEROCHYTOS, in Antiquity, a method of paint''s 
wax, melted and coloured with pigments for the p 
poſe, and applied with pencils. 12 
The word is compounded of aup, cero, War, an oy 
undo, I melt down. Plin. Hift. Nat. lib, xxxV- cap 


and hb. xxi. cap. 14. CEROMA, 


2 


2 


EET 
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CER. 


ni x. orivinatly denoted a mixture of oil and wax, 
toe ide ancient wreſtlers rubbed themſelves, 
5 nly to make their limbs more ſleek, and leſs capable 
" 182 laid hold of, but more pliable, and fit for 
* roma is ſometimes applied by ancient phyſi- 
cians to 2 cerate or cerecloth. _ 2 
The champions ready to engage in the palæſtra having 
ſtripped theraſelves naked, were firſt anointed with oil, 
then ſtrewed over with duſt, to which was laſtly added 
wax; From the laſt ingredient, this compoſition was 
genominated ceroma; from cera, wax. 
CEROMANTIA, an ancient method of DIVINATION, by 
means of wax melted over a veſſel of water, and let drop 


in three diſtinct ſpaces 3 obſetving the figure, ſituation, 


ed and figured. 
maſts will have ceroſtrata to denote a method of 
painting, Or enamelling with wax, otherwiſe called cE- 
ROCHY T'OSs | | f 
CERPASUS, in Natural Hiftory;' a name given by Uranius 
to a poiſonous drug of the Abyſſines; probably the ſame 
with the carpaſus of the Greeks. 
CERRUS, in Bztany, a name given by many authors to the 
zgilep:, or bitter oak; or oak that has large acorns, and 
a prickly cup. 
Ceakus, in Jch:byology, a name given by ſome of the old 


writers, Pliny, Martial, and others, to the fiſh called by [ 


the generality of writers /maris, by ſome mana candida. 
It is of the sBarUs kind, according to the Artedian 
ſyſtem, and is diſtinguiſhed from the other fiſhes of that 
genus by its having a black ſpot in the middle of each 
ſide, and the peCtoral and tail fins red. 

CERTHIA, in Zoology. See CREEPER. | | 

CERTIFICANDO de recognitione flapule, is a writ com 
manding the mayor of the ſtaple to certify to the lord 
chancellor a ſtatute ſtaple taken before him, where the 
party himſelf detains it, and refuſeth to bring in the 
ſame. Reg. Orig. 152. There is the like writ to certify 
a ſtatute merchant 3 and in divers other caſes: Ib. 148. 
151, &c, 

CERTIFIC ATE, a teſtimony given in — to aſſure 
and notify the truth of any thing to a court of juſtice, or 
the like. See TESTIMONIAL. 

CenTiricarte of cf, in Law, relates to the cafe of a plain- 
tif, who, in an action of treſpaſs, is allowed no more 
colts than damages, when the jury give leſs damages 
than 40 3. unleſs the judge certify under his harid that 
the freehold or title of the land came chiefly in queſtion. 
To this rule there are two exceptions: the one is 
grounded on ſtat. 8 and g W. III. c. 11. whereby the 
plaintiff obtains full coſts, if the judge certify that the 
treſpaſs was wilful and malicious. The other exception 
is by flat. 4 and 5 W. and M. c. 23. which gives full 
colts againſt any inferior tradeſman, apprentice, or other 
diſſolute perſon, who is convicted of a treſpaſs in hawk- 
ing, hunting, fiſhing, or fowling upon another's land. 
Blackſt. Com. vol. ili. p. 214. 

CirrIEICATy into Chancery. Sec Casn Hatred, &c. 

CenTiFICaTe of Bankrupt, is a declaration in his favour, 
written and ſignad by four parts in five of his creditors 
(thoſe under 201. excepted , and authenticated under 
the hands and ſeals of he commiſſioners, and by them 
tranſmitted to the lord chancellor. The certificate is al- 
owed of courſe, if no cauſe be ſhewn to the contrary; 
in gene of which, the bankrupt is entitled to a 
decent allowance out of his effects for his future main- 
(nance, If they do not amount to 105. in the pound, 

eis left to the diſcretion of che commiſſioners, who are 
io dlow him any ſum not exceeding three per cent; if they 
170 195. in the pound, he is to be allowed five per cent; 
' 125: 6d. ſeven and a half per cent. if 154; ten per cent. 
Provided the allowance does not in the firſt caſe exceed 
200/. in the ſecond, 2501. and in the third, 30o/l. 
* I ukewiſe diſcharged hereby from all debts owing at 
{© ame of his bankruptcy. However, he has no title 
0 theſe advantages, if he conceals a fictitious debt pro- 
"”_ by any creditor z if he has given above 1004, for 
9 x. ace portion to any of his children, unleſs at that 
kx © he had ſufficient to pay his debts ; if he has loſt at 
one time 54, or in the whole 100/7. within a twelve- 
month before 


b | ; 
Vol. I. Ne 5 PS or loſt to the value of 100. by 


0E R 


ſtock· jobbing. Perſons. who are thus cleared, and- bes 
come ee again, unleſs they pay Is 5. in the pound, 


are indemnified hereb only from ily confinement; 
any future eſtate remaining liable to their creditors. . 

CERTIFICATE of the Poor, is an acknowledgment from the 
pariſh to which they belong of their being parithioners} 
which prevents their removal till they become actually 
chargeable: Such certificated perſons can obtain a ſettle- 
ment, only by renting a tenement of 10/. per annum, or 
by ſerving an annual office in the pariſh in conſequence 
of a legal appointment; but no apprentice or ſervant of 
ſuch perſons can gain a ſettlement. 7 F? A253 

CERTIFICATE, trial by, is a mode of trial allowed in ſuch 
caſes, where the evidence of the perſon certifying is the 
only proper criterion of the point in diſpute: Blackſt. 

om. vol. iii. p. 333, &c. | | 

CERTIFICATION of affiſe of novel diſſeifin, is a wit grant- 
ed for re-examining a matter paſſed by aſſiſe before juſ- 
tices. It is uſed where a perſon appears by his bailitf to 
an aſſiſe, brought hy another, and has loſt the cauſe. 

CERTIORARI, or Ctr TIORAR1 FACIAS, in Law, a writ 

iſſuing out of the chancery to an inferior court, to call 
up the records of a cauſe there d ing, that juſtice 
may be done therein, upon comiplaint that the party 
who ſeeks the ſaid writ, hath received hard uſage, or is 
not like to have an impartial trial in the ſaid court: 
Fitz. N. B. fol. 242. This writ is either returnable in 
the king's bench, and then hath theſe words, nobis mit- 
tatis; or in the common bench, and then hath juftici= 
arits noſiris de banco; or in the chancery, and then it has 
in cancellaria ne/lra ; or into the court of parliament, or 
into that of the lord high ſteward of Great Britain, in 
caſe of indictments againſt a peer. 
Indictments from inferior courts, and proceedings of 
the quarter ſeſſions of the peace, &c. may be removed 
into B. R. by certiorari: and it is faid a certiorari to re- 
move an indictment is good, although it bear date be- 
fore the taking thereof. | | 

CERTITUDE, is properly a quality of the judgment, im- 
porting an adheſion of the mind to the propoſition we 
affirm, or the ſtrength wherewith we adhere to it. 
Certitude is of the ſame nature with the evidence that 
produces it : the evidence is in the things that the mind 
ſees and conſiders, i. e. in the ideas: certitude is in the 
judgment the mind makes of thoſe ideas. 

he ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh two kinds of certitude : the 
one of ſpeculation, ariſing from the evidence of the thing; 
the other of adbefion, which ariſes from the importance 
thereof : this laſt they apply to matters of faith. | 
Further, the. ſchools diſtinguiſh three other kinds of cer- 
titude, with regatd to the three different kinds of evidence 
whence they ariſe. | 

CERTITUDE, metaphyſical, is that ariſing from a metaphyſi- 
cal evidence: ſuch is that a geometrician has of the truth 
of this propoſition, © "That the three angles of a triangle 
c are equal to two right ones.“ 

CeRTITUDE, phyfical, is that ariſing from op age evi- 
dence: ſuch is that a man has, that there is fire on his 
hand, when he ſees it blaze, and feels it burn. 

CERTITUDE, moral, is that founded on moral evidence: 
ſach is that a perſon has, that he has got, or loſt a cauſe, 
when his attorney and friends ſend him an expreſs notice 
of it, or a copy of the judgment, &c. 

Moral certitude is frequently equivalent to metaphyſical 
certitude, Thus a criminal who hears the ſentence read, 
frequently makes no doubt either of his condemnation 
or execution; and yet has nothing, here, beyond a mo- 
ral certitude; for metaphyſical certitude he has none: 
neither has he any phyſical certitude, except as to what 
relates to the reading of the ſentence, and the action of 
the executioner, when he takes him into his poſſeſſion. 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, we have an algebraic 
calculation of the degrees of moral certitude, ariſing from 
human teſtimony in all its caſes ; whether immediate, 
mediate, concurring, oral, or written. 

The author thereof ſhews, that if the report paſs through 
ſeveral reporters hands before it arrive, each conveying $ 
of certitude; after twelve tranſmiſhons, it will only 

an equal lay, whether it be true or not: if the propor- 
tion of certitude be fixed at 432, it will come to half from 
the 7oth hand; if at +88x, from the 695th hand. 

For concurring evidences, if two reporters have each + 
of certainty, they will both give an aſſurance of 44, or 
of 35 to 1; if three, of 3x3: and the co-atteſtation of 
ten would give 1824, of certainty, He ſhews, far- 
ther, that if there be fix particulars in a narrative, 
all equally remarkable; and that he to whom the 
report is given has 4 of certitude for the whole; there 
is 3 5 to 1 againſt the failure in any one certain parti- 
cular 


He proceeds to compute the certainty of tradition, both 
oral and written, in whole and part; ſucceſſively tranſ- 


| 9 C mitted, | 
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tranſmittents. | 


CervicaRia is alſo a name given by ſome to the trache- 


7 ne 
Fitted, and alſo co-atteſted by ſeveral ſucceſſors of 


Bee alſo an ingenious argument, deduced from the doc- 
trine of chances, and applied to enforce the practice of 
virtue, in the Concluſion to Dr. Price's Review of the 
principal Queſtions in Morals. ; 
CERT-MONEY, Head-money, a common fine, paid yearly 
by the reſiants of ſeveral manors to the lords thereof ; 
and ſometimes to the hundred, pro certo lete, for the cer- 
tain keeping of the leet.— This, in ancient records, is 
called certum letæ. 
CERVI Cornu. See Hart's Honk x. 
CERVICAL Nerves, are ſeven pair of nerves, ſo called, as 
having their origin in the cervix, or neck, —See Tab. 
Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 6. lit. dd, 
'They are thus called from cervix, neck. 
The firſt pair ariſes between the firſt and ſecond vertebre 
of the neck; and, contrary to the reſt, comes out before 
and behind: whereas the other fix pair come out late- 
rally from the junctures of the vertebra, through parti- 
' cular perforations : this firſt pair goes to the muſcles of 
the head and ear. The ſecond pair, according to Dr. 
Willis, contributes the main branch towards the forma- 


tion of the diaphrapmatic nerves; which, according to 
Vieuſſens, ſpring only from the fourth and ſixth pair. 


The three laſt pair, joining with the two firſt of the dor- 
ſum, or thorax, make the brachial nerves. All the cervi- 
cal nerves ſend innumerable branches to the muſcles, and 

- "other parts of the head, neck, and ſhoulders. 

CervicaLr Veſſels, among Anatomiſts, denote the arteries, 
veins, &c. which paſs through the vertebræ and muſcles 

of the neck, up to the ſkull, 

CERVICALES Deſcendentes, a pair of muſcles, antagoniſts 
to the /acro lumbares ; coming from the third, fourth, 
fifth, and ſixth vertebræ of the neck. 

Moſt authors reckon theſe, though improperly, a pro- 

duction and part of the ſecre lumbus. 

CERVICARIA, in Betary, a term uſed by ſome authors 
to expreſs the thapſia of the ſhops, or lelier libanotis of 

- 'Theophraſtus. 


lium. 


CER VICEM fefentium primus, in Anatomy, a name given] 


by Spigelius, and ſome others, to a muſcle of the neck, 
called by Cowper, Winſlow. and Albinus, by a much 
ſhorter name, the lengus coli, 

CERVICIS rertius, in Anatomy, a name given by Fallopius 
and others, to a muſcle called by Albinus tranſverſal: 
cervicts ;, and by Winſlow, tranſverſalis magnus. 

CERVIX, in Anatemy, properly denotes the hind part of 
the neck; as contradiſtinguiſhed from the fore part, 
which is called jugulum, or the throat. 

Ctrvix of the SCAPUL A, denotes the head of the ſhoulder- 
blade, or that upper proceſs whoſe ſinus receives the 
head of the humerus. | 

Cervix of the Uterus, the neck of the UTERUS, or that 
oblong canal, or paſſage between the internal and exter- 
nal orifices, which receives and incloſes the penis like a 
ſheath z whence it is alſo called vAGINA. 

The cervix uteri, in maids, is very narrow, except in the 
time of the menſes; ſcarce wide enough to admit a gooſc's 
- quill : its inner extremity is called eſculum internum, 
which is kept ſealed up with a kind of glutinous matter, 

iſſuing from the glands about it. 

CERUMEN, a thick, viſcous, bitter, excrementitious hu- 
mour, ſeparated from the blood by proper glands placed 
in the meatus auditorius, or outer paſſage of the EAR. 
This is alſo called cerumen aurium ; in Engliſh, EAk-wax. 
See an account of experiments on cerumen, to diſcover 
the beſt method of diflolving it; with the cauſe of deaſ- 
neſs. Lond. Medic. Obſerv. &c. vol. iv. p. 198. 

It is by ſome ranked in the claſs of medicines; eſpecially 

that ſpecies of it obtained. from the human ears, and 
which is uſed both internally and externally. 

CERUSSE, CERusE, a white calx of LEAD, uſed in paint- 
ing, and coſmetics ; made by calcining that metal, in 
the vapour of vine 


r. | 
| Ceruſſe is made of thin laminz, or plates of lead, made 


up into rolls, and ſo placed as to receive and imbibe the 
| fumes of vinegar, contained in a veſſel ſet over a mo- 
derate fire. | 
The laminæ are thus converted into a white ruſt z which 
is gathered together, and ground up with water, and 
formed into little cakes. Cardan ſhews how to make a 
ſort of cer of tin and urine. | 
Ceruſſe makes a beautiful white colour, and is much uſed 
by the painters, both in oil and water colours. It makes 
the principal ingredient in the fucus uſed by the ladies 
for the complexion. Taken inwardly, it is a dangerous 
' Poiſon 3 it ſoon fhews its malignity, ſpoiling the þ 
and teeth, and haſtening wrinkles, and all the ſymptoms 
of old age. Even the external uſe of it as a paint or 


reath | 


enamel}, for it is ſaid that it has been d. 3 
with very diſagreeable, and, in the ede ae 
ſequences. Its effects in nervous diſordets are tal on. 
wirneſs the caſe of Mr. Butler at Moſcow eg 
ous account of it, in the Phil. Tranf. - 
2. 75 vol. liv. Ne 2. an. 176 * rr N 
Ceruſſe is the only white hitherto found 5 "PP 
oil; the — of ſome other _ 1 4 ai nun 
is deſirable, not only from the faults of cerufſ * Purpoſe 
but alſo from its in juring the health of its manufaQun,* 
and producing a dreadful diſeaſe, which lead and ali l 
preparations frequently occaſion, called the co 17 
minerals, or the COLIC of painters. ek o 
Ceruſſe, like the other preparations of lead is dryi 
ſedative, and lenient; as ſuch it is employed but 3 
1 * Fon ” ingredient in many ointment! 
plaſters, and other pharmaceutical preparat; 
= ** * nr 3.cg nnn 
he cer uſſe is that of Venice; but this j 
chiefly uſed, is either Engliſh or Dutch, both Sn 
have more chalk in them than wa1TE-lead; the . 
8 is the better of the two. x 15 

e manner of preparing cer»/ſe in quantitie ; 
is deſcribed by Sir Phil. Wernli The — — this 
1 are large, and about the thickneſs of a kniſe's 

ack ; and rolled up, but ſo as that the ſurfaces no where 
touch. Each roll 1s put in a ſeparate pot, wherein it is 
upheld by a little bar from the bottom, that it may not 
touch the vinegar, which: is alſo put into the pot, to ef 
fe the converſion. The pots are then covered with 2 
2 of lead as cloſe as may be, and over this with a 

dard; after which they are let down into a bed of horſe. 
dung, big enough to contain four hundred pots. After 
three weeks continuance the pots are taken up, the plates 
unrolled, laid on a board, and beaten with battledores 
till all the flakes come off; which, when they prove 
good, are hard, thick, and weighty ; when otherwiſe, 
porous and light, and fometimes black or burned, if the 
dung proves not well ordered : ſometimes alſo there will 
be no flakes, or ceruſſ at all. From the beating-table it 
is carried to the mill, ground with water between two 
ſtones to an almoſt impalpable finenefs : laſtly, it is 
moulded into {mall parcels, and expoſed to the ſun to 
dry, and harden for uſe, Vernatti, in Phil. Tranſ. Ne 
* p. 935, leq. 

e Chineſe make an uſe of this preparation of lead, 
which it is eaſier to ſee the advantages of, than to com- 
prehend the. manner in which they are brought about, 
The China veſſels, when they have been baked and f- 
niſhed as to the matter, and even covered with their 
varniſh, will yet receive into their very ſubſtance, the 
colours which thoſe people mix up with an addition of 
ceruſſe, and, as ſome of the old accounts ſay, of copperas 
and ſalt-petre; but though theſe latter ingredients had 
uſed to be added, the ceruſſe alone fupplies their place at 
this time, at leaſt in very many things. It would be 
worth while to try an admixture of cerufſe with the co- 
lours uſed in painting on glaſs; and this, after a ſecond 
baking, might perhaps be found to incorporate itſelf in 
the ſame manner that it does into China ware, and re- 
cover the long ſecret of letting in the ſtrongeſt colours, 
without hurting the tranſparence. - | 

CERUSSE of antimony. See ANTIMONY. : ; 
CERVULA, or CsxvuLus, in Middle Age Triters, a kind 
of ſport, celebrated by pagans, and after their example 
by the Chriſtians, on New-Year's Day ; when they run 
about in maſquerade, dreſſed in imitation of deer, 
other beaſts. We find divers cenſures of the fathers, 
and decrees of councils againſt the obſervance of this ce- 
remony. Even litanies were compoſed, and faſting 
preſcribed, for that day, ad calcandum gentilium conjueti- 
dinem. Du-Cange. | 
CERVUS. See STAG. F 
Cervus volans, in Natural Hiflory, a name given by ow 
to the ſtag-fly, or ſtag-horned beetle, a very large pr 
cies of beetle with horns floped, and ſomewhat like thoſe 
of a ſtag. It is of a blackiſh colour, and its borns at 
uſually of the ſame colour; though in ſome of a _ 
caſt, and in ſome few they have been found of the co 1 
of red coral. They are an inch and balf, or more, 
length, when full grown. ö ot 
This is the kind of ſtag-beetle uſually found in Eſſex, G 
ſome other counties; but beſide this we have aud * 
ſpecies, which is produced of a hexapode e 
quently found in old wood. This ſpecies 15 of a 5 
black than the former, and its horns ſend out on 
branch, *- wide oth 
CERYX, in Natural Hiftory, a name by which hn {wr 
other old authors, have called the three gener? | 
fiſh, fince diſtinguiſhed under the names of Ree =4 
PURPURA, and MUREX. Hiſt. Nat. Eclair. p "Lil 
Cenyx, in Antiquity. The ceryces were a fort mille - 
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zuilers, appointed to proclaim, 
— in 1 en. | Ct HRT 5 ty 
The crys among the Greeks, anſwered to the yR zco 


ns the Romans. Sack 
Our cryers have only a fmall part of their office and au- 


or publiſh things a- 


238 two kinds of cerycet; civil, and ſacred. 
vers, civil, thoſe ap ointed to call aſſemblies, and 
gt Clence therein; alſo: to go on melfages, and do 


f our hetalds, &c. 
1. 14 ar, were a ſort of prieſts, whoſe office was 


m filence in the public games, and ſacrifices, 
oth the names of the conquerors, proclaim feaſts, 
and the like. 
The prieſthood of the ceryces was annexed to a particular 
family, the deſcendants of Ceryx, ſon of Eumolphus. 
t alſo belonged to lead ſolemn victims to 


To them 1 


1. ceremonies began, they called ſilence in the 


aſſembly, by the formula, Evonuzirs oryn 725 £5w fg 
anſwering to the favete lingurs of the Romans. When 
the ſervice was over, they diſmiſſed the people with this 
formula, Azwy 4985 ts, {te miſſa eff. 

CESAR. See CRSAR. 


wherein the major propoſition and concluſion are 


re of * * 
bie and the minor an univerſal athrma- 


univerſal negatives, 
tire. Such is, 


ck Nv man who betrays his country deſervts praiſe. 
SA Every virtuous man merits proife. 5 
RE Therefore no man who betrays his country is virtuous. 


CESARTAN ſeftion. See CASARIAN: ſeftron. 

CESIS, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors expreſs 
the common daucus Hyuveſtris, wild carrot, or bird's neſt. 

CESPITOSE plants, in Botany, thoſe which produce many 


ſtems from one root. 


cies of convoluulus. See ConvoLvULUs. 
ATION, the act of intermitting, diſcontinuing, or 
2 the courſe of any thing, work, action, or 
the like. | 
Ces54T10N of arms, an atmiſtice, or occaſional TRUCE. 
When the commander of a place finds things reduced to 
an extremity, fo that he muſt either ſurrender, or ſacri- 
fice the garriſon and inhabitants to the mercy of the 
enemy, he plants a white flag on the breach, or beats 
the chamade; on which a ce//ation of arms, and hoſtili- 
ties, takes place, to give opportunity for CAPITULA- 
TION. 
CessaTION, Cefſatio d divinir, in the Romiſh Church, is a 
pony inflited for any notorious injury to the church, 

7 putting a ſtop to all divine offices, and the admini- 
ſtration of the ſacraments, and by depriving Chriſtians 

of church-burial. 
CESSAVIT, a writ which lies in divers caſes; upon this 
ral ground, that he againſt whom it is brought, has 
or two years ceaſed or neglected to | pay ſuch ſer- 
vice, or pay fuch rent, as he is obliged to by his tenure ; 
and has not upon his lands or tenements ſullicient goods 
or chattels to be diſtrained. 

A ceſſavit only lies for annual ſervice, rent, and ſuch like; 
not for homage or ſealty.— The forms and ſpecies. of 
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r ma, ceſſavit per biennium. 
renders. up, and tranſmits 
which belonged to himſelf. 
CeſÞon is a general term; the ſpecies whereof are, a ſur- 


7 


to another perſon, a right 


7 a 7 S . 


Cess tox is particularly uſed in the Civil Law, for a vo- 
luntary and legal ſurrender of a perſon's effects to his 
creditors, to avoid impriſonment. 

us practice ſtill obtains in France, and other coun- 
ors, and is done by virtue of letters patent granted in 
: our of the poor and honeſt. The cſi originally car- 
ried with it amark of infamy, 


Wear a cap, or bonnet z at Lucca, an orange one: 


nun fe B+ =o r o© 


W $ His 


an lawyers deſcribe the ceremony of ceſſun to 
ſtone, is vituperii, in the preſence of the judge. 
Chief utenſils wherewith 

is eſcritoire, the merchant his 

de torm of ceſſion 


is was Qriginally- intended to ſignify, that the ceſſion- 
The id become poor through his own folly, 
in ſtriking the bare beech three tim inſt 
Forme 1 lap 7 Tess judge. 
. ry it conſiſted in giving up the girdles and keys 
in court; the ancients uſing to re rales th 
rener h 
The f 
Was ag follows. 'The ce 
kel hand, from th 


bag, &c. 


> 


tonary gathered up duſt in his 


CESARE, in Logic, a mode of ſyllogiſms in the ſecond fi- 


CESSAMPELUS, in Botany, 4 name given to a hoary | 


the ancient Romans and Gauls 


ceſſavit are various; as, ceſſavit de cantaria, ceſſavit de fre- 


CESSION, in a Legal Senſe, an act whereby a perſon ſur- | 


M relinquiſhment,. transfer, and ſubrogation ; which | 


and obliged the perſon to | 
tonegled this, was to forfeit the privileges of the cen. 


to carry at their girdles the | 
ey got their living; as the 


e four corners of the houſe; and, 


—_— 
— — 


ſtanding on the threſhold, holding the door-poſt in his 
right hand, threw the duſt back over his ſhoulders 

then ſtripping to his ſhirt, 4nd quitting his girdle tad 
bags, he jamped with a pole over a hedge; hereby let- 
ting the world know; that he had nothing left, and that 
-_ he jumped, all he was worth was in the air with 

m. f 

The judicial in is that which is made by a merchant 
or trader, who is actually kept in priſon by his creditors, 
and who being abſolutely incapable to ſatisfy them, pe- 
titions a court of juſtice fot leave to make ceſſion. This 
Judicial caſſon is certainly compulſive on the part of the 
creditors z ſince the debtor is commonly allowed the. be- 
nefit of a ceſſion, by an order from the judges, notwith- 
ſtanding the oppoſition made by the creditors to prevent 


it; which renders this cefſion more infamous than that 
which is voluntary. 


Cess10N, in the Eccleſtz/lical Law, is one manner of va- 


cating or voiding an eccleſiaſtical benefice. 
Ceſſion is an implicit kind of reſignation, underſtood 
where a perſon does ſome act, or takes on himſelf ſome 
charge,. which is inconſiſtent with his holding the bene- 
hce he was before poſſeſſed of. 
By the ſtatute, if a clerk have one benefice of 8. per 
annum value in the king's books, and takes another, of 
what value ſoever, with cure of ſouls, and without diſ- 
penſation; the former living is, % fatto, void: and 
this kind of voidance of a living is called cſſion. 
What is called ce//ien in other benefices, is called cenſecra- 
tien in relation to a biſhoprick ; for if an incumbent be 
made a biſhop, his benefice is ſaid to be void by conſecr a= 
tron, 
CESSIONARY, a BANKRUPT. Sometimes it denotes an 
ASSIGNEE. 
CESSOR, in Law, one dilatory, and delinquent in his 
duty, or ſervice z and who thereby incurs the danger of 
the law, and is liable to have the writ cgſavit brought 
againſt him. 

hen it is ſaid, the tenant ceſſeth, it is meant, he ceaſeth 
to-do his duty, or ſervice, to which he is bound. 
CESTRATUM, a work enamelled, or painted with a 
ceſtron. The word is alſo written CERoSTROTUM and 
ceroſtratum. | | 
CESTREUS, in Zoology, the name of a fiſh of the mullet 
kind, but having a much ſmaller and narrower head, 
and its ſides variegated with much ſhorter longitudinal 
lines. It is eaten in many places, but is accounted 
much inferior to the mullet. See MULLET. 
CESTRON, in Antiquity, the inſtrument wherewith they 

ainted, or enamelled, in horn, or ivory. 
CESTROPHENDONA, in the Ancient Military Art, a 
compound kind of dart, or miſhve weapon, balanced 
with feathers like an arrow, and caſt by a large ſling 
uſed chiefly by the Macedonians, in their wars under 
Perſeus, with the Romans. | 
The word is compoſed of x«5p&-, a ſort of dart called by 
— 2 tragula, and ggerdopn, funda, a fling: Liv. 
lib. xl. p. 65. 
CEST RUM, 11 Botany. See Baſlard JASMINE: 
CESTRUM, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, a name 
given to a plant often mentioned, but very ill explained 
to us by the generality of writers. 
CESTUTI, a French term, literally ſignifying he, or him; 
frequently uſed in our law writings. Thus, 
Ces ru gui truft, is he who has lands in truſt, &c. com- 
mitted to another for his benefit. 
Ces Tui gui vie, one for whole life any lands or tenements 
are granted. 
CzsTvu1 gui uſe, he to whoſe uſe another man is infeoffed 
in land or tenements. 
'CESTUS, among Ancient Poets, a fine embroidered girdle 
worn by Venus, endowed with a faculty of charming, 
and conciliating love. 
The word is alfo written ceſlumg and ceflon: it comes 
from «4505, 4 girdle, or other thing embroidered, or 
wrought with a-needle ; derived, according to Servius, 
from xeyT«y, pungere : whence alſo inceſlus; a term uſed 
at firſt for any indecency by undoing the girdle, &c. 
but now reſtrained: to that 4— perſons near akin. 
See INCEST. 
Cevrvs, in Antiquity. See CxsTvs. 
CESURE, or Czxsura, in Poetry. See CsURA. 
CETACEOUS, in Natural Hiſtory, a term applied to all 
large ſca-fiſhes, and beaſts, which bear a reſemblanee 
to the WHALE: 
The word, is formed of cetus, a whale. 
Cetaceous, in a proper ſenſe, denotes only thoſe | 
fiſh which are viviparous, or breed their young within 
their own. bodies; and have no- gills, but lungs, with 
which they breathe like quadrupeds ; having hut one pair 
of fins, and giving fuck to their young. Hought. Collect. 
Ne 531. tom. iii. p. 272, & ſeq. | 
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cept the want of feet. "They have no AlR-bladder ; but 
are enabled by the air they receive into the lungs in re- 
ſpiration, to render their bodies*equiponderant-to water. 
Cetaceone, in the ordinary uſe, is extended to all larger 
fiſh, called by the Latins bellue marine, or ſea-beaſts. 

In which view, cetateous fiſhes are divided into greater, 
including the whale kind, properly ſo called; and leffer, 
to which belong the porpoiſe, ſhark,” dog-fiſh, &c. 
'Thefe latter are more properly called cartilaginous fiſttes. 
The ſea-fox is ranked by authors in the claſs of cetaceous 
cartilaginous fiſhes, not flat, called alſo HEA; whoſe 
ſpecific difference eonſiſts. in this, that they have two 
livers, five pills, or branchiæ, on each ſide, and tufts 
hanging from the fins, which in the males are under 
the belly on each ſide the navel. | 

Of the cetaceons kind, properly called, there are divers 
ſpecies : ſome without teeth, or tube to caſt up water; 
others with teeth and a water-tube; and others with a 
large long Horn. 

Ihe horn uſually called the wnicorn's horn, is found to be 
the tooth of a cetaceous fiſh in the cy ſea, called narval. 
CETFRACH, in Bztany, an officinal, agglutinant plant; 
the ſame with what is otherwiſe denominated aſplenium 

and: ſcolopendrium. 

This plant ſtands-recommended as an excellent diuretic, 
and a promoter of the-menſes. Fhe whole plant is to be 
uſed, and ſhould be gathered in the month of Septem- 
ber. It is given by ſome in jaundices, in quartan agves, 
and in obſtructions of the ſpleen; but it is-much ne- 
glected in the preſent practice. In ſome parts of Eſſex, 
where it is common on the walls of their churches, and 
on the tombs in the church-yards, the common people 
feli us wonders of its effects in the ſtone. 

CETERIS paribus. See CATERI1S paribus. 

CETRA, in Antiquity, a ſmall leathern ſhield, uſed by the 
ancient Spaniards, Moors, and even Britons. | 
"The African cetræ are ſaid by Pliny to have been impene- 
trable, and made of elephants ſkins. 

The cetra was much the ſame with the PELTA. Whence 
Livy calls the Macedonians N cetrati. 

CETUS, in Aftronomy, the Whale; a large conſtellation of 
the ſouthern hemiſphere, under Piſces, and next the 
water of Aquarius. | 

| The ſtars in the conſtellation Cetus, in Ptolemy's Cata- 

ii logue, are twenty-two; in Tycho's, twenty-one; in 

| Hevelius's, forty-five; in the Britannic Catalogue, 
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| ninety-ſeven. The order, names, longitudes, latitudes, 
I magnitudes, &c. whereof, are as follow. 
| 


F 


9 , 

41 2 oe: - 
io Names and ſituations of the |Longitud. Latitude. | . 
. ſtars. 2E 8 
l X 18 37 914 14 25 6 
! Of thoſe in triangle pre-) Mid.fg 19 25 37116 14 22]4.5 
U ced, the tail, by Ptole- 22 28 40010 5s cþ 6 
1 my runked among the 26 39 45 3 12 42} 6 
| iaturmes of Aquarius. 26 48 35 3 9 544 6 

| | Go | 
) No. F {21 57 1z}15 16. 3 5 
. . 80. „[ 21 12 12118 45 54] 5 
North, i . of th 
h —_ — 6 35 oo 1 30) 3 
25 56 22113 27 15] 6 
I 45 go] 2 42 906.7 
to. 
2 $5 16 3 89 56/6 
o 59 716 37 17]6 
2 18 26| 6 47 280 6 
| : : 3 56 f/ 3 8 56 6 
Bright. and ſouth. of the tail |} 4 13 26| 4 15 16 6 
I 5. 1 
B[X,28 13 2/20 46 510 3 
N. of thoſe prec. in the © IN Y| 1 33 31014 7 45 
in the root of the tail * f o 54 30116 18 39 8 
S. of the preceding ſide of the . 2 57 914 44 14/5 
| 7 25 ALY 500 6 
20. 1 a 5 
4 49 49113 24 
8. of the following ſide - 7 4 2 3216 53 60 5 
1? $ 37 3960 15 gf 5 
20 24/10 41 
11 56 19] 0 48 29 6 
25. 
10 o 38] 5 2 1006 
6 49 9015 38 59 6 
6 58 49/15 34 29 6 
12 7 10 4 49 16] 6 
' 2 7 23 5215 39 56/6 
e ee an 6 1 160; 
| | | s 20 10115 6 %% 


Theſe ſcarce differ in_any thing from quadrupeds, ex- | 


CER 


Names and ſituations of the 2 
ſtars, : 
35. | 
40. 
Sub. in the poſter. part of the 
body poſter. pa | 0 
45» b 
50. N 
Mid. of; in the middle of the body 7 
Contig. to the north. in the body] ,, 
North. in the middle of the body| 2 
55˙ 
South. in the middle of the body 
Another, and more ſouth * 
60. 
| 
| 
Preced. in the creſt 2 
65, 
New one in the neck of Cetus |, 
70. 
Prec. ſouth, in the n of the b 8 
Subſeq. of two in the creſt : 
75. 
South. prec. in be n of the 7 
Againſt the eye-brow „ 
80. | 
Prec. in the mouth againſt the 
—_ , 5 
. of thoſe following in the 
ſquare of the break 2 
85. 
In the middle ot the mouth y 
That againſt the forehead 4 
South. of thoſe that follow in 
the ſquare of the breaſt ud 
4 90. 
That 1 the noſtrils A 
Bright ſtar of the jaw A 
25. TO 
Inform, following the bright 
ſtar of the jaw ” 
» 


22 o 
in about 333 days. 
2028. Maid. 6G Mem, 
122, feq. 


Cerus, in Zoology. See WHALE. 
a name uſed by ſome a 


Indicum, or Indian ca 
CEURAWATH, 


CEVADILLA, in Botany, 
for the hordeum | cauflicum 
barley. | | 
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12 23 2 
13 54 25 
14 34 28 
11 53 52 
; 

9 36 36 


10 34 17 
7 21 44 


11 17 50 


9 48 373 24 48 

12 23 fe 14 4 

12 32 10 938 12 

10 35 55 111 30 
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14 37 56 
949 33 


17 4 
30 ( 


15 46 30 


21 50 7 
20 32 40 
28 37 56 
23 41 24 


! 45 303 33 


21 10 42 


13 35 48 
17 o 46 


3 24 42 


17 36 47 


13 33 32 
18 8 32 
3 355 
$ "4 1$ 
24 22 44 


24 21 32 
24 56 2 
25 28 16 
29 15 

29 42 3 


425 45 20 


25 20 13 
27 11 15 


28 89 42 
28 36 4 


2 37 36 
25 22 10 
3 
21: 37 © 
o 59 19 
25 46 2 
29 13 58 
4 3 9 


9 55 37 
29 34 34 


1 32 55 


0 15 
18 39 
14 22 


73 
34 $0 
8 20 32 


29 24 53 
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| + 43 10 
24 57 32 
29 30 12 
o 26 30 
20 21 


32 3 26 
30 47 52 
13 32 3. 
31 2 29 


12 913 
14 29 1 
us; 
4 24 38 
417 5 


14 50 5 
18 58 51 
15 56 ze 
13 © 8e 
14 14 1 


16 15 12 
83-35 $6 
$ 43.7 


tg 12 15 


28 32 48 
21 50 36 
9 12 26 
17 49 1 
21 $5 44 


1 52 43 


3 14 26014 29 57 


26 o 25 


15 35 39 
4 49 29 
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4 
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3 22 22 
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5 35 33} 4 


28 16 324.3 
27 44 30032 46 20 6 


10 45 6| 749 "7/4 


9 59 15/12 36 59] 2 


10 


8112 22 5 
11 2 1318 25 4/ 6 
12 31 35118 33 42 © 


rough the ſe 
xv, diminiſhing 
66. p- 


13 57 8804 29 205 

| 14 30 25]14 182 4 
In the mandible of Cetus is a variable ſtar, which appe?? 
and * periodically, paſſing th 


magnitude, both increaſin 
Hevel. in Phil. Tranſ. 


Acad. Scienc. an. 1719. p- 
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WATH, the name of a particular ſeck of Banians 
e Eaſt Indies, who hold the metempſychoſis with | 
ch ſuperſtition, that they will not kill the leaft in- 
heir prieſts carry a piece of linen over their 
at no flies may enter. All the other ſects of 
e an averſion for this; and continually ex- 


in th 
ſo mu 
2 


moutb, : 
; v 
nog * to ſhun all diſcourſe and converſation 


with them. Gee BANIANS. 


„ Commerce, a ſilk ſtuff very thin and light, made 
d ines which moſt commonly ſerves the inhabitants 
for 1 ſummer dreſs ; it is ſomewhat like our taffeties or 


luſtrings. 
CHAA, in 


Nan, or Ros r, in Commerce, a kind of muſlin or 


cotton linen, very clear and fine: it comes from the 
Faſt Indies, particularly from Bengal. 

CHACE. See CHas g. 

CHACING. See CHASING. ; 

CHACK, in the Manege, is taken in the ſame ſenſe, as 
hat upon the hand; it is applied to a horſe when his head 
5 not ſteady, but he toſſes up his noſe, and ſhakes it all 
of 2 ſudden, to avoid the ſubjection of the bridle. Turkiſh 
horſes have this fault frequently. We ſay, they beat upon 
the hand; and neither the beſt bits, nor the beſt hand, can 
ever fix their heads. Croats, or Croatian horſes, are 
alſo ſubject to chack upon the hand; which proceeds 
from this, that their bars are too ſharp and ridged, or 
edged, ſo that they cannot bear the preſſure of a bit, 
though ever ſo gentle. If a horſe had not too ſenſible, 
or too tender a mouth, he would not beat upon the 
hand: but in order to fix and ſecure his head, you need 
only to put under his noſe-band a ſmall flat band of 
iron, bent archwiſe, which aniwers to a martingale. 


Botany, a name given by ſome authors to the 


This will hinder him to beat upon the hand, but will | 


not break him of the habit; for as ſoon as the martingale 
is taken off, he will fall into the ſame vice again. 
CHACOON, or Cracont, a kind of dance, in manner 
of a ſaraband borrowed from the Spaniards, and by 
them from the Moors. The baſs always conſiſts of four 


notes, with three crotchets in a bar, which proceed in 


conjunct degrees: and whereon they make divers con- 
cords and couplets, with the ſame burden. 
The word is formed of the Spaniſh chacona, which may 
robably be derived from the Perſian hack, a king, thus 
intimating that this might have been a royal dance; not, 
as others pretend, from the Italian Cecone, a blind man, 
the inventor. | : 
CHADCHOD, in Jui Antiquity, Ezekiel mentions 
chadtho among the ſeveral merchandizes which were 
brought to Tyre. The old interpreters not very well 
knowing the meaning of this term, continued it in their 
tranſlation. St. Jerom acknowleges that he could not 
diſcover the ſignification of it. The Chaldee interprets 
it pearls; others think that the onyx, ruby, carbuncle, 
cryſtal, or diamond is meant by it. Ezek. chap. xxvii. 
ver. 16. Calmet. Dict. Bibl. in voc. 
HLA cancro um. See CRABS claws. 
CHAROPH YLLUM, in Botany. See Cutrvit.. 
CHARUS, in chthy>/ovy, a name given by Strabo, and 
ſome other of the old Greek writers, to the fiſh we now 
call the capriſcus. Rondeletius and Salvian were the firſt 
who properly deſcribed this fiſh. See GOA T-. 
CHATIA, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of inſects of 
the apteria kind, without any viſible limbs. 
The chætia reſembles a hair, or a piece of fine thread; 
its ſurface is ſmooth, its body rounded, and very ſlen- 
* It is called in Engliſh the hair-worm. Hill's Hiſt. 
p- 14. 
CHETODON, in chthyology, the name of a genus of the 
acantbepterygious or thoracic fiſhes; the characters of which 
are theſe : the branchioſtege membrane on each ſide 
way: five or fix ſmall bones: the body is compreſſed, 
ng thin, and ſhort: the back has but one fin, which 
17 es all along it: the tail is large, and there are in 
e x fins beſide it: the mouth is ſmall, the lips may be 
pened and extended, but naturally they cover a part of 
- teeth : the teeth in the jaws are oblong, contiguous 
a Bees other, and flexile: the ſcales are rough; and 
eyes are not covered with the ſkin of the head. 
ie are ſeveral ſpecies. 
2 name is derived from Xatrva, à thin filament, and 
2 tooth; and expreſſes that the teeth may be di- 
CH ap to thin and fine filaments, reſembling briſtles. 
5 1 or CAN of a rope, in Sea- Language, is ſaid 
W e Be that is galled or fretted, or when the rope runs 
aſt any thing. 
cable 15 chafed in the hawſe, Ggnifies that it is fretted 


or begun to b 
e worn out there. 


* 
lun. P and other inſtruments iſſued thence. 


r Cnavrse-Iax, an officer in cyan- 
CERY, whoſe buſineſs is to fit the wax for the ſealing of 


CHAFF, in Huſbandry, the huſks of the corn, ogra 
by ſcreening or winnowing it. It ſignifies alſo the rind 

of corn; and ſtraw cut ſmall for the uſe of cattle. 
CHAFFER, in Zool:zy, a ſpecies of beetle: See ScaAkA- 
BAUS, | 6 
CHAFFERCONNERS, in Commerce, printed linens ma- 
nufactured in the Great Mogul's dominions. They are 
imported by the way of Surat; and are of the number of 
thoſe linens prohibited in France. 
CHAFFERS, in our Statutes, ſeem to ſignify wares or 
merchandize. 3 Edw. IV. c. 4. 
The original French of the ſtatute is 3 c 
CHAFFERY, or CHarexy, in the Iron-Ii orii, the name 
of one of the two principal forges. The other is called 
the finery. When the iron has been wrought at the finery 
into what is called an ancony or ſquare maſs, hammered 
into a bar in its middle, but with its two ends rough, 
the buſineſs to be done at the chaffery is the reducing the 
whole to the ſame ſhape, by hammering down .theſe 
2 ends to the ſhape of the middle part. 
CHAFFINCH, in Ornithology, a ſpecies of the PRIx- 
GILLA, with a ferruginous breaſt; the wings black, 
ſpotted with white. 
CHAGREEN, or CHacRin, in Commerce. See SHA- 
GREEN, 
CHAIN, Catena, a ſeries of ſeveral rings, or links; fitted 
into one another. 
There are chains of divers matters, ſizes, and forms, and 
for divers uſes. —Ports, rivers, ſtreets, &c. are cloſed 
with iron chains : rebellious cities are puniſhed by taking 
away their chains, and barriers. 
The arms of the kingdom of Navarre are, Chains or, in a 
field gules, The occaſion hereof is referred to the kings 
of Spain leagued againſt the Moors; who having gained 
a celebrated victory againſt them in 1212, in the diſtri- 
bution of the ſpoils, the magnificent tent of Miralmu- 
min fell to the king of Navarre; as being the firſt that 
broke and forced the <hains thereof. 
.CHain, a geld, is one of the ornaments or badges of the 
dignity of a lord mayor of London ; and remains to the 
perſon, after his being diveſted of that magiſtrature, as 
a mark that he has palfec the chair. 
Something like this, Chorier obſerves, obtained among 
the ancient Gauls: the principal ornament of their peo- 
ple in power and authority was a gold chain, which the 
wore on all occaſions; and even in battle, to diſtingui 
them from the common ſoldiers. Hiſt. de Dauph. lib. 
iii. p. 1 30. 
CHnain alſo denotes a kind of ſtring, of twiſted wire; ſerv- 
ing to hang watches, tweezer-caſes, and other valuable 
toys upon. The invention of this piece of curious work 
was owing to the Engliſh z whence, in foreign countries, 
it is denominated the Engliſh chain. It was ſome time 
before foreigners undertook to imitate them, and at laſt 
with no extraordinary ſucceſs : thoſe of Paris have come 
neareſt. 'I heſe chains were at firſt uſually either of ſilver 
or gold, ſome of gilt copper; the thread or wire of each 
kind muſt be very fine. 

For the fabric, or making of theſe Cy Ains; a part of the 
wire is ſolded into little links of an oval form; the longeſt” 
diameter about three lines; the ſhorteſt, one. Theſe, 
after they have been exactly ſoldered, are again folded 
into two; and then bound together, or interwoven, by 
means of ſeveral other little threads of the ſame thick- 
neſs ; ſome whereof, which paſs from one end to the 
other, imitate the warp of a ſtuff; and the others, which 
paſs tranſverſe, the woof. There are at leaſt four thou- 
ſand little links in a chain of four pendants; which are, 
by this means, bound ſo onuerys and withal ſo firmly 
together, that the eye is deceived, and takes the whole 
to conſiſt of one entire piece. 

CHain is alſo a kind of meaſure in France, applied to 
fewel-wood, ſheaves of corn in eſtimating the tythes, 
hay, and horſes. Theſe meaſures are divided variouſly, 
according to the uſes for which they are intended. 

CHain-pump. See PUMP, and Bur-Pu ur. 

Cn aint, in Har, two bullets, or rather half-bullets, 
linked together by a chain. Their uſe at ſea is to ſhoot 
down yards, or maſts; or to cut the rigging of a ſhip. 

Crain, in Surveying, is a MEASURE, conſiſting of a cer- 
tain number of links of iron wire, uſually a hundred; 
ſerving to take the dimenſions of fields, &c. 

This is what Merſenne takes to be the arvipendium of the 
ancients. | 
The chain is of various dimenſions, as the length or 
number of links varies : that commonly ufed in meaſur- 
ing land, called Gwn/er's chain, is in length four poles or 
erches; or lixty-ſix feet, or a hundred links; each link 
hang ſeven inches 188. Whence it is caſy to reduce 
any number of thoſe links to feet, or any number of feet 
to links. 
This chain is entirely adapted to Engliſh meaſures z and 
9 D 249 
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its chief convenience is in finding readily the numbers | 
contained in a given field. Where the proportions of 
ſquare feet and acres differ, the chair; to have the ſame 
advantages as Gunter's chain, muſt alſo be varied. 'Thus 
in Scotland, the chain ought to be of 74 feet, or 24 
Scotch ells, if no regard be had to the difference be- 
tween the Scotch and Engliſh foot; but if regard be had 
to this difference, the Scotch chain ought to conſiſt of 
74% Engliſh feet, or 74 feet 4 inches, and g of an inch. 


This chain being divided into a hundred links, each of 


theſe will be 84435 inches. See FooT and ACRE, 
That ordinarily uſed for large diſtances, is in length a 
hundred feet; each link one foot. 


For ſmall pazcels, as gardens, &. is ſometimes uſed a | 


fmall chain of one pole, or ſixteen feet and a half length; 
each link one inch 128. 

Some in lieu of chains uſe ropes; but theſe are liable to 
ſeveral irregularities z both from the different degrees of 
moiſture, and of the force which ſtretches them. 
Schwenterus, in his Practical Geometry, tells us, he 
has obſerved a rope ſixteen feet long, reduced to ſiſteen 
in an hour's time, by the mere falling of a hoar froſt. 
To obviate theſe inconveniences, Wolſius directs, that 
the little ſtrands whereof -the rope conſiſts be twiſted 
contrary ways, and the rope dipped in boiling hot oil; 
and when dry, drawn through melted wax. A rope 
thus prepared, will not get or loſe any thing in length, 
even though kept under water all day. 


Uſe of the Caain in Surveying. —The manner of applying the 


chain in meaſuring lengths, is too popular to need de- 
ſcription. In entering down the dimenſions taken by 
the chain, the chains and links are ſeparated by a dot; the 
former being integers, and the latter decimals : thus a 
line ſixty-three chains fifty-five links long, is written 
63.55. If the links be ſhort of ten, a cypher is prefixed, 
thus to chains, 8 links, are written 10.08. 
To find the area of a field, Cc. the dimenſions whererf are given 
inCnains and links. 1ft, Multiply the lines by one an- 
other, according to the rules referred to under ARA; 
and from the product cut off five figures towards the right; 
which is nothing more than dividing by 100000, the 
number of ſquare links in an acre : thoſe remaining on 
the left will be acres. 2dly, Multiply the five figures 
cut off by four, the number of roods in an acre; and 
cutting oft five again ſrom the product on the right, thoſe 
remaining on the left will be roods. Laſtly, Multiply 
the five thus cut off by forty, the fourth part of the ſquare 
perches in an acre; and cutting off five, as before, on 
the right, thoſe remaining on the left are fquare 
perches. 

To take an angle D AF (Tab. Surveying, fig. 1.) by the Cu ans. 

Meaſure a ſmall diſtance from the vertex A along cach 

leg, v. g. to d and c; then meaſure the diſtance dc: to 

lay this dewn, draw AE at pleafure, and from your 
ſcale ſet off the diſtance meaſured on it. See SCALE. 

Then, taking in your compaſles the length meaſured on 

the other ſide, on the vertex A, as a center, deſcribe an 

arch dc; and on the point c, as a center, with the mea- 
ſured diſtance of cd, deſcribe another arch ab. Through 

the point where this interſects the former arch, draw a 

line AD. So is the angle plotted; and its quantity, if 
required, may be. meaſured on a line of chords. See 

CuoRD, 

To take the plan or plot of any place, as ABCDE (fe. 2.) by 
the CHAN. Draw a rough ſketch of the place by the eye; 
and meaſuring the ſeveral ſides AB, BC, CD, DE, 
enter down the lengths on the reſpective lines: then it 
the plan be to be taken within: ſide of the place, inſtead 
of meaſuring-the angles, as before, meaſure the diagonals 
APD, BD. Thus will the figure be reduced into three 
triangles, whoſe ſides are all known, as in the former 
caſe; and may be laid down on paper, according to the 
method above. 

If the plan be to be taken without-ſide the place, the 
angles muſt be taken thus; v. g. for the angle BCD, 
produce the lines BC and CD to any certain equal diſ- 
rance, v. g. togand b, five chains: and meaſure the diſ- 
rance of ab, Thus have you an iſoſceles triangle Cab, 
wherein the angle aCb = BCD its oppoſite one is Had: 
thus is the quantity of BCD found, and the angle laid 
down as before, 

By the CHAIN to find the diſtance between two objets inacceſſible 

in reſpect of each other. From ſome place, as C (fig. 3+)» 


whence the common diſtance to each object A and B, is | 


acceſſible in a right line; meaſure the diſtante CA, 
which ſuppoſe fiſty chains; and continue the line to D, 
viz. fifty more: meaſure alſo BC, which ſuppoſe thirty 
chains, and produce the line to E, viz. thirty more. 
Thus will be formed the triangle CDE, equal and ſimi- 
lar to the triangle ABC; conſequently the diſtance 
DE, being meaſured; will give the inacceſſible diſtance 
required, * 2 


ö 
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By the CHAIN to find the diſtance 6 

the breadth of a als 40 
five feet high, perpendicularly, having a A 
a ſtrait piece of wire, or the like, 

longs put through the ſame. Thi 
or down, till, looking along it, you. fi 
the other fide. of the river; then turuin 
the wire in the fame direction; obſerve t 
dry land, to which it points when looked alo 
fore: meaſure the diſtance. from the pole ts t 
point; it is the ſame with that of the firſt r 
CHAINS, Catene, in Ecilifiaflital Hiſtory, 
of ſuch theological opinions and f- 
tions, as had been received by the ancient doQurs of the 


church. See CATENA. 


murderers. B 
direct ſuch to b 


made 


with chains, the throuds are 


CHAINS, hanging in, a kind df puniſhment 
ſtat. 25 Geo. II. c. 37. th 
e executed on the next da 
leſs. Sunday intervene ; and their bodies t 
to the ſurgeons to be diſſected and wnato1 
may direct them afterwards to be hung in chains. Duin 
the interval between ſentence and execution, the prilon- 
er ſhall be kept alone, and ſuſtained only with bread and 
water. The judge, however, hath power to reſpite the 
execution, and relax the other reſtraints of the add. 
Blackſt. Com. vol. iv. 
CHAINS, in Ship-building, are thoſe irons by which the 
ſhrouds of the maſts are made faſt to the chain-wa!s, 
CHAIN-WALES, in a ſhip, are the broad timbers which are 
rojecting 3 from her ſides, to which, 
aſtened, and by them ſpread 


p- 20. 


out, the better to ſecure the maſts. 


an inaceefſith oh; 
On one ſide _ 


$ 1 


CHAIR, Cathedra, was anciently uſed for the pulpit, or 
ſuggeitum, whence the prieſt ſpoke to the people. 

It is ſtill applied to the place whence profeſſors and te- 
gents in univerſities deliver their lectures, and teach the 


Atop, with 


two or three 
s to be flip | 
i point full on 
the pole with 
© point en the 
NF as be. 
this laſt 
cquired, 
denete colleQions 
riptural interpreta. 


ped up 


inflicted on 
e judge ſhall 
7 but one, un. 
o be delivered 
nized: 


in hes 


and he 


{ciences to their pupils: thus, we ſay, the profeſſors 
chair, the doctor's chair, &c. 


CHAIR, curule, was an ivory ſeat placed on a car, wherein 


were ſeated the prime magiſtrates of Rome, and thoſe to 
whom the honour of a triumph had been granted. 


CHAIR, ſedan, a vehicle ſupported by poles, wherein per- 


ſons are carried; borne by two men. There are two 


hundred chairs allowed by act of parhament; and no 


perfon is obliged to pay for a hackne 
the rate allowed by the act for a hac 
two third parts of the faid diſtance. 9 Ann. c. 23. 48. 


Their number is ſince increaſed, by 10 Ann. c. 19. and 
12 Geo. I. c. 12. to four hundred. See Hackny- 


COACHES. 
CHaArR is allo applied by the Romaniſts to certain feaſts, 
held anciently in commemoration of the tranſlation of the 
ſee, or feat of the vicarage of Chriſt, by St. Peter. 


The perforated chair, wherein the new-cleQed pope is 
placed, F. Mabillon obſerves, is to be ſeen at Rome : but 
the origin thereof he does not attribute, as is commonly 
done, to the adventure of pope Joan; but ſays there 1s 
a myſtery in it; and it is intended, fo 
the pope thoſe words of Scripture, 


pror from out of the duſt and mare, 


CHAIRMAN, the PRESIDENT, or 


company, &Cc. 
We ſay, the chairman of a committee, &c. 


CHAISE, a fort of light open chariot, 


Aurelius Victor relates, that Trajan 
uſe of poſt- chaiſes : but the invention is general! 
to Auguſtus; and was probably only 


jan, and ſucceeding emperors. Got 


d the Materia Medica, is à name 


tom. ii. p. 
CHALAPA, 
iven to JALAP, 
ALASTIC Medicines, are 


506, &c. 
in Botany an 


hair, more than 
— driven 


or calaſh. 


rſooth, to explain to 
that God draus the 


ſpeaker of an aſembly, 


firſt introduced the 


aſcribed 


improved by In- 


h. in Cod. Theodol. 


ſuch as have the faculty of 
relaxing the parts; when, on account of their extraoidi- 
nary tenhon, or ſwelling, they occaſion pain. 
The word comes from yaaao, 1 relax. 

Of this kind are butter, and many vils, Se. 


given by ſome writers to the ſal gem. 


connected together. 


Its uſe, according to Harvey, 
of this microcoſm, and the connec 
branes twiſted and knit to 
are not only conſerved, gach in its place, but 


due poſition to the reſt. 


Mr. Derham adds, that they alſo ſerv 
the ſame part of the yolk uppermolt, 
turned which way it 
ing mechaniſm : the cha/aze ar? ſpecihc 
the whites wherein they ſwim ; aud being 


CHALAZA, among Naturalifts, a white knott 
ſtring at each end of an EGG, 
fibres of the membranes where 


ou 3 


will; which is done 
cifically heav 
brace 

me 


CHALASTICUM fat, in the Materia Medica, j name 
y kind of 
formed of a plexus ol th 
by che yolk and white 4e 


is to be as it were the 09 
ion of all the mem: 


hereby the liquot 


- 


rre to keep on 
let the egg 


by the 


alſo in 155 


e and 


ſollou- 
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d to ine 
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brane of the yolk, a little out of the axis, they cauſe 


one ſide of the yolk to be heavier than the-other. The 


— being thus by 


* 


heavy fide kept with the ſame fide always uppermoſt : 
Aich uppermoſt ſide he imagines to be that whereon the 


cicatricula lies. | | 


 CHALAZIAS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſmall 


fone, deſcribed by Pliny and other ancient writers, and 
fd to have been of the ſize and colour of a common 
bail-ſtone, and of the hardneſs of the diamond. It was 
obably no other than the ſmall pebble-cryſtals of the 
ndies, which are at this time ſrequent on the ſhores of 
rivers there, from the bigneſs of a large pin's head to 
that of a pea z and as they lie in great cluſters together, 
without any other ſtones among them, they make a ſort 
of coarſe ſand, which much reſembles a cluſter of hail- 
nes. 

cena AZITES, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome 
to the chalaziat. 

CHALCANTHUM, in Natural Hiſtory, a name uſed by 

many authors to ſignify the ſubſtance called by others 
CHALCITIS. 
Chalcaritharn has been uſed as the generical name of a ſet 
of ſoſſils; the characters of which are, that they are 
compound or metallic ſalts, of a coarſe and irregular 
ſtructure, conſiderably hard, and naturally impure and 
opake; in which they differ from the native vitriols, 
which are fine, of a regular ſtructure, and naturally pure 
and pellucid. 

CyaLcanTHUM, in Medicine, the ſame with viTRIOL. 


Some have alſo uſed chalanthum corruptly for coLCo-| 


THAR, Or VITRIOL rTubified. 

CHALCANTHUM chlorum, in the Materia Medica, a name 
given by ſome of the old Greek writers to the melariteria, 
a yellowiſh vitriolic mineral, which turned black on be- 
ing wetted with common water. - 

CHALCAS, in Botany, a genus of the decandria monogynia 
claſs : the calyx of which is ſeparated into five ſegments, 
and the corolla bell-ſhaped, with unguiculated 3 

CHALCEDONIUS, the name of a medicine deſcribed by 
Galen; and directed by him to be infuſed into the ears, 
in inveterate diſorders of that part. | 

CHALCEDONY. See CALceDony. 

C#aLcepoxY, in the Glaſs Trade. See Gr as8-chalcedony. 

CHALCEMBOLON, in Antiquity, a ſhip, the roſtrum of 
which was of braſs. 
= word is compounded of yaxaxog, braſs, and $Conov, 
YOITum. 

CHALCHUS, in /chthyology, a name given by the ancient 
Greeks to the fiſh which we call the poREE. Ir ſeems 
to have obtained both theſe names from its colour; the 
one from the word chalces, braſs; and the other from 

des, gilded, 

CHALCIDIC, Cxarcipicum, or CHaLcebonium, in 
the Ancient Architecture, a large magnificent hall belong- 
ing to a tribunal, or court of juſtice. 

Feſtus fays, it took its name from the city Chalcis ; but 
he does not give the reaſon. Philander will have it to 
be the court, or tribunal, where affairs of money and 
coinage were regulated; ſo called from xa, brafs, 
and un, juſtice, Others ſay, the money was ſtruck in 
itz and derive the word from yaaxo;, and one, houſe. 
In Vitruvius, it is uſed fot the auditory of a BASILICA : 
in other of the ancient writers, for a hall, or apartment, 
where the heathens imagined their gods to eat. 


CHALCIDICA' Jaterta, in Zeolgy, a ſort of ſerpent, ſo| 
called from its reſemblance in colour to the calcedony. | 


bite is ſucceeded by a pellucid tumour, which has a 


kind of ſhinittg blackneſs at the margin. Drank in wine, 


" cures its own bite, according to Paulus Ægineta. It] 


is allo called /eps. 


CHALCIDICUM, in Antiquity, ſometimes denoted a| 


dining-room. See Cn ALCIDIC. 
cinem, in {chthyology, a name by which ſome have 
caſſed the pilchard; called by others celerinus, and apua 
„enbras. See PilchAR b. 
r* was alſo the name 
denen, and the other Greek writers, to the common 
Care „ See CLUPEA. has 
: wo PARIUM, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, 
, A given by the Greeks of the middle ages to the 
ot „or calconthum. Some have applied it to the 
; ALCITIS'alone, but others make it expreſs the vi- 


101g in general, It is derived from the Arabian word 
colcot har. | 


(i / * — , | 5 . 
ILCITIS, a kind of vitriotic mineral, reddiſh like 


Ny friable, and having yellow ſhining veins within. 
ws - taſte of the blue vitriol of copper, and diflblyes 
nerals „An aqueous. liquors. 'There are two other mi- 
* * 05 miſy and ſory, very much like the chalcttis. 
tht ce g e ancients confounded them together; and 

J Me wily and fory, but alſo the MELANTERIA 3 


the chalaze made buoyant, and kept 
imming in the midſt of two whites, is by its own | 


* 


| 


iven by Ariſtotle, lian, || 


en 


or rather, they imagined a ſuecceſſire tranſmutation of 
the four minerals, which began with chalcitis, then be- 


came miſy, then melanteria, and laſtly, ſory, where it fixed, 
The generality have eſteemed it one of the laſt foſſils of 
the ancients, though its name ſtill ſtands in the preſcrip- 
tion for the Venice treacle. This is, however, as erro- 
neous an opinion as the, other; the true chalcitis of the 
ancients being yet exiſtent, and in the. Turkiſh domini- 
ons commonly known, and in frequent uſe as a medi- 
cine. The Turks calcine it in a ſtrong fire, and after- 
wards give it internally as a powerful aſtringent; and, it 
is ſaid, with great ſucceſs. | 
There is no doubt but that this is the very ſubſtance de- 
ſcribed by the ancient Greeks, under the name chal:itis,z 
the deſcription of Dioſcorides perfectly agreeing with, 


- and very well exprefling it. He. accounts it . one of the 


more ſlightly corroſive medicines, and recommends the 
external uſe of it in collyriums, and in hæmorthages, in 
an eryſipelas, and in the herpes: But the ancients ſeem 
not to have known the uſe of it internally ſo early as in 
theſe times; though among the Romans, it was well 
known alſo in internal preſcription, and made an ingre- 
dient in the famous theriaca Andromachi. 3 \ 
The moderns make theſe four diſtin matters; though 
the chief difference between them is ſuppoſed to lie in 
the different tenuity or groſſneſs of their ſubſtance. 
Some ſay, the Mis is Pernes on the chalcitis, as verde- 
gris on copper, being properly its ruſt ; and that chalcitis 
is formed in the ſame manner on the sory. + | 
This is certain, they are all found in copper mines: but 
the modern druggiſts know little of any of chem. 

The chalcitis is brought from Germany: it is very cauſtic 
and eſcharotic. Its chief uſe is in the compoſition of 
Venice treacle : in lieu of it is frequently ſubſtituted 
chalcanthum rubiſied, or copperas. | 
Chalcitis and colcothar were of the ſame ſignification; they 
expreſſed a vitriolic mineral, which Avicenna tells us 
was yellow. It was a kind of what he calls a/zagrat, or 
rag, a word expreſſing all the vitriolic minerals in gene- 
ral: the other ſorts of which were, the calcadis, Which 
was white ; the caltantbum, which was green; and the 
SORY, which was red. 


CHALCOGRAPHY, the art bf ENGRAVING on copper 


CHALCOLIBANON, 2 


and braſs. | : ; | 
word mentioned in the Apoea- 
lypſe of St. John, and very much miſunderſtood by the 
interpreters, who generally render it braſs ;. but the word 
will bear no ſuch ſignification. When the name of a 
metal is prefixed to ſome other word, it only. denotes 
the thing mentioned after the metal to be of the colour 
of that metal. This word is formed of ya>x<, braſs, 
and olilanum, frankincenſe, We have many parallel com- 
pounds, and all underſtood in the ſame way, the name 
of the metal only expreſſing the thing to be of its co- 
lour: thus chry/omela are apples of the colour of gold; 
&c. This, therefore, can only ſignify ſrankincenle of 
the colour of braſs, that is, yellow. 


CHALCOMUIA, the braſs fy, in Natura! Hiſtory, the 


name of a fly, whoſe wings are of the colour of poliſhee 
braſs. It is of the carnivorous kind, feeding on other 
flies, beetles, and on the bodies of ſerpents, when dead; 
whende it has been alſo called by ſome ephioborus 5 others 
have called'it heſyctus. ; 


CHALCOPHTHONGUS, in Nature! Hiftzry, à word 


| 
Cc 


uſet by Pliny, and other writers, as the name of a pecu- 
liar ſpeties of marble, which was very hard, and of a 
deep black colour, and when ſtruck upon, founded like 
bra 8. ö 


* 


CHALCOSMARAGDUS, in Natura! Hiftery, a name 


given by the ancients to what they called a ſpecies of 
the emerald, found about the copper mines cf the iſtand 
of Cyprus, and of a duſky appearance, and veined with 


ellow. 9 

The ancients were very indeterminate in the characters 
of the gems, and one or other of them have called almoſt 
every green {toric in the world an emerald. This was 
probably only a dirty green ſpar or cryſtal tinged with 
copper, aud fuch as we daily find about our own coppet 
mines, | L 

HALCUS, among the Ancient Greek Phyſicians, a weight 


of about two grains, the ſame as @reelus or æreolum. 


CHALDEE, or CHALDarc Language, that ſpoken by the 


Chaldeans, or people of Chaldea. 
The Chaldee is a dialect of the Hebrew. 


CnALDER Paraphraſe, in the Rabbinical ſtyle, is called 


TARGUM. | 
There are three Chaldee paraphraſes in Walton's Polyglot ; 
viz. that of Onkelos, that of Jonathan ſon of Uziel, and 
that of Jeruſalem. 


CHALDRON, CAI DER, or CHAUDRON of coals, a dry 


— 


Engliſh meaſure, conſiſting of thirty-ſix buſhels heaped 
up, according to the ſealed buſhel kept at Guildhall, 


L ndon. 
2 5 The 


C HA 


The chaldren ſhould weigh two thouſand pounds. —On 
ſhip-board, twenty-one chaldrons of coals are allowed to 
the ſcore. See CoaL. | 

CHALEF, in the botanical writings of the ancient Arabs, 
the name of a tree often occurring, and ſeldom explained. 
The beſt account we have of the chal-f or chalaf, is in the 
writings of Proſper Alpinus on the Egyptian plants, who 
tells us, that it is a kind of willow, growing in Egypt 
and in Meſopotamia. N 

CHALICk, the cup, or veſſel, uſed to adminiſter the 
wine in, in the euchariſt; and, by the Romaniſts, in 
the maſs. 

Craricre, or Cu r- bell. See SHELL. ; 

CHALINOS, in Antiquity, the bit, or that part of a bridle 
which is put into the mouth of a horſe. But it was, 
among the ancient phyſicians, alſo uſed to expreſs that 
part of the cheeks, which, on each fide, is contiguous 
to the angles of the mouth. 

CHALIZA, in the Few:ſh Cuſtoms, the ceremony whereby 
a woman who is left a widow, pulls off her brother-in- 
law's ſhoes, who ſhould eſpouſe her, and by this means 
is allowed to be at liberty to marry whom ſhe pleaſes. 
The word ſignifies tte vel exuwie. 

CHALK, a white foſſil ſubſtance, uſually reckoned a ſtone, 

but of the friable kind, which cannot therefore be po- 

liſhed as marble, &c. It is found alſo in powder, and 
has all the properties which characterize calcareous 
earths: but, Dr. Slare obſerves, that, when examined 
by the hydroſtatical balance, it is found to want much 
of the weight and conſiſtence of a real ſtone : ſo that he 
thinks it more juſtly ranked among the earths. 
This he obſerves to be the caſe, not only in chalk, but in 
various other bodies, taken for granted to be ſtones; 
fome whereof are nearer to earth than ſtone; others 
nothing but earth, ſulphur, metal, &c. 

CHALK, alcaline or vulgar, called Greta, from the iſland of 
Crete, now Candia, where the beſt was formerly found, 
is of two ſorts ; the firſt, a hard, dry, ſtrong chall, uſed 
for making LIME : the other, a Gre, unctuous chalk, 
uſed to manure lands. 

This ſort of chalt uſed inſtead of marle by way of a ma- 
nure, is a very fine improvement for ſome ſorts of land, 
eſpecially the firſt time it is laid on. It changes the 
very nature of the ſoil, and makes it rich for a time; but 
it — exbauſts itſelf, and requires dunging to keep it 
in heart afterwards. A ſecond cheltine will prove of 
very little benefit to thoſe lands which ſucceeded ever fo 
well with the firſt, unleſs they have lain a long time to 
recover themſelves after it. It is from hence that the 
farmers have their trite ſaying, that cha/& makes a rich 
tenant, but a poor landlord. 

The beſt method therefore of uſing ha, is to mix one 
load of it with two loads of dung or mud; this will 


make it-not only a temporary, but a laſting advantage to |. 


the ground. It is the beſt improvement for ſour and 
cold lands, and is obſerved always to do moſt good to 
thoſe lands that lie fartheſt off from any natural beds of 
it; the ground near beds partaking of their nature, 
though there is no halt diſtinguiſhable in them by the 
eye. The common method of chatting lands, is to lay 
twelve or fourteen load of <ha/# upon every acre, and 
this will ſometimes make the land bring very rich crops 
for fourtcen or fifteen years together, 
It is beſt to carry the chaik upon A (ay a year or two before it 
is plowed up; by this means it will tweeten the ſurface 
of the earth, and will not work ſo much downwards, as 
it will if plowed up at firſt. It makes corn yield well; 
and when laid upon graſs ground, it makes the graſs 
ſweet and rich, and cattle that feed upon it grow fat 
ſoon. The cows alſo that feed in theſe paſtures, are ob- 
ſerved to give better milk than ordinary, 
Chalk is found in large ſtrata, chiefly in the ſouth-eaſt 
part of Britain : ſo that if a ſtrait line was drawn on a 
map from Dorcheſter to the coaſt of Norfolk, it would 
nearly include the chaliy ſtrata of this iſland; for no con- 
ſiderable quantity is dug beyond that line. | 
They have a very eaſy way of digging chalk in Kent. It 
lies on the ſides of hills, and the workman undermines 
it as far as he thinks proper; then digging a trench at 
the top, as far diſtant from the edge as the undermining 
goes at bottom, they fill this with water, and that ſoaks 
through in the ſpace of one night, and the whole flake 
falls down at once. | 
In other parts of the kingdom, chalk generally lies 
deeper, and they are often —— to dig for it in conſi- 
derable depths, and draw it up in buckets ; yet in theſe 
laces, it ſells cheap enough at the mouth of the pit to 
worth buying, even to carry a great way, for manure, 
See SOIL. | 
Chalk raiſes an effetveſcence with acid liquors, and is 
therefore deſervedly looked upon as an alcaline or ab- 
forbent carth. It is uſed” with ſucceſs to allay the too 


6 


— 


CHA 


reat acidity of the juices of the ſtoma 

m the diſcaſe commonly called the heave Partieulyt 

in coughs ariſing from a'ſharp phlegm, 8 

and is ſaid to kill worms. In a word, the pro F 

all alcaline earths is not only to abſorb acids ey 7 

lay the acrimony of the fluids, and eſpecially to . 

the violent motion of the bile, by detaining the ſalts —_ 

ſulphur thereof, in their fixed parts. Powdered: ha 
1s given with milk, to prevent its growing acid on the 
ſtomach ; and externally it is commended for d in 
wounds, ulcers, and ſiſſures in the nipples. It js like 
wiſe uſed by ſugar-bakers, and in the manufaQure of 

_ and other mechanical operations. 
ere are various kinds of chalk, uſually diſtingui 

their different colours. 7 W 

CHALK, aſh and grey. See Mert. 

CHALK, black, a light earthy ſubſtance, of a fine black co. 
lour, compact and laminated texture, and ſmooth ur. 
face. It is eaſily reduced into an impalpable ſoft pow. 
der, without hurting its colour : it becomes white with 
a reddiſh caſt in the fire, and very friable; and it is nei. 
ther diſſolved, nor loſes its colour, in acids. It ſeems 
to be of the flaty bituminous kind. This ſubſtance is 
uſed for drawing black lines on paper ; and is in various 
ways very convenient for painters, both in oil and water 
colours. This uſeful earth is ſaid to come from Italy and 
Germany; but many parts of England and Wales fur. 
niſh ſubſtances nearly, if not entirely of the ſame quality 
and equally ſerviceable both for marking, and as black 
paints. Such is the chalky ſubſtance called x1LLow. 
See Lewis's Commercium Phil. Techn. p. 324. 
Wallerius fays, that in Sweden, near uneberg, a black 
earth is found as diffuſible in water as Indian ink. 

CHALK, brown. Sce TrIPOLT, 

CHALK, fungous. See AGARIC mineral, and Lac lune. 

CHALK, red, an earth much uſed by painters and artificers, 
and common in the colour-ſhops of London, and elſe- 
where. It is 3 an indurated clayey ochre, and is 
dug in Germany, Italy, Spain, and France, but in the 

reateſt quantity in Flanders. Its characters, by which 
it is diſtinguiſhed from other red earths, are theſe : it is 
of a fine, even, and firm texture ; very heavy, and yery 
hard; of a pale red on the outſide; but when broken, 
of a deep duſky chocolate colour within. It adheres 
firmly to the tongue, is perfectly inſipid to the taſte, and 
makes no efferveſcence with acids. It makes exce'lent 
crayons, but does not mix with oil. It is uſed in Germany 
ay; in hzmorrhages, dyſenteries, and other 

uxes. | 1 | 

CHALK, filver, the Engliſh name of a kind of earth not 
properly a chall. See ARGENTARIA Creta. 

CHALK, yellow. See TRITOLI. — 

CHALK-//ones, in Medicine, a term uſed for the concretions 

of calcareous matter in the hands and feet of people 

violently afflicted with the gout. Lewenhoek has been 
at the pains of examining theſe by the microſcope. He 
divides them into three parts. The firſt part is com- 
poſed of various ſmall parcels of matter, looking like 
grains of white ſand : this is harder and drier, and alſo 
whiter than the reſt. When examined with large mag- 
nifiers, theſe are found to be compoſed of oblong parti 
cles, laid cloſely and evenly together : though the whole 
ſmall ſtones are opake, theſe component parts of them 
are pellucid, and reſemble pieces of horſe-hair cut ſhort, 
only that they are ſomewhat pointed at both ends. Thelc 
are ſo extremely thin, that Mr. Lewenhoek computes 
that a thouſand of them placed together would not 4 
mount to the ſize of one hair of our heads. The whole 
ſtones in this harder part of the chalk, arc not compoſed 
of theſe particles, but there are confuſedly thrown among 
them ſome broken parts of other ſubſtances, and in a ſev 
places ſome globules of blood, and ſmall remains of other 


uices. 
The ſecond kind of chalty matter is leſs hard and lets 
white than the former, and is compoſed of fragments or 
irregular parts of thoſe oblong bodies which compo'- 
the firſt or hardeſt kind; and theſe are mixed _ 
tough and clear matter, interſperſed with the ſmall = 
— * globules of blood diſcoverable in the former, bu 
in much greater quantity. 8 
And the third kind appears red to the naked eye, 5 
when examined with glaſſes, is found to be 2 o 
tough and clammy white matter, in which a great ” . 
ber of globules of blood are interſperſed 1% * 
the red appearance it has. Phil. Tranſ. N 168. Pr 90 
See an account of a great quantity of chalky matter p o 
by a gouty perſon with his urine z and obſer 
the chalk of the joints of ſome gouty people 3 00 Acad, 
of the A. D. S. an. 1747. H. 56. and in the Coll. 
P. Etr. tom. vii. p. 84. 1 
CHALKING, in As Old Laws, ſeems to be he of 
laid on merchandize; what it was particularly and: 
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put in the tolls of parliament it is ſaid, the mer- 

hants of the ſtaple requife to be caſed of divers new 
— ſitions, 28 "halting, ironage, wharfage, &c. 

CHALLENGE, a cartel, or invitation to a DVEL, or other 


hed challenge was anciently tranſlated calumnia. 


to fight either by word or letter, or bearing 
l Lire are puniſhable by fine and impriſonment); 
gi if they ariſe from gaming, the offender thall forfeit 


all his goods to the crown, and be impriſoned two years. 


. cap-1 

Ar =o Law, is an exception made to jurors who 

are returned to paſs on a trial. | 

Challenge to the jurors, is either made to the array, or to 
the poll: to the array, as when the whole number is ex- 
cepted againſt, as partially impanelled. If the ſheriff be 
of affinity to either of the parties; or if any one or mote 
of the jurors are returned at the nomination of either 
party, or for any other paftiallty, the array ſhall be 
. To the poll, as when particulars are excepted 
avainſt, as not indifferent. : 
Theſe may be challenged, 1. Propter honoris reſpectum, as 
when a lord of parliament is impanelled. 2. Propter de- 
dum, as in the caſe of an alien horn, which is defect 
of birth ; or of a ſlave or bondman, which is defect of 
liberty; or in caſe of inſufficient eſtate. This latter ex- 
ception has undergone ſeveral alterations by different ſta- 
tures; but by 4 and 5 W. and M. cap. 24. the qualifi- 


cation is 107. per annum in England, and 6/, in Wales, |, 


either of freehold or copyhbld lands; and by 3 Geo. II. 
cap. 25. the holder of a leaſe on life or lives, or for the 
term of five hundred years abſolute, of the clear yearly 
value of 20/. per annum, is qualified to ſerve on juries. 
. Propter aſfectum, or on ſuſpicion of partiality; and 
this kind of challenge is principal, or to the favour; in the 
former caſe the cauſe of ſuſpicion is obvious z and in the 
latter, when only ſome probable circumſtances of ſuſpi- 
cion are pleaded, which are to be determined by TR1- 
ons. 4. Propter delictum, or on account of ſome crime, 
which diſqualifies the juror by affectirig his credit, as 
conviction of treaſon, felony, perſury, or conſpiracy 
judgment of the pillory; branding ot whipping ; out- 
— or excommunication; attaint of falſe vertiCt, or 
forgery, &c. 
Challenge to the jurors, is alſo divided into challenge princi- 


pa and challenge per cauſe; i. e. upon cauſe or reaſoii al- 


ed. 

Challenge principal, otherwiſe called challenge peremptory, is 
what the law allows without cauſe alleged, or further 
examination: thus, a priſoner at the bar, arraigned on 
felony, may peremptorily challenge twenty, one after an- 
other, alleging no cauſe but his own diſlike z and they 
will be ſet aſide, and new ones choſen in their room. 
22 Hen, VIII. cap. 14. and 1 and 2 Ph. and Mar. cap. 
10. In caſe of high-treaſon, no challenge peremptory was 
formerly allowed; but by ſtat. 7. W. III. liberty is 
given peremptorily to challenge thirty-five. 

et there ſeems to be a difference between challenge prin- 
cipal and challenge peremptory ; the latter being only in mat- 
ters criminal, and without any cauſe alle a ; the former 
moſtly in civil caſes, and with afligning ſome ſuch cauſe, 
as being found true, the law allows; v. g. if either party 
allege, that one of the jurors is the Fan, Satay couſin, 
or tenant, of the other, the exception is good. Alſo in 
the plea of the death of a man, or in any action real or 
perſonal, where the debt or damages amount to forty 
thillings, it is a good challenge to a juror, that he cannot 
diſpend forty ſhillings per annum of freehold. 
Challenge upon reaſon or cauſe, is when the party does al- 
lege ſome ſuch exception as is ſufficient upon acknow- 
legement of the truth of it; v. g. if the Ea of the ju- 
_ have married the daughter of the other party, or the 
ke, 

CHALLENGE, in Hunting. When hounds, at firſt finding 
the ſcent of their game, preſently open, and cry, the 
huntſmen ſay, they challenge. 

CHALYBEAT, in Medicine, ſomething that partakes of 
the nature of iteel, or iron; or that is impregnated with 

8 of thoſe metals. See MINERAL waters, and 

k. 
Chalzbeats act chiefly as abſorbents, and deobſtruents. Iron, 
Lemery obſerves, is a mixture of an oily ſubſtance 
with a metallic matter z but the oil is predominant in the 

u, ure; and between the parts mixed are large pores. 
.cace, iron becomes eaſily diſſolvable; and its oil eaſily 

1 Pages itlelf ; but when once decompounded, i, e. 

1 en once the oil is ſeparated from the pure, ferruginous, 

— N part, no diſſolvent has any effect on the caput 

e, appears the abſurdity of that common practice, of 
* iron to ſuch a degree, as to convert it into what 

chemiſts call a crecus, or ſaffron. This operation 


CHA 


muſt of neceſſity take away all, or moſt of the olly ſub» 
ſtance, and leave nothing but the indiſſoluble caput mor- 
tuum. The oil here ſeparated ſhould properly have been 
ſeparated by the heat of the ſtomach; whence, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lemery, it would have carried into the blood 
a new ſpirituous, ſalutary juice: he obſerves alſo, that 
iron acts as an abſorbent, from the largeneſs of its pores, 
and the eaſe wherewith all kinds of ſalts, even grofs ones, 
inſinvate themſelves into them: even ſcorbutic acids art 
abſorbed thereby. Further, it is not all, that peccant 
acids enter iron; but in entering they alſo expel and ex- 
| preſs that ſalutary juice, which is alſo put in motion, 
and diſpoſed to be evacuated by the natural heat. 'Thus 
is iron doubly advantageous, both by the oil it furniſhes 
the blood withal, and by the ſalts it frees it from. The 
action of the particles of a chahybeat, by their elaſticity, 
together with the momentum they give the blood by their 
onderoſity, make it not only preferable to moſt other 
deobſtruents, but alſo proper in other caſes; eſpecially 
where there is a viſcidity of the juices; the. blood de- 
pauperated, and where the citculation is languid; as in 
moſt hectic and hypochondriac caſes. 
CHAM, or Ku, the title given to the ſovereign princes 
of Tartary. 
The weed. in the Perſian, ſignifies mighty lord; ini the 
Sclavonic, emperor. Sperlingius, in his Di 


iſſertation on 

the Daniſh term of majeſty, Koning, king, thinks the 

'Tartarian cham may be well derived from it; adding, 

that in the North they ſay han, tonnen, kenge, konning, &c. 

The term cham is alſo applied, among the Perſians, to 

the great lords of the court, and the governors of pro- 

vinces. 

CHAMA, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a large genus of 
bivalve ſhells, the characters of which are theſe : they 
are uſually ſmooth, though in ſome places a little ru- 
goſe, and have in ſome few a number of ſpines. The 
valves of the ſhell are equal, elate, and convex, and the 
mouth gaping, not cloſing faſt, and even in all parts; as 
in the oyſter. 

The fiſh contained in this genus of ſhells, have all a hot 
taſte like that of pepper, and inflame the mouth in a 
troubleſome manner. The French have hence called 
them flames and flammets, and in ſome parts of the ſame 
nation they are called lavignons and pelourdes. 

The ancients uſed the ſeveral fpecies of this ſhell to en- 
grave figures on; and as they thought proper, could give 
the ſeveral parts of the engraved figure the colours of 
the ſeveral coats of the ſhell, by cutting deeper or leſs 
deep into it. 'Thus they could give the fleſh of a man 
its natural white, and his garments a blue or a yellow, 
according to the nature of the ſpecies of chama they 
worked on. We find ſeveral of theſe antique works ; 
and it is thought by ſome, that this was the firſt inven- 
tion of that ſort of engraved gem, which we call camea. 
The ſpecies of the chame are very numerous. Tab. of 
Shells, N“ 18. 

CHAMADE, in Var, a certain beat of a drtim, or found 
of a trumpet, which is given the enemy as a ſignal, to 
inform them of ſome propoſition to be made to the com- 
mander, either to capitulate, to have leave to bury their 
dead, make a truce, or the like. 

Menage derives the word from the Italian chiamata, of 
clamare, to cry. 

CHAM ZZBALANUS, in Botany, a name given by many 
of the Greek authors to the apios, from its having nu- 
merous tubera among its roots, buried under the ground. 
Some have explained the fame word as a name of the 
bulbocaſtanum, or earth-nat, but it is wrong to confound 
two roots of ſuch very different characters together; and 
it does not appear that the Greek authors of note ever 
uſed it in any other fenſe but as the name of the apios. 
The name pſeudo-apios has indeed been given by ſome 
to the bulbocaſtanum roots, but it was a name founded 
on ignorance, and likely to produce great errors. 

CHAMZABATOS, in the Materia Medica, the name given 
by ſome to the common dewberry-buſh, or Rus. 

CHAMACERASUS, in Btany. See HonEYSUCKLE. 

CHAMACERASUS is alſo uſed by Dioſcorides, and ſome of 
the old botaniſts, for the alletengi, ot, as we call it, the 
winter-cherry. It had this name from its fruit greatly 
reſembling a cherry, and the plant not growing up to a 
tree, but riſing only a little way from the ground. Care 
muſt be taken in the reading the botanical writers, to 
diſtinguiſh when this plant is meant by the name chamæ- 
ceraſus, and when the ſhrub. 

CHAMACLEMA, in Botony, a name by which ſome au- 
thors have called the GROUND=rvy. 

CHAMZACRISTA, in Botany. See CAssIA. 

CHAMADAPHNE, in Botany, a name by which Pliny, 
and ſome other authors, call the vinca pervinca, or peri- 
winkle, and others the ſpurge-laurel. 

It is alſo uſed by Columna, and ſome other authors, for 
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the broad-leaved ruſcus, commonly called the Alexan- 
drian bay, Laukus Mlexandrina, See BUTCHER's 
Broom. | 
CHAME&ADAPHNE is alſo the name given by Buxbaum to a 
new gerfus of plants, not . 1 by former botaniſts, 
and found frequently in boggy places, in the northern 
arts of the world. e flowers conſiſt of one leaf each, 
and are of the globoſe campaniform kind; the fruit is 
divided into five cells, and contains very numerous, and 
very ſmall ſeeds, of a roundiſh ſhape; and the whole 
plant, in its manner of growth, much reſembles our So- 
3 ſeal. One thing very ſingular is obſerved in this 
plant, which is, that it retains its leaves all the winter, 
Tur ſheds them in the middle of ſummer. In the latter 
end of May, and beginning of June, the flowers are ſeen 
to wither, and at this time there arife a number of new 
ſhoots from the alæ of the lower leaves; theſe all riſe up 
to bear leaves, and by the middle of July are well co- 
vered with them. In the mean time the old leaves fall 
off, and the ſtalks of the former year are left naked, ex- 


cept that they have the fruit on them. The new ſhoots | 


have, beſides leaves, the buds of the next year's flowers, 
and thoſe ſo perfect, that on opening them the minute 
parts of the ſtamina may be perceived. In Auguſt and 
September, when the cold comes on, the leaves become 
blackiſh, and the whole plant ſeems to be decaying ; but 
in the ſucceeding ſpring, as ſoon as the ſun has appeared 
bright for a few days, the leaves re- aſſume their 1 


green, the whole plant ſeems to revive, and is ſoon ſeen 
8 , P , | 


covered with flowers, and exhibiting a beautiful appear- 
ance. The ſtalks of the former year die down to the ori- 
gin of theſe new ones ; ſo that though the plant annually 
rows ſeveral inches in height, yet it is never the taller 
mer year as is added anew for the ſucceeding one. Act. 
Petrop. vol. i. p. 243- 
Buxbaum, who firſt deſcribed this plant, called it chame- 


. daphne, the dwarſ-bay, from its low ſtature, and its re- 


ſemblance to the common bay-tree in the ſhape of its 
leaves, which are oval and pointed. See ANDRO- 
MEDA. | 
CHAMZEDROPE, in Botany, a name given by ſome of the 
ancient writers to the common GERMANDER, 
CHAMADRYS. See GERMANDER. 
CHAMALE A, in Botany, See W1bo w-wail. 
CHAMEZELEON, in Zovlegy. See CAMELEON. 
CHAMELEON, in Aftronomy. See CAMELEON. 
CHAM ALEON=thi/tle, in Botany, the name of a kind of thiſ- 
tle, of which there are two kinds defcribed by Dioſco- 
rides, and others of the ancient Greeks, and called the 
white and the black chamæleon-thiſtles. The white cha- 
 meleon is an innocent plant, its root eſculent, and a gum 
which exſudates from it in the hot countries, not only 
innocent but agreeable, the women uſing it to perfume 


+, their breath, and chewing it in their mouths as we do 


maſtic. 
It may ſeem ſtrange to ſome to find this plant thus men- 
_ tioned as a ſafe, eſculent, and uſeful one; whereas Pliny 


and many other writers have declared it to be a poiſon. | 
Ihe later authors are to be excuſed in this, as having 


followed Pliny. The error of this author, who has miſ- 

led the others, may be eaſily diſcovered by tracing his 

accounts up to the Greeks, from whom he borrowed the 

greater part of. what we find in him, and whom he of- 

| , as in this caſe, has copied carcleſsly, and tranſlated 
adly. 

CHAMAMORUS, in Botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are theſe: the flower 
conſiits of five leaves; and the fruit is compoſed of many 

acini, in form of the mulberry. | 
There is only one fpecies of this plant known, which 

grows on the tops of the higheſt hills in the north part 
of England, but cannot be cultivated in a garden by 
any art. 


HAMENERIUM, in Botany. Sce WIL Low Herb. 


CERMANDER. | 


CHAMEAERIPHES, in Botany, a name given by Pontedera | 


to a genus of plants called by Linnæus chAMxROrs. 
CHAM ZAZRODODENDROS;: Dwarf Ro/o-bay, a ſpecies 
ol the KALMI1a, according to Miller, and of the Rho- 
_ PODENDRON, in the Linnzan ſyſtem. | 
CHAMAROPS. . See Dwarſ-PALM. 


CHAMANIM, in the Jewiſh Antiquities, is the Hebrew 


name tor that which the Greeks call pyræia, or pyrateria; 

and St. ferom in Leviticus has tranſlated /imulachra, in 

Iſaiah, delubra. Lev. ch. xxvit. ver. 30. Ifaiab, ch. 

xxvii. ver. 

Theſe chamanim were, according to rabhi Solomon, idols 
_ expoled to the ſun upon the tops of houles. Abenezra 

fays, they were portable chapels or temples, made in the 
orm of chariots, in honour of the ſun, a 
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1 its great age, as much dying of the height of a for- 
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What the Grecks call pyræla, were 
to the ſun and fire, ns ram ary res confecrate 
They were built upon eminences, and were &. rake 4 

- ſures, without covering, where the ſun was w 28 
Herodotus and Strabo ſpeak of them; and hg | 
worſhippers of fire in Perſia and the Indies Launer 

theſe pyraia. Strabo ſays, that in his time th 23 
many of theſe temples to be ſeen in Cappadocia, = 
crated to the goddeſs Anaita, and the god Ho aſe. 

Anaita is in all probability the moon, and 1. 
2 ſun. ; _ lib. i. p. 87. Strab. lib. 15 n 

e word chamanim is derived fr whe 

L to warm. Calmet. = Wang which lige, 

AMARIM, a word mentioned in ſeveral 
2 2 _ enerally tranſlated af page 

idols, or priefts cloathed in black, be . 
black or blackneſs n Gans Aoi 

Camar, in Arabic, ſignifies the moon ; Ifis i 
deity. Grotius 3 Roman prieſts b fave 
came from the Hebrew chamarim. They, amon = 
I who ſacrificed to the infernal gods, were Gele 

CHAMAEXTLON, in Botany, a name by which ſome au- 
thors have called the gnaphalium, or cb DW PE. 

| CHAMBER, in Building, a member of a lodging, or piece 
of an apartment, ordinarily 'intended for lleeping in; 

and called by the Latins cubiculum. apts 
The word comes from the Latin camera; and that ac- 
cording to Nicod, from the Greek zee, vault or 
curve ; the term chamber being originally confined to 
places arched over. 
A complete apartment is to conſiſt of a hall 2 
ber, heb, 7 cabinet. e 
As to the proportions of chambers, their length ſhould be 
to the breadth as 1 4 to 1, or ſome ſmall matter leſs, but 
onght never to exceed that proportion; and as for the 
herght, it ſhould be three fourths of the breadth. The 
height of the chambers of the ſecond ſtory, ſhould be a 
twelfth part leſs than the height of thoſe below: thus, if 
the height of the firſt ſtory be ſixteen feet, that of the 
| ſecond will be fourteen — eight inches. As to the 
height of the third ſtory, it ſhould be only three ſourths 
of the ſecond. 

In building bed-chambert, regard ſhould be had as well to 
the ſituation of the bed, as to that of the chimney. For 
which reaſon, the chimney ought not to be placed juſt in 
the middle, but diſtant from it about two feet, or two 

and an half, in order to make room for the bed, which 
2 this inequality from being diſcerned. See Bep- 

amber, 

CHAMBER, privy.— Gentlemen of the Privy-Cu anne are 
ſervants of the king, who are to wait and attend on him 
and the queen at court, and in their diverſions, pro- 
greſſes, &c. 

Six of theſe are appointed by the lord-chamberlain, to- 
gether with a peer, and the maſter of the ceremonies, to 
attend all embaſſadors from crowned heads in their pub- 
lic entries. Their number is fifty. 

Their inſtitution is owing to king Henry VII. As a fin- 
gular mark of favour, they are impowered to execute the 
king's verbal command, and without producing any welt- 
ten order; their perſon and character being deemed fuf- 
ficient authority. 

CHAMBER in policy, is uſed for the place where certain al- 
ſemblies are held ; alſo, for the afſemblics themſelves. 
Of theſe there are various kinds; ſome eſtabliſhed forth? 
adminiſtration of juſtice; others for matters of com 
merce, &c. Of the firſt kind among us was the 

Star-CHAMBER. See COURT of Star-Chunier. : 

CHAMBER, Jmperial, is a court or juriſdiction held anci- 
ently at Spires, but ſince transferred to Werillar; in 
which are determined the differences ariſing among the 

| princes and cities of the empire. 

It was at hrit Ne be in 1473, it was fixed to Augſ- 
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burg, then removed to Frankfort, and thence to Worms, 


HAMAPITYS, in Botany, Ground-pine, a ſpecies of 


in 1497; afterwards it was removed to Nuremberg au 
Ratiſbon; again to Worms and Nuremberg; and from 
this laſt to Eflingen ; thence, in 1527, to Spices z whele 
Charles V. rendered it ſedentary, in 1530. 
At its firſt inſtitution it conſiſted of ſixten aſſeſſors; bat 
the reformation enſuing, occaſioned the number to be 1. 
creaſed : by the treaty of Oſnabrug, in 1648, there were 
appointed day aſſeſſors; whereof twenty-four were i 
proteſtants, and twenty-ſix catholics ;; beſides five pre 
dents, two of them proteſtants, the reſt catholics. + 
As the princes or circles of the empire are not aber, 
exact in filling up the vacancies in this chamber, the num 
ber of aſleſſors is now reduced to ſixteen. hy 
This chamber has a right of judging by appeal, and 4 . 
laſt reſort of all civil affairs of the ſtates and ſubjec = 
the empire, in the ſame manner as the Aulic councl 


fiding at Vienna. Proceſſes are here almaſt 2 * 
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ut of the infinite number of ceremonies and forma- | diameter of the bore} and length equal to that diameter: 
oo ew they are embarraſſed. | See Tab. Gunnery, fip. r. And he adds, that though this 
n chamber is frequently afraid to pronounce | chamber contains but one ninth part of the ſhot's weight 
8 nce, for fear of expoſing its awards to ſome diſgrace; of powder, yet the effect it produces is nearly equal to 
e ſometimes not permitting ſuch to be executed | that of a fourth part, which is ſufficient in large pieces. 

wr leaſe them. Muller's Treat. of Artillery, p. 96. ' 
- . of accounts, is a ſovereign court in France, where |CHamBrrs, iron, in a IR Ei, are ten inches long, and 
-_ unts are rendered of all the king's revenues; inven-| 3-5 in diameter. They are breeched againſt a piece of 
es and avowals thereof regiſtered ;' oaths of fidelit wood fixed acroſs the ports, and let into another a little 
. and other things relating to the finances tranſ-| higher. When loaded; they are almoſt filled with corned 
"Id. The French have alſo | powder, and have a wooden tompion well driven into 
CHAN BERS) ecclefraftical, which judge, by appeal, of dif-] their muzzles. They are primed with a -quick-match 
ee ariſing on the raiſing of tythes: of theſe eccle/iaſ- | thruſt through their vents into the powder; with a part 
tical chambers there are nine ; viz. at Paris, Bourdeaux, of it hanging out. When the ſhip is fired, they blow 
Rouen, Lyons, Toars, Tholouſe, Bourges, Pau, and] open the ports; and the port-lids either fall downward, 
Aix: they uſually conſiſt of the archbiſhop of the place, | or are carried away, and thus give vent to the fire out of 
as preſident z other archbiſhops and biſhops, a deputy of the ſides of the ſhip. ; e or 
each of the dioceſes, and three counſellors of parlia- | CLAMBERDEKINS, in our O Statutet, a denomination 
ment. The chamber chooſes as man counſellors out of | for certain Iriſh beggars, which by ſtatute r Hen. V. 
the clergy as It thinks proper; as alto a promoter. cap. 7 and 8, were to leave England within a certain 
CnAMBER, aps/tolical, at Rome, is that wherein affairs re-] time. Th were called in the ſtatute chamberdeatynz; 
lating to the revenues and domains of the church and | and faid to be clerks mendicants. Blount fays they are 
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the pope are tranfacted. called chamber deacons in the parliament roll. 
CHAMBER of audiences, or grand CHAMBER, a juriſdiction CHAM -ERLAIN, an officer who has the management, or 
in each parliament of France. direction of a chamber. 


At the firſt inſtitution of their parliaments, there were The word chamberlain, according to Ragueau, originally 
two chambers, and two kinds of counſellors; the one the | fignified a gentleman who was to ſleep in the king's bed- 
ond chamber for audiences, the counſellors whereof were chamber, at his bed's feet, in the abſence of the queen. 

called jugeurs, who only judged; the other the chamber | There are almoſt as many kinds of <hamberlains as cham- 
ef inguefts; the counſellors whereof were called rappor- bers: the principal are as follow: | | 
tri; who only reported proceſſes by writing. Lord Great CHAMBERLAIN of England, an officer of great 
CHAMBER, direction, is a court inſtituted in Old Spain, | antiquity and honour ; being ranked the ſixth great of- 
for the regulation of divers affairs relating to their com- ficer of the crown: a conſiderable part of his function is 
merce to the Spaniſh Welt Indies. at the coronation of a king; when he d reſſes him, cat- 
CYAMBER of the edif?, or Mi-party, was a court eſtabliſhed | ries the coif, ſword, and gloves, to be uſed on that oc- 
by virtue of the edicts of pacification, in favour of thoſe | caſion; the gold ſword and ſcabbard to be offered by the 
of the reformed religion: wherein the number of judges | king; and the robe royal and crown: he alſo undreſſes 
of either religion were the fame; and to which recourſe | him, and waits on him at dinner; having for his fee the 
was had in all affairs wherein any of the proteſtants were] king's bed, and all the furniture of his chamber, the 
concerned. This chamber is now ſuppreſſed. night-apparel, and the ſilver baſon wherein the kin 
CHAMBER of London, Sec CH/ MBERLAIN. waſhes, with the towels. an 
CHAMBER of aſſurance, in France, denotes a ſociety of mer- To him likewiſe belongs the proviſion of every thing in 
chants and others, eſtabliſhed by a decree of the council] the houſe of lords, in the time of parliament; to which 


) of ſtate in 1668, for conduAing the buſineſs of 3 I — he has an ee 1 „be. 3 ON 
r but in Holland, it fignifies a court of juſtice, where | the government of the palace of Weſtminſter; and ifſues 
1 cauſes relating * * poo. are trieg. uf ' | out 3 for 3 fitting out, and furniſhing 
» CaamBER of bookſellers, in Paris, denotes a ſociety confiſt- | Weſtminſter-hall, againſt coronations, trials of peers, 
1 ing of a ſyndic and aſſiſtants, elected by four delegates | &c. | 
- from the printers, and twelve from the bookſellers, whoſe | He diſpoſes of the ſword of ſtate, to be carried by whom 
buſineſs is to ſuperintend and regulate the trade of print- | he pleaſes; and when he goes to parliament, is on the 
e ing, and ſelling books, r &c. In the viſitation of fi ht hand of the ſword, the lord marſhal _ on the 
Nt books, performed by at leaſt three perſons of the ſociety, | left. On all ſolemn occafione, the keys of Weſtminſter- 
- all libels againſt the honour of God, and the welfare of | hall, of the Court of Wards, and Court of Requeſts, are 
8 ſtate, — all books printed in violation of their re- e * * 1 6 1 
'- gulations and privileges, are ſuppreſſed. o him ong very an ing in the king's court; 
0 CHAMBERS - —_ are afſem lies of merchants and | and he has certain Kes from mA biſhop 4 doing 
- dealers, where they treat about matters relating to com- | homage to the king, and from every peer at his creation. 
merce. Of theſe there are ſeveral, eſtabliſhed in moſt | Under his command are, the gentleman-uſher of the 
- of the chief cities of France, by virtue of an arret of the | black rod, the yeoman-uſher, and door-keepers. : 
c = of Auguſt, 1701. Indeed there were ſome before | This honour was long held by the earls of Oxford; viz. 
S Mea . pp 
i r at Dunkirk. i ; I - 
HAMBERS of the ling, regiæ camere, in our old records, | ſey, afterward duke of Ancaſter, by an eſtate or inherit- 
[- 0 = uſed for ys havens or ports of the . N ance from 1 daughter and heir general, claimed, but 
AMBER, in Var, is uſcd for the place where the pow- controverted; | 
2 der of a mine is lodged. F F Lord CnaMBERLAIN of the houſhold, an officer who has the 
i The chamber of a mine is a cavity of five or fix cubic feet, | overſight and direction of all officers belonging to the 
generally made of a cubical form. © | k, king's chamber, except the precin& of the ED nber; 
i4MBER of @ mortar, or carmon, is a cell, or cavity, at | which is abſolutely under the groom of the ſtole. 
4 the bottom of the barrel, or chace, where the charge of | He has the overſight and direction of the officers of the 
i powder is lodged. | 808 | wardrobe, of the removing wardrobes, beds, tents, revels, 
* he different form of the chamber, is found by experi- muſic, comedians, hunting, meſſengers, trumpeters, 
ment to have an-influence on the range of the piece. A] drummers, bandicrafts,. and other tradeſmen retained in 
— cubical thember carries the ball to a lefs diſtance than a| the king's ſervice : as alſo of alt ferjeants at arms, phyſi- 
h eircular one; and that leſs than a cylindrical one. cians, apothecaries, ſurgeons, barbers, the king's chap- 
- in Robins, apprehending that the charge of powder is] lains, &c. and adminiſters the oath to all officers above 
6 | p moms mags — green 2 2 . AN 3 alſo CHAMBERLAINS of the king's courts, of the 
. advantage; and this ſeems to ere a » Of 1 
: a juſt concluſion . his — But profeſſor Eu- | Exchequer, of North Wales, of the city of Lads, &c. In 
g | advanced many ſtrong objections to this theory theſe caſes, this officer is commonly the receiver of all 
8 — be Come. in the _ 4 — ſame 8 of ons revenues belonging to the place whereof he is 
ill fire ſooner in à glo ſpace, than in al chamberlain. 4 
x R of any other form: 1 | — x recommends | When there is no prince of Wales, and earl of Cheſter, 
0 9 the cavity behind the ball as nearly globular as | the chambertain of Cheſter hath the receipt and return of 


ra p ©. See the true Principles of Gunnery inveſtigated | all writs coming thither out of any of the king's courts. 
T Paine, Kc. 1777. p. 93. In the Exchequer, there are two chamberlains, who keep 
has at chambers are now Aae, Mr. Muller obſerves, a controulment of the pells of receipts, and exitus, and 
—— large cannons they are an improvement not to be] have certain keys of the treaſury and records: they alſo 
Ys deten! becauſe pieces, having chambers, require a leſs | keep the keys of that treaſury where the leagues of the 
mr, than they would otherwife do: and he recom-| king's predeceſſors, and divers ancient books, as Doomſ- 
** '3 2 chamber in all pieces of twenty-four pound ball! dar Book, aud the Black-Book of the Exchequer, re- 
„bp warde, whoſe diameter ſhould be two-thirds the | main. 8885 os 
| (2 
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The CHAMBERLAIN of London keeps 


C HA 


reps the city- money, which | 
is laid up in the chamber of London, an apartment in 
Guildhall: he alſo preſides over the affairs of maſters and 
_ apprentices z and makes free of the city, &c. | 

is office laſts but for a year, being choſen annually on 
Midſummer-day : but the cuſtom utually obtains to re- 
chooſe the ſame-perſon ; unleſs he has been chargeable 
with any miſdemeanor in his office: 
CHAMBERLAIN, vice. See VicEt-Chamberlain. . , 
CHAMBRANLE, in Architecture and Joinery, the bordet, 
frame, or ornament of ſtone, or wood, ſurrounding the 
three ſides of doors, windows, and chimneys, | 
The chambranle is different in the different orders: when 
it is plaik, and without mouldings, it is called ſimply and 
properly, band, caſe, or frame. 8 ape; 
The chambranle conſiſts of three parts; the two ſides, 
called aſcendants; and the top, called the trauer ſe, or ſu- 


reilium. p | 
Fre chambranle of an ordinary door is frequently called 
door-caſe; of a window, windaw-frame. 
CHAMELEIA, in Natural Hiftery, a word uſed by ſome 
authors as a name for a peculiar ſpecies of , but 
by others as a name 8 all thoſe chamæ that have 
ſmooth ſurfaces, which are a very great number. 
CHAMELOT, in Commerce. See CAusLE r. 
CHAMFER, or CHAMFERET, in Arabiteclure, an orna- 
ment conſiſting of half a ſcotia ; being a kind of tmall 
furrow, or gutter, on a column; called alſo Aria, and 
ria. 

AMFERING, or CHAMFRAINING, is uſed for cutting 
the edge, or end of any thing aſſope, or BEveL. 
CHAMOIS, in Zoology, is uſed b — particularly the 

French, ſor the creature from whoſe ſkin the chamois lea- 

ther is made. Sce Tab. of Puadrupeds, N“ 8. 

It is known among naturaliſts by the name of RUPICAPRA, 

It is very common in the mountains of Helvetia, and in 

many other places. In the figure of its body it ſeems 

to approach very much to the ſtag kind; its belly, fore- 
head, inner part of its ears and throat, are white; it has 

a yellow ſtroke on each fide near the eyes, and the reſt of 

the body is a deep brown; its tail alſo is of the ſame co- 

lour, and that eq on all ſides, not white on that part 
next the body as is the caſe in the deer. 

The male and female both have horns, which are a hand's 

breadth and an half long, rough toward the bottom, and 

ſomewhat knotty; a new knot growing every year; they 
are nearly Reraight, but at the top bent into the ſhape of 

a hook, black, and not ſmooth, but Tongitudinally ſtri- 

ated with flender ſtreaks, and their inner cavity is filled 

up with a ſolid bone proceeding from the ſkull, 

his creature has two remarkable holes always open be- 
hind its cars; theſe, ſome have imagined, ſerved for re- 
ſpiration ; and Appian, who had the poetica licentia for 
whatever he choſe to ſay, ſeems to have led them into 
this; but there is no ſort of probability of truth in it, 
ſince the ſkull is ſeen immediately under theſe holes, and 
there is no perforation through it, nor any duct diſco- 
verable from them. The vulgar have alſo ſome remark- 
able opinions founded on the ſtructure of the horns of the 
creature; the one, that in depreſſing them to rub his 
back, he often gets them ſo far within the ſkin that he 
cannot get them out again; and the other, that he hangs 
by the horns to the rocks. 
CHAMOMILE, Anthemis, in Botany, a genus of the fynge- 
neſia palygamia ſuper. claſs. Its characters are theſe: it is 
a plant with a compound flower, the border or rays of 
the flower being compoſed of many female flowers, whoſc 

tals are ſtretched out like tongues on one ſide. Ihe 
middle or diſk of the flower is compoſed of many herma- 
phrodite florets, which are funnel-ſhaped, erect, and cut 


into five parts at the top. The germen is fituated at the | 


bottom, which afterward becomes an oblong naked ſeed. 
There are fifteen ſpecies. | 

The firſt ſort is the common chamomile, which grows in 
plenty upon commons, and other waſte lands: it is a 
trailing perennial plant, which puts out roots from the 
branches as they lie on the ground. The flowers of this 


ſort are ordered for medicinal uſe ; but the market peo- | 


ple generally fell the double flowers, which are much 
larger, but not ſo ſtrong as the ſingle, 
The ſecond ſort is a common annual weed, which grows 
among corn: it flowers in May, ſo is called May-weed ; 
though ſome have applied that title improperly. to the c- 
tula fetida, which rarely flowers till late in J 
is the third ſort. . 
Another ſort is the PELLITORY of Spain, the roots of 
which are uſed for the tooth-ach ; being extremely warm, 
when they are applied to the part affected, they draw out 
the cold rheum, and are often ſerviceable. 
The common chamomile is digeſtive, laxative, and emol- 
lient; it mitigates pain, and promotes the menſes and 
urine ; the leaves dried are ſaid to anſwet theſe purpoſes 
2 


une; this 


CHA 


better than any other part of the plant: 
the flowers are uſed. Theſe are — dtn 
gentle emetic, very large quantities of the inſu 60 as a 
drank warm. Ther are allo uſed in ent" 
tions, and are a general ingredient in elyſters. It 1 
1 of the flowers of this That thas my ney 
the common yarrow, they yield by dift;t,s: 
{ky-blue oil. N „hey yeeld by diſtillation a fine 


1 CHAMOS, or Curuosn, the idol or god of the Mos. 


e of of 

he name of Chamoes comes from a root, which : 

bic, Ggnifies to make halte; for which boa . 1 

lieve Chamos to be the ſun, whoſe precipitate © de. 

might well procure it the name of ſwift or ſpeed 

Farther particulars may be ſeen in Calmet's Dig: . 

on Baal bo and Chamos, prefixed to his —— 

4 5 Numbers. en 

AMP ADA, in Natural Hi the na | 
mon in the woods of 2 cn he — 
valued by the natives. It is a large tree, ver . 
branches, and theſe are very knotty, and * 
throw forth a thick and acrid juice like that of the tithe? 
mal. The ſruit grows on the trunk and thick — 
of the tree: the ſirſt appearance toward this is a l. 
button or bud; this by degrees opens into a flower — 
fiſting of a great number of leaves, among which, — 
open, are ſeen the rudiments of the fruit; this a 
very ſmall at fix, but it ſoon grows to a very — Tu 
able bigneſs, being, when ripe, twelve or fourteen — 
long, and as much in circumference ; it is ſhaped much 
like a melon. The rind is green, and is all over divided 
into ſmall pentagons, in the center of each of which is 
a ſmall black ſpot. The pedicle is thick and woody, and 
entering into the ſubſtance of the fruit, it divides itſelf 
into ſeveral branched fibres, which tun through the 
whole ſubſtance of it, and meet in a point at the end. 
Within this large fruit there are contained a large num- 
ber of kernels of the ſize of our common cheſnuts, all 
hanging together in bunches, ſo as to reſemble a cluſter 
of grapes; theſe are confined in a narrow compaſs, be- 
ing preſſed firmly upon one another while the fruit is 
whole, but as ſoon as this is cut or burſt open, they fy 
farther aſunder, and hang to the ſtalks like grapes that 
are placed at a diſtance on the bunch, as ſome 4 our ob- 
long kinds are. The people of Malacca are very fond of 
this fruit; they ſuck the pulpy matter whick ſurrounds 
the kernels, and which 1s of a ſweet and luſcious taſte, 
but of a diſagreeable raw ſmell. Ihe Indians are very 
fond of this fruit, as well for its qualities as its taſte, 
for it is very heating, and, when taken in large quanti- 
ties, will inebriate people in the ſame manner as ſtrong 
liquors. The kernels are much of the nature of out 
cheſnuts, but of a leſs agreeable taſte; they are eaten by 
way of food rather than as a delicacy, and the common 
way of eating them is boiled in water. Mem. Acad. 
Scienc. Par. 1699. p. 640. 

CHAMPAGNE, in Heraldry, a name given by Ferne, and 
ſome other writers, to the line differing from the com- 
mon lines, and called alſo VURDEE, and by Upton vr, 
from its reſemblance to the ends of the figures of that 
ſort of fur which is called vair by heralds. 

CHAMPAIN. See Campaicn, and CHAMPION. 

A Point CHaMPAIN, in Heraldry, is a mark of diſhonour 
in the coat of arms of him who kills a priſoner of ua: 
aſter he has cried quarter. 

CHAMPART, in our Od Cu/toms, a duty, or tenure, by 
which the tenant was to pay part of the fruits of the 
ground of the lord. It is alſo written chaumpert, and in 
the middle-age Latin is called campipars, camparctum. 

CHAMPARTORS, or CHAMPERTORs, are thoſe who 
move pleas, or ſuits, or cauſe them to be moved, either 
by their own procurement or others; and ſue them 2 
their proper coſts, to have part of the land, or othe: 
matter in variance: againſt whom lies a wit 

arty. | : 

CHAMPARTY, or CHAMPERTY, in Law, à maintenance 
of any man in his ſuit, upon condition of having port 
the thing in queſtion, be it lands or goods; in calc i 
recovered. : 
The word comes from the French champ, field, and 2 

divided; the field, or thing conteſted for, being ſuppole 

to be divided between the champartor, or maintainer, 
the perſon in whoſe right he ſues. 1 
This ſeems to have been an ancient grievance 3 for of 
withſtanding ſeveral ſtatutes againſt it, and 3 oem 
"writ accommodated to them, in the time of 2 4 
yet in that of Edward III. it was enacted, — in the 
redreſs on the former ſtatute was only to be ha — the 
king's bench, which then followed the court A 
future it ſhould likewiſe be cognizable by the Ju 

the common pleas, and judges of aſſize. ules 


CHAMPION, properly fignities « perſon who unde. 
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in che place or quarrel of another: though 
i — aſed for him who fights in | 


hampion, certator pro alio datus in duello 
— erat decertantibus definitus : bence 


- rd e bt. 
alſo 2 champions, in the juſt ſenſe of the 
_ were perſons who fought in lieu of thoſe who, be- 
"obliged by cuſtom to accept the duel, had yet a juſt | 
cuſe for di penſing with it, as being too old, or infirm, 
hs eccleſiaſtic, or the like. He adds, that the cham- 
ung were N retained or hired for ſums of money, 
eld infamous. 
mow alſo ſome vaſſals, who, by the faith and ho- 
mage ſworn to their lords, were obliged to fight for them 
; of need. 
7 ado on hold, that any perſon was allowed the be- | 
nefit of a champion, excepting parricides, and thoſe ac- | 
cuſed of very heinous offences, 
This cuſtom of deciding differences by combat, was de- 
rived from the North; whence it paſſed into Germany, 
and, with the Saxons, into England, and inſenſibly 
through the reſt of Europe. See DEI. 
When two champions were choſen to maintain the pro and 
the con. it was always required there thould be a decree 
of the judge to authorize the combat, When the judge 
had pronounced ſentence, the accuſed threw a gage, or 
pledge, ordinarily a glove, or gauntlet ; which being taken 
up by the accuſer, they were both taken into fate cuſtody 
till the day of battle appointed by the judge. 
If either of them fled after this, he was declared infa- 
mous, and deemed to have committed the crime in queſ- 
tion. Nor were the accuſer and accuſed now allowed to 
make up the matter; at leaſt, not without the conſent 
of the judge z which was never granted, without making 
the lord ſatisfaQtion for the right of inheritance to the 
effects of the vanquiihed 
Before the champions took the field, their heads were 
ſhaved, and they made oath, that “ they believed the 
« perſon who retained them was in the right; and that 
they would defend his cauſe to the utmoſt of their. 
ee power.” The weapons they uſed in the combat were a 
ſword and buckler; fome ſay, in England, only a club 
and buckler : when on horſeback, they were armed at all 
points, In a civil combat, on a writ of/ right, the 
only weapons allowed them were batons, or ſtaves, of an 
ell long, and a four-cornered leather target. Their wea- 
pons were bleſſed in the field by the prieſt, with great 
— and each took an oath he had no charm upon 


| 
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In the civil combat, a piece of ground was marked out 
of lixty feet ſquare, encloſed with liſts, and on one fide 
a court erected for the judges of the court of common 
pleas, who attended in their ſcarlet robes. The court 
was to fit by ſun-rifing ; and proclamation being made, 
the champions were introduced by two knights, and were 
Crefſed in a ſuit of armour, with red ſandals, bare-legged 
from the knee downwards, bare-headed, and with = 
arms to the elbows. 
The action then began; at the ſound of a trumpet they 
vere to go to blows; after the number of blows or ren- 
counters cxpreſſed in the cartel, the judges of the com- 
bat threw a rod into the air, to advertiſe the champion, 
that the combat was ended. If it laſted till night, or 
ended with equal advantage on either ſide, the accuſed 
was reputed victor. 
ne puniſhment of the vanquiſhed was that which the 
crime merited, whereof he was accuſed : if it were a ca- 
pital crime, the vanquiſhed was diſarmed, led out of the 
held, and immediately executed, together with the party 
Whoſe cauſe he maintained, If the conquered champion 
ought in the cauſe of a woman, the was burnt, 
In civil combat, the combatants were bound to fight till 
the ſtars appeared in the evening; and if the champion of 
the tenant was able to defend himſelf till the ſtars ap- 
peared, the tenant prevailed in his cauſe ; or if victory 
declared itſelf for either party, by the death of the other, 
Which ſeldom happened, or by his proving recreant, and 
pronouncing the word CRAVYEYN, judgment was finally 
dien in his favour. Blackſt. Com. book iii. p. 339, &c. 
IAMPION of the king, is an officer, whoſe bulineſs is, at 
the coronation of a king of England, to ride into Weſt- 
munſter-hall. armed cap- a- pe, when the king is at din- 
der, and throw down his gauntlet by way of challenge; 
pronouncing, by a herald, “ That if any man ſhall deny, 

or gainſay the king's title to the crown, he is there 
Rady to deſend it 
ne, the king drinks 


with 
and 
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2 cover, full of wine; 
has the cup tor his fee, 


en continued in the 


| 


in ſingle combat, &c.“ Which | 
to him, ſending him a gilt cup | 
which the champien drinks, 


bis office, ever Gnce the coronation of Richard II. has | 


CHANC 


0 


vor. I. Ne 64. 


family af Dymacke, who held. the | 


| C 
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manor of Scrivelſby in Lincolnſhire, hereditary from the 
family of the Marmions, who had it before, by grand 


lerjeantry 3 on condition that the lord thereof ſhould be 
the king's champion. 


CHAMPION, or rather CHaMmpain-=lands, are lands not in- 


cloſed ; or large fields, downs, or places without woods 
or 5 1 
, 2 term we apply to events, to denote that they 
happen without any neceſſary, or foreknown cauſe : or 
it is ufed'to denote the bare poſſibility of an event, when 
nothing is known either to produce or hinder it. 
Our aim is, to aſcribe thoſe things to chance, which ate 
not neceſſarily produced as the natural effects of any pro- 
per cauſe, which we can diſcover; but our ignorance 
and precipitancy lead us to attribute eſſects to chance, 
which have neceſſary and determinate cauſes. 
Wen we ſay a thing happens by chance, we really mean 
no more, than that its cauſe is unknown to us: not, as 
{ome vainly imagine, that chance itſelf can be the cauſe 
of uny thing. From this conſideration, Dr. Bentley takes 
occaſion to expoſe the folly of that old tenet, The world 
was made by chance. 
The caſe of the painter, who, unable ta expreſs the foam 
at the mouth of a horſe he had painted, threw his ſponge 
in deſpair at the piece, and, by chance, did that which he 
could not before do by deſign, is an eminent inſtance of 
the force of chance yet, it is obvious, all we here mean 
by chance, is, that the painter was not aware of the ef- 
fect ; or that he did not throw the ſponge with ſuch a 
view: not but that he actually did every thing neceſſary 
to produce the effect; inſomueh that, conſidering the di- 
rection wherein he threw the ſponge, together with its 
form, ſpecific gravity, the colours wherewith it was 
ſmeared, and the diſtance of the hand from the piece, 
it was impollible, on the preſent ſyſtem of things, that 
the effect ſhould not follow. 
Chance is frequently perſonified, and erected into a chi- 
merical being, whom we conceive as acting arbitrarily, 
and producing all the effects, whoſe real cauſes do not 
appear to us : in which ſenſe, the word coincides with 
the Tuyy, and Fortune, of the ancients. 


CHANCE is confounded with Fate and Defliny; and the 


word is alſo uſed for the manner of deciding things, the 
conduct or direction of which is left at large, and not re- 
ducible to any determinate rules or meaſures; or where 
there is no ground for preference: as at cards, dice, lot- 
teries, &c. 


CHANCE, for the laws o/, or the proportion of hazard in gams 


ine, fee GAMING. See allo EXPECTATION and PRo- 
BABILITY. 
The ancient /ors, or chance, M. Placette obſerves, was in- 
ſtituted by God himſelf; and in the Old Teſtament we 
find ſeveral ſtanding laws, and expreſs commands, which 
preſcribed its uſe on certain occaſions : hence, the Scrip- 
ture ſays, the let, or chance, fel! on St. Matthias; when 
it was in queſtion who ſhould fill Judas's place in the 
apoſtolate 

Hence alſo aroſe the /ortes ſanctarum, or method of de- 

termining things among the ancient Chriſtians, by open- 

ing ſome of the ſacred books, and pitching on the firſt 
verſe they caſt their eye on, as a ſure prognoſtic of what 
was to befal them. The /ortes Homerice, FVirgiliane, 

Prene/line, &c. uſed by the heathens, were with the 

ſame view, and in the ſame manner. See SOR TES. 

St Auguſtine ſeems to approve of this method of deter- 
ining things future, and owns that he had practiſed it 
imſelf; grounded on this ſuppoſition, that God preſides 

over chance, and on Proverbs xvi, ver, 33. 

Many among the modern divines hold chance to be con- 

ducted in 2 particular manner by Providence, and eſteem 

it an extraordinary way which God uſes to declare his 
will, and a kind of immediate revelation. 

HANCE=/edley, in Law, the accidental killing of a man, 

not altogether without the killer's fault, though without 

any evil intent, | 

Stamford calls it, Homicide by miſadventure : Weſt calls it 

homicide mixed; and ſays, it is when the killer's ignorance 

or negligence is joined with the chance : as ſuppoling a 

man Wine trees by the highway, and a bow falling 

chance to kill a paſſengerz the party here offends in not 
having given warning, whereby the ſlain might have been 
induced to take more heed ; or when a workman in throw- 
ing down rubbiſh from a houſe, after warning to take 
care, kills a perſon; or a ſchool-maſter in correcting his 

ſcholar, a maſter his ſervant, or an officer in whipping . 

4 criminal, in a reaſonable manner, happens to occaſion 

his death, it is chanceemedley and miſadventure, 3 Inſt. 

56. Dalt, 351, But if a man throws ſtones in a high« 

way where perſons uſually paſs, or ſhoot an arrow, &c, 

in a market-place, among a great number of people; or 

if a workman caſt down rubbiſh from ur vad in cities 

and towns, where people are continua ng; or a 
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- Fetwol-maſler; maſter, &. correct his ſcholar, ſervant, &c. | 


in a degree exceeding the bounds of moderation, it is man- 
ſlaughter; and if with an improper inſtrument of cor- 


rection, as with a ſword or iron bar, or by kicking, } 


ſtamping, &c. in a cruel manner, it is murder. 


CHANCLL, is properly that part of the choir of a church, 


between the altar, or communion-table, and the baluſ- 
trade, or rail that incloſes it; where the miniſter is placed 
at the celebration of the communien. 

The word comes from the Latin cancellus, which in the 
lower Latin is uſed in the ſame ſenſe, from cancelli, lat- 


tices, or gi hr, wherewith the chance were anciently | 


encompalied, as they now are with rails. 

The right cf a ſeat and a ſepulchre in the chancel, is one 
of the privileges of the founders of a church. The re- 
pairs of the chance! belong by uſage, in mo!t pariſhes, to 
the rector or vicar, or both. 


CHANCELLOR, an officer, ſuppoſed originally to have | 


been a notary, or ſcribe, under the emperors, and n2wed 
canceliartus, becauſe he ſat behind a lattice, called in La- 
tin cancellus, to avoid being crouded by the people. 
Naude ſays, it was the emperor himſelf who fat and ren- 
dered juſtice within the lattice z the chancellor attending 
at the door thereof, whence he took his title. 

Others ſay, he had it from this, that all letters, addreſſes, 
petitions, &c. to the king, being firſt examined by him, 
were cancelled, where amiſs: others, becauſe all patents, 
commiſſions, and warrants, coming from the king, were 
examined and cancelled by him. Others, becauſe he can- 
clled and annulled the ſentences of other courts. 
Du-Cange, from Joannes de Janua, fetches the original 
of the word chancellor from Paleſtine, where the houſes 
being flat, and made in form of a terrace, with parapets 
or paliſadces, called cancelli; thoſe who mounted theſe 
houſes to rehearſe any harangue, were called cancellarii; 
whence the name paſſed to thoſe who pleaded at the bar, 
which he calls cancelli 22 and at length to the judge 
who preſided; and laſtly to the king's ſecretaries. 

This cfhcer is now in great authority in all countries: 
the perſon who bears it with us, or the 


Lord High CHAN cRELLOR of England, is the firſt lay perſon 


of the realm, next after the king, and princes of the 
blood, in all civil affairs. He is the chict adminiſtrator 
of jultice next the ſovereign, being the judge of the 
court of chancery; and to him belongs the appoint- 
ments of all the juſtices of peace in the 4 

All other juſtices are tied to the ſtrict law; but the chan- 
cellor has the king's abſolute power to moderate the ri- 
our of the written law, to govern his judgment by the 
aw of nature and conſcience, and to order all things /- 
cundum equum & bonum. Accordingly, Stamford ſays, 
the chancellor has two powers, the one abſolute, the other 
ordinary; meaning, that though by his ordinary power 
he mult obſerve the ſame form of procedure as other 
judges, yet in his abſolute power he is not limited by any 
written law, but by conſcience and equity. 

The offices of /ord-chancellor and lord-keeper are by the 
ſtatute 5 Eliz. made the ſame thing ; till that time they 
were ditterent, and frequently ſubſiſted at the ſame time 
in different perſons : ſometimes the lord-chancellor had a 
wice-chanceiler, who was keeper of the ſeal. 

The keeper was created per traditianem magni ſigilli, but 
the lora-chanceilor by patent, though now that he has the 
keeper's office, he is created in like manner by giving 
him the ſeal. The chancellor is a privy-counſellor by his 
olſice, and likewiſe ſpeaker of the houſe of lords. See 
PARLIAMENT, 

Though he be ſole judge of the court of ny, yet in 


matters of much diſliculty he ſometimes contults the | 


other judges; ſo that this office may be diſcharged by 
one who is no profeſſed lawyer, as anciently it commonly 
was, by an ecclehaſtic, win preſided over the king's. 
chapel, and became keeper of the king's conſcience, vi- 
ſitor in the king's right of all hoſpitals and colleges of 
royal ſoundation, patron of all the king's livings under 
the value of 20/. per ann. in the king's books, guardian 
of all infants, idiots, and lunaticsz and ſuperintendent 
of all charitable inſtitutions. He has twelve afliſtants, 
or coadjutors, anciently called cierici, as then being in 
holy orders, now Maſters in Chancery, the firſt whereof 
is the /Majter of the Rolls, See MASTER of the Rolls, 


 MasTrRs in Chancery, &c. 
CHANCEL1.OR of @ cathedral. His office is thus deſcribed 


in the Monaſticon ; viz. to hear the leſſons and lectures 
read in the church, either by himſelf, or his vicar; to 
correct and ſet right the reader when he read amiſs; to 


inſpect ſchools, to hear cauſes, apply the ſeal, write and 


diſpatch the letters of the chapter, kcep the books, take 
care there be frequent preachings, both in the church, 


and out of it, and aſſign the office of preaching to whom 
he liſts, | 


CHANCELLOR of @ dioceſe, is a judge of the biſhop's court, 
held in the cathedral of cach dioceſe. 


| 


He was anciently called ecclefieftiens; and 
«us, the church-lawyer. "4 ſhop's Co au. 
CHANCELLOR of the duchy of Lancefter, is an 

| head of that court, whoſe buſineſs is to judo, 

termine all controverſies between the — Arg 

nants of the dutehy-land; and otherwiſe Foe his te. 
king's affairs relating to that court. See Des all the 

CHANCELLOR N excheguer, is an officer Fr RT 
ſome to have been created for moderatin pong iti 
the exchequer. 6 extremities in 
He ſometimes fits in that court and the 
ber, and, with the reſt of the court, 9 thi kan. 
king's beſt benefit. He is always in commiſſion $2. the 
lord-treaſurer for letting lands accruing to the 405 the 
diſſolution of abbeys, and otherwiſe : he Ar. 
with others, to compound for forfeitmes 
tutes, bonds, and recognizances entered int 
He has a great authority in managing the 
og in matters of brſt-Fruits, 

e court of equity, in the exchequer-c | 
before the Ly on Gre 3 and — = 

4 of common law 3 the barons only. 7 97 
HANCELLOR of the order of the GARTER, 2 10 
tary orders, of an officer Bas ſeals the 3 = 

mandates of the chapter, and aſſembly of the kn; be 
keeps the regiſter of their deliberations, and delivers an? 
thereof under the ſeal of the order. 

CHANCELLOR of an univerſity, is he who ſeals the dipl. 
mas or letters of degrees, proviſion, &c. given ny * 
univerſity. 

The chancellor of Oxford is their chief magiſtrate, eleQed 
by the ſludents themſelves : his office is durante vita, to 
govern the univerſity, preſerve and defend its rights and 
privileges, convoke aſſemblies, and do juſtice among the 
members under his juriſdiction. 

Under the chancellor is the wvice-chancellsr, who is choſen 
annually ; being nominated by the chancellor, and elected 
by the univerſity in convocation. His buſineſs is to ſup- 
ply the chancellor's abſence, 

At his entrance upon his office, he chooſes four pre-vice. 
chancellers, out of the heads of colleges, to one of whom 
he deputes his power in his abſence. 

The chancellor of Cumbridge, is in moſt reſpects the ſame 
with that of Oxford; only he docs not hold his office 
durante vita, but may be elected every three years. 

He has under him a commiſſary, who holds a court of 
record of civil cauſes, for all perſons of the univerſity un- 
der the degree of maſter of arts. 

The vice- chancellor of Cambridge is choſen annually by 
the ſenate, out of two perſons nominated by the heads 
of the ſeveral colleges and halls. 

CH ANCERON, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the 
French writers to the ſmall caterpillar that eats the corn, 
and does vaſt miſchief in their public granaries. The 
butterfly which produces this creature has white wings 
with black ſpots in them. The caterpillar, when firſt 
hatched, is one of the ſmalleſt that we are acquainted 
with. It ſpins a great number cf fine threads, as ſoon 
as hatched from the egg, and in many of theſe it faſlens 
itſelf to every thing that lies near it, 

Toward the latter end of ſummer theſe caterpillars leare 
the corn, and mount up the wells of the granary, where 
they ſearch for a proper place of reſt, and, when they 
have pitched upon ſuch a one, they cat their way into tt, 
and burying themſelves in a hole, they cover their whole 
body with a web of ſilk of their own ſpinning, and there 
change into a ſort of browniſh red chryſaliſes. Theſe 
remain the whole winter without life or motion; but in 
the months of April and May the butterffies are hatch 
out of them, and the males and females couple together, 
immediately after which the female lays her eggs, and - 
foundation is laid for a new progeny, who, during he 
remainder of the ſummer, are to deitroy and ſpoil * 
corn, under the form of caterpillars. The ſemale thru 
out a ſort of tube from her tail, by means ot which | 
opens a way into the grain, and lodges her egg; by 2-9 
in fifteen or ſixteen days is hatched into the caterpitar i 
ſoon as hatched, it begins to eat, and, devouring P 
it ſoon marks the place where it lies, by a > moo" ; 
the buſks which it leaves there. Deflaydes, Tait. *%; 

CHANCERY. Sce Cour T of Chancery. ich gars 

CHANCRE, in Medicine, a malignant ulcer, which ob 1 
and eats the fleſh, uſually occaſioned by ſome ven 
diſorder. | that 3p* 
Chancres are reputed among the ſirſt {ymptone 1. Brafa- 
pear in the venereal diſeaſe; and Antonius Muſa T 
volus obſerves, that the puſhes on the _r_—__ 
or both, are occaſioned bh the ſharpnets 9 te milz 

which are ſtirred in the time of coition, and 1 va 

nant quality of the venereal taint containe ny 1 bein 

gina, or that flows from the adverſe pry frm * 

premiſed, it is certain the. chancres on te preps 

1 . 


1 
; 


power, 
on penal 4. 
o by the king, 
royal revenue, 


CHA CHA 


tepuce differ very much from thoſe on the glans, and Rowa orma mroa arm 
other parts- : 3 roam oram mrao armo 
CHANDELIER, or CHANDELEER, m Fortification, 2 naa ra mora dorm 
wooden frame, made of two pieces, fixed crofs-ways on rmdo omar mar acnr 
two other pieces, at about four feet aſunder, and on raom o m maro amro 
their interſections are erected two vertical 3 of five Y amo canmr macr amor. 
ſeet high, each ſupported by three buttreſſes ; the inter- 


| val of theſe two pieces is filled up with faſcines, or ſag- The AxAdRAus therefore of the word Rams, fu-nfſl.- 
55h to cover the workmen inſtead of a parapet. See| ing any word of known fignification in the Latin tongue, 


ab. Fortif. fig. 25. are ſeyen; viz. Roma, rams, oram, mira, mare, a iy 
Chandeliers are ſometimes alſo made to prevent the enemy | amor. Wallis's Algebra, p. 117. 
ſrom ſeeing what paſſes within. Whether this new method of unagrammatizing be like 


Ihe difference between chandeliers, and blinds, conſiſts in| to prove of much ſervice to that art, is left to the poets. 

this, that the former ſerve to cover the pioneers before, | CHANGES of inſets. Sce Transformation of inSECTS. 

and the latter alſo cover them over head. CHANN A, in Zoology, the name of a fiſh caught in great 
CHANDELIER ſignifies alſo a candleſtick, lamp, &c. lenty in che Mediterranean, and brought to market in 
CHANE, in /chthyology, a name given by Ariſtotle, Athe- taly, and elſewhere, among the ſea-pearch, which it 

neus, and the other Greek writers, to the fiſh called by near] y reſembles. 

other authors hiatula chauna, and chaunus. It is truly | There is an obſervation, that in all the fiſh of this kind 

a ſpecies of the labrus, and is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by | which have been examined by naturaliſts, there have 

the name of the forked-tailed LaBRUs, with the lower- been found none but females. This is as old as Ariſtotle. 

jaw longer than the upper, and with black tranſverſe | Whether it be fact, would require many obſervations to 

lines on the ſides. determine if it ſhould be proved ſo, the whole ſcems 
CHANFRIN, in the Manepe, is the 2 of a horſe's] to end in this; that the hanna is no diſtinct ſpecies, but 

head, extending from under the ears, along the interval | only the female of ſome other fiſh. 

between the eye-brows, down to his noſe. There is another fiſh, not unlike this, called cannae!lc, 
CHANGE, in Commerce. See EXCHANGE. or rather channadella, which at Marſcilles is known by 
CnaxGe, in the Manege. To change a horſe, or change | the name of channa. 

hand, is to turn or beat the horſe's head from one hand CHANN ADELLA, in Ichthyology, a name given by Pello- 

to the other, from the right to the left, or from the left | nius, and others, to a ſpecies of the {abrus, called allo 


bl to the right. You ſhould never change your horſe with- achettus, and hepatus piſcis. See CHANE. 

0 out puſhing him forward upon the turn; and after the CHANNEL, in Anatomy, Chirurgery, &c. See Canat.. 
d turn, puſh him on ſtraight, in order to a ſtop. Cn ANNEL, or bed f a river. Sce RIVER. 

ie CHANGE of ſpecies, in Haſbandry. See SPECIES. CHANNEL is alſo applied to divers arms of the ſea, where 


CHANGER, or CHAUNGER, an officer belonging to the | the water runs within the land; or to certain narrov 
king's MINT, who changes money for gold, or ſilver ſeas, confined between two adjacent continents, or be- 


bullion. . tween an iſland and continent. 
CHANGER, money, is a BANKER, who deals in the exchange, | In this ſenſe we ſay, St. George's Channel, the Britiſh 
receipt, and payment of moneys. Channel, the Channel of the Black Sea, of Conſtantino- 
CHANGES, in Arithmetic, &c. the permutations or vari- ple, &c. 
ations of any number of quantities; with regard to their | CHANNEL, in Building. See GuTTER. 
fition, order, &c. CHANNEL of the volute, in the Ionic capital, is the face of 
Te find all the poſſible changes of any number of quantities, or | its circumvolution, incloſed by a liſtel. See VoruTE. 
how oft their order may be varied. CHANNEL of the larmier, is the hollow ſoffit of a cornice, 


Suppoſe two quantities 4 and 6. Since they may be either which makes the pendant mouchette. See LARMIER. 
wrote ab or ba, it is evident their changes are 2=2 x1. | CHANNEL, in the Manege, is uſed for that concavity in the 
Suppoſe three quantities a bc : their changes will be | middle of the lower-jaw of a horſe, where the tongue 
cab as in the margin; as is evident by combining e lies. This hollow being bounded on each ſide by the 
a c b firſt with ab, then with ba; and hence the num- bars, terminates in the grinders or maxillary teeth. The 
a b c ber of changes ariſes 3X 2X 16. If the quanti- barbles grow in this channel. 
—— ties be 4, each may be combined four ways with | CHANNELINGS. See Fi.uTixGs. 
a each order of the other three; whence the num- | CHANT, Caxrus, is uſed for the vocal muſic of churches. 
be ber of changes ariſe 6xX4=4X3xX2X1=24.| In church-hiſtory we meet with divers kinds of chant, or 
bac Wherefore, if the number of quantities be ſup- | enge the firſt is the AunROSLAN chant, eſtabliſhed by 
poſed n, the number of changes will ben ni St Ambroſe. 
1=2Xn—3 Xn—4, &c. to n-. If the ſame quantity oc- | The ſecond, the Gregorian chant, introduced by pope 
cur twice, the changes of two will be found b6, of three | Gregory the Great, who eſtabliſhed ſchools of chantors, 
bab, ab b, bbc; of four cbab, bcab, babe. And thus and corrected the church ſong. 
the number of changes in the firſt cafe will be 1= (2K 1) This is till retained in the church under the name of 
Ti; in the ſecond, 3=(3X2X1) + 2X13 in the | plain ſong: at firſt it was called the Raman ſong. 
third, 12= (4 * JX2X1)=>2X1. The plain, or Gregorian chant, is where the choir and peo- 
If a fifth letter be added, in each ſeries of four quanti- ple ſing in uniſon, or all together in the ſame manner. 
ties, it will beget five changes, whence the number of all | CHAN T Royal. See Cour ox. 
the changes will be 60 = (5X4X3X2X1),+2X1. Hence CHANTLATE, in Builaing, a piece of wood faſtened near 
if the number of quantities be n, the number of changes will | the ends of the rafters, and projecting beyond the wall, 
(nxXn—1Xn—2Xn—3Xn—4, &c.)> 2X1. From to ſupport two or three rows of tiles, fo placed to pre- 
theſe ſpecial formulze may be collected a general one; viz. | vent the rain-water from trickling down the ſides of the 
itn be the number of quantities, and n the number which | wall. 
ihews how oft the ſame quantity occurs; we ſhall have | CHANTOR, in the Few'fb Antiquities, In the Temple of 
(MXu—IXn—2X1—JXn1=4Xn—GxXn—bxn—7, Jeruſalem there was a great number of Levites, who 
KC.) —(m—1 XM—2 XM—7, &c.); the ſeries being to be | were employed in ſinging the praiſes of God, and in 
continued, till the continual ſubtraction of unity 4 n| playing upon inſtruments before his altar. In the reign 
and micaveo. After the ſame manner we may proceed fur- | of David there were four thouſand ſinging men, with 
cher, till putting u for the number of quantities, and | their heads and preſident. 
5 m,r, &c. for the number that ſhews how oft any of The chantors and Levites who were employed in ſinging, 
enn is repeated, we obtain an univerſal form (nxn—1| playing upon inſtruments, and other ſunctions of the 
MSL XA=3Xn—=4Xn—5, &c.) + ([xl—1xl/-2x| Temple, had no habits diſtin from the reſt of the peo- 
i=}Xl—4, &c. MXAMm—1XAM—2XM —J, &c.) 7 Xr X ple. Nevertheleſs, in the ceremony of removing the ark 
Fs *r -* z, &e. to the Temple of Jeruſalem built by Solomon, the chen- 
"uppoſe, for inſtance, n=6, I;, r=3. The number | tors appeared drefled in tunics of Bys8vs, or fine linen. 
vi Garges will be (GX 5 X4X3%X2X1) > NIX ZX | Joſephus remarks, that in king Agrippa's time they ob- 


. Hb, 1 ='6 X5X4) * JX2=2X5X2=20. tained the favour from that prince of wearing a linen robe 
| r thirteen perſons at a table, if it be re- in the Temple, like the prieſts. Agrippa believed it would 
red 


* ow oſt they may change places, we ſhall find the] be for the honour of his reign, to ſignalize it by fo con- 
i=. "T13ZXI2XIIXIOX9X8X7XOX5X4X3X2x| (iderable a change as this. The other Levites, employed 
IP Hondo See AL'TERNATION. in different exerciſes under the command of the prieſts 
wh 1h manner may all the pollible aNnaGRAams of any] in the Temple, procured likewiſe commiſſion to learn to 
| e found in all languages, and that without any ſing, to the end that they might enjoy the ſame privi- 
gn - oppoſe, v. g. it were required to find the ana-| leges with their brethren. ; 

us Of the word Rama, the number of change; will be CANTON, or CnavxToR, a perſon who ſings in the 


*XZX2X1=24, Thus, choir of a cathedral. 


udy, 


All 


All great chapters have chantors and chaplains to eaſe and 

aſſiſt the canons, and officiate in their abſence. 

St. Gregory firſt inſtituted the office of chantors, erecting 

them into a body, called /ch-la cantorum though Ana- 

ſtaſius ſeems to attribute their riſe to pope Hilary, who 
lived an hundred years before Gregory. 

But the word grows obſolete in this ſenſe, and inſtead 
thereof we uſe the word cherer, or ſinging-man. 
CHanTor is uſed, by way of excellence, for the præcentor, 

or maſter of the choir; which is one of the dignities of 

the chapter. 

The chantor bears the cope and the ſtaff at ſolemn feſti- 

vals; and gives tune to the reſt at the beginning of 

pſalms and anthems. At St. David's in Wales, where 
they have no dean, he is next in dignity to the biſhop. 

The ancients called the chantor, primicerius cantorum. 

To him formerly belonged the direction of the deacons, 

and other inferior miniſters. _ | 
CHANTRY, or CHaunTRY, See CHAUNTRY. 
CHAOLOGY, the hiſtory or deſcription of the cHaos. 

Orpheus, in his Chaolrgy, ſets forth the different altera- 

tions, ſecretions, and divers forms, which matter went 

through till it became inhabitable: this amounts to the 
ſame with what we otherwiſe call cq/mogony, or the cre- 
ation of the world. 

Pr Burnet likewiſe gives us a Chaelegy, in his Theory of 

the Earth. He repreſents the chaos, as it was at firſt, en- 

tire, undivided, and univerſally rude and deformed ; or 

the teh b.hu then ſhews how it came divided into its 

reſpective regions; how the homogeneous matter ga- 

thered itſelf apart from all of a contrary principle z and 

laſtly, how it hardened, and became a ſolid habitable 
lobe. 

CH.\OMAN IA, among the Entbiſtaſtical Chemiſts, is the 
rt of making pretages from obſervations on the air. 
CHAOS, among the Ancien Philojophers, was deſcribed a 

dark, turbulent kind of atmoſphere; or a diſorderly ſyſ- 
tem, or mixture, of all forts of particles GH with- 
out any form or regularity z out of which the world was 
formed. 
Chass is every-where repreſented as the firſt principle, 
ovum, or ſeed of nature, and the world. All the an- 
cient ſophiſts, ſages, naturaliſts, philoſophers, theologues. 
and poets, hold that chaos was the eldeſt and firſt prin- 
ciple, To apy av N og · | 
The Barbarians, Phcenicians, Egyptians, Perſians, &c. 
all refer the origin of the world to a rude, mixed, con- 
fuſed maſs of matter. The Greeks, Orpheus, Heſiod, 
Menander, Ariſtophanes, Euripides, and the writers of 
the Cyclic Poems, all ſpeak of the firſt c<995 the Ionic 
and Platonic philoio; hers build the world out of it. The 
Stoics hold, that as che world was firſt made of a chaos, 
it ſhall at laſt be reduced to a ao z and that its periods 
and revolutions in the mean time are only tranſitions 
from one cha io andther. Laſtiy, the Lativs, as En- 
nius, Varro, Ovid, Lucretius, Statius, &c. are all of the 
ſame opinion. Nor is there any ſect or nation whatever, 
that does not derive their $1auogopno is, the flrufture of the 
worla. from a chaos. | 
The opinion firit aroſe among the Barbarians, whence it 
ſpread to the Greeks, and from the Greeks to the Ro- 
mans, and other nations. 
Dr. Burnet obſerves, that beſides Ariſtotle, and a few 
other pſeudo-Pythagoreans, nobody ever aſſerted, that 
our world was always, from eternity, of the ſame na- 
ture, forin, and ſtructure, as at preſent : but that it had 
been the ſtanding opinion of the wiſe men of all ages, 
that what we now call the terreſtrial globe, was origi- 
nally an unformed, indigeſted maſs of heterogeneous 
matter, called cha 53 and no more than the rudiments 
and materials of the preſent world, | | 
It does not appear who firit broached the notion of a chazs. ; 
Moſes, the eldeſt of all writers, derives the origin of this 
world from a confuſion of matter, dark, void, deep, 
without form, which he calls teh bob; which is pre- 
ciſely the ch@9s of the Greek and Barbarian philoſo- 
phers. Moſes goes no further than the chest; nor tells 
us whence it took its origin, or whence its confuſed 
ſtate; and where Moſes ſtops, there, preciſely, do all 
the reſt. 

Dr. Burnet endeavours to ſhew, that as the ancient phi- 

loſophers, &c. who wrote of the colmogony, acknow- 

leged a chaos for the principle of their world; ſo the di- 

wines, or writers of the theogony, derive the origin or 

generation of their fabled gods from the ſame prin- 

ciple. | 
r. Whiſton ſuppoſes the ancient chaos, the origin of our 
earth, to have been the atmoſphere of a comet; which, 
though new, Je all things conſidered, is not the moſt 
improbable aſſertion. Ile endeavours to make it out by 
many arguments, drawn from the agreement which ap- 
pears to be between them, | 


| ; 


g 


at a proper diſtance from the 
CHaos, in the phraſe of Paracelſus, 


CHAOASES, an order of horſe in the ſervice of 


CHAP, in Ornithology, denotes either of the mandibles of 2 


CHaPp, See CHILBLAIN, 
CHAPEAU, in a general ſenſe. See Har, 
CHAPEAU is ſometimes alſo uſed to denote the cap, or co. 


CHAPEL, or CHayPtL, a kind of little church, ſerved by 


CHAPEL is alſo a name given to a printer's wo 


CHA 


So that, accordin to. him, every planet is a 


. . C 
formed into a tegular and 2 conſtitution OMET, 


on, and placed 
t > tun, revolving in 1 
circular orbit; and a comet is a PLAN+tT either begin 


ning to be deſtroyed, or re- made: that is, a <hav;, or pla 
net, unformed, or in its primeval ſtate, and plac * 8 
yet, in an orbit very eccentrical. * 


imports the a; 
has alſo ſome other ſigniſications 8 the e 


ſignior. Theſe and the mutiferriker were oat 

Teen of the mw in Egypt, and their leaders pom 
is two vizirs, that always accompanied him. 

always go out with the 1 F They now 

The body of the chaoaſes ſeem originally to have been the 

guard out of which the ſultan uſed to ſend perſons to 

execute his orders. 


bird's BrAx, which are diſtinguiſhed by the en 
upper and lower. . hah co 


ronet, armed with ermin, borne by dukes; and of late 
frequen''y met with above an helmet inſtead of a wreath, 
under gentlemen's or notl:men's creſts, Tab, He. 
raldry, fig. 91. 
The creſt is borne on the chapeau; and by the cha- eau the 
creſt and coat are ſeparated ; it being a rule, that no creſt 
muſt touch the ſhield immediately. 


an incumbent, properly under the dengmination of achaplain, 
The word chapel, according to ſome, comes from xaxy- 
Ae, little tents, or. booths, ſet up by traders in fairs to 
ſhelter them from the weather. Papias fetches it both 
from the Greek and Latin, quaſi capiens xaer, or popu um, 
vel laudem : others derive it from the chape, or cope, 
which ſerved to cover the body: others, d feliibus capra- 
rum; becauſe theſe places were anciently covered with 
goatſkins. Rebuff derives it from cappa, St. Martin's 
cope, which the kings of France carried to war with 
them as their ſtandard, and preſerved very carefully in 
particular tents, thence called chapels. 
there are two kinds of chapels, the one conſecrated, and 
held as benefices : the other ſecular, being of the nature 
of oratories. | 
The firſt are built apart, and at a diſtance from the pa- 
riſn- church; being neither pariſhes, cathedrals, nor pri- 
ories, but ſubſiſting of themſelves, 
Theſe are called by the canoniſts ſub die, and by us chapels 
of eaſe z as being erected at a diſtance from the mother- 
church, where the pariſh is large and wide, for the eaſe 
_ conveniency of ſome of the pariſhioners who relide 
ar off, 
Theſe are ſerved by ſome inferior paſtor, 2 either 
by the rector of the pariſh, or by thofe for whoſe eaſe 
and benefit they are intended, by prayers or preaching 
merely. Some of theſe are alſo parochial, having the 
parochial rights of chriſtening and burying, and differ- 
ing from a church only in the want of a rectory and en- 
dowment. 5 
The ſecond kind are frequently built in, or adjoining to 
a church, as a part thereof; having only a deſk, &c. to 
read prayers in; and, in the Romith churches, an altar, KC, 
to celebrate maſs on; but without any baptiſtery, or font. 
Theſe the canoniſts call / tete. They are generally 
erected by ſome conſiderable perſon, for the ule of their 
own families ; ut ibidem famiitar a ſepulera ſibi conftituant. 
The twenty-firſt canon of the council of Agda, _ 
506, allows private perſons the uſe of chapels ; but wit 
Wr to all clerks to officiate in them without leade 
rom the biſhop. 


CHAPELs, free, are thoſe chapels of eaſe which have a ſettled 


revenue for tual maintenance of a paſtor, &c- by 
charitable A of lands, or rents beſtowed on _=_ 
ſo as not to be any charge either to the rector, or! * 
riſhioners; and they are thus called, becauſe they 
free from all ordinary juriſdiction. ; lich 
There are ſeveral collegiate churches in 2 os 
they call /aintes chapelles, hoh chapels ; as thoſe x . 
Dijon, Bourges, Bourbon, &c. Theſe are ſo den 
nated, from being repoſitories of certain — WE 
Hence, all thoſe places where relics were 2 oe” 
to be called chapels; and the perſons who had the 


them, chaplaint. houſe; be⸗ 


cauſe, fay ſome authors, printing was firſt 
formed in chapels, or churches; or, according 15 
becauſe Caxton, an ezrly printer, exerciſed the 
of the chapels in Weſtminſter Abbey. che dla 
In this ſenſe they ſay, the orders, or laws of 

the ſecrets of the chapel, &c. Cuatti, 


6 


CHA 


f the, was an order of knights inſtituted 

Cars 15 VIII. in his teſtament, to the number of 
dlirreen; though theſe have been increaſed to the num- 
her of ad ny Lo they are called alſo poor knights. 

Theſe are not knights of the order of the garter; but 
are, as it were, their aſſiſtants or deputies, ſerving to 
Jiſchar e all their offices in the funeral ſervices of the 
kings o 1 : 
They are ſu ject to the office of the canons of Windſor, 
and live on penſions which the order aſſigus them. 

They bear * blue or red cloke, with the arms of St. 
George on the left ſhoulder ; but the cloke is only cloth, 
and they wear no ſort of garter: which diſtinguiſhes 
them ſufficiently from the knights of the garter. 

CHAPELET, in the Manege, a couple of irrup-leathers, 
mounted each of them with a ſtirrup, and joining at top 
in a ſort of leather buckle, called the head of the chapelet, 
by which they are made faſt to the pummel of the ſaddle, 
after being adjuſted to the riders length and bore. They 
are uſed both to avoid the trouble of taking up or letting 
down the ſtirrups every time that a gentleman mounts 
on a different horſe and ſaddle, and to ſupply what 1s 
wanting in the academy ſaddles, which have no ſtirrups 
o them. 

CHAPELING a ſhip, is the art of turning her round in a 
lioht breeze of wind when ſhe is cloſe-hauled, ſo that 
ſhe will lie the ſame way the did before. This is com- 
monly occaſioned by the negligence of the ſteerſman, 
or by a ſudden change of the wind. 

CHAPELRY, Capellania, is uſed for a certain precinct be- 
longing to a chapel, having the ſame relation to it that a 

ariſh has to a church. 

CHAPERON, CHayERONNE, or CHAPEROON, properly 
ſigniſies a ſort of hood, or covering of the head anciently 
worn both by men and women, the nobles, and the po- 
pulace, and afterwards appropriated to the doctors, and 

licentiates in colleges, &c. : 
Hence, the name paſſed to certain little ſhields, and 
other funeral devices, placed on the foreheads of the 
horſes that drew the hearſes in pompous funerals, and 
which are {till called chaperoons, or ſhafferoons ; becaufe 
ſuch devices were originally faſtened on the chaperonnes, 
or hoods, worn by thoſe horſes with their other cover- 
ings of itate. 

CHAPFRON of a bit-mouth, in the Manege, is only uſed for 
ſcatch-mouths, and all others that are not cannon- 
mouths, ſignifying the end of the bit that joins to the 
branch juſt by the banquet. In ſcatch-mouths the 
chaperon is round, but in others it is oval: and the ſame 
part that in ſcatch and other mouths is called chaperon, 1s 
in cannon-mouths called fronceau. 

CHAPITERS, in Archite4ure, the crowns or upper parts 
of a pillar. See CaPiTAL. 


CHaPITERS with mouldings, are thoſe which have no or- 


naments, as the Tuſcan and Doric. 

CaariTeRs with ſculptures, are thoſe which are. adorned 
with leaves and carved works, the fineſt of which is of 
the Corinthian order. 

CaaerTERs, in Law, were anciently a ſummary of ſuch 

matters as were to be inquired of, or preſented before 
juſtices in eyre, juſtices of aſſiſe, or of the peace, in 
their ſeſſions. 
Chapiters are now taken ſor articles delivered by the 
mouth of the juſtice, in his charge to the inqueſt : 
though it appears from Bracton and Briton, they were 
formerly written exhortations given by the juſtices for 
the good obſervation of the laws, and the king's peace; 
firſt read in open court, then delivered in writing to the 
grand inqueſt : which the grand jury, or inqueſt, were 
likewiſe to anſwer to upon their oaths, either affirma- 
tively, or negatively. 

CHAPLAIN pro erly ſignifies a perſon provided with a 
CHAPEL or who diſcharges the duty thereof. 

HAPLAIN is alſo uſed for an eccleſiaſtical perſon, in the 
houſe of a prince, or a perſon of quality, who oſſiciates 
in their chapels, &c. 

With us there are forty-eight chaplains to the king, who 

watt four each month, preach in the chapel, read the 

crvice to the family, and to the king in his private 
dratory, and ſay grace in the abſence of the clerk of the 

Cloſet. While in waiting they have a table, and at- 

tendance, but no ſalary. . 

8 archbiſhop may retain eight chaplainsz a duke or a 
hop, fix; a marquis or earl, five; a viſcount, four; 

a baron, knight of the garter, or lord chancellor, three ; 

7 ducheſs, 8 counteſs, baroneſs, the trea- 

or and comptroller of the king's houſe, the king's ſe- 
eretary, dean of the chapel, almoner and maſter of the 
ro „two each; the chief juſtice of the king's bench, 

Me: all of whom may purchaſe a licence or di penſation, 


and take t : ＋ 
Hen, 8 with cure of ſouls. Stat. 22 


Vor. I. No 04. 


— 


Every judge of the king's bench and common pleas, the 
chancellor and chief baron of the exchequer, the king's 
attorney and ſolicitor-general, may each of them have 
one, entitled to one benefice with cure, and non- reſident. 
Stat. 25 Hen. VIII. c. 16. 

And alſo the groom of the ſtole, treaſurer of the king's 
chamber, and chancellor of the duchy of Lancaſter, 
may retain each one chaplain. Stat. 33 Hen. VIII. c. 28. 
A chaplain muſt be retained by letters teſtimonial under 
hand and ſeal, or he is not a chaplain within the ſtatute : 
and a chaplain thus qualified may hold his livings, though 
diſmiſſed from attendance, during life; nor can a noble- 
man, though he may retain other chaplains in his family, 
qualify any of them to hold pluralities whilſt the firſt are 
living. 4 Rep. go. 

The firſt chaplains are ſaid to have been thoſe inſtituted 
by the ancient kings of France, for preſerving the chape, 
or cape, with the other relics of St. Martin, which the 
kings kept in their palace, and carried out with them to 
the war. The firſt chaplain is ſaid to have been Gul. de 
Meſmes, chaplain to St. Louis, 


CHAPLAIN is the order of MALTA, is uſed for the ſecond 


rank, or claſs, in that order; otherwiſe called diace. 
The knights make the firſt claſs, and the chaplains the ſecond. 


CHAPLAINS of the pope, are the auditors, or judges of cauſes 


in the ſacred palace; fo called, becauſe the pope an- 
ciently gave audience in his chapel, for the decifion of 
caſes ſent from the ſeveral parts of Chriſtendom. 

He hither ſummoned as aſſeſſors the moſt learned lawyers 
of his time; and they hence acquired the appellation of 
capellani, chaplains. 

It is from the decrees formerly given by theſe, that the 
body of decretals is compoſed : their number pope Sixtus 
IV. reduced to twelve. 

Some ſay, the ſhrines of relics were covered with a kind 
of tent, cape, or capella, i. e. little cape; and that hence 
the prieſts, who had the care of them, were called chap- 
lains. In time theſe relics were repoſited in a little 
church, either contiguous to a larger, or ſeparate from 
it; and the ſame name, capella, which was given to the 
cover, was alſo giyen to the place where it was lodged : 
and hence the prieſt who ſuperintended it came to be 
called chaplain. 


CHAPLET, or CHAPELET, a ſtring of beads, uſed in the 


Romiſh church, to keep account of the number of Pater- 
noſters, and Ave-Mary's, to be rehearſed in honour of 
God, and the Holy Virgin. 

Chaplets are otherwiſe called Pater-noflers. A ROSARY is 
a chapler of fifteen decads of Ave-Marys. 

Menage derives the word from chapeau, hat; becauſe of 
the reſemblance the thing bears to a hatband, or «<haplet 
of roſes, chapeau de roſes. The modern Latins call it ca- 
pellina ; the Italians more frequently corona. 

Larrey and P. Viret. aſcribe the firſt invention of the 
chaplet to Peter the Hermit, well known in the hiſtory of 
the croiſades. 

There is a chaplet of our Saviour, conſiſting of thirty- 
three beads, in honour of his thirty-three years living on 
carth, inſtituted by father Michael, the Camaldulian. 
The Orientals have a kind of chaplets, which they call 
chains, and which they uſe in their prayers, rehearfing 
one of the perfections of God on each link, or head. 
The great Mogul is ſaid to have eighteen of theſe chains, 
all of precious ſtones, ſome diamonds, others rubies, 
pearls, &c. 

The Turks have likewiſe chaplets, which they bear in the 
hand, or hang at the girdle ; but father Dandini ob- 
ſerves, that they differ from thoſe uſed by the Romaniſts, 
in that they are all of the ſame bigneſs, and have not 
that diſtinCtion into decads; though they conſiſt of fix 
decads, or ſixty beads. He adds, that the muſſulmen 
have preſently run over the chaplet, the prayers being ex- 
tremely ſhort, as containing only theſe words, Prarſe ta 
God; or theſe, Glory to God, for each bead. 

Beſides the common cbaplet, they have likewiſe a larger 
one, conſiſting of one hundred beads, where there is 
ſome diſtinction, as being divided by little threads into 
three parts, on one of which they repeat thirty times 
Soubhan Allah, i. e. God ts worthy to be praiſed; on an- 
other, Ellamb Allah, Glory be to God; and on the third, 
Alla echer, Cad is great. "Theſe thrice thirty times mak- 
ing only ninety ; to complete the number one hundred, 
they add other prayers for the beginning of the chaplet. 
He adds, that the Mahometan chaplet appears to have 
had its riſe from the mea heracoth, or hundred benedicbians; 
which the Jews are obliged to repeat daily, and which 
we find in their prayer-books, the Jews and Mahometans 
having this in common, that they ſeldom do any thing 
without pronouncing ſome laud, or benediction. 


CHAPLET, or CHAPELET, in Archite&ure, a little mould- 


ing, cut, or carved into round beads, pearls, olives, or 
the like. — See Tab. Archit. fig. 12. 
9 G A chaplet, 
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CHAPPEL, or CHAPEL. 


A chabllt, in eſſect, is little elſe but a BAGUETTE en- 
riched with ſculpture. 

CHAPOTENSIS, in Me iters of the Middle Age, a kind of 
cvin. We do not find any certain account of its value. 
Du-Cinge inclines to think it the ſame as the cHATus. 
CHAPPAR; a cour1zR of the king of Perſia, who car- 
ries diſpatches from court to the provinces, and from the 


provinees to the court: 2 | 
The word, in the original Perſian, ſignifies ceurier. 


ö 
The poſts, M. Tavernier tells us, are not eſtabliſhed 2nd 
regulated in Perſia as among us: when the court ſends 


but a chappar, the ſophi's maſter of the horſe fürniſhes 
him with a fingle horſe, how long ſoever his journey be, 
and a man to run after him: when his hofſe is weary, 
he takes that of the firſt horſeman he meets with, who 
dares not make the leaſt refuſal, and ſends his own home 
by the man who follows him. f 

As for the maſter of the new horſe he bas taken, he 
mult run, or at leaſt, ſend after the chappar, to retake 
him, when the chappar diſmounts ſome other horſeman 
to change him. 

CHAPPE, in Heraldry, the partition of an eſcutcheon, by 
lines drawn from the center of the upper edge to the 
three angles below : as repreſented in Tab. Herald. fig. 
14. which they blazon chappe or, and vert. 

The ſections of the ſides are to be of a different colour 
from the reſt. Mackenzie calls it, A chief party per bend 
dexter, or /intfler, or both. 
Sce CHAPEL. 

CHAPTER, Capitulum, 2 community of ecClefiaſtics be- 
longing to a cathedral, or collegiate church. 

The chief, or head of the chapter, is the dean; the body 
conſiſts of canons, or prebendaries, &c. 

The chapter has now no longer any ſhare in the admini- 
ſtration of the dioceſe, during the life of the biſhop z but 
ſucceeds to the whole epiſcopal juriſdiction during the 
vacancy of the ſee. 

The origin of chapters is derived from hence, that an- 
ciently the biſhops had their clergy reſiding with them 
in their cathedrals, to aſſiſt them in the performance of 
ſacred offices, and in the government of the church; 
and even after parochial ſettlements were made, there 
was ft:l a body of clerks who continued with, the biſhop, 
and were indeed his family, maintained out of his 
income. 


After the monaſtic life grew into requeſt, many biſhops | 


choſe monks rather than ſeculars for their attendants. 

Theſe bodies, either of monaſtics or feculars, then had 
the fame privilege of chuſing the biſhop, and being his 
council, which the whole clergy of the dioceſe had be- 


— — 


C HA 


vided, not into verſes, but by the letters 

E, F, G, placed in the ede at an equal Al ; 
each other, according to the length of the ©; 15 437% 
ſome, all the ſeven letters were uſed; in oth 11 I 
as the length of the chapters required. In 1 Wk 
Nathan, a famous rabbi among the Weſtern se Nabe 
niſhed a Concordance to the Hebrew Bible in he * 
ner of Hago's above mentioned; and introduced 4 
viſion of the Hebrew Bible into chapters: he af * 
proved on his plan, by uſing the ancient diviGon x 
verſes, and by numbering them, fixing the e 
letters in the margin at every fifth verſe. Athias ik 
edition of the Bible, 1661 and 1665, introduced 28 
dian figures, and placed them at every verſe. Vat va 
publithed a Latin Bible, in which the fame kind v pot 
tion was adopted; though fome ſay this divifion * 
diſtinction by numbers was firft ufed in R. Ste Tory 
Latin Bible, publithed at Paris, 1557. R. Ste 15 
made the ſame diviſion of the chapters of the New Veſts 
ment into verfes, for the fake of a Concordance to " 
Greek Teſtament, which was printed by his fon l. 
Stephens. ; 


CHAPTERS, the three, is a phraſe famous in Fulsafia 


Hiflory, ſignifying a volume 
adherent of Neſtorius, againſt St. Cyril; conſiſting of a 
letter of Ibas prieſt of Nedeſſa, to Maris x biſhop of 
Perſia; of extracts from the works of Diodorus of 
Tarſus, and Theodore of Mopſueſtia, wherein the ſame 
doctrines were taught, that were contended for b 
Neſtorius; and of two pieces of Theodoret, the one 
againſt the council of Fpheſus, the other againſt the 
anathemas of St. Cyril. 

Theſe make the famous three chapters ; which were firſt 
condemned by an edict of Juſtinian, A. D. 544, and 
ſince by various councils, and many popes. 


ubliſhed by Thebdotet, an 


CHAPTREL. See ImyosrT. 

CHAR, in [chthyology. See CHARRE. 

| CHAR of lead, denotes the quantity of thirty pigs. 
CHARA, in Botany, the name given by Linnæus to a ge- 


nus of plants, of the monsecia menandria claſs ; reſerablin 
the horſe- tails in general appearance, and called by ſome 
HIPPUR1Is. The characters of the genus are theſe ; the 
cup 1s very ſmall, and conſiſts of two leaves. Vaillant 
deſcribes a monopetalous flower in this cup; but others 
ſay there is no flower or corolla at all. There is no ap- 
pearance of ftamina, but the ſingle anthera or apex is of 
a globoſe figure, and is afhxed to the cup : the germen 
of the piſtil is of an oval figure: there is no ſtyle, but 
the ſtigmas are three in number, and are very broad: the 
ſeed is ſingle, and of an oval oblong figure. 


fore; but, by degrees, their dependence on the bifhop | CHARA, in A/ronomy, the name of one of the CANES be- 


grew leſs and leſs; and then they had diſtinct parcels of 
the bithop's eſtate aſſigned them for their mairienance z 
till at laſt, the biſhop Pad little more left than the power 
of viſiting them. 

On the other hand, theſe capitular bodies by degrees alſo 
loit their privileges; particularly that of chuſing the 
biſhop, for which the kings of England had a long ſtrug- 
gle with the pope: but at laſt Henry VIII. got this 
power veſted in the crown ; and now the deans aud chap- 
ters have only the ſhadow of it. 

The ſame prince likewife expelled the monks from the 
cathedrals, and placed ſecular canons in their room; 
thoſe he thus regulated, are called deans and chapters of 
the new feundationz ſuch are Canterbury, Wincheſter, 
Worceſter, Ely, Carliſle, Durham, Rocheſter, and Nor- 
wich : ſuch allo are the chapters of the four new ſees, of 
Peterborough, Oxford, Glouceſter, and Briſtol. 
CHAPTER is alſo applied to the aſſemblies held by religious 
and military orders, for deliberating on their affairs, and 
regulating their diſcipline. 

Papias ſays they are ſo called, quad capitula ibi legantur. 
The eſtabliſhment of general chapters of religious orders 
is owing to the Ciſtercians, who held the firſt in 1116, 
and were ſoon followed by the other orders. 
CRnaiPTeR is alſo uſed for a diviſion of a book; contrived 
for keeping the matters treated thereon more leparate, 
clear, and diſtinct. 

The ancients were unacquainted with the diviſion of 
books into chapters and ſections. Papias ſays, the name 
chapter, caput, aroſe hence, quod fit alterius Cana caput, 
or quod capiat totam ſummam. St. Auguſtine compares 
chapters to inns, inaſmuch as theſe refreſh the reader, as 
thofe the traveller. 

he diviſion of the B1er.e into chapters is attributed by 
ſome to Stephen Langton, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 
the reigns of king John and Henry III. But it was 
rally done by Cardinal Hugo, who flouriſhed about the 
vear 1240, the author of the firſt Scripture Coxcokp- 
ANCF, with a view okrendering this work an uſeful in- 


dex to the Scripture, Ihe chapters were again ſubdi- | 


1 


CHARACTERS, Ateral, may be again divided, W! 


CHARACTERS, particular, are thoſe peculiar to ! 


CHARACTER3, univerſal, are alſo real characters, 


| 


natici. 


CHARABE, or Carasr, is ſometimes uſed for AurR; 


as alſo for the juice of the poplar-tree, 


CHARACTER, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies a mark, or fi- 


gure drawn on paper, metal, ſtone, or other matter, 
with a pen, graver, chiſſel, or other inſtrument, to fg- 
nify, or denote any thing. 
The word is yapax7ms | JOE from the verb x 2paociny 
inſculpere, to engrave, impreſs, Sc. 

The various kinds of characters may be reduced to three 
heads, viz. literal characters, numeral charatters, and al- 
breviations. 


CHARACTER, /iteral, is a letter of the alphabet, ſerving to 


indicate ſome articulate ſound, expreſſive of ſome idea, 
or conception of the mind, 

Theſe may be divided, with regard to their nature ans 
uſe, into nominal, real, and emblematical. 


CHARACTERS, nominal, are thoſe we properly call letters; 


which ſerve to expreſs the names of things. 


CHARACTERS, real, are thoſe that, inſtead of names, ex- 


preſs things and ideas. 


CHARACTERS, emblematical, or fymbolical, have this in com- 


mon with real ones, that they expreſs the things them- 
ſelves z but they alſo have this further, that they in ſome 
meaſure perſonate them, and exhibit their ſorm: ſue 

are the hieroglyphies of the ancient Egyptians: | 3 


to their invention and uſe, into particular and yagi 5 
is or tha 
1 . an 
nation; or that have been ſo: ſuch are the _ 
Italic, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Gothic, Chincſe, 
haragters. 5 
charatt 3 


what ſome authors call a philoſophical language. "5t0 
The diverſiry of characters uſed by the ſeveral ry ex 
expreſs the ſame idea, is found the chief obſtacle 12 
advancement of learning: to remove this, 3 
thors have taken occaſion to propoſe plans 9t * oa f 
that ſhould be univerſal, and which each people p 


. . ® c 1 2 to be 
read in their own language. The 6rac7e! here 1 * 
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|. not nominal; to expreſs things, and notions; not, 
TM common ones do, letters, or ſounds: yet, to be 
like letters, and arbitrary; not emblematical, like 


as! 
mute, Zo 

eroglyphics. F 12 de 

W one ſhould retain their own language, yet 

| un 
. * by ſeeing a real or univerſal character, which 
Gould ſignify the ſame thing to all people; by what 
ſounds ſoever each expreſſed it in his particular idiom. 
For inſtance, by ſeeing the characler deſtined to fignify 
t drink, an Engliſhman ſhould read to drink; a French- 
man, bore 3 Latin, bibere; a Greek, e; a Jew, 
"WW; a German, trincten; and ſo of the reſt: in the 
came manner as ſceing a horſe, each people expreſſes it 
aſter their own manner; but all mean the ſame animal. 
This real charutter is no chimera ; the Chineſe and Ja- 

aneſe have already ſomething like it. They have a 
common charaZter which each of thoſe nations underſtand 
alike in their ſeveral languages; though they pronounce 
it with ſuch different ſounds, that they do not under- 
ſtand a tittle of one another in ſpeaking. 

The firſt, and moſt conſiderable attempts for a real cha- 
rafter, or philoſophical language, in Europe, are thoſe 
of biſhop Wilkins, and Dalgarme : but theſe, with how 
much art ſoever they were contrived, have yet proved in- 
effectual. 

M. Leibnitz had ſome thoughts the ſame way: he thinks 
thoſe great men did not hit the right method; and adds, 
it was probable, indeed, that, by this means, people, 
who do not underſtand one another, might eaſily have a 
commerce together; but that they have not hit on true, 
real characters. 

According to him, the charaers ſhould reſemble thoſe 
uſed in algebra: which, in effect, are very ſimple, yet 
very expreſſive z without any thing ſuperfluous or equi- 
rocal; and contain all the varieties required. 
The real charater of biſhop Wilkins has its juſt applauſe : 
Dr. Hook xecommends it on his own knowlege and ex- 
perience, as a moſt excellent ſcheme; and to engage 
the world to the ſtudy thereof, publiſhed ſome fine in- 
rentions of his own therein. | 
M. Leibnitz tells us, he had under conſideration an al- 
phabet of human thoughts; in order to a new philoſophical 
language, on his own ſcheme z but his death prevented 
this from being brought to maturity. 
M. Lodwic, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, gives us 
a plan of an univerſal alphabet, or character of another 
Kind: this was to contain an enumeration of all ſuch 
ſingle ſounds, or letters, as are uſed in any language; 
by means whereof people ſhould be enabled to pro- 
nounce truly and readily any language; to deſcribe the 
pronunciation of any language that ſhould be pronounced 
in their hearing; ſo, as others accuſtomed to this lan- 
guage, though they had never heard the language pro- 
nounced, ſhould at firſt be able truly to pronounce it: 
and, laſtly, this character to ſerve as a ſtandard to perpe- 
tuate the ſounds of any language. Abridgm. vol. iii. 


s 


373. 
In the Journal Litteraire, an. 1720, we have a very in- 
genious project for an univerſal character: the author, 
alter obviating the objections that might be made againſt 
the feaſiblenels of ſuch ſchemes in the general, propoſes 
his own : his characters are to be the common Arabic, or 
numeral figures. The combinations of theſe nine are 
lufficient to expreſs diſtinctly an incredible quantity of 
numbers, much more than we ſhall need terms to fi nify 
our actions, goods, evils, duties, paſſions, &c. Thus 
is all the trouble of framing and learning any new charac- 
ler at once ſaved z the Arabic figures or already all 
tae univerſality required. 
He ranges are immenſe: for, 1. We have here a 
Ne. aithful interpreter; never to be corrupted or 
anged, as the popular languages continually are. 2. 
Kong: the ditficulty of pronouncing a foreign lan- 
= 8 is ſuch as uſually gives the learner the greateſt 
e and there are even ſome ſounds which fo- 
* Never attain to; in the charadter here pro- 
Ba hs — has no place: every nation is to 
Ig 2 mow according to the particular pronunci- 
ealty gk ready obtains among them. All the difli- 
8 accuſtoming the pen and the eye to aflix 
exhibit. di ions to characters that do not, at firſt ſight, 
inthe ©. — But this trouble is no more than we find 
The inner ot any language whatever. 
— — of words are here to be expreſſed by the 
expreſs. * for inſtance, the ſame character ſhall 
br an a Ran 2 a colt, a horſe, or a, mare, an old horſe, 
le letter, . 2.7 N 2 with this or that diſtinc- 
or did age; 4 len all * the ſex, youth, maturity, 
of chings; thus or is allo to exprels the bigneſs or ſize 
to ignify CR Vg. a man with this or that letter, 
* 8'eat man, or à little man, &c. 


- 


| 


derſtand that of each other, without learn- 


. 


The uſe of theſe letters belongs to the grammar, which 
once well underitood, would abridge the vocabulary ex- 
ccedingly. An advantage of this grammar is, that it 
would only have one declenſion; and one conjugation : 
thoſe numerous anomalies of grammarians are exceeding 
troubleſome, and ariſe hence, that the common lan- 
guages are governed by the populace, who never reaſon 
on what is beſt: but in the charaer here propoſed, men 
of ſenſe introducing it, would have a new ground, wherc- 
on to build regularly. 

The difliculty is not in inventing the moſt ſimple, eaſy, 
and commodious character, but in engaging the ſe- 
veral nations to uſe itz there being nothing they agree 


leſs in, than the underſtanding and purſuing their com- 
mon intereſt. 


CHARACTERS, literal, again, __— divided; with reſpect 


to the nations among whom they have been invented, 
and uſed, into Greek * Roman characters, Hobrew 
characters, & c. 

The character now ordinarily uſed throughout Europe, 
is the Latin character of the ancients. 

The Latin character was formed from the Greek, and 
that from the Phœnician, which Cadmus brought into 
Greece. 

The Phoenician character was the ſame with that of the 
ancient Hebrew, which ſubſiſted to the time of the Ba- 
byloniſh captivity z after which they uſed that of the 
Aſſyrians, which is the ſquare Hebrew, now in uſe; 
the ancient being only found on ſome Hebrew medals, 
commonly called Samaritan medals. 

Poſtellus, and others ſhew, that beſide the Phœnician, 
the Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic characters, were likes 
wiſe formed from the ancient Hebrew. 

The French were the firit who, with the Latin of St. 
Gregory, admitted the Latin characlers. And in a pro- 
vincial ſynod, held in 1091, at Leon in Spain, the uſe 
of the Gothic characters invented by Ulfilas, was abo- 
liſhed, and the Latin ones eſtabliſhed: . 
Medalliſts obſerve, that the Greek character, conſiſting 
only of majuſcule letters, has preſerved its uniformity on 
all medals, as low as the times of Gallienus; there being 
no alteration found in the turn of the character, notwith- 
ſtanding the many conſiderable ones both in the uſe and 
pronunciation. From the time of Gallienus, it appears 
ſomewhat weaker and rounder : from the time of Con- 
ſtantine to Michael, the ſpace of five hundred years, we 
find only Latin characters; and after Michael, the Greek 
characters re- commence; but from that time they began 
to alter with the language, which was then a mixture of 
GREEK and LATIN. 

The LaTiN medals preſerve both their chara&er and 
language, as low as the tranſlation of the ſeat of the em- 
pire to Conſtantinople. "Towards the time of Decius, 
the character began to alter, and to loſe of its roundneſs 
and beauty: ſome time after it retrieved itfelf, and tub- 
ſiſted tolerably till the time of Juſtin 3 when it fell into 
the laſt barbarity mentioned, under Michael; though it 
afterwards grew worſe, and degenerated into the Gothic: 
ſo that the rounder and better formed the charader is on 
a medal, the greater pretence it has to antiquity. 


CHARACTERS, nuneral, ate thoſe uſed th expreſs numbers. 


Numeral characters are either letters; or figures, otherwiſe 
called digits. — The kinds now chiefly in uſe, are the 
Common, and the Roman: to which may be added the 
GREEK, and another called the FRENCH charader ; as 
alſo the letters of other alphabets which have been made 
uſe of to expreſs numbers. | 
Common charadter is that ordinarily called the Arabic, 
as ſuppoſed to have been invented by the Arab aſtrono- 
mers; though the Arabs themſelves call it the Indian 
character; as if they had borrowed it from the people of 
India. 
The Arabic characters are ten, viz. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 

„o; the laſt is called cipher. 

he Arabic character is uſed almoſt throughout Europe, 
and that on almoſt all occaſions; in commerce, in mea- 
ſuring, in aſtronomical calculations, &c. 
Roman character conſiſts of the majuſcule letters of the 
Roman alphabet; whence probably its name: or per- 
haps, from its being uſed by the ancient Romans on 
their coins, and in the inſcriptions of their public monu- 
ments, ereCted in honour of their gods, and great men 
on their ſepulchres, &c. 
The numeral letters that compoſe the Roman character 
are in number ſeven, viz. I. V, X, L, C, D, M. 
The I denotes one, V five, X ten, L fifty, C a hundred, 
D five hundred, and M a thouſand. 
The I, repeated twice, makes two, II; thrice, three, III; 
four is expreſſed thus, IV, I before V or & taking an 
unit from the number exprefied by each of thote 
letters. 
To expteſs fix, an I is added to a V, VI; for ſeven, oy 
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VII; and for eight, three, VIII: nine is expreſſed by an 


I before X, IX; agreeably to the preceding remark. 
The like remark may be made of the X before L or C, 
except that the diminution is by tens, not units: thus, 
XL lignifies forty, and XC ninety; an L followed with 
an X, ſixty, LX, &c. The C before D or M, dimi- 
niſhes each by a hundred. 

Beſides the letter D, which expreſſes five hundred, that 
number may alſo be exprefſed by an I before a C in- 
verted, thus, IJ; and . in lieu of the M, which 
ſignifics a thouſand, is ſometimes uſed an I between 


two C's, the one direct, the other inverted : agreeable 


to this, ſix hundred may be expreſſed IHC; and ſeven 
hundred, IJCC, &c. 

The addition of C and g before, or after, raiſes CI by 
tens thus, CCI11, 10000 z3 CCClyy9, 100,000, &c. 

This is the common way of notation, formerly uſed by 
the Romans; who alſo expreſſed any number of thou- 
ſands by a line drawn over any numeral leſs than a thou- 
ſand; e. g. V, 50003 LX, 60,000 : fo likewiſe M is 
1,000,000 3 MM is 2,c00,000, &c. 

Beſides which, (I.) certain liberties or variations have 
been admitted, at leaſt by ſome modern writers; e. g- 
IX, 8; IICIX, 89. (II.) And certain characters have 
been uſed, which ſeem to have been derived from the 
letters; e. g. M, by which they expreſs (Mille) 1000, 
was formed from CXg, or CI); half of which, viz. I, 
ſtood for 500. (III.) And for the eaſier writing of theſe 
characters, 1. Ir ſeems to have been altered into D; 2. 


100 into A, or V; 3. Cly into & or x: whence 
WTF, 1000; W, 200, V. X. 


In Roman inſcriptions, we meet with the characters O 
and ©, uſed to expreſs a thouſand. The uſual note of 
a thouſand, is either I between two CC's (direct and fe- 
verſed) thus, Cly; or elſe X, thus, CX. The former 
figure, when cloſed at top, exactly reſembles an ancient 
M, thus, @ ; and the latter, when ſhut up, the figure 
of 8, inclined thus o. 

We alfo find, in ſome inſcriptions, the character &, 
which is X between two Cy's, but cloſed on all ſides. 
But the learned Dr. Taylor ſeems to ſuſpeCt the accuracy 
of the copy of the inſcription from whence this character 
is taken, See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 482. ($2. Þ 

As to the origin and uſe of the character X, ſo often 
met with on the coins, utenſils, and manuſcripts of the 


ancients; ſee X. 
CharkacTERs, Hebrew. See HEBREW. 


Greek numerals. The Greeks had three ways of expreſſing 
numbers. (I.) The moſt ſimple was, ſor every fingle 
letter, according to its place in the alphabet, to denote 
a number from @ 1 to 24; in which manner the books 
of Homer's Ilias are diſtinguiſhed. (II.) Another way 
was by dividing the alphabet into, (1.) 8 Units: à 1, f 2, 


Kc. (2.) 8 Tens: 10, x 20, &c. (3.) 8 Hundreds: 


p 100, & 200, &c. N. B. Thouſands they expreſſed by 
a point, or accent under a letter, e. g. 4 1000, B 2000, 
&c. (III.) A third way was by fix capital letters, thus, 
I {ia for pie) 1, II U re] 5, A [Jaxa] 10, H [Hera- 
Tay] 100, X [v1.14] 1000, M{[wuvsz] 10000 : and when 
the letter II incloſed any of theſe, except 1, it thewed 
the incloſed letter to be five times its own value, as, 
N 50, A 520, |x| 5909, i Soo. 

N. B. 6, go, goo are expreſſed by character y. 

Hebrew numerals. The Hebrew alphabet was divided 


into 9 Units: & 1, A 2, &c.—9 Tens: 10, I 20, 
&c.—9 Hundreds: p 100, J 200, &c. I 500, D 600, 
700, A 800, J 900.—Thoufands, (I.) were ſome- 


[ 

times expreſſed by the units prefixed, to hundreds, as, 
, 1534, &c. and even to tens, as, YN, 1070, &c. 
(2.) But generally by the word M58 1000 z D258, 


CHARACTER, French, ſo called, becauſe invented, and 


triver; the fix characters are j, b, x, L, C, y. The 


is expretled, 26ly, That ninety, and the following num- 


2000 3 DDR with the other numerals prefixed, to 
ſignify the number of thouſands : e. g. 2782, 3000, 
& Cc. 


chiefly uſed by the French, is more uſually denoted, cha- 
ratter of account, or finance. 

It conliſts of ſix figures; partly taken from the letters of 
the uſual curcent hand, and partly invented by the con- 


conſonant ſtanding for one, the b for five, the x for ten, 
the L for fiſty, the C for an hundred, and the laſt cha- 
ratter y for a thouſand, 
This K is only an imitation of the Roman cha- 
rater; and its uſe in moſt reſpects the ſame, particular- 
ly in what relates to the e of certain letters, 
which placed beſore or after others, diminiſh or increaſe 
their value. Indeed it has theſe things peculiar in it, 
that when ſeveral things occur tuccethvely, only the laſt 


CHARACTERY, in Printing, denote the lette 


CHARACTER, is alſo uſed in ſeveral of th 


Jy, ninety-one; jjjj *xj, &c. 


reduced them into order, and increafed their 


J 


accounts . 9g in by treaſurers, receivers, 


other perſons concerned in managemen 
venue. 


In the 
farmers and 


J 
t of the re. 


; rs or ty 
by the various arrangement whereof, on tfper, 


; are 
forms; whence imprellions are taken, by means of, poſed 
on paper. a Preſs, 


F. thod 
3 me of caſting theſe Char aCters, fee Letter Fory. 


bol, contrived for a more conciſe, — rod * 

1 _ — of things, om 
n this ſenſe of the word, Paulus Di 

invention of characters to Ennius; hd, ie fas y 2 

trived the firſt eleven hundred. To theſe 5 * 

more added by Tyro, Ciceto's freedman, and by Phil 
yrus, Fannius, and Aquila, freedmen of Mecenas x 
aſtly, L. Annzus Seneca made a collection of them 


Gruter's inſcriptions. 

Valerius Probus, a grammarian, in the time of Nero 
laboured to good purpoſe in explaining the notes of the 
ancients. P. Diaconus wrote an ample treatiſe of the 
explication of the characters in law, under the reign of 
the emperor Conrad I. and Goltzius another for thoſe of 
medals. | 

Characters, or ſymbols, are now chiefly affected in the 
ſeveral parts of mathematics; particularly in algebra, geo- 
metry, trigonometry, and aſtronomy: as alſo in medicine, 
chemiſtry, muſic, &c. The principal of each kind we 
ſhall here ſubjoin. 


CHARACTERS uſed in Arithmetic and Algebra, 


a, b, c, and d, the firſt letters of the alphabet, are the hens 
or characters that denote given quantities; and x, y, x, & 
the laſt letters, are the chara#ers of quantities ſought, 
Some for the former, uſe conſonants, or large letters, and 
vowels, or ſmall ones, for the latter. 
Note, Equal quantities are denoted by the fame cl 
rac ler. 
m, u, r, 3, t, &c. are characters of indeterminate ex- 
ponents, both of ratios and powers; thus &, jy", 27, &c. 
denote indeterminate powers of different kinds; my, , 
72, different multiples, or ſubmultiples of the quanti- 
ties x, y, x, according as m, 7, r, are either whole num- 
bers or fractions. 
+ Is the ſign of real exiſtence, and is called the affirma- 
tive, or poſitive ſign; importing the quantities to which it 
is prefixed, to have a real and poſitive nature. 
It is alſo the ſign of addition, and is read plus, or more; 
thus 9+ 3, is read 9 plus 3; or 9 more 3: that is, the 
ſum of q and 3, equal to 12. 
— Before a ſingle quantity, is the ſign of negation, or negd- 
tive exiſtence; ſhewing the quantity to which it is pre- 
fixed to be leſs than nothing. 
Between quantities, it is alſo the ſign of ſubtraction, 
and is read minus, or leſs; thus 14—2, is read 14 mn, 
or abating 2; that is, the remainder of 14, after 2 has 
been ſubtracted, viz. 12. 
= Is the ſign of equality : thus, 943142 ſignifies 
plus 3, to be equal to 14, minus 2. 
his character was firſt introduced by Harriot: Des Cartes 
in lieu of it uſes », Before Harriot there was no ſg" 
of equality at all. 
Wolfius, and ſome other authors, uſe the ſame charafirr, 
= for the identity of ratios; or to denote the terms t0 
be-in a geometrical proportion; which moſt authors er- 
preſs thus : : Eh 
x Is the ſign of multiplication, denoting the quantities , 
either ſide to be multiplied into one another: thus, 3 a 
is read 4 multiplied by 6; or the factum, or product d 
4 and 62243 or the rectangle between 4 and 6. Sy 
Ordinarily, however, in algebra, the ſign is ont 2 
and the two quantities put e thus bd _ : 
the product of the two numbers denoted by 72 3: 
which ſuppoſe 2 and 4, the product whereof is d, 18 
nified by 6d. 1 
Wolfius, and others, make the ſign of multiphcat 
; . : 6.2 ſignifies the 
dot (.) between the two factors: thus 0-2 lg 
product of 6 and 2=12. Jed of ſe 
Where one or both the factors are compounde anun 
veral letters, they are diſtinguiſhed by à line 


is Wrote 
over them: thus, the ſactum of a+ c into 4 18 


dx a +b—c. ; 2 
Guido Grandio, and after him Leibnitz, Wolfty |, 
others, to avoid the perplexity of lines, _ dem in 
diſtinguiſh the compound factors, by including 

a parentheſis, thus (4. 5 0 4. By 


Cy 


Ci 


* ference between two quantities, while it is yet unknown 


CHA 


js the charafter of diviſion : thus, a L= detiotes the 
= intity @ to be divided by 6. wy 
Indeed, ordinarily, in algebra, the quotient is expreſſed 


ſraction ·wiſe; thus, 5 denotes the quotient of à divided 


h, 
. Kc. make the ſign of diviſion (:) thus, 8:4 
genotes the quotient of 8 divided by 4=2. | 
t either the diviſor or dividend, or both, be compoſed 
of ſeveral letters, v. g. 4 40, divided by c; inſtead of 


TN TEE a+b 
writing the quotient fraction-wiſe, thus, —— Wolfius, 


&c. include the I y quantities in a parentheſis ; 
ling, (i *c), or (a +89): c 

+ as hr, * or of producing the 
ſquare of any quantity, by multiplying it by itſelf. 

% The char acer of evolution, or of extracting the roots 
out of the ſeveral powers ; the reverſe of . 
7 Is the ſign of majority, or of the exceſs of one quan- 
tity berond another: ſome uſe this off . this J. 

ls the ſign of minority. Theſe two charaFers were firſt 
introduced by Harriot, and have been ſince uſed by 
Wallis and ; Frm Other authors uſe others; ſome 
0 The sign of $1MILITUDE commended in the Miſ- 
cellanea Berolinenſia, and uſed by Leibnitz, Wolfius, 
and others z though the generality of authors uſe none. 
ne ſame character is uſed by other authors for the dif- 


ich is the greater. 
L the 4 of radicality, and ſhews that the root 
of the quantity, to which it is prefixed, is extracted, or 
to be extracted: thus, 25, or / 25, denotes the ſquare 
root of 25, viz. 5; and 4/25, the cube root of 25. See 
RooT. - 1 
This character ſometimes affeQts ſeveral quantities diſtin- 
guiſhed by a line drawn over them, thus, * 544, de- 
notes the ſquare root of the ſum of & and d. : 
Wolfius, &c. in lieu hereof, includes the roots com- 

ſed of ſeveral quantities in a parentheſis, adding its 
index: thus, (a+b—c)* denotes the ſquare of a+b—c, 
ordinarily written a+ -c. 3 
: Is the character of arithmetical proportion disjunct; 
thus, 7. 3: 13.9, intimates 3 to be exceeded by 7, as 
much as 9 by 13; viz. by 4. 
2: This is the df Lo oF identity of ratio, and geome- 
trical proportion disjunct; thus, 8:4::30:15, expreſſes 
the ratio of 30 to 15, to be the ſame with that of 8 to 43 
or that the — terms are in geometrical proportion, viz. 
5 to 4, as 30 to 15. a 


Wolhus, in lieu hereof, uſes the character of equality] 


=; which he prefers to the former, as being more ſci- 
eutiſical and expreſſive. | RY 
+ The character of geometrical proportion continued, 


implying the ratio to be carried on without interruption : | 


thus, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, = are in the ſame uninterrupted 
proportion, | | 
When one or more terms in an equation are wanting, 
their places are uſually marked with one or more aſte- 
rims; as, y* +Py+£ þ* 
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ll 
Character of decimals, See SEPARATRIX- | 


CuaxacrERS uſed in Aſtronomy. 
h Character of Saturn. u Charatter of Gemini. 


N Jupiter. 5 Cancer. 
& Mars. K Leo. 

2 Venus. mM Virgo. 
Mercury. Libra. 
© The Sun. m Scorpio. 


The Moon. 


: | | Sagittarius. 
Þ The Earth, or 3. 


Lp Capricornus. 


V Aries. S Aquarius 
8 Taurus. N Piſces: 
Caanacters of the Aſpetts, Nodes, c. 
5 Conjunction. „Trins. 
emiſextile. Bq Biquentile. 
* dextile, Ve Quincunx. 


- Quintile, 
Quartile, 


Q 
Id Tridecile. 


CuaxacrEgs of Time. 


M. (ante meridiem) or M. morning. 
5 or M. noon. ) | b 
M. / Þojt meridiem) or A. afternoon. 


Can ACTERS uſed in Chemiſtry, Medicine, and Pharmacy. 


—— oe gn, and even fanciful, in phar- 
| characters but the moſt uſual are exhibi 
in the Table of CHEMICAL, Sc. Charatters, 9 


8 Oppoſition. 
8 Scorpion's head. 
& Scorpion's tail. 


C 


CHA 


Cnlnictras in Commerce. 


D* Ditto, the ſame. 
N? Numero, or number. 


+ Pound weight. 
C. of Þ Hundred weight, 


F Folio, or page. | or 112 pound. 
Ne Res] * 22 Quarters. 
5 Verſo, O10. 4 Per, or by. As WY nr; 
| by the year. cent. 
I. or J. feerling, Pound in the hundred, &c. 
ſterling. R* Rixdollar, 


D* Ducat, 
P. S. Poſtſcript. 


5, Shillings. 
d. Pence, or Deniers. 


CHARACTERS in Geometry, and Triporometry. 


|| Is the character of paralleliſm z implying two lines or 
planes to be equidiſtant from one another. See Pa- 
RALLEL, 

A Charatter of a triangle. See TatanGLr. 

Oo A ſquare. Equality of ſides, 
A rectangle. < An angle. 

© A circle. LA right angle. 

£ Equality of angles. | A perpendicular. 

A degree; thus, 75 implies 75 degrees. 

A minute, or prime; thus, 507 implies 50 minutes. 
„%, %, &c. the characters of ſeconds, thirds, fourths, 
&c. of a degree: thus, 5”, 6“, 18”, 20%“, denote 
7 ſeconds, 6 thirds, 18 fourths, and 20 fifths. 

ote. The ſame characlers are ſometimes uſed, where 

the progreſſion is by tens, as it is here by ſixties. 
HARACTERS in Grammar, Rhetoric, Poetry, c. 
„Character of a Comma. * Emphaſis, or accent. 


Semicolon. Breve. 
Colon. ” Diabyis. 
. P er 10d. 


" Caret, and Circumffex. 
Quotation. 
+ and * References. 


! Exclamation. 
? Interrogation. 


() Parentheſit. Section, or Diviſin. 
- Hyphen. Paragraph. 
* Apoſtrophe. 


LL. D. Doctor of Laws, or, of the Civil and Canon Law, 

8 8. T. D. Sacro-Sanciæ Theoligiæ Doctor, or D. D. i. c. 
Doctor in Divinity, 

M. D. Doctor in Phyſic. | 

V. D. M. Verbi Dei Miniſter, Minifter of the Mord of Gd. 

A. M. Artium Magiſter, Mafter of Arts. 

A. B. Artium Baccalaureus, Bachelor of Arts, 

F. R. 8. Fellow of the Royal Society. ; 

F. A. 5. Fellow of the Antiquarian Society. 


CHARACTERS uſed in the arithmetic of Infinites. 


Vou, I. No 64. 


The character of an infiniteſimal,or fluxion : thus, æ, 5. 
&c. expreſs the fluxions, or differentials of the variable 
quantities x and y; two, three, or more dots, denote ſe- 
cond, third, or higher fluxions. 

This method of denoting the fluxions, we owe to Sir 
Iſaac Newton, the inventor of fluxions : it is adhered to 
by the Engliſh ; but foreigners generally follow M. 
Leibnitz, and in lieu of a dot prefix the letter d to the 
variable quantity; on pretence of avoiding the confu- 
ſion ariſing from the multiplication of dots, in the dif- 
ferencing of differentials. 

d The - ch of a differential of a variable 8 
thus, dx is the differential of x; dy the differential of y. 
The charaFer was firſt introduced by M. Leibnitz; and 


is followed by all but the Engliſh. See CarcuLvus 
Differentialis. 


CHARACTERS among the Ancient Lawyers, and in Ancient 


Inſcriptions. 
$ Paragropho, Bonis auſpiciis. 
if. Dige/tis. Seto. Senatuſconſulto. 
5 ns. 8 P. P. Pater Patriæ. 
FE. QR. Senatus Populuſgue C. Code. 

— 77 CC. Conſules. 


B. AV. Bonis avibus, or T. Titulus, &c. 


CHARACTERS uſed in Muſic. 
e the muſical my with their proportions. 
ge « | 

= A Long 4- O. ak 
. 

P44 Lin 
1 [If ff 
7 or 2 A we whe | | N 
2 or 2 Demiſemiguaver +4. 7 7 


9 1 


CHA 


# Charatter of a ſharp note. This character at the begin- 
ning of a line, or ſpace, denotes all the notes in that 
line, or ſpace, to be taken a ſemitone higher than in 
the natural ſeries. And the ſame affects all their octaves, 
above and below, though not marked. 

When the characler is prefixed to any particular note, it 
ſhews that note alone to be a ſemitone higher than it 
would be without ſuch character. 


> Chara#ter of a flat note. This character, at the be- 
ginning of a line, or ſpace, ſhews, that all the notes in 
that line, or ſpace, are to be taken a ſemitone lower than 
in the natural ſeries; affecting, in like manner, all the 
octaves, both above and below. When prefixed to any 
note, it ſhews that note alone to be a ſemitone lower than 
it would otherwiſe be. 


HN Charater of a natural note. Where, in a line or ſeries 
of artificial notes, marked at the = mpg, Ap either 


ſharps or flats, the natural note happens to be required 
it is denoted by this character. 


< Character of treble clef. 
E Mean clef. 


CHA 


For chara#ters in Printing, ſee Connrerion, 


CHARACTERS of Time. 
2, or 4, or 33 characters of common, or ; "ir 
ing the meaſure of two crotchets to * * ſignify. 
notes; whereof four make a ſemibreve. PN Bs 


CC D Characters that diſtinguiſh the movements 


in common time : the firſt implvi 
briſk; third, very quick. mp'ying flow; the ſecond, 
th» 1, + 1, ; characters of the ſimple t 


riple time; whoſ, 
meaſure is equal either to three ſemibrey : 
minims, &c. ances 


6 6 6 . 

+» OT x, Or Tz; characters of mixed tri le time; 

meaſure is equal to fix crotchets, or 12 mat Bigg the 
2, or 3, or 18 ; , or 23 characters of compound triple fine 
, or , Or 7; or 14, or 13; characters of the fourth 


1 of triple time; called, the meaſure of twelve 


” 
| It: 
O: Bf a | S 8 F 7 Q 8 
Refs or Paufes of Time. J T 5 8 8 
= — pon o———_— Pp _ 
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CHARACTERS en Tomb-ſlones. 


S. V. Sie, Viator; Stay, Traveller. 

M. 8. Memoriæ Sacrum; Sacred to memory. 

D. M. Diis Manibus. 

IHS. Teſus. 

XP. A character found on ancient monuments; about 
the meaning whereof authors are not agreed. See Ca- 
TACOMB. 


ſemblage of qualities, reſulting from ſeveral particular 


marks, which diſtinguiſh a thing from any other, ſo as 


it may be known thereby. 
Thus, we ſay, the character of Achilles; generoſity and 


greatneſs of mind was the character of the Romans; | 
Cicero had a character of politeneſs, which is wanting in | 


Demoſthenes z every paſſion has its peculiar character. 
The writers of characters are, Theophraftus, whoſe frag- 


ments are ſtill extant; Du Moulin, in his Exemplar | 


Morum; Paſchal, in his Characteres Virtutum & Viti- 


orum; M. de la Chambre, in his Characters of the Paſ- | 
ſions; and De la Bruyere, in his Characters and Man- 


ners of the Age. 


is the reſult of the manners, or that which each perſon 
has peculiar and ſingular in his manners, whereby he is 
diſtinguiſhed from others. 

The poetical character, Boſſu obſerves, is not properly 
any virtue or quality in particular; but it is a compoſition 
of ſeveral, mixed and combined in various degrees, ac- 


cording to the occaſions of the fable, and the unity of | 


the action. All the —_— qualities that enter this com- 
pound, muſt not have the fame rank, nor be equal to 


occaſion, and another on another, the character will ap- 
pear changeable ; and the poem, as well as the hero, will 
ſeem animated with ſeveral ſouls. 


There mult, therefore, be one to reign over all the reſt; | 
and this muſt be found in ſome degree in every part: juſt | 
as the ſame hero, in ſeveral paintings, ſhould habe the | 
ſame lines and features, how different ſoever his poſtures | 


and paſſions may be. 


'This firſt quality, in Homer's Achilles, is wrath; in| 


Ulyſſes, diſſimulation; and in Virgil's Aneas, mildneſs: 
each of which may, by way of eminence, be called the 
character of thoſe heroes. 

Theſe are never to go alone, but always are to be ac- 


companied with others, to give them the greater luſtre; | 
either by hiding their defects, as in Achilles, hoſe an- 


ger is palliated by 2 courage: or by - makin 
them center in ſome 
diſſimulation makes a part of his prudence ;z and ZXneas, 


whoſe mildneſs is chiefly employed in a ſubmiſſion to |. 


the will of the gods. 


CHARACTER is alfo uſed for a certain manner, air, or aſ- 


CARACTER, in Poetry, eſpecially the epapea and drama, | 


lid virtue, as in Ulyfles, whoſe | 


Thefe ſecondary qualities of courage, prudence, and 
ſubmiſhon, make the goodneſs of the characters of thoſe 
heroes, and even of the poems. 
Boſſu adds, that the quality of courage muſt always have 
a ſhare in the charafer of a hero, to ſerve as a ſupport to 
the reſt : the heroie character, therefore, he makes 2 com- 
—— of three kinds of qualities. Thoſe of the firſt 

ind are * and eſſential to the fable; thoſe of the 
ſecond are the ſupplements, or embelliſhments of the 
firſt; and courage, which ſuſtains the other two, makes 
the third. 
'The firſt, which is the chief, is to be ſome univerſal 
quality, to have place on all occaſions, and to diſtinguiſh 
the hero wherever he is found. 
For the unity of charafter, we have Horace's expreſs 
command, Sit guodvis fimplex duntaxat & unum. Bollu 
adds, that the characler is not leſs the ſoul of the hero, 
and the whole action, than the fable is of the wok 
and of conſequence the unity muſt be as exact in the one 
as the other: which accordingly we find obſerved both 
8 and Virgil. | 

e unity of character is ſomewhat different from that 

of the manners : in the latter, the unity or equality con- 
ſiſts in not giving contrary ſentiments to the ſame per- 
ſon ; which is not ſufficient to the unity of character; 
but to this muſt be added, that the ſame ſpirit muſt al- 
ways appear on all occaſions, whether contrary, or 
otherwiſe: thus, Æneas ſhewing great goodneſs in 
the firſt part of the m, and much valour in the ſe- 
cond, but without diſcovering any of his former pitt), 
| and gentleneſs ; there had been no offence again the 


evenneſs of the manners, but much againſt the unity of 
each other: ſince, in that caſe, one prevailing on one | 


the character. . : 
| $0 that beſides the qualities which have their patina 
| place on different occaſions, there mult be one to = 
place throughout, and to reign over all the ot 
Without this there is no character: as would be the * 
ſhould a poet give his hero the piety of Aneas, au. 
courage of Achilles, without conſidering the ſeventy 
the one, and the mildneſs of the other. 3 
A hero, it is true, may be made as brave as Acne 
mild, or pious, as Eneas, and, if the writer 5 
proper, as prudent as Ulyſſes; but it would be 2 urage 
chimera to imagine a hero with the particular Nr 9 
of Achilles, the piety of ZEneas, and the pru 
Ulyſſes, at the ſame time. i «he hero 
The unity of character is not only to be kept in! alſo in 
and the ſeveral other perſons of the piece; — how 
that of the poem itſelf: that is, all the chara * ebe 
oppoſite ſoever, muft center and re- unite in $7 
hero; and be fo ſwayed by it, as that this 2. . Homer 
ſeem to govern throughout the whole. lud! and 
makes wrath- prevail throughout the whole Aae 


| 


„and diſimulation throughout the Odyſſee : the | 
mißce 33 is perceived every where, has its ful! 
hero's cha i Pe 0 
bray, and is favoured dy the IT — the 2 = 

f the other perſons. Virgil had a great diſh- 
od rp le with, to preſerve his unity; becauſe of 
culty to grapple . , 
the A. oppoſition between the humours of his hero, 
and thoſe of ſome other of his perſons, as Turnus, Me- 

tius, Dido, &c. He therefore takes care not to carry 
— oppoſite chara#ters to their full length, but mode- 
rates nf reftrains them: and as that moderation could 
not low naturally from the perſons themſelves, it is 
produced either by ſome hated, as in ar 5 ſome 
dence, as in Turnus and Mezentius. To this arti- 
hee he adds epiſodes, accommodated to the general cha- 
rafter, by which he —_— the particular aCtions, 
ich require an oppoſite character. 
— conduct, in this reſpect, is unpardonable; 
from the horrible chara&ers of Pluto, and the Furies, 
with all the terrors of hell, he paſſes to the gaiety and 
leaſures - the 82 ilded 83 tat helds, 
He has as many different prevailing e ers in 
kis three books, as Homer and Virgil in their ſixty. 
CHakAacTeER is alſo uſed for certain viſible qualities, which 
claim reſpect or reverence, to thoſe veſted therewith. 
The majeſty of kings gives them a characler, which _ 
cures reſpect from the people. A biſhop ſhould ſuſtain 
his rr a by 13 and ſolid piety, rather than by 
ridly luſtre, &c. 
ener is alſo uſed among Divines, eſpecially thoſe 
of the Romiſh church, for an indelible mark, or im- 
reſſion, which 9 ſuppoſed to leave 
hind them in thoſe who receive them. 
The ſacraments that leave this charat᷑ter, are incapable of 
being _— =_ character is generally ſuppoſed to 
omething phyſical. 
The ſacraments of baptiſm, confirmation, and ordina- 
tion, in particular, leave ſuch indelible character. 
CnaRAcTERS of fiſhes, charaFeres piſcium, are thoſe marks 
by which cach particular fiſh is diſtinguiſhed from thoſe 
ether ſpecies 1 the ſame genus to which it belongs, and 
by which it is to be referred to its genus. Theſe charac- 
tert are the eſſential 1 of all the natural divi- 
fons in this part of hiſtory, and by means of theſe alone 
the young ſtudent is led to the real knowlege of the bo- 
dies under conſideration, whether according to the works 
of other authors, or ſome new ſyſtem of his own. The 
naturaliſts of former ages did not pay a ſufficient regard 
to theſe marks, and conſequently could not hit upon the 
natural diviſions of bodies, but had recourſe to the ar- 
tificial diſtinctions taken from accidents or variable pro- 
_ in _ 22 __ en — — 
ually gave rules to them; hen e uncertainty an 
confuſion of the diviſions of the old authors, and me- 
thod and regularity of thoſe of the moderns. See Ge- 
NERICAL name. 
CHARACTERS of plants, See GENUS, &c. 
CHARACTERISTIC, in the general, is that which cha- 
2 a thing, or perſon, i. e. conſtitutes its character, 
ereby it is diſtinguiſhed from all others. 
CHARACTERISTIC is peculiarly uſed in Grammar, for the 
prone letter of a word; which is preſerved in moſt of 
its tenſes and moods, its derivatives, and compounds. 
The chara#eriftic frequently ſhews its etymology z and 
* 5 2 retained in its orthography; ſuch 
15 the letter 7 in caurſe, fort, &c. 
The character iſtics are 0 great uſe in the Greek mar, 
eſpecially in the formation of the tenſes; as being the 
fame in the ſame tenſes of all verbs of the ſame conju- 
gation, excepting in the preſent tenſe, which has ſeveral 
ackeriſlic ; and the future, the aoriſtus primus, the 
reterperfect, and the pluſquam perfect tenſe of the 
8 urth conjugation, which have two charat ler iſſici. 
3 of @ LOGARITHM, is its INDEX or ex- 
en 
N of a = See Curve. 
RIUS, in Zoology, a name by which Geſner and 
Aldrovandus have called the ogpicngMus, a bird very 
2 called in Engliſh the fone-curLEw. Al- 
» 1 . XIII. * 
HARADRIUS, in the 


tint gen 
' the diſt 
ha 


7 


15. 
3 ſyſtem of Zoology, is a diſ- 


Fi inguiſhing character of which is, that the feet 
ve each three toes 


trial. See Tab. of Birds, Ne 45. 


ARAG, the tribute which Chriſtians and Jews pay to | 


* grand ſignior. 
conſiſts of ten, twelve, or fiſteen francs per ann. ac- 
cording to the eſtate of the party. Men begin to pay it 
2 or at ſixteen years old; women are diſpenſed 
Can: 43 alſo prieſts, rabbins, and religious. 
| AIMS, a ſect of the Jews in Egypt. They live by 
themſelves, and have a ſeparate ſynagogue z and as the 


us of birds, of the order of the scoLoyacss ; | 
and the point of the bill is cylin- | 


CHA 


other Jews are remarkable fot their eyes, ſo theſe are fot 
their large noſes, which run through all the famili#s of 
this ſet. Theſe are the ancient Eſſenes. They ſtrictly 
obſerve the five books of Moſes, according to the letter, 
and receive no written traditions. It is ſaid that the other 
Jews would join the Charaimi; but thoſe not having ob- 
ſerved the exact rules of the law with regard to divorces, 
theſe think they live in adultery. 


CHARANTIA, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 


have called the male balſam. Ger, Emac. Ind. 2. 


CHARAX, in /chthyology, a name given by Xlian, Appian, 


and many other of the Greek writers; to the fiſh called 
by later writers the cARASS‚us. 
It is properly a ſpecies of the Vs, diſtinguiſhed b 
the name of the cyprinus with twenty rays in the bac 
fin, and with the linea lateralis ſtraight. 
CHARBON, in the Manege, ſignifies that little black ſpot 
or mark that remains after a large ſpot, in the cavity of 
the corner teeth of a horſe. About the ſeventh or eighth 
year, when the cavity fills, the tooth being ſmooth and 
equal, it is ſaid to be raiſed. 
CHARCOAL, a ſort of artificial coal, or fuel, conſiſting 
of wood half burnt; chiefly uſed where a clear ſtrong 
fire, without ſmoke, is required; the humidity of the 
wood being here moſtly diſſipated, and — in the 
ſire wherein it was prepared. 
The microſcope diſcovers a ſurpriſing number of pores in 
charcoal: they are diſpoſed in order, and traverſe it length- 
wiſe; ſo that there is no piece of charcoal, how long ſo- 
ever, but may be eaſily blown through. If a piece be 
broken pretty ſhort, it may be ſeen through with a mi- 
croſcope. In a range the eighteenth part of an inch long, 
Dr. Hook . one hundred and fifty pores; whence 
he concludes, that in a charcoal of an inch diameter, 
there are not leſs than ſive millions ſeven hundred twenty- 
four thouſand pores, 
It is to this prodigious number of pores, that the black- 
neſs of charcoal is owing : for the rays of light, ſtriking 
on the charcoal, are received and abſorbed in its pores, in- 
ſtead of being reflected; whence the body muſt of ne- 
ceſſity appear black, blackneſs in a body being no more 
than a want of reflexion. 
Dr. Prieſtley conjectures, that this is owing to the oil of 
the wood, made empyreumatic, and burnt to a certain 
degree; and that it is connected with the phlogiiton, 
united to the earth of the plant, when the union is 
9s. Omg by an intenſe heat. 'The ſame ingenious phi- 
loſopher has diſcovered that charcoal is an excellent con- 
ductor of electricity; and that the degree of its con- 
ducting power depends on the degree of heat with which 
it is prepared; and he aſcribes this power to the phlo- 
iſton united with it in the proceſs, intimating that the 
Rirength of the conducting power may depend more on 
the perfect union between the inflammable principle and 
its baſe, which reſults from the degree of heat only, than 
on the quantity of phlogiſton thus united to the earth. 
He adds, that as charcoal, when ſeparated from the ex- 
ternal air, will bear a greater degree of heat, without be- 
ing diſſipated into vapour, than ſilver or gold, it may be 
poſſible to make this ſubſtance a better conductor of 
electricity than the moſt perfect metals. Wood in the 
roceſs of being reduced to charceal is diminiſhed both 
in weight and bulk: nevertheleſs wood and charcoal ex- 
pand by a certain degree of heat, but the latter in the 
| proportion; and a greater degree of heat makes 
them contract. 
The noxiouſneſs of air infected with the fumes of burn- 
ing charcoal is well known : the cauſe of this has been 
ſufficiently explained by Dr. Prieſtley, &c. who accounts 
for it by the diminution of the air, in conſequence of be- 
ing overcharged with 2 and the depoſition of 
fixed air. See Alk, fixed. Prieſtley's Electricity, vol. 
ii. p. 193. Exper. and Obſ. on Air, vol. i. p. 129. and 
vol. ii. p. 241. or Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ix. art. 19. p. 211. 
Mathematical inſtrument-makers, engravers, &c. find 
charcoal of great uſe to poliſh their braſs and copper- 
plates, after they have been rubbed clean with powdered 
umice-ſtone. Mr. Boyle ſays, that the more curious 
3 it a ſecond time, and quench it in a convenient 
fluid. Plates of horn are poliſhable the ſame way, and a 
loſs may be afterward rok with tripoly. 
coal and $00T-black are the two moſt durable and 
uſeful blacks of the painter, and the varniſh-maker. 
Thoſe of the former kind are uſed both as pigments and 
pencils; and charcoal crayons prepared from the willow 
are preferred on account of their ſoftneſs. See concern- 
ing them Lewis's Commercium Phil. Techn. p. 336. 
— tinges glaſs in fuſion yellow, reddiſh, &c. and 
by baking ſtains it yellow. See ibid. p. 628. See alſo 
his obſervations on the differences of different charcoals, 
&c. and on the manner of diſtinguiſhing between the 
vegetable and animal, ibid. y. 336, & ſeq. 
| Charcoal 


| 


CHA 


Ch rreca was anciently uſed to diſſinguiſi the bounds of 
eſtates and inheritances; as being ſuppoſed mcorruptible, 
when let very deep within the ground. In effect, it pre- 
ſerves itſeif io long, that there are many pieces found en- 
tire in the ancient tombs of the northern nations. 

NM. Dodart ſays, there is ſometimes found charcoal made 
of corn, probably as old as the days of Czfar: he adds, 
that it has kept ſo well, that the wheat may be ſtill diſ- 
tinguithed from the ryc 3 which he looks on as a proof of 
its incorruptibility. 

CEnan cot, method of making. —The beſt is that made of 
oak, cut into lengths of about three feet. The ground 
de reon the operation is to be perſormed, is bared of all 
the turf, and other combuſtible matter; and is in form 
circular, a ſtake being driven in the center. This area is 
filled up with wood, eight feet high, placed alternatively 
lengthwiſe, and perpendicularly; then coped a- top in the 
ſorm of a ſugar»toaf, and all incqualities filled up with 
ſmall #068, Hill it lie very eloſe: the whole is then to be 
covered over moderately thick with turf, and over 
rudbiſh. 

A moveable ſcreen being then fet up againſt the Wind, 
the ſtake is pulled up, and fire ſet to the pile, by pouring 
into the cavity ſome charcoal, and other coal fully kindled; 
the vent, or tunnel a-top, is then covered with turf, and 
bent-holes are made through the ſtuff that covers the 
pile, two or three feet apart, quite round, a foot from 
the top. The next day a new range of holes is made, a 
foot arid a half below the firſt, and thus on to the bot- 
tom: obſerving, that as the pile cools, and ſinks to the 
center, it muſt be contiriually fed with ſhort wood, that 
no patt remain unſired; and that if any part chars fafter 
than other, the verit-holes there are to be ſtopped up. 
A parcel is thus burnt in five or fix days: as it cools, the 
ſmoke grows thinner and bluer. The heap requires two 
or three days to cool; which is promoted by ſtopping the 
vents, and {tripping off the covering by degrees, about a 
yard at a time; at firſt only taking off the coarſeſt part, 
and leaving the zeſt, that the pile may neither cool too 
faſt, nor endanger the reduction of the whole into aſhes. 
Laſtly, the coals are taken out from round the bottom, 
by which means the whole maſs, coals and rubbiſh, ſinks 
down, and extinguiſhes the fire at once. 

Charcoal for powder-mills, is ufually made of elder-wood ; 
the proceſs is the ſame; but is finiſhed in two days. 

CHARDS, in Gardening. —The chards of artichokes are the 
leaves of good artichoke-plants, tied and wrapped up, all 


over but the top, in ſtraw, during the autumn and win- | 


ter ; this makes them grow white, and loſe ſome of their 
bitterneſs. 

Cnarps of beets are white beets, covered with dry dung, 
during the winter-ſeaſon, when they produce large tops, 


with a downy cotton ſhoot z which is the true chard, to 


be uſed in pottages, intermeſſes, &c. 


CHARGE, in Eleftricity, in a ſtrict ſenſe, denotes the accu- 


mulation of the eleQric matter on one ſurface of an 
electric, as a pane of glafs, Leyden phial, &c. whilſt an 
equal quantity palſes off from the oppoſite ſurface: or, 
more generally, electries are ſaid to be charged, when the 
equilibrium of the electrie matter on the oppoſite ſur- 
faces is deſtroyed, by communicating one kind of elec- 
tricity to one tide, and the contrary kind to the oppoſite 
ſide : nor can the equilibrium be reſtored till a commu- 
nication be made by means of conducting ſubſtances be- 
tween the two oppoſite ſurfaces. And when this is done, 
the cleArie is ſaid to be diſcharged. The charge pro- 
perly refers to one fide, in contradiſtinction from the 
other; fince the whole quantity in the electric is the 
ſame before and after the operation of charging; and the 
operation cannot ſucceed, unleſs what is gained on one 
ſide be loſt by the other, by means of conduCtors ap- 
plied to it, and communicating either with the earth, or 
with a ſuſficient number of non-electries. In order to 
facilitate the communication of electricity to an electric 
plate, &c. the oppoſite ſurfaces are coated with ſome 
conducting ſubſtance, uſually with tin-foil, within ſome 
diſtance from the edge; in conſequence of which the 


electricity communicated to one part of the coating is 
rexdily diffuſed through all parts of the ſurface of the 


eleAric in contact with it; and a diſcharge is eaſily made 
by forming a communication with any conduQtor from 
one coating to the other. If the oppoſite coatings ap- 


proach too near each other, the eleCtric matter forces a| 


ſſage from one ſurface to the other before the charge 
is complete. And ſome kinds of glaſs have the property 
of conducting the electricity over the ſurface, ſo that 
they are altogether unfit for the operation of charging and 
diſcharging. If indeed the charge 1s too high, and the 
glaſs plate or phial too thin, the attraction between the 
two oppoſite electricities forces a paſſage through the 
laſs, and makes a ſpontaneous diſcharge, and the glaſs 
omes unfit for farther uſe. See CoxnpucTors, 
ELEcTR1Cs, LEYDEN Phial, &c. | 
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Chao, in Gunnery, the load of a 


CHA 


- Piece; or the quant 
of powder and ball, or ſhot, wherewith it ;, „, tit 
ared for execution. e be 10 
The rules for charging large pieces in war: ; 
piece be firſt cleaned, or Troutes, within de? = the 
proper quantity of gunpowder be next driven ; at the 
rammed down; care, however, being taken 5 
powder be not bruiſed in ramming, for that * » the 
2 ny a little quintity of paper, hay, bh wy * 
e rammed over it, and that then k 
intruded. : "TY bot, be 
If the ball be. red-hot, a tampion, or | 
moe >; be driven in Tr ory DE een 
e weight of gunpowder neceſſary for a chars. ; 

monly in a ſubduple proportion to that of the bad. g. 
CANNON, * Ne 
In the Britiſh navy, the allowance for thi 
ers is but — of the weight '& the bull 
But a late author is of opinion, that if the powder i = 
ſhip-cannon whatever was reduced to one-third weidh 4 
the ball, or even leſs, it would be a conſidetable ad : a 
tage, not only by ſaving ammunition, but by keepin + 
_ cooler and quieter, and at the fame time hog cl. 
ectually injuring the veſſels of the enemy. With the 
preſent allowance of powder, the guns are heated F 
their tackle and furniture ſtrained, and this on! to wt 
der the bullet leſs efficacious. For a bullet which th 
but juſt paſs through a piece of timber, and loſes amel 
all its motion thereby, — a much better chance of rend 
ing and fracturing it, than if it 
much greater velocity. Bee 
290, 291. 
Profeſſor Euler obſerves, in his inveſtigation of this ſub. 
ject, that in every eaſe there is a certain charge which 
will communicate the greateſt velocity to the ball; fo that 
by increaſing or diminiſhing it, the motion of the ball 
will be diminiſhed; and he eoncludes by a fluxionary 
calculus, that an iron ball will go out of a twenty-four 
pounder with the greateſt velocity when the piece is 
charged, ſo that the powder extends in length 73 cl. 
BERS. Since this is about J of the weight of the ball 
and the common charge half its weight, the maximum, 
or greateſt charge, will be thrice the common charge. He 
has alſo computed the following table, repreſenting the 
charges for the greateſt velocity. 


Pound. 


aſſed through with 
Robins's Tractss . . 


| Weight of 

Length of | Length of | dhe powder 

the ey linder the powder 7 2822 
in calibers. | 1a calibers, the b i. 
2 0.82 16 
4 1.584 | 31 
6 2:18 43 
8 2.78 56 
hot 3-35 67 
rY 3-86 77 
14 4.30 86 
16 4-77 95 
18 5.20 104 
20 . I12 
22 | 5798 | ng 
24 6.32 126 
26 6.66 133 
28 6.99 140 
30 7-31 | 146 
32 7.61 152 
34 7.90 158 
36 8.18 163 
38 8.44 169 
40 8.6g 174 
42 8.93 179 
44 9-18 184 
46 9.42 188 
48 9.66 | 193 
50 9.89 198 
52 10.11 202 
54 10.31 206 
56 10.5 1 210 
58 10.71 214 
60 10.90 218 


From the calculations by which this table is formed, 
Euler concludes, that the charges aſſigned by Mr. Robins 
for the greateſt velocity are much too great. See True 
Principles of Gunnery inveſtigated and explained, Ke. 
1977; p. 129. 266. 

r. Robins obſerves, that the charge is not to be deter- 
mined by the greateſt velocity that may be produced 
but that it ſhould be ſuch a quantity of powder 35 M. 
produce the leaſt velocity neceſſary for the purpoſe un 
view; and if the wIx DAR be moderate, no field: piece 
ſhould ever be loaded with more than 4, or at the 1 
moſt ; of the weight of its bullet in powder; nor _ 


CHA 


of any battering piece exceed 4 of the weight 
Pogue. rats, K. vol. i. p. 266, &c. * 
in Heraldry, is applied to any figure, or thing, 
reſented in an 8 coat of arms; 
:t be animal, vegetable, or other matter. 
yl charges are * ſo honourable as fewer. 
Charges peculiar to the art and uſage of armory, as the 
croſs, chief, pale, feſſe, &c. are called proper charges ; 
and frequently ordinaries. BP 
Bloom reſtrains the term charges to thoſe additions, or re- 
wards of honours, frequently agp on eſcutcheons; as 
cantons, quarters, girons, flaſques, &c. _ 
cant, in Law, denotes the inſtructions given to the 
and jury with reſpect to the articles of their inquiry, by 
FM judge who preſides on the bench. 
cane, in Law, alſo ſignifies a thing done that bindeth 
him who doth it; or that which is his to the perform- 
ance of it; and DISCHARGE is the removal of that 
charee, Lands may be charged in various ways; as, by 
at of rent out of it, by ſtatutes, judgments, condi- 
tions, warranties, &c. 
CyarGe, in the Manege, a ſort of unguent, made of oil, 
honey, greaſe, turpentine, and ſometimes of lees of wine, 
and other matters, applied externally to a horſe, &c. for 
the cure of ſtrains, bruiſes, and ſwellings. 
CnarGe, or rather OVERCHARGE, in Painting, is an ex- 
acoctated repreſentation of any perſon; wherein the 
likeneſs is preſerved, but at the ſame time ridiculed. 
Few painters have the genius neceſſary to ſucceed in theſe 
charges : the method is, to ſelect and heighten ſome- 
thing already amiſs in the face, whether by way of de- 
fet, or redundancy : thus, v. g. if nature have given a 
man a noſe a little larger than ordinary, the painter falls 
in with her, and makes the noſe extravagantly long: or 
if the noſe be naturally too ſhort, in the painting it will 
be a mere ſtump ; and thus of the other parts. 
CHaRGE of lead, is thirty-ſix pigs. Sce Leap, Pio, &c. 
Cxance, in Sea Language, is ſometimes uſed for burden; 
thus a ſhip of charge is ſuch as draws much water, or 


tip that will not ware rior ſteer, is called a ſhip of 
( ar ge. l 
CHARGED, in Heraldry. A ſhield, carrying on it ſome 
figure or impreſs, 1s ſaid to be charged therewith, 
So, alſo, when one bearing, or charge, has another figure 
added upon it, it is properly ſaid to be charged. 
CHarGrED cylinder, is that part of the chaſe of a gun where 
the powder and ball are contained. 
CHARIENTISMUS, in Rhetor:c, a figure wherein a taunt- 
ing expreſſion is ſoftened by a jeſt. 
CHAR. See CAR Rx. 
CHARIOT. See Coacn. 
The curious * ſce various repreſentations of chariots, 
and accounts of improvements on chariets, and of dif- 
ferent conſtructions, Mac. tom. ii. p. 39. tom. iii. p. 
33. p. 41. p. 197. and p. 31. And in the Mem. of the 
D. 8. an. 1761. Hiſt. 161. and an. 1719. Hiſt: 81. 
The ancients made uſe of chariots in war. Theſe were 
of different kinds; but the moſt terrible were thoſe 
armed with pikes and ſcythes, thus; the beam to which 
the horſes were faſtened were armed with pikes, having 
Iron points to them which projected forward; the yokes 
of the horſes had likewiſe two long points of three cu- 
bits; to the axle- tree alſo were fixed iron ſpits, armed at 
their extremities with ſcythes; between the ſpokes of the 
wheels were placed javelins, and the very fellies of the 
wheels were furniſhed with ſcythes, which tore every 
thing they met with to pieces. 
e axle-tree was longer than uſual, and the wheels 
ſtronger, that they might be able to reſiſt the ſhock of 
the motion, ahd the — be leſs ſubject to overturn. 
e driver's ſeat was a kind of little tower, made of 
very ſolid wood, and raiſed breaſt-high. 'The charioteer 
as armed all over, and covered with iron. Sometimes 
mn men well armed were put in thoſe chariots, who 
ought with darts and arrows. Diodor. Sicul. lib. xvii. 
oak lib. iv. Xenoph. Cyropxd. lib. vi. See a Diſ- 
K ation on the Ancient Chariot y Mr. Pownall, in Be- 
— * s Art of Horſemanſhip, vol. i. p. 271, &c. 
5 ee in Mythology, were ſometimes conſecrated to 
9 the Scripture obſerves, that Joſiah burnt 
— — had been offered to the ſun by the Kings his 
rag rs. This ſuperſtitious cuſtom was an imitation 
e heathens, and principally of the Perfians, who 
A — and chariots conſecrated in honour of the ſun. 
— 2 Xenophon, and Quintus Curtius, ſpeak of 
5 ariots, crowned, which were conſecrated to the 
= C e the Perſians, and in their ceremonies 
rhe wn with white horſes, conſecrated to the ſame 
CH "I" 
ARISIA, in Pagan Theology, a wake or night-feſtival in- 


ſtituted j 
"an L Ng. of the graces. It continued the whole 


ſwims deep in the ſea; though ſometimes an unweildy}. 


might, moſt of which time was ſpent in dancing ; aftet 

which, cakes made of yellow flour, mixed with hotiey, 
and other ſweet-meats; were diſtributed among the aſ- 
ſiſtants. The word is alſo uſed to ſignify the ſweet- 

meats diſtributed on ſuch occaſions. f 

— in Pagan Theology, a ſurname given to 
upiter. | | 
The word is derived from x ape, favour ; he being the 
god by whoſe influence men obtain the favour and af- 
eCtion of one another. On which account the Greeks 
uſed at their meals to make a libation of a cup to JuUe1- 
TER Chariſius. 6 

CHARISTIA, a family-feaſt celebrated among the Ro- 
mans, on the eleventh of the calends of AN i. e. 
on the nineteenth of February, in honour of the god- 
deſs Concord. | 
The word comes from x apr, grace, favour; q. d. a da 
of reconciliation, or of reſtoring into favour. It was alſo 
called dies charæ cognationis. Vigenere, on Livy, calls it 
the day of good cheer. 
The chariſia were inſtituted to re-eſtabliſh peace ard 
amity, in families embroiled, or at variance among them- 
ſelves. It conſiſted in a great entertainment made in 
each family, to which no ſtrangers were admitted, but 
only relations and kindred. 'The joy and freedom in- 
ſpired by the repaſt, was looked upon as a proper means 
to reunite divided minds; to which the good offices of 
ſo many friends would greatly contribute. 

CHARISTICARY, Commendatory, or Donatary, a petſon to 
whom is given the enjoyment of the revenues of a mo- 
naſtery, hoſpital, or beneſice. 
The hari icaries among the Greeks, were a kind of dona- 
taries, or commendataries, who enjoyed all the revenues 
of hoſpitals and monaſteries, without giving an account 
thereof to any perſon. —The original of this abuſe is re- 
ferred to the Iconoclaſtz, particularly Conſtantine Co- 
pronymus, the avowed enemy of the monks, whoſe mo- 
naſteries he gave away to ſtrangers. | 
In after-times, the emperors and patriarchs gave many to 


poral advantage from them; but to repait, beautify, 
and patronize them. At length avarice crept in, and 
thoſe in good condition were given, eſpecially ſuch as 
were rich; and at laſt they were all given away, rich 
and poor, thoſe of men and of women; and that to 
laymen, and married men. 

M. Coutelier, in his Eccleſiæ Grzcz Monumenta, gives 
us the form of theſe donations : they were granted for 
life, and ſometimes for two lives. See ABBOT. 

CHARITABLE Uſe, in Law. See Commiss10N and 
MoRTMAIN. 

CHARITATIVE, in the Canon Law. A charitative aid, or 
ſubſidy, is a moderate allowance, which a council grants 
a biſhop upon any urgent occaſion z e. g. when his reve- 
nues will not bear his expences to a council, &c. 

CHARITY, one of the three grand theological virtues 
conſiſting in the love of God, and our neighbour. 
Charity is the habit or diſpoſition of loving God with all 
our heart, and our neighbour as ourſelves. It has two 
material objects, therefore, as the ſchool expreſſes it; 
viz. God, and our neighbour. 

CHARITY is alſo uſed for the effect of a moral virtue, 
which conſiſts in ſupplying the neceſſities of others, 
whether with money, counſel, aſſiſtance, or the like. 

CHARITY, briefs. See BRIEF. 

CHARITY, feaſts of. See AGAPE. 

CHARITY-ſchoals, are ſchools erected and maintained in 
various pariſhes, by the voluntary contributions of the 
inhabitants, for teaching poor children to read, write, 
and other neceſſary parts of education. 

In moſt charity-ſchools the children are likewiſe clothed, 
and put out to trades, ſervices, &c. on the ſame chari- 
table foundation. 

Charity-ſchools have ſpread 1 moſt of the conſi- 
derable towns of England and Wales. 

In London we had likewiſe a CHARITABLE Corporation 
for the relief of the induſtrious poor, erected under queen 
Anne; for enabling indigent manufacturers and traders 
to take up money at common and legal intereſt ; there 
being a ſum of 30,000/. raiſed for that end. 

CHARITY, order of. There are ſeveral religious orders 
which bear this title: one inſtituted by St. John de 
Dieu, for the aſſiſtance of the ſick: this inftitute was 
approved of in 1520, by Leo X. and confirmed by Paul 
V. in 1617. e religious of this order apply them- 
ſelves wholly to the ſervice of the diſeaſed. 

CrarrTyY of the Holy Virgin, is a religious order eſtabliſhed 
in the dioceſe of Chalons, by Guy lord Joinville, &c. 
towards the cloſe of the thirteenth century, approved 

under the rule of St. Auguſtine, by the popes Boniface 
VIII. and Clement VI. 
In each pariſh of Paris, there is a ſociety of women, 


9 1 who 


people of quality, not by way of gift, to reap any tem- 
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ho apply themſelves to find out and relieve the ums 
of the poor of the pariſhz and on this account called, 
Dames de la Charité, and Seurs de la Charite, 
CHARKING, or CHARRiING, the burning of wood to 
make CHARCOAL, 
CHARKS, pit-cbal charked, or charred. See Coar. 
CHARLATAN, or CHARLETAN, an EMPIRIC, or quack, 
who retails his medicines on a public ſtage, and draws 
the people about him with his butfoonries, feats of acti- 
vity, &c. 
The word, according to Calepine, comes from the Italian 
ceretano, of Cæretum, a town near Spoletto in Italy, 
- where theſe impoſtors are ſaid to have firſt riſen. Menage 


derives it from ciarlatans, and that from circulatorius, of 
circulator, a quack. 


ſtellation Urſa Minor. 

CHARLOCK, in Huſbandry; for the botanical characters, 
fee MusTARD; a very troubleſome weed among corn, 
being more frequent than almoſt any other. There are 


two principal kinds of it; the one with a yellow flower, 


the other with a white. Some fields are particularly 
ſubject to be over-run with it, eſpecially thoſe which 
have bcen manured with cow-dung alone,. that being a 
manure very favourable to the growth of it. The farm- 
ers in ſome places are ſo ſenſible of this, that they always 
mix horſe-dung with their cow-dung, when they uſe it 
for arable land. 
When barley, as is often the caſe, is infeſted with this 
weed to ſuch a degree as to endanger the crop, it is a 
very good method to mow down the char/ock in May, 
- when it is in flower, cutting it ſo low as juſt to take off 
the tops of the leaves of the barley with it : by this means 
the barley will get up above the weed ; and people have 
got four quarters of grain from an acre of ſuch land, as 


would have yielded them ſcarce any thing without this 


expedient. Where any land is particularly ſubject to 


this weed, the beſt method is to ſow it with grats-ſeed, |' 


and make a paſture of it; ſor then this plant will not 
be troubleſome, as it does not grow where there is a 

C. coat of graſs upon the ground. 

HARM, a magie power, or ſpell, by which, with the 
aſliſtance of the devil, ſorcerers and witches are ſuppoſed 
to do wondrous things, far ſurpaſſing the powers of na- 
ture. See MaGic. 

The word comes from the Latin carmen, verſe. 
Phylacteries, ligatures, &c. are, all, kinds of charms. 
CHARNEL, a portico, or gallery, anciently near the 
church- yard; over which were diſpoſed the bones of 

the dead, when the fleſh was conſumed. 
The charnels, or charnel-hauſes, are now uſually contigu- 
ous to the church. 

CHARNUB, in the Materia Medico, a name given by 
ſome of the ancient writers to the ſiligua dulcis, or carob- 
tree. The Arabian phyſicians mention two kinds of 
this; the Syrian, and Nabathæan: the firſt they call 
aljembut, and the other alnabat. Avicenna tells us, that 
the firſt of theſe was a purge, and was given with ſuc- 
ceſs in pains of the bowels ; and the other an aſtringent, 
given in profluvia of the menſes. 

CHARONIUS, Charonean, is uſed as an epithet for caves, 
ſome of which are found in Italy, and in other parts of 
the world, where the air 1s fo loaded with a poiſonous 
vapour, that animals 'cannot live in them even a few 
moments. 

CHARR, in /chthyology, a name given to a fiſh of the trut- 
taceous kind, of which there are two ſpecies, diſtin- 
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CHARR, gilt, is ſomething like the trout in figure: be 


guiſhed by the red charr, and the gilt charr; the former 
of which is called by ſome of the ichthyographiſts 
UMBLA minor, and by Linnæus ſaime alpinus ; and the 

latter, the CARP1o lacus benati. 

CHARR, red, is a large fiſh, longer and flenderer in its 
general ſhape than the trout, caught in the lakes of 

Wales, Weſtmorland, and of the mountainous parts of 
Europe; and is eſteemed a very fine fiſh; but its fleſh 
does not boil fo red as that of the trout, 
The red charr is called by the Welch rorgoch; a com- 
pound of tor, the lower part of the belly, and goch, red; 
Anglice, red-belly. In one reſpect the charr ſeems nearly 
allied to the eel and tench, being very flimy; and the 
curing and potting them well, depend on draining them 
properly of this mucilaginous quality. See an account 
of the Welch carrs, in Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlix. part i. 
Ne 34. p. 212. 
The Weſtmorland charrs called caſe charrs, ſpawn about 
Michaelmas; and at this time will take a bait, and at no 
other. They are ſuppoſed to be in the higheſt perfection 

about May, and in the ſummer, though mend caught 
after April. 'Fhe charrs of Walcs are rather ſmaller, 
and of a paler colour than thoſe of Weſtmorland. 

CHARR, geit, or barren, is one which had not ſpawned the 
preceding ſeafon, and on that account reckoned to be in 


[ 


CHART, or S-a-CHaRT, a hydro 
CHARLES's WAIN, in Aftronomy, ſeven ſtars in the con- 


xreatelt pertection, 


| 


is broader, and its belly is prominent, eſye.: ria 
the fiſh is large: the uſual 3ze is about 1 | i 
which it rarely exceeds. This is very common inf N 
of the lakes of Italy, but is not peculiar to that kin — 
as has by ſome been imagined, being frequent jo 
foreign, and in ſome of the northern lakes; and "fp 
no doubt, but that the fiſh there caught, and called th, 
gilt charr, and the CaRP1o dec benact, are entire] ry 
fame fiſh. It is a very finely flavoured f6h ih ' 
my at the tables of the great. : uy 
his ſpecies ſpawns from the beginning of 
the end of March: and they are — iy Ar * » 
from the end of September to the end of ovetaber, "7 
raphical map; « 
projection of ſome part of the — 7 fot * 
of navigation. : 
The invention of ſea-chartr, Fournier refers to Henry 
ſon of John king of Portugal. They differ very conſidet. 
ably from geographical, or land-maps, which are of * 
uſe in navigation. Nor are ſca-charts all of the ſame 
kind; ſome being what we call plain charts, others r.. 
duced, or Mercator*s charts, and others globular charts. 


CHARTS, plain, are thoſe wherein the meridians and bs 


rallels are exhibited by right lines, parallel to each 
other. 
Theſe, Ptolemy, in his Geography, rejects for the fol. 
lowing faults, though their inventor judged them of goo! 
uſe z and experience has confirmed his judgment, eſpe- 
cially in ſhort voyages. Their defects are, 1. That fince 
in reality all the meridians meet in the poles, it is abſurd 
to repreſent them, eſpecially in large charts, by parallel 
right lines. 2. That plain charts exhibit the degrees of 
the ſeveral parallels, equal to thoſe of the equator ; and 
of conſequence the diſtances of places lying eaſt and 
welt, much larger than they ſhould be. And, z. In a 
plain chart, while the ſame fink is kept, the relle ap- 
_ to fail in a great circle, which is yet falſe. 

ut notwithitanding theſe defects in the plain chart, yet 
the eaſineſs of its application has ſo reconciled it to the 
mariners, that it is uſed almoſt alone; in excluſion of 
the more accurate ones. 


Conſiruction of a plain CHART.—1. Draw a right line, 28 


AB (Tab. Navigation, fig. 9.), and divide it into 23 
many equal parts, as there are degrees of latitude in the 
portion of the ſea to be repreſented. 2. Add another 
to it at right angles BC, divided into as many parts, and 
thoſe equal to one another, and to the former, as there 
are degrees of longitude in the portion of the ſea to be 
repreſented. 3. ä the parallelogram ABCD, 
and reſolve its area into little ſquares; then right lines, 
parallel to AB and CD, will be meridians and thoſe 
arallel to AD and BC parallels. 4. The coaſts, iſlands, 
— ſands, rocks, &c. inſert from a table of longitudes 
and latitudes, in the ſame manner as is laid down under 
Map. 
Hence, 1. The latitude and longitude of a ſhip being 
given, her place is eaſily exhibited in the chart. 2. The 
places F and G, to and from which the ſhip fails, being 
given in a map, the right line FG, drawn from the one 
to the other, makes, with the meridian AB, an angle 
AFG, equal to the inclination of the rhumb: and fince 
the parts F 1, 12, 2 G, intercepted between equidiltant 
arallels, are equal; and the inclination of the right line 
G, to all the meridians or right lines parallel to AB, 1 
the ſame ; the right line FG truly repreſents the rhumd. 
After the ſame manner it may be ſhewn, that this = 
exhibits /atus mecodynamicum, or miles of longitude, tr 4 
It follows, that plain charts may be uſed to very good pu'- 
poſe in directing a ſhip ; provided care be taken 5 
eſcape no error in the diſtance of the places F and C. 


Conſiruction of a Scale to corrett the errors of the diflances in plan 


CnarTs.—1. Upon the right line AB (fig. 10.) fun 
the map transfer fre degrees, and divide them * . 
equal parts, or ——— miles. 2. On this de = 
a ſmall circle AC B, to be divided into 90 equal po 1 
then it be deſired to know how many miles make - * 
grees in the parallel fifty; in the compaſſes wm 4 
terval fifty, and transfer it on to the diameter A 4p 
number of miles required will here be ſhewn- ** 
lows, that if a ſhip Gail on an eaſtern or weſtern . 
out of the equator; the miles anſwering to the OP Ui 
longitude will be found as in the preceding artie "a 

ſail on any collateral rhumb, ill the failing 15 — 
to be an eaſtern or weſtern rhumb, in an yoo rea rs 
parallel, between the parallel of the place V x * 
ſhip proceeds, and parallel of the place at W 
arrives. f . nn mean ft 
It is true, this reduction, by an arithmetic? $ 1 
rallel, is not accurate; yet it is frequently = Da 
tice, as being accommodated to the appre ** * 
the generality of mariners. In eltect, 10 

err conſiderably, if the whole courle' be 


divided inte 
rale 


C H A 


-whereof each does not exceed one degree; whence 
ars adviſeable, not to take the diameter of the ſe- 
AB above one degree, and to divide it at moſt 
al miles. 

of the plain CHART in ſailing, ſee Plain 


parts, 
 ppe 
micircle 
into geographic 
Far the application 


SAILING» | 
CaarT) reduced, or CHART of reduction, is that wherein 


the meridians are repreſented by right lines converging 
towards the poles; and the parallels by right lines pa- 
rallel to one another, but unequal. Theſe, therefore, it 
appears by their conſtruction, muſt correct the errors of 
the plain charts. L ö 
But ſince the parallels ſhould cut the meridians at right 
angles; theſe charts are defective, inaſmuch as they exhi- 
bit the parallels inclined to the meridians. ; 
Hence, another kind of reduced charts has been invented, 
wherein the meridians are parallel, but the degrees there- 
of unequal ; theſe are called Mercator”; charts. 
Caart, Mercator's, is that wherein the meridians and pa- 
rallels are repreſented by parallel right lines; but the de- 
tees of the meridians are unequal ; ſtill increaſing, as 
they approach the pole, in the ſame proportion as thoſe 
of the parallels decreaſe : by means whereof, the ſame 
roportion is preſerved between them, as on the * 
This chart has its name from that of the author who firſt 
ropoſed it for uſe in the 2 1556, and made the firſt 
chart of this projection, Gerardus Mercator: but net- 
ther was the thought originally his own, as having been 
hinted by Ptolemy near two thouſand years ago; nor is 
the perfection of it owing to him; our countryman Mr. 
Wright being the firſt who demonſtrated it, about the 
ear 1590, and ſhewed a ready way of conſtructing it, 
by enlarging the meridian line by the continual addition 
of ſecants. See his Correction of Errors in Navigation, 
ubliſhed in 1599- 
For a farther account of Mr. Wright's method, and the 
couſtruction of a table of meridional parts; ſee Mt ki- 
DIONAL parts. 
Cinftruftion of Mercatir's CHarT.—1. Draw a right line, 
and divide it into equal parts, repreſenting degrees of 
longitude either in the equator, or in the parallel wherein 
the char: is to terminate. From the ſeveral points of di- 
viſion erect perpendiculars to repreſent meridians ; ſo as 
right lings may cut them all under the ſame angle, and 
therefore repreſent rhumbs; thus far as in the plain 
chart, 
That the degrees of the meridians may have their juſt 
v5; ve" to thoſe of the parallels, the former are to 
increaſed z in regard the latter continue the ſame, 
becauſe of the paralleliſm of the meridians. 
With the interval therefore of one degree in the equator 
CD (Tab. Navig. fig. 11.), deſcribe the quadrant CDE, 
and in D erect a perpendicular DG; make the arch DIL 
equal to the parallel of latitude, and through L draw 
CG: this CG will be the. enlarged degree of the meri- 
dian, to be transferred to the meridian of the chart: the 
relt as in plain charts. 
In practice, ſuppoſe it required to draw a Mercator's chart 
from the fortieth degree of north latitude to the fiftieth, 
and from the ſixth degree of longitude to the eighteenth. 
Firſt draw a right line repreſenting the fortieth parallel 
of the equator; which divide into twelve parts, for the 
twelve degrees of longitude the chart is to contain. Then 
take a line of equal parts, on a ſcale whereof a hundred 
parts are equal to each of theſe degrees of longitude ; 
and at each extreme of the line raiſe two perpendiculars, 
to repreſent two parallel meridians to be divided by the 
continual addition of ſecants, which are proved to in- 
creaſe in the ſame proportion, as the degrees of longi- 
tude ſhould decreaſe. 
Thus, for the diſtance from forty degrees of latitude, 
take 131 f equal parts, from the ſcale which is the ſecant 
forty degrees thirty minutes. For the diſtance from 
forty-one degrees to forty-two degrees, take 133 4 equal 
parts, from the ſcale which is the ſecant of forty-one de- 
8recs thirty minutes; and ſo on to the laſt degree of your 
chart, which will be 1 54 equal parts, viz. the ſecant of 
orty-nne degrees thirty minutes, and will give the 
ance from forty-nine degrees of latitude to fifty de- 
grees. By this means, the degrees of latitude will be 
| Cmented, in the ſame proportion as the degrees of 
ongitude on the globe decreaſe. 
, meridians being divided, add the card, or com- 
ak Soaking ſome convenient place near the middle 
ke bye from this draw a line parallel to the divided 
eridlans, which will be the north rhumb; and from 


this t e a a 
> _ other thirty-one points of the compaſs are to be 


Laſtly, Lay down the towns, 
om a table of lon 

u complete. In a. 
e latitude is ch 


: ports, iſlands, coaſts, &c. 
itudes and latitudes ;' and the chart 
ercator's chart, the ſcale changes as 


CHA 


tween the fortieth and fiftieth parallels of latitude, the 
degrees of the meridians between thoſe two parallels, 
are to be the ſcale for meaſuring the ſhip's way : whence 
it follows, that though the degrees of longitude be equal 
in extent on the churt, yet they muſt contain unequal 
numbers of miles, or leagues; and that they will de- 
creaſe as they approach nearer the pole, becauſe mea- 
ſured by a magnitude continually increaſing. This chart 
is demonſtratively true; though to appearance falſe : it 
is found by experience very accurate, and withal very 
eaſy of application. In effect, it has all the quali fica- 
tions required to render it of ſervice in navigation; yet 
do the e e of marinets decline the uſe of it, and 
rather chooſe to keep the old erroneous plain chart. 

For the uſe of Mercator CHART in ſailing, ſce Mercator's 
SAILING, 

CHART, globular, is a projeclion ſo called, from the con- 
formity it bears to the globe itſelf : this has been fince 
the others propoſed to the world by Meſſrs. Senex, 
Wilſon, and Harris; wherein the meridians are in- 
clined: the parallels equidiſtant, and curvilinear; and 
the rhumbs real ſpirals, as on the ſurface of the globe. 
We might be allowed to expect ſomething from this, as 
it came out under the protection of his majeſty's patent, 
and with the recommendation of ſeveral able navigators, 
and among others, that of Dr. Halley ; and as it bas 
now ſtood the teſt of a pretty ſevere inquiſition. We 
ſhall only add, that the projection is perfectly agreeabie 
to nature, and therefore eaſily conceivable; and that it 
has been found to anſwer very exactly, even in very 
large diſtances ; where its failure, if it hath any, muſt 


needs be moſt conſpicuous. 


CHARTS compoſed by rhumbs and diflances, are thoſe wherein 
there are no meridians or parallels ; but all is effected 
by the rhumbs, and the ſcale of miles. 

Theſe are chiefly uſed by the French, and efpecially in 
the Mediterranean. 

They are patched up, without any great art, fiom the 
obſervations of the marinersz any regular account, 
therefore, how to make them, would be needleſs. They 
are only uſed in ſhort vcyages, 

See a diſſertation on ca17;, by Dr. Murdoch, in the 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. 1. art. 73. with remarks upon it by 
Mr. Mountaine, art. 74- 

CHARTA primarily ſigniſies a ſort of yayER made of the 
plant papyrus, or biblus, 

CHAR TA emporetica, in Pharmacy, Cc. a kind of PAPER 
made very ſoft and porous, and uſed to filtre withal. 

CHARTA is alſo uſed in Ancient Cuſloms for a CHARTER, or 
deed in writing. 

CHARTA de forefla. Sce CHARTER of the foreſt. 

CHARTA magna, the great charter, is an ancient inſtru- 
ment, containing ſeveral privileges, and liberties, granted 
to the church and ſtate, by Edward the Conſeſſor, toge- 
ther with others relating to the feudal laws of William 
the Conqueror, granted by Henry I. all confirmed by 
_ ſucceeding princes about thirty times. See MAGNA 
charta. 

CHARTA pardonationis ſe defendends, is the form of a pardon 
for a perſon's killing another man in his own defence. 
CHARTA pardonationts utlagarie, is the form of a pardon of 

a man who is outlawed. 

CHARTA /implex, is a ſingle DEED, or deed-poll. 

CHARTARIUS, the ſame with CHAR TOPHYLAX. 

CHARTEL. See CarTEL, CHAMPION, CoMBarT, 
DvuEL, &c. 

CHARTER, Charta, an inſtrument, or written evidence 
of a thing under the ſeal of a prince, lord, church, 
chapter, or community. 

The word charter comes from the Latin charta, anciently 
uſed for a public or authentic act; from yeprng, thick 
paper, or paſiboard, whereon public acts were uſed to be 
written. 

Bracton ſays, donations are ſometimes made in charters, 
in perpetuam rei memoriam. He adds, that of charters, 
ſome are royal, others of private perſons. 

Of royal, ſome are private, ſome common, ſome uni- 
verſal. 

Of private charters, ſome are de pure feoſfamento, others 
de conditionali froſfumente, others of recognition, pure or 
conditional, others of confirmation, &c, 

CHARTERS of community, were certain privileges firſt ob- 
tained by violence, or purchaſe, and afterwards freely 
beſtowed by emperors, kings, and barons; whereby the 
inhabitants of towns and cities were enfranchiſed, all 
marks of ſervitude aboliſhed, and theſe cities, &c. were 
formed into corporations and bodies politick, to be go- 
verned by a council and magiſtrates of their own nomi- 
nation. The firſt perſon who conferred theſe privileges, 
was Lewis the Grob in France, about the beginning of the 
twelſth century: and his example was toon very genc- 


anged: if then, v. g. a ſhip fails be- 


rally followed. See CITES. 
CHARTER 


— — * 


CHA 


Cnanten of the foreſt, is that wherein the laws of _ 
FOREST are compriſed and eſtabliſhed. 
CrHanTER, Great, Magna charta. See MaGNa charta. 


 CnarTERs of the king, are thoſe whereby a king makes a 


grant to a perſon, or community; v. gr. a charter 
exemption, that a perſon ſhould not be impanelled on a 
jury, &c. See LETTERS patent. : 
CHanTrR of pardon, is that whereby a perſon is forgiven a 
felony, or other offence againſt the king's crown and 
dignity. See PARDON. ad 
CHARTER governments in America, are in the nature of civil 
corporations, with the power of making bye-laws for 
their own interior lation, not contrary to the laws 
of England; and with ſuch rights and authorities as are 
ſpecially given them in their feveral charters of incorpora- 
tion. The form of government is borrowed from that 
of England. They have a governor named by the king | 
(or in ſome proprietary colonies by the propnetor), who 
is his repreſentative or deputy. They have courts of 
juſtice of their own, from whoſe deeifron an appeal (as, 
ſome ſay, in the nature of a reference by way of arbitra- 
tion) hes to the king in council here in England. Their 
eneral aſſemblies, which are their houſe of commons, 
Peder with their council of ſtate, being their upper 


houſe, with the coneutrence of the king, or his repre- 


ſentative the governor, make laws fſrited to their own 
emergencies. But it is particularly declared, by ſtat. 7 
and 8 W. III. c. 22. that all laws, bye-taws, uſages, and 
cuſtoms, which ſhall be in practice in any of the plant- 
ations, repugnant to any law, made or to be made in 
this kingdom, relative to the faid plantations, ſhall be 
utterly void and of none eftect. Theſe are called cher 
governments, by wi of diſtinction from the prov:ncral a- 
b'iſhments, the conſtitutions of which depend on the re- 
ſpective commiſſions iſſued by the crown to the govern- 
ors, and the inſtructions attending them; under the au- 
thority of which, provincial aſſemblies are conſtituted, 
with the power of making local ortinances, not repug- 
nant to the laws of En . and alſo from proprietary 
governments, granted out by the crown to individuals, in 
the nature of feudatory principalities, with all the infe- 
rior regalities, and ſubordinate powers of legiſlation, 
which formerly belonged to the owners of counties pala- 
tine. See farther Blackſtone's Comm. vol. i. p. 108. 

CHARTER-HOUSE. See CHARTREUSE. 

CHARTER-LAND, in Law, is ſuch as a man holds by 

charter, that is, by evidence in writing; otherwiſe called 
FREEHOLD. | 
This the Saxons called BOCK-LAND ; which Lambard 
renders, terra ex ſcripto. 
It was held on more eaſy conditions than the folk-land, 
or terra fine ſcripto, held without writing: the former 
being hereditaria libera & immunis ; whereas the latter 
cenſum penſitabat annuum, atque officiorum quadam ſervitute 
erat obligatus. 

CHARTERER is in ſome places, as Cheſhire, uſed for a 
FREFHOLDER. 

CHARTERPARTY, in Commerce, denotes the inſtrument 
of freightage, or articles of agreement for the hire of a 
veſſel. 

The charter party is to be in writing; and is to be ſigned 
both by the proprietor, or the maſter of the ſhip, and 
the merchant who freights it. 
The charterparty is to contain the name and the burden 
of the veſſel; thoſe of the maſter and the freighter; the 
2 or rate of freight; the time of loading, and un- 
oading; and the other conditions agreed on. 
It is properly a deed, or policy, whereby the maſter, or 
proprietor of the veſſel, engages to furniſh immediately 
a tight ſound veſſel, well equipped, caulked and ſtopped, 
provided with anchors, fails, cordage, and all other 
furniture to make the voyage required, as equipage, 
hands, victuals, and other munitions z in conſideration 
of a certain ſum to be paid by the merchant for the 
freight. Laſtly, the ſhip, with all its furniture, and 
the cargo, are reſpeCtively ſubjected to the conditions of 
the charterparty. 
The charterparty differs ſrom a bill of lading, in chat the 
firſt is for the entire freight, or lading, and that both 
for going and returning; whereas the latter is only for 
a part of the freight, or at moſt only for the voyage one 
Way. 
The common law conſtrues chart ies, as near as may 
be, according to the intention of them, and not accord- 


ing to the literal ſenſe of traders, or thoſe that merchan- 
diſc | 


by ſea; but they muſt be regularly pleaded. 
The preſident Boyer ſays, the word comes from hence, 
that per medium charta incidebatur, & ſic fiebat charta pa» 
tite; becauſe in the time when notaries were leſs com- 
mon, there was only one inſtrument made for both par- 
ties: this they cut in two, and gave each his portion, 
and joined them together at their return, to know if 


— 


CHARTIS reddendis, a writ which lies a 


- was the depoſitary or keeper of all the charters 


-\ 


| 
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each had done his part. This he obſerves is he 
Etiſed in his time; agreeable to the Ar 
omans, who, in their ſtipulations, uſed to * 
ſtaff, each party retaining a moiety thereof 4 ma a 


has charters of feoffment intruſted to i that 
refuſeth to deliver them to the owner. ung, and 


CHARTOPHYLACIUM, a place where records we 


kept. 


CHARTOPHYLANX, an officer in the church of © 


tinople, 3 yo the cuſtody of the archives 
The word is formed from yapra, and Or 
and ſiguiſies charter-heeper. San era», aafledi;, 
Codin calls the grand chartophylax the judge of all 


and the right arm of the patriarch. He ad 45 cauſes, 


that he 
rel atin to 


the ecclefiaſtical rights; and that he preſided over mat 
monial caufes, and was judge of all the cler 19 
drew up all fentences and deciſions of the Parl. 
who ſigned and ſealed them: he preſided in the nd 
council of the patriarch : he took cognizance of — 
ters and cauſes eccleſiaſtical and civil, whether done 
the clergy, the monks, or the people. s 
He took place of all. che biſhops, though himſelf only 2 
deacon; and, on occaſion, diſcharged the functions of 
_ 72 * had twelve notaries under him. 

The chartophylax was much the ſame at Conſtant; 
with the —— at Rome. n 
There were, in reality, two officers who bore this title 
the one for the court, the other for the patriarch ; the 
firſt was called alſo regitrator, and the latter ſcriniarin 
though the two are ufually confounded together, Lern- 


clavius, and others, confound char tophylax with churtu- 
lary. 


CHARTREUSE, a celebrated monaſtery of Carthuſians; 


ſo called from the name of a ſteep rocky place, in 2 
frightful deſart, five leagues from Grenoble in France; 
where 8. Bruno retired from the world, and firſt inſti. 
tuted the order of Carthuſians. 

The name has ſince paſſed to all houſes of Carthuſians; 
and that near Grenoble, is now diſtingulſhed by the name 
of the great Chartreuſe. 

That of London, corruptly called Charter-houſe, is now 
converted into a college, called alſo from «ts founder 
Sutton's hoſpital ; firſt endowed with 4000 l. per ann. ſince 
improved to 60001. | | 

It 18 to conſiſt of decayed gentlemen, ſoldiers, and mer- 
chants; eighty of whom have a plentiful maintenance of 
diet, lodging, cloaths, phyfic, &c. living together in : 
collegiate manner : and of ſcholars, or youths, forty-four 
of whom are taught, and ſupplied with neceſſaries; and 
ſuch of them as are fit for the univerſity ſent thither, 
with an exhibition of 20/. per ann. for eight years; the 
reſt are put to trades. 

For the 2 of this hoſpital there are fixteen 
governors, generally of the prime quality; Vacancies be- 
ing ſupplied by the election of the remaining governors. 
The ordinary officers are, a maſter, preacher, regilter, 
treaſurer, ſchoolmaſter, &c. 


CHARTREUX, religious of the order of St. Bruno, called 


alſo CARTHUSIANS. 


CHARTULARY, Chartularius, a title given to an ancient 


officer in the Latin church, who had the care of charters 
and papers relating to public affairs. g 

The chartulary preſided in eccleſiaſtical judgments, n 
lieu of the pope. 

In the Greek church, the chartulary was called chart h- 
lax ; but his office was there much more conſiderable; 
and ſome even diſtinguiſh the chartulary from the c. 
TOPHYLAX in the Greek church. 


CHARVIL, in Botany. See CHERvIL. . 
CHARYBDIS, in Geography, originally the name of a70c 


in the ſtreights of Meſſina, between Italy and 8 
much celebrated in the writings of the anclen 
8 


poets. . 
CHarYBD1S is alſo a word uſed by Dr. Plott to expres cel 


tain openings which he ſuppoſes in the bottom of the ſea, 
by which its waters are received and conveyed by a p 
terranean circulation to the origin of fountains 5 
ſprings, The fluxus moſchonicus, or maalſtrome _ 
coaſt of Norway, is ſuppoſed to be owing to ou - 
ſubterranean indraught; and it is advanced al 8 
the Mediterranean ſea could not be emptied of the 5 
uantities of waters which it receives, but muſt _ 4 
e land of Egypt, unleſs ſwallowed by ſme * p 
ryb4is, which is either in ſome part of the baſon A 
ſea, or near the mouth of it; in which caſe, 4 m 10 
the occaſion of that ſtrong under- current, deicri (> th 
all thoſe who have treated of this ſea. An 0 50 un- 
rybdis, placed near the ſtreight's mouth, mad os d a- 
der the immenſity of waters there; but a5 1. a" * 
ſorb the deep waters continually, and that gu- 


2 


it would neceſſarily cauſe ſuch an under- | 
ent there. SCC Varovx. TS 
USA or Cascusa, in the Batanical Writings of 
rag es " a name given by the Greeks to the antirrh;e 
uy of the Latin writers. It has been ſuppoſed by 
n L hat the chaſcuſe, or caſcuſa, was the fame with 
wry umd of Dioſcorides ; but that author tells us the 
e a was prickly, and had leaves like the fruthiwm, 
wich was a kind of thiſtle uſed in the dying of wool : 
bees Pliny tells us, that the chaſcuſa, or antirrhinum, 
oy leaves like thoſe of flax, that is, ſmooth, narrow, 


and oblong- 
CHASE, or CHACE, 


nantities, 


| 


in Lato, is uſed for a driving of cattle 
any place; as to a diſtreſs, a fortlet, &c. 
yt gen op fn is alſo a place of retreat for deer and 
ld beafts3 of a middle kind, between a foreſt and a 
ark; being uſually lefs than a foreſt, and not poſſeſſed 
of ſo many privileges; but Nr v. g. courts of at- 
tachment, ſwainmote, and juſtice-ſeat. : 
Yet it is of a ＋ K extent, and ſtocked both with a 
reater diverſity wild beaſts, or game, and more 
keepers, than a park. Crompton obſerves, that a foreſt 
cannot be in the hands of a ſubject, but it forthwith | 
loſes its name, and becomes a chaſe : in regard, all thoſe 
courts loſe their nature when they come 1nto the hands 
of a ſubject; and that none but the king can make a 
lord chief juſtice in eyre of the forelt. 
By the common law, no perſon is at liberty to take or 
kill any beaſts of chaſe, but ſuch as hath an ancient chaſe 
or park; unleſs they be alſo beaſts of prey. 
Yet the ſame author adds, that a foreſt may be granted 
by the king to a ſubject, in ſo ample a manner, as that 
there may be courts equivalent to a court of attachment, 
ſwainmote, and juſtice-ſeat. 
Cuace, wild gooſe, a term uſed to expreſs a ſort of racing 
on horſeback, uſed formerly, which reſembled the fly- 
ing of wild; geeſe, thoſe birds generally going a train one 
after another, not in confuſed flocks as other fowls do. 
In this ſort of race the two horſes after running twelve 
ſcore yards had liberty, which horſe ſoever could get the 
leading, to ride what ground the jockey pleaſed, the 
hindmoſt horſe being bound to follow kim within a cer- 
tain diſtance agreed on by articles, or elſe to be whipped 
in by the tryers and judges who rode by; and which 
ever horſe could diſtance the other, won the race. This 
ſort of racing was not long in common uſe, for it was 
found inhuman and deſtructive to good horſes, when two 
ſuch horſes were matched together. For in this caſe 
neither was able to diſtance the other, until they were 
both ready to fink under their riders, and often two very 
ood horkes were both ſpoiied, and the wagers forced to 
drawn at laſt. The miſchief of this ſort of racing 
ſoon introduced the method now in ufe, of running only 
a certain quantity of ground, and determining the plate 
or wager, by the coming in firſt at the poſt. 
Cuask, in Sea- Language, fignifies a veſſel purſued by an- 
other, apprehended or known to be an enemy. Hence, 
7 is to purſue a ſhip; which is called alſo giving 
Hude. 
In chaſing at ſea, theſe rules are generally obſerved: if 
the chaſed be found any thing to the windward, the chaſer 
is to bring all his tacks aboard, and to ſhape his courſe 
to meet her at the neareſt angle. If the chaſed be to the 
leeward, then the chaſer may come in with her, except 
The bear upright before the wind, and ſo outſail her; or 
that the bring herſelf cloſe by the wind, and the <haſer 
prove the more leeward ſhip, and fo loſe her that way. 
Ii the chaſe be ſound right a-head, and ſo the chaſer be 
Put to a ſtern- chaſe, then the beſt ſailer ſhall carry it, if 
there be ſea-room and day-light. Being come up cloſe 
wich the chaſe, endeavour to croſs her fore-foot ; and by 
that means you will both hinder her way, and avoid the 
fury of her ordnance (except thoſe in her chaſe), and uſe 
Your own, if required, to more advantage; and that as 
well your chaſe-pieces, at your firſt getting up within 
reach, as your broadiide and quarter-pieces, as you paſs 
thwart her hawſe, and ſcour her decks from item to 
ein. If ſhe makes away from you, ply your guns, as 
many as poſſible, at her fails, yards, maſts, and general 
tackling and, being near, ſpare not your caſe-ſhot, or 
croſs-bar-ſhot, to make the greater damage. 
HASE, flern, is when the chaſer follows the chaſed a- 
75 2 directly upon the ſame point of the compats. 
Rey * a ſhip”s fore-foot in a chaſe, is to fail, and meet 
| er by the neareſt diſtance, and ſo to croſs her in 
er Way, or to come acroſs her fore-foot. 


orward on, or a- ſtern, 
hoot forwards, 
is ſaid to have a good forward, or good flern=chaje. 


HASE-pun 0 « ! 
call K ; — mk whoſe ports are either in the head, 
” 2 


that ſhe can carry many guns to 


C 
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ſhip is ſaid to have a goed chaſe, when ſhe is ſo built | 


or backwards; according to which, ſhe | 


(and then they are uſed in chaſing of | 


others); or in the ſtern, called fern-chaſes, which ate 
_7 uſeful when they art purſued or chaſed by any other 
Up. 

CHASE ef gun, is that part of the bore, which begins at 
the ſame circle where the ſecond reinforce ends, and ter- | 
minates at the extremity of the muzzle : or it is the part 
denoted by FB, fig. 1. Tab. Gunnery, If the length of a 
gun be divided into ſeven equal parts, the chaſe is four 
of theſe parts, wanting the diameter of the hore. Some 
have called the whole length of the bore the chaſe. See 
CANNON, 

CHASE-girdle, is the part under FI in the ſame figure 
and the CHAasE-aftragal and fillet is repreſented at x. 
CHASING, a method of working, or enriching gold, ſil- 

ver, &c. properly called ENCHASING. 
CHASLEU. 2 C1SLEU, | 
CHASM, Xaguy. See GroTTo and HiaTvs. 
CHASME, or CyasMos, among Ancient Phyſicians, de- 
notes oſcitation, or gaping. Hippocrates informs us, 
that long reſpiration is a cure for continual osc1TA- 
TION. 
CHASTE-tree. See Acnvs caftus, and VirEx. | 
CHASTISEMENTS, or ConrtcTions, in the Manege, 
are the ſevere and rigorous effects of the aids; for when 
the aids are given with ſeverity, they become punith- 
ments, 
CHASTITY. The Roman law juſtifies homicide in de- 
fence of the chaftity either of one's ſelf or relations; 
and according to Selden (De Leg. Heb. lib. iv. cap. 3.) 
the law in the Jewiſh republic Pad the ſame latitude. 
The Engliſh law alſo juſtiſies a woman in killing one who 
attempts to raviſh her. Bac. Elem. 34. 1 Hawk. P. c. 
71. And the father or huſband may juſtify killing a 
man, who attempts a rape upon his wife or daughter : 
and the forcible attempt of a more deteſtable crime may 
be equally reſiſted by the death of the unnatural aggreſ- 
ſor. Blackſt. Com. vol. iv. p. 181. 
CHATE, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to a 
ſpecies of wild cucumBeR; called by others cucumis 
Agyptins rotundi-folius, the round-leaved cucumber of 
Egypt. 
CHATELET, anciently ſignified a little casTLE, or 
fortreſs, wherein the chatelain, or governor, lodged. 
The word is a diminutive of chateau, formed from caftel- 
lum, a diminutive of ca/trum ; or from caſtelletum, a dimi- 
nutive of caftellum, caſtle. 
At preſent, the term is uſed for certain courts of juſtice 
eſtabliſhed in ſeveral cities in France: the grand chatelet 
in Paris, v. g. is the place where the preſidial, or ordi- 
nary court of juſtice of the prevot of Paris is kept; con- 
fiſting of a preſidial, a civil chamber, criminal chamber, 
and a chamber of policy. The term ſignifies the fame at 
Montpelier, Orleans, &c. 
The little chatelet at Paris is an ancient fort, now ſerving 
as a priſon. 
CHAT-PARD, in Natural Hiftory, a creature of the 
LEOPARD kind. See PARDUS. 
The French academicians, who diſſected this creature 
with great care, ſound a defect of ſpermatic veſſels, and 
other parts abſolutely neceflary to generation; and this 
n from caſtration, but from ſome other 
cauſe. 
CHATTELS, . Catalis, Catalla, a Norman term, under 
which were anciently comprehended all moveable goods 
thoſe immoveable being termed ie, or, as we now ſay, 


ee. 
2 defines chattel to be bona guæcungue mobilia & 
immobilia; propriè tamen ea bonorum pars, guæ in animalibus 
conſiſlat, d quorum capitibus res ipſe, alias capita, alias ca- 
pitalia diciæ ſunt. 

CHATTELS, in the modern ſenſe of the word, are all ſorts 
of goods, moveable or immoveable, except ſuch as are 
in the nature of freehold, or parcel thercof. 

Chattels are either perſonal, or real. 

CHATTELS-per/ſonal, are ſuch as do either belong immedi- 
ately to the perſon of a man, as his horſe, ſword, &c. or 
ſuch things as being injuriouſly with-held from him, a 
man has no way to recover but by PERSONAL action: 
or, ſtrictly ſpeaking, they are things moveable, which the 
owner may carry with him from one place to another; 

ſuch are animals, houſhold furniture, money, jewels, 
corn, garments, and every thing that is capable of being 
removed. 

Chattels perſonal are, immediately upon the death of the 
teſtator, in the actual poſſeſſion of the executors ; where-. 
as chattels real are not in his poſſeſſion till he hath made 
an mw or recovered them. An owner of chattels is 


, 


ſaid to be peſſeſſed of them; but a perſon is ſaid to be 
ſeiſed of a freehold, 


CHaTTELS real, are either ſuch as do not appertain im- 
mediately to the perſon, but to ſome other thing, by 
way of dependence; as charters of land, apples upon a 

K | 


txee, 
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tree, &c. or ſuch as neceſſarily iTac out of ſome immove- 
able thing to a perſon, as a leaſe, or rent for years. 'They 
are called chattels, becauſe their duration is limited to a 
certain time; and real, becauſe they are intereſts annexed 
to, and iſſuing out, of real eſtates. 

CHATTERER, in Ornithology. See AMPEL1s and GaR- 
RULUS., 

CHATUS, in Middle Age Mriters, a kind of gold coin. 

CnaTus was alſo called, by ſome French writers, mailles 
auchat. | | 
PDu-Cange makes it a queſtion, whether the chatus was 
the ſame coin as the chopoten/is,, and ſuppoſes that the lat- 
ter might be formed from chati Pictavenſes; in French, 

| thats de Paitou. h 

CHAVARIGHTS, a ſect of Mahometans, who deny that 
God ever ſent a prophet that was infallible; and who 
had a commiſſion to give a law to mankind : they pretend 
likewiſe that if ſuch an office ſhould ever become neceſ- 
fary, it would not be confined to a fingle family, but 
that every man of probity and virtue would be capable 
of that honour. 

CHAUD-Medley, in Law, and according to its proper ety- 
mology, denotes an affray that * in the heat of 
blood, or paſſion. See CHaNnce-Medley. 

CHAULIODONTA, from xe, I put forth, and odss, 
10 ; among Ancient Naturaliſis, is applied to thoſe ani- 
mals, the teeth of which grow to a great length out of 
their mouths; as the boar, and the elephant. 

CHAUMPER'T. See CHAMPART. 

CHAUNTOR, CuA UNTER. See CHANTOR. 

CHAUNTRY, or CnhaNTRx, was anciently a church, or 
chapel, endowed with lands, or other yearly revenue, 
for the maintenance of one or more prieſts, daily ſaying 
or ſinging maſs for the ſouls of the donors, and ſuch 
others as they appointed. "Theſe chauntries were diſſolved 
by 1 Ed. VL. cap. 14. 

3 chauntry-rents, axe rents paid to the crown by the 
tenants, or purchaſers of chauntry-lands, 

CHAUFFE-WAX. Sec CHAFFE-WARX. 

CHAURUS, or Corus, among the Romans, the north- 
weſt wind, or that which blew between the wind called 
favonius and the north. | 

CHAUSE Trappes. Sce Cal TROP, and CROWSFEET, 

CHAUSSE' -trop-haut, in the MHanege. A white-footed 
horſe is ſaid to be ſuch, when the white marks run too 
high upon the legs. 

CHAYQUARONA, in Zoology, a name given by the Por- 
tugueſe to a fiſh of the TURDUs kind, caught on the 
Brafilian ſhores, and more frequently called by authors 
by its Braſilian name, PIRAUMBU. 

CHAZINZARIANS, or CHATZINZARIANS, a ſect in 
Armenia in the ſeventh century. 

The word is formed of the Armenian chazus, cro 
the Greek text of Nicephorus, they are called C 
Zarians, XeTl r{ apror- 

They are alſo called Staurolatre, which, in Greek, ſig- 
niſies the ſame as Chazinzarians in Armenian, viz. aderers 
of the croſi; they being charged with paying adoration to 
the croſs alone. 

In other reſpects they were Neſtorians; and admitted two 


o 


„ In 
int - 


perſons in Jeſus Chriſt. Nicephorus, lib. xviii. cap. 54. 


aſcribes other ſingularities to them, 1 their 
holding an annual feaſt, in memory of the dog of their 
falſe prophet Sergius; which they called Arizibartzes. 

CHEATS, in Lau, are deceitful practices in defrauding, 
or endeavouring to defraud another of his known right 
by ſome artful and diſnoneſt device; as by playing with 
falſe dice, by fraudulently obtaining the execution of 
deeds and truſts, by ſuppreſling wills, by raiſing money 
under falſe pretences, &e. Any deceitful practice, whe- 
ther in trade or otherwiſe, is puniſhable with fine, im- | 

riſonment, and pillory. And by the ſtatutes 33 Hen. 

III. cap. 1. and 30 II. cap. 24. if any man de- 
fraud another of any valuable chattels by any falſe to- 
ken, counterfeit letter, or falſe pretences, or pawns or 
diſpoſes of another's goods without the conſent, of the 
owner, he ſhall ſuffer ſuch puniſhment by impriſonment, 
fine, pillory, tranſportation, whipping, or other corpo- 
ral pains, as the court ſhall direct. And by g Anne, cap. |} 
14. if any perſon cheats at play, and at one time wins | 
more than 100. or any valuable thing, he may be indifted | 
thereupon, and thall forfeit five times the value, ſhall be 
deemed infamous, and ſuffer ſuch corporal puniſhment, 
as in caſe of wilful perjury. Blackſt. Com. vol. iv. p. 
158, and 173. 

CHECAYA, in Turkiſh Affairs, is the ſecond officer of the 
janizaries, and ſynonymous with lieutenant, or the ſe- | 
cond in any office, _ 

CHECK, a roll, or book, containing the names of ſuch 
as are attendants, and in pay to the king, or other great 

rſons; as their houſhold 4-4 


t is otherwiſe called the cheguer-roll. See ROLL» 


Ls. a 


— 
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* * 


— 
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CHECK, clerk of the, in the king's dock-yard: 


| 


E 


CHECKER. 
CHecxER-conrſe, in Brick- Making. See Barcs, 
CHECK, in Heraldry, is where the ſhield 


”— — 


C 


* 


| 
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CHEEKS, a general name among Mechanics, for almoſt all 


CHEEKS of @ mortar, 


CuEEKs, in Ship-Building, are two pie 


| 


HECK, clerk of the, in the king's houſhol 
and controulment of the 6. Sh of 3 the <4 
the uſhers belonging to the royal family; allow; roy al 
abſence or defects in attendance, or diminiſhi +a 
wages for ſame, &c,—He alſo, by himſelf ws rang 
takes the view of thoſe that are to watch in th eputy, 
and has the ſetting of the watch. 33 Hen. Vill Pn 
9 12 


, ls alſo the 
regiſter of al 
PS and veſſcis 
lervice of the 


name of an officer, who keeps a muſter or 
the men employed aboard his majeſty's ſhi 
and of the artificers and others in the 
navy, in the port to which he belongs. 
HECK, in Falconry, is where a hawk forſakes 
game, to follow rooks, pies, or other birds 
er in her fl 


her Proper 
that croſs 


4 
zee EXCHEQUER, 


5 OT 4 part 
quered, or divided 
Tab. Heraldry, fe. 


thereof, as a bordure, &c. is che 
into chequers, or ſquares. See 

IG. | 

Where there is but one row of ſquares, it i 

called checky, but — Y "2.90 Fognly 
Checky, according to Colombiere, is one of the moſt ng) 
and ancient figures in all armory ; and ought never 0 
be given, but to perſons who have diſtinguiſhed them. 
ſelves in war: for it repreſents a cheſs-board, which it 
ſelf is a repreſentation of a field of battle. The pawns 
and men, placed on both fides, repreſent the ſoldiers of 
the two armies; which move, attack, advance, or re. 
tire, according to the will of the two gameſters, who are 
the generals. | 
Checky is always compoſed of metal, and colour. Some 
authors, however, would have it ranked among the forts 
of furs. 

When the whole eſcutcheon is chequered, it ſhould or. 
dinarily contain fix ranges: there is no need of blazon- 
ing to expreſs them; only it muſt be obſerved, to begin 
to blazon by the firſt ſquare in chief on the dexter fide, 
So that if that be or, and the next gu/es, the houſe, or 
family, is ſaid to bear checky, or, and gules. 

When the whole fhield is not chequered, but only the 
chief, a bend, croſs, or the like, the number of ranges 
ſhould be expreſſed. 

HEEK, in Anatomy, that part of the face fituated below 
the eyes on either fide. 

Wounds of the cheeks,” if ſmall, may be cured by means 
of the dry ſuture z but, if very large, will, require the 
bloody one, to bring their lips together : they are then 
calily healed with vulnerary Ls. But if it happen 
that one of Steno's ſalivary ducts is wounded in its paſ- 
ſage acroſs the cheek from the parotid gland, the conſtant 
diſcharge of ſaliva into the wound will prevent the cure, 
till the duct is perforated in the internal part of the cet, 
to make a paſſage for the ſaliva into the mouth. This 
method is propoſed by Cheſelden in his anatomy. 


thoſe pieces of their machines and inſtruments, that arc 
double, and perfectly alike. OS 
The cheeks of a printing-preſs, are its two principal pieces: 
they are placed perpendicular, and parallel to each other; 
ſerving to ſuſtain the three ſommers, viz. the head. 
ſhelves, and winter, and to bear the ſpindle, and other 
arts of the machine. 
The cheeks of a turner*s lathe, are two long pieces of wood, 
between which are placed the puppets, which are either 
pointed, or otherwiſe, ſerving to ſupport the work, and 
the mandrils of the workman. Theſe two pieces ar 
placed parallel to the horizon, ſeparated from one 45. 
other by the thickneſs of the tail of the puppets, and 
joined with tenons to two other pieces of wood, placed 
perpendicularly, called the legs of the lathe. _ . 
Cheeks of the glazier's vice, are two pieces of iron juin 
arallel at top and bottom; in which are the avis, 67 
Foindles, little wheel, cuſhions, &c. whereof the mar 
Sis is compoſed. i F 
or BRACKETS, in Artillery, are made 
d with thick plates © 
bolts z they riſe on 
keep her at whit 


of ſtrong planks of wood, boun 
iron, and are fixed to the bed by four 
each ſide of the mortar, and ſerve to 2 
elevation is given her, by the help of ſtrong bolts oo 
which go through both c<ce&s, both under and 54 X 
mortar, betwixt which are driven coins of wood; Mich 
bolts are called the bracket-bolts, and the — pax 

are put one in each end of the bed, are the traver e-bolle, 
becauſe with hand- ſpikes the mortar is by theſe ta 


to the right or left. of tiqabet; gtted 


rving to ſtreng* 

iece 0 

The knees 
. are 


Alka 


on each ſide of the maſt, at the top, ſe! 
the maſts there. The uppermoſt bail or piec 
in the beak of a ſhip, 1s called the cheek. 

which faſten the beak-head to the bow of the 


CHE 


called cheeks ; and the ſides of = 
a ſhip's carriage of a gun, are call 
cnerks, upper and lower, are thoſe 
ſide of tne TRAIL-board, , '. :. 
CHEESE, a kind of food; being a 


curdled by means of rennet, and a 


ed. * | | 
. nothing but milk purged of its ſerum, or whey; 
and ſometimes too of the cream, or butyrous part of the 
255 when new, is found to load the ſtomach, by rea- 
ſon of its moiſture and viſcidity; and when too old, it 
heats and inflames it by its ſalts. The phyſicians adviſe 
it to be eat in ſmall quantities: hence that Latin verſe, 


Caſens ille bonus, quim dat avara manus, 


Dr. Quincy ſays, it cannot be too old: it is certain, the 
more It abounds with ſalts, the more will it contribute to 
digeſtion, and the clearing of the ſtomach of other food. 
Indeed ſome condemn all uſe of cheeſe; ſheltering them- | 
ſelves under that ancient maxim, Gaſeus eff nequam, guia |, 
cencoguit omnia fe quam. Fo < 
The Laplanders make a ſort of c<h:eſe of the milk of their 
rein-deer, which is not only of great ſervice to them as 
food, but on many other occaſions. Scheffer's Hitt. of 
Lapl. | "I 
Fern. x Runnet, in Botany. See Lapy's Bedſiraw. 
CHEEVANCE. See CHEVISANCE, 
CHEF. See CHire. 
Curr 4oewwre. See MASTERPIECE. 
CHEGGIO, in Botany, a name given to a ſort of lacteſcent 
plant, common . en It is reported by authors, 
and by the people of the country, that thoſe knobs and 
beards of this plant which grow facing the north, are a 
very noble medicine in the cure of apoplexies and other 
nervous diſorders, but that thoſe knots and beards of the 
fame plant which look ſouthward are poiſonous. Redi 
proved ſome of this famous plant, and gave it ſeveral fair 
trials, but found the hiſtory of its nature and effects 
wholly falſe. : 
CHEILOCACE, among Phyſicians, literally ſigniſies the lip- 
zvil. It is a ſwelling of the lips, to which the inhabit- 
ants of northern countries, eſpecially children, are ſaid 
to be very ſubject; particularly thoſe in England and Ire- 
land, if we may credit Caſtellus. 
CHEIRANTHUS, in Botany. See STOCK Gilly-flower. 
CHEKAO, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of an earth found 
in many parts of the Eaſt Indies, and ſometimes uſed by 
the Chineſe in their porcelain manufactures. It is a hard 
and ſtony earth, and the manner of uſing it is this: they 
firſt calcine it in an open furnace, and then beat it to a fine 
powder, This powder they mix with large quantities of 
water, and ſtirring the whole 1 they let the 
coarſer part ſubſide, and pouring off the reſt, yet thick 
as cream, they leave it to ſettle, and uſe the matter at 
the bottom, which is found in form of ſoſt paſte, and 
will retain that humidity a long time. This ſupplies the 
place of the earth called haache, in the making that ele- 
gant ſort of china-ware which is all white, and has 
owers which ſeem formed by a mere vapour within its 
ſurface. The manner of their uſing it is this: they firſt 
make the veſſel of the common matter of the manuſac- 
ture; when this is almoſt dry, they paint upon it the 
flowers, or whatever other figures they pleaſe, with a 
pencil dipt in this preparation of the che; when this is 
thoroughly dry, they cover the whole veſſel with the var- 
mth, in the common way, and bake it as uſual. The 
conſequence is, that the whole is white; but the body of 
the veſlel, the figures, and the varniſh, being three dif- 
ferent ſubſtances, each has its own particular white; and 
the flowers, being painted in the fineſt white of all, are 
diſtinQly ſeen through the varniſh upon the veſſel, and 
leem as if traced by a fine vapour only. The hoache does 
this as well as the chehao, and has belide this the quality 
of ſerving for the making the porcelain ware, either 
alone, or in the place of the kaolin: the chelas has not 
this property, nor any other ſubſtance beſide this hoache, 
arg appears to be the ſame with our ſteatites or ſoap- 
CHELA, in Medicine, has ſeyeral ſgnifications. 
a forked probe, mentioned by 


ed chest. 
pieces of timber on each 


reparation of milk 
12 dried, and 


It imports 
ippocrates, lib. ii. De 
Morbis, uſed in extracting a polypus of the noſe. But 
hy Ruſfus Epheſius, cap. 4. chelæ implies the extremities 
0: the cilia, which touch each other when the e es are 
2 But the moſt frequent ſignification of dee is 
Jauss, particularly thoſe of the crab. | 


gy further ſignifies fiſſures in the heels, feet, or pu- 


enda. 


cr blunt, in Middle Age Writers, is uſed for a kind 
Gee or ſhip. It is alſo called chelandrium, chelindrus, 
wndra, ſalandra, and ſalandria, and, by the Byzantine 


writers, XA pte. It is mentioned by Ditmar as a | 


y " kn 2 ' Y 
CHELANDURUS, in Middle 
CHELAZIUM, a nam 


_ thirſt a 
CHELID 
CHELIDONIUS, in Betany, a name given by ſome writers 


CHE 


block, or the ſides of | veſſel of great length, carrying oars, and a hundred * 


op ſeamen. . It ſeems to have reſembled an Italian 
galley, 5 


Age Writers, a ſmall kind of 

CHELANDIUM, _ -- + *. 
e uſed by ſome authors for a move- 
able tubercle in the eye- ld, commonly called in Engliſh 
a_/lithe or flye. „ 


CHELIDON, in 1chthyology, the name given by ma 


ny of 
the old Greek writers to a kind of flying-fiſh, called by 
ſome authors milvus and hirunds, and by ſome accipiter, 
or the Haw K- HA. It is properly a ſpecies of trigla, and 
1$ 1 by Artedi by the name of the trigla with 
the hehd a little aculeated, and with a ſingular fin near 
the pectoral fins. This method of reducing the fiſh to 
their true genera, and diſtinguiſhing them by, their proper 
8 names, is the only method of truly knowing 
them. The arbitrary names of milvys and hirundo carry 
ſo little idea of the peculiar fiſh with them, that they 
may be as well applied to one ſpecies as another; and 
accordingly we find two or three different ſpecies of the 
trigla called miluus, &c. by: different authors. 
HELIDONIA, among the Romans, a name given to the 
wind more commonly called FAvonius. | . 
It was only called chelidonia for a fortnight in the middle 
of February, becauſe at that time the ſwallow makes its 
pearance. : | | 
ONIUM, in Botany. See CELANDINE. 


to the ANEMONE, The reaſon ſeems to have been its 
flowering about the time of the ſwallows coming from 
their winter retreats. 


CHtLiponive, in Inſeckology, the name of a fly called the 


ſwallow ys by reaſon of its ſwift flight. It. is in moſt 
parts of a brown colour, and has black prominent ſhoul- 
ders, a black head, and ſhort black antennæ. The wings 
are ſilvery, and edged with black. It often fits a long 
time together on the leaves of plants; but is very quick- 
ſighted, and when any perfon comes near it, it is gone in 
a moment, and uſually takes ſuch long flights, that it is 
not eaſily caught afterwards. 


CHEL1DpoNivs, in Natural Hiſtory, a ſtone pretended to 


be found in the ſtomachs of young ſwallows; much 
eſteemed by ſome for the falling ſickneſs. _ 

The word is formed from xder, a ſwallow. Sce 
SW ALLO W ene. 


CHELON, in Zoology, the name of a fiſh of the mullet 


kind, and much reſembling the common mullet in its 
wy ſhape, but its eyes are more prominent, and its 
ead ſmaller. It has alſo its ſide-lines, which run from 
the head to the tail, very evenly ranged, and placed at 
equal diſtances, and its lips are remarkably thick and pro- 
minent. It is of the ſize of the common MULLET. 


CHELONE, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia angioſper- 


mia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower is of the 
ringent kind, baving a ſhort cylindrical tube, which is 
ſwollen at the chaps, where it is 22 convex above, 
and plain below; the mouth almoſt cloted. It hath four 
ſtamina, the two ſide ones being a little longer than the 
other. It hath an oval germen, which afterward be- 
comes an oval capſule, having two cells, which are filled 
with flat, roundiſh ſeeds, having a border. There are 
three ſpecies, which grow naturally in North America. 


CHELONITES, a ſtone ſaid te be found in the Indian tor- 


toiſes, and to have the faculty of reſiſting poiſon. 

The word is formed from xsawmn, a tortor/e. ? 
Some confound the cbelonites with the bufonites, or toad» 
ſtones. 


CHELSEA College. See HosrrTaL. 


CHELYDRUS, in Natural 


Hiftery, a ſpecies of ſerpents, 


the ſame with the CHERSYDRUS. 


CHELYS, among the Ancients, a muſical inſtrument of the 


| 


| 


7 


| 


ulſative kind, ſaid to be invented by Mercury, and 
ormed of a ſhell found in the river Nile, at the time of 
low water. | | 

CHELYSMA, in Antiquity, a thick piece of wood which 
the Greeks fixed to the keels of their ſhips, to ſave them 
from being worn or broken. It was alſo called cunevs. 

CHEMA, according to Blancard, is the name of a certain 
meaſure ſometimes mentioned by the Greek phyſicians, 
and which he thinks contained two ſmall ſpoonſuls, 
The determined weight of this quantity cannot be accu- 
rately aſcertained, in conſequence of the different ſpe- 
cific gravities of different ſubſtances : juſt as, at preſent, 
the word ſpoenful is uſed in a vague and undetermined 
ſenſe, eſpecially with reſpe& to ſubſtances, of which it 
is a matter of indifference whether a little more or a lit- 
tle leſs be uſed. | 

CHEME, among the Romans, was a liquid meaſure, con- 
taining the fifth part of a CYATHUS. 

CHEMICAL glaſſer, how to cement when cracked, ſee 


CEMENT: 
CHEMIN 


CHE 


CHEMIN des rondes, in Fortificatim. See War of the 
rounds, 

CHEMISE, in Fertification, a wall wherewith a baſtion, or 
ditch, is lined, for its greater ſupport and ſtrength. 
Carmise, fire, is a piece of linen cloth, ſteeped in a com- 


poſition of oil of petrol, camphor, and other combuſtible | 


matters; uſed at ſea, to ſet fire to an enemy's veſſel. 
CHEMISTRY. See CHYMISTRY. 

CHEMOSIS, in Medicine, a diſeaſe of the eye, proceed- 
ing from an inflammation, when the white of the eye 
ſwells above the black, and overtops it to ſuch a degree, 
that there appears a ſort of xu, hiatus, or gap be- 
tween them, whence it takes its name. Galen calls it a 
red and carnous inflammation of the cornea tunica, 

Dr. Burghart, in a chemeſis where the cornea was already 
burſt, ditated the opening, and extracted the cryſtalline 
lens, which had come forward before the iris. The lem 
was ſo changed and ſuppurated, that it reſembled a piece 


of white amber: after extracting it, the pain of the eye 


became milder. 

CHENCE, in Old Cuſtoms,” ſeems to be much the ſame as 
AMABYR. 

CHENILLES, fauſſe, baſtard caterpillars. See Faussk. 
CHENISCUS, from xu, a gooſe; among the Ancients, 


an ornament in the form of little geeſe, uſed on the | 


 prows and ſterns of their ſhips. 
CHENOCORPUS, Goeſe-dung, in Medicine, is accounted 
_ acrimonious and reſolvent, and therefore preſcribed 
with ſucceſs in the jaundice. The greeniſh dung is 
elleemed the beſt. It is gathered in the meadows in 
fpring time, and being dried with a moderate heat, and 
pulveriſed, is given from half a dram to a full dram at 
a doſe. It is recommended alſo in the ſcurvy, and other 
diſcaſes. | 
CHENOPODIUM, in Botany. See Goosr-fort. 
CHENSERS, in our Statutes, is uſed for ſuch as paid tri- 
bute or cenſe, quit-rent, or chief-rent. 
CHEQ , or CHER, the prince, or high-pricſt of Mecca 
ſovereign pontiff of the Muſſulmans; and owned as ſuch 
by all the fects into which they are divided. 
The grand ſignior, ſophies, mogols, khans of Tartary, 
&c. ſend him yearly preſents ; eſpecially tapeſtry, to 
cover Mahomet's tomb, and tents for himſelf : for the 
che has a tent near the moſque of Mecca, wherein 
he lives during the ſeventeen days of devotion in pilgri- 
mage to Mecca. The tapeſtry and tent are changed each 
year, and pieces thereof are 1 to the princes Who fur- 
niſh new ones. 
His revenue is very conſiderable, conſiſting of preſents 


made by the Mahometan princes, and pilgrims, to the 


moſque of Mecca and Medina. 


The che ſubſiſts all the pilgrims during the feventeen 


days of devotion z on which account he is every year fur- 
niſhed with a very confiderable ſum of money from the 
grand ſignior: the better to obtain this, he makes him 
believe; that there are conſtantly, during this time, ſe- 
venty thouſand pilgrims; and that, ſhould the number 
fall ſhort, the angels, in form of men, ' would make 
it up. 

CHERAMIS, in Antiquity, a medical meaſure. Accord- 
ing to Erotian on Hippocrates, it was the hollow of a 
ſhell-fiſh called myax, and took that name from ynpaues, 
which ſignifies a hollow place, It frequently occurs in 
Hippocrates, and ſeems not much different from the 
c ema, which in Galen's Exegeſis is expounded by it. 
Cornavius allo explains cheramis by the mcaſure of a 


CHEMA ; and Calvus on another paſſage expounds it by | 


A puprit, 

CHEREF, a title aſſumed by the emperors of Morocco. 
See CALIPHATE. 

CHEREM, among the Jews, is uſed to fignify a ſpecies of 


ANNIHILATYON., 


The Hebrew word cherem ſignifies properly to de/troy, ex- | 


terminate, devote, anathematize. 

CHeREM is ſometimes likewiſe taken for that which is con- 
ſecrated, vowed, or offered to the Lord, ſo that it may 
no longer be employed in common or profane uſes. 
Ihere are ſome who aflert, that perſons thus devoted 
were put to death; whereof, they ſay, Jephtha's daugh- 
ter is a memorable example. Judg. xi. 29, &c. 


CHEREM is alſo uſed for a kind of excommunication in uſe | 


among the Jews. See NiDDuU1. 

CHERLERIA, in Botany, a name given by Haller and Lin- 
neus to a genus of plants of the decandria trigynia claſs, 
the characters of which are theſe: the perianthium is 
compoſed of five equal lanceolated leaves. There are no 
petals; but there ſtand within the cup. five very ſmall, 
roundiſh, and emarginated nefaria, diſpoſed in a circu- 
lar order. The ſtamina are ten ſubulated filaments, five 
of which are affixed to the nefaria. The anthere are 


ſimple; the germen of the piſtil is of an oval figure; 
the ſtyles are three, and ſtand 7 the ſtigmata are 


| 


CHE 


ſimple. The fruit.is an oval capſule, co 

valves, and divided into three delle y RISE 
merous, convex on one ſide, and angular on the —4 

The nectarta of this genus ſhew, that they are of 10 1 
the ſedums or houſelecks 3 but in the fruit it differ a a 
gether from the eum, and rather approaches to * 2 
ture of the hen; it would thereſore be very im 9 
0 8 1 Fe either of thoſe genera, 3 

„in Zoology, a genus of four-wi j 

the charaQters of which La theſe * its n 3 
is ſituated under its breaſt z the abdomen is fone 
or pointed, at the hinder extremity z and the le 7 , 
formed for leaping. 3 
Thefe inſects, which in Engliſh are called bugs, take 
ticular denominations from the trees or plants on which 
they feed: as the e/m-nuG, the fir-2vc, the birth. 2 
the maple-BU G, the willew-BUG, the nettl-yvc, Kc. 
| CHERMITES, or CyenniTes, in the Natural Hiſtory 

the Ancients, a name given by many to a ſpecies of xe 
bright and white marble or alabaſtel, which ſeems to hare 
been the ſame with that called afterwards LYGDINUY 
CHERNIBS, in Antiquity a veſſel here 
„in Antiquity, a veſlel wherein le uſe 
waſh their hands before they went to — 1 
vice. 


The word is derived from eig, the Band, and vivre, t 


wah, | | 
CHERRY-Tree, Crraſus, in Botany, the name of a genus of 
trees, according to ſome writers, but a ſpecies of the 
PRUNUS in the Linnzan ſyſtem. - For the botanical cha- 
racters, fee PL u M-Tree. | | 
This tree is called cerafus, according to Servins, from 
the name of a city in Pontus, which cle deſtroyed; 
and the fruit of it was brought by him to Rome, in the 
year of the city 680, and into Britain about a huhdred 
and twenty years afterwards, or A. D. 55. Soon after 
it was ſpread through moſt parts of Europe. The ſpe- 
cies of the cherry-tree enumerated by Miller are five, viz. 
1. the common or Kentiſh cherry, fm which many mo- 
dern botaniſts ſuppoſe that moſt of the varieties culti- 


early May cherry, the May-duke cherry, the arch-duke 
cherry, the Flemiſh cherry, the red-heart, the white-keart, 
the black-heart, the amber-heart, the ox-heart, the luke- 
ward, the carnation, the Hertfordſhice-heart, the mo- 
rello, the bleeding-heart, and the yellow Spaniſh: cherry, 
beſides two ſorts with double flowers, which are propa- 
| gated for ornament. 2. The cherry-tree with ſpear- haped 
awed leaves, or the greater wild cherry-tree with a 
ſweetiſh fruit, whoſe juice yiclds a black colour. This 
is a black cherry, ſuppoſed to be a native of England. 
This tree grows to a large ſize, produces beautiful flowers. 
affords good food for birds, and the wood of it is uſeful 
for turners. The French plant them for avenues to their 
houſes, where other trees will not thrive, and cultivate 
them for the manufacture of hoops. The varieties raiſed 
by ſeeds from this tree are the black coroun, which is a 
good bearer, and yields excellent fruit, and the ſmall 
wild cherry. 3. The cherry-tree with oval ſpear-ſhaped 
teaves, and flowers growing in cluſters, commonly called 
the cluſter cherry. 4. The cherry-tree with flowers grow- 
ing in round bunches, and oval-leaves, called the Mi 
haleb, or perfumed cherry. The wood of this fort 1s 
eſteemed by the French for cabinet-making, on account 
of its agreeable odour. 5. The cherry-tree with ſmooth, 
ſpear-ſhaped, entire leaves, of a bluiſh I on their 
under-fide, and ſpreading branches, called the dwaſi 
Canata cherry, 
The ſeveral ſorts of cherry-trees are . by bind- 
ing or grafting the ſeveral kinds into flocks of the black 
or wild red cherries, which are ſtrong ſhooters, and ot 
a longer duration than any of the garden kinds. The 
{tones of theſe two kinds are ſown in a bed of light ſandy 
carth in autumn, and the young ſtocks roduced from 
them are to remain where they riſe till the ſecond ” 
tumn after their ſowing, when in October they ſhou 
be planted out into a rich earth, at three feet diſtance 
from row to row, and at about ten inches diſtance in 0 
rows, The ſecond year after the planting out, wp 
be fit to bud, if they are intended — dwarſs z but it the 
are intended for ſtandards, they will not be tall N 
till the fourth year; for they ſhould be budded or gf 
near fix feet from the ground. The grafting 1 15 7 
rformed in ſummer, and the head of the ſtock ls + 
be cut off in the beginning of the March following 
bout fix inches above the bud; aud if the bud bs. 1 
well, and there is any fear of its being he poo 
winds, it muſt be gently tied up to the part of We 
left above it. The autumn afterwards, theſe tree def 
be fit to remove, and be ſet where they arc 75 hat 
or they may be left two years. Many, when eſp: 


heir 
theſe trees in their places, lop off a great part 0 — 


vated in the Engliſh gardens are derived; ſuch as the 


s will 
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they ſeldom get well over it for four 
or five years. he trees are intended for walls, it is 
adviſeable to plant dwarfs between the ſtandards, that 
theſe may cover the lower part of the wall, while the 
others ſpread over the upper part; and when the dwarfs 
riſe to fill the whole walls, the ſtandards ſhould be taken 
entirely away. When theſe trees are taken up from the 
nurſery, the dead fibres of the roots muſt be carefully 
taken off, and the upper part of the ſtock which is above 
the bud, mult be cut off cloſe down to the back part of 
it: the bud muſt be placed directly from the wall. 
Cherry-trees thrive beſt on a dry hazley loam, and in a gra- 
rely ſoil are very ſubject to blights, and ſeldom ſtand 
long good. They ſhould be placed at fourteen feet aſun- 
der, with a ſtandard-tree between each two. In pruning | 
theſe trees, their ſhoots ſhould never be ſhortened, for 
they moſtly produce their fruit from their extreme part. 
All the fore-right ſhoots are to be diſplaced, and the 
others trained horizontally ; and where there is avacancy 
in the wall, the branches being ſhortened, will throw up 
a ſhoot or two to fill it. 
cnenav, Barbadees, Malpighia, in Botany, a genus of the 
decandria trigynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
flower bath five kidney-ſhaped petals, which are con- 
cave, and ſpread open; and ten awl-ſhaped ſtamina, with 
two mellous glands adhering to the empalement. It has 
a ſmall — germen, ſupporting three ſlender ſtyles. 
The germen turns to a large, furrowed, globular berry, 
with one cell, incloſing three rough, angular, ſtony 
ſeeds, There are eight ſpecies, natives of the Weſt In- 
dies, where the fruit is caten by the natives. 
Cneakv, Cornelian, Carnus, in Botany, a genus of the te- 
trandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : it hath 
many flowers, which are included in one common four- 
kaved coloured involucrum; the flowers have four plain 
petals, and four erect ſtamina, which are longer than the 
als. The raund germen ſituated below the empalement 
comes an oval or roundiſh berry, incloſing a nut with 
two cells, having an oblong kernel. There are ſix ſpe- 
cies, Miller's Gard. Dict. 
The fruit of this tree is cooling, drying, and aſtringent, 
ſtrengthens the ſtomach, ſtops all kinds of fluxes, and 
is good in fevers, eſpecially if accompanied with, a diar- 
rhœa. The only officinal preparation of this fruit is the 
rob de cor nis. 
Carnny, Dwarf, and CHERRY of the Alps, Lonicera. See 

Upright HoNEY-SUCKLE. 
Cruenny, Hottentot, Maurocenig, in Botany, Lin. Gen. 
Plant. Edit. 2. 289. Its characters are theſe : the flower 
has five oval petals, which ſpread open. It hath ſive ſta- 
mina, which are fituated between the petals; and in the 
center is ſituated a roundiſh germen, crowned by a tri- 
hd ſtigma. The germen turns to an oval berry with one 
or two cells, each containing a fingle oval ſecd. There 
are three ſpecies, natives of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and one diſcovered at Jamaica. 'This plant is annexed 
to the genus of cAssINE, in the laſt edition of Lin- 
nzus's Genera. 
Carrey, Winter, Phyſalis, in Botany, a genus of the pen- 

tandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the 
flower has a ſwelling permanent empalement, which is 
ve-cornered, and cut at the top into five acute points. 
The flower has one wheel-ſhaped petal, with a ſhort 
tube, and a large brim, which is five-cornered, and 
Plaited. It has five ſmall awl-ſhaped ſtamina, which 
Join together, and a roundiſh germen ſupporting a ſlen- 
der ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma. The germen af- 
terwards turns to an almoſt globular berry, with two 
cells incloſed in the large ind empalement, filled 
—— kidney-ſhaped feeds. Th 

is plant is eaſily propagated, either by ſeed, or b 
ar. the roots. Its = beauty is in the 88 
when the fruit is ri , at which time their red bladders 
Pcning and diſcloling the cherry-ſhaped fruit, make a 
bel appearance. 
de leaves are coolin 
ee The 
ful againſt the 

aud ſweetened wit 


when they 2 


ere are ſixteen 


g, and of the nature of common 


1 and Hon : * N in milk, 
| r, they cure t cat of urine, 
making bloody - water, and ulcers in the kidneys and 
. — They relieve the jaundice, by opening obſtruc- 
3 of the liver and gall-bladder ; and the dropſy, by 
The ng off the water through the urinary paſlages. 
any, oſheinal, preparation is the trochiſci alkekengi. 
n anch, a drink made of brandy, with the addi- 


» 
tion of chervies 


; niet commonly uſed therein, are of the black 
and z with theſe, a bottle being balf filled, is filled. up 


andy, or ſpirits. The whole is to be ſhaken up 
time it becomes fit for 


Ale adrthen; and in a month's 


berries are a ſingular good diuretic, and 


| 
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4s, but this is an injury that often kills chem; bd To ſweeten it, and improve the flavour, ſome chooſe to 


put in ſugar, with a quantity of raſberries. 
Caernvy-wine is made by adding two pounds of ſugar to 
every two gallons of the juice of cher ies. The liquor is 
afterwards put into a veſſel to ferment z and after ſtand- 
ing about two months in the caſk, is bottled off with a 
little ſugar for uſe. 

CHERSA, called alſo feculo, in ſome medical writers, ſig- 
nifies a root reduced to a farinaceous powder. This way 
of preparation ſome condemn, as exhauſting the virtues 
of the drug, and rendering it good for nothing; others 
defend it. . 
CHERS EA, earthy, from yneoug, earth; an epithet of 
the three ſpecies of AasPs, mentioned by Galen and 


Sn 

CHERSETUM, in Old Cu/toms, is uſed for churcheſſet. See 

CHvurcn-Scor. 

CHERSONESUS, in Geography, a peninſula ; or a conti- 

nent almoſt encompaſſed round with the ſea, only join- 

ing to the main land, by a narrow neck, or iſthmus. 

The word is Greek, yepooyns® z of yepoos, land, and 

vnoos, iſland; which ſignifies the ſame: 

This term is uſed by the moderns, in complaiſance to the 

ancients, who called all their peninſulas by this name: 

accordingly, ſuch places as were hereby diſtinguiſhed 
among them, retain the name among us; as the cher ſo- 
neſus of Peloponneſus, of "Thrace, Cherſoneſus Cim- 

brica, Aurea, &c. 

CHERS YDRUS, %xe#eovIpss, an amphibious ſerpent ; fo 

called, becauſe it lives firſt in watery places, whence it 

is called ydrus; after which it ſhifts its habitation, and 
lives on dry ground, and thence has its compound ap- 
lation cherſydrus. 

CHERT, or Chen k, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by 

ſome of our miners to a peculiar fine kind of ſtone found 

in ſtrata, but of the hardneſs and ſmoothneſs of flint. 

It is called alſo in ſome places whern, and by ſome 

authors nicomia. 

Dr. Martyn, when he examined the mines of Derby- 

ſhire, found great quantities of this ſtone, and in 

ſome places varying from its common colours and man- 
ner of appearance. In ſome places, inſtead of the thin 
ſtrata which this ſtone uſually forms, he found it in beds 
of three or four yards thick, and ſometimes much more. 

Such thick ſtrata of it he alſo found in the peak of Der- 

byſhire. He obſerved, that they were always found a- 

mong ſtrata of lime- ſtone; and that ſometimes the chert 

did not form regular ſtrata, but lay in large looſe nodules. 

In many places the chert was black, and in others of a 

dark greeniſh colour; the workmen hence call them 

black cherts, and green cherts, Phil. Tranſ. Ne 407. 

Cherts are uſed as grinding-ſtones for calcined flints, and 

other hard ſubſtances ; but are of too ſmooth and cloſe a 

texture for grinding corn. 

CHERUB, or Cautervusin, a celeſtial ſpirit, which, in 
the HIERARCHY, is placed next in order to the ſeraphim. 
The word is formed of the Hebrew 200, cherub; the 

lural whereof is cherubim. 

The figure of the cherubim was not always uniform, 
ſince they are differently deſcribed in the ſhapes of men, 
eagles, oxen, lions, and in a compoſition of all theſe 
figures put together. Moſes likewiſe calls theſe ſymbo- 
lical or hieroglyphical repreſentations, which were re- 
preſented in +5 7 upon the veils of the taberna- 
cle, cherubim of coſtly work. Such were the ſymbolical 
figures which the Egyptians placed at the gates of their 
temples, and the images of the generality of their golds 
which were commonly nothing but ſtatues compoſed of 
men and animals. | 

CHERUBIM was alſo the name of an ancient military order 
in Sweden, otherwiſe called the order of Seraphim. It 
was inſtituted by Magnus IV. in 1334, and aboliſhed by 
Charles IX. It took its denomination from the golden 
figures of cherubim, whereof the collar of the order was 
compoſed. 

CHERVIL, Cbaeropbyllum, in Botany, a genus of the pen- 

tandria digynia claſs. Its characters are theſe ; it is a 

plant with umbellated flowers; the principal umbel is 

preading, and compoſed of ſeveral ſmall ones called 

irays: the flowers have five heart-ſhaped inflexed petals, 

and five ſtamina. The germen is ſituated below the 

flower, ſupparting two retlexed ſtyles, which afterward 

becomes an can weinte fruit, dividing in two parts, 

each having one ſeed, which is convex on one ſide, and 
lain on the other. There are five ſpecies. 

The firlt ſort grows naturally on the ſides of highways, 

and the borders of the fields in moſt parts of England, 

ſo is never cultivated in gardens. It is frequently called 
cow-pariley, but from what reaſon does not appear, be- 
cauſe few animals care to eat it, except the aſs; it hav- 
ing in a leſs degree ſomething of the quality of hemlock. 
It is a weed which ſhould be rooted out of all paſtures 
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early in the ſpring, for it is one of the moſt, early one 
9 ; 
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CHEMIN des rondes, in Fertificatimm. See War of the 
rounds, 

CHEMISE, in Fortification, a wall wherewith a baſtion, or 
ditch, is lined, for its greater ſupport and ſtrength. 

Cnemise, fire, is a piece of linen cloth, ſteeped in a com- 
poſition of oil of petrol, camphor, and other combuſtible 
matters; uſed at ſea, to ſet fire to an enemy's veſſel. 

CHEMISTRY. See CHYMISTRY. 

CHEMOSIS, in Medicine, a diſeaſe of the eye, proceed- 

ing from an inflammation, when the white of the eye 
ſwells above the black, and overtops it to ſuch a degree, 
that there appears a ſort of ynun, hiatus, or ga - 
tween them, whence it takes its name. Galen calls it a 
red and carnous inflammation of the cornea tunica. 
Dr. Burghart, in a cheme/is where the cornea was already 
burſt, dilated the opening, and extracted the cryſtalline 
lens, which had come forward before the iris. The n 
was ſo changed and ſuppurated, that it reſembled a piece 
of white amber: after extracting it, the pain of the eye 
became milder. 

CHENCE, in Ou Cu/toms, ſeems to be much the ſame as 
AMABYR. 

CHENILLES, Vauſſe, baſtard caterpillars. See Faussk. 

CHENISCUS, from ny, 4 gooſe; among the Ancients, 
an ornament in the form of little geeſe, uſed on the 

pros and ſterns of their ſhips. ; 

CHENOCORPUS, Goe/e-dung, in Medicine, is accounted 
very acrimonious and reſolvent, and therefore preſcribed 
with ſucceſs in the jaundice, The greeniſh dung is 
elleemed the beſt. It is gathered in the meadows in 
fpring time, and being dried with a moderate heat, and 
pulveriſed, is given from half a dram to a full dram at 
2 doſe. It is recommended alſo in the ſcurvy, and other 
diſcaſes. 

CHENOPODIUM, in Botany. See Goosr-fort. 

CHENSERS, in our Statutes, is uſed for ſuch as paid tri- 
bute or cen/e, quit-rent, or chief-rent. 

CHEQ , or CHERIx, the prince, or high-pricſt of Mecca 


ſovereign pontiff of the Muſſulmans; and owned as ſuch | 


by all the ſects into which they are divided. ; 

The grand ſignior, ſophies, mogols, khans of Tartary, 
&c. lend him yearly preſents z eſpecially tapeſtry, to 
cover Mahomet's tomb, and tents for himſelf : for the 
che has a tent near the moſque of Mecca, wherein 
he lives during the ſeventeen days of devotion in pilgri- 
mage to Mecca. The tapeſtry and tent are changed each 


year, and pieces thereof are ſent to the princes who fur- | 


niſh new ones. 
His revenue is very conſiderable, conſiſting of preſents 


made by the Mahometan ' princes, and pilgrims, to the | 


moſque of Mecca and Medina. 
The cheg ſubſiſts all the pilgrims during the feventeen 
days of devotion ; on which account he is every year fur- 
nithed with a very confiderable ſum of money from the 
rand ſiguior: the better to obtain this, he makes him 
* that there are conſtantly, during this time, ſe- 
venty thouſand pilgrims; and that, ſhould the number 
fall ſhort, the angels, in form of men, would make 
it up. 
CHER AMIS, in Antiquity, a medical meaſure. Accord- 
ing to Erotian on Hippocrates, it was the hollow of a 


ſhell-fiſh called max, and took that name from Xup, 


which ſignifies a hellow place. It frequently occurs in 
lippocratcs, and ſeems not much different from the 
c.ema, which in Galen's Exegeſis is expounded by it. 
Cornavius allo explains cheramis by the meaſure- of a 
CHEMA ; and Calvus on another paſſage expounds it by 
a pupil, 

CHEREF, a title aſſumed by the emperors of Morocco. 
See CALIPHATE, 

CHEREM, among the Jews, is uſed to fignify a ſpecies of 
ANNIHILATYON. 


The Hebrew word cherem ſignifies properly to dſtrey, ex- | 


terminate, devote, anathematize. _ 

CHEREM is ſometimes likewiſe taken for that which is con- 
ſecrated, vowed, or offered to the Lord, ſo that it may 
no longer be employed in common or profane uſes. 

Ihere are ſome who aflert, that perſons thus devoted 
were put to death; whereof, they ſay, Jephtha's daugh- 

ter is a memorable example. Judg. xi. 29, &c. 


CHEREM is alſo uſed for a kind of excommunication in uſe | 


among the Jews. See NiDDUL. 

CHERLERIA, in Botany, a name given by Haller and Lin- 
neus to a genus of plants of the decandria trigynia claſs, 
the characters of which are theſe: the perianthium is 
compoſed of five equal lanceolated leaves. There are no 
petals; but there ſtand within the cup five very ſmall, 
roundiſh, and emarginated nearia, diſpoſed in a circu- 
lar order. The ſtamina are ten ſubulated filaments, five 
of which are affixed to the nefaria. The anthers are 


ſimple; the germen of the piſtil is of an oval figure; 
the ſtyles are three, and ſtand * the ſtigmata are 


| 


2 


. 
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ſimple. The fruit is an oval capſule, Compoſed 


valves, and divided into three cells. The =. ee 
merous, convex on one fide, and angular on the * 

The nectartia of this genus ſhew, that they are of b * 
the ſedums or houſelecks but in the fruit it differ * 

gether from the ſedums, and rather approaches to 42 

ture of the Hehn; it would thereſore be very im * 
8 & 88 ap ive either of thoſe genera, FRE 

in Zoology, a genus of four-wi j 

the charaQters of which Ln theſe * its Nen 
is ſituated under its breaſt z the abdomen is —— 
or pointed, at the hinder extremity; and the legs 2, 
formed for leaping. Sr 
Theſe inſects, which in Engliſh are called bugs, take 
ticular denominations from the trees or plants on which 
they feed: as the e/m-p UG, the f- nud, the birth-vv0 
the maple-BUG, the willow-BUG, the neitl- UG Ke. 
CHERMITES, or CHeRNITESs, in the Natural Hiſt , 

the Ancients, a name given by many to a ſpecies Th 

bright and white marble or . which ſeems to hare 

been the ſame with that called afterwards LYGDINUY 
CHERNIBS, in Antiquity, a vedel wh 

8, in Antiquity, a veſſel wherein people uſe 

waſh their hands before they went to — Nliiowe fo 

vice. 

The word is derived from eig, the Band, and vivre, h 


waſh. | | 
CHERRY-Tree, Ceraſus, in Botany, the name of a genusof 
trees, according to ſome writers, but a ſpecies of the 
PRUNUS in the Linnzan ſyſtem. - For the botanical cha- 
racters, fee PL U m-Tree. | 
This tree is called cerafus, according to Servins, from 
the name of a city in Pontus, which e deſtroyed; 
and the fruit of it was brought by him to Rome, in the 
year of the city 680, and into Britain about a hubdred 
and twenty years afterwards, or A. D. 55. Soon after 
it was ſpread through moſt parts of Europe. The ſpe- 
cies of the cherry-tree enumerated by Miller are five, viz, 
1. the common or Kentiſh cherry, from which many mo- 
dern botaniſts ſuppoſe that moſt of the varieties culti- 
vated in the Englith. gardens are derived ; ſuch as the 
early May cherry, the May-duke cherry, the arch-duke 
cherry, the Flemiſh cherry, the red-heart, the white-kcart, 
the black-heart, the amber-heart, the ox-heart, the luke- 
ward, the carnation, the Hertfordſhice-heart, the mo- 
rello, the bleeding-heart, and the yellow Spaniſh: chern, 
beſides two ſorts with double flowers, which are propa- 
2 for ornament. 2. The cherry-tree with ſpear-thaped 
awed leaves, or the greater wild cherry-tree with a 
ſweetiſh fruit, whoſe juice yields a black colour. This 
is a black cherry, ſuppoſed to be a native of England. 
This tree grows to a large ſize, produces beautiful flowers. 
affords good food for birds, and the wood of it is uſeful 
for turners. The French plant them for avenues to their 
houſes, where other trees will not thrive, and cultivate 
them for the manufacture of hoops. The varieties raiſed 
by ſeeds from this tree are the black coroun, which is 2 
good bearer, and yields excellent fruit, and the ſmall 
wild cherry. 3. The cherry-tree with oval ſpear-ſhaped 
teaves, and flowers growing in cluſters, commonly called 
the cluſter cherry. 4. The cherry-tree with flowers grow- 
ing in round bunches, and oval-leaves, called the Mi 
haleb, or perfumed cherry, The wood of this fort 1s 
eſteemed by the French for cabinet-making, on account 
of its agreeable odour. 5. The cherry-tree with ſmooth, 
ſpear-ſhaped, entire leaves, of a bluiſh green on their 
under-fide, and ſpreading branches, called the dwart 
Canada cherry, : 
The ſeveral ſorts of cherry-trees are propagated by bind- 
ing or grafting the ſeveral kinds into ſtocks of the black 
or wild red cherries, which are ſtrong ſhooters, and ct 
a longer duration than any of the garden kinds. The 
ſtones of theſe two kinds are ſown in a bed of light ſandy 
carth in autumn, and the young ſtocks 22 from 
them are to remain where they riſe till the ſecond 7 
tumn after their ſowing, when in October they ſhou 
be planted out into a rich earth, at three feet a 
from row to row, and at about ten inches diſtance in oy 
rows. The ſecond year after the planting out, 5 
be fit, to bud, if they are intended for dwarſs; but! 1 
are intended for ſtandards, they will not be tall ay 
till the fourth year; for they ſhould be budded or nn 
near fix feet from the ground. The grafting 15 uu J 
rformed in ſummer, and the head of the ſtock 15 
be cut off in the beginning of the March following, © 
bout ſix inches above the bud; and if the bud has! 1 
well, and there is any fear of its being S__—_ 
winds, it muſt be gently tied up to the part ot due © 


4 1 
left above it. The autumn afterwards, theſe trees I, 


N emam; 
be fit to remove, and be ſet where they ate to ! 
* they plant 


or they may be left two years. Many, of thei 
theſe trees iu their places, lop off a great Par heads, 
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heads, but this is an injury that often kills hem; bd] To ſweeten it, and improve the flayour, ſme chooſe to 


eſcape, they ſeldom get well over it for four 
* 'the * are intended for walls, it is 
adviſeable to plant dwarfs between the ſtandards, that 
theſe may cover the lower part of the wall, while the 
others ſpread over the upper part; and when the dwarfs 
riſe to fill the whole walls, the ſtandards ſhould be taken 
entirely away. When theſe trees are taken up from the 
nurſery, the dead fibres of the roots muſt be carefully 
taken off, and the upper part of the ſtock which is above 
the bud, muſt be cut off cloſe down to the back part of 
+: the bud muſt be placed directly from the wall. 
Cherry-trees thrive beſt on a dry hazley loam, and in a gra- 
velly ſoil are very ſubject to blights, and ſeldom ſtand 
long good. They ſhould be placed at fourteen feet aſun- 
der, with a ſtandard-tree between each two. In pruning 
theſe trees, their ſhoots ſhould never be ſhortened, for 
they moſtly produce their fruit from their extreme part. 
All the fore-right ſhoots are to be diſplaced, and the 
others trained horizontally ; and where there is a vacancy 
in the wall, the branches being ſhortened, will throw up 
a ſhoot or two to fill it. 

CuereY, Borbadees, Malpighia, in Botany, a genus of the 
decandria trigynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
flower bath five kidney-ſhaped petals, which are con- 
cave, and ſpread open; and ten awl-ſhaped ſtamina, with 
two mellous glands adhering to the empalement. It has 
2 ſmall roundiſh germen, ſupporting three ſlender ſtyles. 
The germen turns to a large, furrowed, globular berry, 
with one cell, incloſing three rough, angular, ſtony 
ſeeds. There are eight ſpecies, natives of the Weſt In- 
dies, where the fruit is caten by the natives. 

Cneakv, Cornelian, Carnus, in Botany, a genus of the te- 
trandria monogymia claſs. Its characters are theſe : it hath 
many flowers, which are included in one common four- 
leaved coloured involucrum; the flowers have four plain 
petals, and four ereQt ſtamina, which are longer than the 

als. The raund germen ſituated below the empalement 

comes an oval or roundiſh berry, incloſing a nut with 
two cells, having an oblong kernel. There are ſix ſpe- 
cies. Miller's Gard. Dict. 
The fruit of this tree is cooling, drying, and aſtringent, 
ſtrengthens the ſtomach, ſtops all kinds of fluxes, and 
is good in fevers, eſpecially if accompanied with a diar- 
thæa. The only officinal preparation of this fruit is the 
rob de cor nis. 

Carnny, Dwarf, and CHERRY of the Alps, Lonicera. See 
Upright HoNEY-SUCKLE. 

Cruerry, Hottentot, Maurocenia, in Botany, Lin. Gen. 
Plant, Edit. 2. 289. Its characters are theſe : the flower 
has five oval petals, which ſpread apen. It hath five ſta- 
mina, which are ſituated between the petals; and in the 
center is lituated a roundiſh germen, crowned by a tri- 
hid ſtigma. The germen turns to an oval berry with one 
or two cells, each containing a fingle oval ſeed. There 
are three ſpecies, natives of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and one diſcovered at Jamaica. 'This plant is annexed 
to the genus of cASSINE, in the laſt edition of Lin- 

— _ by | 
ERRY, Minter, Phyſalis, in Botany, a genus of the 
tandria monogynia claſs. Its . are theſe: yo 
flower has a ſwelling permanent empalement, Which is 

ve-cornered, and cut at the top into five acute points. 
The flower has one wheel-ſhaped petal, with a ſhort 
tube, and a large brim, which is five-cornered, and 
Plaited. It has five ſmall awl-ſhaped ſtamina, which 
Join together, and a roundiſh germen ſupporting a ſlen- 
der ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma. The germen af- 
terwards turns to an almoſt globular berry, with two 
cells incloſed in the large inflated empalement, filled 
3 kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 

This plant is eafi ed, either by ſe 

y propa „ Either ed, or b 

parting the roots. — — 7 . i8 ae? . 

when the fruit is ripe, at which time their red bladders 

Opening and diſcloling the cherry-ſhaped fruit, make a 

The l. PPearance. ; od 4 
„ Caves are cooling, and of the nature of common 

ni —— 1 — cee . 2 and 

and ſweetened wit 7 mY IV ure = vgs y _ 
making bloody - Jr rang it of urine, 
r They 2 che jau EY —— i rn 

; l . Jaundice, by opening obſtruc- 

—— the liver and gall-bladder ; 6d ri x how by 

The — off the water through the urinary paſſages. 

Aang y 7 olficinal, preparation is the trochiſci alkekengi, 

ton af g, drink made of brandy, with the addi 
. 1 4 commonly uſed therein, are of the black 

«nd; with theſe, A bottle being balf filled, is filled up 

a wed or ſpirits. The whole, is to be ſhaken up 

10. en; and in a month's time it becomes fit for 


ere are ſixteen 
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put in ſugar, with a quantity of raſberries. 
CHeRnv-wine is made by adding two pounds of ſugar to 
every two gallons of the juice of cherr ies. The liquor is 
afterwards put into a veſſel to ferment z and after ſtand- 
ing about two months in the caſk, is bottled off with a 
little ſugar for uſe, 

CHERSA, called alſo feculs, in ſome medical writers, ſig- 
nifies a root reduced toa farinaceous powder. This way 
of preparation ſome condemn, as exhauſting the virtues 
of the drug, and rendering it good for nothing; others 
defend it. 85 
CHERSZA, earthy, from nenes, earth; an epithet of 
the three ſpecies of AasPs, mentioned by Galen and 


ineta. 

CHERSETUM, in Old Cuſtoms, is uſed for churcheſſet. See 

CHURCH-ScoT. 

CHERSONESUS, in Geography, a peninſula ; of a conti- 
nent almoſt encompaſſed round with the ſea, only join- 

ing to the main land, by a narrow neck, or iſthmus. 

The word is Greek, yepoopno® ; of xepoog, land, and 

vnoog, iſland; which ſignifies the ſame: 

This term is uſed by the moderns, in complaiſance to the 

ancients, who called all their peninſulas by this name: 

accordingly, ſuch places as were hereby diſtinguiſhed 
among them, retain the name among us; as the cherſo- 
neſus of Peloponneſus, of "Thrace, Cherſoneſus Cim- 

brica, Aurea, &c. 

CHERSYDRUS, xe#eovd/pos, an amphibious ſerpent ; fo 

called, becauſe it lives firſt in watery places, whence it 

is called hydrus; after which it ſhifts its habitation, and 
lives on dry ground, and thence has its compound ap- 
lation cherſydrus. 

CHERT, or CHerx, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 

ſome of our miners to a peculiar fine kind of ſtone found 

in ſtrata, but of the hardneſs and ſmoothneſs of flint. 

It is called alſo in ſome places whern, and by ſome 

authors nicomia. 

Dr. Martyn, when he examined the mines of Derby- 

ſhire, found great quantities of this ſtone, and in 

ſome places varying from its common colours and man- 
ner of Ing In ſome places, inſtead of the thin 
ſtrata which this ſtone uſually forms, he found it in beds 
of three or four yards thick, and ſometimes much more. 

Such thick ſtrata of it he alſo found in the peak of Der- 

byſhire. He obſerved, that they were always found a- 

mong ſtrata of lime- ſtone; and that ſometimes the chert 

did not form regular ſtrata, but lay in large looſe nodules. 

In many places the chert was black, and in others of a 

dark greeniſh colour; the workmen hence call them 

black cherts, and green cherts. Phil. Tranſ. NY 407. 

Cherts are uſed as grinding-ſtones for calcined flints, and 

other hard ſubſtances ; but are of too ſmooth and cloſe a 

texture for grinding corn. 

CHERUB, or Currvusin, a celeſtial ſpirit, which, in 
the HIERARCHY, is placed next in order to the ſeraphim. 
The word is formed of the Hebrew 2000, cherub; the 

lural whereof is cherubim. 

The figure of the cherubim was not always uniform, 
ſince they are differently deſcribed in the ſhapes of men, 
eagles, oxen, lions, and in a compoſition of all theſe 
figures put together. Moſes likewile calls theſe ſymbo- 
lical or hieroglyphical repreſentations, which were re- 
preſented in embroideries upon the veils of the taberna- 
cle, cherubim of coſtly work. Such were the ſymbolical 
figures which the Egyptians placed at the gates of their 
temples, and the images of the generality of their Salts 
which were commonly nothing but ſtatues compoſed of 
men and animals. 

CHERUBIM was allo the name of an ancient military order 
in Sweden, otherwiſe called the order of Seraphim. It 
was inſtituted by Magnus IV. in 1334, and aboliſhed by 
Charles IX. It took its denomination from the golden 
figures of cherubim, whereof the collar of the order was 
compoſed. 

CHERVIL, Chaerepbyllum, in Botany, a genus of the pen- 
tandria digynia claſs. Its characters are theſe; it is a 

lant with umbellated flowers; the principal umbel is 
preading, and compoſed of ſeveral ſmall ones called 
irays: the flowers have five heart-ſhaped inflexed petals, 
and five ſtamina. The L ery is ſituated below the 
flower, ſupparting two reſlexed ſtyles, which afterward 
becomes an oplong: pointed fruit, dividing in two parts, 
each having one ſeed, which is conyex on one fide, and 
lain on the other. There are five ſpecies. 
e firſt ſort grows naturally on the fides of highways, 
and the borders of the fields in moſt parts of England, 


| cow-parſley, but from what reaſon does not appear, be- 


cauſe few animals care to eat it, except the aſs; it hav- 
ing in a leſs degree ſomething of the quality of hemlock. 
It is a weed which ſhould be rooted out of all paſtures 
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| early in the ſpring, for it is one of the moſt early pm 
9 ; 


ſo is never cultivated in gardens. It is frequently called 


— . — 


in ſhooting z and by the beginning of April, the leaves | 
are near two feet high. 

he fourth ſort is the common garden chervil, and 
flowers in May and June. Its leaves and ſeeds are uſed 
in medicine; the ſeed contains the principal virtue of 
the plant, and is eſteemed a great medicine in jaundices 
and dropſies. It is very certain that it is a powerful diu- 
retic, and therefore recommended in the grave and 
ſtone ; and likewiſe a promoter of the menſes. It re- 
ſolves coagulated blood, and generally diſpoſes the perſon 
to Nleep. It is uſed alſo externally in fomentation in co- 
licky pains and retenſion of urine. f 

he leaves of this plant are what the good women call 
ſtuett fern, from which they diſtil a water, and eſteem it 
a very great remedy for colics. | | 
This will thrive on any foil, and in any ſituation. 

CHESS, an ingenious game, performed with little round 

pieces of wood, on a board divided into ſixty- four ſquares 
where ſkill and addreſs are fo indifpenſably requiſite, that 
chance has no place; and a perſon never loſes but by his 
own fault. 

Saraſin has a preciſe treatiſe on the different opinions of 
the origin of the Latin ſchacchi ; whence the French 
echecs,\ and our che, is formed. Manege is alſo very full 
on the ſame head. Leunclavius takes it to come from 
the «caches, famous 'Turkiſh robbers. P. Sirmond from 
the German cache, theft ; and that from calculus. He 
takes ches to be the ſame with ludus latrunculor um of the 
Romans, but miſtakenly. This opinion is countenanced 
by Voſlius and Salmaſjus, who derive the word from cal- 
er:lns, as uſed for latrunculus. Some derive it from the 
Hebrew I'D, jag, ſetes, whence vallare, vallavit; & 
Dp, mut, mori, mertuns; others again from PING, 
* laſu, and TV, mori; whence cheſs and cheſi-mate. 

abricius ſays, a celebrated Perſian aſtronomer, one Scha- 
trenſcha, invented the game of chef; and gave it his 
own name, which it ſtill bears in that country. Nicod 
derives it from fcheque, or xeque, a Mooriſh word for lord, 
king, and prince: Bochart adds, that ſchach is originally 
Perſian, and that ſchachmat, in that language, fignifies 
the ting is dead. 

But the learned Hyde has ſhewn from undoubted autho- 
rities, that this game was firſt invented in India, and 
paſſed from thence to Periia before the year of Chriit 
576, and from Perſia to Arabia. He adds, that the an- 
tiquity of this game is traced much higher, or to the 
middle of the ſecond century, in an Iriſh chronicle, the 
authenticity of which is doubtful. And he ſhews, that 
ſhah, i. e. rex, was a term much in uſe among the ori- 
entals, whilſt engaged in this play, and that they uſed it 
to caution the king againſt any danger; and hence the 
Europeans and others have denominated the game ba- 
chiludtum and ſhahiludium, and in Engliſh cheſs, from this 
circumſtance. He alſo derives the word mat from the 
Perfic manit, laſſatus t; and ſays that it was uſed in 
play, when any of the men was fixed in its place, or 
taken captive, Hee Hiſtoria Shahiludii apud Syntagma 
Diſlertationum, &c. Hyde, editum a Doctore Sharpe, 
vol. ii. p. 1, &c. 

Donatus, on Terence's Eunuch, obſerves, that Pyrrhus, 
the moſt knowing and expert prince of his age, ranging 
a battle, made ule of the men at ch to form 2 deſigns; 
and to thew the ſecrets thereof to others. Vopiſcus, in 
his life of Proculus, informs us, that one of the Roman 
emperors had the title Auguſtus given him, becauſe of 
his gaining ten games at che ſucceſlively. 

Tamerlane is alſo recorded as a very expert gameſter at 
chest. 

Chefs 18 doubtleſs a moſt ancient and univerſal game; the 
common opinion is, that it was invented by 8 
at the ſiege of Troy. Others attribute the invention to 
Diomedes, who lived in the time of Alexander; the ro- 
mance of the Roſe aſcribes it to one Attalus; but the 
truth is, the game is ſo very ancient, there is no tracing 
its author. | 

In China, it makes a conſiderable part of the education 
of their females, and ſeems to take the place of dancing 


among us. In Spain, whole cities challenge each other 
at hel, 3 and it has been much in uſe in moſt parts cf 
Europe. 


John of Saliſbury relates, that in a battle between the 
French and Engliſh in 1117, an Engliſh knight ſeizing 
the bridle of Louis le Gros, and crying to his comrades, 
the king ts taken, that prince ſtruck him to the ground 
with his ſword, faying, Ne ſcais tu pas gu” aux echecs en ne 
prend pas le roy?” Doft thou not know, that at cheſs the king 
1s never taken? The reaſon is, that when the king is re- 
duced to ſuch a pals, that there is no way for Pim to 
eſcape, the game ends, without expoſing the royal piece 
to further affront. | 
Lydgate, a monk of St. Edmund's Bury, calls it the gam-- 
royal, It was anciently of ſuch repute in Ireland, that 


, & aw, hes | 


dme of their beſt eſtates depended upon it; 


in A and it! 
condition whereby two noble families enjoy their ly? 
3, 


that the one engages the other every year ar th: 
and the . been ſo mach Aide ron * ; 
father, who has dicd before the concluſion of 1 i 
cheſs has bound his fon to finiſh it; and the ſimu 
is ſaid to obtain among the Germans. See Hyd ry 
ſupra, &c. p. 7 and 8. a 
Cardinal Cajetan, and other caſuiſts, rank 4; in th 
number of prohibited games, as requiring too much a 
PRI and Montaigne blames it as too ſcrious for 2 
fn this game each player has eight dignified pieces, vi- 
a king, a queen, two biſhops, two knights, and * 
roolks, and alſo eight pawns, which were anciently called 
ſeachi, q. d. milites, and made in different figures 1 
of various materials, moſtly of wood or ivory. Theſe 
pron are diſtinguiſhed by being painted in white aud 
lack colours. 
As to their diſpoſition on the board, the white king is to 
be placed on the fourth black- houſe from the corner of 
the board, in the firſt and lower rank; and the black 
king is to be placed on the fourth white houſe on the 
oppoſite, or adverſary's fide of the board. The queens 
are placed next to the kings, on houſes of their own ©. 
lour. Next to the king and queen, on each hand, plite 
the two biſhops; next to them, the two knights; and 
laſt of all, on the corners of the board, the two rooks, 
As to the pawns, they are placed, without diſtinction, 
on the ſecond rank of the houſe, one before each of the 
dignibed pieces. | 
Having thus diſpoſed the men, the onſet is commonly 
begun by the pawns, which march ſtrait forward in thir 
own file, one houſe at a time, except the firſt more, 
when they may advance two houſes, but they never move 
backwards: the manner of their taking the adrerfarr's 
men is ſideways, in the next houſe „e where, 
having captivated the enemy, they move forward as be- 
fore. The rook goes forward or crofſs-ways through the 
whole file, and back again. The knight ſkips backward 
and forward to the next houſe, ſave one, s a different 
colour, with a ſidling march, or aſlope, and thus kills 
his enemies that fall in his way, or guards his friends 
that may be expoſed on that ſide. The biſhop walks al- 
ways in the ſame colour of the field which he is placed 
in at firſt, forward or backward, aſlope or diagonally, 28 
far as he pleaſes. The queen's walk is more univerſal, 
as ſhe takes all the ſteps of the fore mentioned pieces, ex- 
cepting that of the knight ; and as to the king's motion, 
it is one houſe at a time, and that in any direction. As 
to the value of the different pieces, next to the king i; 
the queen, after her the rooks, then the biſhops, and lalt 
of all the knights. The difference of the worth of pawns 
is not {o great as that of noblemen; however, the king 
biſhop's pawn is the beſt, and therefore particular care 1s 
taken of him. It ought alſo to be obſerved. that, where- 
as any man may be taken, when he falls within the reach 
of any of the adverſary's pieces, it is otherwiſe with the 
king, who, in ſuch a cafe, is only to be ſaluted with the 
word check (ſhack), warning him of his danger, out ot 
which he muſt move; and if he cannot move without eu- 
poſing himſelf to a ſimilar inconvenience, it 1s checl- male 
and the game is loſt N : 
CHtss-trees, in Ship- Building, are two ſmall pieces of tim- 
ber with a hole in them, bolted on each fide of the ſlip 
and placed as far before the main-malt as the length N 
the main-beam; their uſe is to confine the clue of = 
main-ſail, and for this purpoſe a rope paſſes through, tn 
uſually extends the clue of the ſail to windward. 
CHEST, in Arer-rmy, that part of the body which contain 
the heart and lungs. See BxEAsT and THORAX. 
Curse, in Commerce, a kind of meaſure, containing an 
uncertain quantity of ſeveral commodities. 1 
A cheſt of Jugar, v. g. contains from ten to fifteen : 
dred weight; a che of glaſs, from 200 to 300 ook 
Caſtile ſoap, from two and a half to three hundred ' — 1 
of indigo, from one and a half to two hundred weight; 
five ſcore to the hundred. he benefit 
CHesT ot Chatham was eſtabliſhed in 1588, for ene yo" 
of maimed and ſuperannuated Engliſh marineny, 4% 
which penſions are paid to ſuch for their pr 
fund was at firſt raiſed by a voluntary monthly pang ds 
tion of the mariners out Le wr and a 
made perpetual by queen Ehzabeth. _ p 
CIES N UT a E a city in ny 
where this tree anciently grew in grea 1 
tany, is ranged by A in the claſs of een 
dria, and joined to the genus of fagus Or 
characters ate theſe: it hath male and ſema b 
the ſame tree, ſometimes at ſeparate diſtances, 


r a ſort oi 
times near each other. The male flowers form 


twelve 


- catkin, have no petals, but include about ten 1 1 


CHE 


briſtly ſtamina. The female flowers are of one leaf, di- 
ed into four parts; having no etals, but a germen 
1 ed to the empalement, which becomes a roundiſh 
* armed with ſoſt ſpines, including one or more nuts. 
There are three ſpecies. | 
The cheſtnut tree is a tree' which deſerves our care as 
any of the trees which are propagated in this 
either for its uſe or beauty; being one of the 
beſt ſorts of timber, and rpg om | a good ſhade, It will 
wv to a great ſize, and ſpread its branches finely on 
every ſide where it has room. The leaves are 1 
a lacid green, nor are they fo liable to be eaten by in- 
{ts as thoſe of the oak. There is no better food for 
deer, and many other animals, than their nuts; which 
moſt of them + to acorns: yet they ſhould not be 
Janted near habitations; becauſe when they are in flower 
they emit a diſagreeable odour, very offenſive to moſt 
le, 
2 remains of old decayed che/inuts in Enfield chaſe, 
plainly prove that this tree is not ſo great a ſtranger to 
this climate as many people believe. Dr. Ducarel 
maintains, in his Anglo-Norman Antiquities, that they 
are indigenous or native trees of this iſland : for this your 
poſe he alleges, that many of our old, buildings in Lon- 
don, and other places, contain a great quantity of this 
timber; that che/tnut trees were familiarly known to the 
gaxons, and that they are very common till in ſeveral 
parts of England, particularly in the north-eaſt part of 
Kent; and that remains of them are ſeen in the foreſt 
of Dean and elſewhere. The Hon. Mr. Daines Barring- 
ton has controverted this opinion. See on the ſubjeQ, 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. lix. NY 5. and vol. Ixi. Ne 17, 18, 
19, and 20. 
Cheftnut trees may be cultivated in England, to afford 
equal profit with any of the large timber trees; the 
wood being of equal value with the beſt oak, and for 
many purpoſes far exceeding it. It is particularly good 
for veflels for all kinds of liquor; having a property, 
when once thoroughly ſeaſoned, of maintaining its bulk 


much as 
country, 


ber is too apt to do; and it is ſaid that all the large caſks 
for theic wines in Italy, are made of this timber: it is 
for this and many more purpoſes, in greater eſteem a- 
mong the Italians, than any other timber whatever. It 
is alſo very valuable for pipes to convey water under 
ground, as enduring longer than elm, or any other 
wood, 

"Theſe trees are propagated by planting the nuts in Fe- 
bruary, in beds of freſh undunged earth. The beſt nuts 
for ſowing, are ſuch as are brought from Portugal or 
Spain, which are commonly ſold in winter for eating; 
provided they are not kiln dried, which is frequently 
done to foreign nuts, to prevent their ſprouting in the 
paſſage. The time generally allowed them in the nut- 
lery, is three or four years; but the younger they are 
tranſplanted, the better they will ſucceed. 

See an ingenious and an effectual method of preſerving 
<eflnuts, diſcovered by Mr. Ellis. Phil. Tranſ. vol. li. 


part i. p. 213: an. 1759. 

CntsTNOT, horſe, Hippocaſtanum, &sculus, in Botany. 
Its characters are theſe : the empalement of the flower 
is ſlightly cut into five ſegments; the flower is compoſed 
of five unequal petals, folded at their border, and waved; 
and it has ſeven ſtamina. The empalement becomes a 
thick, rounded, echinated capſule, opening into three 
cells, in one or two of which are lodged globular ſeeds. 
We have but one ſpecies. 

The borſe cheſinut was brought from the northern parts 
of Aſia about the year 15 50, and ſent to Vienna 1 
the year 1588. 
As this tree is quick in its growth, ſo in a few years it 
will arrive to a fize large enough to afford a good ſhade 
in ſummer; as alſo to produce plenty of flowers. Trees 
raiſed from nuts, have in twelve or fourteen years be- 
come large enough to ſhade two or three chairs under 
the ſpread of their branches ; and have been covered 
_ flowers, in the ſeaſon. But the wood is of little 
alue, 
In Turky the nuts of this tree are ground, and mixed 
with the provender for their horſes, eſpecially thoſe 
which are troubled with coughs, or are broken-winded : 
in both which diſorders they are accounted very good. 
» Haimont, a gentleman of Anjou, gave them, mixed 
with other food, to his cows; and they increaſed the 
Wantity of milk, without injuring its quality: and he 


otherwiſe prepared, they might be given to hogs and 
poultry. Memoirs of the Royal Society of Agriculture 
at Tours, vol. i. p. 121. 
0. Jac. Zannichelli affirms, that after a great many 
telals, he has found the bark of the bippocaſlanum to have 

© ame effect as the Peruvian bark. 


conſtantly, without ſhrinking or ſwelling, as other tim- | 


apprehends, that if they were blanched and raſped, or] 
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The horſe cheſtnut is employed for the purpoſe of bleach- 
ing yarn in France and Switzerland; and it is recom- 
mended in the Memoirs of the Society of Berne, vol. ii. 
part 2. as capable of extenſive uſe in whitening not only 
flax and hemp, but aiſo ſilk and wool. It contains an 
aſtringent ſaponaceous Tom which is obtained by peel- 
ing the nuts, and grinding or raſping them. 'They are 
then mixed with hot rain or running water, in the pro- 
portion of twenty nuts to ten or twelve quarts of water. 
Wove caps and ſtockings were milled in this water, and 
took the dye extremely wellz and ſucceſsful trials were 
made of it in fulling ſtuffs and cloths. Linen waſhed in 
this water takes a pleaſing light ſky-blue colour: and the 
filaments of hemp ſteeped in it for ſome days, were eaſi- 
ly ſeparated. The author of the memoir above referred 
to, imagines, that if the meal of the ch-//nuts could be 
made into cakes or balls, it would anſwer the purpoſes 
of ſoap in waſhing and fulling. The ſediment, after in- 
fuſion, loſes its bitter taſte, and becomes good food for 
fowls when mixed with bran. 

CnursTNUT, ſcarlet flower ing horſe, Pavia, in Bctany. This 
enus is joined to æſculus in the Linnzan diſtribution. 
ts characters are theſe : the flower has a ſmall empale- 

ment of one leaf, indented in five parts at the top: it 
has five roundiſh petals, waved and plaited on their bor- 
ders, and narrow at their baſe, which are inſerted in 
the empalements. It hath eight ſtamina, which are de- 
clined, as long as the petals ; terminated by riſing ſum- 
mits, and a roundiſh germen fitting upon an awl-thaped 
ſtyle, crowned by an acuminated itigma. The germen 
afterward becomes an oval, pear-ſhaped, leathery cap- 
ſule, with three cells, in which is ſometimes one, and 
at others two, almoſt globular feeds. 
This plant grows naturally in Carolina and the Braſils; 
from the firſt, the ſeeds were brought to England, 
where the plants have been of late years much cultivated 
in the gardens. This tree may be propagated by bud- 
dings, or grafting it upon the common horſe cheſtnut, 
which is the uſual method practiſed by the nurſery- 
men: but the trees thus raiſed, ſeldom make a good ap- 
pearance long; for the ſtock of the common berſs che/inut 
will be more than twice the ſize of the other, and fre- 
quently put out ſhoots below the graft ; and ſometimes 
the grafts are blown out of the ſtocks, after ten years 
growth. But theſe ſtocks render the trecs hardy, and 
of a large growth. 

CHEsTNUT, Indian roſe. See MEsUA. 

CHEST-ROPE, in a ſhip, is the ſame with the gueſt or 

gift-rope, and is'added to the boat-rope, when the boat 

is towed at the ſtern of the ſhip, to keep her from ſhear- 
ing, i. e. from ſwinging to and fro. 

CHEVAGE, or Curtrace, according to Bratton, ſigni- 
fies a tribute by the head; or a kind of poll-money, an- 
ciently paid by ſuch as held lands in villainage, or other- 
wile, to their lords, in acknowledgment. 

The word is formed of the French, chef, head. 

The word ſeems alſo to have been uſed for a ſum of mo- 

ney yearly given to a man of power, for his patronage 

and protection, as to a chicf, head, or leader. 

In the ſirſt ſenſe, Coke obſerves, there is ſtill a kind of 
chevage ſubſiſting in Wales, called amabyr; paid to the 

prince of Wales for the marriage of his daughters; an- 

ciently by all, now only by ſome. Lambard writes it 

chrvage. 

'The Jews allowed to live in England, long paid chevage, 

or poll-money, viz. three pence per head: it was paid 

at aſter. 

CHEVAL ae friſe, in Portification, a large piece of timber, 
either round or cut into ſeveral faces, pierced, and tra- 
verſed with wooden ſpikes, armed or pointed with iron, 
five or ſix fect long. See Tab. Fortif. fig. 15. 

The term is French, and properly ſignifies a Friefand 
horſe 3 as having been firſt invented in that country, It 
is alſo called a turnpike, or tourniquet. 

Its uſe is, to defend a paſſage, ſtop a breach, or make a 
retrenchment to ſtop the cavalry. 

It is ſometimes alſo mounted on wheels, with artificial 
fires, to roll down in an aſſault. 

Errard obſerves, that the prince of Orange uſed to in- 
cloſe his camp with chevaux de friſe; placing them over 
one another. 

On a medal of Licinius, is found a kind of cheval de friſe, 
made with ſpikes interpoſed; ſerving to expreſs a forti- 
fied camp. 

CHEV ALER, in the Manege. A horſe is ſaid to chevaler, 
when, in paſiaging upon a walk, or a trot, his far fore- 
leg eroſſes or over-laps the other fore-leg every ſecond 
time or motion. 

CONT IHE a French term, ordinarily ſignifying a 
knight. 

The word is formed of the French, cheval, horſe ; and 
that of the Latin cavallus. 
| Tt 
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10 is uſed, in Heraldry, to ſignify any cavalier, or horſe- 
man armed at all pointsz by the Romans called cata- 
phrafius E ES, now out of uſe, and only to be ſeen in 
coat armour. 


CHEVAN. See CunrvuN. | 
CHEVANTIA, in our Old Lew Writers, is uſcd for a 


loan or advance of money upon credit, 

CHEVAUNX de friſe. See CHEVAL de = 

CHEVELLE, a term uſed by the French Heralds to expreſs 
a head where the hair is of a different colour from the 
reſt of the head. 

CHEVILS, or KtvELs, in Ship-building. See KrveLs. 

CHEVIN, a name uſed in ſome parts of England for the 
chubb. See Carito, and FisHING. 

CHEVISANCE, in the Law of England, is ſaid to be an 
agreement, or compoſition, or bargain between a cre- 
ditor and debtor; but it ſeems chiefly to denote an in- 
direct gain, in point of uſury, &c. In our ſtatutes it 
is often mentioned, and moſt commonly uſed for an un- 
lawful bargain or contract. See the ſtatutes againſt 
uſury, anno 12 Anne. 

The word is ſaid to be derived from the law French 


chevir, to come to the end, or finiſh any thing; in the ſame 


ſenſe as the modern French uſe achever. 

CHEVRETTE, in Artillery, an engine to raiſe guns or mor- 
tars into their carriages z it is made of two pieces of wood 
of about ſour feet long, ſtanding upright — a third, 
which is ſquare: they are about a foot aſunder, and pa- 
rallel, and are pierced with holes exactly oppoſite to one 
another, having a bolt of iron, which being put through 
theſe holes, higher or lower at pleaſure, ſerves with a 
hand- ſpike, which takes its poiſe over this bolt, to raiſe 
any thing by force. | 

CHEVRON, or CaeveRon, in Heraldry, one of the ho- 
nourable ordinaries of a ſhield; repreſenting two rafters 
of a houſe joined together, without any diviſion. 

It deſcends from the chief towards the extremities of the 
coat, in form of a pair of compaſſes half __ Thus, 
he bears gules, a chevron argent. See Tab. Heraldry, fig. 
16. 

The chevron is the ſymbol of protection, ſay ſome; or of 
conſtancy, according to others: ſome ſay, it repreſents 
the knights ſpurs% others, the head-attire of prieſteſſes; 
others, a piece of the liſt, or the barrier or fence of a 


ark. 
When it is alone, it ſhould take up the fafth part of the 
field, according to Leigh; and according to others, a 
third part : when it is accompanied with any other bear- 
ings, its breadth muſt be adjuſted thereby. 
It is borne divers ways: ſometimes. in chief, ſometimes 
in baſe, ſometimes enarched, ſometimes reverſed, &c. 
The chevron is ſometimes charged with another chevron, 
one third of its own height. 
Two chevrons are allowed in the ſame field, but no more: 
when they exceed that number, they are called chevron- 
wiſe, or chevronels. There are chevrons of ſeveral pieces. 
A chevron is ſaid to be abaſed, when its point does not 
approach the head of the chief, nor reach farther than 
the middle of the coat; mutilated, when it does not touch 
the extremes of the coat; cloven, when the upper point 
is taken off, ſo that the pieces only touch at one of the 
angles; broken, when one branch is ſeparated into two 
pieces; couched, when the point is turned towards one 
ſide of the eſcutcheon ; divided, when the branches are 
of ſeveral metals, or when metal is oppoſed to colour ; 
and inverted, when the point is towards the point of the 
coat, and its branches towards the chief. 


A coat is ſaid to be chevroned, when it is filled with an 


equal number of cheurom, of colour and metal. 
Counterchevroned, is when it is ſo divided, as that colour 
is oppoſed to metal, and vice verſa. 

Per CyevRON, or Party per CHEVRON, is when the field 
is divided by only two ſingle lines, riſing from the two 
baſe points, and meeting in a point above, as the chevron 
does. | 

CHEVRONEL, a diminutive of chevron; and, as ſuch, 
only containing half a chevron. 

CHEVRONNE, or CHEVRONNY, ſignifies the parting of 
the ſhield, ſeveral times chevronwiſe : Gibbon ſays, 

cheuronne of ſix. 

CHEWING-balls, a ſort of balls contrived for horſes to 
chew, not ſwallow at once; not intended as food, but 
as incentives to appetite z and on other medicinal occa- 
fions very uſeful to the creature. The receipt now moſt 


eſteemed for theſe balls is this: take liver of antimony, 


and of aſſa fœtida, of each one pound ; wood of the bay- 
tree, and juniper wood, of each half a pound; pellitory 
of Spain, two ounces : let all theſe be powdered toge- 
ther; then add as much fine grape-verjuice as is neceſ- 
ſary to make the whole into a paſte. 'This is to be 
formed into balls of about an ounce and half weight, 
which are to be dried in the ſun, Theſe ate the chewmg- 


| 
CHIASMOS, in Ancient Greek Medical Writers, is the con. 
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balls, and are to be uſed one at a time 
manner. The ball is to be wrapped 
and a thread is to be faſtened to this, in 
that it may be tied to the bit of the brid 
the mouth : when the bridle is taken 
immediately eat; and when one ball is 


other is to be tied up, and put in its place 
is anſwered, 


till the inten; 
CHIA terra. Sce TERRA chia. 
88 marble. See MARBLE. 
CHIAOUS, an officer in the d ſigni | 
the bulineſs of an uſher, Soon, . doing 
The word, in the original Turkiſh, ſigniſies 
He bears arms offenſive and defenſive, and has the 
of priſoners of diſtinction. His badge is a ſtaff c 
with ſilver; and - he is armed with a Baer, "tray = 
3 


arrows. 
The emperor uſually chooſes one of thi 
gene to other princes. etz 
e chiaous are under the direction of the <; 
an officer who aſſiſts at the divan, and PE agg 
who have buſineſs there. 
CHIARO ſcuro, & obſcure, among Painters. See Cra 


obſcure. 


in the follow; 
in a lin 

ſuch a — 
le, and kept in 
, the horſe will 


courſe or meeting of any two things under the fo 

* of a croſs, or the letter x chi, whence it is —. 
he adverbs xe, and Xlαg ire, ſignify the fame 

thing : thus the optic nerves are ſaid to meet XIAg id., 


ſo as to croſs each other. 
CHIASTOS, the name of a bandage in Oribaſius, ſo called 


from its reſembling a croſs, or the letter x. 

CniasTos, in Rheteric, the ſame with what is otherwiſe 
called DIALLELOS. 

CHIAUSI, among the Turks, officers employed in exe- 
cuting the vizirs, baſhaws, and other great men; the 
orders for doing which the grand ſignior ſends them 
wrapped up in a black cloth; on the reception of which 
they immediately perform their office. : 

CHICANE, or CKx1icaxNexy, in Law, an abuſe of judiciary 

roceeding, tending to delay the cauſe, and deceive or 
impoſe on the judge, or the parties. 
Some derive the word from ciccum, the ſkin of a a 
nate; whence the Spaniards formed their chico, /ittle, fin- 
der; chicane being converſant about trifles. 
The French call ſolicitors, attorneys, &c. gens de chicane, 

CHICANE is alſo applied, in the ſchools, to vain ſophiſms, 
diſtinctions, and ſubtilties, which immottaliſe diſputes, 
and obſcure the truth: as, the chicane of courts does 


juſtice. 
See Chich PE 4. 


— 


CHICH pea. 
CHICHLING verch. See VE TCH. 
CHICKEN, in Ornithology, the yo of the gallinaceous 
order of birds, and , the common ben. 
Chickens require no meat for two days after they are 
hatched : and they are firſt fed with ſmall oat-meal, dry 
or ſteeped in milk, and the crumbs of white bread: and 
as they acquire ſtrength, with curds, cheeſe-parings, &c. 
Green chives chopped with their food will preſerve them 
from the rye, and other diſeaſes of the head: and care 
ſhould be taken to ſurniſh them with a proper ſupply of 
clean water. In order to have fat crammed chictens, 
they ſhould be cooped up when the hen ſorſakes them, 
and fed with wheat-meal mixed with milk, and made 
into a paſte: this diet will fatten them in about a fort- 
night. See Cock, FowL, and HATCHING. 
Cuick EN er. See Pox. | 
CHICKWEED, Al/ine, in Botany, the name of a very large 
genus of plants for the characters of which, fee Al- 
SINE, 
The al/ine is a medicinal plant, called alſo morſus galline, 
popularly chickweed, on account of its being much co- 
veted by poultry. 
The word is axoiyn, formed of ages, 4 toad or groves 
on account of this plant's delighting chiefly to grow in 
ny _ _ a 
ine is alſo called myoſoton, q. d. ear, ON acco 
of the reſemblance crock, gk to the ears of that 
animal. . 
It is held a cooler, calmer, thickner, &c. in moſt re- 
ſpects reſembling pellitory of the wall; though nov 
little uſed in medicine. 
Some commend its diſtilled water againſt fervors of the 
blood, and conſumptions of the body, ariſing from hec- 
tics, &c. The herb fried in linſeed oil, and external / 
applied to the belly, is ſaid to relieve the iliac pain. 
CHickWEED, African. See MoLLUGO. 5 
'CHicKWEED, berry-bearing, Cucubalus, in Botany, 3 . | 
of the decandria trigynia claſs. Its characters are te + 
the flower has five petals, with tails as long as the m 
palement, but ſpread open at the top; and ten 22 
ve of which are alternately inſerted in the 1 * 
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ls, In the center is fituated an oblong germen, | 


ins three ſtyles. The empalement becomes a 
aeg cloſe 0 with three cells, opening at top 
into five parts, and filled with many roundiſh. ſeeds. 
According to Miller, there are thirteen ſpecies z but ac- 
cording to Tournefort, only one. See Tab. Botany, 

l D, great, Stellaria, in Botony, 2 * of the 
Jicandria trigynia claſs; having a five-leaved patent ca- 
ur, five bipartite petals, and a fingle-celled polyſper- 
mous capſule. OY 

CurcK WEED, mountain, Mothringia, in Botany. See Mo- 
FHRINGIA. : | 

CarckwEED, mouſe-rar, Ceraſtium. See Mov sE-ear. 

Cnick WEED, ſea, Arenaria, in Botany, a genus of the de- 
tindria trigyma Claſs : the characters of which are, that 
the calyx conſiſts of five patent leaves; the corolla, of 
five entire petals z and the fruit is a capſule containing 
one cell, with ſeveral ſeeds. 

CHICK WEED, ſmall water, See MoxTI1A. 

CHICORACEOUS, in Botany. M. Vaillant divides plants 
with compoſite flowers into three claſſes or families; the 

harecephalous, the corymbiferous, and the chicoraceous. 

CHICUATLI, in Zoology, the Indian name of a bird de- 
ſcribed by Nieremberg, and by him called no2ua canora. 
Its beak is long, black. and ſlender; its head is marked 

with undulated ſtreaks of yellow near the eyes. Its 
breaſt and belly are of a whitiſh colour, and it has ſome 
black feathers intermixed with white ones on the throat ; 
its back is variegated with black, yellow, and grey. It 
is found principally among the mountains; where it ge- 
netally runs about the ground; is eaſily bred in cages, 
and feeds on any thing that is offered it. It is moſt 
frequent in the hotter climates, and is uſually fat and 
nouriſhing. 3 

CHIEF, a term denoting head, or a principal thing, or perſon. 

The word is formed of the French chef, head. 
We ſay, the chief of a =o the chief of a family, &c. 
Agamemnon was the chief of the Greeks who beſieged 
Troy. The Romans ſometimes refuſed triumphs to 
their victorious generals, becauſe the conduct of the 
chief was not anſwerable to his ſucceſs. The abbeys that 
are chic of their order are all regular; and it is there 
the general chapters are held. 

CArtF baron. See Barons and CouRT of excheguer. 

Cuier, in Heraldry, is the upper part of the eſcutcheon, 
reaching quite acroſs, from ſide to fide. 

The arms of France are, three golden flowers de lys, in 
a field azure z two in chief, and one in point. 

Cuter is more particularly uſed for one of the honourable 

ordinaries, placed athwart the top of the coat, and con- 


taining one third part of its height. Tab. I. Heraldry, 


When the eſcutcheon is cut in ſtone, or in relievo, the 
chief ſtands out prominent beyond the reſt ; and is ſup- 
poled to repreſent the diadem of the ancient kings and 
pry or the caſque of the knights. 

t is frequently without any ornament ; ſometimes it is 
charged with other bearings z ſometimes it is of a colour 
or metal different from that of the coat. ; 
The line that bounds it at the bottom is ſometimes ſtrait, 
ſometimes indented, engrailed, embattled, lozenged, 
Kc. Thus, ſay they, the field is gules, a chief argent, 


Kc. Again, he bears gules, a chief, crenelle, or embat- 
teled, argent. 


Sometimes one chief is borne on another; expreſſed by | 


aline drawn along the upper part of the chief: when the 
line is along the under part, it is called a fillet. The 
rſt is an addition of honour, the ſecond a diminution. 
The chief is ſaid to be abaſed, when it 1s detached from 
the upper edge of the coat, by the colour of the field 
which is over it; and which retrenches from it one third 
of its height. We alſo ſay, a chief is chtveroned, paled, or 
4, when it has a chevron, pale, or bend, contigu- 
dus to it, and of the ſame colour with itſelf. A chief is 
* to be ſupported, when the two thirds at top are of 
Ow of the field, and that at bottom of a different 
baker. By this is underſtood any thing borne in the 
* 4 part, or top of the eſcutcheox. 
unn % in Law, See Ius ricx. 
Car 2 tary of England. See Jus riciaxxv. 
3 7a, denotes the feudal lord, or Lokb of an Ro- 
— 7 © whom others depend. 
* n ding in. See Carirz, and Tevurs. 
Gare: 2'*4e, is the fame as HE aDBoROUGH, 
mee er. B Point. - 
nts, Reditus capitales, in Law 
Of freeholders of 3 See Quit _ e 


or the _ the chief, leader, or general of an army; 


Var. 1. Nr . a name uſed by ſome authors for the 
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fiſh mote 2 known by the name of the aui, atid 


called in Engliſh the su, or the mother of herrings. 
See AGONUS. 


CHIFFIR, or Cn1t1s, according to Libavius, in the pre- 


paration of the philoſophers ſtone, is called lap animals, 
as the mineral is called chars minerale. Johnſon fays, that 
the chifir minerale is by ſome interpreted gold, but that 
he rather takes it to be any ſulphur of the metalline kind. 


CHIFUNG, among the Chineſe, the name of an herb 


found about Canton, by which the ſailors pretend to 
know how many ſtorms will happen every year. This 
they compute from the number of knots or joints z and 
from the diſtances of the knots from the root, they de- 
termine what months the ſtorms will fall in. 


CHILBLAIN, Pernis, in Medicine, a tumour affliting the 


feet and hands; accompanied with an inflanimation, 
ain, and ſometimes an ulcer, or ſolution of continuity 
in which caſe it takes the denomination of chaps, on the 
hands; and #rbes, on the heels. 
Chilblain is compounded of chill, and blain; q. d. a blain, 
or ſore, EA er by cold. | 
Chilblains are occaſioned by exceſſive cold ſtopping the 
motion of the blood in the capillary arteries and ſuper- 
heial veins, | 
The tumour, from white, generally inclines to blueneſs. 
For the prevention of ch1i/b/atns, the ſkin ſhould be ren- 
dered firmer by frequent waſhing and bathing in cold 
water; the vicious quality of the temperaments or hu- 
mours, which contributes to this diſorder, ſhould be cor- 
rected by the milder preparations of antimony, and mo- 
derate purges. For the cure of chilblains, it is uſual to 
waſh them with warm brine, urine, &c. but petroleum, 
or warm Hungary water, with ſpirit of wine campho- 
rated, uſed with a ſponge, are much better. For chaps 
and kibes, nothing exceeds the unguentum deficcativiem ru- 
brum, or diapompholyx mixed with a little camphor; and 
uſed, for the dreſſings, with empla/lrum de minio, or dia- 
chylin ſimplex, let down with oil of roſes. 
When theſe tumours tend to ſuppuration, it is proper 
to treat them like other recent abſceties ; the beſt method 
is firſt to cleanſe the wound with ſome digeſtive oint- 
ment, then to dreſs it with balſam of Peru, or other ſi- 
milar application; and, laſtly, to apply ſome of the lead 
or litharge plaſters. Oil of myrrh per deligquuum is alſo 
found of great ſervice in theſe caſes az is alſo the apply- 
ing a compreſs, dipped in a- mixture of equal parts 
lime-water and camphorated ſpirit of wine, over the 
other remedies. 
In people who have been uſed to be aſſlicted with chil- 
blains at the return of a certain ſeaſon, it will be found a 
great preſervative againſt thoſe troubleſome tumours, 
to anoint the parts where they are expected to appear, 
both before and during the acceſs of the ſevere cold, 
with oil of turpentine or petroleum; and, when the diſ- 
order firſt begins to ſhew itſelf, it is a very good method 
to wrap round the affected part a piece of a hog's blad- 
der, well wetted with one or other of thoſe oils; and 
care mult be taken to keep off the cold. 


CHILD, a term of relation to parent. 


We ſay, NATURAL child, LEGITIMATE child, PUT A- 
TIVE child, BASTARD child, ADOPTIVE child, POSTHU-= 
MOUs child, &c. 
Mr. Derham computes, that marriages, one with an- 
other, produced four children; not only in England, but 
in other parts alſo. 
It is well known that children, for ſome time after they 
are born, ſee but * imperfectly; and M. Petit, after 
taking a great deal of pains to inveſtigate the cauſe of it, 
found it to be owing in part to the chickneſs of their 
cox NEA, and the ſmall quantity of their aqueous humour. 
Not that the mere thickneſs of the cornea could have 
this effect; but becauſe the thickneſs is owing to its not 
being well ſtretched, and conſequently having wrinkles 
and inequalities on its ſurface, which occaſion an irre- 
ular refration of the light. On the ſame account alſo 
we cornea has not a ſuthcient degree of convexity, to 
bring the PENCILS of rays to a focus ſoon enough. All 
theſe defects, he ſhews, are remedied by the increaſe of 
the aqueous humour. See Dr. Prieſtley's Hiſtory of 
Viſion, &c. 4to. p. 167. ' 
Dr. Harris has an expreſs treatiſe Of the Acute Diſeaſes 
of Children, De Morbis Acutis Infantum. He takes 
them all to ariſe from the humours in the prime via 
growing ſour, and degenerating into acidities: which is 
confirmed from their ſour belches and dejections. 
Hence, all that is required to cure them, is to combat 
this acidity z which is to be effected two ways: by diſ- 
poling it to be evacuated, and by actual evacuation by 
rhubarb, and other gentle purgatives. 
To diſpoſe the peccant acid ſor evacuation, no ſudorifics 
or cordials are to be uſed, thoſe remedies being too vio- 
lent ; but magneſia, crabs eyes and claws, 9 
9 M cuttle- 
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cuttle-fiſh bones, egg-ſhells, chalk, coral, pearls, be- 
zoar, burnt ivory, ſcrapings of the unicorn's horn, Ar- 
menian bole, terra figi//a'a, and lapis Fematites ;, the Goa 
ſtone, and the confection of hyacinth : but of all theſe, 
he prefers old ſhells that have lain og on the edge of 
the ſea, expoſed to the ſun, which is better than any 
chemical furnace. 

Bartholine, Par-, Licetus, and many other writers, give 
an account of a petrified child, which has ſeemed wholly 
incredible to ſome people. The chili, however, which 
they deſcribe, is ſtill in being, and is kept as a great ra- 
rity in the king of Denmark's muſeum at Copenhagen. 
The woman who went big with this, lived at Sens in 
Champaign in the year 1582; it was cut out of her 
belly, and was univerſally ſuppoſed to have lain there 
about twenty years. That it is a real human tus, and 
not artificial, is evident to the eye of any obſerver ; and 
the upper part of it, when examined, is found to be of a 
ſubſtance reſembling the gypſum or ſtone of which they 
make the plaſter of Paris; the lower part is much harder; 
the thighs and buttocks being perfeck ſtone, of a reddiſh 
colour, and as hard as common quarry-ſtone: the grain 
and ſurface of this part appears exactly like that of the 
calculi, or ſtones taken out of human bladders; and the 
whole ſubſtance examined ever ſo nearly, and felt ever 
ſo carefully, appears to be abſolute ſtone. It was car- 
ried from Sens to Paris, and there purchaſed by a gold- 
ſmith of Venice; and Frederick the Third, king of 
Denmark, purchaſed it at Venice of this man for a very 
large ſum, and added it to his collection of rarities. 
Phil. Tranſ. N“ 285. p 1400. See Ixrants. 
Children, beſides the honour and reverence which they 
owe to their parents, ought likewiſe to contribute to 
their ſupport, when they need aſſiſtance. The Athe- 
nian laws obliged all chen to provide for their father, 
when reduced to poverty; with an exception to ſpurious 
children, to thoſe whoſe chaſtity had been defiled by con- 
ſent of the father, and to thoſe who had not been put 
into any way of gaining a hvelihood. Our laws agree 
with thoſe of Athens in the firſt particular; but in the 
other cafes, a chili is compellable by ſtat. 43 Eliz. c. 2. 
if able, to provide for a wicked and unnatural progeni- 
tor. Blackſt. Com. vol. i. p. 453. See PARENT, &c. 

Crt p-be/. 

Cn1:t p-birth. 

CHILDREN, expofing of. See ExPosING. 

Cuil, ning of, See NAME. 

CHILDREN, overlvying . This is a misfortune which fre- 
quently happens; to prevent which, the Florentines 
have contrived an inſtrument called arcuT10. 

Cui -u, a power to take a fine of a bond-woman unlaw- 

fully gotten with chi; that is, without conſent of her 
locd. 
Every reputed father of a baſe child, got within the manor 
of Writte! in Efſex, pays to the lord, for a fine, 3s. 4d. 
where, it ſeems, ch1/4-wit extends to free, as well as 
bond-women. — Quicungue fecerit child-wit, ar. hiepiſcopus 
aut totam, aut dim diam emendationts partem habebit, quietum 
Y de child-wit. Du-Cange. | 

CHilDREN, ch ih. See CHARITY-/ch2vl, and HosPITAL. 

CHILDERMASS Day, called alſo Iunecents Day, an anni- 
verſary tcatt of the church, held on the 28th of Decem- 
ber, in memory of the ch1/dren of Bethlehem, maſſacred 
by order of Herod. 

CHILIAD, an aſſemblage of ſeveral things ranged by 
thouſands. 

The word is formed of yiauag, mille, a thouſand. 

CHILIAGON, in Geometry, a regular plane figure of 1000 
ſides and angles. We can eafly demonſtrate, that the ſum 
of all its angles are equal to 1996 right ones; for the 
internal angles of every plane figure are equal to twice as 
many right angles as the figure hath ſides, except thoſe 
four which are about the center of the figure, from 

whence it may be reſolved into as many triangles as it 
has ſides. The author of L' Art de Penſer, p. 44, 45, 
brings this inſtance to ſhew the diſtinction between ima- 
ining and conceiving. See Noriox. 

CHILIARCHA, or CHILIARCHUS, an officer in the 
armies of the ancients, who had the command of a 
thouſand men. The word comes from Nia, @ thou- 
ſand, and apyn, command. 

CHILIARTAL, in Church- Hiftory, the ſame with MILLE- 
NARII. 

CHILIASTS. See MirIENVARII. 

CHILMINAR, CHELMivnaR, or TCHEL MINAR, the no- 
bleſt and moſt beautiful piece of architecture remaining 
of all antiquity; being the ruins of the famous palace of 
Perſepolis, to which Alexander the Great, being drunk, 
ſet fire, at the perſuaſion of the courteſan Thais. 
Authors and travellers are exceedingly minute in their 

deſcriptions of the Chilminar; particularly Gracias de 

Silva Figueroa, Pietro de la Valle, Chardin, and Le Brun. 

A general idea thereof may be conceived as follows: 


See DELIVERY. 


CHILON, among the Gre-4 Ply/iclog-ri, one who has great 
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There appear the remains of near fourſcore 
fragments whercof are at leaſt fix feet h 
are only nineteen that can be called entire 
tieth all alone, 150 paces from the reſt. 
A rock of black hard marble ſerves for the found 
the edifice. The aſcent to the firſt plan of the buil;.. : 
by fourſcore and fifteen ſteps, cut in the rock Th, a 
of the palace is twenty feet wide; on one {ide is 5 
gure of an elephant, and on the other of a Thin 2 
each thirty feet high, and of a ſhining Forma, 
theſe animals are two columns ; arid not far off the + 
gure of a Pegaſus, | 1 
After this gate is paſſed, there ate found a 

of columns of white marble; the remains 
the magnificence of the work: the ſmalle 
lumns is fifreen cubits high, the largeſt eighteen; each 
has forty flutings, three inches broad; whence a 
height of the whole may be gueſſed at, with the ke. 
proportions. Near the gate is an inſeription'on 5, * 
piece of marble, ſmooth as glaſs, containin 3 
twelve lines: the characters are of a very e 
figure, reſembling triangles and pyramids, 
Theſe noble ruins are now the ſhelter of beaſts, and 

of prey. Beſides the inſcription above mentioned, there 
are others in Arabic, Perlian, and Greek Dr. Hide 
obſerves, that the inſcriptions are very rude and — 
ful; and that ſome, if not all of them, are in praiſe cc 
Alexander the Great; and therefore arc late; than tha 
conqueror. 

M. Le Brun took his voyage to the Eſt Indies, mere! 
for the ſake of viewing the Chilminar. | 


© columns; 4, 
igh: but there 


3 With a twen. 


ation of 


Ercat number 
Whereo{ ikew 
ſt of theſe ©. 


extraordinary 


birds 


J 


lips, called by the Latins ales. Thus alſo among the 
ſpecies of fiſhes, under the claſs of caritenei, ſome are 
called net, that is, /aberner, 


CHILTENHAM worer contains a neutral purgative falt, 


ſomewhat reſembling Glauber's /a/ mirabiis. It contains 
no alcaline or acid fait, no iron, copperas, or ſulphur, 
Theſe waters are thought uſeful in lax conſtitutions, 
where the humours ate alcaleſcent, but kurtful when 
aceſcent. See Phil. 'Tranſ. N 461 feR. 2:. and the 
remarks. See WATER. 


CHIMALATH, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 


to the great corona ſalis, or ſun-flower. 


CHIMERA, or Chu A, a fabulous monſter, which 


the poets feign to have the head and breaft of a lion, the 
belly of a goat, and the tail of a dragon; and to have 
been killed by Bellerophon, mounted on the horſe Pc. 
gaſus 

The foundation of the fable is this : that anciently, in 
Lycia, there was a volcano, or burning mountain, of this 
name ; the top whereof, which was deſert only inha- 
bited by lions; the middle, having good paſtures, was 
frequented by goats; and the fout, being marſhy, by ſer- 
pents Thus Ovid: 


mediis in partibus hircum, 
Pectus & ora lee, caudam ſerpentis habit, 


Bellerophon being the firſt who cauſed this mountain to 
be inhabited, it was feigned, he flew Chimera, Pliny 
ſays, the fire thercof would burn in water, and could be 
extinguiſhed with nothing but carth, or dung. 


CHIMERA is uſed in Myiters of the fiddle Age, for a kind 


of veſſel or ſhip. It ſeems to have been leſs than the 
chelandium. | 


CHIMES of a clock, a kind of periodical muſic, produced i 


certain hours of the day, by a particular apparatt> 
added to a clock; ſuch as a chime- barrel, bells and ham- 
mers, &c. 5 
To calculate numbers for the chimes, and to fit and diride 
the chime- barrel, it muſt be obſerved, that the barrel mul: 
be as long in turning round, as you are in ſinging © 
tune it 1s to play. 1 
As for the chime-barrel, it may be made up © 4 1 
bars which run athwart it, with a convenient num 4 
holes punched in them, to put in the pins that ar 
draw each hammer: by this means, the . 
changed, without changing the barrel. In t 1 - 
the pins, or nuts, which draw the hammers, mu 4 Las 
down from the bar, ſome more, ſome leſs; 2 * 
muſt ſtand upright in the bar: the reaſon 4 1 
play the time of the tune rightly. For the * Shs 
Luck of theſe bars may be a ſemibreve; but kammer 
way is, to have the pins, which draw the 

fixed on the barrel. ei by the 
For the placing of theſe pins, you may 52 * 
way of changes on bells; viz. 1, 2, 3» +5 "muſt be 
ther, make uſe of the muſical notes: where 1 ow ma] 
obſcrved,»what is the compaſs of the tune, . towel; 
notes, or bells, there are from the higheſt 70, From en 
and, accordingly, the barrel muſt be divide | 
to end. nes aſe 
Thus, in the following example, each of the tu. * 
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- kt notes in compaſs z and, accordingly, the barrel is 


divided into eight parts? theſe diviſions are ſtruck round 
the barrel 3 oppoſite to which are the hammer-tails. 
We ſpeak here as if there were only one hammer to each 
hell, that it may be more clearly apprehended z but when 
wo notes of the ſame ſound come together in a tune, 
there muſt be two hammers to the bell to ſtrike it; ſo 
that if, in all the tunes you intend to chime of eight 
notes compaſs, there ſhould happen to be ſuch double 
notes on every bell; inſtead of eight, you mult have fix- 
teen hammers z and, accordingly, you muſt divide the 
barrel, and ſtrike ſixteen ſtrokes round it, oppoſite to 
each hammer-tail: then you are to divide it round a- 
bout, into as many diviſions as there are muſical bars, 
ſemibreves, minims, &c. in the tune. i 
Thus, the hundredth pſalm tune has 2 ſemibreves, 
and each diviſion of it is a ſemibreve: the firſt note of it, 
alſo, is a ſemibreve; and therefore on the chime- barrel 
there muſt be a whole diviſion, from five to hve 3 as you 
may underſtand plainly, if you conceive the ſurface of a 
thime-barrel to be repreſented by the following tables; 
25 if the cylindrical ſuperfici2s of the barrel were itretched 
out at length, or extended on a plane: and then ſuch a 
table, ſo divided, if it were to be Wrapped round the 
barrel, would ſhew the places where all the pins are to 
ſtand in the barrel: for the dots running about the table, 
are the places of the pins that play the tune. 
Indeed, if the chimes are to be complete, you ought to 
have a ſet of bells to the gamut notes; ſo as that each 
bell, having the true ſound of /!, la, mr, 7a, you may 
lay any tune with its flats and ſharps; nay, you may, 
by this means, play both the baſs and treble with one 
barrel: and by ſetting the names of your bells at the 
head of any tune, that tune may eafily be transferred to 
the chime-barrel, without any ſkill in muſic. But it 


as well as upon it. 
The nale. of the hundredth P/elm. 
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A Table fer dividing the Chime-barrel of the 
hundredth Pjalm. 
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HIGHWAY and Roa p. 
foreſt. The feudiſts call it pedagium. 


ing, wherein the fire is made. 


orer the mantle-tree; and the hearth, or ſire- place. 


a half; depth, two, or two and a half feet. 
Accordin 


bottom, 


leſt there bein 
the f. 


| Viſes, to have an a 
ur may, 


Unable to do. 


em | 
key — of the tube 


muſt be obſerved, that each line in the muſic is three | 
notes diſtant : that is, there is a note between cach line, 


CRIMIN, or Caen, in Law, a road, or way. See 


CHIMINAGE, a toll for wayfarage, or paſſage through a 
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meeting with this obſtacle, may be prevented from gets 
ting into the room. 
Some make the funnel twiſted, to prevent the ſmoke's 
deſcending too caſily; but the better expedient is, to 
make the funnel narrower at bottom than at top; the 
fire impelling it upward more caſily when contracted at 
bottom; and in mounting, it finds more ſpace to diſen- 
gage itſelf, and therefore has leſs occaſion to return into 
the chamber. | 

To prevent ſm»kting Ci ux Ns, M. Lucar adviſes two holes, 
or two pipes, one over the other, to be left in each fide 
of the chimney; one ſloping upwards, the other down-- 
wards: through one of theſe, he ſays, the ſmoke will 
paſs in any poſition, 
De VYOrme orders a braſs ball full of water, with one 
ſmall aperture, to be hung up in the chimney, at a height 
a little above the greateſt flame: here, as the water 
grows hot, it will rarefy, and drive through the aperture 
in a vapoury ſteam, which will drive up the ſmoke that 
would otherwiſe linger in the funnel. 
Others place a kind of moveable vane, or weathercock, 
on the top of the chimney : ſo that what way ſoever the 
wind comes, the aperture of the chimney will be ſcreened, 
and the ſmoke have free egreſs: but, in truth, the beſt 
prevention of a ſmoking chimney ſeems to lie in the pro- 
per ſituation of the doors of the room, and the apt falling 
back of the back, and convenient gathering of the wings 
and breaſt of the chimney. 
It is a rule, in building, that no timber be laid within 
twelve inches of the fote- ſide of the chi- jambs; that 
all joiſts on the back of the ch1mney be laid with a trimmer, 
at fix inches diſtance from the back; and that no timber 
be laid within the funnel. 
Chimneys are uſuaily ſuppoſed a modern invention; the 
ancients only making uſe of ſtoves : but Octavio Ferrari 
endeavours to prove </mn-ys in uſe among the ancients. 
Jo this end, he cites the authority of Virgil: 


Et jam ſumma precul villarum culmina fumant. 


And that of Appian, who ſays, © That of thoſe perſons 
“ proſcribed by the triumvirate, ſome hid themſelves in 
wells, claacæ, and common- ſewers; ſome in the tops of 
„ houtcs, and chimneys :” for fo he underſtands x οαο¾, 
vTwpopias, ſumaria ſub tecto paſita. Add, that Ariſtophanes, 
in one of his comedies, introduces his old man, Polycleon, 
{ſhut up in a chamber; whence he endeavours to make 
his eſcape by the hh i However, the few inſtances 
remaining among the ancients, together with the obſcu- 
rity of the rules of Vitruvius on this head, make us ra- 
ther conclude the utc of ſtoves, whereof the ancients 
had entire apartments, induced them to neglect this part 
of building, which the coldneſs of our climates obliges 
us to have a principal regard to. 

In the year 1709, there appeared a French book, en- 
titled La Mechanique du Feu, or the art of augmenting 
the effects, and diminithing the expence, of fire, by M. 
Gauger; lince publiſhed in Engliſh, by Dr. Deſaguliers: 
wherein the author examines what diſpoſition of chimneys 
is moſt proper to augment the heat; and proves geome- 
trically, that the diſpoſition of parallel jambs, with the 
back inclined as in the common chimney, is leſs fitted for 


CHIMNEY, in Architefure, a part of a Houſe, or lodg- 


alladio ſettles the proportions of a chamber-ch:imney 


thus: breadth on the inſide, five and a half, fix, or ChHimNtY-jambs, are the ſides of a chimney, uſually ſtand- 
ren feet; height to the mantle- tree, four, or ſour and 


to Wolfius, the breadth of the aperture, at 
ould be to the height, as three to two; to the 
ieh. as four to two. Ia ſmall apartments, the breadth 
* _ wad in larger, five; in bed-chambers, four; 
* — anquetting-rooms, five and a half; in large, 

+ but the height is never to exceed two and a half; 
g too much room for the air and wind, 
6 ode be driven down into the room. Nor mult 

eight be too little; leſt the ſmoke miſs its way, and 
© checked at firſt ſetting out. "The ſame author ad- 
perture, through which the external 
on occaſion, be let into the flame, to drive up 
3 Which the internal air would otherwiſe be 


ww or that part joined to the chi- 
reſt th. bien orders to be a little narrower than the 
what the ſmoke coming to be repelled downwards, 


reflecting heat into the room, than parabolical jambs, 
with the bottom of the tablette horizontal. 


The word chimney comes from the French cheminte; and | He gives leven ſeveral conſtructions of his new chimneys, 
that from the Latin caminata, a chamber wherein is a chim- | 

ney: caminata, again, comes from cammus; and that 
from the Greek zeumyd, a chimney; of , ure, I burn, 
The parts of a chimney are, the jambs, or ſides; the back, 
or hood; the mantle-tree, reiting on the jambs: the | and the manner of executing them. 
tube, or funnel, which conveys away the ſmoke ; the 
mnez-piece, or moulding, on the fore- ſide of the jambs 


in which there are hollow cavities made by iron plates 
in the back, jambs, and hearth, through which plates 
the heat paſling, warms the air in thoſe cavities, which 


is continually coming into the room freſh and warm; 


M. Gavger, however, does not appear to be the firſt in- 
ventor of the ch:mney he deſcribes; the deſcription of a 
like ch:mney being found in a German book, printed at 
Leipſick in 1699. See FIRE-PLaCts and STOVES. 


ing out perpendicularly, ſometimes circularly, from the 
back; on the extremities whereof the mantle-tree reſts. 
CHnimNnEY-money, or hearth-money, a tax impoſed by ſtatute 
13 and 14 Car. II. c. 10. expreſling, that every fire- 
hearth, and ſtove of every dwelling, or other houſe, 
within England and Wales, except ſuch as pay not to 
church and poor, ſhall be chargeable with two ſhillings 
per ann, payable at Michaelmas and Lady-day, to the 
king and his heirs. But this tax was declared to be an 
oppreihon and badge of flavery, and accordingly abo- 
liſhed by ſtat. 1 W. and M. c. 10. and the window-tax 
eſtabliſhed in its room. See FUAGE and WinDOW-TAX., 
CHIMNEY-prece, in Building, a compoſition of certain 
mouldings, of wood or ſtone, ſtanding on the ſore-ſide 
of the jambs, and coming over the mantle-tree. 
CHIMPANZEE, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of an An- 
golan animal, "xy much approaching to the human fi- 
gure; but of a fierce diſpoſition, and remarkably miſ- 


chievous. In the year 1738, we had one of theſe crea» 
6 tures 
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tures brought over into England, by the captain of a ſhip CITINE, in the Manege, is uſed for the bick-bows 


in the Guinea trade; it was of the female ſex, and was | 
two fect four inches high: it naturally walked erect, 


CHI 


5 or the 
| ecbite, 


ridge of the back of a horſe. The Fre 
and the ancient Italian maſters u = 


and was hairy on ſome part of the body and limbs, and CHINESE Chronotggy. See Cu NOHog r. 
of a ſtrong muſcular make. It would eat very coarſe CHINESE Stoves, See Kane, | 


food, and was very fond of tea, which it drank ont of a 


cup with milk and ſugar, as we do; it ſlept in the man- 
ner of the human ſpecies, and in its voice made fome 
imitation of the human ſpeech, when people ſpeak very 
haſtily, but without any articulate founds. The males 
of this ſpecies are very bold, and will fight a man, 


though they ſee him armed. It is ſaid that they often ſet 
upon, — raviſn the negro women, when they meet 
them in the woods. The creature we ſaw here was but 
about twenty months old, and very tame; the parent 


had it in her arms in the country, and did not part with 


it till ſhe was killed with a ſpear by one of the Moors: 
ſhe was five feet high. Act. Eruditor. Germ. ann. 1739. 

CHINA, or Cninxa-ware, a fine ſort of earthen ware, pro- 
perly called PORCELAIN, 

CHiNa, gilding on. See G1LDING on China. 

CHINA, party. See PARTY. 

CHina, broken, a cament fir. See CAMFNT. 

CHNA-CUHNA, a name ſometimes given to the quinquina, 
or Peruvian bark. See CorTEx Peruvianus, and 
QUuINQUINA. 

CHina-rot, a medicinal root, brought from the Eaſt In- 
dies; and lately alſo from Peru, and New Spain. 

It is of a ruddy brown colour, bordering on black, 
without-ſide; and white, or reddiſh, within. It grows 
chiefly in fenny places, uſually covered with the ſea ; 
which, upon its withdrawing, leaves great quantities 
thereof on the ſhore. The beſt is that which is firm, 
ruddy, and freſh. 

It is ſuppoſed to be the root of a rough ſort of ſmilax, 
called lampatam in China, where it grows plentifully ; 
and being exported thence, is called China. 

It is eſteemed a ſweetener of the blood; and uſed as 
ſuch in decoction, in venereal and ſcorbutic caſes. 

It has indeed been a generally received opinion for a 
conſiderable time paſt, that China-root is of ſervice in the 
gout, ſciatica, dematous tumours, ſtrumæ, imbecil- 
lity of the ſtomach, hemicranias, and in ulcers of the 
reins and bladder; but to be of little effect in the /zes : 
or if it be perhaps of any uſe, yet to be far inferior in 
virtue to guaiacum. 

CHIN-COUGH, a diſeaſe which children are chiefly ſub- 
ject to. It conſiſts in a violent and immoderate cough- 
ing, to a danger of ſuffocation. | 
In the chin-cough, Dr. Huxham uſes the common evacu- 
ations, and propoſes to correct the lentor of the blood, 
and to ſtrengthen the nerves and ſtomach by mercurials, 
the cortex, and proper ſtomachics. 

Dr. Burton declares againſt bleeding, vomiting, and 
purging in the chin-congh, except in very urgent caſes; 
the medicine which he ſays has had great ſucceſs, is a 
ſcruple of fine powder of cantharides, and as much 
camphor, mixed with three drams of the extract of Je- 
ſuits bark. Of this mixture he gives eight or nine grains 
to children every third or fourth hour, in a fooonfal of 
ſome ſimple water, or ſome julep, in which a little bal- 
ſam of capivi had been diſſolved. He fays this method 
is not proper in ſuch chin-coughs as proceed from thin 
ſharp rheum; but, he believes, that in the chin-cough 
from a tough viſcid phlegm, it will ſcarce ever fail, at 
leaſt it has not failed yet. Med. Ef. Edinb. 

As this diſeaſe ariſes from obſtructed perſpiration, and a 


relaxation of the ſolids, its cure muſt depend on cleanſ- 


ing and ſtrengthening the ſtomach, bracing the ſolids, 
and, at the ſame time, promoting perſpiration and the 
different ſecretions. e dict, therefore, ſhould be 
light, and eaſy of digeſtion : the drink ſhould be hyſſop 
or penny-royal tea, ſweetened with honey or ſugar- 
candy; or ſmall wine whey. One of the moſt effectual 
remedies is change of air. When the diſeaſe is violent, 
and there is any danger of an inflammation of the lungs, 
or ſuffocation, repeated bleeding may be proper. Small 
doſes of * — ſhould be adminiſtered in this diſ- 
order. e preparations of rhubarb ſhould alſo be uſed, 
in order to keep the body open. Oily and balſamic me- 
dicines, though often exhibited, ſhould be avoided. 
Millepedes, bruiſed and infuſed in ſmall white wine, 
have been much recommended. Two ounces of theſe 
thould be allowed to a pint of wine, and a table-ſpoonful 
taken three or four times a day. Opfjates, as a little of 
the ſyrup of poppies, or five, fix, or ſeven drops of lau- 
danum, may be occaſionally repeated, to allay the vio- 
tence of the cough. The feet ſhould be occafionall 

bathed in luke-warm water, and a Burgundy pitch 
plaſter kept between the ſhoulders. If the diſeafe con- 
tinues, unattended with a fever, the bark and other bit- 


CtiixESsE, or Chintss Tenge, the 1.4 


CHIOCOCCA, in Botany, a genus o 


ters are proper medicines. Buchan's Domeſtic Medi- 
Cine, ed. 5. p. 309, &c. 


| 
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are of China. F. le Comte obſerves, that te 8 te 
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s no analogy to any other language in the ww, 
only conſiſts of 330 words, whit 11 all 1 K 
at leaſt, they are pronounced fo ſhort, that che moles 
diftinguiſhing above one ſyllable, or ſound i ty 
Yet they have four accents, which, by an inf 4 
voice, multiply almoſt every word ito four " 4 * 
alſo a harmony and pointed cadence to the mol wer * 
phraſes. Their characters are divided into 6x fr 
the firſt exhibiting the ſhape or image of ſ:nſhle Gies; 
the ſecond indicating the object by ſome viſible adage? 
to the ſhape or ſymbol ; the third aſſociating two > "M0 
ters to expreſs an object, which neither would ring 
ſeparately; the fourth expreſſing the ſound, in 6rd yo 
ſupply the defect of the figure, as ya adjoined to the k 
gure of a bird, to repreſent a duck, &c.; the fifth beine 
a metaphorical application of their characters wheieh 
their language acquires a force and vivacity of colourin 
peculiar to itſelf, but at the ſame time rendering it : 
tremely obſcure ; the ſixth extending the primitive ſenſe 
of a character, fo that the ſame character may denen 
verb or adverb, an adjective or ſubſtantive From theſe 
ſources their various characters are detived, and increaf- 
from 390 to go, ooo. 5 
Some learned men have imagined, particularly Mr, Tyr. 
beville Needham, F. R. S. that the Chineſe charaQers 
are the ſame in ay reſpects as the Egyptian hicrogly. 
wp and that the enſe of the latter may be diſcorered 

y the comparative and appropriated Ggnification of the 
former. But it has been uryed, that there is not the 
leaſt trace now remaining of any communication, fince 
the confuſion of tongues, 1 the Chineſe and Egyp- 
tians : nor can there be diſcerned any connection be- 
twecen the two modes of writing at this day. Neverthe- 
leſs, it has been maintained, that the Ch:meſe language 
is one of the moſt ancient; and perhaps the only one that 
has been ſpoken without interruption; and yet remains 
as a living language, to which it is apprehended the ſmall 
number and ſhortneſs of its words — greatly contii- 
buted. The Chineſe characters have been — a 
images for ſenſible things, and ſymbols ſor mental ob- 
jects, which are tied to no ſound, and may be read in 
every tongue; and this ſeems to have been the caſe in 
the moſt remote antiquity, when their characters, which 
are now abbreviated and disfigured, might have been 
more ſimple and natural. See farther on this ſubject, 
Phil. Tranf. vol. lix. Ne 66. p. 489, &c. 


dem. 


CHINNOR, an inſtrument of muſic among the Hebrews, 


conſiſting of thirty-two chords. Kircher has given a fi- 
gure of it; for which, ſce Tat. Aufic. 


CHINSE, in Sea-Language, is uſed for thruſting oakum into 


a ſeam or chink, with the point of a knife or chiſſel. 


CHIO pear, a name given to a ſmall ſpecies of pear, called 


alſo by ſome the baſtard muſk pear, from its reſembling 
the little mulk pear in its ſweet flavour. Its ſkin is yel 
low ſtreaked with red; it is of a roundiſh ſhape, and 
does not hang in cluſters, but fingly on the tree. 

I the pentand ia mon- 
gynia claſs, having a funnel-ſhaped flower, and a ſingle- 
celled berry containing two ſeeds. 


CHIONANTHUS, in Botany. See Sxow-drep tree. 
CHIPPING, a phraſe uſed by the potters and china-men 


to expreſs that common accident both of our own ſtone 
and earthen ware, and the porcelain of China, the fiying 
off of ſmall pieces, or breaking at the edges. Our 
earthen wares are particularly ſubje&t to this, and ate ale 
ways ſpoiled by it before any other flaw appears in then- 
Our ſtone wares eſcape it better than theſe, but leſs than 
the porcelain of China, which is leſs ſubject to it than 
any other manufaQture in the world. The method J 
which the Chineſe defend their ware ſrom this accidents 
is this: they carefully burn ſome ſmall bambou canes'0 
a ſort of charcoal, which is very light, and very blac * 
this they reduce to a fine powder, and then mix 31 
a thin paſte, with ſome of the varniſh which they : : 

their ware: they next take the veſſels when drie 1 

not yet baked, to the wheel, and turning them ** 
round, they, with a peneil dipt in this paſte, ons. 
whole circumference with a thin coat of it: 97 this 
the veſſel is again dried; and the border made Wit 5 
paſte appears of a pale greyiſh colour when e ** 4 
roughly dry. They work on it afterwards in I'4 be 
mon way, covering both this edge and the le wou? 
veſſel with the common varniſh, When the * oth" 

baked on, the colour given by the aſhes difappe”s the 
the edges are as white as any other part; on en . 
baking has not been ſufficient, or the edges been 
2 


OA 


CHI 


covered with the ſecond varniſhing, we ſometimes 
lad a duſky edge, as in ſome of the ordinary thick tea- 
| / 
cups · : 
treat advantage to our Engliſh manufactures 
1 ant lömethigg of this kind. The willow is known 
ry light and black charcoal; but the elder, 
ing ſeldom uſed, greatly exceeds it. The 


3 mixes with any liquid, and might be eaſily 


of the bambou cane, which is a light hollow NE 


fined in this charcoal ſhould be able to penetrate the |- 


CHI 


for the ſeller: and a third indented piece, containing 
the effect of the fine, and called the fort of the fine; and 
delivers it to the cet brevium. | | | 
The ſame officer alſo, or his deputy, proclaims all fines 
in court every term, and indorſes the proclamations on 
the back-ſide of the foot; keeping, withal, the writ of 
covenant, and the note of the fine. 


oats of this ſhrub, which are almoſt all] CHIROMANCY, the art of divining the fate, tempera- 


ment, and diſpoſition of a perſon, by the lines and line- 
aments of the T this is otherwiſe called palmiftry. 
The word comes from x«p, hand, and Aare, divina- 
tion. 

We have a great number of authors on this vain and 
trifling art: as Artemidorus, Fludd, and Johannes de 
Indagine. Taiſnerus, and M. de le Chambre, are 
eſteemed the beſt. 


ſequent baking a ſomewhat different degree of vitrifica- | CHIRONIA, in Bztany, a name by which ſome have called 


be regarded, and only ſerves to defend them from com- 
mon accidents, and keep them entire. 

The Chineſe uſe two cautions in this application : the 
firſt in the preparation; the ſecond in the laying it on. 
They prepare the bambou canes for burning into char- 
coal, by peeling off the rind. This might eaſily be done 
with our elder ſhoots, which are ſo ſucculent, that the 


this is not done with their bambou, the edges touched 


ſeem indeed very probable; but the charcoal will cer- 
tainly be lighter made from the peeled ſticks, and this is 


touch the veſſel with hands that have any greaſy or fatty 
ſubſtance about them; for if this is done, they always 
find the veſſel crack in that place. Obſ. ſur les Cout. de 
PAfie. 

CHIPPINGAVEL, or CHRATINGAVEI, in our Old| 
IVriters, toll paid for: buying and ſelling. 

CHIRAGRA, in Medicine, the gout in the hands. 

The word comes from xeip, manus, hand, and aypa, 
captura, ſeizing. 

The chiragra has its ſeat in the carpus, or extreme part 
of the hand, or the ligaments and junctures of the 


— 
CH AXIUM, in Antiquity, a kind of chariot or con- 
veyance, which was drawn by men inſtead of horſes. 


chariot. 
CHIRCHSED. See Cyurcn-Scor. 
CHIRITES, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by authors 
to a ſtone reſembling the human hand. The accounts 
we have of it ſay, that it is of a white colour, and of the 
nature of gypſum or plaſter-ſtone ; and that it repreſents 
the palm of the hand, with the fingers, and their nails 
on the other fide. This ſeems to have been a name 
given to ſome ſingle ſpecimen in a cabinet of ſome col- | 
lector; for it is certainly no diſtinct ſpecies of foſſil, but 
a mere luſus nature, in the configuration. of ſome acci- 
dental piece of gypſum. 
CHIROGRAPH, — was anciently a deed 
which, requiring a counterpart, was engroſſed twice on 
the ſame piece of parchment, counterwiſe; leaving a 
lpace between, wherein was wrote CHIROGRAPH ; 
through the middle whereof the parchment was cut, 
ſometimes ſtrait, ſometimes indentedly; and a moiety 
* to each of the parties. 
e word is compounded of yp, hand, and ypage, 
%, I write; q. d. band-writing. 
This was afterwards called diuidenda, and chartæ diviſe ; 
| ”_ ay the ſame with what we now call CHARTER- 
v. | 


The firſt uſe of theſe chirographs with us, was in the 1 
of king Henry III. | | 

Accor ding to ſome, a deed was; properly a ebiregraph,| 
when it was ſubſcribed by the hand- xiting of the vendor, 
or creditor, and delivered to the buyer, or debtor. Theſe 


authors make the chirograph differ from a /yngraph, in 


S * 


The word is derived from yp, the hand, and aua, a 


the black bryony. In the Linnzan ſyſtem it is a genus 
of the pentandria menogynia claſs : the characters are; the 
flower hath a permanent empalement of one leaf, cut 
into five oblong ſegments: it hath one petal, with a 
roundiſh tube divided above into five equal parts, which 
ſpread open : it hath five ſhort broad ſtamina, termi- 
nated by large oblong ſummits, which, when the flowers 
drop, are ſpirally twiſted : it hath an oval germen, ſup- 
porting a declining ſtyle, which becomes an oval capſule 
with two cells, filled with ſmall ſeeds. 


bark ſtrips off with a touch. The Chineſe ſay, that if} CHIRONIUM, in Medicine, is ſometimes uſed to ſignify 


a great ulcer, and of difficult cure. 


with the paſte will burſt in the baking: this does not | CHHRONOMI, on the Grecian Stage, were thoſe actors 


who performed without uſing words, by the motions of 
the hand. 


a known advantage. The other caution is, never to | CHIRONOMIA, in Antiquity, the art of repreſenting, by 


the motions of the hand, and other geſtures of the body, 
any paſt tranſaction, whether of true or fabulous hiſtory. 
This made a part of a liberal education among the an- 
cients: it had the approbation of Socrates, and was 
ranked by Plato among the political virtues. 


CHIROTHECA. See GLove. 
CHIROTHESIA, the impoſition of hands in conferring 


any prieſtly orders. 

The word comes from yep, manus, and Tint, pense, 

which ſignifies the laying hands upon another. 

CHIROTONIA, the ſtretching forth, or holding up of 

hands, in electing any magiſtrate, &c. 

The word comes from yep, manus, and eu, tende, the 

action of ſtretching out the hands ; and becauſe the ancients 

gave their ſuffrages by ſtretching out the hands, they 
gave the name chirotonia to the election of magiſtrates. 

This cuſtom was firſt eſtabliſhed in Greece; as appears 

from an oration of Demoſthenes againſt Nezra, and that 

of Aſchines againſt Cteſiphon : thence it paſſed to the 

Romans. From prophane authors it paſſed to eccleſiaſ- 

tical ones; and was uſed by them, not only in ſpeaking 

of elections, but alſo of ordinations. See IMPosITION 
and ORDINATION, 

For the difference between chirothefia, and chirotonia, ſee 

Harrington's Prer. of popular Government. 

CHIRURGERY, popularly called Surgery, the third branch 
of medicine; conſiſting in operations performed by the 
hand, for the cure of wounds, and other diſorders. 

The word chirurgery is formed from eie, manus, hand; 
and gpyov, opus, operation. 

Chirurgery is divided into ſpeculative and practical; one 
whereof does that in effect, which the other teaches 
to do. 

All the operations of chirurgery are reduced under four 
kinds : the firſt whereof rejoins what has been ſeparated, 
and is called /yntheſis. 

The ſecond divides, with diſcernment, thoſe parts whoſe 
union is prejudicial to health; and is called dierefis. 
The third extracts, with art, foreign bodies; called 
exaereſis. 

And the fourth, called profibefis, adds and applies what 
is wanting. 

The principal things that come under the confideration of 
chirurgery are, tumors, ulcers, wounds, diſlocations, and 
fractures. | 
Chirurgery has the advantage of medicine, in the ſolidity 
of its foundation, the certainty of its operations, and the 
ſenſibility of its effects; inſomuch that thoſe who deny 
medicine to be of any ſignificancy, yet allow the uſeful- 


3 that in the latter, the word raph was wrote in 
F * middle, and cut through, in the manner juſt ob- 
4 2 of chirograph. Thoſe authors, therefore, make 
y s ugraph and the chirograph a different thing. 
e 32 was alfo anciently uſed for a fine: the man- neſs of chirurgery. 
; of ingroſſing the fines, and cutting the parchment in 


"0 pieces, is ſtill retained: in the office called the Chi- 


ca ober 10 C4. | ; 

— GRAPHER of fines, an officer. in the common 
into ; who ingroſles fines, acknowleged in that court, 
a pe etual record (after they have been examined 
| * ed by other officers) ; and writes and delivers 


identures thereof to the 
1 party. 


w 


Cbirurgery is very ancient; and even much more ſo than 
medicine, whereof it now makes a branch. It was, in 
effect, the ſole medicine of the firſt ages; they betaking 
themſelves to the cure of external diſorders, before they 
came to examine or diſcover what related to the cure of 
internal ones. | 

Apis, king of Egypt, is ſaid to be the firſt inventor of 
chirurgery; after him, Mſculapius compoſed a treatite of 
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ol. 188. one for the buyer, the other 
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| wounds and ulcers : he was ſucceeded by the philoſophers 
: of 
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their time. 
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df the following ages, in whoſe hands chrirargery wholly [ 
lay: ſuch were Pythagoras, Empedocles, Parmenides, 
Democritus, Chiron, Pon, Cleombrotus, who cured 
king Antiochus, &c. 

Pliny tells us, upon the authority of Caſſius Hemina, that 

Atchagathus was the firit of the profeſſion that ſettled at 
Rome; that the Romans were wonderfully pleaſed with 

this Valnerarins, \as they called him, at his firſt coming, 

and ſhewed him ſome extraordinary marks of their eſteem, 
but that they were diſguſted at him afterwards, and nick- 

named him Carnifex, for his eruelty in cutting off limbs. 
Some pretend, that he was even ſtoned by them to death 
in the Campus Martius; but if he really came to ſuch 
an untucky end, it is ſtrange Pliny ſhould take no notice 
of it. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. hb. xxix. cap. 1. 
Chirurgeiy was cultivated with much more earneſtneſs by 
Hipp crates, than by any of the preceding 1 
it is laid to have been perfeQted in Egypt by Philoxenns, 
who wrote ſeveral volumes on that fabject. Among the 
Greeks, Gotgias, Soltrates, Heron, the two Apollonii, 
Am monius of Alexandria; and at Rome, Trypho the 
father, Euelpiſtus, and Meges, made it flouriſh, each in 


_ 
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he more modern authors, who have contributed moſt 
to the perſection of chirurgery, are, Parzus, Fab. ab 
Amauapendente, Harvey, Wharton, Gliffon, Du Lau- 
rence, Diemerbroeck, Vieuſſens, Barbette, Dionis, Char- 
friere, Heiſter, &c. 
Scultetus has publiſhed a deſcription of all the inſtru- 
ments uſed in chirurgery, under the title of Armamenta- 
rium Chirurgieum; and our countryman, Mr. Wifeman, 
ſerjcant=.irurgeon to king Charles II. a folio volume of 
chirurgical treatiſes, containing practical obſervations, 
beth in reſpect to the internals and externals, of a num- 
ber of caſes in each branch of the art, from his own ex- 
Yerience, under the title of Several chirurgical Treatiſes. 
Fhis work has deen made uſe of ever ſince, by the moſt 
knowing of our Engliſh chirurgeons; and has been the 
foundation of moſt chirurgical treatifes fince its publica- 
tion, anno 1676. 
In England there are two diſtinct companies now occu- 
pying the ſcience or faculty of furgery ; the one com- 
pany called barbers, the other ſurgeons; which latter were 
not till very lately incorporated. The two were united to 
ſue and be ſued, by the name of maſters or governors 
and commonalty of the myſtery of Barbers and Surgeons 
of London, 32 Hen. VIII. cap. 42. 
No perſon uſing any barbery, or ſhaving, in London, was 
to occupy any ſurgery, letting of blood, or other matter; 
drawing of teeth only excepted. And no perſon uſing 
the myſtery or craft of ſurgery was to occupy or exerciſe 
the ſeal or craft of barbery, or ſhaving ; neither by him- 
ſelf, nor any other for his uſe. 32 Hen VIII. cap. 42. 
By the ſame ſtatute, ſurgeons were obliged to have ſrgns 
at their doors, 
he French chirurpeons. being refufed to be admitted into 


the univerſities, notwithſtanding that their art makes a 


branch of medicine, one of the ſour faculties, on pre- 
tence of its bordering a little on butchery, or cruelty, aſ- 
ſociated themſelves into a brotherhood, under the pro- 
tectlion of St. Coſmus, and St. Damian: on which ac- 
count, according to the laws of their inſtitution, they are 
obliged to dreſs and look to wounds gratis, the firſt Mon- 
day of each month, 
They diſtinguiſh between a chirurgeon of the long robe, and 
a barber chirurgeon : the firſt has ſtudied phylic, and is al- 
lowed to wear a gown. 
The {ſkill of the other, beſide what relates to the ma- 
nagement of the beard, is ſuppoſed to be confined to the 
more ſimple and eaſy operations in chirurgery; as bleed- 
ing, tooth-drawing, &c. They were formerly diſtin- 
guithed by badges: thoſe of the long gown bore a caſe 
of inſlruments ; and the barber a baſon. 

CHISSEL, an inſtrument much uſed in ſculpture, maſonry, 
joinery, carpentry, &c. 
here are chi/ſe/s of different kinds; though their chief 
difference lies in their different fize and ſtrength, as be- 
ing all made of ftcel well ſharpened and tempered : but 
they have different names, according to the different 
uſes to which they are applied. 
The chifſels uſed in carpentry and joinery are, 1, The 
former, which is uſed firſt of all before the paring-chiſſel. 
and juſt after the work is ſcribed. 2. The e 
which has a fine ſmooth edge, and is uſed to pare off, or 
ſmooth the irregularities which the former makes. This 
is not ſtruck with a mallet, as the former is, but is preſſed 


with the ſhoulder of the workman. 3. Skew-former : this 


is uſed for cleanſing acute angles with the point, or cor- 
ner of its narrow edge. 4. The mortiſe-chifſel, which is 
narrow, but very thick and ſtrong, to endure hard blows ; 
and it is cut to a very broad bafil : its uſe is, to cut deep 
ſquare holes in the wood, for mortiſes. 5. The gouge, 
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which is a chiſel with a round edge; one figs 
ſerves to prepare the way for an augre, and th 
cut ſuch wood as is to be rounded, hollowed & 
Socket-chifſels, which art chiefly uſed by carpent OY 
to have their ſhank made with a hollow ſocket hy Ke, 
receive a ftrong wooden ſprig, fitted into CS 
ſhoulder. Theſe chiſſeli are diſtinguiſhed adi a 
the breadth of the blade, into half-inch chiſſel * 
quarters of an inch chiſel, &e. 7. Ripping- chi f ue 
is a ſocket chiſſel of an inch broad; having a bl * 
Nenne toity its uſe is to rip, or tear 1 

wood aſunder reing in 
C them. 55 p PR between 

HISELY land, in Agriculture, a term a ropriated 

fort of land which breaks, when it is 2 1 * 
plough, into * like the chips made b * 
cutter's chiſſel in the hewing of ſtones. Ita of 2 mia. 
dle nature, between the ſandy land that falls off 1 * 
the plough-ſhare, like bran or faw-duſt, and the chi 
that is raiſed in large glebes. 0, 
It 1 " we eg colours, grey, brown, reddiſh, and blackiſ 
and uſually contains a large quantity of - 
6 — 4 number of pebbles. n 

is the name of an inſtrument : 
laths. BAY —_— 
CHITSEE, in Botany, the name of a Chineſe tree, calle 
CHITTING, in Gardening. A feed is ſai þ 
, In Gar . is laid to chi- 

it firſts ſhoots its — into the earth. FIN 
CHI-TUA, in the Materia Medica, a name uſed by ſome 

authors for a kind of lignum aloe, which is reddiſh, and 
of a very fine ſcent. 
CHIVAGE. See CHEvVaAGE. 
CHIVALRY, in Antiquity, an inſtitution which ſucceeded 
the CRUSADEs, and which, though founded in caprice, 
and productive of extravagance, bad a very conſiderable 
influence in refining the manners of 1 m- 
tions, during the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries. The objects of this inſtitution were, 
to check the infolence of overgrown oppreſſors, to ſuc- 
cour the diſtreſſed, to reſcue the helpleſs from captivity, 
to protect or to avenge women, orphans, and eccleſil- 
tics, who could not 2 arms in their own defence, to 
redreſs wrongs, and to remove grievances. Valour, ge- 
lantry, and religion, were blended in this inſtitution; 
men were trained to knighthood by long previous diſc 
pline ; they were admitted into the order by ſolemnities 
no leſs devout than pompous ; every any fo of noble 
birth courted the honour ; it was deemed a diſtinction 
ſuperior to royalty, and monarchs were ſound to receive 
it from the hands of private gentlemen. Theſe various 
circumſtances contributed to render a whimfical inſtitu- 
tion of ſubſtantial benefit to mankind. See Robertſon's 
Hiſt. of Charles V. vol. i. p. 82, &c. ed. 2. 8vo. 
Dr. Hurd, in his Letters on Chivalry and Romance, 
traces the origin of this inſtitution immediately to the 

feudal conſtitution ; and he ſuppoſes that the ſpirit af 

chrvalry had conſiderably eeratind before the riſe of the 
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CRUSADES. | 
CrivaLRy, or CHEVALRY, in Law, a tenure of land by 
knight- ſervice; whereby the tenant was anciently bou 

to perform ſervice in war, to the king, or to the meſne 
lord of whom he held by that tenure. | 
| By a ſtatute of 12 Car. II. cap. 24. all tenures by ©: 

valry, in capite, &c. are. aboliſhed. See CouRT and 

GUARDIAN. : 

CHIUDENDO, in Jcalian Mufic, to conclude; as chiudew 
col ritornello, col Paria, ſignifies to end with a RIT0R- 
NELLO, or ſome paſſage which has been before ſung 
ſome parts of the piece. 

CHIVEN, in Zoology, a name given by many to the wo 
CICAPA, or fly<atcher, a ſmall bird little bigger than t 
wren. 1 

CHIVES, or C1 yes, in Betany, the ſmall kae n, 
ing on the ends of the fine threads, or ſtamina of — 
by Ray, and others, called alſo apices. See —— - 
Dr. Grew calls the 2 or threads themſelues, 
which the apices are fixed, the chives. : kind 

Caives, in Botany, a very ſmall ſpecies of the ox 
is alſo called by this name. 

CHIUM MAformer. See MARBLE. oth of the 

Cav M vinum, Chian wine, or wine of the grod Dolo 
iſland of Chios, now Scio, is commended OY, 1 6 
rides, as affording a good nouriſhment, fit to : of re- 
diſpoſed to intoxicate, endued with the "_ opthal- 
ſtraining defluxions, and a proper ingredient 45605 the 
mic medicines. Hence Scribonius Largus © up 
dry ingredients in collyria for the eyes, to 
with Chian wine. , « We meet 

CHIUN, or Cxevan, in Hebrew Antiquity. the AQ 
with this word in the prophet Amos, cite 


* If 
of the Apoltles. St. Luke reads the paſſaße Wy tt 


I 


CHO 


the tabernacle of Moloch, and the flar of your god 


CHO 


or other heavy body, to prevent it from fetching away 
R 4 figures which ye made to worſhip them. The im- when the 10 is = Mr wh 1 

6 of the Hebrew is as follows: Ye have borne the taber- | CHOCOLATE, a kind of cake, or confection, prepared 
* acl of your kings, and the pedeflal (the chiun) of your of certain drugs; the bofis, or principal whereof, is the 
to images, Fa far of your gods, which ye made to your ſelves. | cacao-nut, 

2 - The Sepruagint in all 8 read Repham or „„ The name chocolate is alſo given to a drink, prepared from 
to inſtead of Chiun or an, and took the pedeſtal for | this cake, of a duſky colour, ſoft, and oily z uſually 
ee a god. . drank hot, and eſteemed not only an excellent food, a5 
ch Some ſay that the Septuagint, who made their tranſla-] being very nouriſhing, but alſo a medicine; at leaſt 


tion in Egypt, changed the word Chiun into that of Rem- 


K n inte a diet, for keeping up the warmth of the ſtomach, and 
es $h:n, becauſe they had the ſame fignification. M. Baſ- | aſliſting digeſtion. 
en nage, in his book entitled Jewiſh Antiquities, after hav- | The Spaniards were the firſt who brought chocolate into 
ing diſcourſed a good deal upon Chion or Remphan, con- | uſe in Europe; and that, perhaps, as much out of in- 
hat cludes that Moloch was the fun, and Chion, Chiun, or | tereſt, to have the better market for their cacao-nuts, va- 
the R-mphan, the moon. ; nilla, and other drugs which their Weſt Indies furniſh, 
ne- CHIUREA, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by Cardan, | and which enter the compoſition of cbecolate, as out of 
nd. Oviedo, and ſome others, to the oross uu. regard to thoſe extraordinary virtues which their authors 


CHLANA, in Antiquity, a kind of thick, ſhaggy» upper 
arment; its uſe was very ancient; for we find Homer 
makes his heroes firſt put off their chl[2ne, and after- 
wards their tunics, or coats, 

CHLAMY DULA, in Antiquity, a ſmall upper garment 
worn oy See CHLAMYS. 


ſo In in it. The qualities above mentioned 
— all that the generality of phyſicians, and others, al- 
ow it. 
For the ſtatutes relating to the manufacture and trade of 
chocolate in Great Britain, ſee 10 Geo. I. cap. 10. 1. 
2. 18. 19. 22. 24. 11 Geo. I. cap. 10. 5 13. 23. 25. 1! 


rng CHLAMYS, in Antiquity, a military habit, worn by the | Geo. I. cap. 30. 6 14, 15. 
ancients over the tunica. CHocoLATE, original manner of making. The method firſt 
lied Chlamys was the ſame, in time of war, that the tega was | uſed by the Spaniards was very ſimple, and the ſame with 
in time of peace; each belonged to the patricians. It that in uſe among the Indians : they only uſed cacao-nut, 
chen did not cover the whole body, but chiefly the hind-part;] maiſe, and raw ſugar, as expreſſed from the canes, with 
though it alſo came over the ſhoulders, and was faſtened a little achiotl, or rocou, to give it a colour: of theſe 
_ with a buckle on the breaſt. There were four or five four drugs, ground between two ſtones, and mixed toge- 
an 


kinds of chlamys ; that of children, that of women, and 
that of men; which laſt was divided into that of the 
ople, and that of the emperor. 


ther in a certain proportion, they made a kind of bread, 
which ſerved them equally for ſolid food, and for drink; 
eating it dry when hungry, and ſteeping it in hot watcr 


eded CHLIASMA, in Medicine, a warm fomentation of the] when thirſty, 

Mice, moiſt kind; as pyria is of the dry kind. This drink the Mexicans called chocolate, from chocas, 
rable CHLOEIA, in Antiquity, a feſtival celebrated at Athens, in] ſound; and alte, or atte, water; q. d. water that makes a 
1 m. honour of Ceres, to whom, under the name Xen, i. e. | neife : from the noife which the inſtrument, uſed to mill 

and Graſs, they ſacrificed a ram. and prepare the liquor, made in the water. 

were, CHLORA, in Botany, a genus of the octandria monegynia| But the Spaniards, and other nations, afterwards added 
| ſuc- claſs : the calyx is compoſed of eight leaves; the corolla} a 2 number of other ingredients to the compoſition 
dun; has a ſingle petal, and is divided into eight ſections;] of chocolate; all of which, however, vanilla alone ex- 
lefiaf- and the copfale conſiſts of a fingle cell, with two valves, | cepted, ſpoil, rather than mend it. 

ie, (0 containing many ſeeds. CHocoLATE, method of making, now in uſe among the Spa- 
ry gal CHLO 8, in Zoology, a name by which Turner, and | nerds of Mexico. e fruit, being gathered from the ca- 


ſome others, have called the common YELL ow -hammer, 
or emberiza lutea. 


cao-tree, is dried in the fun, and the kernel taken out, 
and roaſted at the fire, in an iron pan pierced full of 


CaLorevs, in Zoology, is alſo a name by which ſeveral au-] holes; then pounded in a mortar; then ground on a 
nobe thors, and particularly many of the earlieſt writers, have] marble ſtone, with a grinder of the ſame matter, till it 
nchion called the GALBULA, a very elegant and beautiful bird | be brought into the conſiſtence of a paſte; mixing with 
— of the thruſh kind, almoſt al over yellow. it more or leſs ſugar, as it is to be more or lefs ſweet. In 
en CHLORIS, in Ornithology, the name of the bird commonly | proportion as the paſte advances, they add ſome long 
nſtitu called in Englifh the greenfinch, a well-known bird of | pepper, a little achiotl, and, laſtly, vanilla: ſome add 
rtſon's the ſize of a common ſparrow, and remarkable for its | cinnamon, cloves, and aniſe; and thoſe who love per- 
o green colour, whence it has its name, and for the large- | - fumes, muſk and ambergris. 
pa neſs of its beak, in which it approaches to the cocco-F There is alſo a kind of Mexican chocolate, in the compo- 


thrauftes; it builds in our hedges, and feeds on the ſeeds 
of i 


ſition whereof there enter almonds and filberts ; but it is 
rather to ſpaze the cacao, than to render the chocolate bet- 


CHLORITES, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the an-] ter: and, accordingly, this is looked on as ſophiſticated 
4 by cients to a green ſtone ſeeming to have been a jaſper, but | chocolate. 
. ſo pellucid as to approach to the nature of the coarſer} CHOcOoLATx, the, made in Spain, differs ſomewhat from 


ye The word chloro hgnifies greenneſs, verdure; formed from] proportion, at Madrid, is, to an hundred kernels of ca- 
Jon, groſs g b e | cao, to add two grains of chile, or Mexican pepper; or, 
"A" $ uſual * are, girls, maids, and widows ; or even] in lieu thereof, Indian pepper; a handful of aniſe; as 
TOR» wives, whoſe huſbands are deficient, &c. It oo a many flowers, called by the natives vinacaxtlides, or little 
1 pale, yellow, or greeniſh tincture to the complexion, ears; fix white roſes in powder; a little machuſia; a pod 
ung with a circle of violet under the eyes. The patient is | of campeche; two drachms of cinnamon; a dozen al- 
* melancholy and uneaſy; has frequently a low wandering | monds, and as many hazel nuts; with achiotl enough to 
un the fever, with an unequal pulſe, vomiting, heavineſs, liſt- | give it a reddiſh tincture; the ſugar» and vanilla arc 
leſſneſz, drowſineſs, difficulty of breathing, longing for] mixed at diſcretion; as alſo the muſk and ambergris. 
grow abſurd foods, &c. m They frequently work their paſte with orange-water, 
owers: comes on, commonly, antecedent to, or about the time] which they think gives it a greater conſiſtence and 
at of the eruption of the menſes. Though the ſtoppage of | firmneſs. | 
* the menſes is not always the cauſe of this diſtemper; for] The paſte is uſually made up into cakes, ſometimes into 
ey ſometimes, though but ſeldom, flow regularly, in] large rolls; and ſometimes the cakes are made up of pure 
: kind, the yrogren thereof. According to Etmuller, the ſup-\ chocolate, without any admixture ; thoſe who uſe it being 
pretuon of the menſes is rather the effect than the cauſe | to add what quantity they pleaſe of ſugar, cinnamon, 
Som diſeaſe. | and vanilla, when in the water. 
of the bi © Cure is chiefly to be attempted by chalybeats and | Among us, in England, the chocolate is chiefly made thus 
ol ters. In the colder conſtitutions, decoctions of guai- | ſimple and unmixed, though (perhaps not unadulterated) 
, I edel are found of uſe. of the kernel of the cacao; excepting that ſometimes 
of Ie US, in Hippocrates, is fine ſoft wool, to which he | ſugar, and ſometimes vanilla, is added: any other in- 
opthal- eo ares an aqueous on, on account of its ſoftneſs, redients being ſcarce known ng wh 
ds the : ANA; in Ancient Anatomnijts, a cavity in the brain like | The neweſt checolate is eſteemed the beſt; the drug never 
e up unnel, called alſo pelvis. keeping well above two years, but uſually degeneratin 
ASPI uch be 7 , 


emeralds. 
CHLOROSIS, in Medicine, a feminine diſcaſe, vulgarly 
called the green-/ichneſs, white jaundice, &c. 


a name given by the ancients to a ſpecies 

- Rn chryfoprafius, a gem of a mixed colour between 

7 ow and green. It was called choaſpites from the name 
ever in which it was frequently found. 


K, in 8a Language, a wedge uſed to confine a caſk, 


| 


| 


| 


} 


that made in Mexico: for, beſides the drugs uſed in this 
laſt, they had two or three kinds of flowers, pods of cam- 
peche, and generally almonds and hazel nuts. 'The uſual 


fore that time. 
It is to be kept in brown paper, put up in a box; and that 
in another, in a dry place. 
Mr. Henly, an ingenious electrician, has lately diſco- 
vered that chocolate, freſh from the mill, as it cools in the 
din 


CHO 


tin-pans into which it is received, becomes ſtrongly 

clerical; and that it retains this property for ſome time 
after it has been turned out of the pans, but ſoon loſes 
it by handling. The power may be once or twice re- 
newed by melting it again in an iron ladle, and pouring 
it into, the tin pans as at firſt ; but when it becomes dry 
and powdery, the power is not capable of being revived 
by ſimple melting: but if a ſmall quantity of olive: oil be 
added, and well mixed with the chocolate in the ladle, its 
electricity will be completely reſtored by cooling it in the 
tin pan as before. From this experiment he conjectures, 
that there is a great _— between phlogiſton and the 
electric fluid, if indeed they be not the ſame thing. 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvii. part i. p. 94, &c. 
The manners of preparing the maſs into a liquor, with 
the proportions, are various : ordinarily, the chocolate 1s 
boiled in water, ſometimes in milk; and ſometimes, by 
good economiſts, in water-gruel : when boiled, it is 
milled, or agitated with a wooden machine for the pur- 
poſe, and boiled again, till it be of the proper conſiſt- 
ence for drinking; then ſugared, if the maſs were pure; 
then milled afreſh, and poured off. 
Note, che beſt choclate is that which diffolves entirely in 
the water; leaving no grounds, or ſediment, at the bot- 
tom of the pot. | 
The Spaniards eſteem it the laſt misfortune that can be- 
fal a man, to be reduced to want chocolate : they are never, 
known to leave it, excepting for ſome other liquor that 
will intoxicate. 

CrHocoLaTE-tree, See Cacao. 

CHOENICIS, in the Ancient Surgery, the trepan, ſo called 
by Galen and Zgineta, and mentioned by Celſus, where 
he calls it modiolus. 

CHOENIX, an Attic dry meaſure, containing three cotyle, 
or one ſextarius and an half, which is twe pounds and a 

uarter. Its mark was a Xx with a y over it. 


=" - 


The chaenix likewiſe contained the forty-cighth part of a | 


medimnus, and was otherwife called HEMEROTRO- 
PHIS. 

CHOERINAZ, in Antiquity, a kind of ſea-ſhells, with 
which the ancient Greeks uſed to give their ſuffrage, or 
vote. | £0 

CHOEROGRYLLUS. See Hedge-Hos. 

- CHOES, in Antiquity, an Athenian feſtival in honour of 
Bacchus, celebrated in the month Antheſterion. |} | 

CHOIR, that part of a church, cathedral, &c. where the 
clergy and choriſters, or ſingefs, are placed. 
The word, according to Iſidore, is derived d ceronis cir- 
cum/tantiam ; becauſe, anciently, the choriſters were diſ- 
poſed round the altar to ſing; which is ſtill the manner 
of building altars among the Greeks. 
The choir with us is diſtinguiſhed from the chancel, ot 
ſanctuary, where the communion is celebrated: as, alſo 
from the nave, or body of the church, where the peo- 

le are placed | 
The patron is 
church; and the pariſhioners the nave. We 
The choir was not ſeparated from the nave, till the time 
of Conſtantine : from that time the choir was railed in 
with a balluſtrade, - with curtains drawn over, not to be 
opened till after the conſecration. | 
In the twelfth century they began to incloſe the chorr- 
with walls; but the ancient balluftrades have been fince 
reſtored z out of a view to the beauty of the architecture. 
The chantor is maſter of the choir. | 
In nunneries, the choir is a large ball, adjoining to the 
body of the church, ſeparated by a grate, where the re- 
ligious ſing the office. | 

Cnoir muſic, muſic ſung in a chorus, as in churches. It 
is ſometimes uſed for muſica piena, canto fermo, or what 
we call plain chant, or ſong. 41 

CHOIROS,. in /chthyology, a name given by Ariſtotle and 
others of the old Greek writers to the cernua or aterina 

of the Latins, called by us the Rurr. This fiſh has 
been called by 2 great variety of names, but it is pro- 
rly a ſpecies o 7 
. the others of that genus by Artedi under the name 
of the pearch with only one fin on the back, and with a 
cavernous head. | | 

CHOLAGOGUE, a medicine which purges the bile down- 
ward. | * | 
The word comes from enn, bilez and ae, to lead, 
or draw. | | 
Of theſe ſome are ſimple, others compound; and both 
the one and the other are diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, 
with regard to their activity; the benign, the moderate, 
and the violent. f 
Of the firſt kind are, MAN NA, CASSIA, roles, tama- 
rinds, oleum ricini, &c. 
Of the ſecond are $ENA, RHUBARE, ALOES, &c. 
Of the third JALAP, SCAMMONY, &. 

CHOLEDOCH US, in Anatomy, a term applied toa canal, 


ſaid to be obliged to repair the choir of a | 


earch, or PERCA, and is diſtinguiſhed | 


l 
cos 


CH O 


or duct, called alſo dis communis; formed 
A N . and ductus cyſticus. 
e word comes from yoan; choler 
- ay ba jr np anal a Fw Lolas, Ire 
Ihe choledochus ductus, paſſing obliquely t 
of the duodenum, 2 to I the » 
LIVER to the inteſtines. Some have im 
conveyed the bile from the liver to the 
but it being obſerved, that it is the du 
gall-bladder, that ſwells, upon blowin 
it is evident, the bile contained the 
where elſe but to the duodenum. 
CHOLER. See Bite. 
CHOLERA MORBUS, a ſudden overflowin 


of the union 


the lower 

ILE from the 
agined, that it 
GALL bladder - 
adenum, not the 
g through this duc 
rein is conveyed * 


of the BILE, or bilious matters, both 8 1 . 
wards. ; 1 
It is ſuppoſed to have its riſe from the great abundance of 


P 
bilious e. z which, being very acrimonious 
cate the membranes of the ſtomach and inteſtines; 
by that means, occaſion unuſual and violent on 
—_ 5 | 
t is very dan 
it — 
It has its name, either from the great quantity of cha i 
evacuates; or becauſe the matter is inceſſantly expelled 
at the inteſtines, which they anciently called cholades, 
Dr. Sydenham obſerves, it generally attacks people about 
the latter end of ſummer; and proceeds, not unfre- 
quently, from ſurfeits: that the cure depends upon large 
quantities of chicken-broth, drank ſo as to excite vomit. 
ing plentifully z and that the broth is alſo to be injected 
clyſterwiſe : after which, he ſays, the cure is to be com- 
pleted by laudanum, given at proper intervals, and in 
roper doſes. 
he remedy in the Indies for the cholera morbus, or mar- 
dechin, is, to keep the patient from drinking ; and to burn 
the ſoals of his feet. 
The free uſe of the columbo root has been found an ex- 
cellent remedy in this diſeaſe. 
CHOLOBAPHIS, in Natura! Hiftory, a name given by 
ſome of the ancient Greeks to a peculiar kind 1. 
which was inferior to many others, and was of a colour 
tending to yellow. | 
It.is plain that the Romans called all the green cryſtals 
found in copper-mines by the name of emeralds; for 
they expreſs in their deſcriptions all the defects we find 
in theſe cryſtals, ſuch as their having hairs, or ſubſtances 
like hairs, within, as alſo ſalts, and the like. 
CHOLOMA, or Cao1.0s1s, ſignifies, according to Galen, 
any diſtortion of a member, or depravation of it with re- 
ſpect to motion. It is taken alſo, in a particular ſenſe, 
for halting or lameneſs of a leg, arifing | rar luxation, 
CHOMER. See Cokus. 
CHONDRILLA, in Botany. - See Gu M-ſuccory. 
CHONDROGLOSSUM, in Anatomy, a very ſmall muſcle 
of the tongue, mentioned by Verheyen, and ſeveral other 
authors, exceedingly ſhort and narrow; ariſing from the 
cartilaginous proceſſes of the os hyoides, and meeting in 
the middle of the baſis of the tongue, where it is in- 
ſerted, forming an arch under it. 
This ann of muſcles is not found in all ſubjects; whence 
ſome have queſtioned its exiſtence. ; 
CHONDROPTERYGHI, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given 
by Artedi and Linnzus to one of the great claſſes or fi. 
milies of the fiſhes: the characters of which are, that 
the rays of the fins are not bony, but cartilaginous. | 
The bones of the body of theſe fiſhes are allo cartilag- 
nous, and the mouth in moſt of the ſpecies 18 placed in 
the lower part of the body. 
The word is derived from 
pub,, 2 wing or fin. Of 
geon, lamprey, &c. 8 
CHONDROS, in Ancient Medical Writers, the fame 3 
ALICA. 4 lich 
It ſignifies alſo ſome grumous concretion, 3s of : 
or 363 ; 
It is, beſides, the Greek word for a cartilage. Wits 
CHONDROSTNDESMUS, in Ancient Medical If füt, 
ſignifies a cartilaginous ligament. 
e word is derived . a cartilage, 1 
a name, ol f. 


Jeoloc, à ligament. 
CHOP- CHURCH, or CHURCH-CHOPPER, 
ther nick- name, given to parſons, who make 2 P 
of exchanging benefices. oeful trade 
Chap-church occurs in an ancient ſtatute as ala 1 
or occupation; and ſome of the judges ſays an but 


addition. Brook holds, that it was no oc 


a thing permiſſible by law. 3 
IN, CT a 2 and Scotch liquid 


ſure, containing half their PIN Tr. 
CHORAGIUM, in Antiquity, was uſed to 
neral of a young unmarried woman. 


velli. 
and, 
trace 


rous : whence the French anciently called 


| 


ard pos, 2 cartilage, and are 
is order are the , 


* 


denote tht fue 
Some 


6 


terly 


CHO 


4 aye, duce. But Pitiſcus chooſes rather to derive it 
2 Zeorus; becauſe 4 chorus or company of virgins al- 
ways attended ſuch funerals. 1 

CHORAGIUM ſignified alſo the tiring or dreſſing · room be- 


7 to the ſtage; and ſometimes was taken for the | 


AORAGUS, in Antiquity, he who had the ſuperintend- 
ence of the chorus, whoſe buſineſs it was to take care 
they obſerved the rules of the muſic, and performed their 
arts with decorum, a Ser 

cuox Ac were likewiſe certain Athenian citizens choſen 
annually, who were obliged to be at the expence of 
layers, fingers, dancers, and muſicians, as often as 
there was occaſion, at the celebration of their public feſ- 

dA muſic, a ſort of muſic, proper for dancing, by 
the variety of its different motions. ; 

CHORAL, fignifies any perſon that, by virtue of any of 
the orders of the clergy, was in ancient times admitted 
to fit and ſerve God in the choir. 

Dugdale, in his Hiſtory of St. Paul's Church, ſays, that 
there were with the chorus formerly fix vicars choral be- 
longing to that church. 

CHORD, or CorD, primarily denotes a flender rope, or 
cordage. 


The word is formed of chorda, and that from xen, a 


gut; whereof ſtrings may be made. 

Cuoxp, CHoRDA, in Anatomy, a little nerve extended over 

the membrana tympani, os drum of the ear. See TYM- 
PANUM. 
Anatomiſts are not agreed about the ufe of the chorda 
tympani : ſome ſay, it ſerves to vary and modify the ſound 
of the tympanum, in the ſame manner as the ſtrings, or 
braces, ſtretched over the war-drum : others will have it 
to be no more than a branch of the fifth pair. : 

CyoxD, CHoRDa, in Geometry, a right line connecting the 
two extremes of an arch. 

Or, it is a right line, terminated at each extreme in the 

ciccumference of a circle, without paſling through the 

center; and dividing the circle into two unequal parts, 

called ſegments. Such is the line AB, Tab. Geometry, 
6 


** of the complement of an arch is the chord that ſubtends 
the reſt of the arch; or ſo much as makes up the arch a 
ſemicircle. 

The chord is perpendicular to a line drawn from the cen- 
ter of the circle to the middle of the arch, as CE; and 
has the fame diſpoſition thereto, as the cord, or ſtring of 
a bow, has to the arrow; which occaſioned the ancient 


geometricians to call this line the chord of the arch, and 


the other the ſagitta, or arrow; the former of which 
names is ſtill continued, though the latter is diſuſed. 
What the ancients called ſagitta, is now termed the 
verſed fine. 


Half the chord of the double arch BD, is what we now 


call the right fine ; and the exceſs of the radii beyond the 


cherd, D E, the verſed fine. 

The chord of an angle, and the chord of its complement 
to a whole circle, are the ſame thing: the chord of fifty 
degrees is alſo the chord of 310. 

It is demonſtrated, in geometry, that the radius CE, bi- 
ſecting the chord B A in D, does alſo biſeC the arch in 
E, and is perpendicular to the chord AB, and vice verſa : 
and again, if the right line NE biſect the chord AB, and 
be perpendicular thereto ; that it paſſes through the cen- 
= _ does biſect both the arch AEB, and the circle 
Hence we derive ſeveral uſeful corollaries : as, 1. To di- 
vide a given arch AB into two equal parts; draw a per- 

endicular to the middle point D of te chord AB; this 
biſects the given arch AB. 
2. To deſcribe a circle, that ſhall paſs through any three 
points, A,B, C, fig. 7. From A and C deſcribe arches 


interſeCting in D and E; and alſo others, G and H, from | 


C and B: draw the right lines DE and GH; the point 


of interſection I, is the center of the circle to be deſcribed | 


through A, B, and C. 
Demonſtration. For the points A, B, and C, are in the 
periphery of ſome circle; and therefore the lines AC 
and CB are chords : but ED is perpendicularto AC, and 
GH toBC; ED biſects AC, and GH biſects BC; 
wherefore each paſſes through the cepter. ow as DE 
and GH only interſect in 1; I will be the tenter of a 
circle, paſling through the given points, A, C, and B. 
ence, aſſuming three points in the periphery, or arch, 
0 any circle, the center may be found, and the given 
ach completed : hence, alſo, if three points of one pe- 
"Phery do agree or coincide with three points of an- 


other; the Whole peripheries agree, and therefore the 
Circles are equal. | 


Vor. I. Ne 66. 


gome think it ſhould be writ coragiam, from epd, puella, | 


CHO 


And hence, laſtly, every triangle may be inſcribed in a 


circle, 


The chord of an arch AB (fig. 6.) and the radius CE, 3. 
ing given; to find the chord of the half-arch AE. From 
the ſquare of the radius CE, ſubtract the ſquare of half 
the given cherd AD, the remainder is the ſquare of 
DC; from which, extract the ſquare root; and then DC 
ſubtracted from the radius EC, leaves DE. Add the 
ſquares of AD, and E ©; the ſum is the ſquare of AE: 


whence, the root being extracted, we have the chord of 
the half-arch AE. 


Chonps, line of, is one of the lines of the ſector and plain 


ſcale. See its deſcription and uſe under SecToR and 
PLain SCALE. See alſo StNr. 


Cnorps, or Cokps, in a_ denote the ſtrings, or lines, by 
a 


whoſe vibrations the ſenſation of ſound is excited ; and by 
whoſe diviſions the ſeveral degrees of tune are determined. 
They are called cords, or chords, from the Greek edu, 
a name which the phyſicians give to the inteſtines ; in te- 
gard the ſtrings of muſical inſtruments are ordinarily 
made of guts: though others are made of braſs or iron 
wire; as thoſe of ſpinets, harpſichords, &c. 

Chords of gold wire, in harpſicords, yield a ſound almoſt 
twice as Krong as thoſe of braſs : chords, or ſtrings, of 
ſteel, yield a feebler ſound than thoſe of braſs ; © belag 
both leſs heavy, and leſs ductile. 
Mr. Perrault obferves, that of late they have invented a 
way of changing the cherdi, to render the ſound ſtronger, 
without altering the tone. 

The fixth chord of baſs-viols, and the tenth of large the- 
orbos, conſiſt of fifty threads, or guts: there are ſome of 


them a hundred feet long, twiſted and poliſhed with equi- 
ſetum, or horſe-tail. 


CHoRDs, for the diviſion of, ſo as to conflitute any given inter- 


val, the rules are as follow: 1: To affign ſuch part of a 
chord AB, as hall conflitute any concord, v. g. a lifth, or 
any other interval, with the whole. 


Divide AB into as many parts, as the greateſt number of 
the interval has units; v. g. the 


fifth being 2 : 3, the line 1s di- C 
vided into 3. Of theſe take as A—|—{—} 
many of the leſfer number, v. g. I BOS. 


2=AC; then is AC the part 
ſought: that is, two lines, whoſe lengths are to each 
other as AB to AC, make a fifth. | 

Hence, if it be required to find ſeveral different ſections 
of the line AB, v. g. ſuch as ſhall be 8ve, 5th, and 3dg - 
reduce the given ratios 1: 2, 2: 3, and 4: 5, to one 
fundamental; the ſeries becomes 30: 24, 20, 15. The 
fundamental is 30; and the ſections ſought are 24, the 
third g; 20 the fifth; and 15, the octave. 

2. To find ſeveral ſections of a line AB, that from the leſ?, 
gradually to the whole, ſhall contain a given ſeries of intervals 
in any given order; viz. fo that the leaſt to the next greater 
contains a third g; that to the next greater, a fifth; and 
that to the whole; an octave. 

Reduce the three ratios 4:5, 2: 3, 1: 2, to one ſeries; 
hence we have 8: 10: 15: 

30: divide the line into the 


a. 5 30 
number of parts of the A—_ſ-|——-} 
greateſt extreme of the ſe- D 


ries; viz. 30. we have the 

ſections ſought at the points of diviſion, anſwering the 

ſeveral numbers of the ſeries, viz. at the points C, D, 

and E; fo that AC to AD is a third, AD to AE a fifth, 

and AE to AB octave. 

3. To divide a line AB into two parts, to contain betwixt thim 

any interval, v. g. a fourth. | 

Add together the numbers containing the ratio of the in- 

terval, v. g. 3:43 and the 

line divided into as many 8 

parts as the ſum contains, v. Al—|—|—|—|—-]—|-B 

g- 73 taken to any of the gi- ; 

ven numbers, v. g. 4, or C, 

gives the thing ſought. 

4. For the harmonical diviſion of CHoRDs. To find two ſcc- 

tions of a line, which with the whole ſhall be in harmonical 
oportion, toith regard to their quantity. | 

Take any three numbers in harmonical proportion, as 3, 

4, 63 and divide the whole line into as many parts as the 

greateſt of theſe three numbers, v. g. 6; and at the 

points of diviſion anſwering the other two numbers, v. g. 

3 and 4, you have the ſections ſought. 


5. To find two ſettions of a line, which together with the whole | 


ſhall be harmonical, with reſpect to quality, or tune. 

Take any three numbers concords with each other, v. g. 
2, 3, and 8, and divide the line by the greateſt; the 
points of diviſion anſwering the other two, give the ſes - 
tions ſought, | | 

6. To divide a CHoRD AB, in ihe mo/t ſimple mas ner, ſe as 
to exhibit all the original cancards. 


90 Divide 


— HS Od a. All. * — hs. 


Oo — — — — 
_ * — 


2 _— 


—ä—ää— ——ẽ2 ü—4C—6ä — 


CHO 


* 


the pact CB into equal parts 0 
at I); and again, the part CE D-—- | 
CD into two equal parts at A [=== 


E. Here AC to ABis an | 
octave; AC to AD a fifth; AD to AB a fourth; 
to AE a chird g; AE to AD a third 43 AE to EB a 
Gxth g, and AE to AB a fixth l. Malcolm's Treat. of 
Muſic, ch. 6. ſect. 1, 2, 3. | 
Jo find the number of vibrations made by a muſical chord 
or ſtring, in a given time, its weight, length, and ten- 
| Gon being given. Let N repreſent the weight of the 
chord; L its length; P the tenſion, or weight equivalent 
to it, by which the chord is extended; and D the length 
of a given pendulum ; p the circumference of a circle, 
the diameter of which is 1: then will the number of vi- 
brations made by the given chord, while the pendulum 


_ vibrates once, be expreſſed by p If we take 


P 
LN 
L for the number of inches and decimals contained in 
the length of the chord, and the proportion of the ten- 
ſion to the weight of the chord as to 1, then will the 
number of vibrations of the chord in one ſecond be 


355 —.— Where — denotes the proportion of 
113 


the circumference to the diameter of the cirele; and 39. 2 
the length of a pendulum vibrating ſeconds, in inches 
and decimals of an inch, * meaſure. This laſt ex- 
preſſion coincides with Mr. Euler's rule, only we here 
expreſs in Engliſh what he gives in Rhinland meaſure. 
To illuſtrate this rule by an example : ſuppoſe the length 
of the chord to be 18.7 inches, its weight 64 grains, arfd 
the tenſion or weight extending this chord to be 8b. troy, 
46080 _ 

62 
7432. The number of vibrations therefore by the rule 
will be WY 2 = 392. Taylor's Method. 
Increm. Prop. 23. Tentam. Nov. Theor. Muſ. p. 6, 7. 
See alſo Mac Laurin's Fluxions, ſect. 929. 

L+W 
2 


or 46080 grains. Then L=18.7, and n = 


+ 
C=V. Where Li is the logarithm of the ratio of a pen- 
dulum, vibrating ſeconds, to the length of the given 
ſtring ; W the logarithm of the ratio of the tenſion to 
the weight of the ſtring; C the logarithm of the ratio of 
the circumference of a circleto its diameter, or 0.497 1500; 
and laſtly, V =logarithm of the required number 4 vi- 
brations in one ſecond. In every chord, the number of | 


By logarithms the rule may be thus expreſſed, 


vibrations in a given time will be as — that is, 

the ſquare root of the extending weight divided by the 

weight of the chord, and its length. If therefore chord: | 
be of the ſame length, their vibrations in a given time 

will be as the ſquare roots of the extending weights, di- 

vided by the weights of the chords. If chords be equal in 

length and weight, their vibrations will be as the ſquare 
roots of their lengths, multiplied by their weight: that 
is, reciprocally as the lengths of the chords, becauſe the 
weights of the chords will in this caſe be proportional to 
their lengths. Euler, ibid. p. 7. See alſo Smith's Har- 

monics, prop. 23 and 24. 

Mr. Euler informs us, that he found the chord, making 

392 vibrations in a ſecond, to be at uniſon with the key 

called à in inſtruments, that is, an octave and ſixth ma- 

jor above the loweſt C in our harpſichords or violon- 

cellos. Conſequently the note C, being to @ as 3 to 10, 

will make 118 vibrations in one ſecond. And the higheſt 

C, or c“, as Mr. Euler calls it, being four octaves — 

the loweſt ec, will vibrate 1888 times in one ſecond of 

time. Mr. Euler ſuppoſes the limits of the human ear 
to be, with reſpect to gravity, two octaves lower than 

C; and with reſpe& to acuteneſs, two octaves higher 

than c“. See INTERVAL and VIBRATION. 

CHorD is ſometimes alſo uſed for accord. Thus we ſay 
the common chords to ſuch a baſs note, meaning its third, 
fifth, and octave. 

Chop is alſo uſed in Muſic, for the note or ſtring to be 
touched, or ſounded; iti which ſenſe it is applicable to 
all the intervals of muſic. 


CHORDAPSUS, in Medicine, a diſeaſe of the inteſtines, 


| 


otherwiſe called volvulus, the iliac paſſin, and miſerere | 


mei though others make it a diſtinct ſp 
ſerere. 

The word comes from Need, gut; and an7w, neflo, 1 
not, or tye. 

Galen defines it, a tumidity, or inflation of the ſmall in- 
teſtines, which makes them appear filled, and ſtretched 


ecies of the mi- 


like a cord. Archigenes makes it a kind of miſererez con- 


liſting in a tumor in a certain place of the ſmall inteſ- 
tines, which ſinks in, and gives way to the hand, when 


Divide the line into two equal parts at C, and ſubdivide 


Ac 


preſſed: he adds, chat it is exceeding dan 
dinarily kills in three or four hours, unlef 
ſuppuration ; Which, however, does 
the danger. Bn Late | 


It is probable; however, that the hartanl ig l 
nothing elſe but the miſer#ren6t wel n pom 
informs us, that in his time they were eſteemed the — 


— * | 
— EE, in — an inflammation and cord: 
e frenum; and under- part of the pemt; {fo 
der erection painful. F Fenz Oat wn. 
It happens in gonorrhæat, and is generally pro 
the degree of the viru woven) i ſo ht th . 
Imptom. 


norrheas, it is uſually a very troubleſome ſ 

It proceeds from the acrimony of the matter which 
from the urethra, irritating the under-part of the — 
by which it is, as it were, tied or held forcibly & % 
wards in erection, efpecially its fretm. Dr. Rink. 
ford of Edinburgh, in his Clinicat Lectures, attripe.” 
it to the Inflammation and ſwelling of the corp; "og 
ſum urethræ. When the acrimony is conſiderable, it ſothe. 
times gives riſe to unnatural erections, or the fymptom 
called a priapiſm. 
If the chordee be violent, or does not decreaſe proportion. 
ally to the other ſymptoms in generrhœat, an emetic of 
turbith mineral is uſually given with ſucceſs; it caufr 
a revulſion from the part. . 
Though women have no glans or frenum to be affected 
with the ſharp running, yet the ſphincter of the vagina, 
clitoris, and lips themſelves, are inflamed after the ſame 
manner; and therefore the method of their cure muſt be 
the ſame; which is by ſuch medicines as allay the pref. 
ing inflammation, and ſecure the parts againſt their be- 
ing corroded by the ſharpneſs of the corruption. 

CHOREA /an#t Viti, in Medicine, See Vitus's Dance, 

CHOREPISCOPUS, an officer in the ancient church, 

about whoſe function the learned are extremely divided, 
The word comes from xopog, a region, or little country, 
and eTrioxores, a biſhop, or overſeer. 
The chorepiſcopi were ſuffragan or local biſhops, holding 
a middle rank between biſhops and preſbyters, and dele- 
gated to exerciſe epiſcopal juriſdiction within certain 
diſtricts, when the boundaries of particular churches, 
over which ſeparate biſhops preſided, were conliderably 
enlarged. 
It is not certain when this office was firſt introduced: 
ſome trace it to the cloſe of the firſt century; others tell 
us, that chorepiſcopi were not known in the Eaſt till the 
beginning of the fourth century ; and in the Weſt, about 
the year 439. They ceaſed, both in the Eaſt and Weit, 
in the tenth century. 

CHoREPISCOPUS is allo the name of a dignity ſtil! ſubſiſting 
in ſome cathedrals, particularly in Germany; ſignifying 
the fame with chori epiſcopus, or biſhop of the choir? 
The word, in this ſenſe, does not come from 75:5, flac, 
but %opog, choir, &c. 

In the church of Cologne, &c. the firſt chantor is called 
chorep1ſcopus, 

CHOREUVUS, a foot in the ancient poetry, more commonly 
called frechæus, or TROCHEE. 

CHORIAMBUS, in the Latin Poetry, a foot compounded 
of a choreus, or trechæus, and an 1ambis. 
It conſiſts of four ſyllables z of which the firſt and la 
are long, and the two middle ones ſhort : as flit n. 

CHORION, the exterior membrane which inveſts the - 
in the womb, 

The word comes from the Greek yoptur, c4pere, i cer. 
tain. | Wo 
It is very chick and ſtrong ; on the inſide, where it 0 
another membrane, called amnios, very ſmooth 1 
rough and une ven withoutſide; interſperſed with a rg 
number of veſſels, and faſtened to the matrix, ot 2 
by means of the placenta, which adheres very dolce 
to it, 
This membrane is found in all animals. W 
The chorion, with the amnios and placenta, make what 
call the SECUNDINE, or after-birth. - the 
er, or CHoRISTER, a chantor or ſinget in 
choir, 

CHORIZANTES, the name of a ſect in Germany, ©, 

1374, faid to be demoniacs that aſſembled in ſtreet 


urches, .. | f 
We may” e their enemies called them demoniaG- 
Du-Ca 4ot mention any of their tenets, |. , 

CHORO n, in the Htalian Muſic, 2 chorus, * e 
are employed the beſt voices and inſtruments w 3 
recitatives, play the ritornellos, &c. It 1s 0 

called the little chorus,' or choro recitante. 
CuoRO ſpezzgato, in the Italian Muſic, à com 
two, three, or more choruſſes. It is often * 
ſtead of tutti or da capella, which mean the Bree, of 
rus. A doi, @ tre, a quatro chori, is for to, 2 
four choruſſes. When after the name of a Pe grim 


r 


C HO 


„ 1» choro, we muſt underſtand chat it is to be played 
12 feſt chorus; if 2 11“, or 2 charo, the part 
muſt be fung or played in the ſecond chorus. And con- 
ſequently it ſhews, that the compoſition is for eight 
voices or different parts. 


CHOROBA'TES, a kind of water-leyel, uſed among the 


ancients; compoſed of a double ſquare, in form of a T, 
deſcribed by V itruvius. ; 
The word comes from X@p:Careyy ie overrun a country. 


CHOROGRAPHY, the art of making a MAP, or deſerip - 


tion of ſome country or province. 
The word comes from x wgoc, 74g10n, and ypage, I deſcribe. 
Choreography is diſtinguiſhed from GEOGRAPHY, as the 
deſcription of a particular country 1s from that of the 
whole earth. And from topography, as the deſcription of 
the ſame country is from that of a ſingle place, town, or 
diſtrict in it. 


CHOROIDES, or Cnoroerpes, in Anatomy, a term ap- 


lied to ſeveral parts of the body; bearing ſome reſem- 
ee to the chorion. 3 | 2 | 
The word is formed from Xe, chorton, and 840g, lie- 
neſs. 

Tc PO is particularly uſed for the inner -membrane 
which immediately inveſts the brain; fo called as being 
intermingled with a great number of blood-veſſels, like 
the chorion ; but more uſually denominated the pia mater, 
or MENINx fenuis. = 


Plexus, or Lacis CHoRo1DEs, is a knot of veins and arte- | 


ries in the anterior ventricle of the brain, woven out of 

the branches of the carotid. | 
CHoRo1DES is alſo applied to the inner, and poſterior tu- 

nic of the eye, immediately under the ſclerotica. 

It is ſoft, thin, and black; and its inner, or concave ſur- 


face, is very ſmooth and poliſhed. It has its name from 


its being interſperſed with veſſels. Its anterior part is 
called the wvea; or rather the iris, as the internal furface 
is called the Ruyſchia coat. 

Next under the choroides is the retina. Ruyſch, indeed, 
ſays, he has found another tunic between the choroides 
and retina; and denominates it from himſelf, tunica Ru- 
chiana. He adds, that it grows ſo firmly to the choroides, 
that it is overlooked in the common diſſections. 

But Verheyen, though he found the <<zroides of a bird di- 
viſible into two membranes, could never ſeparate thoſe 
of the human eyes; and therefore he thinks there needed 
not any new name. The choreides is, for the molt part, 
black in men; though it appears often, as M. Pecquet 
has obſerved, in very different ſhades; in lions, camels, 
bears, ſheep, cattle, dogs, cats, and moſt fithes, it is of 
a ſhining colour, like the brilliance of ſilver, or the luſtre 
of oriental pearl; and makes what naturaliſts call the 
zap:s, or colour of the eye. | 

M. Mariotte maintains, that viſion is performed rather in 


the choroides than the retina; in which he agrees with 


Bar. Torinus, and is ſeconded by M. Mery; but moſt 
other authors are of a different ſentiment. - 

He was led to this hypotheſis by obſerving, that part of 
the retina, at the inſertion of x optic nerve, is inſen- 
hble to the impreſſion of light, and that in this part the 
eheraides is wanting. 

He was confirmed in opinion, that the retina could not 
be the ſeat of viſion, becauſe of its tranſparency.z though 
M. Pecquet obſerves in reply, that it is very imperfectiy 
tranſparent, only reſembling oiled paper. He urges hke- 
viſe the greater ſenſibility of the choroides than that of 
the retina, as is evident by the alternate contraction and 
dilatation of the iris, which is a continuation of the 
cheroides, in light and ſhade. 

t has been replied, that ſome creatures, ſuch as the por- 
cupine and ſca-calf, have the optic nerves inſerted into 
the axis of their eyes. Tbis fact, according to Dr. Por- 
terhield, overturns Mariotte's hypotheſis of the choroides 

eng the principal and immediate organ of fight. 

Mr, Le Cat ſtrenuouſly defends Mariotte's opinion, that 
the choroid coat, which is the production of the pia mater, 
and not the retina, is the immediate organ of viſion. 

nc retina, according to him, is to the choroid what the 
®idermis is to the ſkin 3 receiving the impreſſion of light, 
and preparing it for its proper organ. Mr. Michell has 
ewiſe urged ſome further conſiderations in favour of 
— Leroides, as the proper ſeat of viſion, deduced from 
% —— ſenſibility, and from the variety of its colours 
g — rent animals, according to their ſituation and ne- 
city, He adds, that the choroides is in no caſe tranſ- 
Parent, and has no reſlecting ſurface beyond it, and that 


19 better formed as an organ of diſtinct viſion than the |. 


reting, N. 


alleging, de la Hire has advanced another hypotheſis; 


maden“, that the choroides receives the impreſſions of 
ile in order to tranſmit them to the retina. Againſt 
—— otheſis, Mr. Michell objects, that the impul- 
mul * are thus ſecondarily communicated to the nerves 
tainter, and that it is more natural to ſuppoſe, 

© upreſhion firſt made upon the cheroides ſhould be 


c HO 


conveyed to the brain by its own proper nerves: Prieſts. 


ley's Hiſtory of Viſion, chap. ii. p. 189, &c. See 
Visron, 5 | 

It had been long obſerved that the choroides in men is 
black; but no obſervation had been made on the change 
it ſuffers by age, before M, Petit, who perceived that it 


121. conhderably brighter as they advance in age. 

CHORUS, in Dramatic Peetry, one, or more perſons, pre- 
ſent on the ſtage during the repreſentation, and ſuppoſed 
to be by-ſtanders thereto, without any particular ſhare or 
intereſt in the action. | 3 
Tragedy, in its origin, M. Dacier obſerves, was no more 
than a ſingle chorus, who trod the ſtage alone, and with- 
out any other actors; ſinging dithyrambies, or hymns, 
in honour of Bacchus. Theſpis, to relieve the chorus, 
added an actor, who rehearſed the adventures of ſome of 
their heroes. Æſchylus, finding a ſingle perſon too dry 
an entertainment, added a ſecond; and at the fame time 
greatly reduced the ſinging of the chorus, to make more 
room for the recitation. ' | 
Every thing introduced between the four ſongs of the 
chorus, they called by the term epiſede; and thoſe four 
ſongs made the four intervals, or acts of the piece. 
But when once tragedy began to be formed, thoſe recita- 
tives, or epiſodes, which at firſt were only intended as 
acceſſory parts, to give the chorus a breathing time, be- 
came now the principal parts of the performance : and 
whereas, before, they were taken from various ſubjects, 
they were now all drawn from one and the ſame. ; 
The chorus, by degrees, became inſerted and incorporated 
into the action, to which at firſt it was only intended as 
an addition or ornament. Sometimes the chorus was to 
ſpeak, and then their chief, whom they called Coryphe- 
us, ſpoke in behalf of all the reſt : the ſinging was per- 
formed by the whole company; ſo that when the 
Corypheus ſtruck into a ſong, the chorus immediately 
Joined him. 
Beſides the four ſongs, which made the diviſion of the 
2 and which were managed by the chorus, the chorus 
ometimes alſo joined the actors in the courſe of the re- 
preſentation, with their plaints and lamentations; on oc- 
caſion of any unhappy accidents that befel them. 
But the proper function of the chorus, when tragedy was 
formed, and that for which it ſeemed chiefly retained, 
was to ſhew the intervals of the acts: while the actors 
were behind the ſcenes, the chorus engaged the ſpecta- 
tors; their ſongs uſually turned on what was juſt exhi- 
bited ; and were not to contain any thing but what was 
ſuited to the ſubject, and had a natural counexion with 
it: ſo that the chorus concurred with the actors for ad- 
vancing the aCtion. 
It is a fault obſerved in Euripides's tragedies, that his 
choruſes are detached ſrom the action, and not taken from 
the ſame ſubject. There were ſome other poets, who, 
to ſave the pains of compoſing choruſes, and adapting them 
to the piece, contented themſelves with invented ſongs, 
which had no relation at all to the action. Theſe to- 
reign choruſes were the leſs pardenable, as the chorr:s was 
eſtecmed to act a part in the piece; and to repreſent the 
ſpectators, who were looked on as intereſted therein; in- 
ſomuch that the chorus was not always to be mute, even 
in the courſe of the acts. In the modern tragedies, the 
chorus is laid aſide, and the muſic ſupplies its place. 
That which occaſioned the ſuppreſſion of the chorus, was 
its being incompatible with certain complots, and ſecret 
deliberations of the actors. For it is in no-wiſe proba- 
ble, that ſuch machinations ſhould be carried on in the 
eyes of perſons intereſted in the action. As the chorus, 


ceſſity of laying it aſide, to give the greater probability to 

thoſe kinds of intrigues, which require ſecrecy. 

M. Dacier obſerves, there was a chorus, or grex, alſo in 

the ancient comedy; but this too is ſuppreſſed in the 

new: chiefly becauſe it was made uſe of to reprove vices, 
by attacking particular perſons. 

The chorus in comedy was at firſt no more than a ſingle 
rſon, who ſpoke in the ancient compoſures for the 
age ; the poets, by degrees, added to him another; then 

two, aſterwards three, and at laſt more: ſo that the moſt 

ancient comedies had nothing but the chorus, and were 
only ſo many lectures of virtue. 
Cnokus, to give the, among the Greeks, was to purchaſe a 
dramatic piece of the poet, and defray the expences of its 
repreſentation. | 
The perſon who did this was called cheragus. At Athens, 
the office of choragus was impoſed on the archon; and at 
Rome on the ædiles. | 
Chonkus is likewiſe uſed in mulic, where, at certain periods 
of a ſong, the wiole company are to * the ſinger in 
repeating certain couplets, verſes, or clauſes. ; 
CHOSE, thing. This word, in Law, is uſed in various 
circumſtances, and with various epithets z as, 


appears quite brown under the retina in children, and 


CN NN 


therefore, never went off the ſtage, there ſeemed a ne- 


7 COS 


Cuosk in afion, is not any thing corporeal, but only a 


Cnoss tranſitery, ſomething moveable, and which may be 


CHOUAN, in the Materia 


CHOU, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the French 


CHOWDER-Beer, a provincial phraſe of Devonſhire, de- 


CHRABRATE, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by the 


CHREMPS, in Ichthyolegy, a name given by the eldeſt Greek 
writers to the fiſh ſince called chromis. It is a ſpecies of | 


ong. 
CHRENECRUDA, a term occurring in Mriters of the 


CHR 


right, v. g. an annuity, obligation, covenant, &c. 

Choſe in attion, may alto be called choſe in ſuſpenſe, as hav- 
ing no real exiſtence, and not being properly in poſſeſ- 
fion : being a thing, as it is expretled, rather in potentia 
than in eſſe: | | | 
No choſe in action could, by the ancient common law, be | 
transferred or aſſigned ; but this is now allowed; and the 
form of doing it is in the nature of a declaration of truſt, 
and an agreement to permit the aſſignee to make uſe of | 
the name of the aſſignor, in order to recover the poſſeſ- 


ſion: and when a debt or bond is aſſigned over, it muſt | 


ſtill be ſued in the original creditor's name. 


Cnosr. bead, is ſomething annexed to a place, v. g. a| 


mill. 


tranſported from place to place. 

22 the name of a ſmall 
ſced, called by ſome alſo carmine ſeed. It is a very light 
and chaffy fred, in a great meaſure reſembling worm 
ſeed, of an acid taſte, and a yellowifh green colour, but 
is larger than worm-ſeed. Tt is brought into Europe from 
Turky, and many parts of the Eaſt, and the choice ſhould 
be made of ſuch as is largeſt, cleaneſt, of the greeneſt 
colour, and leaſt marked with ſpecks or holes. It is not uſed 
in medicine, but is of ſome value among the people who 
make CARMINE for the painters: It is called ſantenium 


viride, or the green worin-ſ6ed, in our catalogues of the | 
Materia Medica, but is unknown in the ſhops. Lemery. | 
CHOUGH, Coractas, in Zoology. See HEaRT-/hells. 

CHOUS, in the Eaftern Military Orders, the title of the 


meſſengers of the divan of janifaries. There are ſeveral 
degrees of honour in this poſt. When a perſon is. firſt 
advanced to it, he is called a cuchuck, or little thous ; af- 
ter this he is advanced to be the alley chous, that is, the 
meſſenger of the ceremonies z and from this, having 
paſſed through the office of petelma, or procurator of the 
effects of the body, he is advanced to be the bas hows. 


to a ſpecies of ſhell-fiſh of the cordiform or bucardium kind, 
Fabius Columna has elegantly defcribed it, and Lifter 
has given a figure of it twice over, in two different parts 
of his book. There is another ſpecies leſs elegant, and 
wanting the hollowed ribs. See COoRDIFORMISs. 


noting a cheap and eafily prepared drink, highly com- 


mended for preventing the ſcurvy in long voyages, or 


for the cure of it where it may have been contracted. It 
is prepared in the following manner: take twelve gal- 
lons of water, in which put three pounds and a halt of 
black ſpruce z boil it for three hours, and having taken 
out the fir or ſpruce, mix. with the liquor ſeven pounds 
of melaſſes, and juſt boil it up; ſtrain it through a ſieve, 
and, when milk warm, put to it about four ſpoonfuls of 
yeaſt to work it. In two or three days ſtop the bung of 
the caſk, and in five or fix days, when fine, bottle it for 
drinking. Two gallons of melaſſes are ſufficient for an 
hogſhead of liquor; but if melaſſes cannot be procured, 
treacle or coarſe ſugar will anſwer the purpoſe. 


writers of the middle ages to a pellucid ſtone, ſaid to 
have great virtues againſt diſorders of the liver and ſpleen, 
and many other imaginary qualities. It appears by their 
deſcriptions to have been no other than the common peb- 
ble cryſtal. 


the /pari, and is pry Smear by Artedi by the name of 
the ſparus, with the tecond ray of the belly-fins very 
I | | | 


Middle Age, and expreſſing a cuſtom of thoſe times, but 
its ſignification is doubtful. It is mentioned in Lege Sa- 
lica, Tit. 61. which ſays, he who kills a man, and hath 


not wherewithal to ſatisfy the law, or pay the fine, makes 


oath that he has delivered up every thing he was poſ- 
ſeſſed of; the truth of which muſt be confirmed by the 


oaths of twelve other perſons. Then he invites his next | 
8 


relations by the father's ſide to pay off the remainder of 
the ſine, having firſt made over to them all his effects 
by the following ceremony. He goes into his houſe, 
and taking in his hand a ſmall quantity of duft from 


each of the four corners, he returns to the door, and 


with his face inwards throws the duft with his left hand 
over his ſhoulders upon his neareſt of kin. Which done, 


| he ftrips to his ſhirt 3 and coming out with a pole in his 


hand, jumps over the. hedge. His relations, whether 
one or ſeveral, are upon this obliged to pay off the com- 


poſition for the murder. And if theſe (or any one of 
them) are not able to pay, iterum ſuper illum „A- 


gui pauperior tft, jatlat, & ille totam legem componat. 


* Whence it appears, that chrenecruda jattare, is 


— 


= 


L 
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r corner: 


with throwing the duſt, gathered from the fe 
of the — Goldaſtus and Spelman er 1 
dem her bum, green graſs, from the German gruen bs * 
from the Dutch green, green, and gruid, pr af. Weser 
linus is of a contrary opinion, who thinks that ba 
wortl denotari purificationis approbationem, from chris * 
chaſte, clean; and teuren, to prove; ſo that it muſt of ig 
the oaths of the twelre juror i E 
twelve jurors. Be this as it will, k; 
Childebert reformed this law by a decree chap te. hos 
becauſe it favoured of pagan ceremonies, and be 
ſeveral perſons were thereby obliged to make oy * 
— mph De chrenecruda lex quam paganorum og 
obſeryabant, deinceps nunquam valeat, aui ; * 
multor mi Poteflas. 1 g ee en 
CHRIS M, from %emw; I anoint, oil conſecrated by the his: 
op, and uſed in the Romiſh and Greek churches, in the 
adminiſtration of baptiſm, confirmation, ordination and 
extreme unction, which is prepared on Holy Thurſta 
with much ceremony. In Spain, it was ancient] © 
cuſtom for the biſhop to take one third of a fol for the 
chriſm diſtributed to each church, on account of the bal- 
ſam that entered its compoſition. +» 
Du-Cange obſerves, there are two kinds of chriſin; the 
one prepared of oil and balſam, uſed in baptiſm, ease 
_— on —— the other of oil alone, conſe- 
crate the biſhop, uſed anciently for the 
_ fill-in — unction. F 
aronites, before their reconciliation with 
beſides oil and balſam, uſed muſk, ſaffron, 3 
roſes, white frankincenſe, and ſeveral other drugs men- 
tioned by Rynaldus, in 154T, with the doſes of each. 
The jeſuit Dandini, who went to mount Libanus in qua- 
lity of the Pape nuncio, ordained, in a ſynod held there 
in 1596, that chriſin, for the future, ſhould be made only 
of two ingredients, oil and balſam; the one repreſent- 
ing the human nature of Jeſus Chriſt, the other his di- 
vine nature. | 
The action of impoſing the chriſm, is called c<briſmaticn: 
this the generality of the Romiſh divines hold to be the 
next matter of the ſacrament of confirmaticn, 
The chriſmation in baptiſm is performed by the prieſt; 
that in confirmation by the biſhop ; that in ordination, 
&c. is more uſually ſtiled unction. 
CHRISM pence, CHRISMATI1S denarii, or CHRISMALES d. 
nar, a tribute anciently paid to the biſhop by the pariſh- 
clergy, for their chriſm, conſecrated at Eaſter for the en- 
— year: this was afterwards condemned as ſimo- 
niacal. 
CHRISOM, Cnx1sMALE, was anciently the face cloth, or 
pu of linen laid over the child's head when it was 
aptized. 
Whence, in our bills of mortality, children who die in 
the month, are called chriſoms.— The time between the 
child's birth and baptiſm, was alſo called chi. 
CHRIST, an appellation ſynonymous with Mrss14n, 
uſually added to Jeſus : and, together therewith, deno- 
minating the Saviour of the world. 
The word xp5@ ſignifies anointed, from io, inunzo, [ 
anomt, 
Sometimes the word Chrift is uſed ſingly, by way of 4. 
tonomaſir, to denote a perſon ſent from God, as an anointed 
pProphet, king, or prieſt. 
CarisT, Order of, a military order, founded in 1315, by 
Dionyſius I. king of Portugal, to animate his nobles 
againſt the Moors. 
Pope John XXII. confirmed it in 1320, and appointel 
the knights the rule of St. Bennet. Alexander VI. Pei 
mitted them to marry. The order became afterwards i 
ſenſibly reunited to the crown of Portugal; and the king 
took upon him the adminiſtration of it. f 
The arms of the order are, gules, a patriarchal Wy 
charged with another croſs argent. They had ter — 
ſidence, at ſirſt, at Caſtromarin ; aſterwards they ve. 
moved to the city of Thomar, as being nearer © 17 
Moors of Andaluſia and Eſtramadura. _, . .._ 
CHRIST is alſo the name of a military order in Liter 
ſtituted in 1205, by Albert biſhop of Riga. 1 ads 
their inſtitution was to defend the new Chriſtians N 
were ſueceſſively converted in Livonia, but Were es 
| cuted by the heathens. ; G over it; 
They wore on their cloaks a ſword with a cr 1 
whence they were alſo denominated brothers of tt 4 
Cur nsT%thorn, in Botany, Paliurus. Sce Chrifi-1H0 
| CHRISTENING. See BayT15M. | 
CHRISTIAN, ſomething that relates to Cnr13T. of the 
The king of France bears the title, 0! ſurnames | the 
moſt Chriſtian king. The French m_o__— pay 2 who, 
origin of the appellation up to Gregory the e bim 
— — a — to Charles Martel, occaſionally 8 


that title, which his ſucceffors have ſince * 


5 


\ 
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* 
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1 in che third tome of his Catalogue of the 
* 1 112 , holds, that the quality of me/t Chriſtian 
2 ot aſcribed to the ancient French kings, Louis le 
R Kc. as kings of France, but as emperors of 
Cermany' but the French hiſtorians endeavour to refute 
. lea. . 
in Church. See CHURCH. _ 
CHRISTIAN Court. See CourT Chriftian, | 
ais lau Name, that given at baptiſm. See Name. 
Sn Religion, or CHRISTIANITY, that inſtituted by 
of” Chriſt, 1 doctrines of faith, and rules 
of practice; all of which are contained in the New Teſ- 
ument, and are deſigned to recover mankind from ig- 
norance and vice, from guilt and death, to true know- 
lege and virtue, to the divine favour and everlaſting life. 
Its aptitude to this end, its conformity to reaſon, and to 
' the itate of man, the ſublimity and excellence of its 


its author, the purity of its precepts, its benign ten- 
deney and ſalutary effects, concur, with the external evi- 
dence of PROPHECY and MIRACLES, to eſtabliſh its di- 
vine origin and truth. 
CarsTIAN is peculiarly and abſolutely uſed for a perſon 
who believes in Chriſt, and is baptized in his name. 
The name Chriftian was firſt given at Antioch, in the 
ear 42, to ſuch as believed in Chriſt, as we read in the 
Acts: till that time they were called diſciples. 
CurISTIANS of St. Jobn, a corrupt ſect of Chriffians, very 
numerous in Baſſora, and the neighbouring towns. 
They formerly inhabited along the river Jordan, where 
St, ſohn baptized; and it was thence they had their 
name. But after the Mahometans became maſters of 
_ Paleſtine, they retired into Meſopotamia and Chaldea. 
They hold an anniverſary feaſt of five days; during 
which, they all go to their biſhops, who baptize them 
with the baptiſm of St. John: their baptiſm is always 
performed in rivers, and that only on Sundays. 
They have no notion of the third Perſon in the Trinity; 
nor b they any canonical books, but ſeveral which are 
full of charms, &c. Their biſhopricks deſcend by in- 
beritance, as our eſtates do; though they have the ce- 
remony of an election. There 1s no ſatisfactory ac- 
count of the origin or principles of this ſect. See 
SABZANS, 
CHRISTIANS of St. Thomas, or San Thoma, a ſect of an- 
cient Ghri/tians found in the Eaſt Indies, when the Eu- 
ropeans touched at the port of Calicut z who pretend to 
be deſcended from thoſe St. Thomas converted in the 
Eaſt Indies; whence the name. 
The natives call them, by way of contempt, Nazerenes ; 
their more honourable appellation is Moppuleymar. See 
TroMZANs. | 
Some learned men in Europe ſay, it was not St. Thomas 
the apoſtle that converted that country, but another St. 
Thomas : others ſay, it was a Neſtorian merchant, called 
Thomas. It is certain they are Neſtorians, and have been 
ſo a long time; inſomuch that Chriſtians of St. Thomas 
now paſſes ſor the name of a ſect. 


has made ſeveral attempts to reduce. them under his obe- 
dence, but to no purpoſe. 
CHRISTMAS, the feaſt of the nativity of Jeſus Chriſt. 

It appears from St. Chryſoſtom, that in the primitive 


the ſame feaſt : that father obſerves, it was but of a lit- 
tle while that Chriftmas had been celebrated at Antioch 
on the twenty-ſifth of December, as a diſtinC feaſt z and 
that the uſe thereof came from the Weſt. The Arme- 
nans made but one feaſt of them, as low as the twelfth 
century. 
It is commonly maintained, that pope Teleſphorus was 
the firſt who ordered the feaſt of k Nativity to be held 
on the twenty-fifth of December. John, archbiſhop of 
Nice, 
ſtance of St. Cyril of Jeruſalem, pope Julius procured 
2 ſtrict enquiry to be made into the day of our Saviour's 
nativity, which being found to be on the twenty-fifth 
of December, they began thenceforth to celebrate the 
feaſt on that day. However, the preciſe day, or even the 


certain. Some, 
athxed it to the 


reſponding to the ſixteenth of May. But there are ſome 
circumſtances which ſhould rather lead us to conclude, 
- at he was born in autumn; as this was, in every re- 
pect, the moſt proper ſeaſon of the year for a ral 
alleſſment, whic 
Which required perſonal attendance; and as there were 
8 epherds watching their flocks by night at the time when 


as Clemens Alexandrinus, informs us, 


748 or 749. See Exocaa, 


CHRIS 


CHRISTOPHORIANA, called by 


CHROASTACES, in Natural Hiſtory, a 


CuROMA, in the Italian Muſic. 


CHROMA is alſo uſed to ſignify the genus 


CHROMATIC, in the Ancient Mu 


They have a patriarch, who reſides at Moſul, The pope } 


times, Ch iſimas and Epiphany were celebrated at one and 


in an epiſtle upon this ſubject, relates, that at the | 


month, in which our Saviour was born, is extremely un- 


twenty-fifth of the month Pachon, cor- 


took place at the birth of Chriſt, and 


pong re born and therefore it is probable, that the 
my the Nativity was either in September or October, 
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cuntsr us Noſe. See HazRSonR- * 
CHRISTOG 


| ON, from. Xprres, Chrift, and ywouar,, 7 
am born; in the Greet Church, =; faſt 111 1 = —— | 
7 receding the ſuppoſed time of Chriſt's nativity. - 
LYTI, a ſe& mentioned by Damaſcenus ; ſo 
called, becauſe they maintained that Chriſt deſcended 
into hell, body and ſoul ; and that he left both there; 
N. to heaven with his divinity alone. 
The word comes from Xgivos, Cbriſi, and zue, 1 diſſolpe. 


CHRISTOMACHT, Xprooperxory in Church Hiftory, a de- 


ſignation given to all ſorts of heretics who deny the di- 
vinity of our Saviour, or hold heterodox opinions con- 
cerning his incarnation. n 
The word comes from the Greek xęices, Chriſi, and w 2 
Xoueti, 1 fight, or oppoſe. STIR 2 
ſome adtæa. See HERB 
Chriflopher. ; 


goctrines, the equally venerable and lovely character of | CHRISTOPHORUS piſcis, a name by which ſome have 


called the faber, or as we call it the doree, or jaune bo- 
REF, the gilded fiſh. 


CHROZ, in the Muſic of the Ancients, See Col obs, 


Genus, and SPFCI1Es. 2 
genus of pellucid 
gems, comprehending all thoſe of variable colours, as 
viewed in different lights: of which kind are the opal 
and the aSTERIA, or the cati oculus, 


CHROMA, in the Botanical IPritings of the Ancients, a word 


uſed to expreſs a famous root brought from Syria into 
Greece, and uſed by the women of that country to paint 
their cheeks red. It was alſo called rhizium and fucus, 
and by the Latins radicula. | 


CnROMA, in Rhetoric, a colour, or fair pretence. 


word is Greek, and literally denotes colour. 

The Italians take this term 
from the Greeks, but uſe it to ſignify a note or character 
of time, by us called a quaver, and when the word ſemi 
is added thereto, it means our ſemiquaver. Eight of the 
former are contained in a bar, and ſixteen of the latter in 
common time. 


CHROM is alſo a graceful way of ſinging, or playing, with 


quavers and trilloes. 


Chroma alſo ſometimes ſignifies the ſame as the chroma- 


tic DIES1S or ſemitone minor. 
hromaticum. In 
this ſenſe we find it uſed by Ariſtoxenus, and in Pto- 


lemy's Harmonics. 3 
„the ſecond of the 
three genera, or kinds, in which the conſonant intervals 
were ſubdivided into their concinnous parts. 
The other two kinds were, the enharmonic, and the dia- 
tonic. The chromatic conſiſted of ſemitones, and minor 
thirds : it had its name, cither becauſe the Greeks marked 
it with the character of colour, which they call yeou ; 
or, as P. Parran ſuggeſts, becauſe the chromatic kind is a 
medium between the other two, as colour is between 
black and white: or elſe becauſe the chromatic kind va- 
ries and embelliſhes the diatonic kind, by its ſemitones; 
which have the ſame effect in uusic, with variety of 
colours in painting. M. Rouſſeau ſays, that this ſpecies 
of muſic was written in coloured notes. Ariſtoxenus 
divides the chromatic genus into three ſpecies z the molle, 
hemiolion, and tonicum : Ptolemy, into molle or antiguum, 
and intenſum. 
| Theſe ſpecies were alſo called cbreai, or colours of the 
genera : the molle expreſſes a progreſſion by ſmall intervals, 
the intenſum by greater. | 
The chromatic and enharmonic kinds only contain the 
ſmalleſt of the diatonic degrees; ſo that they have the 
ſame proportion to the diatonic, as fractions have to in- 
tegers. 
Boethius, and after him Zarlin, attribute the invention 
of the chromatic genus to Timotheus a Mileſian, in the 
time of Alexander the Great. The Spartans baniſhed it 
their city, on account of its ſoftneſs. The character of 
this genus, according to Ariſtides Quintilianus, were 
ſweetneſs and pathos. | 
Mr. Malcolm obſerves, that we are at a loſs what uſe the 
ancients could make of theſe diviſions and ſubdiviſions 
into genera and ſpecies. All acknowleged the diatonic to 
be the true melody; the others ſeem ohly humorous ir- 
ularities, calculated to pleaſe the fancy by their no- 
velty and oddneſsz and were beſides ſo difficult, 
that few, if any, are ſaid to have ever iſed thera 
accurately. 
The moderns have been much perplexed to underſtand 
the different ſpecies of chromatic muſic in uſe among the 
ancient Greeks, Moſt of our muſicians have no other 
notion.of the chromatic, than of a melody 8 by 
ſemitones major, and minor. This is what Broſſard ſa 
of it. But this is not ſufficient to convey a true notion 
of the chromatic. Dr. Pepuſch has given us a clearer 
light in this * doctrine is as follows. 
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The ancients diſtinguiſhed three forts of chromatic, v ich. 
were denoted by the names, molle, feſquialterum, and to- 
niæum. | 

The brthieticum molle was a diviſion of the diatefſaron, or 


fourth, into three intervals, which were two ſubſequent | 
ſemitones minor, and the interval, which is the comple- | 


ment of thefe two to the fourth; and this interval will 
be found equal to a third minor added to an enharmonic 
dieſis. This fpecies is not to be met with among the | 
moderns. | 


The chromaticum ſeſquialterum, or hemiolium, was a diviſion | 


of the fourth into a ſemitone major, a ſemitone minor, 
and a third minor. This is mentioned by Ptolemy as the 
chromatic of Didymus. It occurs in modern compoſi- 
tions. 

The chromuticum toniæum, or tonicum, was a diviſion of the 
fourth into a ſemitone major ſucceeded by another ſemi- 
tone major, and the complement of theſe two to the 
fourth, which is the interval, commonly called a ſuper- 
fluous tone. This often occurs in modern muſic. Dict. 


de Muſique, p. 19. Phil. Tranſ. N 481. p. 272. Wal- 


lis, Append. Ptolem. Harm. p. 164. 

Cuxou ric is alſo applied by ſome to the ſcience of co- 

| © ms, and in painting, it is uſed to ſignify the colour- 
ing. | 

\ 50 in Zoology, the name of a little fiſh caught fre- 

quently in the Mediterranean, which ſeldom'exceeds three 
inches in length, is moderately thick, and of a duſky 
brown colour. 
Artedi, who very accurately examined this fiſh, does not 
allow it a diſtinct generical name, but makes it only a 
ſpecies of his genus of the ſpars, calling it the $PARUS 
with the ſecond ray of each belly=fin carried to a great 
length. : 

ddl. rs is alſo the name by which Bellonius, and ſome 
others, have called a large fiſh caught in 'the Mediterra- 
nean, more uſually known by the name of UMBRA, and 
brought to market in Italy while young and ſmall. 

CHRONIC, CnuxonicaL, in Medicine, is applied to a ow 
DISEASE, which laſts a long time; at leaſt upwards of 
forty days: ſuch as are the gout, diopſy, aſthma, &c. 
The word comes from X poyog, time. | 
Chronic diſeaſes ſtand in oppoſition to acute diſeaſes, which 
are ſpeedy, and haſten to a eriſis; as fevers, ſmall-pox, | 

c. 

Chrenic diſeaſes are uſually owing either to ſome natural 
defect in the conſtitution, or to an * manner of 
living; and moſt of the chronica! diſeaſes, ſays Dr. Cheyne, 
the infirmities of old age, and the ſhort periods of the 
lives of Engliſhmen, ate owing to repletion: this is evi- 
dent hence, that evacuation, of one kind or another, is 
nine parts in ten of their remedy. | 
The {ources of chronica/ diſtempers, ſays the ſame author, 
are, 1 Viſcidity in the juices, or the over-largeneſs of 
their conſtituent particles; which, not being ſufficiently 
broken by the concoctive powers, ſtop or retard the cir- 
culation. Or, 2. Too great abundance of ſharp acrimo- 
nious ſalts z whereby the juices themſelves are rendered 
To corroſive, as to burſt or wear out the ſolids. Or, 3 
A relaxation, or want of due force or ſpringineſs of the 
ſolids themſelves. NY | 
An exceſs in the quantity of our meats and drinks begets 
the firſt ; the. bad condition of the ſame foods the ſe- 
Reer z and both together, with want of due exerciſe, the 
third. - ö . 

The cauſes of all chronica! diſorders, according to Dr. Ca- 
dogan, in his Eſſay on the Gout, &c. are indolence, in- 
temperance, or vexation. And Dr. Fothergill obſerves, 
that in the cure of all chronic complaints, however diſ- 
tant their ſeat may be from the ſtomach, thoſe will have 
the greateſt ſuccels, who attentively conſider the preſent 
ſtate of this organ; who remove every obſtruction to its 

performing the office of digeſtion with eaſe, conſtancy, 

and expedition. Lond. Med. Obſ. vol. i. p. 314. 

CHRONICLE, CHRONICON, denotes a hiſtory Ji eſted in 
order of time; though the term is ſeldom uſed but in 
ſpeaking of our old Engliſh' hiſtories, as Holinſhed's 

.. Chronicle, Stow's Chronicle, &c. See ANNALS. | 

CHRONICLES, in the Canon 'of Scripture, are two ſacred 
books called by the Greeks Paralipomena, I1agaxcmouers, 
becauſe they contain many ſupplemental relations omitted 

in the other hiſtorical books. They are an abridgment 
of Tacred hiſtory, to the return of che Jews from the Ba- 


e captivity. The firſt book traces the genealogies | CHRONOLOGY, 
. 0 


the Iſraelites from Adam, relates the death of Saul, 

and gives a brief account of David's reign. The fecond 
traces the progreſs of the kingdom of Judah, its various 

_ revolutions, its period under Zedekiah, and the teſtora- 
tion of the Jews by Cyrus. | 
CHRONOGRAM, a kind of compoſition, whoſe numeral 
letters, joined together, make up ſome date, or epocha. 


Sce ANAGRAM. | 


' letter. | : 
CHRONOLOGICAL, belonging to et ox 


CHR 


The word is compounded of » por! | 


nological characters, are chatacters by which 11; 
tinguiſhed, Of theſe fome are natural of aft von 

others are "6 204 or hiſtorical. Natural — ; 
| e ſtars, * 
t alpetts of pla- 


2 . 
men have eſtabliſhed, as the ſolar vel k e 


CLF, &c. Hiſtorical ehre holegical character; 

which are ſupported by the teſtimonies of wy 
when — the dates of certain events to certai * 
riods. e ſay alſo ch ien tables, abrilgmems oP 
chines, &c. M. Barbeu du Bourg invented + et — 
chronological machine, of which there is a pa an n 
count communicated by himſelf, in the Eneyelopodie 
tom. iii. p. 400. 1“. | 0 


CHRONOLOGY, the art of meafiring and dining, 


* or the doctrine of epochas, &c. 

The word is compounded of 
— po Xpores, Hime, and af df. 
Sturmius divides c<ronobgy into five diſtinct branc 
viz. metaphyſical, phyſical, political, hiftor real, and wry 
tical; according to the various relations, or hobitudes 
wherein TIME is conſidered; viz. as in itſell; as 895 
nected and ſubjected to the affections, ſtates, and alt- 
rations of natural things; as accommodated to dvil une! 
as matched with events that paſs in the world; and dau- 
ticularly as it relates to the celebration of Esſter. 
There is more &#flicnlty in honey chan every one is 
aware of; it requires not only the knowlege of aſtro- 
nomy and geography, and conſequerfly that of arithme. 
tic, geometry, and trigonometry, both plain and ſphe- 
rical ; but alſo a laboured application to the ancient mo- 
numents. Its uſe is very great: it is called one of the 


eyes of hiſtory ; and "ſerves many good purpoſes in 
theology. | 


CHRONOLOGY, Chineſe. No nation has boaſted more of its 


antiquity than the Chineſe: but though we allow them 
to trace their origin as far back as the deluge, they have 
few, if any, authentic records of their hiſtory for ſo long 
a period as five hundred years before the Chriſtian ra. 
This, however, may probably be owing to the general 
deſtruction of ancient remains by the tyrant Tin ch 
hoang, in the year 213, or, as ſome ſay, 246, before the 
Chriſtian æra. We learn from a chronologrcal table of the 
Chineſe hiſtory, for which we are obliged to an illuſtrious 
Tartar, who was viceroy of Canton in the year 1724, and 


a Latin tranſlation of which was publiſhed at Rome in 


1730, that the moſt remote epocha of the Chineſe chi- 
nology does not ſurpaſs the firit year of a prince called 
Guei-lie-wang, who began his reign four Cade and 
twenty-four years before the vulgar #ia. This opinion 
is confirmed by the teſtimony of two of the moſt approved 
hiſtorians of China, who admit nothing into their hiſto- 
ries previous to this period. The Chineſe in their com- 
putation make uſe of a cycle of ſixty years, called fi- 
e, from the denomination given to the firſt year of it, 
which ſerves as the baſis of their whole chronology. Eve: 
year of this cycle is marked with two letters, which di- 
tinguiſh it from the others; and all the years of the em- 
rors, for above two thouſand years, have names 1 
iſtory common to them with the correſponding years cf 
the cycle. Phil Tranſ. abr. vol. viii. part iv. p. 13, KC. 
According to M. Freret, in his Eſſays, the Chinele das 
the epocha of Yao, one of their firſt emperors, about the 
year 2145, or as others ſtate it, 2057 years before Chriſt; 
and reckon their firſt aſtronomical obſervations, and the 
compoſition of their famous calendar, to have precedc 
Yao a hundred and fifty years: and thence it 15 inferred, 
that the aſtronomical obſervations of the Chineſe ar 
Chaldzans coincide. Later authors date the * 
progreſs of the ſciences in China from the grand = | 
of Tcheou, about twelve hundred years befote the Chril- 
tian ra, 'and\ſhew; that all hiſtorical relations of . 
rior to the reign of Yao are fabulous. _ - 
'Hiftoire des Sciences, &c. Chinois; a work on. 
by the miſſionaries of Pekin, vol. i. Paris, 1776. 


it may be expecied that ſome new light will be throw 


on this obſcure and uncertain. ſubject of inveſtigation 
the General "Hiſtory of China, in 12 vols. 4: 
nounced to the public by the abbe Groſſier. As 
ener principles of. Sir Ine a 
has ſhewn, that the chronolegy of atirient kingdoms Þ 


volved in the greateſt ' uncertainty ; that the urope? 


in particular had no thronology before the Perfian emp! 
which began five hundred and thirty-fix Niete; d 
Chriſt, when Cyrus conquered Darius the Nec“ 


ore 

at 
ale 

the antiquities of 'the Greeks-are full'of ſables, be? 


f 
their writings were in verſe only, 6N the cont 
Aſia by Cyrus the'Perfian,*about which time pie 


C HR | CHR 
genus, and Cadmus Mileſius introduced profe. After ſity for allowing that the middle of the conſtellations, 11 
this time ſeveral of the Greek hiſtorians introduced the | cording to the general account of the ancients, ſhou 
mputation by generations. The chronology of the Latins be preciſely the middle between the prima Arieti:, and 
os Al more uncertain ; their old records were burnt by | tima Caude, this wy author proceeds to examine what 
the Gauls a bundred and twenty years after the expul- | were thoſe ſtars, t — which Eudoxus made the co- 
fon of their kings, ſixty-four years before the death of | lures to paſs in the primitive ſphere, and in this way to 
Alexander the Great, and before Chriſt 388. The che-] fix the poſition of the cardinal points. From the mean 
mage /s Of Gaul, Spain, Germany, Scythia, Sweden, | of five places he finds, that the great cirde, which in 
Britain, and Ireland, are of a ſtill later date. For Scy- | the primitive ſphere, deſcribed by Eudoxus, or at the 
thi, beyond the Danube, had no letters, till Ulphilas, | time of the Argonautic expe lution, was the equinoctial 
their biſhop, formed them, about ſix hundred years after colure, did, in the end of 16 9, cut the ecliptic in » 
the death of Alexander the Great, or about A. D. 276. 6® 297 15”. He likewiſe, in the ſame manner, deter- 
Germany bad none, till it received them from the weſtern | mines the mean place of the ſolſtitial colure-to be & 69 
empire of the Latins, about A. D. 400. The Huns had | 28“ 46”, and as It is at right angles with the other, con- 
none in the days of Procopius, about A. D. 526. Swe-| cludes that it is rightly drawn. Hence, he infers, that 
den and Norway received them {till later. the cardinal points, in the interval between that expe- 
After a general account of the deſects and obſcurity of | dition, and the year 168g, haye receded from thoſe co- 
the ancient chronology, Sir Iſaac obſerves, that, though | lures 1 ſign 6® and 29“; which, allowing ſeventy-two 
many of the ancients computed by generations and ſuc- | years to a degree, amounts to. 2627 years and theſe 
ceſſions, yet the Egyptians, Greeks, and Latins, reck- counted backwards, as above, will place the Argonautic 
oned the reigns of kings equal to generations of men, | expedition forty-three years aſter the death of olomon. | 
and three of them to a hundred, and ſometimes to a | Our author hath, by other methods of a ſimilar nature, 1 
hundred and twenty years; and this was the foun- | eſtabliſhed this epocha, and reduced the age of the wor 
dation of their technical chronology. He then proceeds | about five hundred years. This elaborate ſyſtem ha 
to evince, from the ordinary courſe of nature, and | not eſcaped cenſure. M. Freret and M. Souciet haye 
adetail of hiſtorical facts, the difference between reigns | attacked it on much the ſame ground: the former hath 
ations z and that, though the latter from father | confounded reigns and generations, which are carefully 
and gener 3 , F e | | » 4. . - . , 0 
to ſon may at an average be reckoned about thirty-three diſtinguiſhed in this ſyſtem. The aſtrogomical objec- 
years, or three of them equal to a hundred years, yet] tions of both have been anſwered by Sic Iſaac Newton 
when they are taken by the eldeſt ſons, three of them himſelf, and by Dr. Halley. Phil. Tranf. abr. vol. viii. | 
| 


cannot be computed at more than about ſeventy-five or art iv, p. 4, &c. Newton's Chronology, ch. i, 
eighty years; and the reigns of kings are {till ſhorter, ſo 1. Gibert, in a Letter publiſhed at Amſterdam in 1743, 
that eighteen or twenty years may be allowed a juſt me- =_ At eee reduce _ r Egyptian, "ith 
ium. He then fixes on four remarkable periods, viz. ialdzan annals, to. our chrenglegy. He begins wi 
8 che Heraclides into the n the ſhewing, by the authorities of Macrobius, Eudoxus, : 
taking of Troy, the Argonautic expedition, and:the re- Varro, Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, Plutarch, St. Auguſtin, , | 
turn of Seſoſtris into Egypt, after his wars in Thrace; &c. that by a year, the ancients meant the revolution 0 | 
and ſettles the epocha of each by the true value of a ge- | of any planet in the heavens; fo that it age ee Bagel 1 
tion. We mall confine ourſelves to his eſtimate- of | times only of one day. Thus, according to him, the 1 
os © th 3 expedition. Having fixed the re-] ſolar day Gs the a domi year of the Chaldzans 3 
turn of the Heraclides to about the hundred and fifty- | and the boaſted period of 473,000 years aſſigned to their 
ninth year after the death of Solomon, and the deſtruc- | obſervations is reduced to 1297 years, nine months; the 
tion of Troy to about the ſeventy-ſixth year aſter the] number of years which elapſed, according to Euſebius, 
ſame period, he obſerves, that Hercules the Argonaut | from the firit diſcoveries of Atlas in aſtronomy, in the 
was the father of Hyllus, the father of Cleodius, the 384th year 8 az to * * of Alexander 
father of Ariſtomachus, the father of Ariſtodemus, who | into Alia ip the year 1682 of the ſame zra; and the 
conducted the Heraclides into Peloponneſus; 2 that | ſeventeen thouſand years added by Beroſus, to the ob- 
their return was four generations, reckoning by the chief | ſervations of the Chaldzans, reduced in the ſame man- 
of the family, later than the Argonautic expedition, [| ner, will give forty-ſix years, aud fix or ſeven months, 
which therefore happened about forty-three years after | being the exact interval between n Gier N 
_o death of 2 2 is 7 3 by an- | the N 2 1 and 2 85 1 1 * wg 
other argument. ZEſculapius and Hercules were Argo-] or the time to which Beroſus carried his hiſtory. 1 
nauts. U; ocrates was ” eighteenth inc luſivel — enius attributes 720,000 years to the obſervations. pre- 
PP — 5 my ape 1 0 8 de Ls : Wa 
the former by the father's ſide, and the nineteenth from erved at Babylon; but theſe, according to M. Gibert's. 
re latter by the mother's ſide; allowing wenty-eight "a 1 3 232 to 1971 N prey, yontis, __ 
thirty years to each of them, the ſeventeen. intervals iffer from Calliſthenes's period of 1903 years, allotte 
the fa er, and the eighteen intervals by the _— to the ſame obſervations, only b axty-eight years, the 
will, at a medium, give five hundred and ſeven years; | period elapſed from the taking of Babylon by Alexander, 
and theſe, reckoning back from the commencement of | which terminated the latter account, and to the time 
the re-! war, or four hundred and 2 of Ptolemy Philadelphus, to which Epigenius extended 
ear before Chriſt, when Hi tes began to flouriſh is account. 
Nl lace the — — ug The | ſorty-third CHRONOLOGY, ſacred. The ſyſtems of ſacred chronology 
year after Solomon's death, or nine hundred and thirty- have been very various. Nor is this to be wondered at, 
ſeren years before Chriſt. ſince our three biblical copies of principal note give a 
The other kind of reaſoning, by which Sir Iſaac endea- very different account 1 the firſt ages of he wore. The 
Yours to eſtabliſh this epocha, is purely aſtronomical. | Hebrew text reckons about 4000 years from Adam to 
The ſphere was formed by Chiron — uſæus at the] Chriſt, and to the flood 1656 years; the Samaritan 
time, and for the uſe of the Argonautic expedition, as makes this interval longer, and reckons from Adam to 
eral of the aſteriſms referring to this event. plainly | the flood only 1307 years; and the verſion of the Sep- 
: and at this time the cardinal points of the equi-| tuagint removes the creation of the world to 6000 years 
noxes and ſolſtices were placed in the middle of the con- before Chriſt. The interval between the creation and 
ellations Aries, Cancer, Chelæ, and Capricorn. Our] flogd, according to Euſebius and the Septuagint, is 2242 
author eſtabliſhes this point by a conſideration of the an- years; according to Joſephus and the Septuagint 2256 
dient Greek calendar, which : conſiſted of twelve lunar ears; and according to Julius Africanus, Epiphanius, 
months, and each month of thirt days, and which re- etavius, and the Septuggint, it is reckoned at 2262 
qured an intercalary month. Of courſe this, luniſolar | years. Many attempts have been made to reconcile theſe 
has . the roger 2] 2 8 Saga . ee but none 1 quite ſatisfactory. See_Ero- 
or a 1ortnzght. before or after the equinox or fol-| CHA, SAMARITAN, XC, 3 
ſtice; and — the ficſt aſtronomers were led to the | Walton, Ja I. Voſlius, give the preference, to the ac- 
2 mentioned diſpoſition of the eguinoxes and ſol-] count of the Septuagint. Walton's Prolegomena. Voſ- 
* and that this was really the caſe is confirmed; by | ſii Chronologia ſacra. Others have defended the He- 
8 monies of Eudoxus, Aratus, and Hipparchus. | brew text. The reader may find an, abſtract of the dif- 


On t ſe 3 d : . * » is ſubi in 8 - 
ton principles, Sir Iſaaq proceeds to argue in this | ferent opinions of learned men on chis ſubjcct, in Stray 
ts wege, 'The equinoQiak,colure.in the end of the year | , chius's rer. Chron- tranſlated. by Sault, P. 166,, See. 
eans 232 cut the ecliptic in. x 6A, and. by this reckoning | and p. 176. 5 1 5 
ir, en edumox was then en 44 linge, the Ar-] The more eminent, writers on cbreno/ogy, among the an- 
fore 7 expedition. ut it recedes 30 in a year, or 1%] Cients, are Julius Africanus in the third century 3; 10» 
that 0 8 Tenty-two years, and conſequently. 360 4“ in 2645 nyſius Exiguus, Euſebius, and Cyril. | + 
inf 'J 43 3 Which, counted backward from the; beginning of | Among the moderns, Bede, Funccius, Mercator, Lilius, 
t. of 090, will place this expedition about twenty-Gve years] Clavius, Scaliger, Victa, Petavius, Calſini, N 0 8 
des death of Solamon. — ahgre.. no neceſ -] Calviſius, Hardouin, eee, gwton, Marſham, 
ius, | e i f 
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Helvicus, I. Voſſius, Pagi, c. Strauchius, Perron, 

Freret, &c. 

CHRONOMETER, or CHROMETER, as it is ſometimes 
Written, a general name for any inſtrument uſed in the 

meaſuring of TIME. 1 
The word is compoſed of ypoyos, time, and her, 
meaſure. | 
In 155 ſenſe, clocks, watches, dials, &c. are chronome- 
ters : though there are ſome other inſtruments peculiarly 
ealled by the name chronometer z, particularly one deſcribed 
by M. Sauveur, in his Principles of Acouſtics : ſo con- 
trived as to meaſure a ſmall part of time very exactly, 
even to the ſixteenth part of a ſecond. 

We have a deſcription of one of theſe, made by the in- 
enious Mi. George Graham, in Deſaguliers's Experim. 
hiloſoph. vol. i. p. 373, 2555 

A cbronometer is of great uſe for meaſuring ſmall parts of 

time in aſtronomical obſervations, the time of the fall 

of bodies, the velocity of running waters, &c. But long 
ſpaces of time cannot be meaſured by it with ſufficient 


exactneſs, unleſs its pendulum be made to vibrate in a 


cloid z; becauſe, otherwiſe, it is liable to err conſider- 
ably, as all clocks are which have ſhort pendulums that 
ſwing large arcs of a circle. 
CHRONOSCOPE, a word ſometimes uſed for a PENDU- 
LUM, or machine, to meaſure time. 


The word is formed of X poyosy time, and gxe7Touet, 1 


conſider. 

cin ASt A, in Natural Hiſtory, a name uſed by Dr. 
Hill for all pellucid geins, which have one ſimple and 

rmanent appearance in all lights. 

f this kind are the DIAMOND, the CARBUNCEE, the 
AMETHYST, the SAPPHIRE, the BER VI, the EMERALD, 
and the TOPAZ. 

CHRYSALIS, a term uſed by modern writers of natural 
hiſtory of inſects, in tlie ſame ſenſe with x 1urHA and 
N 3 . D 
The word ſeems to imply a peculi ow, or golden 
colour, uſually in the 1 — 5 of inſects: 
from xpugos, gold but this is purely accidental, and is 
not found in all »ymphe. 


Some confine the word chryſalis to the nymphe of butter- 


flies and moths. See PurppET. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM, in Botany. See Corn-MaRy- 
GOLD. 

CHryYSANTHEMUM, Baſtard, in Bitany, Silphium, a genus 
of the /yngene/ia polygamia neceſſaria claſs. Its characters 
are theſe : the common empalement of the flower is oval, 
imbricated, and permanent; the ſcales are oval, promi- 
nent, and reflexed in the middle; the diſk of the flower 
is compoſed of hermaphrodite florets, which are tubu- 
lous, indented in five parts at the top. Theſe have five 
ſhort hair-like ſtamina, terminated by cylindrical ſum- 
mits, and a flender taper germen, ſupporting a long 
hairy ſtyle, crowned by a ſingle ſtigma; theſe are barren. 
The rays of the flower are compoſed of a few female 
half florets, which are long, ſpear-ſhaped, and for the 


moſt part have three indentures at their points; theſe | 


have a heart-ſhaped germen, with a ſhort ſingle ſtyle, 
having two briſtly ſtigmas of the ſame length, and are 
ſucceeded by ſingle heart-ſhaped ſeeds with a membrana- 
ceous border, indented at the top, each point endin 

with a horn or tooth, and are ſeparated by linear chaff 
ripening in the empalement. 'There are four ſpecies, na- 


tives of America. 
CurRyYSANTHEMUM, Hard-ſceded, Chryſanthemoi dis, or Oſleo- 


um, in N a genus of the fyngene/ia polyzamia 
— aria Claſs. The characters are bete Tur ower 
hath an hemiſpherical empalement, which is ſingle, and 
cut into man r The flower is compoſed of ſe- 
veral hermaphrodite flowers in the diſk, which are tubu- 
lous, and cut at the brim into ſive parts: theſe are ſur- 
rounded by ſeveral female flowers, which are radiated, 
each having a narrow tongue, which is cut into three 
arts at the top. 'The hermaphrodite flowers have each 
ve ſlender, ſhort ſtamina, terminated by cylindrical 
ſummits, with a ſmall germen ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, 
crowned by an obſolete ſtigma ; theſe are barren. The 
female flowers have each a globular germen ſupporting a 
flender ſtyle, crowned by an indented ſtigma; the ger- 
men afterwards becomes one ſingle hard feed. Miller 
enumerates five ſpecies, ſome of which are brought from 
America, and others from the Cape of Good Hope. 
 CHRYSANTHERINUS lait, in Natural Hiflory, a name 
given by old writers to a ſtone famous for its imaginary 
virtues of preventing children from ſickneſles during the 
time of dentition, by being worn round the neck by way 


of necklace; we have no farther account given us of it | 


by authors, than that it was a very brittle ſtone, and not 
eaſily worked into form. | 
CHRYSARGYRUM, a tribute formerly levied on courte- 
ſans, and perſons of ill fame. 
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Hoffman ſays; it was paid in gold and filrer: wi 
its name, xpvebg, gol, and ap KP ſilver. ert vheie 
Zoſimus ſays, that Conſtantine firlt ſet it on foot ; thous, 
there appear ſome traces of it in the life of Cali nh 
Suetonius ; and that of Alexander by Lampridius 7 
grius ſays, Conſtantine found it eſtabliſhed, and had foe 
thoughts bf aboliſhing it. It was paid every four ye 
ome ſay, tty traders were liable to it. * 
liſhed by Anaſtabus wp I ware 
. eau thinks the chryſargyrum was a general the, 
levied 8 four years, on perſons of all e s 
and poor, flaves and freemen; nay, &ven on all animals, 
2s low as dogs; for each whereof they paid fit obe. 
CHRYSITES, a name given by the ancients to LI 
THARGE, ſuch as we call litharge of gold. We diſtin. 
guiſh this only in regard to the colout, and fo did the 
ancient Greeks z but Avicenna and the reſt of the Ar. 
bians have uſed this word only for the name of ſuch l 
tharge as was made from gold, or whatever colour ir 
happened to be; the reſt they called by the name of 
argyrites, as they tell us, whether it was made of flyer 
copper, or even of the marcaſite melted, and tefined by 
lead. See KLIMIA. 
B een in Botany, See American, ot Cuts 
Lux. 
CHRYSOBERYL, a precious ſtone ; being a kind of pale 
beryh with a tincture of yellow. 
CHRYSOCERAUNUS pulvis, is ſometimes uſed for 40. 
RUM fulminant. 
CHRYSOCERI, in Antiquity, a deſignation given to oxen 
deſigned for ſacrifices. They were ſo called from their 
horns bein 2 
LLA, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, 
the name of a fine green arenaceous powder, properly 
one of the ſaburræ, and found on the thores of the Red 
Sea, on thoſe of fome parts of America, and in Ruſſia; 
and that found at this time has all the properties of that 


mentioned by the ancients. It ſerves to the ſoldering of 


gold and other metals, and given internally is a violent 


| and dangerous emetic. 


It is of a very elegant colour, ferments violently with 
aqua fortis, and is wholly diſſolved by it, and tinges it 
with a blueiſh green; and being calcined it loſes all its 


ey colour. 

yſecella is repreſented by Pliny as found in mines of 

| gold, ſilver, copper, and lead: its colour, he ſays, was 

various, according to that of the matter in which it is 
found ; yellow, if among gold, white in ſilver, green in 
copper, and black in lead. The Arabs, and inhabitants 
of Guzuratte, call the modern chryſocolla, which is boras, 
tincar, or tincal. The beſt is that found in copper-minesz 

and the worſt, in thoſe of lead. b 

CHRYSOCOLLA is alſo the name of a ſort of precious ſtones, 

mentioned by Pliny, lib. xxxvii. cap. 10. who calls it 

alſo amphitane. He deſcribes it as of a gold colour, and 
of a ſquare figure; adding, that it has the virtue of at- 
tracting iron, and even gold. But this, in all probability, 

is fabulous; and the ſtone he ſpeaks of is apparently 0 

other than the cubic pyrites. 

CHRYSOCOME, in Botany, a name by which ſome au- 

thors call the fechas citrina, or GOLDYLOCKS. 

CHRYSOGONON, or CHRYS0GoONUM, in Hera, 2 name 

by which ſome authors have expreſſed the moth Mut- 

LEIN, or blattaria, In the Linnzan ſyſtem, it 1s a di- 

tinct genus of the fngeneſia polygamia nece//aria claſs. 

CaRyYS0GONUM, in the Materia Medica, is alſo the name 

of a Syrian plant, called the red turnep, the LTA“. 
PETALON 5 — fimplici of Tournefort. 1 
CHRYSOLACHANON, in Botany, a name by = 
Pliny, and ſome other authors, have expreſſed the Wh 
rden beet. 

CHRYSOLITE, with us, a precious ſtone of 2 dulky Hern 
colour, with a caſt of yellow. 8 
The chry/olite of the ancients was no other than 2 75 0 

of the moderns; even in its moſt pure and perkc It 
is a gem of but ſmall beauty, and of no great hes. © 
is found of various ſizes, and ſome of the coarker Þ — 
of it are vaſtly larger than any of the other 2 
ever found ton; its moſt frequent ſize, howeVe! 
perfect, is about the bigneſs of a nutmeg. It i 
of very various figures, but never columna”, 25 
form of cryſtal; it is in ſome places found _ * 
roundiſh, or irregular, pebble-like maſſes, an 7 mt 

enerally oblong and flatted, and is always © ante 

Farface, and leſs bright than any other * . le 

gems. It is caniculated, or ſtriated, lengt z 

colour is a dead green, with a faint admit | | 1. 

yellow; it has theſe different tinges in the ſe 4 uſual 

mens in different degrees of mixture, 
| colour is that of an unripe olive, with 
| braffy colour mixt with it, and ſomet! 


duſky green obſcured by a mixture of brown, 4 


5 


2 


CHT / 


8 of the ſame braſſy yellow, It is much ſofter | 
fight ca of the pellucid dom ro fineſt pieces do not 
ew, cryſtal in 42 and its coarſer are much 
erco + takes a good poliſh; however, and in ſome of 
ſofter it takes a good PO | 
ins finer ſpecimens: makes à tolerable figure, though 

ccatly inferior to the other gem. 

Our jewellers take very little notice of it; and, inſtead of 
having two or three names for it, as they have for moſt 
other of the gems, they call it very often a praſius, and 
the leſs accurate among them often call the chryſopraſius 
lite. LAH: N 4 
ek is found in New Spain, and in ſeveral parts 
of Europe, as Sileſia, Bohemia, &c. Tbe American, 
however, are poop ſuperior to the European, but are 
uſually ſmall; the Bohemian are large, but very few of 
them are of a good colour, or free from flaws. 
The chry/alite has been found to-exhibit electrical appear- 
ances ſimilar to thoſe of the TOURMALIN. The fluid 
moves always along the lender threads or columns, 
which form the grain of it, without ſuffering any change 
from their direction; one end being electrified plus, and 
the other minus. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Iii. p. 445. ö 
Caxrs0LITE is alſo a general name, which the ancients 
gave to all precious ſtones, wherein the yellow, or golden, 
was the prevailing colour. 
When the ſtone was green, they called it chryſopraſus : the 
red and blue too had their particular denominations, 
which exprefſed their colour: the gold being ſignified by 
cryſo, which ſtill began the name. 
We know but few of theſe chryſolites now; or rather, 
they are referred to the ſpecies of ſtones which they ap- 
proach the neareſt to: the green to the emerald, the red 
to the ruby; and ſo of the reit. Ho 
Curys0LITE-poſte. The way of making an artificial chry- 
ſolite paſte is this: take of prepared cry/ial two ounces, 
ordinary red lead eight ounces; mix theſe well together, 
and add crecus martis made with vinegar, twelve grains: 
mix all together; put them into a erucible, lute it over, 
and bake the whole for twenty-four hours, or longer, in 
a potter's kiln, and it will. produce a very elegant reſem- 
blance of the true chryſolite. ; 
CHRYSOMELA, in Zzology, a genus of inſects frequently 
confounded with the beetles, the antennæ of which are 
made in form of bracelets, or necklaces of beads, and 
are thickeſt toward their extremity : the body, in figure, 
approaches to oval, and the thorax is oblong and rounded. 
oy this genus Dr. Hill enumerates a great many ſpecies. 
ee ScARABAUs. 
CHRYSOMITHRES, in Ornithology, the name by which 
ſome call the GoLD-FINCH. See CARDUELIS. 
CHRYSOPAGION, in Natural Hiflory, a name by which 
ſome of the middle age writers have called the gem de- 
ſcribed by Pliny, under the name of the chryſolampis. 
dalmaſius is of opinion that it was only a foul kind of 
the <1y/-praſtas, of which Pliny ſays, that ſome of them 
were full of ſpecks, and of a variable colour. 
CHRYSOPETRON, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
Pliny and others, to the yellower kind of the ancient to- 
paz, that is, our chryſolite. 
CHRYSOPH YLLUM, in Botany. See Star-APPLE, 
CHRYSOPURYS, in /chthyology, a name given by the an- 
cient Greek and Latin authors to a fiſh called at this time 
the AURATA: it is a ſpecies of 8PARUs. See G1L T-head. 
CHRYSOPILON, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
— 3 to a ſpecies of the beryl, which had. a yel- 
with tinge, | 
CHRYSOPIS, the golden-eye, in Natural Hiſtory, the name 
of a ſpecies of fly, ſo called from the beautiful gold co- 
Jour of its eyes. It is a long-bodicd fly, with extremely 
thin and tranſparent wings of a filvery colour, with 
green ribs or nerves; the body is green, and the antenne 
Jery lender and blackiſh. This is a very flow flyer, and 
5 common in gardens; it is frequently found on the 
common elder; it is of a very itrong ſmell. 
CHRYSOPRASUS, in Chri/tian Antiquity, the tenth of 
thoſe precious ſtones which adorned the foundation of 
the heavenly Jeruſalem z the colour of it was green, 
. that of a leek, but ſomething inclining to that 
old, as its name imports. 
CHR 
CHR 


SOSPLENIUM. See Golden SAXIFRAGE. 
YSOXYLON, in Botany, a name given by ſome to 
the Scytharian, or Scythicum lignum, a wood famous 
for its beautiful yellow colour, and for tinging the hair 
fellow. This was one of the many ſubſtances called by 
i name of THAPSUM by the ancient Greeks, from its 
botdur, the word thapſus ſignifying a pale yellow, and 
1 is applied by theſe authors to every thing that had 
at colour in itſelf, or could give it to other things, 
Nr | 8 I 8 
minerat, the ſame as ſal prunella. 
CHAYSTALLINE, See pq wn | 
STALLIZATION. See CRYSTALLIZATION. 


CHU 


Ceres, dalled Chthonia, For the ceremonies obſerved in 

it, ice Pott. Archæol. lib. ii. cap. 20. 

CHUB, the Engliſh name for the 6h called the co 

and CEPHALVS by authors, and by ſome of the ancient 

Romans fqualus, It is, according to the Artedian and 

Linnzan ſyſtem, a ſpecies of the cyeRINUs, and the 

fiſh called by the French the vilain and teſtard. 

The reſorts of this fith are eaſily found; for they are ge- 

mary holes overſhaded by trees, and this fiſh will be 

ſeen floating in ſuch almoſt on the ſurface of the water 
in a hot day in great numbers. They are but a poor fiſh 
for the table, and are very full of bones; but they enter- 
tain the angler very much, and are of the number of 
thoſe that are eaſily taken. The beſt manner of fiſhing 
for him is thus: prepare a very ſtrong rod of a ſufficient 
length; fix to the hook a graſshopper z place yourſclf ſo 
as to be perfectly out of ſight of the fiſh, and drop in the 
bait about two "Bu from the place where a large ch 
lies; if he does not ſee the angler he very ſeldom fails 

biting, and is immediately taken; but he is ſo ſtrong a 

fiſh that he ſhould be taken out carefully, after a great 

deal of playing, otherwiſe the tackle will be in danger; 

a beetle, or any large fly, will anſwer the purpoſe in the 

E of a graſshopper; and if none of them are to be 

ad, the method of fiſhing muſt be altered, and the line 

be long enough for fiſhing at the bottom. In March and 
April this 6th is to be caught with large red worms; in 
June and July with flies, ſnails, and cherries z but in 
Augult and September the proper bait is good cheeſe 
pounded in a mortar, with ſome ſaffron, and a little 
butter; ſome make a paſte of cheeſe and Venice turpen- 
tine for the chub in winter, at which ſeaſon this fiſh is 
better than at any other; the bones are leſs troubleſome 
in this ſeaſon, and the fleſh is more firm and better 
taſted ; the row is alſo well flavoured in general. The 
angler mult keep his bait for this fith at the bottom in 
cold weather, and near the top in hot, and the fiſh will 
bite eagerly. 

CHUCHIA, in Zoolegy, a name given by Cardan, Oviedo, 
and ſome others, to the oposs UM. 

CHUNNA, in the Salic Law, is uſed for an hundred ; or 
rather an hundred pence or denarii: the pecuniary penal- 
ties of that law are eſtimated by chunne, and reduced to 
folidi, by reckoning forty denarii to the ſolidum. 

CHUPMESSAHITES, a ſe& among the Mahometans, 
who believe that Jeſus Chriſt is God, and the true Meſ- 
ſiah, the redeemer of the world; but without rendering 
him any public, or declared worſhip. 

The word, in the Turkiſh language, ſignifies protector of 
the Chriſtians. | | 

Ricaut ſays, there are abundance of theſe Chupmeſſahites 
among the people of faſhion in Turky, and ſome even in 
the ſeraglio. 

CHURCH, an aſſembly of perſons united by the profeſſion 
of the ſame Chriſtian faith, and the participation of the 
ſame ſacraments. | 
Bellarmin, and the Romiſh divines, to this definition 
add, Under the ſame pope, ſovereign pontiff, and vicar of 
N40 Chrift en earth in which circumſtance it is that the 

omiſli and reformed notion of church differ. 
Amelotte, and others, make a viſible head, or chief, eſ- 
ſential to a church: accordingly, among the Catholics, 
the pope; in England, the king; are reſpectively al- 
lowed * of the church. Biſhop Hoadley ſets aſide 
the notion of a viſible head: Chriſt alone, according to 
him, is head of the church; which poſition he has main- 
tained with great addreſs, in a cclebrated ſermon before 
king George I. on theſe words, My kingdom is not of this 
world; and in the ſeveral vindications thereof. 
Sometimes, we conſider church in a more extenſive ſenſe, 
and divide it into ſeveral branches. The church militant, 
is the aſſembly of the faithful on earth. Church trium- 
phant, that of the faithful already in glory. To which 

| the Catholics add the church patient, which, according 
to their doctrines, is that of the faithful in purgatory. 
The term eccleſia, , ſynonymous with our church, 
is uſed in the Greek and Latin profane authors for any 
kind of public afſembly ; and even for the place where 
the aſſembly is held. The ſacred and eccleſiaſtical writers 
ſometimes alſo uſe it in the ſame ſenſe; but ordinarily 
they reſtrain the term to the. Chriſtians; as the term - 
nagogue, which originally ſignifies near the ſame thing, 
is in like manner reſtrained to the Jews. 

Thus, in the New Teſtament, the Greek exxa»01z, ſig- 

nifies almoſt always, either the place deſtined for prayer, 

as 1 Cor. xiv. 34. or the aſſembly of the faithful diffuſed 
over the whole earth, as Epheſ. v. 24. or the faithful of 

a particular city, or province, as 2 Cor. viii. 1. or 

even of a ſingle family, as Rom. xvi. 5. or the paſtors or 

miniſters of a church, as Matt. xviii. 17. 

The Chriſtian church is frequently divided into Greek 

and Latin, 


n m Faiiguity, a feſtival kept in hongur of 
» Bo 7. 


Cuurcn, Greet, or Eaſtern, comprehends the churches of 


92. all 


CHU 


Eaſtern empire ; and through which their language was 
earried; i.e. all the ſpace extended from Greece to 
Meſopotamia and Perſia, and thence into Egypt; which 
has been divided ever ſince the emperor Phocas, from 


the Roman church. 


The Greek church, properly ſpeaking, is that ſociety of 
Chriftians, who live in religious communion with the 
patriarch of Conſtantinople :; and it is divided into two 
parties ; one of which acknowleges his ſupreme autho- 
rity .and juriſdiction; whillt the other, though joined 


with him in communion of doctrine and worſhip, is go-| 
e 


verned by its own laws, under the juriſdiction of = 
tual rulers, independent of all foreign authority. 
former branch. of the Greek c<urch is divided into four 
— Conſtantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and 


. 


ruſalem 3 overeeach of which a biſhop preſides, under a 


the title of patriarch, the chief of whom is the patriarch 

of Conſtantinople. The power of electing this patriarch | 
is veſted in the twelve biſhops who reſide neareſt this 
capital z but the right of confirming his election, and of 
empowering him to exerciſe his ſpiritual functions, 


belongs to the Turkiſh emperor. The Greeks receive 
the He 


oly Scriptures, and the decrees of the ſeven gene- 
ral councils, as the rule of their faith: but no private 
perſon has # right to explain, for himſelf or others, the 
declarations of Scripture, or the deciſions of theſe coun- 
eils; the patriarch and his brethren being the only per- 
fons authioriſed to conſult theſe oracles, and declare their 


meaning. Many attempts have been made to unite them 


do the reforined churob, but they have hitherto been un- 


ſucceſsful. 


Crurcn, Latin, or Peſtern, comprehends all the churches | 


of Italy, France, Spain, Africa, the North, and all 
ether countries whither the Romans carried their lan- 


guage. 


Great Britain, part of te Netherlands, of Germany, 


and of the North, have been ſeparated hence ever ſince 
the time of Henry VIII. and conſtitute what we call the 
reſormed church; and what the Romaniſts call the weſtern 
ſchiſin; as the Greek church does the eaſtern one -— 


The Reformed CHURCH is again divided into the Lu- 


theran church, the Calviniſt church, the churab of Eng- 
land, & c. 


franchiſes, not as grants from the popes, but derived to 
her from her firſt original, which ſhe has carefully main- 
tained. Theſe privileges depend on two maxims; viz. 
1. That the pope has no authority or right to command 
or order any thing, general or particular, in which the 
temporalities and civil rights of this kingdom are con- 
cerned. 2. That notwithſtanding the pope's ſupremacy 
is owned in caſes purely ſpiritual, yet in France, his 
power is limited and regulated by the decrees and canons 
of ancient councils received in that realm. 


Cuoncn, High, was a denomination E 22 to 
uſe 


thoſe, otherwiſe called NOoNJURORS,, who refuſed to ac- 
knowlege the title of William III. to the crown of Great 


Britain, under a notion that James II. though excluded, 


was ſtill their rightful ſovercign- This appellation was 
given them, becauſe they entertained high notions of the 
dignity and power of the church, and the extent of its. 
prerogatives and juniſdiftion.. And thoſe, on the con- 
trary, were called fow-church men, O diſapproved of 
the ſeceſhon and obſtinacy of the nonjurors, diſtinguiſh- 
ed themſelves by their moderation toward diſſenters, and 
were leſs ardent in extending the limits of church autho- 
rity. The denomination of high-cburch men is now more 
generally applied to all who: pompous and ambi- 
tious conceptions of the authority and juriſdiction of the 


church, and who would raiſe it to an abſolute independ- 


ence on all human power. 


ſecrated to the honour of God; and, anciently, under 
the invocation of ſome particular ſaint, whoſe name it 
aſſumed. 

In this ſenſe, churabes are variouſſy denominated, accord- 
ing to the rank, degree, diſcipline, &c. as metropolitan 


church, patriarchal church, cathedral church, parochial 


church, cardinal church, & c. See each under its proper 
article, METRoOPOL1s, PATRIARCH, CATHEDRAL, 
ParOCHIAL, CARDINAL, &c. In eccleſiaſtical writers, 
we meet with: grand church, for the chief church of a 


22 r in the Greek liturgy, for the church of 


t. Sophia at Conſtantinople, the ſee of the patriarch, 
founded by Conſtantine, and conſecrated under Juſti- 


nian. It was at that time fo magnificent, that Juſtinian | 


is ſaid to have cried out in the confecration thereof, 
Friunsa os, Eonouor; I have outdone thee, Solomon. The 


- 


dome, which is ſaid to have been the firſt that was built, | from the office of church-warden, in the parifh x 


is 330 feet diameter. 


1 


| Cuu RCH, Mother, 


CH U 


all the countries anciently ſubje& to the Greek, or The firſt church publicly Built by the Chrid 


authors maintain to be that of St. Saviour ans, fore 
ed by Conſtantine* others contend 82 fourg. 
abroad, called by the name 6f St. Pier View cherche 
in honour of that m_w_ during his life-time. were built 


ecele ſia. 


Cnunch, with rd to architecture Davil 
large oblo edifice, in form of a ſhip, — 
— el, belfry, &c.. Sec each part under 15 — 


Cnogcn le, is that which has only a nave a ; 

Sen %, that which. has a ow or pi, 
form of vaulted gallaries, with.ohayels in it, cy," 

Crunch in a Greek chi that where the kg : 
HURCH ia @ Greet ere, that the 

verſe part is equal to that of the nave; ſo — — 

moſt of the Greek churches are built in this form 


 CHurcCw ine Latin creſs, that whoſe nave is longer than 


Cxurcn, Gallen, denotes the church of France, under | 
the direction and government of its biſhops and paſtors. 
This. church has always enjoyed certain immunities and | 


CHURCH is alſo uſed for a Chriſtian temple, built and con- 


the croſs part, as in moſt of the Gothic church 
CHURCH in retunde, that whoſe plan is a perfect circle ( 
imitation of the Pantheon. * 
For the form of the ancient Greek churches, when th 
had all their parts, it was as follows: firſt was 3 J 
or portico, called the vauni-nave, EþpIyaog" this was : 
dorned with columns on the outfide, and on the inks 
ſurrounded with a wall ; in the middle whereof wa; 
door, through which they paſſed into a ſecond W. 
The firſt of theſe porticos was deſtined for the es. 
meni, and penitents in the firſt ſtage of their repentance. 
the ſecond was much longer, deſtined for penitenti of 
the ſecond claſs, and the catechumens, and hence called 
vaphyg, ferula, becauſe thoſe placed in it u to he ( 
Lahe to the diſcipline of the church. Theſe two po- 
ticos took up about one third of the ſpace of the church 
From the ſecond portico, they paſſed into the Pao; 
which took up near another third of the church. In the 
middle, or at one ſide of the nave, was the ambo, where 
the deacons and _ read the goſpel, and preached. 
The nave was deſtined for the reception of the people, 
who here aſſiſted at prayers. 
Near the entrance of this was the BAPTISTERy, or roxt, 
Beyond the nave was the choir, yopog, ſet with ſeats, 
and round: the firſt ſeat on the right, next the ſanclu- 
ary,, being for the chantor, or chorogus. 
From the choir, they aſcended by ſteps to the ſanQuar, 
which was entered at three doors. The $4ncTuary 
had three apſides in its length; a great one in the mid- 
dle; under which was the altar, crowned with a Bat- 
bach, ſupported by four columns. Under each of 
the ſmall apfides, was. a kind of table, or cupboard, in 
manner of a beaufet.. 
Though, of the Greek churches now remaining, few bare 
all the parts. above deſeribed ; moſt of them having been 
reduced to ruins, or converted mto moſques. 
M. Frezier, engineer to the French king, and F, Cor- 
demoy, a gulls canon, have diſputed the form of the 
ancient and modern churches, and the beſt manner of 
building them, with a good deal of learning, in the 
ournals de Trevoux. 
or the form of the Latin churches, though it be various, 
yet may all the variety be reduced to two heads; r. 
thoſe in form of a ſhip, and thoſe of a croſs. 
Cnvrcn-yard, a place adjoining to a church, employed 
commonly for the interment of the deceaſed. See Cui- 
ME TERIUM. 
CHURCH=-government, diſcipline, & c. See ECCLESIASTICAL 
GOVERNMENT, DISCIPLINE, POLICY, &c. 
CHURCH=-reves, Sce CHURCH-wardens. 
CnURcH t, or CHURCH=eſſet, a payment, or contnibu- 
tion, by the Latin writers frequently called prone / 
minum ; being, at firſt, a certain meaſure of wheat, paid 
to the prieſt on St. Martin's day, as the firſt fruits of 
harveſt. F 
This was enjoined by the laws of king Malcolm IV. 2 


Cnvacn-wardens, anciently catled CHURCH-reve) nb, 


gard to faults that come under the juriſdiction of the 


eleſiaſtical court; preſent ſcandalous livers to 

take care none preach without licence, &c. : 
Counſellors and attornies, ſurgeons and * 
and diſſenting miniſters, are exempt from t ry ; 
and perſons who have ſued a felon to convi-”') 


the firſt aſſignee of the certificate thereof, are the 


- offence was committzd. The fame exemftien 


C H Hv 


to perſons ſerving in the militia, during ſuch ſervice. it begids to be mixed with the blood, and to circulate; 
Diſſenters are allowed to execute the office by a ſufficient { and in time becomes aſſimilated thereto. A ſpirit or va- 
deputy. A perſon, refuſing the office, is liable to ex- | pour, which is nothing elſe than the fixed AIR of the ali- 
communication. They are tworn into their office by the | mentary ſubſtances, is ſet free from the various mixtures 
.rchdeacon, who is compellable by a mandamus to ad-] during their fermentation in the firſt paſſages, enters the 


mit thoſe whom the parith appoint. | compoſition of the che, and is tranſmitted with it to the 
The church-wardens are a kind of corporation; and are] blood, communicating to it its inteſtine motion, and 
r enabled by law to ſue; and be ſued, for any thing be- thus preventing the natural tendency of the fluids to pu- 
% longing to the church, 'or the of the rh. trefaction. Sce Dios riow. | | 
a CHURCHING of women after child- birth, took its rife from | CHYLOSIS, in Medicinr, the action whereby the aliment 


the Jewiſh rite of purification: In the Greek church it | is converted into c<y{r, or chyme, in the ſtomach, &c: 
was limited to the fortieth day aſter delivery ; but in} whether it be by a ferment in the ſtomach, or the con- 


the weltern parts of Europe no certain time is obſerved. | . tractile force of the ſtomach, or both. © : 
” There is an office in the liturgy for this purpoſe. [CHTNME, an animal juice, which is, according to ſome, 
CHURLE, CeorLe, of Cant, in Saxon Timer, ſignified | the ſame with that commonly called cxyLe; 
1 a tenant at will, who held of the thanes om condition of | Some, however, - diſtinguiſh between chyme and chyle; 
g rent and ſervice: They were of two ſorts; one rented] reſtraining the word to the maſs of food, &c. 
the eſtate like our farmers; the other tilled and ma-] while in the ſtomach; before it be ſutheiently commi- 
” nured the demeſnes, and were called ploughmen: nuted and liquefied to paſs the pylorus into the duodenum, 
f CHURN-Ow!l. See OwL. = | and thence into the lacteals, to be further diluted and | 
1 CHURR-IVorm, a name given by ſome to the G&YLLO-| impregnated with the pancreatic juice; where it com- | 
ALPA. mences cyl. And officers diſtinguiſh and denominate 1 


CHYLE, in the Anima! Orconomy, a whitiſh juice, into] them the contrary way: | 
which the food is immediately converted by digeſtion, or | In the common ſignification of the N it denotes 
more properly, by that firſt branch thereof called u every kind of humour which is incraffated by concoc- 


LIFICATION, tion. Galen uſes it to ſignify the guſtatory faculty or | | | 
The word comes from xte Juice. in animals and plants. 1 
Some think that all the groſs ſecretions are from the | CHYMICAL oils. See Chemical O11. | 


chyle; and particularly that pus is the product of the | CHYMISTRY, or Cagmisrar, is a ſcience, the object 1 
<yle, and not of the blood or ſerum, Phil. Tranſ. N'] of which is to difcover the properties of bodies by ana- 4 
427. 6 2. a lyſis and by combination. -.- 
CHYLIFICATION, the formation of the c>ylzz or the ritics are divided as to the etymology of the name c<y- 1 
act whereby the yoop is changed into CHYLE: miſtry: it is uſually derived from xh, juice; or from 
Clylification is begun by comminuting, or breaking the] 5444, to melt. Boerhaave, and others, more juſtly de- | 
aliment in the mouth, mixing it with ſaliva, and chew-| five it from the Egyptlan chema, or kema, black; and 
ing it with the teeth. | write it chemia, not chymia. Others, making Cham the 
By ſuch means, the food is reduced into a kind of pulp, | inventor of chymiſiry, derive the term from his name; 
which falling through the æſephagus into the warm ſto-] ſupporting their etymology on the ſignification of the 
mach, there mixes with the juices thereof; and being | word DN, cham, which in the Hebrew ſignifies hear, 
thus diluted, begins to ferment, or putrefy, and aſſumes] bot, black all of them bearing ſome relation to the ope- 
a very different form from what it had before; growing] rations of chymiſtry. | 
either acid or rancid. | $5454 Chymiftry is alſo known under various other names: it is 
Here it mixes with a juice ſeparated from the blood by | fometimes called the Hermetical art, from a ſuppoſition of 
the glands of that part, whoſe excretory ducts open into | its being invented by Hermes Triſmegiſtus. hers call 
the ſtomach z as alſo with the remains of the former ali- it the — art, from the people among whom it was 
ment: and thus it becomes better macerated, diluted, | firſt practiſed: others, the ſacred, or divine art; and poigſi, 
diſſolved, and acquires {till a greater likeneſs to the ani- or the art of mating gold, &c. Others call it the ſpagriric 
mal fluids, and is called chyme. a art; Paracelſus, the hy/opic art: and others, pyrotechma. 
Add to this, that the fleſhy membrane of the ſtomach | The chief object of chymiftry is, to analyſe, or decom- 
continually contracting and preſſing its contents by its] pound, natural bodies; reduce them to their firſt prin- 
periſtaltic motion, oecaſions a more intimate mixture, eiples; diſcover their hidden virtues; and demonſtrate, 
and by degrees works the more fluid parts through the] their inner contexture, or the center, as they call it, 
pylorus into the duodenum ; along the fides whereof, and | wherein natural ſubſtances concur. In a word, chy- 
the reſt of the inte/ting tenuia, the lacteals are planted; } miſtry is the anatomy of natural bodies, by means of fire ; 
into the minute orifices whereof, the finer part of the] which is the definition Hanneman gives us of the art. 
mals is received. Boerhaave defines chymiſtry more ſcientifically : © An 
The fabric of the ſtomach being conſidered, the heat of | art whereby ſenſible bodies contained in veſſels, or 
the circumambient parts, the pulſations of innumerable | © capable of being contained therein, are ſo changed, 
arteries, the great ſtrokes of the aorta underneath, the | ©* by means of certain inſtruments, and principally of 
conſtant compreſſion of the diapbragma, and abdominal | * fire, that their ſeveral powers and virtues are thereb 
muſcles; it muſt neceſſarily follow, that the finer part | * diſcovered, with a view to philoſophy, medicine, &c. 
of the aliment will be expelled the ſtomach; and | This definition appears very prolix and circumſtantial, 
that the groſſer will remain z till, by the repeated action] and more like a deſcription than a definition; but with 
of the fluids, and the contraction and pulſation of the | all his endeavours, that author aſſures us, he could not 
ſolids, they alſo become fine enough to go off: thus is | frame a ſhorter, that would expreſs the full ſcope, ob- 
the ſtomach left e ty ; and by means of its muſcular | je, and inſtruments of chymiftry, ſo as to diſtinguiſh it 
coat, reduced to ay * of contraction, and appetite is | from every other art: which is a point all the writers of 
renewed, chymiftry have ſtumbled at. 
Thus will even the fleſhy membranes, cartilages, &c. | For chymiftry cannot juſtly be called the art of reſolving 
of animals fed on, be ſqueezed, and be obliged to give] bodies, as Regius, Paracelſus, &c. define it; fince me- 
out their juices ; and thus is a fluid obtained, that ſhall | chanics will alſo do that: nor is the matter mended, by 
have in ſome meaſure the ſame properties with thoſe of | ſaying, it is the art of analyſing bodies by fire; as Helmont 
dur bodies, ; has done: nor by /alt, as others would have it. Theſe 
This juice being got through the / . ria into the duodenum | definitions include only a part, inſtead of the whole. 
and maller . its liquefaction is ſtill promoted | And with as little propriety is it termed, the art of ſepa- 
its mixture with two other diſſolvents, the pancreatic] rating the pure from the impure; inaſmuch as it compounds 
juice, and the bile; and by continued fermentation ; | as well as ſeparates, and frequently mixes the pure with 
which divide and ſubtilize thoſe parts that were left too the impure. Chymiſiry, on this footing, appears a very 
groſs : and by the periſtaltic motion of the guts it is | extenſive att: its object, or the materia chymica, is all 
offi protruded forwards. In the pallage through the ſmall | ſenſible bodies, capable of being contained in veſſels, 
and Fs _ the finer part of the maſs, which we call the | and is accordingly divided into three kingdoms, feſſi, 
* 


— — —— 


— rg 7 


5 nters the orifices of the lacteal veins of the firſt  wegetable, and animal. The operations of chymiſry in- 
ues, as d, wherewith the whole meſentery is intermixed ; | clude all the changes produced in bodies by natural 
h re- dich either alone, or together with the meſeraic veins, | agents or inſtruments ; viz, Aucoclion, infuſion, exhalation, 
2 — themſelves into the glands at the baſis of the || calcination, extraction, diſtillation, cryflallixation, &c. 

* - ' 


The effects, or productions of chymiſtry, may be reduced 


TO — — 


nen the chyle is taken the lacteals of the ſecond | to magiſleries, extratts, tinctures, elixirs, and clyſſſes. 

uh — and is „II, glands between the two The ay or agents of chymiſtry, whereby its opera- 
got . of the diapbragma, known heretofore under the] tions are performed, are fire, water, air, earth, men- 
a fore of the lumbary glands, now called Pecquet's re- | /iruums ; and infiruments properly ſo called, as alembics, 
F the wi 7s and receptaculum chyli z whence, being mixed | cucurbits, retorts, pelicans, fur naces, and lutes. See Tablg 


by A quantities of f „it is carried to the heart, | - of Chemical Veſſels. 
thoracic duct, and the ſubclavian vein : wherein | Chynuftry, as now conceived, is an aſſemblage — very 


CHY 


ckfferent parts, | 
leaſt had a ſubbiſtence prior to each other; as the pre- 
paring of metals for human uſes, the attempts of tranſ- 
muting the, baſer metals into gold, the; preparing of me- 
dicines, c. If we ate to trace the antiquity of chy- 
miſtry, as an art that teaches do cohyert other metals into 


gold, or to procure. an univerſal remedy for all diſeaſes, |. 


the reſearch will not carry; us, far back; but as it relates 
to the diſcovery of metals in the mine, and the digging, 
ſeparating, and purifying, them, it challenges even the 
higheſt antiquity ; and is held by ſome very learned 

ſons to have been practifed in the antediluvian world. 
Be this as it will, chymiftry; no doubt, was firſt practiſed 


in E55 t. According to Moſes, Tubal Cain ſhould. be | 
the 15 f 


inyentor. Profane authors refer it to Vulcan; 
and ſome of the lateſt and beſt. critics endeavour to ſhew, 


I- 
þ 


which anciently ſubſiſted ſeparate, or at | 


CayMsrky, philoſophical: Philoſophic chym;/7 


experiments, and thente to the diſcovery of cau 


0 1 


technical, or commercial chymiflry, to the foros 
ico dib of the affairs of 1 mil ; : ſervice and 


of three parts, viz. invention, rationale, and —— 


whence we may define it to be a particular exere ; 
rational and inventive faculties of the mind, lea 


as to form axioms that ſhall rational les, ſy 


account for ph 
nomena, and diſcover rules of practice for prog _ 
uſeful effects. And thus philoſophical chymijtry . 


nly the key to all the other parts, but it diſe . 

ff the _ = many natural phenomena, 2 
arly, earthquakes, voleanoes, vegetation, th — 
of minerals, and ith like. : #18 op norte 
This branch of chymiſiry alſo explains the gene | 
and qualities of bodies, whereon their — 


that Tubal Cain and Vulcan were the ſame as indeed 
there is a great reſemblance between their names. 
After Tubal. Cain, the firſt chymiſi we read of is Moſes; 
whoſe {kill in chymiſiry is inconteſtable, from his burning 
and pulyerizing the golden calf the Iſraelites had ſet up, 
and giving it the people to drink; there being ſcarce a 
more diſſicult operation in all, chymiſtry, than to make 
gold potable, a n oY ; 
N like wife is faid to have been inſtructed by 
the Egyptian prieſts in many chymcal operations; e. g. 
in the arts of ſoftening ivory, vitrifying flints, and imi- | 
tating precious ſtones. In this abſtraCt of the hiſtory of 
chymiſtry, it is needleſs to mention the claims of Hermes 
Triſmegiſtus, or to give any account of books on this 
ſubject, under his name, as they are 1 


eſſects depend ; as volatility and fixedneſs, fluidity and 
firmneſs, _—_— taſtes, odours, efferveſcences, fer 
mentation, ſolution, precipitation, congelati : 
tion, and the e ee 
Jo this part of chymifiry it alſo belongs to bri ; 
ventions to the teſt, to diſcover their validity Te. 
cieney. Thus when any hint is ſtarted for a new trade 
or method invented for the improvement of an old the, 
before any attempt is made to apply it in the larger wa : 
it ſhould be experimented in miniature; as the afin 
maſter tells the owner of an ore whether it will be work 
the erecting large works for it, or not. 
CHYMISTRY, technical, By technical chymiftry is meant the 
application of philoſophical chymiſiry to the immediate 
ſervice of arts, fo as by its means to invent, form, aſfit, 


to be ſpurions. Some authors obſerve, that Diocleſian, Promote, or erfect them in the large way of buſineſs, 

after the taking of Alexandria, ordered all the books of HYMISTRY, theory 7 Under the theory of this art are 
«hymiſtry, anciently written by the Egyptians, for making | to be laid down all the general truths which the particu- 

gold and filver, to be ſought out and burnt; that they lar experiments of chemifts have hitherto demonſtrated. 

might not have the power of enriching themſelves by Theſe are, on this occaſion, to be taken for granted, and 

this art, or of putting themſelves, by this means, into a | the whole body of ſuch truths makes the univerſal theory 

condition of revolting again. | of chymiſtry, for chymiſury is no ſcience formed à priori; it 

Chymiſtry had the common fate of the other arts, at the | is no production of the human mind, or raiſed by rea- 
declenſion of the Eaſtern empire; and lay buried and | ſoning, but collected & poferiori from experiments; it 

forgot till the time of Roger — who retrieved it. | took its riſe from various operations caſually made, and 

He was followed by Lulf , Ripley, Baſil Valentine, obſerving thoſe that had one and the ſame uniform ten- ( 


Paracelſus, Agricola, Van Helmont,' Glauber, Boyle, 
Lemery, Homberg, &c. by whom the art has been car- 
ried to its preſent degree of perfection. 

The firſt chem confined themſelves to metals: and 
they made many abſurd and unſucceſsful -attempts for 
tranſmuting. metals into goldz whilſt ſome of them, as 
Raymond Lully and Paracelſus in particular, were poſ- | 
ſeſled with the no leſs extravagant notion of an univerſal 
medicine, to which, however, we may attribute the 

_ eſtabliſhment of rational chymi/ry on the ruins of al- 

* chemy. lu theſe latter ages, the bounds of chymiſiry have 
been greatly enlarged; and plants, animals, minerals, 
&c.. havè been taken into it. 


dency, without any expectation of what followed; and 
was only reduced into an art, by collecting and com- 
paring the effects of ſuch uncertain experiments, and 
noting the tendency thereof: ſo far then as a number of 
experiments agree to eſtabliſh any unqueſtionable truth, 
ſo far they may be conſidered as conſtituting the theory 
of chymiſiry. Such ã theory is neceſſary to be premiſed to 
every art; and ſomething equivalent ro this is practiſed 
by every artiſan, in teaching his diſciple how to proceed 
orderly in the exerciſe-of his art; and accordingly it 
would be impoſſible to teach the practice of chym/try to 
advantage, without having firſt given ſome ſuch theory. 
In the 23 ſuch a theory of clymiſtiy, a direct ule 


— 


* — 


It is but of late that chymiſiry has been applied to the 
preparation of medicines: Baſil Valentine, and Arnoldus 
de Villa Nova, ſeem to have been the firſt that attempted 
it. Paracelſus and Van Helmont carried it to ſuch a 
length, as to render medicine almoſt wholly chymica!. 
Authors on the ſubject of chymiAry are very numerous: 
Borel has publiſhed, a catalogue of moſt of them, under 
the title of Bibliotheca Chymica; containing the names 
of above four thouſand. Barner, phyſician to the king 
of Poland, was one of the firſt who arranged the princi- 
pal chymical experiments, and added rational explications, 
in a work entitled Chymia philoſophica perfecte deline- 
ata, &c. Norimb. 1689. Becher, Stahl, and Boer- 
haave deſerve to be particularly recorded: the former 
have eſtabliſhed an admirable theory, which is the ſureſt 
guide in chymical reſearches, and the conformity of which 
with the phænomena of chmiſiry ſucceſſive experiments 
have evinced; and the latter has given both the hiſtory, 
theory, and practice, in an. orderly and ſcientifical me- 
thod. Dr. Freind has attempted to reduce <ymPſtry to 
Newtonianiſm, and to account for the reaſons of the 
operations on chymicaf principles. There are many later 
writers, who have either directly or indireQly, in vari- 
ous ways, contributed to the extenſion of this ſcience. 
See Dr. Lewis's valuable edition of Neumann's Works ; 
and the Engliſh tranſlation of Macquer's Chemical Dic- 
tionary, with many additions and improvements annexed 
to it by the 3 | 

Chymiſtry is divided into metallurgia, alchymia, chymical 
pharmacy, and chymical philoſophy. See METALLURGIA, 
ALCHYMY, &c. 

Chymiflry again is divided into, | 
CHyMISTRY, commercial, uſed to denote the application 
both of technical and philoſophical chymiftry, to the eſta- 


bliſhing, ſupporting, or improving any branch of trade 


or commerce. | 
CHYMISTRY, @conomical, the application of philoſophical, 


| 


— 


CHYMOLOGI, among the Botanical Students, 


Caymos1s, or rather CHemos1s, is alſo 
gape. : 0 
CHYTLA, in Antiquity, a liquor made of W 


of 3 
CIBDELOPLACIA, in Natural Hiſtory, dhe name 1. 


may indeed be made of the demonſtrations in phyſics, as 
particularly in mechanics,  hydroſtatics, and hydraulics; 
lince the properties common to all bodies, and what far- 
ther affections certainly flow therefrom, have their place 
in chymiſtry. One cannot, however, be too reſerved in 
this uſe, fince thoſe ſingular properties found in ſome 
bodies, will, if applied to others, falſify the mechanical 
— which might hold true every where 
elſe. . ; 

Due regard being had to this rule, the diſcoveries of na- 
turaliſts and mathematicians will always be advantage- 
ous, never injurious to the art of chymi/try. 
ſuch as har? 


employed their time in inveſtigating the qualities and 


35 rties of plants from their taſte and ſmell. 
C 


YMOSIS, in Medicine, the act of making, or preparing 
CHYME, | SY 
1 word comes from u, ſuccus, of Non uu 
melt, | 


of the moſt impure and groſs parts „ 
being rejected by the lacteals, is imbibed by the — 
raics, and thence carried to the liver, to be | this, 2c 
rated, purified, and ſubtilized afreſh. It is ot this, 


a irits are formed. 
cording to Rogers, that the animal * for un i 


flammation of the eye-lids, which turns out their 


to ſight, 1 I 
In which ſenſe, the word comes from 74% bj 


and oil 


and ſometimes uſed in divination. 


e 
CHYTRI, among the Athenians, a feſtival in hon of the 


Bacchus and Mercury, kept on the thirteen! 


month Antheſterion. 


CIC 


genus of och. The word is derived from ITY 


| n 
— ſpat, that is, are IP of ſpar, debaſed by 
a very large admixture of earth, and are not therefore 
of the lealt brightneſs or tranſparence; and are found 
formed into thin cruſts, _ over vegetable and other 
extraneous bodies in form of incruſtations. Of this 

enus there are five known ſpecies, ſome of them uſed 
in medicine, and diſtinguiſhed by particular names. 

CIBDELOSTRACITA, in Natural ſtory, the name of a 
enus of ſpars. The word is derived from #:&SnaG, 
led or adulterated with extraneous matter, and orpaxoy, 4 

or ſpell. 
Ne of this genus are cruſtaceous ſpars, ſo highly 
debaſed with earth, that they appear to the naked eye 
mere earths; they are deſtitute of all brightneſs or 
tranſparence, and are formed into thin plates, and uſu- 
all Land incruſting over the ſides of fiſſures of ſtone. 
Of this genus there are ſeven known ſpecies. 

CIBORIA, in Antiquity, the large huſk of Egyptian beans, 
which are ſaid to have been ſo large as to ſerve for drink- 
ing cups; whence they had their name cibortum, ſignify- 

ing a cup, in the Egyptian language. 

CIBORIUM, in Ecc eſiaſtical Writers, the covering for the 
altar. This covering is ſupported by four high columns, 
and forms a kind of tent for the euchariſt, in the Romiſh 
churches. Some authors call it turri, ge//atoria, and 
others pyxis. But the pyxis is properly the box in which 
the cuchariſt is preſerved. 

CIBOULS. Sce ON10Ns. 

CIBUS fertalts, in Antiquity, an entertainment peculiar to 
a funeral z for which purpoſe, beans, parſley, lettuce, 
bread, eggs, lentils, and falt were in ule. 

CICADA, the balm cricket, in Zoology, the name of a genus 
of inſets of the order of hemiprera, common in Italy, 
and ſome other parts of the world, but not found in 
England. It has large wings, and makes a loud noiſe, 
ſomething like that of the cricket. See Tab. Iiſecls, 
Ne 5. and HaRves T-fiy. 

They are recommended by ſome in medicine as remedies 
for colics, powdered and mixed with pepper; or burnt 
to aſhes alone, are given in nephritic caſcs. 

Cicapa aguatica, the water=grafshopper, a name very _ 
diciouſly given by Rondeletius to an animal found fre- 
quently in ſtanding waters, of a greyiſh colour, with fix 
legs, and the appearance of the rudiments of wings; it 
is remarkable for having alſo a ſort of maſk before the 
face, which it removes or lifts up at pleaſure. It is a 
poor defenceleſs animal, and is a prey to almoſt all the 
other water animals, even to many that are ſmaller than 
itſelf: it has no ſort of relation to the GRASSHOPPER 
but is the hexapode, or worm ſtate of one of the - 
bellz, or 33 
The hinder pair of legs are much longer than the others, 
and are uſed in ſwimming, as oars, in the manner of 
thoſe of the Noro RC TA. | 

Cicapa of North America. This inſect is ſeen annually, 
but in no great numbers, in Penſylvania; but at cer- 
tain periods of fourteen or fifteen years, they come forth 
in ſuch ſwarms, that they are called /xcu/ts. They are 
the prey of ſo many animals, that their numbers toon 
decreaſe z and their duration by order of nature being 
ſhort, they quickly diſappear. 

There are two diſtinct ſpecies of cicadæ in North Ame- 
rica. See a curious account of the largeſt ſort, by Mr. 
Collinſon, Phil. Tranſ. vol. liv. No 10. an. 1764. 

CICADULA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by Mr. 
Ray to a ſmall ſpecies of inſect, called by Swammerdam 
lecuſta pulex, and found in May and June on the ſtalks 
and leaves of plants, involved in a ſpumous white mat- 
ter, commonly called cuckow-ſpit. This ſpume is not 
exſudated, as 6 ſuppoſe, from the plant, wn from the 
mouth of the animal; and if it be well wiped away, 
without injuring the creature, more will be immediately 
een iſuing out of its mouth, till there is as large a 
quantity of it as before. 

there are ſeveral ſpecies of this animal, and while they 
lie in froth they are of the ſhape of a louſe, ſome being 
ol a whitiſh, ſome of a yellowiſh, and ſome of a green 
colour. Their hinder legs are ſomewhat larger than the 
others, and there is an appearance of the rudiments of 
wings at the ſhoulders. They often change their ſkins 


While they live in this froth, and — 0008 at this time; 


but when they! 
: y leave the plant, they hop and fly, havin 

cio vin 8 which — eee e K 
— IC LA, in Natural Hiſtory, a little whitiſh ſpeck, 
eicle, in the coat of the yolk of an egg ; wherein the 
changes appear towards the formation of the chick. 
* cat ieuſa is what is otherwiſe called the eye of the 
CICATRISIVE, CicaTRrIZANS, in Medicine, is applied 


uch remedies ; 
Vu. # hou 8 * very deficeative 3 and ou that 


Nef, a cru/i. The bodies of this genus are 
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account aid nature to repair the ſkin, and to form a ci- 
catrix, or eſchar. 

Such are Armenian bole, powder of tutty, and the un- 
guents diapompholygis, deſiccativum rubrum, &. 

Cicatriſrvue medicines are otherwiſe called echarotics, epu- 
lotics, incarnatives, agglutinants, &c. 

CICA I RIX, in Medicine, &c. a little ſeam, or elevation 
of callous fleſh, riſing on the ſkin, and remaining there 
after the healing of a wound, &c. ordinarily called a 
ſear, or eſchar, 

Some derive the word from circa cutem : others form ci- 
catrix from eccœcatrix; the cicatrix being only «bdu#io 
vulneris, the covering up, or hiding of the wound ; but it is 
better derived from cæcatrix, which has the ſame force; 
of the verb , to blind, 

The cicat ix is the ſame with regard to the joining of the 
fleſhy parts, as a «a/lus is to the bones. 

In young infants, theſe calloſities, or ſcars, ſometimes 
much diminiſh, and oftentimes quite vaniſh when come 
to age, as 1s particularly obſerved in the pits of the ſmall- 
pox : and, in growing, they are ſometimes obſerved to 
change their ſituation. 

In large wounds, where there has been a loſs of ſub- 
ſtance, an even cicat ix is not to be expected, without 
great care in the ſurgeon. When an even, thick, and 
white matter appears in the wound, it is to be dreſſed 
either every day, or every other day, as occaſion thall 
require: the ſuperfluous matter mult at every dreſſing be 
wiped away with a very light hand; and it is indeed 
much better to leave ſome of it in the wound, than to 
treat that roughly in taking it away; ior wiping the 
wound too roughly, hinders the growth of new fleſh ; 
but a little matter being left, only performs the office of 
oil or balſam, in keeping the parts moiſt. Theſe rules 
being obſerved, new fleih will preſently ſpring up, and 
the WOUND unite: but that an even α˙K hir may be 
procured, the ſurgeon muſt endeavour by degrees to 
harden the new fleſh, by the application of dry lint, co- 
vercd with a tight bandage. When this does not prove 
ſuthcient, it may be proper to uſe ſome of the drying bal- 


maſtich, colophony, &c. Rectified ſpirit of wine is 
frequently uſed for this purpoſe alfo, with great ſucceſs, 
for it carries a very great aſtringent and drying virtue 
with it. 

See obſervations on a deep wound of the brain that cica- 
trized, by 'Tudecius, in the Col. Acad. tom. iii. P. E. 


407. 
CIC.\TRIZING, in Medicine. See CicArRISI xx. 
CICCA, in Botany, a genus of the monoecia tetrandria claſs; 
the male flowers of which have a four-leaved calyx, and 
no corolla; the female have a three-leaved calyx, no co- 
rolla, four ityles, and a capſule including four berries. 
CICELY, in Botany. See CHERVIL. 
CICER, the chich-pea, in Botany. See Chich-PRA. 
CICERBITA, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to 
the common ſonchus, or ſow-thiſtle. 
CICERONIAS'TRI, or C1CERoONI1ANT, an appellation given 
by way of contempt to thoſe moderns, who diſpute the 
propriety of all expreſſions and words not found in 
Cicero. . 
CICERUM lapis, the chich-/lone, in Natural Hiftory, a name 
given by ſome authors to a ſort of ſmall round ſtones, of 
the nature of the piſolithe or pea-itones, but ſmaller 
than thoſe uſually are, and of a duſky grey colour. They 
very exactly reſemble the fruit of the cicer or chich-pea, 
and are found in great abundance near the Old Jeruſa- 
lem. 

CICERELLUS, in /chthyslogy, a name given by Boccone, 
and ſome other authors, to the AmMmoDYTES or ſand- 
eel, the tobranus of Schoneveldt. 

CICHORIUM, fuccory, in Botany. See EN DIVx. 

CICINDELA, in Natural Hiſlory, the name of the Low- 
worm, 

C1ctNDELA velant. See GLow-werm. 

CICISBEO, an Italian term, which in its etymology ſigni- 
fies a whiſperer 3 which has been beſtowed in Italy both 
on lovers, and on thoſe who to outward appearance act 
as ſuch, attending on married ladies with as much at- 
tention and reſpeC as if they were their lovers. This 
Italian cuſtom has been ſpoken of very reproachfully by 
ſome writers: Mr. Baretti has taken great pains to vin- 
dicate it. He aſcribes it to a ſpirit of gallantry, derived 
from the ages of chivalry, and much heightened and re- 
fined by the revival of the Platonic philoſophy in Italy, 
about the thirteenth century; and by the veries of Pe- 
trarch in complement to the beautiful Laura, and his 
numerous imitators. Account of the Manners, &c. of 
Italy, vol. i. chap. 8. 

CICLA, in Botany, a name given by ſome to the white 
bect. | 

CicLa, in hthyalogy, a name given by Artedi, aud other 

| 9 R late 


ſams, or drying powders, ſuch as tuity, {ops culammaris, * 
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late writers, to a ſpecies of fiſh called chichle by Ariſtotle 
and lian, and 'rvURrDUs/rmr by the generality of late 
writers. See VERDONE. | 

CICONIA, in Zoology, the name by which authors call the 
ſtork. See STORK., 

CICUTA. See HemLock. 
There are not wanting authors among the Germans, 
who recommend the ſeed of the common hemleck againſt 
obſtruckions in the ſpleen 3 but as we have S re- 
medies enough in the ſume intention, which are not 
ſuſpected as poiſonous, it is beſt to be contented with 
them, till a great many more trials have been made of 
this new medicine than we have accounts of at preſent. 

CrcvTa is alſo uſed, chiefly among the ancients, for a 
poiſonous juice, or liquon, expreſſed from a plant called 
cicuta aquatica;, being the common poiſon wherewith the 
ſtate criminale-at Athens were put to death. 
"The cicuta of the atirients is æſecret now ſcarce poſſible 
to be diſcovered. Wepfer, in an expreſs treatife on the 
ſubject, will have it the OENANTHE cicufæ facte, ſucco 
viroſo, which he deſcribes by the name of cicuta aguatica ; 
and of the diſmal effects of which he gives a very ample 
relation. At leaſt the violence of this plant makes it a 
much fitter inſtrument of haſty death than the com- 
mon cicuta or hemlock, which is much leſs malignant. 
Though ſeme have fuggeſted, that the poiſonous draught 


to which the Athenians doomed their criminals, was an | 


inſpiflated' juice compounded of the juice of cicuta, and 
ſome other corroſive herbs. Vid. Mead's Eſſay on Poi- 
ſons, ap. Bibl. Anal. Med. tom. in. p. 281. 

Socrates drank the cicuta, Plato, in his Dialogue on the 
Immortality of the Soul, obſerves, that “ "The execu- 
« tioner adviſed Socrates not to talk, for fear of cauſing 
te the cicnia to operate too ſlowly.” M. Petit, in his 
Obſervationes Miſcellanex, remarks, that this advertiſe- 
ment was-not given by the executioner out of humanity, 
but to ſave the ceuta 5 for he was only allowed ſo much 


poiſon per ann. which if he exceeded, he was to furniſh | 


the reſt at his own expence. This conſtruction is con- 
firmed by a paſſage in Plutarch: the executioner who 
adminiſtered the cicuta to Phocion, not having enough, 
Phocion gave kim money to buy more; obſerving, by 
the way, that it was odd enough, that at Athens a man 
muſt pay for every thing, even his own death. 
CICU CARIA. See HEMLOCK, and CHERvII. | 
CIDARIS, the mitre uſed by the Jewiſh high prieſts. 
Whenever there is mention of the high prieſt's mitre, 
the Hebrew word mage uſe of to exec it 1s always 
miznepheth ; and myobaoth is uſed to ſignify the bonnet 
belonging to common prieſts. The rabbins ſay the ſame 
thing is meant by both theſe terms, and that the bonnet 
uſed by prieſts in general was made of a piece of linen 
cloth ſixteen yards long, which covered their heads like 
an helmet or a turban: and they-allow no other differ- 
ence to be between the high prieſt's bonnet, and that of 
other prieſts, than this, that one is flatter, and more in 
the form of a turban, whereas the other worn by ordi- 


nary prieſts roſe ſomething more in a point. Exod. | 


xxviii. 4. 

It is to be obſerved, that the Hebrew prieſts never ap- 
peared in the temple without covering their heads. And 
{ti]! at this day it is reckoned an incivility in the Eaſt, 
and a mark of contempt, for any man to pull off his hat 
or turban to another, or to ſhew his naked head before 
any One, 

CipaRis, in Conchyliology. See TuRBAN/hell. 

CIDER, a briſk, tart, cool liquor, prepared from apples. 
See CYDER, 

CIERGE, in Corchylichgy, a name given by the French to 
a ſea-ſhell, a ſpecies of voLUTA. This is of the colour 
of common yellow wax, without any variegations on the 
ſurface ; but when its rough coat is taken off, it makes 
a very different appearance, having the zones and colours 
of the onyx. It is preſerved in many cabinets in this 
ſtate, under the name of the onyx-ſhell. 

CIGALE, in Natural Hijtory, the French name for the 
cicada, particularly for the large kind, called acheta by 
the ancients. See HARVES T-. 

CIGNE, in Conchyliology, the 5W Ax-ſbell, a name given by 
the French virtuoſi to a ſpecies of valuta, which, befide 
this name, is known by two other very different ones, 
dierre and onyx, and is taken by the generality of col- 
Jectors {or three different ſhells. When it has its natu- 
ral coat on, it is of a rough ſurface, and yellow colour, 
much like that of common wax, whence it is called 


cicrge, or the wax-thell, When this coat is juſt taken 


oll, it appears of a very beautiful white, and is then 
called the eigne, or ſwan-ſhell; and when it is poliſhed 
fariher down, ſo as to thew its inner ſtructure, it ap- 
pears zoned in the manner of the onyx, and is then 
called the onyx, 


CIGALON, in Natural Hiſtory, the name by which the 


CIM 


French writers call the ſmaller ſpecies of cics 


f de | 
do the larger the cigale. The ancients' were Fricke they 
ed with two ſpecies of cicada; a preat one = 

, a 


ſmaller one: the laſt of theſe they calle 00k; 
the firſt acheta. It has been uſually ranks are aud 
cigalon of the moderns was their tettigonia : 5 e 
Reaumur obſerves, that we have in reality hl . 
of them, a large, a middling, and a mall one, ie. 
the large was their acheta, the middle one their tet; * 
— _ = cigalon, or ſmall one, which is i 
ze of a hornet, was wholly unknown to them de 
HarvrsT-fl. e 

CILERY, in Architecture, a term uſed to deno 
or leavage on the heads of columns. 928 Uapery 

CILIA, in Anatomy, the hairs wherewith the palpebre 
eyelids, are fringed ; eſpecially the upper, which — 
larger and ſtiffer than thoſe of the under. 8 
Their uſe ſeems to be, to break the too fierce impreſſ 
of the rays of light; as alſo to keep out flies and 1 
- other things floating in the air, which might annoy 
the eye. 

Theſe cia ſpring from a ſmall row of glands, which 
cover a thin tender cartilage, edging each eye-lid, and 
ſerving as a kind of rod, or ring, to ſtretch t em u n 

CILIARE, in Anatomy, an epithet given to a part of the 
eye, called /igamentum ciliare; becauſe of its relation to 
the cilia, or hair of the eye-lids. 

The ligamentum ciliare, called alfo proceſſus ciliaris, conſiſt; 
of a range of black fibres diſpoſed circularly; having 
their riſe in the inner part of the wvea, and terminating 
in the prominent part of the cryſtalline, which they en- 
compaſs round. 
Anatomiſts generally imagine their uſe to be to ſuſpend 
the cryſtalline in the globe of the eye, to lengthen or 
ſhorten its figure, and bring it nearer to, or farther from 
the wvea ; and even to open or contract the pupil as oc- 
caſion requires, i. e. as near or remote objects, obſcure 
or bright objects, are to be viewed. 
The motion of the pupil, ſome ſay, is effected by the 
circular and ſtrait fibres of the zvea; others attribute it 
to the ciliary ligament: yet, there is no great doubt, but 
they both concur in the ſame action; and that the lige= 
mentum ciliare doth, at the fame time the pupil opens or 
ſhuts, dilate or compreſs the cryſtalline, and bring it 
— or carry it farther off the retina. Derham, Phyſ. 
eol. 

M. Mariotte denies the ligamentum ciliare to have any 
connexion with the cryſtalline, or to ſerve for any pure 

oſes thereof. 

IARIS, in Anatomy, a muſcle, otherwife called 0881s 
CULAR1S palpebrarum. 

CILIATED leaf, among Brtanifls. See Lear. | 

CILICIA terra, in the Natural Hiſtory of the Ancients, 2 bi- 
tuminous ſubſtance, though called an earth, which, by 
boiling, became tough like bird-lime, and was uſed in- 
ſtead of that ſubſtance to cover the ſtocks of the vines, 
for preſerving them from the worms. It probably ſerved 
in this office in a ſort of double capacity, driving thoſe 
animals away by its nauſeous ſmell, and entangling them 
if they chanced to get among it. 

CTLICIUM, a fort of habit made of coarſe ſtuff, of a black 
or dark colour, formerly in uſe among the Hebrews, 
in times of mourning or diſtreſs. It was called Cu, 
becauſe it came from Cilicia, or rather becauſe the Cili- 
cians invented this kind of habit, made of goat's hair, 
and uſed prineipally in camps and ſhips, by ſoldiers and 
marinets. , 

CIMA, or Sima, in Architecture, a member or moulding, 
called alfo ogee, and cymatium. See Tab. Archit. ff. g. 

CIMELIANTHUS, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by 
authors to a ſpecies of the oculus belt, It is de ſeribed to 
be of a white colour, reſembling that of marble, with 3 
yellow pupil in the middle. It was found on the ſhores 
of the Euphrates, h 

CIMELIARC, in Church Architecture, the room art q 
plate, veſtments, &c. belonging to the church are kept. 
In Englith, a veſtry. of 

CIMEX, Bou c, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of I. 1 
inſects, the characters of which are theſe: the by x 
ſmall; the back, toward the ſhoulders, 15 broad, 2 * 
covered with a cruſtaccous ſubſtance; its agen 
of an angular make; and its wings partly 22 
partly membranaceous, and are ſo formed, t od ru 
exhibit the figure of a croſs, where they meet hoſeis 
middle of the back; and they have a long pr rails 
which is bent under the belly, and always hes 
not in a ſpiral form. f 1 
Mr. Ray aivides the cimices into two kinds, ho 0 
ſhorter, and thoſe of a longer and narrower ma 
the firſt kind he deſcribes eight ſpecies: and n- 
Of the other kind of cimices, which have longer 
rower bodies, Mr. Ray mentions five kinds. Th 
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5 bug, or cimex lctuarint, fo extremely trouble- 
22 — is of a roundith ligure, of 495 ein- 
namon colour; and when cruſhed, emits a moſt oſten- 
e ſmell. 
OD the compoſitions and ointments preſcribed for 
deſtroying them 3 but it is hardly poſhble to eradi- 
cate them when once they get into furniture, Some re- 
commend to waſh the bediteads with oil of - 17 ner gny 
or to paint them with verdigreaſe ground in linſeed and 
oil of turpentine 2 others, to make an ointment of worm- 
wood, rue, common oil, and water boiled together, and 
mixed with py tech, a mixture of hemp, oil, and ox- 
gall, has been ſometimes uſed z and an ointment made 
of equal quantities of black and common ſoap, and quick- 
Glver, has been applied to the places infeſted with bugs. 
After all, cleanlineſs is the greateſt ſecurity againſt theſe 
rmin. 
There are alſo two ſpecies of water-c:mices. : 
Beſide all theſe, which are properly of the cimex kind, 
there is another ſet of inſets mentioned by Mr. Ray, as 
nearly approaching to them, and deſcribed under the 
name of CiMICIFORMES _ 

CIMICIFORMIS muſea, in Natural Hiftory, a name given 
by Mr. Ray to a kind of inſects, partly of the fly, and 
partly of the clukx kind. Of theſe there are eleven 
ſpecies deſcribed in his hiſtory. Theſe are all found 
about our hedges in dry places, and are a beautiful ſet 
of inſects. 

CIMICIFUGA, in Botany, 2 genus of the directa polyandria 
claſs, bearing male and female flowers; with a five- 
leaved calyx, twenty ſtamina, and no corolla; the cap- 
ſule is polyſpermous. 

CIMIER, in the French Heraldry. See CREST: 

CIMOLIA terra, in Natural Hiflory; a name by which the 

ancients expreſſed a very valuable medicinal earth; but 
which later ages have ſuppoſed to be no other than our 
common tobacco PIPE clay and FULLER's earth, 
The Cimolia terra of the ancients was found in ſeveral of 
the iſlands of the Archipelago, particularly the iſland 
Cimolus, from which it had its name, and which is now 
called Argentiere; and was uſed with great ſucceſs in 
the St. Anthony's fire, inflammations, and other external 
affeQtions of a like kind, being applied by way of a cata- 
plaſm to the part. They alfo uſed, as we do, what we 
call Cimolia, or fuller's earth, for bleaching linen, and 
cleaning of cloaths. This earth of the ancients, though 
ſo long diſregarded, and by many ſuppoſed loſt, is how- 
ever yet very plentiful in Argentiere, Sphanto, and 
many other of thoſe iflands ; and is a marle of a lax and 
crumbly texture, and a pure bright white colour, and 
very ſoft to the touch. It was evidently the ſubſtance 
we now call Heatites, or the ſoap-rock, common in Corn- 
wall, and alſo in the iſland of Argentiere or Cimolus. 

CimoLia alba, the officinal name of the earth or clay of 
which we now make tobacco-pipes. Its diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racters are, that it is a denſe, compact, heavy clay, of a 
dull white colour, and very cloſe texture; it will not 
eaſily break between the fingers, and ſlightly ftains the 
ſkin in handling. It adheres firmly to the tongue; melts 
very flowly in the mouth, and is not readily diffuſible 
in water; and is not acted upon by acids. It is found 
in many places. That of the iſle of Wight is much 
eſteemed for its colour. When applied to uſe, it is 
mixed with another ſort of white clay, there called 
Hayter's clay. We have vaſt plenty of it alſo near Pool 
in Dorſetſhire, and near Weddenſbury in Staffordſhire. 
A third ſort of white Cimolia, differing from the former 
in not being unctuous, and ſuffering no change in the 
pre, is dug near Lymington in Hampſhire, and hitherto 
applied to no uſe. A fourth fort, tinged and veined 
with yellow, which turns to a pale red, acquires in the 
lire a whiter colour, but no hardneſs, is dug on the 


banks of the Medway, near Maidſtone, and ufed for the | 


manufacture of gallypots at Vauxhall. A fifth ſort diſ- 
lolves readily in water, and burns to a greater hardneſs 
and a clearer white: it is dug near Barnſtaple in Devon- 
thire, and uſed in making the Broſely tobacco- pipes. A 
ſixth ſort is alcaline ; ſuffers little change in the fire; is 
dug near Wareham in Dorſetſhire, and called Pool 
clay; and uſed for tobacco-pipes. 
'MOLIA nigra, is of a dark lead colour, hard, dry, and 
acavy; of a ſmooth compact texture, and not viſcid : 
t does not colour the hands; crumbles when dry; ad- 
_ to the tongue ; diffuſes ſlowly in water; and is 
= acted upon by acids. It burns perfectly white, and 
g foes a conſiderable hardneſs. The chief pits for this 
= a near Northampton, where it is uſed in the ma- 
— ure of tobacco-pipes. It is alſo mixed with the 
4% clay of Derbyſhire, in the proportion of one part 


2 in the manufacture of the hard reddiſh brown 


NAD A, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſtone found 


CIN 


in the head of a fiſh, of a whitiſh colour, and oblong 


figure. The ancients ſuppoſed it preſaged tempeſts when 
its ſurface looked duſky and obſcure ; and, on the con- 
trary, fair weather, when it looked bright and clear. 

CINADOLOGIA, among the Ancients, a kind of ſatytical 
poetry, the chief ſubject of which were the cinæai. 

CINADUS, in Antiquity, is uſed to fignify a dancer or 
pantomime, R 

At firſt they perfotmed only on the ſtage, but after- 
wards were admitted to the entertainments of princes. 

CinzDvs, in Zology, the name of a fiſh common in the 
Archipelago, about the ſhores and rocks, ſuppoſed by 
many to be the fame fpecies with the alpheſtes, and of 
the turdus kind, only with its back-fin prickly all its 
length. It is of a yellowiſh hue all over, blended and 
variegated with an admixture of purple ; its ſcales are 
rounded and indented; and its teeth very ſtrong and 
firm, and diſpoſed in two rows in each jaw, and are 
long and ſharp. 

CINARA, artichoah, in Botany, Sec ARTICHOAR: 

CINCHONA, in Botany, the name by which Linnzus 
calls the tree which produces the Jeſuits bark. This is 
a peculiar genus 0 plants, of the pentandria monogynia 
claſs; the characters of which are theſe : the cup is a 
ſmall perianthium, compoſed of one leaf, divided into 
ſive ſegments, and remaining aſter the flower is fallen. 
The flower conſiſts of one petal, and is of a funnel ſhape; 
it is a long and cylindric tube, terminating in a wide ex- 
panded edge, which is divided into five ferrated and 
pointed ſegments : the ſtamina are five fmall filaments, 
and the apices oblong, and placed within the tube of 

| the flower; the piſtil conſiſts of a roundiſh germen 
placed below the cup, a ftyle which is of the length of 
the flower, and a thick oblong ſimple ftigma ; the fruit 
is 2 rotndiſh capſule, at the top of which ſtands the cup 
by way of a crown; this capſule contains two cells, and 
when ripe opens longitudinally into two parts. The 
ſeeds are very numerous, and are oblong, compreſſed, 
and ſurrounded with a foltaceous edge. See CoRTEX 
Peruvianus. 

CINCLUS, in Zeslogy, a ſpecies of the TRING4A. It is 
given by ſome to the bird called in Engliſh the greater 
reed-ſparrow, and by the generality of authors 3uxco, 

CINCLUS is alſo the name of a ſpecies of sTURNUs or 
STARLING. | 

Ci xc us prior, is alſo a name given by Aldrovandus to 2 
bird, the ſame with what we call the $TINT. 

CixcLus tertivs. See GIAROLo. 

CINCTURE, or CErnTURE, in Architecture, a ring, or 
liſt, at the wy arid bottom of the ſhaft of a column; ſe- 
parating the ſhaft, at one end, from the baſe; and at 
the other from the capital. See Tab. Archit. fig. 24. 
and 25. 

'The word, in its original French, ſignifies girdle; of the 
Latin, cingo, I gird. 

That at the bottom is peculiarly called apephyge z as if the 
pillar took its flight hence: and that at top, colarin, or 
collar. 

The cinfure is ſuppoſed to be an imitation of the girths, 
or ferrils, anciently uſed to ſtrengthen and preſerve the 
primitive wooden columns. See ORDER. 

CINEF ACTION. See CinNERATION. : 

CINERARIA, ſey-flower, in Botany, a genus of the {pnge- 
neſia polygamia ſuper flua claſs: with a naked receptacle; 
and ſingle, polyphyllous, equal calyx. 

CINERARIA, in Brtamy, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the jacoba maritima, or ſea ragwort, becauſe 
of the grey colour of its leaves. 

CINER ARIUS, in Antiquity, an officer retained by the 
women, whoſe buſineſs it was to provide aſhes proper 
for tinging the hair with a deep yellow colour, He was 
otherwiſe called ciniflo. 

CiNERARI1VUS is alſo uſed to ſignify one who paid a venera- 
tion to the aſhes and relics of martyrs and ſaints. 

CINERATION, in Chemiftry, the reduction of wood, or 
any other combuſtible matter, into aſhes, by means of 
fire.-—This, others call cinefacion. 

CINERES. See Ass. 

Cix ERES tne, a name given by authors to a duſty and 
ſaline ſubſtance thrown out of mount Etna, in form of 
powder, and reſembling afhes. After an eruption of 
this mountain, thefe ſaline aſhes are found ſcattered a- 
bout the opening itſelf, down the ſides of the mountain, 
and over the country for ten miles, or more, round. 
Thoſe aſhes, which are found thrown to the diſtance of 
eight or ten miles, are generally taken up in form of a 
very dry duſt, almoſt inſipid to the taſte : but what lie 
upon, and round about the ſkirts of the mountain, are 
very different; they are never dry, though they lie 
many months expoſed to the ſun's heat, which is very 
great there, but always feel damp and wet, and are 

+ compoſed of larger or ſmaller lumps, and not of a fine 


powder, 
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er, as the more diſtant are. They are of a very 
rongly vitriolic taſte, reſembling that of our common 
green copperas. From this taſte, and from the great 
quantities of matter reſembling a ſort of crocus Martis, | 
and with theſe a great abundance of ſulphur, which is 
burnt away, and the vaſt quantities alſo which are ſub- 
limed about the mouths, and left unburnt, it appears, 
that the common pyrites is contained in vaſt abundance 
in the bowels of the mountain, ſince green vitriol and 
ſulphur are its produce, and nothing is ſo eaſy as to cal- 
eine it with the purple powder reſembling crocus Mar- 
tis, which is the third ſubſtance ſo frequent there. 'This 
gives great weight to the opinion of thoſe who believe all 
the eruptions of the burning mountains in the ſeveral 


arts of the world to be owing to this mineral. See | 


YRITES and VOLCANO. | 

CintrEs clavellati, among Chemiſts, are the aſhes of tartar, 
or lees of wine, burnt. 

CINERITIOUS, a term applied to things reſembling 
aſhes z particularly in point of colour and conſiſtence. 
Thus, the cortical part of the brain is alſo called the 
cineritious part. 

CINGULUM fapieniiz. See GIRDLE. 

CINIFLO, in Antiquity, the ſame with CINERARI1US, 

CINNA, in Bztany, a genus of the menandria digynia claſs. 
The calyx is a bivalve ſingle-flowered: glume z and the 
corolla is a bivalve glume. The ſeed is ſingle. 

CINNABAR, in Natural Hiftory, a mineral ſubſtance, red, 
heavy, and brilliant; found chiefly in the quickſilver 
mines, and being one of the ores of that mineral. 

The word comes from xivaCpa, the ſmell of goats; be- 
cauſe, ſays Matthiolus, in digging one kind of mineral 
cinnabar, it yields ſo ſtrong a ſcent, that the diggers are 
obliged to ſtop their noſtrils. 

Some have wildly imagined cimabar to be DRAGON's- 
blood, gathered, as Pliny and Solinus have it, when the 
dragon and elephant fight together. 'This fable is re- 
futed by Dioſcorides, and Scaliger. 

Cinuabar is either native, or facliticus. 

CinnNaBAaR, native, or mineral, which is that above men- 
tioned, is found in moſt places where there are quick- 
ſilver mines. 

It may be eſteemed as an ore of quickſilver, or rather, 
as quickfilver petrified and fixed, by means of ſulphur, 
and a ſubterraneous heat; chemiſtry being found to re- 
duce it, without much trouble or loſs, to the nature of 
MERCURY, Each pound of good cimabar yields four- 
teen ounces of mercury. Accordingly, the principal 
property and ule of this mineral is to yield a moſt ex- 
cellent mercury; and that which the alchemiſts main- 
tain to be the belt diſpoſed for attaining to the tranſmu- 
tation of gold. 
The principal mines of cinnabar are thoſe of Kremnitz 
in Hungary; of Hydica in Sclavonia; of Horowitz in 
Bohemia; of Carinthia, of Frioul, and of Guangavelica 
in Peru. "The cinnabar of the Philippines in Aſia is of 
the higheſt colour; but the richeſt is that of Almaden 
in Spain, on the frontiers of Eſtramadura. 
Juſheu has given a circumſtantial memoir on the ſubject 
of cinnabar, in the A. D. 8. an. 1719. 
To diſcover whether a mineral contains mercury, or is 
true cinnabar, Juſſieu recommends reddening a bit of it 
in the fire; and when it appears covered with a little 
bluiſh luſtre, to put it under a glaſs cover, through which 
we are to obſerve whether the vapours condenſe under 
the form of ſmall drops of mercury adhering to the glaſs, 
or running down the fides of it. The Falcation of 
cinnabar, the ſame author obſerves, may be diſcovered 
by the colour of its flame when put upon burning coals. 
if it be blue approaching to violet, and without ſmell, it 
is a mark of its purity; if the flame be of a reddith caſt, 
there is ground to ſuſpeCt that it has been adulterated 
with MINIUM; and if it boils as it were on the coals, it 
is a preſumption, if not a your that it contains a mix- 
ture of DRAGON“. Fixed alcalies, quick-lime, cal- 
careous earths, iron, copper, tin, lead, ſilver, biſmuth, 
and regulus of antimony, have a greater AFFINITY than 
mercury has to ſulphur, and conſequently are capable of 
decompoling cinnabar. 
The beſt mineral cinnabar is of a high colour, brilliant, 
and free from ſtony matter. It is uſed by phyſicians in 
venereal caſes, we others occaſioned by tharp ſeroſities. 
It is eſtcemed a good cephalic, and accounted of ſervice 
in epilepliecs, and other nervous diſtempers: and is 
reckoned of efficacy in cutancous caſes, as the ſcurvy ; 
and uſed in ſumigations, when its vapours penetrate the 
pores of the ſkin, and produce ſimilar effects to thoſe 
which are produced by mercury adminiſtered by friction, 
Care muſt be taken, however, that the patient be not 
expoſed to breathe the vapours of the mercury and burn- 
ing ſulphur, by which he might be injured, 
CiNSABAR, factitious, or artificial, is formed of a mixture 
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of mercury and ſulphur, ſublimed a 
into a kind of fine — glebe. The beſt ner 
lour, and full of fibres, like needles. 

The method : 
take ſulphur, one part, melt it in a pipkin : 

it, by a little at a — from ſix to eke 2 wy 
lilver, ſtirring them together till no mercy ang 
then letting them cool, they grind the main Fred: 
a bolt-head, bake it, and place it over a abs 62 
which they augment by degrees; a coloured * * 
firſt to the top of the ſubliming veſſel, which ON 
1 PR of o heat, becomes, at — oe . 
red, crimſon hue. Taking it off t ; 

7 found at top. y ne Arey the dude 
offman ſays, that cinnabar may be : 
e by ſhaking or e oo — 
with volatile tincture of ſulphur, by which angry 
——y — 2 the ſulphur from the volatile fiir 
and forms with it a deep red powde inferior in 
* to ordinary ne E 

is ſerves for the ſame medicinal purpoſes wi 
tive cinnabar : beſides which, it is likewiſe 222 
1 to 1 pills for their horſes; and by * 
as a colour: it being a very vivid red; ing wi 
ſome diſſiculty. , g e 
This cinnabar, called alſo by the painters vx MIL ion 
is rendered more beautiful by grinding it with gum- 
water, and a little ſaffron to prevent its growing black 
There is likewiſe a blue cinnabar, made by mixing bas 
parts of ſulphur with three of quickſilver, and one of ſal 
ammoniac: theſe being ſublimed, produce a beautiful 
blue ſubſtance ; whereas quickſilver and ſulphur alone 
produce a red, 
The chemiſts prepare other kinds of artificial cinnabar; 
as, | 
CINNABAR of antimony, ſo called, becauſe its ſulphur has 
been furniſhed by antimony, is obtained from the de- 
compoſition of corroſive ſublimate by antimony. Theſe 
compound ſubſtances are mixed together, and diſtilled : 
and during the operation, the marine acid of the corro- 
five ſublimate quits the mercury, and combines with the 
regulus of antimony, forming butter of ANTIMONY; and 
the mercury of the ſublimate, diſengaged from its marine 
acid, unites with the ſulphur of the antimony diſengaged 
from its regulus: theſe two ſubſtances, thus united, are 
ſublimed in form of cinnabar, after the butter of anti- 
mony has been diſtilled. This kind of cinnabar contains 
more ſulphur than the fadtitiaus, and conſequently ap- 
pears of a darker colour. 
Mercury revived from cinnabar of antimony is greatly to 
be preferred to that obtained by any other means, both 
for amalgamating with metals, and for all uſes in medi- 
eine; for this mercury is perfectly freed and depurated 
from its metallic, terrene, and heterogeneous particles, 
by the ſulphur of antimony. 
The manner of reviving mercury from cinnabar of anti- 
mony, is variouſly delivered by different authors; but 
molt of them prefer the uſe of pot-aſhes to any thing 
elſe on the occafion. Hoffman, however, who has wiit- 
ten expreſsly on the ſubject, ſays, that filings of ſteel 
or copper are greatly to be preferred to theſe ſalts. In 
the making cinnabar of antimony, it ſhould be ſublimed 
often, in order to render it quite pure, and perfect; and 
afterwards, when it is to be given internally, it ſhould 
be powdered extremely fine, ſince in the common way 
of giving theſe medicines groſsly ground, they can ww; 
exett their operations in the prime vie, it being unpot- 
Gble for them ever to reach the lacteals, and thence to 
be received into the maſs of blood. Many ways hare 
been thought of for exalting the virtues of this ex- 
cellent medicine, ſuch as ſolution, fixation, and the 
drawing a tincture from it. Solution in acid menſtrua 
is wholly to be condemned, ſor it renders it corrolive 
and dangerous to be taken internally; and the other in. 
fipid and ztherial diſſolvents which many chemilts be 
of, are not yet known. The only medicinal pew 
that has been contrived of cinnabar on this plan, s 8 
by pouring ſweet ſpirit of vitriol on it. This 1 
only a flight and ſuperficial ſolution; but the liquor 
comes very rich, in virtues far exceeding the « 
itſelf, when taken in powder. . her, by 
Many ways have been attempted to fix cinn 15 01 
means of common ſalt, oil of ſulphur, and oil of — 1 
and Hoffman gives a method of doing this in ſo or that 
manner, by means of ſpirit of nitre and oil of _ = 
the mercury of it will not tinge gold white, an 5 j 
of the cinnabar thus fixed being thrown upon 
charcoal, will burn all away, leaving my tis kind 
Cnefelius boaſts of a preparation of cinnabar { "counts 
with which he cured the gout z and by his on by ne pre- 
this ſeems to be the very preparation 3 and the 20 
paration has been found an excellent cure 19 quartals. 
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of a high e. 


preparing factitious CINNABAR is. thus. 
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quartans, mixed with extract of bark, gentian, and alt 


wood. 
* a tincture from cinnabar of antimony ſeems 
racticable for many reaſons; all that is pretended to 


he done of this kind being in reality only drawing a tinc- 


ture from one part, not from the whole of the medicine; 
and therefore uch a tincture cannot be expected to con- 
: its virtues. 
_ is the beſt of all correctors of opium; and an 
excellent preparation of this kind is publiſhed by the ſame 
—— is by ſome much dreaded as a medicine, in all 
caſes of inflammation, hemorrhages, and the like diſ- 
temperatures of the body; but Stahl reports, from re- 
ated experience, that it is one of the greateſt of all 
medicines in theſe very caſes, nothing more eificaciouſſy 
uieting the violent emotions of the blood, or ſupplying 
, happily the place of opiates ; his general preſcription 
o happily the P 
in hæmorrhages, head-achs, and other the like affec- 
tions, being nitre, crabs eyes, and cinnabar. Frid. Hoff- 
man, Diſſert. de Cin. Ant. 
It is held a diaphoretic, and alterative; and is uſed in 
{crophulous and other chronic caſes. 
Hoffman recommends it as a ſedative and antiſpaſmodic 
Stahl makes it an ingredient in his temperate powder, 
Others deny its internal efficacy, and urge that it is un- 
ſoluble by any menſtruum. 
CINNAMOLOGUS, in Natural Hiftory, among the an- 
cients, the name given to a bird which built its neſt 
either in the cinnamon-tree, or upon rocks and preci- 
pices, with the broken branches of that tree. The an- 
cients have a great many idle traditions concerning this 
bird: ſome ſay it is the phoenix ; and others, that it is a 
peculiar ſpecies of fowl. The common opinion of the 
heenix building its neſt of ſpices, ſeems to have given 
birth to all the idle ſtories that we hear of this bird in 
' Pliny and other credulous authors. . 
CINNAMON, an agreeable aromatic ſpice, brought fro 
the Eaſt Indies; the whole taſte and flavour of which 
may be extracted by digeſtion with ſpirit of wine. 
Cinnamon is allowed to be the bark of a tree growing in 
the iſland of Ceylon; and, as ſome ſay, alſo in Java, 
and in Malabar. It is a ſpecies of the bay; for the cha- 
raters of which, ſee Bavr-tree. 
By cinnamon is now underſtood that only produced in 
Go that of Java, Sumatra, and Malabar, is called 
ASSIA lignea. 
The 8 grows in woods, like other trees. It 
never riſes high : its leaves reſemble thoſe of the laurel, 
both as to ſubſtance, and colour. 'The flowers, when 
they firſt begin to open, are red as ſcarlet; and if rubbed 
between the hands, they yield an odour more like that 
of cloves than of cinnamon. Seba ſays he found them 
blue, and of the bigneſs of the Italian bean-flower. The 
fruit reſembles an acorn, or olive; and has neither the 
imell nor taſte of the bark. Theſe berries are an excel- 
lent carminative, and are much uſed in medicine. 
When boiled in water, it yields an oil, which, as it 
cools and hardens, becomes as firm and white as tallow; 
and is called by the Dutch, cinnamon wax. Its ſmell is 
_— and they make candles of it, which are only 
allowed to be burnt in the king's palace. It is alſo uſed 
in phyſic, as a balſamic and healer. 

e leaves of the cinnamon- tree arg called folia malabatbri, 
and yield a bitteriſh aromatic oil, called oleum malabathri, 
reputed excellent againſt cephalalgias, &c.— See an ac- 
count of the cinnamon-tree, by M 
Phil, Tranſ. vol. xlvii. an. 1751. No 46. p. 301. 

e chief virtue of the cinnamon-tree is in its bark; 
which, when green, appears to be double: its exterior 
oy bling browniſh, and the inner of the common 
mon colour. 
It is then diviſible into two barks of different colours; 
t theſe drying together become inſeparable, and paſs 
for th - og .3 
hb e ſame barks the browniſh colour changing in pro- 
on as it dries. 
en the cinnamon is freſh taken from the tree, it is 
t, and has little taſte, ſmell, or colour; but it twiſts, 
Ir convolves, as it dries, in form of a ſtick, or cane: 
5 ence the French call it canelle, 
Ry hall its ſuperfluous humidity, it acquires a 
SS 
: its bark, in three 
rs it forms a new one which is as good as the firſt : 
dut this is not very probable. The Ceyloneſe cut down 
Kr the pO, as ſoon as they are ſtripped, cloſe 
ones, which _ from the ſtump there ſpring up new 
barking. 4 t ve or ſix years time become trees ſit for 
N ort of pigeons which feed on the fruit of 
© dnnamon- tree, are the chief 5 ing i 
In carrying the Fa a e chiet agents in propagating it. 
Nen. 1 Ne * to a diſtance to their young, they 
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drop it in various places, where it takes root. Vid 
Phil. Tranſ. No 40g. p. 104, ſeq. | 
Some hold, that the ſmall branches of the fame itee 
make the CASSIA ; but that is a great miſtake. 

The natives draw from the roots of the tree a liquor, 
which, as it hardens, in all reſpects reſenibles ban. 
and which in reality is a true camphor- | 
Cinnamon, to be good, muſt have a brilk, igtetable taſte, 
and a bright brown colour. Its qualities are, to heat 
and dry; to promote the menſes, to fortify the ſpirits, 
and to help digeſtion : but its chief uſe, in medicine, is 
as an aſtringent; with which intention it is preſcribed 
in diarrhœas, and weakneſſes of the ſtomach. 

The cinnamon of the ancients was different from that of 
the moderns ; they diſtinguiſhed five kinds of cinnamon : 
the moſylitic ; cinnamon of the mountain; black and branched 
cinnamon; another white and ſpongious; and a fifth of 
leſs value, reddiſh, and of a ſtrong ſmell: as alſo a 
baſtard cinnamon, called zinziber. This laſt ſpecies was 
anciently in very high eſteem, but is now no longer 


known. 


They extract an oil from cinnamon, called its eſſence, or 
guinteſſence, which is an excellent cardiac: it is drawn 
by diſtillation, like the oils of other vegetables. Indeed, 
being heavier than moſt othet eſſential oils, it requires 
a greater heat to raiſe it. And for the ſame reaſon it 
ſinks to the bottom of the water that comes over with it 
into the receiver; whereas others ſwim on the ſurface ; 
the effential oil of cloves, ſaſſafras, guaiacum, arid box, 
excepted. The Dutch are ſaid to have a method of 
preparing, or rather, adulterating oil of cinnamon, which 
is kept a ſecret among themſelves. And the common 
cinnamon is often adulterated with that out of which this 
eſſence has been extracted. 
Cinnamon, by means of fire, furniſhes, beſides its oil, 
waters, extracts, and ſalts; out of which are com- 
pounded ſyrups, and paſtils, called /i ſacchara; toge- 
ther with an eſſence, that ſerves to turn all manner of 
wines, white and red, into hypocras. 
C1xXAMON-water is made by diſtilling the bark (firſt in- 
fuſed for ſome days) in ſpirit of wine, btandy, or white 
wine. | 
All the cinnamon conſumed in Europe comes from the 
Dutch; who have got the whole commerce thereof in 
their own hands, by becoming maſters of the iſle of 
| Ceylon, and deſtroying all the other cinnamon- trees about 
the kingdom of Cochin. 
The Dutch, who are the proprietors of Ceylon, are ſo 
jealous of this tree, which affords ſo valuable an article 
of their commerce, that the fruit or young plants are 
forbidden, by an order of the ſtates, to be ſent from 
thence, leſt other powers might avail themſelves of it. 
But it appears, from Mr. Watſon's account above refer- 
red to, that this prohibition has not been of very long 
ſtanding. The — however, have been fortunate 
enough hitherto to keep it to themſelves. 
CINNAMON; clove, is alſo the bark of a tree growing in 
Brafil and Madagaſcar; where it is known under the 
name of ravend/ara. The Portugueſe call it crave de 
marenham. 
This bark, pulveriſed, is ſometimes ſubſtituted for real 
cloves, though far ſhort of them in reſpect of flavour. 
Saſſafras is ſometimes alſo called cinnamon-wood. See 
SASSAFRAS. 
CINNAMON, white, which ſome call coftus corticus, or cor- 
ticoſus, or cortex Winteri, Winter's bark, from the perſon's 
name who firſt brought it into England, is the bark of 
a tree reſembling the olive-tree, frequent in the iſlands 
of St. Domingo, Guadaloupe, and Madagaſcar ; called 
by the natives /ampli. 
This bark, which dries like that of cinnamon, 1s at firſt 
browniſh, of a ſharp biting taſte, like pepper, and a 
ſmell like muſk : as it dries, it whiteris. Some uſe it in 
lieu of nutmeg : and in medicine it is uſed as a ſto- 
machic, and ſometimes as an antiſcorbutic. | 
The ſame tree alſo yields a gum called alouch, ſometimes 
baellium, which is no diſagreeable perfume. See Vin- 
teranus CORTEX. 
CINNAMUM, the name given by many of the old writers 
on the materia medica to cinnamon. 
The Arabian writers, when they treat of cinnamon, have 
three words by which they expreſs it; theſe are ſelicba, 
daſini, and os 
CINNUS, in Ancient Medicine, a drink made of the de- 
coction of wheat, to which was added ſome flour of 
barley, honey, and wine. | 
CIN QU EFOIL, Quinguefolium, or Potentilla, in Botany, a 
genus of the iceſandria polygynia claſs. Its characters are 
theſe: the empalement of the flower is of one leaf, 
which is ſlightly cut into ten pre the ſegments are 
alternately leſs and reflexed. 
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of five petals, which are inſerted into the empalement, 
ind ſpread open. It hath twenty awl-ſhaped ſtamina 
inſerted in the empalement, terminated by moon- ſhaped 
fummits. In the center of the flower are ſeveral ger- 
mina collected into one head, with very flender ſtyles 
inſerted in the ſides, crowned by obtuſe ſtigmas. After 


the flower is paſt, the germina become a head of round- 


Hh ſeeds, included in the empalement. | 
There are many ſpecies of this genus preſerved in bo- 
tanic gardens for variety, but they are not cultivated in 
other places either for uſe or beauty. : 

The firſt ſort grows naturally upon cold ſtiff land in moſt 
parts of England, and is a ſure mark of the ſterility of 
the ſoil. It ſpreads its ſtalks upon the ground, which 
ſend out roots from their joints, and thereby propagate 
ſo faſt as to ſpread over ground to a great diſtance: it 
flowers great part of the ſummer. It is never cultivated. 
The leaves of this plant are uſed in medicine, and are 
accounted reſtringent and vulnerary.. 

The other ſorts are natives of different parts of Europe. 


CinqQuEFolL, marſh. See COMARUM-. 
C1xQUEFOI1L root, in the Materia Medica, the name of a 


root which is an ingredient in ſeveral of the officinal com- 
poſitions. The plant which produces it is the common 
cinquefoil, which grows every where by way-ſides. 'The 
root conſiſts of a cortical, and ligneous or ſticky part, 
but the cortical only is uſed. It is eſteemed drying and 
aſtringent, and antifebrific. Some have given it in 
agues in as large doſes as the cortex, and have cured 
with it. It ſtops fluxes of the bowels, and is good in 
diſorders of the lungs, and in the fluor albus, and gonor- 
rhceas, either in men or women. It is, however, . 


little regarded in the preſent practice. See Phil. Tranſ. 


vol. xlix. part 11. p. 8 


CINQUE-PORTS, Quingue ports, five havens that lie on 


the eaſt part of England, towards France z thus called 
by way of eminence, on account of their ſuperior im- 
portance z as having been thought by our kings to merit 
a particular regard, for their preſervation againſt inva- 
ſions. 
Hence, they have a particular policy, and are governed 
by a keeper, with the title of rd warden of the cingue- 
ports; which office belongs to the conſtable of Dover: 
and their repreſentatives are called. barons of the cingue- 
orts., 
hey have various privileges granted them, as a particu- 
lar juriſdiction; their warden having the authority of an 
admiral among them, and ſending out writs in his own 
name: and the king's writs do not run there. | 
Camden tells us, that William the Conqueror firſt ap- 
pointed a warden of the cingue-ports ; but king John firit 
granted them their privileges; and that upon condition 
they ſhould provide eighty ſhips at their own charge for 
forty days, as often as the king ſhould have occaſion in 
the wars: he being then ſtreightened for a navy to reco- 
ver Normandy. 
There are alſo ſeveral towns adjoining, to which the pri- 
vileges of the cingue-perts extend. | 
There are ſeveral courts belonging to theſe ports; one 
before the lord warden; others within the ports them- 
felves, before the mayor and jurats; another, which is 
called curia quinque pertuum apud Shepway : a writ of error 


lies from the mayor and. jurats of each port to the lord 


warden, in his court of Shepway ; and from this court 
to the king's bench : and a writ of error lies from all the 
other juriſdictions to the ſame ſupreme court of judica- 
ture, in token of the ſuperiority of the crown when theſe 
franchiſes were created. All prerogative writs, as thoſe 
of habeas corpus, prohibition, certiorari, and mandamus, 
may likewiſe iſſue to all theſe juriſdictions. They have 


likewiſe a court of chancery, to decide matters of equity; 
but no original writ iſſues thence. 


Theſe five ports are, Haſtings, Romney, Hythe, Dover, | 


and Sandwich; to which Winchelſca and Rye have been 


| fince added. — Thorn tells us, that Haſtings provided 


twenty-one veſlels; and in each veſſel twenty-one men. 
To this port belong Seaford, Peveuſey, Hedney, Win- 
chelſca, Rye, Hamine, Wakeſbourn, Creneth, and 
ee e provided five ſhips, and in each 
rwenty-tour men. To this belong Bromhal, Lyde, Of- 
Warſtone, Dangemares, and Romenbal.—Hythe fur- 
niſhed five hips, and in each twenty-one ſeamen. 'To 
this belongs Weſtmeatht—Dover, the ſame number as 


Haſtings. Jo this belong Folkſton, Feverſtham, and 


Mam enn, Sandwich furniſhed the ſame with 


2 To this belong Fordiwic, Reculyer, Serre, and 
ca 


ce er net. See New. 
CIN” 


E, in Building, the mould on which an arch is 
turned ; A} called centre, ſometimes alſo cradle. 


CINYRA, in che Fewygb A4niiguities, a muſical inftrument. 
- 1 | 


— 


| 


| 


CIP 


This and the Hebrew cinnor, which is | 

lated cithara, hra, or pſalterium, are the fa me. traf. 
made of wood, and was played on in the temple Shy 
ſalem. Joſephus ſays, that the cinyra of the templ 3 
ten ſtrings, and that it was touched with a f al 
another place he ſays that Solomon made x 8 In 
ber of them with a precious kind of metal called 4 
wherein he contradicts the Scripture, which info wm, 
that Solomon's cinnors were of wood. "MS us 


CION, or Cxox, in Gardening, a young ſhoot, ſprout on 
„or 


ſprig, put forth by a tree. 
Grafting is performed by the application of th 
2 upon the ſtock of another. 

o produce a ſtock of cions for grafting, 
the * ſometimes cut off the bod 
little above the ground, and only leave a ſtu 4 
ſtanding : in this caſe the dr ws Pei ſap * ta 
next ſpring to put forth a great number of ſhoots, F 


In dreſſing Dw aRrF-trees, a great many ons are to be cut 
off. See PRUNING. 


planting, &e. 
ies of trees, 2 


Crox, in Anatomy, is ſometimes uſed for the vyvr. 
CIONES, in Antiquity, a kind of idols ver 


J M common, be. 
ing only oblong ſtones erected pillar- wife; whence af 
they had their name. 


CIPHER, or Crux, one of the numeral characters, or 


figures; formed thus, o. 


The word cipher comes from the Hebrew "DJ /apber, 
to number, 

The cipher of itfelf implies a privation of value; but 
when diſpoſed with other characters on the left thereof 
in the common arithmetic, it ſerves to augment each of 
their values by ten; and in decimal arithmetic, to leſſen 


the value of each figure to the right thereof, in the ſame 
proportion. 


Ciener denotes alſo a kind of enigmatic character, com- 


poſed of ſeveral letters interwoven; which are ordinarily 
the initial letters of the perſons names, for whom the 
cipher is intended. 

Theſe are frequently uſed on ſeals, coaches, and other 
moveables. Anciently, merchants and tradeſmen were 
not allowed to bear arms: in lieu thereof they bore their 
ciphers, or the initial letters of their names, artfully in- 


terwoven about a croſs; of which we have divers in- 
ſtances on tombs, &c. 


CiPHER is alfo applied to certain ſecret characters, diſ- 


guiſed and varied ; uſed for the writing of letters that 
contain ſecrets not to be underſtood by any but thoſe 
between whom the cipher is agreed on. This is now re- 
duced into a ſeparate art, called cryptegraphia, polygraphia, 
and fleganographia; but it appears to have been little 
known to the ancients. 

De la Guilletiere, in his Lacedzmon Ancient and Mo- 
dern, endeavours to make the ancient Spartans the in- 
ventors of the art of writing in cipher. : 
Their ſcytala, according to him, was the firſt ſketch ol 
this myſterious art: theſe ſcytalz were two rollers cf 
wood, ef equal length and thickneſs; one of them kept 
by the ephori;z the other by the general of the army 
ſent on any expedition againſt the enemy. 
Whenſoever thoſe magiſtrates would ſend any fecret 
orders to the general, they took a ſlip of parchment, and 
rolled it very juſtly about the ſcytala which they had re- 
ſerved; and in this ſtate wrote their intentions, which 
appeared perfect. and copliſtent while the parchment 
continued on the roller : when taken off, the writing 
was maimed, and without connexion j but it was ealily 


retrie ved by the general, upon his applying it to his ſey- 


tala. Polybius ſays, that Aneas Tacticus, two thouſand 
years ago, collected together twenty different —_— 
of writing, ſo as not to be underſtood by any but 6 
in the ſecret z part whereof were invented by himſelt, 
and part uſed before his time. Trithemius, Bap. Porta, 
Vigenere, and P. Niceron, have written expteſsly on 
the ſubject of ciphers. : L 
As the writing in cipher is become an art; fo 1s 2 
ing, or unravelling thereof, which is called decipperings 
Sce DECIPHERING. ; 


C1PHER with a ſingle key, is that. wherein the ſame charac- 


ter is conſtantly uſed to expreſs the ſame word, ot letter: 


this is eaſily deciphered with a little application: 


CIPHER with a double key, is that wherein the alphabet, r 


- 4 4 , d; al 
key, is changed in each line, or in each woes | 
wherein are inſerted many characters of no ſignificanef 
to amuſe and perplex the meaning 


CIPHERING, or Crrurnixd, is popularly uſed for the 


art of accompting z properly called arithntiw  o 


CIPPUS, among Antiquarzes, a little, low column, e 


. . 2 * 7 1 there 
ed in roads, or other places, with an inſcription de 


25 
on; either to ſhew the way to travellers, to ud: 5 
boundary, or preſerve the memory of ſomething 


able, and particularly the grave of a defunct. The 


˙ÜWw eee ù — — 2 —ů - -—— 


CIR > CIR 


The chi placed in the highway, for the convenience of] fection, I, is the center of the cred. Hence, rſt. by af: 


| travellers, were More properly called MILLIARY columns. | ſuming three points in the periphery, or the arch of 


f "pe an 
Hottinger has an expreſs treatiſe of the cippi of the Jews, | circie, the center may be found, and the given arch by 


4 cippis Hebreorum 3 wherein he takes cippus for the] perfeQed, 


| 

1 b-ſtone of a defuntt. - _ ö 2dly, If three points of any periphery agree, or coincide 
2 e was alſo uſed in antiquity for a wooden inſtru- with three points of another; the whole peripherics agree, 
„ ment chere with criminals and ſlaves were puniſhed ; be- and the circles are equal. 

$ ing a kind of clog, or ſtocks for the feet. | dly, Every triangle may be inſcribed in a circle. 


CIRCADA, a tribute anciently paid to the biſhop or arch- tn Optics, it is ſhewn, that a circle never appears truly 


* on, for viſiting the churches. ſuch, unleſs either the eye be directed perpendicularly to 

cel. in Botany. See Enchanter's Nic HT- ade. its center; or the diſtance of the eye Foal the ter; 

e CIRCEA. See Cix cÆA. when directed obliquely, be equal to the ſemidiameter of 

The name circea is given by ſome to the mandrake, or the circle: in every other caſe, the circle appears oblong; 

e. common mandragora. and to make a circle that ſhall appear ſuch, it muſt be 
2 CIRCELLIONES. See AGONISTICT. | oblong. | 

0! CIRCENSES ludi, CIRCENSIAN games, or games of the | CIxc TES, parallel, or concentric, are ſuch as are equally diſ- 

ul Cixcvs, a general term, under which were compre- | tant from each other in every point of their peripheries ; 

hended all combats exhibited in the Roman circus, of or are deſcribed from the ſame center: as, on the con- 

ut what kind ſoever; whether on foot, or horſeback, or in trary, thoſe ſtruck from different centers are ſaid to be 


a car; wreſtling, or boxing; with ſwords, pikes, darts, | eccentric, 
or arrows; _=_ men, or againſt beaſts; on the ground, | C:RCLe, the gnadrature of the, or the manner of making a 


Ne or aboard veſſels. i ſquare, whoſe ſurface is perfectly and geometrically 
ls There were few except flaves that gave the people this equal to that of a circle, is a problem that has employed 
cruel pleaſure: it was an exerciſe that would have diſ- | the geometricians of all ages. See the article Qu 4a- 


wa graced people of any account. See the article GLa-| DRATURE. 
DIATORS. Many maintain it to be impoſſible : Des Cartes, in par- 
ur, Some ſay, the circenſian games were ſo called from the La- ticular, inſiſts on it, that a right line, and a circle, being 


tin circumenſes ; becauſe they were held in a placeincom- of different natures, there can be no ſtrict proportion be- 


but paſſed round with naked fwords, that the combatants | tween them: and, indeed, we are likewiſe at a loſs for 
of, might not have an opportunity of eſcaping. the juſt proportion between the diameter and citcum- 
1 of At firſt they are ſaid to have been exhibited on the brink ference of a circle. 
fſen of the river Tyber, and the ground encompaſſed toward | Archimedes is the perſon who has come the neareſt to the 
mc the land with naked ſwords. quadrature of the circle: all the reſt have made paralo- 
Moſt of the feaſts of the Romans were accompanied with] giſms. Charles V. offered a reward of 160,000 crowns 
om- circen/ian games; and the magiſtrates, or other officers of | to the perſon who ſhould ſolve this celebrated problem; 
anly the republic, frequently preſented the people with them | and the ſtates of Holland have alſo propoſed a reward 
the on other occaſions.—The grand ones were held for five | for the ſame. 
days, commencing on the 15th of September. CIRCLES 4 the higher kinds, are curves wherein AP; 
ther CIRCERELLUS, in Zoology, a name uſed by ſome authors | PM=®= ;: PM: PB, or, APN: PM:: PM® : PB", Tab. 
were for the fiſh uſually called amMoDYTEs, or the jand-| Analyſis, fig. 26. Cor. I. Suppoſe A , PM=y, AB 
their FEL, +2 =a: then will PB=a—x. And conſequently a: n:: 
V in- CIRCITOR, in Ancient Military Diſcipline, one whoſe bu- | yy: a—x. Hence we have an equation that defines infi- 
in- ſineſs it was to go the ROUNDS. e ee ee e hs. bo 
; Cixcirox is alſo uſed to ſignify a hawker, or pedlar, who 11 . — * _ — 5 
dis- goes about from place to place to vend his goods, fining infinite other circles, viz. y n 
that CIRCINALEA Folia. See LEAF. 6 Cor. IT. If m=1, then will y ga-; and therefore 
thoſe CIRCINNALIS, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors | a circle of the firſt order is contained under this equation 
2-1 to the ADIANTUM, or maiden-hatr. alone. If m=2, y*=ax*—x*, which equation defines a 
ia, CIRCIUM, a genus of plants according to Tournefort; but | cirdle of the ſecond order. 
little 8 by Linnæus under the carduus. See | CixcrIE of eurvature, in Geometry, that circle the CURVA= 
HISTLE. TURE of which is equal to that of any curve at a cer- 
Mo- CIRCLE, CixcuLvs, in Geometry, a plane figure, com-] tain point. T | 
IC m- rehended under one ſingle line, which returns into it- It is alſo called the circle of equi-curvature. 
2 elf; having a point in the middle, from which all the | CizcLEs of the ſphere, are ſuch as cut the mundane ſphere, 


lines drawn to its circumference are equal. 
ts cf Properly ſpeaking, it is the ſpace included within the cir- 
cumference, or periphery, that is the circle: though in 


tant ſurface. 
the popular uſe of the word, circle is frequently uſed for | Hence ariſe two kinds of circles, moveable, and immoveable, 
the periphery alone. See the article Cixcumpr- 


F The firſt are thoſe whoſe peripheries are in the moveable 
ecrer RENCE, 


and have their periphery either on its moveable ſurface, 
or in another immoveable, conterminous, and equidiſ- 


Zak | 8 , ſurface, and which therefore revolve with its diurnal mo- 
g Fu The area of a circle is found by —_—— the periphery | tion; as the meridians, &c. 

rent 1 the fourth part of the diameter; or half the periphery | The latter, having their periphery in the immoveable 
Tag by half the diameter. —The area is alſo had by finding a | ſurface, do not revolve; as the ecliptic, equator, and its 
need fourth proportional to 1,000,78 5, and the ſquare of . arallels, &c. 

mas diameter: or, to 452, 385, or to 14, 11, and the ſquare i a ſphere be cut in any manner, the plane of the ſection 


eaſily of the diameter. See DIAMETER. 


ſey⸗ , = Ann. will be a circle, whoſe center is in the diameter of the 
Fo Circles, and fimilar figures inſcribed in them, are always | ſphere. 
T my 2 ſquares of the diameters: fo that they are in a du- | Hence the diameter of a cirtle paſſing through the center, 
2 * Wag ek. their diameters; and therefore of their] being equal to that of the circle which generated the 
mſeli, A = 3 es EO We 23 and that of a circle which does not paſs through 
Porta, 5 0 is equal to a triangle whoſe baſe is equal to the | the center, being only equal to ſome chord of the gene- 
I on pe Phery, and its altitude to the radius. Circles, there- rating circle; the diameter being the greateſt of all chords, 
7 2. are in a ratio r of the peripheries and there hence ariſes another diviſion of the circles of the 
reeds y but they are alſo in the duplicate ratio of their | ſphere, viz. into great and leſſer. 
herings * % therefore the peripheries are to each other as the | CincLE, great, of the ſphere, is that which divides it into 
To find the proportion of the diamet c OT. ; two equal parts, or hemiſpheres; having its center in 
harac- Ne. ge Dan er of a CIRCLE to its peri-] the center thereof. 


t: ; Hence, all great circles are equal, and cut each other into 
lette To circumſeribe a C18 CL R about a given regular polygon : biſeft | equal portions, or ſemicircles. 


two of the angles of the polygon E and D 7 Geomet * t circle the horizon, meridian, equator, ecli 
et, ol fs. 28.) by the lines EF ani DP; and 4 the point of "hs e 


f tic, the colures, and the azimuths; which ſee in their 
Fr * F, as on a centre, with the radius EF, de- places. : : 
7, Ge errcle. See CIRCUMSCRIBING, | CIRCLE, laſer, of a ſphere, is that which divides the ſphere 
or the by the 8 regular polygon in a CiRcLE: divide 360 | into two unequal parts, and has its center in the axis of 
Fer — h of ſides, to find the quantity of the angle | the ſphere, but not in the center thereof. ; | 
ere- ED © N ich being made in the centre, apply the chord | Theſe are uſually denominated from the great circles they 
there- gure 31 niphery, as often as it will go: thus is the | are parallel to; as, parallels of the equator, &c. ; 
e eg boy = in the cirelr. e Hb C1RCL 85 of altitude, otherwiſe called almucantars, are cireles 
mark to def es pornts, ot in @ right line, A, B, C, fig. 7. arallel to the horizon, having their common pole in the 


cribe a Cizcrr On A d C ſtri 4 : . "HY Pp X 
ſeckino; . an ke arches inter-] zenith, and till diminiſhing as they approach the zenith. 
. n and E; and others, G and H, from C and They have their names from their uſe; which is to ſhew 

e right lines DE and HG; the point of inter- | the altitude of a ſtar above the horizon. 


| | Some 


C IR 


domo have ſuſpected a variation in the apparent ſolſtitial 
altitudes of the ſun. Something of this kind was per- 
ceived by M. Caſſini in 1655, by means of the great gno- 
mon in the church of St. N at Bologna; which 
was further confirmed by other obſervations at the royal 
obſervatory at Paris. The variation obſerved by M. Caſ- 
ſini during the courſe of twenty-two years, only amount- 
ed to a few ſeconds. And by comparing the obſervation 
made by Pytheas at Marſcilles three hundred years be- 
fore Chriſt, with another made by Caſlini in 1672 at the 
ſame place, it appears, that in two thouſand years time, 
this difference of altitude has only amounted to a few 
minutes. V. Mem. Acad. Scienc. 1693. p. 180. ſeq. 
See ECLIPTIC. 

he altitude of the ſun, it is ſaid, may be ſound to a few 
ſeconds, with an inſtrument of three foot radius. But 
this is rarely found in fact. A French engineer, M. 
Hautefeuille, has propoſed a new inſtrument, whereby 
he pretends to take altitudes even to thirds. 


To find the ſun's altitude by the globe, ſee the article |- 


GLoBE. 

CirCLEs of declination, are great circles interſecting each 
other in the poles of the world. 

CiRCLE of diſſipation, in Optics. See the article Diss1PA- 
TION. 

Cixciks, diurnal, are immoveable circles, ſuppoſed to be 
deſcribed by the ſeveral ſtars, and other points of the 
heavens, in their diurnal rotation round the earth; or ra- 
ther, in the rotation of the earth round its axis. 

Thus if a right line be conceived to be continued from the 
center of a ſtar, perpendicular to the axis of the world, 
as fargs the ſurface of the ſphere of the world, it will 
deſcribe a diurnal circle for it, in making one revolution 
about its axis. 

The diurnal circles are all unequal: the equator is the 
greateſt, 

CIRCLE equant, in the Ptolemaic Astronomy, is a circle de- 
ſeribed on the center of the equant. 

Its chief uſe is, to find the variation of the firſt in- 
equality. 

CiRrcLes of excurſion, are circles parallel to the ecliptic, and 
at ſuch a diſtance from it, as that the excurſions of the 
planets towards the poles of the ecliptic, may be included 
within them; uſually fixed at 10 degrees. 

It may here be added, that all the circles of the ſphere 
above deſcribed, are transferred from the heavens to the 
earth ; and thence come to have a place in geography, as 
well as in aſtronomy : all the points of __ carcle being 
canceived to be let fall perpendicularly on the ſurface of 


the terreſtrial globe, and ſo trace out circles perfectly ſi- 


milar to them. 
Thus, the terreſtrial equator is a line, conceived preciſely 
under the equinoctial line, which is in the heavens z and 
to of the reſt, 
CircLes, horary, in Dialling, are the lines which ſhew the 


hours on dials z though theſc be not drawn circular, but 


nearly itrait. 

CiRCLE, horary, on the globe, a brazen circle fixed to the 
north pole, and furniſhed with an index, ſhewing the 
difference of meridians, and ſerving for the ſolution of 
many problems. The uſual poſition of this circle pre- 
vents the braſs meridian from moving quite round in the 
horizon; ſo that globes of the common ſort cannot be 
applied to the ſolution of many problems. Mr. Harris 
. contrived to remedy this inconvenience, by placing two 
horary circles under the meridian, one at each pole: theſe 
are fixed tight between two braſs collars placed about the 
axis, but ſo that they may be eaſily turned by the hand 
when the globe is at reſt; and when the globe is turned, 
they are carried round with it, the meridian ſerving as 


an index to mark out the horary diviſion. The globe, | 


thus prepared, will ſerve for ſolving problems in all la- 
titudes, as well as in places near the equator. Phi- 
loſophical Tranſanctions abridged, vol. viii. p. 352. Sce 
GLOBE. 
CIRCLE of illumination, is that imaginary circle on the ſur- 
face of the earth, which is formed by a plane paſſing 
through the center of the earth, ſo that the line which 
Joins the centers of the ſun and earth may be perpendi- 
cular to it, and which ſeparates the illuminated hemi- 
ſphere of the earth from the dark. This Mr. Keil calls 
the illuminated diſc of the earth: and all lines paſſing 
from the ſun to the earth, which are phyſically parallel, 
are perpendicular to the plane of this circle, 
CircLEs of latitude, or ſecondaries of the ecliptic, are great 
circles perpendicular to the plane of the ecliptic, paſſing 
SR the poles thereof, and through every ſtar and 
lanet, 
They are ſo called, becauſe they ſerve to meaſure the la- 
titude of the ſtars, which is nothing but an arch of one 
of theſe circles, intercepted between the ſtar and the 
echptic, | 
2 
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CIR 


C1RcL es of longitude, are ſeveral leſſer circles. arallets 
ecliptic ; ſtill diminiſhing, in proportion Pare leltdthe 
e 2 E g proportion as they recode 
On the arches of theſe circles, the long: | 
is reckoned. i le of the ftars 

CIRCLE of perpetual apparition, one of the leſſer circles 
rallel to the equator z deſcribed by any point of th FY 24 
touching the northern points of the horizon f Phere 
about with the -%S motion, DO OT Fang 
All the ſtars included within this circle n | 
ever viſible above the horizon. ever et, but ar 

CIRCLE | 4 perpetual occultation, is another circle at à 13k d; 
tance from the equator, deſcribed by the ſouthern e dif. 
of the horizon; and contains all thoſe ſtars which _ 
appear in our hemiſphere. IT 
The ſtars fituate between theſe circles alternately riſe ang 
ſet at certain times. 1 

C1RCLEs, polar, are immoveable circles, parallel 

tor, and at a diſtance from the poles — tka 

declination of the ecliptic. 8 

That next the northern pole is called the arctic; and th 

next the ſouthern one the antarctic. a 

CIRCLEs of poſition, are circles paſſing through t 

— Aa. of the . ks nary 
any degree of the ecliptic, or the center of any {tar 5 
other point in the heavens; uſed for finding out the fu. 
ation or poſition of any ſtar. 
They are uſually made fix in number; and cut the equa- 
tor into twelve equal parts, which the aſtrologers call the 
celeflial houſes. Hence ſome call them circles of the celefial 
houſes. 

CIRCLE, antardtic. Sce ANTARCTIC, 

CIRCLE, arch of a. See ARCH. 

CIRCLE, ardlic. See ARCTIC. 

CIRCLE, axis of 4. See Axis. 

CIRCLE, center of a. See CENTER. 

CIKkCLE, eccentric. See ECCENTRIG. 

CIRCLE, equal, See EQuAL. 

CIRCLE, fairy. See FAIRY. 

CIRCLE, ripht, See RiGHT. 

CIRCLES, ſecondary. Sce SECONDARY. 

CIRCLE, ſegment of a, See SEGMENT. 

C1RCLEs, vertical, or azimuths. See VERTICAL, and Azt- 
MUTH. 


cincl k, in Logic, that faul: of an argument that ſuppoſes 


the principle it ſhould prove, and afterwards proves the 
rinciple E the thing it ſeemed to have proved. 
r, a circle in logic, called alſo fyllogiftic circle, is when 

the ſame terms are proved, in orbem, by the ſame terms; 

and the parts of the ſyllogiſm, alternately, by each 
other, both directly and indirectly. 

Thus the papiſts argue, when they prove the Seriptures 

to be the word of God the infallible teſtimony of 

their church, and the authority of the church by the 

Scripture. 

There are two kinds of circles ; the one material, the other 

formal. 

The formal is that which in two reciprocal ſyllogiſms 

begs the medium, which is the next cauſe of the greater 

extreme. This kind is by no means to be admitted: 
otherwiſe, the ſame thing becomes both prior and poſ- 
terior; the cauſe and effect of itſelf; which is abſurd. 

The material circle, called alſo regreſſus, conſiſts of two 

ſyllogiſms, the former whereof proves the cauſc by the el 

fect; and the latter the effect by the cauſe: this may be 
admitted. 

CircLre, CircuLvus, is underſtood among the ſchoolmen, 
wh viciſſitude of generations, ariſing one out of an- 
other. 

Thus, good concoction cauſes a good habit of body 2 

good habit of body produces ſtrength and vigour 3 thele 
occaſion frequent exerciſes ; and theſe a Yood concorr 
tion. W275 
It is a celebrated dogma of the Scotiſts, © There 15 39 
© circle in cauſes of the ſame order, or kind. ities 

CiRCLEs of the empire, are ſuch provinces, and princip : 
of the empire, as have a right to be preſent at DIETS 
The diviſion of the empire into fix circles was eta 2 
by Maximilian I. in 1500, at Augſburg: twelve 1 | 

terwards he divided it afreſh, into ten GO Ns 
partition was confirmed by Charles V. at the diet 
remberg, in 1522. | 
Though the order of theſe circles has neve 

ulated; yet, in the imperial matricula, it h 
the circle of Auſtria, that of Burgundy, of! 
Rhine, of Bavaria, Upper Saxony, Francos 
Upper Rhine, Weſtphalia, and the 

CIRCOLO mezzo, in the Italian Muſic, 
four quavers or ſemiquavers, or notes 
which repreſent a ſemicircle proceeding 
grees. 


is a diminu 8 
of equal 
by conjoint de 


CIRCUTT, 


CIR 


(TIT: or CIRCUITY; in Law, a longer courſe of pro- 
mor: — recover the thing ſued for, . is needful. 

Thus 1 a man grant a rent-charge of 1o/. out of his 
e and aſter, the grantee diſſeiſeth the grantor of 
the ſame manor, who brings an 48818 , and recovers the 
land, and 20/. damages; which being paid, the grantee 
brings bis action for tl. of his rent, due during the 
time of the diſſeiſin, and which he muſt have had, if no 
Jifſeifin had been: this is called circuit of adion ; becauſe, 
whereas the grantor was to receive 208. damages, and to 
ay 10/. rent, he might have received but 10/. for da- 
3 and the grantee have kept the other. 

Ciacbir is alſo the — 4 or progreſs the JUDGEs take, 
twice every year, through the ſeveral counties of Eng- 
land and Wales, to hold courts, arid adminiſter juſtice, 
where recourſe cannot ſo well be had to the king's courts 
at Weſtminſter: | Pg EY 
Theſe were firſt eſtabliſhed, with ſome little difference, 
by Henry II. and afterwards expreſly ordained by Magna 
Charta, Es oat Ae 177 
England is divided into ſix circuits; viz. the Home cir 
cit, Norfolk circuit, Midland circuit, Oxford circuit, 
Weltern circuit, and Northern circuit, Two judges are 
appointed to each circuit. In Wales there are two cir- 
cuin, North and South Wales. 

There are three circuits in Scotland, viz. South, Weſt, 
and North, which the lords of 55 go twice a year, 
viz, in May and October. See JUSTICIARY, _ 

CizcviT, electrical, denotes the courſe of the electiie fluid 
from the charged ſurface of an electric body, to the op- 

oſite ſurface into which the diſcharge is made. Some 
of the firſt electricians apprehended, that the ſame par- 
ticles of the electric fluid, which were thrown on one 
ſide of the charged glaſs, actually made the whole circuit 
of the intervening conduQtors, and arrived at the oppoſite 
fide : whereas Dr. Franklin's theory only requires, that 
the redundancy of electric matter on the charged ſur- 
face ſhould paſs into the bodies, which form that part 
of the circuit which is contiguous to it, driving forward 
that part of the fluid which they naturally poſſeſs, and 
that the deficiency of the exhauſted ſurface ſhould be 
ſupplied by the neighbouring conduCtors, which form 
the laſt part of the circuit. On this ſuppoſition, a vibrat- 
ing motion is ſuccefſively communicated 3 the 
whole length of the circuit. This circuit is always formed 


of the beſt conductors, let the length of it be ever ſo 


2 Many attempts were made, both in France and 
gland, at an early period in the hiſtory of electricity, 
to aſcertain the diſtance to which the electric ſhock 
might be carried, and the velocity of its motion. The 
French philoſophers, at different times, made it to paſs 
through a circuit of goo toiſes, and of 2000 toiſes, or 
about two Engliſh mules and a half; and they diſcharged 
the Leyden phial through a baſon of water, the 2 
of which was about an acre; And M. Monnier found, 
that, in paſſing through an iron wire of 90 toiſes in 
length, it did not ſpend a quarter of a ſecond; and that 
ts motion was inſtantaneous through a wire of 131 


feet. In 1747, Dr. Watſon, and other Engliſh philoſo- | 


phers, after many experiments of a ſimilar kind, con- 
veyed the electrie matter through a circuit of four miles; 
and they concluded from this and another trial, that its 
velocity is inſtantaneous. Prieſtley's Hiſt. of Electricity, 
8 ſect. 2. p. 128. 8vo. ed. 1775. Sce ELECTRICAL 


och, 
CIRCUITORES. See AGoN1sTICH. 
CIRCULAR, any thing that is deſcribed, or moved in a 
round; as the circumference of a CIRCLE, or the ſur- 
face of a globe. 
The circular form is of all others the beſt diſpoſed for mo- 
ton; and the moſt capacious. 
© modern, Mronomers ſhew, that the heavenly bodies 


o not move in circular, but in elliptic oRBITS. See 
PAN RET, &c. 


Ciacur AR arches. See Ack. | 
IRCULAR letter, a letter directed to ſeveral perſons, who 
ave the ſame intereſt in ſome common affair; as in the 
convocation of aſſemblies, &c. | 
IRCULAR lines, an appellation given by ſome to ſuch ſtrait 
lines as are divided from the A. igen made in the arch 


ot a circle. Such are SINES, TANGENTS, sECAN TS, &c. 


2 ak numbers, are ſuch whoſe powers end in the roots 
8 whoſe ſquare is 25, and cube 125. See 
ER, 
CIRCULAR parts, Neper's, are the complements of the two 
5 ique angles of a right angled ſpherical triangle, the 
mplement of the hypothenuſe, and the two legs, by 


Wilg any two of which the third is known. Sce Tal- 


c ANGLE and TriGoNOMETRY. 
IRCULAR 


Cirele, 


Circular 
Vor, 4 


ailing, of all t £ | 
L Ne 68, © hers, can the neareſt or ſhorteſt 


Jailing, is that performed in the arch of a great | 


C IR 


| way; and yet there are ſuch advantages in $8A1LING by 
rhumbs, that this latter is generally preferred. 
CIRCULAR ſpots are made on pieces of metal by large eleca 
trical exploſions. See experiments and obſervations uport 
them, in Dr. Prieſtley's Hiſt. of Electricity, vol. ii. ſect. 
N. 8vo. and Phil. Tranſ. vol. lviii. p. 68. 
eſe beautiful ſpots produced by the moderate charge 
of a large BATTERY, diſcharged between two ſmooth 
ſutfaces of metals, or ſemi-metals, lying at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from each other, conſiſt of one central ſpot, and 
ſeveral concentric circles, which are more or leſs diſtinct, 
and more or fewer in number, as the metal upbn which 
they are marked is more eaſy or difficult of fuſion, and 
as a pa or leſs force is employed. They are com- 
my of dots or cavities, which indicate a real fuſion. 
the exploſion of a battery, iſſuing from a pointed body, 
be repeatedly taken on the plain ſurface of a piece of me- 
tal near the point, or be received from the ſurface on a 
point, the metal will be marked with a ſpot, conſiſtin 
of all the priſmatic colours diſpoſed in circles, — 
formed by ſcales of the metal ſeparated by the force of 
_ the exploſion. See CoLouxs. 
CikCULAR winding /lairs. See STAIRS, 
CixcULAaR ſegment, reſiſtance of a. See RESISTANCE, 
CIRCULAR wve/ecity, a term in Aftronemy, ſignifying that ve- 
— of a planet, or revolving body, which is meaſured 
by the arch of a circle : as ſuppoſe by AB (Tab. Aſtro- 
nom, fig. 10.) deſcribed on the centet of attraction 8. 

e circular velocity of a body moving from B to C, is 
meaſured by the arch BC. 
CIRCULATING Decimals. See RRYETENb. 
CIRCULATION, the act of moving round, or in a circle. 
We ſay, the circulation of the blood; tlie circulation of the 
ſap; of the ſpirits, &c. 

As in the great world we find a perpetual and orderly 
circulation of waters, conveyed from the ſea by ſubterra- 
neous paſſages, ſprings, &t. and returned thither again 
by rivers, &c. ſo in the little world, man, a like circuit 
is obſerved ; the blood being continually driven from the 
heart, by the arteries, to all parts of the body; and 
brought back again to the heart by the veins. 
CIRCULATION of the blond. See BLOOD, | 
CIRCULATION of the ſap is a natural motion of the nutri- 
tious juice of plants, ſuppoſed to be conveyed from the 
root to the extreme parts, and thence back again to the 
root. 
The experiments of ſeveral naturaliſts and gardeners, 
ſeem to prove a circulation in the body of plants, by veins 
and arteries, analogous to that in animals. 
M. Perrault ſtarted the circulation of the ſip in France, 
and propoſed it, in 1667, to the Royal Academy; though 
M. Major, a phyſician of Hamburghz had publiſhed it, 
unknown to M. Perrault, two years before. A yeat and 
a half afterwards, M. Mariotte propoſed the ſame to the 
academy as a new thing; not knowing that M. Perrault 
had been before-hand with him: and the great Malpighi 
appears to have entertained the ſame thought about the 
ſame time. 
The opinion, however, was not univerſally received: 
ſome of the ableſt botaniſts, and particularly M. Dodart, 
roteſted openly againſt it. 
hat author allows of a juice mounting from the root to 
the extremities of the branches; and of another deſcend- 
ing ffom thoſe extremities to the root: the firſt imbibed 
from the ſoil, and digeſted in the root, for the nouriſh- 
ment of the plant; — ſecotid received, from the moift 
arts of the air, at the extremities of the branches. 
The riſing and deſcending juices, therefore, according 
to him, are not the ſame; or that which riſes, never de- 
ſcends, and reciprocally; i. e. there is no circulation. 
Dr. Tong, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, maintains, 
that the ſap always riſes, and never properly deſcends 
having only a ſubſiding, or recidivation, which he can 
by no means call a circulation. 
Mr. Switzer owns himſelf at a loſs for the method where- 
in a circulation ſhould be effected; as well as for the pa- 
rity of teaſon commonly urged for a circulation of the 
ſap, and of the blood. In animals, he obſerves, the de- 
rec of growth, or extenſion, is but very ſmall: ſo that 
the blood, not being employed in any other ſervice, may 
be eaſily ſuppoſed to circulate : but trees growing to an 
unlimited tallneſs, it is probable, the great effort of na- 
ture is employed in extending them that way; and that 
the nutritious juice only aſcends. He adds, that, as to 
the ſwelling or extenſion of trees in bulk, it evidently 
ariſes from the effuſion of the ſap from the heart of the 
tree through the pores; which dilates the whole inſen- 
ſibly, by — — circle on cirele; which are an- 
nual gradations eaſily obſerved upon cutting a branch, or 
trunk, acroſs. | : 
On the other hand, it is urged in favour of a circulation, 
that the ſame experiments of ligature, and inciſion, 
| | 9 T which 


oporation of the perſpiring leaves, and attractin 
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which evince a circulation in animals, have been made in 
lants; particularly in ſuch as abound in ſap; as the 
33 &c. and with the ſame ſucceſs: the part be- 


tween the ligature and the root ſwelling very conſider- 


ably, and the other much leſs. 3 

The ligatures are to be made with metalline rings. Dr. 
Liſter gives us an inſtance, in the cataputia minor, where 
the ligature being only a filken thread, tied as hard as 
poſſible without breaking the ſkin; no greater ſwelling 
aroſe on one ſide the ligature than on the other. : 
Mr. Lawrence gives us a demonſtration of the circulation 
of the ſap, from an experiment on the yellow-ſtriped 


jeſſamine. Upon a branch of a plain jefſamine, whoſe 


ſtem ſpreads itſelf in two or three branches, inoculate a 
bud of the yellow-ſtriped jeſſamine, as in autumn: as 
the tree comes to ſhoot, the following ſummer, ſome of 
the leaves will be found tinged here and there with yel- 
low, and this even on the branches not inoculated ; till, 
by degrees, the whole tree, even the very wood of the 
young branches, will be all variegated, or ſtriped with 
reen and yellow. a 
Mr. Fairchild confirms this experiment, by a ſimilar one 
of his own : having inoculated a yellow-ſpotted jeſſamĩine- 


tree, into another jeſſamine-tree, he found, that though 


the bough did not take, yet, in a fortnight's time, yel- 
low ſpots began to appear on a ſhoot which came out of 
the ground from another part of the plant. But this 
only 85 the receſs of the ſap, as Dr. Hales ob- 
ſerved. | | 

Blair is of opinion, that there are certain parts of plants 
which have their peculiar juices, and maiatain a circula- 
tien in themſelves, independent of the reſt of the plant. 
The fleſhy and thick roots of ſome plants, and the fruits 
of others, are of this number of peculiar 2 This 
is analogous to what we ſee in ſome patts of animal bo- 
dies alſo. On this ſcheme, the bark, the wood, and the 
pith of a tree, may be compared to the bones, the ſkin, 
and the marrow of animals: while the nouriſhment is 
ſent in abundance to one part of theſe, it is allowed more 
ſparingly to the reſt. 'Thus while a young tree ſhoots 
out its tender boughs in ſpring, the juice aſcends up- 
ward to them from the root; but when theſe have ac- 
quired their due length, the motion of the ſap is deter- 
mined upward with Teſs violence, and the bark and wood 
are nouriſhed and increaſed by it. This is the reaſon 
why in ſpring trees grow in height, and in autumn in- 
creale in thickneſs. 

As to the manner of the circulation, Malpighi, Grew, 
&c. by means of microſcopes, have diſcovered, that the 
wood of plants conſiſts of fine capillary tubes, which 
run parallel from the root, through the trunk, and may 
be looked on as arteries; and on the outſide of theſe, 
betwixt the wood and the inner bark, are other large 
tubes, to do the office of veins. 

Now, the root having imbibed a ſtock of juice from the 
earth, that juice will be put in motion by the heat; that 
is, it will be rarefied, and made to aſcend in form of a 
ſteam, or vapour: meeting, therefore, with the open 
mouths of the arterial rein, it will paſs through the 
ſame to the top and extreme parts of the tree, with a 
force anſwerable to the heat by which it is put in mo- 
tion: when it is there arrived, meeting with the cold of 
the external air, it is condenſed into a liquor; and in 
that form returns, by its own weight, towards the root 
of the venal veſſels n Cues mentioned. 

'The ingenious Dr. Hales has clearly ſhewn, by a variety 
of experiments and obſervations, that there is no circu- 
{ation in vegetables analogous to that of the blood in ani- 
mals. The motion of the ſap is ſolely occaſioned by the 
{trong attraction of the capillary ſap-veſlels, aſſiſted by 
the vibrations reſulting from the warmth of the ſun ; in 
conſequence of which the ſap is carried up to the top of 
the talleſt trees, and perſpired off through the leaves. 
The aſcent of the ſap is principally promoted by the plen- 
tiſul perſpiration of the leaves; and this power, he ob- 
ſerves, does not ſeem well adapted to make the ſap de- 
ſcend from the tops of vegetables, by different veſſels, 
to the root. He allows, indeed, that the ſap has an al- 
ternate, progteſſive, and receding motion, occaſioned b 
the interchanges of day and night, warmth and cold, 
moiſture and dryneſs. That the ſap does not deſcend 
between the bark and wood, he concludes from the ex- 
periment.of taking off the bark of a tree, about three or 
four inches in breadth quite round ; the conſequence of 
which will be that the bleeding of the tree above this 


part will much abate; whereas it ought to have the con- 


trary effect, by intercepting the courſe of the refluent 
ſap, if it deſcended by the back. But this experiment 
confirms the opinion which he has adopted, that the ſap 
aſcends between the bark and the wood, by the vigorous 
: capil- 
laries. It is likewiſe alleged, that ſea-plants have no 


2 
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Jongitudinal capillary „ er but that their what, 


ſubſtance is compoſed of veſicles, receivi ; 
riſhment immedaately 'from the ſurrounding = * 
that circulation is not neceſſary in order to y 3 
M. Muſtel has farther confirmed this opinion. Hay; 
ane ſeveral ſhrubs in pots near the windows of bis — 
ouſe, ſome within, and ſome on the outh * 


de, h 
trived to conv e con- 


a ſingle branch of each th 

in the = 3 thoſe whoſe trunks were in the . 
had a branch in the hot-houſe, and thoſe within ch. 
houſe had a branch expoſed to the open air. Ihe . 


ſequence of this diſpoſition was, that the branches within 


the hot-houſe very toon began to diſcloſe their 

to put forth ves, ee v3 flowers. whey 4 = 
external branches were killed by the intenſe cold: "on | 
was there viſible the leaſt fign of vegetation : and . 
the branches within the houſe were not in the leaf af. 
feed by the chilled ſtate of their trunks. Thoſe trees 
on the contrary, that were within the houſe vegetated, 
and their branches were covered with leaves and flowe 4 
whilſt the ſingle branch that was conveyed to the oute 
was in the ſame ſtate with thoſe that grew abroad, and 
derived no advantage from the heat to which the trunks 
and other branches were expoſed. From theſe curious 
and deciſive experiments, M. Muſtel infers, that there 
is no * ＋ or general circulation of the ſap in trees be- 
tween the trunk and the branches; and that each part 
of a tree is furniſhed with a quantity of ſap, independ- 
ent of any ſupply from the trunk or other branches, ſuf. 
ficient to effect the firſt production of buds, flowers, and 
fruits, = ge that the juices are put into motion by 
heat. See on this ſubject Hales's Statical Eſſays, vol, i, 
chap. 4. and vol. ii. Appendix, Obſervation 7. and 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixiii. . part 1. art. 15. p. 126. et ſeq, 
See PeR8PIRATION, PLANTS, and VEGETATION, 


CIRCULATION of the ſpirits, or nervous juice, That the 


ſpirits circulate, is evinced, in the ſame manner as ſome 
authors chooſe to prove the circulation of the blood, viz, 
that as the heart drives out, every hour, three or four thou- 
ſand ounces of blood; whereas, ordinarily, there is not 
above two thouſand in the whole body; there is a necel- 
ſity for the blood, driven out, to return to the heart, in 
order to ſupply a fund to be expelled. 

In like manner it is ſhewn, that there is formed, each 
hour, a large quantity of ſpirits, which are nothing but 
the more ſubtil parts of this blood driven out from the 
heart; whence it is inferred, that theſe too mult cit- 
culate. 

The courſe they are ſuppoſed to take, is this. The moſt 
ſubtil parts of the arterial blood, being carried from the 
heart to the brain by the carotid arteries, are thrown vio- 
lently into the fine net-work wherewith the bottom of 
the ventricles of the brain is lined z whence the more de- 
licate parts are driven into the mouths of the choroid ar- 
teries, where they continue their rapid motion, and di- 
charge themſelves at the pores where thoſe veſſels termi- 
nate around the pineal gland. 

Hence they enter that a] and there form a conſtant 
ſpring of fpirits ; which, being here purified, enter the 
cavities of the brain; and inſinuating into the pores of 
its ſubſtance, flow into the lymphatics; whence they 
are carried to the heart by two ways : thoſe from the 
upper parts by the ſubclavian veins, and the adjacent 
veſſels; thoſe from the lower, being diſcharged into Pec- 
quet's reſervoir, proceed by the thoracic duct; and at 
laſt, by the deſcending veins, to the heart; whence 
they begin their courſe afreſh. Sec ANIMAL hir. 


C1RCULATION, ſubterranean. Dr. Plott is one of the man 


authors who have argued for a ſubterranean circuation 
water, by means of which many ſprings and rivers 
ſupplied with that water which they give again 11 — 
ſea. It is probable, indeed, that many of the "- 
ſprings are ſupplied by rains, only where the country 
and ſituation are favourable : but the larger 2 pry 
the ſprings which ſupply them, muſt have - Sk 
gin from ſuch a ſubterranean circulation, ſince 3 - of 
ter that falls in a year in the whole earth, is wr f io the 
hundredth part the quantity of that diſcharge * 3 
ſea at the mouths of rivers, as appears by 2 which 
moderate calculations. There are ſome Ipiing? | | 
ebb and flow with the ſea : theſe cannot be dou f = 
their origin, which is evidently from that body g 
whoſe motions they are influenced K Nor þ hare falt 
much leſs clear in regard to thoſe lakes whic amm 
water and ſea-fiſh in them, and yet have u c 
cation with any ſea by any known cut or pp", | ,, 
The number of ſhell-fiſh and parts of n 3 
in ſeveral places, at great depths within me paſſage® 
urged by — as proofs of ſuch . diſtributed 
of the ſea-water z but theſe are too univeria”) brought 
through the ſtrata of the earth, to have 2 to be 
this manner, and are therefore rather ſuppole g 
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: t change made in the earth by the flood 
: oah. See VAPOUR, &c. 
in MT. in Chemiſtry, is an operation whereby the 
Ciac „ vapour, raiſed by fire, falls back, to be returned 
— diſtilled ſeveral times, and thus reduced into its moſt 


ſubtil parts. 


Circulation is performed by diſpoſing the liquor in a ſingle |' 


ed at top, called a pelican; or in a double 
2 ry iſting of "two pieces, luted on each other ; 
the lower to contain the liquor, and its vapours. 
It is performed either by the heat of a lamp, or that of 
aſhes, or of ſand moderately hot, or in dung, .or by the 
ſun. It uſually demands a continued heat of ſeveral days, 
ſometimes of ſeveral weeks, or even ſeveral months. 
By circulation, the fineſt part of the fluid mounts to the 
top of the veſſel ; and, nding no iſſue there, falls back 
again, and rejoins the matter left behind at the bottom, 
whence it aroſe : and thus, by continuing to riſe and fall, 
alternately, in the veſſel, there is effected a kind of cir- 
wulation, or remixtion, of the ſpirituous parts with the 
ſs ones; whereby the former are rendered finer, and 
more ſubtil, and ate better diſpoſed to exert their acti- 
vity, when ſeparated from the latter. : 
CIRCULATORY, CixcuLaTORIUM, in Chemiſtry, the 
veſſel wherein a fluid is put, to undergo the proceſs of 
CIRCULATION. 
There are two kinds of circulatories ; the diota, or DOU- 
BLE veſſel; and the PELICAN. 
CIRCULUS, in Geometry, Logic, &c. See CIRCLE. 
CixcvLUs, among Chemifls, is a round iron inſtrument, 
uſed in cutting off the necks of glaſs veſſels; which they 
effe& thus. The inſtrument, being heated, is applied to 
the glaſs veſſel, and there kept till the latter grow hot: 
| then, by a few drops of cold water, or a cold blaſt there- 
on, it ſſies evenly and — off. Thus they cut off 
the necks of retorts, or cucurbits. | 
There is another method of doing the ſame ; viz. by ty- 
ing a thread, firſt dipped in oil of turpentine, round the 
place where the ſection is to be; and then ſetting fire to 
the thread. ; 
This done, ſome cold water being ſprinkled on the place, 
the glaſs will be cracked through preciſely where the 
thread was tied. 
CIRCUMAGENTES muſculi, in Anatomy. See OBL1qQu1. 
CIRCUMAGENTIUM femoris primus, in Anatomy, a name 
given by Spigelius, and ſome others, to a muſcle of the 
thigh, called by Riolan, and ſome others, the iliacus ex- 
ternus, but more — from its ſhape, the pyrifor- 
mis, and pyramidalis. 
CIRCUMAMBIENT, an epithet denoting a thing to in- 
veſt, or encompaſs, another round. 
We ſay, the ambient, or circumambient air, &c. 
CIRCUMCELLIONES, in Church Hiftory, a ſet of illite- 
rate ſavage peaſants, and deſperate rufftans, who ad- 
hered to the party of the DoxnaT1sTs towards the end 
of the fourth century. They aſſumed the title of vindi- 
cators of juſtice, an — Fo of the oppreſſed, and 
maintained their cauſe * force of arms, and filled the 
whole province of Africa with ſlaughter and rapine. 
Conſtantine the Great, in order to quiet the tumults 
which they occaſioned, aboliſhed the laws that had been 
enacted 2 the Donatiſts; however, after his death, 
their aſſaſſinations and maſlacres were renewed, till they 
were defeated by Macarius at the battle of Bagnia. Many 
of this frantic mob were afterwards treated with great 
ſeverity, and the Donatiſts ſhared their ſufferings. 
CIRCUMCISION, the act of cutting off the prepuce; or 
a ceremony, in the Jewiſh and Mahometan religions, 
wherein they cut away the fore-ſkin of the males who 
are to proteſs the one, or the other law. 
Circumciſion commenced in the time of Abraham; and 
Was, as it were, the ſeal of a covenant ſtipulated be- 
tween God and him: it was in the year of the world 
2178, that Abraham, by divine appointment, circumciſed 
himſelf, and all the males of his family : from which 
ume it became an hereditary practice among his de- 
ſcendants. | 
© ceremony, however, was not confined to the Jews: 
erodotus and Philo Judzus obſerve, that it obtained 
0 among the Egyptians and Ethiopians. Herodotus 
Ys, that the cuſtom was very ancient among each peo- 
pe ſo that there was no determining which of them 
yy owed it from the other. The ſame hiſtorian relates, 
_ the inhabitants of Colchis alſo uſed circumci/ion ; 
ir ence he concludes, that they were originally Egyp- 
Ans. He adds, that the Phcenicians and Syrians were 
nila circumciſed; but that they borrowed the practice 
2 Egyptians. And, laſtly, that a little before 
Colchis, 6. — he wrote, circumciſion had paſſed from 
Tanbenzus e people inhabiting near Thermodoon and 


is of opinion, that the Hebrews borrowed cir- 
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cumciſion from the Egyptians z and that God was not the 


firſt author thereof : citing Diodorus Siculus, and He- 


rodotus, as evidences on his fide. This latter propoſi- 
tion ſeems directly contrary to the teſtimony of Moſes 3 
who aſſures, Gen. xvii. that Abraham, though ninety- 
nine years of age, was not circumciſed till he had the ex- 
row command of God for it : but as to the former "oi 

tion of Marſham, it will admit of more debate. The 
arguments, on both ſides, may be ſeen, in one view, in 
Spencer de Legibus Hebrzor. lib. ii. cap. 4. 


Be this as it will, it is certain, the practice of circumci- 


„ian, among the Hebrews, differed very conſiderably from 


that of the Egyptians. Among the firſt, it was a cere- 
mony of religion, and was performed on the eighth day 
after the birth of the child; among the latter, it was 2 
point of mere decency and cleantipeſs 3 and, as ſome 


will have it, of phyſical neceſſity; and was not per- 


formed till the thirteenth year; and then on girls, as 
well as boys. 
Among the Jews, circumciſion was performed with a knife 
of ſtone. They ſet aſide the practice of circumciſion, 
_ the forty years of their paſſage through the wil- 
derneſs; becauſe circumciſſon being intended as a mark of 
diſtinction between the Jews and the Gentiles, it was 
unneceſſary to make any mark at all, in a place where- 
in there was nobody to mix with them. M. Fleury ob- 
ſerves, that the Jews were not unanimous as to the ne- 
ceffity of circumcaſicn; ſome holding it an eſſential, others 
only as a circumſtance. 
The Turks, before the operation of circumciſion, ſqueeze 
the ſkin with little pincers, to deaden the ſenſation ; they 
then cut it off with a razor, and apply a certain powder, 
which heals the wound, -and takes off the pain. "They 
never circumciſe till the ſeventh or eighth year; as having 
no notion of its being neceſſary to ſalvation. 
The Perſians circumciſe their boys at thirteen years, and 
their #? from nine to fifteen. Thoſe of Madagaſcar 
cut off the fleſh at three ſeveral times; and the molt zea« 
lous of the relations preſent catches hold of the prepu- 
tium, and ſwallows it. 
Herrera tells us, there is a kind of circumciſion among the 
Mexicans, though they are very far both from Judaiſm 
and Mahometaniſm : they cut off the foreſkin of the vi- 
rile member, and the ears, as ſoon as the child is born, 
with great ceremony. | 
There is a kind of circumciſſon practiſed at Otaheite, one 
of the newly diſcovered iſlands in the South Seas. The 
operation is performed by a prieſt, and conſiſts in ſlitting 
the prepuce through the upper part, to prevent its con- 
tracting over the glans. e practice ſeems to have 
taken its riſe from motives of cleanlineſs. Hawkeſ- 
worth's Voyages, vol. ii. p. 241. 
Circumcifion is alſo practiſed on women, by cutting off 
the fore-ſkin of the clytoris, which bears a near — 
blance and analogy to the preputium of the male penis. 
Strabo ſays, the Egyptian women were circumciſed; 
Belon ſays the ſame of the Cophtæ; and P. Jovius and 
Munſter of the ſubjects of Preller John. 
Among the Jews, the father is obliged to have his ſon 
circumciſed on the eighth day; it may not be ſooner : 
but the child's weakneſs may allow of its being deferred 
longer. There is a godfather to hold the child, and a 
godmother to carry it from the houſe to the ſynagogue, 
and to preſent it there. He who circumciſes is called, 
in Hebrew, Mabel: any perſon is choſen for the purpoſe 
indifferently ; provided he be but capable of the func- 
tion; which, among the Jews, is a title of great merit. 
The manner of the ceremony, as related by Leo De Mo- 
dena, is as follows. Two ſeats are prepared, in the morn» 
ing, with filken cuſhions; one for the 1 who 
holds the child; the other, as they ay, or the prophet 
Elias, whom they ſuppoſe to aſſiſt inviſibly. The perſon 
who is to circumciſe, brings the neceſſary utenſils; the 
razor, ſtyptic, linen, fillet, and oil of roſes; to which 
ſome add a ſhell full of ſand, to put the preputium in. 
A pſalm is ſung till the 1 brings the child, at- 
tended with a crowd of women, and delivers it to the 
odfather z none of them entering the door: the god- 
fiber, being ſeated, ſets the child on his lap; then the 
circumciſer, taking the razor, and preparing the child for 
the operation, ſays, Bleſſed be thou, O Lord, who has in- 
joined us circumciſion; and in fo laying, cuts off the thick 
{kin of the preputium, and with his finger-nails tears off 
another finer ſkin remaining z ſucking the blood two or 
three times, as it breaks out, and ſpitting it out into a 
glaſs full of wine: then he lays dragons-blood on the 
wound, with powder of coral, and other things, 
to ſtanch the blood; and, laſtly, a compreſs of oil of 
roſes; and thus binds up the whole: this done, he takes 
a glaſs of wine, and, bleſſing it, adds another benedic- 
tion for the child, and impoſes the name. 
The manner of circumciting among the Turks, _ 
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frord that of the Jews : for the former, after they haye 


tut off the ſkin, meddle no further; but the laſt tear off 


the edge of the remaining ſkin in ſeveral places with 
their thumb-nails ; which is the reaſon why the circum- 
ciſed Jews are cured much ſooner than the Turks. 


"Thoſe among the Jews: who perform the operation of 


circumciſn, are diſtinguificd by the length of their 
thumb-nails. 
Circumciſſon is alfo uſed meditinally, when the prepuce is 
affected with a gangrene, and becomes black. 


Ciscuucis tos is alſo the name of a feaſt celebrated on the 
firſt of January, ii commemoration of the circumciſion of | 


our Saviour. 


This day was anctently kept a faſt, in oppoſition to the 


pagan ſuperſtitions, who feaſted on it in honour of the 


goo Janus. . : 
CIRCUMFERENCE, in Geometry, the curve line that in- | 
cloſes a CIRCLE, or eirculat ſpace called alſo the yER1- 


PH ER. 

The word is farmed from circum, about ; and fere, 7 
carry. | 2 
All lines drawn from the center of a circle to the circum- 
ference, called radii, are equal. | 

Any part of the circumference is called an arch; and a right 
l from one extreme of the arch to the other, a 
chord. 

The circumference of every circle is ſuppoſed to be divid- 
ed into 360 equal parts, which are called degrees. 

The angle at the circumference is double that at the cen- 
ter, 

The circumferences of circles are to each other as their 
radii. | 

And, fince the circumference of one circle is to its radius, 
as that of any other circle to its radius; the ratio of the 
circumference to the radius is the ſame in all circles. See 
DIAMETER. 


CIRCUMFERENTOR, an inſtrument uſed in ſurveying, 


to take angles by. 

The circumferentoy is very ſimple, yet expeditious in the 
practice. It conſiſts of a braſs circle and an index, all 
of a piece. See its figure in Tab. Surveying, fig. 7. 

On the circle is a card, or compaſs, divided into 360 
degrees; the meridian line whereof anſwers to the mid- 
dle of the breadth of the index: on the limb, or circum- 
ference, of the circle, is ſoldered a braſs ring; which, 
with another fitted with a glaſs, make a kind of box for 
the needle; which is ſuſpended on a pivot in the center 
of the circle: to each extreme of the index is fitted a ſight. 
The whole is mounted on a ſtaff, with a ball and ſocket, 
for the conveniency of its motion. 


To take an angle by the CiRCUMFEKENTOR. Suppoſe the 


angle required EK G (Tab. Surveying, fig. 6.): place 
the inſtrument, v. g. at K, with the flower-de-luce in 
the card towards you; then direct the ſights, till through 
them you ſpy E; and obſerve what degree is pointed at 
by the ſouth end of the needle, which ſuppoſe 296: then 
turn the inſtrument about, the flower-de-luce ſtill to- 
wards you, and direct the fights to G; noting the de- 
gree at which the ſouth end of the needle points, which 

uppoſe 182. | | 
This done, ſubtracting the leſſer number 182, from the 
greater 296, the remainder, 114, is the number of de- 

rees of the angle EK G. 

f the remainder happens to be more than 180 degrees, it 
muſt be again ſubtracted from 360 degrees; the laſt re- 
mainder is the quantity of the angle ſought. 


To take the plot of a field, word, park, &fc. by the Cixcun. 


FERENTOR.——Suppoſe ABC DEF GK (Ig. 8.) an in- 
cloſure to be ſurveyed with the circumferentor. 

1. Placing the ent at A, the flower-de-luce to- 
wards you, direct the fights to B; where ſuppoſe the 
ſouth end of the needle to cut 1919; and the ditch, wall, 
or hedge, meaſured with the chain, to contain 10 chains, 
75 links; which enter down. See Chain, 

2, Placing the inſtrument at B, direct the ſights, as be- 
fore, to C; the ſouth end of the needle, v. g. will cut 
279% and the line BC will contain 6 chains, 83 links, 
to be noted as before: then move the inſtrument to C 
turn the ſights to D, and meaſure C D, as before. 

In the ſame manner proceed to D, E, F, G, H, and, 
laſtly, to K; ſtill noting down the degrees of every bear- 
ing, or angle, and the diſtances of every ſide. 

Having thus gone round the field, you will have a table 
in the following form: 

Stations. Degrees, Min. Chains. Links. 


A 191 oo 10 75 
C 216 30 7 82 
& c. 


From this table, the ſield is to be plotted, or b tracted; 


for the manner whereof, fee Plor ride, and PRo- 


TRACTOR. 


Note, Where ſecurity is to be conſulted, rather than diſ- 


E * 


patch, it may be convenient to take ba 14 
= the inſtrument ſo, at each A gh — 1 6 ts 
ackwards through the ſights to the laſt S Foes 
end of therneedle may point to the ſame de „We north 
8 A - _— forwards from the bf a 
to this: both which inſtruments ar | Mon 
as circumferentors. : uſed, on occaſion, 
CIRCUMFLEX, in Grammar, an accent, ferving +. . 
or diſtinguiſh, a ſyllable of an intermediate — dk. 
tween acute and- grave; and generally ſomewh. bas 
The Greeks had three accents ; the acute, 
the circumflex; formed thus, „„. In 
8 ce. — circumflex is made thus a 
e acute raiſes the voice, and the grave falls, or] 
it: the circumflex is a kind of undulati e 
7 a ice, ack the two. rr 
t is ſeldom uſed among the moderns, un 
omiſfion of a letter which made the Fade dar the 
open; a thing much more frequent in the Trench, than 
among us: thus they write pute, for paſte; his fo 
= fumes, for fuſmes, &c. They alſo uſe the . 
x in the participles; ſome of their authors writin 
conneu, peu, others, cennũ, pd, &c. Father Buffer is xr 
a loſs for the reaſon of the circumflex on this oceafion 
The form of the Greek circumflex was anciently the "a 
with that of ours, viz. *; being a compoſition of the 
other two accents a m one. But the copiſts, changin 
the form of the characters, and introducing the mn 
hand, changed alſs the form of the circumflex — 
and inſtead of making a juſt angle, rounded it of, add. 
ing 2 daſh, through too much haſte; and thus formed 
an 2, laid horizontally, which produced this figure”, in. 
ſtead of this ; 
CIRCUMGYRATION, the wheeling motion of any bo. 
dy round a center. 
CIRCUMINCESSION, in Theolegy, a term whereby the 
ſchoolmen uſe to expreſs the exiſtence of three divine 
1 in one another, in the myſtery of the Trinity, 
ee PERSON, 
The ſchool divines are not the firſt authors of this term; 
Damaſcenus, in the eighth century, having uſed the 
word T«gr% wpto ts, which ſignifies the fame thing, in his 
explication of that text, I am in my father, and my father 
is in me. 
CIRCUMLOCUTION, an ambages, or tour of words, 
uſed either when a proper term is not at hand, to exprels 
a thing naturally and immediately by; or when one 
— ag not to do it, out of reſpect, or for ſome other 
reaſon, ] 
The word comes from circumloquor, T ſpeak about. 
CiRcUMLOCUTION, in Oratory, is the avoiding of ſome- 
thing diſagreeable, or inconvenient, to be expreſſed in 
direct terms; by intimating the ſenſe thereof in a kind 
of paraphraſe, bo conceived as to ſoften, or break, the 
force thereof. , 
Thus Cicero, unable to deny that Clodius was lain by 
Milo, owns it, with this circumlecution, “ Milo's ſervants 
« being prevented from aſſiſting their maſter, who v3 
reported to be killed by Clodius; they, in his abſence, 
& and without his privity, or conſent, did what eve!) 
© body would — from their own fervants on ſuch 
“ an occaſion.” g 
CIRCUM-POLAR Stars, are ſuch ſtars as, being pret 
near our north-pole, move round itz and 1n our latitude, 
never ſet, or go below the horizon. 
CIRCUMPOTATIO, in Antiquity, a funeral fealt, Pro: 
vided in honour of the dead. 1 
This was very frequent among the ancient Romans 
well as among the Athenians. Solon, at Athens, 2 
the decemviri at Rome, endeavoured to reform this cu 
tom, thinking it abſurd that mirth and drunkenne 
ſhould mingle with ſorrow and grief. 3 
CIRCUMSCRIBED figure, in Geometry. See Ci 
SCRIBING, Jer, a- 
CikcUMSCRIBED hyperbola, one of the ſecond or *. 
cording to Sir Iſaac Newton, which cuts its aſymp 
and contains the parts cut off within its own ſpace. 
HYPERBOLA. deſcribing 
CIRCUMSCRIBING, in Geometry, denotes the . * 
a polygonous figure about a circle, in ſuch — N 
that all its ſides are tangents to the circumferen? ne of 1 
The term is ſometimes alſo uſed for the deſcriving ord. 
; h fide 18 2 ©, 
circle about a polygon ; ſo, as that eac eon is it 
But in this caſe, we more uſually ſay, the polo 
ſcribed, than the circle circumſcribed. fy.) 
Any regulat figure ABCDE, (Tab. Cam), Imi 
inſcribed in a circle, is reſolved into . the arc 
triangles, by radii drawn from the * Goure; 1 
fſeribing circle F, to the ſeveral angles of 080 bole baſe i 
its area is equal to a rectangled ase ke on; 10 
equal to the perimeter of the whole = Fo 
its height a perpendicular let fall from 
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lygon a be de ( fig. 8.) 3 excepting that the height is to 
be the radius. | e 
The area of wy polygon that can be inſcribed in a cir- 
cle is leſs, and that of every polygon that can be circum- 
ſcribed, greater, than that of the circle: in like manner, 
the perimeter of the firſt is Jeſs, and that of the ſecond 
is greater than the circumference of the circle. 
On this principle Archimedes attempted the quadrature 
of the circle; which is nothing elſe, in effect, but the 
meaſuring of the area, or capacity of a cirele. a 
The fide of a hexagon is equal to the radius of a circum- 

. ſcribed circle. 8 . 

„ circumſcribr a circle about any given regular polygon, 
ABC DE (fg. 9. ); and vice verſa. Biſect two of the 
angles, v. g. A and B; and on the point F, where the 
tuo lines of biſection interſect, as on a centre, deſcribe 

à circle with the radius FA. 1 

To circumſcribe a ſquare about a circle. Draw two diameters, 
AB and DE (fig. 5:)y interſecting each other in the 
centre C, at right angles: From AE B D, with the in- 
terval of the radius, make interſections in F. G, H, I. 
Draw the right lines FG, GH, IH, and IF. Then 
is FGHI a ſquare circumſcribed about the circle. 

To circumſcribe any regular polygon, v. g. a pentagon, about 
a circle. Biſect the chord & E (. 8.) by the perpen- 
dicular FO, which continue till it cut the arch in g. 
Through A and E, draw the radii AF and EF: and 
— g, draw a line parallel to AE, meeting the ra- 
dii continued on each fide in à and e: and then is ae 
one ſide of the circumſcribed polygon. Produce the ra- 
dius FB to 6, till FC“ = az and draw ab: this is another 
fide of the polygon; and in the ſame manner may the 
reſt of the ſides be drawn. | 

CIRCUMSPECTE agatis, the title of a ſtatute made ann. 
13 Edw. I. relating to prohibitions, preſcribing certain 
caſes to the judges, wherein the king's prohibition lies 
not. | 

CIRCUMSTANCES, the incidents of an event, or the 
er that accompany an action. 

vines ſay, the converſion of a ſinner depends on 
a certain aſſemblage, and a certain management, of 
external Crraumſtances, in the midſt whereof he is plac- 
ed; which arrangement of Circumſlances depends on the 
providence of God: whence converſion alſo depends 
on him. 
The Circumſtances of the actions of men, are expreſſed 
in this Latin verſe: 


Quit, quid, ubi, quibus auxiliis, cur, quomodo, quando. 


<Quis, who, denotes the quality, ſtate, age, &c. of the 
perſon. . Quid, what, the greatneſs, ſmallneſs, multi- 
tude, fewneſs, &c. of the thing. Ubi, where, the place. 
Nuibus auxilits, with what aſſiſtances, the inſtruments, 
means, &c. Cur, why, on what account, with what 
view. LYuomede, how, the quality of the action, as to 
intention or remiſſneſs, deſignedneſs, or caſualty, ſecre- 
cy, or openneſs, Lyon, when, the time; as on a ho- 
liday, at the hour o prayer, &c. 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL Zvidence, in Law, or the de@trine of 
preſumption, takes place next to poſitive proof: circum- 
ances which either neceſſarily or uſually attend facts of 


a particular nature, that cannot be demonſtratively evin- | 


ced are called pteſumptions, and are only to be relied on 
ull the contrary be actually proved. See Evivence and 
PrESUMPTION. 3 
CIRCU MSTANTIBUS, in Law, is uſed for the ſupply- 
— and making up the number of jurors (in caſe any 
either party), y adding to them ſo many of the perſons 
preſent, or ſtanding by, as will ſerve the turn. This 
2 lupplying is uſually called TAL Es de circum/tan- 
CIRCUMY ALLATION, in Portification, a line or trench, 
with a parapet, thrown up by the beſiegers, encompaſſing 
all their camp, to defend it againſt any army that may 
aempt to relieve the plage. CER 5 
e word is formal from circum, about ; and vallum, 
The Romans are thought to have firſt invented 
nes of circumvallation and CONTRAVALLATION at the 
ege of Veii. 
This line is to be. cannon-ſhot diſtant from the place, 
ordinarily, about twelve feet broad, and ſeven deep. It 
28 bordered with a breaſt-work, and flanked with re- 
ubts, or little forts, ereted from ſpace to ſpace., It 
crves both to prevent any ſuccour from being ſent into 


place, to keep in deſc rters, and to prevent incurſions 
e enemy's garrilion. | 


dee muff d LEY MILLS : | 
af 19 50 taken, that the line'of Circumvallation never 
p 5 by We itoyt of 


an eminence ; leſt, the enemy, ſeiz- 
ing on EIN | 4 


the line. lodge his cannon, and command 
Vor- J. N 68, | 


The ſame may be ſaid of the area of the circumſeribing | 


mpanclled appear not; or appearing, be challenged by 


CIR 


CIRCUMVOLUTIONS, in Architefure, the turns of the 


ſpiral line of the Ionic volute. 
The word comes from circumvolvere,” to turn around; and 


is alſo applied to the turns of a wreathed, or twiſted 
COLUMN. | . | 


CIRCUS, in Antiquity, a large building, either round, or 


oval; uſed for the exhibiting of ſhews to the people. 
Some derive the word from Circe, to whom Tertullian 
attributes the invention. Caſſiodorus ſays, Circus comes 
a circuitu.— The Romans, Servius obſerves, at firſt, had 
no other Circus, but that made by the Tiber, on one fide, 
and a paliſade of naked ſwords on the other. Hence; 
according to Iſidore, came the term ludi circenſes, ' quaſi 
circum enſes. But Scaliger ridicules that etymology. 
The Roman Circus was a large oblong edifice, arched 
at one end; encompaſſed with porticoes, and fur- 
_ with rows of ſeats, placed aſcending over each 
other. THE 1-0 10 

In the middle was a kind of foot-bank, or eminence, 
with obeliſks, ſtatues, and poſts at each end. This ſerv- 
ed them for the courſes of their bigæ and guadrigæ. 
There were no leſs than ten Circuſes at Rome: the largeſt 
was built by the elder Tarquin, called Circus Maximus, 
between the Aventine and Palatine mounts. It was fo 
called, either becauſe of its vaſt circumference, or be- 
cauſe the great games were celebrated in it, or again, be- 
cauſe it was conſecrated to the great gods, viz. to Vet- 
tumnus, Neptune, Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, and the 
Dii Penates of Rome. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis ſays 
that it was three ſtadia and a half in length, and four ju- 
gera broad; and theſe meaſures, according to Pliny, al- 
lowing to the Roman ſtadia 625 Roman feet, each of 
which is 12 inches, will give for the length 2187 Ro- 
man feet, or ſomewhat more than three _— fur- 
longs; andasto the breadth, allowing for each of the jugera 
240 Roman feet, it will be 960 Roman feet. It was 
beautified and enlarged by the Roman emperors, ſo as 
to ſeat 250000 ſpectators. 

'The-moſt magnificent Circuſes were thoſe of Auguſtus and 
Nero. There are ſtill ſome remains of the Circuſes, at 
Rome, at Niſmes, and other places. 
The Romans were exceſſively fond of the games exhibit- 
ed in the Circus: witneſs that verſe in Juvenal, 


— Atque duas tantum res anxius optat, 
Panem & Circenſe ——— 


The Games of the Circus, which ſome call CircerSlan 


Games, were combats celebrated in the Circus, in honour 
of Conſus the god of councils; and thence alſo called 
Conſualia. | 

They were alſo called Roman Games, Ludi Roman:, either 
on account of their antiquity, as being coeval with the 
Roman people, or becauſe eſtabliſned by the Romans: 


and the games held there, the great games, ludi mogni, 


becauſe celebrated with more expence and magnificence 
than others; and becauſe held in honour of the great 

od Neptune, who was their Conſus. 9 

Thoſe who ſay they were inſtituted · in honour of the ſun, 
confound the pempa circenſis, or proceſſion of the Circus, 
with the games. 

The games of the Circus were inſtituted by Evander, and 
re-eſtabliſhed by Romulus: the pomp, or proceſſion, 
was only a part of the games, making the prelude there- 
of; — conſiſting of a ſimple cavalcade of chatiots. 

Till the time of the elder Tarquin, they were held in an 
iſland of the Tiber; and were called Roman Games: aſter 
that prince had built the Circus, they took their name 
therefrom; as being conſtantly held there. 

There were ſix kinds of exerciſes in the Circus: the firſt 
was wreſtling, and fighting with ſwords, with ſtaves, 
and with pikes; the ſecond was racing; the third, ſal- 
tatio, dancing; the fourth, diſci, quoits, arrows, and 
ceſtus: all which were on foot: the fifth, was horſe- 
courſing; the ſixth, courſes of chariots, whether with 
two. horſes, or with four. 2 7 

In this laſt exerciſe, the combatants were at firſt divided 
into two ſquadrons. or quadrils; then into four; each 
bearing the names of the colours they wore z factis alba, 
rufſea, &C. | F 

At firſt there was only white and .red; then green was 
added, and blue. Domitian added two more colours, 
but they did not continue. IE” 
It was Oenomaus who firſt invented this method of diſ. 
tinguiſhing the quadrils by. colours. The green was for 
4 who repreſented the earth; the blue for the ſea, 

c. 


Cixcus, in Zaagy, a name by which Bellonius and ſome 


others have called the MILyUs erugineſus,. or moor-BU 2 - 
ZARD. 


CIRLUS lu, in Zoology, the name of a bird of the hor- 


tulanus kind, and of the ſize and ſhape of our common 


yellow hammer. 
9 CIRRHOSE 
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CIRRHOSE Leaf, in Botany. See LEAF, " 
or in the other quadrant, LC= AN, Thus 


CIRRIS, in Zoology, the name of a ſmall ſpecies 'of he- 

ron, called by ſome the ardea hematopus, or the red- 

legged HERON. Its legs and feet are very beautifully 
red. | 

CIRRUS, in [chthyology, a name given by authors to cer- 
tain oblong and ſoft appendicule 12 from the under 

jaw of fiſhes, or from other parts about the mouth, in 
the manner of little worms, and uſually of a cylindric 
figure, or nearly ſo. I heſe cirri are in ſome fiſh hollow 
at the root; in others they are not ſo: in thoſe which 
are hollow at the root, the cavity never runs quite thro”. 
The way of finding it is by introducing a hog's briſtle or 
a hair into itz but this cannot be forced through to the 
point, nor can any fluid matter be expreſſed out of them. 
Theſe cirri often afford characters of diſtinction to ſe- 
veral kinds of ſiſnes, and differ in the ſeveral ſpecies in 
regard to number, ſize, and proportion. 

The uſe that theſe cirri are of to the fiſh, is little more 
known than that of the antennæ of inſects. If nature had 
given them only to thoſe ſiſhes which had the eyes placed 
on the upper part of the head, then they might be ſup- 
poſed to ſerve to diſtinguiſh prey at the bottom, while 
the eyes were directed to ſuch as offered itſelf nearer the 
ſurface : but as the ſeveral kinds of fiſhes which have 
them are of different kinds, and have their eyes in va- 
rious directions, this uſe cannot be allotted them. It is 
poſſible they may be of uſe to the fiſh, in giving it the 
firſt notice of any diſtant motion of the water, which 
they may perceive by their hanging poſture ſooner than 
any other part, and thus give notice of the neighbour- 
hood of prey, or of the approach of an enemy. 

Cixkus, in Antiquity, an ornament added to the edges and 
borders of garments, much in the manner of fimbrie or 
fringes, only that theſe were ſingle, and run along the 
borders of the dreſs; whereas the cirri were knotted to- 
gether, and hung down from the extremities of the 
robe 

Cikkus, among Botaniſis, expreſſes the little fibres which 
plants ſend out from their $TALKs, and by which they 
are attached to other bodies. | 

CIRSIUM. See gentle "THISTLE. 

CIRSOCELEF, in Medcine, a multitude of varices in the 
teſticles, which prodigiouſly increaſe their bulk, and hin- 
der the due preparation of the ſeed; ſo as ſometimes to 
render caſtration neceſſary. This diſorder is otherwiſe 
called HERNIA varicaſa. | 
The word comes from niere, varix, vein, and xyay Her- 
nia. 

CIRSOS, in Medical Writers, is uſed for vARIX, 

CISALPINE, any thing on this ſide the Alps. 

The word is formed from the prepoſition cis, on this ſide, 
and Alpes; which, though properly confined to the moun- 
tains ſeparating Italy and France, yet is uſed by authors 
for any very high 2 Auſonius ſpeaks 
of the Alps of the Pyrencans, the Alps of the Apen- 
nines, &c. 

The Romans divided Gaul, and the country now called 
Lombardy, into Ciſalpine and Tranſalpine. 

That which was Ciſalpine with regard to the Romans, is 
Tranſalpine with regard to us. 

CISLEU, the ninth month in the eccleſiaſtical year, and 
the third in the civil or political year among the He- 
brews, containing 3o days: it anſwers to part of our No- 
vember and December. An annual faſt is obſerved by 
the Jews to this day on the 18th of this month, in com- 
memoration of the taking of Jeruſalem by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

CISSAMPELOS, in Botany, a genus of the divecia mon- 
adelphia claſs : its characters are theſe: it is male and fe- 
male in different plants; the male flowers have no pe- 
tals, but a fingle ſtyle in the centre, which extends be- 
E the empalement, terminated by a large ſummit 
1aving four lobes. The female flowers have four nec- 
tariums ſtanding round the oval germgn, which is hairy, 
and after becomes a ſucculent berry encloſing a ſingle 
ſecd, There are two ſpecies which grow naturally in the 

Warm parts of America. 

The firlt ſort is ſuppoſed to be the pareira, whoſe root 
has been ſo much eſteemed as a diuretic. 

CISSITES, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by the an- 


Properties of the Cis801D.—From the 


CIS 


then, draw the right line AH, and make AM =IH; 


will the 


points M and L be in a curve line, AM OL; which is 


the ciſſoid of Diocles. 

neſis i 
1. That drawing the right lines PM pi K b 
cular to AB; we ſhall have AP: KB:: KMT 
But AM IH; conſequently, AP=KB. 1 
fore, A 1 * PB z and Þ N 21 K. And there 
2. Aſter the ſame manner, it appears, that 79 
AM O biſefts the ſemicircle A GK 4 
3. Again, AK: KI: : KI: KB. That is, AK. 
2: PN: AP. And again, AK: PN: 1 
therefore, PN: AP: : AP: PM. Conſequently 
AK, PN, AP, and PM, are four lines in N 
proportion. And if PN=v, AP=x, PM=,. 
* ug. And after the ſame manner it may be rd 
that AP, PN, AK, and KL, are in continual propor. 
tion. 
4. In the ciſſid, the cube of the abciſſe AP is equal to 
a ſolid ariſing from the ſquare of the ſemiordinate P M 
multiplied into the complement of the diameter of the 
8 circle PB. 

ence, when the point P falls on B, then x = a, and BC 


a® 
=; conſequently, y* . Wherefore, o: 1: :: 75 


that is, the value of y becomes infinite: and therefore 
the ciſſid AM OL, though it continually approach BC, 
will never meet it. 

5B C, therefore, is an aſymptote of the &/31d, 

e ancients made uſe both of the conchoid and ciſid, 
for the finding of two mean continual proportionals be- 
tween two given right lines. 

For the quadrature, ſubnormal, and ſubtangent of the cis- 
SOID: fee QUADRATURE, SUBTANGENT, &c. 
C1s801D angle. See ANGLE. 

CISSUS. This is properly in the Greek writers the 
name of the ivy. They write it z:1999. But the word 
iche, aftbus, when the 9 is changed into an c, by the 
Cretan and Cyprian dialect, is alſo x19, ſus. See 
CisTvus. 

Cissus, in Botany, a genus of the tetandria monogynia 
8 5 with a fingle-ſeeded berry, and a quadripartite co- 
rolla, 

CISSYBIUM, in Antiquity, a drinking cup, moſt in uſe 
among country people. It was ſo called, either becauſe 
it was made of the wood of ivy, or was uſually crowned 
with its leaves. 

CISTERCIANS, an order of religious, reformed from the 
Benedictines, conſiſting of an hundred monaſteries, and 
near as many nunneries. 

The order took its riſe in 1075, from twenty-one zen- 
lous monks in the monaſtery of Moleſme in Burgundy; 
who, with their abbot Robert, complaining that the rule 
of St. Benedict was not ſtrictly enough obſerved, obtain- 
ed permiſſion of Hugh archbiſhop of Lyons, and legate 
of the holy ſee, to ſettle in a place called Cifteaur, fire 
miles from Dijon. 

Here, Eudes duke of Burgundy erected them a houſe, 
into which they were admitted in 1098; endowing tt 
with a conſiderable revenue. The bithop of Chalons 
gave Robert the paſtoral ſtaff, in quality of abbot; and 
erected the new monaſtery into an abbey. 5 
They were, in about a century after their firſt riſe, 5 
tinguiſhed by the patronage of St. Bernard, abbot 0 
Clairval, whence they obtained the title of Bernardin 
monks; and in the year 1132, they were exem ted from 
the payment of tythes, and inveſted with other pm” 
leges and immunities by Innocent II. In 1152 this he 
der had no fewer than 500 convents, all dedicated tot 
Bleſſed Virgin. They came into England in the year 
1128, and had their firſt houſe at Waverley in Sur: 
Before their diſſolution they had eighty- ſive houſes 7 
Such was the beginning of the Ciſfercians, ſo famous 


after-times, and now ſo extended throughout all Eu- 


_ corel 
CISTERN, is properly uſed for a ſubterrancous te 
of rain-water. ag 3 
The word, according to ſome, comes from 4% a 
ram, i. e. in terram; others derive it from ci/fa, ad 
&c. 


| — 3 — > -” — — [iin — ang 


cients to that ſpecies of the flinty etites, or EAGL E-/lone, ö with good cement, to 1” eh 
which is covered with the — white coat dhe — _ — _ N ſhould be covered q 
flints. Pliny mentions it as found principally about ſand, to ſweeten and preſerve it. Its ha 
Captos, and being externally of a white colour, and rat-} Aythors mention a ciflern at Conſtantinople, the * 0 
— when ſhaken. | i whereof are ſupported by two rows of pillars, "They fir 
CISS ID, in Geometry, an algebraic curve, firſt invented] each row; * pillar being two feet in diameter | 1 ce 
er agg whence-it is peculiarly called the ciffoid of | are planted circularly, and in radii tending © en 
1ocles. | : 20 P. 185 
The geneſis of the ciſſeid may be thus conceived : to the oy — there were ci/terns all over the count!Y ty Du, 
diameter AB (Tab. Analyſir, fig. 9.) of the ſemicircle | leſtine. pere were ſome likewiſe in cities and Pl, Myr 
AOB, draw * indefinite line, at right angles, BC :] houſes. As the cities for the moſt part * et 


CIS 


zug. and the rains fell regularly in Judea at two 
22 year only, in ſpring and autumn, people 
wy bliged to keep water in ciſlerns in the country, for 
2 of their cattle; and in cities, for the conveniency 
op inhabitants. There are </terns of wy large. di- 
; afons to be ſeen ſtill at this day in Paleſtine, ſome 
e are an hundred and fifty paces 'ong, and fifty- 
* wide. There is one to be ſeen at Ramah of two and 
hirty paces in length, and eight and twenty in width. 
Well and cifterns, fountains and ſprings, are generally 
confounded in the ſcripture language. F 
If the farmers of England would fall into the method 
ved in Spain, and at Amſterdam, Venice, and other 
lies, of ſaving the rain-water for the whole year, or 
": leaſt ſo much of it as would be neceſſary, in ci/terns, 
they would have always water for their cattle in the ſum- 
me; droughts, and many thouſand acres of land, now 
elt uſcleſs, might be turned to profit. ; 
The beſt way of preſerving the water for the ſervice of 
the houſe, is in ciſferns in the cellars. 'Theſe may be 
made with brick or ſtone, joined with plaiſter of Paris, 
which will keep out the wet very well; or with a kind 
of mortar made of flaked ſifted lime, with linſeed oil, 
and tow or cotton. A bed of good ſound clay may be 
Jaid at the bottom, and on this the bricks for the floor, 
and then the walls may be raiſed in the ſame manner, 
only leaving ſpaces behind them, into which clay is to 
he rammed in the like manner. 'Thus it will be a clay 
ern, faced with brick; and the bricks will keep the 
clay moiſt, and prevent it from cracking, though it be 
not full of water. This will do in any ſhadowy place, 
25 well as in cellars: and thus may a ciſlern be made in 
agarden, in ſome ſhadowy place, and covered over, which 
may receive the water running from the walks, and will 


retain it at hand, for the ſervice of the garden, all the | 


year, : 
Where there is want of water for the cattle in the fields, 
the way is to dig a pond in ſome place into which there 


is a deſcent; then cover the bottom and ſides with a 


double coat of tough clay, each fix inches thick, and 
each very well rammed : then to cover the bottom with 
large ſtones, which will keep the clay moiſt, and pre- 
rents its cracking when not covered with water. But 
this is a troubleſome thing ; for if there happen to be a 
crack in any part, it is often found neceſſary to go over 
the whole work again before the pond will hold a drop of 
water, 

Another method of making a pond hold water, is to 
daub it over with clay and mortar mixed together, and 
then with mortar alone. This has an advantage over the 
other way, becauſe if any crack happen, it may be mend- 
ed by a cement of clean hair and tallow, mixed with 
lacked lime and the yolks of eggs, well beat together. 
This applied to the crack, will cloſe it ſafely, without 
” neceſſity of undoing the whole work, as in the other 
caſe. 

In chalky countries it is common to find a low place on 
the downs, and, digging a hole by way of a pit there, 
they cover the bottom evenly with the chalk rubbiſh, and 
when it is wetted by the rain, they ram it well, and af- 
terwards drive cattle into it, and fold ſheep in it: the 
conſequence of all which trampling is, that the bottom 
at length becomes ſo firm, that it holds the water per- 
feAly well. By one or other of theſe means, ci 6d 
or reſervoirs may be made in every part of the country: 
and our farmers, if they would carefully try one or the 
other of them, as their land moſt required, would not 


—.— ſo much to complain of from droughts. 


| CYoTIc. 
CIST- Hepatic | See Trot Fopatc, 


CysT1s, and Hvrocisris. 
See SISTRUM. 


USTULA Cateptri 
USTUS, Nr. ate See CATOPTRIC. 


„the Greeks wrote this word xcofes, and, as the 
word in the Latin tongue is only the Greek name with a 
eben termination, it undoubtedly ought to be ſpelt 
K % not clus, The ancient writers have been ſubject 
7 mi repreſentations from the near reſemblance of 

1 bran vgs, ciſthus, to xe, ciſſus : the former 
wit 7 © name of the plant we call c/us, a ſhrubby herb, 
Wee like ſage, and a large flower reſembling a 
cling and-the other, the name of the common iyy that 
ind whom our walls and trees. Pliny has been de- 

1 the near reſemblance, of the two words, and 
RFA. the qualities of ivy to the ciſſus, and thoſe of 
Fa w the ivy: but he is the more excuſable in this, 
2 0 lind the two names uſed indiſcriminately, tho' 
Tusa by a miſtake of the copyiſts, in the books of 


beophraflus. 


Nr ens aus its is, 
DuarfC 2; Botany. See Rock ROsB. 


CIT 


Lefſer marſh CisTus. See ANDROMEDA. 

CITADEL, or CiTTADEL., a fort, or place fortified with 
four, five, or ſix baſtions; built ſometimes in the maſt 
eminent part of a city, and ſometimes only near the 
city. : i 
The word is a diminutive of the Italian citta, city, q. d. 
little city. 
In the firſt caſe, the citadel ſerves to defend the city a- 
Ne enemies. 

n the lattet, it ſerves to command it, and to keep the 
inhabitants in their obedience : for which purpoſe the 
city is left unfortified on the part toward the citadel; but 
the citadel is fortified toward the city. 

The moſt uſual form for citadeli is that of a pentagon : a 
ſquare being too weak, and a hexagon too large. 
There is always a large ESPLANADE between the city and 
citadel. 

There are uſually two gates to a citadel, one communi- 
cating with the town and the other with the country, 
The citadel ought to be ſo formed and ſituated, that the 
ditch may either be defended by the faces of the baſtions, 
or by thoſe of the ravelins, in as direct a manner as poſ- 
ſible; otherwiſe the enemy may attack the town in that 
place, as being weakeſt, and likewiſe becauſe the ſame 
attacks may ſerve to reduce both together. Ihe covert- 
way of the citadel ought to be uninterrupted, ſo that the 
part next the town may have a free communication with 
the other. 

CITADINESCA, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
ſome writers to the Florentine marble, which is ſuppoſed 
to fepreſent towns, palaces, ruins, rivers, &c. Theſe 
delineations are merely accidental, and are uſually much 
aſſiſted by the imagination, though the natural lines of 
a ſtone may ſometimes luckily enough repreſent the ruins 
of ſome ancient building, or the courſe of a river. We 
have in England a kind of ſeptaria, or ludus helmontii, 
which has ſometimes delineations of this kind confider- 
ably beautiful, though very irregular. 'The Florentine 
marble, as we ſee it wrought up in the ornaments of ca- 
binets, &c. owes a great deal to the {kill cf the work- 
men, who always pick out the proper pieces from the 
maſs, and Liſpole them in the work ſo as to make them 
repreſent what they pleaſe. 

CITATION, in the Lech Courts, a ſummons to ap- 

ear before an eccleſiaſtical judge, on ſome affair relat- 
ing to the church. 

The word comes from cite, of cies, I Air up. 

In the civil and ordinary courts, it is called ſummoning. 

CITATION is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of military and monaſ- 
tic, as well as eccleſiaſtical courts. Such a heretic was 
cited to Rome; to a general council, &c. ' 
Knights are cited to the general chapters of their order. 
King Edward I. of England, was cited, by order of Phi- 

lip Iv of France, to a court of his peers: the citation 
was publiſhed by the ſeigneur d' Arrablay, ſeneſchal of 

Perigord and Querci; and was paſted up, by his order, 
on the gates of the city of Libourne, which then belong- 
ed to king Edward. And for default in not appearing 
all his domains and effects in France were conſiſcated. 

CITAT10N is alſo an allegation, or quotation of ſome law, 
authority, or paſſage. 

CITELLUS, in Zoo/ogy, the name of a ſmall animal of 
the mouſe kind, - which lives in caves and holes of the 
earth. Its body is of the ſhape of the common weaſels, 
very long and thin: the tail is very ſhort. Its colour is 
a pale filvery grey, like that of ſome rabbits. It reſem- 
bles the mole in its want of external ears; but it has a- 
pertures which ſerve it to the ſame purpoſe, in the man- 
ner of birds. They live together in communities, great 
numbers being uſually found in the ſame cave, with a 
large ſtore of nuts, cheſnuts, and other fruits. Their 
fleth is very well taſted, and their ſkin much uſed in 
cloathing in the cold countries. 'They are found not on- 
ly in the very cold climates, but in Bohemia, Auſtria, 
and Hungary. | 

CITHARA, an ancient muſical inſtrument, by ſome ſuppoſ- 
ed the ſame with the /yra; or, at leaſt, a particular ſpe- 
cies of it; by others different: though its preciſe ſtruc 
ture does not appear to be known. 

The ancients deforibe it as being triangular, in form of a 
Greek delta, A: the poets aſcribe the invention of it to 
Apollo. See CyNIRA. _ : 

CiTHARA bijuga. See THEORBO. 

CITHAREXYLON, in Botany, fiddle wood, a genus of 
the didynamia angioſpermia claſs : its characters are theſe : 
the flower is of one leaf, funnel ſhaped, and divided at 
the top into five equal parts. It hath four ſtamina which 
adhere to the tube, two of them being longer than the 
other. In the centre is ſituated a — germen, which 
afterwards becomes a capſule with two cells, each having 
a ſingle ſeed. There are two ſpecies, which are natives 
of the Weſt Indies, and grow to be very large trees, 

greatly 


Freut valued for durability in building; whence the 
renc ve them the name of ./idelle wood, which the 
: Engliſh have rendered fiddle wood. © 
CITHAROEDUS, in Antiquity, the ſame with cithariſta. 
The citharoedi had the preference of all other muſicians, 
from whom they were diſtinguiſhed by an embroidered 
cloak, which was peculiar to them. 

CITHARUS, in Zoology, the name of a fiſh common in the 
markets of Rome and Venice, and frequent in the Ger- 
man and Mediterranean ſeas. It is a flat fiſh of the 
TURBOT kind; but it is covered wich large ſcales. 

CITIZEN, or CiTT1zExN, a native or inhabitant of a city, 
veſted with the freedom and rights thereof. 

The word comes from civis; which authors derive from 
reo, becauſe the citizens live together ; or rather from 
cieo, I call together. | PR | 
Auguſtus, upon numbering the Roman citizens, found 
they amounted to upwards of four millions. 
To make a' good Roman citizen, there were three things 
required: thathe was an inhabitant of Rome; that hewere 
inrolled in one of the thirty-five tribes; and that he were 
capable of dignities. —Thoſe ſtrangers to whom were 
granted the rights and privileges of Roman citizen, were 
properly only honorary citizens, | 
The ſeventh law, de incolis, makes a great deal of differ- 
ence between a citizen and a mere inhabitant. Birth, 
alone, made a citizen; and intitled to all the privileges 
of burgeſſes: time could not acquire it; but the emperor 
could beſtow it. 
The Romans were anciently ſo particularly careful to 
pn. even their common citizens from any mixture of 
ervile blood, that they prohibited all marriages between 
them and freed flaves, or their children. And it was 
decreed, as a ſpecial privilege and reward to one Hiſpa- 
la, of libertine condition, for her diſcovery of the im- 
pieties of the Bacchanalian myſteries, that a citizen might 
take her to wife, without any diſgrace and diminution of 
his rights. Theſe diſtinctions, indeed, began to be diſ- 
regarded towards the end of the republic, with reſpeC to 
the ordinary citizens, but were kept up to the laſt, with 
regard to the ſenate. See SENATOR. 

Cirizkes in pariiament, Sec BURGESSES. 

CITOLE, the name of a muſical inſtrument mentioned by 
the old Englith 157 Gower, probably derived from ci/- 


. 


tella, a little cheſl, meaning the Do LeiukR. 

CITRAGO, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to 
the common garden balm. 

CITREZ men/e, called thyina by the Greeks, in Antiquity, 
tables made of the wood of the citrum-tree, very beau- 
tiful, and greatly eſteemed by the ancient Romans. See 
CITRUM. i 

CITRIL, in Zoology, a name given by many to the citri- 
nella, or verzellino, a bird common in ſraly, and kept 
in cages for its beauty and fine notes: called by many 
authors alſo THRAUPIS. | 

CITRINE Foechas, or ELYCHRISIUM, in Botany. See 
CUDWEED. 

CITRINELLA, in Zoology, the name of a ſmall bird, com- 
mon in Italy, very much reſembling our common linnet 
in ſhape. Its head and back are green; its rump of a 
yu yellow, and its neck, with ſomewhat of the 

indmoſt part of the head, grey. 

— 4 very ſinely, and is kept in cages in many parts of 

taly. | 
Linnæus enumerates two birds under this name; one a 
ſpecies of the EMBERIZ A, and the other of the Frin- 
GILLA., 

CITRINUS, in Natural Hiflory, the name of a peculiar 
ſpecies of ſprig cryſtal, which is of a beautiful yellow. 
Many of the common cryſtals, when in the neighbour- 
hood of lead mines, are liable to be accidentally tinged 
yellow, by an admixture of the particles of that metal ; 
and all theſe, whether finer, or coarſer, have been too 
frequently confounded together, under the name citrine. 
It is never found colourleſs, like the other cryſtals, but 
has a great variety of tinges, from that of deeper ochres 
to a pale lemon-colour. It is very plentiful in the Weſt 
Indies, and is found in ſome parts of Bohemia. Our 

jewellers have learnt from the french and Italians, who 


are very fond of it, to call it citrine, and often cut ſtones | 
for rings out of it, particularly out of the pyramid, which. 


is always finer than the column, and theſe, after they 
have pony through two or three hands, are generally 
miſtaken for topazes. 
CITRON-tree, Citrus, in Botany, a genus of the polyadel- 
hia icoſandria claſs : its characters are theſe: the flower 
bath five oblong thick petals, and ten ſtamina, which 
are not equal, joining in three bodies at their baſe. The 
oval germen in the centre afterward becomes an oblong 
fruit with a thick ny ſkin filled with a ſucculent pulp, 
having many cells each containing two oval ſeeds. 


There are ſeveral varieties of this fruit, with which the | 
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is the great nurſery which Tupphies the 


Engliſh gardens have been, ſupplied from Gena: 
ſeveral bins 
lemon trees, 


me with that 
nd ſhould wh; 
to 


Europe with this, as well as oratige and 
Their culture and management is the ſa 
the ORANGE ; but they are tenderef, 3 
warmer fituation in winter, otherwiſe they are ſub; 
caſt their fruit; they ſhould alſo continue i little 1 
in the 3 ſpring, and be carried ſooner 10 85 
autumn, and have a warmer, and bett 0 
tion in ſummer. , TO lu 
The citron is an agreeable fruit, in colou 
&c. reſembling 1 and ſerving, be da fol 
and quench thirſt. n 
The citron is diſtinguiſhed from the lemon, 
bigger, and its pulp firmer; its ſmell briſke 
higher. It is held excellent againſt poiſons; 
neus relates an inſtance of two perſons ſaid to be 
ſerved ſaſe from the moſt dangerous aſpics, by only a 
ing a citroen. I 
The diſtillers, perfumers, confeclioners, &c. 
rons to various purpoſes; and obtain from the 
oils, confections, waters, &c. 

In Italy they make a liquid with the ſmall ctron, whia 
they preſerve entire; and a dry ſweetmeat with the ku 
ones, which they preſerve in quarters. 


in that it z 
r, and colour 
and Athe. 


apply ci. 
m eſſences, 


CiTRON-twater, a well known ſtrong water, or cori. 


| 
C 


CITRUM. The citreaæ menſæ 


CITULA, in Ichsbyolagy, the name given by 


CITY, or CiTTyY, Urbs, a large town 


CITTERN, the old Engliſh name of a muſi 


which may be thus made : take of fine thin lemon-yeg 
eighteen ounces, of orange- peel nine ounces, pere 
nutmegs one quarter of a pound, alcohol perfect, thy 
is, the fineſt and beſt refed ſpirit of wine, two gal 
lons and a half; digeſt in balneo mariz for one night; 
draw off with a flow fire; then add as much water as wi 
juſt make the mixture milky (which will be about {rea 
2 or two gallons) and add alſo about two pounds dt 
ne ſugar-candy. 

This compoſition may be improved by freſh elder-flower 
hung in a cloth in the head of the till, ſprinkled with 
ambergriſe in powder, or its eſſence. 


CITRON wood, the wood of an American tree, called bythe 


natives candle-wood, becauſe being cut into ſplinter, i 
burns like a candle. The tree is frequent in the Leewal 
iſlands, and grows to a conſiderable ſize; the leaves at 
like thoſe of the bay tree, but of a finer green; the flow 
is ſweet and much like thoſe of the orange; the fruit ſur 
ceeding theſe is black, and of the ſize of a pepper-con. 
The trunk is ſo like the yellow ſaunders in colour, thi 
there was an opinion that it was the ſame tree, and 
much of it was imported into Europe, and ſold as ſu; 
but they were ſoon found to be different, the true ſau 
ders being of a ſweet ſcent, and but moderately hea 
and reſinous, but the citron wood is conſiderably hear, 
very oily, and of a ſtrong ſmell. It is of no known us 
in medicine, but is uſed in France and Germany b) de 
turners, being a firm fine-grained wood, and taking 
os poliſh, and with age becoming of a very beautiful 
rown. 

ITRUL, citrullus, in B:tany, a name given to a genus d 
plants otherwiſe called anguria. See Water Meron. 
have been ſuppoſed by lone 
to be made of the citron tree, and by others of the cel: 
but it appears plainly that they were made of neith 
but of a wood peculiar for its fineneſs, and very differen 
from both. The ancient Greeks have deſcribed thect 
dar under the name xe/p&-, and the citron tree undert 

name malus medica; and beſide theſe, they have del 
ed another tree under the name of ha. WT 
cal ſtringed ts 


called Cl 


ſtrument reſembling the LuTE, and now 


TAR, Paulus hoi, 


and others, to the fiſh we call the bok Ex, and the peu, 
rality of authors faber. Pliny calls it 25, and tend 
has hence made zeus the generical name, compre . 
ing this, and ſeveral other ſpecies, under this ih 
ment. The „aber is called the zeus, with the Pi. de 
belly, and with the tail rounded at the end. Ibis i 

true ſpecific name of the citula. cloſed with ® 


wall. "Re ule 
It is hard to give any juſt definition of a cy; be uf 
cuſtom has reſerved the appellation of town, ap: 
py which ſeem to have every thing red 

itute cities. Jerſtood of 
Formerly city, according to ſome, was only m_ cem 
ſuch towns as were biſhops ſees; which diſtin . 
ſtill to hold in England; though no- where 
Bis Hor, and Diocks g. 
The term city had its riſe, among us, 
for in the time of the Saxons there we 
all great 2 N * BuRCHS.— 
was called Lunden Burgh. nd Wf 
And for a long time after the Condueff dh w. 
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2 place is called both civitat and burgus z which 
ſhews a miſtake in my lord Coke, where he tells us, that 
every city was, or is, a biſhop's ſee. Nor had Gloceſter 
in "biſhop thenz though it is called a city in Domeſday. 
The like may be obſerved of Cambridge; to which it may 
be added, that Crompton, reckoning up our cities, leaves 
out Ely, though it had a biſhop, and a cathedral. 
Yet Chaſſanæus, De Conſuetud. Burgund. ſays, France has 
within its territories 104 cities; and gives his reaſon, be- 
cauſe it has ſo many archbiſhops and biſhops. _ 
Cities and villages held formerly, in the time of the feu- 
dal government, of ſome great lord, on whom they de- 
pended for protection, and to whoſe arbitrary juriſdiction 
they were ſubject. But the freedom of cities was firſt 
eſtabliſhed in Italy towards the beginning of the fourth 
— 4 thence introduced into France and other coun- 
tries of Europe. And this eſtabliſhment of communi- 
ties, ſays Dr. Robertſon, contributed more, perhaps, 
than any other cauſe to introduce regular government, 
lice and arts, and to diffuſe them over Europe. Hiſt. 
harles V. vol. i. p. 36 & ſeq. ed. ii. 8y0. See CHAR- 

TERS of Community. 2 

Ciry, arr. s, in ſpeaking of antiquity, ſignifies a ſtate, 
or people, with all its dependencies, conſtituting a par- 
ticular republic. Such are, ſtill, ſeveral cities of the 
empire, and the Swiſs cantons. 
Though the ancient Gauls were, in effect, only one na- 
tion; they were yet divided into ſeveral people, which 
formed as many different ſtates : or, to ſpeak with Cæ- 
far, as many different civitates, cities. Beſides that each 
city had its peculiar aſſemblies, it ſent deputies, too, 
from time to time, to the general aſſemblies held on af- 
fairs relating to their common intereſt. 

CiTy is particularly uſed to expreſs the heart of the place. 


we have the city and the ſuburbs. 
It has been obſerved that large cities are more liable than 


ed vi other places to peſtilential and putrid diſorders, which is 


d bythe owing to the — 75 and corruption of the air. This 
N. is always the caſe in thoſe which are low and unprovided 
from with common ſewers; where the ſtreets are narrow and 
es + foul, the houſes dirty, water ſcarce, and jails and hoſ- 
de lou pitals crowded : alſo, when in fickly times the burials 
fruit lu are within the walls, or when dead animals and offals 
ber- con are left to rot in the kennels or on dunghills; when drains 
our, thi are not provided to carry off any large body of ſtagnating 
ree, ul water m the neighbourhood; when fleſh-meats make the 


as ſuck; greateſt part of the diet, without a proper mixture of 
ne im greens, bread, wine, or fermented liquors; from the 
ely hear - uſe of old 12 In proportion to the number 
Iy heary of theſe and the like caufes concurring, a city will be 
nown ue more or leſs ſubje& to peſtilential difeaſes, or to receive 
ny bythe the leaven of the true plague, brought into it by any 
taking 1 merchandize. An excellent writer emphatically calls 
beautiful them the graves of the human ſpecies. See Bulls of 
MorTaL1ty. 

genus a owever, as great cities furniſh many materials for viti- 
Hes. ating the air, they likewiſe afford two conſiderable anti- 
by fone dotes ʒ. the firſt ariſes from the circulation of the air, by 
de cedar means of the conſtant motion of people and carriages, 
f neither and of the draughts made by fires: the other depends on 
j differnt e great quantity of an acid produced by fuel, the 
-d the cs ſtrongeſt reſiſter of putrefaCtion. 
under the ITY, Advocate of the, Sec ADVOCATE. 


City, Copital. See CAPITat. 
Ciries, College of. See Col LEO E. 
Cxriks, Foreſt. See Fokrsr. 


» deſcrids 


ringed Ws 
2 rr, Preedom of a." See FREEDOM. 
ITY, Honours of the. See HoNovu Rs. 

ys Joni, . Imperial. See IM ERIAI. 
the gene. C TIES, Municipal. See MUun1Cc1PAL. 
ad Arted ITY, Proveft of the. See ProvosT. | 
aprehend 5 in Botany, a ver ſmall ſpecies of onion, which 
; arrange” 4 produces any bulbs, and feldom grows above fix 
e prics!f * es high in the blade, which is very ſmall and ſlen- 
[his is the age and grows in tufts and bunches. This uſed to be 

| ˖ Sleat requeſt for ſallads in ſpring, as being milder 
4 with 3 | ref other onions which had ſtood the winter, but at 

p _»= ir 1s not much regarded. The way of propagat- 
; becauſe * is b parting the roots in autumn, an planting 
to mal} will & at imall diſtances, three or four in a hole ; they 
te to con. in the * the winter very well, and be fit for uſe early | 
1 eivep * See Altun, GARLICK, and Ox ion. 

erſtood I a kind of perfume, bearing the name of the ani- 
ion ſeems N it is taken. Re. | | 
le fray A comes from the Arabic zibet, or zebed, ſcum, 
Congueſi en or civet-cat, zibeta; is à little animal, in ſhape 
ale, but its car, aS the wolf or dog its ſnout is long and ſmall; 
i s {mall and x | . 


VoL. I. Ne 6, wundidk g its hair is like thoſe of the 


iſcuouſly. Thus, in the charter of Lei- 


in conſequence of the prevalence of commerce: | 


At Paris they have the city and the univerſity; at London 


| 
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badger, but very ſoft ; its feet ſmall and legs ſhort. See 
Tab. Duadrupeds, Ne 17. OR 90 
Some naturaliſts will have it the ſame with the hyæna of 
Ariſtotle, and call it Huna odorifera. Others ſuppoſe it 
the panther of the ancients, while the generality take it 
for a kind of wild cat, and call it felis z:betica, on account 
of the perfume it yields, which the Arabs call ziber. 
Linnæus makes it a ſpecies of the VIV ERR A, with an 
annulated tail, with wave-like ſtreaks of pale grey and 
black along the back. It is a native of Africa, the In- 
dies, Peru, Brazil, Guinea, &c: 
An ample deſcription of the civet-bag, its glands, the 
reſervoirs of the perfume, &c. is given by M. Morand; 
in Mem. Acad. R. Scienc. an. 1728. p. 403. H. 14. 
It is gathered from time to time; and ſtill abounds, in 
proportion as the animal is fed. | | 
'There is a very conſiderable traffic of civet, froni Baſſora,z 
Calicut, and other places, where the animal that pro- 
duces it is bred: though great part of the civet among us 
is furniſhed By the Dutch; who bring up a conſiderable 
number of the animals. | 
Before any of theſe animals were ſeen in Europe, or it 
had been obſerved how the perfuwe had been gathered; 
the common opinion, founded. on the reĩations of tra- 
vellers, was, that it was the ſweat of that animal, when 
irritated and provoked into rage. To this effect, it was 
ſaid, that the animal was incloſed in an iron cage; and 
after having been a long time beaten with rods, they ga- 
thered with a ſpoon, through the bars of the cage, and 
between the thighs of the animal, the ſweat or ſoam, 
which the rage and agitation had produced; and that, 
without this precaution, the animal would yield no per- 
fume at all, which is undoubtedly falſe. 
The proper civet perfume is only a thick unctuous hu- 
mour, ſecreted by certain glands between the two tunics 
of the bag wherein it is amaſſed, under the creature's 
tail, beneath the anus, and between it and the ſexual 
parts of the animal. | 
Crvet muſt be choſen new, of a good conſiſtence, a pa- 
liſn colour, and a ſtrong ſmell. 
However, the ſweat and foam of the animal provoked 
by fretting, which are highly perfumed, are likwiſe col- 
lected, ſerve to ſophiſticate the perfume, or increaſe 
its quantity. 
Beſides the Indian and Dutch civet, there is alſo a avet 
from Braſil, or Guinea, like that of India; and an ccc. 
dental civet, which bears no reſemblance to it : this being 
only a term uſed to expreſs the human excrements. 
Civet is little uſed in medicine, except in a thickneſs of 
hearing from cold; where a grain or two being put in 
a little cotton, or wool, and the ears ſtopped therewith, 
is ſometimes of ſervice. It is much uſed among per- 
fumers and confectioners. 
This odoriferous, unctuous animal juice is ſoluble in oils; 
but not in ſpirit of wine, or ih water even by means of 
ſugar. Neumann. 
civic, Crvicus, an epithet applied to a kind of crown, 
made of oaken leaves; anciently beſtowed by the Ro- 
mans on thoſe who ſaved the lite of a fellow-citizen in 
a battle, or an affault. The civic crown was exceedingly 
eſteemed; and was even given as an honour to Auguſt- 
us; who on' this occaſion ſtruck coins with this device, 
OB CIVES SERVATOS. It was alſo granted to Cicero, af- 
ter his diſcovery of Cataline's conſpiracy. See Crow x. 
CIVIL, CIVII Is, in its general ſenſe, denotes ſomething 
that regards the policy, 
tizens, or ſubjects of a Nate. | 
In this ſenſe, we ſay, civil government 
rights; civil war, &c. | 
CiviL, in a Legal Senſe, is alſo applied to the ordinary pro- 
cedure in an action relating to ſome pecuniary matter; 
or intereſt, In which ſenſe it is oppoſed to criminal. 
Civil Aion. See ACTION. 
CIVIL Architecture. See ARCHITECTURE. 
CIVIL Corporations. See CORPORATIONS. 
CIVIL Day. See Dar. 5 
CIviI Death, any thing that retrenches, or cuts off a man 
from civil ſociety: as, a condemnation to the gallies, per- 
petual baniſhment, condemnation to death, outlawry, 
and excommunication z all which make a man ceaſe to 
be looked on as a citizen. f 
The term is likewiſe applied to thoſe who are no longer 
capable of acting in temporal concerns; as thoſe who re- 
nounce the world, who retire and make vows in a mo- 
naſtery, &c. | 
CIVIL Fruits. See FruITs. 
Civit Hiſtory, See Hisroky, | 
CIVIL Law, Lex CIVIL Is, is defined, in the Inſtitutes, to 
be the laws peculiar to each city, or each people. But 
in the modern uſe, it properly implies the Roman law, 
contained in the Inſtitutes, the Digeſt, the Code, and the 
Novels; * called, lex ſcripta, or the written law: 


9 The 


; civil law; civil 


E 


| 


ublic good, or peace of the ci- 


The Roman law, at its commencement, was very in- 
conſiderable. Under the kings, the people were govern- 
ed by certain laws prepared by the ſenate, paſſed by the 
kings, and confirmed in an aſſembly of the people. 
Papirius was the firſt who made a collection of the regal 
laws; which took its name from its author, and was call- 
ed jus Papirianum. ; 
The republic, after aboliſhing the regal government, {till 
retained the royal laws: to theſe they added the law of 
the Twelve Tables, drawn by the decemviri, from the laws 
of twelve of the principal cities of Greece; and the more 
equitable among the laws hitherto practiſed at Rome. 
During the time of the republic, and even under the 
emperors, there were juriſconſulti; who making public 
profeſſion of the ſtudy of the law, were conſulted on the 
different ſenſes of the laws, and gave anſwers to the 
queſtions propoſed to them hereon; which were called 
reſponſa prudentum, and by Juſtinian, the juriſprudentia 
media. 

The law of the Twelve Tables was at length found ſo ſe- 
vere, and conceived in ſuch obſcure terms, that it was 

judged proper to moderate, reſtrain, and aſcertain it, by 
other laws, propoſed to the ſenate by the conſuls, and 
paſſed at general aſſemblies of the people; according to 
the practice that had obtained under the kings them- 
ſelves: and theſe were called by way of emphaſis /eges, 
or the laws, Aſterwards, the common people differed 
with the nobility, and during their ſeceſſion enacted laws 
of their own, which were called plebiſcita; and, upon 
their ſubſequent reconciliation, theſe were admitted and 
univerſally enforced. The ſenate was likewiſe intruſted 
with a legiſlative authority; and new laws were made 
by them, and called ſenatus conſulta, and incorporated 
with the Roman civil law. The prætors, likewiſe, in the 
abſence of the conſuls, had a power of ſupplying and 
correcting the «vil law of the Twelve Tables, and of pro- 
poling edits, which, when approved oy the people, 
were incorporated into the civi law, under the title of 
jus r@torium. And the ædiles curules did alſo in ſome 
caſes enat and eſtabliſh laws. Theſe ſeveral parts, 
which have been enumerated, compoſed the Roman ci- 

vil law, during the republic, 

In the time of Julius Cæſar, Offilius, a lawyer, began a 
collection of the edits of the prætors; but this was not 
finiſhed till the time of Adrian, by another lawyer; who 
alſo digeſted the edits of the ædiles curules, which 
were made perpetual by the Cornelian law. 

In the year of Rome 731, the republic expired; and the 
whole power of the people was transferred to Auguſtus, 
who was contented to publiſh his new. laws in the aſſem- 
bly of the people; to keep up ſome image of the republic 
by this formality. Tiberius aboliſhed theſe occaſional 
afſemblies, on pretence of their being too numerous; and 
in lieu thereof offered his laws to the ſenate, who never 
failed to confirm them: inſomuch that the laws of Ti- 
berius, and his ſucceſſors, who kept the ſame meaſures 
with the ſenate, were eſteemed ſenatus conſulta, They 
were alſo called imperial conjtttutions, and ſometimes pla- 
cita principum. The reſponſa prudentum, obtained from 
thoſe to whom the emperors gave commiſſion, and to 
which the judges were obliged to conform, conſtituted 
a part of the jus ſcriptum, or written law. The imperial 
conflitutions, after they were become very numerous under 
— emperors, were digeſted into four codes. See 

ODE. 

Juſtinian, finding the authority of the Roman law al- 

moſt aboliſhed in the Weſt, by the declenſion of the em- 

pire, refolved to make a general collection of the whole 
oman juriſprudence, and committed the care thereof to 
his chancellor Trebonianus. 

That miniſter executed his commiſſion with a great deal 
of diligence, not to ſay precipitation: a new code was 
finiſhed in 529, and a digeſt, or pandect, containing an 
abridgment of the reſponſa prudentum, in 533. | 

The — year he publiſhed an abridgment thereof, con- 

taining the firſt principles and elements of law, under the 

title of In/{itutes. 

In the courſe of this reign, Juſtinian made 168 conſti- 

tutions, and 13 edits; which made a conſiderable alte- 

ration in the ancient law, and were called Novels. 

All theſe together, viz. the Cade, the Digeſi, the Inflitute, 

and the Novels, make the corpus juris civilis, or body of 

the civil law, as reduced by order of Juſtinian, 

For the ſpace of about 3oo years, this ſyſtem of law ob- 

tained without any innovation. But the new conſtitu- 

tions, made by the emperors from time to time, at length 
occaſioning ſome alterations; the emperor Baſil, and 

Leo his ſon, compoſed a new body of the Roman law, 

chiefly from the Juſtinian, in the Greek language; di- 


In the Weſt, the eivil law had a difie | 
though ſome traces of its authority : for, 


rent fortune ” 


yet it was little known in Europe, tll a. 5 Glut. 


an's Digeſts was accidentally found at A 
about the year 1130 3 and "this 8 4 — 
with the policy of the Romiſh ecclefiaſtics conti — 
to introduce it into ſeveral nations, and oc 6 q 
ed that inundation of voluminous comments "i 
ove © egy ſyſtem of law, more than any other, is now 
It is true, however, it was never taught icly t 
twelfth century; when the ſtudy of ir 8 
to ſeveral univerſities abroad, particularly that of Bo. 
logna; whence it wo gay by Irnerius's diſciples into 
other countries, and in a little tim ; 
op univerſities. ee 
t was firſt brought over into England b 
Norman abbot, Sh was elected ts the L — . 
bury in 1138; and he appointed a profeſſor, viz. R * 
ſirnamed Vacarius, in the univerſity of Oxford, to Rr 
it to the people of this country, Nevertheleſs, it gained 
ground very flowly ; king Stephen iſſued a proclamation 
prohibiting the ſtudy of it. And though the clergy were 
attached to it, the laity rather wiſhed to preſerve the old 
conſtitution. However, the zeal and influence of the 
clergy prevailed z and the civil law acquired great repu- 
tation from the reign of king Stephen to the reign of 
king Edward III. both i wanketins 6 
g 1 th incluſive. Many tranſcripts of 

Juſtinian's Inſtitute are to be found in the writings of 
our ancient authors, particularly of Bracton and Fleta; 
and judge Blackſtone obſerves, that the common law 
would have been loſt and over-run by the vil, had it not 
been for the incident of fixing the court of common 
pleas in one certain ſpot, and the forming the profeſſion 
of the municipal law into an aggregate body. 
It is allowed, that the civil law contains all the principles 
of natural equity; and that nothing can be better cal. 
culated to form good ſenſe, and ſound judgment. Hence, 
though in ſeveral countries it has no other authority but 
that of reaſon, and juſtice, it is every-where referred to 
for authority. 
It is not received at this day in any nation without ſome 
alterations : and ſometimes the feudal law is mixed with 
it, or general and particular cuſtoms ; and often, ordi- 
nances and ſtatutes cut off a great part of it. 
In Turky, the Baſilics are only uſed. In Italy, the canon 
law, and cuſtoms, have excluded a good part of it. In 
Venice, cuſtom hath almoſt an abſolute government. 
In the Milaneſe, the feudal law, and particular cuſtoms, 
bear ſway. In Naples and Sicily, the conſtitutions and 
laws of the Lombards are ſaid to prevail. In Germany, 
and Holland, the civil law is eſteemed to be the muni- 
cipal law: but yet many parts of it are there grown ob- 
ſolete; and others are altered, either by the canon law, 
or a different uſage. 
In Friezeland, it is obſerved with more ſtrictneſs: but in 
the northern parts of Germany, the jus Saxonicum, Lu- 
becenſe, or Gulmenſe, is preferred before it. In Den- 
mark and Sweden it hath ſcarce any authority at all. 
In France only a part of it is received; and that part is in 
ſome ou as a cuſtomary law: and in thoſe provinces 
neareſt to Italy, it is received as a municipal written law. 
In criminal cauſes, the civil law is more regarded in 
France; but the manner of trial is regulated by ordi- 
nauces and edicts. 
The c/vil law, in Spain and Portugal, is connected with 
the jus regium'and cuſtom. In Scotland, the ſtatutes 
of the ſederunt, part of the regiæ majeſtatis, and their 
cuſtoms, controul the civil law. l 
In England, it is uſed in the eccleſiaſtical courts; in the 
high court of admiralty; in the court of chivalry; in the 
two univerſities; and in the courts of equity: yet in 
theſe it is reſtrained and directed by the common Hu. 
See Law, ComMMon Law, &c. 

Civil Liberty, See LIBERTY. os 

Civil Lift, the money allotted for the ſupport of the king's 
houſhold, and for defraying certain neceflary charges © 
government. See 1 Geo. III. cap. 3+ 

CIVIL Month. See MONTH. 

CIVIL Obligation. See OBLIGATION. ho” a 

Civil, State, conſiſts of the nobility and common 1355 
cluſive of the clergy, and of the military and mar 
orders. i- 

CVI Subjectian, in Law, is a ſpecies of compulſive - 
gation, whereby an inferior is conſtrained by a 1 * 
to an action contrary to what his own reaſon "1abliſhes 
nation would ſuggeſt : as when a T 1 hat is 

iniquity by a law, and commands a ſubj 


inconſiſtent with religion or ſound _— - is a fuſ- 


viding it into ſeven volumes, and ſixty books; under the] cuſe cannot be admitted in foro conſcicnt ipal tli- 
title of Baſilica, From which time, Juſtinian's body had | ficient extenuation of civil guilt before the municip 
but little credit in the Eaſt z the Bablica taking place of it. | buual. Blackſt, Com. vol. iv, P- 28. | Civil 
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cn Mor, à war between people of the ſame ſtate, or 
the citizens of the ſame city. * * 

is the legal year, or civil account of Time, 

Civil Year, gal , * 
which every government appoints to be uſed wiithin its 
own dominions. ITY 
It is thus called, in contradiſtinCtion to the natural year; 
which is meaſured exactly by the revolution of the 
heavenly bodies. | / 

LIANS College. See CoLLEGE. 

CIVILISATION, a Jaw, or judgment, which renders a 
criminal proceſs CIVIL. d ; IP 
Civiliſation is performed by turning the information into 
an inqueſt, or vice verſa. : 

CLACK. wool, is to cut off the ſheep's mark, which makes 
it weigh lighter z as to force wool, ſignifies to clip off the 
upper and hairy part thereof; and to bard it, is to cut 
the head and neck from the reſt of the fleece. Stat. 
$ H. vi. cap. 22. 

CLADEUTERIA, in Antiquity, a feſtival celebrated at the 
time of pruning the vines. It was likewiſe called biſ- 
bea. 

CLADIUS, in Natural Hiflory, a name given by the an- 
cients to the ſtag, or deer, when four years old; in this 
year, or at the end of it, it was alſo called ceraſfes. The 
Greeks had names for all the years growth of this ani- 
mal up to its perfection: in the firſt year they called it 
nebrus ; in the ſecond pattalea ; in the third dicrotus ; and 
in the fourth cladius, or ceraffes toward the end of that 

ear. This name the creature retained all its life after- 
wards, it being ſuppoſed at its full maturity at that 
time. 

CLAIM, in Law, a CHALLENGE of intereſt in any thing 
that is in pPossEsSION of another; at leaſt of a man's 
own. Sce NoN-CL AIM. 

There are divers ſorts of claims; as claim by charter, by 
deſcent, by acquiſition, &C. 
CLaim, Continual, a claim made from time to time, within 
every year and day, to land, or other thing, which, on 
ſome accounts, cannot be attained without danger. 
Thus, if I am diſſeiſed of land, into which, though I 
have a right, I do not enter for fear of being beaten; 1 
am to hold on my right of entry at my beſt opportunity; 
by approaching as near as | can, once every year, 25 long 
as I live: and thus I leave the right of entry to my 

heir. 

CLAIu of liberty, a ſuit or petition to the king in the court 
of Exchequer, to have liberties and franchiſes confirmed 
there by the king's attorney-general. 

CLaim, Falſe. See FALSE. 

CLaim, Quit. Sec Quir. 

CLAIR-OBSCURE, or CnraRo-ScuRo, in Painting, the 
art of diſtributing to advantage the lights and ſhadows 
of a piece; both with regard to the eaſing of the eye, 
and heightening the effe& of the whole compoſition. 
Thus, when a painter gives his figures a ſtrong relievo, 
looſens them from the ground, and ſets them free from 
each other, by the management of his lights and ſha- 
dows, he is ſaid to underſtand the clair-9bſcure. 

The clair-2bſcure makes one of the great diviſions, or 
branches, of painting; the whole of a picture being re- 
ſolvable into light and ſhadow. It was firlt invented in 
Italy by Hugo da Carpi, in the ſixteenth century. 
The doctrine of the clair-obſcure will come under the fol- 
lowing rules. Light may either be conſidered with re- 
gard to itſelf, to its effects, the place wherein it is dif- 
fuſed, or its uſe. For the 1ſt, light is either natural, or 
artificial. 

Natural, either comes immediately from the ſun, which 
is briſk, and its colour various, according to the time of 
the day; or it is that of a clear air, through which light 
is ſpread, and whoſe colour is a little bluiſh; or of a 
cloudy air, which is darker, yet repreſents objects in 
their genuine colours with more eaſe to the eye. 

Artificial light proceeds from fire, or flame, and tinges 
the object with its own colour: but the light it projects 
1s very narrow and confined. 

For the 2d, the effects of light are either principal, as 
when the rays fall perpendicularly on the top of a body, 
without any interruption ; or glancing, as when it ſlides 
— bodies; or ſecondary, which is for things at a diſ- 

nce. | 

3. For the place, it is either the open champaign, which 
makes 2 appear with great ſoftneſs; or an incloſed 
place, where the brightneſs is more vivid, its diminu- 
tion more haſty, and its extremes more abrupt. 

4. For the uſe, or application: the light of the ſun is al- 
ways to be ſuppoſed without, and over-againſt the pic- 
ture; that it may heighten the foremoſt figures; the lu- 
minaries themſelves never appearing, in regard the beſt 
colours cannot expreſs them. The chief light is to mee! 
on the chief group, and as much as poſſible on the chieſ 


figure of the ſubject. The light is to be purſued over 
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the great parts, without being croſſed, or interrupted 
with little ſhadows. The full force of the principal 
light to be only in one part of the piece; taking care 
never to make two contrary lights. Not to be ſcrupul- 
ouſly confined to one univerſal light; but to ſuppoſe other 
acceſſory ones, as the opening of the clouds, &c. to 
looſen ſome things, and produce other agreeable effects. 
Laſtly, the light to be arent, according to the quality 
of the things whence it proceeds, and the nature of the 
ſubjects which receive it. 

As for ſhadows, they are diſtinguiſhed, 1®, Into thoſe 
formed on the bodies themſelves, by their proper re- 
lievos : 29, Thoſe made by adjacent bodies: 30, Choſe that 
make part of an whole: and, 4, The different effects, ac- 
porn to the difference of places. For the firſt, ſince 
the different effects of lights only appear by ſhadows, 
their degrees muſt be well managed. The place which 
admits no light, and where the colours are loit, muſt be 
darker than any part that has relievo, and diſpoſed in the 
front. 'The reflex, or return of the light, brings with it 
a colour borrowed from the ſubject that reflects it; and 
flies off at a greater or leſs angle, according to the fitua- 
tion of the reflecting body with regard to the luminous 
one : hence, its effects mult be different in colour, and 
in force; according to the diſpoſitions of bodies. Deep- 
enings, which admit not of any light, or reflux, muſt 
never meet on the relievo of any member of any great 
elevated part; but in the cavities or joints of bodies, the 
folds of draperies, &c, And to find occaſions for in- 
troducing great ſhadows to ſerve for the repoſe of the 
ſight, and the looſening of things; inſtead of many little 
ſhadows, which have a pititul effect. 

For the zd, the ſhadows made by bodies, are either in 
plain and ſmooth places, or on the earth; wherein they 
are deeper than the bodies that occaſion them, as receiv- 
ing leſs iefiex light; yet {till diminiſh as they depart far- 
ther from their caute; or they are on the neighbouring 
bodies, where they are to follow the form of the ſaid 
bodies, according to their magnitude and poſition, with 
regard to the light. 

For the 3d, in ſhadows that have parts, the painter muſt 
obſerve to take for a light in a ſhadowed place, the teint, 
or luſtre of the light partz and, on the contrary, for 
the ſhadow in the lightened part, the teint or wſtre in 
the ſhadow : to make an agrecable aſſemblage of colour, 
ſhadow, and reflex in the ſhadowed part, but without 
interrupting the great maſſes of ſhadow : to avoid form- 
ing little things in the ſhadow, as not being perceived, 
unleſs cloſely looked atz and to work, as it were, in the 
general, and at one fight; never to ſet the ſtrong ſha- 
dows againſt the lights, without ſoftening the harſh 
contraſt by the help of ſome intermediate colour: tho 
the maſs of light may be placed either before or behind 
that of the ſhadow, yet ought it to be diſpoſed, as to il- 
lumine the principal parts of the ſubject. 

For the 4th, the effects of ſhadows are different, as the 
place is either wide and ſpacious; as in thoſe coming 
immediately from the ſun, which are very ſenſible, and 
their extremes pretty abrupt: from the ſerene air, which 
arc fainter, and more ſweet; from the dark air, which 
appear more diffuſed, and almoſt imperceptible ; and 
thoſe from an artificial light, which makes the ſhadows 
deep, and their edges very abrupt: or as it is more nar- 
row and confined, where the lights coming from the 
ſame place make the ſhadow more ſtrong, and the reflex 
leſs ſenſible. 


CLain-OBscurRe, CHIARO-SCURO and OBsCURO, is alſo 


uſed for a deſign conſiſting only of two colours; ordi- 
narily black and white, ſometimes black and yellow. 
Or, it is a deſign only waſhed with one colour; the ſha- 
dows being of a duſky brown colour, and the lights 
heightened up with white. 

The word is alſo applied to prints of two colours, taken 
off at twicez whereof there are volumes in the cabinets 
of the curious in prints. | 

The word clair-obſcure, is compounded of two others. 
Clair is uſed among the French for thoſe parts of a paint- 
ing which reflects the moſt light; and comprehends not 
only the lights themſelves, but alſo thoſe colours that 
are luminous. By cui , is meant not only all the 
ſhades, but alſo all the colours that are duſky. 


CLAKIS, in Zoology, a name given by the people of Lan- 


caſhire, and ſome other places, to the BARNACLE, a ſmall 
ſpecies of wild gooſe. 


CLAMATOR, in Antiquity, was uſed to ſignify a domeſ- 


tic officer, whoſe buſineſs was to call the gueſts to din- 
ner. 


CLAMEA admittenda in itinere per attornatum, is a writ 


whereby the king commands the juſtice in cyre to admit 
a perſon's c/aim by an attorney, who, being employed in 
the king's ſervice, cannot come in perſon. 


CLAMOR, or CLAMEUR «e Haro, a popular term in the 


French 
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French laws, n complaint, or ery, whereby | ebrrofve z and by that means irritating and ing 


any one implores the alſiſtance of juſtice againſt the op- 

preſſion of another. ; 

CLawmor, Ben, in Medicine, an intenſeneſs of the voice, a 
loud outcry, a clamor. This is ſometimes the cauſe of a 
rupture of the veſſels, and ſometimes of a diſorder, like 
an inflammation about the membranes of the fauces and 
muſcles ; which may be compared to that ulcerous and 
inflammatory laſſitude, which affects the hands, legs, 
and loins, after exceſſive hard labour : the ſpirituous and 
humid particles being exhauſted, and the fibres and 
membranes dried and contrated. A clamor is ſome- 
times alſo a ſort of remedy, and prefcribed as ſuch in 
order to rouſe perſons out of a lipothymy, or ſyncope. 

CL amo bellicus, in Antiquity. See HUzzA and SHOUT. 

CLAMPS, in Gunnery, See CaP-/quares. 


CLAamPs, in Ship-building, are thick planks in a ſhip's fide, | 


uſed to ſuſtain the ends of the Beams. They include 
the whole inner range of the fide cloſe under each deck, 
from the ſtem to the faſhion-pice of the ſtern. Thoſe of 


the lower and fecond decks ſhould be half the thickneſs | 


of the correſponding timbers in that part, and as broad 
as they can be procured ; and they ſhould be fo diſpoſed 
as not to be pierced by the ports. 

Craurs, in a Ship, are alſo pieces of timber applied to a 
maſt, or yard, to ſtrengthen it, and prevent the wood 
from buitbing. 

Cr.ame, alſo, denotes a little piece of wood, in form of a 
wheel; uſed inſtead of a pully in a mortice. 

CLAur, is likewiſe the term for a pile of bricks built up 
for burning. 

Cr amP-narls, are ſuch nails as are uſed to faſten on clamps 
in building and repairing of ſhips. 


CLAMPING, in Joinery, Sc. When a piece of board is | 


fitted with the grain, to the end of another piece of 
board crofs the grain; the firſt board is ſaid to be clamped. 
Thus the ends of large old tables were commonly clamp- 
ed, to preſerve them from warping. 

CLAMPONNIER, or CLaPoxNnitn, in the Manege, a 
long: jointed horſe ; that is, one whoſe paſterns are long, 
ſlender, and over-pliant. 

The word is obſolete, and is properly applicable only to 
the ox kind: for ia claponniere in French, is in them what 
the paſtern is in a horſe, 

CLANCULARII, a ſect of Anabaptiſts, who denied the 
neceſſity of making an open proſeſſion of the faith; and 
taught that a private one would be ſuſſicient. 

Theſe were alſo called Hortulani, and Gardeners, from 
the places they choſe to aſſemble in, inſtead of churches. 

CLANDESTINA, in Botany. Sec LATHR AA. 

CLANDESTINE, any thing done ſecretly, and without 
the knowlege of ſome of the parties intereſted in it; or 
without the proper ſolemnities. 

The word comes from the prepoſition clam, of xxtte, 
clauds, I ſhut ; or x>aeuun, furtum, theft. 

Thus, a marriage is ſaid to be clandeſline, when perform- 
ed without the publication of banns, the conſent of pa- 
rents, or the knowlege of the ordinary. The council 
of Trent, and the French ordonnances, annul all can- 
defiine marriages. See MARRIAGE. 

CLANGULA, in Ornithology. See Duck. 

CLAP, in AJegicine, the ſirſt ſtage, or ſtate, of the vene- 
real diſeaſe, called alſo a GONO0RRHOEA. 

Dr. Cockburn, and others after him, will have the clap 
to conſiſt in an ulceration of the mouths of the glands of 
the urethra in men, and of the glandular /awune in wo- 
men; occaſioned by the inſinuation of an acrimonious, 
purulent matter, contracted from an infeQed perſon in 
attu coitus, . 
From theſe glands, iſſues or gleets a ſharp corroſive 
matter, accompanied with heat of urine, chordee, &c. 
which makes what is uſually termed the firſt ſtage of the 
diſtemper. 
A clap appears ſometimes ſooner, and other times later, 
though generally in about three or four days after the 
infection is received; and diſcovers itſelf by the running, 
&c. of the penis, with inflammation of the glans, or nut 
of the yard. | 
'The heat, or burning, which ſuch perſons feel in mak- 
ing water, is a conſequence of this excoriation of the 
urethra; the ſalts contained in the urine pricking and ir- 
ritating the nervous fibrille of the urethra, thus diveſted 
of its natural membrane. 
If the perſon be affected with a phimoſis, or paraphimoſis; 
if the running be of a thin conſiſtence, a yellow or green 
colour, and in great quantity, and the teſticles ſwelled 
it is uſually termed a gonorrhea virulenta; and the clap 
ſuppoſed to be in its ſecond ſtage, | 
Some authors think, that in this degree, or ſtage, the 
infection has reached the maſs of blood, and the veſiculæ 
 ſeminales : others inſiſt, that theſe ſymptoms may be ac- 
counted for, from the running, or virus, being more 
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the adjacent parts. - ing 


The cure of a cp conſiſts in proper evacuations 


lomel purgatives, refrigerant emulſions, pow Fil "oo 
turbith emetics, and laſtly, proper terebinths, g. 5 
b * gf 


which ſome add, decoctions of the lignum uitæ. A 
externals, they are generally comprehended under the 
cen of fomentations, cataplaſms, liniments, ang * 
Late authors, and eſpecially Dr, Cotkburn, have inſiſted 
on the cure of a clap by a particular injection, withor, 
the uſe of any other medicine. This has given 3 handle 
to quacks, who, by affecting to do the ſame by their in 
jections, generally check the running, and occaſion ; 
confirmed pox. | 
Turbith mineral, calomel, &c. given in ſmall doſes 
and continued for ſome time, ſo as to take effect by e. 
of alteratives, have been lately much commended as nl 
ſucceſs. Mercurial unguents, uſed in ſmall quantitics 
ſo as not to raiſe a falivation, are ſaid to cure all the 
ſtages of the venereal diſeaſe : this practice is uſed at 
| Montpeher. ry 

Cr. ay-board, a board cut, in order to make eaſks or veſſelz. 

CL Ap-net, in Birding, a ſort of net contrived for the tal... 
ing of larks with the looking-glaſs, by the method called 
daring, or doring. The nets are — over an even 
_ of ground, and the larks are invited into the place 

y other larks faſtened down, and by a looking-glaſs 
compoſed of hve pieces, and fixed in a frame, ſo that it 
is turned round very ſwiftly, backwards and forwards, 
by a cord pulled by a perſon at a conſiderable diſtance 
behind a hedge. See DorinG. 

CLAR, or Craer, in Metallurgy, bone aſhes perfectly 
calcined, and finely powdered, kept purpoſely ſor th: 
covering the infides of coryELsS. 

CLARAMONT powder, the name of a medicinal powder, 
very famous in Venice, and ſome other places, for its 

' virtues in ſtopping hzmorrhages of all kinds, and in the 
cure of malignant fevers. It has its name from the per- 
ſon who firſt found out its virtu.z, and who has written 
a book expreſsly about it. It is a white earth found ncar 
Baira, not far from Palermo, and is thence called alſo 
by ſome writers, terra de Baira. ; 

CLARE, Nuns of St. were founded at Aſſiſe in Italy, a- 
bout the year 1212. "Theſe nuns obſerved the rule of 
St. Francis, and wore habits of the ſame colour with 
thoſe of the Franciſcan friars : and hence were called 
Minoreſſes; and their houſe, without Aldgate, the A- 
nories, where they were ſettled when firſt brought over 
into England, about the year 1293. They had only 
three houſes beſides this. 

CLARENCIEUX, the ſecond king at arms; thus called 
from the duke of Clarence, to whom he ſirſt belonged. 
Lionel, third fon of Edward III. having by his wite the 
honour of Clare in the county of Thomond, was here— 
upon created duke of Clarence; which dukedom aſter- 
wards eſcheating to Edward IV. he made this herald, 
who properly belonged to the duke, a king at arms; 
urns, him Clarenciux in French, and Clarenctus in 
zatin. 

His office is to marſhal, and difpoſe of, the funerals of 
all the lower nobility; as baronets, knights, eiquires, 
and gentlemen on the South fide of Trent : whence he 
is alſo called Surrey, or Szuthrey, in contradiſtinction to 
NoRROY. 

CLARENDON, Con/titutions of, in Antiquity, a charter or 
code of laws eſtabliſhed by the parliament at C in 
Wiltſhire, A. D. 1164; fixteen articles of which related 

articularly to cecleſiaſtical matters, and were deſigned 
bo king Henry II. to check the power of the pop® and 
his clergy, and to limit the total exemption which they 
claimed from the ſecular juriſdiction. They were vehc- 
mently oppoſed by Becket : and ten of them were coil- 
demned by pope Alexander III. and fix tolerated. R 

CLARET, or CLAIRE T, pale red, a name which the 

French give to ſuch of their red wines as are not of 2 

deep or high colour. See WINE. ; 5 

Tne word is a diminutive of clair, bright, tranſparet': 

There are various accounts in the Phil. 'Tranſ. of at- 


— 
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jecting the abdomen after the lymph is drawn off with 
claret and other aſtringents. Ibid, vol. xlix. part u. 
65. an. 1756. : 

C.. N 88 in the Ancient Pharmacy, was a bind of 
wine ſweetened with ſugar, and impregnated Wil 
maticsz ſometimes alſo called {{ippacras, Or e. 
9 ; becauſe ſuppoſed to have been firſt pictc 

Hippocrates. : * 
It has 2 name claret, from its being clarified K 
tion through a flannel bag, called manice . : 

CLARIAS, or CLaRias Nilatica, in Zoology, the an 


| a fiſh of the ſilurus kind, common in the Kile, 3 
1 


tempts to improve the operation of TAPPING, by i | 
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| brbught to market at Memphis, and in many other parts 
of Egypt, but of an infipid taſte, and eaten only by the 
--orer fort of people. The tail is broad and forked, and 
- externally two horny appendages of a round figure, 
and a hand's breadth in length, in which it differs from 
all other fiſhes. > | 3 : 
CLARICORD, or ManrcorD, a muſical inftrument, in 
form of a ſpinett. : 
It has forty-nine or fifty keys, and ſeventy ſtrings, which 
hear on five bridges ; the firſt whereof is the higheſt, the 
reſt diminiſhing in proportion. Some of the ſtrings are 
in uniſon z their number being greater than that of the 
OPS. 
Mere are ſeveral little mortiſes for paſſing the jacks, 
armed with little braſs hooks, which ſtop and raiſe the 


chords in lieu of the feather uſed in virginals and ſpi- | 


netts. But what diſtinguithes it moſt, is, that the 
ſtrings are covered with pieces of cloth, which render 
the Bund the ſweeter; and deaden it ſo, as that it can- 
not be heard to any conſiderable diſtance. 

Hence ſome call it the dumb ſpinett; whence it comes to 
be particularly in uſe among the nuns, who learn to 
play, and are unwilling to diſturb the ſilence of the dor- 
mitory. 

The trier is more ancient than either the ſpinett or 
harpſicord; as is obſerved by Scaliger, who, however, 
only gives it thirty-five ſtrings. 

CLARIFICATION, in Chemiſtry, the act of clearing, or 
fining of liquors from their groſſer parts. 

Clarification is performed by decantation, ebullition, de- 
ſpumation, and colature, or filtration. 

The term is chiefly applied to juices, decoctions, and 
ſyrups, which are clarified by Arien, or by paſſing 
them through a ſtrainer, after having beat them up into 
a froth with the whites of eggs; the viſcous parts of the 
eggs, entangling the thick groſs particles of the liquor, 
retain them in the ſtrainer. Sometimes the mixture 1s 
boiled; by which means, the eggs entangle the groſſer 
parts, and carry them up to the top in a tough ſcum; 
which is either taken off with a ſpoon, or ſeparated by 
a flannel bag, as before, called Hippecrates fleeve. An- 
other method is, by letting the liquor ſtand in a conve- 
nient veſſel, till the groſſer particles ſettle. 

In diſtilled waters, &c. which have a milky hue, or are 
turbid, this is pune effected with fine ſugar, mixed 
with a ſmall quantity of alum ; which will bear down the 
oily parts, and leave the reſt clear. 

Many liquors are clarified by paſſing them through a thick 
brown paper; among others, hippocras, hydromel, &c. 
The ancients clarified their wines by pouring them from 
off the lees, into another barrel, through a tin ſtrainer. 
Fine and delicate wines ate uſually clarified with ichthyo- 
colla, or fiſh-glue : the thicker wines with omelette, or 
whites of eggs diluted in water; ſometimes by pouring 
them through a heap of little chips. 

It is an error to ſuppoſe, that either iſinglaſs, or ome- 
lette, can be prejudicial to the health; ſince both the 
one and the other fall down with the lees, without pro- 
ducing any ill effect: though Neumann makes a doubt 
concerning the wholeſomeneſs of wines thus clarified; 
eſpecially if they are drank too ſoon. That which makes 
wines unwholeſome, is not the clarifying by theſe inno- 
cent means, but the mixtures and ſophiſtications of the 
vintners, to make them briſk, and bring them to life 
again, after the fret; which is done with agua vite, 
ſpices, pigeons dung, &c. 

Bay-ſalt is clarified with ox's blood. 

Sugar is clarified with the whites of eggs, and ſugar beat 
together; and with ox's blood and other materials. See 
So AR. | 

For MALT liguors, particularly beer, there are various 
methods of clearing; the beſt is by caſting into it fixed 
nitre: ſome add the quinteſſence of malt and wine; 
whites of eggs made into balls with a little flour and 
ilinglaſs: oil, and quinteſſence of barley, have the ſame 
effect. It is exceedingly cleared and ſtrengthened, by 
adding to it, during the time of its fermentation, ſome 
ardent ſpirit. 

CLARIG TIO, in Roman Antiquity, a ceremony that al- 
ways preceded a formal declaration of war. It was per- 
formed in this manner; firſt four heralds, crowned with 
vervain, were ſent to demand ſatisfaction for the injuries 


done the Roman ſtate. Theſe heralds, taking the gods 


to witneſs that their demands were juſt, one of them, 
with a clear voice, demanded reſtitution within a li- 
mited time, commonly thirty-three days; which being 
expired, without any reſtitution made, then the pater 
Patratus, or prince of the heralds, proceeded to the ene- 
0 mies frontiers, and declared war. 

LARIGAT1O is alſo uſed for apprehending a man, 


and holding him to bail. The Greeks called this action] 


ANDROLEPSIA, 


Vor. I. Ne 69. 


| CLARIGATION, in the Law of Natiens, denotes i loud 

clear call, or ſummons made to an enemy, to deman 
ſatisfaction for ſome injury received; in defect whereof; 
recourſe will be had to repriſals. . 
Clarigation amounts to much the fame with what the 
Greeks call «rÞroxjbie. Though Naude uſes the word 
in a ſomewhat different manner, © Repriſals,“ ſays he, 
&* ſignify the ſame as pignorationes Budæs, aut clarigationes 
«© Hermolas : for, as to the Greek word and olepia, it is 
equivalent to the Latin pignorandi poteſtas,” 

CLARINO, in the Hialian Muſic, ſignifies a TRUMPET 
thus, a dusi clarini, added to any compoſition, denotes 
that it was made for two trumpets: Sce CorntT. 

CLARION, a kind of trumpet, whoſe tnbe is narrower; 
and its tone acuter and ſhriller, than the common 
trumpet. 

Menage derives the word from the Italian clarine, of the 
Latin clarus, by reaſon of the clearneſs of its ſound. 
Nicod _ the clarion, as now uſed among the Moors, 
and the Portugueſe, who borrowed it from the Moors, 
ſerved anciently for a treble to ſeveral trumpets, which 
ſounded tenor and baſs. He adds, that it was only uſed 
among the cavalry, and the marines. 

CLARION, in Heraldry, is a bearing repreſented in Tab. 
Heraldry, fig. 36: — He bears ruby, three clarions topaz z 
being the arms of the carl of Bath, by the name of 
Granville. | 
Guillim takes theſe clariont to be a kind of old-faſhioned 
trumpets ; but others rather think, they repreſent the 
rudder of a ſhip; and others a reſt for a lance. 

CLARISSIMI, among the Romans, a title of honour be- 
longing to the third rank of nobility under the emperors. 
See SPECTABILES, 

CLARK-=gooſe, in Natural Hiſtory, a ſpecies of wild gooſe 
found in Zetland. Phil. Tranſ. N® 473. ſect. 8. 

CLARO cur. Sec CLAIR obſcure. 

CLARY, Sclarea, in Botany; Tourn. Linnæus has joined 
this genus and the next to the SAL VIA. Its characters 
are theſe: the flower has a tubulous empalement, which 
widens at the top, and has five acute points at the brim. 
It is of the lip kind, with one petal, having a crooked 
tube which enlarges at the chaps, where it is divided 
into two lips; the upper lips erect and arched, the under 
lip cut into three ſegments. It has two ſtamina, which 
are ſituated under the upper lip, terminated by oblong 
erect ſummits; and a four-pointed germen, ſupporting 
a forked ſtyle longer than the upper lip, crowned by a 
bifid ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes four 
roundiſh ſeeds, which ripen in the empalement. 

There are ſixteen ſpecies, natives of different places. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in Syria, but has been long 
cultivated in the European gardens, both for the kitchen 
and ſhops: it is a biennial plant, which periſhes after it 
has borne ſeeds. The lower leaves of this are large, 
rough, wrinkled, oblong, and heart-ſhaped; and are 
ſawed on the edges. 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in the 
ſpring ; and when fit to remove, may be planted in an 
open ſpot of ground in rows, two feet aſunder. In the 
winter and ſpring following, the leaves, which are the 
only part uſed, will be in perfeCtion, and in the ſummer 
will run up to flower; and after ripening their ſeeds, 
will decay; ſo that young plants thould be annually 
raiſed for uſe. | 

Clary is accounted to be of a warming and drying nature. 
Infuſed in wine, it comforts a cold windy ſtomach ; it 
is particularly commended to ſtrengthen the kidneys, 
to relieve a fluor albus, and invigorate a cold relaxed 
womb. 

CLarY-water, is compoſed of brandy, ſugar, clary-ſlowers, 
and cinnamon, with a little ambergris diſſolved in it. It 
helps digeſtion, and is cardiac. This water is rendered 
either purgative or emetic, by adding reſin of jallap and 
ſcammony, or crocus metallorum. Some make clary-water 
of brandy, juice of cherries, ſtrawberries, and gooſeber- 
ries, ſugar, cloves, white pepper, and coriander ſeeds ; 
infuſed, ſugared, and ſtrained. | 

CLARY, wild, Horminum, in Botany; Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 
178. Its characters are theſe : the empalement of the 
flower is permanent, of one leaf, having two lips; the 
upper ending in three acute points, the under in two. 
The flower has one petal, divided into two lips; the up- 
per concave, and incurved with a ſlight indenture at the 
point; the lower broader, and more indented. It hath 
two ſhort ſtamina, ſituated in the tube of the flower; 
and in the bottom of the tube are four roundiſh germina, 
which become four ſeeds lodged in the empalement. 
There are five ſpecies, one of which is ſometimes called 
oculus Chriſti, See OcuLvs Chriſti. 


The Engliſh name of this genus of plants is clary; but it 


is an indeterminate one, becauſe it is alſo uſed as the 
name for the ** a different genus of plants, though 
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by many authors confounded with the other under the 


name horminum, Tourn. Inſt. p. 178. : 
Herminum has been much celebrated as a cardiac, but is 
now leſs uſed than formerly. The dried herb, given in 
infuſion or decoction, is good in the fluor albus, but 
ſhould be given with other medicines. It is alſo com- 


mended in colics, flatulencies, and hyſteric complaints; 


alſo as an antiſpaſmodic, and in epilepſies. 

CLASMIUM, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus. of 
foſſils of the claſs of the GYPsUMs ; the characters of 
which are, that they are of a ſoft texture, and of a dull 
and opake look, being compoſed, like all the other gyp- 
ſums, of irregularly arranged flat particles. 

The word is derived from xaaouS', a fragment, or ſmall 
article, from the flaky ſmall particles of which theſe 
dies are compoſed, Of this genus there is only one 
known ſpecies z this is of a tolerably regular and even 
ſtructure, though very coarſe and harſh to the touch. 
It is common in Italy, and is greatly eſteemed there : 
we have of it alſo in * parts of Derbyſhire; but with 
us it is not particulary regarded, but burnt among the 
reſt. It neither gives fire with ſteel, nor ferments with 
aqua fertis; but calcines readily in the fire, and affords a 
very valuable plaſter of Paris. 

CLASP-nai/s, See NaiLs. 

CLASPERS, in Botany, are tendrils, threads, or liga- 
ments, of a middle nature between thoſe of a root, and 
trunk; whereby ſhrubs, and other leſſer plants, take 
hold of trees, or other things near them, for their ſup- 
port, &c. 

The wiſdom of the Creator is very conſpicuous, in this 
proviſion for ſome ſpecies of plants, which need it; as 
ivy, vines, bryony, &c. | 

The contrivance is various in various ſubjects. Malpighi 
obſerves, that the claſpers of ivy are roundiſh, and co- 
vered with hair; and, what is very remarkable, they 
yield a glutinous terebinthine humour, by means 
whereof, they adhere cloſely to ſtones, &c. Nature, 
he adds, uſes no leſs artifice in the vitis Canadenſii. 
C'aſpers ſerve ſometimes for ſupport only: as thoſe of 
the vine, bryony, &c. whoſe branches being long, flen- 
der, and brittle, would be weighed . their own 
load, and that of their fruit, but for theſe claſpers, which 
by a natural ſpire, or ciccumvolution, catch hold of any 
adjacent body. 

Ciaſpers ſometimes alſo ſerve for a ſupply of juice; as in 
the trunk-roots of ivy, which being a tall plant, and of 
a compact ſubſtance, the ſap would not be ſufficiently 
furniſhed to the upper ſprouts, without this expedient. 
Claſpers alſo ſometimes ſerve for ſtabiliment, as thoſe of 
cucumbers; for propagation, as thoſe of camomile ; 
and for ſhade, ſtabiliment, and propagation all toge- 
ther, as thoſe of ſtrawberries. . 

CLASS, Claſs, a diſtribution of perſons or things, ranged 
according to their merit, value, or nature. See L. &c. 
The word comes from claſſu, derived by ſome from the 
Greek zaatw, cengrego, conuoco; a claſs being nothing but 
a multitude, aſſembled apart. 

CV Ass, in Botany, is defined by Linnæus to be an agree- 
ment of ſeveral genera in the parts of fructification, ac- 


cording to the principles of nature diſtinguiſhed by art: 


and he has divided the whole body of vegetables into 
twenty-four claſſes. 

CL ass is particularly uſed for a diſtinction among ſcholars ; 
who are diſtributed into ſeveral ces or forms, accord- 
ing to their capacities and attainments. 

Quintilian uſes the word claſſis in this ſenſe, in the firſt 
book of his Inſtitutiones. 

CLASSIC, Cr. assicaAL, a term chiefly applied to authors 

read in the claſſes at ſchools, and who are in great au- 
thority there. In this ſenſe, Aquinas, and the maſter 
of the ſentences, are claſſic authors in the ſchool-divi- 
nity z Ariſtotle, in philoſophy ; Cicero and Virgil, in 
the humanities. Aulus Gellius ranks among claſſic au- 
thors, Cicero, Czfar, Salluſt, Virgil, Horace, &c. 
The term claffic ſeems properly * xe only to authors 
who lived in the time of the Roman republic, and the 
Auguſtan age, when the Latin was in its perfection. 
It appears to have taken its rife hence, that an eſtimate 
of every perſon's eſtate being appointed N Tul- 
lius, be divided the Roman people into ſix bands, which 
he called claſſes, The eſtate of thoſe of the firſt claſſis 
was not to be under two hundred pounds: and theſe, by 
way of eminence, were called c/aſfics, claſſici. 


Hence, alſo, authors of the firſt rank came to be called 


claffics : all the reſt were ſaid to be infra claſſem. 

The firſt claſſi again, was ſubdivided into centuries ; 

making fou 

horſemen. 

Fach claſſis conſiſted, one half of the younger ſort, who 

were to make war abroad; and the other of old men, 

who ſtaid at home, for the defence of the city. 
CL as$1CAL learning may be ynderitood to ſignify ſuch an 
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core centutics of footmen, and eighteen of |. 


CLA 


acquaintance with the beſt Latin, and Gr : 

ſhall enable the reader to perceive and _ W | 
liar beauty of their compoſitions, and to aq © pecu 

diction and ſentiment. The principal claffic opt their 


Greek 
thors are, Homer, Heſiod, Plato, De 4 
ſchines, Xenophon, Plutarch, —— 1 
1 


cian, Sophocles, Euripides, Longinus, T 


nacreon, Pindar, Ariſtophanes, &c. Th heocritys, A, 


8 chief Latin 


writers are, Cicero, Livy, Cæſar, Salluſt. Vir 
race, Terence, Plautus, — Ovid, ling U. Ho- 
Paterculus, Tacitus, &c. ug 


CLATHRI, in Antiquity, bars of iron, or wood . 
_— doors and windows. IR » uſed in 
re- was a goddeſs that preſided ; 
lor p over clathri, called 
CLATHRUS, in Botany,” a name given by Miche 
continued by Linnæus, to a genus of fungi in N 
cryptogama ; the characters of which are theſe: the are 
always of a roundiſh figure, and have a reticulate and 
hollowed body, as if full of windows, with ramificatio 
every where annexed. We 


CLATHRUS is alſo the name of a ſpecies of TURno, in the 


order of teftacea, belonging to the claſs of worms. 

CLATTE, in Heraldry, a term borrowed from the French 
to expreſs ſuch lines as are ſometimes found in the old 
paintings, and engravings of arms. Theſe lines are of 
an . — kind, and not reducible to any other proper 
lines of heraldry, as the engrailed, indented, embattled 
or the like. ; 

CLAV ARIA, in Botany, the name given by Vaillant, and 
continued by Linnzus, to a genus of fungi in the claſs 
of cryptogamia; the characters of which are, that they 
uy perpendicularly, and have a ſimple and uniform 

urface; theſe have been called alſo by the ſame Vail- 
lant, under ſome ſmall varieties in the ſpecies, corals 
Fungus; and by Tournefort, coralloides. Dillenius has 
called them ſungoides. 

CLAVARIUM, in Antiquity, an allowance which the Ro- 
man ſoldiers had for furniſhing nails to ſecure their 
ſhoes with. They raiſed frequent mutinies, demanding 
largeſſes of the emperors under this pretence. | 

CLAVATA wve/timenta, in Antiquity, habits adorned with 
purple clavi, which were either broad or narrow. Sce 
CLAvus. | 

CLAUDENDA curia. See Cura. 


CLAUDENS palpebras, in Anatomy, a name given by Spi- 


gelius, and ſome others, to one of the muſcles of the 
face, called by Albinus and Winſlow, muſculus orbicularis 
palpebrarum, and by others ſphincter palpebrarum. 


CLAUDICATION, Sce LamMENEss. 
CLAVELLATI cineres. See PoT-9/ber. 
CLAVES inſulz, a term uſed in the Iſle of Man, where 


all ambiguous and weighty caſes are referred to twelve 


perſons, whom they call claves inſulæ, i. e. the keys of the 


7 . 
CLAVICULZ2, collar-bones, in Anatomy, two ſmall bones, 


ſituate at the baſis of the neck, and top of the breaſt. 
See Tab. Anatomy (Ofteel.), fig. 3. n. 3, 3. 

They are about half a foot long, of the thickneſs of a 
finger, and a little bent at each end, and that different 
= ſomewhat like the letter &; and are thus called, 
as being the keys, claves, of the thorax. 

Their inner ſubſtance is ſpongy, whence they are brit- 
tle, eaſily broken, and eaſily coaleſcing again, They 
are joined to the acramium of the . per 7 nchondrofi ; 
and on the fore-part, per arthrodiam, to a ſinus on each 
ſide of the upper part of the fernum. 

Their uſe is, to fix the ſcapule with the fernum and the 
arms, and to prevent them from flipping too forward 
upon the thorax. | 
The two clavicles are ſituated tranſverſely, and a little 
obliquely, oppoſite to each other, about the ſuperior and 
anterior part of the thorax, between the ſcapula and the 
flernum. Each clavicle reſembles in ſome meaſure an Ita- 
lic &, being a long bone irregularly cylindric, bent for- 
wards near the flernum, and 3 near the ſcapula, 
as if it were made up of two arches joined endwiſe in 
oppoſite directions, that which lies on the fore-part of 
the breaſt being the largeſt. The clavicles are each di- 
vided into a body, or middle part, and two extremitic, 
one anterior, inferior, and internal, which ma 
termed the pectoral or ſternal extremity z the other ſupe- 
rior, poſterior, and external, which may be named the 
humeral, or ſcapular extremity, The pectoral extrc- 


mity is the thickeſt, and is of a triangular figure, eſpe - 


cially near the end, where it is a little enlarged,. an 

ſhews a cartilaginous ſurface, with three angles, 9 
which the lowel] is the moſt prominent, and 1s Fareed 4 
little toward the cavity of the thorax; near theſe angles 
there are ſeveral muſcular and ligamentary impreſſions, 
one of which, near the inferior angle, is ſometimes ra p 
like a tubercle. The humeral extremity is flat and * 
and two ſides may be conſidered in it, one ſuperiot, | on 
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inferior; as likewiſe two edges, one anterior, tlie 
_ 1 and a ſmall articular ſurface. 
3 1 Len. ſide has ſeveral inequalities, and in the lower 
ſhe up a kind of oblong, rough, oblique tuberoſity. 


CL A 


Cravicte, luxated. The claviclet are but ſeldom dif. 


placed, by reaſon of their ſtrong ligaments : but they 
may be diſlocated, however, either Soi the top of the 


fternum, or proceſſus acromion of the ſcapula, to which they 


Oe poſterior edge is convex, thick, and uneven, being | are 3 connected. This may be occaſioned ei- 
that of the ſmall arch of the clavicle : the anterior edge | ther by a fall or blow, or by lifting ſome great weight. 
„ concave, thin, and ſmooth, every where except near With regard to the cure, the ſooner aſſiſtance is had, 
bd great arch, where it has a rough impreſſion. The the more eaſily wo the reduction of the clavicle be per- 
articular ſurſace terminates this extremity, being cartila-| formed; but loſs of time in this caſe is of the utmoſt 


. arned obliquely forward, and of an oval figure, 
2 the 2 with which it is articubited 
the body or middle portion, which, together with the 

»ftoral extremity, forms the great curvature of the 

[avicle, is not fo thick as the extremities ; it is a little 
latted both on the upper and lower fides, and therefore 
two edges may like wiſe be diſtinguiſhed in it; the upper 
ide is pretty even, the lower ſomething rougher, and a 
little deprefled by a ſuperficial channel. The edges are 
rounded, the anterior being convex, the poſterior con- 
cave; the inner ſubſtance of the extremities is cellular, 
the reſt is more ſolid, conſiſting of very thick ſides, with 
a narrow cavity more or leſs filled with reticular bony 
filaments. Winſlow. a 880 
Mr. Weitbrecht has deſcribed and delineated a ligament, 
which had not been obſerved by anatomical writers, 
ſtretched from the poſterior part of the anterior extre- 
mity of each clavicle, behind the flernum, to the ſame 
part of the other clavicle, which makes the articulation of 
the /ternum and clavicles ſtronger. See Comment. Acad. 
Petrop. tom. iv. p. 255. 
Gaben, Faure of 4 The clavicle is extremely ſub- 
ject to be fractured, both from its tranſverſe poſition, 
and from its ſmallneſs. Whether it happens to be 
broken near the humerus, or near the fternum, its end 
that is next the humerus always deſcends lower than the 
other, from the weight of the arm which was before 
ſuſtained by the clavicle and head of the flernum; and 
notwithſtanding that =_ of it next the ſlernum remains 
immoveable by the deſcent of its other end, it can ſcarce 
happen but they will in ſome degree collapſe over one 
another. 

The reduction of a fractured clavicle is not very difficult, | 
eſpecially when the fracture is tranſverſe z nor is it uſual 
for the humerus, with the fragment of the clavicle, to be 
ſo far diſtorted as not to be eaſily reduced by the fingers. 
The difficulty, however, is much greater to keep the 
bone in its place when the fracture has been reduced; 
and that moſt of all when the bone has been broken 
obliquely. For this there are two reaſons; for the cir- 
cular bandages, with which the bones of the arms, and 
other extremities are uſually held very firm, cannot be 
applied here, becauſe of the form and diſorder of the 
part; and then the weight of the depending arm ſoon 
pulls to pieces what the ſurgeon has been replacing. 
This fracture is to be reduced in the following manner: 
the patient muſt be placed on a low ſeat, and an aſſiſtant 
is to thruſt his knee againſt the middle of the patient's 
back, between his two ſhoulders; then laying hold of 
the heads of both the patient's arms with his hands, he 
muſt pull them gently and gradually backwards, by 
which means the clavicles will be properly extended: 


— 


conſequence, inveterate luxations of the cdlavicle being 
found incurable. The clavicles may be diſlocated in two 
manners from the fernum, either internally toward the 
or externally upon the breaſt. When the firſt 
caſe happens, a cavity may be generally perceived upon 
the part affected, and the trachea, with the carotid veins, 
and arteries, and nerves, and the eſophagus, which are 
all together, will be very much diſturbed or compreſſed. 
On the contrary, when it is luxated forward upon the 
breaſt, it ſhews itſelf by a preternatural tumour, inſtead 
of a cavity, in that place. ; 
The clavicles, when luxated, are to be replaced by the 
atient's being ſet in a low ſeat, and an aſſiſtant's thruſt- 
ing his knee againſt the middle of his back, between his 
ſhoulders, and laying hold of both his arms, and pulling 
them gently backwards. By this means the clavicles will 
be extended, and are in that ſtate eaſily replaced. When 
this is done, it muſt be carefully regarded to remove the 
injuries of the neck. If any kind of tuxation requires'an 
accurate retention by bandage, it muſt certainly be this 
of the clavicle, eſpecially when the luxation bes hap- 
pened ſome time before the reduction; for, beſide that 
the clavicles have ſcarce any muſcles to ſupport them, 
their ligaments are uſually ſo much ſtretched and weak- 
ened in this caſe, that they are in no wiſe ſufficient to 
ſuſtain the weight of the arms. Such luxations of the 
clavicles as happen near the proceſſus acromion, are gene- 
rally much more difficult to diſcover, and have been too 
often miſtaken, even by ſurgeons, for luxations of the 
bumerus. Whenever this luxation happens, the fuperior 
part of the ſcapula ſticks up : but in he place, when the 
clavicles are ſeparated from the acromion proceſs, a ca- 
vity may be obſerved : moſt acute pains alſo ariſe from 
this luxation, and the arm can by no means be lifted up. 
If therefore the luxated viel, in this caſe, is not 
timely reduced, it is no wonder that the uſe of the arm 
is entirely loſt afterwards. A ſtrict bandage continued 
about the part for forty days, to make the diſunited bones 
again coaleſce, will be found of great fervice in theſe 
caſes, and, indeed, is the principal part of the cure. 
The bones may be replaced by the before adviſed man- 
ner of extenſion, but nothing can keep them ſo but a pro- 
per and accurately applied bandage. Heiſter. Surg. p. 158. 


CLAVICYMBALUM, in Antiquity, a muſical inſtrument 


with thirty ſtrings, in a perpendicular ſituation. 
Modern writers apply the name to our harpſichords. 


CLAVIS, a Latin word, ſometimes uſed in Engliſh writers 


for a key. 


CLAUSE, an article, or particular ſtipulation in a con- 


tract; a charge, or condition in a teſtament, &c. 


We ſay, a derogatory clauſe, penal clauſe, ſaving clauſe, 
codicillary clauſe, &c. 


while this is doing, the ſurgeon mult ſtand before, and | CLAUSIT extremum diem. See DiE. 
endeavour to replace the bone with both his hands, or- | CLAUSTRAL prior. See Pros. 
dering the aſſiſtant to hold the bone in that poſition z he | CLAUSUM fregit, an action of treſpaſs; thus called, be- 


is then to apply a narrow and thick compreſs, ſo as to 
fill up the cavities above and below the clavicle; upon 
theſe he is to lay two more narrow compreſſes made in 
the form of an X; over all theſe he is to apply a piece 
of paſte board, accommodated to the ſhoulders and neck, 
and firit ſteeped in ſpirit of wine, or oxycrate; then he 
mult place a ball under the arm, or elſe bind it ſeveral 
times with a thick roller, to prevent the humerus from 
ſubſiding z and, laſtly, the whole is to be properly bound 
up, and the arm ſuſpended by a ſaſh or ſling hung acroſs 
the thoulder, about the neck. 'The plaſters that have 
been uſed to be employed on this - occaſion, have, of 
later years, been found to be wholly uſeleſs. 

Whenever there are any looſe ſplinters of the bone that 
are entirely ſeparated, which, though they thould not 
wound, or hurt the fleſh, yet will obſtruct the meeting 
of the clavicle, it ſeems altogether requiſite to open the 
lin, and remove them before the reduction of the bone, 
treating the wound as uſual : but if there ſhould be any 
Iplinters which till adhere to the bone, and prick the 
adjacent parts, and impede the reduction, they muſt be 
allo either taken off with forceps, or elſe forced back 
mto their places, by which they may be again united to 
the bone, But to divide the parts, and remove the frag- 
ments, requires great caution, leſt ſome of the large 
lubclavian veins or arteries be wounded in the operation, 


und thereby a fatal hemorchage be produced. Heiſter, 


Arg. P- 120. 


cauſe the writ demands the perſon ſummoned to anſwer 
to quare clauſum fregit, of the plaintiff, why he commit- 
ted ſuch a. treſpaſs ? 


CLAVUM Peneris, in Botany, a name given by ſome au- 


thors to the water-LILY, or nymphea. 


CLAVUS, in Antiquity, a band, or fillet of purple, worn on 


the breaſt by the Roman ſenators and knights, more or 
leſs broad, according to the dignity of the perſon ; from 
the proportions of which aroſe the difference of tunica 
ANGUSTICLAVIA, and LATICLAVIA. See TUNICA. 
This ornament, according to ſome, was called clavus, 
nail, as being ſtudded with little round plates of gold, or 
ſilver, like the heads of nails. Cantelius maintains, 
that the clavus conſiſted of a kind of purple flowers, 
ſewed upon the ſtuff. 3 


CLavus annalis,. in Antiquity. So rude and illiterate were 


the Romans towards the riſe of their ſtate, that the driv- 
ing or fixing a nail was the only method they had of 
keeping a regiſter of time; for which reaſon it was call- 
ed clavus annalis, There was an ancient law, ordaining 
the chief prætor to fix a nail every year on the ides of 
September; it was driven into the right fide of the tem- 
le of Jupiter Opt. Max. towards Minerva's temple. 
This cuſtom of keeping an account of time, by means of 
fixing nails, was not peculiar to the Romans, for the 
Etrurians likewiſe uſed to drive nails into the temple of 


their goddeſs Nortia, with the ſame view. Vid. Liv. 


lib. vii. cap. 3» CLayus 
, 
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Cr Avus, in Medicine, a name 4 rg give to a ſhooting 
1 


CLavus byftericus, in Medicine, denotes a peculiar ſpecies 


CLiavus is alſo uſed in Medicine, for a callus formed on 
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pain in the head, commonly fituate a little above the 
eyes, viz. on the /mus 1 and ſuppoſed to reſem- 
ble a boring of the head through with an augte; whence 
the name. In ſome it is only in one, and in others in 
both ſides. 

It is generally allowed to be a ſpecies of an ague, or an 
intermittent fever z its periods of coming, or going being 
uſually regular or ſtated. In ſome it 1s quotidian, in 
others tertian. 

The cure conſiſts in giving an emetic a little before the 
fir, and after, confirming it with a proper quantity of 
the cortex, &c. as in intermitting fevers : though bleed- 
ing and diaphoretics ſometimes effect a cure without 
other aſhſtants. | 

A pain like to this, on the top of the head, ſometimes 
attacks hyſterical perſons; which by Dr. Sydenham is 


termed clavus hyflericus. 


of head-ach, more frequently attacking women than 
men, and with them uſually owing its origin to a ſup- 
preſſion of the menſtrual Iifcharges. In ſome caſes, the 
ain is leſs violent, and only attends people during the 
rob or four firſt days of he menſtrual diſcharge. In 
others, the pain is more violent, and almoſt continual ; 
and when to the common cauſes of it there is added a 
venereal taint, which is no uncommon caſe, it becomes 
then the moſt terrible of all pains in the head. 
Signs of it. Theſe are a piercing pain about the forehead 
or temples, reſembling that of a nail driven into the 
head: this pain ſometimes alſo extends itſelf over the 
whole head: with this there generally is a ſenſation of 
pain about the ſagittal ſuture in particular, and a re- 
markable coldneſs there: often there is an inflation and 
redneſs of the face, with a noiſe and ringing in the ears. 
To theſe there are not unfrequently added a flight fe- 
ver, a chillneſs of the extremities, a remarkable laſh- 
tude, and want of appetite, with frequent eruQations 
and nauſeas, and a coſtiveneſs of the bowels. It gene- 
rally returns about the time of the menſes; or in caſes 
where it 1s continual, it rages with more than ordinary 
violence at that time. Among the women, thoſe are 
moſt ſubject to it who live ſedentary lives, and feed 
high, and who are naturally paſſionate, and of a haſty 
temper. 
Canſes of it. Among the natural cauſes of this terrible 
pain, the molt powerful are, an excretion of blood to- 
ward the head, and a ſtoppage of the menſes, and of 
the diſcharges by the hæmorrhoidal veins, by injudicious 
treatment. 
Progneftics from it. Nothing gives phyſicians greater trouble, 
or more expoſes the inſuthciency of the art of healing, 
than the head-achs to which women are ſubject. The 
manner of life of the patient is, however, more in fault 
in theſe obſtinate caſes, than either the nature of the 
diſeaſe, or the ſkill of the preſcriber : high living, and 
idleneſs, have too many charms, to be quitted eaſily by 
thoſe who can enjoy them; and, therefore, while the 
cauſe always ſubfiſts, the cure can be only palliative or 
temporary, the diſorder always returning after a time: 
et it is certain by experience, that the moſt terrible and 
inveterate diforders of this kind may be removed ſo as 
not to return, by the uſe of proper medicines, and a 
thorough change in the diet and manner of life of the 
patient. | 
Method of cure. The firſt care in this reſpect is to keep the 
bowels lax, for they are almoſt always naturally coſtive 
in this diſeaſe: emollient clyſters are the moſt proper 
means of doing this; and where purges are required beſide, 
they mult always be of the moſt gentle and leaſt velli- 
cating kind. After theſe, the violent emotions of the 
blood are to be quieted by powders of nitre, antimony 
diaphoretic, crab's eyes, and cinnabar ; and if there be 
a ſpiſhtude in it, the neutral and diuretic ſalts are to be 
given, in a ſcruple at a time, every day, Tartarum vi- 
triolatum alone, given in this manner, frequently has a 
very great effect. If it be found neceſſary, beſide this, 
a gentle opiate may be ſometimes given, ſuch as a {mall 
doſe of the ſtorax pill: and externally, ſpirit of wine 
and camphor 1s not a little ſerviceable, By way of pre- 
vention, it is extremely proper to bleed at ſpring and 
autumn every year: and above all things, to keep regu- 
lar in regard to the menſtrual diſcharges. Gentle purges 
are to be given at times, and neceſſary exerciſe above 
all things to be adviſed; and this ſhould always be the 
more inſiſted upon, the more averſe the patients are to 
it, and the more they love to indulge in a ſedentary 
courſe. Junker Conſp. Med. 


the toes; popularly called a cern. 

Clavi ariſe — a too great compreſſion of the cutis ; 
which by this means hardens, and forms itſelf into a 
knot. See CALLUS. 95 
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The cure is by firſt ſoftening them, as with TY 
ranis cum mercurio, or with galban. crecat. 3 aft. de 


niac; and then pulling them u ann but 


p. A piece of raw beer 


men becomes a roundiſh capſule with three oo 2 
ing with three elaſtic valves, and filled with gory! _ 
This is a native of Virginia, and we have but one pe 


applied in manner of a plaſter, and fre z | 
ofren found to diſſipate pon in a little time nd, N CLE. 
theſe are removed by the knife, or by applicati * 105 
mollient, cauſtic, or corroding medicines, want af a wh 
ſhould be uſed. to avoid injuring any ofthe ſue wh 
Aſter corns are cut away, Harris ſavs the 7; whi 
Plex will prevent their A wor of yo 40 % poſ 
albanum coftum Mynſicbti, and alſo that ſoſt 8 i cat. 
is uſed 1 lawyers. But above all a clean li * and 
bound ubout the toe, after the callus is cut a S 1 Th 
was much recommended by king Charles II. 88 8 Ae 
CLAWS, among Zoelbgi/ts, denote the ſharp po: Th 
with which the feet of certain — une fr gan, ing 
furniſhed. 7 mo 
ot HATS See ELk. die 
LAWS is alſo uſed for a cloſe or ſmall meaſu Ho 
CLAWING, or CLAawiNG-2ff, in 8 {me 
the act of beating or turning to windward Nos 6 he. gra 
ſhore, ſo as to eſcape the danger of ſhipwreck. 3 mo 
CLAY, Agilla, in Natural Hiſtory, a ſoſt viſcous earth Th 
found in various places, and uſed for various purpoſes; but 
of ſeveral kinds and properties, x6 of 
Dr. Liſter, in the Philoſophical TranſaQtions, gives us a ny" 
table of twenty-two ſeveral days found in the feverit evi 
counties of England ; five whereof he calls vir 
Pure, i. e. ſack as are ſoft like butter, to the teeth pe 
with little or no grittineſs in them; viz. 1. FulL ew. hy 
earth, which he diſtinguiſhes by its colour into yellow. fer 
15 erg. E. 3 2. BOLES, 3. Pale yellow his 
ay. 4. Cowtlhot clay, 5. Dark blue Gay, or u : | 
The other . 55 25 CLE! 
Impure; whereof eight are harſh and duſty whe dry; lim 
as, I. Creta, chalk, or milk-white clay. 2. Potters wle wY 
yellow clay. 3. Blue potters clay. 4. Blue clay, wherein ts 
is found the aſtroites. 5. Yellow c/ay. 6. Fine red * 
clay. 7. Soft chalky blue clay. 8. Soft chalky red cy, thr 
Three are ſtony when dry; viz. 1. A red ſtony clay. Th 
2. A blue ſtony clay. 3. A white ſtony clay. the 
Three are mixed with ſand, or pebbles; viz. 1. A yel- bla 
low loam. 2. A red ſandy clay, 3. A ſecond ſpecies of Bu 
the ſame kind. * 
Laſtly, three are mixed with flat or thin ſand, glittering 2 
with micaz viz. 1. Crouch white clay. 2. Grey or det 
bluiſh tobacco-pipe clay. 3. A red clay. But this is a wo 
very unartful diſpoſition. _ 
Dr. Hill has diſtinguiſhed them by their colours into He 
white, yellow, brown, blue, green, red, and black CLE! 
clays; and enumerated ſeveral particular ſorts of clay the 
under each of theſe heads. Mr. Mendes Da Coſta allo, CLE 
in his Hiſtory of Foſſils, diſtributes them according to ufc 
their colour into black, white, aſh and grey, red, yel- Tt 
low, brown, blue, green clays; and then fabdivides each thi 
claſs A clays which are not acted upon by acids, and al- = 
caline clays. 
The diſtinguiſhing characters of earths principally uſed * 
in the potter's trade are theſe: they are firmly coherent, j 
weighty and compact; ſtiff, viſcid and ductile to a great 85 
degree while moiſt; ſmooth to the touch, and unctu- x 
ous, not eaſily breaking between the fingers, nor readily 12 
diſfuſible in water, and when mixed in it, not readily 1 
ſubſiding from it. It hardens by fire into a kind of ſtony 8 
ſubſtance. It is not known that any kind of earth 01 
ſhrinks ſo much as clay, and hence the purity of c may t 
be judged from the degree of its contraction. Lewis - 
Commercium Phil Techn. p. 259. OR by 
Such as are curious to know more of this ſubject may : 
be fully gratified by conſulting M. Maquer's Mem. on y 
clays, in the Mem. of the A. D. S. an. 1762. - 
CL Av-lands. See 8011. ; A 
CLAYES, in Fortification, are wattles made with ſtakes, 5 
interwoven with oziers, &c. to cover lodgments. l 
CLAYING of land. See MANURING. 1 
CLAYTONIA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria = 
gynia claſs. The characters are: the flower hath 0m, . 
leaved oval empalement, with a tranſverſe baſc: it 0 ! 
five oval indented petals, and five recurved ＋ a 
ſhorter than the petals, and terminated by oblong cx 
mits. In the center is ſituated an oval germen, Ape 5 
ing a ſingle ſtyle, crowned by a trifid ſtigma. e ge g 
& unge u 
| 
{ 


in our Englith gardens. | K 
CLEAR, in Building, is ſometimes uſed among the wor 
men for the inſide work of 2 houſe, . 
CLEARING of liguars. See CLARIFICATION: rent 
CLEATS, in — , are pieces of wood wo - dip 
ſhapes, uſed occaſionally to faſten ropes 27 : no arms 
ſome have one arm, ſome two, and others bade Th 
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| ; i iled to the deck | It muſt however, be obſerved, that the ordinary ſigna- 
wo _ ſhin * tures of clefs bear little reſemblance - we og 9 Mr. 
* a Goosx- ine, in Bo-| Malcolm thinks it would be well if we uſed the letters 
LEAVERS, 8 * wo of why Darryl of | themſelves, Kepler takes great pains to ſhew, that the 
tomy, the chef 5 bf Gow? conſiſts 'of one Ieaf, and is | common ſignatures are only corruptions of the letters 
= 4 wh * "ws, open at the mouth, and di- they repreſent. See their figures among the other CH a- 
bell-fathioned, fruit RACTERS of muſic. ; 
rer 14 W e K N . The clef5 rl taken ſiſths to one another: that is, 
2 of ne 64 round bodies, which contain an umbili- | the clef F is loweſt, c a fifth above it, and g a fifth above 
axed feed. TER. OO) Wiki te plat i Br hr & nat wk is not 
and Rand 1 | fort, frequent in the mean cle, it is with deſign to make the 
The — of cleavers enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, fy e * * REA a poſſi- 
_ I ir hav-| ble, and ſo to have the fewer notes above or below it. 
THe MOT Ir nay ow Wh 8 * If chen there be many lines above the ci, and few be- 
ing a dry fruit; and from croſſwort, by having . : Ld ie: olef in the 
„ bffeg) joint; and finally, from galium, or la-] low it, this purpoſe is anſwered by placing the clef 
_— Se "1 4 bein * h or hairy. | firſt or ſecond line: if there be many notes below the 
— r lafſed * 2a d with | clef}, it is placed lower in the ſyſtem. 1b * 
owerers il; ſe- ing to the relation of the other notes to the clef note, the 
th ſeed under Gi u, and the low trailing gooſe 8 5 b n he cler. 
2 with a blue 3 valantia. It is very com- NE — _ penny in the ſcale, the ce 
mon on banks under edges. ; . 1 F f the particular ſyſtem any 
The vulgar have ee of this 0 oy _ 47 1 it — * ond to while to the 
. 17 ts 43 "ke Bands recom- | ſame of the general ſyſtem, and to be the ſame N 
ens eing' dual note or ſound in the ſcale. By this conſtant rela- 
WINS Bf 1 ego . . hos of cf, we learn how to 24 the ſeveral parti- 
n have * ral, + red a very bad | cular ſyſtems of the ſeveral parts; and know how they 
ere n hr Ait d Gim le] communicate in the ſcale, i.e. which lines are uniſon, 
9 1 xs e f b be — = and which not: for it is not to be ſuppoſed, that each 
n — 4 f b Palmer 4 part has certain bounds, within which another muſt 
eee I] — — in a] never come. Some notes of the treble, v. gr. may be 
bis e 5 n b lower than ſome of the mean parts, or even of the baſs. 
. . : : il- t together therefore into one ſyſtem all the parts 
hy rev: by = e To 2 e —— — — — —— ſeparately, the notes of _ 
___ OOTY 7 | it be placed at the ſame diſtances above and be- 
with another inner one of the ſame figure z e. gr. when | E * - lef, as they ſtand in the ſeparate ſyſtem ; 
b _— 5 the Fory r T if 2 — AEN 2 — "het are —— (or heard 
ame colour wit 5 - , h other 
together) muſt ſtand perpendicularly over each , 
through the « mv \ 2 be f d of cle, hey ; has the 4 belonging ws each part may be diſtinaly 
ap we- > e . ſome . known, they may be made with ſuch differences as _ 
_— CTY 4 found ter their ſigniſications with reſpect to 
FFP | bue h e e they belong -15 this e the 
r 2 ＋ 1 71 if 1 he, art. Thus we ſhall {ce how the parts change and paſs 
piercing to be only a 3 — J "The "ike tha? — one another; and which, in every note, is 
Ain the 1 h 1 t higheit, loweſt, or uniſon. The uſe of particular figned 
noeninaves It vers, 1s ity {prending from, ty con nd * ifs then, is an improvement with reſpect to the parts 
wards the extremities, which are very wide, and d 7. b. N n com N for unleſs ſome one key in the par- 
an angle in the middle; as in the figure repreſented Tab. any Glems —— didingnithed from the reſt; and re- 
Herald. fig. 37. ; . ar : 
480 . given by miners to the upper part of N vet be dilinduiy As 96 1 the ſcale, the relations 
IDORINE Chroornuy, © Mad of drains; een et foe the performance. of 
—— LEDONISMUS, a 5 any ſingle piece, the chf only ſerves for explaining the 
ee r Jar, which ſignifies two] intervals in the lines and ſpaces: ſo that we need not 
rad gchar 2 r a bird: 5 the firſt | regard what part of any greater ſyſtem it is 7 = firſt 
5 OY 4 My oY. OY ; b or as 
ſenſe, cledoniſm ſhould denote a kind of divination * — my. wo kay hang hl 2 e thang 
from words occaſionally uttered. Cicero obſerves, that | the props: On « uſo of the freed ob is nor 
( ĩ mrafnd 20 hot erent Biba, ae peg oe: ape br hand ,e any part is 
of the gods, but of thoſe of men; _ according Y N e- on rags hi * * 4 determine the tans of the refs, With 
porous Gs 2 Thus, inſt 6 of a, they relation to the firitz and conſidering all the parts toge- 
ire Kerr A pn 1 OY her, to determine the relation of their ſeveral notes b 
erb Rona ant Rog eofadens — AN of their h in the ſcale : thus, their ck 
ſaid eumenides. ; a ths 0 
8 ing det d in a certain note of one part; 
Ka dar ny bng Page Softer el eo gy Wed hogs Jar nyt poageeatoret; og 8d 
2 2 , 
CLEF, or CLirr, in Music, a mark at the beginning of | ſtant relations of the letters of the ſcale, 2 the notes of 
the li ich ſh h key, in | the other parts by the relations of their clefs. 
e lines of a ſong, whic ews the tone, or key, . 8 te 
which the piece is to begin. Or, it is a letter marked on] In © apo hou 1 any n i 
. . . 4 „e. At 2 
2 line, which explains and gives the name to all the . ” on 2 ca Pepe ; 17. high, 93 
re 5 . 

: ; But in a concert 
Ancient] line had a letter marked for a ce; | finding the reſt of the notes of a ſong. 
g ror boar 5a ſuffices; ſince by this all the | of ſeveral Parts, all — a my be ens =_ _ = 

. ions, but in the places of the IDO) 
Az ee en een 2 Pri _ — on be comprehended in it. 
It is called the cle, q. d. key, becauſe hereby we know | The difference of c/efs in particular ſyſtems e _ 
the - - and ſe- ractice of muſic much more difficult and perplexed, 
names of all the other lines and ſpaces; and conſe practi : a int 

quently the quantity of every degree, or interval. than it would otherwiſe be; both with 3 M. ru- 

ut becauſe every note in the octave is called a hey, ments, and to oo r N 8 i 2 ef; 
though in another ſenſe, this letter marked is called ina| to e rap a method of re 0 ce of mube nl 
particular manner the figned clef; becauſe being written | whereby the n ot any 3 de eee 
on any line, it not only ſigns and marks that one, but it equally ſerve to direct 5 e e a 5 
Aſo explains all the refl. which he calls an wart Sanus bs hs Gr bobs 

y Clef, therefore, for diſtinction-ſake, we mean that | The natural and arti _ * * OG line or ſpace. 
letter ſigned on a line, which explains the reſt; and by | ter, as i and c , 2 2 ye; Yen 2 at the begin- 

+ Mp a : 

9 eee 2 "with th "Clef, all the notes are natural : and if in 
There are three of theſe /oned cle c, f, g. The clef of | any particular place the artificial note be required, it is 
_ 23 part in a le ele 5 To, b- £ — e 3 a flat or ſharp, ſet on the line a 

1 the ſecond line counting upwards. e cle, of the pace before . 8 : 

ah, or the loweſt part, is yp © the fourth line upwards: | If a ſharp or flat be ſet at the beginning in wo! line or 


. 
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for all the other mean parts, the ef is c, ſometimes on | ſpace with the /, all the notes on that line or ſpace are 
one, | 


ifici i higher 
lometimes on another line. Indeed, ſome that are | artificial ones ; i. e. are to be taken a ſemitone 
Io mean parts, are ſometimes ſet with the g cf. or lower than they would be without ſuch ſign. And 
Vox. I. No 6 


* | 9 Z the 


the ſame aſfects all their octaves above and below, though | 
they be not marked ſo, In the courſe of the ſong, if the 

natural note be ſometimes required, it is ſignified by 

this character H. 

Ihe marking of the ſyſtem thus by flats and ſharps, Mr. 

Malcolm calls the fignature of the clefs. 

CLEFT, in Grafting. See ENGRAFTING. 

CLrerrs, or CRACKS, in the heels of horſes, ate occa- 
ſioned by hard labour, unwholeſome food, want of exer- 
ciſe, and waſhing them when hot. They are cured by 
cutting off the hair; and anointing with the oil of hemp- 
ſeed, or linſeed, and keeping them clean. _ 

CLEIDION, in Antiquity; the fame with clavicula; Sce 
CLAVICULA. rc "apa buen Why» ; 

CLEIDOMASTOIDEUS, in Anatomy, a name given by | 
Albinus to a muſcle, called by others ſimply MAasTO1- 
DXUs, and by Euſtachius ſeptimus caput moventium. 


CLEMA, in Antiquity, a ſpecies of vine, a twig of which | 


was the enſign of a centurion's office. 
CLEMATIS, in Botany. See VIRGI1N's botwer. | 
CLEMENT, Conflitutions of. See Apaſbelical Co xs Ir u- 
TIONS. 
Cr.emeNT, Recognitions of. See RECOGNITIONS. 
CLEMENTINA, a ſpurious work attributed to Clement. 
CLEMENTINE, a term uſed among the Auguſtins, who 
apply it to a perſon, who, after having been nine years 
a ſuperior, ceaſes to be ſo, and becomes a private mon 
under the command of a ſuperior. 
The word has its riſe hence, that pope Clement, by a 
bull, prohibited any ſuperior among the Auguſtins from 
continuing above nine years in his office. ORE 
CLEMENTINES, in the Canen Law, are the conſtitutions 
of pope Clement V. and the Caxows of the council of 
Vienne. 


CLENCH- ails. See Naits. 


CLEOME, in Botany, a name given by ſome to the ſea- 


holly, or eringo. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

CLeoME, firapi/irum of Tournefort, is a genus of the tetra- 
dynamia filiquiſa claſs. The characters are; the flower 
hath a four-leaved empalement, which ſpreads open : 
it hath ſour petals, which incline upward, and ſpread 
open ; the lower being leſs than the other: in the bot- 
tom there are three mellous glands, which are roundiſh, 
and ſeparated by the empalement : it hath ſix or more 
ſtamina, which are incurved, having riſing ſummits 
fixed to their fide : it hath a ſingle ſtyle, ſupporting an 
oblong germen, which is of the ſame length with the 
ſtamina, and crowned by a thick ſtigma : the germen 
becomes a long cylindrical pod, having one cell opening 
with two valves, and filled with round ſeeds. 

CLEPSYDRA, a kind of water-clock, or an hour-glaſs 
ſerving to meaſure time by the fall of a certain quantity 
of water. 

The word comes from xi, condo, and ddp, agua, 
water. 

There have likewiſe been clep/ydre made with mercury. 
'The Egyptians, Y this machine, meaſured the courſe 
of the ſun. Tycho Brahe, in modern days, made uſe of it 
to meaſure the motion of the ſtars, &c. and Dudley 
uſed the ſame contrivance in making all his maritime ob- 
ſervations. 

The uſe of clepdre is very ancient: they were probably 
invented in Egypt under the Ptolemies; though ſome 
authors aſcribe the invention of them to the Greeks, and 
others to the Romans. Pliny informs us, that Scipio 
Naſica, about one hundred and fifty years before Chriſt, 
gave the firſt hint for the conſtruction of them; and 
Pancirollus has particularly deſcribed it. According to 
his account, the clep/ydra was a veſſel made of glaſs, with 
a ſmall hole in the bottom of it edged with gold: in the 
upper part of this veſſel a line was drawn, and marked 
with the twelve hours : the veſſel was filled with water, 
and a cork with a pin fixed in it floated on the ſurface, 
and pointed to the firſt hour; and as the water ſunk in 
the veſſel, by ifluing out of the ſmall hole, the pin indi- 
cated the other hours in proportion to its decreaſe. 
Their uſe was chiefly in the winter; ſun-dials ſerved in 
the ſummer, They had two great defects; the one, 
that the water ran out with a greater or leſs facility, as 
the air was more or leſs denſe : the other, that the water 
ran out more readily at the beginning, than towards the 
concluſion. 


M. Amontons has invented a clep/ydra free from both | 


theſe inconveniences, and which is ſaid-to have the three 
grand advantages, of ſerving the ordinary purpoſe of 
clocks ; of ſerving in navigation for the diſcovery of the 
longitude z and of meaſuring the motion of the arteries. 
CLePSYDRA, conflruftion of a. Jo divide any cylindric 
veſſel into parts to be emptied in each diviſion of time 


the time wherein the whole, and that wherein any part |- 


is to be evacuated, bein given. 
Suppoſe, v. gr. a colin veſſel, whoſe charge of water 


| 


= 
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flows out in twelve hours, were requi1 ES 
into parts to be evacuated each hour 1 Uivide 
rays I * the whole time 12, ſo is th 
a fourth proportional, 144. 2. Divide | 
the veſſel into 144 equal parts : here, the ke @ 
will fall to the laſt hour; the three next above = he 
laſt part but one; the five next to the tenth 8 
Laſtly, the twenty-three laſt to the firſt hour.. 
For, ſince the times increaſe in the ſeries of the natural 
numbers, I, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. and the altitudes, if "4 
numeration be in retrograde order from the twelfth 7 
increaſe in the ſeries of the unequal numbers, 1 
7, 9, &c. the altitudes computed from the tel 
hour, will be as the ſquares of the times 1, 4, 9, 16, 2 
&c. Therefore the ſquare of the whole time 144 — 
prehends all the parts of the altitude of the veſſ;1 tobe 
evacuated. But a third proportional to 1 and 12, is the 
ſquare of 123 and conſequently it is the number ot equal 
parts into which the altitude 1s to be divided, to be dl. 
tributed according to the ſeries of the unequal number: 
through the equal intervals of hours. Since, in lieu of 
parts of the ſame veſſel, other leſs veſſels equal thereto 
may be ſubſtituted ; the altitude of a veſſel emptied in a 
given ſpace of time being given, the altitude of another 
veſſel to be emptied in a given time may be found; viz, 
by making the altitudes as the ſquares of the times, 
ence we ſee the method of conſtructing the cu 
uſed by the ancients. _ 
The honourable Mr. Charles Hamilton has deſcribed 3 
curious c/epſydra of a new conſtruction. An open canal 
ee, (fee Tab. Horology, fig. 1.) ſupplied with a conſtant 
and equal ſtream by the ſyphon d, has at each end f, , 
open pipes of exactly equal bores, which deliver the 


I. As the 
e ſame ts 7 


hour, 


Water that runs _ the canal e, alternately into the 


veſſels g 1, g 2, in ſuch a quantity as to raiſe the water 
from the mouth of the tantalus f exactly in an hour. 
The canal ee is equally poiſed by the two pipes f1, f2, 
upon a center 7; the ends of the canal # are raiſed al- 
ternately, as the cups zz are depreſſed, to which they 
are connected by lines running over the pullies /, / The 
cups ZZ, are fixed at each end of the balance , n, 
which moves up and down upon its center v. #1, 52, 
are the edges of two wheels or pullies, moving different 
ways alternately, and fitted to the cylinder e by oblique 
teeth both in the cavity of the wheel and upon the cy- 
linder, which, when the wheel a moves one way, that 
is, in the direction of the minute-hand, meet the teeth 
of the cylinder and carry the cylinder with it; and when 
moves the contrary way, flip over thoſe of the cylin- 
der, the teeth not meeting, but receding from each 
other. One or other of theſe wheels un continually 
moves o in the ſame direction, with an equable and un- 
interrupted motion. A fine chain goes twice round 
each wheel, having at one end a weight x, always out 
of water, which equiponderates with y at the other end, 
when kept floating on the ſurface of the water in the vel- 
ſel g, which y muſt always bez the two cups z, 2, one 
at each end of the balance keep it in equilibrio, till one 
of them is forced down by the weight and impulſe of the 
water, which it receives from the tantalus 1117 cach of 
theſe cups z, z, has likewiſe a tantalus of its own 9% 
which empties it after the water has done running from 
2, and leaves the two cups again in equilibrio: g 1s 3 
drain to carry off the water, The dial-plate, xc. needs 
no deſcription. The motion of the chr is effected 
thus: as the end of the canal „ fixed to the pipe fly 
is, in the ſigure the loweſt, all the water ſupplied by the 
ſyphon runs through the pipe f 1, into the veſlel g 1, til 
it runs over the top of the tantalus ?; when it immediate- 
ly runs out at # into the cup zy at the end of the balance 
m, and forces it down; the balance moving on its cen- 
ter v. When one ſide of m is brought down, the win 
which connects it to Y, 3 over the pulley » 
raiſes the end f1 of the canal e, which turns upon ls 
center r, higher than 4 23 conſequently, all the water 
which runs through the ſyphon 4 paſſes through 72 41 
to g 2, till the ſame operation is performed in that ele . 
and ſo on alternately, As the height the water riſes 4 
g in an hour, viz. from s to t, is equal to the 2 
rence of u, the float y riſing thou that height g 6 
with the water, lets the weight x act upon the perl - 
which carries with it the cylinder; and this, m * : 
revolution, cauſes the index 4 to deſcribe an hour - ley 
dial-plate. This revolution is performed by the por | 
n1; the next is performed by u 2, whillt 1 1 g0® 


as the water in g 1 runs out through the tantalus þ wy 
muſt follow the water, as its weight mcreaics mn f 
The axis e always keeps moving the ſame way * 

dex p deſcribes the minutes; each tantalus pi 
wider than the ſyphon, that the veſſels gg af * 86 
tied as low as 5, before the water returns to! em. Sh 


drawings of this inſtrument in different porn 
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i deſcription of it in the Phil, Tranſ. vol. xliv. art; xiv. 


oa is alſo uſed for an HoUR-glaſs of ſand. ., 


in the fame manner. 26 

CLERGY, CLerus, the aſſembly or body of clerks, or 
eccleſiaſtics; in contradiſtinction to the LAIT Y. See 
CLERK. , -- 


in the Romiſh church there are two kinds of clergy : the 

one regular, comprehending all the religious of both 

ſexes ; the other ſecular, comprehending all the eccleſiaſ- 
tics that do not make the monaſtic vows. 

Among the Reformed, there are none but ſecular clergy. 

The Roman clergy forms a monarchical ſtate, under the 

pope, as its ſupreme head. ; 

The clergy in the firſt century were diſtinguiſhed by the 

title of PRESBYTERS or BISHOPS; and ſome maintain 

that they were of equal rank and authority. But towards 

the clofs of the ſecond century, a notion prevailing, that 

the miniſters of the Chriſtian church ſucceeded to the 

character, rights, and privileges of the Jewiſh prieſthood, 

this produced a ſubordination of rank among them. The 

biſhops aſſumed a rank and character ſimilar to thoſe of 

the Jewiſh high-prieſt, the preſbyters repreſented the 

prieſts, and the deacons the levites. This diſtinction 

was ſtill farther promoted towards the end of the third 

century, and a new ſet of eccleſiaſtical officers was eſta- 

bliſhed, ſuch as ſub-deacons, acolythi, door-keepers, 

readers, exorciſts, &c. The powers of the clergy were 

conſiderably extended under the patronage of Conſtan- 

tine the Great, about the cloſe of the fourth century. 
The clergy was anciently divided into three orders; viz. 

prieſts, deacons, and inferior CLERKsz and each order 

had its chief: the arch-prieſt was the head of the firſt 

order, the arch-deacon of the ſecond, and the dean of 

the third. . b 

Under the name of clergy, were alſo formerly compriſed 

all the officers of juſtice; as being ſuppoſed to be men 

of letters. N 

Though the clergy formerly claimed an exemption from 

all ſecular juriſdiction, yet Matt. Paris tells us, William 

the Conqueror ſubjected the biſhops and abbeys who held 

per lareniam, and who, till then, had been exempt from 

all ſecular ſervice; and ordered they ſhould be no longer 

free from mortuary ſervices. To this purpoſe he pre- 

ſcribed arbitrarily what number of ſoldiers every abbey 

and biſhoprick ſhould provide, to ſerve him and his ſuc- 

ceſſors in war, and laid up the regiſters of eccleſiaſtical 

ſervitude in his treaſury. 

But, in effect, the clergy were not exempt from all ſecu- 

lar ſervice till then; as being bound by the laws of king 

Edgar to obey the ſecular magiſtrate in ſome things ; 

Viz. upon an expedition to the wars, and in contributing 

to the building and repairing of bridges, &c. See 

TRINODA — * 

The privileges of the Engliſh clergy, by the ancient ſta- 

tutes, are very conſiderable : their goods are to pay no 

toll in fairs or markets; they are exempt from all offices, 
but their own; from the king's carriages, poſts, &c. 

from appearing at ſheriffs tourns or frank-pledges ; and 

are not to be fined or amerced, according to their ſpiri- 
tual, but their temporal means. 

A clergyman acknowleging a ſtatute, his body is not to 
be impriſoned : if he be convicted of a crime, for which 
the benefit of clergy is allowed, he ſhall not be burnt in 
the hand. See Benefit of CLERGY. 

The clergy, by common law, 'are not to be burdened in 
the general charges with the laity; nor to be troubled 
or incumbered, unleſs expreſsly named, and charged by 
the ſtatute; for general words do not affect them. Thus, 
if a hundred be ſued for a robbery, the miniſter ſhall not 
contribute; though the words are, gentes demorantes : 
neither are they afleſſed to the highway, to the watch, 
&c. But theſe privileges are in a great meaſure loſt ; 
the clergy being included under general words in later ſta- 
tmes: fo that they are liable to all public charges im- 
by act of parliament, where they are not particu- 
excepted. They are not now required to bear tem- 
— othices, as thoſe of ſheriff, conſtable, &c. nor to 
erve on ſuricy, 5 to appear at tourns and leets, nor 
to ſerve perſonally in wars. Their bodies are not to be 
taken on ſtatutes Merchant or ſtaple, &c. nor are they 
liable to an arreſt by capiasz but a writ ſhould be ad- 
drefled to the biſhop, compelling them to appear: ne- 
vertheleſs, when execution is obtained, a ſequeſtration 
of the profits of their benefices may be had. Clergymen 
are not liable to be arreſted in the church or church-yard, 
While attending on divine ſervice; and he that beats a 
clergyman, ma obliged to do penance in the ſpiritual 
court, See BATTERY. 

© revenues of the clergy were anciently more conſider- 
than at preſent ; Ethelwolph, in 855, gave them 


CLeesYDRA is aiſo applied to a chemical veſſel perforated | 
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the tythe of all goods, and the tenth of all the lands in 
England; free from all ſecular ſervices, taxes, &c. _ 
The charter whereby this was given them, was con- 
firmed by ſeveral of his ſucceflors ; Edmund, Edgar, 
Ethelted, Alfred, and William the Conqueror; the Jaſt 
of whom, finding the biſhopricks ſo rich, erected them all 
into baronies ; each barony containing thirteen knights 
fees, at leaſt. But ſince the Reformation, the biſhop- 
ricks are much impaired. ' See Bis Hor. | 
The revenues of the inferior clergy, in the general, are 
ſmall; a third part of the beſt benefices being anciently, 
by the pope's grant, appropriated to monaſteries z upon 
the diflolution whereof they became lay-fees. 
Indeed, an addition was made, 2 Annæ; the whole re- 
venue of FIRST-FRUITS and tenths being then granted, 
to raiſe a fund for the augmentation of the maintenance 
of the poor clergy : purſuant to which, a corporation was 
formed, by the name of the governors of the bounty of 
queen Anne, for the augmentation of the maintenance 
of the poor clergy; to whom the ſaid revenues were 
conveyed in truſt, &c. See AUGMENTATION. 
CLERGY, articles of the, See ARTICLES, 
CLERGY, proftors of the. See PROCTORS. 
CLeRoy, Priviligium Clericale, or Benefit of Clergy, denotes 
an ancient privilege of the church, conſiſting in this, 
that places conſecrated to religious duties were exempted 
from criminai arreſts, whence proceeded SANCTUARIES; 
and that the perſons of clergymen were exempted from 
criminal proceſs before the ſecular judges in particular 
caſes. This, at firſt, was an indulgence granted by the 
civil government, but it was afterwards claimed as an in- 
herent, indefeaſible, and jure divino right: and the clergy 
endeavoured to extend the exemption not only to almoſt 
all kinds of crimes, but to a variety of perſqns, beſides 
thoſe who were properly of their own order. In Eng- 
land, though this privilege was allowed in ſome capital 
caſes, it was not univerſally admitted. The method of 
granting it was ſettled in the reign of Henry VI. which 
required, that the priſoner ſhould firſt be artaigned, and 
then claim his benefit of clergy, by way of declinatory 
plea, or, after conviction, by way of arreſt of judgment; 
which latter mode is moſt uſually practiſed. This pri- 
vilege was originally confined to thoſe who had the ha- 
bitum & tonſuram clericalem : but in proceſs of time every 
one was accounted a clerk, and admitted to this benefit, 
who could read; ſo that, after the invention of printing, 
and the diſſemination of learning, this became a very 
comprehenſive teſt, including laymen as well as divines 
and, therefore, the ſtat. 4 Henry VII. cap. 13. diſtin- 
guiſhes between lay-ſcholars, and clerks in holy orders; 
and directs, that the former ſhould not claim this privi- 
lege more than once, and, in order to their being after- 
wards known, that they ſhould be burnt with a hot iron 
in the brawn of the left thumb. This diſtinction was 
aboliſhed by 28 Hen. VIII. cap. 4. and 32 Hen. VIII. 
cap. 3. but was virtually reſtored by 1 Ed. VI. cap. 12. 
in conſequence of which ſtatute peers of the realm, and 
lords of parliament, were entitled to an cqual privilege 
with the clergy, for the firſt offence, though they could 
not read, and for all offences clergyable to commoners, 


mitted to the privilege of their clergy, were thus diſ- 
charged from the ſentence of the law in the king's courts, 
they were delivered over to the ordinary for canonical 
PURGATION. But by ſtat. 18 Eliz. cap. 7. all ſuch 
perſons, inſtead of being committed to the ordinary, are 
delivered out of priſon, provided the judge does not 
think fit to continue them 1n goal for a limited time, not 
exceeding a year, 
Some alterations were made in the law reſpecting this 
privilege, by 21 Jac: I. cap. 16. and by 3 and 4 W. 
and M. cap: 9. and 4 and 5 W, and M. cap. 24. in 
conſequence of which all women, all peers, and all com- 
moners, who could read, were diſcharged in clergyable 
felonies, abſolutely, if clerks in orders; and for the firſt 
offence, upon burning in the hand, if lay; all, how- 
ever, except peers, hable to impriſonment, as before 
mentioned ; and thoſe who could not read, if under the 
degree of peerage, were hanged. By 5 Ann, cap. 6. the 
a 1 of clergy was indiſcriminately granted to all who 
had a right to aſk it, without the condition of reading; 
Again, 2 Geo. I. cap. 11. and 6 Geo. I. cap. 23. it 
is enacted, that where any perſons ſhall be convicted of 
larceny, either grand or petit, and ſhall be entitled to 
the benefit of clergy, or liable only to the penalties of brand- 
ing or whipping, the court in their diſcretion may direct 
ſuch offenders, inſtead of burning of whipping, to be 
tranſported to America for ſeven years; and if they re- 
turn within that time, it ſhall be felony without benefit of 
clergy. 
It 3 from the above account, that the perſons to 
whom this privilege now extends, are cleiks in —— 
Without 


and ſome others therein ſpecified. When thoſe, ad- 
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without branding or tranſportation z lords of parliament 
and peers of the realm, for the firſt offence ; and all 
commoners, not. in orders, whether male or female, 
for clergyable felonies, upon being burnt in the hand, or 
impriſoned at the diſcretion of the judge; and in caſe of 
larceny, on being tranſported for ſeven years, or ſuffer- 
ing the puniſhment more lately ſubſtituted in the room 
of tranſportation. 


This privilege is allowed only in petit treaſon and fe- 


loniesz though not in all felonies, as lying in wait on 
the bighway, deſtroying and ravaging the country, and 
ARSON. Petit treaſon, and other acts of felony, be- 
ſides theſe, are excluded by particular acts of parliament; 
the operation of which reſtores the law to the ſame ri- 
gour of capital puniſhment in the firſt offence, which it 
exerted before the privilege was allowed, and which it 
{till exerts on a ſecond offence in almoſt all kinds of fe- 
lonies, unleſs committed by clerks in actual orders. By 
the marine law, declared in ſtat. 28 Hen. VIII. cap. 15. 
the benefit of clergy is not allowed in any caſe whatever. 

Thoſe who are entitled to claim this privilege, are for- 
ever diſcharged of all felonies, committed betore convic- 
tion, within its extent; and reſtored to all capacities 
and credits, and the poſſeſſion of their lands, as if they 
had never been convicted. But, by conviction, they 
forfeit all their goods to the king, which are not after- 
wards reſtored, and are ſubject to all the diſabilities of 
felons, till they have received either the judgment of the 
law or a pardon. Blackſt. Com. vol. iv. p. 358, &c. 
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CLERK, azephalzus, in the ſixth ent Was 2 
to thoſe clerks who ſeparated from ho bilkop, ans wy 
not to live any longer in community with his choſe 


4 tradiſtinction to "Ohh 

LERKS canonic, who continued to live wi ; 

C according to'the canons. 5 biſhoy, 

LERK, in the way of trade and buſineſs, j 
erciſes any funclon with the pen. eee 

CLERK is aiſo a title given to ſeveral officers of this kind 
the royal palace, 5 courts of juſtice, revenue 5 
navy, &c. The principal of theſe are as follow. 

CLERK of the As, is an officer of the navy, who receiy 
and enters the commiſſions and warrants of the lord 4 
miral; and regiſters the acts and ordinances of the . 

1 * of the navy. . 

LERK of Afjidavits, in the court of chance 

6 who _ al irs made uſe of in — 3 
LEKK of Aſſiſe, is he that writeth all things judici 
by the falle of aſſiſe, in their ae n 

CLERK of the Bails, an officer belonging to the court of 
king's bench. Stat. 22 and 23 Car. II. He files the 
bail pieces taken in that court, and attends for that 

. purpoſe. 

CLERK of the Check, See CHECK. 

CLERK of the Cleſet, is a divine, otherwiſe called cenfiſſr to 
his majefly ; whoſe office is to attend at the king's right 
hand during divine ſervice, to reſolve all doubts con- 
cerning ſpiritual matters, to wait on the king in his pri. 
vate oratory, &c. 


CLERICAL Crown. Sce CRownNn. 

CLERICAL Title. See TITLE. 

CLERICI non elegantur in officio, See Quop Clerici. 
Non-reſidentia pro CLERIiCis Regis. See No refiden- 


CLERK of the Crown, or Crown-Office, in the king's bench 
court, an officer whoſe buſinefs is to read, frame, and 
record all indictments againſt traitors, felons, and other 
oftenders there, arraigned upon any public crime. 


tia. CLERK of the Crown, in chancery, is an officer, who, by him- 


CL tr1co admittends, a writ directed to the biſhop, for the 
admitting a clerk to a benefice upon a ne admittas tried, 
and found for the party who procured the writ. 

C1.erico capto per flatutum mercatorum, is a writ for the de- 


livery of a clerk out of priſon, who is impriſoned upon 


the breach of ſtatute-merchant. 
CLERIiCo convitts commiſſo gaole in defectu ordinarii delibe- 
rand, is a writ for the delivery of a clerk to his ordi- 
nary, that was formerly convicted of felony ; by reaſon 
his ordinary did not challenge him according to the pri- 
lege of clerks. 
CLrtkico intra ſacros ordines conſlituto non eligends in officium, 
is a writ directed to the bailiffs, &c. that have thruſt a 
bailiwick or beadleſhip upon one in holy orders; charg- 
ing them to releaſe him. 
CLERK, CLenxicus, a word formerly uſed to ſignify a 
learned man, 'or man of letters. 
The word comes from xzaypS-, uſed for clergy, but more 
properly ſignifying iet, or heritage; becauſe the lot and 
portion of clerks or eccleftaſtics is to ſerve God. Ac- 
cordingly, clerus was at firſt uſed to fignify thoſe, who 
had a particular attachment to the ſervice of God. The 
origin of the expreſſion is derived from the Old Teſta- 
ment, where the tribe of Levi is called the it, heritage, 
zAnp®-z and God is reciprocally called their portion; be- 
cauſe that tribe was conſecrated to the ſervice of God, 
and lived on the offerings made to God, without any 
other ſettled proviſion, as the reſt had. 
Thus, Palquier obſerves, the officers of the counts (co- 
mites) were anciently created under the title of clerks of 
accompts; and ſecretaries of ſtate were called clerks of t 
ſecrets. So, Clericus domini regis, in the time of Edward 
I. was rendered in Engliſh, the king's ſecretary, or clerk of 
his council. 
'The term was applied indifferently to all who made any 
proſeſſion of learning; or who knew how to manage 
the pen : though, originally, it was appropriated to ec- 
cleſiaſtics. 
As the nobility and gentry were uſually brought up to 
the exerciſe of arms; there were none but the clergy 
left to cultivate the ſciences : hence, as the clergy alone 
made any profeſſion of letters, a very learned man came 
jo. be cling a great clerk, and a ſtupid ignorant man, a 
ad clerk, 


Ronſard, in his old language, uſes the word femininely, 


ſelf, or deputy, is 22 to attend the lord- chan- 
cellor, or lord-keeper, for ſpecial matters of ſtate, by 
commithon, or the like, either immediately from his 
majeſty, or by order of his council; as well ordinary as 
extraordinary, All general pardons, upon grants of 
them at the king's coronation, or in parliament; the 
writs of parliament, with the names of the knights, ci- 
tizens, and burgeſſes, are alſo returned into his office: 
beſides which, he has the making of ſpecial pardons, and 
writs of execution upon bonds of ſtatute ſtaple for- 
feited. 

CLERK of the Declarations, an officer in the court of king's 
bench that files all declarations in cauſes there depend- 
ing, after they are engroſſed. 

CLERK of the Deliveries, is an officer in the Tower, who 
takes indentures for all ſtores iſſued thence. 

CLERK of the Errors, in the court of common pleas, tran- 
ſcribes, and certifies into the king's bench, the tenor of 
the records of the cauſe, or action, upon which the writ 
of error, made by the curſitor, is brought there, to be 
determined. 

CLERK of the Errors, in the king's bench, tranſcribes and 
certifies the records of ſuch cauſes in that court into 
the exchequer; if the cauſe, or action, is by bill. 

CLERK of the Errors, in the exchequer, tranſcribes the re- 
cords certified thither out of the king's bench; and pre- 
E them for judgment in the court of exchequer, to 

given by the juſtices of the common-pleas, and ba- 
rons, there. 

CLERK of the Efoins, in the court of common pleas, keeps 
the eſſoĩn- roll, or enters eſſoins. He alſo provides parch- 
ment, cuts it into rolls, marks the number on them; 
delivers out all the rolls to every officer, and receives 
them again when written. See Es$01N. 

CLERK of the Eftreats, belongs to the exchequer z and, every 
term, receives the eſtreats out of the lord-treaſurer's * 
membrancer's office, and writeth them out to be levied 
for the king. He alſo maketh ſchedules of ſuch ſums 
eſtreated as are to be diſcharged. See ESTREAT- 

CLERKs of the Green-Clith. See GREEN-CTOTH. a 

CLERK of the Hamper, or Hanaper, is an officer in c nt 
cery, whoſe buſineſs is to receive all money due to 1 
king for the ſeals of charters, patents, commiſſions, 3 F 
writs: as alſo fees due to the officers for inrolling _ 
examining the ſame. He is obliged to attend on 


clergeſſe, for a learned woman. Mais trep plus t lord-chancellor, or lord-keeper, daily, in term-umę: 8 1 
„% craindre une feme clergeſſe.” | at all times of ſealing. f the | 

CLERK (in general) is uſed for all thoſe of the eccleſiaſti- | CLERK Comptroller of the King's His an officer * er 
cal ſtate, who are in holy orders, of any degree, or] court, who has place and ſeat in the compting- 1 
kind; from the deacon, to the prelate. with authority to allow or diſallow the charges ot t 
Vet, in its utmoſt latitude, the word clerk alſo includes | mands of purſuivants, and meſſengers of the Bren faults . 
CHANTORS, ACOLYTHI, EXORCIST.#, and OSTIAR1IT, | purveyors, &c. He has alſo the overſight of a in the | 
Ihe canons excommunicate all thoſe who lay hands on | and miſcarriages of inferior officers; and fits lord- | 
a clerk, A council held in Africa prohibited the appoint- | compting-houſe with the ſuperior officers, iz. t * _ | 
ing any det to be a tutor, guardian, or curator, by teſta- | ſteward, treaſurer, comptroller, and cofferer, ci 
ment. The council of Elvira enjoins continence on all | recting and redreſſing things out of order. the court | 
clerks, biſhops, prieſts, or deacons, on pain of being | CLeRKk of the Inrollmenti of Fines and Recoveries, ef + judges ern 
ſtripped of their clericature. of common pleas, is an oflicer under the three elde Ju%s "- 
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of that court, and removeable at their pleaſure, who in- 
ols all fines and recoveries, and returns writs of entry, 
ey See INROLL MENT. 3 1 
CLerk of the Furies, or curata writs, is an officer belonging 
the court of common-pleas, who makes out the writs 
"led habeas corpus, and diſiringas, for the appearance of 
juries, either in court, or at the aſſizes; after the panel 
returned upon the venire facias, See JURY. ; 
CLerk of the Market, is an officer of the king's houſe, 
whoſe duty is to take charge of the king's meaſure, and 
to keep ſtandards of them, that is, examples of all the 
meaſures that ought to be aſed through the land. 
err Marſhal of the king's houſe, ſeems to be an officer 


dings. See MARSHAL. 

d of the Nichils, or Nihils, is an officer in the exche- 

ner, who makes a roll of all ſuch ſums as are nic hilled 
by the ſheriffs upon their eſtreats of green-wax z and de- 
livers the ſame into the lord-treaſurer's remembrancer's 
office, to have execution done upon them for the king. 
See NIHIL. ; 
Creux of the Ordnance, is an officer in the Tower, who 
regiſters all orders relating to the king's ordnance. See 
ORDNANCE. 
CLERK of the Outlaturies, is an officer belonging to the court 
of common- pleas; being a deputy to the king's attorney- 
general, for making out the writs of capias utlogatum, af- 
ter outlawry; and the king's attorney's name is to every 
one of thoſe writs. 
Clerk of the Paper-Office, is an officer of the king's bench, 
who makes up the paper-books of ſpecial pleadings and 
demurrers in that court. 
Crenk of the Papers, an officer. in the court of common- 
pleas, who keeps the papers of the warden of the Fleet, 
enters commitments and diſcharges of priſoners, deli- 
vers out day-rules, &c. 
CLERK of the Parcels, an officer of the exchequer. See 

PaRCEL- Makers. 
CLERK of @ pariſh. See PARISH Clerk. ; 
CLERK of the Parliament, is an officer who records all things 
done in parliament ;z and engroſſes them fairly into parch- 
ment rolls, for the better preſervation of them to poſte- 
rity. Of theſe there are two: one of the houſe of lords, 
and the other of the houſe of commons. 
Crexk of the Patents, or letters patent under the great ſeal. 

See PATENT. 
Crexk of the Peace, is an officer belonging to the ſeſſion of 
the peace, whoſe duty is at the ſeſſion to read the indict- 
ments, to inrol the acts, and draw the proceſſes; to in- 
rol proclamations of rates for ſervants wages; to inrol 
the diſcharge of apprentices; to keep the counterpart of 
the indenture of armour, &c. Allo to certify in the 
king's bench tranſcripts of indictments, outlawries, at- 
tainders, and convictions, had before the juſtices of the 
peace within the time limited by ſtatute. He is ap- 
pointed by the cu/tos rotulorum of the county, and liable 
to be diſcharged, for miſdemeanour by the juſtices of 
peace in quarter-ſeſſions. 
Clerk of & Pelli, belongs to the exchequer : his buſineſs 
is, to enter the tellers bill into a parchment roll, called 
ellis receptarum; and alſo to make another roll of pay- 
ment, called pellis exituum, wherein he ſets down by 
what warrant the money was paid. 22 and 23 Car. II. 
CLERK of the Peity Bag, is an officer in chancery, whereof 
there are three; the maſter of the rolls being their chief. 
Their office is to record the return of all inquiſitions out 
of every county, all liveries granted in the court of wards, 
all oſter les mains; to make all patents of cuſtomers, 
gaugers, comptrollers, and aulnagers; conge d'elires for 
the creations of biſhops; ſummonſes of the nobility, 
clergy, and burgeſſes, of parliament; commiſſions di- 
rected to the knights and others, of every ſhire, for raiſ- 
ing of ſubſidies z writs for nomination of collectors for 
the lifteenths; and all traverſes upon any office, bill, or 
otherwiſe; and to receive the money due to the king for 


the ſame. See PeTTY-Bag. 
% K of the Pipe, belongs to the exchequer. See P1PE- 
ce, 
CLekk of the Pleas, is an officer in the exchequer, in whoſe 


office the officers 
onging to them, 
action, 


LERKS of the Privy-Seal, are four officers who attend the 


of the court, upon 


ſpecial privilege be- 
ought to ſuc, and b 


e ſued, upon any 


ky r ſecretary of ſtate; and write, or make out, 
mngs ſent by warrant from the ſignet to the privy- 
and to be paſſed to the great ſeal: as alſo to make 
Privysſeals upon any ſpecial occaſion of the king's 
33 as for loan of money, 0r the like. 
K of the Rolls, in Chancery, an officer who ſearches 
and copies deeds, offices, &c. 


wt I N in che court of king's bench, an of- 


Out 


Cie 
or, 


ho attends the marſhal in his court, and records all his | 


rd-keeper of the privy-ſeal, or, if there be none ſuch, | 
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ficer who draws up and enters all the rules and orders 
made in court, and gives rules of courſe in divers writs; 

CLERK of the Sewers, is an officer belonging to the com- 
miſſioners of the ſewers, who writes down all things 
they do by virtue of their commiſſion, and the authority 
given them by 13 El. cap. g. | 

CLERK of a Ship, is an officer appointed to take care that 
nothing be ſquandered, or ſpent needleſly. 

He is obliged to keep a regiſter, or journal, containing 
an exact inventory of every thing in the loading of the 
veſſel; as the rigging, apparel, arms, proviſion, muni- 
tion, merchandizes ; as alſo the names of the paſſengers, 
if there be any; the freight agreed on; a liſt of the 
crew, their age, quality, wages; the bargains, purchaſes, 
ſales, or exchanges the ſhip makes from its departure 
the conſumption of proviſion z and, in ſhort, every thing 
relating to the expence of the voyage. He alſo regiſters 
the conſultations of the captains, pilots, &c. He alſo 
does the office of a regiſter in all criminal proceſſes; and 
of a notary, to make and keep the wills of thoſe who 
die in the voyage; takes inventories of their effects, &c. 

The ce. is not allowed to quit the veſſel during the voy- 
age, on ſorfeiture of all his wages, &c. In ſmall veſ- 
ſels, the maſter, or pilot, does the office of «er. 

CLERK of the Signet, is an officer continually attending on 
the king's principal ſecretary; who has cuſtody of the 
i as well for ſealing the king's private letters, 
as for tuch grants as paſs his majeſty's hands by bills 
ſigned. Of theſe there are four, who attend in their 
turn, and have their diet at the ſecretary's table. 

CLERK of the King's Silver, is an officer belonging to the 
common-pleas; to whom every fine is brought, after it 
has been with the clas brevium; and by whom the ef- 
fect of the writ of covenant is entered into a paper-book ; 
and according to that note, all the fines of that term are 

. alſo recorded in the rolls of the court. See QUEEN 
Gold. 

CLERK of the Superſedeas, 18 an officer in the court of com- 
mon pleas, who makes out writs of ſuper/ſedeas (upon the 

* defendants appearing to the exigent on an outlawry) 
whereby the ſheriff is forbid to return the exigent. 

CLERK of the Treaſury, an officer of the common pleas, who 
has charge of the records of the vii privs, the fees due 
for all ſearches, and the certifying of all records into the 
king's bench, when a writ of error is brought. He alſo 
makes out all writs of /uperſedeas de non moleſtanda, which 
are granted for the defendants while the writ of error is 
depending; and all exemplifications of records, being 
in the treaſury. 

CLERK of the King's great Wardrobe, keeps an account or in- 
ventory, in writing, of all things belonging to the king's 
wardrobe. See WARDROBE. 

CLERK of the Warrants, is an officer belonging to the 
court of common-pleas, who enters all warrants of at- 
torney for plaintiff and defendant; and inrols all deeds 
of indentures of bargain and ſale, which are acknow- 
leged in the court, or before any judges out of the court ; 
and it is his office to eſtreat into the exchequet all iflues, 
fines, and amerciaments, which grow due to the king in 
that court, for which he has a ſtanding fee or allowance. 

CLERKS, miſpriſion of. See MISPRISION. 

CLERK, riding. See RIDING. 

CLERKS, ix. See SIX. 

CLERKS, Apoſlolic, in Eccleſiaſtical Hiflory, See JesU- 
ATES. 

CLERKS, Regular, a general denomination, comprehend- 
ing ſeveral diſtinct religious orders, and aſſumed to de- 
note a reformation attempted to be introduced among 
them. See THEATINS and FATHERS. 

CLERKS, Regular, of the company of Jeſus. See JeSUITS. 

CLERKS, Regular, of St. Maicul. See FATHERS of Se- 
maſquo. 

CLExks, Regular, of St. Paul. See BARNABITES. 

CLERMONT Manuſcript, is a copy of St. Pauls Epiſtles, 
found in the monaſtery of Clermont in France, and uſed 
by Beza, together with the Cambridge MS. in prepar- 
ing his edition of the New "Teſtament. This copy is in 
the octavo form, and is written on fine vellum in Greek 
and Latin, with ſome mutilations. Beza ſuppoſes that 
it is of equal antiquity with the Cambridge copy; but 

both were probably written by a Latin ſcribe in a later 
period than he aſſigns to them. The various readings- 
of this MS. were communicated to archbiſhop Uſher, 
and they are preſerved by Walton. The MS. itſelf was 
in the poſſeſſion of Morinus; and after his death de 
ſited among the MS. copies of the Royal Library at Pa- 
ris, Ne 2245. See the references under CAMBRIDGE 
MS 


CLERODENDRUM, in Betany, the name of a genus of 
plants of the didynamia angioſpermia claſs, the characters 
of which are theſe : the calyx is bell-ſhaped, and divided 

into five ſegments; the tube of the corolla is lender and 

| lo A long, 
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long, and its limb divided into five equal ſegments. The 
ſtamina are very long, and the fruit is a ſingle- ſeeded 

berry. 

CLEROMANCY, a kind of divination performed by the 
throwing of dice, or little bones; and obſerving the 
its, or marks, turned up. =o 
' The word comes from xanpog, lot, and pare, divina- 

Hon. 

At Bura, a city of Achaia, was a temple, and a celebrated 
oracle of Hercules; where ſuch as conſulted the oracle, 
after praying to the idol, threw four dies, the points 
whereof being well ſcanned by the prieſt, he was ſup- 
poſed to draw an anſwer from them. 

Something of this kind ſeems to have been practiſed 
with regard to Jonah. See Jonah, i. 7. 

CLEROTI, among the Athenians, a kind of public arbi- 
trators. See DIXTETA. 

CLETHRA, in Botany. Gronev. Fl. Virg. 43. a genus of 
the decandria mimogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : 
the flower hath five oblong petals, and ten ſtamina, which 
are as long as the petals. In the center is ſituated a 
roundiſh germen, which afterward becomes a roundiſh 
capſuic encloſed by the empalement, having three cells, 
which are full of angular ſeeds. We know but one ſpe- 
cies of this genus of ſhrubs, which is a native of Vir- 

inia and Carolina. 
It is hardy enough to bear the open air of England; and 
1s one of the moſt beautiful ſhrubs at its flowering ſea- 
fon. It thrives beſt in moiſt land, and in a ſheltered 
ſituation. 

CLETHRTTES lait, a name given by the ancients to ſuch 
pieces of foſſile wood as ſhewed a grain reſembling that 
of the wood of the alder. 

CLEW of the fail of a ſhip, is the lower corner of it which 
reaches down to that earing where the tackles and ſheets 
are faſtened; ſo that when a ſail is made goring, or 
floping by degrees, ſhe is ſaid to have a great clew : anda 
ſhip is ſaid to have a great c/ew, when ſhe has a very long 
yard, and ſo has much canvas in her fails. 

CEM garnet, in Ship-Building, a rope faſtened to the clew 
of the ſail, and from thence running in a block ſeized to 
the middle of the main and forc-yard. Its uſe is to bale 
up the cleww of the ſail cloſe to the middle of the yard, 
in order to its being furled. 

CLE wine is the ſame to the top-ſails, top-gallant-ſails,, 
and ſprit-ſails, that the clew-garnet is to the main-fail and 
fore-ſail, and has the very ſame uſe. In a guſt of wind, 
when a top-ſail is to be taken in, they firſt hale home 
the lee clew-line, and by that means the fail is taken in 
much eaher. 

CLIDOMANCY, from Nes, a fey, and pare, divina- 
tion, a ſpecies of divination performed by means of keys. 
See DATYLIOMANCY, 

CLIENT, Criss, among the Romans, a citizen who put 
himſelf under the protection of ſome great man, who in 
that relation was called his patron, patronus. 

The patron aſſiſted his client with his protection, intereſt, 
and eſtate; and the client gave his vote for his patron, 
when he ſought any office for himſelf, or his friends. 
Clrents owed reſpect to their patrons, as theſe recipro- 
cally owed them their protection. 

This right of patronage was appointed by Romulus, to 
unite the rich and poor together, in fuch manner, as that 
one might live without contempt, and the'other without 
envy. But the condition of a client, in courſe of time, 
became little elle but a moderate kind of ſlavery. 

By degrees, the cuſtom extended itſelf beyond Rome; 
and not only families, but cities, and entire provinces, 
even out of Italy, followed the example. Thus Sicily, 
v. gr. put itſelf under the clientela, or protection of 
Marcellus. 

Lazius and Budzus refer the origin of ſiefs, and tenures, 
tw the patrons and clients of ancient Rome: but the dif- 
ference is pretty conſiderable between the relation of vaſ- 
ſals and their lords, and that of clients and their patrons. 
Hee V ASSAL. 

"The client, beſide the reſpect they bore their patrons, and 
the vote they gave them, were obliged to aſſiſt them in all 
2 fairs; and even to pay their ranſom, if they ſhould be 
taken pine in war, in caſe they were not able to do 
it of themſclves. 

CLienT is now ulcd for a party in a law-ſuit, who has turned 
over his cauſe into the hands of a counſellor, or ſolli- 
citor. 

CLIFFORTIA, in Potany, a genus of the dioecia polyandria 
chaſs. Its charaQe1s are theſe : it hath male and female 
flowers in different plants; the male flowers have a 
ſpreading empalement, - compoſed of three ſmall oval 
concave leaves, but no petals, with a great number of 
hairy ſtamina. The female flowers have a permanent 
empalement, compoſed of three leaves fitting upon the 

gemen: theſe have no petals; but the oblong germen, 
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which is ſituated below the empalem | 

long, lender, feathered ſtyles. The L aun 

becomes an oblong taper capſule, with two cells, 1 

” the empalement, including one narrow ei 

2 are three ſpecies, natives of the Ca 
ope. 

CLIFT, in the Marege, a deficiency in the 

rough uneven hoof that grows in horſes 
hoot caft. | 

It is alſo called chin, crack, or chep, 

avalure, See CLEFT. 

8 wry, - timber. See TIER. 

IMACIDES, among the Greeks, were w | 
who aſſiſted their miſtreſſes to get on horſeback 17 

ing as ſteps for them to aſcend by. e 

CLIMACTERIC, Annus CLIMACTERICUS, a critical ye; 
or period, in a man's age, wherein, according to — 
logers, there is ſome very notable alteration to appen 5 
the body; and a perſon is expoſed to great danger of death 
The word comes from xaJ4uaxrp, or hM n lnsg, of 
N, XNIAXKOS, ſcala; q. d. by a ſcale, or ladder, » 

The firſt climaderic is, according to ſome, the ſeventh 
year of a man's life; the reſt are multiples of the firſt, 
as 14, 21, 49, 56, 63, and 84; which two laſt are 
called the grand climaclerics, and the dangers here are ſu 

oſed more imminent, 4 
The opinion has a great deal of antiquity on its 
Aulus Gellius ſays, Com borrowed — 2 Chalden, 
who might probably receive it from Pythagoras, whoſe 
philoſophy turned much on numbers; and who imagined 
an extraordinary virtue in the number 7. 
Marc. Ficinus gives us the foundation of the opinion: he 
tells us, there is a year aſſigned for each planet to rule 
over the body of man, each in his turn: now Saturn he. 
ing the moſt maleficent planet of all, every ſeventh year, 
which falls to his lot, becomes very dangerous; eſpeci- 
ally thoſe of 63 and 84, when the perſon is already ad- 
vanced m years. 

Some hold, according to this doctrine, every ſeventh year 
an eſtabliſhed climacteric; but others only allow the title 
to thoſe produced by the multiplication of the climaQteri- 
cal ſpace by an odd number, 3, 5, 7, 9, &c. Others 
obſerve every ninth year as a c/madertc. 
Hevelius has a volume under the title of Annus Climac- 
tericus, deſcribing the loſs he ſuſtained in the burning of 
his obſervatory, &c. which it ſeems happened in his fit 
grand climatteric. 
Suetonius fays, Auguſtus congratalated his nephew upon 
his having pafled his firſt grand climacteric, whereot he 
was very apprehenſive. 
Some pretend that the chmaZeric years are alſo fatal to 
olitical bodies; which perhaps may be granted, when 
it is proved that they are ſo to natural ones. 
Authors on this ſubject, are Plato, Cicero, Macrobius, 
Aulus Gellius, among the ancients ; Argol, Magirus, 
and Salmaſius, among the moderns. And St. Augutiine, 
St. Ambroſe, Beda, and Boetius, countenance the opi- 
nion. 

CLIMATARCHA, Kaaragyar were governors of pro- 

vinces to the Greek emperors. 

CLIMATE, CL1ma, or CLrux, in Geography, a part of 
the ſurface of the earth, bounded by two circles parallel 
to the equator, and of ſuch a breadth, as that the longelt 
day in the parallel near the pole, exceeds the longeſt day 
in that next the equator by ſome certain ſpace z vi. halt 
an hour. 

The word comes from xama, inclinamentum, an inclint- 
tion; becauſe the difference of climates ariſes from the 

different inclination or obliquity of the ſphere. ; 

CLIMATE, the beginning of the, is the parallel circle wherein 

the day is the ſhorteſt. ; 

CLIMATE, the end of the, is that wherein the day 15 the 

longeſt. The climates therefore are reckoned from the 

equator to the pole; and are ſo many bands, or 20nc>, 
terminated by lines parallel to the equator : though, in 
ſtrictneſs, there are ſeveral climates in the breadth of one 

zone. 8 

Each climate only differs from its contiguous ones, now 

the longeſt day in ſummer is longer or ſhorter by hait 2 

hour in the one place than in the other. aul dk. 

As the climates commence from the equator, 2 7. ore 

mate, at its beginning, has its longelt day preciſe Ao 
hours long; at its end, twelve hours and an che 
ſecond, which begins where the firſt ends, viz. 2 0 ** 
hours and an half, ends at thirtcen hours; and dich he 
reſt, as far as the polar circles, where thoſe, wii! 6 
: . d manth climdt 
geographers call hour-climates terminate, an 
commence. ; 

As an hour-climate is a ſpace compri wg 

rallels of the equator, in the ſirſt of which, t 

day excecds that in the latter by half an * 2 

month climate is a ſpace - terminated between tn 
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he polar circles, whoſe longeſt day is longer 
ret ft ge of its contiguous one by a month, or 
893 who confined the climates to what they ima- 
| ined the habitable parts of the earth, only allowed of 
Ten! The middle of the firſt they made to paſs through 
Meroe; the ſecond through Sienna; the third through 
Alexandria; the fourth through Rhodes; the fifth 
through Rome; the ſixth through Pontus; and the ſe- 
venth through the mouth of the Boryſthenes. To theſe 
were added two other climates; the cighth paſſing through 
the Riphæan mountains, and the ninth through Tanais. 
The moderns, who have ſailed farther toward the poles, 
make thirty climates on each fide : and in regard the ob- 
liquity of the ſphere makes a little difference in the 
length of the longeſt day; inſtead of half an hour, ſome 
of them only make the difference of climates a quarter. 


— — 


In fixing the climates, there ordinarily is no regard had to 
the refraction. 

Vulgarly, the term climate is beſtowed on any country 

or region differing from another, either in reſpect of the 

ſeaſons, the quality of the ſoil, or even the manners of 

the inhabitants; without any regard to the length of the 

longeſt day. | 

Monteſquieu, in his Spirit of Laws, examines the in- 

fluence of different climates on the manners, characters, 

and laws of nations. See vol. i. book xiv. xv. xvi. xvii. 
Abulfeda, an Arabic author, diſtinguiſhes the firſt kind 

of climates by the term real climates; and the latter by that 

of apparent climates, 

Varenius gives us a table of thirty climates ; but without 

any regard to the refraction. Ricciolus furniſhes' a more 


accurate one, wherein the refractions are allowed for 
an abſtract of which follows. 
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CLumATE for plants. Sec "TEMPERATURE. 
CLIMAX, or gradation, in Rhetoric, a figure, whereby the 
diſcourſe aſcends, as it were, by 3 Such is that 
of Cicero to Catiline : Ny agts, nibil moliris, mhil cogt- 
tas; guod ego non audiam, quod etiam non videam, planeque 
ſentiame then diſt nothing, moveſt nothing, — no- 
thing ; but I hear it, nay ſee it, and perfettly underfland it. 
Thus, the ſame Cicero to Atticus: Si dormts, expergiſ- 
cire ; fi flas, ingredere ; fi ingrederis, curre; fl curris, ad- 
9 See ANTICLIMAX, 
CLIMBER, in Botany. Sec ViRein's Baer, 
CLIMIA of the Arabs. Sec KELIMIA. 
CLIMING Furnitory, in Botany, See FUMITORYT, and 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlix. part 2. p. 841. 
CLINCH of @ cable, is that part of it which is bent about 
the ring of the anchor, and then ſeized or made faſt. 
CLixncn-bo/ts, in a ſhip, are ſuch as are clinched with a ri- 
vetting hammer at thoſe ends which come through. 
CLINCHER-wzrk, in Sea-Language, the diſpoſition of the 
planks in the fide of any veſſel, by which the lower edge 
of every plank overlays the next under it, like the flates 
on the top of a houſe. 
CLINCHING, in Sca Language, a kind of flight calking 
uſed about the ports, on a proſpect of foul weather: it is 
done by driving a little oakum into their ſeams, that the 
water may not come in at them. 
CLINIC, CII N Iicus, a term applied by ſome church-hiſ- 
torians to thoſe among the ancients, who received bap- 
tiſm on their death-bed. 
The word xAirtxesg is formed from xxun, à bed. 
It was the doctrine of many of the fathers, that baptiſm 
abſolutely waſhed away all previous fins, and that there 
was no atonement for fins committed after baptiſm. On 
this account, many deferred that ſacrament till they were 
arrived at the laſt ſtage of life, and were pretty ſafe 
from the danger of ſinning any more; and ſuch were 
called clinici. 
Magnus, in the third century, made a doubt whether or 
no clinics were truly baptized, in regard the ceremony 
was only performed by aſperſion, inſtead of immerſion : 
he conſulted St. Chryſoſtom on the point, who replied to 
him, that the ſacrament does not, waſh away fin after 
the manner of a corporal bath; and ſhews from ſcripture 
that aſperſion is ſufhcient. Sce BAP TIS. 
Crixre is alſo uſed, in Antiquity, for a patient, or perſon 
merely ſick, even without keeping his bed; as appears 
irom the life of Charlemagne, in Caniſius. 
CLixicvs is alſo uſed for a phyſician : becauſe phyſicians 
are much converſant about the beds of the ſick. 
It was, however, principally the phyſicians of emperors 
that were called by this title. 
LINIC 1s now ſeldom uſed but for a quack; or rathei for 
an empirical nurſe, who pretends to have learned the art 
of curing diſcaſes by attending on the ſick. 
LINICA, medicina, was particularly uſed for the method of 
viſiting, and treating ſick perſons in bed, for the more 
exact diſcovery of all the ſymptoms of their diſeaſe, 
Le Clerc obſerves, that Eſculapius was the firſt who exer- 
eiſed the clinic medicine. 


CLINKERS, among Brick-Makers, See BRICK, 


CLINOIDES, in Anatomy, an epithet given to the four 
ſmall proceſſes of the os sPHENOIDES, one of the bones 
of the cranjum; ſo called, ſay ſome, from their reſem- 
bling the feet of a bed. 

The word is formed of the Greek un, a bed, and «Hoc, 

form; either from the reſemblance which the three bones 

bear to the fect of a bed; or from the cavity they form, 
which reſembles a bed itſelf. 

Theſe together form a little cavity, from its ſhape called 

fella turcia, or equina; wherein is placed the pituitary 
land. 

CLINOPODIUM, in Botany, Field Baſil, a genus of the 

didynamia gymnoſpermia claſs. Its characters are theſe : 

the flower is of the lip kind, with a ſhort tube enlarging 
to the mouth; the upper lip is ere, and indented at the 
top; the under lip is trifid, the middle ſegment being 
broad and indented. It hath four ſtamina under the up- 
per lip, two of which are ſhorter than the other: in the 
center 1s ſituated the quadripartite germen, which after- 
ward becomes four oval feeds, ſhut up in the empalement. 

There are ſix ſpecies. 

The firſt fort grows naturally by the ſides of hedges in 

moſt parts of England. 

CLIO, one of the Muses. In the portraits of Apollo and 

the Muſes, dug out of Herculaneum, Clio appears ſeated, 

and her head is crowned with laurels. In her left hand 
ſhe holds an open volume, in which ſhe is reading. On 
the outſide is written KLEIQ ICTOPIAN, Clio the Hiſ- 
torian; though it ſhould rather be tranſlated, Clio invented 

Hiſtory. At her feet are ſix other rolls, or antique vo- 

lumes, incloſed in a cylindrical cafe. Burney's Hiſt. of 

Mufic, vol. i. p. 294. 

CL1o, in Zoology, the name of a genus of worms, belong- 

ing to the order of molluſca: the body of which is o 

long, and formed for ſwimming, and furniſhed with two 

oppoſite aæ of a membranaceous ſtructure. They are 
found in the ocean. 

CLIPEUS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a claſs of the 
echinoder mata, which are very depreſſed and flat, and in 
ſome meaſure reſemble a ſhield. Of this claſs there are 
only two known ſpecies. 

The firſt is the diſcoide echinites of Plot, and the ſecond 
that of Langius, which has a little higher top. 

CLIPPING the coin. See Coin. 

CLITONES, the eldeſt, and all the ſons of kings. This 
word is often met with in our ancient authors. 

CLITORIA, in Bztany, a genus of the diadelphia decandria 
claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower is of the but- 
terfly kind, having a large ſpreading ſtandard, which is 
erect; the two wings are oblong, and ſhortet than the 
ſtandard. 'The keel is ſhorter than the wings, and is 
hooked. It hath ten ſtamina, nine of which are joined, 
and one ſtands ſeparate. In the center is ſituated an ob- 
long germen, which afterward becomes a long, narrow, 
compreſſed pod, with one cell, opening with two valves, 
encloſing ſeveral kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 'There are four 
ſpecies. 

CLITORIDIS muſculus, a name given by Verheyen to the 
muſcle of the female pudenda, uſually called erector clito- 
ridis, This is the only muſcle that is proper to this 
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long, and its limb divided into five equal ſegments. The 
ſtamina are very long, and the fruit is a ſingle- ſeeded 
berry. 

CLEROMANCY, a kind of divination performed by the 
throwing of dice, or little bones; and obſerving the 
its, or marks, turned up. HE 
he word comes from KAnpogy bot, and pAvVTEIL) divina- 

tron.” : 

At Bura, a city of Achaia, was a temple, and a celebrated 
oracle of Hercules; where ſuch as conſulted the oracle, 
after praying to the idol, threw four dies, the points 
whereof being well ſcanned by the prieſt, he was ſup- 
poſed to draw an anſwer from them. 

Something of this kind ſeems to have been practiſed 
with regard to Jonah. See Jonah, i. 7. : 
CLEROTI, among the Athenians, a kind of public arbi- 

trators. Sce DIEXTETAE. 8 

CLETHRA, in Betany. Gronov. Fl. Virg. 43. a genus of 
the decandria minygynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: 
the flower hath five oblong petals, and ten ſtamina, which 
are as long as the petals. In the center is ſituated a 
roundiſh germen, which afterward becomes a roundiſh 
capſule encloſed by the empalement, having three cells, 
which are full of angular ſeeds. We know but one ſpe- 
cies of this genus of ſhrubs, which is a native of Vir- 

inia and Carolina. 

It is hardy enough to bear the open air of England; and 
is one of the moſt beautiful ſhrubs at its lowering ſea- 
fon. It thrives beſt in moiſt land, and in a ſheltered 
ſituation. 

CLETHRITES leis, a name given by the ancients to ſuch 
pieces of foſſile wood as ſhewed a grain reſembling that 
of the wood of the alder. 

CLEW of the fail of a ſhip, is the lower corner of it which 
reaches down to that earing where the tackles and ſheets 
are faſtened; ſo that when a ſail is made goring, or 
floping by degrees, ſhe is ſaid to have a great clew : anda 
ſhip is ſaid to have a great c/ew, when ſhe has a very long 
yard, and ſo has much canvas in her fails. 

C1.tw-garnet, in Ship-Building, a rope faſtened to the clew 
of the ſail, and from thence running in a block ſeized to 
the middle of the main and fore-yard. Its uſe is to bale 
up the cer of the ſail cloſe to the middle of the yard, 
in order to its being furled. 

Ci.tw-line is the ſame to the top-ſails, top-gallant-ſails,, 
and ſprit- ſails, that the clew-garnet is to the main-fail and 
fore-ſail, and has the very ſame uſe. In a guſt of wind, 
when a top-ſail is to be taken in, they firſt hale home 
the lee cleu-line, and by that means the fail is taken in 
much eaher. 

CLIDOMANCY, from Neis, a tey, and arrest, divina- 
tion, a ſpecies of divination performed by means of keys. 
Sce DATYLIOMANCY, 

CLIENT, CLiews, among the Romans, a citizen who put 

himſelf under the proteQtion of ſome great man, who in 
that relation was called his patron, patronus. 
The patron afliſted his client with his protection, intereſt, 
and eſtate; and the client gave his vote for his patron, 
when he ſought any office for himſelf, or his friends. 
Clients owed reſpect to their patrons, as theſe recipro- 
cally owed them their protection. 
This right of patronage was appointed by Romulus, to 
unite the rich and poor together, in ſuch manner, as that 
one might live without contempt, and the'other without 
envy. But the condition of a client, in courſe of time, 
became lictle elſe but a moderate kind of ſlavery. 
By degrees, the cuſtom extended itſelf beyond Rome; 
and not only families, but cities, and entire provinces, 
even out of Italy, followed the example. Thus Sicily, 
v. gr. put itſelf under the clientela, or protection of 
Marcellus. 
Lazius and Budzus refer the origin of fiefs, and tenures, 
tw the patrons and clients of ancient Rome: but the dif- 
ference is pretty conſiderable between the relation of vaſ- 
ſals and their lords, and that of clients and their patrons. 
See VASSA4L. 
"The clienti, beſide the reſpect they bore their patrons, and 
the vote they gave them, were obliged to aſſiſt them in all 
afairsz and even to pay their ranſom, if they ſhould be 
taken priſoners in war, in caſe they were not able to do 
it of 83 

Ciie v is now uſed ſor a party in a lau- ſuit, who has turned 
over his cauſe into the hands of a counſellor, or ſolli- 
citor. 

CLIFFORTIA, in Potany, a genus of the dioecia polyandria 
clas. Its charaQers are theſe : it hath male and female 
flowers in different plants; the male flowers have a 

ſpreading empalement, . compoſed of three ſmall oval 
concave leaves, but no petals, with a great number of 
hairy ſtamina. The female flowers have a permanent 
empalement, compoſed of three leaves fitting upon the 
 germen:; theſe have no petals; but the oblong germen, 


Ope. 
CLIFT, in the Manege, a deficiency in the 


hoo 


CLiFTs, in timber. See Timnrk. 
CLIMACIDES, among the Greeks, 


CLIMACTERIC, Annus CLIMACTERIcus, 


year of a man's life; the reſt are multiples of the firſt, 


CLIMATARCHZA, Kaiuaragyet were governors of pro- 
CLIMATE, CrL1ma, or Ct1mt, in Geography, a part of. 


CLI 


which is ſituated below the empalement . | 

long, flender, feathered ſtyles. The germes ns e 
becomes an oblong taper capſule, with two cells 8 rward 
by the empalement, including one narrow bi 
N are three ſpecies; natives of the Cape of Go 


new, ſoft 
h . 3 and 
roug . as hoof that grows in horſes fect, upon the 
It is alſo called chink, crack, or chep, and b 
avalure. See CLEFT. | n FM French 


were wom 
who aſſiſted their miſtreſſes to get on horſeback, 2 
Y. 


ing as ſteps for them to aſcend 
a criti 
or period, in a man's age, wherein, accordin 7 
logers, there is ſome very notable alteration to appen i 
the body; and a perſon is expoſed to great danger of head, 
The word comes from xa;uax7np, or KAIPEKTNDUL2,, of 
ANHaE, AM ſeala; q. d. by a ſcale, or ladder, * 
e firſt climacteric is, according to ſome, the ſeventh 


as 14, 21, 49, 56, 63, and 84; which two laſt are 
called the grand climatterics, and the dangers here are ſup- 
oſed more imminent. 
The opinion has a great deal of antiquity on its fide, 
Aulus Gellius ſays, it was borrowed from the Chaldeans- 
who might probably receive it from Pythagoras, whoſe 
philoſophy turned much on numbers; and who imagined 
an extraordinary virtue in the number 7 
Marc. Ficinus gives us the foundation of the opinion: he 
tells us, there is a year aſſigned for each planet to rule 
over the body of man, each in his turn: now Saturn he. 
ing the moſt maleficent planet of all, every ſeventh year, 
which falls to his lot, becomes very dangerous; eſpeci- 
ally thoſe of 63 and 84, when the perſon is already ad- 
vanced in years. 
Some hold, according to this doctrine, every ſeventh year 
an eſtabliſhed climacſleric; but others only allow the title 
to thoſe produced by the multiplication of the climaQteri- 
cal ſpace by an odd number, 3, 5, 7, 9, &c. Others 
obſcrve every ninth year as a c/madteric. 
Hevelius has a volume under the title of Annus Climac- 
tericus, deſcribing the loſs he ſuſtained in the burning of 
his obſervatory, &c. which it ſeems happened in his firlt 
grand climatteric. 
Suetonius ſays, Auguſtus congratalated his nephe upon 
his having paſſed his firſt grand climaderic, whereot he 
was very apprehenſive. 
Some pretend that the climacteric years are alſo fatal to 
political bodies; which perhaps may be granted, when 
it is proved that they are ſo to natural ones. 
Authors on this ſubje&, are Plato, Cicero, Macrobins, 
Aulus Gellius, among the ancients 3 Argol, Magirus, 
and Salmaſius, among the moderns. And St. Augultine, 
St. Ambroſe, Beda, and Boetius, countenance the opi- 
nion. 


vinces to the Greek emperors. 


the ſurface of the earth, bounded by two circles parallel 
to the equator, and of ſuch a breadth, as that the longelt 
day in the parallel near the pole, exceeds the longelt day 
in that next the equator by ſome certain ſpace z viz. half 
an hour. 

The word comes from xama, inclinamentum, an inclira- 
tion; becauſe the difference of climates ariſes from the 
different inclination or obliquity of the ſphere. 


CLIMATE, the beginning of the, is the parallel circle wherein 


the day is the ſhorteſt. 


CLIMATE, the end of the, is that wherein the day is the 


longeſt. The climates therefore are reckoned from the 
equator to the pole; and are ſo many bands, or 20ne"s 
terminated by lines parallel to the equator : . A 
ſtrictneſs, there are ſeveral climates in the breadth ot one 
zone. 3 icht 
Each climate only differs from its contiguous _, ga 
the longeſt day in ſummer is longer or ſhorter by halt 
hour in the one place than in the other. gal d. 
As the climates commence from the equator, . . ol 
mate, at its beginning, has its longeſt day ae 7 = 
hours long; at its end, twelve hours and an Ns 
ſecond, which begins where the firſt ends, viz. at i the 
hours and an half, ends at thirteen hours; and dich * 
reſt, as far as the polar circles, where thoſe, - an 
geographers call hour-climates terminate, and m- 
commence. 4 
As an hour-climate is a ſpace compriſed E bn 
rallels of the equator, in the ſirſt of which, 5 ſo the 
day exceeds that in the latter by half an oo circles 
month climate is a ſpace - terminated between paral 


I 


the polar circles, whoſe longeſt day is longer 
1 has that of its contiguous one by a month, or 
pr 1669 who confined the climates to what they ima- | 
ned the habitable parts of the earth, only allowed of 
Een: The middle of the firſt they made to paſs through 
Meroe 3 the ſecond through Sienna; the third through 
Alexandriaz the fourth through Rhodes the fifth 
through Rome; the ſixth through Pontus; and the ſe- 
venth through the mouth of the Boryſthenes. To theſe 
were added two other climates; the eighth paſſing through 
the Riphæan mountains, and the ninth through Tanais. 
The moderns, who have ſailed farther toward the poles, 
make thirty c/1matrs on each fide : and in regard the ob- 
liquity of the ſphere makes a little difference in the 
length of the longeſt day; inſtead of half an hour, ſome | 
of them only make the difference of climates a quarter. 


CLI 


In fixing the climates, there ordinarily is no regard had to 
the refraction. 

Vulgarly, the term climate is beſtowed on any country 
or region differing from another, either in reſpect of the 
ſeaſons, the quality of the ſoil, or even the manners of 
the inhabitants; without any regard to the length of the 
longeſt day. 

Monteſquieu, in his Spirit of Laws, examines the in- 
fluence of different climates on the manners, characters, 
and laws of nations. See vol. i. book xiv. xv. xvi. xvil. 
Abulfeda, an Arabic author, diſtinguiſhes the firſt kind 
of climates by the term real climates; and the latter by that 
of apparent climates. | 

Varenius gives us a table of thirty climates ; but without 
any regard to the refraction. Ricciolus furniſhes a more 
accurate one, wherein the refractions are allowed for: 
an abſtract of which follows. 


A Table of CL1MATES. 
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CuMATE for plants. See TEMPERATURE. 
CLIMAX, or gradation, in Rhetoric, a figure, whereby the 
diſcourſe aſcends, as it were, by degrees. Such is that 
of Cicero to Catiline : Nyhil agis, 2 moliris, nihil cogt= 
tas; guod ego non audiam, quod etiam non videam, planeque 
ſentiam: ibn deft nothing, movęſi nothing, thinkeft no- 
thing ; but I hear it, nay ſee it, and perfectly underfland it. 
'Thus, the ſame Cicero to Atticus: Si dorms, expergiſ- 
cere ; fi flas, ingredere ; fi ingrederis, curre; fi curris, ad- 
9 See ANTICLIMAX, 
CLIMBER, in Botany. Sec Virein's Bower, 
CLIMIA of the Arabs. See KLIMIA. 
CLIMING Fumitory, in Botany, See FumiTORT, and 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlix. part 2. p. 841. 
CLINCH of @ cable, is that part of it which is bent about 
the ring of the anchor, and then ſeized or made faſt. 
CLincn-bo/ts, in a ſkip, are ſuch as are clinched with a ri- 
vetting hammer at thoſe ends which come through. 
CLINCHER-wzrk, in Sea-Language, the diſpoſition of the 
planks in the fide of any veſſel, by which the lower edge 
of every plank overlays the next under it, like the lates 
on the top of a houſe. 
CLINCHING, in Sca Language, a kind of flight calking 
uſed about the ports, on a proſpect of foul weather: it is 
done by driving a little oakum into their ſeams, that the 
water may not come in at them. 
CLINIC, CII NS Iicus, a term applied by ſome church-hiſ- 
torians to thoſe among the ancients, who received bap- 
tiſm on their death-bed. 
The word xx is formed from xxun, à bed. 
It was the doctrine of many of the fathers, that baptiſm 
abſolutely waſhed away all previous ſins, and that there 
was no atonement for fins committed after baptiſm. On 
this account, many deferred that ſacrament till they were 
arrived at the laſt ſtage of life, and were pretty ſafe 
from the danger of ſinning any more; and ſuch were 
called clinici. 
Magnus, in the third century, made a doubt whether or 
no clinics were truly baptized, in regard the ceremony 
was only performed by aſperſion, inſtead of immerſion : 
he conſulted St. Chrytoſtom on the point, who replied to 
him, that the ſacrament does not waſh away ſin after 
the manner of a corporal bath; and ſhews from ſcripture 
that aſperſion is ſufficient. Sce BAPTISM. 
LINIC is alſo uſed, in Antiguity, for a patient, or perſon 
merely ſick, even without keeping his bed; as appears 
lrom the life of Charlemagne, in Caniſius. 
CLixicvs is alſo uſed for a phyſician : becauſe phyſicians 
are much converſant about the beds of the ſick. 
It was, however, principally the phyſicians of emperors 
that were called by this title. 
LINIC is now ſeldom uſed but for a quack; or rathei for 
an empirical nurſe, who pretends to have learned the art 
of curing diſeaſes by attending on the ſick. 
LINICA, medicina, was particularly uſed for the method of 
viſiting, and treating ſick perſons in bed, for the more 
exact diſcovery of all the ſymptoms of their diſeaſe. 
c Clerc obſerves, that Eſculapius was the firſt who exer- 
ciled the clinic medicine. 


CLINKERS, among Brick-Makers. Sec Brick, 


CLINOIDES, in Anatomy, an epithet given to the four 
ſmall proceſſes of the os sPHENOIDEsS, one of the bones 
of the cranium ; ſo called, ſay ſome, from their reſem- 
bling the feet of a bed. | 

The word is formed of the Greek xAun, a bed, and «So, 

form; either from the reſemblance which the three bones 

bear to the feet of a bed; or from the cavity they form, 
which reſembles a bed itſelf. 

Theſe together form a little cavity, from its ſhape called 

fella turcia, or equina; wherein is placed the pituitary 
land. 

CLINOPODIUM, in Botany, Field Baſil, a genus of the 

didynamia gymnoſpermia claſs. Its characters are theſe : 

the flower is of the lip kind, with a ſhort tube enlarging 
to the mouth; the upper lip is ere, and indented at the 
top; the under lip is trifid, the middle ſegment being 
broad and indented. It hath four ſtamina under the up- 
per lip, two of which are ſhorter than the other: in the 
center is ſituated the quadripartite germen, which after- 
ward becomes four oval feeds, ſhut up in the empalement. 

There are ſix ſpecies. 

The firſt fort grows naturally by the ſides of hedges in 

moſt parts of England. 

CLIO, one of the Muszs. In the portraits of Apollo and 

the Muſes, dug out of Herculaneum, Clio appears ſeated, 

and her head is crowned with laurels. In her left hand 
ſhe holds an open volume, in which ſhe is reading. On 
the outſide is written KLEIQ ICTOPIAN, Clio the Hiſ- 
torian; though it ſhould rather be tranſlated, Clio invented 

Hiftery. At her feet are ſix other rolls, or antique vo- 

lumes, incloſed in a cylindrical cafe. Burney's Hiſt. of 

Mufic, vol. i. p. 294. 

CL1o, in Zoology, the name of a genus of worms, belong- 
ing to the order of malluſca: the body of which is = 

long, and formed for ſwimming, and furniſhed with two 

oppoſite a/z of a membranaceous ſtructure. They are 
found in the ocean. 

CLIPEUS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a claſs of the 
echinadermata, which are very depreſſed and flat, and in 
ſome meaſure reſemble a ſhield. Of this claſs there are 
only two known ſpecies. 

The firſt is the diſcoide echinites of Plot, and the ſecond 
that of Langius, which has a little higher top. 

CLIPPING the coin. See Coin, 

CLITONES, the eldeſt, and all the ſons of kings. This 
word is often met with in our ancient authors. 

CLITORIA, in Bztany, a genus of the diadelphia dzcandrie 
claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower is of the but- 
terfly kind, having a large ſpreading ſtandard, which is 
erect; the two wings are oblong, and ſhortet than the 
ſtandard. The keel is ſhorter than the wings, and is 
hooked. It hath ten ſtamina, nine of which are joined, 
and one itands ſeparate. In the center is ſituated an ob- 
long germen, which aſterward becomes a long, narrow, 
compreſſed pod, with one cell, opening with two valves, 


ſpecies. 

CLITORIDIS muſculus, a name given by Verheyen to the 
muſcle of the female pudenda, uſually called erefor clito- 
ridis, This is the only muſcle that is proper to this 


part; 


encloſing ſeveral kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. There are four 
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part; the other, called the inferior clitoridis, being pro- | 
perly a /phin&er vagine, or, as Albinus calls it, conſtrictor 
cunm. 
CLITORIS, in Anatomy, a long round body in the forepart 
of the vulva, or natural parts of a woman, where the 
nymphe form an angle with each other; being one of the 
organs of generation in that ſex, See Tab, Anat. (Splanch.) 
Hg. 9. lit. o. p. fig. 11. lit. m. fig. 13. lit. a. Its figure 
repreſents that of a glans or acorn : ordinarily it 1s pretty 
ſmall, but in ſome women thick, and long. In many 
reſpects, it repreſents the penis of a man; whence ſome 
call it mentula, or penis muliebris, the woman's yard. 
In effect, it is compoſed of the ſame parts; it has, like 
it, two cavernous or ſpongious bodies; and a glans at 
the extremity, covered with a preputium z but it is not 
1 through like the penis. 

his is thought by ſome to have been firſt diſcovered by 
modern anatomiſts; but Dr. Tronchin quotes ſeveral an- 
cient authors who knew the clitzris, and proves that Bo- 
naciolus mentioned it before Colunibus or Fallopius. 
It has two muſcles which erect it in coition z on which 
occaſion it ſwells, and grows hard. Some anatomiſts 
pretend too, that it has two muſcult gjaculatoresr., See Tab. 
Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 13. lit. f. f. 
Its ſenſation is exquiſite z and it is found the chief ſeat of 
pleaſure ; ſo that ſome call it rum YVeneris, And hence 
it is ſaid, ſome women are apt to abuſe it. See Por- 
LUTION, 
The extremity of this part is ſometimes cut off; as in 
circumciſion, where it advances out too far. It is fome- 
times ſo large and prepondent, that it bears a full reſem- 
blance to the virile member ; whence the perfons in 
whom it is ſo found, frequently paſs for hermaphrodites. 
The ſpongious bodies of the clitorrs ariſe diſtinctly from 
the lower parts of the os pubis ; and approaching one an- 
other, unite, and form the body of the clitoris. Before 
their union they are called the crura clitoridis; and are 
twice as long as the body of the clztorzs. 
Its muſcles ariſe from the protuberance of the iſchium, 


and are inſerted into its ſpongious bodies. It has veins } 


and arteries from the hzmorrhoidal veſſels, and pudenda ; 
and nerves from the intercoſtals. 

CLIVERS, in Botany. See CLEAVERS. 

CLOACA, among the Ancients, was a ſubterraneous aque- 
duct, or common-ſewer, for the reception and diſcharge 
of the filth of a city, or houſe. 

The word is formed from zau{@, I waſh away. 
Tarquinius Priſcus is ſaid to have been the firſt who con- 
trived clocce in ancient Rome; to which end, a canal 
was firſt dug through the mountains whereon the city 
ſtood, and divided into three branches, called the great 
cloaca. 

The care and inſpection of the cloace belonged to the 
cenſors, till the time of Auguſtus, who appointed cura- 
tores cloacarum on purpoſe. The Romans had alſo their 
Cloacina, or goddeſs, who preſided over the cloace. 
CLoaca, in Comparative Anatomy, imports that canal in 
birds, through which the egg deſcends from the ovary in 
its exit. In this it is remarkable, that the part which is 
next the ovary is jagged, like the morſus diaboli, and fluc- 
tuates in the abdomen without any attachment to the 
ovary : hence anatomiſts have been ſomewhat puzzled to 
comprehend by what means the egg falls into the ovary. 
See EGG. 

CLOATIHS, or CLoTHEs. See Hasir. 

CLOCK, a kind of movement, or machine, ſerving to mea- 
ſure, and ſtrike time. 

The uſual chronometers are watches and clocks : the for- 
mer, in ſtrictneſs, are ſuch as ſhew the parts of time z the 
latter, ſuch as publiſh it by ſtriking: though the name 
watch is ordinarily appropriated to pocket clocks; and 
that of clocks to larger machines, whether they ſtrike 
or no. 6 

The parts common to both kinds of movements, ſee un- 
der the article MoveEMENT. Thoſe peculiar to watches 
and clocks, ſee under WaTCcH-WoRkk, and CLock- 
WORK. 

The invention of clocks with wheels, is referred to Paci- 
ficus, archdeacon of Verona, who lived in the time of 
Lotharius, in the ninth century, ſon of Lewis the De- 
bonnair z on the credit of an epitaph quoted by Ughelli, 
and borrowed by him from Panvinius. Otheis aſcribe 
the invention to Boethius, about the year 510. 

They were at firſt called no#urnal gials; to diſtinguiſh 
them from fun-dials, which ſhewed the hour by the ſun's 
ſhadow. . 

Mr. Derham makes clock-work of a much older ſtanding ; 
and ranks Archimedes's ſphere, mentioned by Claudian, 
and that of Poſidonius, mentioned by Cicero, among 
machines of this kind; not that either their form or 
uſe were the ſame with thoſe of ours : but that they had 


| 


CLock-work, theory and calculation of. The method 


their motion from ſome hidden weights, or ſprings, | 


* 
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with wheels, or pullies, or fome ſuch clock. _ 
ple. Thus he underſtands the incluſus ark pt 
ſpiritus N & vivum certis motibus urget opus, Wed 
But be this as it will, it is certain the art of makin 
ſuch as are now in uſe, was either firſt invented, or 
leaſt retrieved, in Germany, about two hundred md 68 
1 — ago. Fo T 
Clock-makers were firſt introduced into England ;; 
when Edward III. granted a licence for — 1 
come over from Delft in Holland, and praQiiſe their b 
cupation in this country. = 
The water-clacks, or clepſydra, and fun-dials, have both 
much better claim to antiquity. * 2 
The French annals mention one of the ſormer kind ſent 
by Aaron king of Perſia to Charlemagne, about the x 
l year 

807, which ſeemed to bear ſome reſemblance to the mo- 
dern clocks; it was of braſs, and ſhewed the hours 
twelve little balls of the ſame metal, which fell at the 
end of each hour, and in falling, ſtruck a bell, and made 
it ſound. There were alſo figures of twelve cavalier; 
which at the end of each hour come forth at certain aper= 
tures, or windows, in the fide of the clock, and ſhut them 
again, &c. 
Among the modern clc4s, the moſt eminent for their 
furniture, and the variety of their motions and figures 
are thoſe of Straſburg, and of Lyons. In the frſt, 4 
cock claps his wings, and proclaims the hour; the angel 
opens a door, and ſalutes the Virgin; and the Holy Spi- 
rit deſcends on her, &c. In the ſecond, two horlemen 
encounter, and beat the hour on each other; a door 
opens, and there appcars on the theatre the Virgin with 
Jeſus Chriſt in her arms; the magi, with their retinue, 
marching in order, and preſenting their gifts; two trum- 

eters ſounding all the while to proclaim the proceſſion, 
The invention of PENDULUM clocks is owing to the happy 
induſtry of the laſt age: the honour of it is diſputed 
between Huygens and Galileo. The former, who has a 
volume on the ſubject, declares it was firſt put in prac- 
tice in the year 1657, and the deſcription thereof printed 
in 1658. Becher, De Nova Temporis dimetiendi The- 
oria, anno 1680, contends for Galileo; and relates, though 
at ſecond-hand, the whole hiſtory of the invention: add- 
ing, that one Trefler, claci- mater to the father of the 
then grand duke of Tuſcany, made the firſt pendulum 
clock at Florence, by direction of Galileo Galilei; a pat- 
tern of which was beourhs into Holland. 
The academy del Cimento ſay expreſly, that the applica- 
tion of the pendulum to the movement of a clock was 
firſt propoſed by Galileo, and firſt put in practice by his 
ſon Vincenzo Galitei, in 1649. 
Be the inventor who he will, it is certain the invention 
never flouriſhed till it came into Huygens's hands, who 
inſiſts on it, that if ever Galileo thought of ſuch a thing, 
he never brought it to any degree of perfection. 
The firſt pendulum cleck made in England, was in the 
year 1662, by Mr. Fromantil, a Dutchman. 
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Pendulum CLock, Pecket CLock, and Repeating CLOCK. 


See WATCH, and PENDULUM cleck. 


CLock-WoRkk, is that part of the movement which ſtrikes 


the hour, &c. on a bell. See Tab. Hloralogy. fig. 2. 
The wheels it conſiſts of are the grea! oxfiril wheel H; 
which is moved by the weight or ſpri1'g at whe varrel G: 
in ſixteen or thirty-hour clocks, this has utzally pins, and 
is called the pin- tuheel; in eight-day pieces, the ſecond 
h 21 I is commonly the pin-wheel, or ſ{triking-wheel, 
which is moved by the former. Next the ſtriking-wheel, 
is the detent-wheel, or hoop-wheel, K, having a hoop 
almoſt round it, wherein is a vacancy at which the 4 
locks. The next is the third, or fourth wheel, accord- 
ng to its diſtance from the firſt, called the warnmng- 
wheel L. The laſt is the flying pinion 2 with a fly, or 
fan, to gather air, and ſo bridle the rapidity of the clect's 
motion. To theſe mult be added the pinion of report 
which drives round the locking- wheel, called allo the 
couni=uheel; ordinarily with eleven notches in it, un- 
equally diſtant, to make the clock ſtrike the hours. SCC 
HEEL. 
Beſides the wheels, to the clock part belongs the raſh, or 
ratch ; a kind of wheel with twelve large fangs r 2 
concentrical to the dial wheel, and ſerving to lift up 3 
detents every hour, and make the clock ſtrike: 58 
tents, or ſtops, which being liſted up, and let fall, — 
and unlock the c/o in ſtriking; the hammers 5 
which ſtrikes the bell R; the hammer-tails, 48 Yet 
which the ſtriking pins draw back the hammers 3 _ « 
whereby the — is lifted up and unlocked; and hitting 
icces, as P, which lift up and unlock the _ Fon 
or the mechaniſm of the various parts of a © 


ſerve to move the hands, and ſhew the time, ſee Wacht 
of cal· 


work, 
aving 
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zne in it very entertaining, and at the ſame time 
22 uſeful, we ſhall Bo the readers the rules 
relating thereto : referring, for the general rules that ob- 
tain in the calculation of all movements of watch as well 
as clock-work, to the article MoyvemenT ; and, for the 
particular rules of watch-work, to the article WAaTCH- 


os ſtrict calculation itſelf, it bears that affinity to 
the calculation of watch-work, that, to avoid repetitions, 
we ſhall refer to that head: what clock-work has peculiar 
to itſelf will be conceived from what follows. ; 
CLock, rules for calculating the flriking part of a. Firſt 
then, obſerve, that regard here needs only be had to the 
counting-wheel, ſtriking-wheel, and detent-wheel, which 
move round in this proportion : the count-wheel com- 
monly goes round once in 12 or 24 hours: the detent- 
wheel moves round every ſtroke the clock ſtrikes, or ſome- 
times but once in two ſtrokes z wherefore, it follows, 
hat 
Secondly, As many pins as are in the pin-wheel, ſo many 
turns hath the detent-wheel in one turn of the pin-wheel ; 
or, which is the ſame, the pins of the pin-wheel are the 
quotients of that wheel divided by the pinion of the de- 
tent-wheel. But if the detent-wheel move but once 
round in two ſtrokes of the clect, then the ſaid quotient 
is but half the number of pins. 
Thirdly, As many turns of the pin-wheel as are required 
to — the ſtrokes of 12 hours (which are 78), ſo 
many turns muſt the pinion of report have, to turn round 
the count- wheel once: or thus, the quotient of 78, di- 
vided by the number of ſtriking- pins, ſhall be the quo-| 
tient for the pinion of report, and the count- wheel; and 
this is in caſe the pinion of report be fixed to the arbor 
of the pin-wheel, which is commonly done. 
An example will make all plain : the locking-wheel being 
48, the pinion of report 8, the pin-wheel 
8) 48 ( 6. 78, the ſtriking-pins are 13, and ſo of the 
— — reſt. Note alſo, that 78 divided by 13 gives 
6) 78 (13. 6, the quotient of the pinion of report. As 
6) 60 (10. for the warning-wheel, and e ee. it 
6) 48 (8. matters little what numbers they have; their 
uſe being only to bridle the rapidity of the 
motion of the other wheels. 
The following rules will be of good ſervice in this cal- 
culation. 
1. To find how many ſtrokes a clock flrikes in one turn of the 
fuſer, or barrel. As the turns of the great wheel, or fuſee, 
are to the days of the clachs continuance; ſo is the num- 
ber of ſtrokes in 24 hours, viz. 156, to the ſtrokes of 
one turn of the fuſee. 
2. To find how many days a clock will go. As the ſtrokes 
in 24 hours are to thoſe in one turn of the fuſee; ſo are 
the turns of the fuſee to the days of the c/oc#'s going. 
3. To find the number of turns of the fuſee, or barrel, As 
the ſtrokes in one turn of the fuſee are to thoſe of 24 
hours; ſo is the cloct's continuance to the turns of the 
fuſce, or great wheel. | 
4. To find the number of leaves in the pinion of report on the 
axis of the great wheel. As the number of ſtrokes in the 
clact's continuance is to the turns of the fuſee ; ſo are the 
ſtrokes in 12 hour viz. 78, to the quotient of the pi- 
nion of report fixed on the arbor of the great-wheel. 
$. To find the firokes in the clocks continuance. As 12 is to 
78, fo are the hours of the clack's continuance to the 
number of ſtrokes in that time. 
By ſtat. ꝙ and 10. W. III. cap. 28. f 2. no perſon ..all 
export, or endeavour to export, out of this kingdom, any 
outward or inward box-caſe or dial-plate, of gold, filver, 
braſs, or other metal, for clock or watch, without the 
movement in or with every ſuch box, &c. made up fit 
for uſe, with the maker's name engraven thereon; nor 
thall any perſon make up any clock or watch, without 
putting their name and place of abode or freedom, and 
no other name or place, on every clock or watch; on 
penalty of forfeiting every ſuch box, caſe, and dial-plate, 
clock and watch, not made up and engraven as afore- 
ſaid; and 201. one moiety to the king, the other to 
thoſe that ſhall ſue for the 4 
e ingenious Dr. Franklin has contrived a clacl to ſhew 
hours, minutes, and ſeconds, with only three wheels 
and two pinions in the whole movement. The dial- plate 
(Fig. 8. Tab. II. Horology,) has the hours engraven upon it 
nipiral ſpaces along two diameters of a circle containing 
our Umes 60 minutes. The index A goes round in four 
ours, and counts the minutes from any hour by which it 
4s paſſed to the next following hour. The time, there- 
1 <11 the poſition of the index ſhewn in the figure is ei- 
2 a 32, minutes paſt XII. III. or VIII; and ſo in every 
—— — of the circle, it points to the number of mi- 
Tü. after the hours which the index laſt left in its motion. 
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in a minute, and ſhews the ſeconds. The wheel-work 
of this clock may be ſeen in (fig. 9.) A is the firſt orgreat 
wheel, containing an hundred and ſixty teeth, and going 
round in four hours with the index A in fig. 8. let down 
by a hole on its axis. This wheel turns a pinion B of 
ten leaves, which therefore goes round in a quarter of an 
hour: on the axis of this pinion is the wheel C of an 
hundred and twenty teeth, which goes round in the ſame 
time, and turns a pinion D, of eight leaves, round in 
a minute, with the ſecond-hand B of fig. 8. fixed on its 
axis, and alſo the common wheel E of thirty teeth, for 
moving a pendulum (by pallets) that vibrates ſeconds, 
as in a common clock, This cloct is wound up by a line 
going over a pulley on the axis of the great wheel, like 
a common thirty-hour clock. Many of theſe admirably 
ſimple machines have been conftratied; which meaſure 
time exceedingly well. It is ſubject, however, to the 
inconvenience of requiring frequent winding by drawing 
up the weight; and likewiſe to ſome uncertainty as to 
the particular hour ſhewn by the index A. Mr. Fergu- 
ſon has propoſed to remedy theſe inconveniences by the 
following conſtruction. In the dial-plate of his cloc4 ( fir. 
10.) there is an opening ab cd, below the center; through 
which appears part of a flat plate, on which the 12 
hours with their diviſions into quarters, are engraved : 
this plate turns round in twelve hours, and the index A 
points out the true hour, &c. B is the minate-hand which 
goes round the large circle of 60 minutes, whilſt the 
plate cd thifts its place one hour under the fixed in- 
dex A. There is another opening ef gh, through which 
the ſeconds are ſeen on a flat moveable ring at the extie- 
mity of a fleur-de-lis engraved on the face of the dial-plate. 
A, in fig. 11, is the great wheel of this clock, containing 
an hundred and twenty teeth, and turning round in 
twelve hours. 'The axis of this wheel bears the plate of 
hours, which may be moved by a pin paſſing through 
ſmall holes drilled in the plate, without affecting he 
wheel-work. The great wheel A turns a pinion B of 
ten leaves round in an hour, and carries the minute-hand 
B on its axis round the dial-plate in the ſame time: on 
this axis isa wheel C of an hundred and twenty teeth, 
turning round a pinion D of fix leaves in three minutes; 
on the axis of which there is a wheel E of ninety teeth, 
that keeps a pendulum in motion, vibrating ſeconds by 
np as in a common c/oct, when the pendulum-wheel 
as only thirty teeth, and goes round in a minute. In 
order to ſhew the ſeconds by this clock, a thin plate muſt 
be divided into three times ſixty, or an hundred and 
eighty equal parts, and numbered 10, 20, 30, 40, 50g 
60, three times ſucceſſively; and fixed on the ſame axis 
with the wheel of ninety teeth, ſo as to turn round near 
the back of the dial- plate; and theſe diviſions will ſhew 
the ſeconds through the opening /g b, fig. 10. This 
clock will go a week without winding, and always ſhew 
the preciſe hour; but this clock, as Mr. Ferguſon can- 
didly acknowleges, has two diſadvantages of which Dr 
Franklin's clock is free. When the minute-hand B is ad- 
juited, the hour-plate muſt alſo be ſet right by means of 
a pin; and the ſmallneſs of the teeth in the pendulum 
heal will cauſe the pendulum ball to deſcribe but ſmall 
arcs in its vibrations; and therefore the momentum of 
the ball will be leſs, and the times of the vibrations will 
be more affected by any unequal impulſe of the pendu- 
lum-wheel on the pallets. Beſides, the weight of the flat 
ring on which the ſeconds are engraved will load the pi- 
vots of the axis of the pendulum-wheel with a great deal 
of friction, which ought by all poſſible means to be 
avoided. 'To remedy this inconvenience, the ſecond 
plate might be omitted. 
A clock ſhewing the apparent diurnal motions of the 
ſun and moon, the age and phaſes of the moon, with 
the time of her coming to the meridian, and the times of 
high and low water; by having only two wheels and a 
inion added to the common movement, was contrived 
y Mr. Ferguſon, and is deſcribed in his Select Exerciſes. 
The dial-plate of this clock, (ſee Tab. II. Horolegy, fig. 12.) 
contains all the twenty-four hours of the day and night. 
S is the ſun, which ſerves as an hour index, by going 
round the dial-plate in twenty-four hours; and M is the 
moon, which goes round. in twenty-four hours, fifty mi- 
nutes and a half, the time of her going round in the hea- 
vens from one meridian to the ſame meridian again. The 
ſun is fixed to a circular plate, (ſee fig. 13.) and carried 
round by the motion of that plate, on which the twenty- 
four hours are engraven; and within them is a circle di- 
vided into twenty- nine and a half equal parts for the days 
of the moon's age, reckoning from new moon to new 
moon; and each day ſtands directly under the time, in 
the twenty-four hour circle, of the moon's coming to the 
meridian; the XII. under the ſun ſtanding for noon, and 


. the oppoſite XII. for midnight. The moon, M, is fixed 
to 
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to another circular plate (fig. 12.) of the ſame diameter 
with that which carries the ſun, part of which may be 
ſeen through the opening, over which the ſmall wires « 
and 4 paſs in the moon-plate. The wire a thews the 
moon's age and time of her coming to the meridian, and 
bſhews the time of high-water for that day, in the ſun- 


plate. The diſtance of theſe wires anſwers to the difter- 


ence of time between the moon's coming to the meridian 
and high-water at the place for which the check is made. 
At London their difference is two hours and a half. 
Above the moon- plate there is a fixed plate N, ſupport- 
ed by a wire A, bred to it at one end and fixed at right 
angles into the dial-plate at the midnight XII. This 
plate may repreſent the earth, and the dot L London, 
or the place to which the cloct is adapted. Around this 
mo there is an elliptic ſhade ori the moon plate, the 
igheſt points of which are marked high-water, and the 
loweſt /w-water. As this plate turns round below the 
plate N, theſe points come ſucceſſively even with L, 
and ſtand over it at the times when it is high or low Wa- 
ter at the given place; which times ate pointed by the 
ſun, 8, on the dial-plate; and the plate H, above XII. at 
noon riſes or falls with the tide. 
As the ſun, 8, goes round the dial-plate in twenty-four 
hours, and the moon, M, in twenty-four hours fifty mi- 
nutes and a half, it is plain that the moon makes only 
twenty- eight revolutions and a half, whilſt the ſun makes 
twenty-nine and a half: ſo that it will be twenty-nine 
days and a half from conjunction to conjunction. And 
thus the wire a ſhifts over one day of the moon's age on 
the ſun- plate in twenty-four hours. 
'The phaſes of the moon for every day of her age may be 
ſeen through a round hole m in the moon plate: thus, at 
conjunction or new-moon the whole ſpace feen through 
m is black; at oppoſition or full moon, this ſpace is 
white: at either quadrature half black and half white; 
and at every poſition, the white part reſembles the vi- 
ſible part of the moon for every day of her age. 'The 
black thaded ſpace Ny F, (fig. 13.) on the ſun-plate 
ſerves for theſe appearances. N repreſents the new 
moon, F the full moon, and F her firit quarter, and / her 
laſt quarter, &c. 
The wheel-work and tide-work of this clacł are repreſent- 
ed in fir. 14. A andBare two wheels of equal diame- 
ters: A has fiſty-ſeven teeth, with an hollow axis that 


paſſes through the dial of the cet, and carries the ſun- 


plate with the ſun 8. B has fifty-nine teeth, with a ſo- 
lid ſpindle for its axis, which turns within the hollow 
axis of A, and carries the moon-plate with the moon M: 
both wheels are turned round by a pinion C of nineteen 
leaves, and this pinion is turned round by the common 
clock-work in eight hours; and as nineteen is the third 
part of fifty-ſeven, the wheel A will go round in twenty- 
four hours; and the wheel B in twenty-four hours fifty 
minutes and a half: fifty-ſeven being to twenty-four as 
fiſty-nine to twenty-four hours fifty minutes and a half 
very nearly. On the back of the wheel B is fixed an el- 
liptical ring D, which, in its revolution, raiſes and lets 
down a lever EF, whoſe center of motion is on a pin at 
F; and this, by the upright bar G, raiſes and lets down 
the tide plate H, twice in the time of the moon's revolv- 
ing from the meridian to the meridian again: this plate 
moves between four rollers R, R, R, R. . 
A clock of this kind was adapted by Mr. Ferguſon to the 
movement of an old watch : the great wheel of a watch 
goes round in four hours; on the axis of this he fixed a 
wheel of twenty teeth, to turn a wheel of forty. teeth on 
the axis of the pinion C; by which means that pinion was 
turned round in eight hours, the wheel A in twenty- 
four, and the wheel B in twenty-four hours fifty mi- 
nutes and a half. 

Hee alſo a deſcription and drawing of an o/tronomical 
CLOCK, ſhewing the apparent daily motions of the ſun, 
moon, and ſtars, with the times of their riſing, ſouthing 
and ſetting, the places of the ſun and moon in the eclip- 
tic, and the age and phaſes of the moon for every day of 
the year, in Ferguſon's Select Exerciſes, p. 19. 


© To this article of clock-work we ſhall ſubjoin a brief ac- 


count of two curious contrivances z the one for giving 
motion to the parts of a cioc by making it to deſcend a- 
long an inclined plane, is the invention of Mr. Maurice 
Wheeler; and the clock itſelf may be ſeen in Don Sal- 
tero's coffee-houſe at Chelſea, DE (ſee Tab. Horolary, 
Hg. 5) is the inclined plane on which the clock ABC 
deſcends: this conſiſts externally of a hoop about an 
inch broad, and two ſides or plates ſtanding out beyond 
the hoop about one-eighth of an inch all round, with in- 
dented edges, that the cock may not flide, but turn 
round whilſt it moves down. One of theſe plates is in- 
ſcribed with the twenty-four hours, which paſs ſucceſ- 
fively under the index LP, fig. 6. which is always 
in a poſition perpendicular to the horizon, and ſhews 
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the hour on the top of the machine: ſor this rear h 
lower part of the index, or H L is heavieſt, that je * 
preponderate the other HP, and always keep it 8 
dulous, with its point to the vertical hour, as the 2 
ment goes on.  Initead of this index, an image e 
fixed for ornament on the axis g, which with an eres 
ed finger periorms the office of an index. In or is ts 
deſcrive the internal part or mechaniſm of this c 1 
LETY be the external circumference of the hood. * 
6 0 P, and 
„, > the frame plate, on which is placed the train of 
wheel work, 1, 2, 3, 4, which is much the ſame 28 
other clocks, and is governed by a balance and regulator 
as in them. But there is no need of a ſpring and fulee 
in this c/oc& ; their effects being otherwiſe anſwered w 
we ſhall ſee. In this machine the great wheel 1 is placed 
in the center, or upon the axis of the movement, and the 
other wheels and parts towards one fide, which would 
therefore prove a biaſs to the body of the da, and 
cauſe it to move, even on an horizontal plane, for ſome 
ſhort diſtance; this makes it necetlary to fix a thin plate 
of lead at C, on the oppoſite part of the hoop, to rel. 
tore the equilibrium of the movement. This being done 
the machine will abide at reſt in any poſition on the hc. 
rizontal plane H H; but if that plane be changed into 
the inclined plane D E, it will touch it in the point D; 
but it cannot reſt there, becauſe the center of gravity 2 
M acting in the direction MI, and the point T having 
nothing to ſupport it, muſt continually deſcend, aud 
carry the body down the plane. But now if any weight 
P be fixed on the other ſide of the machine, ſuch asſha!l 
remove the center of gravity from M to the point V in 
the line LD which paſſes through the point D, it will 
then reſt upon the inclined plane, as in the caſe of the 
rolling CYLINDER. If this weight P be . ſuppoſed not 
ſixed, but ſuſpended at the end of an arm, or vectis, 
which arm or lever is at the ſame time faſtencd to a cen- 
tral wheel r, moving on the axis M of the machine, 
which wheel by its teeth ſhall communicate with the 
train of wheels, &c. on the other fide, and the power 
of the weight be juſt equal to the friction or reſiſtance of 
the train, it will remain motionleſs as it did before when 


it was fixed. And, conſequently, the cz alſo will be 


at reſt on the inclined plane. But, ſuppoſing the power 
of the weight P to be ſuperior to the reſiſtance of the 
train, it will then put it into motion, and of courſe the 
clock likewiſez which will then commence a motion down 
the plane; while the weight P, its vectis PM, and the 
wheel 1, all conſtantly retain the ſame poſition which 
they have at firſt, when the clock begins to move. Hence 
it is eaſy to underſtand, that the weight P may have ſuch 
an intrinſic gravity, as ſhall cauſe it to act upon the 
train with any required force, ſo as to produce a motion 
in the machine of any required velocity; ſuch, for in- 
ſtance, as ſhall carry it once round in twenty-four hours: 
then, if the diameters of the plates A BC be four inches, 
it will deſcribe the length of their circumference, v2. 
12,56 inches in one natural day; and, therefore, if the 
plane be of a ſufficient breadth, ſuch a clock may go fe- 
veral days, and would furniſh a perpetual motion, if the 
plane were infinitely extended. 

Let SD be drawn through M perpendicular to the in- 


. clined plane in the point D; alſo let LD be perpendi- 


cular to the horizontal line HH, paſling through P; 
then is the angle HDE =L DS= DMT; whence" 
follows that the greater the angle of the plane's clevation 
is, the greater will be the arch DT, and, conſequent!) 
the further will the common center of gravity be k- 
moved from M; therefore the power of P will be aug. 
mented, and of courſe the motion of the whole machine 
accelerated. Thus it appears, that by duly adjulting 
the intrinſic weight of P, at firſt to produce à moto" 
ſhewing the mean time as near as poſſible, the time, may 
be afterwards corrected, or the clock made to go ape * 
ſlower by raiſing or depreſling the plane, by means o 14 
ſcrew at 8. The angle to which the plane is firſt * 
is about ten degrees. The marquis of Worceſter is 3 
ſaid to have contrived a watch that moved on 2 _—_— 
See farther Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. i. p. 468, &c. © 

161, * 
The other contrivance is that of M. de Gennes for wy 
ing a cloct aſcend on an inclined plane. L 0 this 1 * 
ABD (fig. 7.) be the machine on the incline | xs 
E D E, and let it be kept at reſt upon it, or he * 
by the weight P at the end of the lever P! "1 midi 
cular area C F is one end of a ſpring barre] in tie 
of the movement, in which is included a Iris 999 yy 
common watch. To this end of the barrel _—_— en 
lever PM is fixed upon the center M; and g jd 11 
the clock is wound up, the ſpring moves the _ pA. 
therefore the lever and weight Fin the Fru 1 
In doing this, the center of gravity 15 e crelote, 
farther from the center of the machine, % 
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+ muſt determine the clock to move upwards, which it 
1 il continue to do as long as the ſpring 1s unbending it- 
A and thus the weight and its lever PM will preſerve 
che ztuation they firſt have, and do the office of a chain 
and fuſee. Phil. Tranſ. N' 140. or Abridg. vol. i. p. 
3 of the following table clocks and watches 
may be ſo regulated as to meaſure true equal time. 

The ſtars make 366 revolutions from 


7 H. M. S. any point of the compaſ#to the ſame point | 
* again in 365 days and one minute: and 


1% 3 56| therefore, they gain a 365th of a revolu- 

20 7 52] tion every 24 hours of mean ſolar time, | 

30 11 48 near enough for regulating any clock or 

40 15 44 watch. a F 

This acceleration is at the rate of 3 

6 23 35| min. 55 ſec. 53 thirds, 59 fourths in 24 

no 27 3 hotirs; or, inthe neareſt round numbers, 

80 31 273 minutes, 56 ſeconds, by which quan- 

oo 35 23] tity of time, every ſtar comes round ſoon- 

10 39 19ſ er than it did on the day before. 

Therefore, if you mark the preciſe mo- 

120 47 11 ment ſhown by a clock or watch when 

120 51 +7] any ſtar vaniſhes behind a chimney, or 

F 3] any other object, as ſeen through a ſmall 

58] hole in a thin plate of metal, fixed in a 

Tot 2 54] window-ſhutter;z and do this for ſeveral 

17/t 6 Fol nights ſucceſſively (as ſuppoſe twenty) if, 

131 10 46|at the end of that time, the ſtar vaniſhes 

191 14 42|as much ſooner than it did the firſt night, 

20/11 18 338 by the clock, as anſwers to the time de- 

21,1 22 34|noted in the table for ſo many days, the 

221 26 3o|clock goes true: otherwiſe not. If the 

231 30 26|difference between the clock and ſtar be 

241 34 22 leſs than the table ſhews, the clock goes 

251 38 17|too faſt; if greater, it goes too flow; and 

26/1 43 13 muſt be regulated NIN by letting 

71 46 9 don or raiſing up the ball of the pendul- 

281 50 5 ſſum, by little and little, by rg the 

20/1 54 1 ſcrew-nut under the ball, till you find it 

57 57 keeps true equal time. 5 

Thus, ſuppoſing the ſtar ſhould diſappear behind a chim- 
ney, any night when it is XII. by the clock; and that, 
on the 20th night afterward, the ſame ſtar ſhould diſ- 
appear when the time is. 41 minutes 22 ſeconds paſt X. 
by the clock ; which being ſubtracted from 12 hours, 
o min. © ſec. leaves remaining 1 hour, 18 minutes, +38 
ſeconds for the time the ſtar is then faſter than the clock - | 
look in the table, and againſt 20, in the left hand co- 
lumn, you will find the acceleration of the ſtar to be 
1 hour, 18 min. 38 ſec. agreeing exactly with what the 
difference ought to be between the cock and ſtar : which | 
ſhews that the c/oc+ meaſures true equal time, and agrees 
with the mean ſolar time, as it ought to do. 

To add chimes to @ piece of CL,0CK-work. See CHIMES, 

CLock, Balance cf a. Sce BALANCE. 

CLoCK-makers, Company of. See CompANY. 

CLoCK-maxers compaſſes, See COMPASSES. 

CLOERE, a priſon or dungeon; it is conjectured from 
Britiſh original; the dungeon or inner priſon of Wal- 
lingford caitle, temp. H. 2. was called Chere-brien, i. e. 
carcer Brieni, &. 

CLOISTER, CLAausTRUM, an habitation ſurrounded with 
walls, and inhabited by canons, or religious. 

In a more general ſenſe coi/ter is uſed for a monaſtery 
of religious of either ſex. 

In a more reftrained ſenſe claiſſer is uſed for the principal 
part of a regular monaſtery, conſiſting of a ſquare built 
around ; ordinarily, between the church, the chapter- 
houſe, and the refectory; and over which is the dor- 
mitory. See DORMITORY, &c. 


| 


The cleifters ſerved for ſeveral purpoſes in the ancient 
monaſteries, Petrus Bleſenſis obſerves, that it was here 
the monks held their lectures; the lecture of morality 
at the north-ſide, next the church; the ſchool on the 
weſt, and the chapter on the eaſt ; ſpiritual meditation, 
&c. being reſerved for the church. 
Du Cange concludes, that all theſe different exerciſes 
were performed in the cloiſter itſelf ; but by miſtake. 
The church, the chapter-houſe, and the ſchool, were 
not parts of the cloifter, but buildings adjoining to it. 
Lantranc obſerves, that the proper uſe of the cloi/ter was 
or the monks to meet in, and converſe together, at 
 certam hours of the day. 

e form of the cloi/ter was ſquare; and it had its name 
clauſtrum from claudo, I ſhut or cloſe, as being incloſed 
on its four ſides with buildings. 

Hence, in architecture, a building is ſaid to be in form 
ot acloifter, when there are buildings in each of the four 
tides of the court. | 
LO13TERED monks, Sec MONK. 


CLON ARIUM, in Betany, that ſmall pedicle which ſup- 
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ports every ſeparate flower, or fruit in a eluſter, as every 
grape in a bunch, every berry in a corymbus of ivy, &c. 

CLOSE, in Heraldry. When any bird, addicted to flight, 
is drawn in a coat of arms, in a ſtanding poſture; with 
its wings cloſe down about it, and not either flying or 
diſplayed, they blazon it by the word cloſe. 

In which ſenſe cloſe ſtands oppoſed to VOLANT. 

. Cliſe is not applied to the peacock, dunghill-cock, &c. 

becauſe that is their ordinary poſture. 
The term cieſe is likewiſe ufed for the barnacles, or bits 
of a bridle, when not extended, as they are uſually 
borne. | 
It is alſo applicd to the bearing a helmet, with the vizor 
down: a barnacle cloſe, helmet, cloſe, &c. 

CLose, in Muſic. See CADENCE. 

CLose, Breach of, in Law, a ſpecies of treſpaſs, denoting 
every unwarrantable entry on another's ſoil, which the 
law ſuppoſes to be inclaſed, either by a viſible fence, or 
an inviſible boundary. 

CLoss Rol, and CLosr Writs, in Law; charters, or let- 
ters of the king, containing grants pf lands, &c. ſealed 
with his great ſeal, and directed to particular perſons, 
and for particular purpoſes, not being proper for the 
public inſpection, are c/sed up and ſealed on the outſide, 
and are therefore called writs cloſe, liter clauſe, and they 
are recorded in the clefe rolls, See LETTERS, and PA- 
TENT, 

CLosF field. See FIB. 

CLose fights, aboard a ſhip, are bulk-heads put up fore and 
aft in the ſhip, for the men to ſtand behind in a cloſe 
engagement, and fire on the enemy; or, if the ſhips be 
boarded, to ſcour the decks. 

CLosE fire. See FikE, and REVERBERATION. 

CLosF-hauled, in Sea Language, denotes the arrangement 

. or trim of a ſhip's fails when ſhe endeavours to proceed 
in the neareſt direction poſſible to that point of the com- 
paſs from which the wind blows. Ihe keel of larger 
ſhips makes an angle of about ſix points with the line of 
the wind; but ſloops and ſmaller veſſels ſail almoſt a point 
nearer. All veſſels, when cleſe-hauled, make nearly a 
point of lec-way, and this angle increaſes with the in- 
creaſe of wind and ſea. The fails, in this diſpoſition of 

them, are all extended ſideways on the ſhip; and the 
term cloſe-bauled is then applied to it, becauſe her tacks 
are drawn cloſe down to her windward ſide, the ſheets 


utmoſt extenſion, in order to keep the fails ſteady, 

CLos quarters, in Sea Language, denote ſtrong beams of 
wood extended along a merchant-ſhip in ſeveral places: 
as they are a place of retreat, when the ſhip is boarded 
by an adverſary, they are fitted with ſmall loop-holes, 
through which the ſhip's crew may fire ſmall arms to 
defend themſelves and annoy the enemy. They are 
likewiſe furniſhed with powder-cheſts, filled with 
powder, old nails, &c. which may be fired upon the 
boarders. 

CLosr Pound. See Pou xp. 

CLOSET, in Heraldry, fignifies the half of a BAR. 

CLosET, Clerk of the. See CLERK. 

CLOSH, in our old cuſtoms, an unlawful game, forbid- 
den by ſtat. 14 Edw. IV. c. 3. & 33 Hen. VIII. c. 9. 
It is Lad to have been the ſame with our nine-pins, and 
is called /þ-ceyls, by the 33% Hen. VIII. 

CLOT-bird, in Zzology, a name by which the common 
OENANTHE is called in many parts of England. 

CLOTH, in Commerce, in its general ſenſe, includes all 
kinds of ſtuffs woven or manufactured on the loom, 
whether their threads be of wocl, hemp, or flax. 

CLoTH is more peculiarly applied to a web, or tiſſue of 
woollen threads, interwoven; whereof ſome called the 
warp, are extended lengthwiſe, from one end of the 
piece to the other; the reſt, called the woof, are diſ- 
poſed acroſs the firſt, or breadthwiſe of the piece. 

Cloths are woven on the looms as well as linens, drug- 
ets, ſerges, camblets, &c. They are of various qua- 

Fities, fine, coarſe, ſtrong, &c. ſome are made of wool, 
and this of different colours; the wool being dyed and 
dreſſed, is firſt ſpun, then wove: others are wrought 
white, deſtined to be dyed in ſcarlet, black, blue, green, 
yellow, &c. Their breadths and lengths are various, 
according to the places where they are manufactured. 

The goodneſs of CLOTH conſiſts, 19, In the wool's being 
fine, and being well drefled. 2“, In its being ſpun 
equably; always obſerving, however, that the thread of 
the warp be finer, and better twiſted, than that of the 
woof. 39, In the dot/s being well wrought and beaten 
on the loom, ſo as to be every where equally cloſe and 
compact. 4, In the wool's not being finer and better 
at one end of the piece than in the reſt. 5®, In the liſts 
being ſufficiently ſtrong, and of the ſame length with 
the ſtuff; and that they conſiſt of good matter, as wool, 
hair, or oftrich feathers, or the hair of Daniſh dogs; 


which 


hauled cloſe aft, and all the bow-lines are drawn to their 
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which laſt is the beſt. 6, In the clath's being well clear- 


ed of the knots, and other imperfections. 7®, In its 


being well ſcoured with good fullers-carth, then fulled 
with the beſt white ſoap, and waſhed out in clear water. 


See FUuLLING. 8“, In the hair or knap's being well 
drawn out with the TEAZLE, or thiſtle, on the pole, 
without being too much opened. 9, In its being thorn 
cloſe ; yet without laying the ground or thread bare. See 
SHEERING. 10%, In its being well dyed. 11“, In its 
not being ſtretched, or pulled farther than is neceſſary to 


ſet it ſquare, and = it to its juſt length and breadth. 
See TENTER. 12%, In its only — preſſed cold; hot- 


9 being hurtful to cloth. 
a 


nufafturing of white CLoTHs for dying. The beſt wools 


_ for the purpoſe are thoſe of England and Spain; eſpe- 


cially thoſe of Lincolnſhire, and Segovia. 

To uſe them to the beſt advantage; when taken out of 
the bales, they muſt be ſcoured, by putting them in a 
liquor ſomewhat more than lukewarm, compoſed of 
three parts of fair water, and one of urine. After the 
wool has continued long enough in the liquor to diſſolve 
and looſen the greaſe, it is taken out, drained, and waſh-| 
ed in a running water: it js known to be well ſcoured, 
when it feels dry to the touch, and has no ſmell but the 
natural ſmell of the ſheep. 


In this ſtate it is hung out to dry in the ſhade; the heat 


of the ſun being apt to make it harſh, and untractable. 
When dry, it is beat with rods on hurdles of wood, or 
on ropes, to clear out the duſt and groſſer filth : the more 
it is thus beat and cleaned, the more ſoft it becomes, 
and the better it ſpins. After beating, it is well picked, 
to clear the reſt ot the filth, that had eſcaped the rods. 
It is now in a ſtate to be oiled, and carded on large iron 
cards, placed aſlope. The beſt oil for the purpoſe is oil 
of olives; one fifth of which, at leaſt, ſhould be uſed 
for the wool deſtined for the woof, and a ninth for that 
of the warp. 
It is now given out to the ſpinners; who firſt card it on 
the knee, with ſmall finc cards; then ſpin it on the 
wheel: obſerving to make the thread of the warp ſmall- 
er, by one-third, than that of the woof, and much cloſer 
twiſted : in order to this, the latter muſt be fpun with 
the band, or ſtring open, and the former with it croſſed. 
The thread being thus ſpun, reeled, and made into ſkeins; 
that deſtined for the woof is wound on ſpools, 1. c. on 
little tubes, or pieces of paper, or ruſhes, ſo diſpoſed as 
that they may be eaſily put in the eye of the ſhuttle. 
'That for the warp is wound on a kind of rochets, or 
large wooden bobbins, to diſpoſe it for warping. 
When warped, it is ſtiffened with ſize; whereof, that 
made of ſhreds of parchment is the beſt; and, courſe 
yh uſed in kerſeys, is ſtiffened by ſteeping it for a few 
ours in chalk-water; and, when dry, is given to the 
weavers, who mount it on the loom. 
The warp being on the loom, the weavers, who are two 
to each loom, one on each ſide, tread at the ſame time, 


alternately, on the ſame treadle; i. e. now on the right 


ſtep, and now on the left, which raiſes and lowers the 
threads of the warp equally ; between which they throw, 
tranſverſly, the ſhuttle from the one to the other. And; 
each time that the ſhuttle is thrown, and ſo a thread of 
the woof inſerted within the warp, they ſtrike it con- 
jointly with the ſame frame wherein 1s rallened the comb, 
or reed, between whoſe teeth the threads of the warp | 
art paſled ; repeating the ſtroke as often as is neceſſary ; 
in ſome cloths no leſs than twelve or thirteen times, viz. 
ſix with the warp open, and ſeven ſhut. 

It may be obſerved, that the more the threads of the woof 
are {truck againſt each other, the cloſer the cloth is: and 
hence it becomes enabled to ſuſtain the violence of the 
fulling-mill. as well as of the teazing, or fulling-thiſtle, 
without fretting, or opening. The weavers having con- 
tinued their work till the whole warp is filled with woof, 
the cloth is finiſhed : it is taken off the loom by unrolling 
it from the beam whereon it had been rolled in propor- 
tion as it was woven; and is now given to be cleared of 
the knots, ends of thread, ſtraws, and other filth; which 
is done with little iron nippers: and this operation is 
called burling. 

In this condition it is carried to the fullery, to be ſcour- 
ed with urine, or a kind of potters clay well cleaned and 
ſteeped in water, put along with the cloth in the trough, 
wherein it is fulled. See FULLING. 

The cloth being again cleared from the earth, or urine, 
by waſhing it in water, is returned to the former hands, 
to have the leſſer filth, ſmall ſtraws, and almoſt imper- 
ceptible knots, taken off as before : It is likewiſe * 
drawn. See FIN E-dratuing. Then it is returned to the 
fuller, to be beat and fulled with hot water, wherein 
five or fix pounds of ſoap have been diſſolved. The ſoap 
moſt eſteemed is the white, eſpecially that of Genoa. 
After fulling an hour and a half, it is taken out to be 


| 


| 


] 


ſmoothed, i. e. to be pulled by the liſt 

to take out the wrinkles and 4 2 b. 

force of the mallets, or peſtles, falling on t A 
when in the troughs: which is often done by x k; * 
1 — cloth. See ENTER. Iker 
The ſmoothing is repeated every two houts, ti 
ing be finiſhed, and the chth brought * * 
breadth : after which, it is waſhed in clear u * 
purge it of the ſoap, and given, all wet, to the — f 
to raiſe the hair, or knap, on the right ſide, with — 
thiſtle, or weed; wherewith they give it twe or 


d r two ru 
courſes; the firſt againſt the grain, the ſecond ky he 
8 which operation is called RoUuGHING it a4 


e cloth being dried after this operation 
worker takes it, and gives it its firlt cut, or NA. 4 
This done, the carders reſume it, and after wettin wy 
or as many more rubs, or courſes, with the 4 
the quality of the ſtuff requires: always obſerving to be. 
gin againſt the hair, and to end with it; and to "NY 
with a ſmoother thiltle, proceeding ſtill to a ſharper — 
ſharper, as far as the ſixth degree. : 
After this, the cloth being dried, is returned to the cloth. 
worker, who ſheers it a ſecond time, and returns it to 
the carder; who wetting it again, gives it as many courſes 
as he thinks fit, dries it, and gives it back again to 
the cloth- worker; who after ſheering it the third and 
laſt time, returns it to the carders, who repeat their ope- 
ration as before, till the hair, or knap, be well ranged on 
_ ſurface of the cloth, from one end of the piece to the 
Other. 
It muſt be obſerved, that it is indiſpenſably neceſſa 
cloth be wet, while in the ee had in ＋ 
which, it is ſprinkled from time to time with water. 
The knap being finiſhed, and the ch dried, the cloth. 
worker gives it as many cuts as he thinks requiſite for the 
perfection of the ſtuff, It mult alſo be obſerved, that all 
the theerings muſt be on the right ſide, except the two 
laſt, which muſt be on the other; and that the cloth can- 
not be too dry for ſheering. 
The cath thus woven, ſcoured, knapped, and fhorn, 
and ſometimes cottened, or FRIZED, is ſent to the dyer, 
When dyed, it is waſhed in fair water, and the cloth- 
worker takes it again, wet as it is, lays the hair, or knap, 
with a bruſh on the table, and hangs it on the tenters; 
where it is ſtretched both in length and breadth, enough 
to ſmooth it, ſet it ſquare, and bring it to its proper di- 
menſions, without ſtraining it too much; oblerving to 
bruſh it afreſh, the way of the hair, while yet a little 
moilt on the tenter. 
When quite dry, the cloth is taken off from the tenter, 
and bruſhed again on the table, to finiſh the laying ofthe 
knap : it is then folded, and laid cold under a preſs, to 
make it perfectly ſmooth and even, and to give it a lit- 
tle gloſs. 
The gloſs is given by laying a leaf of vellum, or cap- 
paper, in each plait of the piece; and over the whole 3 
ſquare plank of wood: on which, by means of a lever, 
the ſcrew of a preſs is brought down, with the degree 
of force judged neceſſary, with regard to the quality ot 
the clatb. In France, none but ſcarlets, greens, bluzs, 
&c. receive this laſt preparation; blacks being judged 
better without it. 
Laſtly, the cloth being taken out of the preſs, and the 
papers removed, it is in a condition for ſale, or uſe. dee 
the whole proceſs of manufacturing ſheep's wool into 
cloth, deſcribed by Sir W. Petty, in Birch's Hilt. of the 
Royal Society, vol. i. p. 55, &c. 


gthways, to 


For the manufatture of mixt CLor us, or thoſe wherein the 


wools are firſt dyed, then mixed, ſpun, and woven 0 
the colours intended; the proceſs, except in what te- 
lates to the colour, is moſtly the ſame with that juſt ſpo- 
ken of. 
The method of adjuſting the mixture, is by firlt making 
a felt, or flock, of the colours of the intended club, as 
a ſpecimen : the wool of each colour is weighed, and 
when the ſpecimen is to the manufacturer's mind, he 
mixes, for uſe, a quantity in the ſame proportion; elt“ 
mating each grain of the ſpecimen at twenty pound 
weight of the ſame wool in the cloth to be made. 
Thus, if he would mix three colours, v. gr. coffce-C0- 
lour, feuille-mort, and pale-blue, the ſirſt to be the pre- 
vailing-colour, he weighs a quantity of each; for M- 
ſtance, 70 grains of the firſt, 25 of the ſecond, and 20 
of the third: then multiplies each by 20 2 " 
wool : and thus gains 1400 pounds for the coffee wo”? 
” pounds for the feuille-mort, and 400 for the pax” 
ue. i 
The wools of the ſpecimen, thus weighed, are mixes 
oiled, carded, moiſtened with clear water, rubbed mo 
black ſoap, and in this [tate wrought a long time in E 
hands; till they be reduced into a piece of felt like t 
uſed by hatters. It 


2 


It is then rinſed in water, to purge out the oil and ſoap; 
and when dry, the hair, or knap, is carded out with the 
teazle; then ſhorn — till the ground appear, 
and the ſeveral colours be diſcoverable. 
Laſtly, vg it a little, and reſſing it, he examines 
it well; and if he be not contented with it, makes another 
ſelt ; if he be, he naps to mix his wools : when mix- 
ed, it is beat on urdles, cleaned, oiled, carded, ſpun, 
woven, &c. as in white cloth, 
For the laws relating to the woollen manufactory, ſee ſtat. 
z and 4/Fdw. III. cap. 2. 3 and 4 Edw. IV. cap. 6. 
17 Edw. IV. cap. 1. 5 and 6 Edw. VI. cap. 6. 4 and 
5 Ph. and M. cap. 5. 29 Eliz. cap. 20. 1 Jac. I. cap. 
8. 7 Jac. I. cap. 7. 21 Jac. I. cap. 18. 12 Car. II. 
22. 1 Anne. 7 Anne, cap. 13. 10 Anne, cap. 
15. 1 Geo. I. cap. 15: 11. Geo. I. 12 Geo. I. 13 
Geo. 11 Geo. II. 14 Geo. II. | 
LoTH, Caſting of lead on. See CasTING. 
CLoTH, Cocting. See CockinG Cloth. 
Crorn, Frizing of. See FRIZ ING. 
Crotn, Green. See GREEN. 
Crorus, Hair, in Military Affairs. See HAIR. 
CLoTH, Houſewif?s. See HousE wiFE. 
Crorn, Incrmbuſlible. See A3BESTOS, and LIN un In- 
combuſtible. 
Crorn, Painting on. See PAINTING. 
Ctorn, Sear, See SEAR-Cloth, 
CLOUD, in Phy/ilagy, a collection of condenſed v arouR, 
ſuſpended in the atmoſphere. 
A doud is a congeries of watery particles, or veſiculæ 
raiſed from the waters, or watery parts of the earth, by 
the ſolar, or ſubterraneous, or electrical firez which at 
their firſt riſe from our globe, are too minute, and too 
much ſeparated by their mutual repulſion, to be per- 
ceivedz but as they mount, meeting with a greater de- 
gree of cold, loſing their electricity, or by any other 
proceſs which nature employs for this purpoſe, are con- 
denſed and rendered opaque, by the reunion of their 
parts; ſo as to reflect light, and become viſible. For 
the manner wherein vapours are raiſed into clouds. See 
EvaPORATION. 
"Theſe vapours, however raiſed, being ſpecifically lighter 
than air, mount in it, till having reached ſuch a region 
of the atmoſphere as is of the ſame ſpecific gravity with 
themſelves, they will be ſuſpended ; till the watery ve- 
ſicles, which were at firſt too thin to be perceived, be- 
ing now condenſed by the cold of the ſuperior regions; 
and conſequently the parts ſet cloſer together; their den- 
ſity is firſt augmented ſo as to render them opaque 
enough to reflect the ſun's light, and become viſible ; 
and their ſpecific gravity increaſed, ſo as to make them 
deſcend : in the former ſtate they are called clouds; and 
in the latter, when they arrive at us, rain. 
Clouds, beſide their uſe when they deſcend in ſhowers, 
are of ſervice, while ſuſpended in the atmoſphere; as 
they help to mitigate the exceſſive heat of the torrid zone, 
and ſcreen it from the beams of the ſun, eſpecially when 
in his zenith. | | 
From the obſervable motions of the clouds it appears, that 
there are different currents in the air at the ſame time, 
and in the fame quarter, under one another. Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne 458. p. 537. 
For the colour of the clouds, fee CoLour. For the 
electricity of the douds, fee ATMOSPHERE, CoNnDUC- 
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or tree, to grow near it; its exceſſive heat drawing to it 
all the humidity of the ſoil. *' 
When the clove firſt begins to appear, it is of a greeniſh- 
white colour; as it ripens, it grows brown. Nor 1s 
there any preparation neceſſary in order to render it ſuch 
as it comes to us, but to dry it in the ſun; whatever 
ſome authors talk of firſt ſteeping it in ſea-water, to pre- 
ſerve it from worms. 
In the inſide of a clove are found a ſtyle and ſtamina, 
with their apices; and towards the larger end, there 
ſhoot out from the four angles, four little points like a 
ſtar; in the middle of which is around ball, of a lighter 
colour than the reſt, compoſed of four ſmall ſcales or 
leaves,which ſeem tobe the unexpandedpetals ofthe flower. 
Cloves muſt be choſen dry, brittle, harſh to the touch, 
well grown, of a duſky-reddiſh colour, a rough aromatic 
taſte, an agreeable ſmell, and, if poſſible, with the ſhank on. 
This ſpice acquires weight by imbibing water, which it 
will do at ſome conſiderable diſtance. The Dutch, who 
trade in cloves, make a conſiderable advantage by know- 
ing this ſecret. They ſell them always by weight' and 
when a bag of cloves is ordered, they hang it ſeveral 
hours before they ſend it in, at about two feet diſtance 
over a veſſel of water. They carefully watch the time 
when the cloves have imbibed the proper quantity, that 
the fraud may paſs undiſcovered. This will add many 
pounds to the weight, which the unwary purchaſer pays 
for on the ſpot. This is often practiſed in the ſpice iſlands, 
and ſometimes in Europe : but the degree of moiſture 
muſt be more carefully watched in the — place; for 
there a bag of cloves will in one night's time attract ſo 
much water, that it may be preſſed out of them by 
ſqueezing them with the hand. as 
Cloves are the hotteſt and moſt acrid of aromatic ſub- 
ſtances, and their properties are, to warm and dry, to 
correct a fetid breath, to ſharpen the ſight, diſſipate films 
in the eyes, fortify the ſtomach and hver, and ſtop vo- 
miting. They are uſed in apoplexies, palſies, lethargies, 
and other diſeaſes of the brain. 
Such of the fruit as eſcape the gatherers, grow and ſwell 
on the tree, and become full 5 gum; theſe are ſome · 
times uſed in medicine, and are called mother of cloves. 
There is alſo an oil drawn from cloves by diſtillation, 
moderately pungent; which, when new, is of a pale- 
yellow colour, but reddens as it grows old: it is uſed in 
medicine as a ſovereign remedy for the tooth-ach, and 
in compoſitions with the ſame view as the fruit. It is 
alſo much uſed among the perfumers. 
No plant, nor any part of any plant contains ſo large a 
proportion of eſſential oil as cloves; and this oil is hea- 
vier than water. From ſixteen ounces of cloves Neu- 
mann obtained, by diſtillation, two ounces and two drams; 
and Hoffman obtained from the ſame quantity an ounce 
and a half. The pungency of cloves is owing to a com- 
bination of reſin with eſſential oil. 
The oil of cloves met with in the ſhops, and obtained 
from the Dutch, is highly acrimonious ; but this is not 
the genuine diſtilled oil of cloves. It probably derives 
its acrimony and high colour from a mixture of the re- 
finous part of the clove, Dr. Lewis, in his Mat. Med. 
obſerves, that the common oil, as being the moſt pun- 
gent, is beſt adapted for external purpoſes, and the ge- 
nuine oil for thoſe of an internal aromatic. 
The natives call the clove-tree chamgue, the Perſians and 


TORS, ELECTRICITY, EVAPORATION, &c. Arabs tarumfel, and the Turks talafour. They make ſe- 
CLoups, Magellanic. See MAGELLANIC clouds. veral preparations both of the flowers, and the fruit. See 
CLOUDBERRY. See CHAM AMORUS. ANTOPHYLLUS. 

CLOVE-Tree, CARYOPHYLLUS, in B2tany, a genus of the | CLove-CinnaMon. Sce CINNAMoN. 

polyandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: it| CLove-WaTER, is prepared of brandy, and cloves bruiſed 

hath a double empalement; the flower is of one leaf, | therein and diſtilled. 

cut into four obtuſe parts, upon which the germen is|CLove, in Commerce, is uſed for the two and thirtieth part 

ſituated : the fruit hath another empalement, which is] of a weigh of cheeſe, i. e. eight pounds. 9 Hen. VI. 

ſmall, and lightly divided into four parts, which are] cap. 8. See WerGHn. 

eee The flower hath four blunt petals, and | CLovE-yuly-flowers, a ſpecies of caryophyllus, greatly re- 

ath many ſtamina. The germen is ſituated under the] commended as cordials, and given in diſorders of the 
flower, which aſterwards becomes a ſoft berry with two | head, palpitations of the heart, and in nervous complaints 
cells, each containing a kidney-ſhaped ſeed. There are] of all kinds. See Pixx. 

five tpecies. | CLove-tongue, a name uſed by ſome Engliſh writers, for 

The fruit is ſomewhat in form of a nail; whence the | the common black hellebore, the root of which is uſed 

term clave, from the French clou, nail. in medicine. 

The c/ove-tree was anciently very common in the Molucco | CLOV ER-graſs. See TRR TOI. 

illands ; where all the European nations, who traffic in | CLOUGH, or draught, in Commerce, an allowance of two 

ſpices to the Indies, furniſhed themſelves with what | pounds in every hundred weight for the turn of the ſcale; 

quantity of cloves they required. At preſent there are] that the commodity may hold out weight when ſold out 
ſcarce any found but in the iſland of Ternate : the Dutch, | by retail. 

in order to render themſelves maſters of that merchan- | CLOU'T-NAILS. See NAIL. 

dize, having dug up the c/ove-trees of the Moluccos, and | CLOU TIS, in Gunnery, are thin plates of iron nailed on 

tranſplanted them to Ternate; ſo that there are none | that part of the axle-tree of a gun-carriage, which comes 

now to be had but through their hands. through the nave, and through which the linſpin goes. 

The tree is very large; its bark reſembles that of the | CLOWN's waund-wart, in Botany, See IRON=wort, 

olive-tree, and its leaves thoſe of the laurel: its fruit |CLOYED. The ſeamen, when any thing is got into the 

falling, takes root, and thus it multiplies itſelf without  touch-hole of a great gun, ſo that they cannot with a 

wo Part It is ſaid, it will not allow any other herb, | priming-iron make way for the powder to be put in to 

ol. I. No 70, 10 C prime 
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prime it, 1 the touch hole is cled: whereſore when | 

guns are nailed, & c. they ſay they are cloyed. 

CLUB-anterne, in Nature! Hijlery, a name given by na- 
turaliſts to ſuch of the horns or anterne of butterflies as 
repreſent a ciub, being larger at the extremities than at 

_ the origin. | | 

CLUNY: or Ct ox, a celebrated abbey of Benedictine 
monks, in a city of that name in France; being the 
head, or chief of a congregation denominated from 
them. 

It is ſituated in the Maſonnois, in the province of Burgun- 
dy, on the river Rhone; and was founded by William duke 
Berry and Aquitainz or, as others ſay, by the abbot 
Berno, ſupported by that duke, in the year 910: but 
owed its diſtinguiſhed reputation to Odo, who was cre- 
ated abbot of Cluny in 927. 
This order of monks was brought into England by Wil- 
liam earl of Warren, ſon-in-law to William the Con- 
eror, who built a houſe for them at Lewes in Suſſex, 
about the year 1077. There were twenty-ſeven priories 
and cells of this order in England, which were govern- 
ed by foreigners, aſterwards made denizens. 

CLUE of a fail, &c. See CI. E W. 

CLUPEA, in the Artedian [ththyology, the name of a fiſh, 
the characters of which are theſe : it is one of the order 
of the malacepterygii, or ſoft-finned kind: and in the 
Linnzan ſyſtem of the abdominales, under which are 
claſſed eleven different ſpecies. The branchioſtege mem- 
brane contains on each fide eight bones. Tbe belly is 
very acute, or, as it were, ſerrated, from the fingular 
ſituation of the ſcales; and the back-fin is placed ſome- 
what nearer to the ſnout than to the tail. 

ere are fodt ſpecies of this genus, enumerated by 
Artedi; of which the firſt is our common herring, the 
ſecond, the ſprat, the third, the ſad, and the fourth, the 
anchovy, See Tab. of Fiſhes, No 39. 

CLUSIA, in Botany, the balſam-tree, a genus of the po- 

— monoecia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the 
ower hath five large roundiſh concave ſpreading petals : 
in the bottom is ſituated a globular nectarium, including 
the germen, which is pervious at the top. It hath a 
at number of ſingle — the oblong oval germen 

is terminated by a — ſtar- like ſtigma, with ſix obtuſe 
indentures, which afterward becomes an oval capſule, 
with fix furrows and fix cells, opening with fix valves, 
which ſpread in form of a ſtar, including many angular 
feeds fixed to a column, ſurrounded with pulp. There 
are two ſpecies, natives of the ſouthern parts of America. 

CLUSTER-pelype. See POLYPE. 

CLUTIA, in Botany, a genus of the dicecia gynandria claſs, 
and deriving its name from Clute, a curious botaniſt, Its 
characters are theſe. It is male and female in different 
plants, the male flowers have five heart-ſhaped petals, 
which are ſhorter than the empalement, and ſpread open. 
They have five exterior neQtariums, which are ſituated 
in a circle at the bottom of the petals, and five interior, 
which are fituated within the other: they have five ſta- 
mina ſituated in the middle of the ſtyle. The female 
flowers have petals like thoſe of the male; theſe have five 
double exterior neQtariums, but no interior: they have a 
roundiſh en which afterward becomes a globular cap- 
ſule, with fix furrows and three cells, each containing a 
ſingle ſeed. There are four ſpecies. 

CLYDON, from xauT@, I cauſe to fluctuate; in Medical 
Writers, is uſed for the fluctuation of food taken into 
the ſtomach, ariſing from the laxity or weakneſs of its 
fibres, and of the abdominal muſcles. 

CLYMENUM, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are in all reſpects the ſame with 
thoſe of the lathyrus; only in this plant there grow but 
two leaves on = rib, whereas on the chymenum there are 
ſeveral pairs; the rib finally terminating in a clavicle or 
tendril, Tournefort enumerates three ſpecies. Inſt. p. 

cr PEOLE, in Botany, treacle muſtard; a genus of the 
tetradynamia ſiliculeſa claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
flower hath four oblong entire petals, placed in form of 
a croſs, and fix ſtamina; two of which ſtanding oppoſite, 
are ſhorter than the other. In the center is ſituated a 
roundiſh comprefled germen, which afterwards becomes 
an orbicular pod, compreſſed, erect, and indented at the 
top, with a longitudinal fiſſure, opening in two cells, 
containing round compreſſed feeds. There are four ſpe- 
cies, natives of the ſouthern parts of Europe. 

CLYPEUS, or CLyeeum, Buckler; a piece of defenſive 
armour, which the ancients uſed to carry upon the 
arm, to ſecure them from the blows of their enemies. 
The figure of it was either round, oval, or ſexangular : 
in the middle was a boſs of iron, or of ſome other me- 
tal, with a ſharp point. See SHIELD. 

CLYSSUS, a chemical production, conſiſting of the moſt 
efficacious principles of any body, extracted, purified, 
and then remixed. _ | | 
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Ac is when the ſeveral ſpecies, or ingredients 9 
4 


body, are prepared and purified fepar. | 
combined —— Thus, ſalt, fulphur, oil f — 


mercury, reaſſembled into one body. v 

Fe &c. — 7 clyſſus. PR: vi by long digeſtion, 
LYS$SUS of Antumony, denotes the va f 

8 the 2 of nitre with a. g reſulting from 

:LYSSUS of Nitre, ſignifies the v iGr 
— of nitre with thawed; nag from th 

N 5 of — rang an acid li 

e detonation of /ulphvy with nitre, and; TRAC 
Sn nary . virtues . 1 

ribed to theſe liquors, of which t a 
be deſtitute. ve ey are now found o 
The rapidity and violence with which xi TAE detong: 
in certain -circumſtanees, may occaſion a violent 4 
ploſion, and the rupture of the veſſels. Io prevent ſ ich 
accidents, and the diſagreeable conſequences of * 
the inflammable matter ſhould not be very intimate! 
mixed with the nitre, the DETONATION of Which 
proportionably ſtronger and quicker as the mixture 1 
more exact and entire z a ſmall quantity only of the os. 
ture ſhould be detonated at a timie, and no addition ſhould 
be made till the detonation of the firſt ſmall quantity be 
altogether finiſhed. 
There is alſo a c/»/xs of vitriol, which is a ſpirit draun 
by diſtillation from vitriol diſſolved in vinegar. This is 
uſed by phyſicians in various diſeaſes, and to extract the 
tinctures of ſeveral vegetables. 

CL xssus is alſo uſed among ſome authors for a kind of 
ſapa, or extract, made with eight parts of the juice of 1 
plant, and one of ſugar, ſeethed together into the con- 
ſiſtence of honey. 

CLYSTER, mm Medicine, a liquid remedy, or injection 
introduced into the inteſtines by the fundament; in Fry 
der to refreſh them, looſen the belly, moiſten and (often 
the fœces, diſſipate wind, &c. 

The word comes from xav{w, laue, abluo, I waſh. 
Cly/lers are ſometimes made of bran-water and milk, 
but more uſually of decoctions of certain herbs; to 
which are added honey, brown ſugar, and ſometimes le- 
nitive electary, and other drugs. Cly/ers are emollient, 
carminative, lenitive, aſtringent, laxative, anodync, 
uterine, antifebrific, nouriſhing, &c. ; 
In Holland, England, and Germany, chers are given 
by means of a pipe of ivory faſtened to a bladder, the 
patient being made to lie on one fide, and to retain the 
liquor as long as he is able. The French, and ſome 
other nations, uſe a ſort of fyringe, holding a pint, or 
more, for this purpoſe ; and this is evidently the better 
method, as, by this means, liquors are not only more 
quickly, but more forcibly thrown into the inteſtines, 
and are made to pals farther than by the Engliſh method. 
Some alſo uſe a leather pipe of half an ell long, which 
is faſtened to the ſyringe, and to the pipe introduced in- 
to the anus, and by this means the patient can give him- 
ſelf the ccyler. 

Great care muſt be taken in adminiſtring c/y/ers, that 
the liquor be neither too hot nor too cold, but only te- 
pid, or moderately warm, both extremes being capable 
of doing great injury to the bowels. 

Ciy/ters are properly uſed, 1. Where a coſtive ſtate is to 
be removed, and the body rendered ſoluble. 2. For al- 
leviating the pains ariſing from the colic, ſtone, dyſen- 
tery, violent . and other diſorders of the 
abdomen. 3. For making revulſions from the head in 
apoplexies, lethargies, deliriums, and other diſorders of 
that part. 4. In difficult labours, whether the fœtus be 
dead or alive, eſpecially if the mother be coſtive, as 
alſo for expelling the ſecundines, when they adhere t00 
firmly to the womb, or remain longer behind than they 
ought. 5. Chy/ters are able to nouri(h perſons, who, from 
their power of deglutition being impaired, mult other- 
wiſe periſh of hunger; and for this purpoſe nouriſhing 
liquors muſt be uſed, ſuch as broths, and the like, 
which a little wine may be added, if the nature of the 
caſe will allow it. f 
A very remarkable cher, which ſeems to have been in. 
vente by the Engliſh, and, from us, propagated to 
other nations, is the ſmoak of tobacco. When all other 
chters have proved ineffectual for rendering the bod“ 
ſoluble, in the iliac paſſion, and ſome other cates, the 
end has ſometimes been obtained by injecting a large 
quantity of the ſmoak of tobacco, by means of a proper 
inſtrument. There are ſeveral kinds of inſtruments 4 
vented for this purpoſe, and deſcribed by Bartholine, 2. 
lentini, and others. The general method of making 
them is this: a box is provided, capable of boldin abou 
half an ounce of tobacco; this has two pipes, fc = 
made of ivory, to be introduced into the anus, the otnc 
reſembles the mouth-piece of ſome muſical inftrames 
and, by means of blowing into this, the ſmoak 07 | 


quor obtained hy 


| lighted tobacco in the box-is driven forcibly up the 1 * 
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: ; ; i= { and Pliny add, that they took the hint from a bird of 
this is to be rr 4 if wh he op lg, = their en extled ibis, which they frequently obſerx- 
mulus to go to Nog ' on ated till it ſucceeds. "this | ed to make this kind of injection with its beak, and af- 
duce the effect, it 1s to be pg: ; ted hernias | terwards to diſcharge itfelf ſeveral times Others ſay, 
is of prodigious ſervice in obſtinate incarcera ernia let , or Bork, e eee 
of the ſcrotum. And Heiſter. — — 3 : Fa g 

. y t ecauce mm a ne- - 6 . . 2 : 
_ 8 — — 1 knife. When tobacco |CLysTtrs, Uterine, are injections into the uterus, or 
1 M4 , 
clone will not anſwer the purpoſe, ew frog —_ * —.— Catholicon for. See CaTHOLICON; 
ing ingredients may be — — to — in — — — doo 05 CTVLAUS, in du, a matde; other- 
nerd pad fo contracts the diameters fly d ba k wiſe called extenſor lertii internodii digitorum. See EXTEN= 
that the proiapſed ones are r a b * SOR tertii internodii, &c. 
into the abdomen, than they otherwiſe cou A CNEORUM, in Botany, widrio-weil; a genus of the trian- 
FuMIGATOR _ ; i & a claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower 
— 1 3 —— — — why — 2 oblong petals, and three ſtamina which 
edients, according tot! . ' Sev ſhorter than the petals. In the center is fituated an 
wered, and as, in praclice, thoſe intentions are princi 2 2 te word Sato 
pally four, to alter and change, 2 ny yy —— 17 a globular dry berry with three lobes, having three cells, 
borate, and to mitigate pain; ſo dyflers are acc 5 17 each containing one round ſeed. We have but one ſpe- 
contrived to ſoften the indurated freces, to —_ ta * _ | 
acrid, acid, and faline recrements, to evacua - 50. in Boo Bleſſed Thifile; a genus of the hyge- 
rae a4 8050 rr r ., aſs, 12 * are theſe: 
and languid fibres of the int. * t of the flower is ſcaly; the flower is com- 
ſtrengthen their periſtaltic motion; or ly, ptr nm 8 2 —.— ——— 805 bh e 
the ip _ 7777 dang ns xr form; theſe are funnel-ſhaped, and cut at the top into 
ſtricted fibres. : 1. ts, having hve ſhort hairy ſtamina. In 
gn tk fo ON — 8 —.— — come — a ſhort germen — with down, 
r c . Nos oteiieg wich 
d acid humours, in the large inteſtines, they are | which afterw 
— be —— with the emollient ingredients, ſuch as ee and ſhut up in the empalement. There are four 
broths, milk, 1 2 han comm _— 4 11 bis firſt ſort is the carduus, which is uſed in medicine 
mallows, and * ee Be- Aer . of This is an annual plant, which periſhes ſoon after the 
aſſiſtances; and, as all thele ing : ipe. It grows naturally in Spain, and in the 
227. ͤ d 
. ient is] in England to ſupply the market. This plant is ſo well 
iſorders, fevers, pains, and cafes where the patient is] in Engla PP'Y 2 N 
. be from ſpaſms of the inteſtines, or 1 to require no deſcription. See Tab. of Botany, 
from induration of the fæces. EE MES N the name given by Plumier to a 
When the intention is at once to evacuate the inteſtines, COA, in 22 8 1 3 
ff ſtagnant humours, then ſalts, added to] genus o ants, by 
and to carry o 81 SA d. Glauber's |COACERVATUM vacuum. See Vacuum. 
* 3 N useful 5 theſe pur- COAC H, a vehicle for commodious travelling, ſuſpended 
alt, Eplom falt, and 1a ) f : d heels. 
poſes: in re rg: alſo 8 w 7 - 2 _ 1 J . 
thews, that half an ounce of one of theſe ſalts, - in Spai . 
i drawn by horſes, except in Spain, where they uſe 
ter, will do more toward evacuating the contents of a F ee the dominioos of the 
the bowels, than four ounces of any of the common n a part 0 Ait, eipe b CC 
: - * Mogul, their coaches are drawn by oxen. In Den 
4 2 2 995i — Sh they ſometimes yoke rein-deer in their coaches ; 
renn, 8 order f though this is rather for curioſity than uſe. 
ries, the carminative oils, &c. and in violent diſorders o — , F 
the head, ſuch as apoplexies, palſies, lethargies, and the e coachman is P . 
: he body of the coach. But the Spaniſh policy has di 
like, rue, marjoram, thyme, roſemary, and lavender| t Irre 
flowers, are conveniently added to cly/ters: as are mug- placed him in — - 4 oh; 

; ſion of the duke d'Olivares, who found that a very 
gd — oC ado atone bog ors Mido ee ors tant ſecret whereon he had conferred in his coach, 
i any diſorder of the womb, or ſuppreſſion of the men- 3 an eee eee 
ſes, the clyſters of the ſedative kind are principally to be] had been overheard, Span e aer 
compoſed of oil, or the like fatty ingredients, and ſuch 2 — N e torn ney 2 — 
as conſilt purely of oil alone, are found often to do won- 2 e | 
e wa _—_ —— 3 h deſi Ehe e of coaches is owing to the French: yet 

CLYSTERS, Nouriſbing, are thoſe applied with deſign to t of- uy great antiquity even; in Frame 3 
nouriſh perſons who cannot take in any aliment at the they are * rs 2 8 N 
mouth. Hildanus tells us, that Aubery, a phyſician, ſcarce _ py * NN 
fed a woman of quality ſix weeks with clyters compoſed Their i a 1 2 n 
of capons fleſh, and other fowls, botled 22 on _ gs firſt er e than we ron! i in Parjes the one 
yolks of eggs, applied twice a day. It is difficult, ow. N irre 
ever, to conceive how chers ſhould nouriſh; and the caſe | that o * V Sp prey 
1s briſkly controverted in the Memoirs of the hep as C_ * 4 ny 0 . 
ata ta — ene nas Ida amazon teas bulk diſabled him from travelling on horſeback. 
negative, and M. Lemer Uh art that the materials | Coaches were firſt introduced into England in 1580, by 
er h Fitz-Allen, earl of Arundel, and they were in general 
of the ciyſter, for want of the ordinary paſſage, want the 3 re entry at London about the year 
Preparation neceſfary to be converted into nouriſhment ; | uſe by * ſ «6 Hiſt. Com. vol. i. p. 421, 469. 
ab grap hop tra be S. many, Foro] i ay mar gh hee yo et Lo FO 
ood: we - 5 * C ee 1 * ho — by ſteps and degrees to their perfection; at pre- 
ce cum, is a valve called va n, . . 
paſſage of any food into the ſmall ee a 2 2 "or (Roy: os Fes Hogg nothing, either with regar to 
are no lacteal veins in the large inteſtines, but abundance | ea e o ence. 
in the ſmall ones. But the lacteals are the = canals | Louis XIV. — e mor rene gunner . 
that can carry the chyle into its receptacle, and the chyle | reſtrainin on 3 = 0 wig — fave 
18 apr only ſubſtance that can 2 3 — _— 3 lecke "on 

o this, M. Lemery objects, that very great ana omiſts a a A 
have ſound lacteals in the large inteſtines, though but in | Coaches may be divided into two kinds; thoſe that ___ 
mall numbers: but though there were none, adds he, | iron bows, or necks, and thoſe that * 8 i 
the meſcraic veins are indiſputably diſtributed to theſe | one and the other hath two proces on _ xd 
— and may eaſily be ſuppoſed to pump - —— ane the train, or carriage. 8 , 
molt fubtil part of a broth, and carry it into the . ERCH. : 

Merry An aſſed a liquor andy from the large | "The body is that part where the paſſengers are diſpoſcd ; 
inteſtines into? imal d the carriage is that which ſuſtains the body, and to 

tines into theſe veins: beſides, the animal ma-] and g CI EEE ow raction ts the 
chine is ſo porous throughout, that nature ſeems to have | which the wheels are faſtened, ms gr 
intended * di * f conveying fluids into] whole machine 

an extraordinary way of con NS 6 . . 

the blood, to be ready 8 2 | Coaches are diſtinguiſhed, with regard to their ſtructure, 


— 


: : 102 5 i laſhes, and ber- 
is notion will f teſtible, if M. Morin's] into coaches properly ſo called, chariots, ca 41 

— of „ be admitted. lins. With regard to the circumſtances of their uſe, 
erodotus ſa 


ind iſtingui her, hackney=coaches, & c. 
s, the Egyptians were the firſt who invent-] &c. we diſtinguiſh fage-ccache', J , 
ters, & mathe, an 1 chem to uſe. Galen ewes or Tal- Coach, is a kind of coach that has * 

7 n 
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- feat behind; with a ſtool, at moſt, before. When theſe 
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are very gay, richly garniſhed, and have five glaſſes, they 
are called CALASHES. 
Hackrez-Coacuts, thoſe expoſed to hire, in the ſtreets of 
London, and ſome other great cities, at rates fixed by 
authority. 
"Theſe firſt began to ply in the ſtreets of London, or ra- 
ther waited at inns, in 1625, and were only twenty in 
number: but they were ſo much increaſed in 1635, that 
king Charles iſſued an order of council for reſtraining 
them. In 1637 he allowed fifty hackney-coachmen, each 
of whom might keep twelve horſes. In 1652 their num- 
ber was limited to two hundred, and in 1654 extended 
to three hundred. In 1661 four hundred were licenſed 
at 5 1. annually for each. In 1694 ſeven hundred were 
allowed, and taxed by the 5 and 6 W. and M. at 41. 
per annum. each. 
IThoſe in London are under the direction of commiſ- 
ſioners, who take cognizance of all cauſes and diſputes 
ariſing thereupon. 
By 9 Anne, .. 23- eight hundred hackney-coaches 
were allowed in London and Weſtminſter; but by 8 
Geo. III. cap. 24. the number is increaſed to one thou- 
ſand; which are to be licenſed by commillioners, and 
pay a duty of 55. a week for each licence to the crown : 
and if any perion drive a hackney-coach without licence, 
he ſha!l forfeit 5/. And coachmen uſing abulive lan- 
guage, or demanding more than their fare, are liable to 
a penalty not exceeding 20s. | 
The ſtat. 1 Geo. I. cap. 57. ordains, that where 
coachmen refule to go at, or exact more for their hire 
than is limited by the act, they {hall forfeit not exceed- 
ing 3% nor under 10% and the commiſſioners have power 
to determine it. The fare of haekney coachmen in 
Loadon, or within ten miles thereof, is 125. 64. per day, 
allowing twelve hours to the day; and by the hour, not 
above 15. 6d. for the firlt, and 15s. for every hour after; 
and none are obliged to pay above 1s. for the uſe of any 
hackney ccach for any dittance, not mentioned in the act, 
which is not above one mile and four furiongs; nor 
above 15s. 64. for any diſtance not exceeding two miles. 
Coachmen are to have numbers on their coaches, on tin 
plates, or ſhall forſeit 5/. and refuſing any perſon to take 
the number of their coaches, or giving a wrong number, 
incurs the forfeiture of a ſum not exceeding 405. None 
but licenſed ceaches ſhall ply at funcrals for hire, under 
the penalty of 5/. Drivers of hackney coaches are to 
give way to perſons of quality, and gentlemen's coaches, 
on the penalty of 195. By 8 Geo. III. cap. 28. every 
hackney-coach is to be provided with chegue-ltrings z and 
every coachman plying without them, incurs a penalty 
of 55. On Sundays there were formerly only a hundred 
and ſeventy-hive caches to ply, which were to be appoint- 
cd by the commiſlioners; but their number is now 
unlimited. 
Coachs, are, are thoſe appointed for the conveyance of 
travellers from one city or town to another; and theſe, 
as well as other coaches, chaiſes, &c. with four wheels, 
pay an annual tax of 5. 
CuacH, in Sa Language, denotes a chamber or apartment 
ncar the ſtern, in a ſhip of war. 
COAD{UTOR, Fellow-Heiper, is properly uſed for a pre- 
late joined to another, to alliſt him in the diicharge of 
the ſunctions of his prelature; and even, in virtue 
thereof, to ſucceed him. 
The coazjutar has the ſame privileges with the biſhop bim- 
ſelf. Coaqdjuters were formerly appointed by kings, for 
archbiſhops and biſhops grown old, or abſent, and not 
able to ſuperintend their dioceſes. But the right of ap- 
pointing ce@djutors, in Romiſh countries, is now reſerved 
fo the pope alone, 
Coatjutors are alſo called biſhops in partibus inſidelium; be- 
cauſe it is neceſſary the coagjatar of a biſhop ſhould be a 
biſhop himſelf z without which, he cannot diſcharge the 
olfice. 
The ule of caadjulors in the church, is borrowed from the 
Roman empire. Symmachus ſpeaks of aſſiſtants, or ca- 
atjuicri, given to magiſtrates; and calls them adjutores 
The popes, formerly, made a ſhameful abuſe of the c- 
6djutorirs : ſome they granted to children, and young peo- 
ple, with this clauſe, donec ingrſſus fuerit : till they were 
capable of enter ing upon the adminifiration of the office. Others 
they granted to perſons not in orders, with this clauſe, 
d:nec acceſſerit : and others to perſons at a great diſtance, 
with this clauſe, chm regreſſus: but the council of Trent 
tied down the pope's hands, by adding abundance of re- 
ſtrictions on the article of coaajuters. 
In nunneries they have co@qjutrixes; who are religious, 


nominated to ſucceed the Aunkss, under pretence of 


aiding her in the diſcharge of her office. 
COADUNATAX, in Bztany, an order of plants in the 
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COAGMENTATION, is uſed, among Chemiſts, 


for v 
act of melting down a matter, by caſting in certain gat 
ders, and afterwards reducing the whole! aa; an 
"Dy ſolid. : ITT — 

OAGULABLE lymph of the blood. See 
COAGUL ATION, in e 8 
tions, in which fluid bodies become ſolid; as, for = 
ple, the CHRYSTALLIZATION & ſalts, In 3 3 
enſe, it ſignifies the condenſing, or thickening o * 
2 rag its loſing any of the ſenſible — ron 
occaſioned its fluidity; as we fre ; 
milk, &c. 4s quently fee in blood 
We diſtinguiſh between that kind of thickeni ; 
is effected by the evaporation of the rer 
body, as in clay, which condenſes in the ſun r * 
called hardening; and that effected without a gs ug 
its ſubſtance, called coagulating. Thus, we fa A of 
coagulates blood, &c. Wine 
There is one general term, viz. concretion, which ; 
coagulation, — Tn") Len and hardening. ann 
By injecting an acid into the vein of an animal, the blood 
coagulates z which ſtops its circulation, and brings im 
mediate death. Several poiſons have their effect b 1 ; 
ducing a coagulation. Heat 
COAGULATION is performed by fix different agents in the 
eneral operations in chemiſtry, and by each of theſ- 
in ſeveral ways. 
1. It is performed with water, by congealing, cryitalliz. 
ing, and precipitating as in the mercurius vite, and ſome 
other ſuch preparations. 
2. With oil, which, by the force of fire, unites to itſelf 
ſulphur, ſalts, and metals. 
3. With alcohol, upon the ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, the 
white of eggs, the ſerum of the blood, &c. 
4. With acid and alkali, growing ſolid together, as in 
the tartarum vitriolatum. 
5. With fixed alkali, as in milk. And, 6. With acid 
ſalts, as in milk, ſerum, and whites of eggs. 
COAGULUM, the coaguium of the Latins, the nua, and 
the Taos of the Greeks, are the fame wich what in 
Engliſh we call rennet. See REN NET. 
CoaGULUM, in Chemiflry, denote curdled concretions 
formed by the mixture of two liquors; ſuch as the 
2 of ſilver in the formation of LUxA cornea, 
0. 
Coacutkun alumineſum, alum-curd, a form of medicine, 
long fince by Riverius, and now taken into the 
London diſpenſatory. It is ordered to be made by puti- 
ing whites of eggs into a pewter or earthen veſlel, and 
ſtirring them about with a large lump of alum till they 
are coagulated. : 
COAK denotes a ſort of foſſil coals that have undergone a 
ſimilar operation to that of charring ; whereby they ar? 
deprived of their phlegm, acid, and the greateſt part of 
their oil; and are therefore uſed in furnaces for ſmelting 
iron ore, and for drying malt. 
COAL, a black, ſuiphureous, inflammable matter, dug 
out of the earth; ſerving in many countries as the com- 
mon fuel. 
This we ſometimes call pit-coal, fſi-coa!, earth-coal, and 
natural cal, to diſtinguiſh it from an artificial fuel made 
in imitation hereof, by half burning the branches and 
roots of trees; properly called charc-al, and /mallcaa'; in 
places, whither cal is brought by ſea, it is called f 
Coal is one of the claſs of opake inflammable foflils, and 
is diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by being of a gloſſy hue, 
ſoft, friable, not fuſible, but eaſily inflammable, and 
leaving, after burning, a large reſiduum of whitiſh aſhes. 
We have three ſpecies of this foſſil in common uſe for 
our fuel in different parts of the kingdom. 1. 4 hard 
duſky black coal. This is in common uſe with us, un- 
der the name of Scotch coal (though that name is not fe. 
ſtrained to this ſpecies alone, but the following 1s indiſ- 
criminately known among the dealers by the ſame appel 
lation): this is uſually of a rough and duity ſurſace, and 
is leſs gloſſy, when freſh broken, than any other coal. 
It burns britkly, and turns wholly to athes, not labs 
any cinders. There is a vaſt deal of this dug about IJ. 
mington in Hampſhire, whence it is often called by the 
dealers Lymington coal. 2. A hard gloſly coal. __ 
ſometimes ſold in London with the former, under i 
name of Scorch coal, but it is more determinately 1. 
in many parts of the kingdom by the name of ber + 4 
It is diſtinguithed from « others by its great har — 
and gloſfy black, where freſh broken, and is 00 
eſteemed for burning with leſs ſmoak than au) a 
kind; and in ſome parts of this kingdom, and 41 = 
in Walcs, they uſe it to make malt. 3- The thir 
common coal, too well known to need any delcrlp Ty 
but diſtinguiſhed from all the others by its hone) 4 
able ſtructure, and its great g'oſs when freſh bro 7 * 
| is common in moſt countries of Europe 


fragmenta metihadi nat ur ans of Linnæus. 
1 


though. 
| Engliſh ca! is of moſt repute, cven in foreign _ 
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i wichſtanding ſome pretend that of the Foſſe in Au-] near the flame of a candle, the ſpirit will take fire, and 
r . not to be inferior to it. + | afford an amuſing ſpectacle, See Phil. Tranſ. N“ 452. 
Ihe common pit=coal contains a large quantity of ſal am-] ſet. 5. See Dames. ; LN | 
niac. The mouths of our ſubterranean fires in the | Sa. COAL is a ſort of .cHaRcoArt, prepared from the 
_ countries all afford it, and it is even found in brick- | ſpray, and bruſh-wood, ſtripped off from the branches 
Kine where nothing but coal is burnt with the clay. It | of 1 ſometimes bound in bavins for that 
a appear ſtrange indeed to ſome, that this black ſub- urpole, and ſometimes prepared without binding, 
— ſhould yield ſo white and fine a ſalt; but chemiſts The wood they diſpoſe on a level floor, and ſetting a por- 
know, that all volatile ſalts whatever may be freed from tion of it on fire, they throw on more and more, as faſt 
their fcxtor and intenſe colour, by tranſmuting them into] as it kindlesz whence ariſes .a ſudden blaze, till all be 
a ſal ammoniac, by the mediation of an acid, as the ſpi- burnt that was near the place. As ſoon as all the wood 
Tit of ſalt, vitriol, or alum 3 after ſublimation with which, 1s thrown on, they caſt water on the heap, from a large 
they become white, ſweet, and pure. The reaſon of this | diſh, or ſcoop; and thus keep plying the gs 54 glowing 
change 1s, that though the ſalts always carry over ſome | coals, which ſtops* the fury. of the fire, w ile, with a 
of the fœtid oil with them in a ſtate of volatility, yet | rake, they ſpread it open, and turn it with ſhovels till 
being thus in a manner fixed, the fœtid oil muſt by force no more fire appears. When cold, the coals are put up 
of fire riſe firſt, leaving the ſubſequent ſal ammomac | into ſacks for uſdmeq. 155 
without ſmell : though it is ſtill a doubt, whether the ſalt |COALESCENCE, the union or growing together of two 
be the better or the worſe for this labour. Phil. Tranſ. | bodies before ſeparate. It is principally applied to ſome 
No 130. bones in the body, which are ſeparate during infancy, 
The goodneſs of coal is found by its being as free as poſ- but afterwards grow together; or to ſome morbid union 
ſible from ſulphur, in its heating iron well, and in its of parts, which ſhould naturally be diſtinct from each 
burning a long time in the ſmith's forge. 'The Engliſh] other. Thus there is a coa/-ſcence of the ſides of the vulva, 
coal has this property peculiar to it, that it never lights | anus, and nares; of the eye-lids, fingers, toes, and 
ſo perfectly, as when water is thrown on it. many other parts. ; 
The commerce of coal is very conſiderable in England; | COALITION, the re-union, or growing together of parts 
reat quatitities are exported to France, &c. by way of | before ſeparated. See CoNGLUTINATION, &c. 
. The meaſure whereby it is ſold is the chaldron, | COAMINGS, in Ship-Building, are thoſe planks, or that 
containing thirty-ſix buſhels. frame, forming a border round the hatches, which raiſe 
In the Memoirs of the French Royal Academy, we have] them up higher than the reſt of the deck. Loop-holes 
an account of two experiments on the common pit-coal, for muſkets to ſhoot out at, are often made in the caam- 
made by M. Des Landes while in England, and which | ing, in order to clear the deck of the enemy when the 
he thinks have eſcaped the Engliſh obiloſophere. ſhip is boarded. : 
1ſt, Pounding ſome coal, and putting half an ounce of it | COANE, among the Greeks, a name given to a peculiar 
in a,phial of water, the mixture became quite black: but | ſpecies of tutia or tutty, which was always found in a 
leaving it expoſed to the air in a window, during a cold | tubular form. It had its name from x@yn, a word uſed to 
winter night, in the morning it was found frozen, and | expreſs a ſort of cylindric tube, into which the melted 
turned to a reddiſh colour. The reaſon of the change | braſs was received from the furnace, and in which it was 
mult be, that the froſt had diſengaged the ſulphurs of | ſuffered to cool. In cooling, it always depoſited a ſort 
the coal; though one would little expect ſuch an effect of recrement on the ſides of the veſſel or tube, and this 
from it. Vas the tutty called cane. 
2dly, From an infuſion of einders in brandy, mixed with | COAST, a ſea-ſhore, or the country adjoining to the edge 
iron filings, ariſes a black tincture, which brightens in| of the skA. 
| roportion as it is heated; when arrived at the heat of | CoasT-Mary, or Cos r-MHary, in Botany. See Taxzy. 
boiling, the colour becomes perfectly fine and ſoft, and | COASTING, that fort of navigation, wherein the places 
| ives a dye to cloth, which no workman can imitate. ſailed to and from, are not far dittant; ſo that a ſhip 
| The ſtrata, or veins of coals in coal-pits, are numerous, may fail in fight of the land, or within ſounding, be- 
and their order, quality, &c. are very different in dif-| tween them. 
| ferent places. In thoſe at Dudley in Staffordſhire, the] Such are the voyages on the Narrow, or Britiſh ſeas, be- 
ſtrata, — the turf, are two or three clays, a grey] tween England, Holland, and France; alſo thoſe about 
ſtone, and a hard grey rock; then they are expreſſed in] the Britiſh ſeas, and in the Mediterranean, &c. 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, to be, 1. coal, called | For the performance hereof, there is only required good 
bench=coal;, 2. ſlipper-coal, leſs black, and ſhining than | knowlege of the land, of the time and direction of the 
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the former; 3. ſpin-coal, more black and ſhining; 4.| tide, of the reigning winds, of the roads and havens, the 
flone-caal, much like canal-coal. | uſe of the compaſs, and of the lead, or ſounding-line. 
Theſe ſtrata have between each of them a bat, or bed, of Co As TIN G Pilat. See Pilot. | 
. a peculiar ſort of matter, about the thickneſs of a crown |CoasTixG, iu Agriculture, &c. denotes the tranſplaniing 
, piece. Below theſe are divers metalline ſtrata; as a black | of a tree, and placing it in the ſame fituation, with re- 
ſubſtance, called the dun-row bat; a grey iron ore, | ſpect to eaſt, weſt, north, &c. as it ſtood in before. 
| called the dun-row iron tone; a bluiſh bat, called white- | COAT, in Anatomy. See Tunic and Err. 
e row; a blackiſh iron ore, called white-row grains, or [COAT of Arms, in Heraldry, a cloak, or habit, worn by the 
{ wron-flone; a grey iron ore, called mid-row grains; a| ancient knights over their arms, both in war, and at 
1 black foſſil ſubſtance, called the gublin-bat; a black iron | tournaments; and ſtill borne by the heralds at arms. 
ore, called gub/in iron: ſione; a dark grey iron ore, called] It was a kind of ſurcoat, reaching only as low as the na- 
d rubble iron-/lonez and laſtly, the table-bat. | vel; open at the ſides, with ſhort | mat ſometimes 
? Then, 5. comes a coarſe ſort of coal, called foot=coal; a furred with ermines and vair; whereon were applicd the 
black brittle bat; 6. the heathen-coal; 7. a ſubſtance | armories of the knight, embroidered in gold and ſilver, 
4 like coarſe coal; though called a bat, becauſe it does not | and enamelled with, beaten tin, coloured black, green, 
: burn well; and 8. bench-coal, | red, and blue : whence the rule, never to apply coloar 
Coal, Bovey, ſo called from Bovey Heath in Devonſhire, [ on colour, nor metal on metal. 
where it is found. Dr. Milles, whoſe paper of remarks | - The coats of arms were frequently open, and "diverſified 
5 upon it is publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions,, with bands and fillets of ſeveral colours, alternately 
L vol. li. part 2. Ne 53. anno 1760, thinks it is the ſame laced, as we. ſtill ſee cloths ſcarleted, watered, &c. 
4 with the foſhl wood, or as the miners call it, the foflil ence they were alſo called divizes, or diviſes, as being 
7 coal deſcribed by Hollman, ibid. vol. xlix. p. 506. ib. divided, or compoſed of ſeveral pieces, ſewed together; 
g No g., | whence the words feſſe, pale, chevron, bend, croſs, ſaltier, 
> Coal, Canal. See AmPpeLITEs. | 1 95 lezenge, &c. which have ſince become honourable pieces, 
E Coar-balls, balls made of coal and clay, or ſlack, for firing. | or ordinaries of the ſhield. See each in its place, BEN p, 
1 Theſe balls are made with 4 of clay, without ſand or | CRoss, FEssE, &c. * 
. — and I of coal-duſt, or cULM, well mixed, and | Coats of arms, and banners, were never allowed to be 
g ormed either into round balls or into bricks. 'This:coal- | worn by any but knights, and ancient nobles. 1 hey 
n diſt being the refuſe of the mine, makes this ſort of firing | were not introduced into SEALs, nor indeed to any other 
1 cheap. See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 460. ſect. 3. uſe, till about the reign of Richard I. who brought them 
1 cee. Wilfully ſetting coal-mines on fire, is by ſtatute | from the croiſade in the Holy Land, where they were 
a ny without benefit of clergy. 10 G. II. c. 32. $6. firſt invented and painted on the ſhields of the knights, 
1 9 See Soor. 8 . to diſtinguiſh the variety of perſons from every nation, 
if 1 Coals diſtilled in a retort not only afford a | who, when completely clad. in ſteel, could not other- 
1 K 1 and black oil, but a ſpirit, which is apt to force | wiſe be known. Blackſt. Com. vol. ii. p. 306. 
. © tute and break the glaſſes, and will catch fire at the |CoaT of Mail, jacque de mail, a kind of armour made in 
I; filled of a candle. We are told that bladders may be | form of a ſhirt, conſiſting of iron rings wove together 
bs * with this ſpirit, which may be kept a conſiderable | net-wiſe. See MAI. | 
at — If the bladder be pierced with a pin, and ſqueezed | CoaT, in @ Ship, a piece of taxred canvas put about that 
t OL. I. Ne 71. a | 10 D A a part 


part of the maſts, or bow ſprit, which joins to the deck, 
or lies over the ſtem of a {hip. They are alſo put about 
the pumps at the decks, that no water may go down 
there; and they are alſo uſed at the rudder's head. 
Coar likewiſe denotes the materials with which the ſhip's 
ſides and maſts are varniſhed, to preſerve them, as tar, 


&c. 
COATI, in Zoology. See Racxoon. 


COATING, in Chemiftry. See LoRICATION. pr 


CoATiNG, in EleAriciy, denotes a covering of ſheet-lead, 
tin-foil, or any other 5 ſubſtance, applied to 
the Leyden phial, or to any electric body, and ſerving 
to accumulate the electricity, to increaſe the force of the 
CHARGE, and to facilitate the operation of diſcharging. 
The firſt perſon who diſcovered the uſe of coating in elec- 
trical experiments, was Dr. Bevis: it was firſt applied to 
the Leyden phial, but has been ſince extended to a great 
variety of other electrical ſubſtances. When glaſs plates, 
or jars, ſuſficiently wide at.the neck, are to be coated, the 
beſt method is to coat them with tin-foil on both ſides, 
which may be fixed on the glaſs with varniſh, gum-wa- 
ter, bees-wax, &c. but if the internal coating cannot be 
conveniently introduced, braſs filings may be uſed, and 
ſtuck to the ſurface of the glaſs with gum-water, or 
becs-wax, &c. However, care ſhould be taken that the 
oppoſite c-atings do not come too near to each other: that 
of glaſs jars ſhould be kept at the diſtance of, at leaſt, 
two inches ſrom the top. Glaſs phials may be coated 
with filver, by burning it into the very ſubſtance of the 
glaſs, ſo that nothing can remove it without injuring the 

laſs, together with the metal. Glaſs, thus cated and 
Furniſhed, exhibits an elegant appearance, has no in- 
equalities in its ſurface, and is capable of being charged 
as highly and readily, as when coated with tin- foil. Glaſſes 
of this kind will diſcharge ſpontaneouſly, and are apt to 
burſt by the exploſion. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvii. part i. 


108. 

Eiectrie ſubſtances, which are eaſily melted, ſuch as re- 
ſin, ſealing-wax, &c. may be eafily cated. by pouring 
them on a circular plate of tin-foil, placed on a marble 
table, and two inches leſs in diameter than the electric 
plates propoſed ; and then preſſing them with a pane-of 
glaſs, or any thing elſe with a ſmooth ſurface, to the re- 
quired dimenſions. When this is done, let another piece 
of tin-foil, of equal ſize with the former, be applied to 
the upper ſurface, by preſling it gently with a hot iron. 
Electric ſubſtances in a fluid ſtate may be chte by hxing 
a piece of tin-foil to the bottom of an earthen dith, 
reaching within an inch of the ſides, and by introducing, 
through a hole in the bottom, a flender wire, fo as to 
communicate with the tin- foil; then pour the fluid elec. 
tric into the diſh; and let a braſs plate of the fame di- 
menſions with the tin-foil be ſuſpended from a g aſs arm, 
or from the prime conductor, and touch the ſurface of 
the electric. A plate of air may alſo be cated, by means 
of two ſmooth circular boards, about three or four feet 
in diameter: let one fide of each of theſe boards be cated 
with tin-foil, which {ſhould be paſted down, and bur- 
niſhed, and turned over the edge of the boards. "Then 
inſulate the boards in an horizontal poſition, and with 
their cœated ſides turned towards each other, an« fo dil- 
poſed, that they may be eaſily moved to or from each 
other. If theſe boards are placed at the diſtance of about 
an inch aſunder, they may be uſed exactly as the e 
of a pane of glaſs. It will be ſhewn, that the electric 
matter does not reſide in the coating of a charged electric 
under the article L: yDexn Pha. 

COB nut. Sce HAZLE. 

COBALT, in Natural Hiftory, a denſe, compaQt, and pon- 
derous mineral, very bright and ſhining, and much re- 
ſembling ſome of the antimonial ores. 

It is ſometimes found of a deep, duſky, bluiſh black, 
very heavy and hard, and of a granulated ſtructure, look- 
ing like a piece of pure iron, when freſh broken. At 
other times, it is more compact and heavy, of a very 
even texture, and not granulated, or compoſed of an 
ſeparate moleculæ, but reſembling a duſky maſs of — 
lead, not an ore. 

The inner part, when freſh cut or broken, is in ſome 
ores found much more beautiful than in either of theſe 
ſlates, bcing of a fine bright filvery grey, and of a beau- 
tiſul and evenly ſtriated ſtructure; the ſtriæ all running 
great lengths, but being all variouſly infleted and un- 
dulated, and in ſome parts broken. Theſe are the more 
uſual appearances of cobalt in its ore: but beſide theſe, 
it is {abject to an alteration in the bowels of the earth, 
by means of ſubterraneous fires and ſulphur, which re- 
duce it to a body which cannot be ſuppoſed at firſt ſight 
the ſame with cobalt, though it proves to be exactly the 
ſame ſubſtance, on a chemical analyſis. 

In theſe ſtates, inſtead of the lead-like appearance of the 
common kind, it is of a fine florid red colour, though 


-arſenic or ratſbane. If this is only reſublimed, or but 


Cos reis alſo uſed by ſome to expreſ 


COBBAN, in Bo ſmall tree like a ach. e, vie 
„ in Botany, a ſmall tree li 2 1 Tafel, 


COB 
ſometimes debaſed by accidental mixtures to : 
or yellow, either wholly, or in part; and in thi pe, 
has two ſubordinate diſtinctions, as it appears ſo te it 
in form of a compact maſs of an uniform text etimes 
ſometimes in a ſtriated and beautifully ridged nog and 
ſembling the fibraria. The three firſt ſtates of 2 1 A 
commonly called cat ore, without cy diſtinQion are 


the firſt of theſe red kinds is called by the Germam . 


fer nicol, and the latter, or ſtriated one, the . 


cobalt. It contains arſenic or ratſbane, a 
which on fuſion with fluids and pot-aſh, 8 ko 1 
kali ſalt, yields that fine blue glaſs which we An == 
and which our painters and waſher-women uſe und 5 
names of ſmalt and powder-blue. It is dug about "x 
berg and Annaberg, and in ſome parts of Bohemia, 1, 
is always found below, not mixt with the ores of . 
tals, and is very rich in the arſenic in ſome places, pay 
but poor in others: all our arſenic is made from it lhe 
miners are directed where the veins of cobalt lie 
ſort of ſoſſil which they call therefore the 8 
bait : it is a very elegant ſubſtance, of a fine bloom 
red colour, and of a radiated ſtructure; ſometimes of 
paler red, and in form of powder. x 
Cobalt is found in Germany, Saxony, Bohemia, England 
, . bl 
and Scotland, and probably in other parts of Europe; 
and that it is in the eaſtern parts of Aſia, appears from 
the colouring on old oriental porcelain. Ours is but 2 
yout kind, but is met with in conſiderable plenty on 
endip-hills, _ at Giſennep in Cornwall. The Ger. 
man coat generally contains a large quantity of bi 
and the 4 ſilver. my ae 
Ihe world is obliged to Kunckel for the hiſtory of the 
ſeveral arſenics, zaffre, and ſmalt, which are all the pro- 
duce of cobalt, See ARSENIC, &c. | 
Cobalt, when expoſed for a conſiderable time by itſclf in 
a heap to the ſun and rain, yields an effloreſcence of à 
role or pcach- bloſſom colour, called by the miners the 
flower of cola t, and very much reſembling the native 
flowers of c-ba/t deſcribed before, but leſs beautiful: this 
effloreſcence, when properly treated, affords a very fine 
red colour for the painter's uſe, and a little green vitriol. 
Spirit of nitre diſſolves the cobalt with a violent efferre- 
ſcence; four times the quantity of the acid is ſuſhcient to 
ditfolve ſome cbt, but other ores require fix times or 
more: this is owing to the purity or impurity of the ore. 
The ſolution is of an uncertain colour, according to the 
other matters contained in the cobalt; when it contains 
vitriol it is blue, when it contains copper, as is often the 
caſe, but particularly m that kind called, by the miners, 
copher nictle, which has an appearance of copper on the 
ſurface, the ſolution is then green; it is alſo ſometimes 
green from the pureſt ores to appearance. Ibis green 
colour r ſembles very much that of ſalt of ſteel well pu- 
rified, but it ſtill ſeems to have ſome ſhare of copper 
in it. 
Oil of vitriol, and ſpirit of ſea-ſalt, act on ceba?, but 
do not properly diſſolve it: they may rather be faid 9 
erode it, and particularly the acid of vitriol, which turns 
it into a white powder, ſo that ſpirit of nitre ſeems the 
proper fimple ſolvent of it. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 396. p. 199 
The cbalt is roaſted in » reverberatory furnace, and the 
flowers, which it yields in great abundance, are collected 
in long wooden funnels, which ſupply the place of chim- 
nies, on the inſide of which it ſticks in form of ſoot, and 
from this ſoot or flower are made all the ſeveral forts d 


4 
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barclv melted in a covered veſſel, the ſubſlance which 
we cal' white arſenic, or common ratibane, is produced. 
If a tenth part of ſulphur be mixed with them, and they 
are ſublimed together, the product is our yellow arſenic; 
and the red arſenic is made by adding to the flowe! 
only one fifth of ſulphur, and a little copper-llag- - 
When the flowers or ſoot of cobalt is all diſcharged, Me 
remaining matter is powdered very line, and being eee 
with three times the weight of common flints in Pe : 
der, and wetted with water, the whole concretcs into 
ſolid maſs, and is what is called z AFT FIX. Fe 
'Fwo parts of this being fuſed with three parts of com 5 
ſalt, and one part pot-aſh, the whole becomes 4 
tiful blue ſubſtance, called $MALT- JT rar 
As ſprinkling the powder of the calx of nh Fa 
bali, for making them into zaffer, gives them 2 
firm coaleſcenee, and even the bardneſs of . _ 
ſtone, perſons wha were unacquainted with the P 
have taken 2% ſor a native mineral. 1 gente 


he 
vapour or damp in mines, which often prove 7 "ou 
miners. It is common among the evan 1 
this occaſion, that the cobalt roſe and choake 
Daus. 
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grows in Sumatra, called Perfica aint C. B. 


Ce 


Ce 
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COB 


Arbor Getr h, cobban, J. B. It bears a ſmall | 
GP like that of the 2 which produces the filigua ca- 
churtica, with ſhort branches, and a yellowiſh or ſaffron- 
coloured bark. The fruit is thick and round like a ten- 
nis-ball, encloſing a nut as big as a filberd, which con- 
tains a very bitter kernel, taſting like the root of an- 

a, | 
| aca is very proper to quench thirſt ; but the kernel, 
however bitter, is far ſuperior in virtue. The inhabit- 
ants of Sumatra, where the tree grows, extract an oil 
from the kernel, which is very efficacious in pains of the 
liver and ſpleen, taken inwardly, or uſed by way of 
unction; and is alſo a ſovereign remedy in the pain of 
the gout, to which the inhabitants of that iſland are very 
ubject. 

— the ſame tree diſtils a gum, which is very ſervice- 
able in the before mentioned diſorders, if it be diſſolved 
with a moderate quantity of oil, and applied to the af- 
fected parts by way of cataplaſm. 
COBBING, in Sea Languaze, a puniſhment inflifted at ſea 
on thote who quit their ſtation during the night-watch. 
It conſiſts of a number of ſtrokes on the breech with a 
flat piece of wood calied the cobbing-board, 
COBELLA, in Zoology. See COULUBER. 
COLT, in Z-ology, the name of a ſmall freſh-water fiſh, 
commonly called in Engliſh the laach. It very much re- 
ſembles our common gudgeon, both in figure and colour, 
but it is much ſmaller, about two inches being its uſual 
length, and three, or a little more, the utmoſt that it 
ever arrives at. Its body is ſoft and lippery; its tail 
flat and broad, and it has cither extremely minute ſcales, 
or none at all, It is of a brown colour, ſpotted all over 
with black ſpecks, and it has three pair of beards at its 
upper-jaw. It is caught in freſh water in many parts of 
the world, and is eſteemed by many a very delicate fiſh, 
eſpeciaily when very young and ſmal!. 
Artedi enumerates three ſpecies of this fiſh. This is the 
fiſh called mgm and fi/goum at Nuremberg and Ratiſbon. 
It has ten or more cirri at the mouth. 
The word cobitis is truly Roman, and uſed by the beſt 
authors to expreſs the fame fiſh we now call by it; but 
its derivation is uncertain. 
Linnzeus makes this a genus of the abdominales, includ- 
ing five ſpecies. 
ConiTis acta, called alſo cobitis oxyrynchut, a ſmall freſh- 
water fiſh of the loach kind, but armed with two prickles 
on the coverings of each of its gills, by means of which 
it moves nimbly about among the ſtones. See Daco- 
LITHUS. 
COBIUS, in 7ch:hyo/zgy, a name given by Ariſtotle, lian, 
Appian, and the other Greek writers, to the GoBIms 
mariuus, or ſea-gudgeon of authors, diſtinguiſhed by Ar- 
tedi by the name of the blackiſh variegated gobius, with 
fourteen rays on the ſecond fin of the. back. It is called 
by the French goulerot, or boulerot. 
ConBius leucoterus, in Ichthyolegy, a name given by Ariſtotle, 
Athenzus, and ſome other of the old Greek writers, to 
the filh called G60B1vs albus by later authors. It is a ge- 
nuine ſpecies of the gobius, and is diſtinguiſhed by | of 
tedi by the name of the gobius with the ventral fin blue, 
and the rays of the anterior back fin riſing above the 
membrane. This is a ſufficient diſtinction * all the 
other gobii. 
COBLE, a boat uſed in the turbot fiſhery, twenty feet ſix 
inches long, and five: feet broad. It is about one ton 
burthen, 10wed with three pair of oars, and admirably 
conſtructed for encountering a mountainous ſea. 
COBOB, the name of adiſh among the Moors. It is made 
of ſeveral pieces of mutton wrapt up in the cawl, and 
afterwards roaſted in it; the poorer people, inſtead of 
the meat, uſe the heart, liver, and other parts of the en- 
trails, and make a good diſh, though not equal to the 
former, Phil. Tranſ. No 251. 
COBOOSE, in Sea-Languare, is derived from the Dutch 
kambuis, and denotes a ſort of box, reſembling a ſentry- 
box, uſed to cover the chimneys of ſome merchant ſhips. 
It generally ſtands againſt the barricade, on the fore-part 
ot the quarter deck. It is called in the Weſt Indies co- 
re Vega, 
COBRA 7 las cabegas, in Zoology, the Portugueſe name for 
an American ſpecies of ſerpent of the amphiſbena kind, 
whoſe bite is very fatal. It lives under ground, and feeds 
on ants, Ste IB1J ARA. 
ona de coral, in Zrology, the name of a ſpecies of ſer- 
bent found in America, and called by the natives IR- 


ot a fine red in its variegations. 
OBRA de cipo, in Zoology, the name given by the Portu- 
Jools in America, to a ſpecies of Fon more uſually 
* its Braſilian name B01TJAP0. 
RAS de capelle, in Zoclogy, the Portugueſe name of a 
peculiar ſpecies of ſerpent, called by authors ſerpens In- 


BOBOCA,; it is about two foot long, and has a great deal | 


COC 


dicus coronatus diademate, ſeu conſpicills inſignis, and by us 
the bn from the ſtrange reſemblance on the 
back of his head and neck to a pair of ſpectacles. It 
grows to ſomewhat more than the ſize of our viper; its 
nout is long; its head flat or depreſſed; its bite is very 
terrible. It is thought by many that there is a ſtone in 
the back part of its head, which is a remedy for the bite; 
but the ſtones commonly ſold with us, under the name 
of lapides cebræ de capelle, are well known to be all arti- 
ficial compoſitions. 

COBRE d verd, in Zooligy, the name given by the Portu- 
gueſe in America, to a ſpecies of ſerpent called by the 
natives, and from them, by moſt authors, Bo010B1. 


COBWEB. Sec Wes, and SILK. 


COCCEIRA, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 
have callcd the coco-nut tree, the palma nucifera Indica 
of moſt writers. 


COCCIFEROUS, in Botany, ſuch plants or trees as bear 


berries. See Baccireruvs. 
COCCINELLA, in Z:olrzy, a genus of inſets of the colc- 
eptera order, the characters of which are theſe : the an- 
tennæ are clavated and truncated ; and the thorax, with 
the exterior wings, which are marginated, conſtitute an 
hemiſpherical figure. Of this genus are ſeveral ſpecies, 
diſtinguiſhed by the colour and ſpots of their wings, 
among which are comprehended our common /ad,-cows. 

COCCO, the name of a plant in the Weſt Indies, and in 

1 of the iſlands of the South Sea, called alſo Indian 

ale. 

COCCOD ES, in Natural Hiſtory. a name given by Merca- 
tus to thoſe ſtones of the ammiITEs kind, whoſe grains 
are very large, 
COCCOLOBA, in Betany. See Sea-fide GRAPE. 
COCCOTHRAUSTES, in Zeche, the name of a very re- 
markable bird, conſiderably larger than the chaffinch, 
very ſhort-bodied, and large-beaked, whence it is called 
in Engliſh the greſ-heat or hawfinch Its head is very 
large in proportion to its body, and its great beak tapers 
from a very thick baſe to a ſharp point, reſembling the 
ſhape of a 3 It is common in Germany, and lives 
there in the woods and mountains all ſummer; in win- 
ter it comes into the flat country. It is never ſeen in 
England, except in the winter months; it feeds on the 
kernels in the Nevins of fruits, as cherry-ſtones, and the 
like, and breaks theſe with great dexterity; it will alſo 
eat the ſceds of many different plants. Ray. 
CoccoTHRAUSTES ata, in Zaaligy, the name by which 
naturaliſts call the bird uſually known among us by the 
name of the Virgin ng t ae, it being truly a cecco- 
throuſtes, though called by the improper name NIGHT= 
INGALE. Ray. 
COCCULUS Jndicus, a poiſonous narcotic berry, known 
moſtly now to poachers, who have got a trick of intoxi- 
cating fiſh therewith, ſo as to take them out of the wa- 
ter with their hands; for which reaſon theſe berries are 
called bacce piſcatorie, fiſher berries, 
The good women uſe it with ſtaveſacre, for deſtroying 
vermin in childrens heads, Brewers have uſed it alſo in 
their brewing ; but this is expreſly prohibited by act of 
parliament. | 
Coccus, in the Writings of the Ancients, a name given by 
ſome authors to that fine ſhining red colour uſed to illu- 
minate the capital letters in manuſcripts, and more ge- 
nerally known by the name of enca»ftum ſac um, from its 
being uſed in ornamenting the manuſcript Bibles, and 
its reſembling the fine red glow of the enamel of that 
colour, 

Coccus, in the Hiftory of Inſefts, the name of a very com- 
prehenſive genus of the hemiptera claſs, the trunk of which 
ariſes from their breaſt ; the body is cetoſe behind; the 
wings only two, placed erect, and to be found only on 
the males. 

This genus comprehends all the progal-inſes of Reaus 
mur. 

Coccus, or Cocos, in Bata, the name of a gore of 
plants of the palmæ claſs, called in the Hortus Malaba- 

ricus, TEUGA. It produces male and female flowers on 

the ſame plant, The male flowers have the whole car 
for their cup, which is divided into three ſegments; the 
corolla has three petals; the ſtamina are ſix ſingle fila- 
ments, of the length of the flower; the apices are ob- 
long and incumbent, The germen of the piſtil is fo 
ſmall in theſe flowers as to be ſcarce viſible. The ityle 
is ſhort and thick, and is obſcurely trifid, and the ſtigma 
is ſmall. Theſe flowers never produce any fruit, yet 
they are not ſimply male flowers, but a fort of herma- 
phrodite ones, the female organs of which are always 
abortive, The female flowers grow on the ſame ſpike 
with the male. The calyx is divided into five parts, but 
the ſegments are very ſmall; the corolla has three petals ; 
the germen of the piſtil is of an oval figure, and termi- 
nates in a ſhort · pointed ſtyle; the ſtigma is ſmall, and 
| Js 
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is divided into three parts. The fruit is very large, and | 
membranaceous; it is of a ſomewhat rounded figure, 
but with ſome obſcure traces of a trigonal form; the 
ſeed is a very large nut of an oval form, pointed, trj- 
valve, and obtuſely trigonal, as the fruit is ; it has three 
holes in the baſe, and the kernel 1s hollow. | 

The coco-tree, which the Malabarians call teuga, grows 

ſtrait, without any branches, and ordinarily is thirty gr 

ſorty feet high; its wood is too pougroue,t0 be uſed in 
carpentry. At the top it bears twelve leaves, ten feet 
long, and half a foot broad, uſed in the covering of 
houſes, making mats, &c. Above the leaves grows a 
large excreſcence, in form of a cabbage, excellent to 
eat; but the taking this off is mortal to the tree. Be- 
tween the leaves and the top ariſe ſeveral ſhoots, of the 
thickneſs of the arm; which, when cut, diſtil a white, 
ſweet, agreeable liquor, ſerving as a wine, and intoxi- 
cating : it becomes acid, if kept a few hours; and at the 
end of twenty-four hours is converted into a ſtrong vi- 
negar; but it may be prepared into brandy. While this 
liquor diſtils, the tree yields no fruit; but when the 
ſuckers are let grow, it puts forth a large cluſter or 
bunch, wherein the coco=-nuts are faſtened, to the number 
of. ten or twelve. | | 
While they are yet new, and the bark tender, they yield 
each about half a pint of clear cooling water, which in a 
little time becomes firſt a white ſoft pulp, and at length 
condenſes, and aflumes the taſte of the nut. 
The tree yields fruit thrice a year, and thoſe ſometimes 
as big as a man's head. Many travellers aver, from the 
ſize, and the many uſeful products of this tree, that 
from a ſingle coco-tree, and its fruit, a ſhip might be 
built, equipped, and loaden with merchandize and 

roviſion. 

The cocos of the Antilles are not ſo large as thoſe of the 

_ Eaſt Indies, Africa, and Arabia: the trees ſeldom ex- 
ceed twenty-five feet in height; and the fruits are in 
223 : theſe are uſed among us. 

n the kingdom of Siam, the coco fruit, dried, and emp- 
tied of its pulp, ſerves as a meaſure, both for things li- 
quid and dry. 

As theſe ſhells are not all of the ſame capacity, but are 
ſome larger, others leſs ; their content is firſt meaſured 
with cauris, thoſe little Maldives ſhells, which ſerve as 
{mall money in ſeveral ſtates of the Indies. Some cecos 
contain a thouſand cauris, others five hundred, &c. 
The ſhell is likewiſe much uſed by miners, carvers, &c. 
in divers works. 

Coccus Maldivia, the Maldivia nut, in the Materia Me 
dica, the name of the fruit of the palma Maldivienſis of 
Johnſton, an oval-figured fruit, of a ſweet taſte, and fa- 
mous for its virtues in nervous diſorders. See Coll. 
Acad. P. Etr. tom. iii. p. 525. 

Coccus Polenicus, an inſect which may properly enough be 
called the cochineal of the northern part of the world. As 
the cochineal loves only the hot climates, this creature 
aftects only the cold ones. It is collected for the uſe of 
dyers, but the crops of it are much ſmaller, more difli- 
cultly made, and the drug itſelf greatly inferior to the 
true cochineal. It is commonly known by the name of 
coccus Polonicus, or the ſcarlet grain of Poland. Poland 
is indeed the place where it is gathered in greateſt abun- 
dance, but it is not the only one; it is found in many 
other of the northern countries, and may very poſſibly 
be produced in ſome of the more temperate ones, where 
it is not known, as it is very much hid by nature from 
the eyes of common obſervers. 

This kermes of Poland, if it may be ſo called, is found 


ſame plant, which has been thence called the polygonum 
cocciſerum. Authors have informed us of the ſame berry, 
as it is often called, alſo growing at the roots of the 
mouſe- ear, rupturce-wort, pimpernel, and pellitory of the 
wall, and that it is in no other than dry ſandy places, 
that it is found at the roots of theſe plants. 4 
in 1731, printed at Dantzick a very curious account of 
this production, which proves it inconteſtably to be an 
animal, and gives us many reaſons for knowing it to be 
of the progall· inſect claſs. There is a particular account 
of this inkect in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, vol. liv. 
Ns 15. and vol. lvi. Ne 20. See COCHINEAL. 
COCCYGAUS anterior, a muſcle fixed, by a broad in- 
ſertion, in the anterior portion of the ſmall tranſverſe li- 
ament at the upper part of the foramen ovale of the os 
innominatum; from thence it runs between this great li- 
gament and the muſculus obturator intimus, with which it 
is often cqufounded by anatomiſts, and contracting in 
. breadth, it is inſerted in the lower part of the os coc- 
cygis. 
Coccys us poſterior, a muſele fixed to the inner, or con- 
cave edge of the two firſt vertebræ of the os ſacrum, to 


* 


the inner and lower edge of the ligatentua Jacro-ſciati | 


cum, and to the ſpine of the os i/chitm ; from l. 
contracting in breadth, it is . in this Ai, 05 
os coccyg is, above the anterior. . ; 
COCCYGIS Os, in Anatomy, a bone joined to the extrem 
of the os 4 compoſed of three or four "om 
whereof the lower is ſtill leſs than the upper, till the bf 
ends in a ſmall cartilage. See Tab. Anat. (aal. fo 


- 


-: Bi .« | | ; 

ft reſembles a little tail turned inwards or rather 28 

2 ne the beak of a cuckow z whence the 
Its uſe is to ſuſtain the ſtrait gut: it yields to the preſſure 
of the foetus in women in travail; and midwives uſe 
to thruſt it backwards; but ſometimes too violently 
4 is the occaſion of great pain, and ſeveral bad < 

ects. | | þ FED 
The os coccygis may be thruſt inwards by a violent fall or 
blow, and it is often puſhed outward in hard births, 
When this happens it is uſually attended with violent 
pain and inflammation about the lower part of the ſpine; 
abſceſſes are formed in the inte/linum recium, and the fæces 
are conſtipated, or ſuppreſſed. The replacing this bone i; 
not very difficult, if an able ſurgeon is applied to ip time. 
If it be thruſt outwards, it muſt be depreſſed into itz 
right place by the thumb; after which compreſſes dipt 
in warm wine, or ſpirit of wine, are to be applied tothe 
port ; way to 3 ape — k and ks be. 
ow, that they may fil the poſterior ſinus of the nates : 
_ theſe way be Gavialantly beds on by the T ban- 

age. 

When the os coccygis happens to be luxated inwards, the 
fore-finger is to have its nail cut cloſe, and being dipt in 
oil, is to be introduced up the anus, and muſt be thruſt 
in as far as poſſible, that it may the more readily drive 
out the depreſſed bone: the other fingers being placed 
externally, are to conduct the bone into its right poſture, 
When the bone is replaced, the patient muſt reſt ſome 
time upon a bed; and when he fits up, it muſt be in a 
chair with a hole in its bottom, leſt the affected pait 
ſhould otherwiſe be compreſſed or diſturbed. 

Coccreis / muſculi. Theſe are ſmall, thin, radiated 
muſcles, lying on the inner, or concave fide of the a 
ſacrum, and neighbouring parts of the pelvis. 'They are 
four in number, two on each fide, one placed more for- 
ward, the other more backward; for which reaſon the 
firſt may be termed coccygeus antericr, five iſchio coccygeul, 
and the other coccyg@us poſterior, five ſacro coca gui. 

COCCYGRIA, in Botany. See SUMACH. 

COCCYX, in Anatomy. See CoccyGi1s Os. 

Coccyx, in Tchthyology, a name given by Ariſtotle, and the 
other old Greek writers, to the fiſh called cucuLvs, and 
LYRA, by other authors. It is a ſpecies of the RITA, 
diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the name of the trigla all over 
red, with a bifid fnout, and the coverings of the gills 
ſtriated. : 

COCETUM, among the Ancients, a kind of drink made of 
honey and poppies. a f : 

COCHIA, in Medicine, the name of officinal pills, which 
are diſtinguiſhed into the greater and leſs : the former is 
a compoſition of hiera picra, troches of Alhandal tur- 

eth, diagrydium, and ſyrup of buckthorn, taken from 

haſes, but ſeldom uſed in the preſent practice. ſhe 
latter is compounded of equal quentities of bright — 
the pureſt ſcammony, and the pulp of colocynth, ma f 
into a maſs with ſyrup of buckthorn. 'Two drams - 
the diſtilled oil of cloves are added to an ounce of cac 
of the former ingredients. Theſe pills are preſcribed to 
diſcuſs viſcidities, watry humours, and flatulcncies: 


aſſixed to the root of a ſmall plant, and uſually to the COCHINEAL, or COCHENEEL, a drug uſed by the dyets, 


&c. for giving red colours, eſpecially crimſons and 1 
lets, . making CARMINE; and likewiſe in medi 
cine as a cardiac, cordial, ſudorific, alexipharmic, au 
febrifuge. ' 

It is — from the Weſt-Indies; but authors _ 
been divided as to its nature; ſome taking it to be a K 
of worm, and others for the berry of a tree. 2588 
a celebrated botaniſt, has maintained the former opinie 
and Pomet very abſurdly the latter. 'That author 15 we 
wide of the truth in the deſcription he has given 9 
chineal. 13 
The cochineal, in the ſtate in which it is brought to my 
in ſmall bodies of an irregular figure, uſually = a 
and ridged and furrowed on one fide, and _ who 
the other. The colour of the beſt is a Polt che 
powdered over with a ſort of white duſt. A ae 
world knew of it for a long time was, that it 3 
thered from certain plants in Mexico, and there 

was naturally fuppoled to be a ſeed. the French 
In the year 1692, father Plumier gave gry being an 
author of a Hiſtory of Drugs, an account 9 — Nells 
animal: this, however, Was diſregarded 


ds evi- 
Hartſocker, De La Hire, and Geoffroy, after at end 
Fi 


F. Plumie ſy 
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ved it to be one; and after this there were 
dently be depoſitions, in form, of a number of perſons 

0 the ſpot, who all declare it to be a viviparous ani- 
: L and that it paſſes a great part of its life fixed to 
= vegetable body on which it feeds, and that it was a 
creature ſubject to no change, nor ever appearing in 

other ſtate, Theſe and many other qualities found 

11 the cochineal, all analogous to thoſe of the claſs of pro- 
"allinſedts, give great room to believe that it is truly and 
C operly an inſect of this claſs. ; i 
There are two kinds of cochineal, the finer called meſtigue, 
the other termed the wild cochineal. The firſt is gathered 
from ſuch plants of the opuntia as are prepared and ma- 
naged properly on purpoſe for the production of the ani- 
mal, the other is found wild on the wild plant, and is 
much inferior to the me/tigue in value. 
Dampier tells us there are two ſorts; one an inſect, and 
the other a ſeed; and gives a preciſe deſcription of each 
ah = HINBAL werm, Caccus, otherwiſe called the progall- 

inſeft, is an inſet engendered in a fruit reſembling a 
pear: the plant which bears it is five or fix feet high. 
At the top of the fruit grows a red flower, which, when 
mature, falls on the fruit; and that opening, diſcovers a 
cleft two or three inches in diameter. The fruit then 
appears full of little red inſects, having wings of ſur- 
prifing ſmallneſs, and which would continue and die, 
and rot there, if not taken out. 
The Indians, therefore, ſpreading a cloth under the tree, 
ſhake it with poles, till the inſets are forced to quit their 
lodging, and fly about the tree; which they cannot do 
many moments, but tumble down dead into the cloth; 
where they are left till they be entirely dry: when the 
inſect flies, it is red; when it is fallen, black; and when 
firſt dried, it is greyiſh ; though it afterwards changes 
colour. Dampier's Voyages. See Tab. Nat. Hift. fig. 


24 : 
The figure of this inſect is oval, and its utmoſt ſize is 
that of a ſma)l pea. It has fix legs armed with claws, 
two eyes, and a trunk by which it ſucks its nouriſhment. 
The ants, and many other little animals, are very fond 
of eating the cochineals ; and it is with great difficulty 
that the Indians defend the young brood from thoſe de- 
vourers. 

After the Indians have gathered the cochineal they kill it, 
otherwiſe they would loſe a great part of their harveſt; 
for the parent race would live ſome days after their be- 
ing taken from the plant, and would produce their young, 


numbers. Some to kill the creatures plunge them in hot 
water, and afterwards dry them in the ſun; others kill 
them by a proper degree of heat, and others again by 
imoke. $3 
The accounts from the place where the cochineal is pro- 
duced, furniſh all theſe particulars; but to decide the 
long diſputed point, whether they are of the animal or 
vegetable kingdom, we have the means in our own 
hands, even in this part of the world. We need only 
moiſten and ſoak in water, or in vinegar, a number of 
cochineals till they are ſwelled and diſtended, to know 
that every one is the more or leſs perfect body of an in- 
ſet; the moſt imperfect and mutilated ſpecimens al- 
ways ſhew the rings of the body, and from obſerving 
others it will be a to find the number and diſpoſition 
of the legs; parts, or even whole ones, being left on 
ſereral, and often complete pairs. In this way the legs, 
antennz, and proboſcis, may be diſcovered. 
If a full grown cechineal be ſoaked a conſiderable time in 
water or vinegar, and afterwards gently preſſed, there 
will frequently be protruded from its hinder part a num- 
ber of ſmooth oblong bodies, which might be eaſily miſ- 
taken for eggs; but a good microſcope will ſhew in theſe 
the traces of the legs and other lincaments ſufficient to 
prove it to be a true embryo foetus. Theſe eggs exhibit 
a vivid crimſon hue. 
It is eaſy to ſee in ſome the head, and ſometimes a tr= 
bercle on each fide of it, which may very naturally be 
ſuppoſed the eyes, or elſe the roots of the antennæ or 
horns. The firſt pair of legs are thus found to be very 
near the head of the animal, and placed exactly as in all 
the gall. inſect and progall-inſed claſs ; a little above theſe 
one may diſtinguiſh alſo the remainder of the trunk ſitu- 
arcd exactly as in the gail-inſes and pregali-inſe&s z the 
anus 13 alſo eaſily diſtinguiſhed. 
As the manner of the fecundation of the gall- inſects was 
ſo long unknown in Europe, it is no wonder that that 
of the cochineal thould not be very early diſcovered in 
lexico; but we have an account among Mr. Ruyſche's 
pieces, from whence almoſt all the true hiſtory of this 
«nmal'is had, that at the ſcaſon of the cochineats becom— 
ing big, there is ſeen continually among them a {mall 
tertly,»which is bred upon the ſame plants, and by 
Vor. I. No . a 


which would be nimble enough to run away in great} 


N 


— 


means of which the cochineals conceive. This is ſo ſtrictiy 


analogous to the manner of the gall- inſect claſs, that 
there 1s no room to doubt the fat; and it is a farther 


great proof, how little truth was before in the gueſſes 
concerning the claſs of animals this belonged to. Ys 
mur's Hilt. of Inſects, tom. iv. . 
The female cechineal has been long known, and is well 
deſcribed by Reaumur, Dr. Brown, and Linnzus z but 
neither of them had ever ſeen the male; and therefore 
the hiſtory of this, valuable inſect has been very defeCtive. 
Mr. Ellis, being informed that this inſet bred in great 
abundance on the cactus opuntia of Linnæus, in South 
Carolina and Georgia, as well as on the ca&us coccinellifer 
in Mexico and Jamaica, obtained from Dr. Garden ſome 
branches of the former, with the inſets upon them. In 
examining ſeveral of theſe ſpecimens, he, at laſt, diſco- 
vered three or four minute dead flics with white wings; 
and having moiſtened them in ſpirit of wine, and obſerv- 
13 with a microſcope, found, that they were of 
a bright red colour, which convinced him, that theſe 
were the true male inſets. Dr. Garden, to whom this 
diſcovery was communicated, made ſeveral obſervations 
on the male ſpecies. This is very rarely found; ſo that 
he imagines there may be a hundred and fifty, or two 
hundred temales, for one male. The male is much leſs 
than the female, more active, and better made; and the 
body of it is of a lighter red than that of the other. See 
a minute deſcription of the male ſpecies, illuſtrated by 
microſcopical drawings, in the Phil. Tranſ. vol. Iii. part 
ii. art. 107. 
The male-fly of the Poliſh cochineal was alſo diſcovered 
by Dr. Wolfe of Warſaw. See Phil. Tranſ. vol. liv. 
p. 95- and vol. Ivi. art. 20. 
Cochineal has been ſuppoſed to poſſeſs ſeveral medicinal 
virtues, ſimilar to thoſe of the KERMEs; but its princi- 
pal uſe is as a colouring drug. When infuſed or boiled 
in water, it yields a crimſon tincture, inclining to a pur- 
ple. Fixed alkali renders the crimſon deeper, but leſſens 
its luſtre. Volatile alkali heightens the colour, without 
diminution of luſtre, The beſt method of applying vo- 
latile alkali for this purpoſe in dying, was found by M. 
Hellot to be, by dipping the cloth dyed with cachincal in 
a ſolution of ſal ammoniac, and then throwing into the 
ſolution ſome pot-aſh, by which the volatile alkali of the 
ſal ammoniac is diſengaged. By a ſmall quantity of vi- 
triolic acid the crimſon decoction of cochineal is rendered 
E a greater quantity makes it ſleſh- coloured; and 
y adding more till, it becomes colourleſs. This colour 
is firſt changed to a yellow, and afterwards deſtroyed by 
nitrous acid. Solution of tin in aqua regia heightens 
the colour of this decoction to a ſcarlet, which is darker 
or brighter as the quantity is leſs or greater. Other me- 
tallic ſolutions have different effects. French dyers give 
fire to their ſcarlets, by the addition of turmeric z but 
this tinge does not penetrate the cloth, and ſoon periſhes. 
Woollen cloth requires, for the ſcarlet dye, about one 
lixteenth its weight of cechineal, part of which is uſed 
with tartar in the preparatory liquor, and the reſt for fi- 
niſhing the dye, to each of which decoCtions a proper 
quantity of the ſolution of tin is added. M. Hellot ob- 
lerves, that if cochinea!, after the uſual pulverization, be 
mixed with one fourth of its weight of pure dry cryſtals 
of tartar, and the mixture be levigated into an impalpa- 
ble powder, the ſaving of cechineal, both for the crimſon 
and ſcarlet dye, will be about one part in four, without 
any injury to the colour. The wild or ſylveiter cachineal 
is much inferior to the other : four parts of the former 
have no greater effect in dying than one of the latter; 
nor does it give equal beauty to the colour, eſpecially the 
ſcarlet. Neumann's Works, with Dr. Lewis's additions, 
506, &c. See DrinG. 
Tollelin, in his account of the products of New England, 
menuons a particular kind of ſun-flower, called by ſome 
a ſpecies of golden-red; the ſtalks of which are covered 
about the knots, in the ſummer months, with inſects of 
the ſize of large fleas, Theſe, preſerved in a proper 
manner, yield a very elegant ſcarlet colour, and the au- 
thor thinks might be made to ſupply the uſe of cechincal. 
There are whole plantations of the cochineal plant, or 
tonna, as the natives call it, about Guatimala, Chepe, 
and Guexaca, in the kingdom of Mexico. It is called 
renegrida, jaſpeada, &c. according to the manner of its 
preparation. 

The CUCHINEAL grain, or, as Dampier calls it, fylveſtris, is 
a red berry, growing in America, found in a fruit re- 
ſembling that of the cochineal plant, or touna. The firil 
thoot produces a yellow flower; then comes the fruit, 
which is long, and, when ripe, opens with a cleft of 
three or four inches. The fruit is full of kernels, or 
Trains, which fall on the lealt agitation, and which the 
* take care to gather. Eight or ten of theſe fruits 
may yield about an ounce of grain, See fig. 24. . 2. 
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This berry yields a dye almoſt as beautiful as that of the 
inſect ; and a perſon may be eaſily deceived in them 


though the other is much the moſt eſteemed. Dampier 


is miſtaken in ſappoſing this laſt a ſeed. It is an animal 
of the ſame kind with the other. 


COCHLEA, in Anatomy, the third part of the labyrinth, 


or inner cavity of the k AR. 


The cochlea lies directly oppoſite to the ſemicircular canals, 


and is properly ſo called from the reſemblance it has to 
the ſhells that ſnails lie in ; through its parietes a ſmall 
branch of the auditory nerve paſſes. 
Its canal is divided by a ſeptum compoſed of two ſub- 
ſtances, one almoſt cartilaginous, the other membra- 
nous. 
The two canals that are divided by the ſeptum, are called 
＋ : whereof the one, looking towards the tympanum, 
y the feneſtra rotunda, is called ſcala tympana ; the other, 
having a. communication with the veſtibulum, by the 
feneſtra ovalis, is called the ſcala veſlibuli: the firit lies 
uppermoſt, and is the largeſt; the laſt lowermoſt, and 
3s the leaſt. 
The parts to be diſtinguiſhed in this in its true ſituation, 
are the baſis, the apex, the ſpiral /amina, the half ſeptum, 
by which its cavity is divided into two half canals; the 
ſpindle round which the cechlea turns; and laſtly, the 
orifices and union of the two duCts. Ihe baſis is turned 
directly inward, toward the internal foramen auditorium ; 
the apex outward, and the axis of the ſpindle 1s nearly 


horizontal; but in all of theſe allowance muſt be made | 


for the obliquity of the os petreſum, in which they he. 
The baſis of the cochlea is gently hollowed, and towards 
the middle is per ſorated by ſeveral ſmall holes. The 
ſpindle is a kind of ſhort cone, with a very large baſis, 
which is the middle of the baſis of the cochlea; through 
its whole length runs a double ſpiral groove, which, 
through a microſcope, ſhews a great number of pores. 
The cachſea makes about two turns and a half from the 
baſis to the apex, and the two ducts being ſtrictly united 
together, through their whole courſe, form an entire 
common ſeptum, which muſt not be confounded with 
the half ſeptum, or ſpiral lamina, as is often done. 'The 
firſt of theſe may be properly termed the common ſep- 
tum, the other the particular, or half ſeptum ; both of 
them are cloſely joined to the ſpindle, being thicker there 
than in any other place. 'The common ſeptum 1s com- 
Picte, and ſeparates the turns entirely from one another, 
whereas the half ſeptum in the ſkeleton is only a ſpiral 
lamina, the breadth of which is terminated all round by 
a very thin border lying in the middle cavity of the 
cochlea. In a natural ſtate there is a membranous half 
ſeptum, which completes the partition between the two 
ducts. The two half canals turn jointly about the ſpin- 
elle, one being ſituated towards the baſis of the cochlea, 
the other toward the apex; for which reaſon, one of 
them may very well be termed the internal, the other 
the external; the uſual diviſion of them into the upper 
and, lower flight not being agreeable to the natural ſtate, 
but liable to convey a falſe idea of it. The ſpiral volute 
of the c:chlea begins at the lower part of the veſtibulum, 
runs from thence forward to the top, then backward 
down to the bottom, afterwards upward and forward, 
and ſoon from the baſis, which is turned inward, to the 
apex, which is turned outward. It is caſy hence to know 
to which ear a cachlea has belonged, when it is ſeen pre- 
pared. The two half canals communicate fully at the 
apex of the cochlea, Their ſeparate openings are toward 
the baſis, one of them being immediately into the lower 
part of the veſtibulum, the other into the feneſtra ro- 
tunda. Iheſe two openings are ſeparated by a particu- 
lar turning. Winſlow's Anat. p. 51. 


CocHLEaA, in Cinchyology, the name of a very large family 


of ſea ſhell-hſh, which are divided by authors into three 
diſtinct genera, from the figure of their mouths, ſome 
of which are circular, ſome ſemicular, ſome oval. Theſe 
arc expreſſed by the ee names cochleæ lunares, cochlea 
femilunares, and cochlee ore depreſſa. The two former ge- 
nera fee under LUNARIs cochlea, and SEMILUNAKES 
cochlee. | 

The characters of the third are theſe : it has an univalve 
ſhell of a broad figure, with a conoide baſe and an ele- 
vated ſummit, or ſometimes a plane and depreſſed one. 
It is umbilicated, and of a pearly colour within, and has 
a mouth of an oval figure, ſometimes furnithed with 
teeth, ſometimes without any. Ihe conic figure of theſe 
ſhells uſually diſtinguiſhes them at ſirſt fight from all the 
other kinds. | 

Some of the ſpecies of this genus have their apex ele- 
vatcd to a con{:derzble height, and forming ſeveral ſpiral 
turns. "theſe are properly called jabots by the French, 
and trochi by the authors of other nations. Others have 
the apex lefs elevated, and are more of the common 


ſhape of ſnails. And finally, ſome of them have the 


CO C 


| apex quite depreſſed. This is enough 
ſhells, in general, the elevation of the 
ine character of a genus. Among the 
bee N kr is pre 0g th 
of them ſoz and hence this forms a v 2 
tion. Rondeletius obſerves that this Nr Uiſtine. 
was called trechus, from the reſemblance of fo as 
ſpecies to the ſhape of a boy's whipping top me of the 
From the figures of theſe ſeveral ſpecics of ſhel it wi 
be eafily ſeen that the name trochus, according to 8 it will 
mon derivation of the word, very badly expreſſe 2 
veral kinds, ſome of which are of that figure andf 4 
no way approaching to it. 'They are much ben #15 
| prefſe by the name cochlea ore depreſſs, which con * 
iden of an abſolute diſtinction, which takes place fue P. 
. 3 es place in the 
all, and in no other ſhells. See 746. of Shells, No. 
» 7» | . 

CochrEA, in Mechanics, one of the five m i 
otherwiſe called the SCREW. OI e 
It is thus denominated, from the reſemb] 
bears to the ſpiral ſhell of a ſnail, which 
cechlea. 

COCHLEARIA. See 
Graſs. 

COCK, Gallus, in Ornithology, the name of the males of 
gallinaceous birds; the diſtin uiſhing characters of which 
are, that the feet have each four toes, the front of the 
head has a comb, and the wattles are two, and are naked 
and flat. Sec GALLINZ and GaLLinacevs, 

In the choice of a dunghilcock, he ſhould be bf 4 la 
body, very long from the head to the rump, thick in the 
girth, the neck long, looſe, and high; the comb, wat. 
tles, and throat large; the eyes round and large, and an- 
ſwerable to the colour of his plume or main, as pre 
with grey, yellow with yellow, and ſo of the reſt; his 
beak ſhould be ſtrong and hooked 3 and his main or neck. 
feathers very long and gloſſy, covering his neck and 
ſhoulders ; the legs ſhould be ſtraight, and of a long 
beam, with very large and long ſpurs, a little bending ; 
the colour ſhould be black, yellow, or browniſh ; the 
claws ſhould be long and ſtrong; the tail long, bending 
back, and covering the whole body; the wings very ſtrong; 
and the general colour ſhould be reddiſh. See Fowr. 

Cock, game. In the choice of the game, or fighting-ct, 
four things are principally to be conſidered ; theſe are the 
ſhape, colour, courage, and ſharpneſs of the heel. As 
to the ſhape, ſuch a one ſhould be choſen, as is neither 
too ſmall nor too large; the very large ones are always 
clumſy and unwieldy, and the ſmall ones are flow and 
tedious in fighting, and are generally too weak to ſtand 
a very tight battle: another diſadvantage in theſe extremes 
is, that both are very difficult to be matched; the middir 
ſized one ought therefore ever to be preferred, as he is 
generally the moſt nimble and active with his ſtrength, 
and the matching him is eaſy. The head ought to be 
ſmall, the eyes large and britk, and the beak ſtrong and 
hooked at the ſetting on; its colour ought alſo to anſwer 
to that of the principal or general colour of the ſeathers, 
whether that be yellow, reddiſh, or grey. The beam ot 
his leg ought to - very ſtrong, and according to his plu- 
mage, either blue, grey, or yellow; and the fpurs ougit 
to be rough, long, and ſharp, a little bending, and point- 
ing inward. The three colours e{teemed in the games 
are grey, yellow, and red, with a black breaft. The 
perfection of a cock is not, however, tied down ablolute!y 
to theſe colours; for experience has ſhewn, that there 
are cocks of other colours which have proved excellent 
ones, but theſe are in general the beſt; the pied ct 
ſometimes turns out good, but the white aud dun ae 
ſeldom of any value. 

If the neck of a c be inveſted with a circle of a ſcarlct 
complexion, it is a ſign that he is ſtrong, vigorous, 4 
has great courage; but, on the contrary, it it be pale 
and wan, it denotes him to be defective in theſe mate- 
rial particulars. Gee if 
In order to prepare 2 cc for fighting, his mane 15 N 
clipped off with a pair of thears cloſe to the lleſh, allt a 
way down the neck, ſrom the head to the {houlders3 
the ſeathers are alſo all to be clipped off cloſe to the mw 
and the redder that appears, the better e p 
cock is in. The wings are to be ſpread by the lengt 1 
the firſt riſing feather, and all the others are te be 8 
ſloping with ſharp points, that in riſing he may ue” 
the eyes of his adverſary, There muſt be no e 
left on the crown of the head, that the opponent can = 
hold of, and his head ſhould be moiſtened with 2 
then the ſpurs being put on, he is to be turned into 
pit to try his fortune, -- from the 
'The beſt ſeaſon for breeding the game=ocks 15 m 9 
beginning of February to the middle or later . . 
March; the neſt ſor che hen is to be made of ey 
clean ſtraw, and ſhould be placed in ſome warm ©” — 
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dut of the way of diſturbance from other fowl ; for this 
ſort of interruption provokes this quarrelſome bird in 
ſich a manner, as to endanger the eggs. That ſhe may 
never have occaſion to leave the neſt, and cool her eggs, 
it will be proper to lay all ſorts of food, that ſhe is likely 
to approve of, before her, and to put clean water every 
day, not only for her to drink, but to waſh and trim her- 
ſelf in ; ſome aſhes, ſand, and gravel, ſhould alſo be 
Gfted on about the neſt. The chickens are hatched in 
about three weeks, and the neſt is to be carefully watched 
about this time, for there are always ſome of the chickens 
hatched before the others; theſe ſhould be taken away as 
ſoon as out of the ſhell, and laid before the fire, or in 
ſome warm place in wool, and as ſoon as the reſt are 
hatched, theſe ſhould be given back to the hen. They 
are not to be ſuffered to go abroad for the firſt fortnight, 
and the room they are kept in muſt be boarded, all other 
floors being too cold and too moiſt. At about a month 
old the chickens may be turned out into a walk of ſome 
freſh graſs, that they may feed at liberty, and eat worms 
and other inſects; but there mult be no puddle of water 
near the place, for they are apt to get into ſuch, and it 
occaſions them a number of diſeaſes. As ſoon as the 
comb and wattles appear on the cech, they muſt be cut 
away, and the ſore place anointed with freſh butter till 
it is well. The chickens may all be ſufered to run toge- 
ther till they begin to peck one another, then the cocks 
are to be ſeparated; each muſt have his particular walk, 
and the more free from diſturbance this is, the better. 
The place of feeding them muſt either be a boarded 
floor, or a very ſoft and dry piece of ground. If the 
place be hard, as a ſtony pavement, or a plaſtered floor, 
the taking up their food will injure and blunt their beaks, 
ſo that they will never be able to hold faſt afterwards. 
Any white corn is good for the young gome-corkt in his 
walks, and ſo is a white bread toaſt ſteeped in ale; at 
times this may be given him ſteeped in urine, which will 
ſerve to ſcour and cool him very well. There ſhould ne- 
ver be more than three hens allowed to one cc“ in his 
walk; for if there are more, he will conſume his ſtrength 
in the treading z and though his courage may not fail, 
yet he will never have the ability to go through a battle. 
Care is to be taken alſo as to his rooſting place, that the 
perch be not too ſmall in the gripe, and be ſo placed, 
that he may fit on it without ſtradling; if the perch be 
crooked it is alſo very difadvantageous, for it will accuſ- 
tom the cock to ſuch an uneven diſpoſition of his feet, 
that he will be no good ſtriker in the battle. The beſt 
method of contriving the rooſting place is to have a row 
of ſhort perches, abour eight inches long, and the loweſt 
ten inches from the ground, that he may aſcend with the 
more eaſe ; and when he is come to the rooſting perch, 
be conitrained to fit with his legs cloſe together. A cock 
bred in this manner may be fought young; but the beſt 
method is not to hazard a battle till he is ſomewhat more 
than two years old. 
Game=-cocks are commonly brought to the ſtate of their 
greateſt ſtrength and activity in about ten days, which 
Dr. Robinſon calls their athletic w EIGHT 3 but they will 
ſcarce remain twenty-four hours in this condition; nay, 
— have been known to change for the worſe in twelve 
ours. 


whoſe wind- pipe is ſmall, and bends like a bow when he 

bridles his head. See Horst and HurTrR. 

Cock-water, is a ſtream of water brought in a trough, 
through a long pole, in order to waſh out the ſand of the 
TiN-ore into the /aunder, while it is bruiſing in the coffer 

of a ſtamping-mill. | 

Cock in a watch or clock. See BALANCE, 

Cocks aboard a ſhip, are little ſquare pieces of braſs, with 

holes in them, and put into wooden ſhivers, to keep them 
from ſplitting and galling by the pins of the blocks in 
which they move. | 
COCKA'TOON, a name uſually given to the white MA- 
oe, but more properly belonging to the whole Maca W- 
tribe. | 
COCEERINGS, an exaction, or tribute; in Ireland, now 
reduced to chief: rents. 
COCKET, or Cocquer, a SEAL belonging to the king's 
cuſtom-houſe. 
Cocker, or CocqQuer, is a ſcroll of parchment, ſealed 
and delivered by the officers of the cuſtom- houſe to the 
merchants, upon entering their goods; certiſying that 
the goods were cuſtomed. It likewiſe gives name to an 
office appointed for this purpoſe. 
The ſame word is alſo uſed in the ſtatute of bread and 
ale, 15 Hen. III. where there is mentioned cocket-bread, 
among ſeveral other kinds: it ſeems to have been hard 
ſea-biſcuit, which, perhaps, had then ſome cocket, mark, 
or ſeal; or elſe was ſo called from its being deſigned for 
the uſe of the cockſwains, or ſeamen. 
COCKING Cloib, a device for the catching of pheaſants. 
It conſiits of a piece of coarſe canvas, about an ell ſquare, 
dipped in a tan-pit to colour it; and kept ſtretched by 
two ſticks, placed from corner to corner, diagonal-wile z 
a hole being left to peep through. The ſportſman then, 
being provided with a ſhort gun, carries the cloth before 
him at arms-end; under cover of which, he may ap- 
proach his game as near as he pleaſes : when near enough, 
he puts the noſle of his gun through the hole, and 
ſhoots, 

COCKLE, Pefunculus. Sec PECTEN. 

CockLE. Sce Darnel-GRASs. 

CockLE-/tairs. See STAIRS. 

COCEPIT, a fort of theatre, whereon game-cocks fight 

their battles. The cocprr is uſually a houſe, or hovel, 

covered over: they fight on the clod, or green ſod ; which 
1s generally marked out round, and encompaſſed with 
ſeats, one above another. 

The Cocxri Laws, are principally theſe: when cocks are 

ſet, none are to be on the ſod but the two ſetters. When 

the cocks are ſet beak to beak, in the middle of the clod, 
and there left by the ſetters, if the ſet cock docs not ſtrike 
in counting twenty, and fix times ten, and twenty after 
all, the battle is loſt: but if he does ſtrike, the battle is to 
begin again, and they muſt count again. If any onc of- 
fers a mark to a groat, or forty to one, and the wager be 
taken, the cock muſt be ſet, and they are to tight it out. 

Done, and done, is a ſuftcient bet, or wager, when the 

cocks are caſt on the clod. 

Cocker, in a man of war, is a place on the lower floor, 

or deck, abaft the main-capſtan, lying between the plat- 

form, and the fteward's room; where are ſubdiviſions, 
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or partitions, for the purſer, the ſurgeon, and his mates. 
See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. lit. Z. 
COCEKROAD, a contrivance for the taking of woodcocks. 
Cock, ger. See Gor-cock. This bird lies cloſe by day, under fome hedge, or near 
Cock, grubbing a. Sec GRUBBING. the root of an old tree, to peck for worms under dry 
Cock, bigh-bearirg, is a term uſed with reſpect to fighting | leaves, and will ſcarce ſtir out, unleſs diſturbed ; as not 
cocksz denoting one larger than the coc& he fights.— As a ſceing his way ſo well in the morning ; toward the even- 
lew-bearing cock is one overmatched for height. ing he takes wing, to ſeek for water, flying generally 
Cock, Indian. Sce CRAX, low; and when he finds any thoroughfare in a wood, he 
Cock , the mountain, Uregallus, the name of a bird of the | ventures through it. 
gallinaceous kind, being a ſpecies of the TET RAO. See To take them, therefore, they plant nets in ſuch places 
Tab. of Birds, No 25. or, for want of ſuch places ready to their hands, they 
In ſhape it reſembles the turkey, and approaches to it in | cut roads through woods, thickets, groves, &c. 
0 , r _ feathered down to the toes before, and | "Theſe roads they uſually make thirty-five, or forty feet 
nake ind. It is common on the Alps, and in ſome | broad, perfectly ſtrait, and clear; and to two oppoſite 
pre of Italy, 75 * ſaid to be found alſo in the moun- trees they tie the net, which has a ſtone faſtened to cach 
nous parts of ircland, Its fleſh is very delicate. corner. Then, having a {tand, or place to lie concealed 
Cock, wed. Sec Woop-ceck. in, at a proper diſtance; with a ſtake near the ſame, to 
0CK-boats, ſmall boats uſed in rivers, or near the ſhore, | faſten the lines of the net to; when they perceive the 
2 of no ſervice at ſea, becauſe too tender, weak, 2 Wine up e — DE the 3 from oy 
1 "7 the ſtake z upon which, the ſtones drawing it down, the 
och i=comb, in Botany. See LoustwoRT, and AMa-| birds are entangled in the ſame. 
0 aur. a COCK SWAIN, or Cockso, an officer on board a man of 
„ck of @ dial, the pin, ſtyle, or gnomon, See GNO-] war, who hath the care of the boat, or ſloop, and all 
„ | things belonging to it. He is to be always ready with 
ark, we groſs. Sec GRASS. his boat's gang, or crew, and to man the boat on all oc- 
Gn i=head, Sec DAINT FOIN, caſions. He fits in the ſtern of the boat, and iteers; and 
0 an gag „the Scotch name for the lumpus, a ſea-fiſh, | hath a whiſtle to call and encourage his men. 
ay ww op the Engliſh coaſts, and called the lump-fiſh, COCOA, or more properly Cacao, the nut whoſe kernel 
. ields the chocolate. See CAaCcAo. | 
vCx-throppled, a name given by dealers in horſes to one cdi, in Zoeligy, the name of a very beautiful bird * 
: 8 


Cock, black, See Grovse. 
Cock, bloody-heeled. Sec HEELER. 
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COCOON. See SILK. 
COCROTALEON, in Natural 


COD 


the Braſils, of the heron-kind, of the bigneſs of the com- 
mon ſtork : its fleſh is very well taſted. 


the ancients to an animal generated between the hyzna 
and the lioneſs. This animal is deſcribed as having 
many of the qualities of the MANTICHORA ; and it ſeems 
with ſome to be only another name for the ſame beaſt. 
It is called alſo LEROROcO TTA, and ſeucocrotta, and 
ſometimes ſimply crecotta, or cocrotta. 


COCTION, a general name for all alterations made in 


bodies, by the application of fire, or heat. 
There are various ſpecies of coclian; as MATURATION, 
FRICTION, ELIXATION, ASSATION, TORREFACTION, 
USTION, DECOCTION, and CONCOCTION. 
Various liquors are uſed, and different portions of time 
allotted, for co7ton, according to the different intentions 
of operators, or the particular natures of the ſubitances 
to be boiled; fo that nothing general can be determined 
with reſpect to this, the obſervation of which would be 
of general uſe to the operator: but we are to judge of 
the manner in which particular ſubſtances are to be 
boiled, from a knowlege of the reſpective natures of the 
bodies to be ſubjected to this operation. 
The cection of the aliments in the ſtomach, is their di- 
eſtion or reduction to a ſort of emulſion or chyle. 


COD-fþ, is the largeſt of the genus of the gſelli, called 


ASELLUS maximus by authors; and ſometimes, ASEL- 
LUs varius, five ſtriatus. The characters by which this 
is diſtinguiſhed from other fiſhes of the ſame genus are 
theſe : its colour on the back and ſides is a duſky olive 
colour, variegated with yellow ſpots 3 its belly is white; 
its ſides have a long white line running their whole 
length, from the gills to the tail, which, at the abdo- 
men, is curved, but elſewhere is ſtraight; its ſcales are 
very ſmall, and adhere firmly to the ſkin; its eyes are 
large; at the angle of the lower jaw there hangs a ſingle 
beard, which is ſhort, ſeldom exceeding a finger's bag: 
its tongue is broad ; it has ſeveral rows of teeth, one of 
which 1s much longer than all the others. Among theſe 
there are ſome moveable teeth, as in the pike; and in 
the palate, near the orifice of the ſtomach, and near the 
gills, it has ſmall cluſters of teeth. It has three back- 
fins, two at the gills, and two at the breaſt, and two 
others behind the anus; and the tail is plain. 

This fiſh, according to its age, the places where it is 
caught, or cured, and other accidents, has alſo ſeveral 
names given it. From the various places, it is called, 
the Haberdeen, from Aberdeen in Scotland; the Green- 
fiſh, from Greenland; the North-/-a cd, from the 
Northern ocean; and the /celand-fiſh, from Iceland. 
From other cauſes, it is called fock-fiſh, from the neceſ- 
fity of beating it with ſticks, before it is fit to be dreſſed ; 
barrelled-cod, when cured, and put up in barrels; when 
young, a codling; and by the Dutch and Americans, 
cabelotu. 

According to the Artedian ſyſtem, it is a ſpecies of 
gabs; and it is diſtinguiſhed from the other ſpecies 
of that genus, by having beards at the mouth, the up- 
per jaw longeſt, and the tail not forked. 


The cod, when freſh, produces good juice, and is nou- | 


riſhing; but when ſalted, and become too old, it is nei- 
ther ſo well taſted, nor ſo caſy of digeſtion. The pickle 
of cod is of a Co and drying nature, when out- 
wardly applied; it is alſo uſed, among other things, in 
clyſters; for it is laxative, becauſe it contains much 
ſalt, irritates the inteſtinal glands, and forces liquor out 
of them. 


Co p-fibery. See Crd FISHERY. 
CODA, in Italian Mufic, literally * a fail; but is 


uſed often at the end of a canon, tor two or three mea- 
ſures to cloſe with, after having repeated it ſeveral 
times. The coda ſerves only to end the piece, which, 
without it, might be carried on to infinity. 


Copa lancea, in Zoolgy, the name given by the Italian au- 


thors to the ſpecies of duck called by others the anas 
caudacuta, and vulgarly known, in ſome parts of Eng- 
land, by the names of the CRACKER, or ſea-pheaſant. 
It differs from all other birds of the duck kind in the 
ſhape of its tail, which has two feathers longer than the 
reſt, and ending in a point. 


CODAGA-bark, a name given to that otherwiſe called | 


CONESSI, OT coneftt. 


CODDAM-pu:, in Botany, a name by which ſome au- 


thors havecalled the tree which produces the gamboge, 
the gutta gamba of the ſhops. 


CODDY-moddy, in Zoology, the Engliſh name of a com- 


mon water-fowl of the /arvs, or GULL kind, and diſtin- 
guiſhed by the names of the lau fuſeus, or larus Hy 


bern. 


CGD#, Coprx, a collection of the laws and conſtitutions 


of the Roman emperors z made by order of Juſtinian. 


 Hiftory, a name given by 
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C O D 


The word comes from the Latin dex, a paper bat 10 


called d codicibus, or caudicibus arborum, the trunk of ty 
N ez 


the bark whereof, being {tripped off, ſe ' 

write their books * 1 e "cients 
he Code is compriſed in twelve books 

ſecond part of the. civil, or Roman law. n e the 

There were ſeveral other Codes before the time of Tuſti 

nian; all of them collections, or abridgments 4 he 

Roman laws, Gregorius and Hermogenes, two law ny 

made each a collection of this kind, called, from E 

names, the Gregorian Code, and Hermogenean Cad: The 

former included the conſtitutions of the emperors ſr : 

Adrian, or, as ſome ſay, of Auguſtus, to Diocteh — 

and Maximian. The latter was compiled in the 3 a 

the Conſtantines, and compriſed all the imperial * 

tutions of Diocleſian and Maximian, beſides thoſe f 

Claudius, Aurelian, Probus, Caius, and Caginus * 

the year 306 or 312. We have nothing remaining of 

them but a few fragments; the compilations themſelves 
falling to the ground, for want of authority to Put them 

Theodoſius the Y he firſt 

eodoſius the Younger was the emperor wh 

a Code, which was A riſed in r tone 

out of the conſtitutions of the emperors from Conſtantine 

the Great to his own time; a rogating all other laws 
not included in it: and this is what we call the 'Theodo- 

fian Cæde; which was publiſhed in the vear 428 

. b Y 439, and 
received and obſerved, till annulled by the Code of Juſti- 
nian. 

The Theodoſian Cede has been a long time loſt in the 

Weſt : Cujas took a great deal of pains to retriere it, 

and to publiſh it in a better condition than ever. Ge. 

thofred has given us a comment on the Theodoſian Ca; 

a work which coſt him thirty years. 

In 506, Alaric king of the Goths made a new collection 

of the Roman laws, taken from the three former Codes, 

the Gregorian, Hermogenean, and Theodoſian, which 
he likewiſe publiſhed under the title of the Theodofian 

Code. This 2 of Alaric continued a long time in force; 

and was all the Roman law received into France. 

This Cade of Alaric is ſometimes called the Code of Anian, 

2 compiled by Anian, who was chancellor to 
aric. 

Laſtly, the emperor Juſtinian, finding the authority of 
the Roman law exceedingly weakened in the Weſt, upon 
the decline of the empire, made a general collection of 
the whole Roman juriſprudence. The management 
hereof he committed to his chancellor Trebonianus; who 
choſe out the moſt excellent conſtitutions of the empe- 
rors, from Adrian to his own time; and publi{icd his 
work in 529, under the title of the New Code. 

But becauſe Juſtinian had made ſeveral new deciſions, 

which made ſome alteration in the ancient juriſprudence, 

he retrenched ſome of the conſtitutions inferted by Tre- 
bonianus, and added his own in their place: on which 
account he publiſhed a new edition of the Code in 534. 
and abrogated the former. dee CIVIL Law. 
There have been various other later Codes, particularly 
of the ancient Gothic, and fince of the French Kings; 
as the Code of Frederic, the Code Michault, Code Louis, 
Code Neron, Code Henry, Code Marchand, Code des Eaux, 
code Noire, &c. 

Cop E of canons, Codex canonum. See CAN Ox. 

CODEX, in Antiquity, a kind of puniſhment by means of 
a clog, or block of wood, to which ſlaves, who had of 
fended, were tied faſt, and obliged to drag- it along 
with them; and ſometimes they ſat on it cloſely bound, 

CODIA, Kia, in Botany, is uſed for the top, or head of 
any plant; but, by way of eminence, for that of the 
white poppy : whence the ſyrup made therewith 1s 
called diacodium. 

CODICIL, a ſchedule, or ſupplement to a will, or other 
writing. 
It is uſed as an addition to a teſtament, when any thing 
is omitted which the teſtator would add, explain, alter, 
or retract; and is of the ſame nature as a teſtament, cx- 
cept that it is without an heir, or executor. x 
So that a codicil is a leſs ſolemn will, of one that diet 
either teſtate or inteſtate, without the appointment a 
an heir: teſtate, when he that hath made bis coctical oy 
either before or afterwards made his teſtament, cn 
that codicil depends, or to which it refers: ink 0s 
when one leaves behind him only a ciel without 2 
tament, wherein he gives legacies only 
the heir at law, and not by any heir inſtitute 
or teſtament. ; ten, Of 
A codicil, as well as a will, may be either tun . 111 
nuncupative. Some authors call a teſtament, 2 06s 
and a cedicil, a little ene. el and 
But there is this further diſerence between a in 
a teſtament, that a cedicil cannot contain the in ed 
of an heir; and that in a cdi, a man 16 not o oblere 
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obſerve ſttictiy all the ſormalities preſcribed by law for 
teſtaments. | . 
in ſtomary countries, teſtaments, properly ſpeaking, 
e no more than codicils; becauſe cuſtom. itſelf names 
the heir, and does not allow of teſtamentary inheritors. 
Calicil were firſt brought into uſe in the time of Auguſ- 
tus, by L Lentulus : they were originally intended to 


follow the teſtament z which was, as it were, their |. 


bals. In proceſs of time, codicils came to have their ef- 
ſect, even though made before the teſtament; provided 
there was nothing in the teſtament contrary to the codicil. 
People were alſo allowed to make codicils without teſta- 


— Lully has a book which he calls The Cadicil; 
wherein he pretends to have left his readers the ſecret 
of the philoſophers ſtone z provided they do but under- 
ſtand it. 

CODLIN-tree. See APPLE-trez. ? 

CODON, in Antiquity, a cymbal, or rather little braſs- 
hell, reſembling the head of a poppy. They were faſt- 
ened to the trappings and bridles of horſes. 

copos is alſo uſed to ſignify the orifice of a trumpet. ; 

COECUM, in Anatomy, the blind gut; the firſt of the thick 
inteſtines z ſo called, becauſe made like a ſack, having 
but one aperture, which ſerves it both for entrance and 
exit. 

It is ſituate on the right ſide, below the kidney; and in 
length is about the breadth of three or four fingers. In 
children new-born, and in quadrupeds, it is ſound full 
of excrements z but in adults, &c. it frequently diſap- 
pears, or hangs like a worm. | 

Its uſe in adults is very obſcure : in a fetus, or infant 
newly born, it appears to ſerve as a receptacle of the 
fecer during ſuch time as the animal does not diſcharge 
by ſtool. See APPENDIX. 

Dr. Gliſſon imagines it may likewiſe ſerve in ſuch ani- 
mals as have it large, as dogs, coneys, rats, &c. for a 
kind of ſecond ventricle, or bag, wherein the prepared 
aliment may be retained, while a richer and more nu- 
tritious Juice is drawn from it. 

Others will have it contain a ferment ; and others, the 
flatus of the inteſtines : others fancy it may ſeparate a 
humour, by ſome glands placed in it to harden the ex- 
crements as they paſs through the colon. 

Dr. Liſter aſſigns the uſe of the caxcum to be, to keep the 

excrements which paſs into the cavity (as moſt of thoſe 

of ſound animals, he thinks, do), till they are ſufhcient- 
ly drained, baked, and hardened, to receive the figure 
to be given them by the colon and rectum. He adds, to 
confirm this, that wherever there are regularly figured 
excrements of the firſt kind, there is a capacious cacum, 
and vice verſa. This indeed is true, that ſome animals, 
which are naturally looſe, have either no cœcum at all, 

or very little; as the talpa, echinus terreſlris, gula, &c. 
The intention of nature, in thus providing for the figura- 
tion of the excrements, he takes to be, ry to prevent 
diarrhcas; ſecondly, to make the creature abide hunger 
the better (thus it is, that ſnails, in winter, reſt with 
full inteſtines) z and, laſtly, to heighten the digeſtion 
and fermentation in the ſtomach and ſmall guts. 
Dr. Muſgrave gives us an account, in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, of the cœcum of a dog being cut out, with- 
ovt any prejudice to the animal. M. Giles gives us an- 
other, of the cœcum of a lady being diſtended ſo as to 
form a tumour, that held almoſt three chopines of a thin, 
greyiſh, and almoſt liquid ſubſtance, whereof ſhe died. 
And Mr. Knowles, a third, of a boy's cœcum being vaſtly 
extended, and ſtuffed with cherry-ſtones, which like- 
wiſe proved mortal. 

ome ſay, the name cœcum is miſtaken; not allowing 
this to be the cætum of the ancients, which they imagine 
0 be the thick globous part of the colon, immediately 


appended to the ileum ; and therefore give this part the | 


name of appendicula vermiformis. 

CO-EFFICIENTS, in Algebra, are numbers, or given 
quantities, prefixed to letters, or unknown quantities, 
into which they are ſuppoſed to be multiplied ; and 

crefore, with ſuch letters, or with the quantities repre- 

ted by them, make a rectangle or product, co-efficient 
whence the name. 

us, in 3a, or bx, or Cxx; 3 is the co-efficient of 3a; 
» Of be; and C, of Cxx, If a letter have no number 


prefixed, it is always ſuppoſed to have unit for the c- 


Ve . 
«ent. Thus, a, or bc, import as much as 14, or 1 be. 


10 : (ficient, in a quadratic equation, is according to 
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equal to all the albrmatives, the ſecond term will vaniſh ; 


where the le 5 * * A 0 
cond tetm 
Vor. I. Nv 71. term is thus wanting, it is a fign 


2 either the ſum, or the difference of the two 


quation of a higher nature, the cc-effcient of the 
erm is always the aggregate of all the roots re- 
proper ſigns ; ſo that if all the negatives be 


— 


that the quantities under contrary ſigns were thus equal. 
The coefficient of the third term is the Aggregate of all 
the rectangles ariſing by the multiplication of every two 
of the roots, how many ways ſoever thoſe combinations 
of duals can be had; as three times in a cubic, fix in a 
biquadratic equation, &c. 

The co-efficient of the fourth term is the aggregate of all 
the ſolids made by the continual multiplication of every 
three of the roots, how often ſoever ſuch a ternary can 
be had ; as there may be four in a biquadratic, five in an 


equation of five dimenſions, &c. And thus it will go 
on infinitely, 


Co-erricienTs of the ſame order, in Algebra, is a term, 


ſometimes uſed for the coefficients prefixed to the ſame 
unknown quantities, in different equations. 


ax+by+cz=m 
Thus, in the equations 45 dx+ey+f2z=n the co-effi- 
gx+hby+kz=pÞp 


cients a, d, g are of the ſame order, being the ce=efficients 
of x; alſo 6, e, h are of the ſame order, being the co- 
efficients of y, &c. The co-efficients alſo that aſfect no un- 
known quantity, are ſaid to be of the ſame order. 


Co-etFFICIENTS, oppoſite, ſuch as are taken each from a 


different equation, and from a different order of c- 
cients, Thus, in the foregoing equations, a, e, #, and 
a, h, /, as alſo d, 6, &, are eppoſite coefficients. 


COELESTIAL, in a general ſenſe, denotes any thing be- 


longing to cœlum or the heavens. Thus, 


COELESTIAL obſervations, are obſervations of the phæno- 


mena of the heavenly bodies, made with a proper appa- 
ratus of aſtronomical inſtruments, in order to determine 
their places, motions, phaſes, &c. 

The inſtruments chiefly uſed in cel:flial obfervations are 
the aſtronomical GNOMON, QUADRANT, MICROME= 
TER, and TELESCOPE. 


_ Obſervations in the day-time are eaſy ; becauſe the croſs 


hairs in the focus of the object- glaſs of the teleſcope are 
then diſtinctly perceivable: in the night, thoſe croſs 
hairs are to be illumined to make them viſible. 


This illumination is either performed by a candle, placed 


obliquely near them, ſo that the ſmoke doth not intercept 
the rays; or, where this is inconvenient, by making an 
aperture in the tube of the teleſcope, near the focus of 
the object-glaſs, through which a candle is applied to 
illumine the croſs hairs. 

M. De la Hire has made an improvement on the ' firſt 
method, which renders it of very good uſe; and it is b 
covering that end of the tube next to the object-glall 
with a piece of gauſe, or ſine White ſilken crape. For, 
in ſuch caſe, a link, placed at a good diſtance from the 
tube, ſo enlightens the gauſe, as to render the croſs hairs 
very perccivable. 

Obſervations of the ſun are not tobe made without placing 
a glaſs, ſmoked in the flame of a lamp or candle, be- 
tween the tcleſcope and the eye; to take off from its 
luſtre, which would otherwiſe damage the eye, were 
not a good part of its beams intercepted. 

Note, when any of the heavenly bodies are obſerved 
through a teleſcope of only two glaſſes, they appear in- 
verted, 

Cœleſtial obſervations are chiefly of two kinds: the one, 
when the objects are in the MERIDIAN; the other, when 
they are in VERTICAL circles. 


CoELESTIAL globe, See GLOBE. 
COELIA, Kenia, Or Kean. This has many different 


ſignifications : firſt, it imports a cavity in any part of 
the body, or in any of the viſcera; ſecondly, it implies 
the ſame as aleres. The vonn, with the addition of a7, 
that is, ij z@T& z01Amy is the lower belly, or inteſtinal tube. 


COELIAC artery, the firſt artery detached from the de- 


ſcending trunk of the aorta into the abdomen. 

It divides into two branches, the one on the right ſide, 
the other on the left: of which the firſt gives the go/trica 
dextra, which goes to the ſtomach; the g/lica, which 
goes to the gall-bladder ; the ꝙpiplois dextra to the men- 
tum; the inteſlinalis to the duodenum, and to a part of 
the jejunum; and the gaftro epiplais to the ſtomach, to the 
omentum, and ſome branches to the liver, which enter 
the capſula communis, to accompany the branches of the 
vena porta. 1 1 

The leſt branch of the cœliaca gives the geftrica dextra, 
which is alſo ſpread upon the ſtomach; the epiplois , 
ni/lra, which goes to the omentum; and the ſplenica to 
the ſubſtance of the ſpleen. See each branch deſcribed 


in its place. 


CoELIAC paſſion, is a ſort of diarrhoea, or flux of the 


belly; wherein the aliment comes away either crude or 
chylified, in lieu of excrements. 
Dr. Fremd recommends for this diſorder, ſuch medi- 
eines as gently ſtimulate the inteſtinal tube, and deterge 
the obſtructed glands; ſuch as light and frequent purges, 
and gentle vomits of ipecacuanha. 

10 F Authors 
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Authors frequently confound the celiac paſſion with the 
lientery; but they are different. 2 
There is alſo a Cox LIAN diabetes, called caliaca urinalis, 
wherein the chyle paſſes off along with, or inſtead of 
urine. See DIABETES. ; 

CoFL1ac vein, is that which runs through the intęſlinum 
refum. dee RECTUM. 

COELICOLOR, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome 
to the OPAL. : 

COELOMA, in Medicine, a hollow and round ulcer, in 
the horny tunic of the eye. 

COELUM. See Heaven. 

CoeLl1 fundus, See FUNDUS. 

Coetum is alſo uſed by ſome anatomiſts for the cavity of 
the eye towards the angles, or canthi, See EyE, CAx- 
THUS, &c. 

COELUS, in Mythology, one of the heathen deities, the 
ſame with the Greek Uranus, 

COEMETERIUM. See CEMETERY. 

COEMPTIONALES, among the Romans, an appellation 

iven to old ſlaves, which were ſold in a lot with others, 
becauſe they could not be fold alone. 

COENA domini, bull, See BuLL. 

COENOBITE, a religious, who lives in a convent, or in 
community, under a certain rule; in oppoſition to AN A- 
CHORET, or HERMIT, who lives in ſolitude. 

The word comes from zaiyS-, communis, and g. , vita, life. 
Caſhan makes this difference between a convent and a 
monaſtery, that the latter may be applied to the reſidence 
of a ſingle religious, or recluſe; whereas the convent 
implies cœnolites, or numbers of religious living in com- 
mon. 

Fleury ſpeaks of three kinds of monks in Egypt: anache- 
rets, who live in ſolitude; cœnobites, who continue to 
live in community; and /arabaites, who are a kind of 
monks errant, that ſtroll from place to place. 

He refers the inſtitution of cœnobites to the times of the 
' apoſtles, and makes it a kind of imitation of the ordi- 
nary lives of the faithful at Jeruſalem. Though St. 
Pachomius is ordinarily owned the inſtitutor of the cœ- 
nobite life; as being the firſt who gave a rule to any 
community, 

COENOBIUM, the ſtate of living in a es 7 or commu- 
nity, where all things are in common. — * is 
thought to be the author, or firſt inſtitutor of this kind of 
life, his diſciples, though ſome hundreds in number, being 
obliged all to give up their private eſtates, in order to be 
annexed to the joint ſtock of the whole. The Eſſenians 
among the Jews, and Platoniſts, are ſaid to have lived in 
the ſame manner. Many of the Chriſtians alſo have 
thought this the moſt perfect kind of ſociety, as being 
that in which Chriſt and his apoſtles choſe to live. See 
CorenoBITE. 

COENO'TAPH. See CexnoTaPn. 

n a term expreſſing the relation of xvA- 
LITY between two things. | 
The retainers to St. Athanaſius's doctrine of the Trinity 
hold the Son and Holy Spirit co-equal with the Father. 
The Arians, &c. deny the co-equality. See TRINITY, 
and ARIAN. 

COERULEUM moentanum, ſigniſies MOUNTAIN-BLUE, 
which is called by ſome authors, CHRYSOCOLLA it is a 
blue Of copper. | 

CoERrULEUM nativum. See ARMENIUS' lapis. 

COES, among Miners, are little houſes which the miners 
make over their mines to lay ore in. 

CO-ETERNITY is uſed among Divines to denote the 
ETERNITY of one being equal to that of another, 

The orthodox hold the ſecond and third perſons in the 
Trinity co-eternal with the firſt. 

COEUR, in Heraldry. — Party en CoEuR, ſignifies a ſhort 
line of partition in pale, in the center of the eſcutcheon, 

which extends but a little way, much ſhort of top and 
bottom; being met by other lines, which form an irre- 
gular partition of the eſcutcheon, as repreſentcd in Tab. 
Herald. fig. 43. 

CO-EXIST ENCE, a term of relation, denoting two or 
more things to exiſt together at the ſame time, &c. 
Sce EXISTENCE. 

COFFEE, in Natural Hiftory, a ſeed, or berry, brought 
from Arabia Felix; uſed for making a potable liquor of 
the ſame name. 

That from the Levant is moſt eſteemed, being greener, 
| heavier, and appearing riper and plumper, than that 

from Mocha; which is larger, lighter, and whiter. 

For coffee-berries, ſome ſubititute peas, beans, rye, and 

barley, which, roaſted, yield an oily matter, reſembling 

in flayour, but leſs agreeable, as well as much leſs ſtrong, 

than coffee. 

Corr alſo denotes a kind of drink prepared from theſe 
berrics; very familiar in Europe for more than a hundred 
years, and among the Turks for two hundred and fifty. 

ts original is not well known : ſome alcribe it to the 
I 


others, cacouleh, or the grain of the cardam® 


COF 


*prior of a monaſtery, who, being inf, | 
herd, that his a ſometimes browſing on 8 
would wake and caper all night, became curious ts tree, 
its virtue? accordingly, he firſt tried it on his man. e 
. their ſleeping at matins. Others, from geh 1 

ddin, refer the invention of ce to the ” ng 
from whom, they ſay, it was learned in the ff — 
century by Gemaleddin, mufti of Aden, a cit ſth 
mouth of the Red ſea z and who, havin tried in oh = 
himſelf, and found that it diffipated the fumes ve 
oppreſſed the head, inſpired Joy, opened the — 
and prevented fleep, without being incommoded ry 

recommended it firſt to his derviſes; with whom 1 8 
to ſpend the night in prayer. — 


Their example brought e into vogue a ; 
r- of the law for th artifans to rapid 
ers to walk in the night, in fine, every body at 445 
drank ceſfee. Hence it paſſed to Mecca, where Git he 
devotees, then the reſt of the people, took it. f 
3 Felix it paſſed to Cairo. 5 
n 1511, Khaiae Beg prohibited it, from a 

that 0 inebriated, — that it inclined 8 
den. But ſultan Cauſou immediately after took of the 
prohibition, and coffee advanced from Egypt to Syria and 
Conſtantinople. 

The derviſes declaimed againſt it from the Alcorn 
which declares that coal is not of the number of thims 
created by God for food. Accordingly, the muſti cr. 
dered the cofee-houſes to be ſhut up; but his ſuccefor 
declaring coffee not to be coal, they were opened again, 
During the war in Candia, the aſſemblies of news. 
mongers making too free with ſtate-affairs, the grand 
vizier Cuproli ſupprefſed the coffze-houſes at Conſtorg,. 
nople ; which ſuppreflion, though ſtill in force, does no 
prevent the public uſe of the liquor there. Thevenct 
the traveller was the firſt who brought it into France; 
and a Greek ſervant, called Peſqua, brought into Egg 
land by Mr. Dan. Edwards, a Turky merchant, in 
1652, to make his coffee, firſt ſet up the profeſſion af 
coffee-man, and introduced the drink among us: thourh 
ſome ſay Dr. Harvey had uſed it before. The 6: 
mention of it in our ſtatute-books is in the year 1603. 
when a duty of four pence was laid on every gallon of 
coffee made and ſold; and in 1675, king Charles iſſued: 
proclamation to ſhut up the cofee-houſes, becaulc they 
were ſeminaries of ſedition. Ihe French firit conver 
ſome plants to Martinico in 1727, whence it provady 
ſpread to the neighbouring iſlands. 

The word cfee is originally Arabic: the Turks pr 
nounce it cabueh, and the Arabs cahuah; which ſome 


* 


he deep brown colour of the liquor occaſioned its being 
firſt called frup of the Indian mulberry ; under which ipc* 
cious name it firſt gained ground in Europe. 
The preparation of coffee conſiſts in roaſting, or 22" 
a juſt degree of torrefaQtion, on an earthen, or me." 
line plate, till it hath acquired a browniſh hue, cds 
deep on all fides : it is then ground in a mill, as my 
of it as ſerves the preſent occaſion. A proper gude 
of water is next boiled, and the ground cojfee pe 1 
After it has juſt boiled, it is taken from the wel 
the decoction having ſtood a-while to ſettle, and line, 
they pour, or decant it into diſhes. 1 
The cuſtom is to drink cee as hot as 8 
ſugar; though the Turks do not trouble W 
take off its bitterneſs with any ſugar : theltf * nes 
to each diſh a drop of eſſence of ambergn>3 © 2 
cloves; others, a little . of 


. . , j IC 1 e 
nus. Coſfte is one of the neceſſaries with V 


_— MY 
5 — Us, 
The ordinary method of roaſting coffee _— middle 


ircular heaſidy 
0 ” k 
help of a hαν © 
p being 199 
he oil 71% 

and then taken as to be ſhaken. N i emptied 
and it is become of a dark brown na fe bottoms 
into two receivers, made with large hoops» he coſt ü 


c | 
are iron plates, into which theſe hut: there 


ſhaken, and left till almoſt cold; and if it look bright 
and oily, it is a agn it is well done. 

Coffee is taken with very different, nay, frequently with 
directly oppoſite intentions; ſome uſe it to prevent ſleep, 
others to promote digeſtion, &. Its more real virtues, 
owned by the phyſicians, conſiſt in this; that being an 
excellent drier, it carries off fumes and diſorders of the 
head, arifing from too much moiſture, diſſipates me- 
rims, and abſorbs acrimonies of the ſtomach; whence 
its uſe aſter a debauch of ſtrong liquors 3 and hence alſo 
its uſe in promoting watching, bracing the fibres, and 
rendering them too tenſe for the relaxation required in 

* 

22 promotes circulation, but that beſt with peo- 
ple of a pretty corpulent habit; _—_ found hurtful to 
thoſe who are thin, lean, dry, and of a bilious tempera- 
ment ; as it dries up the nerves, and inclines them to 
tremors: it is ſaid to be prejudicial likewiſe to thoſe who 


where there is a ſpitting of blood ariſing from the mouths 
of any of the veins — arteries being too open, or the 
blood too thin and ſharp. 

Mr. Boyle mentions an inſtance of a perſon to whom 
coffee always proved emetic; and that much drinking of 
it produced the palſy. It is alſo known to be purgative 
to others. 

The oily matter that ſeparates from the coffee, and ap- 
pears on its ſurface when roaſted; and its particular 
{mell, which diſtinguiſhes it from peas, beans, rye, &c. 
which ſome ſubſtitute in lieu of coffe, are to be the real 
indications of its effects. If conſidered with regard to 
the oil drawn by the retort, this, as well as that, con- 
tains volatile principles, both ſaline and ſulphureous. 

It is to the diſſolution of its ſalts, and the mixture of its 
ſulphurs in the blood, that its chief faculty of promoting 
watchfulneſs is to be attributed : hence alſo its property 
of promoting digeſtion, of precipitating foods, of pre- 
venting eructations, and of correCting acrimonies of the 
ſtomach, when taken after meals. 

Hence alſo that fermentation in the blood, ſerviceable 
to corpulent people: hence alſo its diuretic virtue. By 
experience it is found of ſervice to drink a glaſs of water 
before cee, to render it laxative; and to mix it with 
milk or cream, to extinguiſh its ſulphurs, embarraſs its 
faline 3 and to render it nouriſhing. 

S. Pauli, a Daniſh phyſician, maintains, that it enervates 
men, and renders them incapable of generation; and it 
is certain the Turks attribute the ſame effects to it ; and 
from the immoderate uſe hereof, account for that thin- 
neſs of inhabitants found in their provinces ang; exp the 
beſt peopled. But this opinion is refuted by Du Four. 
M. Malebranche gave the Royal Academy of Sciences 
an account of a perſon cured of an apoplexy, by means 
of ſeveral clyſters of ce. It has proved of ſervice in 
the caſe of an ASTHMA. 

For the laws relating to this commodity, ſee 6 and 7 
W. III. c. 7. 3 and 4 Ann. c. 4. 10 Ann. c. 26. 5 
Geo. I. c. 11. 10 Geo. I. c. 10. 11 Geo. I. c. 30. 
Geo. II. c. 24. 15 Geo. II. c. 11. 5 Geo. III. c. 45. 
The duty on cee paid on importation is three pence a 
pound; beſides an inland duty to be charged on the 
maker or ſeller of 23. 64. a pound, excepting for coffze 
grown in America, which pays only 15. 64. a pound. 
No perſon is allowed to fell or retail coffee without a li- 
cence, under the penalty of 5/. a month; and no perſon 
hall mix any materials to increaſe the weight, under a 
penalty of 1001. 
CorFEE-tree, Coffea, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria 
monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower 
bath one petal, which is funnel-ſhaped, having a nar- 
row cylindrical tube; and is plain at the top, where it is 
indented in five parts : it hath five ſtamina, which are 
faſtened to the tube. The roundiſh germen afterward 
becomes an oval berry, containing two hemiſpherical 
ſceds, plain on one fide, and convex on the other. We 
have but one ſpecies, which is ſuppoſed to be a native of 
Arabia Felix, where it was firſt cultivated for uſe ; and 
to this day is the country from whence the beſt coffee is 
brought to . W It is a low tree in the native coun- 
try of its growth, where it ſeldom riſes more than ſix- 
teen or eighteen feet high. 
The great faults of the American ceſſte, is the want of 
flavour, or having a diſagreeable one; though the ber- 
nes are much larger than thoſe imported from Arabia. 
Ii is the conſtant praQtice of the planters to gather the 
fruit while it is red; at which time the [eo are 
larger, and of greater weight, than thoſe which are per- 


they are turned black : whereas in Arabia they always 
hake the berries from the trees, ſpreading cloths under 


them to receive them; and take only ſuch as readily fall 
cach time. | 


mitted to ripen erſectly on the trees, which is not until | 
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As the ceffre-trec is an ever-green, it makes a beautiful 
appearance at every ſeaſon in the ſtoves; but 1 
when it is in flower, and alſo when the berrics are red, 
which is generally in the winter, ſo that they continue a 
long time in that ſtate : there is ſcarce any plant there- 
fore which deſerves a place in the ſtove more than this. 
It is propagated by the berries, which muſt be ſown ſoon 
after they are gathered from the tree; for if they are 
kept out of the ground any time, they will not grow. 


COFFER, a long ſquare box about three feet long, and 


one and a half broad, uſed for breaking in pieces tin ore 
in a ſtamping-mill. 


Corrxx, Capſa, in Architecture, a ſquare depreſſure, or 


ſinking, in each interval between the modillions of the 
Corinthian cornice ; ordinarily filled up with a roſe, 
ſometimes with a pomgranate, or other enrichment. 
Theſe ſinkings, called alſo panels, are of different ſigures 
in the compartments of vaults and ſoffits. 


digeſt too faſt ; where the circulation is too quick, or Cor FER, in Fortification, denotes a hollow lodgment, a- 


thwart a dry moat, from ſix to ſeven feet deep, and 
from ſixteen to eighteen feet broad; the upper part 
made of pieces of timber raiſed two feet above the level 
of the moat ; which little elevation has hurdles lailen- 
with earth for its covering; and ſerves as a parapet, with 
embraſures. 

The cer is nearly the ſame with the caponiere, except- 
ing that this laſt is ſometimes made beyond the counter- 
ſcarp on the glacis, and the coffer always in the moat, 
taking up its whole breadth, which the caponiere does 
not. 

It differs from the traverſe, and gallery, in that theſe 
latter are made by the beſicgers, and the offer by the 
beſieged. 

The beſieged generally make uſe of chers to repulſe the 
beſiegers, when they endeavour to paſs the ditch. To 
ſave themſelves from the fire of theſe coffers, the beſieg- 
ers throw up the earth on that fide towards the er. 
CorFER-dams, in French Battardraux, in Bridge-Building, 
denote incloſures formed for laying the foundation of 
piers, and for other works in water, in order to prevent 
the ambient water from - interrupting the workmen. 
Theſe incloſures are ſometimes ſingle, ſometimes double, 
with clay rammed between them : ſometimes they are 
made with piles driven cloſe by one another; ſometimes 
the piles are notched or dove-tailed into one another; 
but the moſt uſual method is to drive piles with grooves 
in them, at the diſtance of five or fix feet from each 


other, and then boards are let down between them. See 
BRIDGE. 


COFFERER. of the King's Houſhold, a principal officer in 


the court, next under the comptroller; who, in the 

3 and elſewhere at other times, has a 

ſpecial charge and overſight of other oſſicers of the houſe, 

for their good demeanour and carriage in their offices : 
to all whom he pays the wages. See HousKOLD. 

COFFIN, in a general ſenſe, a wooden box or trunk, into 

yu the bodies of dead perſons are put, in order for 

urial. 

CoFFIN, in the Manege, the whole hoof of a horſe's foot, 
above the coronet ; including the coffin-bone, the ſole, 
and the fruſh. | 

CoFF1N-bone, is a ſmall ſpongy bone, encloſed in the midſt 
of the hoof, and poſſeſſing the whole form of the foot. 

CoFFix-j9int, is that where the lefler paſtern joins the foot. 
A itrain in this joint occaſions a ſtiffneſs, which can 
only be removed by bliſtering and firing. 

Corrix, in the Manufacture of China. See CASSETTE. 

COGGESHALL's Sliding-Rule, an inſtrument uſed in 
gauging, ſo called from its inventor. See the deſcrip- 
tion and uſe under SLIDING-RULE. 

COGGLE, or Cos, a ſmall fiſhing-boat upon the coaſts of 
Yorkſhire : and cogs (cogones) are a kind of little ſhips or 
veſſels uſed in the rivers Ouſe and Humber. Stat. 23 
H. VIII. c. 18. Preparatis cogonibus, galleis, & als 
nauibus, c. Mat. Paris, ann. 1066. And hence the 
cogmen, boatmen, and ſeamen, who after ſhipwreck or 
Jolles by ſea, travelled and wandered about to defraud 
the people by begging and ſtealing z until they were re- 
ſtrained by divers good laws. | 

COGITATION, the act or operation of thinking. Sce 
"THINKING, 

COGNATION, in the Civil Law, the bond of relation 

between all the deſcendents of the ſame ſtock, both males 

and females : by which it is diſtinguiſhed from agnatien, 
which only comprehends the deſcendents of the male 
ſex. 

In France, for the ſucceſſion to the crown they follow 

agnation;z in England, Spain, &c. cognationz women 

coming to the ſucceſſion, according to the degree of 
proximity, in default of males, or their deſcendents 
from branch to branch. 

In the Roman Law, the words cognatio and cognati 
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are alſo taken in a more limited ſenſe; copnatis ſgniſyiog | the other, they will adhere ſo ſtrongly, when ſuſpended 
only the bond of relation between the deſcendants from even in an exhauſted receiver, that the weight of th 
the ſame ſtock by women; and cognati thoſe between | lower plate will not be able to ſeparate it from the a F 
whom there was fach a bond of relation ſubſiſting. | one. 1 F ore 
COGNIOL, in Zoology, a name given by ſome to the fiſh] But though this theory might ſerve tolerably well to ex 
more uſually called colias, a kind of mackrel, differing plain the coheſion of compoſitions, or greater collectio : 
from the common kind in nothing but that it is much | of matter; yet it falls ſhort of accounting for that Girl 


ſmaller. cohefron of the atoms, or primitive corpuſcles, whereof 
COGNISEE, or CoxxnusEe, in Law, is the perſon to the corpuſcles of hard bodies are compoſed. 
whom a fine of lands, &c. is acknowleged. Sir Iſaac Newton delivers his doctrine of coheſion thus - 


COGNISOR, or ConvusoR, is he that paſſeth, or ac-| The particles of all hard homogeneous bodies, which 
knowlegeth, a ix of lands and tenements to another. ** touch one another, cohere with a great force; to ac. 
Goe COGNIZANCE. count for which, ſome philoſophers have recourſe to a 

COGNITIVE is ſometimes applied to that faculty or power | kind of hooked atoms, which, in effect, is nothin 
of the human mind, by which we know any thing, or | elſe but to beg the thing in queſtion, Others ima 


are enabled to diſtinguiſh truth from falſity. wy that the particles of bodies are connected by telt, i. 4 
Latin writers uſe the term facultas cognoſcitiva in the ſame | ** in effect, by nothing at all ; and others by conf ring 
ſenſe. 8 motions, 1, e. by a relative reſt among them elves, 


Hobbes has made uſe of the term cognitive power, for | 
the power of knowing, or conceiving, in contradiſtinc- of bodies cohere by an attractive force, whereby th 
| | 0 | whercby the 
tion to motive power, or appetite. tend mutually toward each other: which force, in 
COGNITIONIBUS mittendis, in Law, a writ to any of | © the very point of contact, is very great; at little dif. 
the king's juſtices of the common pleas, who has the} * tances is leſs; and at a little farther diſtance is quite 
pbwer of taking a fine, and who, having taken a fine, | © inſenſible.“ | 
defers to certify it, commanding him to certify the ſame. It is not certain in what proportion this force increaſes 
COGNIZANCE, or Cocnisance, in Heraldry. See] or decreaſes: Deſaguliers conjectures, from ſome phæ- 
Cresr.. nomena, that it decreaſes in a biquadratic ratio of the 
Cocnizance, or ConUSANCE, in Law, is the acknow- | increaſed diſtance, ſo that at twice the diſtance it acts 
legement of a fine; cr the conceſſion of a thing done. ſixteen times more weakly, &c. 
In which ſenſe we ſay, cognoſcens latro, a thief that con- 1 Now, if compound bodies be ſo hard, as by expe- 
fefſes. & rience we find ſome of them to be, and yet have a 
CoGxIZANCE is alſo uſed for a power, or juriſdiftion. | © great many hidden pores within them, as! conſiſt of 
Thus, cognizance of pleas, denotes an ability to call a plea « parts only laid together; no doubt thoſe ſimple parti- 
out of another court; which no one but the king can do, | © cles which have no pores within them, and which 
unleſs he can ſhew a particular charter for it. Thus, if | © were neverdivided into parts, muſt be vaſtly harder. 
a ſcholar, or other privileged perſon of the univerſities For ſuch hard particles, gathered into a maſs, cannot 
of Oxford or Cambridge, is impleaded in the courts of « poſhbly touch in more than a few points: and there- 
Weſtminſter, for an cauſe of action, except a queſtion &« fore much leſs force is required to ſever them, than 
of freehold; in ſuch a caſe, the chancellor or vicc- ©« to break a ſolid particle, whoſe parts touch through- 
chancellor, by charter confirmed by ſtatute, may put in | out all their ſurfaces, without any intermediate pores 
a claim of copnizance ; which, if made in time, and ac-} © or interſtices. But how ſuch hard particles, only laid 
companied with due proof of the facts alleged, is al-| together, and touching only in a few points, ſhould 
lowed by the courts. come to cohere ſo firmly as in fact we find they do, is 
CoGgntzance is ſometimes uſed alſo for an audience, or} © inconceivable ; unleſs there be ſome cauſe, whereby 
. —— - . «c 
hearing of a matter judicially. In which ſenſe we ſay, they are attracted and preſſed together. 
to take copnizance, &c. 2 * Now, the ſmalleſt particles of matter may cabere b 
CoGcnizance, again, is uſed for a badge on a waterman's, * the ſtrongeſt attractions, and conſtitute larger, hoſe 
or ſervingman's ſleeve, which is commonly the giver's &« attracting force is fcebler : and, again, many of theſe 
creſt, whereby he 1s diſccrned to belong to this or that . larger particles cbering, may conſtitute others ſtill 
nobleman, or gentleman. | © larger, whoſe attractive force is ſtill weaker; and fo 
COGNOVIT a#tmnem, in Law, is where a defendant ac- | on for ſeveral ſucceſſions, till the progreſſion end in 
knowleges or confeſſes the plaintiff's cauſe againſt him | © the biggeſt particle, on which the operations in che- 
to be juſt and true ; and after iſſue, ſuffers judgment to 8 miſtry, and the colours of natural bodies, do depend; 
be entered againſt him without trial. But moſt fre- | and which by cobering compoſe bodies of a ſenſible 
quently the defendant confeſſes one part of the com- | magnitude.“ | | 
plaint, ad traverſes or denies the reſt. The different degrees of cobeſian, conſtitute bodies of 
COGS. See CoGGLE. | different forms and properties. Thus, the ſame great 
COGWARE is ſaid to be a fort of coarſe cloths, made in] author obſerves, the particles of fluids, which do not 
divers parts of England, of which mention is made in cohere too ſtrongly, and are ſmall enough to render them 
13 R. II. c. 10. | ſuſceptible of thoſe agitations which keep liquors in a 
CO-HABITATION, implies a concubinage, copulation, | fluor, are moſt eaſily eee and rareſied into vapour, 
or carnal knowlege, between two perſons. It is rarely and make what the chemiſts call volatile bodies; being ta- 
uſed, except in a criminal ſenſe. refied with an eaſy heat, and again condenſed with a mo- 
CO-HEIR, a perſon who ſhares an inheritance or eſtate þ derate cold. 
with another HEIR. | Thoſe whoſe particles are groſſer, and ſo are leſs ſuſcep- 
COHERENCE, a ſchool-term, applied to propoſitions, tible of agitation, or cobere by a ſtronger attraction, are 
diſcourſes, &c. which have a cox NEXION, or depend- | not ſeparable without a greater degree of heat; and 
ance, on one another. | ſome of them not without termentation : and theſe make 
COHESION, or Con xs10x, in Phyſics, the action where- | what the chemiſts call fx? badtes. : 
by the particles, or primary corpuſcles, whereof natural] Air, in its fixed ſtate, poſſeſſes the interſtices of fold 
bodies conſiſt, are connected, or bound together, ſo as ſubſtances, and probably ſerves as a bond of union to 
to form particles; and thoſe, again, kept together, ſo as | their conſtituent parts; for when theſe parts ale ſepa- 
to form ſenſible maſſes, or bodies. rated, the air is diſcharged, and recovers 1ts elaſticity. 
The cauſe of this coheſion, or nexus materie, has extreme-] See Alx, fixed. 3 
ly perplexed the philoſophers of all ages. In all the] This kind of attraction is evinced by a variety of ſamiliar 
ſyſtems of phyſics, matter is ſuppoſed originally to be in | experiments; as, by the union of two contiguous drops 
minute, indiviſible atoms. of mercury; by the mutual acceſs of two pieces of cork, 
How and by what principle, theſe ſeveral and diſtint floating near each other in a baſon of water; by the * 
corpuſcles ſhould come firſt joined and combined into] heſion of two leaden balls, whoſe ſurfaces are {crape 
little ſyſtems ; and how they ſhould come to perſevere in | and joined together with a gentle twiſt, which is ſo con- 


wn For myſelf, it rather appears to me, that the particles 
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| that ſtate of union; is a point of the moſt difficulty, and  fiderable, that, if the ſurfaces are about a quarter of * 
| even of the moſt importance, of any in phyſics. inch in diameter, they will not be ſeparated by a Wels * 
The opinion maintained by many, 1s that ſo ſtrenuouſiy] of 100 lb.; by the aſcent of oil or water dem (31 

defended by J. Bernouilli, De AK. Atheris; who | glaſs planes, ſo as to form the hyperbolic curve, v en 


accounts for the coheſion of the parts of matter, from the. they are made to touch on one ſide, and kept ſeparate 
= uniform preſſure of the atmoſphere: confirming this] a ſmall diſtance on the other—ſce ASCENT 3 by the # 
doctrine from the known experiment of two poliſhed | preſſion of mercury, and by the riſe of water in 4715 
marble planes, which cohere very ſtrongly in the open] LaRry tubes, and on the ſides of glaſs veſlels; i; Fn 
air, but eafily drop aſunder in an exhauſted receiver. ' in ſugar, ſponge, and all porous ſubſtances. And U 5 
However, if two plates of this kind be ſmeared with oil,] this cohefive attraction ends, a power of REPULSIE 
to fill up the pores in their ſurfaces, and prevent the | begins. | enn 
N ö lodgment of air, and one of them be gently rubbed upon | Profellor 1 nbrock has made many experim 1 
| | 
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in order to determine the force of coheſion in a great va- 
15 of different ſubjects. The adheſion of poliſhed 
about two inches in diameter, heated in boiling 


1. and beſmeared with greaſe, required the follow- 


ing weight to ſeparate them : 
Cold greaſe. Hot greaſe. 


Planes of Glaſs, 130lb. Zoo lb. 
Braſs, - 150 - 800 
Copper, = 200 - 850 
Marble, 225 — 600 
Silver, - 150 — 250 
Iron, 300 > 950 


But when the planes were made to adhere by other ſorts 
of matter, the reſults were as in the following table: 


With Water, = - 12 ounces: 
Oil, - - 18 
Venice turpentine, 24 
Roſin, = - Zyʒolb. 
Tallow candle, 800 
Pitch, - - 1400 


In eſtimating the abſelute coheſion of bodies, he applied 
weights to ſeparate then according to their length: his 
pieces of wood were of a long ſquare figure, each ſide 
of which was .26 of an inch, and they were broken a- 
ſunder by the following weights : 


Wood of Linden tree, 1000 lb. 


Alder, += 1000 
Fir, - 600 
Oak, 1150 
Elm, 950 
Beech, + 1250 
Aſh, 1250 


He alſo tried wires of metal one tenth of a Rhinland 
inch in diameter: the metals and weights were as 
tollow : 


Of Copper, - 299 1 Ib. 
Yellow braſs, = 350 
Gold, - - 500 
Silver, - - 370 
Iron, „„ 40 
Tin, — - 40 £ 
Lead, - - 29 4 


He then tried the relative coheſion, or the force with 
which bodies reſiſt an action applied to them in a direc- 
tion perpendicular to their length. For this purpoſe hes 
put pieces of wood by one end into a ſquare hole of a 
metal plate, and hung weights towards the other end 
ſufficient to break them at the hole: the weights and 
diſtances from the hole are exhibited in the — 
table: 


Diſtance. Weights. 
Fir, 9 inches, - 40 ounces. 
Oak, 8 — 48 
Elm, 9 = 44 
Pine, 9+ - 36 
Alder, 94 — 48 
Beech, 7 — 56 


See Introductio ad Cohęrentiam Corporum firmorum 
apud Phyſicæ Exper. & Gcom. Diſſertationes, p. 431, 
& c. and Introductio ad Philoſ. Nat. 4to. ed. 1762. 
tom. i. cap. 21. 


COHOBATION, in Chemiſiry, a repeated diſtillation of | 


the ſame matter, with the liquor drawn from it; that 
liquor being again and again returned upon the matter 
left at the bottom. 

Cohobation is a kind of circulation; only differing from it 
in this, that the liquor is drawn off in cohobatton as in 
common diſtillation, and thrown back again; whereas 
in CIRCULATION it rifes and falls in the ſame veſlel, 
without ever being carried out. 


The intention of cohobation is to diſſolve the body, or to | 


produce ſome change upon it. The operation is now 
neglected ; but the ancient chemiſts practiſed it with 
great patience and zeal. To make it eaſier, and to pre- 
vent the great trouble of changing or moving the veſſels, 
a particular kind of alembic is contrived, very conveni- 
ent for the purpoſe, which is called a PELICAN. 
COHORS eguitata, in old inſcriptions, has perplexed ſe- 
veral antiquaries, who have been taught to confider the 
coborts as appropnated to the foot ſervice, as the ale 
aud turme were to the horſe. Mr. Horſeley, in particu- 
lar, imagines, the cohors prima Claudia equitata, which 
he had met with, was intended to intimate that this co- 
hart had been promoted from the horſe ſervice; but 
when, by another inſcri tion, he was led to conſider 
that corps as conſiſting of a thouſand horſe, his difficulty 
15 creaſed to that degree, that he knows not what to 
alirm upon it. But the learned Dr. Taylor thinks there 
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The auxiliary, or provincial cohorts, were either ens 
tirely, or purely foot, like the legionary, or ordinaty 
cohorts; or elſe they had a mixture of both kinds of mi- 
litia, as appears from Gruter, DLXXIV. 5. This latter 
ſort, as they could not properly be ranked under either 
denomination of horſe, or foot, being made up of both; 
ſeem to have appropriated to themſelves the diſtinguiſh- 
ing title of cohortes equitate, corps of infantry with a mix- 
ture of horſe. And of this term we find frequent men- 
tion in inſcriptions. 

Hyginus alſo, De Caſtrametatione, gives us a full and 

deciſive proof of this denomination, arid of the number 

of which ſuch conorTs conſiſted. Theſe troops con- 
ſiſted of a thouſand men, part horſe, and part foot, and 
were hence called milliariz. The proportion of the 
horſe to the foot was 240 to 760. His words are; Habet 
cohors equitata milliaria pedites ſeptingentos ſexaginta, cen- 
turias decem; equites ducentos quadraginta, turmas decem. 

Vid. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 482. ſect. 3. 

ConoRs milliaria, See above ConoRs equitata. 

COHORT, Conore, in Roman Antiquity, a body of in- 
fantry, conſiſting of five or ſix hundred men; anſwering 
in moſt reſpects to our BATTALION. 

'The cahert was divided into three manipules, or compa- 
nies; the manipule into two centuries; and the century 
into an hundred men. | 

The firſt centurion in the firſt cohort was called primipi- 
lus; and had the charge of the eagle, or ſtandard of the 
legion.—A legion conſiſted of ten coborts. 

When the army was ranged in order of battle, the ce- 
horts were diſpoſed in the following manner: the firſt c- 
hort took up the right of the firſt line, as the companies 
of grenadiers do in our regiments z the reſt followed in 
their natural order ; ſo that the third was in the center 
of the firſt line of the legion, and the fifth on the left ; 
the ſecond between the firſt and third ; and the fourth 
between the third and fifth. The five remaining cohorts 
formed a ſecond line in their natural order: thus the 
ſixth was behind the firſt, and ſo of the reſt. 

The firſt, third, and fifth cohorts were eſteemed the beſt 3 
at leaſt it appears ſo from the poſts they took up, which 
were looked on by the Romans as the moſt important. 
Marius is by ſome ſaid to have been the firſt who divided 
the Roman forces into cohorts : which opinion ſeems 
confirmed by Roſinus; Non enim in tota Livii hiſtoria co- 
hortium fit mentio. Ideoque docti viri ſentiunt a C. Mario 
primum cohortes eſſe inſtitutas. But yet this is a —_ miſ- 
take; for the cohorts are often mentioned in Livy, and 
particularly, lib. xxvii. c. 13. Marcellus —cobortibus que 
figna amiſerant hordeum dari juſſit: centurioneſque manipulo- 
rum quarum ſigna amiſſa ſuerant diſtriclis gladiis diſtinctos 
deſlituit. This happened A. U. C. 543. and confe- 
quently ſeveral years before Marius was born. 

ConoRrTs were diſtinguiſhed according to their appoint- 
ment and office, into auxiliary, which were ſent by al- 
lies; equitata, ſee above; peditata, which confiſted of 
foot-ſoldiers only; preterian, which was formed of the 
beſt ſoldiers, and ſerved to guard the prætor or general. 
This cohort was inſtituted by Publius Poſthumus, the 
dictator. Auguſtus likewiſe formed a cohort, under this 
appellation, conſiſting of nine thouſand men : which was 
afterwards increaſed by Septimius Severus. There were 
alſo the cohort togata, a kind of militia, which guarded 
the ſtreets of Rome; the coborts vigilum, inſtituted by 
Auguſtus, which ſerved on occaſion of fires; and the 
cohorts urlanæ, eſtabliſhed by Auguſtus, to guard the 
City. 

COHUAGIUM, a tribute paid by thoſe who meet pro- 
miſcuouſly in a market, or fair; cohua ſignifying a pro- 
miſcuous multitude of men in a fair, or market, pro- 
bably from the French cohue. 

COIF, the badge of a ſerjeant at law; who is hence alſo 
called $ERJEANT of the corf. 

The corf is of lawn, and is worn on the head, under the 
cap, when they are created, and ever after. 

The uſe of the coif was to cover the tonſura clericalis, or 
clerical crown; becauſe the crown of the head was ori- 
ginally cloſe ſhaved, and only a border of hair left a- 
round the lower part, which gave it the appearance of a 
CROWN. Sce 'TONSURE, &c. 

COILE, on board a ſhip. See Quo1r.. 

COILON, in Antiquity. See Cavea. 

COIN, Matrice, in the manufacture of money, medals, 
and counters, is a piece of fteel well tempered, four or 
five inches deep, ſquare at bottom, and round at top; 
whereon are engraved, dent-wiſe, with puncheons, and 
other inftruments, the ſeveral figures, marks, &c. to 
be ſtruck on the moneys, &c. See COINING. 

For the manner of engraving Coins, ſee ENGRAVING on/teel. 

Coin is more generally uſed for a piece of metal converted 
into money, by the impreſſing of certain marks or fi- 
gures thereon. 


is an ay ſolution of this diliculty. 
Vor. I. No 92, 
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Coin may be deſined, a ſpecies of money, ſtruck cither | 
with a hammer, or mill. 
Hence, coin diſfers from money, as the ſpecies does 
from the genus. Money is any matter, whether metal, 
wood, leather, glaſs, horn, paper, fruits, ſhells, or 
kernels, which have courſe as a medium in com- 
merce. 
Coins are a particular branch of moneys, viz. ſuch as are 
made of metal, gold, ſilver, or copper, and {truck ac- 
cording to a certain proceſs, called cormage. 
It is obſerved, under the article Mo, N, that the pre- 
ciſe epocha of the invention of money is not known; it 
is too ancient for our annals: and if we might argue 
from the neceſſity and obviouſneſs of the thing, it mult 
be nearly coeval with the world. 
Whether «cs be of equal antiquity, may admit of ſome 
doubt; eſpecially as moſt of the ancient writers are ſo 
frequent and expreſs in their mention of leathern mo- | 
neys, paper moneys, wooden moneys, &c. Some, how- 
ever, notwithſtanding all this, are of opinion, that the 
firſt moneys were ot -metal : the reaſons they give, are 
the firmneſs, neatneſs, cleanlineſs, durableneſs, and uni- 
verſality of metals; which, however, do rather con- 
clude, that they ought to have been fo, than they actu- 
ally were ſo. 
In effect, the very commodities themſelves were the firſt 
moneys, 1. e. they were current for one another by way 
of exchange; and it was the dithculty of cutting, or di- 
viding*certain commodities, and the impoſſibility of do- 
ing it without great loſs, that firſt put men on the expe- 
dient of a general medium. 
Indeed, thus much may be ſaid in behalf of comms, that, 
on this view, it was natural for men to have their firſt 
recourſe to metals as being almolt the only things whole 
goodneſs, and as it were integrity, is not diminithed by 
partition; beſides the advantages above expreſſed, and 
the conveniencies of melting, and rcturning them again 
into a mais of any ſize or weight. 
It was probably, then, this property of metals which 
firſt accuſtomed people, who traſhcked together, to ac- 
count them in licu of quantities of other merchandizes in 
their exchanges ; and at length to ſubſtitute them wholly 
in their ſtead; and thus aroſe money : as it was their 
other property to preſerve any mark or impreſſion a long 
time, which confirmed them in the right; and thus was 
the firſt riſe of coins. 
In the firſt ages, each perſon cut his metal into pieces of 
different ſizes and forms, according to the quantity to be 
given for any merchandize, or according to the demand 
of the ſeller, or the quantity ſtipulated between them : 
to this end, they went to market, loaden with metal, in 
proportion to the purchaſe to be made, and furniſh- 
ed with inſtruments for proportioning it, and with 
ſcales ſor dealing it out, according as occaſion re- 
quired. ; | 
By degrees it was found more commodious to have pieces 
ready weighed; and as there were different weights re- 
quired, according to the value of the diilerent wares, 
all thoſe of the ſame weight began to be diſtinguiſhed 
with the ſame mark, or figure ; thus were cans carried 
one ſtep further. 
At length, the growing commerce of money beginning 
to be diſturbed with frauds, both in the weights and the 
matter, the public authority interpoſed z and hence aroſe 
the firſt ſtamps, or impreſſions, of money: to which 
ſucceeded the names of the moneyers ; and at length the 
efligy of the prince, the date, legend, and other precau- 
tions to prevent the alterations of the ſpecies: and thus 
vere coins Completed. 
On the foot whereon money now ſtands, it is divided 
into real, or effettive money; and imaginary money, or 
money of accempt. 
Coins, medern, or ſpecies current in Europe, Aſia, Africa, 
and America, — All the current ſpecies in the four quarters 
of the earth, at this day, are either made of metals, or 
they are ſhells, and fruits. 
The metals are, gold, ſilver, copper, tin, and lead; 
to which may be added billon, a mixture of ſilver and 
Copper in a certain proportion. | 
In Europe none are ufed beſide gold, filver, copper, and 
billon : in ſome parts of the Laſt Indies they likewiſe uſe 
tin and lead: as to thells and fruits, they arc the ſmall] 
money of ſeveral nations in Alia, Africa, and Ame- 
rica. 
Coins, Britiſb.— In England, the current 18 of gold 
are, the guinea, halt-guinea, jacobus, laurcat, angel, 
and roſe-noble ; the four laſt of which are now ſeldom 
met with, having been moſt of them converted into 
guineas, chiefly during the reigns of Charles II. and 
James 11. 
The filver coins are, the crown, half crown, {hilling, 


7 | 


| 


and ſix- pence; the copper coins are, the half. 
ſarthing. 


penny, ang 


Value and proportions of the Engliſh Coixs. 
Farthing. 
2 Halfpenny. 
48 24 Shilling. 
120! 60/2 Half- crown. 
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It was made treaſon to counterfeit the cin of this realm 
or to import counterfeit money, with intent to unt T lt. 
knowing it to be falſe, by 25 Edw. III. tat. 5. e. . 0 
Counterfeiting forcign cin, current in 
made treaſon Þy 1 Mary, ſeſſ. 2. c. 6. 
Clipping, waſhing, filing the proper ein of this realm 
or of any other realm current wi-hin this realm by pro- 
clamation, for lucte or gain, is made treaſon by 5 Eliz, 
c. 11. 
. r diminiſhing, ry the proper coin of this 
realm, is made treaſon by 18 Eliz. c. 1. 
Making, mending, or aſſiſting in fo doing; buying, 
ſelling, or having in poſſeſſion, inſtruments proper only 
for the coinage of money; and marking coin on the edges 
by perſons not employed in the mint; are made treaſon 
by ſtat. 8 and 9 W. III. c. 26. ſe. 3. which is made 
perpetual by 7 Ann. c. 25. 
. Colouring, gilding, caſing, or waſhing any in, reſem- 
bling the current gold cm of the realm, is treaſon, by 
ſtat. 8 and 9 W. III. c. 26. ſect. 4. 15 and 16 Geo, II. 
c. 28. | 
Lord Hale makes a query whcther counterfeiting cop- 
per wy be not treaſon within the ſtatute of 25 Edu. 
Clippings or filings of the cin, bought or ſold, or know- 
ingly found in the cuſtody of any perſon other taan the 
othcers of the mint, forfeited, with 5004. half to the 
king, and half to the informer. 6 and 7 W. III. c. 19. 
fect. 4. And the offender thall be branded in the cheek 
with the letter R 
Selling of blanched copper, or any compoſitions of me- 
tals or minerals, in imitation of ſtandard gold, is made 
felony by 8 and g W. III. c. 26. ſect. 6. 9. 
Receiving or paying any diminiſhed or counterfeit money, 
under value, is made felony by 8 and W. III. c. 20. 
ſect. 6. 9. 15 and 16 Geo. II. c. 28. 
In Scotland, by the articles of the Union, it is appointed, 
that all the corms be reduced to the Englith, and the fame 
accompts obſerved throughout. 'Till then the Scots bad 
their pounds, ſhillings, and pence, .as in England ; but 
their pound was but twenty pence Engliſh, and the 
others were in proportion: accordingly, their mark was 
355. Scotch, current in England at 1344. their nobit 
in proportion. 
Belide theſe, they had their Turnorer pence, and ha!t- 
pence z their penny, one twelſth of that of England, 
belides baſe money of achiſons, babees, and placks : the 
bodle, one ſixth of the penny, one fourth of the 
achiſcn, one third of the babee, and one half of tic 
lack. 
KG ſome parts of Scotland and the Iſte of Man, the penn" 
is fix ſevenths of the Engliſh penny, the ſhilling or Ban, 
equal to 104. 2, and the Enplith ſhilling equal in value be 
14d. and the pound or Manks equal to 375. 16. 5. 
In Ireland, the coins are as in England;; viz. failing, 
ence, &c. with this difference, that their thilling, 07 
2 is but equal to 1134 4. ſterling; or 4 ſhilling 
Engliſh is equal to twenty-fix halfpence : whence tut 
pound is only 18s. 5d. 4 of Engliſh money. © 
Coins, French. — The only gold cin now current in France 
is, the lewidore, or louis d'or; with the halt, and wy 
double louis. Hill the year 1700, they had gold 1y5, 
and ecus, or crowns; but they are now no more. 
The filver coins are, the greater ecu, or crown of * 
livres, the ecu of three livres, the piece of a livre fou: 
ſols, and pieces of twelve ſols, and of fx. 1 
The billon coins are of three kinds, each called lo wo" 
ſome of twenty-four deniers, others of eighteen, a" 
others of twelve ; beſides the old half-ſol of nine denic! l 
To theſe may be added the deniers current in dds 
Lionnois, Provence, Dauphiné, and other parts: 7" 
aſtly, the copper cin is the liard, equal to woos G 
niersz the double liard equal to ſix, and the ſou Ja 
twelve denicrs. Palut 
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value and prepertion of the French Coixs. 


Denier, equal to +7 of a penny ſterling. 


2 Double. 

3 12 Liard. 

70 3 2 Dardene. J. 5. da. 

— — — . 

72 6 2 Sol Paris, equal to o © of 
ee ac} :<| Livre Tournois of ace. © © 10 
2 300 240]! 20] 6c z| EKcu of exch. 0 2 6 

eee, BER, — — Wenn ne fans 
(7440! 720 . L 0 5 o 
70 leo Boofgoc\2och10's; 17 A piſtole of ace. 08 4 
A—_—_— 7 OR j = 
(5769 288. [020006 :8c al 8} 4} Louis d'or, 120 


Beſides theſe, there are other cozms of accompt in differ- 
ent provinces: as, the petard of 15 deniers; the piette 
of 15 petards, and alſo the piette of 15 ſols; the florin 
of 20 petards; the ducat current of 104 livres; and the 
moeda of 303 livres. 


Coixs, Spani/h.—In Spain, and the ſtates depending there- 
on, the gold corn is the piſtole; above which is the 
double-piſtole, and the piece of four piſtoles; and under 
it the half-piſtole : to which muſt be added the caſtillans 
of gold. See PiSTOLE. 

The ſilver money are, the piaſtre, or piece of eight rials, 
and its diminutions z as allo the fimple rial, with its di- 
minution. Sce RIAL. 

The copper c, are, the ochavos, or octavos; which 
are of three kinds: the one equal to two maravedis; the 
next equal to four maravedis, and ordinarily called quarta, 
or quartil; the other double this, and called double 
quaria : laſtly, the maravedis. See MakraveDis. 

It muſt be obterved, that in Spain they have new money 
and old. The old, current in Seville, Cadiz, Andaluſia, 
and ſome other places, is worth 25 per cent. more than 
the new, current at Madrid, Bilboa, St. Sebaſtian, &c. 
i. c. 1004, old is equal to 125/. new. Ihis difference is 
owing to their king Charles II. who, in 1668, to pre- 
vent the export of money abroad, raiſed it 25 per cent. 
which, however, he was only able to effect in part; 
ſevcral provinces ſtill retaining the ancient rate. 


Value and proportion of the Spaniſh Co1ns. 


Maravedis of Madrid, &c. new plate, equal to 271 of a penny 


Engliſh. 
| 2] Quartil. A „ . 
4177 Rial, equal to F 0:0 51 
| 6832] 2 Piſtarine, o © 103 
222 (3. 8 4] Piaire of exch. 9 4 9 
Boese $1435 Dollar, 9 '& -6 
LEM 3 I.Ducat of exch. | o 4 115 
oc $44)3 2115] 4 | Piſtole of exch. O 14 4 
1224612 36118 I: 143-1 Piſtole, o 16 9 


Maravedis of Bareelona, &c. old plate, equal to 447 of a penny 
IE Evglith, 4. '8+*: to 
= bj Soldo, equal to 0. o 34 
er W 
of 2 [10 Libra of ace. © 5 74 
250) 161 5 | + | Doliar ct ace. 9 4. © 
21 ns Ducat of ace. o 5 107 
EF 1 3 Ducat oi ace. 9 6 22 

E 1: 5 Ducat of acc. 2 0:9 
ede 3 | 3 | Pittole, o 16 9 


N. B. At Gibraltar, Malaga, &c. the maravedis of ac- 
count is equal to 2 of an Engliſh penny ; two of theſe 
arc equal to an ochavo, and four equal to a quartil : 
34 maravedis = a rial velon of 24d.: 15 rials = a piaſtre 
o! exchange z and 512 maravedis = a piaſtre current: 
Go rials = a piſtole of exchange, or 14s. 4d.; and 70 
nals = a piſtole of 16s. 94. 


Coixs, Portugueſe, —Thoſe of gold are, the milre, or St. 
Stephen; and the moeda d'oro, or, as we call it, the 
moidore, which ts properly their piſtole: above this are 
pio moedas, or double piſtoles; and quadruple ſpe- 


2 equal to five piſtoles. Sce Mo1Dokk, DouBLoon, 


Their ily 
eight; and the vintin, 
one ſilver, and the other billon. 


e =- * 2 . . 
1 is of copper, which ſerves them in accompts, 
c Maravedis do the Spaniards. 


Re, or Rez, equal to 234 of a penny ſterling. 


er ceins are, the cruzada, pataca, or piece of 
whereof they have two ſorts, the 
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O 
40 | 2c '4) Cruſade of exch. 2 
486! 24/44] New Cruſade, o 2 82 
"1000! core] Milre of acc. (s) 
480c|24c|18];5| Moeda, 1 
2550; |;20 154 7317 Joaneſe, I 
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Cotes, Dutch. — Thoſe of ſilver are, crowns, or dollars, 


ducatoons, florins, and ſhillings; each whereof has its 
diminution. Ihe ſtiver, or common ſhilling, is of bil- 
lon ; the duyt, and penny, of copper. 


Pening of account, equal to 323 Engliſh penny. 


| Grot ot acc. J. . d. 
16 © 2|Stiver, o o 178 
96 73] 6 Scalin, or ſhilling groſs, © © 6:4 

32c| 46| c 3 Guilder, or Florin, o 19 
'$0c|iv0! 5<[523]2452 Kc. Rixdollar, o 4 4x 
90 1200 6<|10|34 Kc. Dry-guilder, 835 
5 is Ide. Oo 9 3 
19:0[:40'120/:0) 6 Pound Flemingoface. o 10 6 


N. B. 'Theſe are the coins of currency and account in 
Holland and Zealand. 


Corxs, Flemiſh.—Thoſe of gold are imperials, rides, or 


philips, alberts, and crowns. 
Thoſe of filver are philips, rixdollars, patagons, ſcalines, 
and guldens; and thoſe of copper, petards. 


CORO 

8| 21 Grot of account, 

16 4 21] Petard, * & 
96] 24] 122} 6] Scalin of account, o O 55 
| 112] 28 1) —_; Scalin, o © rA 
322 Bf 40 20 | 22 Florin of account, o 16 
1900]449,24 5\i224|173}05% &.] Ducat, 093 
192ol480!2;0/120 1173] © [PoundFlemingofac. o 9 0 


N. B. Theſe are the coins of currency and account in 
Flanders aud Brabant. 


Note. The rixdollar, dollar, and patagon, are nearly on 
the ſame foot with the crown, or piece of eight. 


Coixs, German. — Thoſe of gold are ducats, which are of 


various kinds; oboli of the Rhine; and florins : of this 
laſt kind there are ſome, likewiſe, of filver ; beſide rix- 
dollars and izelottes, which are all of that metal. 

Thoſe of copper are, the creux, or kreutzer, and ſening. 


Coins of Hamburgh, Bremen, &c. 


Tryling of account, equal to ar —_— penny. 


2 trylings, = fexling of account. 

2 ſexlings, fenning. E „ < 

12 fennings, ſhilling, @ 1 
16 ſhillings, marc of account, o 1 6 

2 marcs, ſlet-dollar, 0:3. 6 

3 marcs, rix-dollar, 9 4 6 

64 marcs, dacat, o 9' 4+ 
120 ſhillings, pound Flem. of ac, 0 11 3 


Coins of Hanover, Lunenburgh, Oc. 


Fening of account, 25 Engliſh penny. 


2 fcuings, 1 dreyer. $5: 4: 
8, 1 marien, $9435 
12, 1 groſh, o oO 14 
8 groſhen, 1 half-gulden, 8 1 2 
16, 1 gulden, 8 2 4 
24, 1 rix-dollar of ac. © 3 6 
32, . 1 double gulden, o 4 8 
4 guldens, 1 ducat, 8999 
Coins of Saxony and Holſtein. 
Heller of account, = yz Engliſh penny. 
2 hellers, | 1 fening. 
6, x dreyer. 4. . K. 
16, 1 marien, 89 44 
12 fenings, 1 groſh, 0 0 1+ 
16 groſhen, 1 gould, 7 4 4 
24, 1 rix-dollar of ac. © 3 6 
3 1 ſpecie dollar, o 4 8 
4 goulds, 1 ducat, 1 0 
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Denier of account, 
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Coins of Brandenburgh and Pomerania. 


= V Engliſh penny. 


9 deniers, 1 polchen. 

18. groſh. 

3 polchens, abrafs. J. 

20 groſhen, marc of account, o 

30, florin, © 

90, rix- dollar of ace. o 

108 groſhen, albertus, © 

8 florins, 1 ducat, O 
Coins of Cologn, Mentz, Triers, and Liege. 

Dute, = * Engliſh penny. 

3 dutes, a cruitzer. 

2 cruitzers, an albus. 

$ dutes, a ſtiver. J 

3 ſtivers, a plapert. 0 
4 plaperts, a copſtuck, 0 

40 ſtivers, a guilder, o 

2 guilders, a hard dollar, © 

4 guilders, a ducat, © 
Coins of Bohemia, Sileſia, and Hungary. 

Fening, = 35 Engliſh penny. 

2 fenings, a dreyer. 

3» a groſh. 

4. a cruitzer. 

2 cruitzers, a white groſn. . 

60, a gould, © 

9o, a ri>-dollar of acc. o 

2 goulds, a hard dollar, 0 

4. a ducat, © 
Coixs of Auſtria and Swabia. 

Fening, = ü Engliſh penny. 

2, a dreyer. 

* a cruitzer. J. 

145 a jms o 

4 cruitzers, a batzen, 2 

15 batzen, a gould, © 

oo cruitzers, a rixdollar of acc. o 

20 batzen, a ſpecie dollar, o 

60, a ducat, © 
Colxs of Franconia. 

Fening, = 34 Engliſh penny. 

4s a cruitzer. J. 

3 cruitzers, a keyſer groſh, o 

4. a batzen, o 

15, an ort gould, o 

60, a gould, © 

__** a rix· dollar of acc. o 

2 goulds, a hard dollar, o 

240 cruitzers, a ducat, o 
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Corxs, Ialian.—In Italy, the ſeveral ſtates have ſeveral 
current moneys: though there are ſome common to 
them all; ſuch as the piſtole of gold, and the ducatoon 
and florin of ſilver; which, being of various weights, 
fineneſs, and value; ſee under the articles PisToLE, 


Duca To00ON, &c. 


Coins of Genoa and Corſica. 


Denari, 
12, 
4 ſoldi, 
20, 
307 

hres, 
115 ſoldi, 
6 teſtoons, 
20 hres, 


188 Engliſh penny. 
a ſoldi. 

a chevalet, 

a lire of account, 
a teſtoon, 

a croiſade, 

a pezzo of exch. 
a genouine, 

a piſtole, 


— 


0000000 


— 
X OÞ>w 0 05 


Coixs of Piedmont, Savoy, and Sardinia. 


Denari, 


125 
12 ſoldi, 
20, 

6 florins, 


bl 
13 lires, 
16, 


rs Engliſh penny. 
a quatrini. 

a ſoldi. 

a florin of acc. 

a lire of acc. 

a ſcudi, 

a ducatoon, 

a piſtole, 

a louis d'or, 


w 00000 2 


Corxs of Milan, Modena, Parma, &c. 
= I Engliſh penny. 


Denari, 


3, 


a quattini. 


o SG o Ss 


O Www &AWQeO N. 


125, 

20 ſoldi, 
115 
117, 

6 lires, 
22, 

23, 


C 01 


— 
— 


a ſoldi. 

a lire of ace. 
a ſcudi cur, 
a ſcudi of exch. 
a philip, 

a piltole, 


a Spaniſh piſtole, o 


>» 


O 00 30 30 


Coitus of Leghorn, Flrence, Ec. 


Denari, 

4, 

12, 
quatrini, 
cracas, 

20 ſoldi, 

6 lires, 

74» 

225 


Coixs of Rome, Cc. 


Quatrini, 
5 
8 bayocs, 
10, 

24. 
10 julios, 
12, 


18, 
31, 


Coins of Naples, Cc. 
Quatrini, 
3» 


10 grains, 
40 quatrini, 
20 grains, 
40, 

100, 

23 tarins, 
25» 


— — 
— 


Coltxs of Sicily and Malta. 


Pichili, 


20, 

6 tarins, 
13. 

60 carlins, 
2 ounces, 


Coins of Bologna, Cc. 


Quatrini, 


6, 

10 bayocs, 
20, 

3 julios, 
85 bayocs, 
105, 

100, 

31 julios, 


Coins of Venice. 
Picoli, 


12. 
61 ſoldi, 
18, 

* 
jules, 
= ſoldi, 
24 gros, 
17 lires, 


Coins of Switzerland, Baſil, 


Rap, 


20 ſols, 
60 cruitzers, 
108, 


Coins of St. Gall, 


Heller » 
25 


Tix Engliſh penny. 

quatrini. 

a ſoldi. 

a craca. l 
a quilo, 0 
a lire of account, o 
a piaſtre of exch. » 
a ducat, 0 
a piſtole, © 


18 Engliſh penny. 

a bayoc. 

a julio, 

a ſtampt julio, 

a teſtoon, 

a crown current, 

a crown ſtampt 
of account, 

a chcquin, 


a piſtole, 


— 


1 Englith penny. 
a grain. 

a carlin, 

a paulo, 

a tarin, 

a teſtoon, 

a ducat of exch. 
a piſtole, 

a Spaniſh piſtole, © 


0 © 0&0 o 3 


733 Engliſh penny. 
a grain. 

a ponti. 

a carlin, 

a tarin, 

a florin of exch. 
a ducat of exch. 
an ounce, 


a piſtole, 


00000 0 mM 


75 Engliſh penny. 
a bayoc. 

a julio, 

a lire of account, 
a teſtoon, 

a ſcudi of exch. 

a ducatoon, 

a crown, 


al piſtole » 


— 


O0 0030030030 30 


— 


34 Engliſh penny. 

a ſoldi. . 
a gros of account, © 
a jule, 0 
a lire of account, o 
a teſtoon, 0 
a ducat cur. 0 
a ducat of exch. 9 
a chequin, 0 


Cc. 
11 Engliſh penny. 


a fening. 

a cruitzer, 

a ſol of account, 
a coarſe batzen, 
a good batzen, 
a [vre of acc. 

a gulden, 

a rix-dollar, 


— 


9600 


15 Engliſh penn. 
a fening. 


O © G 0.0.00 
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TOM = a cruitzer. I. . d. Cotes of Turky, viz, of Morea, Candia, Cyprus, Ec. 
4 ſenings, ; a ſol of account, © o 1 mk . ts 4 En 10. Ne 
1 a coarſe batzen, © © 2 os 1 1 
4 ctuitzers, . A 4 mangars, : an aſper of acc: J. . 4. 
4 a 1 4 ne, ©. © 7 3 aſpers, a parac, o o 12 
20 ſols, a livre ot acc. 5 * Os 2 beſtic, 0 0 
60 cruitzers, „ gould, 6.4.0 10, an oſtic, © © ; 
102, a rix- dollar, Ee TP 20, a ſolota, o 1 © 
80, a piaſtre of acc. © 0 
coms of Bern, viz. of Lucern, Ce. 100, | a — rouch, O 5 © 
Denier, = +5 Engliſh penny. 10 ſolotas, a xerif, o 10 © 
a cruitzer. h 8% . 
7 cruitzers, a 4 of acc. © © " Coins of the coaſts of Barbary, viz. of Algiers, Tunis, &.. 
a plapert, G-. DS: Aſper, = Engliſh penny. 4 . d. 
U 
a — 0 © 2 3. 4 — * of 0.102 
6, * ftzen, a db 10, a rial old plate, © © 6] 
20 ſols, a livre of acc. o 2 © 2 rials, a double, 0 +2 15 
75 cruitzers, A gulden, $4: 4 doubles, a dollar, oO 4 6 
1355 a crown, o 4 6 24 medins, a ſilver chequin, © 3 4 
| $ o, a dollar, o 4 © 
Coins of Geneva. 180 aſpers, a zequin, 0 8 10 
Denier, = +4 Engliſh penny. 15 doubles, a piſtole, 0 16 9g 
25 a denier current. ; ; | 
125 | a ſmall ſol. Other cc#ns of Africa are thoſe of Egypt and M . 
12 deniers current, a ſol current. 1 | 
12 ſmall ſols, a florin of acc. o o 4+ | Coins of Egypr, Ce. 
20 ſols current, a livre cur. of acc. © 1 Aſper, = +5 Engliſh penny. I. s. d. 
101 florins, a patacon, $1. 3. | a medin, o 0 143 
151 florins, a croiſade, © 5 105 24 medins, an Italian ducat, 0 3 4 
24 florins, a ducat, S.- 9 80 aſpers, a piaſtre of acc. © 4 © 
30 medins, a dollar, o 4 6 
Coins, Poliſh and Pruſſian. 96 aſpers, an ecu, 0 5 © 
Shelon, = 21 Engliſh penny. 32 medins, a crown, o 5 © 
3. a groſh. 1 200 aſpers, ä a ſultanin. © 10 © 
5 groſh, a couſtic, o o 21 70 medins, a pargo dollar, 9 10 6 
couſtics a tinſe, 3 
| A groſh, an ort, o o 82. | CoINs of Morocco, c. 
30, a florin, 3 Fluce, = ++ Engliſhpenny. J. s. d. 
, a rix-dollar of acc. © 3 6 24, a blanquil, 00 2 
8 florins, a ducat, 0-9-4 4 blanquils, an ounce, o 0 8 
5 rix-dollars, a ſrederic d'or, o 17 6 7. an octavo, 8 1 
8 14. a quarto, 9 2 4 
Corws of Livonia. 2 quartos, a medio, o 4 8 
Blacken, = 35 Engliſh penny. 28 blanquils, a dollar, D 4 6 
6, a groſh. 54 a xequin, 9323228 
95 4 vording. £4 100, a piſtole, o 16 9 
| a Whiten. "> 
4 * 2 — o » 24 | Coins, Perfian.—Theſe are either ſilver, or copper; gold 
i 30, a florin, 5 0-4 they have none. Of the firſt kind are, the abaſſi, ma- 
L 90, a rix-dollar of acc. o 3 6 moudi, ſhahee, and biſti; of the ſecond. the kabeſqui, | 
108, an albertus, 0 4 21? and half- kabeſqui: the tela, or cheraſis, indeed, is gold; Ji 
4 64 whitens, a copper-plate dol. o 5 0 but it is leſs a money than a medal, though it has ſome | 
courſe in commerce. 14 
Coixs of Denmark, Zealand, and Norway. Coz, = + Engliſh penny. J. s. d. 1: 
Schilling, = Tz Engliſh penny. J. s. d. 4» a biſti, o: 1} 1 
6, a duggen, o o 3} 10, ſhahee, = lf 
16, a marc of acc. o 0 9 20, mamooda, o © 8 i 
20, a rix-marc, o' © 314 25» larin, © © 18 11 
| 24z a rix-ort, 85 1 3+ 4 ſhahees, an abaſhee, 3 | 
4 marcs, a crown, 02-8 5 abaſhees, an or, 0.0 8 16 
6, a rix-dollar, o 4 6 125 a bovello, o 16 © ; 
11, a ducat, o 8 3 50, a tomond or ey 6 8 1 
145 a hatt ducat, o 10 6 Man of acc. 13 it 
Some relations make the biſti a cain worth about one | 
Coins of Sweden and Lapland. half-penny; but others only a term of _—_— Genify- 1 
Runſtick of account, = 23 Engliſh penny. ing = emars, or one thouſandth part of a toman, | 
25 a ſtiver. 131 ae . 
| 8, a copper mare, 0 6 is | Caſbequi, or cabeſqui, . five twelfths of a penny ) 
3 copper mares, r ſterling. Tela, or cheraſis, is uſually ſtruck at the ac- 1 
, 47 ceſſion of a new king, and at the beginning of a new year; 
4 a copper dollar, o 0 63 . granmg * 
; 9, a caroline; 3 4 its weight and worth various. 
co 2 6 
: ay Enemy 22 „% een Chineſe.— Throughout the kingdom of China and 
2 rix-dollars . 3 0: 4.8 Tonquin, there are not properly any coins ſtruck : inſtead 
; , 0". 4 7 thely, they cut (heie god * ilver 15 little pieces 
The Swediſh m , of different weights. oſe of gold, the Dutch, from 
copper, very 22 2 2 1 32 of | their figure, which reſembles a boat. call golchuts : thoſe 
pieces, or plates, about the thickneſs of three Engliſh of. Wipers the. notives; ©. gan 3; the. apngt,. ha. 
crowns, and weighing five pounds and an half; ſtan X d e © app. yi * e 
N at the four corners with the Swediſh arms; and — or; TILE 4, 296. 099 68: hors: ee 
| in Sweden for a rix-dollar, or piece of ciphe. current] Beſide theſe, they have a ſmall money of lead, mixed 
; hs 5 | with the ſcum of copper, having holes in the middle to 
| Corrs of Ruſſia and Muſcovy. ſtring them on for the eaſe of numbering : this ſpecies is 
Poluſca ths ; called caxa, cas, and pitisz and the ſtring, which uſu- 
3 = 288 Engliſh penny. ally holds two hundred, is called ſanta. 'They are ſo 
2 denuſcas > denulca. | very brittle, that they never fall without breaking into 
3 copecs , a copec of acc. J. s, d. a great number of pieces; and, if left all night in ſalt 
„ an altin, o © 133} water, they ſtick ſo cloſe together, that they cannot be 
2557 a grievener, o © 5+} | ſeparated, 
80, a4 polpotin, 8 1 45 There are two kinds of golchuts; great, and ſmall. 
5 loco, a poltin, BS a, Golchut, an ingot, which, at 34. 3. per ounce, uſually 
2 rubles, a ruble, 9 1 8 amount to 101 /. 5s, ſterling. Other golchuis gnly 
2 Xervonitz, © 9 © * weigh half as much; their value is in proportion. 
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A caxa, = x2 Engliſh penny. | 
10, a candereen, L „ 
10 candeteens, a mace, 0 © 8 
35 a rupee, o 2 6 

2 rupees, a dollar, o 4 6 

70 candereens, a rix-dollar, o 4 at 

7 maces, an ecu, o 5 © 

2 rupees, a crown, o 5 „ 

fo maces, a tael of acc. o 6 8 


Cotes of Japan. The {aponeſe, ſtrike coupants, both of 
old and filver; and copper pieces with holes in the 
middle, like thoſe of China: fix hundred of theſe make 
the tael, or tale. 'Their other moneys, or quaſi-moneys, 
are, ignots, which they cut, like the Chineſe, of diffe- 
rent weights, chiefly three; the largeſt of the weight of 
fix rials, viz. forty-eight taels, the tael equivalent to 
ſeventy-five Dutch Nivers The ſecond equal to fix 
— and an half; and the third to 4 of a rial, or one 
tacl 445. 
Beſide theſe, they have a ſmall filver money, in form of 
round beans, of no determinate weight, but uſually 
weighed by maiſes; the common payment being by ten 
w 


maiſes, which make one tael. 
(Sterling.) IJ. . 4. 
Coupant of gold, weighing one ounce 
fix drachms; its figure is a long o- 
val, the longeſt diameter about * 6 12 6 
inches, and the ſhorteſt half an 
inch. 1 
Other coupants of gold, near 4 of the 
former, amounting to about : ; n 
Coupant of filver, current at e 4 6 
Other coins are as follow: 
Piti, = + Eng. penny. L . 4. 
20, a mace, oO & 4 
15 maces, an ounce ſilver, © 4 107 
20 maces, a tale, o 6 8 
zo maces, an ingot, o 9 83 
13 ounces ſilver, an ounce gold, $2: 
2 ounces gold, a Japaneſe, 6 6 o 
2 Japaneſes, a double, 12 12 © 
21 ounces gold, a cattee of account, 66 3 © 


Corns iam, viz. of Pegu, Malacca, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Ic. 
In the dominions of Siam are ſtruck gold pieces five or 
fix grains heavier than the half piſtole of Spain ; but 
theſe are rather pieces of curiofity, than of uſe in com- 
merce. Their filver coin is the tical, or baat; the dimi- 
nutions whereof are the mayon, or ſeling, foang, and 
ſompayc. Theſe pieces are all ſtrangely ſtruck: in form 
they reſemble nuts, a little flatted at the extremities 
and are ſome of them cloven like horſe-ſhoes; on two 
of the ſides there are ſome Siameſe letters. Their cop- 
per money, called bia, is round and thick: beneath this 
is the cauris, or cork. 


Cori, = Arcor Eng. penny. 

800, a fettee, LS -&.4 
125 fettees, a ſataleer, 0 © 7+ 
250, a ſooco, 3 
500, a tutal, 8. 2 8 
9oo, a dollar, 854 8 
2 ticals, a rial, 1 
4 ſoocos, an ecu, © 5 © 
8 ſateleers, a crown, 8 


Coins of the caaſis and iſlands of the Indies. — The principal, 

and thoſe molt generally current, ate pagodas, rupees, 
larins, fanos, or fanons, and coupans, each whereof are 
{truck both of gold and ſilver. 
Beſide theſe general coins, there are alſo particular ones, 
viz. at Goa, 8. Thomas's ef gold. Along the Perſian 
Gulf, about Mecca, and throughout Arabia, the larin; 
along the coaſts of Malabar, and at Goa, the parado and 
xeraphin of filver.—At Bantam, the fardos; at Malabar, 
the tare; at Siam the tayl, with its diminutions the may- 
am, foang, ſompayc, and demi-foang: all of ſilver.— 
At Surat, Agra, and the reſt of Indoſtan, the pecha, or 
peſſa, and doudous, all of copper. — The bafarucos and 
chedas, of tin. See laſt and following articles. 

Coins, Mogul. — In the dominions of the Great Mogul, 
are roupies, mamoudas, and pechas; the firſt both of 
gold and filver; the ſecond of filver alone; and the third 
'of copper. 

There ate others ſtruck by the princes tributary to him, 
and the powers bordering on him; but theſe are ſcarce 
current beyond their reſpeClive territories : particularly a 
ſmall ſilver coin ftruck b the king of Matoucha, whoſe 
territories lie to the north of Agra, of the value of the 


pecha of Mogul, but half as heavy again.—The rajah of 


| 


* -jajamoula, * perth of Patua, 
ome little pieces, of filver and copper 
lue. — The Nah of Ogden, who cm wr * 
Brampour, Seronge, and Amadabath, a ſm * 
equal to ſix pence ſterling; and another of co 
to an halfpenny ſterling.— 
a tin money called cheda.—The king of Achem, 1; 
Id pieces, worth about fifteen pence ſterlin In 
And tin pieces, eighty of which are equal to the $., 
liſh penny, current in the iſles of Sumatra,—The 5.*, 
coin of the king of Macafſer and Celebes, is tak 
Dutch for a florin.—The king of Camboyas & 
ieces of ſilver and co 
is negotiated 5 weight. — The 
in the ſame iſland, and thoſe of the Molucca illands 
ſtrike only copper cin: : they allow foreign ſilver ſpeciez 
to be current in their territories, but they coin none, 0 


ſlight 


Coms of Goa, &c. are 


2 rez, 

2 bazſaracos, 
20 rez, 

4 vintins, 

3 larees, 

42 vintins, 
4 tangus, 

8 tangus, 


A caſh, 
5 caſh, 
2 viz, 

6 pices, 
8 pices, 
10 fanams, 
2 rupees, 
36 fanams, 
4 pagodas, 


Coins of Bengal, Cc. 
A pice, 
4 pices, 


Coins of Arabia. 


Carret, 

5+ carrets, 

75 

80, 

18 comaſhee, 
60, 

80 caveers, 
100 comaſhees, 
80 latins, 


Coins of Gazzurat, Ec. 
Pecka, or pecha, = $4. Eng. penny. 
a 


A re of account, = 


Coins of Coromandel, oc. 


— 


likewiſe ſtrikez b 


all ſilyer coin 


e king of Cheds nd . 


2 
= by the 
* * 

r: his gold, wherein he — 


ing of Java and Bantam, 


ice, 


4 pices, a faham, or tanos 
0 55 a viz, 
16, an ana, 
4 anas, A xu ce, 
2 rupees, an Engliſh crown, 
14 anas, a pagoda, denomi- 
nated from its im- 
preſſion, the Indi- ? 
an idol, 
4 pagodas, a gold rupee, I 15 
Coins of Malabar, &c. ave thoſe of Bombay, Scc. aud ol 
Goa, &c. 
Coins of Bombay, are the 
Budgrook, or baſaruco, = 433 Eng. penny. 
2, a re of account, 
5 rc, a pice, 
16 pices, a laree, 
20 pices, a quarter, 
240 rez, a xeraphim, | 
4 quarters, a rupee, | 
| I4 quarters, a pagoda, 
0 quarters, a gold rupee, 


235 Eng. penny. 
a bazſaraco, 
a pecka, 

a vintin, 

a laree, 

a xeraphim, 
a4 tangu, 

a paru, 

a gold rupee, 


Eng. penny. 
a Viz, 

a pice, - 
a pical, 
a fanam, 
a rupee, 
an Engliſh crown, 
a pagoda, 

a gold rupee, 


35 Eng. penny. 
a fanam, 
a viz, 

a fiano, 
a rupees 
a French ecu, 
an Engliſh crown, 
a pagoda, 


0 0 0 0 0 0 2 


J Eng. penny. 
a caveer, 

a comaſhee, 
a larin, 

an abyſs, 

a piaſtre of account, o 
a dollar, 0 
a ſequin, 8 
a tomond of account, 3 


=, 


— 
4+ © 
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French, &c. iſlands. 


. 


Cons of the 1 Indies, comprehend thoſe of the Engliſh, 


Cons of the Engliſh iſlands, as Famaica, Bar badet, &c. 


A halfpenny of account, = 735 Eng. penny. 
2 halfpence, a penny of acc. J. s. d. 


t pence a bit, - -0 © FF 
oth 4 a ſhilling of ac.o0 O 833 
755 a dollar, o 4 6 

7 ſhillings, a crown, o 5 o 
20, a pound of ac. o 14 3 
245 a piſtole, o 16 9 
30, a guinea, 1 1 8 


cos of the French iſlands, as St. Demingo, Martinico, 


C. 
Half ſol of account, = $35 Eng. penny. 
2 a ſol of account, J. . d. 
74 ſols, a half ſcalin, © © 2337 
15, a ſcalin, o © $54 
20, a livre of account, o © 713 
7 livres, a dollar, o 4 6 
8, an ecu, 0 4 10x 
26, a piſtole, o 16 9 
32z a louis d'or, 1 © © 


For all the Spaniſh, Portugueſe, Dutch and Daniſh do- 
minions in the Weſt Indies, or on the American con- 
tinent, ſee the coims of the teſpective nations: but it muſt 
be obſerved, that the value of the CURRENCY alters ac- 
cording to the plenty or ſcarcity of coins imported. See 
Univerſal Table of Coins, annexed to Guthrie's Geo- 


raphy. 
To the number of current coins which have diſtinct 
names to ſpecify them, may be added many more, both 
in Europe and Aſia, only denominated and known from 
their value: ſuch are thoſe called ſimply pieces, with the 
addition of their price; as in Spain, the piece of eight 
rials; in England, the piece of twenty-one ſhillings, or 
guinea z in France, the piece of four francs ; pieces of 
ten ſols, or ſhillings; piece of four ſols; piece of two 


ſols ; or of fix franks, of 30, 15, 6, 4, &c. deniers, or 
nce. Sce PIECE. 


Coins, Shells current for. — Theſe ſerve in many places for 


money; and are brought from the Maldives, and called 
in the Indies cowrtes : on the coaſts of Africa they change 
their names, and are called bouges. | 

In America they take a third name, viz. porcelains. In- 
deed theſe laſt do not come from the Maldives; there 
8 * found in the Weſt Indies much like thoſe of 
the Eaſt. 

In the kingdom of Congo there is another kind of ſhells, 
called æimbi; though ſome will have them the ſame with 
the cownies. Cowries, coris, or bouges, are white 
ſhells, current particularly in the ſtates of the Great Mo- 
gul; Gxty-five are uſually reckoned equivalent to the 
done, a ſmall copper coin, worth about an halfpenny 


ſterling; which brings each cowry to x of a penny 
ſterling. 


Porcelains are nearly on the ſame footing with the cow- 


ries. See PoRCEL alN. 


Zimbi are current, particularly in the kingdoms of Angola 
and Congo. 'Two thouſand zimbis make what the ne- 
groes call a maciute, or mactute; which is no real money, 
whereof there is none in this part of Africa, but only a 
manner of reckoning : thus, two Flemiſh knives they 
eſteem a Hacoute; a copper baſon, two pounds weight, 


2 twelve inches diameter, three macoutes; a fuſee ten, 
c 


Comes, Fruits current for. — There are kinds of fruits 


current for coins; two in America, particularly a- 
mong the Mcxicans; which are the cacao and maiſe: 
the other in the Eaſt Indies, viz. almonds ; brought 
ther from Lar, and growing in the deſarts of Ara- 
ia. | 
Cacao, ſiſteen of theſe are eſteemed equivalent to a Spa- 
min rial, or ſeven pence ſterling. See Cacao. 
aſe has ccaſed to be a common money fince the diſ- 
corery of America by the Europeans. 
Almonds are chiefly uſed where the cauris are not cur- 
Fas As the year proves more or leſs favourable to this 
ruit, the value of the money is higher or lower: in a 
Vieman year, forty almonds are ſet againſt a peſcha, or 


alfpenny ſterling; which brings each almond to 28 of 
a farthing, 


INs$, Ancient, are thoſe chiefly which 
among the Greeks, | 


7 


have been current 
Jews, and Romans. 


CQI 


For Joi Cons, their Values and Proportion fland thus : 


(Sterling.) J. 5. PA 
Gerah, % © 1113 
10|Bekah, © 1 Hy 
20] 28hekel, o 2 3 
Maneh 
dee Ee Shu [Mica Hebratca, | Bro es 
(00000)6000[3000 bo Talent, 342 3 9 
Solidus aureus, or ſextula, worth, o 12 0 
Siclus aureus, worth, 1 16 6 
A talent of gold, worth, 5475 © © 
Value and Proportion of the ancient Grecian Co1xs. 
(Sterling.) 3. d. rt. 
* O0 © 0748 
-E. 0 © of 
A. o O 12 
28 4-2 Hemiobolum, o. 0 274 
| 56| 8 4| 2 Obolus, © 1 14 
11216 8| 4% 2|[Diobolum, o 2 24 
224 32 "16 8 4 2 Tetrobolum, © 5 of 
36 45] 24112] 6 3114 Drachma, © 7 3 
562 gf] 48]-4/12] 6| 3| 2/Didrachmon, ' i $ 8 
13241121 96 4802. 12 JE 2 Tetradrach. ſtater, 2 30 
1 660/384[120l6o[3c[1 8173] 5[24'13[Pentadrach, 3 2 3 


Note, Of theſe the drachma, didrachma, &c. were of 


filver, the reſt for the moſt part of braſs, The other 
parts, as tridrachm, triobolus, & c. were ſometimes 
coined. 


Note alſo, the drachma is here, with the generality of 
authors, ſuppoſed equal to the denarius : though there 
is reaſon to believe, the drachma was ſomewhat the 
weightier. Sce DRACHMA, and DRNARIVUsS. 


(Sterling.) 1 $s d. 

The Grecian gold cein was the ſtater au- 

reus, weighing two Attic drachms, or 

half of the ſtater argenteus; and ex-F 0 16 1+ 

changing uſually for 25 Attic drachms 

of ſilver ; in our money, . 
According to our proportion of gold * 

ſilver, | A 
There were likewiſe the ſtater Cyzicenus, 18 

exchanging for 28 Attic drachms, or © 
Stater Philippicus, and ſtater Alexandrinus, 
Az of the ſame value. 

tater Daricus, according to Joſephus 

worth 5o Attic Aae or Joſep 1 1 12 3 
Stater Crœſius, of the ſame value. 


Value and Proportion of the Roman Cons, 


Sterli „ #5. d. « 
Teruncius, OY o © Orhes 
— 
2 0 O 174 
(| ell 1 
10] 5|24|Seſtertius, 0 1 3+ 

\Quinarius | 

201101 5 Vert, : 0,3 3x 
75020076 4 2 Denarius, 0 3 


Note, Of theſe the denarius, victoriatus, ſeſtertius, and 
ſometimes the as, were of ſilver, the reſt of braſs. 


There were ſometimes alfo coined of braſs the triens, 
ſextans, uncia, ſextula, and dupondius. 


(Sterling.) I. . & 
The Roman gold cin was the aureus, 


which weighed generally double the de- 
narius; the value of which, according ir 4 3 


to the firſt proportion of coinage, men- 


tioned by Pliny, was, | 
According to the proportion that obtains 


now amongſt us, worth, W @: 1-H 
According to the decuple proportion, 

mentioned by Livy and Julius Fele. 13 1 

worth, 


According to the proportion mentioned 
by Tacitus, and which afterwards ob- 6 
tained, whereby the aureus exchanged We 14 
for 25 denarii, its value, 


Theſe tables are formed on the ſuppoſition that filver 
is worth five ſhillings, and gold four pounds an ounce, 


See 


See Arbuthnot's Tables of Ancient Coins. See alſo on 
this ſubject an excellent paper by M. Raper, Eſq. in- 
ticled an Enquiry into the Value of the Ancient Greek 
and Roman 1 in the Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixi. part ii. 
art. 48. p. 462. See DRNARIUsS and DRACHM. 

Coix, in Architecture, a kind of dye, cut diagonal-wiſe, 
after the manner of the flight of a ſtaircaſe; ſerving at 
bottom to ſupport columns in & level; and at top to cor- 
rect the inclination of an entablature, ſupporting a 
vault. | 
Theſe coins have alſo the ſame effect with round baluſ- 
ters, whith are not inclined according to any flight. 

Cot is alſo uſed for a ſolid angle, compoſed of two ſur- 
faces inclined towards each other; whether that angle 
be exterior, as the coin of a wall, a tree, &c. or interior, 
as the coin of a chamber, or chimney: from the word 

cuneus, wedge. See Quoin. 5 

Co, or Quoin, in Artillery, à wedge of wood, ſerving 
to raiſe, or lower, the breech of a gun. 

Corns, on board a man of war. See Quoins. 

Coln-moulds. See MovL Ds. 

Canting Coins, on board a ſhip, little ſhort pieces of wood, 
or billets, cut wedge-like, to lie betwixt the caſks. 

Standing Coins, on board a ſhip, billets, or pipe-ſtaves, 
to keep the caſks from ſtirring, or giving way. | 
Standing-coins are made of barrel boards, about four inches 
broad, and of a fit length to be driven in between the 
ends of a caſk, about two or three hoops from the chine 

hoops, to keep the buts from jogging. 

COINAGE, or Coix IN, the art, or act of making mo- 
ney. 

Conine, is either performed by the hammer or the mill. 
The firſt method is now little uſed in Europe, eſpecially 
in England, France, &c. though the only one known 
till the year 1553, when a new machine, or coining mill, 
invented by an engraver, one Antoine Brucher, was firſt 
tried in the French king's palace at Paris, for the coming 
of counters: though ſome attribute the invention of the 
mill to Varin, a famous engraver, who, in reality, was 
no more than an improver of it; and others to Aubry 
Olivier, who had only the inſpection of it. 

The mill has met with various fate ſince its firſt inven- 
tion; being now uſed, and again laid by, and the ham- 
mer reſumed : but it has at length got that footing, by 
the neatneſs and perfection of the ſpecies ſtruck with it, 
that there appears no great. probability of its ever being 
again diſuſed. See MILL. 

In either kind of coining, the pieces of metal are ſtamped, 
or ſtruck with a kind of punchions or dyes, wherein are 
engraven the prince's efhgies, with the arms, legend, &c. 
The manner of preparing and cutting of which, ſee un- 
der ENGRAVING. - a 


The firſt operations in 27 are the mixing, and melting 


of the metal. For the firſt, it is to be obſerved, that 
there are no ſpecies coined of pure gold or ſilver, but al- 
always a quantity of ALLOY of copper is mixed with 
them, or a mixture of ſilver and copper, for gold; be- 
cauſe ſilver alone would make the gold too pale, and cop- 
per too red: the reaſons are partly the ſcarcity of thoſe 
two metals, partly the neceſlity of making them harder 


by ſome foreign admixture z and partly to defray the ex- 


pences of coining. | 

Now there are two kinds of alloying or mixing. The 
proportioning of the alloy with the fine metal is eaſy in 
the firſt caſe; in the other it is more difficult. See ALLoyv, 
Yet it is readily effected by the following method, taken 
from the anonymous author of the treatiſe at the end of 
that of Mr. Boiſard ; viz. | 

Write down the ſeveral materials to be melted, their 
quality, weight, and finenefs, in two diſtinct articles; 
the one containing thofe above the ſtandard, the other 
thoſe under it: by caſting up the firſt, you ſhall have the 
exceſs; by the latter, the defect. Then comparing the 
two ſums, you will find, by ſubtraction, how much al- 
loy muſt be added to bring the ſeveral matters to the 
fineneſs required. 


For the melting, if the metal be gold, it is done in earth- | 


en crucibles ; if ſilver, or copper, in pots or crucibles of 
Iron. 


There are two kinds of furnaces proper for the melting 


of the metals; thoſe with only a draught of wind, and 
thoſe with bellows. See each explained under Fo- 
NACE. | 
When the gold and filver are in balneo, i. e. are entirely 
melted, they are to be ſtirred and brewed together; the 
ſilver and copper with an iron ſtirrer, the gold with one 
of baked earth. In this ſtate they are poured into moulds 
or frames, for caſting them into long flat bars: the me- 
thod of doing which, is exactly the tame with that uſed 


by the founders, in ſand; both with regard to the frame, 


the manner of working the earth, and that of ranging 
the models or patterns. 


— 


— — — 
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The models are flat plates of copper, about , 
long, and nearly of the thickneſs of the ſpecie 
ſtruck. In each mould are placed eight of theſe: p N 
bars or plates, ten for half guineas, — for covet, Kr ty 
and in proportion for copper ; all the difference bs 2 
caſting the bars of gold, and thoſe of the other rn 
conliſting in this ; that the latter are taken out of th * 
cibles with ladles, and poured into the aperture * 
3 8 that <a pods the pot or crucible is be 
off the fire with a kind of tongs, and the * 
the mould. * einde poured into 
Thus far the proceſs is the ſame, in coinine e. : 
the mill, or the hammer: when the bars n 
of the moulds, the difference commences; ſo that * 
the article of caining divides into two branches. = 
CorninG by the Mill, or milled Money. — The bars or lat 
being taken out of the moulds, and ſcraped, and — 
ed, are paſſed ſeveral times through a mill, to flaatte 
them further, and bring them tb the juſt thickneſs of 
the ſpecies to be coined; with this difference, Were 
that the plates of gold are heated again in a furnace, and 
uenched in water, before they undergo the mill; which 
ftens and renders them more ductile: whereas tho(- 
of ſilver 70 the mill juſt as they are, without any heat- 
ing; and when afterwards they are heated, they are leſt 
to cool again of themſelves, without water. 
|? pogo whether gold, ſilver, or copper, thus re. 
duced as near as poſſible to their thickneſs, are cut into 
round pieces, called blanks or planchets, near the fize of 
the intended ſpecies, with a cutting inſtrument faſtened 
to the lower extremity of an arbor, whoſe upper end is 
formed into a ſcrew; which, being turned by an iron 
handle, turns the arbor, and lets the ſteel, well tharpen- 
ed, in form of a punch-cutter, fail on the plates; and 
thus is a piece punched out. See the cutting inſtru- 
ment repreſented in Tab. Miſcellany, fie. 1. 
Theſe pieces are now given to be adjuſted, and brought 
by filing, or rafping, to the weight of the ſtandard, 
whereby they are be regulated : and what remains of 
the plate between the circles is melted again, under the 
denomination of Ee. 
The pieces are adjuſted in a fine balance; and thoſe 
which prove too light, are ſeparated from thoſe too 
heavy; the firſt to be melted again, and the ſecond to 
be filed down. For it may be obſerved, that the mill 
through which the plates are paſſed, can never be fo 
juſt, but there will be ſome inequality, whence will a- 
riſe a difference in the blanks. And this inequality, in- 
deed, may be owing to the quality of the matter as well 
as * the machine; ſome parts being more porous chan 
others. 
When the blanks are adjuſted, they are carried to the 
blanching, or whitening-houſe, i. e. the place where 
the gold blanks have their colour given them, and the 
ſilver ones are whitened; which is done by heating them 
in the furnace, and, when taken out and cooled, boil- 
ing them ſucceſſively in two copper veſſels, with water, 
common ſalt, and tartar; and, after that, ſcouring them 
well with ſand, and waſhing them with common water, 
drying them over a wood fire, in a copper ſieve, wherc- 
in they are put when taken out of the boilers. 
The whitening, or BL ANCHENC, was formerly perform- 
ed very differently from what it now is: and as tne an- 
cient method is ſtill in uſe among goldſmiths, and other 
workmen who uſe gold and ſilver, we have made a dil- 
tinct article of it. 
Formerly the planchets, as ſoon as blanched, were cat 
ried to the prefs, to be ſtruck, and receive their impreſ- 
ſions; but now they are firſt marked with letters 9. 
graining, on the edges, to prevent the clipping and Ph 
ing of the ſpecies, which is one of the ways erer 
ancient money uſed to be damaged. The machine 8 va 
to mark the edges is very ſimple, yet ingenious3 1 * 
ſiſts of two plates of ſteel, in form of rulers, about ” 
thickneſs of a line, on which the legend or edging 5 
graven, half on the one, and half on the other. gory 
theſe plates is immoveable, being ſtrongly boun e 
ſcrews to a copper plate; and that again to 4 7 
board, or table: the other is moveable, and 2 1 
copper plate by means of a handle, and a whee Aut a 
nion of iron, the teeth whereof catch in a kind 0 * 
teeth, on the ſurface of the fliding plate. * 
planchet, being placed horizontally between t I 
plates, is carried along by the motion of the wa ＋ 
one; ſo as by that time it has made half a turn, 
found marked all round. See Fig. 2. Me to mark 
This machine is ſo eaſy, that a ſingle man 15? * ends it 
twenty thouſand planchets in a day: Savans 4 * 
was invented by the Sicur Caſtagin, engine 


{ted 1 inchag 


ut it is certain we 


French king, and firſt uſed in 1685. Þ hong befor 
had the art of lettering the edges 11 Englane © © Oliver 
that time; witucſs the crowns and halt-vrowu nn 


s as ers red © owes@acocra . .oog.T.T T 


Co 


* 
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Ceomwell ſtruck in 1688, which for beauty and per- 


far exceed any French coins we have ever ſeen. 
Laftly, the planchets, being thus edged, are to be ſtamp- 
ed, i. e. their impreſſion is to be given them in a ſort of 
mil or preſs, by the F rench called a balancter, invented 
towards the latter end of the ſixteenth century. See its 
figure in Tab. Miſcellany, fig. 3. 
Its chief parts are a beam, ſcrew, arbor, &c. all con- 
tained in the body of the machine, except the firſt, which 
is a long iron bar, with a heavy ball of lead at each end, 
and rings, to which are faſtened cords, which give it 
motion: this is placed horizontally over the body of the 
machine. In the middle of the beam is faſtened a ſcrew, 
which, by turning the beam, ſerves to preſs the arbor 
underneath it; to the lower extremity of which arbor, 
ced perpendicularly, is faſtened the dye, or matrice, 
of the reverſe, or arm fide, in a kind of box, or caſe, 
wherein it is retained by ſcrews : and under this is a box, 
or caſe, containing the dye of the image-fide, firmly 
faſtened to the lower part of the engine, fig. 4. See 
MATRICE. 5 
Now when a planchet is to be ſtamped, it is laid on the 
image-matrice, upon which two men draw, each on his 
ſide, one of the ropes of the beam, and turn the icrew 
faſtened in it; which by this motion lowers the arbor to 
which the dye of the arms is faſtened ; by which means 
the metal being in the middle, at once receives an im- 
reſſion on each ſide, from either dye. As to the preſs 
— uſed ; it has all the eſſential parts of a balan- 
cier, except the beam, which is here, as it were, divid- 
ed, and only drawn one way. 
The blanks having now all their marks and 2 
both on the edges and faces, become money z but they 
have not currency till they have been weighed and exa- 
mined, 
Fir the Cox I of Medals, the proceſs is the ſame, in ef- 
fect, with that of money: the principal difference con- 
fiſts in this, that money, having but a ſmall relievo, 
receives its impreſſion at a fingle ſtroke of the engine; 
whereas, for medals, the height of their relievo makes 
it neceſſary, that the ſtroke be repeated ſeveral times: 
to this end the piece is taken out from between the dyes; 
heated, and returned again; which proceſs, in medal- 
lions, and large medals, is ſometimes repeated fifteen or 
twenty times, before the full impreſſion be given; care 
being taken,. every time the planchet is removed, to take 
off the ſuperfluous metal ſtretched beyond the circum- 
ference, with a file. 
Add to this, that medallions, and medals of high reli- 
evo, on account of the difhculty of ſtamping them in the 
balancier, or preſs, are uſually firſt caſt or moulded in 
ſand, like other works of that kind, and are only put in 
the preſs to perfect them; becauſe the ſand does not 
leave them clean, ſmoath, and accurate enough. Me- 
dals, therefore, receive their form and impreſſion by de- 
grees z money all at once. 


ſection 


— 


ſtamped, is, when feeling it with the hand, it is found 
firm, and not to be en, as filling the dye equally 
every where. 
Corning with the hammer, or hammered money. In this me- 
thod of making money, the bars or plates of gold, fil- 
ver, or copper, being taken out of the moulds, or frames, 
as above, are heated and ſtretched, by beating them on 
the anvil: when ſufficiently beaten, they are cut into 
2 which being again heated, flatted, and further 
retched with the hammer, are ad;uſted by cutting off 
the angles with ſheers : thus, by cutting and rounding 
them, they are reduced to the weight of the ſtandard ; 
and their roundneſs finiſhed with another hammer, which 
beats down all the points and angles ſtill remaining on 
the edges. In this manner they are brought to the ſize 
of the ſpecies to be coined. 
In this ſtate the pieces become blanks or planchets, and 
are carried to the blanching-houſe; where they undergo 
the ſame preparation as the milled money already deſ- 
cribed, and are given to the minter to ſtamp them with 
the hammer. 3 
For this laſt operation, which finiſhes the money, they 
uſe two punchions, or matrices; the one called the pile, 
and the other the truſs, or quiver; each engraven dent- 
wiſez the 2 the arms, and the truſs the image, 
or croſs; both their legend, date, &c. 
The pile, which is about eight inches high, has a kind 
of talon or heel in the middle, and ends in a point : 
which figure it had, for the ſake of being more eably 
ſunk, and more firmly faſtened to the block whereon the 
money is ſtruck. 
Ahe minter, then, laying the planchet horizontally on 
e pile, and covering it with the truſs, which he holds 
adily in his leſt hand, gives ſeveral ſmart blows on the 


 truls with an iron mallet held in the right; more or leſs, 
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as the graving of the dyes is more or leſs deep. If after 
theſe firſt ſtrokes, the planchet be not ſufficiently ſtamp= 
ed, it is returned again between the matrices, exactly in 
its former poſition, and the ſlrokes are repeated till the 
impreſſion be perfect. 

Thus is the coinage finiſhed, and the planchets converted 
into money; which, after they have been examined as 
to their weight become current. 


Cox AGR, Engliſh. - Since the invention of milling money 


(the author whereof is not agreed on, nor even the coun- 
try, where it took its riſe, though the French lay claim 
to both) it has been imitated by ſeveral other nations; but 
by none with ſucceſs equal to that of the Engliſh, who 
carried it to the utmoſt perfection; both by the beauty 
of their graving, and by their inventing the impreſſions 
on the edges, that admirable expedient, for preventing 
the alteration of the ſpecies, abovementioned. 

Till the time of K. Charles II the Engliſh money was 
generally ſtruck with the hammer, as that of other na- 
tions; and in effect, it is but very late, viz in the reign 
of king William III. that the hammered ſpecies ceaſ- 
ed to be current. Before they were put down, the 
Englith money was in a woful condition; having been 
filed and clipped by natives as well as foreigners, eſpe- 
cially the Dutch, ſo as to be ſcarce left of half the value: 
the retrieving this diſtreſſed ſtate of the Engliſh money 
is looked upon as one of the glories of king William's 
reign; for which we are obliged, in good meaſure, to 
the happy conduct of the earl of Halifax. 

The co:nage of England is now performed wholly in the 
Tower of London; where there is a corporation for it, 
under the title of the mnt. | 
Formerly there were here, as there ate ſtill in other coun- 
tries, what we call the rights of ſeignerage and braſſage ; 
but ſince the eighteenth year of king Charles IL. there is 
nothing taken, either for the king, or for the expences 
of coining; it having been ſettled by act of parliament, 
that all money ſhould be ſtruck at the public expence : fo 
that weight is returned for weight, to all perſons who 
carry their gold and ſilver to the Tower. 

There is a duty of ten ſhillings per tun on wine, beer, 
and brandy imported, called the coinage duty, granted 
for defraying the expence by ſtat. 18 Car. II. cap. 5. and 
continued and advanced by ſubſequent ſtatutes, 4 and 5 
Anne, cap. 22. 1 Geo. I. cap. 43. 4 Geo. Il. cap. 12. 
1 Geo. III. cap. 16, &c. 

The ſpecies coined in England are eſteemed contraband 
goods, and not to be exported; all foreign ſpecies are 
allowed by act of parliament, made in 1673, to be ſent 
out of the realm; as well as gold and ſilver in bars, in- 
gots, duſt, &c. Indeed, in the ſeſſion of parliament in 
1718, endeavours were made to put a ſtop to this licence, 
which drains England of its richeſt metals; but in vain 
the parliament having laid aſide the bill, without coming 
to any reſolution. 


{| CoIXaGE of Fez and Tunis is not under any diſcipline; 
he rule whereby they judge the metal to be ſufficiently 


each goldſmith, Jew, and even every private perſon, un- 
dertaking it at pleaſure: which renders their money ex- 
ceedingly bad, and their commerce very unſafe. 


Coinact, Muſcovite.— The czar ſtrikes no money but ſil- 


ver, and that only in the cities of Moſcow, Novogrod, 
'Twere, and Pleſcouz to which may be now added Pe- 
terſburg, the favourite city of her late czarian majeſty. 
The conage of each of theſe cities is let out to ſarm, and 
makes part of the royal revenue. 


ColNAGE, Perfian. — All the money made in Perſia is ſtruck 


with the hammer: and the ſame may be underſtood of 
the reſt of Aſia and America, and the coaſts of Africa, 
and even Muſcovy; the invention of the mill not being 
yet gone. out of Europe, nor even eſtabliſhed in every 
2 of it. The king's duty, in Perſia, is ſeven and a 
alf per cent. for all the monies coined ; which are now 
reduced to ſilver and copper: there being no gold coined 
2 except a kind of medals at the acceſſion of a new 
OPAL, 


Cornace, The Spaniſh; is eſteemed one of the leaſt perfect in 


Europe: it is ſettled at Seville and Segovia, the only cities 
where gold and filver are ſtruck. It is true, there are 
brought from Mexico, Peru, and other provinces of the 
Spaniſh America, ſuch vaſt quantities of pieces of eight, 
and other ſpecies both of gold and filver, that, in this 
reſpect, it muſt be owned, there is no ſtate in the world 
22 ſo much money is coined, as in that of the king 
of Spain. | 

To take the repreſentation of a coin on card, or 

— — on ooeiererns 


CO-INDICATIONS, in Medicine, figns which do not in- 


dicate by themſelves alone, but together with other cir- 
cumſtances, &c. help. the phyſician to form a judg- 
ment. 


COINING, in the Tin-works, is the marking the tin, when 


caſt into blocks, or ſlabs, with the figure of the lion ram- 
10 1 pant. 


COL 


pant. This is done by the 1 oſſicer. The king's 
cuſtom is ſour ſhillings for every hundred weight. | 

COINUS, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by ſome writ- 
ers to the genus of ſhells called FORCELLANA and Con- 
cha wenerea. RET 

COITION, the intercourſe between male and female in 
the act of generation. 

It is obſerved that frogs are forty days in the act of co- 
ton, f 

Bartholine, &c. relate, that butterflies make an hundred 
and thirty vibrations of the wings in one act of cortron. 

Cor tos is alſo ſometimes uſed for that mutual attraction, 
or tendency toward each other, which is found between 
iron and the magnet. 

COJUMERO, in /chthyology, a name given by ſome to the 
manati, Or ſcacotu. | 

COIX, in Botany. See Jot's Tears. 

COKE, denotes pit-coal or ſea-coal charred. It is prepar- 
ed by burning them in ovens conſtructed for this pur- 
poſe; and extinguiſhing the fire in the manner uſed for 
making CHARCOAL. 

COLAPTICE, the art of carving, or cutting, the reſem- 
blances and figures of natural things in ſtone. The term 
for the artiſt is /thoxos. 

COLARBASIANS, or CoLornastans, a ſect of Chriſ- 
tians in the ſecond century; ſo called from their leader 
Colarbaſus, a diſciple of Valentinus; who, with Mar- 
cus, another diſciple of the ſame maſter, maintained the 
whole plenitude, and perfection, of truth and religion, 
to be contained in the Greek alphabet; and that it was 

upon this account that Jeſus Chriſt was called the op 
and omega. This ſect was a branch of the VALENTI- 
NIANS. See allo MAaRCOSIANS. 

COLARIN, in Arebitectur e. See HYPOTRACHELIUM and 
GORGERIN. 

CoLarin is alſo uſed for the CINCTURE. 

COLASTISI, in Natural Hiflory, a name given by the peo- 
ple of the Philippine iſlands to a very ſmall but very beau- 
tiful ſpecies of the parrot, common in that part of the 
world, and called by others cuſ and gula ſift. 

COLATURE. See FiL TRATION. 

COLCHESTER-PLOUGH. See PLovGn. 

COLCHICUM, in Botany, ſee Meadow SAFFRON. 

CoLcnicum, in Medicine. The general conſent of au- 
thors condemns the root of the colchicum as a poiſon, on 
account of its acid and corroſive quality: yet it is evi- 
dent that the ancients eſteemed it greatly: they called it 

| brerobulbus. Some even gave it internally, in caſes where 
it was neceſſary to make the patient vomit, it being eſ- 
teemed a very good emetic: and others ordered its uſe 
externally, bruifing it, and applying it to places where 
there were fixed and violent pains. 
Wedelius recommends it as an alexipharmic, and has 
written a treatiſe expreſly on this ſubject. He frankly 
confeſſes to have taken his knowlege of its virtues from 
an obſcure author, who, in a treatiſe of the plague, re- 
commends it internally as a very beneficial medicine, and 
tells us, that people were ſo well acquainted with its vir- 
tues, that they took it in conſiderable doſes, and wore it 
about their necks, as a preſervative againſt the infection. 
He found the virtues of this medicine were not confined 
to the peſtilential and petechial fevers alone, but he gave 
it with the ſame ſucceſs in the ſmall-pox, the purple-fe- 
ver, and even m the worſt kind of the meaſles, 
M. Storck, of Vienna, diſcovered to the public the medi- 
cinal virtues of colchicum, and by experiments on himſelf 
aſcertained it to be a moſt powerful diuretic, and a kind 
of miraculous remedy in the moſt deſperate dropſies. He 
digeſted an ounce of the ſolid root in a pound of vinegar 
for twenty-four hours, and then made an oxymel of this 
vinegar by mixing with it twice its quantity of honey : 
this medicine adminiſtered in doſes of a tea-ſpoonful, or 
a dram, promoted a copious diſcharge of urine. He al- 
ſo found, by many trials, that 7 iving a dram of it 
twice a day, and encrealing the doſe to an ounce or an 
ounce and a half in the day, it proved a very powerful 
diuretic, and of excellent ſervice in hydropic and other 


{crous diſorders. 

COLCOTHAR, in Natural Hiflory, &c. The Latin writ- 
ers of the middle ages uſe colcothar as a name of vitriol in 
general, which was called by the Greeks chalcanthum. 
Cocathar is originally an Arabic word, which, does not 
ſigvify the common vitriol, but the <halcatis, The word 
has been ſpelt calchuthar, and from this the word chalciti: 
difiers not very much. The Greeks of the middle ages 
followed the Arabians in the uſe of the word colcothar, 
but added 10 it a termination proper to their language, 
and particularly to the cuſtom of thoſe times, which 
ſeemed not te expreſs exactly the ſame thing, but a di- 
minutive of it: they wrote it co/cotharion, or chalcitarion. 
This they alſo called the orchis, orchidion, the ladi eladion, 
and fo in a thouſand other inſtances, Aviſenna uſes the 
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word zagi to expreſs this ſubſtance, bu ' 

means determinate in it, but makes i mala Me 

fory, and melanter ia, as well as the chotitisO bur 490 

guiſhing in another place the ſeveral kinds of * 

tells us, that one was the chalcand, which was * 

ſecond the chalcitis, which was yellow; a third Pw, q 
which was red. Alzagiat is a name alſo uſed b 100. 
expreſs all theſe kinds; and this word t 7 9 
generally render atramenta, inks. This is 
poſed to expreſs their being all black ſubſt 
not the caſe; but it properly fignifies, 
all vitriolic foſſils : atramentum being a nam 
L — uſed in the making of ink. 

ere are two kinds of colcothar, natural, 2 * 

Col corHAR, Natural, otherwiſe called 12 3 
vitriol, brought from Germany; formed from the c 
ou vitriol, calcined naturally by ſome ſubterraneons 

CoLcoTnaAR Artificial, is a ſubſtance which 7 
martial vitriol Un been calcined, and diſtilled for - 5 
time by an intenſe fire; and by that means reduced to 
= ” _ of blood. 

r. Le Fevre propoſes an eaſy method of maki 

thar of vitriol: he perm two x Ne of filings of — —_ 
one of ſulphur, and a little water. After the acid of the 
ſulphur has diſſolved the iron, he expoſes the paſte to the 
air, and it changes into colcothar. See Mem. of the 4 
D. S. an. 1730, H. 52. f 
Colcothar of vitriol, after the action of the fire being dul- 
cified, or the metallic parts precipitated by an alkali, or 
by zink, or any other of the imperſect metals, and ſu- 
blimed with ſal armoniac, in either caſe an inſſammable 
ſulphur is prepared in the operation, and may be ſepa- 
rated both from the ſublimed flowers, and from the ca- 
put mortuum. This, and the ſulphurcous ſmell of ſpirit 
of vitriol, together with the fulpher produced by oil of 
vitriol and ſpirit of wine, prove abundantly what has 
been ſuſpected by ſome, that vitriol contains ſulphur a; 
one of its principles, and a natural and neceſſary part of 
its compoſition. Phil. Tranſ. No. 103. 

Colcathar, after calcination, retains ſome of its acid and 
imbibes moiſture from the air: but if it is waſhed in wa- 
ter, the remaining acid is diſcharged; it no longer at- 
tracts moiſture, and becomes what is called the front 
earth of vitriol. Unwaſhed colcothar is an antiſeptic, to- 
nic, aſtringent and corroſive, and is therefore applied ex- 
ternally to all putrid, ſanious, and fungous ulcers. 
See VITRIOL. 

COLCUICUILTIC, in Zozlogy, the American name of a 
bird of the partridge kind, deſcribed by Nieremberg, It 
is variegated with black, white and red, and is a 
beautiful bird. Its colours are for the molt part diſpoſed 
not in ſpots, but in longitudinal lines on the back; but 
on the belly theyare rather in form of ſmalland ſhort ſpots, 
Its legs and feet are blue. It is a well-taſted bird. 

COLD, ſomething devoid of HEAT, or which contains in 
it no particles of FIRE. 

This definition is agreeable to the ſentiments of molt of 
the modern philoſophers, who make cold a mere nega- 
tive term; and ſuppoſe the thing to conſiſt in a priva- 
tion, or diminution of heat. 
on the ſame principle, to be that ſtate of the minute parts 
of a body, wherein they are more flowly and faintly agi- 
tated than thoſe of the organs of feeling. In which ſente, 
cold is a mere term of relation; and hence the ſame bo- 
dy become liable to be perceived hot or cold, as ts Fal- 
ticles are in a greater or leſs degree of motion than tholc 
of the ſenſible organs. 
Heat is ſuppoſed to conſiſt in a particular motion of the 
parts of the hot body; and hence the nature of coll, 
which is its oppoſite, is eaſily deducible : for ci ue 
find, extinguithes, or rather x Ker heat; whence it Ice» 
to follow, that thoſe bodies are cold, which check and 
reſtrain the motion of the particles wherein heat cou 
liſts. 
Now, there are three kinds of bodies which may do thisj 
viz. either thoſe whoſe particles are perfectly at reſt 1 0 
thoſe whoſe particles are indeed agitated, but tha ken 
violently than thoſe of the hot body to which che) = 
applied: or, laſtly, thoſe whoſe particles have 2 ry 
proper for exciting the ſenfation of heat, but rye 4 
with a different determination; ſo as to retain and chang 
the motion of the particles of the organ. | old 
Hence, there ariſe three different kinds of cold, f wo 
bodies: the firſt is, that co common to all hard 00 . 
which conſiſts in the reſt of their parts. The _ 
that which ariſes on plunging any part of our bo bn 
water; which conſiſts in this, that the parts - our oh 
cordia, being more briſkly agitated than thofe © 
fluid, communicate part of their motion to k. with 3 
third, the c felt on collecting even warm wad the 
U 


he interpreters 
generally ſu 

ances, which is 
that the are 
e of vitriol, ag 


lan, or in blowing hot breath out of our mouth, 


Others define cd, much 
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lins cloſe ſhut which conſiſts in this, that the direct | 
| motion of the particles of air does, in ſome meaſure, 
hange and rebate the motion and determination of the 
varts of the body: and hence it is, that a cad body can- 
5 cool another without mrs bog Hence alſo it is, 
that the more parts of a frigid body are atreſt, the more 
mult the particles of a warm body, applied to heat them, 
loſe of their motion, and by conſequence of their heat. 
Thus a marble, having more quieſcent parts than wood, 
which is full of pores and interſtices, is felt colder than 
wood. Hence alſo we ſee why air, near marble and o- 
ther denfe bodies, feels ſomewhat colder than in other 


laces. a 
On this principle, the two latter kinds of cold appear 
ſomewhat more than privations: the particles inducing 
the cell may be eſteemed real frigorific cotpuſeles; and 
the coldneſs be deemed a real quality as well as hotneſs. 
Theſe particles do not only check the agitation of thoſe 
continually diffuſed from the inner parts of the animal to 
the outer; but, having an elaſtic power, they bend and 
hang about the filaments of the body, pinch and ſqueeze 
them; and hence that acute pungent ſenſation called 
cold. 
That cold is more than a mere relation, or compariſon, 
is evident from its having real and poſitive effects; ſuch 
as FREEZING, CONGELATION, CONDENSATION, RA- 
REFACTION, BUKSTING, &c. 
Cold is the deſtroyer of all vegetable life, when increaſed 
to an exceſſive degree; and it is difhcult to ſay how much 
increaſe of it the hardier of them are, or are not able to 
bear. We find many of our garden plants and flowers, 
which ſeem to be very ſtout and hardy, go off at a little 
increaſe of cold beyond the ordinary ſtandard. In the 
ſevere winter in 1683, Mr. Robarts tells us, that the ar- 
tichoaks and cauliflowers all periſhed ; and that the odo- 
riferous ſuffrutices, ſuch as thyme, ſage, lavender cot- 
ton, and the like, were generally killed, very few eſ- 
caping, except ſuch as had been planted the preceding 
year, and were therefore ſo low as to have the advantage 
of a covering of ſnow over them; which is the defence 
nature has given to the natives of the coldeſt countries, 
and proves ſuperior to any thing that can be invented by 
art for their preſervation. In the corn-fields, ſuch parts 
of them as had remained covered with ſnow, had eſ- 
caped very well, the corn all looking freſh and vigorous, 
after the melting of it in the ſpring: but when the lands 
had lain ſo expoſed that the ſnow had melted off, the 
crop was generally deſtroyed, and the farmer obliged to 
ſow the place anew. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 165. See FrosT. 
Dr. Clarke takes cd to be owing to certain nitrous, and 
other ſaline particles, endued with particular figures pro- 
per to produce ſuch effects. Hence, ſal ammoniac, falt- 
etre, or ſalt of urine, and many other volatile and al- 
Erase ſalts, mixed with water, increaſe its degree of 
cold very ſenſibly. Hence alſo that popular obſervation, 
that cold prevents corruption; which, however, muſt 
not be admitted without an exception; ſince, if a hard, 
orous body have its interſtices filled with water, and this 
too — dilated by freezing, the including body will 
be burſt. And thus it is, that celd proves deſtructive to 
the parts of ſome plants. 

Colo, Artificial. See FREEZING, or THERMOMETER, 

Coup, Potential, Sce POTENTIAL. 

CoLD Baths, See BaTHs. 

CoLD Fuſioan. See Fusion. 

Col p Diamargariton. See DIAMARGARITON. 

CoLD Diatragacanth. See DIATRAGACANTH. 

Coro Diftillations. Sce DisTILLAT1ON. 

Coup, in Medicine, ariſes from obſtructed perſpiration, 
and is found to be productive of inflammatory diſorders, 
as frozen limbs, gangrenes, coughs, pleuriſies, peri- 
pncumonies, rheumatic pains, conſumptions, apoplexies, 

alſies, & c. which ſee under their proper heads. 

Lo remove a cold in the beginning, ſmall and repeated 
bleedings are recommended, which likewiſe prove bene- 
ticial in coughs, and in the confirmed conſumption, 
even after a purulent ſpitting and hectic ſymptoms have 
appeared. 'The quantity to be taken away at a time, 
may be from four to ſeven or eight ounces, once in eight 
or ten days: concerning which it is obſervable, that the 
patients do not find themſelves ſo much relieved'on the 
cit, as on the ſecond or thitd night after bleeding. 
What we commonly call catching cold, may be cured b 
lying much in bed; by drinking plentifully of warm ſack. 
whey, with a few drops of ſpirits of hartſhorn-in it; 
poſiet-drink, water-gruel, or any other warm ſmall li- 
quor, In ſhort it ought to be treated firſt as a ſmall fe- 
ver, with gentle diaphoretics; and aſterward, if an 
cough or ſpitting ſhould remain, by ſoftening the breall 
with a little ſugar- candy, and oil of ſweet almonds, or a 
lolution of gum ammoniac in barley-water z taking care 
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This is a much more eaſy, natural, and effeQtual way, 
than the common practice by balſams, linctuſes, pecte- 
rals, &c. which ſerve only to ſpoil the ſtomach, oppreſs 
the ſpirits, and hurt the conſtitution. 

To prevent the catching of cold, the Jeſuits bark is recom- 

mended in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. Phil. Tranſ. 

Ne 478. p. 3- See Prrvuvian- bark, 

Corp is alſo a diſeaſe to which horſes are ſubject: this is 
uſually occaſioned by want of regular exerciſe, by over- 
heating them in riding, and ſuffering them to cool too 
faſt, or neglect of rubbing them down when they come 
in hot after journeys. Ihe ſigns of a cd are a cough, 
heavineſs, watery eyes, kernels about the ears and under 
the jaws, gleets of the noſe, and rattles in breathing, 
& c. Bleedings, hot maſhes of bran and water, and mo- 
derate exerciſe will, in moſt caſes, be an effectual reme- 
dy. To theſe may be added balls conſiſting of warm 
opening ingredients : Dr. Bracken preſcribes the follow- 
ing; take anniſeed, carraway ſeed, and greater carda- 
moms, finely powdered, of each one ounce, two ounces 
of flower of 4 — one ounce and a half of turmeric 
in fine powder, two drams of ſaffron, two ounces of Spa- 
niſh juice diſſolved in water, half an ounce of oil of an- 
niſeed, one ounce and a half of liquorice powder, and a 
ſufficient quantity of wheat flour: let theſe ingredients 
be well beat in a mortar and made into a ſtiff paſte ; and 
given in ſmall quantities about the ſize of a pullet's egg. 

Col Dp-charge, in Farriery, a medicine, conſiſting of vine- 
gar, bole, and the whites of eggs, mixed to the conſiſt- 
ence of a poultice, and ſpread over the injured part ſor 
the cure of ſtrains, &c. 

Cor p-finch, in Zoolegy, the name of a bird of the ananthe 
kind, or nearly approaching to that genus, common a- 
bout the Peak in Derbyſhire. Its belly is white; its 
breaſt of a yellowiſh brown, and its head and back of a 
browniſh or greeniſh grey; the long feathers of its wings 
and tail are black, but with ſome variegation of white 
toward the end; its beak is ſlender, ſtraight, and tome- 
what ridged or triangular; it feeds on worms and other 
inſects. 

CoLD water. See WATER. 

COLDENIA, in Botany, a genus of the tetrandria tetragynia 
claſs. Its characters are theſe; it hath a funnel-ſhaped 
flower of one petal, ſpreading at the top, and obtuſe; 
and four ſtamina, which are inſerted in the tube of the 
petal. In the centre are inſerted four oval germina, each 
ſupporting a hairy ſtyle: the germina afterward become 
ſo many oval, compreſſed, rough fruits, terminated by four 
beaks, incloſed by the empalement. We know but one 
ſpecies of this genus, which is a native of India. 

* Iron, ſuch as is brittle when it is cold; ſe 

RON, | 

COLE-#þ, a name for a fiſh of the whiting-kind, called by 
authors aſellus niger, by Artedi and Linnzus reckoned a 
ſpecies of the Gapus, and in Cornwall, and ſome other 
parts of England, the rawlin-pollack. It is very common 
on the coaſts of Northumberland, Yorkſhire, and other 
northern counties of England, and is called the cole-fſh, 
or coal-fiſh, ſrom its blackneſs. It has ſomething of the 
taſte of the cod, but much inferior to it. This fiſh is 
ſalted and dried for ſale. 

Cor E-mouſe, in Zoology, the name of a ſmall bird of the 
tit-mouſe kind, diſtinguiſhed from all the reſt by being 
the ſmalleſt of all the tit-mouſe kind, and having a white 
ſpot on the back part of its head. See PARus. 

Cor e-pearch, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given to a ſmall 
fiſh, much eſteemed about Dantzick and other places, 
for its delicate flavour. It is very like the common river 
pearch, but that it does not grow ſo large, and has a 

reater variety of colours, and its head is proportionably 

Eigen Phil. Tranſ. Ne 83. 

CoLE-ſeed, the ſeed of the naphew or napus, propagated in 
many parts of England to great advantage, for the oil 
exprefled from the ſeeds. It is much ſowed in the 
moory land in the fen.countries ; and the land is prepar- 
ed for it by the method of Bu rx x-baking, or BURNING. 
The freſheſt mould is found belt for it, or what the farm - 
ers call a luſty ſoil, which is newly broken up, and has 
been long at reſt; but with plenty of manure, and deep 
frequent plowing, it will grow in any foil. Indeed the 
land cannot be too mellow, nor too much pulverized for 
this plant. 

It loves rich fat land, and ſucceeds very well on marſh 
and fen-lands, and particularly on ground newly recover- 
ed from the ſea. The ranker the land is for cole-ſzed the 
better. This ſeed is principally brought from Holland, 
though it is very good when taken from our own plants, 
for growth as well as other uſes. The ſowing this ſeed 
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is a very advantageous piece of huſbandry. The beſt ſee 
is that which is largeſt, faireſt, and of the cleareſt co- 
| Jour. It is very apt to be mouldy, if not kept very dry. 


10 go abroad well cloathied, 
I . 


It is to be ſown in July, the land being previoully 
| ploughed 
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ploughed and harrowed: the quantity of ſeed is half a 


peck allowed for an, acre. n 


tf 
e plants are afterwards hoed like turneps. The ſlugs | 


and inſets which infeſt this plant ate deſtroyed by a 
mixture of ſlacked lime and wood aſhes ;z ten buſhels of 
lime and fifteen of aſhes being allowed to an acre, and 
this alſo ſerves to forward the crop. 

Some ſow it for the ſake of the ſeed: others by way of 

a winter food for the cattle in the months of January 

February, and March, when other food is wanting. It 

will do very well in poor lands for this purpoſe; but the 

richer grounds only will make it rank enough for ſced. 

If the winter be mild, it will after feeding grow again, 

and afford a ſecond winter's ſupply, and after cutting 

up the ſtumps, will ſhoot out young ſprouts, very ſweet, 
and in great abundance. 

But Mr. Young obſerves, that turneps will anſwer the 

urpoſe much better; and he diſcourages the culture of 
t for food in April and May to ſucceed turneps, be- 
cauſe it produces only a ſmall quantity per acre; as he 
obſerves that if it is fed off with ſheep or cattle, and 
afterward reſerved for ſeed, the crop is much damaged 
by it; and he adds, that the principal profit of the crop 
is the ſeed, which amounts to five times the value of 
food gained by it. 
Mr. Miller, however, alleges that one acre of land 
planted with cole, will produce nearly as much food as 
two acres of turneps: and there is this advantage at- 
tending the culture of this plant, that it will bear a ſe- 
vere froſt, and yield a conſtant ſupply of food, when the 
ground is ſo frozen, that the turneps cannot be taken 
up. But caution ſhould be uſed in feeding cattle with 
this plant In the fen countries they turn their ſheep to 
fatten upon the ſeed about Michaelmas ; and it is obſerv- 
ed that ſheep will thrive more on this paſture in a month 
than they will on turneps in two. 

In Flanders cole-ſced is ſown and tranſplanted like cab- 

bages: the land m which it is ſown is ploughed twice 
before winter; it is again ploughed in May, harrowed 
two or three times and rolled: and theſe operations are 

repeated in July; when the ſeed is ſcattered over it by 
the three fingers, the land lightly harrowed and after- 
wards rolled. Twenty-four pounds of ſeed will ſow 
three acres, and yield plants ſufficient for twelve acres. 

The land for the plants, when the previous crop is re- 
moved, is thrice ploughed; afterwards harrowed, and 

ploughed again with an open trench at ſmall intervals in 

September. In the beginning of October the plants are 
removed and placed in rows acroſs the furrows, at the 
diſtance of a — and about ſix inches diſtant from one 
another. The ground may be afterwards ſown with pul- 

verized pigeon's dung, which is the beſt manure for 
theſe plants; allowing about thirty buſhels to an acre. 

The looſe earth in the trenches is then thrown among 
the plants in the rows: which is again repeated early in 
the ſpring. When it turns yellow, or about the beginning 
of July, it is reaped like corn, and after remaining three 


or four days ſtacked in the field, where it heats and yields 
a greater quantity of oil than it would have otherwiſe | 
done, in September it is threſhed and dreſſed on a kind 


of floor in the field. 


When it is kept for ſeed, it is to be reaped in the man- 


ner of wheat, as ſoon as one half of the ſeed looks 
brown : it is to be lett a fortnight to dry on the ground, 
never turning it, for fear of ſhedding the ſeed; and 
when this time is over, it is to be gathered up in large 


ſheets, and carried to the barn for immediate threſhing; 


or it may be threſhed in the field on a large ſheet. Its 


common produce is five quarters of ſeed from an acre, 


and the value of this about five pounds. 


Mr. Donellan, near Dublin, obtained a crop by the 


horſe-hoeing culture, of ſeventy-three tons ſix hundred 
weight on an Engliſh acre; but Mr. Young, by broad- 
caſt ſowing, and hand-hoeing, which he — 4 the 
beſt method of cultivating this plant, obtained only ſive 
tons per acre. | 
The land where this has n, is very well prepared by 
it for wheatz though ſome ſow oats upon it, as what 
ſucceeds beſt of all after it. When the oil is preſſed out 
of the ſeeds, they uſe the remaining cakes in ſome places 
as firing; but in others they give them to their cows 
and other cattle in winter, when other food is ſcarce. 
They will very ſoon fatten thoſe deſigned for ſale; and 


the yellowneſs and rankneſs of the fat may eaſily be re- 


medied, by feeding them on dry fodder a fortnight or 
three weeks before they are killed, In ſome places, they 
mix the powder of theſe cakes with water, and give it to 
their calves till they are three or four days old, inſtead 
of milk, and it does as well for them, till they are able 
to eat graſs or hay. It is a good method to burn the 


ſtubble on the cole-/eed lands, for it is ſo ſtumpy that it is 
of no uſe to plow it in. 


— 


 COLEOPTERIA, in Zoology, an order of inſeQs, 


Theſe animals are known in Engliſh by the 


COLEWORTS, in Gardening, for the bot 


CoLic, Wind, is a vague pain, 


COL 


. 
$3 the external * 
©, and form a kind of 


to this, that the mouth 


hending all thoſe with four win 
which are hard, rigid, and opa 
caſe for the interior pair; ad 
conſiſts of two tranſverſe jaws, 


general 
ave eſtabliſhed ny 


agures of their anten. 


of beetles; whereof authors 
many genera, p24 the different 
ne, or horns, and other general diſtinQione. 

the ſcarabæus, or beetle Kue ſo called, 5 2 A are 
caſſida, coccinella, chryſomela, dytifcus, tenebrio, &e * 
a 

ſee BRAs%9ica. The common 3 — 
kale, is now almoſt loſt near London; where the 2 
kets are wy ſupplied with cabbage plants inſte * 
them. Indeed, where farmers ſow co/ewerts to feed th 7 
milch cattle in the ſpring, when there is a ſcareit 00 
herbage, the common celeert is to be preferred _ 
ing ſo very hardy that no froſt will deſtroy it, The beſt 
method to cultivate this plant in the field, is, to ſow the 
ſeeds about the beginning of July, in moiſt ae 
which will I up the plants in about a fortniohe+ 
The quantity of ſeed for an acre of land is nine pounds 
When the plants have got five or fix leaves they ſhould 
be hoed, as is practiſed for turneps ; but they ſhould be 
kept thicker than turneps, as being in greater danger of 
being deſtroyed by the fly: this work ſhould be perform. 
ed in dry weather, that the weeds may be killed. About 
ſix weeks after, the plants ſhould have a ſecond hoein 
which if carefully performed will clean the ground 5 
that they will require no farther culture. In the ſprin 
they may be drawn up and carried out to feed the catile 
or theſe may be turned in to feed upon them as they 
ſtand; but the former method is to be preferred; for 
when the cattle are turned in among the plants, they 
will tread down and deſtroy more than they eat; eſpe- 
cially if they are not fenced off by hurdles. Miller. 


COLIBERTS, Colilerti, in Law, were tenants in ſoccage, 


and particularly ſuch villeins as were manumitted, or 
made freemen. Domeſday. 
But they bad not an abſolute freedom ; for though they 
were better than ſervants, yet they had ſuperior lords to 
whom ay paid certain duties, and in that reſpect might 
be called ſervants, though they were of middle condition 
between freemen and ſervants. Du-Cange. | 


COLIBRI, in Ornithology, the name of a bird very remark- 


able for its beauty, its form, its manner of living, and 
its littleneſs. It ſucks its food from flowers, on which it 
ſeldom lights, but extracts the honey from their nectaria 
with its long, fine, delicate tongue. 'There are ſpecies 
of them which have all the colours of precious . 
and the fineſt and moſt beautiful plumage imaginable. 
They fly with great rapidity, and are heard before they 
are ſeen, making a kind of humming noiſe, from which 
are called HUMM1NG-birds. 


the 
COLIC, in Medicine, a ſevere gnawing pain, felt in the 


lower venter; ſo called, becauſe the ordinary ſeat of the 
2 was anciently ſuppoſed to be in the inteſtine 
colon. 

Phyſicians uſually diſtinguiſh four kinds of colic, the li- 
lious, in tory, windy, and nephritic.—The 61/19us co- 
LIC has its riſe from certain ſharp, bilious, ſtimulating 
humours, which, being diffuſed through the inteſtines, 
vellicate their fibres, and occaſion a ſenſation of pain: 
though Willis takes the part here principally affected to 
be the meſentery. 

Dr. Sydenham obſerves, that the bilious colic uſually at- 
tacks people about the beginning of ſummer; that it 15 
generally attended with a vomiting of bilious green li 
quor; that the patient complains of exceſſive beat, great 


gripings, faintneſs, &c. and that if it be not ſoon reme- 
died, it is apt to turn into the iliac paſſion. 


Baglivi notes, that if the patient ſweat much, and be 
much enfeebled, the diſcat: is apt to degenerate into 2 
palſy. The cure, he ſays, depends on bleeding, gentle 
cathartics, and clyſters; and if it ariſe from a crapu'% 
an emetic is to proceed: after which, the cure 15 40 
completed with proper anodynes. 


CoLic, Inflammatery, is the moſt dangerous, and ariſes from 


an inflammation of the ſtomach and inteſtines. See Ix- 
FLAMMATION., | f 
never ſtaying in an) ur 
produced by windy vapours, which {we 
incloſed 1n. 


place; bein 
and diſtend the inteſtines they are 


Colic, Nephritic, is that felt particularly in the reins, vhene 


8 has its _ 8 

t uſually has its riſe from ſome ſtone, or 
ſrom the kidneys, and fallen into the pelvis. The patcita 
brava is ſaid to be a ſpecificfor nephritic caſes. ole 
Some, particularly Sydenham, mention 2 uu. 3 
moſtly incident to hyſteric and hypochondriac Pe 

but this appears only a ſpecies of the windy calc =, 2 


or gravel detached 


7 tg colics. Theſe are diſeaſes that attack both 
N — women are more ſubject to them 
33 and they are the more violent, and uſu- 
_ f longer duration in that ſex than in the other, In 
2 they uſually appear gentle, and often trifling at 
Py but they gain ſtrength by time, and often become 
g ulfive. The perſons of that ſex, peculiarly ſubject 
— are thoſe of a ſanguine temperament, and ſuch 
28 had obſtructions of the menſes. Women in 
child. bed are alſo very ſubject to flatulent colics, when 
= belly has not been properly bound round after de- 
* in this caſe, the colics not ny are troubleſome 
N do not leave them afterwards. In men, the 
midale-age is more ſubject to colics, than either the young 
or old periods of life; and people are moſt ſubject to fall 
:1to them who have been ſubject to irregularities in the 
hemorrhoidal diſcharges, and who have nephritic com- 
laints. Men are often thrown into the bilious _ 
violent paſſions of anger, eſpecially if they eat or drin 
:mmediately afterwards, or they themſelves be of a chole- 

7 erament. 
Pragaghic in colics. The oftener any perſon has been af- 
fifted with colics, the more ſubject they are to return on 
any flight occaſion, and the more likely to become ha- 
bitual. All colics that attack perſons with a chillneſs 
firſt, are more violent than thoſe which do not, and 
they often are either attended at the very firſt with an 
inflammation, or have one come on ſoon afterwards. 
In general alſo, colic attended with coſtiveneſs are worſe 
than thoſe in which the patients have ſome ſtools. 
Reachings to vomit are . bad ſymptoms in colts, 
and give a ſuſpicion of the caſe turning to a miſerere or 
iliac paſſion : but this is to be obſerved, that when the 
patient has juſt before eaten very heartily, and drank 
much, eſpecially of cold liquors, then ſuch reachings ate 
natural, and are not to be accounted the bad ſymptoms 
they are at other times. In women, when the reachings 
are violent, there is always danger of a vomiting of blood. 
The more violent the pains of the clic are, the more 
danger there is of their bringing on convulſions. A 
colic ariſing from a ſto de 
with a ſtagnation of blood about the viſcera, when it 1s 
of long ſtanding, threatens the coming on of a quar- 
tan, a dropſy, or a cachexy. And a hæmorrhoidal colic, 
when ariſing from a retropulſion of the gout or ſciatica, 
by wrong medicines, is always a cafe of great danger. 
This, however, always happily goes off, if there comes 
on a diſcharge of blood, or even of a ſerous matter, 
from the hzmorrhoidal veins. Sometimes alſo it goes 
off at once, but very unhappily, by a ſudden regurgita- 


tion of the matter upon the viſcera, eſpecially upon the 


liver; the conſequences of which are, obſtruction of that 
viſcus, aſcites, hectics, or dropſies. Sometimes alſo 
this colic goes off by the appearance of ſcorbutic ſpots on 
the body, in different parts. 

The bilious colic, if the offending matter be not imme- 
diately evacuated, after its acrimony has been obtunded 
by a proper medicine to fit it for evacuation, too often 
brings on dangerous inflammatory fevers. In colics which 
have held the patient a long time, a hiccough coming on 
is a very bad omen. Finally, a colic, when improperly 
treated with opiates and anodynes, often brings on a 

alſy. : 

Method of cure. In flatulent and mucous colics, carminative 
and emollient clyſters are to be injected, compoſed of 
decoctions of chamomile-flowers, marſhmallows, and a 
mixture of the elixir proprietatis, or common ſalt, by 
way of ſtimulus ; and after this the carminative medi- 
cines, ſuch as angelica-root, winter's bark, aniſe and 
caraway ſeeds, and cloves, with the other ſpices, are to 
be given, with intermediate doſes of laxative medicines 
and to theſe medicines may be added occaſionally, the 
digeſtive ſalts, ſuch as vitriolated tartar, with nitre and 
cinnabar, and the ſpirit of tartar, and ſweet ſpirit of 
nitre, with the eſſence of orange-peel, &c. 
In the bilious colic, the attemperating and abſorbent medi- 
cines are to be given; as nitre, mother of pearl, calcined 


cryſtal, oil of almonds, and manna, with the broths of | 


white meats, and the carminative ſeeds. If theſe * 
are thrown up by vomit, recourſe muſt be had to cly 
ers, and to applications of warm things to the abdomen, 
ſuch as are before deſcribed. 


In the hemorrheidal and nephritic colic, . are to be 


frequently given of oil of olives and linſeed, with a lit- 
tle nitre, After this, warm broths, with oil of ſweet al- 
monds, are to be drank in frequent draughts, and pow- 
ders compoſed of nitre, crab's eyes, and cinnabar, are 
to be given at frequent intervals; and if the pains are ve- 
hement, a ſmall doſe of theriaca, or of the ſtorax-pill, 
may be given with the powder, to be taken at night. 
When the violence of the fit is over, the gentle alexi- 


pharmics are to be given, with ſtrengthening medicines, 
Vol. I. Ne 73. 


the month of lying- in, but often become habi- | 


7 of the menſes, and attended | 


— — 


COL 


to reſtore the due tone of the parts. Externally, fomen⸗ 
tations may be applied to the rectum, and cataplaſms of 
the leaves of mullein and mellilot, on which the patient 
may ſit while they are warm; and heat may be applied 
to the abdomen by bladders half filled with water, or milk 
made of a due warmth, and by bricks heated a little, 
and by bags containing carminative and nervine ingredi- 
ents. Lininients may alſo be rubbed in of the oils of 
nutmegs and bays, and ſpirit of wine and camphor, par- 
ticularly in the part where the pain is moſt violent. 
In the hyferic colic, clyſters are frequently to be injectedz 
made of decoctions of the herb veronica in broth, with 
a little of the oil of dill and common falt. When the 
patient is averſe to clyſters, and the caſe is not violent, 
warm baths for the feet, and the ſitting oyer the ſteam 
of warm water, will ſometimes prove ſuſficient, and 
entle purges of decoctions of ſena, and the like, are to 
given, or a gentle doſe of the reſin of jalap, diſſolved 
with the yolk of an egg in ſome of the uterine waters: 
after theſe, alexipharmics and carminatives are to be 
given, ſuch as the roots of pimpernel and angelica, with 
aniſe, and the other warm feeds. If the a is violent, 
the attemperating nitrous medicines may be given, and 
with them gentle anodynes; and finally, ſuch things as 
will reſtore the due tone of the parts. The perſon ſhould 
be kept in a gentle warmth during the whole time of the 
diſcaſe, and ſpirit of caſtor may be occaſionally rubbed 
in on the abdomen. | 
By way of preſervative from the hzmorrhoidal and hy- 
ſteric colic, it is very proper to bleed in the foot at the 
ſpring and autumn ſeaſons, and proper uterine medi- 
eines ſhould be taken to keep up the menſtrual diſcharges; 
and to prevent ſuppreſſions of the hxmorrhoidal, leeches 
ſhould be applied to the parts, and the bowels ſhould be 
carefully kept gently lax. Juncker's Conſp. Med. p. 573. 
Dr. Percival recommends alum, in doſes of ten to ten- 
ty grains every four or fix hours, as an effectual remedy 
in various painful diſorders of the bowels. C ASTOR“ 
oil, adminiſtered either in clyſters, or by the mouth, is 
likewiſe an excellent remedy in all caſes of this kind. 
See Med. Obſ. vol. ii. d. 285, &c. 
This diſtemper has ſometimes taken its riſe from con- 
cretions formed on plum- ſtones lodged in the guts. See 
Medic. Eff. Edinb. vol. i. art. 32. Abridgm. vol. ii. p. 
214. 
Colic pains ſometimes ariſe from viſcidities in the inteſ- 
tines; and the vITRUM antimonit ceratum has been found 
ſucceſsful in ſuch caſes. 
Baglivi recommends chamomile as an antidote againſt the 
colic, from what cauſe ſoever it ariſe. Where the diſeaſe 
is obſtinate, much riding has been found of eſpecial ſer- 
vice. 
CoLica Dammoniorum, or Devonſhire Co lic of Huxham, 
is probably the ſame diſeaſe with the colica ſaturnina of 
Juncker, the colica Pictonum, and plumbariorum, of others, 
and the dry belly-ache of the Weſt Indices; and has been 
deſcribed by different writers under a variety of names, 
as the b1/zous colic, the painters colic, &c. taken from the pe- 
culiar circumſtances that have attended it: and as the im- 
mediate cauſe of it is a ſpaſm, it has been frequently called 
the /paſmodic colic. The colic of Poitou, and that of Devon- 
Hire, have been aſcribed by Dr. Baker to the ſame cauſe : 
viz. the poiſonous quality of lead. As the former diſeaſe 
prevailed moſt, where the wines were weak and ſour, ſome 
writers attributed it to the acid of the wine; whilſt others, 
with greater probability, aſcribed it to the litharge which 
was uſed to correct the acid, and to improve the taſte of 
the wine: and it is obſervable, that the moſt acid wines 
were drank with impunity, till this fraudulent adultera- 
tion was introduced. Dr. Baker has attributed the en- 
demial colic of Devonſhire to the lead, with which the 
cyder of that county is impregnated : in proof of which 
x webs he alleges, that this diſeaſe is no longer known 
in the province of Poitou, and other parts of France and 
Germany, ſince the pernicious method of adulteration, 
aboye recited, has been made puniſhable with death : 
and that in the counties of Hereford, Glouceſter, and 
Worceſter, where no lead is uſed in the cyder apparatus, 
this diſeaſe is not known: that it prevails moſt in thoſe 
arts of Devonſhire where the greateſt quantity of cyder 
is made; and that their machinery for making it has a 
quantity of lead in it; and that the muſt, or expreſſed 
Juice of the apples before fermentation appeared, __ 
periment, to have had diſſolved lead in it. Others have 
aſcribed this difeaſe to the roughneſs and acidity of the 
Devonſhire cyder, and not to the lead ſolution. Gentle 
purges and opiates have been recommended for the cure 
of this diſorder: ſome have preſcribed mercurial ſaliva- 
tion: others have applied bliſters to the thighs, near the 
groin, and to the belly; and others again have extolled 
alum. Med. Tranſ. vol. 1 175, &c. &c. Ib. vol. ii. 
p- 68, &c. Huxham de Morbo Colico Dammoniorum 


apud Obſerv. de Aere, &c. vol. i. 
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Corlica Arteria and Vena, in Anatomy; ſee MesENTERIC. 

Cor,1c-/hell, in Natural Hiſlary, a name given by ſome to 

the porcellana, or concha venerea, from its ſuppoſed virtue 
in curing that diſeaſe. 

Cor1c-flme, in Natural Hiftory, the name given by ſome 
modern authors to a ſtone found in New Spain, and ſome 
other parts of America, and eſteemed of reat virtues 
there in the cure of the colic, and in liſcaſes of the 
womb. It is a ſpecies of jaſper very nearly approaching | 
to the lapis nephriticus, and called by the natives #/ay-rrc, 
and by the Spaniards, per de hyada. , It is of a conſi- 
derable weight and hardneſs, and is of a dulky green 
colour, without any variegations. The Indians cut it 
into various forms, ſometimes of men, ſometimes of 
their idols; ſometimes alſo they figure it into long and 
even columns, and ſometimes into round and flat pieces. 
All theſe are nicely poliſhed, and thoſe of the laſt ſhape 
are what are principally uſed in the cure of the colic. 
They wet theſe with their ſpittle, and then rubbing them, 
till hot, with their hands, they apply them to the navel in a 
fit of the colic; and they fay, that they immediately carry 
it off, by determining the humours to paſs off, either up- 
wards, or downwards, or both ways. 'They ſometimes cut 
this {tone into flat, plates alſo with two holes cut at each 
end, by means of which it may be worn, tied to the wriſt 
by a cibband, and it is ſuppoſed thus to be a preſervative 
from all diſeaſes of this kind, and from many others. 

COLIN, in Zozlzgy, the name of an American bird, called 
by molt authors a quail, but ſuppoſed by Nieremberg to 
be rather a ſpecics of partridge. There are ſeveral dil- 
tinct ſpecies of this bird, all very common in the Spaniſh 
Weſt Indies, very well taſted, and much valued at table. 

COLIPHIUM, a name given by Athenzus, and ſome 

other authors, to coarſe bread made of meal with the 
bran among it, and ſuch as is caten by the poorer people 
in moſt countries, ; 
The word is derived from de, a limb. and ior, flrength. 
and is a very expreſſive word, as this fort of bread makes 
people robuſt and ſtrong, and is greatly preferable to any 
other kind for people of ſtrong conſtitutions, who uſe 
hard labour, or much exerciſe. It ſignifies alſo a kind of 
food compoled of bread, new cheeſe, and roaſted fleſh, 
which Pythagoras taught the athletæ to uſe, who before 
had been uſed to live on figs. 

COLIR, an officer in China, who inſpects what paſſes in 
every court or tribunal in the empire; and though himſelt 
not of the number yet is aſſiſting at all aſſemblies, the 

roccedings 8 are communicated to him. 
He is properly what we may call an inſpefor : he gives 
ſecret intelligence to the court; and even, on occaſion, 
accuſes the mandarins of their faults openly ; and that 
not only of faults in their public oflices, but even in pri- 
vate life. To keep him impartial, he 1s kept indepen- 
dent; by having the poſt for life. Theſe celirs make even 
the princes of the blood tremble. 

COLISEUM, or Colis uu, in the Ancient Architecture, 
an oval amphitheatre, built at Rome by Veſpaſian, in the 
place where ſtood the baſon of Nero's gilded houſe. 

The word is formed from colo/eum, on account of the 
coloſſus of Nero, that ſtood near it; or, according to 
Nardini, from the Italian cel:/e2. 

In this were placed ſtatues, repreſenting all the pro- 
vinces of the empire; in the middle whereof ſtood that 
of Rome, holding a golden apple in her hand. The 
ſame term, coliſeum, is alſo given to another amphitheatre 
of the emperor Severus. 

In theſe c:///ea were repreſented games, and combats of 
men and wild beaſts ; but there are now little remaining 
of either of them; time and war having reduced them 
to ruins. 

COLITES, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by ſome wri- 
ters to a ſtone ſuppoſed to imitate the human penis, or 
teſtes, ſeparately, or both together. 

' COLLAR, an ornament, worn by the knights of ſeveral 
military orders, hanging over their ſhoulder, on the 
mantle; and its figure drawn around their armories, 
The collar ordinarily conſiſts of a chain of gold, ena- 
melled; frequently ſet with cyphers, or other devices, 
and having the badge of the order ſuſpended at bottom. 
The collar of the order of the garter conſiſts of 88, with 
roſes enamelled red, within a garter enamelled blue, the 
George at the bottom. 

Maximilian is ſaid to have been the firſt of the emperors, 
who put the collar of an order round his arms, upon his 
being made chief of that of the golden fleece, 

ColLtar, in Roman Antiquity, a chain fixed round the 
necks of flaves who had run away, after they were taken, 
with an inſcription denoting that they were deſerters, 
and requiring them to be reſtored to their proper owners. 

CoLLars, in Antiquity, were not only worn by way of or- 
nament, but alſo as aMULETS, againſt incantations, &c. 

CoLLaR, Knights of the, a military order in the republic of 


| 


| — 


It is the doge and the ſenate that confer this order: 

knights bear no particular habit, oͤnly the collar 1 the 

which the doge puts around the neck; Es ina, Hain, 
whereon is repreſented the winged lion of the x medal, 

COLLAR of Braun. Sce Brawsx, epuble. 

CoLLAR, in Building; ſee Cincrurr. 

COLLAR of the þ/ongh, a term uſed in agriculture to 

a ring of iron, which is fixed to the middle of th 

and ſerves to receive the ends of two chains the | 

one called the tow chain, and the upper one call i 

bridle chain. The lower chain is fixed at its Ky = 

to the box, and the upper, or bridle chain, to the 1. 

which runs parallel with the left hand crow-(taf 8 

chains, by means of this car, and their other inſert ay 

ſerve to join the head and tail of the vo to . 

In ſome places the bridle chain is not fixed to — 

but to the beam itſelf, by means of a pin; and this a9, 

better way on many accounts. 

Col AR. lem, among Houſe Carpenters, the beam which A 
framed acroſs between two principal rafters. 

COLLAR, in Ship-building, a rope ſaſtened about her beak. 

head, into which the dead man's eye is raiſed that hold 

the main ſtay. There is alſo a lar, or garland — 
the main-maſt head, which is a rope wound about chere 
to fave the ſhrouds from galling. the 

COLLATERAL, in Geography, any thing, place, coun. 
try, &c. ſituate by the fide of another. X 

The word is compounded of con, with, and latus, fade. 

CoLLATERAL Points, in Coſmegraphy, the intermediate 

points; or thoſe between the cardinal points. The cl 

lateral points are cithet primary, which are thoſe removed 
by an equal ange on each fide ſrom two cardinal points: 
or ſecandary; which, again, are either thoſe of the firſt, 
or ſecond order. I hie ſirſt are thoſe equaily diſtant from 

a cardinal and firſt primary; the latter equally diſtant 

from ſome cardinal ot primary, and firſt ſecondary, 

CoLLATERAL //inds, are thoſe blowing from collateral 

points. See Wp. 

duch are the north-caſt, ſouth-eaſt, north-weſt, ſouth» 
welt, &c. with their ſubdiviſions. 

COLLATERAL Bec-bexes, See HIVE. 

COLLATERAL, in Genealogy, is underſtood of thoſe rela- 
tions which proceed from the ſame ſtock, but not in the 
ſame line of aſcendants, or deſcendants; but being, as 
it were, aſide of each other. 
Thus uncles, aunts, nephews, nieces, and couſins, are 
colliter az, or in the collatera line. Thoſe in a higher de- 
gree, and nearer the common root, repreſent a kind of 
paternity with regard to thoſe more remote; but there is 
a kind of equality between col/ater als in the ſame degree. 
Collateral deſcent ſtands in oppoſition to direct d:ſcent to poſ- 
terity z the former paſling, to brothers children, but the 
latter only from father to ſon. See DisTRIBUTION, 
INTESTATE, KiNBRED. 

COLLATERAL Aſſurance, in Law, is a bond, or other ſe- 
curity, made over, and beyond the deed itſelf, for the 
performance of covenants between man and man; thus 
called, as being external, and wichout the nature and 
eſſence of the covenant. 

Crompton ſays, that to be ſubject to the feeding of the 
king's deer, is collateral to the ſoil within the foreſt. It 
may be added, that liberty to pitch booths ia a fair, or 
another man's ground, is c#/{ateral to the ground. 

COLLATERAL Condit.on, See CoxpitiON. 

COLLATERAL H/arranty, See WARRANTY. i 

COLLATERAL1S Penis, in Anatomy, a muſcle, otherwiſe 
called iges, Or ERECTOR Penis, 

COLLATIO Honorum. See HoTcueorT. 

COLLATION, in Canon Law, the conferring, or beſtow- 
ing of a beneſice by a biſhop, who has it in his own giſt, 
or patronqꝑe, and this he docs jure pleno. | 
Collatio differs from in/11tution, in that the latter is per- 
formed by the biſhop, at the motion or preſentation 0 
another: and the former on his own motion. ; 

| Beſides, by cation the church is not full; for the high- 

eſt patron may at any time remove the collatce, except be 
hath a right to co/late, which plenarty by collation ma) 
pleaded ; the biſhop's collation in this reſpect is no more 
than a temporary proviſion for celebration of divine ler- 

vice, till the patron preſents. . 

Collation alſo differs from preſentation, in that the latter is 
roperly the act of a patron, offering his clerk * c : 

biſhop, to be inſtituted into a benchice; whereas the or 

mer is the act of the biſhop himſelf. The collatar can 
never confer a beneſice on himſelf. 11 be- 

In the Romiſh church, the pope is the collator of a — 

nefices, even elective ones, by prevention; ſetting bo 

conſiſtorial benefices, and thoſe in the nomination o 7 

patrons. Prelates and biſhops are called or dunaritsy 

ordinary collators. ; 

If the ordinary collator neglect to exerciſe gat 

months, the CO collator may collate by devo x8 


expreſs 
e deam, 


_ 


his right for ſix 


Venice; called àlſo the arder of St. Mark, or the medal. 


| Thus, if the biſhop neglect, the metropolitan ma) * 


COL 


then the primate; and ſo on from degree to degree. 

In France, the king is the collator of all the benefices 

whereof he is patron, excepting conſiſtorial ones, to 

which he has only the nomination, and the pope, by 
virtue of the concordat, 1s _ to confer on whom- 

ſoever the king nominates. For the reſt, he is di- 

rect and abſolute collator; and may confer them, by 

virtue of a kind of prieſthood annexed to the royalty. 

Other laypatrons have ſeldom more than a mere preſen- 

tation; the collation properly belonging to the biſhop: yet 

there are ſome abbots who have the full right of collation. 

The canoniſts reckon two kinds of collation; the one free 

and voluntary, the other neceſſary. The firſt depending 

on the mere will of the collator, who may chuſe whom | 
he pleaſes to fill the vacancy. In the latter, the collator 
is not at his liberty: which is the caſe where a benefice 
has been reſigned, or changed, and that reſignation or 

rmutation allowed of by the ſuperior; for here the 
collator is obliged to grant the proviſion to the reſigna- 
tory, or compermutant. 

it is a maxim in the new cannon law, collationes ſunt in 

ruftibus; „ Thoſe who have the fruits of a benefice, 
« have the collation.” But in that caſe, the word colla- 
tion is uſed for preſentation. 

CoLraTiON, in Common Law, is the compariſon, or pre- 
ſentation of a copy to its original, to ſee whether or no 
it be conformable : or the report, or act of the officer 
who made the compariſon. 

A collated act is equivalent to an original, provided all 
the parties concerned were preſent at the coliation 

CoLLATON is alſo uſed among the Romaniſts for the meal 
or repaſt made on a faſt-day, in lieu of a ſupper. 

Only fruits are allowed in a c:{ation : F. Lobineau ob- 
ſerves, that anciently there was not allowed even bread 
in the collations in lent : nor any thing beſide a few com- 
ſits, and dried herbs, and fruits: which cuſtom, he adds, 
obtained till the year 1513. : 
Cardinal Humbert obſerves further, that in the middle 
of the eleventh century, there were no celiations at all 
allowed in the Latin church in the time of lent; and 
that the cuſtom of co/lutions was borrowed from the 
Greeks; who themſelves did not take it up till about the 
eleventh century. 

Cor.LATION, colictio, guuCo2ay, in Rletoric, is uſed for 

COMPARISON. 
But Scaliger diſtinguiſhes, alledging that in collation, 
one thing is compared to another, that has preceded it; 
and that the contrary happens in comparifon. 'That to 
which any thing is compared is called protaſis, and that 
which is compared is called antapodoſis. 

CoLLATI1ON is alſo popularly uſed for a repaſt between 
dinner and ſupper. | 
The word collation, in this ſenſe, Du-Cange derives from 
collocutio, conference; and maintains, that originally, ca- 
tion was only a conference, or converſation on ſubjects 
of piety, held on faſt-days in monaſteries; but that, by 
degrees, the cuſtom was introduced of bringing in a few 
refre{1ments; and that by the exceſſes to which thoſe 
ſober repaſts were at length carried, the name of the a- 
buſe was retained, but that of the thing loſt. 

ColLaTion of /calr, denotes one ſcal ſ:t on the ſame la- 
bel, on the reverſe of another. 

COLLATIONE fa#a uni poſt mortem alterius, in Law, a 
writ directed to the juſtices of the common-pleas, com- 
manding them to iſſue their writ to the biſhop, for the 
admiſſion of a clerk, in the place of another preſented 
by the king, who died during the ſuit between the king 
and the biſhop's clerk: for, judgment once paſſed for the 
king's clerk, and he dying before admittance, the king 
may beſtow his preſentation on another. 

ColLaTIONE heremitagii, in Law, a writ whereby the king 
conferred the keeping of an hermitage upon a clerk. 

ColLaTtionts forma, See CONTRA. 

COLLATIVE Advowſons, Sce ADvow38s0N. 

COLLEAGUE, a companion, partner, or ASSOCIATE in 
the ſame office, or magiſtrature. See ADJUNCT. 

The word is particularly uſed in ſpeaking of the Roman 
conſuls, and emperors. 

COLLECT, COLLECTION, a voluntary gathering of mo- 
ney, for ſome pious or charitable * . 

me fay, the name collect or collection, was uſed, becauſe 
thoſe gatherings were anciently made on the days of 
collect, and in coliefts, i. e. in aſſemblies of Chriſtians; 
ut it was more probably, quia celligebatur pecunia. 


LL Ec is ſometimes alſo uſed for a tax, or impoſition, | 


* by a prince for any pious deſign.— Thus, hiſtories 
ul, that in 1166, the king of England, coming into 
ormandy, appointed a c for the relief of the Holy 
and, at the deſire, and after the example,' of the king 


of Fran ce. 8 


®LLECT, in th 
the mat: of e liturgy of the church of England, and 


ated to an 
6 


the Romaniſts, denotes a prayer accommo- 
y parucular day, cccahon, or the like. 


ö 


9 

In the general, all the prayers in cach office are called 
collect; either becauſe the prieſt ſpeaks in the name 
the whole aſſembly, whoſe ſentiments and defires he 
ſums up by the word oremus, let us pray, as is obſerved 
by pope Innocent III. or becauſe thoſe prayers are of- 
fered when the people are aſſembled together; which is 
the opinion of Pamclius on Tertullian. 

” congegation itſelf is in ſome ancient authors called 

collect. 

The popes Gelaſius and Gregory are ſaid to have been 

the firſt who eſtabliſhed collefs. Deſpenſe, a doctor of 

the faculty of Paris, has an expreſs treatiſe on c#lle/ts, 

their origin, antiquity, authors, &c. 

COLLEC i IVE Jia, in Logic, is a COMPLEX idea, which 

unites many ideas of the ſame kind under one name, or 

under one view: as army, dictionary, flock, &c. See 

CoMPOUNDED id. 

COLLECTION, cllectie, in Logic, a term uſed by ſome 
for what is commonly called $YLLoG18M, and RATIOCI- 

 CINATI1ON, | 

COLLECTIVE, in Grammar, a term applied to a word 

that expreſſes a multitude; though itſelf be fingular. 

Thus, troop, company, and army, are nouns collef71ve, 

COLLECTOR, a perſon nominated by the commiſſioners 

of any duty, the inhabitants of a pariſh, or the like, to 

raiſe or gather any tax, &c. | 

CoLLECToORs, in Botany, ſuch ſtudents as have attempted 

the knowledge of plants, without reducins it to any cer- 

tain ſcience, being barely employed about obſerving, 

- getting together the various ſpecies. Linnzi Fund. 

Ot. p. 1. 

COLLEGATARY, in the Civil Law, a perſon to whom 

is left a legacy in common with one or more other perſons. 

If the thing be bequeathed in /o/r49, the portion of a de- 

ceaſed cer accrues to the reſt. 

COLLEGE, an aſſemblage of ſeveral bodies, or ſocieties z 
or even of ſeveral perſons into one ſociety. 

College, collegium, among the Romans, was uſed for an 
aſſemblage of ſeveral perſons employed in the ſame func- 
tions, and as it were bound together to act, or ſerve in 
concert. It ſerved indifferently for thoſe employed in 
the offices of religion, of government, the liberal arts, 
and even mechanical arts, or trades; ſo that the word 
property ſignified what we call a corporation, or company. 
In the Roman empire, there were not only the co//ege of 
augurs, and the college of capitwini; i. e. of thoſe who had 
the ſuperintendence of the capitoline games; but alſo 
colleges of artificers, collegia ar tificum ;, college of carpenters, 
fabricorum, or fabrerum tignariorum; of potters, figuior um; 
of founders, @rariorum; the coliege of lockſmiths, fabre- 
rum ſerrariorum; of engineers of the army, ugnartorum 
of butchers, laniorum; of dendrophori, deni ophor orum; of 
centonaries, centanari um; of makers of military caſques, 
ſagariorum; of tent-makers, tabernaculartorum; of bakers, 
piftorum; of muſicians, tbicrnum, Ec. 

Plutarch obſerves, that it was Numa who firſt divided 
the people into co e; which he did to the end, that 
each conſulting the intereſts of their codege, whereby 
they were divided from the citizens of the other coleges, 
they might not enter into any general conſpiracy againſt 
the public repoſe. 

Colleges were diſtinguiſhed from other ſocieties not form- 
ed into colleges by public authority, in this, that thoſe 
who compoſed a col/ege, were qualified to treat of the 
common intereſts of their co//ege, which was, as it wete, 
a member of the ſtate, and had a common purſe, an a- 
gent to negotiate their affairs; ſent deputies to the ma- 
giſtrates when they wanted to treat with them; might 
make ſtatutes and by-laws for the adminiſtration of their 
college, & c. 

There are various colleges on foot among the moderns, 
built on the model of thoſe of the ancients; as the three 
colleges of the empire, viz. the college of electors, college of 
princes, and college of cities, &c. 

Col LEOE of Elefors, is the body of electors, or their de- 
puties, aſſembled in the diet at Ratiſbon. See ELtc- 
TOR, 

Anciently, the king of Bohemia had no deputy in this 
college; at preſent he has. 

CoLLGE of . is the body of princes, or their deputies, 
at the diet of Ratiſbon. 

CoLLEGE of Cities, is, in like manner, the body of deputies 
which the ſeveral imperial cities ſend to the diet. 

COLLEGE of Cardinals, or the ſacred Col LEOE, is a bod 
compoſed of the three orders of cardinals, viz. cardinat- 
biſhops, cardinal-prieſts, and cardinal-deacons. 

Each order has its dean, or chief. The dean of the 
cardinal-biſhops is always the biſhop of Oſtia. See Car 
DINAL. 

CoLLEGE is alſo uſed for a public place, endowed with cer- 

| tain revenues, where the ſeveral parts of learning, both 

divine and human, are taught, in ſchools, halls, or 
claſſes, appointed for that purpole. | 
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Nardea, Pompodita, Sura, and Babylon: this laſt is ſaid 


CoLLEGE of Civilians, commonly called Doctors Commons ; 


CoLLEGE, Gre 


college was taken down, and the exciſe-olhce erected in 


throughout the world, for their improvements in natural 


0 


them ſeveral privileges; as, to be free from ſubſidies, 


An aſſemblage of ſeveral of theſe coll-ges conſtitute an 
univerſity, 

The univerſity of Oxford conſiſts of twenty colleges, and 
five halls; that of Cambridge of twelve colleges, and four 
halls; and that of Paris of fifty-four col/eges, ſuch as they 
are : in reality there are but eleven where there is = 
exerciſe, as it is calledz for the reſt, the author of a late 
deſcription of Paris ſays it is needleſs to recite their 
names, ſince there is no teaching in them. 

Among the Greeks, the lyceum and aca.lemy were ce!e- 
brated colleges the latter of which has given its name to 
our univerſities, which in Latin are called academia. With 
them, the houſe or apartment of each philoſopher, or 
rhetor, might be eſteemed a kind of college of itſelf. 
The Romans came late into the inſtitution of ſuch co/- 
leges : they had, however, ſeveral, founded by their em- 
perorsz elpecially in Gaul; the chief whereof were thoſe 
of Marſeilles, Lions, Beſangon, and Bourdeaux. 

The Jews, and Egyptians too, have had their colleges 3 
the chief of the firſt were thoſe of Jeruſalem, Tiberias, 


to have been inſtituted by Ezekiel, and to have ſubſiſted 
in the time of Mahomet. 

Colleges of this kind have been generally in the hands of 
thoſe conſecrated to the offices of religion: the Magi in 
Perſia, the Gymnoſophiſts in the Indies, and the Druids 
in Gaul and Britain, had the care of educating youth in 
the ſciences, 

After Chriſtianity became eſtabliſhed, there were almoſt 
as many colleges as monaſteries; Charlemagne, in his Ca- 
pitulars, injoining the monks to inſtruct youth in muſic, 
grammar, and arithmetic: but this calling the monks 
from their ſolitude, and taking up too much of their 
time, the care of the colleges was at length put into the 
hands of thoſe who had nothing elſe to do. 

In the canon law, it is ſaid, three perſons make a col- 
lege, tres collegium faciunt. — The colleges in London, are, 


a college founded by Dr. Harvey, dean of the arches, for 
the profeſſors of the civil law reſiding in this city ; where 
uſually, likewiſe, reſides the judge of the arches court 
of Canterbury, judge of the admiralty, of the preroga- 
tive court, &c. with other crvilians; who all live, as to 
diet and lodging, in a collegiate manner, commoning to- 
ether; whence the appellation of Doclors Commans. 

[heir houſe being conſumed in the great fire, they all re- 
ſided at Exeter-houſe in the Strand, till 1672; when 
their former houſe was rebuilt, at their own expence, in 
a very ſplendid manner. To this college belong thirty- 
four proctors; who make themſelves parties 5 their 
clients, manage their cauſes, &c. | 

, or CoLLEGE of Philoſophy; a college 
founded by Sir Thomas Greſham, and endowed with the 
revenue of the Royal Exchange : one moiety of this en- 
dowment the founder bequeathed to the mayor and al- 
dermen of London, and their ſucceflors, in truſt, that 
they ſhould find four able perſons to read, within the 
college divinity, geometry, aſtronomy, and muſic; who 
are choſen by a committee of the common council, con- 
ſilting of the lord mayor and three aldermen and eight com- 
moners, and allowed each, beſides lodging, fifty pounds 
per annum. The other moiety he left to the company of, 
mercers, to find three more able perſons, choſen by a 
committee of that company, conſiſting of the maſter and 
three wardens, during their office, and eight of the court 
of aſſiſtants, to read law, phyſic, and rhetoric, on the 
ſame terms; with this limitation, that the ſeveral lec- 
turers ſhould read in term-time, every day in the week, 
except Sundays; in the morning in Latin, in the after- 


noon the ſame in Engliſh : but that in muſic to be read 


only in Engliſh. | 
By 8 Geo. III. cap. 32. the building appropriated to this 


its room. Each of the profeſſors is allowed fifty pounds 
annum, in lieu of the apartments, &c. relinquiſhed 
y them in the college, and is permitted to marry, not- 
withſtanding the reſtriction of Sir Thomas Greſham's 
will. The lectures are now read in a room over the 
Royal Exchange; and the city and mercers company are 
required to provide a proper place for this purpoſe. 
In this college formerly met the Royal Society, that noble 
academy, inſtituted & king Charles II. and celebrated 


knowlege. See their hiſtory and policy, under Socikrv. 
OLLEGE of Herald, or CoLLEGE of Arms, a corporation 
founded by charter of king Richard III. who granted 


tolls, offices, &c. See HERALD, 
They had a ſecond charter from king Edward VI. and 


a houſe built near Doctors Commons, by the earl of | 


Derby, in the reign of king Henry VII. was given them 
by the duke of Norfolk, in the reign of queen Mary 
which houſe is now rebuilt, 


CoLLEGE of Heralds in Scotland, conſiſts of 


CoLLEGE 


COLLEGE de propaganda fide, 


2 
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Of this collegiate ſociety, are three officers "Pp bing 


. arms, reges ar mor um Anglicorum, « ſee King at arms 


HeRALDs, and four PurRsutyants. 


Lyon ki 
arms, fix heralds, and fi ſui ing at 
2 1 8, and fix purſuivants, and a number of 


of Phyſicians, à corporation of phyficiane : 
don; 14 by ſeveral charters, and 245 of park” E 
Henry VIII. and his ſucceſſors, have certain 
whereby no man, though a graduate in Phylie of — 


univerſity, may, without licence under the {aid college. 


ſeal, practiſe phyſic, in, or within ſeven miles of Lon. 


don; with power to adminiſter oaths, fine and ima 
offenders, in that and ſeveral other ==> x97 Tang 2 — 
the apothecaries ſhops, & c. in and about London * 
if their drugs, & c. be wholſome, and their compoſi 
according to the form preſcribed by the ſaid college in — 
diſpenſatory. oy 
By the ſaid charter they are alſo freed from all ttouble- 
ſome offices z as to ſerve on juries, be conſtable, k 
watch, provide arms, &c. f Cars 


"The ſociety bad anciently a college in Knight-rider-ſtreet 
b 


the gift of Dr. Linacre, phyſician to king H 
Since that they have had houſe built * el arg 
mous Dr. Harvey, in 1652, at the end of Amen-corner 
which he endowed with his whole inheritance in his Hf. 
time; but this being burnt in the great fire in 1666, 4 
new one was erected at the expence of the fellows, in 
Warwick-lane; with a noble library, given partly by the 
marquis of Dorcheſter, and partly by Sir Theodore 
Mayerne. 
Of this college there are at preſent, a preſident, four cen. 
ſors, eight electors, a regiſter, and a treaſurer, choſen 
annually in October: the cenſors have, by charter, power 
to ſurvey, govern, and atreſt, all phyſicians, or others 
practiſing phyſic, in, or within ſeven miles of London; 
and to fine, amerce, and impriſon them, at diſcretion, 
The number of fellows was anciently thirty, till king 
Charles II. increaſed their number to forty ; and king 
e II. giving them a new charter, allowed the num- 
t of fellows to he enlarged, ſo as not to exceed fout- 
ſcore; reſerving to himſelf and ſucceſlors the power of 
placing and diſplacing any of them for the future. 
The college is not very rigorous in aſſerting their priyi- 
leges there being a great number of phyſicians, ſome 
of very abilities, who practiſe in London, &c. 
without their licence, and are connived at by the college: 
yet, by law, if any perſon, not expreſly allowed to prac- 
tiſe, take on him the cure of any Alea, and the patient 
die under his hand, it is deemed felony in the practiſer. 
In 1696, the collage made a ſubſcription, to the number 
of forty-two of their members, to ſet on foot a diſpen- 
ſatory for the relief of the ſick poor: ſince that, they 
have erected two other diſpenſatories. 


COLLEGE, Royal, of Phyſicians, in Scotland, is a corpora- 


tion of phyſicians at Edinburgh, eſtabliſhed by patent of 
Charles II. This college conſiſts of a preſident, two cen- 
ſors, a ſecretary, and the ordinary ſociety of fellows. 
La! have ſimilar rights and privileges with thoſe of the 
Engliſh college. 


CoLLEGE, Sion, or the college of the London clergy ; which 


has been a religious houſe time out of mind, {ometimes 
under the denomination of a priory, ſometimes under 
that of a ſpital, or hoſpital : at its diſlolution under 31 
Hen. VIII. it was called Elſyn's Spital, from the name 
of its founder, a mercer, in 1329- 

At preſent it is a compoſition of both, viz. a college for 
the clergy of London, who were incorporated in 163% 
in purſuance to the will of Dr. White, under the name 
of the Preſilent and Fellows of $10N-COLLEGE 3 and at 
hoſpital for ten poor men, and as many women- 

'The officers of the corporation are the preſident, tuo 
deans, and four aſſiſtants; who are annually choſen from 
among the rectors and vicars of London; and arc fu 
ject to the viſitation of the biſhop. They have a 57 
library, built and ſtocked by Mr. 33 and fem: A 
by ſeveral other benefactors, chiefly for the clergy o 10 
city, without excluding other ſtudents on certan * 
and a hall, with chambers for ſtudents, generally 


cupied by the miniſters of the neighbouring pariſhes. | 
4 ! was 3 at Rome, in 


with ample ee 
felt one 


1622, by Gregory XV. and enriched 
nues. It conliſts of thirteen cardinals, two binn . 
monk, and a ſecretary; and was deſigned 107 mf all 
pagation and maintenance of the Romiſb _ _ 
parts of the world. The funds of this college ha 1 many 
very conſiderably augmented by Urban VII. 5 dan in 
rivate donations. Miſſionaries are ſupplied a 2 
itution, together with a variety of books ſuite ſtuuction 
ſeveral appointments. Seminaries for their ”— e 
are ſupported by it, and a number of — 
liſhments connected with, and conducive te 


object of its inſtitution. N Another 


COL 


Neve of the ſame denomination was eſtabliſhed 
4% Orden VI. in 1627, in conſequence of the libera- 


lity of John Baptiſt Viles, a Spaniſh nobleman. This 


is {et apart for the inſtruction of thoſe who are deſigned 
for the foreign miſſions. It was at firſt committed to the 
care of three canons of the patriarchal churches; but 
ever ſince the year 1641 it is under the ſame govern- 
ment with the former inſtitution. 

CoLLeGE of juſlice, in Scotland. Sce SESSION. 

CoLLeGEs of common law. See Inxs of Curt, and CHAN- 


Rv. 8 | 
Coluaces for diſabled ſoldiers, ſeamen, &c. See Hogpi- 


TALS» 

CoLLEGIAL. See COLLEGIATE, a 182 

COLLEGIANS, CorEEO HAN, COLLEGIANTS, 4 reli- 
gious ſect ſormed among the Arminians and Anabaptiſts 
in Holland, about the beginning of the ſeventeenth cen- 
tury; ſo called, becauſe of their colleges, or meetings, 
twice every week; where every one, females excepted, 
has the ſame liberty of expounding the Scripture, pray- 
- haves ; 8 | 
They are ſaid to be all either Arians, or Socinians : they 
never communicate in the ca//ege, but meet twice a year 

From all parts of Holland at Rhinſbergh, whence they 

"are alſo called Rhinſberghers, a village two miles from 
Leyden, where they communicate together; admitting 
every one that preſents himſelf, profeſſing his faith in 
the divinity of the holy Scriptures, and reſolution to hve 
ſuit1bly to their precepts and doctrines, without regard 
to his ſect or opinion. They have no particular miniſ- 
ters, but cach ofliciates as he is diſpoſcd. They never 
baptize without dipping. 

COLLEGIATE, or CoLLEGIAL churches, are thoſe which 
have no biſhop's ſee, yet have the ancient retinue of the 
biſhops, the canons and prebends. f 
Such are, among us. Weſtminſter, Rippon, Windſor, 
&c. governed by DEANS and CHAPTERS. 
Of theſe co//egrate churches, there are two kinds; ſome 
of royal foundation, others of eccleſiaſtical foundation : 
each of them, in matters of divine ſervice, arc regulated 
in the ſame manner as the cathedrals. 

There are even ſome collegiate churches which have the 
epiſcopal rights. Some of theſe churches were anciently 
abbeys; which, in time, were ſecularized. 

The church of St. Peter's, Weſtminſter, was anciently 
a cathedral z but the revenues of the monaſtery being, 
by act of parliament, 1 Eliz. veſted in the dean and 
chapter, it commenced a collegiate church. —In ſeveral 
caules, the ſtyling it cathedrai, inſtead of collegiate church 
of Weitminiter, has occaſioned error in the pleadings. 

CoLLEGIATE auditors, See AUDITOR. 

Cor LEGIATE churches, vergers of. See VERGER. 

COLLE T, in the 6% Trade, that part of a glaſs veſſel 

which, in the manufacture, ſticks to the hollow iron by 
which the metal is firſt taken out of the melting -pot. 
This is broken off before the veſſel is faſhioned, and is 
never ſeen in the leaſt mark, when finiſhed. 
Theſe they throw together, and atterwards grind down, 
and put into the green glaſs metal, for the pureſt green 
glaſs, but never into any other, though they be the 
product of the fincit virgin metal. 

CouLLET, among Jetbellers, the ſmall horizontal plane, or 
face, at the bottom of the brilliant. 

COLLETICS, CoLLETICA, in Medicine, ſuch remedies as 
join and glue together the ſeparated parts, or lips, of a 
wound, or ulcer; and thus re-eſtablitth them in their na- 
tural union. See {\GGLUTINANT. 

The word comes from $09.nriaec, ſomething that has the 
virtue of gluing together: of AAA. gluten. 
Colletics are more deſiecative than $ARCOTICS but leſs fo 
than EPULOTICS. Among coltetics are ranked litharge, 
alocs, myrrh, &c. 

COLLICLA, in Anatomy, is uſed by ſome, as Steno, ſor 
the CARUNCU1. # /acrymates. 

COLLIERS, are veſſels employed to carry coals from one 

Port to another; and ſerving as an excellent nurſery for 


ieamen. 
COLLIERY, ſee CoA“. 


he moſt remarkable cailiery, or coal-work, that we have 
ever had in this iſland, was that wrought at Burrow- 
onenels, under the (ea. The veins of coal were found 
10 continue under the bed of the ſea in this place, and 
the colliers bad the courage to work the vein near half 
way over; there being a mote half a mile from the 
ſhore, where there was an entry that went down into the 
coal-pit, under the ſea. This was made into a kind of 
round key, or mote, as they call it, built ſo as to keep 
out the ſea, which flowed there twelve feet. Here the 
coals were laid, and 2 hip, of that draught of water, 

could lay her fide to the mote, and take in the coal. 
is famous co{liery belonged to the carl of Kinkardin's 


tamily, The freſli water which ſprung from the bottom 
Vol. I. N* 73. 
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1 and ſides of the coal pit, was always drawn out upon 


the ſhore by an engine moved by water, that drew it 

forty fathom. This coal pit continued to be wrought 

many years to the great prefit of the owners, and the 

wonder of all that ſaw it; but, at laſt, an unexpected 

high tide drowned the whole at once, and the labourers 

— not time to eſcape, but periſhed in it. Phil. Tranſ. 
v ;5- ? 

COLLIGENDUM bona defuntti, letters ad. See AnDMI- 
NISTRATION. | 

COLLIMATION, line of, in a teleſcope, is a line paſſing 
through the interſection of thoſe wires, which are fixed 
in the focus of the object-glaſs, and the center of the 
lame glaſs. It is alſo called the line of %. 

COLLINSONTIA, in Botany, a genus of the dianiria mo- 
nogynia claſs. The characters are theſe : the flower is 
funnel-ſhaped, of one petal, which is unequal, cut into 
hve parts at the top, the upper part being ſhort and ob- 
tuſe, and two of them reflexed; the lower lip or beard 
being longer, and ending in many points. It hath two 
long briſtly ſtamina, which are erect; and a quadrifid 
obtuſe germen, with a large gland, ſupporting a briſtly 
ſtyle, which afterward becomes a ſingle roundiſh ſeed, 
ſituated in the bottom of the empalement. We have 
but one ſpecies of this plant, which was brought from 
Maryland. | 

COLLINS's Quadrant. Sce QUADRANT. 

COLLIQUAMEN 1 UM denotes. a very tranſparent fluid 
obſervable in an egg two or three days after incubation, 
containing the ſirſt rudiments of a chick. It is incloſed 
in its own proper membrane, diſtin from the albumen. 
Harvey calls it oculus, 

COLLIQUATION, from calligueo, to melt, in Pharmacy, the 
action of melting together two, or more, ſolid ſubſtances ; 
or rendering them liquid by fuſion, or diſlolution; as wax, 
mucilages, &c. by heat; gums, &c. by moiſture. 

COLLIQUA is alſo uſed to expreſs ſuch a temperament, 
and diſpoſition of the animal fluids, as proceeds from a 
too lax compages; whereby they flow off through the 
ſeveral glands, and particularly through thoſe of the ſkin, 
faſter than they ought z3 which occaſions fluxes of many 
kinds, but wel "ot profuſe, greaſy, clammy ſweats. 

If this colfiguation continue, it generally terminates in an 
hectic fever, and is uſually a concomitant of one. 

The curative intention in this caſe is the giving a better 
conſiſtence to the juices by balſamics and agglutinants 
and the hardening of the ſolids by ſubaſtringents. Hence, 

COLLIQUATIVE fever is a fever attended with a diar- 
rhœa, or protuſe ſweats, from too looſe a contexture of 
the fluids. 

COLLISEUM. See CoLisEum. 

COLLISION, the friction, or PERCUSSION, of two bodies 
moving violently with different directions, and daſhing 
againſt each other. 

COLLOQUIUM, in Lato, (a colloguend:) a talking toge- 
ther, or affirming of a thing, laid in declarations for 
words in actions of ſlander, &c. 

COLLECIANISTL, in Church Hiſtory, a deſignation given 
to the Arians, from the martyr Lucian, a preſbyter of 
Antioch. 

COLLURIO, in Zea, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the lanius, or butcher bird, a very ſmall ſpe- 
cies of hawk, not larger than a thruſh, but a great de- 
ſtroyer of ſmall birds. Sce LANIUsS. | 

COLLUM, in Anatomy. See Neck, and Cervix. 

COLL1 interſpinales. See INTERSPINALES. 

CoLLI intertranſverſales. See INTERTRANSVERSALES, 

COLLI1 tranſverſalis. See TRANSVERSAL1S. 

COLLUSION, a ſecret underſtanding between two parties, 
who plead, or proceed, fraudulently againſt each other, 
to the prejudice of a third. 

In the- canon law, colir/on, in matters of beneſices, va- 
cates the benefice, and incapacitates the perſon from 
holding any benehce at all. 

COLLUTHIANS, a religious ſet, who roſe about the be- 
ginning of the fourth century; on occaſion of the indul- 
gence thewn to. Arius by Alexander patriarch of Alex- 
andria. 

Several people being ſcandalized at ſo much condeſcen- 
ſion; and, among the reſt, Colluthus, a prieſt of the 
ſame city; he hence took a pretence for holding ſeparate 
aſſemblies, and by degrees proceeded to the ordination 
of prieſts, as if he had been a biſhop; pretending a nc- 
cellity for this authority, in order to oppoſe Arius. 'To 
his ſchiſm he added hereſy; teaching, that God did not 
create the wicked; that he was not author of the evils 
that befal men, &c.— Ile was condemned by a council 
held at Alexandria by Ofius, in the year 330. 

COLLU TION, Collutis, in Medical Writers, is ſometimes 
uſed for the waſhing of the mouth, particularly, when 
done to clean or faſten bad or looſe teeth; or free the 


gums, &c. from ulcers, 
10 L COLLYBUS, 
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COLLYBUS, KexavCor, in Antiquity, the fame with what 
is now called the rate of EXCHANGE. 

| COLLYRZ, or CoLtyRiDEs, in Antiquity, a certain or- 

' ? nament of hair, worn by the women on their necks. It 
was made up in the form of the ſmall, roundiſh cakes, 
called KOoAMUpat, e. 

COLLYRIDIANS, in Church Hiflery, a ſect, towards the 
cloſe of the fourth century, denominated from a little 
cake, called by the Greeks zoaaverdtary, co!lyridia, which 
they offered to the Virgin Mary. | 
This fe, it ſeems, conſiſted chiefly of Arabian women, 
who, out of an extravagance of devotion to the Virgin, 
met on a certain day in the year, to celebrate a ſolemn 
feaſt, and to render divine honours to Mary as to a god- 
deſs; eating the cake which they offered in her name. — 
St. Epiphanius, who relates the hiſtory of this ſuperſti- 
tious ceremony, ridicules it. They ſprung up in oppo- 
ſition to the Ax TIDIco-MARIANITEsõ. 

COLLYRIUM, in Medicine, an external remedy, appro- 
priated to diſeaſes of the eyes. | 
The word comes from xvgioy3 and that, according to 
Martinius, from xoaaay Tov ßer; becauſe it glues up, and 

revents defluxions. 
There are two kinds of collyriums; the one liquid, the other 
dry. Liquid collyriums, CIppxonarerta, are compoſed of 
ophthalmic powders in water; as roſe-water, plantain- 
water, that of fennel, eyebright, &c. wherein they diſ- 
ſolve tutty, white vitriol, or ſome other proper powder. 
The dry collyria, Enpoxoraupre, are troches of rhaſis, ſugar- 


a little pipe. 

CoLLYRIiUM is alſo a name given to unguents uſed for the 
ſame purpoſe z as unguent of tutty, and ſeveral others. 
CoLLYRiuM is alſo a denomination given, though impro- 
perly, to ſome liquid medicines uſed againſt venereal 

ulcers, 

Cor1iyxrRriUM Samium. See SAMIA ferra. 

COLMESTRE, in Zzzlogy, the name of a bird of the LA- 
GoPUs kind, more uſually called oro, and ſuppoſed 
not to differ from the lagopus, otherwiſe than by its 
changing its colour, in the ſummer months. 

COLOBIUM, KoaeCrer, from xoauw, I mutilate, among the 
Ancients, an upper garment, without fleeves, longer than 
the tunic. 

COLOBOMA, in Medical Writers, is uſed for the preter- 
natural growing together of the lips, or cyelids, or for 
the adheſion of the ears to the head. 

COLOCOLO, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the 
people of the Philippine iſlands to a ſpecies of bird, called 
alſo there caſſili, and by ſome authors, the water raven, 
cor vus fluviatilis. It is very much of the ſhape of a com- 
mon raven, but is truly an amphibious bird, living more 
of its time under water than in the air; it is black in 
colour; its neck is remarkably long; and it feeds on 
fiſh, which it hunts under water, as they do one an- 
other; it feeds likewiſe on frogs, ſerpents, and ſhell-fiſh. 
It is common to ſee it under water in clear rivers, where 
it ſeems perſectly at eaſe, and runs about with great 
ſwiſtneſs; at times it comes up to the ſurface, and dries 
its wings in the air and ſunſhine, Phil. Tranſ. N' 285. 
P. 1890. 

COLOCYN'THIS, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants 
of the gourd kind, of which there are many ſpecies, the 
CULOQUINTIDA of the ſhops being the pulp of one of 
them. In the Linnzan diſtribution, it is a ſpecies of the 
CUCUMBER, or cucumis. The characters which diſtin- 
guiſh this genus from the others of the ſame claſs, are, 
that the leaves are very deeply divided, and the fruit 1s 
not eatable, but of an intolerable bitterneſs. 

COLOGNE Harth, a ſubſtance uſed in painting, as a wa- 

ter-colour, much approaching to amber in its ſtructure, 
and of a deep brown. It has generally been eſteemed a 
genuine earth, but has been 1 to contain a great 
deal of vegetable matter, and, indeed, it is a very ſingu- 
lar ſubſtance. 
It never conſtitutes an entire ſtratum in the earth, but is 
lodged among other ſtrata in large flat detached maſſes. 
It is moderately dry, while in the earth, and of a ſoft 
crumbly texture. When dried, it is of a deep, duſky 
brown, of a very cloſe, compact, and fine ſtructure, 
and very remarkably light; it is of a ſmooth, even ſur- 
face, dry, but not harth to the touch, crumbles eaſily to 
pieces between the fingers, and lightly ſtains the hands; 
it adheres firmly to the tongue, and is of a very auſtere 
and aſtringent taſte, but not at all reſembling the aſtrin- 
gency of the boles, or any thing elſe of the mineral king- 
dom, but plainly reſembling the taſte of oak bark. It 
makes no efferveſcence with acids; if thrown into water, 
it ſwims on the ſurface, till thoroughly wetted; and if 
brought into contact with burning coals, it takes fire, and 
burns of itſelf, till reduced to yellowith aſhes. 


candy, iris, tutty prepared, &c. blown into the eye with | 
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It is eaſy to diſcern from this account, that 

. * 

is generally eſteemed an earth, and known tot 

by no other name, it is no pure native foffil, by 

more yr prac than mineral matter, 
in to the remains of' wood which hag 
in the earth. It is dug in Germany 1 _ 
quantities conſumed in painting, in London are "ah wa 
from Cologne, where it is found very plentifully. as 

our own kingdom is-not without it, it being — A, a 

Birmingham, and on Mendip hills in Somerſetſhir 1 

what has been yet found there is not ſo pure or f 3 but 

that imported from Cologne. Hill's Hiſt. of * 

1 88 on Coſta's Hil, of Foſlils, p. 121. ry 

in Anatomy, denotes the {c 24 's 
teſtines. = cond! of the thick in. 
Some derive the word from xwxucy, to retard 
it is in the folds of this inteſtine 
r formed. Others fet 
count of its capacity: others again from » 
tormented; in — of the 2 pain eng = 
dergoes. lt is from this part that the colic takes its _ 
The colon is placed between the ilion and refum and i 
wider than either of them: in length it is eight or — 
hands. It begins where the ien ends, viz. in the with 
of the 9s ilium, on the right fide z whence, aſcending b. 
the kidney on the ſame fide, it paſſes under the — 
ſide of the liver, to which it is ſometimes tied, as like. 
wiſe to the gall-bladder, which tinges it yellow in that 
place: then it runs under the bottom of the ſtomach 10 
the ſpleen in the left fide, to which it is alſo knit; from 
thence it turns down to the left kidney; and thence paſſ- 
ing in form of an 8, it ends at the upper part of the « 
facrum in the rettum. 
At the beginning of this gut, there is a valve formed by 
the production of the inmoſt coat of the inteſtines in thi 
place; which hinders the excrements, when once fallen 
into the colon, from returning again to the m. 
It bas ſtrong ligaments, which running along its upper 
ſide, from the dum to the reftum, ſtrengthens it againſt 
the weight of the excrements, and draws it together into 
cells; which, with the valvulz conniventes, retard the 
paſſages of the excrements, that we may not be continu- 
ally obliged to be going to ſtool. 
The fleſhy fibres of its ſecond coat are greater and ſtronget 
than thoſe of the other inteſtines ; becauſe a greater 
{trength is requiſite to cauſe the excrements to aſcend. 
The chief delign of the c/on ſurrounding the abdomen, 
and, with the r-&um, touching all the parts contained in 
it, ſeems to be, that by immediate fomentation with c- 
ters, they might be eaſed of their maladies. 

M:ſo-CoLon. See MkEso-CoLox. 

Corax, in Grammar, a point, or character, formed thus 
[ : ] ſerving to mark a pauſe, and to divide the members 
of a period. See PoIN TIN G. See alfo PER10D, Cou- 
MA, and SEMICOLON. 

Grammarians generally aſſign the uſe of a colon to be to 
mark the middle of a period; or to conclude a ſenſe les 
perfect than the dot, or period: but a ſenſe leſs perfect 
than the period is an expreſſion extremely vague and in- 
determinate. 

Others ſay, a colon is to be uſed when the ſenſe is perfect, 
but the ſentence not concluded: but neither is this ſulb- 
ciently clear and expreſs. Add to this, that in practice 
our beſt writers confound the colon with the ſemicolon. 
F. Buſſier attempts to fix the uſe of the colon; but he dots 
not much diſtinguiſh it from the ſemicolon : he preſcribes 
the uſe of either, indifferently ; and calls them by a con- 
mon name, intermediate pointings; as being mediums be- 
tween the comma, and full-point, or period. Their ut, 
according to this author, is to diſtinguiſh the fuperns 
merary members of a period. By ſupernumerary me.” 
bers are meant ſuch as the precedent ones do not raul 
any expectation of; i. e. ſuch parts as have indeed 
dependence on what goes before, even though what got 
before has a complete ſenſe, independent hereon: ! gr. 
The Auguſian age tas ſo eminent for good poets, that they 
ſerved as models to all others : yet did it not yield any 
gie poets, Where the ſupernumerary member, 15 
uſe of the colon, are obvious. The moſt obvious 2 ume - 
üble uſe of the colon, he adds, is, when the ſuper. 
rary member is diſtinguiſhed by ſome conjuncton jms 
natwith/landing, however, but, except that, unle 8 my _ 
as, yet, fince, the rather as, pravided that, &. - * 
deed, uſe the colon in the middle of long periods, 


bers : which cub 


th is 
tom was probably introduced, to mark that the breat 


though this 


he world 


t containz 
and owes its ori. 


Ear 


in regard 
that the exerements are 
ch it from * οο, on ac- 


in the place where the ſupernumerary per 
But this, at beſt, is arbitrary; and the intel — 
ings may always be omitted in a period, if he 

ſupernumerary member, i. e. if there be ne 


COL 


member, but what is expected from the precedent. As 
to the occaſions where the colon is to be uſed, rather than 
the ſemicolon, there is nothing preciſe to be ſaid of it; 
except that the colon ſhews the ſupernumerary member 
more detached, and ſets it at a greater diltance from the 
reſt ; and therefore marks a longer pauſe than the ſemi- 
— by it ſeems preferable to the ſemicolon before 
conjunctions adverſative, reſtrictive, conditional, &c. as, 
nevertheleſs, but, excepting that, however, otherwiſe, provided 
that. Again, where the ſupernumerary phraſes not only 
ſuppoſe the precedent, but depend on them for their re- 
gimen, and are, as it were, new parts thereof; there the 
3 ſeems preferable to the colon: v. gr. You 
are regardleſs of the go:dneſs of God, who firſt choſe you 
a God who is only jealous of your heart for your own happt- 
neſs; a God who could be equally 2 lor tous in deflroying you by 
his juſtice, as gf prey, you by his 'mercy. Or thus: The dij- 
courſe conſiſted of two parts; in the fr ft was ſhewn the neceſ= 
fity of fighting ; in the ſecond, the alvantages that would re- 
dound from it. But this difference, it muſt be owned, 
has a dependence on ſomething that influences all rhe 
points, and ſways the whole doctrine of punctuation 3 
viz. the length, or ſhortneſs, of the members and pe- 
riods: for, when the phraſes are long, we point higher 
than when ſhort. ns 
A later author, in an ingenious diſcourſe, De Ratione 
Interpungendi, marks the office of the colon, and its dif- 
ſerence — the ſemicolon, &c. more preciſely; a c 
lan, on his principles, ſerves to diſtinguith thoſe conjunct 
members of a ſentence, which are capable of being di- 
vided into other members; whereof one, at lealit, is 
conjunct. 
Thus, in the ſentence, As we cannot diſcern the ſhadow mov- 
ing aling the dial=plate, ſo the advance; we make in fnotolege 
are only perceived by the diſtance gone over, the two mem- 
bers being both ſimple, ace only ſeparated by a comma : 
in this, as we percetbe the ſhadow to have moved, but did not 
perceive it moving; ſo our advances in under landing, in that 
they conſiſt of ſuch minute ſleps, as are only perceivable by the 
diſlance; the ſentence being divided into two equal parts, 
and thoſe conjunct ones, ſince they include others; we 
ſeparate the former by a ſemicolon, and the latter by 
commas : but in this, as we perceive the ſhadow to have 
moved along the dial, but did not percerve it moving; and it 
appears the graſs has grown, though nobody ever ſaw it grow : 
fo the advances we make in knowlege, as they conſiſt of ſuch 
minute ſleps, are only perceivable by the diſtance, The ad- 
vancement in knowlege is compared to the motion of a 
ſhadow, and the growth of grats; which compariſon di- 
vides the ſentence into two principal parts: but ſince what 
is ſaid of the movement of the ſhadow, and likewiſe of 
the growth of graſs, contains two ſimple members, they 
are to be ſeparated by a ſemicolon ; conſequently a higher 
pointing is required to ſeparate them from the other part | 
of the ſentence, which they are oppoſed to: and this is 
a colon, 
Biſhop Lowth obſerves, that a colon diſtinguiſhes a mem- 
ber of a ſentence, whether {imple or compounded, which 
of itſelf would make a complete ſentence, and ſo re— 
quires a greater pauſe than a ſemicolon, yet is followed 
by an additional part, making a more full and perfect 
ſenſe. He adds, that a cen may be alſo uſed, when a 
ſemicolon has preceded, and a greater pauſe 1s {till ne- 
ceſſary, though the ſentence be incomplete; and that it 
is commonly uſed, when an example, or a ſpeech, is in- 
troduced. Introd. to Eng. Gram. ed. 1772. p. 207. 
COLONEL, an officer in the army, who has the command 
in chicf of a regiment, either of horſe, foot, or dra- 
oons. | 
zkinner derives the word from colony; being of opinion, 
the chiefs of colonies, called coloniales, might give the 
name to chiefs of forces. | 
In the French and Spaniſh armies, colonel is confined to 
the infantry and dragoons : the commanding officer of a 
regiment of horſe they uſually call metre de camp. 
Formerly, inſtead of celonel, the French uſed, the word 
coronel ;, and this old ſpelling comes nearer to our com- 
mon way of pronouncing the word colonel, 

CoLontL Lieutenant, is he who commands a regiment of 
guards, whereof the king, prince, or other Ros on of the 
lirſt eminence, is co/onel, 

"Theſe colonels lieutenants have always a c2lonel's commiſſion, 
and are uſually general olhcers. 

Cor.0nEL-Lieutenant is the ſecond officer in the regi- 
ment: who is at the head of the captains, and com- 
mands in the abſence of the colonel. 

Lieutenant=colenel of horſe, or dragoons, is the firſt captain 
of the regiment. Sec CarraAiN. 

COLONNADE, a Per1sTYLE of a circular figure; or a 


l[erics of columns diſpoled in a circle, and inſulated 
Within- de. ( 


A 


Such is that of the little park at Verſailles, which con- 
ſiſted of thirty-two Ionic columns; all of ſolid marble, _ 
and without incruſtation. 

A polyſlile Co Llox Nx A Dx is that whoſe number of columns is 
too great to be taken in by the eye at a ſingle view. Such 
is the colonnade of the palace of St. Peter at Rome; which 
conſiſts of two hundred and eighty-four columns of the 
Doric order, each above four feet and an half in dia- 
meter; all of Tiburtine marble. 

COLONUS, an huſbandman, or villager, who was bound 
to pay yearly a certain tribute, or, at certain times of the 
year, to plow ſome part of the lord's land; and from 
hence comes the word c/own, who is called by the Dutch 
boor. 

COLONY, CoLon1a, a company of people, of all ſexes 
and conditions, tranſported into a remote province, in 
order to cultivate and inhabit it, 

Originally the word colony ſignified no more than a farm; 
i. e. the habitation of a peatant, colonus, with the quan- 
tity of land ſufficient for the ſupport of his family; 
quantum colonus unus arare poterat. 
We may diſtinguith three kinds of clonzes : thoſe ſerving 
to eaſe, or diſcharge the inhabitants of a country; where 
the people are become too numerous, ſo that they can- 
not any longer conveniently ſubſiſt. 
The ſecond are thoſe eſtabliſned by victorious princes and 
people, in the middle of vanquiſhed nations, to keep 
them in awe and obedience. 
The third may be called colonies of commerce; becauſe, in 
effect, it is trade that is the ſole occaſion and object 
thereof. 
It was by means of the firſt kind of colonies, that ſome ages 
after the deluge, the caſt, firſt, and ſucceſſively all the 
other parts of the earth, became inhabited: and without 
mentioning any thing of the Phoenician and Grecian ca- 
lnes, ſo famous in ancient hiſtory, it is notorious that it 
was for the eſtabliſhment of ſuch clones, that, during 
the declenſion of the empire, thoſe torrents of barba- 
rous nations, iſſuing, for the generality, out of the North, 
over-ran the Gauls, ltaly, and the other ſouthern parts 
of Europe; and after ſeveral bloody battles, divided it 
with the ancient inhabitants. 
For the ſecond kind of colonies, the Romans uſed them 
more than any other people; and that to ſecure the con- 
queſts they had made from the weſt to the eaſt. Every 
one knows how many cities in Gaul, Germany, Spain, 
and even in England, value themſelves on their having 
been of the number of Roman co/ontes. 
Laſtly, the co/ontes of commerce are thoſe eſtabliſhed by the 
Engliſh, French, Spaniards, Portugueſe, and other na- 
tions, within theſe two laſt centuries, and which they 
continue {till to eſtabliſh in ſeveral parts of Aſia, Africa, 
and America; either to keep up a regular commerce 
with the natives, or to cultivate the ground, by planting 
ſugar-canes, indigo, tobacco, and other commodities. 
Sce CHARTER=Governments, 
The principal of this kind of colonies are, or were, in the 
one and the other America, northern and ſouthern ; par- 
ticulacly Peru, Mexico, Canada, Virginia, New Eng- 
land, Carolina, la Louiſiane, PAcadia, Hudſon's Bay, 
the Antilles iſlands, Jamaica, Domingo, and the other 
iſlands. -In Africa, Madagaſcar, Cape of Good Hope, 
Cape Verd, and its iſlands, and all thoſe vaſt coaſts ex- 
tended thence as far as to the Red Sea.—Laſtly, in Aſia, 
the famous Batavia of the Dutch; Goa, Diu, of the 
Portugueſe; and ſome other leſs conſiderable places of 
the Engliſh, French, and Danes. 
There were two kinds of co/onies among the Romans; 
thoſe ſent by the ſenate ; and the military ones, conſiſt- 
ing of old ſoldiers, broken and diſabled with the fatigues 
of war, who were thus provided with lands, as the re- 
ward of their ſervices. | 
The colomes ſent by the ſenate were either Roman, or La- 
tin; i. e. they were compoſed either of Roman citizens, 
or Latin. The colonies of Roman citizens had the right 
of ſutfrages; but had no part in the offices or honours of 
the republic. The inhabitants of Latin colonies had no 
right of ſuffrages without an expreſs permiſſion. 
According to Ulpian, (lib. i. D. de Cenſ.) there were 
other colonies, which had little more than the name; only 
enjoying what they called jus /talicum, i. e. they were 
free from the tribute and taxes paid by the provinces.— 
Such were the colonies of Tyre, Berytus, Heliopolis, Pal- 
myra, &c. j 
M. Vaillant has filled a volume in folio with medals 
ſtruck by the ſeveral colonies, in honour of the emperors 
who founded them. 'The ordinary ſymbol they engraved 


2 their medals, was, either an eagle; as when the ve⸗ 


teran legions were diſtributed in the colonies : or a la- 
bourer, holding a plough drawn by a pair of oxen; as 
when the celeny conſiſted of ordinar Rar Packs On all 
the medals are ſeen the names of the decemviri, who 


held 


nas the conſuls had at Rome. 
CuLony of Bees. See Hive. | 
COLOPHONY, in Natural Hiftory and Chemiſtry, a reſi- 


The apothecarics make it into pills, which they roll in 


is found to warm, dry, foſten, and agglutinate; and 


COLOQUINTIDA, or CorLocrxTais, ufually called | 


* 


COL 


held the ſame rank, and had the ſame authority there 


* 


nous ſubſtance prepared of turpentine, by boiling it in 
water. When cold, it becomes of a hard conſiſtence, 
and has'the ſame properties as other reſins, and the fame 

principles may be obtained from it by analyſis. | 
he chief uſe of this drug is in the cure of venereal ail- 
ings, ſeminal weakneſſes, the whites im women, &c. 


liquorice-powder, or cover with gold-leaf, and call them 
turpentine=ſ1{ls, 

Tt is alſo uſed by muſicians, to rub the hairs of their bow; 
the effect whereof'is, that the gum cleaving to the hairs, 
and communicating to them a tenacious quality, pre- 
vents their ſliding too eaſily over the ſtrings; and pro- 
motes that trembling which forms the ſound. 

The common black cep or black reſin, is ſaid to be 
procured from the turpentine of the mountain pine. Ihe 
oil being extracted from this by diſtillation, what remains 
in the ſtill is the co/ophony. 

To be good, it muſt be ſhining and odoriferous; and 
when thrown on the fire, render a ſmoke hke that of 
frankincenſe. 

Pliny ſays, celaphony took its name from Colophon, a city 
of lonia, whence it was firſt brought. It is now fre- 
quenily called Spaniſh wax, or Grectan rein, as it is 
brought from the one or the other of thoſe countries, It 


uſually enters the compoſition of plaſters and un- 


nents. : 


bitter apple; the ſruit of a plant of the ſame name, | 
brought from the Levant; about the bignets of a large | 
orange. | 

This word comes from xexexurbie, a name which was 
given it, becauſe it x21arzy xivery moves the belly. 

Its colour is a ſort of golden brown: its infide is full of 
kerneis, which are to be taken out before the colocynth be | 
uſed. The pulp is intolerably bitter. 
Colequintida is of conſiderable uſe in medicine, but moſtly | 
in ofhcinal compoſitions; the violence of its operation 
rendering it unſafe to be given inwardly in extempora- 
neous preſcriptions, except with great caution. 

It enters, as an ingredient, in the conſectio hamec, and 
molt of the purging pills, called pilule cor tic; and 
in ſuch caſes as require briſk purging, is attended with 
great ſucceſs. But it requires proper management, as 


it is one of the moſt violent purgative drugs known; in- 
ſomuch that it excoriates the paſſages to that degree, as | 


ſometimes to bring away blood, and induce a ſuperpur- 
gation. Sometimes it is taken boiled in water, or ſmall 
beer, in obſtructions of the menſes; which, in ſtrong } 
conſtitutions, is often attended with ſucceſs. Some 
women have made uſe of it, in the ſame manner, 
in the beginning of pregnancy, to procure abortion ; 
which it often ettefts by the violence of its operation. 
The powder of co/oquintida is ſometimes uſed externally, 
with aloes, &c. in unguents, emplaſters, &c. with rc- 
markable ſucceſs againſt worms; and ſome, for the ſame 
purpoſe, recommend decoctions of the pulp, given elyſ- 
terwiſe. In the iliac paſſion, clyſters of co/oqurntida have 
been found of ſervice, after moſt other medicines” have 
failed. 

In the common analyſis by chemiſtry, there appears no 
principle predominant in this fruit, by which its violent 
effes may be accounted for. Diſtilled by the retort, it 
yields firſt a phlegm; then a phlegm with an acid falt 
diſſolved in it; after this, a phlegm leſs acid, and con- 
taining a quantity of an urinous alkaline falt, which 
{trongly affects the ſmell. "Theſe three liquors bring 
over with them a ſœtid oil, and the fixed ſalt drawn from 
the remainder in the retort, was of the nature of the 
reſt of the ſalts of that kind. Mem. Acad. Par. 1701. 
Colocynth, infuſed in rain water, yields only an infipid 


phlegm by diſtillation, but the remainder yields a very | 


fine extract of a tolerably mild purgative virtue; a pound 
of the pulp of co/ocynth thus yields two ounces and an 
half of extract, and the remaining maſs of the colocynth 
does not appear to contain any — A It is uſual to at- 
tribute the violence of all purgative medicines to their 
aboanding in reſinous parts. To try whether this was 
the caſe in this ſimple, Mr. Boulduc finiſhed his experi- 
ments on it by making an extraQ from it, by means of 
ſpirit of wine. Eight ounces of the clean pulp yielded 
only half an ounce of a reſinous extract, and the reſi- 
duum yielded two ounces of a coarſe extract, by means 
of water; but this was of a bad conſiſtence, and would 
ſcarce hang together. 

Either of theſe extraQts, giver. alone, proved troubleſome 
medicines: and all that appeared from this, and from 


the whole, was, that in order to have the virtues of thi 
fruit in a gentle, and ſafe manner, its ſaline and ref; — 
parts mult be left together, and only ſeparated 8 4 
terreſtrial and mucilaginous ones, by means of lon TRY 
mentation with muſt or water, before its bein — * 
rated into an extract; becauſe all its violent elfech, vo 
owing to theſe terreſtrial and mucilaginous particles ay 
Troches made of colo nth are called treches of alland 1! 
they are prepared by cutting the cl:quintida very ſmall: 
and reducing it to a fine powder in a mortar rubbed 
with oil of ſweet almonds; adding gum tragacanth a 
maſtich afterwards. * 
COLOR, in the Ancient Mufic. See Col obs. 
CorLoR [ndicus, Sec IxDicus color. 
COLORATURA, in the Jralian Mufic, is uſed to denct 
all ſorts of variations, TRILLOs, DIMINUTIONs 2 
that can render a ſong agreeable. ae 
COLOBRASIANS. See CoCrarBastAns, 
COLORISA TION, or CoLoRATION, in Pharmacy, a term 
applied to the ſeveral changes of colour which bodies 
- undergo in the various operations of nature, or art: ; 


* * . * * . 7 as 
by fermentations, lotions, coctions, calcinations, &c. 


COLORIT ES, in Eceleftajtical Hiftory, à congreeation of 
Auguitin monks inſtituted about 1530, and ſo called from 
Colorito, a mountain near Morano in Calabria, where x 
church was erected to the Virgin Mary. 

COLOSSAL column. See Column, © | 

COLOSSUS, a ſtatue of enormous, or eigantic ſize. 

Ihe moſt eminent of this kind was the 4% of Rhodes 

one of the wonders of the world, a brazen ſtatue of 
Apollo, ſo high, that ſhips paſſed with full ſails betvixt 
its legs. It was the workmanſhip of Chares, a diſciple 
of Lyſippus; who ſpent twelve years in making it; it 
was at length overthrown by an earthquake, aſter having 
ſtood ſixty-ſix years. Its height was a hundred and ve 
feet: there were few people who could fathom its 
thumb, &c. 

Some critics obſerve, that the co/»/us of Rhodes gave its 
own name to the people among whom it ſtood; and that 
many, at leaſt among the ancient poets, call the Rho- 
dians, C:offians : hence they advance an opinion, that the 
Coloſhans in Scripture, to whom St. Paul directs his 
Epiitle, are, in reality, the inhabitants of Rhodes. Of 
this ſentiment are Suidas, Calepine, Munſter, &c. 
When the Saracens became poſſeſſed of the iſland, A. D. 
672, the ſtatue was found proſtrate on the ground: they 
ſold it to a Jew, who loaded nine hundred camels with 
the braſs, which amounted to ſeven hundred and twenty 
thouſand pounds weight. 

1he baſis that ſupported it was of a triangular figure: its 
extremities were ſuſtained with ſixty pillars of maralc, 
There was a winding ſtair-caſe-to go up to the top of it; 
ſrom whence one might diſcover Syria, and the ſhips 
that went into Egypt, in a great looking-glaſs that was 
hung about the neck of the itatue. Among the antiqu/- 
ties of Rome, there are ſeven famous cls{/zjcs : two of 
Jupiter, as many of Apollo, one of Nero, one of Do- 
mittan, and one of the ſun. 

COLOSTRUM, or Colos TRA, in Medicine, the firit mils 
of any animal after bringing forth young, called in com- 
mon bea/lings. | | 
It is remarkable that this milk is generally cathartic, and 
purges off the meconium; thus terviag both as an ali 
ment and medicine. | 
Ihis name is likewiſe given to a diſeaſe which this this 
coagulated milk ſometimes occaſions. | 
An emulſion prepared with turpentine, diſſolved wit! 
the yolk of an egg, is ſomctimes alſo called by ttt 
name, ; 

COLOUR, Cor or, in Phi'oephy, a property inherent in 
light, whereby, according to the different 1205 07 g? 
nitudes of its parts, it excites different vibrations un the 

| fibres of the optic nerve; which, propagated to the ſca- 

ſotium, affect the mind with different ſenſations. | 

Or, colour may be defined a ſenſation of the ſoul, excites 

by the application of light to the retina ot the cye; an 

different, as that light differs in the degree ot 1t5 refran- 
gibility, and the magnitude of its component parts 

In the former view, therefore, light is the ſubject ol 4. 

lour z. in the latter it is the agent. See its properties u- 

der the article LiGHarT. 

Various arc the opinions of ancient and mode 

and of the ſeveral ſects of philoſophers, with regare i 

the nature and origin of the phenomenon Sear wy 

moſt popular opinion was long that of the A: een 
who maintain ce/our to be a quality reſiding in che co 
loured body; and. to exiſt independently ot light. zh 

The Carteſians come nearer the matter: they , gi 

as the coloured body is not immediately applicd 3 

organ, to occaſion the ſenſation; and that as no 1 

affect the ſenſe but by immediate contact ide een 


* 


rn autho -, 
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body docs not excite the ſenſation of itſcll, t On 
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Lute any thing to it, otherwiſe than by moving ſome in- 
oſed medium, and by that the organ of fight. 
terp 
They add, that, as we find that bodies do not affect the 
ſenſe in the dark, light only occaſions the ſenſe of colour, 
by moving the _ and that coloured bodies are no 
further concerned in this, than as they reflect the light 
with a certain modification: the differences in their ce- 
hurs ariſing from a difference in the texture of their 
parts, whereby they are diſpoſed to reflect the light with 
this or that modification. 
B. Porta thought that light was colourleſs, but that it was 
capable of having colour ſuperinduced upon it from fo- 
reign cauſes, in certain circumſtances. Dr. Hooke main- 
tained, that the primary colours are only two, viz. blue 
and red, and that all the reſt are compoſed of them ; 
and that theſe two colours are occaſioned by impreſſions 
on the retina from pulſes of light, of different ſtrength. 
M. de la Hire reſolves the 4 of colours into the 
degree in which, the light agitates or affects the optic 
nerve; and he obſerves, that whatever tends to weaken 
this impreſſion, makes a change in the colour. See 
Prieſtley's Hiſt. of Viſion, &c. p. 43. 146, 147. 
But it is to Sir Iſaac Newton alone we are to refer for a 
ſolid and conſiſtent theory of colours; built on ſure expe- 
riments, and ſolving all the phænomena thereof: his 
doctrine is as follows. 
It is found by experience, that rays, or beams of light, 
are compoſed of particles very heterogeneous, or diſſimi- 
Jar to each other: i. e. ſome of them, as it is highly 
robable, are larger, and others leſs. For a ray of light, 
as FE (Tab. Optic, fir. 5.) being received on a refract- 
ing ſurface, as AD, in a dark place, is not wholly re- 
fracted to L; but it is ſplit, as it were, and dittuſed into 
ſeveral radioli, or little rays, ſome whereof are retracted 
to L, and others to the other intermediate points be- 
tween L and G; i. e. thoſe particles of the ight which 
are the moit minute, are of all others the moſt eaſily and 
molt conliderably diverted, by the action of the refract- 
ing {urface, out of their reCtilinear courle towards L; and 
with reſpect to the reſt, as each exceeds another in magni- 
tude, (o is it with more difficulty, and leſs conſiderably, 
turned out of its right line to the points between Land G. 
Now, each ray of light, as it differs from another in its 
degree of refrangibility, ſo does it differ from it in colour. 
this is warranted by numerous experiments. Thoſe par- 
ticles, v. gr. which are moſt refracted, are found to con- 
ſtitute a ray of a violet colour, 1. c. in all probability, the 
moſt minute particles of light, thus ſeparately impelled, 
excite the ſhorteſt vibrations in the retinaz which are 
thence propagated by the ſolid fibres of the optic nerves 
into the brain, there to excite the ſenſation of violet co- 
{our ; as being the moſt duſky and languid of all colours. 
Again, thole particles which are the leaſt refracted, con- 
ſtitute a radiolus, or ray of a red colour i. e. the largeſt 
particles of light excite the longeſt vibrations in the re- 
tina; ſo as to excife the ſenſation of red colour, the 
brighteſt and moſt vivid of all others. 
The other particles, being in like manner ſeparated, ac- 
cording to their reſpective magnitudes, into little rays, 
excite the intermediate vibrations, and thus occaſion the 
ſenſations of the intermediate colours; much in the ſame 
manner as the feveral vibrations of the air, according to 
their reſpective magnitudes, excite the ſenſations of dif- 
ferent ſounds. 
To this it may be added, that not only the more diſtinct 
and notable colours of red, yellow, blue, &c. have thus 
their riſe from the different magnitude and refrangibility 
of the rays; but alſo the intermediate degrees or ſhades 
of the ſame colour z as of yellow up to green, or red down 
to yellow, &c. 
Further, the colours of theſe little rays, not being any ad- 
venutious modifications thereof, but connate, primitive, 
and neceſſary properties; as conſiſting, in all probability, 
in the maguitudes of their parts, muſt be perpetual and 
immutable; i. e. they cannot be changed by any future 
retraction or reflexion, or any modification whatſoever. 
This is confirmed by abundance of experiments; all en- 
deavours having been uſed, after ſeparating a coloured ray 
from thoſe of other kinds, to change it into ſome other 
colour, by repeated refractions, but to no eſſect. Appa- 
rent tranſmutations of colours, ind 
: „indeed, may be effected; 
wa. where there is an aſſemblage, or mixture of rays of 
ſterent kinds, the component colours never appearing in 
their natural hue in ſuch mixtures, but always allayed 
and tempered with each other: whence reſults an inter- 
mediate kind of colour, which, by refraction, may be ſepa- 
_ into the component ones: and theſe after ſepara- 
ns. being remixed, return to their former colowr, 
— 2 tranſmutation of colours, by mixing thoſe of 
— * inds, are not real, but mere appearances, or 
<Puons of the fight; for the rays, being again ſevered, 
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V OW 8 as at fizit, Thus, blue and yel- 


low powders, well mixed, appear to the naked eye green; 
yet, without having paſſed any alteration ; for, when 
viewed through a microſcope, the blue and yellow par- 

ticles ſtill appear diſtinct. 
Mr. Melvill apprehends, that differently coloured rays may 
be affected with different velocities at their emiſhon from 
the luminous body, and that the velocity is greater, if 
the luminous body is placed in a denſer medium, and 
1 to its refractive power; and this hypotheſis 
e thinks preſerable to that of Sir Iſaac Newton, which 
makes them to conſiſt of particles of different ſizes and 
denſities. Mr. Muſchenbroeck alſo infers, from the leſs 
degree of refrangibility of red rays, that they move more 
ſlowly than the reſt, after their 83 * thoſe of 
other colours, though in a ſtate of union with the reſt, 
they have the ſame-velocity z but he does not think that 
the co/aur depends upon the velocity, ſince this changes 
with the medium through which the rays are tranſmitted. 
Their different refrangibility will be the ſame on this hy- 
potheſis, and their different velocities will be nearly as 
the fines of refraction out of air into glaſs, beginning 
from the extreme red, and ending with the extreme v1- 
olet, viz. as 78000, 77873, 77797, 77003, 77490, 77330, 
77220, 77000, the fine of incidence being 120120: 
therefore, ſince the time which the extreme violet rays 
take to move through any ſpace, is to that which the red 
takes as 78 to 77, the laſt violet light reflected from a 
ſatellite, before its total immerſion into the ſhadow of 
Jupiter, in a quadrate aſpect with the ſun, when his 
light takes about 41” in coming to the earth, ought to 
affect the eye 32 ſeconds after the red light, reflected at 
the ſame time, is gone; and at the emerſion, there 
would be a contrary ſucceſſion of colours; and the dif- 
ference of time between the arrival of the different ce- 
loured rays, being more than half a minute, would af- 
ford time ſuſlicient to make the obſervation. The mar- 
quis de Courtivron, in a treatiſe publiſhed in 1752, ad- 
vanced the ſame opinion with Mr. Melvill, and propoſed 
the ſame trial of his hypotheſis, viz. by obſerving the 
eclipſes of Jupiter's ſatellites; but he ſtates the difference 
of velocity, by a theorem of M. Clairaut, in the propor- 
tion of 45 to 44. Mr. Short made the obſervation re- 
commended by Mr. Melvill, and could not perceive the 
leaſt alteration in the c/our of the light refleQted by the 
ſatellite; and therefore the hypotheſis ſtill wants that 
kind of confirmation. By this hypotheſis, Mr. Melvill 
accounts for Newton's fits of reflexion and tranſmiſſion, 
as ariſing from the pulſes of the medium through which 
the differently coloured rays 2 theſe pulſes muſt over- 
take rays, moving with different velocities, at different 
times; and thus the intervals of the fits would be leaſt 
in the violet, and gradually increaſing in the priſmatic 
order, agreeably to obſervation. This hypotheſis, how- 
ever plauſible, 1s liable to many inſuperable objections. 
The difficulty, which prevented Mr. — from 
aſcribing the colour of rays to their velocity, viz. that the 
colour of homogeneous rays is not altered by paſſing 
through different mediums, though their velocity 1s 
thereby always increaſed or diminiſhed, is refolved by 
Mr. Melvill, by ſuppoſing that every ray, as it mult at 
laſt paſs through.the humours of the eye, in order to vi- 
ſion, falls upon the retina with one given velocity, how- 
ever it may have been previouſly refracted ; ſince the ve- 
locity of any ray, in any one medium, is to its velocity 
in any other medium, in a conſtant and invariable pro- 
portion. It has been objected, that if this hypotheſis 
were true, a ſtar muſt change its place, on account of the 
aberration th more for the deepeſt blue rays than the 
red ones, according to Mr. Melvill, and 43th more, ac- 
cording to M. de Courtivron; and conſequently a ſtar 
placed in the pole of the ecliptic, whoſe mean ABERR A- 
TION is about 20%, ought to appear in the form of a 
ſpectrum, formed by a priſm of 39”, or 17“ nearly in 
length, by the former hypotheſis, and of 33”, or 27“, 
by the latter. This is a quantity which would be ſuffi- 
ciently viſible in teleſcopes of pretty high magnifying 
wers; but no ſuch appearance has yet been obſerved. 
eſides, the experiments of Mr. Dollond clearly prove, 
that the different refrangibiliry of the rays of light re- 
ſults from properties that are independent of their dit- 
ferent velocity; ſince the proportion of it varies accord- 
ing to the nature of the ſubſtance from which it falls; 
(fee ABERRAT10N) and the diſtances at which differ- 
ently coloured rays are attracted and repelled are differ · 
ent. M. Clairaut, in the courſe of his inquiry concern- 
ing Mr. Dollond's improvements in teleſcopes, has taken 
occaſion to examine this hypotheſis, and found, that the 
refractions which would retult from it, were very difler- 
ent from thoſe which actually took place in nature. Phil. 
Tranſ. vol. xlviii. part i. art. 38. and part ii. art. 92. 
Hiſt, Acad. Sc. 1756. p. 194. and Pricitley's Hiſt. of 

Viſion, &c. p. 401, &c. 
1 M From 
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From the Newtonian theory above explained, there ariſe | 


. ſition, like the primary ones, or thoſe conſiſting of ho- 


face of the globe of water abc, fig. 7.) are ſtill farther 
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two kinds of colours, the one original and Jimple, pro- 
duced by homogeneal light; or by rays that have the 
ſame degree of refrangibility, and the ſame magnitude 
of their parts: ſuch as red, yellow, green, blue, violet- 
purple, orange, and indigo; with all their intermediate 
teints and gradations. 

The other kind of colour is ſecondary, or heterogeneous ; 
compounded of the primary ones, or of a mixture of 
rays differently refrangible, &c. 

There may alſo be ſecondary colours produced by compo- 


mogeneal light, as to the ſpecies or appearance of the 
colour; but not as to the permanency, or immutability 
thereof, Thus, yellow and blue make green; red and 
yellow, orange; orange and yellowiſh green, yellow: 
and in the general, if any two colours be mixed, which, 
in the ſeries of thoſe generated by the priſm, are not too 
far apart, from their mixture there reſults that colour, 
which in the ſaid ſeries is found in the mid-way between 
them: but thoſe ſituated at too great a diſtance do 
not produce the ſame effect. 

Indeed, the more any colour is compounded, the leſs per- 
fect and vivid it is; by too much compoſition they may 
be diluted and weakened till they ceaſe. By compoſition 
there may likewiſe be produced colours not like any of 
thoſe of homogeneal light. 
The moſt extraordinary compoſition is that of whiteneſs ; 
for to this, all the primary co/curs above mentioned are 
required; and theſe to be mixed in a certain N 22 
Hence it is that white is the ordinary cent of light; light 
being nothing elſe but a confuſed aſſemblage of rays of 
all colours, 


It the rays of different colours do thus begin to be ſeparated | 


by one refraction of one ſingle ſurface, that ſeparation is 
much promoted, ſo as even to become ſenſible to the eye 
by a double re fraction. This is obſerved in the two ſur- 
facts of any glaſs, provided thoſe ſurſaces be not pa- 
rallel; but, of all others, it is moſt ſenſible in the two 
faces of a triaagular priſm ; the phznomena whereof, as 
they arc the touchſtone of all theories of co{urs; and as 
they contain the foundation of that here delivered, we 
ſhall lay down as follows. 

1. The rays of the ſun, tranſmitted through a triangular 
priſm, exhibit an image of various c/ours (the chief 
whereof are red, yellow, green, blue, and violet) on 
the oppoſite wall. 

The reaſon is, that the differently coloured rays are ſepa- 
rated by refraction : for the blue rays, v. gr. marked 
with the dotted lines (Tab. Optics, fig. 6.) which begin to 
be ſeparated from the reſt by the firſt refraction in 4d, 
of the ſide ca of the priſm abc (as alſo in the firſt ſur 


ſeparated in the other ſide of the priſm & (as alſo in their 
egreſs out of the globe abc) by a ſecond refraction in ce, 
in the ſame direction as in the former: whereas, on the 
contrary, in the plain glaſs abc f, fig. 9. (as alſo in the 
prom gc, fig. 8. now placed in another ſituation) thoſe 

lue rays which begin to be ſeparated from the ieft in the 
firſt ſurface, in da, by a ſecond refraction, the contrary 


way, pals out parallel, 1. e. remixed with all the colours | 


of the other rays. 

2. This image is not round, but oblong ; its length, 
when the priſm forms an angle of 60 or 65 degrees, being 
five tunes its breadth. The reaſon is, that ſome of the 
rays are refracted more than others; aud by that means, 
they exhibit ſeveral images of the ſun, extended length- 
wite, inſtead of one. 

3- Thoſe rays which exhibit yellow, are turned farther 
from the lt courſe, than thoſe which exhibit red; 
thoſe which exhibit green, farther than thoſe which ex- 
hibit yellow; but of all others, thoſe which exhibit vio- 
let the moſt : accordingly, if the priſm through which 
the light is tranſmitted be turned about its axis, ſo that the 
red, yellow, green, &c. rays be projected in order, 
through à narrow aperture into another priſm, placed at 
the diſtance of about twelve feet; the yellow, green, 


&c. rays, though falling through the ſame aperture, in | 


the ſame manner, and on the ſame point of the ſecond 
riſm, will not be refracted to the ſame place as the red, 
t to a point at ſome diſtance from it; on that ſide to 
which the rotation is made. 
This is what Sir Iſaac Newton calls the experimentum cru- 
cis: being that which led him out of the diſſiculties into 
which the firſt phenomenon, &c. had thrown him; and 


plainly ſhewed a diderent degree of refrangibility, and a | 


difterent co/our correſponding thereto in the rays of light; 
and that yellow rays, v. gr. are more refracted than red 


ones, green ones more than yellow ones, and blue and 
' i 


violet ones molt of all. 
4. 'The colours of coloured rays, well ſeparated by the 


CoLouks of thin laminæ, or plates. 


piiſm, are not at all changed or deſtroyed by paſſing thro? | 
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an illuminated medium, nor by their mutual doen ny; 
their bordering on a de made, nor de deten, 
flected from an e or refracted thro p * 
one in a place howſoever obſcure. | * 
The reaſon is, that colours are not modifications ar; 
from reftaCtion or reflexion, but immutable properti 
and ſuch as belong to the nature of the rays. OY 
7 An aſſemblage of all the kinds of coloured rays, col. 
ected either by ſeveral priſms, by a convex lens, or a 
concave mirror, or in any other manner, form what we 
call whiteneſs ; yet each of theſe, aſter decuſſation, he 
coming ſeparated, again exhibits its proper. colour : for, 
as the ray was white before its parts were ſeparated hy 
refraction ; ſo, the parts being remixed, it becomes white 
again: and coloured rays, when they meet together, do 
not deſtroy one another, but are only interſperſed. : 
Hence, a red, green, yellow, blue, and riolet colour, be- 
ing mixed in a certain proportion, appear whitiſh, i, e. 
they are of ſuch a colour as ariſes from white and black 
mixed together; and if there were not ſome rays abſorbed 
and loſt, they would be plainly white. In like manner 
if a paper cut into a circle, be ſtained with each of thoſe 
colours, ſeparately, and in a certain proportion; then 
{ſwiftly turned round its centre, fo that the ſpecies of ©. 
leurs be mixed together in the eye, by the briſkneſs of the 
motion, the ſeveral co/ours will diſappear, and the whole 
paper appear of one continued cler; which will be a 
mean between white and black. 
6. If the rays of the ſun fall very obliquely on the inner 
ſurface of a priſm, thoſe that are reflected will be violet; 
thoſe tranſmitted, red. 
For the rays were coloured before any ſeparation; and by 
how much they are the more refrangible, by fo much 
they are the more eaſily reſlected; and by that means are 
ſeparated. 
7. It two hollow priſms, the one filled with a blue fluid, 
the other with a red one, be joined together, they will 
be opake; though each, apart, be tranſparent, 
For, the one tranſmitting none but blue rays, and the 
other none but red ones, the two together will tranſmit 
none at all. 
8. All natural bodies, eſpecially white ones, viewed 
through a priſm held to the eye, appear fimbriated, or 
bordered, on one fide with red and yellow, and on the 
other with blue and violet. For thoſe fimbrie are the ex- 
tremes of entire images, which the rays of any kind, 3s 
they are more or leſs retracted, would exhibit nearer, or 
at a greater diſtance from the real place of the object. 
9. It two priſms be ſo placed, as that the red of the one, 
and the purple of the other, meet together, in a paper kt 
for the purpoſe, encompaſſed with darkneſs, the image 
will appear pale; and if viewed through a third priſm, 
held to the eye at a proper diſtance, it will appear dou- 
ble; the one red, the other purple. 
In like manner, if two powders, the one perfectly red, 
the other blue, be mixed; any little body covered pretty 
deeply with this mixture, and viewed through a priſm 
held to the eye, will exhibit a double image, the one red, 
and the other blue: becauſe the red and purple of blue 
rays are ſeparated by their unequal refraction. 
10. If the rays tranſmitted through a convex lens, be 
received on a paper before they meet in a focus, the con- 
fines or boundary of light and ſhadow will appear tinged 
with a red colour : but it they be received beyond the fo- 
cus, with a blue one. 
Becauſe, in the firſt caſe, the red rays, being ho 
more refracted, are the higher; but, in the ſecond, ate! 
decuſſation in the focus, the blue ones. 1 
11. If the rays about to paſs through cither ſide 0 ry 
2 be intercepted by the inte rpoſition of any ho i 
y near the eye; the extremes of bodies, place Agr 
viewed through a priſm, will appear tinged with c 
though they are not very vivid. @ of the 
For, then, the rays tranſmitted through the re wo . 
pupil, will be ſeparated by refraction into colours; of 
out being diluted with the admixture of the * 
rays, which would be refracted in a different mann 2 
And hence it is, that a body viewed through 3 Þ . 
pierced with two holes, appears double, and allo ws 


ith colours. | | 
, As rays of different © 


f a her 
lours are ſeparated by the refraction of priſms, — 


thick bodies z ſo are they ſeparated, though in 3 lucid 
manner, in the thin lamellaz, or plates of any 1 1 
matter, v. gr. in the bubbles raiſed in 1 1 
by ſoap, &c. For all lamellæ, under a wy” ting 
thickneſs, tranſmit rays of all colours, without in aritb- 
any at all: but, as they increaſe in thicken, x 
metical proportion, they begin to reflect, * une: tben, 
then, in order, green, yellow, and red, 4 — mixed 
again, blue, green, yellow, red, more an 1 tnickneſ⸗ 
and diluted ; till, at length, arriving ata 22 tber 
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lde rays of all cls perfectly intermixed, viz.f liquors, v. gr. an infuſion of Iignum nepbriticum, will ap- 
ps : 4 , pear red, — yellow, if owed by reflected light; and 
But, in u hatſoever part a flender lamella reſſects any one blue by tranſmitted light; and gold leaves yellow in the 
wbur, v. gr. blue, or violet, in that part it always tranſ-} former circumſtances, but green or blue in the latter. 
mits the oppoſite colour, v. gr. red, or yellow. T 0 this may be added, that ſome of the powders uſed by 
It is found, by experiment, that the difference of coſour | painters have their colour changed by being very finely 
of a plate does not depend on the medium that encom-} ground; which muſt be occaſioned by the comminution 
aſſes it; but the degree of vividneſs does: cæteris pari- or breaking of their ſmaller parts into others {till ſmaller ; 
1. the chu will be more vis id, if the denſer medium] juſt as a lamella has its colour altered, by altering its 
be cncompaſſed with the rarer. A plate, c@terts paribus, thickneſs. ; ; | 
reflects more light as it is thinner; as far as a certain] In fine, thoſe odd phænomena ariſing from the mixture 
degree of thianceſs, beyond which it reflects no light | of liquors of different colours, can no way be better ac- 
at all. counted for, than from the various actions of the ſaline, 
In plates whoſe thickneſſes increaſe in the arithmetical &c. corpuſcles of one liquor, with the coloured corpuſ- 
roportion of the natural numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &Cc. cles of another : if they unite, the maſs will either {well 
{ the firit, or thinnelt, reflect any homogeneabray, the] or ſhrink, and thereby its denſity will be altered : if they 
ſecond will tranſmit it; the third again will reflect it: | ferment, the ſize of the particles may be diminiſhed, and 
and thus is the ſame ray alternately reflected and tranſ-| thereby coloured liquors may become tranſparent : if they 
mitted; i. e. the plates correſponding to the odd num- coagulate, an opake liquor may be produced out of two 
bers, 1, 3, 5, 7, &c. will reflect the fame rays that tranſparent ones. ET 
thoſe correſponding to the even ones, 2, 4, 6, 8, Kc. Hence it is eaſy to ſee why a coloured liquid, in a glaſs 
tranſmit. Hence, an homogeneous colour in a plate is of a conical figure, placed between the eye and the light, 
ſaid to be of the 5 order, if the plate reflect all the] appears of a different colour in different parts of the veſ- 
rays of that co/our. In a plate whoſe thinneſs is triple} ſel; there being more and more rays intercepted, as they 
the firſt, it is ſaid to be of the ſecond order: in another, paſs through a longer or a ſhorter ſection of the veſſel ; 
whoſe thinneſs is five times that of the firſt, it is ſaid to] till, at the baſe, they are all intercepted, and none ſeen 
be of the thi d order, &. but thoſe reflected. 
A colour of the ſirſt order is the moſt vivid of any; and, From the various colours of natural bodies, Sir Iſaac New- 
ſuccellively, the vividnels of the colour increaſes, as the | ton obſerves, the bigneſs of their component parts may 
quantity ot the order increaſes : the more the thickneſs be eſtimated : becauſe the parts of bodies do properly 
of the plate is increaſed, the more colours it refletsz and] exhibit the ſame colour with a lamella of equal thickneſs, 
thoſe of more difterent orders. In ſome plates, the «- | provided the denſity in both be the ſame. 5 
hour will vary as the poſition of the eye varies; in others | Ihe Newtonian doctrine concerning the colours of bodies, 
it is permanent. See on this ſubject Prieſtley's Hiſt. of as depending on the thickneſs of thoſe /ameliz, or fine 
Viſion, p. 279, &c. p. 311, &c. p. 498. aud RinGs | plates, which form their ſurfaces, is more lately con- 
of Colours. firmed by means of electrical exploſions. Dr. Prieſtley 
CoLouRs of natural bodies. Bodies only appear of different | found, that, if theſe are received on the ſurface of any 
cel, as their ſurfaces are diſpoſed to reflect rays of this | metal, they will mark it with a ſpot, canſiſting of all the 
or that c9.0:r alone; or of this or that co/2ur more abun- | priſmatic ce/ours diſpoſed in concentric circles, and formed 
dantly than any other: hence bodies appear of that ce- by ſcales of the metal ſeparated by the force of the ex- 
lour which ariſes from the mixture of the reflected rays. | plofion. Beſides other curious obſervations, he informs 
See Bob. us, that when a pointed piece of metal is fixed oppoſite 
All natural bodies conſiſt of very thin, tranſparent - to a plain ſurface, the nearer it is placed to the ſurface, 
mellæ; which, if they be ſo diſpoſed, with regard to each ſo much the ſooner the co/ours appear, the cloſer do the 
other, as that there happen no reflexions or refrattions | rings ſucceed one another, and the leſs ſpace they oc- 
in their interſtices, thoſe bodies become pellacid, or | cupy, and vice verſa; and that the more acutely the wire 
tranſparent : but if their intervals be ſo large, and thoſe or needle, from which the electric matter iſſues, or at 
filled with ſuch matter; or ſo empty (with regard to the | which it enters, is pointed, ſo much greater is the num- 
denſity of the parts themſelves) as that there happen a] ber of rings that appears: whilſt a blunt point produces 
number of reflexions and refractions within the body; | larger, but fewer rings. He adds, that it is of no im- 
the body, 12 that caſe, becomes opake. portance, whether the electric matter iſſue from the 
The rays which are not reflected from an opake body, pe- pointed body on the plate, or from the plate on the 
netrate into it; and there, ſuffering innumerable re-] pointed body, and that the points themſelves are coloured 
fiexions and reſractions, at length unite themſelves to | in concentric rings to a conſiderable diſtance, but not 
the particles of the body itſelf. | very diſtinctly. Mr. Canton likewiſe produced all the 
Hence, an opake body grows hot the ſooner, as it refleQts | priſmatic co/ours from all the metals, by extending fine 
light leſs copiouſly: whence we fee why a white body, wires of them over the ſurface of pieces of glaſs; and 


which reflects almoſt all the rays that ſtrike upon it, | when the wires were exploded, he obſerved that the glaſs 


is heated much more flowly than a black one, which re- | was tinged with all the colours. The experiment has been 
flects ſcarce any. 


often repeated, and with peculiar advantage, by the in- 
To determine that conſtitution of the ſurface of bodies 


, 18 Mr. Henly. Phil. Tranſ. vol. lviii. art. 10. 
- whereon their colour depends, it muſt be obſerved, that cieſtley's Hiſt. of let. vol. ii. p. 260. 8vo. ed. 1775. 
1 the ſmalleſt corpuſcles, or firſt particles whereof ſurfaces 


— 


See CIRCULAR Spots, and Fairy Circles, 
are made up, are molt thin and tranſparent, and ſepa- |CoLouRs, accidental. See ACCIDENTAL. 


rated by a medium of a different denſity from the par- | CoLouR #f the clouds is thus accounted for by Sir Iſaac 


N ticles themſelves. In the ſurface, then, of every co- | Newton. Concluding from a ſeries of experiments, that 
a loured body, are innumerable ſmaller thin plates, cor- the tranſparent parts of bodies, according to their ſeveral 
reſponding to thoſe of bubbles: wherefore, what has been | ſizes, reflect rays of one colour, and tranſmit thoſe of an- 
p oblerved of thoſe, may be underſtood of theſe. Hence | other, he hence obſerves, that when vapours are firſt 
0 we gather, that the colour of any body depends on the | raiſed, they are divided into parts too ſmall to cauſe any 
f denſity and thickneſs of the parts of the body, between | reflexion at their ſurfaces, and therefore do not hinder 
the pores of the ſurface : that the colour is more vivid and | the tranſparency of the air; but when they begin to co- 1 
homogeneous, as the parts are thinner: that, ceteris pa- | aleſce, in order to compoſe drops of rain, and conſtitute | 
. 7164s, the ſaid parts are the thickeſt when the body is | globules of all intermediate ſizes, theſe globules are ca- wh 
- 


red; and the thinneſt when violet : that the parts of bo- 


pable of reflecting ſome colours, and tranſmitting others, | 

4 dies are uſually much denſer, than the medium contained | and thus form clouds of various colours, according to | 
. in their interſtices; but that in the tails of peacocks, in | their ſizes. Mr. Melvill controverts this doctrine, in its 1 
; lome filks, and, generally, in all bodies whoſe colour va- application to the red colour of the morning and evening | | 


ries according to the ſituation of the eye, it is leſs: and | clouds. Why, he ſays, ſhould the particles of the 
that the c] of a body is leſs vivid to the eye, as it has | « 

f a denſer medium within its pores. 95 

ow, of the ſeveral opake bodies, thoſe conſiſting of the | #« 

thinneſt lamellae are black z thoſe. conſiſting either of the 66 


clouds become at that particular time, and never at 
any other, of ſuch a magnitude as to ſeparate theſe 
colours? And why are they rarely, if ever, ſeen tinc- 


— 13 
yr 


tured with blue and green, as well as red, orange, or 

4 thickeſt lamelize, or of lamel'e very different from each | © yellow? Is it not more credible, that the ſeparation | 

4 other in thickneſs, and on that account fitted to refleck « of rays is made in paſſing through the horizontal at- 

e all colours, as the froth of water, &c. are white : thoſe, cc 3 and that the clouds only reflect and tranſ- | 
g m, conbiting of lamellæ, moit of which are of ſome mit the ſun's light, as any half-tranſparent colourleſs” it 
- mermediate thickneſs, are blue, green, yellow, or red; * body would do? For ſince the atmoſphere reflects a | 
; maimuch as they reflect the rays of that particular colour, “ greater quantity of blue and violet rays than of the 

„ _ more copiouſly than that of any other co/our z moſt | © reſt, the ſun's light tranſmitted through it ought to 

d Ry which laſt they either abſorb and extinguiſh, by inter- | © incline towards yellow, orange, or red; eſpecially 

; <pung them, or elſc, tranſmit. Hence it is, that ſome | © when it paſſes through a long tract of air: and thus 


| « it 


* jt is found that the ſun's horizontal light is tinctured 
« with a deep orange, and even red; and the colour be- 
© comes ſtill deeper after ſun-ſet.” And hence he con- 
cludes, that the clouds, according to their different alti- 
tudes, may aſſume all the variety of colours at ſun riſing 
and ſetting, by barely reſſecting the ſun's incident light 
as they receive it. Edinb. Ef. vol. ii. p. 75. Prieſt- 
ley's Hiſt. of Viſion, p. 446, &c. 
For the diftinft properties, &c. of the ſeveral Coll ou xs, ſee 
Brack, WniTE, BLut, &c. Sce alſo RAIN BO, &c. 
CoLovn, in Painting, is applied both to the drugs, and to 
the teints produced by thote drugs, variouſly mixed and 
applied. f 
The principal colours uſed by painters, are red and white 
lead or ceruſs; yellow okers; ſeveral kinds of earth, as 
umber, &c. beſide orpiment, black lead, cinnabar, gam- 
boge, lake, bice, verditer, indigo, vermilion, verdegris, 
ivory black, biſtre, lamp black, ſmalt, ultramarine, and 
carmine z each of which, with the manner of preparing 
them, their uſes, &c. ſee under their reſpective heads. 
Of theſe colours, ſome are uſed ground in oil, others 
only in freſco, others in water, and others only for mi- 
niature. 
CoLouks, dark and light. Under theſe two claſſes the 
painters reduce all the colours they uſe : under light colours 
are comprehended white, and all thoſe which approach 
neareſt it; and under dart colours, black, and all thoſe 
which are obſcure and earthy, as umber, biſtre, &c. 
CoLouxs, fimple and mineral, is another diviſion among the 
painters : under /imple colours, they range all thoſe uſed by 
limners, illuminers, &c. extracted from vegetables; and 
which will not bear the fire : as the yellow made of ſaf- 
fron, of French berries, &c. lacca, and other tinctures 
extracted from flowers. The reſt are mineral, drawn 
from metals, &c. and are able to bear the fire: theſe 
alone are uſed in enamelling. 
Cor.ouss, chunzeable and permanent, is another diviſion of 
colours : by changeable, are meant thoſe which depend on 
the ſituation of objects with regard to the eye; as that 
of taffetas, of a pigeon's neck, &c. The laſt, however, 
being attentively viewed wich a microſcope, each fibre of 
the teathers appears compoſed of ſeveral little ſquares, 
alternately red and green; ſo that they are really fixed 
c0/0ur 5, 
Kircher tells us, that the changeable colours obſerved in the 
necks of pigeons, peacocks, &c. ariſe from the feathers 
being tranſparent, and of a figure reſembling a 2 
and conſequently the light's being differently retracted 
from them. On the contrary, the fixed and permanent 
colours are not exhibited by refraCtian, but reflexion. 
M. Mariotte obſerves, that there are two different grada- 
tions, or ſeries of colours, from white to black; the one 
white, yellow, red, and black; the other white, blue, 
violet, and black. 
CoLouRs, lzcal. See Local. 
CoLouRs, rings of, See RinGs. 
CoLouRs, water, Sce WATER. 
CoLovx, in Dying. — There are five fimple, primary, or 
mother colours, uſed by the dyers; from the mixture 
whereof all the other colours are formed : theſe are blue, 
red, yellow, brown, and black; each of which ſee un- 
der their proper head, Blue, Ren, &c. 
Of theſe colours, variouſly mixed and combined, they form 
the following celgurs, panſy, blue, red: from the mixture 
of blue and ſcarlet, are formed amaranth, violet, and 
panſy : from the ſame mixture of blue and crimſon-red, 
are formed the columbine, or dove=colour, purple, crimſon, 
amaranth, panſy, and crimſon-uiolet. It may be obſerved, 
that they give the name crimſon to all colours made with 
cochineal. See CrximsoN, CocHINEAL, &c. 
Of blue, and red madder, they likewiſe make a good 
purple, a pepper-colour, tan-colour, and dry roſe. The fame 
blue, with red half in grain, makes amaranth, tan-colaur, 
and dy roſe, Blue, and balf-red crimſon, compoſe ama- 
ranth, tan-colour, dry roſe, a brown panſy, and ſurbrun. 
Blue and yellow. Theſe two colours, mixed together, com- 
pole a yellow green, ſpring green, graſs green, laurel green, 
brown green, dark green; as well as /ea green, parrot green, 
and cabbage green, &c, "Theſe three laſt colours are to be 
leſs boiled than the firſt. g 


Note, with regard to green, there is no ſimple in di- 


ent or drug in nature that will dye itz but the ſtuffs are 
dyed twice; firſt in blue, then in yellow. _ 
lue and brown, Theſe two colours are never mixed alone 
but with the addition of red, either of madder 'or co- 
chineal, they form ſeveral colours, 
Red and yellow, All the ſhades compoſed of theſe two 
colours, as gold-yellow, aurora, marigold, orange, nacarat, 
gr anat-flower, flame-co/our, & c. are made with yellow, 
and red of madder; ſcarlet being leſs proper, as well as 
too dear. 
Ked and brown, Of theſe two colours are formed cinna- 


| 


— — 


| 


the red be that of madder. 


COL 


mon=colours, cheſnut, muſt, hear hir, and even purple; if 
Yellow and brown. The colours forme 
all the ago of full mor is and —— 
It may be obſerved, that though we fa 8 
lours, + ſhades, made from ſuch and 2 OR 
is not _ _ can be made; but — that they? po 
more eaſily formed from the mixture . 
Di Y mh of ot er colours, See 
The greateſt perfection in the art of colour 
find the means of preparing the fineſt 4 5 be to 
uſe either of acid or alkaline falts, which uſually f * 
the colours to change, or elſe are apt to pr ey 1 * 
cloth, canvas, &c. as we ſee in verdigriſe, the blue 3 1 
2 cryſtals of copper, &c. It appears highly 45 
le, that the Indians, for making the fine bright by ty, 
rable colours, wherewith their chintzes and callicoe; 
ſtained, make uſe of metalline ſolutions ; for — 
ſtained callicoes, brought from thence, having be ” 
kept forty or fiſty years, the bright colours have been 8 
ſerved to eat out the cloth, exactly in the ſame manner 
as acid ſpirits, which diſſolve metals, are found to do 
Since theſe, then, are the inconveniencies attending ſuch 
colours, we ought to ſearch for menſtruums with which 
to extract colours, which are neither acid, nor alkaline : 
and for ſuch metalline calxes, precipitates, or powders, 
as will not loſe their claus, by being well waſhed to get 
out their ſalts; to prepare certain metalline matters b 
mere calcination, or the bare aſſiſtance of ſire; and laſtly 
to look out for native colours, wherein no ſaline matter 
abounds. 
Mr. Geoffroy has given a very curious proceſs for mak. 
ing two clear, ſpirituous, inflammable liquors, which 
differ very little in taſte and ſmell, and being mixt toge= 
ther give a fine carnation co/our, without any ſenſible ſer- 
mentation. 
Jo make the firſt of theſe liquors, put a ſmall handful of 
dried red roſes into a glaſs bottle; pour on them recti- 
fied ſpirit of wine, till it covers them an inch; let this 
ſtand in a cold infuſion four or five hours; then pour 
off the liquor, which will be clear and colourleſs, as 
when put on. The ſecond liquor is made by dropping 
into rectified ſpirit of wine ſo much oil of ſulphur, by 
the bell, or ſpirit of vitriol, as will be borne in it with- 
out giving it any very ſenſible acidity when taſted. When 
theſe liquors are thus prepared, let a ſmall quantity of 
the latter be dropped into fome of the former, and the 
whole will become of a fine carnation celour, though 
there is no fermentation, nor any other change perceived 
in it, but barely that of colowr. If, inſtead of this laſt 
liquor, there be added to the firſt-a few drops of the ſpi- 
rit of fal ammoniac, the whole will become green. 
Make a ſlight infufion of galls in water, ſo as not to c. 
lour the water; make alſo a weak ſolution of green vitnol 
in water, ſo that it may appear. colourleſs ; mix theſe two 
colourleſs liquors together, and an inky blackneſs 1s im- 
mediately produced; add to this black liquor a little oil 
of vitriol, and the liquor becomes pellucid and colourleſs 
againz then add to this a little lt of tartar, and the 
whole is black again. 3 
Put a little bruited camphor into reQified clear oil of i. 
triol; ſhake the mixture, and it will become black, and 
the camphor will be diſſolved; add to this a little water, 
and the liquor becomes clear, and the camphor is found 
ſeparated at top, in its own form, and native whitenels. 
Infuſe lignum nephriticum in cold water, and pour 0 
the clear liquor. This held up againſt the light, appeat 


two are 


of a fine yellow, but, viewed from the light, of a beau 


tiful blue; a little ſpirit of nitre put to this liquor makes 
it loſe the power of refleCting the blue rays, and à little 
oil of tartar, afterwards added, recovers that power 
again, Tv 3 
Logwood, infuſed in water, gives a red colour. Fu 
this a little ſpirit of urine, and it becomes of a fine 115 
je ʒ and drop in afterwards a little ſpirit of ſalt, an 
— of a pale red. N 
A beautiſul blue tincture may be made from _ 
copper, by digeſting them in ſpirit of urine, hart 8 
or the like. The addition of oil of vitriol deſtroys * 
blue.colour 3 and a little ſpirit of ſalt turns it green: 


Pellucid oil of vitriol, mixed with pellucid oil of tuſpen 


tine, produces a thick red balſam. And common 11 
mixed with fair water, by means of a little = = 
continued rubbing, turns into a thick white 
called cold cream. . 
Oil of vitriol, diſtilled from quickſilver, leaves A ” 
powder behind, which, if water be poured on it, 
comes yellow. 74> 
Diſſolve quickſilver in ſpirit of nitre, and to f. Kaff 
add ſpirit of urine, and a white powdcr 18 precip 14 4 
to another part of the ſolution add oil ot tailaly 


yellow powder falls 2 the bottom. Pip 


( 
( 
( 
( 


COL 


Dip a new pen in ſpirit of vitriol, and weita with it on | 


;on blue paper, and the letters will appear red. 
A pellucd lion of ſaccharum. ſaturni being written 
with on paper, becomes inviüble, when dried; but the 
bare fumes of an infuſion of quick lime, and orpiment, 
in water, will render the inviſible writing black and le- 


ible. * , LN . n hk s * 
Volatile ſalt of fal ammoniac, which is white, mixed 
with cryſtals of copper, which are green, produce a fine 


urple. 
he original and ſimple, as well as the mixt, colours are 


coLl 


In the Greek church the uſe of colours is almoſt oblite- 
rated, as well as among us: red, among them, was the 
colour. for Chriſtmas, and the dead; as black is till for 
the laſt, among us. 


CoLoug, in, Law, is a probable, or 5 plea; though 
y 


— = ET" 


producible by mixture. Thus, if the ſun's rays paſs 
through two pieces of glaſs, the one blue, and the other 
yellow, and be afterwards received upon a white paper, 
the colour there ſeen is green. The dyers make cloth blue 
with woad, and then turn it green by the yellow herb 
called luteola, or dyer's weed. To a yellow ſolution of 
gold in aqua regia, add a blue one of copper in ſpirit of 
urine, and the mixture becomes green. 'The painters 
' every day practiſe this art of producing new colours by 
mixture. 
Metalline and mineral matters are reducible to 4 conſi- 
derable degree of ſubtlety, or ſmallneſs of parts, by fire, 
or dry calcination, ſo as to leave them durably poſſeſſed 
of their native or adventitious colours. . Thus lapis lazuli, 
by being calcined, becomes the fine rich blue called ultra- 
marine; light ochre, by the ſame treatment, becomes a 
light red, or fleſh-colour, the moſt uſeful fleſh-colour in 


painting. Lead, RNA becomes durably red, 


and iron durably brown; but a proper method ſeems 
wanting for the dry calcinations of the nobler metals, 
gold and ſilver; though, for the uſes of gilding, theſe 
are eaſily prepared by dipping linen rags in their reſpec- 


tive ſolutions, and then drying, and burning them to | 


aſhes, whereby a dry and fine metalline powder is pro- 
cured. | 

Colours from metals. See METAL: 

CoLouR, gold. See GoLD. 

CoLouUR wine, See WINE. 


CoLouk, in Heraldry. The colours generally uſed in he- 


raldry, are red, blue, black, green, and purple; which, 
by the learned in that ſcience, are called gules, azure, ſa- 
ble, vert, or ſinople, and purpure; Tenne, or. tawny, and 
ſanguin, are not ſo common. See each colour under its 
proper article, GulLERSs, AZURE, VERT, SINOPLE, &c. 
As to yellow and white, called er and argent, they are 
metals, not calours. _ | 

Theſe colours and metals are ſometimes alſo expreſſed in 
blazon by the names of precious ſtones z and ſometimes 
by thoſe of planets, or ſtars.— Thus, or is called Sol, and 
topaz; argent, Luna and pearl; gules, Mars, and ruby ; 
azure, Jupiter, and ſapphire; ſable, Saturn, and diamond; 


vert, Venus, and emerald; 22 Mercury, and ame- | 
d, 


ti; tenne, the Dragon and hyacinth; and ſan- 
guin, the Dragon's-tail, and ſardonyx. 


It is a general and fundamental rule in BLAZON, not to | 


place colour upon colour, nor metal upon metal. That is, 
if the field be of a colour, the bearing muſt be of a metal: 
though this rule, on ſome occaſions, and in ſome cir- 
cumſtances, is diſpenſed with; as in the diminutions and 
differences which diſtinguiſh the younger from the elder 
branches of families; and in the extremities of animals 
tongues, claws, horns, &c. In which caſes colaur may 
be on colour, and metal on metal, without falſe heraldry. 
Oenomaus is ſaid to have firſt invented the diſtinction of 
colours, to diſtinguiſh the quadrillæ of combatants at the 
Circenſian games: the green for thoſe who repreſented 
E earth 3 and the blue for thoſe who repreſented the 
ea. 

Hence the ancient cavaliers took occaſion to-diſtinguiſh 
themſelves in their tournaments, by babits, plumes, and 
ribbands of different colours z which were ordinarily thoſe 
of their miſtreſſes, and were the ſymbol of ſome paſſion 
or quality.—Hence alſo: the origin of colours in liveries. 

Corobas, in the Military Art, include the banners, flags, 
enſigns, &c. of all kinds, botne in an army, a fleet, or 
the like. See FLAG, and STANDARD. 

Colours, field. Sce FIELD. 

Colours, are alſo uſed both in the Latin and Greek 
churches, to diſtinguiſh ſeyeral myſteries and feaſts ce- 
lebrated therein. 

In the Latin church are only regularly admitted five co- 
lours;, viz. white, red, green, violet, and black: the white 
1s for the myſteries, of our Saviour, the ſeaſts of the Vir- 


gin. thoſe of the angels, ſaints, and confeſſors ; the red |. 


or the myſteries and ſolemnities of the holy ſacrament, 
the feaſts of the apoltles and martyrs; the green for the 
ume between Pentecoſt and, Advent, and from Epiphany 


to Scptuageſima; violet in Advent, Chriſtmas, in vigils, | 


rogations, and in votive maſles. in time of war: laſtly, 


black for the dead, and the ceremonies thereto. belonging 
lver, and embroideries,. ſerve in- | . 


Cloths of gold and 6 
diſlerently for all ſolemnities. 


CoLouns, Colores, in the 
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in reality falſe at bottom; and only calculated to draw 
the trial of the cauſe from the jury to the judge. 
us, e. gr. in an action of treſpaſs for takin away the 

plaintiff's beaſts, the defendant urges, that Defore the 
pang had any intereſt in them, he himfelf was poſ- 
eſſed of them, as his proper goods; and delivered them 
to A. B. to deliver to him again, when, &c. and A. B. 
gave them to the plaintiff; and the plaintiff, f poling 

e property to be in A. B. at the time of the gift, too 
them; and the defendant took them again from the plain- 
tiff; whereupon the plaintiff brings his action.— This is 
a good colour, and even a good plea. Dot. and Stud. 

. þ 2728 Muſic, was uſed to ſig- 
nify the muſical ſpecies belonging to a genus. 
In this ſenſe the cuROMATIC genus was ſaid to have 
three colours ; and the DiaTonirc two. The ENHAR- 
MONIC, having no ſubordinate ſpecies, had but one co- 
tour. Hence the ancients reckoned three genera, and fix 
colours, in muse ; that is, ſo many different diviſions of 
the diateſſaron, or fourth. | 


OLOUR of office, is when ſome unjuſt action is done, un- 


der countenance of office, or authority. 


To CoLouk Arangers goods, is when a freeman allows a fo- 


reigner to enter goods at the cuſtom-houſe in his name, 


COLOURABLE bie. See TirtLE. a 
COLOURING, in Painting, the manner of applying, and 


conducting the colours of a picture; or the mixture of 
— and ſhadows, formed by the various colours em- 
poyed in a painting. 

he colouring is one of the principal branches in painting. 
M. Felibien divides the painter's art into three parts; the 
deſign, the compoſition, and the colouring. The colourmg 
ſtrikes the moſt; but among maſters it always gives place 
to exactneſs of deſign. 
De Piles obſerves, that the word colouring, in its confined 
ſenſe, is chiefly applicable to a hiſtory-piece ; ſcarce at 
all to a landſcape. He adds, that the term colouring relates 
more immediately to the carnations than any thing elſe. 


The colouring, in its general ſenſe, takes in whatever re- 


lates to the nature and union of colours; their agreement 
or antipathy; as alſo bow to uſe them to advantage in 
light and ſhadow, ſo as to ſhew a relievo in the figures, 
and a ſinking of the ground; what relates to the aereal 
perſpeCtive, i. e. the diminution of colours by means of 
the interpoſition of air; the various accidents and cir- 


. cumſtances of the luminary and the medium; the dif- 


ferent lights, both of the bodies illuminating and illumi- 
nated ; their reflexions, ſhadows, different views, with 
regard either to the poſition of the eye, or the object; 


what produces ſtrength, boldneſs, ſweetneſs, &c. in 


aintings well coloured; the various manners of colour 
ing, both in figures, landſcapes, &c. 


COLOURING, deetrine of. Colours are conſidered, either in 


reſpect of their uſe, or their cxconomy and diſpoſition. 


1. With regard to their uſe; They are either in oil, or 


water: thoſe in oil, again, may either be conſidered with 
a view to their pr tion, or application. 

In the preparation of ail colours, care muſt be taken that 
they be ground fine z that in putting them on the pallet, 
thoſe which will not dry of themfelves, be mixed with 
drying oil, or other driers; and that the tinged colours 
be mixed in as ſmall quantities as poſlible. | 

For their application, it is conſidered either with regard to 
the kinds of painting, whether in works of various co- 
lours, or in thoſe of one ſingle colour. 

For the fot: in the larger pieces, the colours are cither 
laid on full, ſo as that they may be impaſted, or incorpo- 
rated together, which makes them hold the more firmly. 
Or elſe they mix thoſe more agreeable ones, which dry 
too hard, and too haſtily, with a little colour, and the 
cleareſt of the oil : but; in both caſes, the colours are to 
be laid on ſtrong at firſt; it being eaſy to weaken thoſe 
that are to be thruſt back, and to heighten the others: 
the touches to be bold, by the conduct of a free and 


ſteady pencil; that the work may appear the moſt finiſhed ' 


at a proper diſtance, and the figures animated with life 
and ſpirit. | | 
Fer glazed colours, particular care muſt be taken that the 
under- colour be painted ftrong, and that it be a body- 
colour, and laid ſmooth. 
In finiſhed works, which are to be viewed near at hand, 
they proceed, either by applying each colour in its place; 
eſerving their purity, without fretting or tormenting 
them, but ſweetly ſoftening off their extremities z or by 
filling up all the great parts with one ſingle colour; and 
laying the other colour, which are to form the little 
things, upon it; which is the more expeditious way, but 
is more apt to decay. 
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For the ſecond: the kinds of pictures in one colour are 
two; viz. camieux, where the degradations of colours of 
objects afar off are uſually managed by lights, as with 
crayons ; and baſſo-relievo, which is an imitation of +47 4 
ture, of whatſoever matter and colour: in both theſe, 
the colours are wrought dry. | 

For water-colours, they are wrought various ways; viz. in 
diſtemper, as the painters expreſs it, where the colour: 
are prepared in ſize; which method is uſed in all kinds 
of matter; in freſco, or painting on freſh mortar z wherc 
the colouring muſt be quick, that the matter dry not; and 
with much care and neatneſs, laying each colour in its 
place, and intermingling them by parcels: in agouache, 
where the colours are mixed with gum, and the pencil 
dragged; as in paint and waſhings: in miniature, for 
f. Fil and delicate works ; where the colours ate to be 
very fine and clean, mixed with gums, and wrought in 
dots or points. 

But in all the kinds of painting, both in oil and diſtem- 
per, —_— the latter, proper care muſt be taken, that 


the deſign be fixed, and all the paris marked out, before 


any colours be applied. 


For the ſecond — — of colouring, or the ceconomy and diſ- 


penſing thereof in paintings; regard is either had, firſt, 
to the qualities of the colours, to appropriate them ac- 
cording to their value or agreement; or, ſecondly, to 
their effect, in the union and œconomy of the work. 
For the qualities, it muſt be obſerved, that white repre- 
ſents light, and gives the briſkneſs and heightening : 
black, on the contrary, like darkneſs, obſcures and ef- 
faces the objects: again, black fets off the light parts; 
and by that they ſerve each other to looſen the objects. 
A proper choice is tobe made of colours, and the too much 
charged manner to be avoided; both in carnations, where 
red colours are not to be affected, as rather reſembling 
the fleſh when flayed than the ſkin ; and all bright glow- 
ing colours: the ſkin, how delicate ſoever, being always 
of a down colour; in the drapery, where the painter has 
his whole ſtock of colours to chuſe out of, to _ a 
good effect; and in the landſcape to diſpoſe thoſe colours 
near one another, which _—_— aſſiſt and raiſe each 
other's force and briſkneſs; as red and green, yellow and 
blue. He is likewiſe to manage them ſo, as that 
they be accommodated to the effects of the great parts 
of light and colour: that the ſtrong colours lead to 
the ſoft ones, and make them more looked at; bring- 
ing them forwards, or keeping them back, ac- 
cording to the fituation, and the degree of force 
required, 
For the effefts of colours, they either regard the union, or 
the ceconomy : with reſpect to the firſt, care muſt be 
taken, that they be laid ſo as to be ſweetly united, un- 
der the briſkneſs of ſome principal one; that they parti- 
cipate of the prevailing light of the piece; and that they 
partake of each other by the communication of light, and 
the help of reflexion. 
For the economy in managing their degrees, regard is to be 
had to the contraſt, or oppoſition, intervening in the 
union of the colours, that G a ſweet interruption, the 
briſkneſs, which otherwiſe fades and palls, may be raiſed 
to the harmony, which makes the variety of colours 
agree; ſupplying and ſuſtaining the weakneſs of ſome by 
the — of others; neglecting ſome places, on pur- 
— to ſerve as a baſis or repoſe to the ſight, and to en- 
ance thoſe which are to prevail through the piece: alſo, 
to the degradation, where, the better to proportion the co- 
lours that fall behind, ſome of the ſame kind are to be 
preſerved in their purity, as a ſtandard for thoſe carried 
afar off to be compared by, in order to juſtify the dimi- 
nution : regard muſt always be had to the quality of the 
air, which, when loaded with vapours, weakens the co- 
lours more than when clear: to the ſituation of the co- 
lours, where care mult be taken, that the pureſt and 
the ſtrongeſt be placed before, or in the front of the 
piece; and that by their force the compound ones, which 
are to appear at a diſtance, be kept back ; particularly 
the glazed colours to be uſed in the firſt rank : laſtly, to 
the expreſſion of the ſubject, and the nature of the mat- 


ters, or ſtuffs, whether ſhining or dull, opake or tranſ- | 


parent, poliſhed or rough. 

CoLoURING and NON-COLOURING drugs. Thus the dyers 
diſtinguiſh their materials: the firſt are applicative, and 
communicate their colours to the matters boiled in them, 
or paſſed through them; as woad, ſcarlet, green, cochi- 
neal, indigo, madder, turmeric, &c. 

'The ſecond ſerve to prepare and diſpoſe the ſtuffs, and 
other matters; and to extract the colour out of the colour- 
ing ingtedients; as alum, ſalt or cryſtal of tartar, ar- 
ſenic, realgal, ſalt-petre, common ſalt, ſal ammoniac, 
ſal gemmæ, agaric, ſpirit of wine, bran, peas-flour, 
wheat, ſtarch, lime, and aſhes. | 
COLOURING of glaſs. See GLASS, 


| 
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CoLoVURiNG of earthen ware. See GLazing 
CoLOURING porcelain. See PokcEIAIx. 
COLOURING of ſpirits, See SyiriTs., 
COLPISCIS, a name given by ſome to the falx Venetor 


or fickle fiſh, commonly called the 
le of Venice. See FaLx. 

OLT, in Zoology. See Foar. 

Cor.T-evil, a diſeaſe incident both to horſes and geld 
It is an unnatural ſwelling of the yard and cod 2 
Pay” when _— or elſe chrough the abundance? or 
eed in horſes. It happens to geldin 
tural heat. a EY OE bus 

CoL T's-foot, Tuffilago, in Botany, a genus of th 
polygamia ſuperflua claſs. Its ae are e fe 
flower has one common cylindrical empalement whoſe 
ſcales are linear, ſpear-ſhaped, and equal. The flow - 
is made up of hermaphrodite florets, which compoſe * 
diſk, and female half-florets, which compoſe the ra — 
border. The 1 florets are funnel-ſh; 
cut at the brim into five ſegments ; theſe have five ſhort 
hair-like ſtamina, terminated by cylindrical ſummits and 
a ſhort crowned germen, ſupporting a flender ſtyle 
crowned by a thick ſtigma. The germen afterward he? 
comes an oblong, compreſſed ſeed, crowned with à hai 
down. The female half-florets are ſtretched out on one 
fide with a narrow tongue-ſhaped ſegment : theſe have 
no ſtamina, but have a ſhort crowned germen, which 
turns to a ſeed like thoſe of the hermaphrodite florets 
which ripen in the empalement. There are three ſpe- 
cies, the firſt of which is very common in watery places 
in moſt parts of England. See Tab. of Betany, Claſs 14. 
The common colt's-foor ſtands generally recommended as 
a very great medicine in cou * and all diſordets of the 
breaſt and lungs. It is alſo ſometimes uſed externally in 

8 1 

OLT's-foot, Alpine, or foreign, Cacalia, in Botany, a genus 
of keg e 1 . — claſs. Its 1 are 
theſe: it hath compound flowers, which are included in 
one common cylindrical empalement; the flowers are tu- 
bulous and funnel-ſhaped, and have each five ſhort ſlen- 
der ſtamina. The germen is crowned with down, and 
afterward becomes a ſingle oblong ſeed, crowned with 
long down. 'There are eight ſpecies. 
The root of cacalia, macerated in wine, and made into 
an eclegma, or chewed by itſelf, is ſaid to cure coughs. 
Its ſeeds pulveriſed and made into a cerate, and uſed as 
an ointment, render the ſkin ſmooth and free from 
wrinkles. 

COLTIE, among the Timber- Merchants, a word ufed to ex- 
preſs a tree which has a defect in ſome one of its annual 
circles, which renders it unfit for many of the uſes it 
might have been otherwiſe fit for. In this caſe ſome one 
of the annual circles near the center is perceived by the 
eye to be thicker than the reſt, and its ſap-veſſels larger. 
It has an appearance much different from that of the 
others, and is ſo looſely connected both to its inveſtient, 
and inveſted circles, that, on ſawing a tranſverſe piece 
of the trunk off, it will lip out from the others, and ſo 
leave the heart looſe, and the reſt hollow, ſeeming to 
have been only fitted, not connected, to the others. In 
ſplitting the wood for other uſes, it yet more readily 
drops out, and the timber of ſuch a tree is therefore 
much leſs fit for general uſe than that of others. It is 
not eaſy to ſay to what accident, in the growth of the 
tree, this is owing, but it ſeems probable that it ex oſes 
the tree to other accidents; in particular Bobart ſeems 
to think, that among the trees which were ſplit by the 
hard froſt, in the year 1683, while other trees of the 
like ſizes and kinds eſcaped, this . might be the 
occaſion of the miſchief, as well as their being wind- 
ſhaken, or lagged. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 165. 

COLUBER, in Zoology, the name of a very numerous ge- 
nus of ſerpents, the abdomen of which 1s covered wit 
Jane, and the under part of the tail with quam, or 
cales. 

COLUBRINUM lignum. See LionuM colubrinum. 

COLUM, in Ornithology, is probably a ſpecies of the CRANE, 
and common at Surat in the Eaſt Indies. Theſe birds 
have a remarkable flection in the per arteria, taken 
notice of by Dr. Parſons; and which be conjectures 
may ſerve for the retention of — air, whillt 2 
plunge deep into the water in purſuit of food, or pane 
different climates through various degrees of rare 
and condenſed air. Phil. Tranſ. vol. lvi. art. 24 P. 
211. 

COLUMBA. See P1GEoN. 

CoLUMBA Greenlandica, in Zoology, a name given fo 
thors to a ſmall, well-taſted, water-fow], called, in Fug 
liſh, the ſea TUR TLE-dove. ? fan 

CoLumBa marina, the ſea-dove, in Zoology, the name f he 
Eaſt Indian fiſh, and appearing to be a ſpecies o 


marmot fiſh by the 


; ; its head, 
orbis, or moon-fiſh. It has its name from its — 


t 
: 
( 
| 
| 
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nent cheſt, reſembling that of the dove; it has ho 

— but is variegated with ſeveral very oddly placed 
marks on the back and ſides. It is a ſcarce fiſh, and not 
much valued, being but an ill-taſted one. 

CoLUMBA is alſo the name of a military order inſtituted by 
John I. of Caſtile, about the year 1739. | 

C0LuMBa Neachi, a ſmall conſtellation in the ſouthern he- 
miſphere, conſiſting of ten ſtars. In Sharp's Catalogue 
their longitudes, latitudes, &c. are as follow, 


1 
Names and fituations of the f Longitud. Ladtude] & 
ſtars, 8 : 
4 r 
Firſt of the brighteſt 1ulis 21 34157 23 41] 2+3 
Second 22 35 4069 15 31] 2+3 
Firſt of all the ſtars I4 54 768 38 34 4 
The Northern p 20 56 160556 42 26] 6 
w— the 23 33 23157 16 p 
5 | 

Next to the ſecond 25 13 59058 44 31] 5 
In the head of the Dove 29 14 39Þ0 41 40 5 
Firſt in the branch _ |=] 2 39 46/58 31 23} 5 
Second, or a, in Canis Major 4 34 100 44 38] 5 
Laſt in the branch | 6 45 13155 47 37l 5 


COLUMBAC denotes that part of the acaLLocuum, 
which is between the heart, and that part next to the 
bark. 

COLUMBINA, a name given by Actuarius, and ſome 
other medical writers, to the verbena, or common vER- 
VAIN, 

CoLumpBina Marga. Sce MARLE. 

COLUMBINE, Aquilegio, in Botany, a genus of the poly- 
andria pentagynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
flower hath no empalement, but is compoſed of five 
equal oval petals, which are plain, and ſpread open 


within, and have five equal nectariums, ranged alter- | 


nately with the petals, each of the horns widening up- 
ward. It hath many awl-ſhaped ſtamina, and five oval 
germina, which afterward become hve cylindrical veſſels, 
which are filled with oval ſhining ſeeds. There are 
four ſpecies. 
The manner of propagating theſe flowers is either by 
ſowing, or parting the old roots; but the old roots being 
very apt to degenerate, the ſowing them is much the 
beſt method. | 
The ſeeds muſt be ſown in a nurſery-bed in Auguſt or 
September, and in the March following the plants will 
appear above the ground, at which time they muſt be 
carefully cleared of weeds, and watered gently at times, 
if the dryneſs of the ſeaſon requires it. In the beginning 
of May they will be ſtrong enough to be tranſplanted, 
and mult then be placed at eight inches diſtance, in 
beds of good, freſh, undunged earth, and they muſt 
here be alſo kept cleaned from weeds, and watered as 
they may require it; at Michaelmas they may be removed 
into the borders of the flower-garden, and in the May 
following they will flower. 
Its medicinal virtues are various; it removes the ſcurvy, 
promotes a diſcharge of urine, and the menſes. The 
flowers have a cordial quality, and are eſteemed good in 
malignant fevers, ſmall-pox, and meaſles. Its ſyrup is 
excellent in diſorders of the throat and breaſt ; and a de- 
coction of the whole herb and root in wine, with the 
addition of a little ambergris, is alſo recommended againſt 
impotency and barrenneſs. 
CorbusNe, feathered, in Botany. See Meadew Rue. 
CoLunpine, a kind of violet- COLOUR, called alſo dove- 
colour. See Dy1NG. 


COLUMBO rot derives its name from Columbe, a town in 
the iſland of Ceylon, whither it was tranſplanted from 
Alia. This root is compoſed of three laminz, the cor- 
ucal about one fourth of an inch thick, the ligneous 
about half an inch, and the medullary, which is about 
an inch in diameter. It is brought into Europe in cir- 
cular pieces about three inches thick, covered with a 
v—_—— bark of a dark brown hue, and internally it is 


X a light — It hath an aromatic ſmell, and is 
2 and ightly ungent to the taſte. It is reckoned 
moſt a ſpecific in the cholera morbus, nauſea, indigeſ- 


non, bilious fever, diarrhcea, dyſi i 
yſentery, and moſt diſor- 
ders of the ſtomach and bowels. It is ſedative, corro- 


"ant, and antiſeptic. It is more effeQual than the | 


in preſerving the bile from putridity, and in ſome 
_y 2 ſubſtitute for it. The — doſe is from 


» utteen grains ev Ew 
n three or four hours. A tine 


of bran — Gemma, wp ounce of this root in a pint 


taken in the quantity of a ta- 
ble ſpoonful, and ſpeedily relieves colicky — ariſing 


COL 


from flatulence and indigeſtion. An extract likewiſe of 
this root is prepared by digefting twelve ounces of the 
wder in three pints of rectified ſpirit of wine; then 
ltring the tincture, and boiling the reſiduum in differ- 
ent waters, till it yields little or no taſte to the liquor: 
This decoction is ſtrained and evaporated, until only fix 
pints remain; which, after evaporation in a vapour bath, 
and having the tincture added to it, may be tednced to 
the conſiſtence of a pill. 


COLUMBUS, Congregation of St. is the name of a congre- 


gation of regular canons, formerly of great extent; hav- 
ing under it an hundred abbeys, or monaſteries, in the 
Britiſh iſlands. See ConGREGATION, and CANON. 


COLUMELLA, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by Mr. 


Lhuyd to the mycetitz, or FUNGIT#, a fort of ſea-co- 
rals, when found foſſil, as they very frequently are, in 
beds of clay, or lodged in ſtone. 


CoLUMELLa, in Anatomy, See Uvuts: 
CoLUMELL # muſculus teres, a name given by Morgagni; 


and ſomie others, to the muſcle called by Albinus azygos 
uyule, 


COLUMN, in Architefure, a round pillar, made to ſup- 


ort, of adorn, a building. ; | 
The column is the principal, or reigning part, of an ar- 
chitectonical order. | | 
The principal laws and properties of this eminent mem- 
ber of architecture are thus deduced. Every fulcrum, 
or ſupport, is ſo much the more perfect, as it is the 
firmer, or carries the greater appearance of firmneſs : 
and hence all colurms, or pillars, ought to have their 
baſe, or foot, broader than themſelves. See Base. 
Again, as a cylinder and a quadrangular priſm are more 
eaſily removed out of their place than a truncated cone, 
or a pyramid, on the ſame baſe, and of the ſame alti- 
tude; the figure of columns ought not to be cylindrical ; 
nor, that of a pilaſter, pyramidal; but both the one, 
and the other, to be contracted, or diminiſhed ; i. e. to 
grow leſs and leſs, like a truncated cone, and a trun- 
cated pyramid. 
For the ſame reaſon, the loweſt parts of columns ought to 
be cylindrical; that of pilaſters, pyramidal : hence, a- 
gain, as columns are more firm, if their diameter bears a 
greater proportion to their height, than if it bore a leſs ; 
the greater ratio is to be choſen, where a large weight 
is to be ſuſtained ; and leſs, where a leſſer. Faither, as 
the deſign of a column is to ſupport a weight, it muſt 
never be ſuppoſed without an entablature: though a 
column raiſed on an eminent place, ſo as to leave no 
room to fear its being thruſt out of its place, needs no 


deſtal. 

The entire column, in each order, is compoſed of three 
principal parts; the baſe, the ſhaft, and the capital. See 
the proportions of each, under its reſpeCtive head, 
CAPITAL, &c. Each of theſe parts, again, is ſubdi- 
vided into a great number of leſſer, called members, or 
mouldings : ſome whereof are eſſential, and found in all 
columns ; others are only accidental, and found in parti- 
cular orders. 

Columns are different, according to the ſeveral orders 
they are uſed in; and likewiſe, not only with regard to 
their order, but alſo to their matter, conſtruction, form, 
diſpoſition, and uſe. With regard to order, we have the 


CoLumN, Tuſcan, the ſhorteſt, and moſt ſimple, of all 


the columns. Its height, according to Vitruvius, Palla- 
dio, and Vignola, is ſeven diameters, or fourteen mo- 
dules; according to Scamozzi, it is hfteem modules; to 
De Lorme, twelve; to Trajan's column, ſixteen. Its di- 
minution, according to Vitruvius, is one fourth of the 
diameter; according to Vignola, a fifth; and according 
to Trajan's column, a ninth. Its ſeveral parts, mould- 
ings, &c. ſee under their 2 heads; and the entire 
figure, ſee repreſented in Tab. Architect. fig. 24. 


CoLumN, Doric, is ſomewhat more delicate: its ſhaft is 


adorned with flutings: its height, according to Vitru- 
vius, is from fourteen to fifteen modules; to Scamozzi, 
ſeventeen ; to Vignola, ſixteen; in the Colifeum, nine- 
teen; in the theatre of Marcellus, fifteen two thirds, 
Its diminution, according to the theatre of Marcellus, 
twelve minutes; to the Coliſeum, four minutes and a 
half. See Tab. Architect. fig. 25. 


CoLumn, /onic, is more delicate ſtill; it is diſtinguiſhed 


from the reſt by the volute in its capital, and by its baſe. 
See VOLUTE. 

Its height, according to Palladio, is ſeventeen modules 
one third; according to Vignola, eighteen. Its dimi- 
nution, in the temple of Concord, ten minutes and a 
half; of Fortuna Virilis, ſeven and a half; Coliſeum, 
ten minutes. See Tab. Architect. fig. 26. 


Corumn, Corinthian, is the richeſt and moſt delicate of all 


the columns. Its capital is adorned with two rows of 
leaves, and with caulicoles; whence ſpring out little 
volutes. 


Its 
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Its height, according to Vitruvius, and many remains 
of antique pot ticos, temples, &c. is nineteen modules; 
according to Serlio, eighteen : to the Coliſeum, ſeven- 
teen and ſeven tenths; to the three columns in the Campo 
; the baſilica of Antoninus, twenty. 
Its diminution, according to the temple of Peace, is fix 
minutes and a half; the Pantheon, fix one eighth; tem- 

les of Sybil and Fauſtina, eight; Conſtantine's arch, 
rtico of Septimius, 


Vaccino, twenty 


even pe 
Tab. Architect. fig. 27. 
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See Coupostr RE. 


Its height, according to Vignola, and the arch of Titus, | 
TUSCAN. 


CORNICE. 


\ 


C Fillet, 


Cima Recta, 


Fillet, 


Cima Reverſa, 


Corona, 


Ovolo, 
Fillet, 


Cymatium of the Modilions, 
Modilion, 


Fillet, 
Ovolo, 
Fillet, 
Dental, 
Fillet, 


Ogee, 


FRIEZE, 


ARCHITRAVE. 


SHAFT. 


BASE. 


CAPITAL. 


da wd ro 


Fillet, 


Cavetto, 
Capital of Trigliphs, 


Cima Reverſa, 


Aſtragal or Fuſirole, 
Third Faccia, 


Aſtragal, 


Second Faccia, 


Aſtragal, 


Firſt Faccia, 


Abacus, 


Ovolo, 
Fillet, 


Cavetto, 


Baſket Rim, 
Cima Reverſa, 


Abacus, 
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Fillet or Rim, 
Chaw or Hollow, 
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and a half. See 


Col U MN, Compeſite, has two rows of leaves in its capital, 
like the Corinthian ; and angular volutes, like the Ionic. | 


| 


| 


227 | 


40 


49 | 


It may be here obſerved, that there ſeems more of ca- 
| peice than reaſon in that diverſity found in the heights 
af celummns of the ſame order, in different authors; each 
of whom frequently takes the liberty of diſpenſing with 
his own rules. Vitruvius, for inſtance, makes the Doric 
columns of temples ſhorter than thoſe of porticos * 


— — — — — . —— — * 
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is twenty modules ; to Scamozzi, an the temple of 


Bacehus, 1 — a * the arch of 
nineteen and nine tenths. Its diminution - 
Titus's and Septimius's arches, ſeven — = 
Diocleſjan, eleven minutes one third; temple of =o 
chus, fix and a half; See Tab. Archited. fe: 28 I—_ 
An ingenious architect has furniſhed the editor vith the 
following table, accommodated to the meaſures of th 
moſt approved architects for the four firſt orders: 30 
as the Compoſite (which many will not allow ＋ - 
diſtinct order) has the beſt effect when put to the Pot 


ſures of the Corinthian, the meaſures . 
from hold of thatandtr, 0 fapplic 
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theatres ; Palladio gives a greater height to onge go 
ing on pedeſtals, than to thoſe which have ans 
Serlio makes his column a third ſhorter, _ 

or detached, than when contiguous to 2 Walt. _; 
But notwithſtanding the diverſity of height a like 
the ſame order in di t authors, they ſt proportion 
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rtion in the ſeveral orders compared with cach 
prope - b 2 2 G h 4 

other z by which they go increaſing, as the orders are 
leſs maſſive. - 6% . 

But this augmentation is greater in ſome ordonnances 
than in others: for in the antique it is but of ſive mo- 
dules, or ſemidiameters for the five orders ; the ſhorteſt 
column, that is, the Tuſcan, being fifteen modules; and 
the longeſt, the Compoſite, twenty. In Vitruvius, this 
increaſe is alſo of five modules; but commences from 
ſourteen modules, and ends at nineteen. The moderns 
uſually make it greater : Scamozzi makes it five modules 
and a half; Palladio and Serlio, fix. 

From the ſeveral proportions of columns aſſigned by ſe- 
veral authors, M. Perrault has drawn a new one; which 
jz a mean between the extremes of the reſt. Thus, he 
makes the Tuſcan column fourteen modules two thirds ; 
which is a kind of mean between the Tuſcan of Vitru- 
vius, fourteen, and that of Trajan's column, eighteen : 
the height of the Doric column he makes ſixteen modules 
which is a mean between the fourteen of Vitruvius, and 
the nineteen of the Coliſeum : the Tonic he makes ſeven- 
teen modules one third; which is a mean between the 
ſixteen of Serlio, and the nineteen of the Coliſeum : the 
Corinthian column he makes cighteen modules two thirds ; 
as being a medium between the ſixteen modules fix mi- 
nutes of the temple of the Sybil, and the twenty modules 
ſix minutes of the three calumms of the Roman Forum: 
laſtly, the Compoſite cu, by the ſame rule he makes 
twenty modules; that height being a mean between the 
arch of Titus, and the temple of Bacchus. 

Indeed, therule by which he proceeds ſeems very reaſonable; 
viz. that the progreſſional advance of each column in the 
different orders is to be equal; ſo that having ſettled the 
whole progreſſion, from the Tuſcan to the Compoſite, 
at five modules ten minutes; this being a mean between 
the five modules of the antique, and the five and a half 
of the moderns; he divides this ſum, which is - one 
hundred and ſixty minutes, into four equal parts, giving 
forty minutes to the progreſſion of each order: this 
makes the 'Tuſcan column fourteen modules twenty mi- 
nutes; the Doric becomes ſixteen, the Ionic ſeventeen 
ten minutes, the Corinthian. eighteen twenty minutes, 
and the Compoſite twenty modules. 
For the diſtinguiſhing characters of each order of columns, 
ſee ORDER. For the matter of co/umns, fee STONE, 
MaRBLE, &c. For their uſe and application, ſee Buitp- 
ING. For the ranging of columns, and the ſpaces to be 
obſerved between each, fee I\vTERCOULUMNATION., 

Coluuxs, different with regard to their matter. 

Col u ux, 1 Under this term are comprehended, not 
only columns of various metals, and other tuſible matters, 
as glaſs, &c. but alſo thoſe of ſtone, ſaid to have been 
caſt ; the ſecret of which ſome will have us believe to 
have been known to the ancients. 

Col uus, hydraulic,” is that whoſe ſhaft appears to be of 
eryſtal; being formed by a number of little threads of 
water, falling from holes made in a girt of metal, at 
equal diſtances, by means of a pipe mounting through 
the middle thereof; as in the gardens at Verſailles. 

CoLumN, hydraulic, alſo denotes a co/umn from whoſe top 
proceeds a jet d'eau, to which the capital ſerves as a ba- 
ton z whence the water deſcends by a little pipe, which 
turns ſpirally around the ſhaft. Such are the Ionic c- 
lumns of the caſcade of the Belvidera at Freſcati; and 
thoſe of the vincyard Matthei at Rome. 

Column, moulded, is that made by impaſtation, of gra- 
vel and flints of divers colours, which are bound toge- 

ther wich a cement, which grows perfectly hard, and 

receives a polith like marble. | 

The ſecret of making theſe, it appears, the ancients 

were maſters of, by the columns lately diſcovered near 

Algiers; which are, doubtleſs, the ruins of the ancient 

Julia Czefarea : on all theſe is found the very ſame in- 

icription in antique characters; the contours, accents, 

and even faults, being repeated in every ſhaft : an in- 
conteſtable proof of their being moulded. 

„uud, tranſparent, any column made of tranſparent 

matter: as were thoſe of cryſtal in the theatre of Scau- 

rus, mentioned by Pliny; and thoſe of tranſparent ala- 
aſter, in the church of St. Mark, at Venice. 

OLUMN, water, is a ſort whoſe ſhaft is formed of a large 

Jet eau 3 which, ſpouting out water violently from the 

baſe, drives it within the tambour of the capital, which 
1s made hollow; whence, falling down again, it has 
the effect of a liquid cryſtal column. See FouNTAIN. 


An inſtance of this we have at Quinta d'Aveiro, near 
ilbon, 


Column 
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wo of bands, or tombaurs, that whoſe ſhaft is ſormed 
+ 2 courſes of ſtone, or blocks of marble, leſs 

igh than the diameter of the column : this is what Up- 
Pian means by columna fAlrutiilis, or adpatta.; which is 


| = Ig to the columna_ſolida, or integra, i. e. of one 
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CoLvm NS, with regard to their conſlruction. 

CoLumn of Foinery, is that made of ſtrong timber- boards, 
joined, glued, and pinned together: it is hollow, turned 
in the lathe,” and uſually fluted. Such are the columns in 
molt altar-pieces. 

Coruu of Maſonry, is made of rough ſtone, well laid 
and covered with plaſter; or of bricks moulded triangu- 
lar-wiſe, and covered with ſtucco. 

Cor.umn in truncheons, or pieces, conſiſts of three, ſour, 
or five pieces of ſtone, or metal; differing from the 
tambours, as being higher than the diameter of the 
column. 

CoLumN, geminated, that whoſe ſhaft is formed of three 

ſimilar and equal fides, or ribs of ſtone, fitted within one 
another; and faſtened at bottom with iron pins, and at 
the top with cramp-irons. This is to be fluted, that 
the joints may be the leſs diſcernible. 

Column, incruftated, is made of ſeveral ribs, or thin ſhells 
of fine marble, or ſome other rare ſtone, cemented upon 
a mould of ſtone, brick, or the like. This is done with 
deſign both to ſave the precious matter, as oriental jaſper, 
lapis lazuli, agat, &c. or to repreſent pieces of ſuch 
{tones of an extraordinary ſize, by the neatneſs and 
cloſeneſs of the incruſtation, which renders the joints 
imperceptible. 

CoLumMN, cabled, or rudented, is a column having projectures 
in ſorm of cables, or canes, in the naked of the ſhaft; 
each cable having an effect oppoſite to that of a fluting 3 
and accompanied with a little liſt on each fide. 

CoLumnN, corolitic, that adorned with foliages, or leaves 

and branches turned ſpirally around the ſhaft; or in 
form of crowns and feſtoons. 
Theſe were uſed by the ancients for erecting ſtatues on; 
which hence took the denomination of coroliric. They 
are very ſuitable in -triumphal arches, and decorations 
of theatres. | 

CoLumn, coleſſal, a column of enormous ſize, too large to 
enter any ordonnance of architecture; to be placed ſo- 
litary, in the middle of a ſquare, &c. 

Such is the Trajan c; whoſe proportions are Do- 
ric, its profile Tuſcan, and its pedeſtal Corinthian 
twelve feet and one eighth in diameter, and one hun- 
dred in height, including the bafe and the capital. Its 
baſe conſiſts of twelve ſtones of an enormous ſize, and 
it is raiſed on a ſocle or foot of eight ſteps. The pedeſtal 
of this column has cighteen feet, and the crowning fix- 
teen and a half. It ſupports a brazen ſtatue of St. 
Peter, thirteen feet high; the whole making one hun- 
dred and forty-ſeven ancient Roman feet. It was built 
by Apollodorus, in a large ſquare at Rome called the 
Forum Romanum; and conſiſts of thirty-tour tambours, 
or blocks, or pieces of white marble, taking in the 
crowning. It is adorned from top to bottom with baſſo 
relievos, repreſenting the great actions of that emperor 
againſt the Dacz. 855 | 

Several learned men have explained the bas reliefs of the 
Trajan column; and among others, Ciaconius and Fa- 
bretti. The late king of France, Lewis XIV. had mo- 
dels of all the bas reliefs taken off in plaiſter of Paris. 
See COLUMN, hti/torical, and hollow. 

The Antonine column, which is alſo of white marble, is 

- inferior to the Trajan in beauty of ſculpture, but ex- 
ceeds it in height; being one hundred and ſixty-eight 
feet to the capital, beſides ſeven feet of the pedeſtal 
under-ground. See COLUMN, hollow. 

Laſtly, the London column, or MONUMENT, is of ſtone, 
fiſteen feet in diameter, and two hundred and two high; 
taking in the pedeſtal and crowning. 

CoLumn, cylindrical, is that which has neither ſwelling noc 
diminution. 

CoLumMn, diminiſhed, is that which has no ſwelling, but 
begins to taper, or diminiſh, from the baſe ; in imita- 
tion of trees. 

Such are molt of the antique columns of granite z particu- 
larly the Corinthian ones in the porch of the Pantheon. 

To diminiſh a column. Draw a tranſverſe line (Plate Ar- 
chitecture, fig. 36.) at one third of the whole height of 
the column; then ſet off the diminution on each end of 
that line: on the extreme diameter of the co/umn inwards 
deſcribe a ſemicircle, and continue the diviſions laſt made 
to the neck of the column; divide the intermediate ſpace 
into fix equal parts, and make the like number of divi- 
ſions on that part of the circle which is between the per- 
pendiculars of the necking»-and the greateſt diameter; 
lines drawn from theſe diviſions will interſect the ſeveral 
tranſverſe lines, and give the diameter at cach of thoſe 
points : a curve drawn that will touch in thoſe points, 
will form the outline of the co/umn properly diminiſhed. 

CoLUmMNs denominated from their form. 

Col uu, fluted, called alſo channelled, and /triated column; 
that whoſe ſhaſt is adorned with flutes, or channellings ; 


| either from top to bottom, or only two thirds of its 
height, 8 
10 O 


{ 
Col u ux, 
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Cor.umn, fluted and cabled, is that whoſe flutes are filled 
up with cables, reeds, or ſtaves; beginning from the 
bottom of the ſhaft, and reaching one third of its height. 

Corumn, fluted, enriched, is that whoſe flutings are filled 
up with ornaments of foliages, rinds, ribbons, &c. in- 

ſtead of cables. : 

Col uus, Gothic, a round pillar, either too ſhort for its 
bulk, or too ſlender for its height; as having, ſome- 
times, twenty diameters ; and this without either dimi- 
nution, or ſwelling : yet its ornaments, and the charac- 
ters of its work, being as far from thoſe of the antique, 
as its proportions. | 

CoLumMN, He are, a kind of pilaſter, in manner of a 
terme ; having the head of a man, in lieu of a capital. 
It had its name from a cuſtom, among the ancients, of 
placing Mercury's head, whom the Greeks call Hermes, 
at the top of columns. 

Columns, maſſive, are thoſe too ſhort for the order whoſe 
capital they bear; as the pillars in Gothic churches 
uſually are. See Mass1vE. 

Under the term maſſive are, likewiſe, frequently com- 
prehended ruftic and Tuſcan columns, 

Cot uud, oval, that whoſe ſhaft has a flatneſs ; its plan 
being made oval, to reduce the projeCture. 

CoLumn, paſtoral, that whole ſhaft is formed in imitation 
of the trunk of a tree, with bark and knots. 
his kind of column, in the Tuſcan proportion, may be 
uſed in the gates of parks and gardens; and in the deco- 
ration of paſtoral ſcenes, &c. 

CoLumN, polygonous, has ſeveral ſides, or faces: the moſt 
regular of theſe have eight faces. 

This, with the oval and cylindrical columns, Daviler re- 
gards as abuſes in architecture. 

CoLumnN, ſerpentine, a column formed of three ſerpents, 
twiſted together; the heads whereof ſerve as a capital. 
An inſtance of this is at Conſtantinople, in the ſquare 
called Atmeidan, anciently the Hippodrome. P. Gyl- 
lius calls this the Delphic column; as imagining it an- 
ciently ſerved for the tripod of Apollo, in the temple at 
Delphos. It is now ordinarily called the taliſman, or 
enchanted column. 

Columns, ſwelled, are thoſe which have a bulging, or 
ſwelling, in proportion to the height of the ſhaft. 
Authors are much divided on the ſubject of this ſwelling. 
Sir H. Wotton treats it as a moſt 2 abufe : yet 
the practice obtains among the modern architects; who 
generally make their columns a little bigger at one third 
of their height, than at the baſe; i. e. they diminiſh the 
column near the baſe; which makes the upper part ap- 
pear big, and occaſions a ſwelling at about one third of 
the height. 
This ſwelling appears to have been unknown to the an- 
cients. M. Le Clerc obſerves, it ought not to exceed one 

minute and a half at moſt. He thinks it ought never to 
be uſed, excepting where there is a particular occaſion 
for it; as where columns are to be placed over one 
another. 

CoLumn, twiſted, is that whoſe ſhaft is twiſted round, in 
manner of a ſcrew, with fix circumvolutions ; being, 
ordinarily, of the Corinthian order. Vignola firſt found 
a method of drawing it by rule. 

CoLumn, twifted fluted, is that whoſe flutes follow the con- 
tour of the ſhaft, in a ſpiral line throughout the whole 
length ; whereof there are ſome antique ones of por- 
phyry, and hard marble. 

Cotcu ux, twiſted and enriched, is that, one third of whoſe 
ſhaft is fluted, and the reſt adorned with foliages and 
other enrichments : and which, being all of miarble, is 
enriched with ſculpture from bottom to top. 
Sometimes, again, the twi/ted column is formed of two or 
three ſlender ſhafts, twiſted round, ſo as to leave a ca- 
vity in the middle. Sometimes the flutings are ſpiral, 
yet the ſhaft ſtrait; which ſucceeds very well in the 
more delicate orders. 

CoLumNs denominated from their diſpoſition, 

CoLuUMN 1nſerted, or backed, is that let into a well, a third 
or fourth part of its diameter. 

Corumn niched, is that whoſe ſhaft enters, with half its 
diameter, into a wall, which is hollowed for its recep- 
tion; with its plane parallel to the projecture of the tore. 
Such is that in the portal of St. Peter at Rome. 

CoLUMN, angular, is an inſulated co/umn, placed in the 
coin, or corner of a portico ; or inſerted into the corner 
of a building : or even a column that flanks an angle, 
either acute or obtuſe, of a figure of many ſides. 

Col uud, attic, according to Pliny, is a pilaſter inſulated ; 
having four equal faces, or ſides; and of the higheſt 
proportion, v. g. Corinthian. | 

CoLUMNs, cantoned, are thole engaged in the four cor- 
"rs of a ſquare pillar, to ſupport four ſprings of an 
arch. 


| 


CULUMNS, coupled, are thoſe diſpoſed, by two and two, 


COL 


ſo - almoſt to touch each other at th 
Itals. | 

CoLuMN, doubled, is an aſſemblage of tw 
in ſuch a manner, as that the > ſhafts — j 

other with a third of their diameter. Such a ry each 

the four angles in the court of the Louvre. n 

Col u ux, flanked, according to M. Blondel, is 
engaged with one half, or at leaſt one third of it di 

F ter, between oy penn 7 Gs 
OLUMNS, grouped, are thofe placed on the ſame 

pedeſtal 
1 either by three and three, or by four and 

CoLumy, 1 is that ſtanding free 

Mp all fides, from any other bad. » and detached on 
OLUMNS, median. Vitruvius gives the n 
diane to the two columns in the middle of pd 1 

* their intercolumniation larger than the N 

— — laſt, for inſtance, be pyenaſiyle, the medianes ha 

The term may alfo be applied to the midd 

lumns, in a frontifplece — with three — IB 

Cor uus, Trajan, a famous hiſtorical column, erected in 
2 in honour of the emperor Trajan. See Col u ux, 

CoLumNs denominated from their uſe. 

CoLUMN, aftronomical, is a kind of obſervatory, in form . 

a very high tower; built hollow, and with à ſpiral aſc b 

to an armillary ſphere placed at the top, for obſervine 

— * of the heavenly bodies. 1 

uch is that, of the Doric order, erected at t 

Soiflons, at Paris, by Catherine De Moti . 

obſervations of Orontius Fineus, a celebrated aſtrono- 

mer of that time. f 

Coĩl uu, chronolegical, that which bears ſome hiſtorical 

infcription, digeſted according to the order of time: 28 

by luftres, olympiads, faſti, epochas, annals. &c. "At 

Athens there were columns of this kind, whereon werc 

inſcribed the whole hiſtory of Greece, digeited into 

olympiads. 

Cor umn, funeral, is that which bears an urn, where are 

ſuppoſed to be incloſed the aſhes of ſome deceaſed hero: 

and whoſe ſhaft is ſometimes overſpread with tears, or 
flames; which are ſymbols of grief, and of immortality, 

Cor uMN, gnomonic, is a cylinder, whereon the hour of 

the day is repreſented by the ſhadow of a ſtyle. 

Of theſe there are two kinds: in the one, the ſtyle is 

fixed, and the hour-lines are no more thaa the projection 

of a vertical dial on a cylindrical ſurſace. 

In the other, the ſtyle is moveable; and the hour-lines 

are drawn to the different heights of the ſun, in the 

different ſeaſons of the year. See DIAL. 

Cor uu, biftorical, is that whoſe ſhaft is adorned with a 

baſſo relievo, running in a ſpiral line its whcle length, 

and containing the hiſtory of ſome great perſonage. 

On are the Trajan and Antonine columns at 
ome. 

Hi:florical columns may likewiſe be divided by bands, or 
tambours, into ſeparate baſſo relievos, containing diſ- 
tinct ſubjects; by which means, the ſame column; may 
likewiſe be made to anſwer the end of chronological 
ones. This manner Vignola prefers to the former; 
which, he thinks, appears too much confuſed. 

CoL umn, hollow, that which has a ſpiral {taircaſe within- 
ſide, for the convenience of aſcending to the top. 48 
the Trajan column, the ſtaircaſe whereof conliſts of one 
hundred and eighty-five ſteps, and is illumined by 
forty-four little windows. — The Antonine column 
has one hundred and ninety-eight ſteps, with fifty- 
fix windows; each of theſe is divided by tambours ot 
white marble. The monument or fire-column at London, 
has alſo a ſtaircaſe ; but it does not reach to the top. 
Theſe kind of columns are called alſo columng coclides, d 
cochlides. Sec MoxUMENT. 

Col uu, indicative, that which ſerves to ſhew the tides, 
&c. along the ſca-coaſts. Of this kind, there is one at 
Grand Cairo, of marble, whercon the overflowings © 
the Nile are expreſſed: by this they form a judgment 0 
the ſucceeding ſeaſon : when the water, for inſtance, 
aſcends to twenty-three feet, it is a ſign of great ſertility 
in Egypt. h 

CoLvu mn, inſtructive, that raiſed, according to Joſep 
lib. i. cap. 3- by the ſons of Adam, wherean were en- 

raven the principles of arts and ſciences. Set 
3 tells us, that the ſon of Piſiſtratus raiſed 2 
other of this kind, of ſtone ; containing the rules an 
precepts of agriculture. 4in 

CoLumn, itinerary, a column with ſeveral faccs, place 4 
the croſs-ways in large toads; ſerving to ſhew the 
ent routes, by the inſcriptions thereupon. 


eir baſes, and ©. 


CoLumN, adler, at Rome, according to Feſtus, be A 
column erected in the herb-market, which 1 Jeſtl, 


| place Montanara; which had a cavity in in whacd 
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wherein young children, abandoned by their parents, 
out of poverty or inhumanity, were expoſed, to be 
brought up at the public expence. 

CoLumn, legal. Among the Lacedæmonians, there were 
columns raiſed in public places, whereon were engraven 
the fundamental laws of the ſtate. 

Column, limitrophous, or boundary, is that which ſhews 
the limits of a kingdom, or country conquered. Such 
was that, which Pliny ſays Alexander the Great erected 
at the extremities of the Indies. 

As to thoſe of Hercules, ordinarily called his columns, or 
pillars z they are two very ſteep mountains in the ſtreights 
of Gades, now Gibraltar. 

cot uus, luminous, is a fort of column formed on a cylin- 
drical frame, mounted and covered over with oiled papers 
or gauze; ſo that lights being diſpoſed in ranks within, 

over each other, the whole appears as on fire. 

_ This ſort of column is likewiſe made with rows of lamps, 
or torches running round its ſhaft ; either in horizontal 
belts, or bands; or in a ſpiral line, over a continued 
feſtoon of flowers. 

Column, manubiary, from the Latin manubie, ſpoils of the 
enemy; a column adorned with trophies, built in imitation 
of trees, whereon the ſpoils of enemies were anciently 
hung. 

1 memorial, that raiſed on occaſion of any remark- 
able event; as the monument in London, built to per- 

tuate the memory of the burning of that city, in 1666. 
It is of the Doric order, fluted, hollow, with a winding 
ſtaircaſe; and terminated at top with waving flames. 
See MonuMenT. 
There is alſo another of the like kind, in form of an 
obeliſk, on the banks of the Rhine in the Palatinate, in 
memory of the famous paſſage of that river, by the great 
Guſtavus Adolphus, and his army. | 

CoLumN, menian, any column which ſupports a balcony, or 
meniana. The origin of this kind of calumn, Suetonius 
and Aſcanius refer to one Menias; who, having fold his 
houſe to Cato and Flaccus, conſuls, to be converted into 
a public edifice, reſerved to himſelf the right of railing a 
column without-ſide, to bear a balcony ; whence he might 
ſee the ſhews. 

Column, miliary, was 2 column of marble, raiſed by order 

of Auguſtus, in the middle of the Roman Forum ; from 
whence, as a center, the diitances of the ſeveral cities, 
&c. of the empire were reckoned, by other miliary co- 
lumns diſpoſed at equal diſtances, on all the grand roads. 
This column was of white marble; the ſame with that 
which is now ſeen on the balluſtrade of the perron of the 
Capitol at Rome. Its proportion is maſſive; being a 
ſhort cylinder, ſupporting a ſymbol of the globe of the 
earth, 
It was called milliarium aureum, as having been gilt, at 
leaſt the ball, by order of Auguſtus. It was reſtored by 
the emperors Veſpaſian and Adrian; as appears by the | 
inſcriptions. 

CouLumN, military, among the Romans, a column whereon 
was engraven a liſt of the forces in the Roman army, 

ranged by legions, in their proper order; with deſign to 

the memory of the number of ſoldiers, and of 
the order preſerved in any military expedition. 

The Romans had another kind of military column, which 

they called columna bel/ica, ſtanding before the temple of 

B at the foot whereof the conſul declared war, 
y throwing a javelin towards the enemies coun- 

tries, 

CoLumN, phoſphorical, a light-houſe ; or a hollow column, 
built on a 1ock, or the tip of a mole, or other eminence, 
to ſerve as a lantern to a port. 

Cor umn, roftral, that adorned with the beaks or prows 
ot ſhips, and gallies, with anchors and grapplers; erect- 
ed, either in memory of a naval victory; as the Tuſcan 
column, in the Capitol: or, in honour of ſome admiral ; 
as the Doric ones, at the entrance of the caſtle de 

Richelieu. ä 

Column, fepulchral, anciently, was a column, erected on af 
tomb or ſepulchre;z with an inſcription on its baſe. | 
See Toms, &c. 

Thoſe over the tombs of perſons of diſtinction were ver 
arge; thoſe for the common people ſmall : theſe lal 
are called ſelæ and cippi. 

rann, ſtatuary, that which ſupports a ſtatue. Such 
was that erected by pope Paul * on a pedeſtal before 
the church of St. Maria Major at Rome; to ſupport a 
der of the Virgin, which is of gilt braſs. See STA- 
This column was dug up in the temple of Peace; its ſhaft 

Is a ſingle block af white marble, gh by feet and an 
alt high, and five feet eight inches diameter; of the 
Corinthian order, fluted. : 

e term /fatuary column, may likewiſe be applied to Ca- 

ryatides, Perliang, I ermini, and other human figures; 


which do the office of columns ; and which Vitruvius 
calls Telamones, and Atlantes: 

CoLumN, fymbolical, is a column repreſenting ſome particu- 

lar country, by the attributes proper thereto; as that of 
the French order, ſet with fleurs-de-lis, in the fron- 
tiſpiece of the Jeſuits church at Rouen : or ſome memo- 
rable action; as the Corvinien column, on which was a 
crow; erected to Valerius Maximus, ſurnamed Corvi- 
nus, in memory of his defeat of a giant in the army of 
the Gauls, by the aſſiſtance of a crow. 
Under the title of /ymbolic columns, may alſo be compre- 
hended thoſe which ſerve for ſymbols. Such is that on 
a medal of Nero, which expreſſes the ſtability of the 
Roman empire. See SYMBOL, 

COLUMN, triumphal, a column erected among the ancients 
in honour of an hero; the joints of the ſtones, or 
courſes whereof, were covered with as many crowns, as 
he had made different military expeditions. 

Each crown had its particular name; as vallaris, which 
was beſet with ſpikes, in memory of having forced a 
paliſade: muralis, adorned with little turrets, or battle- 
ments; for having mounted an affault: navalis, of 
prows and beaks of veſſels ; for having overcome at ica : 
obſidionalis, or graminalis, of graſs; for having raiſet 
a ſiege : ovans, of myrtle ; which expreſſed an ovation 
or little triumph : and triumphalis, of laurel; for a 
— triumph. 

rocopius tells us of a columm of this kind, erected in the 
place called Auguſteum, before the imperial palace of 
Conſtantinople, ſupporting an equeſtrian ſtatue of the 
emperor Juſtinian. 

Col. ux, zoephoric, a kind of ſtatuary column, whereon is 
placed a figure of ſome animal. Such is one of the two 
columns of the great gate of Venice; whereon is the lion 
of St. Mark, and the arms of the republic : or that at 
Sienna, which bears the wolf that ſuckled Romulus and 
Remus. 

CoLUMN, ſcenography of a. See SCENOGRAPHY. 

CoLUMN, in Var, denotes a deep file, or row of troops; 
or diviſion of an army, which marches at the ſame time, 
and towards the ſame place, at intervals large enough to 
avoid confuſion. | 
An army marches in one, two, three, or more columns, 
according as the ground will allow, and the general ſees 
expedient. 

The word is ſometimes alſo uſed in ſpeaking of veſſels at 
ſea, following each othet in the ſame line. It is difficult 
to form columns at ſea, unleſs the wind be in ſtern. 

CoLumn, among Printers, is half a page, when the page 
is divided into two parts, from top to bottom. Sce 
PRINTING. 

COLUMNA 2, is uſed by ſome writers of anatomy, for 
fleſhy end of the vos E, jutting out over the upper 
lip. 

CoLUMNA oris, is ſometimes uſed for the uvur a. 


[COLUMN carnee, in Anatemy, called alſo lacertuli, and 


calumnæ cordis, are ſeveral ſmall muſcles in the ventricles 
of the heart; derived, and, as it were, detached from 
the parietes of thoſe ventricles, and connected by ten- 
dinous extremities to the valves of the heart. 

Theſe little columns, or pillars, being faſtened to the 
parietes of the heart on one ſide, and the tricuſpid and 
mitral valves on the other, do, by their contraction in 
the ſyſtole of the heart, draw out the valves; and by that 
means, not only thut the orifices of the veins, but more 
exactly cloſe their ventricles in their ſyltole. 

COLUMNAR marble. See BaSaLTEs, 


| COLUMNARIS, in Betany, a name given by ſome to the 


tall, milky bell-ſlower; the campanula lateſcens, Ger. 
Emac. Ind, 2. 


\ COLUMNARIUM, in Roman Antiquity, a heavy tribute, 


demanded for every pillar of a houſe. It was firlt laid 
on by Julius Ceſar, in order to put a ſtop to the extra- 
vagant expences laid out on ſumptuous buildings, 
COLUMNEA, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia angin- 
ſpermia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower hath 
one petal, of the ringent or grinning kind, with a ſwell- 
ing tube, divided above into two lips; the upper erect 
and entire, the lower divided into three parts which 
ſpread open : it hath four ſtamina, two longer than the 
other; theſe are encloſed in the upper lip. In the cen- 
ter is fituated a roundiſh germen, which afterward be- 
comes a globular berry with two cells fitting in the em- 
N containing ſeveral oblong ſeeds. We know 


ut one ſpecies, which grows naturally in the warmeſt 
arts of America, 


COLUMNELLA, little column, in Botany, denotcs the 
ſubſtance that paſſes through the capſule, and connects 
the ſeveral partitions and ſceds. 

COLUMNIATED winding /lairs. See STAIRS, 

COLUMNIEERl, an order of plants in the Fragmenta 
Methodi Naturalis of Linnæus. 

COLURES, 
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COLURES, in Geograpby and Aftrenzmy, are two great cir- 
cles, imagined to interſeCt each other at right angles, in 
the poles of the world. 

The word is derived from xox, mutilus, or truncatus. 
and vp2, tail; q. d. appearing with the tail cut f; becauſe 
never ſeen entire above the horizon. 

"The colures paſs, one of them through the ſolſtitial, and 
the other through the equinoctial point of the ecliptic : 
whence the fit is denominated the /o//itzal, and the 
ſecond the eguinoctial coluve. 

The equinoctial colure determines the equinoxes; and 
the ſolſtitial, the ſolſtices. 

By thus dividing the ecliptic into four equal parts, they 
alſo mark the four ſeaſons of the year. 


It is diſputed over what part of the back of Aries the 


equinoctial calure paſſed in the time of Hipparchus. Sir 
Iſaac Newton, in his Chronology, takes it to have been 
over the middle of the conſtellation. Father Souciet in- 
ſiſts on its having paſſed over the dodecatemorion of 
Aries, or midway between the rump and firſt of the tail. 
We have ſome obſervations, in the Philoſophical Tran- 
ſactions, N 466, concerning the poſition of this colure 
in the ancient ſphere, from a — of the conſtellation 
Aries, in the Aratza publiſhed at Leyden and Amſter- 
dam, 1652, which ſeem to confirm Sir Iſaac's opinion; 
but the antiquity and authority of the original draught 
may {till cemain in queſtion. See CHRONOLOGY. 

COLUTEA, in Botany. See Bladder SENNA. 

COLYBA, or CoLyBus, a term in the Greet Liturgy, 
ſignifying an oftering of corn, and boiled pulſe, made in 
honour of the ſaints, and for the ſake of the dead. 
Balſamon, P. Goar, Leo Allatius, and others, have 
written on the ſubject of cahbæ e the ſubſtance of what 
they have ſaid, is as follows. 

'The Greeks boil a quantity of wheat, and lay it in little 
heaps on a plate; adding beaten peas, nuts cut ſmall, 
and grape-ſtones, which they divide into ſeveral com- 
partments, ſeparated from each other by leaves of 
parſley, A little heap of wheat, thus ſeaſoned, they call 
Kon uCas 

They have a particular formula for the benediction of 
the cahbæ wherein, praying that the children of Baby- 
lon may be fed with pulie, and that they may be in better 
condition than other people, they deſire God to bleſs 
thoſe fruits, and thoſe who eat them, becauſe offered to 
his glory, to the honour of ſuch a ſaint, and in memory 
of the faithful deceaſed. Balſamon refers the inftitution 
of this ceremony to St. Athanaſius; but the Greek Sy- 
naxary to the time of Julian the Apoſtate. | 
Many of the Latin divines having ſpoken injuriouſſy of 
this ceremony, Gabriel archbiſhop of Philadelphia, has 
written a diſcourſe in its vindication: wherein he en- 
deavours to ſhew, that the deſign of the colybg is only to 
repreſent the reſurrection of the dead, and to — 
the faithful in the belief thereof. The cahbæ, he ſays, 
are ſymbols of a general reſurrection; and the ſeveral 
ingredients added tothe wheat, fignify ſo many different 
virtues. 

COLYNBIS, in Zzelogy, a name given by Bellonius to a 
ſpecies of duck, remarkable for a large tuſt of feathers 
behind its head, and thence called by us the tufted duck, 
and known among authors by its Venetian name caro 
negro. See DUCK. 

COLYMBUS, the diver, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of Zoology, 
the name of a diſtinct genus of birds, of the order of 
the anſeres, See DivER. 

COLYTEA, in ZBztany, is uſed by ſome to denote the 
arbor Judæa, Or SILIQUASTRUM. 

COMA, in Medicine, a ſort of fleepy diſeaſe, otherwiſe 
called catapora ; always bringing on a violent propenſity 
to flcep, whether Jeep enſue, or not. 

If fivep do enſue, the diſeaſe is called coma ſomnolentum, 
wherein the patient continues in a profound fleep ; and 
when awaked, immediately relapſes, without being able 
to keep open his eyes. If he does not fleep, but is con- 
tinually awaked with frightful dreams, it is called coma 
| ys in this caſe alſo his eyes are ſhut, and he appears 
alleep. 
The cauſe of the coma ſomnolentum may be any thing that 
prevent; the courſe of the ſpirits; as a cold humid tem- 
| perature of the brain ; hot putrid vapours aſcending into 
the head, and ſtopping the canals of the animal ſpirits; 
narcotic vapours, &c. The coma vigilis ſuppoſed to ariſe 


from the conflict, or my mixture of bile with pituita ; | 


the one urging to ſſecp, the other to waking. Hence 
the patient fleeps either not at all, or, at moſt, but for a 
moment; is unealy, ſtarts, riſes up, and ſometimes 
throws himſelf on the perſons near him; his eyes conti- 
nuing all the time falt cloſed. 
The remedies tor a coma, are thoſe which occaſion great 
* evacuations, as violent clyſters, or vomitives; medicines 
tat purge, and dry the brain; and thoſe which occaſion 


COM 


revulſion of humours, as veſicatories, cauterics; *6 
which = be added volatile ſpirits, ſalts, and wot. ” 
phalics. See LETHARGY. 8 
The natural proceſs of death is deſcribed by phy. 
by the following words in the following Mer g 5 
cenvulſio, coma, mors. D , 

CoMa, in Betany, a ſpecies of fulcra, compoſed of lar 
braQtes: in form of a bruch of ait, which terminate,” 
ſtalk, x. 

os AuREa, in Botany, See Golpy locks. 
oma Brrenices, Berenices Hair, in Mironomy, x 
conſtellation of the northern hemiſphere ; — of 
unformed ſtars between the Lion's tail, and Bootes 


This conſtellation is ſaid to have been formed by Conon, 


an aſtronomer, in order to conſole the queen of Ptolem 
Euergetes, for the loſs of a Jock of her hair, which — 
ſtolen out of the temple of Venus, where ſhe had dedi. 
cated it on account of a victory obtained by her huſband, 
Ricciol. Alm. lib. vi. cap. 4. 

The ſtars in the conſtellation Coma Berenices, in Tycho's 
Catalogue, are fourteen; in Hevelius's, twenty-one ; 
and in the Britannic Catalogue, forty-three. The order. 
names, longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. wheregf 
are as follow : 


Names and 2 of the "I Longitud. Latitude, | 2 
18. 2 * I 
- 8 
0 | bo . 
m 16 8 24/20 21 46 7 
| 17 44 920 2 1116 
21 14 30116 27 0ſ 6 
7 21 16/24 45 22 6 
i 19 56 Org 59 76 
; | 23 16 44115 13 55] 5 
Firſt of all in the circle of the >t- tie of g 
hair, to the ſouth, nenn 
20 24 1122 56 57] 7 
7 50 28/27 34 35] 6 
- 7 50 * 51 56j 6 
3 $ $118 19 534.5 
Third of the from the 
e <r Siler e| |-9 45 29125 47 32] 5 
Second of the preced. Fj 420 2 2326 11 4714-5 
That preced. in the cuſp. 3119 55 40/27 26 544-5 
In the cuſp towards the north, [ 19 32 24/28 24 214.5 
15. 
That under this? 4 [20 16 55/27 6 col4.; 
*. e this. 4 21 10 2926 29 1114.5 
irſt of th 
behind * "_w_ 22 9 4424 54 5oſ 6 
0 20 41 3227 36 306 
23 43 26/22 2 38 6 
20. 
Middle of the contiguous ones. g 22 18 1525 29 100 5 
22 and leſs. 23 1 59025 29 11 7 
other followi 
ner te ben, 
* needing ſeveral —_— 26 7 23120 17 57 G 
27 6 49119 19 1 6 
25. 
25 48 38023 $10.5 
23 34 49,9 48 4 5 
116 9.7 12 57 © 
1 10 300% 48 0 5 
IA 57 52129 58 24) 0 
a 30. | - 
Preced. in the hair. 25 30 2430 12 244.5 
10 38 3520 49 4 7 
o 40 920 61 5b 7 
More fouth in the hair. 25 59 5830 5 31 5. 
a5 59 4424 6 08 
35» | 
leſ2 355214659 5, 
mpſ25 43 433 59 365; 
2 42 23/21 45 14 
» 725 55 56 þ 
1. 22 5127 14 35 
40. 
„ WI 2 2 431 49 4115-7 
438 35122 59 12 4+5 
ah rap ol * the extremity of } o 6 31132 28 33,59 


All theſe ſtars Ptolemy ranks among the infor __— 
and the cluſter of lietle ſtars, in form of a nebu gr 
between the Lion and Bear, he calls fimply 1129 


. * . '*hereo 15 
as reſembling an ivy leaf; the pointed part e, ige 
turned towards the north, and the ſides bounded by k 


feventh and twenty-ſecond ſtars. Bayer, 


ives a ſheaf of corn. a partic 
ARCHIOS, in Antiquity, the name of 2 Pl 


air, or tune, deſigned to be ſung at enter 0 \RIS, 
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COMARIS, in Lithelogy, a name given by the Greek writers 


» SELENITIS, or aphroſelene. 
15 called this ſtone alſo cupholithos. 


| cinquefoil, Its characters are theſe: the 
— TE * petals, which are inſerted in the 
: nlement, but are much ſmaller. It hath twenty per- 
* 4 ſtamina, which are inſerted into the empale- 
ment; and a great number of ſmall roundiſh ** 
collected into a head. The common receptacle after- 
ward becomes a large fleſhy fruit, having many pointed 
(-eds adhering to it. We know but one ſpecies of this 
plant, which grows naturally in bogs. : 

COMB, in Huſbandry, a meaſure of corn, conſiſting of 
ſour Wincheſter buthels : in ſome places the buſhel con- 
tains cight gallons and a quart. 

Coun, in Natural Hiftary, the creſt, or red fleſhy tuft 
growing on the head of a cock. * 

Coun, in a ſhip, a little piece of timber ſet under the 
lower part of the beak-head, near the middle: it has 
two holes in it, and ſupplies to the fore-tacks, what the 
cheſt-trees do to the main-tacks ; that is, to bring the 
main-tacks aboard. 

Comp, in the 5 of Tapeſtry. See TAPESTRY. 

Cous, Ladies, or Venus's Comp, the name of a diſtin 
genus of plants, called by Tournefort ſcandix. See 
ScANDIX. 

Comn-fiſh, pecten, in Ichthyolgy. See PECTEN. 

COMBARONES, in Antiguiiy, the fellow-barons or com- 
monalty of the cinque- ports. 

COMBAT, in a general ſenſe, denotes an engagement; 
or a difference decided by means of arms. 

Authors ſometimes diſtinguiſh, in an army, between a 
combat and a battle; the latter expreſſing the general ac- 
tion of the whole army; the former only a particular 
{kirmiſh, or engagement of a ſingle part: ſo that the 
combat is properly a part of a BATTLE. 

Cougar, in Law, or, ſingle combat, denotes a formal trial, 
between two champions, of ſome doubtful cauſe or quar- 
rel, by the ſword, or batoons. 

This * of n was anciently very frequent, 
particularly among the barbarous nations in their origi- 
nal ſettlements z and obtained not only in criminal, but 
alſo in civil cauſes : being built on a preſumption, that 
God would never grant the victory, but to him who 
had the beſt right. It was originally permitted, in order 
to determine points reſpecting the reputation of indivi- 
duals, but afterwards became much more extenſive. See 

Duet. 

The form and ceremony of the combat, is deſcribed in 
the grand Coutumier of 1 The accuſer, firſt, 
ſwore to the truth of his accuſation; the accuſed gave 
him the lye : upon which, each threw down a gage, or 
pledge of battle; and the parties were committed pri- 
ſoners to the day of combat. See CHAMPION. 

Hiſtorians tell us, that Alphonſus king of Caſtile, in the 
eleventh century, deſiring to aboliſh the Moſarabic litur- 
gy, and to introduce the Roman oſſice; the people op- 
poſing it, it was agreed to terminate the difference by 
combat, and to leave the cauſe to the deciſion of Heaven. 
One of the earlieſt reſtrictions of this practice that occurs 
in the hiſtory of Europe, is that of Henry I. of England; 
which was afterwards followed by an edict of Louis 
VII. of France to the ſame effect. Robertſon's Hiſt. of 
Charles V. vol. i. p. 61, &c. and 350, &c. 8vo. 

ComBAT is alſo ufed for the ſolemn games of the ancient 

Greeks and Romans, performed in honour of their gods; 
as the Olympic games, Pythian, Iſthmian, and Nemzan 
games; the ludi Actiaci, Circenſes, &c. which ſee in 
their places, OLyMPic, ISTHMIAN, &c. 
The combats here celebrated, were running, wreſtling, 
boxing, ceftus, &c. The combatants, who were called 
athlete, prepared themſelves for it from their youth, by 
conltant exerciſe, and a very rigid regimen : they only 
eat certain things, and at certain hours; drank no wine; 
had no commerce with women; and both their labour 
and their reſt were regulated. 

COMBA'TANT , in Heraldry, a term for two beaſts, as 
lions or boars, borne in a coat of arms in a fighting 
poſture, erect on their hinder feet, and affrontce, or 
with their faces toward each other. 

COMBER, in {chthyology, a ſpecies of fiſh in Cornwall, of 
a lender form, with red back-fins, and tail; yellow 
belly ; a ſmooth, even {tripe from pills to tail, of a ſil- 
very colour; and a round tail. Ray, Syn. 163. fig. 5. 

COMBINATION, is properly e of an n 
of ſeveral things by two and two : but is more particu- 
larly uſed in 3 to denote the variation, or al- 
ternation of any number of quantities, letters, ſounds, 

1 the like, in all the different manners poſſible. 

- lerſenne gives us the combinations of all the notes and 
ounds in muſic, as far as ſixty-four; the ſum whereof 


- 


amounts to ninety fi laces. 
Yar: Ne. gures, or places 


COMARUM, in Botany, a genus of the icoſandria polygynia 
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The number of poſſible combinations of the twenty-four 
letters of the alphabet, taken firſt two by two, then 
three by three, &c. according to Mr. Preſtet's calculation, 
amount to 13 9172428888725 2999425 128493402200. 
The words in the following verſe may be combined a 
thouſand twenty-two ſeveral ways. 


Tot tibi ſunt dotes, virgo, quot fidera clo. 


F. Truchet, in the Memoirs of the French Academy, 
ſhews, that two. ſquare pieces, each divided diagonally 
into two colours, may be arranged and combined ſixty- 
four different ways, ſo as to form ſo many different kinds 
of heart 1 which appears ſurpriſing enough, 
when one conſiders that two letters, or figures, can only 
be combined twice. 

This note may be of uſe to maſons, paviours, &c. See 
PaVEMEN T, and CHanGes. 


COMBINATION, dactrine of.— Any number of quantities being 


given, together with the number in each combination; to 
find the number of combinations. 

One quantity, we obſerve, admits of no combination ; 
two, a and &, of one; of three, a, b, c, there are three 
combinations, viz. ab, ac, be; of four, fix, ab, ac, bc, 
ad, bd, cd; of five, ten, ab, ac, be, ad, bd, cd, ae, 


be, ce, de. 

Whence it appears, that the numbers of combinations pro- 
ceed as 1, 3, 6, 10, &c. i. e. are triangular numbers, 
whoſe fide differs by unity from the number of given 
quantities: if that, v. gr. be g, the ſide of the number 
of combinations will be q—1 ; and therefore the number 


of combinations I =. * TL: See TRIANGULAR number. 
I 2 


If three quantities are to be combined, and the number 
in cach combination be three, there will be only one com- 
bination, abc; if a fourth be added, the combinations will 
be found abr, ab d, bed, acd; if a fifth, ten, abc, abd, 
bed, ac d, abe, bde, bee, ace, ade, cde; if a ſixth, twenty, 
&c. 'The numbers of combinations, therefore, proceed as 
I, 4, 10, 20; i. e. they are the firſt pyramidal triangu- 
lar numbers, whoſe ſides differ by two units from the 
number of given quantities. See PYRAMIDAL number. 
Hence, if the number of given quantities be 9, the fide 
will be q—2; and therefore, the number of combinations 
CAA Xy=0, 
1 2 3 


Hence is eaſily deduced a general rule of determining 
the number of combinations in any caſe: for, ſuppoſe the 
number of quantities to be combined, , the exponent 
of the combination n, the number of combinations will be 


— — 1 — X C2 X _ X 55, 
&c. till the number to be added be equal to u. 


Suppoſe, v. gr. the number of quantities to be combined 

= 6; the exponent of the combination 4: the number of 

combinations will be —4 * — 8 — * 

6—4 444 * 6—3 X 6—2 X6—1 Xx 6—0 = $x$X43x%4 
5 2 3 4 

= + 


Coroll. If it be deſired to have all the poſſible combinations 
of the given quantities beginning with the combinations of 
the ſeveral two's, proceeding to three's, &c. there mult 


be added -N ted I . ot Mk | God Ni 
I 2 I 2 3 I 


EY Xq—1T NES &c. 
Ar 7 17 


Whence the number of combinations poſſible will be 
qxq-1l +49 * q—1X9—-2 +9 Xqg—IXq—-2Xq—?J +9 
I "Ts 2 1 2 3 4 1 


"= en, &c. which is the ſum of 
the unciæ of the binomial, raiſed to the power g, and 
abridged of the exponent of the power increaſed by 
unity, q+1. Wherefore, if 1+1=2 repreſents the bi- 
nomial to which theſe unciæ belong, 21 — 9-1 is the 
number of all the poſſible combinations, V. gr. If the 
number of quantities be 5, the number of poſſible com- 
binations will be 2* —=6=32—6=26. 


2. Any number of quantities being given, to find the number 
of changes and alternations, which thoſe quantities, combined 
in all the manners poſſible, can undergo. 
Suppoſe two quantities, @ and 6 : their variations will be 
2; conſequently, as each of thoſe may be combined, 
even with itſelf, to theſe there muſt be added two vari- 
ations. The whole number, therefore, will be 2+ 2= 
4. If there were three quantities, and the exponent of 
the variation were 2; the combination will be 3, and the 
changes 3; to which if the three combinations of each 
10 P quantity 


- 
— — — : 


— 


— 2 _ 


——— — — — — 


= noe — 
— — _ — - — — — 
P — — 


_ - — 
—— — — 


1 —@— 


3 — — 


— 
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vanity with itſelf a, bb, cc, be added, we ſhall have | 
* number of changes, 373 + 3 220. 
t 


In like manner it is evident, if the given quantities were 
4, and the exponent 2, the number of changes would 
be 163 if 5, 25, &c. in general, if u, n“. * 

«+ Suppoſe the quantities 3, and the exponent of variation 
35 the number of changes is found 272313 viz. aaa, 
aab, aba, baa, abb, aac, aca, caa, abc, bac, bea, ach, 
cab, cha, acc, cac, cca, bba, bab, bbb, bbe, cbb, bcb, 
bee, che, cch, cee. e 
After the ſame manner, it will appear, if the quantities 
were 4, and the exponent 3; the number of changes 
would be 64=4*: and, in general, if the number of 
quantities be = n, and the exponent 3, the number of 
changes will be n*, By thus proceeding, it will be 
found, that if the number of quantities be u, and the 
exponent u, the number of changes will be n“: where- 
fore, if all the antecedents be added, where the expo- 
nent is leſs, the number of poſſible changes will be 
found rn + n=? + nn 3+ 11 „4 + nn=5, 
&c. Till at length, the number ſubtracted from n leaves 
1; becauſe the beginning is from ſingle quantities taken 
once. 

Since then the number of poſſible changes is in a geo- 
metrical progreſſion, whoſe firſt or ſmalleſt m_ is u“, 

n 1 
— u 

n—1 
| Suppoſe, v. gr. 1 = 4, the number of poſſible changes 
4*—4 __ 1020 
4—=1 3 _ 
number of poſſible changes will be 227 — — 
3200965 86444068 1898677055348 272600 = 23 = 
139172428888 725 2999425 128493402200. In ſo many 
various manners, therefore, may the twenty-four letters 
of the alphabet be varied and combined among them- 

ſelves. 

CompinATION, in Chemiſtry, denotes the union of two 
bodies of different natures, from which a new compound 
body reſults. An acid united with an alkali furniſhes 
an inſtance of combination. Sec AFFINITY. 

ComBInAT1oONS, in Law. Combinations to do unlawful 
acts, are puniſhable before the unlawful acts are exe- 
cuted : this is to prevent the conſequences of combinations 
and conſpiracies, &c. 9 Rep. 57. 

COMBINATORY di/tillation. See DISTILLATION, 

CoMBINATORY muſic, Muſica combinatoria, that part of 
mulic which teaches the manner of combining ſounds 
variouſly ; that is, of changing their place and figure in 

different manners. See Music. 


the greateſt =", and the ratio n; it will be = © 


= 340. Suppoſe, again, n = 24, the 


COMBING of wol, in Commerce, the drawings or paſſing | 


wool acroſs the teeth of a kind of card, called a comb, to 
diſpoſe it for ſpinning. 

COMBRETUM, in Botany, a genus of the ofandria mono- 

nia claſs ; the characters of which are, that the calyx 

is bell-ſhaped, and ſeparated into four horizontal points; 

the corolla has four petals inſerted in the calyx ; the ſta- 


mina are very long ; and the ſeed is fingle and quadran- 


ular. 

COMBS of bees. See HoNEY-comB. 

COMBURENDO heretics, See H #RET1Co. 

COMBUST, in Afronemy. When a planet is in conjunc- 
tion with the ſun, or not diſtant from it above half 
their diſk ; it is ſaid to be combu/t, of in COMBUSTION, 
According to Argol, a planet is combu/?, or un combuſtion, 
when not above eight degrees and thirty minutes diſtant 
from the ſun, either before or after him. 

COMBUSTIO pecunie, the ancient way of trying mixed 
and corrupt money, by melting it down, upon payments 
into the Exchequer. In the time of king Henry II. a 
conſtitution was made, called the trial by combuftion ; the 

ractice of which differed little or nothing from the pre- 
— method of aſſaying ſilver. But Whether this exa- 
mination of money by combuſtion was to reduce an equa- 
tion of money only of ſterling, viz. a due proportion of 
alloy with copper, or to reduce it pure fine ſilver, does 
not appear. On making the conſtitution of trial it was 
conſidered, that though the money did anſwer numero et 
pondere, it might be deficient in value; becauſe mixgd 
2 copper or braſs, &c. Vide Lowndes's Eflay upon 

in, p. 5. 

COMBUSTION, in Chemiſtry, denotes the decampoſition 
of bodies by the action of firez or the diſengagement of 
the phlogiſton or inflammable principle contained in 
them, from the union of which in larger or leſs quanti- 
ties, or in various degrees of combination, they are ſaid | 
to be more or leſs combuſtible. The more combuſtible bo- 
dies are either ſuch as poſſeſs 2 large quantity of phlo- 
giſton in an oily ſtate, and burn with a bright flame, 
accompanied with ſmoke and foot ; as wood, dry vege- | 


tables, reſins, oils, aud fat : or ſuch, in which the in- 
. 


* 
. 


flammable prinei le is not in an oi 2 
combined, whole flame is leſs * nor intimately 
| tended with ſmoke and foot; of this kind and unar. 
| wine, ſulphur, phoſphorus, charcoal, fonte bitt of 
ſubſtances, and particularly zinc. The way metallic 
bodies are thoſe in which a ſmaller quantit 3 

giſton is Tobe oombined with incombufſb . 

ciples, and which burn with difficulty, and te Prin 
fenſible flame: ſuch are ſome animal coals 1 * 
of vegetables, and imperfect metals. Combuſtion r. aſhes 
free acceſs of air; and the proceſs is 5 "es 
complete, as the contact of the burning bod PIC and 
er and entite. Macquer. mut 
ce Alk, CALei NATION, FIRE. a *. 

COME. The ſmall fibres or tails 22 is ron. 

be ſhooting forth, is thus called, rn 

oME ſopra, in the Italian Mufic, literally fionifie 
f Tas f 3 
— is uſed when any foregoing part 90 he 

COMEDONES, a name given to a ſpecie Eh 
which the children of Mifnia, 2 MS wg 
are terribly afflifted ; and of which Hoftman * 
Treatiſe of Endemial Diſeaſes, gives this , wy 
dren in the country are frequently ſeized with a for 
tabes, which ſo deſtroys their fleſh, that the wer 
merely like ſhadows. 'The common people * boy 
ſuppole theſe children to be under the influence ” wry 
craft; but ſuch as have inquired more narrowly into hs 
diſtemper, have found that it is owing to certain e 
reſembling black hairs, or cords, lodged under the hin 
When the ſkin is rubbed with honey, in a bath, or — 
warm place, they will appear and come out; but when 
it is contraſted by cold, they keep concealed within 
See AFFECT1oO bovina, and DRACSNevuri. ; 

COMEDY, in its proper ſenſe, a dramatic piece, re 

. 1 krepre- 
ſenting ſome agreeable and diverting tranſaction: or n 
allegorical repreſentation of ſomething in private 72 
for the amuſement and inſtruction of the audience. 
There are thoſe who derive the word comedy from come, 
and who ſuppoſe that zouedly is the fame with ans 
digna canere. This etymology appears to be the better 
founded, in that the firſt farces were exhibited at feaſts 
you have been fince improved to comedies in their pre- 

ent tate. 
In this ſenſe, comedy is oppoſed to tragedy, the ſubjech 
whereof are grave, and the perſons of higher rank. 
Scaliger defines comedy, a dramatic poem, very buſy, 
pleaſant in the concluſion, and written in a popular 
ſtyle. Ariſtotle calls it an imitation of the worſt, or, n- 
ther, of the loweſt claſs of perſons, by way of ridicule. 
This definition Corneille finds fault with, and maintains, 
that the actions of kings themſelves may enter cmi; 
provided they be ſuch as are not very momentous, nor 
attended with any conſiderable danger. He adds, that 
a poem wherein the greateſt peril is the loſs of a miſtrels, 
has no right to any bigher appellation than that of « 
medy but then he makes a diſtinction in comedres, and 
digniſies thoſe where great perſonages are introduce(, 
with the epithet of heroic comedies, to diſtinguiſh them 
from the ordinary ones. Mr. Congreve ſeems prett 
much of the ſame ſentiment : he underſtands Ariſtotle's 
definition as meant of the worſtmen; on which founditicn 
it is ſufficient to conſtitute a comedy, that the action gc- 
preſented be that of ſome ill man brought on the ſtage 
to be expoſed. 

MN. Dacier is of a contrary opinion: be maintains, that 
comedy allows of nothing grave, or ſerious, unlels it be 
turned to ridicule; and that raillery and ridicule are it 
only pour and genuine characteriſtics: in which op." 
nion he is warmly ſeconded by Mr. Dennis. In 

Thus different are critics and comic authors in their fen 

timents on the nature of comedy : ſome diſtinguiſh it tron! 

tragedy by the lowneſs of the ſubject ; others by the u. 

diculous light it is ſet in. 

The accurate F. Boſſu fixes the notion of comedy much 

better: according to that critic, comedy ditters from tr 

gedy in this, that the comic writer invents both the 
names of his perſons, and the action which he preſents; 
whereas the tragic writers only invent the latter, tue 
former they are to take from hiſtory. Sec Ac, 

Upon the whole, comedy may be defined an image, 0 

repreſentation of the ordinary life of men: it exhibit 

their common actions and paſſions z expolcs and La 
cules their failings, to preſerve the ſpectators from Me) 

or to correct them. Cicero defines it the imitation 0 

life, the mirror of cuſtom, and the image of truth. 

There is a diſpute among critics, whether c "i 
m, or a mere converſation ? They who maintain 0 

atter, contend, that a poem is a diſcourſe in =_ 

F. Boſſu infiſts on the former, and {hews that - p 

has its fable, or allegory, with every thing <fſcnt 


poetry. 


| 
| 
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Comedy and tragedy were originally one and the ſame 
thing: their common origin ſee under TRaGEpy,—M. 
Boileau ſays, comedy took its riſe, at Athens, from the 
happy iſſues or concluſions of ang ag On this prin- 
ciple, the cataſtrophe ſhould have been the proper crite- 
rion, or diſtinguiſhing mark between tragedy and comedy ; 
and all other differences only accidental. | 
After the grave and ſerious. became ſeparated from the 
ridiculous, and tragedy and comedy were become two dif- 


tinct arts; people fe themſelves to cultivate the 


former, and 3 the latter: ſo that comedy conti- 
nued in its infancy, with, little improvements, while 
tragedy grew up to a perfect art: this once arrived at its 
height, they began to think of cnflirating comedy. 
With regard to the various changes and revolutions co- 
medy has undergone, it is commonly diſtinguiſhed into 
three kinds; viz. the ancient, wherein there was nothing 
feigned z the middle, where the ſubject was real, but the 
names fictitious; the new, where both names and things 
are fictitious. 
The ancient was that firſt in uſe, when the ſupreme 
wer was in the hands of the people; and when, on 
that account, the poets were at their full liberty to ſay 
what they pleaſed, and of whom they pleaſed ; by name 
to rail at people in authority, and openly to charge ma- 
iſtrates with crimes ; ſparing no age, ſex, or quality. 
his is very obſervable in the Frogs, and the Clouds of 
Ariſtophanes; where it is to be noted, that though the 
railing part was occaſionally diſtributed among all the 
a tors, yet the chief of it was laid on the chorus. 
When the Athenian liberties became ſunk in the tyranny 
of a few, it was no longer ſafe for the poets to uſe their 
old licence ; men of office being now to be ſcreened from 
reproach. The chorus, hereupon, became uſeleſs, and 
was therefore dropped; and thus commenced what we 
call comædia media, un, or the middle comedy. See 
Chokus. 
Under this, the poets were not allowed to name the per- 
ſons; and therefore names were to be invented : but 
then the perſons were ſo well pointed out, that it was no 
difficult matter to know them. 
At length, however, they were obliged to repreſs even 
this licence : and this reform gave occaſion to the new 
comedy ; which only brought upon the ſtage feigned ad- 
ventures, and imaginary names. 
'This laſt kind alone was received among the Romans ; 
who yet made a new ſubdiviſion thereof into ancient, 
middle, and new; according to the various periods of the 
commonwealth. Among the ancient comedies were ranked 
thoſe of Livius Andronicus; among the middle, thoſe 
of Pacuvius; and among the new ones, thoſe of Terence. 
Comedy, as well as tragedy, has its eſſential, and its in- 
tegrant parts. Its eflential parts, in the language of the 
re are the protaſis, epitaſis, cataſtaſis, and cataſ- 
trephe. 


The protafis is the beginning, or opening; where the | 


ſubject is juſt entered upon, the characters of the per- 
ſons ſhewn, and the intereſt, or part each has in the 
action ſignified. 

In the epitaſu, the intrigues begin; they are carried on, 
and heightened, in the cataſlaſis; and unravelled in the 
— 6, 

"Theſe are called parts of quantity, by way of contradiſ- 
tinction from thoſe of quality, which are the fable, the 
manners, the ſentiments, and the diction; to which 
may be added the muſic and decoration, pertaining 
only to the repreſentation. 

The integrant parts are the five acts into which the co- 
medy is divided, agreeable to that precept of Horace ; 


Neve minor quinto, neu ſit productior actu. 


The acts are divided into ſcenes : the number whereof 
is not fixed, but depends on the buſineſs to be done in 
each act, and the number of perſons to be employed. 
2 ACT, SCENE, &c. See alſo Huuouk, MaNNERs, 

6 
Among the ancient Romans, comedies were diſtinguiſhed 
— to the quality of the perſons repreſented, and 
the dreſs they wore, into togate, pretexte, trabeatæ, 
and tabernariæ; which laſt were thoſe where the ſcene 
ay in colleges, or among people of the loweſt rank, a- 
Freeing pretty nearly with our farces. 

1 the repreſentation, comedy was diſtinguiſhed from 
tragedy by the ſock worn in the former, and the buſkin 
in the latter. Among us, comedy is diſtinguiſhed from 
tarce, in that the former repreſents nature as ſhe is; the 
other diſtorts or overcharges her. They both paint from 

ile, but with different views: the one to make nature 

ein the other to make her ridiculous. 


COMET, a heavenly body, in the planetary region, 4 


pearing ſuddenly, and again diſappearing z and durin 
ume of its appearance moving in a proper, chough 


Very eccentric orbit, like a planet. 


COM 


Comets, popularly called blazing flars, have this to diſtin- 
guiſh them from the other ſtars, that they are uſually at- 
tended with a long train of light, always oppoſite to the 
ſun, and which is of a fainter luſtre, the farther it is 
from the body. Hence ariſes a popular diviſion of comets 
into three kinds; viz: bearded, tailed, and hairy comets ; 
though, in effect, this diviſion rather relates to the ſe- 
veral circumſtances of the ſame comet, than to the phæ- 
nomena of ſeveral. 

Thus, when the comet is caſtward of the ſun, and moves 
from it, the comet is ſaid to be bearded, becauſe the light 
precedes it, in manner of a beard. 

When the comet is weſtward of the ſun, and ſets after it, 
it is ſaid to be railed, becauſe the train follows it, in 
manner of a tail. 

Laſtly, when the comer and the ſun are diametrically 
oppoſite (the earth between them), the train is hid be- 
hind the body of the comet, excepting a little that appears 


around it, in form of a border of hair, hence called 
hairy. 


Cours, nature of. — As to the nature of comets, the un- 


frequency of their appearing, together with the ſeeming 
irregularities of their phznomena, have left philoſophers 
much in the dark. Thoſe who lived beſofe Ariſtotle, 
accounted for them by ſuppoſing the heavenly ſpaces 
full of an infinite number of ſtars; and many of them 
too remiote, or too ſmall, to have ever come under the 
notice of aſtronomers : theſe inviſible ſtars they further 
ſuppoſed to move by their own proper motion every 
way; finiſhing their courſes in very unequal times. 
Now, a comet, according to them, was a vaſt heap or 
b of theſe little ſtars meeting together, by 
reaſon of the inequality of their motions, and uniting 
into a viſible maſs; which muſt again diſappear, as thoſe 
ſtars ſeparated, and each proceeded in its courſe. 
But how theſe ſtars ſhould thus meet, coaleſce, and 
form a body, which in all poſitions of the ſun fhould re- 
ſemble a tail, and again ſeparate, is a myſtery. 
This opinion, therefore, Ariſtotle eafily overturned 
ſubſtituting another in its ſtead. According to Ariſtotle, 
comets were only a kind of tranſient fires, or meteors, 
conſiſting of extaleeions raiſed to the upper region of the 
air, and there ſet on fite; far below the moon's courſe. 
But neither is this hypotheſis more juſt than the other : 
for on this principle, the light of the comet, being inde= 
pendent of the ſun, would be diſperſed every way alike, 
without any appearance of a train, or tail, which is con- 
trary to the phænomena. Moreover, they are obſerved 
at the ſame time in places on the earth very remote from 
each other. Beſides, the modern aſtronomers, who have 
meaſured the diſtance between the comets and the earth, 
find that the comets have no ſenſible diurnal parallax z 
which could not be, were they not much more remote 
than the moon, whoſe parallax is ſenſible : and yet as 
they have a ſenſible annual pARALLAX, they are not ſo 
remote as the fixed ſtars. Tycho Brahe was the firſt a- 
mong the moderns, who, after diligently obſerving the 
camet of 1577, and finding that it had no ſenſible diurnal 
parallax, aſſigned it its true place in the planetary re- 

ions. See his book De Cometa, anni 1577. 

evelius, from a great number of obſervations, propoſes 
it as his opinion, that the comets, like the ſolar maculz 
or ſpots, are formed and condenſed out of the groſſer 
exhalations of his body. In which notion he agrees 
nearly with Kepler, who maintains, that comets are ge- 
nerated in the æther in vaſt numbers, like fiſhes in the 
ocean; though they do not at all become viſible; either 
becauſe of their ſmallneſs, or becauſe they lie a long 
time under the horizon. 
But Sir Iſaac Newton has ſhewn the fallacy of this hypo- 
theſis, by proving that the comet of 1680, in its paſlage 
through the neighbouchood of the ſun, would have been 
diſhpated, had it conſiſted of exhalations of the ſun and 
planets : for the heat of the ſun, it is allowed, is as the 
denſity of his rays, i. e. reciprocally as the ſquares of the 
diſtances of places from the ſun. Wherefore, ſince the 
diſtance of that comet in its perihelion, December the 
8th, was obſerved to be to the diſtance of the earth from 
the ſun, nearly as 6 to 1000; the ſun's heat in the comer, 
at that time, was to his heat with us at midſummer, as 
1000000 to 36, or 28000 to 1. 
And again, finding by experiment, that the heat of 
boiling water is little more than three times the heat of 
our dry earth, when expoſed to the midſummer's ſun 
and aſſuming the heat of red-hot iron to be about thrice 
or four times as great as that of boiling water; he thence 
concludes, that the heat of the dried earth, or body of 
the comet in its perihelion, muſt be near 2000 times as 

reat as that of red-hot iron. 

zuch an immenſe heat once acquired in its perihelion, 
the comet muſt be a long time in cooling again. 'The 
ſame author computes, that a globe of red-hot iron, of 
the dimenſions of our carth, would ſcarce be cool in 

Soo 


poco years. If then the comet be ſuppoſed to cool 100 
times as faſt as red-hot iron; yet ſince its heat was 2000 
times greater, ſuppoſing it vf the bigneſs of the earth, it 
would not be cool in a million of years. 

James Bernouilli, in his Syſtema Cometarum, ſuppoſes 


ſome primary planet _—_— round the ſun in the ſpace 
of four years and one hundred and fifty-feven days; and 


at the diſtance, from his body, of 2583 ſemidiameters| , 


of the magnus orbis : this planet, he concludes, either 
from its vaſt diſtance, or ſmallneſs, to be inviſible to us; 
but, however, to have, at various diſtances from him, 
ſeveral ſatellites moving round him, and ſometimes de- 
ſcending as low as the orbit of Saturn and that theſe 
becoming viſible to us, when m their perigzum, are 
what we call comets, 3 
Des Cartes advances another opinion: he conjectures 
that comets are only flars, formerly fixed, like the reſt, 
in the heavens; but which, becoming, by degrees, co- 
vered with maculz, or ſpots, and at Bagh wholly rob- 
bed of their light, cannot keep their place, but are car- 
ried off by the vortices of the circumjacent ſtars; and, 
in proportion to their magnitude and ſolidity, moved in 
ſuch manner, as to be brought nearer the orb of Saturn; 
and thus coming within reach of the ſun's light, ren- 
dered viſiblc. 
But the vanity of all theſe hypotheſes abundantly appears 
from the phenomena of comets z the chief of which we 
ſhall enumerate : as being the teſt by which all theories 
are to be tried. 
Firſt, then, thoſe comets which move according to the 
order of the figns, do all, a little before they diſappear, 
either advance flower than uſual, or elſe go retrograde, 
if the earth be between them and the ſun; and more 
ſwiftly, if the earth be ſituate in a contrary part. On 
the other hand, thoſe which proceed contrary to the 
order of the ſigns, proceed more ſwiftly than uſual, if 
the earth be between them and the ſun; and more 
ſlowly, or go retrograde, when the earth is in a contrary 
part. 
2. So long as their velocity is increaſed, they move, 
nearly, in great circles; but towards the end of their 
courſe, they deviate from thoſe circles; and as often as 
the earth proceeds one way, they go the contrary way. 
They move in ellipſes, having one of their foci in the 
center of the ſun; and by radi drawn to the ſun, de- 
ſcribe areas proportionable to the times. 
4. The light of their bodies, or nuclei, increaſes in their 
receſs from the earth toward the fun ; and on the con- 
trary, decreaſes in their receſs from the ſun. 
5. Their tails appear the largeſt and brighteſt, imme- 
diately after their tranſit through the region of the ſun, 
or aſter their perihelion. 
6. The tails always decline from a juſt oppoſition to the 
ſun towards thoſe parts which f þ bodies, or nuclei, 
paſs over, in their progreſs through their orbits, 
7. This declination, ceteris paribus, is the ſmalleſt, when 
the heads, or nuclei, approach neareſt the ſun: and is 
leſs, ſtill, nearer the nucleus of the comet, than towards 
the extremity of the tail, 
8. Lhe tails are ſomewhat brighter, and more diſtinctly 
defined in their convex, than in their concave part. 
9. The tails always appear broader at their upper ex- 
treme, than near the center of the comet. 
10. The tails are always tranſparent, and the ſmalleſt 
ſtars appear through them. 
Theſe are the chief phænomena of comets; which, it is 
evident, cannot eaſily be reconciled with the wild notions 
of the ancients, and the weak conjectures of many of the 
moderns. Indeed, there were ſome, Pliny tells us, amon 
the ancients, who “ had juſter notions ; who took theſ: 
« ſtars to be N e and believed they moved in their 
« proper orbs; but were never ſeen, unleſs when left 
"= þy the fun.” Apollonius Myndius declared, that he 
took comets for regular ſtars; and ventured to foretel, 
that one day the periods and laws of their motion would 
be diſcovered. And more fully Seneca, Quzſt. Nat. 
lib. vii.“ I am not of the common opinion, nor do I 
* take a comet to be a ſudden fire, but eſtecm it among 
„ the eternal works of nature.” Quid autem miramur 
cometas, tam rarum mundi ſpettaculum, nondum teneri legibus 
certis, nec initia llorum fineſque innoteſcere, quorum ex ingen- 
tibus inter vallis recurſus eff Veniet tempus qua ifla que 
nunc latent, in lucem dies extrahat, & longioris avi diligentia. 
Veniet tempus guo paſteri noftri tam aperta nos neſciſſe miren- 
tur. Exit gui demonſtret aliguands, in quibus cometæ partibus 
errext; cur tam fe dutli a ceteris errent, guanti qualeſque 
Int. | 
bis prediction we have ſeen accompliſhed in our days, 
by the great Sir Iſaac Newton; whoſe doctrine is as 
follows : 
The comets, he ſays, are compact, ſolid, fixed, and du- 


| 


| 


7. „ That declination will be 


ravle bodies: in one word, a kind of planets; which | 
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move in very oblique orbits, every way with the 
freedom; perſevering in their motions, even a 
courſe and difection of the planets : and their tail j 
very thin, flender vapour, emitted by the head, or * 
=o of the comet, — 2 heated by the ſun, =" 

is at once ſolves all the foregoin no , 
It is evident, that thoſe which — i . 
the order of the ſigns, a little before they diſapp 
« muſt move more flowly, or appear retrograde ok 
© earth be betwixt them and the ſun ; and ſwiſter. if the 
« earth be in a contrary part. On the contrary thoſe 
« proceeding againſt the order of the figns,” Kc. For 
fince this courſe is not among the fixed ftars, but amon 
the planets; as the motion of the earth either conſpires 
with them, or s againſt them; their appearance 
with regard to the earth, muſt be changed; and, like 
the planets, they muſt ſometimes appear ſwifter, ſome. 
times flower, and ſometimes retrograde. 
2, © When the comets move the ſwifteſt, they muſt pro- 
* ceed in trait lines; but in the end of their courſe 
* decline,” &c. Becauſe, in the end of their courſe 
when they recede almoſt directly from the ſun, that part 
of the apparent motion which ariſes from the parallax 
2 a greater proportion to the whole apparent 
3- © The comets muſt move in ellipſes, having one of 
„their foci in the center of the ſun.” Becauſe they do 
not wander precariouſly from one fictitious vortex to an- 
other; but, making a part of the ſolar ſyſtem, return 
ol rages and run a conſtant round. 

ence, their elliptic orbits being very long and eccentric, 
they become inviſible, when in that part moſt remote 
from the ſun. 
From conſidering the curvity of the paths of comets, Sir 
Ifaac concliddes, that when they diſappear, they are 
much beyond the orb of Jupiter ; and that in their peri- 
helion they frequently deſcend below the orbits of Mars, 
and the inferior planets. 
4- © The light of their nuclei muſt increaſe in their re- 
« ceſs from the ſun, and vice verſa.” Becauſe, as they 
are in the regions of the planets, their acceſs toward the 
ſun bears a conſiderable proportion to their whole 
diſtance. 
From obſervations of the comet of 1680, Sir Iſaac Newton 
found that the vapour in the extremity of the tail, Ja- 
nuary 25th, began to aſcend from the head before De- 
cember 11th z and had therefofe ſpent more than forty- 
five days in its aſcent : but that all the tail which ap- 
peared December 1oth, aſcended in the ſpace of thoſe 
two days, then juſt paſt ſince its perihelion. The wa- 
pour, therefore, at the beginning, when the comet was 
near the ſun, aſcended prodigiouſſy ſwift z and after- 
wards continued to aſcend with a motion retarded by the 
gravity of its particles; and by that aſcent increaſed the 
length of the tail: but the tail, notwithſtanding its 
length, conſiſted almoſt wholly of vapours, which had 
aſcended from the time of the perihelion; and the va- 
pour which aſcended firſt, and compoſed the extreme 
of the tail, did not vaniſh, till it was too far from the ſun 
to be illumined by him, and from us to be viſible. Hence, 
alſo, the tails of comets that are ſhorter, do not aſcend 
with a quick and continual motion from the head, and 
then preſently diſappear z but are permanent columns ot 
vapours and exhalations, gathered from the head by . 
very gentle motion, and in a great ſpace of time; whic 

ct, by participating of that motion of their heads they 
had at the beginning, continue eaſily to move along 
with their . through the celeſtial regions: whence 
alſo the vacuity of thoſe regions is argued. See Va- 
cu uu. - beſt 
5. © Their tails muſt appear the largeſt and brig g 
© immediately after their tranſit through the region n 
te the ſun.” Becauſe, then, their heads being the mol 
heated, will emit the moſt vapours. 
From the light of the nucleus, or apparent ſtar, * - 
their vicinity to the earth, and that they are 3 
means in the region of the ſixed ſtars, as 2111 0 
imagined ; ſince, in that caſe, their heads woulc 5 ! 
more illumined by the ſun, than the planets are 9 
fixed ſtars. N n 
6. „ The tails muſt ſtill decline from a ſtrict re 
&© to the ſun, towards thoſe parts which 4. oo . 
« oyer, in their progreſs through their orbits.. ee 
all ſmoke, or vapour, emitted from a body Ag paſt 
tends upwards obliquely, ſtill receding from t 
towards which the ſmoking body proceeds. he nu- 

fil the lealt near ur the 

« eleus of the comet; and when the comet 15 ow 58. 
6, ſun.” Becauſe the vapour aſcends more gar þ it 
the head of the comet, than in the higher exten; © the 
tail; and when the comet is at a leſs diſtance 
ſun, than when at a greater. | 


greateſt 
gainſt the 


inſet 


i « The 
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3 « The tail is brighter, and better defined in its con- 
« yex part, than in its concave.” Becauſe the vapour 


- the convex part, which goes firſt, being ſomewhat 
— and denſer, reflects the light more copiouſly. 

9. © The tail mult appear broader towards the higher 
c extremity of the. comet, than ards the head.” 
Becauſe the vapour in a free ſpace perpetually rarefies 
nd dilates. 

Nev The tails muſt be tranſparent.” Becauſe conſiſt- 

ing of infinitely thin vapour, &c. 

Thus accurately does the hypotheſis tally to the phzno- 
mena. 

Cour rs, phaſes of — The nuclei, which we alſo occaſion- 
ally call the heads and bodies of comets, viewed through a 
teleſcope, ſhew a very different face from thoſe of the 
fixed ſtars, or planets. They are lizble to apparent 
changes, which Sir Iſaac Newton aſcribes to changes in 
the atmoſphere of comets : and this opinion was con- 
firmed by obſervations of the comet in 1744. Hiſt. Acad. 
Scienc. 1744. Sturmius tells us, that, obſerving the 
comet of 1680, with a teleſcope, it appeared like a coal 
dimly glowing, or a rude mals of matter illumined with 

a duſky fumid light, leſs ſenſible at the extremes than in 
the middle; rather than as a ſtar, which appears with a 
round diſk, and a vivid light. 

Hevelius obſerved of the comet of 1661, that its bod 

was of a yellowiſh colour, very bright and conſpi- 
cuous, but without any glittering light : in the middle 
was a denſe ruddy nucleus, almoſt equal to Jupiter, 
encompaſſed with a much fainter, thinner matter. 
February 5th, its head was ſomewhat bigger and 
brighter, of a gold colour; but its light more duſky 
than the reſt of the ſtars: here, the nucleus appeared 
divided into ſeveral parts. February 6th, the diſk was 
lefſened ; the nuclei ſtill exiſted, though leſs than, be- 
fore : one of them, on the lower part of the diſk, on 


the left, much denſer and brighter than the reſt # its 


body round, and repreſenting a very lucid little ſtar : 
the nuclei ftill encompaſſed with another kind of mat- 
ter. February 10th, the head ſomewhat more obſcure, 
and the nuclei more confuſed, but brighter at top than 
bottom. February 13th, the head diminiſhed much, 
both in magnitude and brightneſs. March ad, its round- 
neſs a little impaired, its edges lacerated, &c. March 
28th, very pale, and exceeding thin; its matter much 
diſperſed ; and no diſtinct nucleus at all appearing. 
Weigelius, who ſaw the comet of 1664, the moon, and 
a little cloud illumined by the ſun at the ſame time, ob- 
ſerved, that the moon, through the teleſcope, appeared 
of a continued luminous ſurface ; but the comet very dif- 
ferent 3 being perfectly like a little cloud in the horizon, 
illumined by the ſun. From theſe obſervations it was, 
that Hevelius concluded comets to be like maculz, or 
ſpots formed out of the ſolar exhalations. | 
Cours, magnitude of, The eſtimates that have been given 
by Tycho, Hevelius, and ſome others, of the magnitude 
of comets, are not ſufficiently accurate to be depended 
upon ; for it does not appear, that they diſtinguiſhed 
between the nucleus and the ſurrounding atmoſphere. 
Thus Tycho computes that the true diameter of the comer 
in 1577, was in proportion to the diameter of the earth 
as 3 is to 14. Hevelius made the diameter of the comet 
of 1652 to that of the earth, as 52 to 100. The diameter 
of the atmoſphere is often ten or fifteen times as great as 
that of the nucleus: the former, in the comet of 1682, 
was meaſured by Flamſteed, and found to be 2”, but the 
diameter of the nucleus only 11 or 12”. Some comets, 
from their apparent magnitude and diſtance compared, 
have been judged to be much larger than the moon, and 
even cqual to — of the primary planets. The diameter 
of that of 1744, when at the diſtance of che ſun from us, 
meaſured about 1', and therefore its diameter muſt be 
about three times the diameter of the earth : at another 
time the diameter of its nucleus was nearly equal to 
that of Jupiter, ; | 
The lengths of the tails of comets are various, and depend 
on a variety of circumitances. Longomontanus mentions 
a comet that in 1618, December 1oth, had a tail above 
100” in length: that of 1680, according to Sturmius, 
about the 2oth of November, was but ſmall z at mot, 
not exceeding 20 in length; in a little time it grew to 
a length of 60?, after which it dwindled very ſenſibly. 
Che comet of 1744 had a tail which at one time appeared 
to extend above 169 from its body; and which, allow- 
ing the ſun's parallax 10”, muſt have been above twenty- 
three millions of miles in length. | 


Courts, formation of the tails of. Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, | 


that the atmoſpheres of comets will ſurniſh vapour ſuſſi- 
cient to form their tails : this he argues ſrom that won- 
derful rarefaCtion obſerved in our air, at a diſtance from 
the earth: a cubic inch of common air, at the diſtance 
ot half the earth's diameter, or four thouſand miles, 


would neceſſarily expand itſelf ſo as to fill a ſpace we” 


Vol. I, N? 75 


| 


| which is abſolutely requiſite for the 
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than the whole region of the ſtars. Since then the 
coma, or atmoſphere of a comet, is ten times higher than 
the ſurface of the nucleus, counting from the center 
thereof; the tail, aſcending much higher, muſt neceffarily 


be immenſely rare: ſo that it is no wonder the ſtars 


ſhould be viſible through it. 

Now, the aſcent of vapours into the tail of the comer, he 
ſuppoſes occaſioned by the rarefaction of the matter of 
the atmoſphere at the time of the perihelion. Smoke, 
it is obſerved, aſcends the chimney by the impulſe of 
the air wherein it floats; and air, rareſied by heat, 
aſcends by the diminution of its ſpecific gravity, taking 
up the ſmoke along with it : why then ſhould not 'the 
tail of a comet be ſuppoſed to be raiſed after the ſame 
manner by the ſun ? for the ſun-beams do not act on the 
mediums they paſs through, any otherwiſe than by re- 
flexion and rarefaftion. . 

The reflecting particles, then, being warmed by the 
action, will again warm the æther wherewith they are 
compounded; and this, rarefied by the heat, will have 
its ſpecific gravity, whereby it before tended to deſcend, 
diminiſhed by the rarefaction; ſo as to aſcend, and carry 
along with it thoſe reflecting particles, whereof the tail 
of the comet is compoſed, 

This aſcent of the vapours will be promoted by their cir- 
cular motion round the ſun; by means whereof, they 
will endeavour to recede from the ſun, while the ſun's 
atmoſphere, and the other matters in the celeſtial ſpaces, 
are Cither at reſt, or nearly ſo; as having no motion but 
what they receive from the ſun's circumrotation. 

Thus are the vapours raiſed into the tails of comets in the 
neighbourhood of the ſun, where the orbits are moſt 
curve; and, where the comets, being within the denſer 
atmoſphere of the ſun, have their tails of the greateſt 
length. 

The tails thus produced, by preſerving that motion, and 
at the ſame time gravitating towards the ſun, will move 
round his body in ellipſes, in like manner as their heads; 
and, by this means, will ever accompany, and freely 
adhere to their head. In effect, the gravitation of the 
vapours towards the ſun will no more occaſion the tails 
of the comets to forſake their heads, and fall down to- 
wards the ſun, than the gravitation of their heads will 
occaſion them to fall off from their tails : but by their 
common gravitation, they will either fall down together 
to the ſun, or be together ſuſpended, or retarded. This 
gravitation, therefore, does not at all hinder, but that 
the heads and tails of comets may receive and retain any 
polition towards each other, which either the above 
mentioned cauſes, or any other, may occaſion. The 
tails, therefore, thus produced in the perihelion of 
comets, will go off along with their head into remote.re- 
gions; and either return thence, together with the 


comets, after a long ſeries of years; or, rather, be there 


loſt, and vaniſh by little and little, and the comet be left 
bare; till at its return, deſcending towards the ſun, 
ſome little ſhort tails are gradually and flowly produced 
from the heads; which afterwards, in tht perihelion, 
deſcending down into the ſun's atmoſphere, will be im- 
menſely increaſed. 

The vapours, when they are thus dilated, rarefied, and 
diffuſed through all the celeſtial regions, the ſame author 
obſerves, may probably, by little and little, by means of 
their own gravity, be attracted down to the planets, and 
become intermingled with their atmoſpheres. 

He adds, that for the conſervation of the water, and 
moiſture of the planets, comets ſeem. abſolutely requiſite ; 
from whoſe condenſed vapours and exhalations, all that 
moiſture which is ſpent in vegetations and putrefactions, 
and turned into dry earth, &c. may be reſupplied and 
recruited, For all vegetables grow and increaſe wholly 
from fluids; and, again, as to their greateſt part, turn, 
by putrefaCtion, into earth again; an carthly lime being 
perpetually precipitated to the bottom of putrefying li- 
quors. Hence, the quantity of dry earth muſt continu- 
ally increaſe, and the moiſture of the globe decreaſe, und 


at laſt be quite evaporated, if it has not a continual 


ſupply from ſome part or other of the univerſe. And I 
ſuſpect, adds our great author, that the ſpirit, which 
makes the fineſt, ſubtileſt, and beſt part of our air, and 
life and being of all 
things, comes principally from the comets, 
On this principle, there ſeems to be ſome foundation for 
the popular opinion of preſages from comets ; ſince the 
tail of a comet thus intermingled with our atmoſphere, 
may produce changes very ſenſible in animal and vege- 
table bodies. See MEnium, and SPIRIT, 
But the tranſmutation of water into earth is now juſtly 
exploded : Woodward, Boerhaave, and others, having 


| obſerved that water is only an agent in conveying the 


2 matter to vegetable bodies, and not that matter 
itſelf, 


Arother uſe which be conjectutes comets may bg deſigned 
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to ſerve, is that of recruiting the ſun with freſh fewel, 
and eparring the conſumption of his light by the ſtreams 
continually fent forth in every direCtion from that lumi- 
nary. In ſupport of this conjecture he obſerves, that 
comets in their perihelion may ſuffer « diminution of their 
2 force, by the reſiſtance of the ſolar atmoſphere; 
o that by degrees their gravitation towards the ſun may 
be ſo far increaſed, as to precipitate their fall into his 
body. 

There have been various conjectures about the genera- 
tion of the tails of comets, Apian, Tycho Brahe, and 
ſome others, apprehended that they were -produced by 
the ſun's rays tranſmitted through the nucleus of the comer, 
which they ſuppoſed to be tranſparent, and there re- 
frated as in a lens of glaſs, ſo as to form a beam of light 
behind the comet. Des Cartes accounted for the phæno- 
menon of the tail by the refraction of light from the head 
of the comet to the eye of the ſpectator. Mairan ſuppoſes 
that the tails are formed out of the luminous matter that 
compoſes the ſun's atmoſphere; M. De la Lande com- 
bines this hypotheſis with that of Newton above recited. 
Mr. Rowning, who is not ſatisfied with Sir Iſaac's opi- 
nion, accounts for the tails of comets in the following 
manner. It is well known, ſays he, that when the light 
of the ſun paſſes through the atmoſphere of any body, 
as the earth, that which paſſes on one fide, is by the re- 
fraction thereof made to converge toward that which 
paſſes on the oppoſite one; and this convergency is not 
wholly effected either at the entrance of the light into 
the atmoſphere, or at its going out; but beginning at 
its entrance, it increaſes in every point of its progreſs. 
It is alſo agreed that the atmoſpheres of the comets are 
very large and denſe. He therefore ſuppoſes that by 
ſuch time as the light of the ſun has paſſed through a 
conſiderable part of the atmoſphere of a comet, the rays 
thereof are fo far refracted toward each other, that they 
then begin ſenſibly to illuminate it, or rather the vapours 
floating therein; and ſo render that part they have yet 
to paſs through, viſible to us: and that this portion of 
the atmoſphere of a comet thus illuminated, appears to 
us in form of a beam of the ſun's light, and paſtes under 


the denomination of a comet's tail. Rowning's Natural 


Philoſophy, part iv. chap. 11. 

We have an inquiry into the cauſe of the tails of comers, 
by Mr. Euler, in the Mem. de VAcad. de Berlin, tom. 
ii. p. 117, ſeq. He thinks there is a great affinity be- 
tween theſe tails, the zodiacal light, and the Aurora 
borealis; and that the common cauſe of them all, is the 
action of the ſun's light on the atmoſpheres of the comets, 
of the ſun, and of the earth. He ſuppoſes that the im- 
pulſe of the rays of light on the atmoſphere of comets, 
may drive ſome of the finer particles of that atmoſphere 
far beyond its limits; and that this force of impulſe 
combined with that of gravity towards the comer, would 
produce a tail, which would always be in oppoſition to 
the ſun, if the comet did not move. But the motion of 
the comet in its orbit, and about an axis, muſt vary the 
poſition and figure of the tail, giving it a curvature, and 
deviation from a line drawn from the center of the ſun to 
that of the comet; and that this deviation will be greater, 
as the orbit of the comet has the greater curvature, and 
that the motion of the comet is more rapid. It may even 
happen, that the velocity of the comet, in its perihelion, 
may be ſo great, that the force of the ſun's rays may 
produce a new tail, before the old one can follow; in 
which caſe the comet might have two or more tails. The 
poſſibility of this is confirmed by the comet of 1744, 
which was obſerved to have ſeveral tails while it was in 
its perihelion. See AURORA borealis, and ZODIACAL 
light. 
Dr. Hamilton urges ſeveral objections againſt the Neu- 
tonian hypocheſis; and concludes that the tail of a comet 
is formed of matter which has not the power of refract- 
ing or 2 the rays of light; but that it is a lucid 
or ſelf-· ſnining tubſtance : and from its ſimilarity to the 
AURORA borealis, produced by the ſame cauſe, and a 
proper electrical phenomenon. Dr. Halley ſeemed in- 
clined to this hypotheſis, when he ſaid, that the ſtreams 
of light in an Aurora borealis ſo much reſembled the 
long tails of comets, that at firſt fight they might well be 
taken for ſuch : that this light ſeems to have a great af- 
finity to that which the efluvia of electric bodies emit in 
the dark. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 347. Hamilton's Philoſo- 
hical Eſſays, p. 91, &c. 

M. Fatio has ſuggeſted, that ſome of the comets have their 
nodes ſo very near the annual orbit of the earth; that if 


the earth ſhould happen to be found in that part next | 


the node, at the time of a comet's paſſing by; as the ap- 
parent motion of the comet will be incredibly ſwift, ſo its 
parallax will become very ſenſible; and the proportion 
thereof to that of the ſun will be gixen : whence, ſuch 
tranſits of comets will afford the beſt means of determining 


the diſtance of the earth and ſunn. 
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The comet of 1472, v- gr. had a parallax 
times ter _ * ſun's: and if that 
come down in the beginning of March to a 

node, it would have — - - celcending 


; n much nearer the e 
its parallax much more notable. But, and, and 


abore tw 
of 1618, had 


hithe 
has threatened the carth with a nearer appulſe r- 


of 1680: for, by calculation, Dr. Halle | 

November 7: x h. 6 min. P. M. 8 
above one ſemidiameter of the earth, to the northward cx 
the way of the earth; at which time, had the earth = 

in that part of its orbit, the comet would have had a 4 
rallax equal to that of the moon: what might have 1 ; 
the conſequence of ſo near an appulſe, a contact #9 
laſtly, a ſhock of the celeſtial bodies? Mr. Whiftc, 


ſays, a DELUGE | 
Cours, motion of. —If the paths of comets be ſuppoſed 
directly parabolical, as ſome have imagined, it would 
follow, that being impelled towards the ſun by a centri- 
petal force, they deſcend as from ſpaces infinitely gif. 
tant 3 and by their falls acquire ſuch a velocity, as that 
they may again run off into the remoteſt regions; ſtill 
moving upwards, with ſuch a perpetual tendency as 
never to return. But the frequency of their appearance 
and their degree of velocity, which does not exceed 
what they might acquire by their gravity towards the 
ſun, ſeem to put it paſt doubt that t ey move, planet- 
like, in elliptic orbits, though exceedingly eccentric; 
and ſo return again, though after very long periods. 
See ELLIPTIC. 
The apparent velocity of the comet of 1472, as obſerved 
by Regiomontanus, was ſuch as to carry it through 405 
of a great circle in 24 hours: and that of 1770 was ob- 
_ to move through more than 45 in the laſt 2; 
ours. 
Newton, Flamſteed, Halley, and the Engliſh aſtrono- 
mers, &c. ſeem ſatisfhed of the return of comets : Caſſini, 
and others of the French, think it highly probable; but 
De la Hire, and others, oppoſe it. 
Thoſe on the affirmative ſide ſuppoſe the comets to deſcribe 
orbits prodigiouſly eccentric, inſomuch that we can only 
ſee them in a ſmall part of their revolution: out of 
this, they are loſt in the immenſe ſpaces z hid not only 
from our eyes, but our teleſcopes. That little part of 
their orbit next us, M. Caſſini, &c. have found to paſs 
between the orbits of Venus and Mars. 
For the reafons of the return of comets, M. Caſlini gives 
theſe which follow. 1. In conſidering the courſe of the 
comets, with regard to the fixed ſtars, they are found to 
keep a conſiderable time in the arch of a great circle, i. e, 
a circle whoſe plane paſſes through the center of the 
earth: indeed, they deviate a little from it, chiefly to- 
wards the end of their appearance but this deviation 
is common to them with the planets. | 
2. Comets, as well as planets, appear to move ſo much 
the faſter as they are nearer the earth; and when they 
are at equal diſtances from their perigee, their velocities 
are nearly the ſame. | a 
— ſubtracting from their motion the apparent inequality 
velocity occafioned by their different diſtance from 
the earth, their equal motion might be found: but we 
ſhould not be certain this motion were their true one ; 
becauſe they might have conſiderable inequalities, not 
diſtinguiſhable in that ſmall part of their orbit viſible to 
us. It is, indeed, probable, their real motion, as u. 
as that of the planets, is unequal in itſelf; and hence 
we have a reaſon why the obſervations made during the 
appearance of a comet, cannot give the juſt period of ther 
revolution. See PERIOPD. 
3. There are no two different planets whoſe orbits cut 
the ecliptic in the ſame angle, whoſe nodes are in the 
ſame points of the ecliptic, and whoſe apparent velocity 
in their perigee is the ſame: conſequently, two cm 
ſeen at different times, yet agreeing in all thoſe three 
circumſtances, can only be one and the ſame ce. 
And this were the comets of 1577 and 1680 obſerves 
do; and thoſe of 1652 and 1698 : not that this exa 
agreement, in theſe circumſtances, is abſolutely * ri 
ſary to determine them the ſame comet. M. Caflini = 
the moon herſelf irregular in them all: accordingly, 
is of opinion, there are ſeveral which diſagree berein, 
and yet may be accounted the ſame. 4 
The great objections againſt the return of comer 2 . 
the rarity of their appearance, with regard to the n 
ber of revolutions affigned to them. 
In 1702, there was a comet, or rather t 
at Rome, which M. Caſſini takes to 
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of 1 both by reaſon of its motion, velocity, and 
> gy wo togk it to have ſome relation 
to another he had obſerved in 1698, which M. Caſſini 
refers to that of 1652. On this ſuppoſition, its period 
appears to be forty- three months; and the number of 
revolutions between 1652 and 1698, fourteen : but it is 
hard to ſuppoſe, that in this age, wherein the heavens 
are ſo narrowly watched, a ſtar ſhould make fourteen 
appearances unperceived z eſpecially fuch a ſtar as this, 
which might appear above a month together; and of 
conſequence be frequently diſengaged from the cre- 
uſcula. 
For this reaſon M. Caſſini is very reſerved in maintaining 
the hypotheſis of the return of comers, and only propoſes 
thoſe for planets, where the motions are eaſy and ſimple, 
and are ſolved without ſtraining, or allowing many irre- 
ularities 
I. De la Hire propoſes one general difficulty againſt the 
whole ſyſtem of the return of comets, which would ſeem 
to hinder any comet from being a planet: and it is this; 
that by the diſpoſition neceſſarily given to their courſes, 


they ought to appear as ſmall at firſt as at laſt; and al- | 


ways increaſe, till they arrive at their greateſt proximity 
to the earth : or, if they ſhould chance not to be ob- 
ſerved, as foon as they 
tention thereto, at leaſt it is impoſſible but they muſt 
frequently ſhew themſclves before they have arrived at 
their full magnitude and brightneſs. But he adds, that 
none were ever yet obſerved till they had arrived at it. 


But the appearance of a comet in the month of October, 


1723, while at a great diſtance, ſo as to be too ſmall 
and dim to be viewed without a teleſcope, may ſerve to 


remove this obſtacle, and ſet the comets, ſtill, on the | 


ſame ſooting with the planets. 

Sir Ifaac Newton ſuppoſes, that as thoſe planets which 
are neareſt the ſun, and revolve in the leaſt orbits, are 
the ſmalleſt; ſo among the comets, ſuch as in their 1 — 
helion come neareſt the ſun, are the ſmalleſt, and re- 
volve in leſſer orbits. 
Dr. Halley bas given us a table of the aſtronomical ele- 
ments of all the comets that have been yet obſerved with 
due care; whereby, whenever a new comet ſhall appear, 
it may be determined, by comparing it therewith, whe- 
ther it be any of thoſe which have yet appeared ; and 
conſequently its period, and the axis of its orbit, be de- 
termined, and its return foretold. This table contains 
the aſtronomical elements of twenty-four comets, on the 
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come viſible, for want of at- | 
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ſuppoſition that they moved in bolas ; though | he 
thought it A probable Ae really moved in 
very eccentric ellipſes, and conſequently returned after 
long periods. of time. 'This table commences with the 
year 1337, and cloſes with 1698. See his Synopſis of 
the Aſtronomy of Comets, annexed to Gregory's Aſtro- 
nomy. 

There are many things in the comet of 1 532, obſerved b 
Peter Apian, which intimate its being the ſame wit 
that of 1607, obſerved by Kepler and Leeden ; 
and which be, Halley himſelf again obſerved in 1682. 
All the elements agree, and there is nothing contradicts 
the opinion, but that inequality in the periodic revolu- 
tion; "which, however, he thinks is no more than may 
be accounted for from phyſical cauſes: no more, in ef- 
fect, than is obſerved in Saturn; the motion of which 
planet is fo diſturbed by the reſt, eſpecially Jupiter, 
that its period is uncertain for ſeveral days together: to 
what errors then may not a comet be liable, which riſes 
to almoſt four times the height of Saturn; and whoſe 
velocity, if but a little increaſed, would change its ellip- 
tic orb into a parabolic one ? | 
What further confirms the identity, is the appearance 
of another comet in the ſummer of 1456, which, though 
obſerved by none with accuracy, yet, by its period, and 
the manner of its tranſit, he concludes to be the ſame z 
and thence ventures to ſoretel its return in the year 
1758, or the beginning of the next year : and time has 
verified the prediftion. The comet of 1661 ſeems to be 
the ſame with that of 1532, and to have its period in 
one hundred and 2 years: and Halley alſo 
thought that the comet of 1680 was the ſame that was 
obſerved in 1106, 1531, and in the forty-fourth year 
before Chriſt, when Julius Cæſar was murdered; and 
that its period was five hundred and ſeventy-five years. 
Mr. Dunthorne, in the Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlvii. has en- 
deavoured to ſhew from a MS. in Pembroke-hall 1i- 
brary, that the comet of 1106 could not be the ſame with 
that of 1680. But M. De la Lande adopts the opinion 
of Dr. Halley. 


Another table has ſince been computed, from obſerva- 


tions contained in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, De 


la Caille's Aſtronomy, and De la Lande's Hiſtoire de la 
Comete de 1759, & Connoiflance des Movemens Celeſtes 
1762 & 1764. In this table are ſeen the elements of 
twenty-five other comets, from the year 1264 to 1762. 


HALLEY's TABLE OF THE ELEMENTS OF COMETS. 
: | I Perihelion dif- 
8 Aſcending node. | Inclin. of orbit. Peribelion. _ * — Equat. time of perihel. 
49 12 
— ST. 4 0 / i 0 2 3 * 22 H. 7 | 
1337 1 J 0 40666 1 1 e 
4% F i 46 20] 5 20 0b 30 54273 eb. 28 22 23 | retrog. 
1531 — ff e 0 56700 | Aug. 24 21 18g retrog. 
1532 20:27 6&1 323. 36 - @-{' 28 o 5ogio | Ot. 19 22 12 | dire 
1556 | m 25 42 32 6 30| 8 o 66390 | Apr. a1 20 3 direct. 
1597 [„ 25 52 o-174 32 45| K 9 0 18342 | Ot. 26 18 45 | retrog. 
1580 | * 18 57 20 64 40 o| 19 50 | 59628 | Nov. 28 15 © | dire&. | 
ig}: 7 42 % 6 4 oo 8 © | 109358 | Sept. 27 19 20 | direQ. | 
1590 | m 15 30 40 | 29 40 40 m 6 54 3 57661 | Jan. 29 3 45 | retrog.f 
1596 , 12 12 30 |55 12 o|m 18 o 51293 | July, 31 19 55 | retrog. 
97 | 0 21 of29y $ of & 2 O 58680 Oct. 16 3 50 | retrog. | 
i018] m »6 2x7 01439 24. ᷣ „ 2 0 37975 [Oct. 29 12 23 | direct. 
1652 | = 28 10 7 28 [% 28 18 40 84750 | Nov. ® on 40 direct. 
1661 | = 22 30 30 32 35 500 W 25 58 40 44851 2 16 23 41 direct. 
1664 U 21 14 21 18 30 & 10 41 25 | 1025753 | Nov. 24 11 52 retrog. 
| 1665 m 8 $8. 0190: nn 22 $4: 36. 10049 | April, 14 5 15 retrog. | 
mae  - R wy | 
W. 27 39 30 | 83 22 10| y 16 59 30 69739 [Feb. 20 8 37 direct. 
m 26 49 1 3 15 K 1) 37 „[ 28059 | April, 26 o 374 retrog. 
62 2 06 Of o| +4 22 7 30 006124 | Dec. 8 © 6 direct. 
s 21 16 30|17 56 o| 2 52 45 58328 | Sept: 4 7 39 retrog. | 
N 23 23 O | 83 11 0 1 25 30 86026 Jul 2 3 2 50 | retrog. 
28 15 0o|65 48 40|m 28 52 © 96015 May, 29 10 16 direct. 
X 20 34 40 31 21 40 1 17 30 500 t. 6 14 33 direct. 
7 | 27 44 ig| 11 46 © WW o 51 15 | 129 . 8 16 57 b 
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| A SUPPLEMENT TO HALLEY's TABLE OF THE ELEMENTS OF comers, | 
} Equated time of peribelion. | Aſcending node. |Inclin. of orbit. Peribelion. 2 — | 
. Iranc 
2 from the 
A. D. D. H. F | 0 I "LEE JE * 0 0:1 7. ſan, 
1264 | July, 6 8 om 19 o 36 30 [r 21 o o©o 44500 direct. 
£533 for? 16 19 30 H 5 44 35 49 ot 27 16 o 20280 | retros, 
1593 | July, 8 13 38 | m 14 14 15| 87 58 o| m2 26 19 o 8911 dire. | 
1678 | Aug. 16 14 3|m 11 4 ] 3 4 20 8 27 46 123802 direct. | 
1699 | Jan. 3 8 22] 21 45 35 20 fn 2 31 6 74400 | retrog.| 
1502 | March, 2 14 12 Kc 9 25.15 | 4 30 oK 18 41 3 | 64590 | dire. 
1706 * 19 4 56 13 11 23| 55 14 5| x 12 36 25 426864 direct. 
1707 | Nov. 30 23 43] 22 50 2988 37 qo| = 19 58 2 85904 | dire, | 
1718 | Jan. 4 1 15] & 7 $55 20|3t 12 53 & 1 26 36 roses retrog. 
1723 | Sept. 16 16 10| 14 16 49 59 8 12 52 20 9865 retrog. 
3 | | OE 
1729 | June, 12 6 36| = 10 35 177 1 58] 22 16 53 | 406980 direcl. 
1737 | Jan. 19 8 20[m 16 22 o|18 20 45| 25 5 o | 222824 direct. 
1739 | June, 6 10 o 27 25 14|55 42 44| 12 38 40 67358 retrog. 
1742 — 28 4 21] 5 34 45 57 4 im 7 33 44 98574 retrog. 
%, go 21 5 ji 3B 90 495 | 2 16 ere 2 $8" 4 838115 direckt. | 
1743 | Sept. 9 21 16 5 16 25|45 48 21] f 6 33 52 $2157 retrog. 
1944 | Fed. 19 8 249] 1 46 20 47 36 17 12 $8 | 22206 | direc, 
1747 | Feb. 17 1 43 K 26 58 27 77 56 55 . 10 5 41 | 220388 | retrog.| 
1748 | April, 17 19 25 m 22 52 16 85 26 57 |m 5 © 50 840663 | retrog. 
| 1748 June, 7 1 24 58 4 39 43 56 59 34,9 6 9 24| 655251 direck. 
| x62 1 Vc,  Ui-97 26-4 13-601 32-:40 a0} &:2 99: © 33754 direct. 
| 1759 | March, 12 13 co| B 23 45 35| 17 40 15 3 8 10 58490x | retro. 
1759 | Nove 27 2 ig N 19 39 24 78 59 22 8 23 24 20 79851 direct. 
| 1750 | Dec. 26 12 4t] 15 56 19 4 37. 23 a 19 2 48 96193 | retrog. 
1762 | May, 28 15 18 & 19 23 o|84 45 o|&s 15 14 ©| 101240 | dire@. | 
- | 1 a 


By comparing theſe tables, it will be found that none of 
theſe comets, except that of 1759, appears to be the ſame 
with any other in either of the tables; unleſs we admit 


thoſe of 1264 and 1556, and thoſe of 1596 and 1699, to 


be the ſame. See the elements of the comet of 1770, and 
the trajectory of its path, in the Tranſactions of the 
American Philoſophical Society, vol. 1. 5 
Sec Whiſton's Solar Syſtem, where the orbits of the ſe- 
veral comets are delineated, and the periods of as many of 
them as are known, expreſſed. 
To determine the place and courſe of a CoME T.—Obſerve the 
diſtance of the comet from two fixed ſtars, whoſe longi- 
tudes and latitudes are known: from the diſtances thus 
found, calculate the place of the comet by trigonometry, 
after the manner delivered under PlANx RT. By repeat- 
ing the obſervations and operations for ſeveral days ſuc- 
ceſſively, the courſe of the comet will be had. 
To determine the courſe of a COME'r mechanically, and without 
any epparaius of in/iruments.—'The following ingenious 
method, by a thread, we owe to Longomontanus : Ob- 
ſerve four ſtars round the comet, ſuch, as that the comet 
may be in the interſection of the right lines that join the 
two oppoſite ſtars ; which is eaſily found by means of a 
thread placed before the eye, and extended over-againſt 
the ſtars and cemet. 
74 v. gr. the comer's place in the heavens A (Tab. 
Aſtronomy, fig. 23.) between the four ſtars, B, C, D, E; 
where the line joining the ſtars B and D paſſes through 
the body of the comet; and the like does the line paſſing 
through C and E. eater} 
On a globe, whereon theſe four ſtars are found, extend 
a thread through B and D, and another through C and 
E; the point of intetſection will give the place of the 
comet. This practice being repeated for ſeveral days, the 
comet's courſe will be had on the globe; which courſe 
will be found to be a great circle : from any two points 
whereof, it will be eaſy to find its inclination to the 
ecliptic, and the place of the nodes; only by obſerving 
where a thread ſtretched through the two points cuts 
the eliptic. CEE | 
To deter ming the parallax of a ComeT. Sec PARATLAx. 
Co ur, trojefory of a, See TRajecToORY. | 
COMETARIUM, a curious machine, exhibiting an idea 
of the revolution of a comet about the ſun; 1 is con- 
trived im ſuch a manner, as by clliptical wheels to ſhew 
the unequal motion of a comet in every part of its orbit. 
The comet is repreſented by a ſmall braſs ball, carried by 
a radius vector, or wire, in an elliptic groove about the 
ſun in one of its foci; and the years of its period are 
ſhewn by an index moving with an equable motion over 
a graduated flver circle. See a particular deſcription, 
with a cut, in Ferguſon's Aſtronomy, 4to. p. 288. 


„ 


COMETIS, in Botany, a genus of the tetrandria monegynia 
claſs, of which there is only one known ſpecies. The 
involucrum is formed of three leaves and three flowers; 
the calyx has four leaves; and the capſule contains 
three berries. 

COMETITES, in Natural Hiflory, a name given by fone 
writers to a kind of aſtroites, which has ſtars much 
larger than thoſe of the common kind, and therefore 
called comets. | 

COMEUS, in 1/ytFlogy, a ſurname of Apollo, under which 

. title he was worſhipped at Seleucia, whence his ſtatue 
was carried to Rome, and placed in the temple of Apollo 
Palatine. 

COMEFREY, /mphytum, in Botany, a genus of plants, of 
the pentandria monogynia claſs ; the characters of which 
are theſe : the flower has a five-cornered, erect, perma- 
nent empalement, cut into five acute parts: it has one 
petal with a ſhort tube, above which the limb has 3 
ſwelling belly and thicker tube. The brim is indented 

in fire obtuſe parts, which are reflexed; the chaps art 
armed with five awl-ſhaped rays, which are conneQted 
in a cone; it has five awl-ſhaped ſtamina, which are al- 
ternate with the rays of the chaps, terminated by erect 

acute ſummits z and four germina, ſupporting a ſlender 
ſtyle the length of the petal, crowned by a ſingle ftigms. 
The germina afterwards turn to four gibbous, acute, 
pointed ſeeds, which ripen in the empalement. _ 
are ſeveral ſpecies; but only three are to be found in the 
Engliſh gardens ; which are cultivated either by ſecd, or 
by parting the roots, which latter is the more 3 7 
way. They are extremely hardy, and will grow om 4 
molt any ſoil, and in any ſituation. 
Comfrey-root has been extolled as a famous meh 
both externally and internally; and as a noble bal _ 
and agglutinant ;; and given with ſucceſs in 2 _ 
from dyſenteries, and ſpittings of blood. Ihe be) A 
of taking it is in decoction, or ſyrup 3 but the dccor! 


j d 
muſt not be too {trong. A conſerve of them is foun 
excellent uſe in hæmorrhages of all Finds. They hare 


been alſo recommended in the gout and ſciatica, ® 
great virtues in mitigating the pain, and b 
paroxyſms. It is now rarely employed in U pi 
though it may be deemed _ to the alt _ 
The mucilage derived from the root is its only m 
rinciple. | | | f le. 
2 was a name tory among the _ of 


. . mon u 
veral different plants, which had 222 word to an- 


name of elecampane, and ſometimes as that“ 
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whom the word occurred, and therefare he has given 
' a liſt of virtues that belong to no one plant. 

ComrREr, ſpotted, in Botany. See Lux G- wort. 

COMIOLA, in Botany, a name given by ſome of the old 
Roman authors to the plant commonly called luteola, or 

dyer's weed. See DYFR'; weed, 

COMITATU commiſe, in Law, a writ, or commiſſion, by 
which a ſheriff is authoriſed to take vpon him the charge 
of the countx. 5 8 

coutraru d caftro commiſſs, a writ by which the charge 
of a county, together with the keeping of a caſtle, is 
committed to the ſheriff, | 

COMITATUS, in Law, a county. Ingulphus tells us, 
that England was firſt divided into counties by king 
Alfred ; and the counties into hundreds, and theſe again 
into tythings : and Forteſcue writes, that regnum Angliæ 
per comitatus, wt regnum Francie per ballivatus diſtinguitur. 
Sometimes it is taken for a territory or juriſdiction of a 

articular place; as in Mat. Paris, annd 1234. See 

COUNTY. 

ComrTATUS poſſe. See Posse. 

COMITIA, an aſſembly of the Roman people, either in 
the Comitium, or Campus Martius, i. e. FIELD of Mars; 
meeting for the election of magiſtrates, or for conſulting 
on the important affairs of the republic. 

The word comes from the verb coe, or comes, to go to- 
ether. 
There were certain days fixed for theſe aſſemblies, called 
dies comitiales ; marked with a C in the calendar of Julius 
Czxſar. Comitial aſſemblies, held for the election of 
conſuls, were called conſular comitia + in like manner, the 
other comitia took names from the officer to be created; 
whether a tribune, a pontiff, ædile, or the like. 
There were three kinds of theſe comitia, viz. curiata, 
centuriata, and tributa ; fo diſtinguiſhed, from the man- 
ner wherein the people voted, and gave their ſuffrages, 
viz. by curiz, or pariſhes, tribes, or centuries. 
The power of calling theſe aſſemblies pertained to moſt 
of _ chief magiſtrates, ahd ſometimeg to the ſovereign 
ontitt. i 
att make the difference between comitia, and con- 
cilia, to conſiſt in this; that in the former the whole 
people were called together, in the latter only a part. 
ComMtiTIA curiata. Romulus inſtituted the com.tia cu tata, 
or the public aſſemblies of the people, called to vote in 
their ſeveral curiæ; and it is agreed by all, that the mat- 
ters ſubjected to their deciſion, were the choice of all the 
magiſtrates, and the right of making laws, war, and 
peace : an ample juriſdi&ion, and in the molt important 
articles of government, yet not wholly abſolute, accord- 
ing to Dionyſius, unleſs the ſenate concurred with them. 

This method of tranſacting all the greater affairs by the 

people, aſſembled in their curiæ, after it had ſubſiſted 

through five ſucceſſive reigns, was found to be incon- 
venient. 

Servius Tullius, the ſixth king of Rome, in order to 
correct the inconvenience of the comitia curiata, inſti- 
tuted a new diviſion of the people into fix claſſes, ac- 
cording to a cenſus, or valuation of their eſtates; whence 
proceeded the comitia centuriata: then he ſubdivided theſe 
claſſes into one hundred and ninety-three centuries, and 
contrived to throw a majority of theſe centuries, that is, 
ninety-eight of them, into the firſt claſs of the richeſt 
citizens. By which regulation, though every man voted 
now in his century, as before in his curia; yet, as all 
matters were decided by a majority of the centuries, ſo 
the balance of power was wholly transferred into the 
hands of the rich; and the poorer ſort deprived of their 
former weight and influence in the affairs of ſtate : 
which wiſe inſtitution was ever after obſerved, through 
all ſucceeding ages, in the elections of the principal 
magiſtrates, and the determination of all the principal 
tranſactions of the republic. 

COMITIAL days. Paulus Manutius is of opinion, that 
there were certain days on which the Roman ſenate 
might regularly be aſſembled; and others, on which it 
could not: and that theſe laſt were called comitial days, 
and marked under that name in the calendars, as days 

_ wholly deſtined, and ſet apart by law, for the aſſemblies 
of the people. But Sigonius contends, that the ſenate 
might meet on any of thoſe days, unleſs when the people 

Were actually aſſembled, an 
— 3 and conſequently that the title of comitial denoted 
ach days only, on which the people might be legally 
afſembled, not ſuch on which they were of courſe to be 
embed. Middlet. of Rom. Senat. p. 138, ſeq. _ 

Ie truth of the matter ſeems to be this, that though the 


ays called comitial were regularly deſtined to the aſſem- 


are of the people, yet the ſenate alſo might not only be 
— r. on the ſame, aſter the popular aſſemblies were 
ra vhs Lon had the power likewiſe, whenever they 


dient, to ſuperſede and poſtpone the aſſem- 
Vor. I Nv ++. OY why 


tranſacting buſineſs on 


| 


— 


dlies of the people to another day; and, by a 


the dilpatch of ſome important affair, therein ſpecified, 
COMIT IALIS merbus, an ancient term for the EIL ESV, 
or falling-ſickneſs ; ſo called, becauſe if any perſon was 
ſeized with it in the Roman comitia, the afſembly was im- 
mediately diſſolved ; this being eſteemed an unlucky 
omen; or, rather, becauſe thoſe liable to it were chiefly 
ſeized in the comtia, or great afſemblies  - +, 
COMITIUM, the place ha the comitia were ordinarily 
held, was a large hall in the Roman Forum: it was a 
long time open at top; on which account, the aſſemblies 
were often interrupted by bad weather: it was firſt go- 
yered over in the time of the ſecond Punic war. See 
FoRuM. .._ „„ | 1 | 
Roſinus obſerves, that the conſuls and tribunes were not 
created in the Comitium, but in the Campus Martius. 
It was in this place that the roſtta were placed. See 
ComiTia. a: D 5 
COMMA, in Grammar, a point, or character, formed thus 
(,]; ſerving to mark a ſhort ſtop, or pauſe; and to di- 
vide the members of a period. 
The word is formed of v, ſeco, I cut. 8 877 
It is very diſſicult to fix the preciſe uſe of the comma; 
different authors deſine, and uſe it differently: the ordi- 
nary doctrine is, that the comma ſerves to diſtinguith 
nouns, verbs, adverbs, and the ſeveral parts of a period 
that are not neceſſarily joined together. But this conveys 
no clear, preciſe idea; for what is it te diſtinguiſh the parts 
of a period nat neceſſarily joined together * F. Buffier has 
carried the dottrine of the comma farther: according to 
him, the comma ſerves to diſtinguiſh thoſe members of a 
riod, in each whereof is a verb, and the nominative 
caſe of the verb. Thus, That ſo many people. are pleaſed 
with trifles, it owing to a weakneſs of mind, which makes them 
love things eaſy to be comprehended.  _ © 
Beſides this, the comma is . uſed, to, diſtinguiſh, in the 
ſame member of a period, ſevefal nouns ſubſtantives, or 
nouns adjectives, or verbs, not united by a conjunction. 
Thus, 2 wit, knowlege, are the chief advantages of a 
ma": or, A man never becomes learned without ſtudying con- 
ſantiy, methodically, with a guſt, applicatien, Cc. 
If thoſe words be united in the ſame phraſe by a con- 
junction, the comma is omitted: thus, The imagination 
and the judgment do not always agree. The comma may alſo 
be omitted between the phraſes that are very ſhort, efpe- 


by a conjunction: thus, Alexander conquered Aſia andeſta- 
bliſhed the monarchy of the Greeks, | 
'The.ingenious author of the tract De Ratione Interpun- 
gendi, printed with Voſhus's Element. Rhetor. Lond. 
1724, lays down the uſe of a comma to be, to diftingui}h 
the ſimple members of a period, or ſentence; i. c. ſuch as only 
conſiſt of one ſubject, and one definite verb. Thus 
Cicero, Venis nunc ad voluptates agricolarum, quibus ego in- 
credibiliter delector, quiz nec ulla impediuntur ſenefuir, & 
mihi ad ſapientis vitam proxime accedere videntur. See 
SENTENCE. 23 T4 La 
But this rule does not go throughout; the ſame author 
inſtancing many particular caſes,” not included herein, 
where yet the comma is adviſable. 
Sometimes, e. gr. a propoſition includes another, which 
may be called partizive, as being only a part of the en- 
tire phraſe; in which caſe, the two are to be divided 
from each other by commas. Thus, He always ſays; as be 
tells us, the fine/t things in the world. _ 
The points, or pauſes in diſcourſe, it is obſerved, are in a 
kind of muſical proportion: the comma ſtops t 
voice while he may privately tell one; che ſemicolon, 
two; the colon, three; and the period, or full-{top, four. 
Others make the ſtop at the colon, four; and at the pe- 
riod, fix. Profeſſor Ward obſerves, that the, ſuſpenſion 
of the voice ſhould be twice as long for a coma as be- 
tween words ſeparated by no mark of diſtinction; thrice 
for the ſemicolon 3 and ſo on in the ſame proportion. 
Biſhop Lowth aſſigns to the period a pauſe in duration 
double to the colon ; to the colon, double of the ſemi- 
colon ; and to the ſemicolon, double of the comma: ſo 
that they are in the ſame proportion to one another as 
the ſemibreve, the minim, the crotchet, and the quaver, 
in muſic. But, whatever be the duration of the ſeveral 
pauſes, the proportion between them would be ever in- 
variable, if the doctrine of punctuation were exact. 
Introd. to Engliſh Grammar, ed. 1772. p. 197. 
The ancients only made uſe of two kinds of points, or 
auſes, in a period ; the. larger they called members, the 
Greeks cola, marked thus [:]; the ſmaller inciſa, the 
Greeks commata, thus [, J. 
The moderns, reſining on their predeceſſors, have ſub- 
divided the firſt into a colon, and ſemicolon; ſome ſay, 
without any good foundation in nature; though others 
maintain the uſefulneſs of the diviſion. 
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tticula 


decree, to authoriſe their own meetings upon them, for 


cially if they depend on the ſame regimen, and are united 


the reader's 


— — — 
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As che member, or colon, divides the period into two 
2 each containing a ſenſe, though that imperfect: 


mediate diviſions, which, of themſelves, have no preciſe 
meaning at all: v. gr. Nihil eft, mihi credd, virtute for mo- 
ius, nihil pulchrius, nihil amabilius. 

"Frequent commas, as on other occaſions they promote 
perſpicuity and diſtinctneſs, and eaſe the reader, both 
in the rehearſal and comprehenſion of his author; ſo, 
in oratory, are of eſpecial uſe and effect; particu- 
larly where an adverſary is to be cloſely and pointedly 
attacked, upbraided, reprehended, wounded, &c. Wit- 


ſervilis, non pilaſæ genæ, non dentes putridi deceperunt : oculi, 
ſupercilia, front, vultus denique totus, qui ſermo quidam tacitus 


Comma, in Muſic, is the ſmalleſt of all the ſenſible inter- 


practice, the diviſion is drowned and loſt. —The ſmaller 


COMMAND, in the Royal Navy, implies the rank or 


COMMANDER, is a name given to a large wooden mallet 
COMMAN DING Ground, in Portification, an eminence, 


COMMANDMENT, eng, Senſe, has various uſes: 


CoMMANDMENT is alſo uſed for the offence of him who 


ComMmManDMENTs, Ten. See DEcaLogur, ' 

COMMANDRY, a kind of benefice, or fixed revenue be- 

longing to a Faru order, and conferred on ancient 
0 


COM 


us, Antequam de republica, patres conſcripti, dicam ea que 


| dicenda hoc tempore arbitror; where the ſenſe does not] 
reſt, nor is the period or ſentence perfect, without the 
addition of, exponam vobis breviter & profettionts & rever- 


nit mec: the comma ſubdivides each member into inter- 


neſs that of Cicero againſt Verres: Non enim nos color ifle 


mentis e, hic in fraudem, homines impulit : hic, eos, quibus 
erat ignotus, decepit, fefellit, in fraudem induxit : pauci tua | 
i/la lutulenta vitia novimus ; "_ tarditatem ingenii, flu- 
porem, debilitatemque linguæ, Cc. 


vals of tone. Ptolemy conſidered it as inſenſible; but 
Salinas aſſerts, that he was capable of diſtinguiſhing it. 
Muſical writers have enumerated three kinds of comma. 
The greater comma, or the interval of two ſounds, hay- 
ing the ratio of 81 to 80, which is the difference of the 
major and minor tones. To this the term is commonly 
applied. It is ſeldom in uſe, except in the theory of 
muſic, to ſhew the juſtneſs of the concords; for in the 


comma is the difference between the greater and leſſer 
ſemitones z and the proportion expreſſing it is that of 
2048 to 2025.—The comma of Pythagoras is expreſſed by 
the ratio of 531441 to 524288: or, it is the difference 
between ſix tones major and an octave. The tone, in 
the diſtribution aſcribed by Boetius and others to Philo- 
laus, contained nine commas. See Toxk, &c. 


power of an officer, who has the management of a ſhi 
of war of any kind under twenty guns. He ranks with 
a major in the army. 


uſed in a ſhi 


or riſing ground, which overlooks any poſt, or ſtrong 
lace. 
Of this they reckon three ſorts: 15, A front commanding 
ground; which is an height oppoſite to the face of the 
poſt, which plays upon its front. 
29, A reverſe commanding ground, which is an eminence 
that can play upon the back of any place or poſt. 
3%, An enfilade commanding ground, or curtin commanding 
ground; which is an high place, that can with its ſhot 
ſcour all the length of a ſtrait line. 


as, Commandment of the Ming, when, on his own mere 
—_— and from hiFown mouth, he caſts a man into 
priſon. | 
Commandment of the juſtices, is either abſolute, or ordinary; 
abſolute, as when, on their own authority, and their own 
diſcretion, they commit a man to priſon for puniſhment. 
Ordinary, as when they commit him rather for ſafe cuſto- 
dy, than puniſhment.— A man committed to an ordinary 
commandment is repleviable. 


directs or wills another to tranſgreſs the law; as by mur- 
der, theft, and the like. 
He that commandeth any one to do an unlawful act, is 
acceſſary to it and all the conſequences, if it be executed 
in the ſame manner as commanded but if the commander 
revoke the command; or if the execution varies from it, 
or in the nature of the offence; in ſuch caſe he will not 
be acceſſary. 3 Inft. 51, 57. 2. Inſt. 182. 


In another ſenſe of this word, magiſtrates may command | 


others to aſſiſt them in the execution of their offices, for 
the doing of juſtice; and ſo may a juſtice of peace, to 
ſuppreſs riots, apprehend felons; or any officer to keep 
the king's peace, &c. Bro. 3. 
In treſpaſs, &c. the maſter frat be accountable for the 
- aft of the ſervant done by his command; but ſervants ſhall 


not be excuſed for committing any crime, when they act 
by command of their maſter, who have no authority to 
enforce ſuch command. The command of infants and feme 


Coverts are void, 


knights, who had 


ne conſiderable ſervice to the 
order, | 


There are Arict, or regular commandries ined ; 
der, and by merit: there are others of a x 
conferred at the pleaſure of the grand maſter ary 
There are alſo cmmandries for the religious in the 0; 
of St. Bernard and St. Antony. — The kings of F, | 
have converted ſeveral of the hoſpitals 1 "Bag nom 
commandrier of the ordet of St. Lazarus. "Or 
he commandries of Malta are of diffe i 
the order conſt of knights, chaplaine, and, 
vitors, there are peculiar commandri 8 
tached to each. 8 La or revenues, ar 
The knight to whom one of theſe benefices or 
ries is given, is called commander: which agrees 
nearly with the prepoſitus ſet over the monks 4 — | 
a diſtance from the monaſtery, whoſe ar it Tron - 
called obedientia : becauſe depending entirely on 2 
bot who gave him his commiſſion, Thus it is with the 
ſimple commanders of Malta, who are rather ahr 
the order, than beneficiaries; paying a certain tribute 
or rent, called reſponſie, to the common treaſure of the 
The « andries bel 
e commandries belonging to the priory of St. 
Jeruſalem in England. confiſtin of x Hd rod ag 
ſuch was that of New Eagle in Lincolaſtire were | iven 
to Henry VIII. by ſtatute 32 Hen. VIII. e 
COMMELINA, in Botany, a genus of the triandria mMonogy= 
ma claſs; ſo named by F. Plumier, in compliment to 
Dr. Commeline, a famous profeſſor of botany at Am- 
ſterdam. Its characters are theſe : It hath a permanent 
heart-ſhaped ſpatha, the flower hath fix concave petals, 
three of which are ſmall and oval, the other large round- 
iſh and coloured. It hath three neQariums, (which 
hath been ſuppoſed to be ſtamina) and three awl-ſhaped 
ſtamina which recline : in the center is ſituated a round- 
iſh 33 which afterward becomes a naked globular 
capfule with three furrows, having three cells, each con- 
taining two angular ſeeds. There are five ſpecies, na- 
tives of Africa and America. Miller's Gard. Dict. 
No medicinal properties are attributed to this plant. 
COMMEMORATION, the remembrance of any one; or 
ſomething done in honour of a perſon's memory, 
Among the Romaniſts, it is a practice for dying perſons 
to leave a legacy to the church, for the rehearſing fo 
many maſles in commemoration of them. 
The euchariſt is a commemoration of the ſufferings of Je- 
ſus Chriſt. : 
COMMEMORATION is alſo the name of two religious feaſts. 
otherwiſe called Ar.L-sainTs, and ALL-$0ULS. 'The 
occaſion of their inſtitution is variouſly related. 
COMMENDAM, in the Canon Law, expreſſes the charge, 
truſt, and or aryipreyr of the revenues of a Pong 
ven to a layman to enjoy, by way of depoſitum, tor the 
Baer of ſix months, in e to A hex. repaired, &c. 
or to another _— or eceleſiaſtic, to perform the pal- 
toral offices thereof, till ſuch time as the benefice is pro 
vided of a regular incumbent, 
Anciently, the adminiſtration of vacant biſhopricks be- 
longed to the neareſt neighbouring biſhop; which is {till 
pra iſed between the archbiſhoprick of hy and the 
iſhoprick of Autun: on this account they were 
commendatory biſhops. | 
This cuſtom appears to be very ancient : St. Athanaſius 
ſays of himſelf, according to Nicephorus, that there ha 
been given him in commendam, 1. e. in adminiſtration, 
another church beſides that of Alexandria, whereof be 
was ſtated biſhop. ag 
The care of churches, it ſeems, which had no paſte, 
was committed to a biſhop, till they were provided ul 
an ordinary: the regiſter of pope Gregory J. 15 ful 
theſe commiſſions, or commendams, granted during! 
abſence or ſickneſs of a biſhop, or the vacancy of a fer. 
Some ſay, that pope Leo IV. firſt ſet the modern nn 
dams on foot, in favour of ecclefiaſtics who had been % 
pelled their benefices by the Saracens; to whom 7 . 
miniſtration of the vacant churches was committed be 
time, in expectation of their being reſtored: thoug ; 
Gregory is ſaid alſo to have uſed the ſame, while 
Lombards de ſolated Italy. * = 
In a little time, the practice of commendams became 5 
ceedingly abuſed; and the revenues of monaſteries \ 
given to laymen for their ſubſiſtence. | The bilbops 2 
procured ſeveral benefices, or even biſho . all 
mendam, which ſerved for a pretext for ho din boſe 
without directly violating the canons. Pact o : Gil 
has been retrenched; but the uſe of commendams tibility 
retained, as an expedient to take off the incompa 
| of the perſon, by the nature of the benefice- 
| 
| 


— 


—— 


When a parſon is made biſhop, his parſonage dt; 
vacant; but if the king give him power, he ma 
in commendam ; but this muſt be done befo 400 on 
There are ſeveral ſorts of commendams founce ah 
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' 4.4. *« a proviſionary act of the ordinary, and only im- 
_ Caveſtration of the cure and fruits till the patron 
reſents his clerk: a commendam retinere, by means of 
which abiſhop retains benefices on his preferment, which 
has operated for a certain number of years, or even as 
long as the commendatory lived, and continued biſhop : a 
commendam recipere, which is to take a benefice de novo, in 
the biſhop's own gift, or of ſome other patron, whole 
conſent is obtained; and for life. 
A benefice cannot be commended by parts, any more than 
it may be preſented unto by parts; ſo that one ſhall have 
the glebe, another the tythes, &c. Nor can a comen- 
datory have a juris utrum, or take to him and his ſucceſ- 
ſors, ſue or be ſued, in a writ of annuity, &c. But a 
commenda perpetua may be admitted to do it, 11 Hen. IV. 
Compl. Incumb. 360. See 1 Nelf. Abr. 454. 


* * . — | 
CoMMENDAM, in popiſh countries, is a real title of a re- 


gular beneficez as an abbey, or priory given by the pope 
to a ſecular clerk, or even to a layman, with power to 
diſpoſe of the fruits thereof 7 his life. 

No beneſice that has a cure of ſouls, i. e. no parſonage, 
or biſhoprick, can be given in commendam. This practice 
being entirely contrary to the canons, none but the pope, 
who has a power of diſpenſing with the canons, can 
confer it. 

When the commendam becomes vacant by the death of the 
commendatory, it is not eſteemed vacant by his death; but 


as it was before the commendam was granted; that mak- | 


ing no alteration in the thing: yet the pope gives the 
ſame benefice in commendam again, by a privilege which 
he ſtill continues. 

By the pope's bulls, a commendatory abbot has the full 
authority of the regular abbot to whom he is ſubſtituted. 
For this reaſon, the bulls expreſly require, that he be a 
prieſt; or, that if he have not yet attained the age of 
prieſthood, he ſhall take orders as ſoon as he has. But 
this is a mere formality, or matter of ſtyle; the thing 1s 
never executed. | : 

Indeed, the ſpiritual direction of the abbey, while it is 
in commendam, is lodged wholly in the clauſtral prior. 
The commendatory abbots have -not any authority over the 
religious in ſpiritualibus: they even cannot either appoint 
or ſer aſide the clauſtral priors, who are nominated in the 
bulls the adminiſtrators of the ſpiritualities; in which, 
however, this reſtriction is added, viz. till the abbot ar- 
rive at the age of tweaty-five years, to aſſume the prieſt- 


hood. 
The pope grants beneſices in commendam, not only to 
clerks, by diſpenſing with their age, and other qualifi- 
cations required; but they alſo diſpenſe with the cleri- 
cate even in children yet in the cradle, till they become 
of age to take the tonſure : it being ſufficient to obtain 
a bull, that it be repreſented at Rome, that the child is 
deſtined for the eceleſiaſtic ſtate. 
In this caſe there is an ocCONHO uus, or ſteward, appoint- 
ed to take care of the temporal concerns. 


COMMENDATORY Abbot. See ABBOT in commendam. 
ComMmEenDATORY Letters, are ſuch as are written by one 


biſhop to another, in behalf of any of the clergy, or 


others of his dioceſe travelling thither; that they may 
be received among the faithful : or that the clerk may be 
promoted; or neceflaries may be adminiſtered to others, 
&c. Several forms of theſe letters may be ſeen in our 
hiſtorians; as in Bede, lib. ii. cap. 18. 
COMMENDATUS, one that lives under the protection 
of a great man. | 
Commendati homines, were perſons who by voluntary ho- 
mage, put themſelves under the protection of any ſupe- 
rior lords. For ancient homage was either predial, due 
for ſome tenure, or perſonal, which was by compulſion, 
as a ſign of neceſſary ſubjection; or voluntary, with a 
deſire of protection. And thoſe who by voluntary ho- 
mage put themſelves under the protection of any men of 


power, were ſometimes called homines ejus commendati; 


| ſometimes only commendati, as often occurs in Domeſday. 
Commendati dimidii, were thoſe who depended on two ſe- 
veral lords, and paid one half of their homage to each; 
and ſub commendati, were like under tenants, under the 
command of perſons who were dependents themſelves 
on a ſuperior lord. There were alſo dimidii ſub commen- 
dati, who bore a double relation to ſuch depending lords. 
Domeſday. This phraſe ſeems to be {till in uſe, in the 
uſual compliment, commend me to ſuch a friend, &c. 
which is to let him know I am his humble ſervant. 

. Spelm. of Feuds, cap. 20. 

COMMENSURABLE quantities, in Geometry, are ſuch as 
have ſome common aliquot part, or which may be mea- 
ſured by ſome common meaſure, ſo as to leave no re- 

mainder in either. Thus, a foot and a yard are commen- 
furable; there being a third quantity which will meaſure 


each, Viz. an inch; which taken 12 times makes a foot, 
and 36 times a yard. | 


C:mmenſurables are to each other, either as units to a ra- 
tional whole number; or as one rational whole number 
to another. In incommenſurables it is otherwiſe. The ra- 
tio of commenſurables therefore is rational; that of incom- 
menſurables irrational : hence, alſo, the exponent of the 
ratio of commenſurables is a rational number. 

CoMMENSUR ABLE numbers, whether integers or fractions, 
are ſuch as have ſome other number which will meaſure 
or divide them without any remainder, | 
Thus, 6 and 8, 12, and 4, are reſpectively commenſurable 
numbers. * | . 

CoOMMENSURABLE in potwer. Right lines are ſaid to be 
commenſurable in potber, when their ſquares are meaſured 
by one and the ſame ſpace, or ſuperficies. 

CoMMENSURABLE ſurds, are ſuch ſurds as, being reduced 
to their leaſt terms, become trye figurative quantities of 
their kind; and are therefore as a rational quantity to a 
rational: ſuch are 34/2 and 24/2. 

COMMENTACULA, among the Romans, the rod which 
= flamens carried in their hands when going to ſacri- 

ce. ' 

COMMEN'DTARIENSIS, among the Romans, an officer 
who had the keeping of the priſon, and was to obey the 
triumviri capitales. 

COMMENTARY, or CommenrT, a gloſs, or interpreta- 
tion, affixed to ſome ancient, obſcure, or difficult au- 
thor, to render him more intelligible, or to ſupply what 
he has left undone. 

COMMENTARY is alſo uſed for a ſort of hiſtory, written by 
a perſon who had a chief hand in the tranſactions re- 
lated. 

Such are the commentaries of Cæſar, of Sleidan, of Mont- 
luc, &c. 

The word is alſo uſed for certain books written on ſome 
particular ſubject: Kepler has an excellent book of com- 
mentaries on Mars, containing obſervations on the motion 
of that planet. 

COMMERCE, the exchange of commodities; or, the 

buying, ſelling, or trafficking of merchandize, money, 

or even paper, in order to profit by the ſame. 

There is no doubt but commerce is nearly as ancient as the 

world itſelf : neceflity ſet it on foot; the defire of con- 

veniency improved it; and _ luxury, and avarice, 
have brought it to its preſent pitch. At firſt it could on- 
ly conſiſt in the exchange of things neceſſary for life: the 
plowman gave his corn and his pulſe to the ſhepherd, and 
received milk and wool in exchange: which method of 
commerce by exchange ſubſiſts ſtill in many places; as 
about the coaſts of Siberia, and the Daniſh, and Muſ- 
covite Lapland; among ſeveral nations on the coaſts of 

Africaz among ſome of thoſe of America, and many 

of Aſia. See EXCHANGE. 

It is not preciſely known when the commerce by buying 

and ſelling firſt began; nor when coins, and the ſeveral 

ſpecies of gold, ſilver, and copper, had their riſe, The 
rſt moneys were wood, leather, and iron; and even at 

this day, it is the cuſtom in ſome places of both Indies, 
to give a certain value in ſea-ſhells and coco- nuts, for 
merchandizes, drugs, &c. See Money, and Coix. 
The firſt inſtance of this kind of commerce in the ſacred 
writing, is in the time of the patriarch Abraham. As for 
prophane authors, they uſually fix its epocha to the reign 
of Saturn and Janus in Italy ; and the ancient authors, 
according to Cæſar, attribute its invention to the god 
Mercury. 
The Egyptians, Phcenicians, and Carthaginians, who 
were a. Tyrian colony, were the firſt, the moſt daring, 
and expert traders of all antiquity: at leaſt, it is evi- 
dent they were the firſt who ran the hazard of long voy- 
ages; and who ſet on foot a traffic by ſea between ny 8 
very remote. 
Among the ancients, commerce did not appear unworthy 
the application of perſons of the firſt rank ; Solomon, 
we are told, frequently joined his merchant-fleets with 
thoſe of the king of 'Tyre, for their voyage to Ophir; 
and by this means rendered himſelf, though in a little 
kingdom, the richeſt king of his time in the univerſe. 
Under the Afiatic and Grecian empires, ancient hiſtory 
gives us from time to time the traces of a commerce culti- 
vated by ſeveral nations: but it flouriſhed more conſide- 
rably under the dominion of the Romans; as appears 
from that vaſt number of colleges and companies of mer- 
chants in the ſeveral cities mentioned in hiſtorians, and 
ancient inſcriptions. | | 

The deſtruction of the Roman empire by the irruptions 

of the barbarians, brought that of commerce along with 

it; or at leaſt ſuſpended its ordinary operation for ſome 

time: by degrees it began to recover itſelf, and made a 

new progreſs; eſpecially in Italy. Hence, the Piſans, 

Florentines, Genoeſe, and Venetians, who, abounding 
in ſhipping, took occaſion to ſpread themſelves through 


all the ports of the Levant and Egypt; bringing thence 
f Ulk, 
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ſilk, ſpices, and other merchandiſes ; and furniſhing the | 


greateſt part of k urope therewith. And thus was the 
modern commerce founded on the ruins of that of the 
ancierit Greeks and Romans to the ſame places : and thus 
did thoſe famous republics acquire their' luſtre and 
power; which were conſiderably increaſed by the com- 
mercial effects of the cruſades. Theſe republics fur- 
niſhed the cruſaders with tranſports, military ſtores and 

roviſions, and obtained charters very favourable to the 


eſtabliſhment and extenſion of their commerce. When | 


Conſtantinople was taken under the banner of the holy 
croſs, many valuable branches of trade, which formerly 
centered in that city, were transferred to Venice, Ge- 
noa, or Piſa, Robertſon's Hiſt. vol. i. chap. v. p. 34, 
&c. Byvo. 

The Germans, however, had a long time carried on a 
ſeparate commerce; which was not borrowed from the 
Romans, nor did it fall with theirs "Towards the end 
of the twelfth century, the German cities ſituate on the 
coaſt of the Baltic, and the rivers that run into it, got 
into a conſiderable traffic with the neighbouring ſtates. 
As their commerce was much interrupted by pirates, ſeven- 
ty-two of them united together for their mutual de- 
2 and were thence called Hanjeatic, or Hans towns. 
Sec Hans Towns. 

Thus they flouriſhed till the beginning of the ſixteenth 
or the end of the fifteenth century; when a diviſion 
ariſing among them, and about the ſame time a new 
paſſage to the Indies, by the Cape of Good Hope, being 
diſcovered by the Portugueſe; and ſettlements made on 
the coaſt of Africa, — a and the Indies; the ancient 
Italian and Hanſeatic commerce ſunk ; and the chief trade 
came into the hands of the Portugueſe. 

The Portugueſe had not poſſeſſed thoſe different trades 
above an hundred years, when, about the beginning of 
the ſeventeenth century, the Dutch began to ſhare it with 
them; and in a little time diſpoſſeſſed them of almoſt 
the whole. The Engliſh, French, Danes, and Ham- 
burghers, excited by their ſucceſs, have likewiſe made 
ſettlements in the CEO and on the coaſts of Africa ; 
og much leſs conſiderable ones, excepting thoſe of 
the Engliſh. 

Laſtly, America, diſcovered by Columbus in 1492, in 
favour of the Spaniards, ſoon after the Portugueſe had 
diſcovered the new way to the Indies, likewiſe became 


the object of a new, vaſt, and moſt important commerce, | 


for all the nations of Europe; whereof Cadiz and Seville 
were made the centre. 
It is true, the firſt conquerors of this new world till 
poſſeſs the greateſt and richeſt part of it; and preſerve 
the c:mmerce thereof to themſelves with great jealouſy : 
et, beſides that the Engliſh, French, Portugueſe, and 
Dutch, have ſeveral rich and flouriſhing colonies, both 
in the iſlands and the continent; it is certain, that it is 
as much for other nations as themſelves that the Spa- 
niards every year ſend their flotas for the treaſures of 
Peru and Mexico. 
The trade of Europe was no ſufferer by this new one of 
America; the north and ſouth have ſtill the ſame mu- 
tual occaſion for each other as before. 
'The navigation from the Baltic to the Mediterranean was 
tedious and difficult: the ſituation of Flanders, and the 


manufactures which there flouriſhed from the tenth cen- | 


tury, together with the free fairs of that country, en- 
gaged the merchants, both of the north and ſouth, to 
eſtabliſh their magazines firſt in Bruges, and then in 
Antwerp. 245 | | 

The eſtabliſhment of the republic of Holland, the ſa- 
vourable reception it gave to ftrangers, and the refuge it 
afforded to religionaries, drew ſtore of manufacturers 
to it, as well as manufactures; and ſoon ſunk the com- 
merce of Antwerp. 

And the ſame reaſons, the convenience and multitude 
of the ports of England, the goodneſs of the wools, and 
the induſtry of the workmen, have brought hither a 
conſiderable part of the commerce of Europe. 

In France, the nobles are allowed to exerciſe commerce 
without derogating from their nobility : by an ordon- 
nance of Louis XIII. merchants are allowed to take on 
them the quality of nobles; and by another of Louis 


XIV. they are declared capable of being ſecretaries of 


ſtate, without laying aſide their commerce. It may be add- 


cd, for the honour of trade, that ſome of the Italian 


princes, looking on themſelves as the chief merchants of 
their ſtates, do not diſdain to make their own palaces 


ſerve as magazines: and there are ſeveral kings in 
Afia, as well as moſt of thoſe on the coaſts of Africa and 


Guinea, who negotiate with the Europeans by their fac- 


tors, and frequently in perſon, | 


Commerce, on the foot it now ſtands, is divided into com- 
merce by land, and by ſea; inland or domeſtic, and foreign; 
and by wholeſale and retail, Y 


Wich reſpect to domeſtic commerce, we may obſerve, that 
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the king is the arbiter of it; as it perta; 
gative 1 eſtabliſh public marts, as 8 4 1 Prerg. 
4 weights and mcaſures, and to ge Ars, tg 
which is the univerſal medium of cemmerc- A 
and 8 ws 7 ny 
A great part of the foreign commerce of En : 
kd on by collective ye og "ua 3 
by the king's charters, with an exclusive privile 58 
the Eaſt India company; others only private 18 0g 
tions, as the Turky and Hamburgh companies _ 
ComPyaANY- | See 
COMMERCE, Chambers of. Sec CHAMRRER. 
CoMMERCE, Charadters in. See CHaRACren. 
COMMINATORY\, a clauſe inſerted in a law, edi, ya. 


tent, &c. importing a puniſhment wherewith delin 


quents are menaced; which, however, is not to be « 
cuted in its rigour. | w_ 
Thus, in France, when an exite is enjoined not 
turn on pain of death, i is deemed a comminaty 
ty; fince, if he do return, it is not ftridtly executed. 
but a ſecond injunction is then laid on him, which ;: 
more than comminetory, and from the day of the bh 
thereof, imports death without remedy. 

COMMINUTION, the act of grinding, or breaking any 
matter into ſmaller particles. The effect of chewing, or 
maſticating our food, is the comminution thereof, : 

COUMMISSARY,' an ofhcer of the biſhop, who exerciſe; 

eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction in thoſe parts of the dioceſe 
which are ſo remote from the fee that the chancellor 
cannot call the ſubjects thereof to the biſlop's principal 
conſiſtory, without their too great moleſtation. 
This officer, called by the canoniſts commiſſaris, or off. 
tralis for ane us, is appointed to ſupply the biſhop's office 
in the out-parts of the diocefe, and in ſuch ports as are 
peculiar to the biſhop, and exempred from the juriſdic. 
tion of the archdeacon: for where the archdeacons have 
juriſdiction, as in molt places they have, either by pre. 
ſcription or compoſition, the cemmiſſary is ſuperiluous, 
and frequently vexatious. | 

CoMmMUSSARY, in an ermy.—Thete are ſevcral forts of 
commiſſur ies: 

Commis$ARY of horſes, an officer in the artillery, appoint- 
ed to have the inſpection of the actillery-horſes, ro fe 
them muſtered, and to ſend ſuch orders as he receives 
from the commanding oflicer of the artillery, by ſome of 
the conductors of horſes, of which 2 a certain 
number for his aſſiſtants. 

COMMISSARY-GENERAL of the muſlers, or muſter-maſter 
general, takes an account of the ſtrength of every regi- 
ment, reviews them, ſees that the horſe be well mount- 
ed, and all the men well armed and accoutred. 

CoOMMISSARY of provijions, is he who has the inſpection of 
the bread and proviſions of the army. 

CommilsSARY of leres, an officer in the artillery who has 
the charge of all the ſtores, for which he is accountable 
to the office of ordnance; he is allowed an aſſiſtant, 
clerks, and conduCtors, under him. 

COMMISSION, in Comme Law, is the ſame with delzge- 
tion among the civilians; and is taken for the warrant, 
or patent, which any man exerciſing juriſdiction, cither 
ordinary or extraordinary, hath to authoriſe him to hear 
or determine any caufe or action. 

The term, however, is ſometimes extended farther than 
to matters of judgment; as in the commiſſion of purvey- 
ors, which ſcems to be null by the ſtatute tor taking away 
purveyance, 12 Car. II. and the high cammiſian court, 
which was founded on the ſtatute 1 Eliz. and 1s all» 
aboliſhed by act of parliamen 16 Car. I. The pertons 
charged with a commiſſion are hence called commiyiners ; 
ſometimes committees. r 

Commis$10N of anticipation, was anciently a commiſſion gi- 
ven under the great- ſeal, to collect a ſubſidy betore the 
day. See ANTICIPATION. 

Co uuissiox of aſſeciation, is a cammiſſian under the great- 
ſeal to aſſoclate two, or more learned perions, with the 
ſeveral juſtices, in the ſeveral circuits and counties 
Wales. 

Commiss10n of bankruptcy, a commiſſion under the great” 
ſeal, directed to five or more commiſſioners, to enquir- 
into the particulars of a man's circumſtances, who hath 
failed, or broke; and to act according to certain Ratutes 
made in that behalf. See BaNxRuPT. 

Comuisstoxs of charitable uſes go out of the chancery *2 
the biſhop and others, where any lands given to _ 
able uſes are miſemployed, or there are any fraud 0 4 
putes concerning them, to enquire of and redrels tue 
abuſe, &c. 43 Eliz. cap. 4. . 8 

Commiss10N of Delegates. Sce DELEGATES and CouRT:. 

Commiss10N of lunacy, a commiſſion out of chancery ” 
enquire whether a perſon repreſented to be lunatic, © 
ſo or not; that, if 3 che king may have the care 
of his eſtate, &c. 17 Edw. II. cap. 10. 


to res 
'y penal. 


Couuiss to of peace. See JUSTICE of pace. Cott 
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Couuf⁰s,ονα of rebellion, or torit of rebellion, is iſſued out | 


man, after proclamation iſſued out of the chan- 

— bo the exchequer, and made by the ſheriff, to pre- 

ſent himſelf, under pain of his 2 to the court 
a certain day, does not appear. See REBELLION. 


his commiſſion is directed, by way of command, to cer- 


tain perſons z three, two, or one of them; to apprehend, 
or cauſe to be apprehended, the party as a rebel; and to 
bring him to the court on a day aſſigned. 
This writ or commiſſion goes forth after an attachment re- 
turned, non e inventus, &c. | 
couutssiod of ſewers, is directed to certain perſons to 
ſee drains and ditches well kept, and maintained, in the 
marſhy and fenny parts of England, for the better con- 
veyance of water into the ſea, and preſerving the graſs 
upon the land. Stat. 23 Hen. VIII. cap. 5. 13 Eliz. 
cap. . : 
Couuiss tom to examine witneſſes, is ſometimes appointed 
by the court of equity in caſes that require it, as when 
the cauſe ariſes in a foreign country, and the witneſſes 
are at home, or when the witneſſes are abroad, or ſoon 
to leave the kingdom; or again, when they are aged and 
infirm. This commiſſion is impowered to exerciſe the ſame 
juriſdiction as would have been exerciſed if the witneſſes 
had attended. | 
Commiss10n-Officers. See OFFICER. 
Boot of CoMmiss10Ns. See Book, _ 
CoMmIss1ON, in Commerce, See FACTORAGE. 


COMMISSIONER, he who has a COM MISSION, e. gr. a 


patent, or other legal warrant, to execute any public 
office. See WARRANT, &c. 

Such are, commiſſioners of hawkers and pedlars, commi/- 
ſioners of alienation, commu//ioners of the ſtamps, &c. 

CoMMISSIONERS of the Cuſtoms. See CUsTOMs. 

CoMmISSIONERS of the Dock-yards. See DoCK-yards, 

CommMI$SSIONERS of Exciſe. See EXCISE. 

CoMM1SSIONERS of the Navy. See Navy. 

Lords COMM1$SSIONERS of the Treaſury, See TREASURY, 
and EXCHEQUER. | : 

CoMMIsSIONERS of Trade, &c. Sce BOARD. 

COMMISUM Fidei. Sce Fipei. 

COMMISSURE, CommissUR a, a term uſed by ſome au- 
thors, for the junctures, or for the ſmall interſtices of 
bodies; or the little clefts between the particles; eſpe- 
cially when thoſe particles are broadiſh and flat, and lie 
contiguous to one another, like thin plates, or LAMELLX. 
See PORE. 

The word literally ſignifies @ joining, or connecting of 
one thing to another. 

CommissURE, in Architecture, &c. denotes the joint of 
two ſtones; or, the application of the ſurface of the one 
to that of the other. 

Among anatomiſts, commiſſure is ſometimes alſo uſed for 
a ſuture of the cranium, or ſkull. 
COMMITMENT, in Law, the ſending of a perſon to pri- 
ſon by warrant or order, who hath been guilty of any 
offence not bailable, or for which bail is refuſed. It may 
be by the king and council, by the judges of the law, 
Juſtices of peace, and other magiſtrates, who have au- 
thority by the laws and ſtatutes of the realm to do it, 
which muſt be exactly purſued. Every commitment to 
priſon ought generally to be made by warrant, under the 
hand and ſeal of him who commits the party, and the 
cauſe of commitment to be expreſſed in the warrant, &c. 
And where a man is committed as a criminal, it muſt be 
until he is diſcharged by due courſe of law; but if it be 
for contumacy, then it is only until he comply and per- 
form the thing required. Carthew's Rep. 153. If the 
words of a ſtatute are not purſued in a commitment, the 
party ſhall be diſcharged by habeas corpus. Ib. 291. See 
Bait, IMPRISONMENT, MITT1MUs, &c. 

COMMITTEE, in Law, one or more perſons, to whom 
the conſideration of any matter is referred, either by a 
court, or by conſent of the parties concerned. 

CommITTEE of Parliament, is a board conſiſting of a cer- 
tain number of members, appointed by the whole houſe, 
for the examining of a bill, or making report of an in- 
quiry, or proceſs of the houſe, &c. 

Sometimes, the whole houſe is reſolved into a committee ; 
on which occaſion each perſon has a right to ſpeak, and 
reply as much, and as often as he * an expedient 
they uſually have recourſe to in extraordinary caſes, and 
where any thing is tobe thoroughly canvaſſed. — When the 

uſe is not in a committee, each gives his opinion regu- 
arly, and is only allowed to ſpeak once, unleſs to ex- 
plain himſelf. 

as ſtanding committees, appointed by every new par- 

a ane _ mo * privileges and 3 — 
| ; urts of juſtice : 

only the former act. r 

OMMITEE of the king, is uſed for a widow of one of the 


in * Sap called, as bang by the ancient 
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law of the realm committed to the king's care and protec- 

tion. See Wipow,. 

COMMODATE, CommoDAaTUM, in the Civil Juriſpru- 
dence, the loan, or free conceſſion of any thing move- 
able or immoveable, for a certain time, on condition of 
reſtoring again the ſame individual after a certain term. 
The cemmodate is a kind of loan: there is this difference, 
however, between a loan and a commodate, that the lat- 
ter is gratis, and does not transfer the property: the thing 
muſt be returned in eſſence, and without impairment : 
ſo that things which conſume by uſe, or time, cannot 
be objects of a commodate, but of a loan; in regard they 
may be returned in kind, though not in identity. 

COMMODAVIENSIS, an appellation given by ſome au- 
thors to a ſpecies of /apis calaminaris found in Bohemia. 
But as it yields no zink, Mr. Marggraf denies it to be 
true CALAMINE. 

COMMODITIES Sap. See STAPLE, 

COMMODORE, in the Britiſh Marine, a general officer, 
inveſted with the command of a detachment of ſhips of 
war deſtined on any particular enterprize : during which 
time he bears the rank of a brigadier-general in the ar- 
my, and his ſhip is diſtinguiſhed by a broad red pendant 
tapering towards the outer end, and ſometimes forked. 

CoMmMoDORE is alſo a name given to a ſelect ſhip in a fleet 
of merchantmen, which leads the van in time of war, 
bearing a light in her top to conduct the reſt, 

COMMOIGNE, in Law, a word ſignifying a fellow-monk, 
that lives in the fame convent. 3 Inſt. 15. 

' COMMON, Communis, ſomething that belongs to all 
alike ; is owned or allowed by all; and is not confined to 
this more than that. . 

In which ſenſe, common ſtands oppoſed to proper, peculiar, 
&c. Thus, the earth is ſaid to be our common mother; 
in the firſt, or golden age, all things were in common, as 
well as the ſun and elements: the name animal is common 
to man and beaſt; that of ſubſtance to body and ſpirit. 

Philoſophers diſpute whether there be any ſuch thing as 
common notions, innate, or imprefſed on the mind by na- 
ture herſelf; or whether our ideas are all adventitious. 

Common, communia ;, (i. e. quod ad omnes pertinet) ſignifies 
that ſoil, the uſe whereof is common to a particular town 
or lordſhip: or it is a profit that a man hath in the land 
of another perſon, uſually in common with others; or a 
right which a perſon hath to put his cattle to paſture into 
ground that is not his own. And there is not only com- 
mon of PASTURE, but alſo common of PISCARY, common 
of ESTOVERS, common of TURBARY, &c. And in all 
caſes of common, the law doth much reſpect the cuſtom 
of the place: for there the rule is, conſuetuds loci eft obſer- 
vanda, 7 Rep. 5. Common of paſture is divided into 
common in groſs, common appendant, common appurtenant, 
and common per cauſe de vicinage. 

Common ingreſs, is a liberty to have common alone, that is, 
without any land or tenement in another man's land, 
2 either to a perſon for life, or to him and his 

eirs. 'This is commonly paſſed by deed, or ſpecialty, 
and claimed by preſcriptive right. 

CoMmMoN appendant, and Common appurtenant, are uſually 
confounded ; both being defined to be a liberty of com- 
mon appertaining to, or depending on, ſuch or ſuch a 
freehold z which common muſt be taken with beaſts com- 
monable; as horſes, oxen, &c. being accounted fitteſt 
for the plowman; and not with goats, geeſe, and hogs. 
Others diſtinguiſh between the two, thus; common appur- 
tenant may be ſevered from the land whereto it apper- 
tains; and is where the owner of land has a right to put 
in other beaſts not commonable ; as hogs, goats, &c. which 
neither plough nor manure the land. hereas common 
appendunt, according to my lord Coke, had its original in 
the following manner : 
© When a lord enſeoffed another in arable lands to hold 
© of him in ſoccage; the feoffee, to maintain the ſervice 
« of his plow, had at firſt, by courteſy of his landlord, 
& common in his waſtes, for neceſſary beaſts, to eat and 
„ compoſt his lands: and that for two cauſes, 19. Be- 
© cauſe it was tacitly implied in the feoſfment; by rea- 
« ſon the feoffee could not till, or compoſt his * 
e by conſequence, therefore, the feoffee had, as a thing 
“ neceſſary, or incident, common in the waſtes, or lands 
of the lord. 27. For the maintenance and advance- 
“ ment of tillage.” 

CoMmMoN per Cauſe de Vicinage, i. e. by reaſon of neigh- 

bourhood; is a liberty that the tenants of one lord in 

one town, have to common with the tenants of another 
lord in another town. 

But it is to be obſerved, that thoſe who claim this kind 

of common (which is uſually called inTERCOM MONING ) 

may not put their cattle into the common of the other two, 
for then they are deſtrainable ; but, turning them into 
their own fields, if they ſtray into their neighbours con- 
mon, they mult be ſuffered. 

10 5 Con- 
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Counor, in Geometry, is applied to an angle, line or the 
like, which belongs equally to two figures, or makes a 
neceſſary part of both. 


Counor, in Grammar, denotes the gender of nouns which 


is equally applicable to both ſexes, male and female. 


Such is that of parens parent; which is either maſculine, | 


or feminine, as it is uſed to ſignify either father, or mo- 
ther. 

The Latin Grammarians, beſides this, which-they call 
the common of two, alſo make a common of three; which 
extends to maſculine, feminine, and neuter. 

Common, communis, in Ancient Muſic, was an appellation 
given to the ſeventh ſpecies of the diapaſon. See Dia- 
PASON, 

Common Bail, See BalL. 

Common Baretry. Sec BARETRY. 

Common bench. The court of commen PLEAS was ancient- 
ly called common bench. 

In law books and references, the court of common pleas 
is writ C. B. from communi banco : and the juſtices of that 
court are ſtyled jufticiarit de hanco. 

Common Center of Gravity. See CENTER of Gravity. 

Common Chords, in Mufic, is ſometimes uſed to denote 
the third, fifth, and octave of any note, conſidered as 
a baſs. ' 

Common Cr. See Town Clerk. 

Common Crier. See CRIER. 

Common Council, See Mayor's COURTS. 

Common day, in plea of land, ſignifies an ordinary day in 
court, as 9abis Hilarii, quindena Paſchæ, & c. It is men- 
tioned in 13 Rich. II. ſtat. i. cap. 17. and in the ſtatute 
51 Hen. III. concerning general days in bank. Blount 
and C:wel. 

Common Dutt, in Anatomy. See DucTyus Communns. 

Co uo Fine, in Law, a certain ſum of money, which the 

reſiants within the liberty of ſome leets pay to the lord 
thereof; called, in ſome places, head-ſilver, in others, 
cert=money, or certum letæ, and bead-pence. 
It was firſt granted to the lord towards the charge of his 
purchaſe of the court-leet; whereby the reſiants have 
now the conveniency of doing their ſuit- royal near home, 
without being compelled to go to the ſheriff's turn. 

Common Hunt, the chief huntſman belonging to the lord 
mayor and aldermen of London. 

Common Intendment, in Law, the common underſtanding, 
meaning, or conſtruction of any thing; without ſtrain- 
ing it to any foreign, remote, or particular ſenſe. 

Bar to Common Intendment, is an ordinary or general BAR, 
which commonly diſables the declaration of the plaintiff. 
gee INTENDMENT. 

Common Law, that body of rules generally received, and 
held as law in this nation, in — — to the 
ſtatute, or written law, and to particular cuſtoms and 
uſages. 

After the decay of the Roman empire, Britain became 
invaded by three kinds of German people, viz. the Sax- 
ons, Angles, and Jutes. From the Jutes deſcended the 
men of Kent, and thoſe of the Ifle of Wight; from the 
Saxons came the people called the Ealt, South, and Weſt 
Saxons; and from the Angles came the Eaſt Angles, 
Mercians, and Northumbrians. 

Now, as each people had its peculiar cuſtoms, ſo each 
inclined to difterent laws; whereof, thoſe of the Weſt 
Saxons, and Mercians, who inhabited the midland 
countries, were, upon the diſſolution of the heptarchy, 
and eſtabliſhment of a monarchy, preferred to the reſt 
and acquired the common appellation of Jus Anglorum. 
Their particular names were Ae Saxon-lage, and Mer- 
chen-lage. 

The firſt Saxon laws publiſhed in England, were thoſe 
of king Ethelbert, in the ſixth century. Three hundred 
years after, king Alfred, whom our hiſtorians call mag- 
nus juris Anglican cauditar, having united the heptarchy, 
and rendered himſelf maſter of the whole nation, made 
a collection from among the ſeveral laws of the ſeveral 
provinces of his domains; and commanded them to be 
obſerved throughout his kingdom. This collection was 
denominated folk-right, and ſoon after, the commen lau; 
as being common to the whole nation. | 
This was written in Alfred's d-me-book, or liber judicialis, 
which was deſigned for the general uſe of the whole 
kingdom. 

By theſe laws the nation was governed for a conſiderable 
time, till, being at length ſubdued by the Danes, the 
cuſtoms of thoſe people were introduced, and incorpo- 
rated with the reſt; and thus a new form of common law 
aroſe, called Danelage. 

The three ſyſtems of law above recited, viz. the Dane- 
lage, the 17 7 Saxon-/age, which was the ſame with the 
code compiled by Alfred, and the Mercben-lage, were in 
- uſe about the beginning of the eleventh century, in dif- 
ferent counties of the realm. In proceſs of time king 
Edgar begun what his grandſon Edward the Confeſlor, 
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on this account called legum Anolicanaruyr ta: 
pleted 3 viz. to form — digeſt or bod: 7 com. 
obſerved hroughout the whole kingdow Thi to be 
to have been only a new edition, or ſreſh vow. ſeemy 
of Alf yy = with ſuch additions and jm 
ments as the experience of a cent prove. 
eſe ö 3 5 ey ury and a half had fup. 
e Danes being afterwards, in their 
the Normans; the Conqueror, on a —— of — 
laws and cuſtoms that then obtained, — ny 
ME IE others; adding ſome of his own — 
His ſon, William Rufus, broke throu 
and cuſtoms which his father had e lng nent laws 
next ſon, Henry I. excluded the civil cuſtoms 2 his 
brother had introduced, and reflored the laws of Fir — 
the Confeſſor, with thoſe amendments made b = = 
ther, under the advice of his barons. Theſe 2 —— 
wards confirmed in ſucceeding reigns, . 
22 ed — 2 ſyſtem of maxims and unwrit. 
, nown by the name of the comm; law 
which is of Saxon parentage z though the cuſtoms 
* e phe are of 1 antiquity than — 
or hiſtory reach; many of t | 
mitive — f . * 
The common law of England is, proper 
cuſtoms of this 1 which, by er I 
have obtained the force of laws. "ty 
It is called lex non ſcripta, the unwritten law : not but th 
we have molt of it written in the old Norman «ia! by 
and the monuments and evidences of our legal cuſtoms 
are contained in the records of the ſeveral courts of of. 
tice, in books of reports and judicial deciſions * tt 
the treatiſes of learned ſages of the proſeſſion, Na 
and tranſmitted from times of the higheſt antiquity ; but 
becauſe it does not appear to be made by charter or ar- 
liament; for thoſe are always matters of recon. Iu 
original inſtitution and authority are not ſet down in 
writing, but it receives its binding power and the force 
of law, by long and immemorial uſage, and by unirer- 
ſal reception through the kingdom. Sec AurHokiriks 
and ReyoRTs, 
Beſide the common law of England in general, there are in 
divers parts of the nation particular cuſtoms, and common 
uſages, which have the force of common lau among thoſe 
2 who have retained them: ſuch as the Borough- 
nglith, Gavelkind, &c.—Where the common law is f- 
lent, there the STATUTE-law ſpeaks. See STATUTE. 
All TRIALS at common law are by a JURY of twelve men, 
Co u Mod meaſure diviſor, in Arithmetic, a number that ex- 
actly meaſures two other numbers, without a remainder. 
And the greateſt number that can meaſure any two other 
numbers, 1s called their greateſt common meaſure; thus 4 
is the greateſt common meaſure of 8 and 12. 
To find the greateſt common meaſure of two numbers; d- 
vide the greater by the leſs, and if there be no remain- 
der, the leſs number is the meaſure required. If there 
be a remainder, divide the laſt diviſor by it, and thus 
proceed, till there be no remainder left, and the laſt di- 
viſor is the greateſt common meaſure. For algebraic quan- 
tities, the remainders are to be divide! by their ſimpe 
diviſors, and the quotients will be the quantities re- 
quired. And if FR4cT1ONS are divided by their great- 
elt common meaſure, they will thus be reduced to their 
loweſt terms. 
Common month, motion, and ebjef?, See the ſubſtantives. 
Common-P1.ACE Book, Aiverſaria, among the learned, de- 
notes a regiſter, or orderly collection of things which 
occur worthy to be noted, and retained in the courle 0: 
a man's reading, or ſtudy; ſo diſpoſed, as that among 
multiplicity of ſubjects, any one may be eaſily found. 
Common-place-books are of great ſervice : they are a kind 
of promptuaties or ſtorehouſes, wherein to repoſit the 
moſt valuable parts of authors, to be ready at hand 
when wanted. Several perſons have their ſeveral me- 
thods of ordering them: but that which comes belt fe. 
commended, is the method of that great mailer 0! order 
Mr. Locke. He has thought fit to publiſh it in a letter 
| to M. Toiſnard ; determined thereto, by the great 0” 
veniency and advantage he had found fromvit in twen'y 
years experience; as well as by the recommendations 
and intreaties of many of his friends, who had likewile 
proved it. a 
he ſubſtance of this method we ſhall here give tbe 
reader; whereby he will be caſily enabled to exccute it 
himſelf. 
The firſt page of the book you intend t 
cammon- places in, is to ſerve as a kind of ind 
whole; and to contain references to every place, 97 art 
ter, therein: in the commodious contrivance 0 2 
index, ſo as it may admit of a ſuſſicient copia, 0 22 
of materials, without any conſuſion, all the ſecret of i j 
method conſiſts, b 


o take down the 
ex to the 
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this, the firſt page, as already mentioned, | both capital and minuſcule, are to be duly written. | 
n 757 hol 8 the * fen pages that front each | The form of the lines and diviſions, both horizontal and 
*. are to be divided, by parallel lines, into twenty perpendicular, with the manner of writing the letters | 
. A- parts; whereof, every fifth line is to be diſ- | therein, will be conceived from the following ſpecimen ; 
ive "hed, by its colour, or ſome other circum- } wherein what is to be done in the book for all the letters | 
hens, Theſe lines are to be cut perpendicularly by | of the alphabet, is here ſhewn in the firſt four, A, B, f 
others, drawn from top to bottom; and in the ſeveral | C, and D. 
ſpaces thereof, the ſeveral letters of the alphabet, | 
_ * — 7 — 
| —| off 
4 jt 
A |: by 
7 | [ 
"= | u l | 
—_— = 
a 3 2 PRs | 
1.9% 3 e d lf 
B. 3 | Dit | | | | 
Kc, 0 
— — | : [f 
: | 
The index of the common-place book being thus formed, | for a long ſeries of years, he never found any deficiency j | 
matters are ready for the taking down any thing therein. in the index, as above laid down. 1 ft 
In order to this, conſider to what head, the thing you | Common Places, in Rhetoric. See ARGUMENTS and 'To- | i | 
would enter is moſt naturally referred; in this head, or | Pics. 
word, regard is had to the initial letter, and the firſt Common-PLEAs. See CourT of Common Pleas. | 
vowel that follows it; which are the characteriſtic let- | Common Prayer, is the liturgy in the church of England, | 
ters whereon all the uſe of the index depends. Clergymen are obliged to uſe this liturgy in the ſervice of 


Suppoſe, e. gr. I would enter down a paſſage that re-] the church; and refuſing to do fo, or uſing any other 
fers to the head beauty; , I confider, is the initial let- public prayers, 1s puniſhable by I Eliz. cap. 2. and every 
ter, and e the firſt yowel: then looking upon the index | incumbent, reſident on his living, is obliged, once every 
for the partition B, and therein the line e (which is the month at leaſt, to read the common prayer in his pariſh 
place for all words whoſe firſt letter is B, and firſt yowel | church, in his own perſon, under a forfeiture of 5 /. for 
e; as Beauty, Beneficence, Bread, Bleeding, Blemiſhes, &c.), every failure, by 14 Car. II. cap. 4. and by the ſame 
and finding no numbers already down to direct me to} tat. every church is to be provided with a book of com- 
any page of the book where words of this charaCteriſtic | mon prayer, under the penalty of 3/7. a month. oy 
have been entered, I turn forward to the firit blank page] miniſter who ſpeaks any thing in derogation of this boo 
I find, which in a freſh book, as this is ſuppoſed to be, is liable to fix months impriſonment, and the forteiture 
will be page 2, and here I now write what I have occa-| of a year's value of his benefice, and for the ſecond of- 
ſion for on the head beauty; beginning the head in the fence to deprivation : and any perſon, conyicted of re- 0 
margin, and indenting all the other ſubſervient lines, that] viling it, ſhall forfeit for the firſt offence an hundred 1 
the head may ſtand out, and ſhew itſelf ; this done, I marks, four hundred for the ſecond ; and for the third 
enter the page where it is written, viz. 2, in the index, | offence all his goods and chattels, and ſuffer impriſonment q 
in the ſpace Be; from which time, the claſs Be becomes for life, Stat. 1 Eliz. Cap. 2. | 
wholly in the poſſeſſion of the 2d and 3d pages, which Common ray. See RAY. | 
are conſigned to letters of this characteriſtic. Tenants in CoMMoN. See Tenant. | 
Had I found any page or number already entered in the | Common receptacle. See RECEPTACULUM. | 
ſpace Be, I muſt have turned to the page, and have writ- | Common Recovery. See RECOVERY. | 
ten my matter in what room was left therein: ſo, if after | Common Senſe. See SENSE, ' 
entering the paſſage on beauty, I ſhould have occaſion for | Common Senſory. See SENSORY. 1 
benevolence, or the like, finding the number 2 already poſ- | Common Serjeant. See SERJEANT, if 
ſelled of the ſpace of this characteriſtic, I begin the paſ- | Common Time. See Time. " 
ſage on benevolence in the remainder of the page; CoMMon Year. See YEAR. 1 
which not containing the whole, I carry it on to page 3, | COMMONER, is uſed for a ſtudent in ſome univerſities, | | 
which is alſo for Be and add the number 3 in the index. | entered in a particular rank. | 
When the two pages deſtined for one claſs are full, look | The word is alſo applied to a member of the houſe of 
forwards for the next backſide that is blank; if it be that commons; in contradiſtinction to a peer. ” 
which immediately follows, write at the bottom of the | COMMONS, in parliament, are the lower houſe, con- 
margin of the page filled, the letter v for verte, turn over; | fiſting of knights elected by the counties, and of citizens 
and the ſame at the top of the next page; and continue and burgeſſes by the cities and borough towns. 

from this new page as before. If the pages immediately] In theſe elections, anciently, all the poopee had votes; 
following be already filled with other claſſes; then write] but king Henry VI. to avoid tumults, fiſt appointed, 
at the botom of the page laſt filled the letter v. with the | that none ſhould vote for knights but ſuch as were free- 
number of the next blank page; and at the top of that holders, did reſide in the county, and had forty ſhillings 
page, the number of the page laſt filled: then entering | yearly revenue: the perſons elected for counties to be 
that head in this new page, proceed as before. By theſe milites notabiles, at leaſt eſquires, or gentlemen fit ſor 
two numbers of reference, the one at the top, and the knighthood ; native Engliſhmen, at leaſt naturalized ; 
other at the bottom of the page, the diſcontinued mat- | and twenty-one years of age: no judge, ſheriff, or ec- 
ters are again connected. It may not be amiſs, every eleſiaſtical perſon, to ſit in the houle for county, city, or 
time you put a number at the bottom of a page, to put it | borough. | 

likewiſe in the index. Note, if the head be a monoſyl- | The houſe of commons, in Forteſcue's time, who wrote 
lable beginning with a vowel, the vowel is at the ſame | during the reign of Henry VI. conſiſted of upwards of 
time both the initial letter, and the characteriſtic vowel : three hundred members: in Sir Edward Coke's time 
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thus the word art is to be wrote in Aa. Mr. Locke omits 
tree letters of the alphabet in his index, viz. X, Y, and 
//”; which are ſupplied by C, 1, U, equivalent to them: 
and as for Q, Gnce it is always followed by an «, he puts 
it in the fifth place of Z; and ſo has no Zu, Which is a 
charaQteriſtic that very rarely occurs. By thus making 
the laſt in the index, its regularity is preſerved, with- 
aut qiminiſhing its extent. Others chooſe to retain the 
tals Zu, and aſſign a place for © « below the index. 

{ any imagine, that thoſe hundred elaſſes are not ſufſi- 
dent to Comprehend all kinds of ſubjects without con- 
fulion. he may follow the ſame method, and yet aug- 
ment the number to five hundred, by taking in one more 
characteriſtie to them. 


But the inventor afſures us, that in all his collections, 


their number amounted to four hundred and ninety-three. 
At the time of the union, there were five hundred and 
thirteen members for England and Wales, to which for- 
ty-five repreſentatives for Scotland were added; ſo that 
the whole number of members is at this day five hundred 


and fifty-cight. 


All members of either houſe, with their menial ſervants, 
and neceſſary goods brought with them, are privileged 
by the common law from all attachments and impriton- 
ments; except for treaſon, felony, or breach of peace, 
all the time of the ſeſſion, and till they arrive at home, 
eundo, morando, ad propria redeund?. 

By 12 and 13 W. cap. 3. and 11 G. II. cap. 24. actions 
may be brought againſt members of parliament and their 
ſervants immediately after the difſolution or prorogation, 
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or any adjournment for more than fourteen days, till they 
are reaſſembled : and in the mean while the courts may 
give judgment and award execution. By 4 G. III. cap. 
33. the petitioners, in a caſe of bankruptcy, where the 
debtor is a trader within the ſtatutes, may ſue out a 
ſummons or an original bill and ſummons, and ſerve a 
member with a copy of it: and if the debt with coſts be 
not paid within two months, the creditors may proceed, 
as againſt other bankrupts: arreſt during the time 
of privilege excepted. And by 10 G. III. cap. 50. action 
may be proſecuted in any court of record, of equity, of 


admiralty, or ſuch as have cognizance of cauſes matri- 


monial and teſtamentary, againſt any peer or member of 
the houſe of cemmens, or any of their ſervants, or any other 
perſon intitled to privilege of parliament, provided that 
the perſon of any member of the commons 1s exempted 
from arreſt or impriſonment. 

The commons ſit in their houſe promiſcuouſly z only the 
ſpeaker has a chair, or ſeat, fixed towards the upper end; 
and the clerk, with his aſſiſtant, ſits near him. 

The members have no robes, as the lords ever had; ex- 
cepting the ſpeaker and clerks; and ſometimes the pro- 
feſſors of law in term-time, and the members of the city 
of London. 

On the firſt day of the new parliament, before any affair 
is meddled with, all the members take the oaths; uſu- 
ally before the lord ſteward, and in the court of wards. 
They then proceed to the choice of a ſpeaker. And 
aſter the election of a SPEAKER, they take the oaths a 
ſecond time. 

Privileges of the Commons. All bills for levying money on 
the ſubject, begin in the houſe of commons; in regard, it is 
from them the greateſt part of the moneys ariſe : nor will 
they allow the lords to make any alteration in a money-bill. 
They have the privilege to propoſe laws, and are, in 
effect, the grand inqueſt of the realm; preſent public 

- grievances; impeach public delinquents, even the high- 
eſt officers of the kingdom ; and proſecute them before 

the houſe of lords, which is a court of judicature, though 
the commons are not. 
The commons were formerly allowed their expences dur- 
ing parliament time, rationabiles expenſas, as the words of 
the writ are; i. e. ſuch allowance as the king, conſider- 
ing the prices of things, ſhall think proper to impoſe on 
the people they repretent. In 17 Edward II. the allow- 
ance was ten groats for knights, and five for burgeſſes, 
per day; afterwards it was raiſed to four ſhillings a day 
for dubbed knights, and two ſhillings for all the reſt: 
but all allowance is now grown into diſuſe; and conſider- 
able ſums are too often expended in order to obtain the 
honour or advantage accruing from a ſeat in PARLIA“ 
MENT. Sce BRIBERY. 

Commons is alſo uſed in oppoſition to nables, or peers, viz. 
for all ſorts of perſons under the degree of a baron; in- 
cluding the orders of knights, eſquires, gentlemen, the 
ſons of the nobility, add ycomen. See each under its pro- 
per Article, Esc ik, GENTLEMAN, YEOMAN, &c. 

Doctors ComMoNs. See COLLEGE of Civilians. 

Proctor of the ComMons. See PROCTOR. 

Commons is alſo uſed for the ſtated and ordinary diet, or 
eating, of a college, inn of court, or other ſociety. Sce 
Inx, &c. 

COMMON WEALTH. Sce ReyvBLic. 

COMMOTE, an ancient term in Wales, denoting half a 
cantred, or HUNDRED; containing fifty villages. 
Wales was anciently divided into three provinces; each 
of theſe ſubdivided into cantreds; and every cantred in- 
to two commotes, or half-hundreds. 

Silveſter Girald, however, tells us, in his Itinerary, that 
a commote is but a quarter of a hundred. 

COMMOTION, an inteſtine motion, or luctation in the 
parts of any thing. 
In medicine, the term is chiefly uſed for a blow, or 
ſhake of the brain. A convulſion is a commotion of the 
fine medullary fibres of the brain. A fall occaſions a com- 
motion, whence frequently arifes a counterſtroke on the 
oppolite part; which occaſions ſometimes a contraſiſſure, 
and at other times a rupture of the veſſels, and an im- 
polthume, by ſhaking the whole maſs of the brain. 

COMMUNAM apprepriare. Sec APPROPRIARE. 

COMMUNE refum. See RECTUM. 

COMMUNEM Hgem, Irit of Entry ad. Sce L.EGEm. 

COMMUNIBUS cis, a Latin term, in frequent uſe among 
philoſophical, &c. writers; implying ſome medium, or 
mean relation, between ſeveral places, 

Dr. Keil ſuppoſes the ocean to be one quarter of a mile 
deep, communibus lects, q. d. at a medium, or taking one 
place with another. 

CommuNiIBUs annis, has the ſame import with regard to 
owe that communtbus locis has with regard to places. 

r. Derham obſerves, that the depth of rain, communi- 
bus anni, i. e. one year with another, were it to ſtag- 


nate on the earth, would amount to ; 
caſhire, 421 inches; at Upminſter 7. owl in Lan. 
Zurick, 321; at Piſa, 431; and at Paris 27 1973 at 

COMMUNICATING, in Theology, the act of "bes, 
the ſacrament of the Eucyartisr. a "eceving 
"Thoſe of the reformed, and of the Greek church 
under both kinds; thoſe of the Romiſh 
The oriental communicants receive the 
by a ſpoon; and anciently they ſucked it 
as has been obſerved by Beat. Rheanus o 

COMMUNICATION, the act of impartin "Of 
another, or making him a fl ith us ch, ting to 

f g him a ſharer with us therein. 
The uſe of fpeech is for the communicating of 
and ſentiments to each other. our Ideas 

CoMMUNICATION is alſo uſed for the co 
thing with another; or the paſſag 
another. 

Anciently, it was frequent to have ſubt 
— þ between . place and . wag 

Bridge of CommunicaTioNn. See BripGe, 

Lines of COMMUNICATION, in war, called alſo ſimp! 
lines; are trenches ſix or ſeven feet deep, and tw a 
broad, made between one fort, or work, and er 
3 ne 8 . between one quarter and a 
other; eſpecially in ſieges. Sce Tab, fication. £ 
21, 225 & C. l , ee A.. 

CoMMUNICATION of idioms, in Theology, the act of impan- 
ing the attributes of one of the natures in Jeſus Chriſt ty 
the other. 

The communication ef idioms is founded on the ſuppoſed union 
of two natures in the perſon of Chriſt : by this communica. 
tion of idioms it is, that ſome divines lay, God ſufferes 
died; &c. which is ſtrictly underſtood of the human n. 
ture; and ſignifies that God ſuffered in his 
that he died as to his human nature, &c. 

The Lutherans carry the communication of idioms ſo far, as 
to ſay, that Jeſus Chriſt is not only in his divine nature 
and by reaſon of his divine perſon, but alſo really and 
properly in his humanity, immortal, immenſe, Kc. 

CoMMUNICATION of molion, that act of a moving body, 
whereby another body at reſt is put by it in motion, or 
a body already in motion is accelerated. 

F. Malebranche looks on the communication of motion as 
ſomething metaphyſical; i. e. as not neceſſ mly ariſing 
from any phyſical principles, or any properties of bodies, 
but flowing from the immediate agency of God : there 
being, according to him, no more connexion, or depen- 
dence, between the motion or reſt of one body, and that 
of another, than between the form, colour, magnitude, 
&c. of one body, and thoſe of another. The motion 
of one body, therefore, on his principle, is not any phy- 
ſical cauſe of that of another. See Cavuse. 

The communication of mation reſults from, and is an eri- 
dence of the impenetcability and inertia of matter as 
ſuch : unleſs we admit the hypotheſis of penetrable mat- 
ter, advanced by M. Boſcovich and Mr Michell, and 
aſcribe to the powers of repulſion thoſe effects which 
have been ufually aſcribed to its ſolidity and aQual re- 
fiſtance. See MATTER. 

Laws of the COMMUNICATION of motion. —AQtion, and te- 
action, Sir Iſaac Newton demonſtrates, are equal and 
oppoſite ; ſo that one body ſtriking againſt another, and 
thereby occafioning a change in its motion, does itſel: 
undergo the very ſame change in its own motion, the 
contrary way. Hee MoT10N. 

Hence, a moving body ſtriking directly againſt another 
at reſt, the one loſes juſt as much of its motion 8 * 


communicates to the other; and they will proceed © the 


COMmunica! 
[4 
only under one. 
throu h 2 
n Tertullian 


1 
1 


nnexion of one 
e from One place 0 


humanity, 


ſame velocity as if united into one maſs. 

If, therefore, the body in motion be triple that =t eſt 
againſt which it ſtrikes, it will loſe a fourth part of its 
motion; and whereas, beſore, it would have run oi 
(v. g.) a line of twenty feet, in a given time, it will now 
only run over ſiſtcen; i. e. it will loſe a fourth part ot 
its velocity. 
If the moving body ſtrike on another already in motion, 
the firſt will augment the velocity of the latter; but will 
loſe leſs of its own motion, than had the latter been? 
ſolutely at reſt. Thus, v. gr. if a body in motion d 
triple of another at reſt, ind firike againſt it with thurt- 
two degrees of motion; it will communicate eight degreci 
of its motion to the other, and retain twenty-four te It- 
ſelf. If the other body had already four degrees of _ 
tion, the firſt would only communi-ate five, and ou 
twenty-ſeven ; ſince thoſe five were ſufhcient, on mw 
of the inequality of the bodies, to make them proc 
with equal velocity. 5 
After the ſame manner may the other laws of Md 1 
cation of motion in bodies perfectly hard, and _ be 
elaſticity, be determined. But all hard bodies, t 5 oe 
know of, have an elaſtic power; and in elaſtic 5 


the laws are different, and much more intricate. 
ELasTiCT J 


COM COM 
ELASTICITY; and the laws of ' percuſſion in elaſtic bo- eighth canon of the council of Clermont —— the can 
dies, ſee under PERRCUss tox. munion to be received under both kinds, diſtinctly: add- 
If a body, when moved by another, happen to decline] ing, however, two exceptions ; the one of neceſhty, the 
out of the way, ſo as to leave a free pallage to the bo- other of caution, 3% per neceſſuratem, & cautelam; the firſt 
dy whereby it was moved; yet, that will only proceed | in favour of the ſick, the lecond of the abſtemious, or 
with the velocity which it had after its communication to thoſe who had an averſion for wine. 8 
the other, not with that it had before: it being a rule, It was formerly a kind of canonical puniſhment, for 
that every thing endeavours to perſevere, not in the ſtate clerks guilty of any crime, to be reduced to lay communion, 
wherein 1t was formerly, but in that wherein it is at that i. e. only to receive it as the laity did, viz. under one 
juncture: therefore, a body which has already loſt part kind. 
of its motion, by its meeting with another, may loſe {till They had another puniſhment of the ſame nature, though 
more by a ſecond and a third, ſo as at length to become | under a different name, called foreign communion to 
perfectly quieſcent. | which the canons frequently condemned their biſhops, 
Hence, firſt, if two unequal homogeneous bodies move| and other clerks. 'This punithment was not any excom- 
in a right line with the ſame velocity, in a reſiſting me- | munication, or depoſition; but a kind of ſuſpenſion from 
dium, the greater muſt perſevere in motion longer than the function of the order, and a degradation from the 
the ſmaller : for the motions of both bodies are as their| rank they held in the church. 
maſſes ; but each communicates of its motion to the cir-| It had its name becauſe the communion was only granted 
cumjacent bodies which touch its ſurface, in proportion | to the criminal on the foot of a foreign clerk, i. e. be- 
to the magnitude of its ſurface ; the larger body, there- ing reduced to the loweſt of his order, he took place af- 
fore, though it has more ſurface than the ſmaller, yet| ter all thoſe of his rank, as all clerks, &c. did in the 


having leſs, in proportion to its maſs or quantity of mat-| churches to which they did not belong. The ſecond 
ter, than the ſmaller, will loſe a leſs portion of its mo- council of Agda orders every clerk that abſents himſelf 
tion every moment than a ſmaller. from the church, to be reduced to foreign communion. 


Suppoſe, e. gr. a cube, A, to be two feet every way, | /nfant Communion. Some inſtances occur in the early 
and another B, one foot: the ſurfaces here will be as ages of the church, of the practice of adminiſtering the 
four to one, but their maſſes as eight to one. If there- | euchariſt to infants: and ſome few have imitated this 
fore thoſe bodies move with the ſame velocity, the cube practice in more modern times. Mr. Peirce pleads the 
A will have eight times as much motion as the cube B uſe of it even to this day among the Greeks, and in the 
(the quantity of motion being ever as the quantity of | Bohemian churches till near the time of the Reforma- 
matter). That each of them, therefore, may become tion; and he refers to the uſage of the ancient churches, 
quieſcent at the ſame time, the cube A muſt loſe eight recorded by Photius, Auguſtin, and Cyprian. He urges 
times as much motion every moment as the cube B: but from Scripture the right which children have to all the 
that is impoſſible, becauſe as their ſurfaces are to each| Privileges of which they are capable, as well as the 
other as four to one; the bodies againſt which they ſtrike, | Jewiſh children under the law, who were allowed to cat 
will only be as four to one: therefore, when the cube B of the paſſover, and other ſacrifices. To which it has 
is become perfectly quieſcent, A will have half its mo- | been anſwered, that the ſacrihces, of which they were 


tion. allowed to partake, were chiefly peace-ofterings, which 
| Hence, fecondly, we ſee the reaſon why any long body, became the common food of the family, and were not 
as a dart, thrown lengthwiſe, continues its motion long-| conſidered as acts of devotion in ſuch a degree as our eu- 


er than when thrown tranſverſly : it meeting fewer bo- | chariſt. He replies to the objection founded on the in- 
dies in the way to communicate its motion to in the one| capacity of infants to examine themſelves and diſcern 
caſe than in the other. | the Lord's body, by obſerving, that the precept extends 
Hence alſo, thirdly, if a body be moved almoſt wholly only to thoſe who were capable of underſtanding and 
within itſelf, ſo as to communicate little of its motion to complying with itz on the ſame ground that faith is re- 
the ambient bodies, it muſt continue its motion a long} quired previous to baptiſm. Biſhop Bedell ſuggeſts the 
time. Thus, a ſmooth braſs ball of half a foot diame-| following enquiry relative to this ſubject: what neceſ- 
ter, ſupported on a ſlender ſmooth axis, with a very weak fity of baptiſing infants, if their baptiſm produces no 
impulſe, is found to revolve, for the ſpace of three or effect till they come to years of diſcretion? To which 
four hours. | he replies, though the moſt principal effect be not at- 
CoMMUNICATION, communicatio, in Rhetoric. See ANA-| tained preſently, the lefs principal are not to be refuſed : 
COINOSIS., ſo children were circumciſed, who could not underſtand 
COMMUNION, in Theology, an uniform belief in ſeveral] the reaſon of it; and the ſame alſo did eat the paſiover : 
perſons z whereby they are united under one head, in| and fo did children baptiſed, in the primitive church, 
one CHURCH. See UNITY, UNIFORMITY, &c. communicate in the Lord's ſupper : which I know not 
In this ſenſe, the Lutherans, Calviniſts, &c. are ſaid to why it ſhould not be fo ſtill; de gus alias. It has been 
have been cut off from the Romith communion. alleged, that the foundation of this practice was a miſ- 
This is the primitive uſe of the word communien, as ap- taken apprehenſion of the abſolute neceſſity of this or- 
Pears from the canons of the council of Elvira. dinance in order to ſalvation, reſulting from an errone- 
Though the term has been more extenſively applied to] ous interpretation of John vi. 53. See Biſhop Bedell's 
denote a general agreement in matters of doctrine, dif- Letter to Dr. Ward, in p. 442 of Archbiſhop Uſher's 
cipline, and worſhip. And unleſs the term be underſtood | Life by Parr. Peirce's Eſſay on the Euchariſt. Wall's 
in this large ſenſe, ſo various are the opinions of men, Hiſt. of Infant Baptiſm, part ii. cap. 9. $ 15 and 16. 
there could be no communion among the members of any | Waterland's Review of the Doctrine of the Euchariſt, 
one church on earth. and preface to his two volumes of Poſthumous Sermons, 
CoMMUNION is alſo uſed for the act of communicating in, p. 32, &c. and Inquiry concerning Infant Communion, 
or participating of, the ſacrament of the EUCHARIsT.| vol. ii. p. 75, &Cc. 
The ſourth council of Lateran decrees, that every be- ComMMuN1oN Service, denotes that part of the L1TURGY of 
liever ſhall receive the communion, at leaſt, at Eaſter; | the church of England which relates to the adminiſtra- 
which ſeems to import a tacit deſire, that they ſhould do tion of the ſacrament. 
it oftener; as, in effect, they did it much oſtener in | Com MUNIoN-ftable. See ALTAR. 
the primitive days. Gratian, and the maſter of the ſen- | COMMUNIS capſula. See CapsULA. 
tences, preſcribe it as a rule for the laity, to communicate | COMMUN1s dudtus choledochus, Sce Ducrus. 
three times a year, at Eaſter, Whitſuntide, and Chriſt- ComMunis digiterum manus extenſor, See EXTENSOR. 
mas. But in the thirteenth century, the practice was | CoMMuNis labiorum depreſſor. See DEPRESSOR. 
got on foot, never to approach the euchariſt except at Commu Nis /abiorum elevator. See ELEVATOR. 
alter; and the council thought fit to injoin it then by a ComMun1s miſericordia., See MisSERICORDIA. - | 
law, leſt their coldneſs and remiſſneſs ſhould go farther COMMUNITY, a fociety or body of men united together 
{till. under certain common laws, agreed on among them- 
And the council of Trent renewed the ſame injunction, | ſelves, or impoſed by a ſuperior. | 
and recommended frequent communion without enforcing} The Romans, who ſeem to have given the firſt hint of 
it by an expreſs decree. |. communities to the ſeveral nations into which their empire 
In the ninth century, the communion was ſtill received by} was divided, doubtleſs borrowed it from ſome rules f 
the laity in both kinds; or, rather, the ſpecies of bread| their neighbours : they called them colleges; which term, 
was dipped in the wine, as is owned by the Romaniſts| among them, had nearly the ſame ſignification with comm 
themſelves. Acta SS. Benedict. Sæc. III. M. de Marca| munity among us. : a: | 
obſerves, that they received it at firſt, in their hands, | Communities now are of two kinds, eccloſiaſtic, and late: 
Hiſt. de Bearn, and believes the communion under one] the firſt are either ſecular, as chapters of cathedral and 
kindalone to have had its riſe in the Weſt under pope| collegiate churches z or regular, as convents, monaſte- 
Urban II. in 1096. at the time of the conqueſt of the] ries, &c. | 
Holy Land. And it was more fſolemn| enjoined| Lay communities are of various kinds; ſome contracted by 
by the council of Conſtance in 1414. The twenty-| a fixed abode of a year and a diy in the ſamg place; 
Vox. I. Ne 56. 10 T other; 
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chers formed by the diſcharge of the ſame oſſice, the 


rofeflion of the ſame art, or attending the ſame place 
vf worſhip; as thoſe of pariſhes, fraternities, &c. 
Accordingly, the word is commonly underſtood of pious 


foundations-for the _— of ſeveral perſons, either in | 
I 


a ſecular or regular life; as colleg er, abbies, convents, pr io- 
"ries, ſeminaries, hoſpitals, inns, & oc. # 
Community is more particularly uſed in the French law, 
for the joint property in goods between the huſband and 
the wife: the reſult of which is, that during marriage 
they are equally intitled to all effects, and liable to all 
debts, contracted either before or under marriage. | 
Community is a ſpecies of ſucceſſion, and the acceptance 
of community reſembles an additio hereditatis. 
Community was ſet on foot in favour of the wives, to enter 
them as ſharers in their huſbands effects. 
In countries where the civil law obtains, this community 
has no place; nor even in ſeveral cuſtomary countries; 
as being reputed a burden on the man. 
Anciently, the woman's ſhare in the community was only 
one third. : and this appears ſtill the ſenſe of the law 
among us; the widow, at the deceaſe of her huſband, 
| being only intitled to one ng 69 of the moveables. 
MMUNITY continued, in the French Law, is that which 
ſubſiſts between the ſurvivor of two perſons joined in 
marriage, and the minor children of that marriage; 
when the ſurvivor has not made an inventory of the ef- 
fects in poſſeſſion during marriage. The widow may 
either renounce community with her children, or continue 

_ 

Community tacit, is a community contracted between a 
man and woman, by the mere mingling of their effects; 
provided they have lived together the ſpace of a year and 
a day: this community, being odious, is now aboliſhed, 


COMMUTATION, in A/ftronomy. Angle of COMMUTA- 


ion, is the diſtance between the ſun's true place ſeen 
from the earth, and the place of a planet reduced to the 

ecliptic. See PLACE. 

Thus the angle ESR (Tab. Aftronomy, fig. 25), ſubtend- 

ed between the ſun's true place E, viewed from the earth 

at S, and that of a planet reduced to the ecliptic, R, is 

the angle of commutation. 

The angle of commutation, therefore, is found by ſub- 

tracting the ſun's longitude from the heliocentric longi- 

tude of the planet R or contrarily. 

CommuTATI1ON, in Law, a 2 of a penalty, or pu- 

niſhment, viz. of a greater for a leſs, &c. as when death 
is commuted for, by baniſhment or perpetual impriſon- 
ment, &c. 
Some doubt whether the word be properly applied to 
any change but that of puniſhment : others will have it 
indifferently ſerve for the exchanging, or trucking of 
any thing. 

COMORTH, in our Statutes, is uſed for a contribution or 
ſubſidy. It is ſaid to be derived from the Britiſh cymorth, 
ſubſidium. 

The ſtat. 4 Hen. IV. cap. 27. and Hen, VIII. cap. 6. 
rohibit the levying any ſuch in Wales, or the Marches. 
t is ſaid this comorth was gathered at marriages, and 

when young prieſts ſaid their firſt maſſes, and ſometimes 
for redemption of murders or felonies. 

COMOSANDALOS, in Antiquity, a crown of flowers worn 
in the feſtival CHTHONIA. a 

COMPACT, in Phyſics, is a relative term, denoting a body 
to be cloſe, denſe, and heavy; having few pores, and 
thoſe ſmall ones. | 
The heavieſt metals, as gold and filver, are the moſt 
compatt. See GRAVITY. 

ComPacCT, in a Legal Senſe, ſignifies an agreement, or a 
contract, ſtipulated between ſeveral parties. See Cox- 
TRACT. 


Companies, Halls, Incorporated A. D. Livery Livery Charitable Gifts, paid yearly, and Privi- 
y men. _ leges, &c. 
i : 8 . Jo . J. i 4 
1 Mercets Cheapſide Richard II, 1393 232 2 13 4 3000 Excluſive of 20 per cent, paid year 
to the widows * clergy· ; 
| men during life, purſuant to à pf | 
2 Grocers Poultry,Groc:alley Edward III. 1345 127 20 O 0 700 poſal — in 1698, when they 0 
3 Drapers Throgmorton · ſtr. Henry Vi. 1439 140 25 © © 4000 ſettled a fund of 14,9001. 4 year for 6 
4 Fiſhmongers Thames-ſtreet Henry VIII. 1536 140 13 6 8 800 that purpoſe. . 6 
5 Goldſmiths Folter-lane Richard II. 1393 198 20 © © 0c They had a privilege from Ed. IV. . 
to inſpect, try, and regulate all gold - 
and filver wares n 8 
* "I" * 9 dom, and to puniſh a e 
6 Skinners Dowgate-hill Edward IH. 1327 137 165 © © 700 either that oak adulterated- 1 ; 
3 linen - armourers. 
8 Haberdaſhers Maiden - lane Henry VI. 1407 342 25 © © 3500 Were anciently ſtyled Milaner, be. 
Cre cauſe they dealt in moſt that came 
9 Salters bwithin's-lane Q. Elizabeth 1558 190 20 © © goo from Milan. 


COMPAGEd circularis montium, a term devid, bebe; 
to expreſs what he in other places calls ray —5 
or annular diſpoſition of MouNnTAINs, which he fays 
run in continued chains, forming belts or rid Sin ' 
manner of ſpines, all round the globe of the earth, fro 
north to ſouth, and ſo on from that int to north 1 — 
and in the ſame manner from eil ts weſt, and 1 
x — to Log again, IP NG 
AGUS, in Antiquity, a kind of ſummer. | 
by the Roman ſenators, conſiſting only of a bo * the 
bottom; it was faſtened with leathern ſtraps, croſſing 


worn by the Roman generals as well as ſenatsrs. th. 


COMPANY, a collective term, underſtood of ſeveral per- 


Cour Ax, in Commerce, is an affociation of ſeveral mer. 


COM 


ComPAcT is alf6 the name of a celebrated bull 

by pope Paul LV. relating to the cardinals, * confirmed 
In virtue of the bull of compact, carding 
fer benefices in their natural ſtate; i. e 


ls can only con- 
. regular bene. 


fices on regulars. 


annulari 


one another many times about the leg. | 
Rubenius makes the compagi to kave toen a ſort of caligæ 


der the later emperors, in the middle age, we read 
the ſame worn b popes, biſhops, and bots, e 


ſons aſſembled together in the ſame place, or with the 
ſame _ See SOCIETY. 

The word is formed of the French c:mpagnie, and that of 
companio, or companies, which, Chifflet obſerves, are found 
in the Salic law, tit. 66. and are properly military words 
underſtood of ſoldiers, Who, according to the modern 
phraſe, are comrades, or meſs-mates, 1. e lodge toge- 
ther, eat * &c. of the Latin cum, with, and 56. 
nis, bread. It may be added, that in ſome Greek au- 
thors under the Weſtern empire, the word KYUTayia OCs 
curs in the ſenſe of /octety. | 


chants, or others, who unite in one common intereſt, 
and contribute by their ſtock, their counſel, and ſtudy, 
to the ſetting on foot, or ſupporting, of ſome lucrative 
eſtabliſhment. 
Though company and ſociety, or fellowſhip, be, in ef. 
fect, the ſame thing, yet cuſtom has made a difference 
between them; ſociety, or partnerſhip, being underſtood 
of two, or three doors, or not many more; and cor: 
pany uſually of a greater number. See Soctery, 
A ſecond difference between companies and ſocieties is, 
that the firſt, eſpecially when they have excluſive privi- 
leges, cannot be eſtabliſhed without the conceſſion of the 
as and need letters patent, charters, &c. 

hereas, for the latter, the conſent of the members, 
fixed and certified by acts and contracts; and authorized 
8 is ſufficient. 

e ſeveral profeſſions and trades exerciſed in the city 
of London, being incorporated into diſtin fraternities, 
governed by their particular laws, a tabular view of them 
may not be unacceptable. 
Ihe abſtract of their incorporations, and particular pri- 
vileges, is taken from the records of the Tower, &c. 
and from the Firma-Burgi of Madox, the king's hiſtorio- 
grapher; the account of their charities from thoſe emi- 
nent hiſtorians Stow and Strype; and the number of the 
liverymen, with their fines on admiſſion, is taken from 
the returns to the clerk of the parliament, and the ſcru- 
tiny-books made after the ſeveral polls fof the magiſtrates 
and repreſentatives of the city. 
The 4 — are here placed according to their pre- 
cedence, beginning with the twelve principal ones, of 
one or other of which the lord mayors have generally 
made themſelves free at their election, if they were not 
ſo before; for they are not only the oldeſt, but the rich. 
eſt, many of them having had the honour of kings and 
—_— to be their members, and the apartments of their 

alls being fit to entertain a monarch. 


10 Ironmonger? 


COM coM 


Companies. Halls. Incorporated A. D. Livery Livery Charitable Gifts, paid yearly, and Privi- 
| | by men, —_ , leges, &c. 
I. 3. d. J. | 


1 lou 10ngers | Fenchurch ſtreet Edward IV. 1464 100 31 10 © 1800 In 1724, Mr. Betton, a Turkey met· 
chant, left 26, ooo J. in truſt; one 
moiety of the profits of it to be al- 
ways applied to the ranſom of Bri- 
tiſh captives from Mooriſh flavery; 


3 5 7 the other for the poor of the com- 
u Vis tners 'Thames-ſtreet Henry VI. 1437 t94 31 13 4 609 pany, and to the charity-ſchools in 
12 Clo chworkers Mincing-lane Edward IV. 1482 154 31 10 0 1400 the city and its liberty. 
13 Dy ers | Elbow-lane Edward IV. 1472 147 15 ᷣ Oo 
14 Bre wers Addle-ſtreet Henry VI. 1438 108 6 13 4 "ut BER | | 
15 Le atherſellers * Little St. Helens Henry VI. 1442 156 20 © © Hen. VII. made their wardens inſpectors 
| : of ſheep, lamb, and calves leather throughout the kingdom. 
1b Pe wrerers t Lime-ſtreet Edward IV. 1474 78 20 O © f By act of Parl. 25 Hen, VIII. their war- 
. dens had the inſpection of pewter throughout England. 
17 B arber-ſurgeons + Monkſwell-ſtreet Edward IV. 1461 322 10 © © f In the reigo of Hen. VIII. the ſurgeons 


of this company, then but 19, were exempted by parliament from ward and pariſh-offices, and from military ſervice, "They 


were incorporated ſeparately by 18 Geo. II. cap. 15. and the company of ſurgeons have an elegant hall in the Old Bailey, 
with a theatre for the diſſection of human bodies, | F 


13 'Cutlers Cloak-lane Henry V. 1417 110 10 0 0 

19 Bakers Harp-lane Edward II. np. 198 10 o 0 

20 Wax-chandlers Maiden: lane Richard III. 1483 113* 5 0 

21 Tallow-chandlers Dowgate-hill Kdward IV. 1463 170 15 00 111 RAP 

2x Armourers 5 Coleman-ſtreet Henry VI. 1423 80 15 © © S The braſiers are united to this company. 

23 Girdlers || Baſinghall-ſtreet Henry VI. 1449 77 5 © © || Q, Eliz. incorporated the pinners and 

| | . wire-drawers with them. 

27% Butchers + Pudding-lane ames I. 1615 214 tr 11 © + This is an ancient fraternity; of which 

25 Sadlers Cheapfide dward l. | 70 10 00 we have an account in the reign of 

26 Carpenters London-wall Edward III. 1344 100 8 0 0 Henry II. A. D. 1180. 

27 Cordwainers Diſtaff- lane 2 IV. 14/0 174 10 0 0 

28 Painter - ſtainers Little Trinity-lane Q. Elizabeth 1582 124 14 00 

29 Curriers Near Cripplegate James I. 1605 103 9 13 4 

no Maſons Baſioghall-ſtreer Charles II. 1677 70 5 00 

31 Plumbers Near Dowgate-hill James J. 1611 57 10 00 

:32 Innholders Elbow-lane enry VIII. 1515 139 10 0 - R 

33 Founders ** Lothbury ames I. 1614 132 8 oo ** All braſs weights made in London, or 

34 Poulters No hall enry VII. 1504 106 10 o © three miles from it, muſt be {ized with 

35 Cooks Hall burnt Edward IV. 1480 78 10 9 © the company's ſtandard, and have their 

36 Coopers Baſinghall-ſtreet Henry VII. 1501 244 15 © © mark; the averdupois to be ſealed at 

y Tylers and bricklayers Leadenhall-ſtreet Q. Elizabeth 1568 103 12 o © Guildhall, and the troy at gold{mith's 

38 Bowyers No hall James I. 1620 3z0 8 o Oo hall. And the company are impowered 
by charter to view and ſearch all braſs 
weights, and braſs and copper wares 

4 | : made within the faid diſtrict. | 

39 Fletchers St. Mary Axe No charter 25 10 © © (© Itis only a company by preſcription. 

40 Blackimirhs Lambeth-hill Q. Elizabeth 1577 220 8 0 o 4 

41 —— and cielers Thames - ſtreet Q. Elizabeth 156g 323 8 0 o 

42 Weavers Baſinghall-ſtreet Henry II. 279 o 0 125 weed 

43 Woolmen No hall No charter No livery ; but they have a maſter, 2 wardens, and 11 af» 


ſiſtants. They are only a company by preſcription, yet 
ſuppoſed to have commenced with the wool-trade. 


44 Scriveners No hall ames I, 160 3 0 

45 Fruiterers No hall ames J. 1608 bz o © 

4 Plaiſterers Addle-ſtreet enry VII. 150 77 — 8 . 
47 Stationers 45 Ludgate-ſtreet Phil. & Mary 1557 294 20 . © © +#-This company, which alſo includes 


bookſellers, letter-founders, printers, and bookbinders, have a ſtock which is employed in printing almanacks, primers, pſalters, 
{chool-books, &c. of which they have the ſole privilege, by virtue of a grant from the crown. This ſtock conſiſts of ſhares, 
which are diftributed in different proportions among thoſe who have fined for, or ſerved the office of renter-wardens: whoſe 
ſhares, if they die married, devolve to their widows, They pay above 200 1, a year in penfions and other charities, They are 
likewiſe truſtees for the diſpoſal of the conſiderable legacies of Mr. William Bowyer, a learned printer, (who died Nov. 18, 
1778) conſiſting of zol. a year to the moſt learned journeyman that can be met with; and 180 l. a year in annuities of 201, each 
to nine neceſſitous printers of ſixty- three years of age or upwards, 


43 Broderers Gutter- lane Q. Elizabeth 1591 16 5 00 

49 Upholders No hall Charles I. 1627 131 4 100 

50 Muficians No hall ames I. 1604 308 10 0090 , 

51 Turners College-hill ames I, nas 2166 3: af: fi. 3 

52 Baſket- makers No hall o charter No livery ; yot a company by preſcription, governed by : 


wardens and 48 aſſiſtants, with this motto to its arms, 
Let us lowe one another. 


53 Glaſiers | No hall Charles I. 1637 91 3 oo | a glaſs-painters are incorporated with 
them, | 
54 Horners No hall Charles I. 1638 Nolivery; yet they have a maſter, 2 wardens, and 9 aſſiſt- 


ants, with a warehouſe in Spital-fields ; where they divide in lots, among themſelves, ſuch horns as are bought up by their 
members in Leadenhall and other markets: And in 1465, they obtained an act of parliament that none ſhould be exported, but 


ſuch as they refuſed, _ | | 

55 Farriers No hall Charles I, 1% „ 5 00... 

50 Paviours No hall No charter No livery; yet it is a fellowſhip by preſcription, with 3 
| | | | | wardens, and 25 aſſiſtants. 

57 Loriners | London-wall Q. Anne 1712 69 10 00 | | 

35 Apothecaries Blackfryars James I. 1617 144 16 © o They are exempt from ward and pariſh- 


offices, and have a ſpacious phytic-garden at Chelſea ; which in 1721 was granted to the company for ever by Sir Hans 
Sloane, Bart. the lord of the manor, on condition of their Paying a quit-rent of 51. and continue it always as a phyſic- 
garden, and of preſenting every year to the Royal Society fitty ſamples of different ſorts of plants, there grown, till they 
amount to two thouſand. —The latter of theſe conditions hath been long fince more than completed. 


59 Shipwrights No hall James I, 1605 Nolivery; yet they have a maſter, z watdens, and 16aſſiſtants. 
- SpeQtacle-makers No hall Charles I, No livery ; yet have a maſter, 2 wardens, and 15 aſſiſtants. 
* Clock-makers No hall Charles I, 1632 50 10 0 0 

85 Slovers Jo No hall Charles I, 1638 130 8174 f | 

65 Tomb. makers No hall Charles I. 16:6 No livery; yet have a maſter, 2 wardens, and 13 aſſiſtants. 
3 — b No hall ames J. 1604 bo 5 oo | 

65 ramework-knitters Red croſs-ſtreet harles II. 1663 £58. 10 00 

- SIK-throwers No hall Charles I. 1630 No livery ; yet have a maſter, 2 wardens, and 20 aſſiſtants. 
2 ilkmen No hall Charles I. 1631 No livery ; yet have a governor, and 20 afliſtants. 


s Carmen, have no hall, nor charter, nor livery ; but are a fellowſhip by act of common council, with the title of Free Carmen 
of the city of London, and have a maſter, 2 wardens, and 41 aflittants, under the direction of the lord mayor and alder- 
men. The carts that belong to this fellowſhip, which are betwixt 4 and zoo, are, by an act of common council, ſubjected to 
the rule of the preſident and governors of Chriſt's Hoſpitalz to whom the owners of every cart pay 178. 4d. a year for a 


bg P; cence to work it, and every cart is brought to the hoſpital to have a number in braſs put upon it. 
70 3 No hall Charles l. 1636 No livery; yet have a maſter, 2 wardens, and 18 aſſiſtants. 
rs 


No hall O. Cromwell 1656 110 5 5 0 
| 71 Gardeners 
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anics, Halls, Incorporated A. Livery Livery Charitable Gifts paid 
Comp | f by men. fa etl ; . 2 . Ad Pri. 
* 4. * 
1 Gardeners No hall ames I. 1616 Nolivery; yet have a maſter, 2 wardens, 
4 Soap-makers No hall | ow fo I. 1630 No livery; yet have a maſter, 2 wakes oh 3 Aire, 
73 Tin-plate-workers No hall Charles II. 16:0 60 10 oo allifiang, 
74 Wheelwrights No hall Charles Il. 1670 100 15 15 © 
75 Diſtillers No hall Charles I. 1638 122 13 68 
76 Hatband-makers No hall Charles I. 1638 Incorporated with the company of Needle.makers, 
5 Patten-makers o hall Charles Il, 1% 46 6 oo 
om eee e ue ee 
obacco pipe-makers No hall Charles II. 1663 No livery ; yet have a mafter, 2 wardens 
85 Coach * 1 Noble- ſtreet Charles II. 1677 104 10 6 © Fork 19 afffany, 
81 Gun-ſmiths No hall Charles I. 1638 100 10 © © 
82 Gold and ſilver wire-drawers No hall ames I. 1623 No livery ; yet have a maſter, 2 wardens, and 18 aſſiſtar 
83 Long bow ſtring- makers No hall o chartet No livery; yet a company by preſcription, and have 5 
dens, and 19 aſſiſtants. g 
84 Card-makers No hall Charles IT. 16529 No livery; yet have a maſter, 2 wardens, and 18 aſſiſtan 
8; Fan- makers No hall Q. Anne 1709 No livery ; yet have a maſter, 2 wardens, and 20 afar,” 
86 Woodmongers, were a company incorporated with the carmen by K. James I. 160g, but ſurrendered their charter in — 
yet by an act of common council in 1694, they obtained a privilege of keeping 120 carts, excluſive of the number kept by 
the carmen, c | 
87 Starch-makers, ci No hall ames I, 1622 
88 Fiſhermen, extinct No hall ames II. 1687 
89 Pariſh-clerks Wooditreet enry IH. 1233 By a decree of the Star- chamber court in 1625, they cb. 


tained a privilege to keep a preſs in their hall, for printing the weekly bills of mortality, by a perſon appointed by the arch 
biſhop of Camerbury They are, by their charter, to make a report of all the weekly chriſtenings and burials in their f. 
veral pariſhes every 'Fueſday ; and they have a maſter, 2 wardens, and 17 aſſiſtants. 


go Porters, are another fellowſhip, without hall, or livery ; conſiſting of tackle and ticket - porters. They were conſtituted a fn. 


ternity by act of common council in 1646, with a power of annually chuting from among themſelves twelve rulers, bei 

fix of each denomination, However, the court of lord mayor and aldermen, have reſerved to themſelves a power of ap- 

pointing one of their own body, as the chief judge in all controverſy. One very laudable cuſtom of the maſter tackle. 
rters is, that ſach of their brethren as happen to be diſabled from working, receive their ſhare of all profits, as if actually 


in buſineſs, during life. 


gr The watermen, wherrymen, and lightermen of this city and neighbouring places, were by act of K. William III. conflitutel 


a ſociety, or company, under the direction of the lord mayor and aldermen. They are to furniſh 1000 men for the nary, 
upon demand by the admiralty. They hare a hall at Coal Harbour, near the Thames; and pay to their poor about 8col. x 


year; chiefly raiſed by terries over the Thames on Sunday. 


N. B. The company of Surgeons, Parith-clerks, Porters, and Watermen have not the privilege of making their members free. 


men of the city ot London. 


From the foregoing liſt, it appears on the whole, that there 
are ninety-one companies, forty-eight halls, and that the 
number of liverymen, according to the moſt exact account 
that could be procured, in 1779, is 8954. The ſums of 
money yearly diſtributed in charity by only twenty-three of 
the companies, amounts to 236551, and if bat forty pounds 
each be annually given by the remaining ſixty-eight com- 
panties the whole will be no leſs than 26,375 l. per annum. 


Company, New-River. This corporation conſiſts of a 


governor, deputy-governor, treaſurer, and twenty-ſix di- 
reCtors, who hold a weekly board for appointing officers, 
granting leaſes, and redreſſing grievances. The projec- 
tor of this CANAL for bringing water to London, with 
the aſſiſtance of king James I. and the corporation 


of London, is ſuppoſed to have expended 50,0001. | 


upon it; the profits, which are divided into ſeventy- 
two ſhares, for the firſt thirty years admitted of little 
more than five pounds to each ſhare : but their value is 
much increaſed, and now eſtimated at four or five thou- 


ſand pounds each. This company ſupplies more than | 


thirty thouſand houſes with water. 


Comyany ſeems more peculiarly g@ppropriated to thoſe 


grand aflociations, ſct on foot wr the commerce of 
the remote parts of the world; às the Englith and 
Dutch Eaſt India company, South Sea company, Milliflippi 
company, &c, The rite and eſtabliſhment whereof, we 
{hall here ſet before the reader. 

However injurious companies with joint ſtock, and incor- 
porated with excluſive privileges, may, at this time be 
reckoned to the nation in general; it is yet certain that 
they were the general parent of all our foreign commerce : 
private traders veing diſcouraged from hazarding their 
fortunes in foreign countries, until the method of traſſic 
had been ſirſt ſettled by joint-ſtock companies. From this 
principle it is, that we find ſeveral nations that are now 
endeavouring to improve their trade, and to eſtabliſh or 
increaſe maritime power, by the means of joint-ſtock 
Companies. . 

But ſince the trade of this kingdom, and the number of 
traders have increaſed, and the methods of aſſurance of 
thipping and merchandiſe, and the navigation to all parts 
of the known world have become familiar to us; theſe 
companies, in the opinions of molt men, have been 
looked upon in the light of monopolies: their privileges 
have therefore been leſſened from time to time, in order 
to favour a iree and general trade; and experience has 
ſhewn, that the trade of the nation has adyanced, in 
proportion as monopolies have been diſcouraged. 


Cour AN s Engliſh. —Exaſt India Company was formed 
towards the latter end of tle reign of queen Elizabeth; | 


their charter being dated in 1600, and renewed by 
James I. in 1610. | | 

1 heir firſt fleet, ſent out in 1600, brought bac“ ſo rich 
a Cargo, that in a ſew years they numbered twenty ſhips. 


hundred tons they are let at, for every 


King James I. to ſhew how much he had its intereſt at 
heart, ſent ſeveral embaſſies to the great Mogul, the 
kings of Perſia, Japan, and other princes, to make ties. 
ties of commerce in his name, and that of the cn 
ſome of which ſubſiſt ſtill : the king of Perſia, in par 
ticular, granted the company ror, extraordinary fi- 
. yours, in recompence for the ſervice the Engliſh ha 
done him, in aſſiſting him to expel the Portugueſe fron 
Ormus; who, by means of their lodgment there, ulurp- 
ed the whole commerce of the Perſian gulph. 
But its chief favours the company received at the hands d 
king Charles II. who, by a charter granted in 166, 
granted them the port and iſland of Bombay, with al 
the rights thereof as ſurrendered to him by the Port 
gueſe: only reſerving to himſelf the ſovereignty and bo- 
mage thereof, with a yearly acknowlegement of ten 
pounds per ann. in gold. Another charter, confirming 
preceding ones, was granted in 1676. In 1673 he allo 
ranted them, in like manner, the iſland of St. Helena, 
xelonging to himby right of conqueſt from the Dutch, who 
had before taken it from the Engliſh. By a fifth char- 
ter, purpoſely deſigned againſt interlopers, in 1683, he 
granted them a power to erect a court of judicature, con. 
poſed of a lawyer, and two merchants, in all their places, 
ſettlements, factories, &c. to judge of ſeizures, and all 
marine diſputes z as alſo about bargains, exchanges, &. 
and even of all crimes committed on the high ſeas, or inthe 
countries and territories of the company, in Aſia, Africs 
and America; the whole, however, agreeable to the ul- 
ages and cuſtoms of merchants, and the laws of England 
In 1671, the ſame prince granted the company 2 _— 
which contained a confirmation of the ancient ones d 
king James I. and queen Elizabeth; or rather, a nes 
charter, granting them abundance of privileges, 3 
they had not before enjoyed: this charter 18 properiy 
baſis of the company, and that whereon are ſounded a 
the rights, and the policy of the new company, afterwar 
eſtabliſhed in 1698. i 
All theſe five charters of king Charles II. were * 
firmed by king James II. in 1686, eſpecially 4 . 
which was enforced with new ſanQions z partici wp 
the article of excluſion z which, in the time 9 ” 
Charles, had been but little regarded, but was w__ 
ſorced with ſuch rigorous prohibitions, that all 11 
lopers feemed for ever excluded. : 1 be 
No perſon may trade thither, until ſufficient Kern, : 
given to the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, that 4 
, 11 be brought 
goods cauſed by them to be there laden, tha J: whic 
without breaking bulk, to ſome port in Englanc e under 
ſecurity the Englith Eaſt India company are to 50 eren 
ther common ſcal, after the rate of 2500ʃ. K hem 
ſhip by p 
ſent out, according to the form preſcribed, 9 an 


W. Ill. cap. 44. {c£t. 68. 6 Anne, cap. 3. feel . f 


The company has three principal ſettlements, viz. Fort | 


CoM 


| res, or ſubſcriptions of the company, were originally 
= 2 gol. {terling : but the directors, yy a conſider- 
able dividend to make in 1676, it was agreed to join the 
cofit to the original, inſtead of withdrawing it; and thus 
the ſhares were doubled, and became of 100!/. ſterling. 
Ie firtt capital was only 369,891. iterling, and 5s. which, 
being thus doubled, amounted to 739,782. ſterling, and 
101. to which, if the profits of the company to the year 
1685, viz. 96350396 ſterling be added, the whole ſtock 
will be 1,703,422. ſterling. a 
The company had, from time to time, undergone great 
loſſes; firſt, in 1682, by the loſs of Bantam, out of 
which they were driven, and had their 71 > cm 2 
dered by the Dutch; under pretence of a ſting ultan 
Agui againſt ſultar: Agom, his father. Secondly, about the 
ſame time, when the great numbers of interlopers, to 
whom king Charles II. too eaſily granted permiſhons, low- 
ered their thares cent. per cent. Ihirdly, by the war, which 
the company maintained in the Indies, againſt the — 
Mogul; wherein it was obliged to abandon the factory 
of Surat, and to retire to Bombay; on which occaſion 
king James II. granted them a new charter in 1686, 
being their ſixth ſince the Reſtoration. But ſtill ſhe re- 
paired her ſtock, and ſupported the reputation of her 
commerce, till the revolution which happened ſoon af- 
ter: when the war, and the incredible loſſes the company 
ſuſtained by the French privateers, &c. put it into ſo 
deſperate a condition, that appearing ſcarce poſſible to 
be ſupported, a new one was erected. 
The charter of the new Eaſt-India company was of the 
year 1698. Its ſtock was ſo conſiderable, and the ſub- 
{criptions ſo very ready, that, in two years time, the 
company had forty veſſels equipped in its ſervice z which 
was double of what the old one ever had; and ſent to 
the Indies (communibus annis) at leaſt a million ſterling in 
filver ; whereas the former had never ſent above 500,000/. 
After the two companies had ſubſiſted a few years in a ſe- 
parate ſtate, means were contrived to unite them, which 
was effected by an indenture tripartite, between the 
queen and the two companies, in 1702, and they were 
perfealy conſolidated in 1708, when a new charter of 
union was granted them, under the name of the United 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the Haſl-Indies; 
their whole capital conſiſting of 3,200,000/, which be- 
ing ſince expired, another charter, with new powers, 
was granted them in 1726, and their excluſive privileges 
prolonged for thirty-three years, in 1730, viz. to 1769; 
and it was continued, in the 17th year of Geo. II. 
to the year 1780, in which year another million was 
advanced by this company to the public. 
The cargo which the compeny ſends to the Eaſt-Indies, is 
chiefly ſilver, bullion, and pieces of eight; with cloth, 
either ſcarlet or blue; they alſo ſend ſome iron, and lead. 
The returns from the Indies are chiefly ſilks, both raw 
and manufactured, cottons, callicoes, muſlins, drugs, tea, 
coffee, china-ware, rice, ſago, red wood, ſalt-petre, pep- 
er, Carmania wool, indigo, &c. 
For the conomy and policy of the United Company, all 
perſons, without exception, are admitted members of it, 
natives and foreigners, men and women; with this cir- 
cumitance, that 1000. in the ſtock of the company gives 
the owner a. vote in the general courts ; and 20001. qua- 
likes him to be choſen a director. 
The direQors are twenty-four in number, including the 
chairman and deputy-chairman, but may be re- elected 
for faur years ſucceſſively. They have a ſalary of 150ʃ. 
per ann. and the chairman and deputy-chairman of 200/. 
The mcetings, or courts of directors, are to be held, at 
leaſt, once a week, but are commonly oſtener; and they 
are ſummoned as occaſions require. 
Out of the body of directors are choſen divers com- 
mittees, who have the peculiar inſpection of certain par- 
ticular branches of the company's buſineſs ; as, the com- 
mittee of correſpondence, committee of buying, com- 
mittee of treaſury, committee of warehouſes, committee 
of ſhipping, committee of accounts, committee of pri- 
vate trade, committee of houſe, committee of law-ſuits, 
committee of military fund, and committee to prevent 
the growth of private trade: 
No perſons are allowed to have any private trade, except 
the company's ollicers, and ſeamen ſent to India on board 
their thipsz who are regularly licenſed to carry out, and 
bring back commodities to a certain value, greater or 
leſs, according to their rank. But at their return, their 
cargoes are to be conſigned to the company, and ſold by 
them at their next ſale. The Jews alſo, and others deal- 
ing in diamonds, are allowed to trade for themſelves by 


the company's ſhips, on allowing ſo much per cent. to the 
company tor freight, | 


— 


William in Bengal; Fort St. George, on the coaſt of 
Coromandel; and the ifland of Bombay; each of which 
has ſeveral ſubordinate factories. | 
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The factories dependent on Fort William, are Caſſim- 
buzar, Patna, Dacca, Ballaſore, and Jugdea, — Thoſe on 
Fort St. George, are Fort Marlborough, Fort St. David, 
Vizagapatam, Ingeram, and Madipollam. —Thoſe on the 


ifland of Bombay, are Gombroon, Surat, Anjingo, and 
Tellicherry. 


CoMPANY, Royal African, eſtabliſhed for the commerce of 


the coaſts of Guinea, is governed much like that of the 
Eaſt-Indies. Its privilege is excluſive : it ſends out yearly, 
ten or a dozen ſhips, of about 150 tons, loaden with 
old and new draperies, and with iron-works, ſciſſars, 
knives, muſquets, cottons, and 6ther leſs conſiderable 
merchandizes. 
The returns are in gold-duſt, elephants teeth, wax, and 
leathers: but the beſt article of its commerce is NE- 
GROES, Which it ſends to Jamaica, Barbadoes, and other 
Engliſh ifles in America; frequently, even to the ports 
of New Spain. See Ass1EnNT0, &c. 
Though England began to trade to Africa as early as the 
year 1536, and ſeveral voyages were made to Guinea in 
1588, and ſome following years, for the importation of 
god and elephants teeth, nothing like a company was 
ormed till the year 1588, when queen Elizabeth granted 
a patent of excluſive privilege to certain perſons for ten 
years. In 1618, king James I. eſtabliſhed a company by 
charter, which was ſoon diffolved. Another company 
was ereQted by charter of Charles I. in 1631. which met 
with little ſucceſs z but the demand for negroes in the 
Engliſh American plantations increaſing, a third company 
was eſtabliſhed by a charter granted 1662, in favour of 
the duke of York; ſecuring to him the commerce of all 
the country, coaſts, iſlands, &c. belonging to the crown 
of England, or not poſſeſſed by any other Chriſtian 
prince; from Cape Blanco in 20 N. lat. to the Cape of 
Good Hope in 34* 30'S. lat. The charter was ſoon af- 
ter returned into the king's hands by the duke, and re- 
voked, by conſent of the parties affociated with him in 
the enterprize; in conſequence of which, the fourth and 
laſt excluſive company was eſtabliſhed and incorporated 
by letters patent in 1672. A capital was ſoon raiſed of 
111,000/. and this new company improved their trade, and 
increaſed their forts z but after the Revolution in 1689, 
this trade was laid open. In 1698, all private traders to 
Africa were obliged by ſtat. g and 10 Will. to pay ten 
per cent. in order to aſſiſt the company in maintaining their 
ſorts and factories. However, this aſſiſtance proving in- 
effectual, an annual ſum of 10,000/. was granted by the 
Britiſh parliament in 1730, for this purpoſe. In 1758, 
parliament eſtabliſhed an African company under new te- 
gulations; and in 1752, abſolutely, the old company, 
having given them a pecuniary ſatisfaction for their char- 
ter, lands, forts, ſlaves, &c. and veſted their forts and 
factories, &c. in the new company, which is impowered 
to arm and train military forces at their forts, and to 


. puniſh offences, fo as not to extend to life or limbs, and 


to erect courts of judicature for mercantile and mari- 
time bargains, &c. 

The direction of the affairs of this company is referred to 
a committee of nine perſons, choſen annually by the free- 
men at London, Briſtol, and Liverpool, who purchaſe 
their freedom, and right of election, by the payment of 
495. and accountable to the board of trade and plan- 
tations. 

For the incorporation of this company, and the regula- 
tions concerning it, ſee 23 Geo. II. cap. 31—25 Geo. II. 
cap. 40. 


Cour, Hamburgh, is the oldeſt trading eſtabliſhment 


in the kingdom; though not always known by that name, 
nor reſtrained to thoſe narrow bounds under which it is 
now confined. It was firſt called, the Company of Mer- 
chants trading to Calais, Holland, Zealand, Brabant, and 
Flanders : then it acquired the general title of Merchant- 
adventurers of England; as being compoſed of all the 
Engliſh merchants who traded to the Low Countries, the 
Baltic, and the German ocean. Laſtly, it was called 
the Company of Merchant-adventurers of Backend trading to 
Hamburgh. 
This company, as well as ſome others in England, built on 
its model, is very different from thoſe above mentioned; 
and differs widely from the ordinary plan and ſyſtem of 
ſuch ſocieties. In effect, this is not a ſociety of dealers, 
each furniſhing a part of the ſum to conſtitute the capi- 
tal ſtock of the company;z but a mere aflociation, or body 
of merchants, who have nothing in common, but the 
grant and privilege of trading to Hamburgh, and ſome 
other cities of Germany; each managing his own com- 
merce, and trading on his own foundation: only obſerv- 
ing a certain diſcipline, and ſome regulations, which 
none but the company can eſtabliſh, or _ | 
This company was firſt incorporated by Edward I. in 1296 
and eſtabliſhed again, by charter, in 1406, under the 
reign of king Henry IV. It was afterwards confirmed, 
— augmented with divers privileges, by many of his 
10 U ſucceſſors z 
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fucceflors; among the reſt, by Henry V. in 1413; 
Henry VI. in 1422; Henry VII. in 1493, 1505, and 
15063 Henry VIII. in 1509, 1517, and 1536; Edward 
in 1547 3 queen Mary, in 1553 Elizabeth, in 1564, 
and 1886; James I. in 1605; and Charles II. in 1661. 
But of all theſe charters, there are, properly, none but 
thoſe of Henry IV. Henry VII. Elizabeth, James, and 
Charles, that are of any importance, or that give the 
company any thing new ; the reſt being only confirmations. 
Before the charter of Henry IV. all the Englith mer- 
chants, who trafficked out of the realm, were left to 
their own diſcretion, and managed their affairs with fo- 
reigners, as might be moſt for their reſpective intereſts; 
without any regard to the general commerce of the 
nation. 
Henry, obſerving this diſorder, endeavoured to remedy it, 
by uniting all the merchants in his dominions into one 
5 4, wherein, without loſing the liberty of trading each 
for himſelf, they might be governed by a company ſtill 
ſubſiſting ; and ſubject to regulations, which ſhould 
ſecure the general intereſt of the national commerce, 
without prejudice to the intereſt of particulars. With 
this view, he granted all the merchants of his ſtates, par- 
ticularly thoſe of Calais, then in his hands, a power of 
aſſociating themſelves into a body politic, with directors 
and governors, both in England and abroad; to hold at- 
ſemblies, both ſor the direction of buſineſs, and the de- 
— of controverſies among merchants z make laws ; 
puniſh delinquents; and impoſe moderate duties and 
taxes on merchandizes, and merchants, to be employed 
in the ſervice of the corporation. 
Theſe few articles of the charter of Henry IV. were af- 
terwards much augmented by Henry VII. who firſt gave 
them the title of Merchant- adventurers to Calais, Holland, 
&c. gave them a power of proclaiming and continuing 
free Hire at Calais; and ordered, that to be repated a 
member of the ſociety, each perſon pay twenty marks 
ſterling ; and that the ſeveral members ſhould attend the 
general meetings, or courts, appointed by the directors, 
whether at London, Calais, or elſewhere. 
The inexecution of this laſt article, and contempt of ſome 
of the reſt, occaſioning great inconveniences to the con- 
pany's affairs, another charter was procured z whereby the 
pain of impriſonment was menaced, for thoſe who ſhould 
abſent themſelves from the meetings without lawful 
cauſe, or ſhould diſobey the laws. A petition being 
made to queen Elizabeth, in 1564, for an explanation of 
certain articles in the charter of Henry VII. and a con- 
firmation of the reſt granted by other kings; that prin- 
ceſs, by a charter of the ſame year, declares, that to end 
all diſputes, they ſhall be incorporated anew, under the 
title of the Company of Merchant-adventurers of England , 
that all who were members of the former company ſhould, 
if they deſired it, be admitted members of this; that 
they thould have a common ſeal ; that they ſhould admit 
into their ſociety what other perſons, and on what terms, 
they pleaſed; and expel them again on miſbehaviour 
that the city of Hamburgh, and neighbouring cities, 
ſhould be reputed within their grant, together with thoſe 
of the Low Countries, &c. in that of the former com- 
pany; that no member ſhould marry out of the kingdom, 
nor purchaſe lands, &c. in any city beyond ſea; and that 
thoſe who do, ſhall be, ipſe fas, excluded for ever. 
Twenty-two years after this firlt charter, queen Eliza- 
beth granted them a ſecond ; confirming the former, and 
fucther granting them a privilege of excluſion ; with a 
power of eredling in each city within their grant, a 
itanding council. 
The woollen manufacture being the principal object 
of their application, they met with great oppoſition 
firſt, from the Hanſe, who forced them frequently to 
change their mart, or ſtaple; and afterwards under king 
James I. who having erected a corporation in 1616, in 
tavour of ſome private perſons, who offered to ſet up a 
manufacture for dying and preſſing cloths, &c. under 
pretence thereof, the company of merchant-adventurers 
were prohibited dealing therein. But that project not 
ſucceeding, and the charter being revoked two years af- 
terwards, the merchant-adventurers, whoſe company had 
been diſſolved two years before, were reſtored in 1617, 
to their ancient privileges, and a new charter was given 
them, confirming their excluſive rights; and allowing 
them to have pr oc in the e cuſtom-houſes, to 
have an eye that they were not prejudiced in their wool- 
lens, under pretence of the like merchandizes, which 
others were allowed to ſend to other parts. This char- 
ter of king James, is the laſt of thoſe confirmed by 
Charles I. in the grand charter of 1661. 
The revolutions which had happened in the Low Coun- 
trics towards the end of the ſixteenth century, and which 
laid the foundation of the republic of Holland, having 
hindered the compary from continuing their commerce 
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ComyPany, Rufſia, This was firſt projected towards the 
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end of the reign of king Edward VI. ' 
firſt and has | years of Philip and Mares bes in the 
its perfection, till its charter was confirmed b * 
parliament, under queen Elizabeth, in 1566. f h of 
riſe from certain adventurers, who were ſent ; : - 
veſſels on the diſcovery of new countries: tals =— 
out a north-eaſt paſſage to China: theſe, fallin G 1 5 
White Sea, and making up to the port of ee the 
were exceedingly well received by the Muſcovites - "Rs 
at their return, ſollicited letters patent to ſecure wt 
ſelves the commerce of Ruſſia, for which the * 
formed an aflociation. 7 * 
The charter was promiſed them by Edward VI 

award VI. 
dying, was firſt diſpatched by queen Mary, in 5 4 a 
this charter, the aſſociation was declared a body politic 
under the name of the Company of Merchant-adventurer, 
of England, for the diſcovery of land, territories iſland: 
c. unknown, or unfrequented. Their privileges were to 
have a governor, four conſuls, and twenty-four aſſiſtant 
for their commerce; ſor their policy, to make laws n. 
flict penalties, ſend out ſhips to make diſcoveries take 
poſſeſſion of them in the king's name, ſet up the banner 
royal of England, plant them; and laſtly, the excluſre 
5 of trading to Archangel, and other ports of 
uſcovy, not yet frequented by the Engliſh, | 

This charter, not being ſufficiently guarded, was con- 
firmed by parliament in the eighth year of queen Flizz- 
beth; wherein it was enacted, that in regard the former 
name was too long, they ſhould now be called Company 
of Engliſh Merchants for diſcovering new trades; under 
which name, they ſhould be capable of acquiring and 
holding all kinds of lands, manors, rents, &c. not ex- 
ceeding a hundred marks per ann. and not held of her 
majeſty; that no part of the continent, iſland, harbour, 
&c. not known or trequented before the tirſt enterprize 
of the merchants of their company, htuate to the north, 
or north-welt, or north-eaſt of London; nor any part of 
the continent, iſlands, &c. under the obedience of the 
emperor of Ruſſia, or in the countries of Armenia, Me- 
dia, Hyrcania, Perſia, or the Caſpian fea, ſhould be vi- 
Gted by any ſubjects of England, to exercife any com- 
merce, without the conſent of the ſaid company, on pain 
of conhſcation. The ſaid company ſhall uſe no ſhips in 
her new commerce, but thoſe of the nation; nor tranſ- 
mu any cloths, ſerges, or other woollen ſtuffs, till they 

ave been dyed and prefled. That in cafe the company 
diſcontinue of itſelf to unload commodities in the road 
of the abbey of S. Nicolas, in Ruſſia, or ſome other port, 
on the north coaſts. of Ruſſia, for the ſpace of three 
years, the other ſubjects of England ſhall be allowed to 
traffick to Narva, while the ſaid company diſcontinues its 
commerce into Ruſſia, only uſing Engliſh veſſels. 
This company ſubliſted with reputation almoſt a whole ceu- 
tury, till the time of the civil wars. It is ſaid, the cz 
then reigning, hearing of the murder of king Charles |. 
ordered all the Engliſh in his ſtates to be expelled; 
which the Dutch taking the advantage of, ſettled in their 
room. After the Reſtoration, the remains of the comps"? 
re-eſtabliſhed part of their commerce at Archangel, but 
never with the ſame ſucceſs as before; the Rullians being 
now well accuſtomed to the Dutch merchants, and mot 
chandize. 

This company ſubſiſts ſtill, nearly on the foot of that of 
Hamburgh, and the northern and Turky compane'; © 
each member thereof trafficks for himſelf, and on he 
own foundation; only paying an acknowlegement of 120! 
13/. ſterling, beſides ſome other dues impoſed, from une 
to time, for the occaſions of the company, and the com 
merce in general. It is under the direction of a get. 
nor, four conſuls, and aſſiſtants. ” 
OMPANY, North Sea, or as ſome, more 1 we wo 
charter, call it Eaſlland Company, is eſtabli ed on ſinu 
ground with that of Hamburgh; from whence it ap- 
pears to have been diſmembered. nicle 
Its charter is dated in the year 1579. By the firſt üite 
the company is erected into a body politic, under the l 
of the Company of Merchants of the Al; to con ne 
Engliſhmen, all real merchants, who have ner - cel; 
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thereof, and trafficked through the Sound, be- 

_ year 1568, into Norway, Sweden, Poland, Li- 
vonia, Pruſſia, Pomerania, &c. as alſo Revel, Coningſ- 
berg, Dantzick, Copenhagen, &c, excepting Narva, 
Muſcovy, and its dependencies. Moſt of the tollowing 
articles grant them the uſual prerogatives of ſuch compa- 
nies 3 as a ſeal, governor, courts, laws, &c. 

The privileges peculiar to this company are, that none ſhall 
be admitted a member, who is already a member of any 
other company z nor any retail-dealer at all. That no mer- 
chant qualified, be admitted without paying ſix pounds 
thirteen ſhillings and ſix-pence. That a member of an- 
other company, deſiring to renounce the privileges there- 
of, and to be received into that of the Eaſt, ſhall be ad- 
mitted gratis; provided he procures the ſame favour for 
a merchant of the Eaſt, willing to fill his place. 'That 
the merchant-adventurers who never dealt in the Eaſt, in 
the places expreſſed in the charter, may be received as 
members of the company on paying forty marks; that, 
notwithſtanding this union of the Adventurers of England 
with the Company of the Eaft, each ſhall retain its rights 
and privileges. That they ſhall export no cloths but 
what are dyed and preſſed, except a hundred pieces per 
annum, which are allowed them gratis. 

This charter was confirmed by Charles II. in 1629, with 
this addition; that no perſon, of what quality ſoever, 
living in London, ſhould be admitted a member, unleſs 
he were free of the wa 
This company was complained of as a monopoly, and firſt 
curtailed by legal authority in 1672; and fince the de- 
claration of rights in 1689, exiſt only in name; but till 
continue to elect their annual ofhcers, who are a gover- 
nor, a deputy, and twenty-four affiſtants. 


Company, Turky, or Levant Company. This company is 


eſtabliſhed on ſimilar ground with that of the Hamburgh 
Company, i. e. there is no common fund, wherein, the 
adventurers depoſit their ſtock to make one ſingle com- 
merce; but the commerce thither is free, each member 
traſhcking for himſelf ; but obſerving the rules and or- 
ders of the company; and all contributing, occaſionally, 
towards the common expences. 
This flouriſhing body had its riſe under queen Elizabeth, 
in 1581, James I. confirmed its charter in 160g, add- 
ing new ptivileges. During the civil wars, there hap- 
pened ſome innovations in the government of the com- 
pany; mauy perſons having been admitted members, not 
qualified by the charters of queen Elizabeth and king 
James, or that did not conform to the regulations pre- 
ſcribed. Charies II. upon his reſtoration, endeavoured 
to ſet it upon its ancient baſis; to which end, he gave 
them a charter, containing not only a confirmation of 
their old one, but alſo ſeveral new articles of reforma- 
tion. 
By this, the company is erected into a body politic, capa- 
ble of making laws, &c. under the title of the Company 
of Merchants of England trading to the ſeas of the Levant. 
The number of members is not limited, but is ordinarily 
about three hundred. 'The regs! qualification re- 
quired is, that the candidate be a freeman of London, 
and a wholeſale merchant, either by family, or by ſerv- 
ing an apprenticeſhip of ſeven years. Thoſe under 
twenty-five years of age pay 254. king at their admiſ- 
ſion; thoſe above, twice as much. This fine was re- 
duced by aCt of parliament, in 1753, to 20/. and the 
priniegs of admiſſion extended to every Britiſh ſubject. 
ach makes oath, at his entrance, not to ſend any mer- 
chandizes to the Levant, but on his own account; and 
not to conſign them to any but the company's agents or 
factors. This reſtriction is likewiſe enlarged by the 


above mentioned ſtatute. 


The company has a court, or board, at London, which is 


compoſed of a governor, deputy-governor, and fifteen 
directors, or aſſiſtants ; who are all actually to live in 
London, or the ſuburbs. They have alſo a deputy-go- 
vernor in every city, and port, where there are any mem- 
bers of the company. The aſſembly at London ſends out 
the veſſels, regulates the tariff for the price at which the 
European merchandizes ſent to the Levant are to be ſold ; 
and for the quality of thoſe returned. It raiſes taxes on 
merchandizes, to defray impoſitions, and the common 
expences of the company; preſents the embaſſador which 
the king is to keep at the Porte, elects two conſuls for 
myrna and Conſtantinople, &c. 
One of the beſt regulations of the company is, not to leave 
the conſuls, or even embaſſador, to fix the impoſition on 
veſſels for defraying the common expences (a thing fatal 
to the companies of moſt other nations); but to allow a 
penſion to the ambaſſador, and conſuls, and even to the 
chief ofhcers z as ſecretary, chaplain, interpreters, and 
Janizaries ; that there may not be any pretence for their 


n any ſum at all on che merchants, or merchan- 


In extraordinary caſes, the conſuls, and even the am- 
baſſador, have recourſe to two deputies of the company, 
reſiding in the Levant : or, if the affair be very import- 
ant, they aſſemble the whole body. Here are regulated 
the preſents to be given, the voyages to be made, and 
every thing to be deliberated ;z and on the reſolutions 
here taken, the deputies appoint the treaſurer to furniſh 
the moneys, &c. required. 
It is true, the ambaſſador and conſul may act alone on 
theſe occaſions ; but the penſion being allowed them on 
1 of declining them, they chooſe rather to ſit 
III. 
The ordinary commerce of this company employs from 
twenty to twenty-live veſſels, carrying from twenty-five 
to thirty pieces of cannon. 
The merchandizes exported thither are, cloths of all 
kinds and colours, pewter, lead, pepper, cochineal, and 
a great deal of filver, which they take up at Cadiz : the 
returns are in raw filk, galls, camlets, wools, cottons, 
Morocco leather, aſhes for making glaſs and ſoap, and 
ſeveral gums, and medicinal drugs. 
The commerce of this company to Smyrna, Conſtantino— 
ple, and Scanderoon, is not eſteemed much leſs conſi- 
derable than that of the Eaſt-India company; but is, doubt- 
leſs, more advantageous to England; becauſe it takes 
off much more of the Engliſh manufactures than the 
other, which is chiefly carried on in money. 
The places reſerved for the commerce of this company are, 
all the ſtates of Venice, in the gulph of Venice; the 
ſtate of Raguſa; ali the ſtates of the grand ſeignior, and 
the ports of the Levant and Mediterranean z excepting 
Carthagena, Alicant, Barcelona, Valencia, Marſcilles, 
Toulon, Genoa, Leghorn, Civita Vecchia, Palermo, 
Meſſina, Malta, Majorca, Minorca, and Corſica; and 
other places on the coaſts of France, Spain, and Italy. 


ComMPyaANY, South-Sea, Many take this company, eſtabliſhed 


by ſtat. 9 Anne, 1711, to have been originally intended, 
rather as a political contrivance for raiſing a fund of mo- 
ney, to ſerve in the preſſing occaſions of the itate, than 
as a real eſtabliſhment for the ſake of commerce. For 
the nation being exhauſted of money by the long wars 
with France, it is no wonder the phantom of a new com- 


pany ſhould be raiſed, to bring in the ſubſcriptions of the 


monied men; as the only expedient to be ſupplied with 
money, without diffatietying the people, already worn 
out with ſubſidies, &c. 

The total capital of this company was at firſt 9,177,9677. 
155. 44. but in 1715 it was enlarged to ten millions, at 
an intereſt of 6 per cent. reduced in 1717 to 5 per cent. 


The capital was increaſed again in 1719 to 11,746,844“. 


85. 10d. And if the plan of 1720 had perfectly ſuc- 
ceeded, the amount of the capital would have been 
43,411, 3990. 6s. 114. 4. See FUND. 

Be this as it will, it is certain, the miniſtry never thought 


ſeriouſly, during the whole courſe of the war, about 


making any ſettlement on the coaſts of South America 
which was the thing wherewith the people were firſt flat- 
tered: beſides, that the fund ee apparently per- 
verted to defray the expences of the war, its value was 
ſo lowered, that it muſt, in all probability, have ſunk 
outright, but for the 8 help it met with in 
1713. | 

By the treaty of Utrecht, the buſineſs of the French Aſ- 
ſiento company, which was to furniſh the Spaniſh Weſt- 
Indies with negroes, was refigned to the Engliſh, in fa- 
vour of the South-Sea Company; which, by this turn, re- 
lieved itſelf from its languiſhing ſituation, and became 
in a condition to vie with the moſt flouriſhing c#mpanies 
of commerce in England. See Ass1ENT0. 

The South-Sea company, who, without changing their name, 
took on them the Aſhento, or farm of negroes, preſerved 
the ſame eſtabliſhment, until the peace of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, in 1748; and their veſſels diſembarked their ne- 
grocs, which they had purchaſed through all the coaſts 
of Africa within their grant, at Buenos Ayres. 

The company, it is certain, ſet out with good ſucceſs; and 
there was room to hope ſtill better; ſince, beſides that 
the value of their ſtock, the firſt five years, roſe faſter, 
in proportion, than that of any other company; his ma- 
jeſty, after purchaſing 10,000/. ſterling. therein, was 
pleaſed to condeſcend to be their governor, or firſt direc- 
tor. This company is under the management of a ſub-go- 
vernor, deputy-governor, and twenty-one directors, choſen 
every three years; for which a qualification of 2000/. ſtock 
is ſufficient, and for an elector go. For what remains 
of the hiſtory of this company, with that fatal train of ro- 
mantic companies it drew after it, ſee BUBBLE. 


CoMPANY, Greenland, Sec GREENLAND. 
CoMPANIES, Veſ-India, or thoſe of the Engliſh colonies 


in North America, are of a lower claſs than thoſe above 
mentioned; and too numerous to be here deſcribed, 


'Their names are, the Virginia Company, New England, 
New 
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' New York, Penſylvania, New Scotland, Maſſachuſet, Con- 

necticut, Bermudas, Tobago, and Carolina Companies. To 

theſe may be added the Hudſon's Bay Company, incorpo- 

rated by charter in 1670. This company, by a joint ſtock, 

carries on a conſiderable trade to the factories eſtabliſhed 

in Hudſon's Bay and Straits, whither the natives repair 
with their fine beaver, furs, &c. It is under the direc- 
tion of a governor, deputy-governor, and ſeven aſſiſtants. 

ComPany, Scotch Darien. This was eſtabliſhed with good 
proſpect at Edinburgh, in 1695, for the commerce of 
South America. In 1698, they ſent an armament and a 

colony, which they endeavoured to eſtabliſh in the iſth- 

mus of Darien, which parts North and South America 

but the Engliſh miniſtry not thinking proper to avow and 

ſupport the firſt ſucceſſes of the company, which had 

alarmed Spain, ever jealous of this part of her territo- 
ries, the Scotch colony was diſperſed by the Spaniards 
in 1699, and thus vaniſhed the beſt project, that ever 
was formed, for diſputing with that nation the poſſeſſion 

of thoſe countries, from which ſhe pretends to exclude 

all other nations. 

ComPany, Dutch Eaft-India, had its riſe in the midſt of 
the ſtruggle which that people had for their liberty : for 
the Spaniards having forbid all commerce with them, and 
ſhut up all their ports; neceſſity inſpired ſome Zealanders 
to ſeek a new north-eaſt paſſage to China. 

This enterprize proving unſucceſsful to three ſeveral ar- 

maments in 1594, 1595, and 1596, a ſecond company was 
formed, under the name of the Company of remote Parts; 

which, in 1595, took the ordinary route of the Portu- 

gueze to the Indies, and returned, in two years and a 

hal('s time, with little gain, but good hopes. 

This company, and a new one juſt eſtabliſhed at Amſter- 
dam, being united, equipped other fleets; and theſe oc- 
cafioned other companres at Amſterdam, Rotterdam, in 
Zealand, &c. infomuch that the ſtates ſoon began to ap- 
prehend they might be prejudicial to each other. Under 
this concern, they called all the directors of the ſeveral 
companies together, who all conſented to an union, the 
treaty whereof was confirmed by the ſtates in 1602, a 
very remarkable epocha, as being that of the moſt ſolid 
and celebrated eſtabliſument of commerce that ever was 
in the world. 

Its firſt capital was fix millions ſix hundred thouſand 
guilders. It had fixty directors, divided into ſeveral 
chambers; twenty in that of Amſterdam, twelve in that 
of Zealand, fourteen in that of Delft and Rotterdam, 
and a like number in thoſe at Sluys and Horn. As each 
grant expires, the company is obliged to procure a new 
one, which it has already done four times ſince the firſt ; 
viz. one in 1623, for twenty-one years, like the firſt ; 
another for twenty-one years, commencing in 1643; and 
a third in 1665, for forty years; a fourth in advance, 
commencing in 1698, to end in 1740. Each grant coſts 
the company a conſiderable ſum: that of 1647, coſt 
1,600,000 guilders, and the two following ones more : 
that of 1698, was confirmed by a placard of the ſtates- 
general, granting them an excluſive privilege, which was 
rolonged in 1761 for thirty years more. 

heir Rauries, reſidences, &c. in the Faſt-Indies, are 
very numerous; reaching from the Perſian gulph to the 
coaſt of China : the principal is that of Batavia, the cen- 
ter of their commerce: here reſides their general, with 
the ſtate and ſplendor of a ſovereign prince; making war 
and peace with the eaſtern kings and emperors at plea- 
ſure. 

The other more conſiderable ſactories are, Taiouam on 
the coaſt of China, Nangifac in Japan, Malacca, Surat, 
Amboyna, Banda, Siam, Moluccos, &c. ſeveral on the 
coaſt of Coromandel, and at Iſpahan, Cape of Good 
Hope, &c. in all, they number forty factories, and 
twenty-five fortreſſes. They bave the whole trade of the 
ſpicery in their own hands, 

Company, Dutch W:ft-India, eſtabliſhed in 1621, with an 
excluſive privilege to trade twenty-four years along the 
coaſts of Africa, between the tropic of 8 and the 
Cape of Good Hope; and in America, from the ſouth 
point of Newfoundland, through the ſtraits of Magel- 
lan, that of Le Maire, or others, to the ſtraits of Anian, 
both in the North and South ſea. 

'The direCtors are divided into five chambers (as in the 
Eaſt-India company), out of which, nineteen are choſen 
for the general direction of affairs. In 1647, the com- 
pany renewed its grant for twenty-five years; but it was 
ſcarce able to hold out the term, on account of its great 


loſſes and expences in taking the bay of Todos los San- 


tos, Fernambuc, and the greateſt part of Braſil from the 
Portugueſe. "The weakneſs of this company, which had 
ſeveral times in vain attempted to be joined to that of the 
_ Eaſt-Indies, occalioned its diſſolution at the expiration 
of its grant. 


ComPyPanyY, Dutch Nerth, has no excluſiy 


— 


Company, Dutc 


Comrany, French 
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prietors and their creditors, was ſettled in th 


and eſtabliſhment with the former; and _ 11 
though —— decayed. Their firſt ca * ſts, 
about fix millions of florins. Its principal ſtall Was 
are, one at Cape Verd, another on the Gold Coap | 
Africa, at Tobago, Curaſſao, &c. in America. oaſt of 
- P e Privilege th 
advantage of its patent being of another k. my 
:nconifiderable. 1 2 N er kind, and "ery 
There are alſo, in Holland, companies fort : 

the fiſhery of Nova Zembla, Davis's Do ſea, 
land: yet none of their fiſheries are interdicted to _ 
traders; all the difference between theſe and the « 

nies conſiſting in this, that the former may not go aſhore 


to cut their fiſh in pieces, and melt their lard ; but muſt 


bring their luggage to Holland. 
wich Levant. In ſtrictneſs, there is no Le. 
vant company in Holland: but the commerce of the pri 


vate traders is fo conſiderable, that the ſtate has taken 


the regulation thereof on itſelf. 

To this end, they have eſtabliſhed a chamber of direction 
at Amſterdam, compoſed of fix deputics, and a regiſter; 
who, under the burgomaſters, take care of every thing 
relating to the commerce of the Mediterranean ; Ger, 
ally that of Smyrna and Conſtantinople. 

This company names the conſuls, appoints the number and 
ſtrength of convoys, terminates differences among the 
traders, and has alſo a right, on occaſion, to add new 
regulations to the old ones; though thoſe be of no force 
till confirmed by the e ; 


Comreanr, French Eaft-India, was eſtabliſhed in 1664, with 


an excluſive 22 to trade for fifty years in all the 
ſeas of the Eaſt-Indies and South-ſea; no adventurer to 
be admitted without a thouſand livres in ſtock ; and fo- 
reigners, who have twenty thouſand livres in ſtock, to 
be reputed regnicoles. | 
The patent pong them the iſland of Madagaſcar; an! 
the king to be at one fifth of the expence of the thre: 
firſt armaments, without intereſt ; the principal to be re- 
ſunded in ten years; or, if the company find it loſes on 
the whole, the loſs to fall on the king's fide. 
The capital fund of the company, which was moſtly fur- 
niſhed by the king, was ſeven or eight millions of livres, 
but was to have been fifreen millions. 
In effect, though no means were wanting to ſupport the 
company, us it {till drooped, and ſtill ſtruggled ; till, ha- 
ing ſubſiſted ren years without any change in its form, 
and being no longer able to diſcharge its engagementz, 
there were new regulations concerted, but to little pur- 
oſe. At length, things not being diſpoſed for a new 
Eaft-India company, nor much good to be expected from 
the old one, in 1708, the miniſtry allowed the directors 
to treat with the rich traders of St. Malo, and reſign to 
them their privilege, under certain conditions. In the 
hands of theſe laſt, the company began to flouriſh. 
Its chief factory is at Pondicherry, on the coaſt of Co- 
romandel : this is the reſidence of the director- genen; 
the other faCtories are inconſiderable. The merchandizes 
which the company brings into France are, filks, cottons, 
ſpices, coffee, rice, ſalt-petre ; ſeveral kinds of gumsand 
; Et wood, wax, printed callicoes, muſlins, &c. 
WA India, was eſtabliſhed in 1664. 
Their charter gave them the property and ſeigniory 0! 
Canada, Acadia, the Antilles iſlands, iſle of Cayenne, 
and the Terra Firma of America, from the river of thc 
Amazons to that of Oroonoko ; with an excluſive pi 
lege for the commerce of thoſe places, as alſo of Sene- 
gal, and the coaſts of Guinea, for forty years, only paß 
ing half the duties. 5 
The ſtock of the company was ſo conſiderable, that, in les 
than ſix months, forty-five veſſels were equipped; bete 
with they took poſſeſſion of all the places in their grant, 
and ſettled a commerce : yet this only ſubſiſted nine 
years. In 1674, the grant was revoked, and the _— 
tries above reunited to the king's dominions, 45 before; 
the king reimburſing the actions of the adventure? 
This revocation was owing partly to the poverty * i 
company, occaſioned by its loſſes in the Wars with 1 
land, which had neceſſitated it to borrow above : 0 
lion; and even to alienate its excluſive privilege * "a 
coaſts of Guinea: but alſo to its having in good bene 
anſwered its end; which was to recover thc oo , 
of the Weſt-Indies from the Dutch, who had to hy 
from them: for the French merchants, being uon the 
cuſtomed to traffic to the Antilles, b permiſbon © 
company, were ſo attached to it, that it was - e 
they would ſupport the commerce after the ditlolu 
the company. 


Cour AN x, French Mififſippi, was firſt eſtabliſhed in 1684) 


ine pro- 
in favour of the chevalier De la Salle; who wr, 


jected it in 1660, and being appointed governd elle 


In 1674, a new company, compoſed of the ancient pro- fort of Frontignac, at the mouth of that river, TR 


; 4 


over the country in the year 1683, and returned to France 

to ſolicit the eſtabliſhment. This obtained, he ſet ſail 

for his new colony, with four veſſels loaden with inha- 

bitants, &c. but entering the gulph of Mexico, he did 

it ſeems, know the river that had coſt him ſo much 
fatigue 3 but ſettled on another river, unknown z where 
his colony periſhed by degrees; ſo that, in 1685, there 
were not a hundred perſons remaining. Making ſeveral 
expeditions to find the MiſMppi, he was killed in one 
of them by a party who mutinied againſt him z where- 
upon the colony was diſperſed and loſt. M. Hiberville 
aherwents ſucceeded better : he found the Miſſiſſippi, 
built a fort, and ſettled a French colony there; but he 
being poiſoned, it is ſaid, by the intrigues of the Spa- 
niards, who feared ſuch a neighbour, in 1712, M. Cro- 
zat had the whole property of trading to the French ter- 
ritories, called Louiſiana, granted him for fifteen years. 

ComPany of the et. In 1717, the fieur Crozat ſurren- 
dered his grant; and in the ſame year a new company was 
erected, under the title of Company of the Weſt : to which, 
beſides every thing granted to the former company, was 
added the commerce of beaver, enjoyed by rhe, Canada 
company from the year 1706, but expiring in 1717, In 
this eſtabliſhment, an equal view was had to the finances, 
and the commerce of the nation; and, accordingly, part 
of the conditions of its eſtabliſhment regarded the ſet- 
tling a colony, a trade, &c. the other the vending part 
of the bills, called bills of fate; which could no longer 
ſubſiſt on their preſent footing. The former are no more 
than are uſual in ſuch eſtabliſhments : for the latter, the 
actions are fixed at five hundred livres; each ar car in 
bills of ſtate; the actions to be eſteemed as merchandize, 
and in that quality to be bought, ſold, and trafhcked. 
The bills of ſtate, which make the fund of the actions, 
to be converted into yearly revenue. To put the finiſh- 
ing hand to the company, in 1717, its fund was fixed at 
an hundred millions of livres; which being filled, the 
caſh was ſhut up. 

Comeany, India. The junction of the former company 
with that of Canada, was immediately followed by its 
union with that of Senegal; both in the year 1718, by 
an arret of council, which at the ſame time granted the 
new company the commerce of beavers, and made it miſ- 
treſs of the negro, or Guinea trade, to the French colo- 
nies in America. 

Nothing was now wanting to its perfection, but an union 
with the Eaſt-India company, and with thoſe of China and 
St. Domingo, which was effected; with the two firſt in 
1719, and with the third in 1720. This union of the 
Eaſt-India and China company with the company of the 
Weſt, occaſioned an alteration of the name; and it was 
henceforth called the /ndia company. 

The reaſons of the union were the inability of the two 
former to carry on their commerce, the immenſe debts 


not, 


they had contracted in the Indies, eſpecially the E 


Company; complaints whereof had been ſent to court by 
the Indians, which diſcredited the company ſo that they 
qurſt not appear any longer at Surat: laſtly, the little 
care they took to diſcharge their engagements; and their 
having transferred their privilege to the private traders of 
St. Malo, in conſideration of a tenth in the profits of the 
returns of their ſhips. 
The ancient actions of the company of the Weſt, which 
were not at par when this engraftment was projected, 
before it was completed, were riſen to 300 per cent. which 
unexpected ſucceſs gave occaſion to conclude the new ac- 
tions of the united companies would not bear leſs credit. 
The concourſe of ſubſcribers was ſo great, that in a 
month's time there were above fifty millions ſubſcribed 
for: the firſt twenty-five million actions which were 
granted to the India company, beyond the hundred mil- 
lions of ſtock allowed the company of the Weſt, being 
filled as ſoon as the books were opened; to ſatisfy the 
earneſtneſs of the ſubſcribers, the ſtock was increaſed 
by ſeveral arrets to three hundred millions. Credit {till 
increaſing, the new actions roſe to 1200 per cent. and 
thoſe of the ancient company of the Welt to 1900 per cent. 
an exorbitant price, to which no other company ever roſe. 
Its condition was now ſo flouriſhing, that in 1719 it of- 
fered the king to take a leaſe of all his farms for nine 
ears, at the rate of three millions five hundred thouſand 
ivres per ann. more than had been given before; and 
alſo to lend his majeſty twelve hundred millions of livres 
to pay the debts of the ſtate. Theſe offers were accepted; 
and the king, in conſideration hereof, granted them all 
the privileges of the ſeveral grants of the companies united 
to that company, to the year 1770, on condition, however, 
of diſcharging all the debts of the old Eaſt-India com- 
pany, without any deduction at all. The loan of twelve 
hundred millions not being ſuſſicient for the occaſions of 
the ſtate, was augmented, three months afterwards, with 


three hundred millions more; which, with the former 
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loan, and another of one hundred millions before, made 
ſixteen hundred millions; for which the king was to pay 
intereſt at the rate of three per cent. 

The duke of Orleans, in February 1520, did the compeny 
the honour to r in their aſſembly, where he made 


ſeveral propoſals to them on the part of the king: the 
principal of theſe was, that they ſhould take on them the 
charge and adminiſtration of the royal bank. This was 
accepted of ; and Mr. Law, comptroller-general of the 
finances, was named by the king nſpeftor-General of the 
India C:mpany and Bank united. 
This union, which, it was propoſed, ſhould have been a 
mutual help to both thoſe famous eſtabliſhments, proved 
the fatal point from whence the fall of both commenced : 
from this time, both the bank-bills and the actions of 
the company began to fall: in effect, the firſt periſhed 
abſolutely, and the other had been drawn along with it, 
but for the prudent precautions taken for its ſupport. 
'The firſt precaution was the revoking the office of in- 
ſpector-general, and the obliging Mr. Law to quit the 
kingdom: the ancient directors were diſcarded, and new 
ones ſubſtituted; and, to find the bottom of the company's 
affairs, it was ordered, they ſhould give an account of 
what they had received, and diſburſed, both on the ac- 
count of the company, and of the bank, which they had 
had the management of near a year. Another precau- . 
tion to come at the ſtate of the company, was by endea- 
vouring to diſtinguiſh the lawful actionaries from the 
Miſſiſſippi extortioners; whoſe immenſe riches, as well 
as their criminal addreſs in realizing their actions, either 
into ſpecies or merchandize, werc become ſo fatal to the 
ſtate; in order, if poſſible, to ſecure the honeſt adven- 
turers in their ſtock. To this end, an inquiſition was 
made into their books, &c. by perſons-appointed by the 
king; and the new directors, or, as they were called, 
regiſſeurs, began ſeriouſly to look about for their com- 
merce abroad. The French have had ſeveral other com- 
panes; ſome whereof have fallen of themſclves, the reſt 
upon the expiration of their grants: as, the 
Baſtion Comrany of France, which was, at firſt, only a 
ſimple aſſociation of two merchants of Marſeilles in the 
fifteenth century, for fiſhing of coral in the gulph of 
Stora-Courcoury on the un of Barbary, on the fron- 
tiers of Algiers and Tunis. Having obtained leave of 
the ſultan Solyman II. to make an eſtabliſhment, and 
having likewiſe treated with the Mooriſh princes of the 
country; in 1561 they built a little fort, called the Befttor 
of” France, whence the company took its name. 

The fiſt undertakers not being ſucceſsful, a new grant 

was obtained of Mahomet III. in 1604, to new under- 

takers : in 1628, it began to flouriſh, and the colony con- 
ſiſted of eight hundred people: but the death of their 
governor in 1633, gave them a blow they never reco- 

vered. 0 

Several of the companies have ſince endeavoured to ſet the 

fiſhing of coral on its ancient footing, but hitherto in 

vain, 8 

Cour Adv, Guinea, was eſtabliſhed in 1685. Its grant ex- 
pired in 1705 but it continued its trade of negroes, by 
the king's permiſſion, under the name of Aſſiento com- 
pany, to the year 1713; when, by the treaty of Utrecht, 
that trade was ſurrendered to the Engliſh South-ſea com- 
pany; which ſee. S: 

Company, Aſſento. See Guinea COMPANY, and Ass1- 
ENTO, 

ComPanry, Cape Verd, the ſame with that of Senegal, un- 
der another name: it was eſtabliſhed in 1664, before the 
company of the Weſt ; but the coaſts of Africa being in- 
cluded in the grant of this laſt, we hear no more 7 the 
Cape Verd cempany till the year 1675, when it roſe afreſh 
under the title of. Company of Senegal. It was farther con- 
firmed in 1681; but, being unable to pay its debts, was 
diflolved in 1696. 

CoMPANY, French South-Sea, is the ſame with the Aſſiento 
company. Hee ASSIENTO, | 

CoMPANY, Canada, eſtabliſhed in 1628, for the commerce 
of eaſtor-ſkins, &c. Its grant expiring in 1717, it was 
united to the company of the Weſt; which ſee. 

Cour Ax, Acadia, eſtabliſhed in 1683. Its grant expiring 
in 1703, and the war, &c. preventing a new one, the 
colony was neglected; and was taken by the Engliſh in 
1710, and confirmed to them by the treaty of Utrecht. 

CoMr ANY, French Levant, eſtabliſhed in 1670; but its pri- 
vilege revoked in 1684. | 

CoMPANY, French North, eſtabliſhed in 1669, and expiring 
with its grant in 1690, | 

CoMPANY, Si. Domingo, eſtabliſhed in 1698, for fifty years; 
carried on with honour to the year 1720, and then united 
to the India company. 

Company, Daniſh Northz was eſtabliſhed at Copenha 
in 1647: Its eſtabliſhments are very confiderable in Nor- 
way z beſides which, it ſends veſſels to Warangar, whence 
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they convey their merchandizes by land into the Daniſh | 


Lapland; and by fledges drawn by rein-deer, into the 

Muſcovite Lapland. It alſo ſends others for Borandai 

and Siberia; where its agents take them up, and convey 

them, in like manner, on ledges, to Panigorod, the ca- 
ital of this part of the Muſcovite empire. 

The commodities it ſends thither are rixdollars, tobacco, 
and linens ; it returns nothing but furs and ſkins. _ 
Company, Daniſh Iceland, eſtabliſhed in the ſame year with 
the North company: its chief factory is Kirkebar, a large 

town in that land. 

Cor ANV, Daniſh Eaft-India, eſtabliſhed about the year 
16173 their chief factory is at 'Tranquebar, whither 
they ſend two or three veſſels every year. 

ComPany, Levant, of the Genoeſe, eſtabliſhed in 1664, and 
confirmed by the Porte; notwithſtanding the oppoſition 
of the French. 

Its chief commerce was to be in pieces- of five ſols, which 
the Genoeſe had before furnithed the Turks withal, 
though in the French name, and under their banner : 
they were now to do it under their own banner; and ac- 
cordingly, while the humour of theſe pieces laſted, as 
they ſerved not only for money, but were likewiſe uſed 
by the Greek and Turkiſh women. of the iſlands, as or- 
naments in their head-dreſs, at the bottom of their veſts 
or petticoats, which were covered with them, the com- 
pany ſucceeded well enough : but that money being after- 
wards decried in 1670, the company has languiſhed ever 
ſince; and can now ſcarce ſupport a miſerable com- 
merce. 

For a more particular account of the riſe and progreſs 
of moſt of the above mentioned companies, ſee Ander- 
ſon's Hiſt. of Commerce. 

Comyany, in Sea-Language, denotes the whole crew of a 
ſhip, including her officers. 

Comeany of ſhips, is uſed for a fleet of merchant-veſlels, 
who make a kind of charter-party among themſelves ; 
whereby, under ſeveral clauſes and conditions tending to 
their common ſafety, they engage not to quit one an- 
other, but to defend each other reciprocally, during their 
voyage. 

Theſe aſſociates, in the Mediterranean, are called con- 
ſerves. The chief conditions of the charter-party are, 
that ſuch and ſuch ſhall be owned admiral, vice-admiral, 
and rear-admiral ; that thoſe which bear no guns, {ſhall 
pay ſo much per cent. of their cargo, for the expences of 
the admiral; thatſuch and ſuch fignals ſhall be obſerved ; 
that if they be attacked, the damages ſhall be reimburſed 
by the company in general, &c. 

| Company, Rule of, or Fellowſhip, in Arithmetic, is a rule 
whereby we diſcover, or aſcertain, the ſhare of the pro- 
fits, or loſſes, belonging to the ſeveral partners, or aſſo- 
ciates, in any enterprize, in proportion to the ſtock each 
contributed thereto, and the time that ſtock was in bank. 
See FELLOWSHK1P. 

Cour Ax xv, in Mar, denotes a little body of infantry, com- 
manded by a captain. | 
The French uſe the-word indifferently for the horſe, or 
foot; but the Engliſh appropriate the term troop to a com- 
pany of horſe. See Troop. 

Companies of foot on the Britiſh eſtabliſhment commonly 
uſed to conſiſt of one captain, one lieutenant, one enſign, 
three ſerjeants, three corporals, two drums, and forty- 
nine private centinels; in all ſixty. But, of late years, 
companies have been increaſed, by the addition of twenty 
centinels, to eighty men. Ten, and fometimes twelve 
companies, make a regiment. 

A company in the guards is eighty private men. See RE- 
GIMENT, and GUaRDs.. 

In the French guards the company is a hundred and twenty; 
in the Swiſs guards two hundred. 

Companies not embodied into regiments are called inde- 
pendent companies. — The French alſo have their free com- 
panies, who never enter the body of any regiment; and 
companies of ordonnance, who. in like manner never enter 
the body of a regiment, but conſiſt of the gendarmes 

and light-horſe. They were inſtituted by. Charles VII. 
who choſe out fiſteen captains, under each of whom 
were to be a hundred lances, or men at arms, each man 
at arms to receive pay for fix perſons, himſelf among the 
number; the reſt to be three archers. on horſeback, a 
cutler, and a ſervant. 

COMPANY, artillery, See ARTILLERY. 

COMPARATES, ComPaRATA, in Logic, the terms or ſub- 
jects of a COMPAR1$ON ; or the two things compared to 
each other. 

COMPARATIONE—Punfum ex COMPARATIONE. See 
PuUNCTUM. 

COMPARATIONIS Hemogeneum. Sec HoMoGENEUM. 

COMPARATIVE Anatomy. Sec AN ATouv. 

CoMPARATIVE Degree, in Grammar, is an inflexion be- 
tween poſitive and ſuperlative degrees; whoſe effect ie, 
to ſet ** above or beneath the level of another. 


| 


| 


| 
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The Latins expreſſed their combarative degree by 3 d 
cular termination of their adjectives, and pasieks“ 
wherein they are followed by the Engliſh, 
few others of the modern languages. 
The French form moſt of their comparatives, by adding g 
participles plus, moins, and auſſi; the Italians N 
mens, & c. as the thing is to be raiſed, lowered, Ke * 
to another. Wang 
COMPARISON, the relation of two perſons or 
conſidered as oppoſed, or ſet againſt each other, in . 
der to find wherein they agree or differ; or whercin wt 
has the advantage of the other. Ng 
COMPARISON of Ideas, an act of the mind, whereh 
pares its 1DEAS one with another, in reſpcQ of 
degree, time, place, or any other circumſtances, 
This operation of the mind is the ground of RELA. 
TIONS. 
Brutes ſeem not to have this faculty in any great degree: 
they have, probably, ſeveral ideas diſtinct enough ; bas 
cannot comparg them farther than as to ſome ſenſible 
circumſtances annexed to the objects themſelves; the 
power of comparing general ideas, which we obſerve in 
men, they have not, as we may probably conjeQure. 
COMPARISON, in Rhetoric, is a FIGURE, or rather pt ace 
in ſpeech, whereby two things are conſidered with te. 
ard to ſome third, which is common to them both. 
hus, Cicer. Topic. Catoni licuit ſegui bellum vile, tity 
& Ciceront licebit. It was allowed Cato to ergage in the dil 
wars, therefore it may be allowed Ciceros: where, to engage 
in the civil wars, is comman to both. 
There are three kinds of compariſon ; the firſt ij majyri, 
i. e. from the "Son to the minor, as that of Cicero 


though by 


things, 


7 it cn. 
extent, 


againſt Antony, Qui feceris domi tne, cum aliene tum ji; 
inſolens ? Or that of Terence, Quem feret, fi parentim nu 
fert ſuum? From the ſame place, Ovid endeavaurs to 
appeaſe Cæſar. 


Cur ego poſſe necem leniri Cæſaris iram, 
Cum videam mites Hiſtibus ce Deos? 


The ſecond, d minori, i. e. from the minor to the major: 
thus Cicero, Majores noſiri ſape mercatoribus ac naviculi« 
toribus injurieſſùs tractatis, bella geſſerunt; vos tot civium R- 
manorum millibus uno nuntio atque uno tempore necatis, yu 
tandem anims eſſe debetis ? 

The third d pari; as when we contend, that what ob- 
tains in one thing, ought to obtain in another of the 
ſame kind: thus, /t was @ law, that he who killed bis fi 
ther ſhould be ſewed up in à fack, and thrown into a river; 
therefore, he who killed his mother deſerve; the ſame puniſbmen. 


Capto tuam, pudet heu, ſed capto, Maxime, canon: 
Tu capis alterius; jam ſumus ergo pat es. 
Mane ſalutatum vento,. tu diceris iſſe, 


Ante ſalutatum : jam ſumus ergo pares, &c. 
Mart. lib. ii. 


COMPARTIMENT, or ComPaRTMENT, a deſign com- 
poſed of ſeveral different figures, q iſpoſed with ſymmetry; 
to adorn a parterre, a ceiling, panel of joinery, or the 
like. 

ComMPARTMENTS, in Gardening, are beds, plats, borders, 
and walks, Jaid out according to the form of the ground, 
and depend more on a good fancy, than on any ſet of 
rules, for their conſtruction. They are alſo ſometimes 
merely diverſities or knots of flower-gardens or parterres, 
of which there is an infinite variety, according to the 
fancy of the deſigner. Plain compartments, are pieces ot 
ground divided into equal ſquares and flower-decs, 
marked out by lines, and made of regularly equal lengt 
and breadth. Some allow to theſe ſquares borders of 
two feet broad, if the plot of ground be ſmall, and, i 
larger, of three feet, and edge the borders with box, 0! 
with upright hardy thyme : the alleys up between ate i 
be laid with ſand or gravel, and kept clean weeded. , 

A COMPARTMENT of tiles, is an arrangement of white anc 
red tiles varniſhed, for the decoration of the covering 0 
a roof. 3 
The term of compartiment is alſo uſed in painting. * 
Turkiſh and Mooriſh paintings are only compar timent! 
the fine bindings of books are in compartuments, &c+ 

CoMPARTIMENT, alley of. Sce ALLEY. 

CoMPARTIMENT, in Heraldry. See QUARTERING: | 

COMPARTITION, in Architefure, the uſeful and gon 
ful diſtribution of the whole ground-plot of an ed 8 
into rooms of office, and of reception, or ne 
Compartition makes one of the great diviſions of the 
of BUILDING, | MEN 

COMPASS. The mariners, or nautical compaſs, 18 * 1 
ſtrument uſed by pilots, to direct the courſe o 
ſhips. | 
It bonſiſts of a box which includes a mag 
that always turns to the north; allowing 
clination, which is various in various pla 
at various times, in the ſame place. Sce 


netical need'c> 
for a little de- 
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middle of the box is fixed a perpendicular pivot, 
1250 bears a card, or paſteboard, on whoſe upper ſur- 
face are deſcribed ſeveral concentric circles; the outmoſt 
of which is divided into 360 degrees; the other into 32 

ints, anſwering to the 32 winds; each point being 

11 15”: the four principal, viz. N. S. E. and W. are 
called cardinal 2 and the names of the others are 
compounded o theſe. ; 
In the center of this card is fitted a braſs cone, or cap, 
a little concave, which plays at liberty on the pivot; and 
along, in the thickneſs of the card, 1s fitted the needle, 
which is covered over with a glaſs, that its motions may 
be obſerved : the whole is incloſed in another box, where 
it is ſuſtained by braſs hoops, to keep the needle hori- 
zontal. See Dir. See it repreſented, Tab. Navigation, 


15 
The needle is made of a thin plate of ſteel, in form of a 
lozenge: the middle being cut out, ſo as to leave nothing 
but the extremities and an axis in the middle, to which 
the cap is fitted. See NEEDLE. a 
The compaſs has been ſometimes obſerved to be diſturbed 
by the electricity of its glaſs cover, and this from ſo 
ſlight an application of the finger as was barely neceſſary 
to wipe off a little duſt. The ſame glaſs, rubbed a little 
more with the finger, a bit of muſlin, or of paper, would 
attract either end of the needle, ſo as to hold it to the 
glaſs for ſeveral minutes, far out of the due direction, 
according to that part of the glaſs which was moſt excited. 
And when the needle, after adhering to the glaſs, has 
dropt looſe, and made vibrations, thoſe would not be bi- 
ſeed, as nſual, by that point where the needle ſhould 
reſt, but either be made all on one ſide, or be 2 un- 
equally divided, by means of ſome remains of electrical 
virtue in that part of the glaſs which had attracted the 
needle, until at length, after fifteen minutes or more, all 
the electricity being diſcharged, the magnetical power 
took place. Phil. Tran. Ne 480. p. 243. g 
The remedy for this inconvenience, is to moiſten the ſur- 
face of the glaſs: a wet finger will doit immediately and 
effectually. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 480. p. 244. 
There is reaſon to believe, that glaſs does at times be- 
come in ſome degree attractive, without any friction at 
all, and may poſſibly be excited by great concuſſions in 
the air; ſuch as thunder, or the diſcharge of great ord- 
nance, and ſo may diſturb the compaſs. | 
The effect of ELECTRICITY and LIGHTENING in giving 
polarity to magnetic NEEDLES, and likewiſe in reverſing 
them, has been long ſince, and frequently, obſerved by 
Dr. Franklin, S. Beccaria, and others. See AURORA 
BoREAL1Is, Macs, &c. 
The mariner's compaſs, with a chart, is much leſs dan- | 
gerouſly moved than the common compaſs with a bare 
needle. And the deeper or farther diſtant the needle 
hangs below the glaſs, the leſs diſturbance it is likely to | 
receive. 
The minute, irregular, reciprocating variations, which | 
have been obſerved in the directions of dipping and ho- 
rizontal needles, and mentioned in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, may probably have been cauſed by the 
glaſſes which covered the inſtruments made uſe of. Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne 425. Ne 480. p. 245. 
The invention of the compaſs is uſually aſcribed to Flavio 
de Melfi, or Flavio Gioia, a Neapolitan, about the year 
1302; and hence it is, that the ate of Principato, 
which makes a part of the kingdom of Naples, where 
he was born, bears a compaſs for its arms. 
Others ſay, that Marcus Paulus, a Venetian, making a 
Journey to China, brought back the invention with him 
in 1260. What confirms this conjeCture is, that at firſt 
they uſed the compaſs in the ſame manner as the Chineſe 
{till do; i. e. they let it float on a little piece of cork, 
inſtead of ſuſpending it on a pivot. It is added, that their 
emperor Chiningus, a celebrated aſtrologer, had a know- 
lege of it 1120 years before Chriſt. 'The Chineſe only 
divide their compaſs into twenty-four points. 
Fauchet relates ſome verſes of Guyot de Provence, who 
lived in France about the year 1200, which ſeem to make 
mention of the compaſs under the name of marinette, or 
mariner”s lone; which ſhews it to have been uſed in France 


near a hundred years before either the Melphite or Ve- 


netian, The French even lay claim to the invention, 
from the fleur de lys, wherewith all nations {till diſtin- 
* the north point of the card. 

Vith as much reaſon Dr. Wallis aſcribes it to the Eng- 
liſh, from its name compaſs, whereby moſt nations call it; 
and which he obſerves is uſed in many parts of England 
to ſignify a circle, 
Though the mariner's compaſs has been long in uſe, the 
beſt conſtruction of it was attended with many inconve- 
mences, till the late improvement which it has received 

rom the invention and experiments of Dr. Gowin 


Knight, and the farther emendation of Mr. Smeaton. 
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This chiefly conſiſts in the ſhape and temper of the vr - 
DLE ; in the diſcovery of proper means for reſtoring the 
loſs of magnetiſm in a voyage, and of contrivances to 
hinder the card from being greatly affected by the va- 
rious motions of the ſhip. 8 theſe contrivances 
have been found too delicate to encounter the ſhocks of 
a tempeſtuous ſea. See Tab. Navigation, fig. 2. 
AB repreſents the outer wooden box; C and D are two 
milled nuts, by means of which the axis of the inner 
box GH, and ring EF, by which it is ſupported, arc 
lifted up from their edges on which they move, in order 
to increaſe the friction, and prevent the too great vibra- 
tions occaſioned by. the motion of the ſhip in a high fea. 
I is one of the axes of the inner box, by which it is ſuſ- 
pended on the ring EF; KL is the magnet, or needle, 
of a regular parallelopiped ſhape, and M a ſmall beam 
of ivory, beſt ſeen in fig. 3- that confines the cap to its 
place. The cap is ivory, ſo turned, as to be capable of 
receiving a ſmall bit of agate, which is ground concave, 
and poliſhed on that fide, where it forms the apex of the 
hollow cone in the cap: the under part of it is repre- 
ſented by C, fig. 4. The card, fig. 3. is a ſingle var- 
niſhed paper, reaching as far as the outer circle of hgures, 
which 1s made of thin braſs, with its edge turned down 
at right angles, as in A and B, fig. 4. to the plane of the 
card, to make it more ſtiff; Fand G are two brats 
ſcrews that fix the braſs edge, &c. to the needle. This 
braſs ring is deſigned to ſupport the card, and to throw 
the weight of it as near the circumference as poſſible, 
for preventing the effect of the friction at the center; 
and is divided into degrees and half-degrees; which di- 
viſions are determined by means of a cat-gut line O, 
fig. 2. ſtretched perpendicularly about the infide of the 
box, and as near the braſs edge as poſſible. The braſs 
ring, by being placed below the card, and the needle 
above it, ſeems to bring the center of gravity low enough 
to admit of the cap being put under the needle, ſo that 
a hole in the needle is unneceſſary ;z and the needle, be- 
ing above the card, is more caſily touched with a pair of 
bars. Underneath the card are two ſmall weights, D 
and E, fig. 4. which repreſents the back ſide of the card, 
ſliding on two wires, placed at right angles to each other, 
which by being moved nearer to, or farther from the 
center, counterbalance the dipping of the card in dif- 
ferent latitudes, and ſerve to reſtore the equilibrium of 
it, when by any other means it happens to be got too much 
out of level. The pedeſtal, that ſupports the card, is 
repreſented in fig. 5. It contains a ſewing needle fixed 
in two ſmall grooves to receive it, by means of the collet 
C; and at D the ſtem of the pedeſtal is filed into an 
octagon, that it may be the more eaſily unſcrewed. P 
Q RS, fig. 2. repreſents an index, which may be 
occaſionally added at the top of the inner box, and will 
ſerve for all altitudes of the object. It conſiſts of a bar, 
equal in length to the diameter of the inner box, and at 
each end 1s furniſhed with a perpendicular ſtyle, having 
a ſlit parallel to its ſides. One flit, to which the eye is 
applied, is narrow, and the other is wider, with a ſmall 
cat-gut ſtretched up the middle of it, and continued ho- 
rizontally from the top of one ſtile to that of the other; 
and there is alſo a line drawn along the upper ſurſace of 
the bar. This line, the narrow ſlit, the horizontal cat- 
gut, and the perpendicular one, are in the ſame plane, 
perpendicular to the horizon, when the inner box is at 
reſt, and hangs freely. The index does not move round, 
but is always placed on fo as to anſwer the ſame fide of 
the box. When the index is not wanted for uſe, it may 
be taken off, and placed in two pieces, T and V, pro- 
port notched to receive it. W repreſents the handle of 
the box. 'The inſtrument thus conſtructed ſerves the 
purpoſes of an azimuth and amplitude compaſs. If the 
ſun's azimuth 1s defired, turn the wooden box, till the 
ſhadow of the horizontal thread, or that of the perpen- 
dicular thread in one ſtile, or the light through the lit 
in the other, falls upon the line on the index bar, or vi- 
brates to an equal diſtance on each ſide of it; then ob- 
ſerve the degree for the azimuth, marked on the braſs 
edge by the cat-gut line, reckoned on the outward circle 
of figures; and the ſituation of the index bar, with re- 
gard to the card and needle, will ſhew on what quarter 
of the compaſs the object is placed. If the rays of the 
ſun are not ſtrong enough to caſt a ſhadow, place the eye 
behind the narrow flit in one of the ſtyles, and turn the 
box till ſome part of the horizontal or perpendicular 
thread appears either to interſect the center of the ſun, 
or to vibrate to an equal diſtance on cach fide of it, and 
let the degree cut by the nonius be obſerved. If the ſun's 
amplitude were to be obſerved, the general proceſs is the 
ſame; excepting that the degrees are to be numbered on 
the inner circle of figures on the card, which are the 
complements of the outer, to 90. Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlvi. 


art. 18 and 19. p. 505—517. 
| Knight's 
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kyight's compaſſes are now generally uſed in the royal 
navy; and it may be reaſonably expected that they 
_ ſhould be provided for merchant ſhips as well as others. 
The uſe of the Sea-ComPass is obvious, For, the courſe a 
ſhip is to ſail in, being known by the chart; and the 
compaſs ſo placed, as that the two parallel ſides of the 


ſquare box be diſpoſed according to the length of the | 
ſhip, i. e. parallel to a line drawn from the head to the | 


ſtern z the rudder is to be directed accordingly z v. gr. if 
the coutſe be found on the chart between the ſouth-weſt 
and ſouth-fouth-weſt, i. e. ſouth-weſt £ to the ſouth ; 
turn the ſtern ſo as that a line from the ſouth-weſt, 4 
fouth, exactly anſwer the mark on the middle of the fide 
of the box. This is all that is required. 

The azimuth Come Ass differs from the common ſea compaſ* 

in this; that there is faſtened, on the round box where- 
in the card is, a broad circle AB (Tab. Navigation, fig. 6.) 
one half whereof is divided into 90 degrees, and thoſe 
ſubdivided diagonally into minutes: bc is an index move- 
able on 6, having a ſight, ba, erected thereon, and mor- 
ing on a hinge. From the upper part of the ſight, to 
the middle of the index, is faſtened a fine hypothenuſal 
luteſtring ac, to give a ſhadow on a line in the middle 
of the index. The circle AB is croſſed at right angles 
with two threads, from the extremities whereof are 
drawn ſour lines on the inſide of the round box : there 
are alſo four lines drawn at right angles to each other on 
the card. The round box fitted with its card, graduated 
circle, and index, is hung in the braſs hoops BB, and 
thoſe hoops faſtened to the ſquare box CC. 
Captain Middleton mentions an azimuth compaſs of his 
own contrivance, by which the variation may be deter- 
mined with greater eaſe and exactneſs than by any others 
in uſe before the year 1738. He has given no particular 
deſcription of it, but only ſhews the manner of uſing it. 
It carries a teleſcope with a vertical hair in it, and may 
be conveniently ufed for taking the ſun's altitude by re- 
ſlection. Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. viii. p. 374. 

The uſe of the azimuth Coup Ass is for finding the ſun's mag- 
netical azimuth, or amplitude; and thence the variation 
of the comtaſs. If the obſervation be for an amplitude at 
ſun-riſing, or for an azimuth before noon, apply the cen- 
ter of the index bc on the weſt point of the card, within 
the box ; ſo that the four lines on the edge of the card, 
and thoſe on the inſide of the box, may meet. If the 
obſervation be for the ſun's amplitude ſetting, or an azi- 
muth in the afternoon, turn the center of the index right 
againft the eaſt point of the card, and make the lines 
within the box concur with thoſe on the card: the in- 
ſtrument thus fitted for obſervation, turn the index bc 
towards the ſun, till the ſhadow of the thread ae fall 
directly on the flit of the fight, and on the line that is 
along the middle of the index: then will the inner edge 
of the index cut the degree and minute of the ſun's mag- 
netical azimuth from the north or ſouth. But note, that 
if, when the compaſs is thus placed, the azimath is leſs 
than 45 from the ſouth, and the index bc turned to- 
wards the ſun, it will paſs off the divifions of the limb: 
the inſtrument, therefore, in this caſe, muſt be turned 
juſt a quarter of the compaſs, i. e. the center of the index 
muſt be placed on the north or ſouth point of the card, 
according as the ſun is from you; and then the edge 
will cut the degree of the magnetic azimuth, or the 
ſun's azimuth from the north, as before. Sec AMPLI1- 
TUDE, and the article ComPass, above. 

'The ſun's magnetical amplitude thus found, the variation 
of the needle is thus determined. 

Being out at fea the fifteenth of May, 1717, in 45 north 
latitude, the tables give me the ſun's latitude 199 north, 
and his caſt amplitude 27“ 25“ north: by the azimuth 
compaſs, I find the ſun's magnetical amplitude at his 
riſing and ſetting ; and find he riſes, v. gr. between the 
624d and 63d degree, reckoning from the north towards 
the eaſt point of the compaſs, i. e. between the 27th and 
28th degree, reckoning from the eaſt. 

The magnetical amplitude, therefore, being here equal 
to the true one, the needle has no variation : but if the 
fun at his rifing ſhould have appeared between the 524 
and 52d degree from the north towards the eaſt; his 
magnetical amplitude would then have been between 37 
and 38 degrees, 1. e. about 10 degrees greater than the 
true amplitude: therefore, the needte would vary about 
fo degrees north-caſterly. 

If the magnetical eaſt amplitude found by the inſtrument 
ſhould be leſs than the true amplitude, their difference 
would ſhew the variation of the needle eaſterly, 

If the true caſt amplitude be ſouthward, as alſo the mag- 
netical amplitude, and this laſt be the greater; the va- 
riation of the needle will be north-weſt z and vice verſa, 
What has been faid of north-caſt amplitudes, holds alſo 
of fouth-weſt amplitudes. And what of ſouth-eaſt am- 
plitades, holds of north-weſt amplitudes. 

Laſtly, if amplitudes be found of different denomina- 
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tions, v. gr. if the true amplitude 
and the magnetical 8 r . north, 
variation, which in this caſe is north-weſt 414 
to the ſum of the magnetical and true 8 Ii be equal 
derſtand the ſame for weſt amplitudes. SEW wn. 
The variation may likewiſe be found fr 
but in that caſe, the ſun's declination 
place, and his altitude, muſt be given, 
muth may be found, 

This inſtrument is alſo uſeful in ſettling the ſhi 
in order to find the LEE-way; and alſo to find 
ings of head-lands, and other objects. 

Coup ass is alſo an inſtrument of conſiderable 
VEYING land, DIALLING, &c. 

Its ſtructure, in the main, is the ſame with that 
mariner's compaſs ; confiſting, like that, of a box and 
dle: the principal difference conſiſts in this, that nf * 
of the needle's being fitted into the card, and pl — 
with it on à pivot, it here plays alone; the ral va 
drawn on the bottom of the box, and a circle divided; 
360 * . on the limb. See Tab. Surveying, fp * 
This inſtrument is of obvious uſe to travellers to Fred 
them in their road; and to miners, to ſhew them wh 
way to dig, with other conſiderable uſes. y 

1. To take the declination of a wall by the Compass, Appl 
that fide of the a the north is marked x 6a 
the ſide of the wall; the number of degrees over which 
the north end of the needle fixes, will be the declination 
of the wall, and on that ſide : v. gr. if the north point 
of the needle tends towards the north, that wall may be 
ſhone on by the ſun at noon; if it fix over fifty degrees 
counting from the north towards the eaſt, the declins. 
tion is ſo many degrees from north towards eaſt, 
But ſince the needle itſelf declines from the north to- 
wards the weſt, with us, 13”; it muſt be noted, that to 
retrieve the ERECT: 13” are always to be added to 
the degrees ſhewn by the needle, when the declination of 
the wall is towards the eaſt : on the contrary, when the 
declination is towards the weſt, the declination of the 
needle to be ſubtracted. 

2. To take an angle with the Comp ass. Suppoſe the angle 
required be DAE (Tab. Surveying, fig. 4.) apply that 
ſide of the compaſs whereon the north is marked to one 
of the lines, AD; when the needle reſts, obſerve the 
degrees at which its north point ſtands, which ſuppoſe $6: 
ſo mony degrees does the line decline from the meridian, 
In the ſame manner take the declination of the line AE, 
which ſuppoſe 215*; ſubtract 80% from 215, the r- 
mainder is 135; which ſubtracted from 180, there vil 
remain 459; the quantity of the angle required. 
But if the difference between the declination of the two 
lines exceed 1809; in that caſe, 180 mult be ſubtracted 
from that difference: the remainder then is the angle tc. 
quired. 
For the method of laying this down on paper, {ce 
Pr.oTTING. | 
Note, In meaſuring angles by the cempaſs, there needs 
not any regard be Pad to the variation; that being ſup- 
poſed the ſame in all the lines of the angles. 

3. To late a plot of a field by the Coup Ass. Suppoſe the 
field A, B, C, D, E, (Tab. II. Surveying, fig. i.] for the 
greater accuracy let there be two ſights fitted to the mer: 
dian line of the compaſs, place it horizontal, and throup" 
the fights look along the fide AB, or alineparallelto1t; a- 
plying the eye to the ſight at the ſouth point of the compo" 

raw a rough ſketch of the field by the eye, and on the 
correſponding line enter down the degree to which the 
needle points, which ſuppoſe go; meaſure the length ct 
the fide, and enter that too, which ſuppoſe 10 chains. 
In this manner proceed with all the reſt of the ſides and 
angles of the field; the ſides, which ſuppoſe 70, 05, 75 
44, 50 fathom; and the angles, which ſuppole 30, 108, 
130, 240, 300 degrees. To protract the held, ict ow 
the ſeveral angles obſerved, one after another, and and 
tract the leſſer from the next greater: thus will you 2 
the quantity of the ſeveral angles, and the length ol the 
lines that include them. For the reſt, ſee Po Tine, 
and PROTRACTING. 1 
Note, All the angles of the ſigure taken together, 25 
make twice as many right angles; abating tuo, | 
miſtake have been committed. | 1 

ComPass of proportion. See SECTOR and ProPoRTiON 

Compass Halt are ſmall dials, fitted in boxcs, or 0 
pocket, to ſhew the hour of the day by direction 0 
needle; which indicates how to place them 
ing the dial about, till the cock or ftylc | 
over the needle, and point to the northware 
can never be very exact, becauſe of the var 
needle itſelf. See DIAL. 

ComPass ſaw, Sce SAW. eil iu- 

| 18 . ematica 

COMPASS ES, or pair of CoMPassEs, a mathe | | 

ſtrument, uſed for the deſcribing of circles, m 
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of iron, braſs, or other metal, pointed at bot- 


le : 
2 gf = joined by a rivet, whercon they move, as on 
" center, oſe are reckoned the beſt, part of whoſe 


zaint i 1. and where the pin on which the joint turns 
* 2 The points ſhould alſo be ade of hard- 
is 5 and poliſhed ſteel. In ſome the points are fixed ; in 
others they may be taken off, and a drawing-pen, pen- 
cil, or dotting wheel, ſubſtituted in their room. 

The invention of compaſſes is aſcribed to Talaus, nephew 
of Dxdalus by his ſiſter, whom, the poets ſay, Dzdalus 
killed out of envy. We have ploy” now of various 
kinds and contrivances, accommodated to the various 
uſes they are intended for : as, a 

Come as5Es of three legs. Their ſtructure is like that of the 
common compaſſes, ſetting aſide the exceſs of a leg, which 
has a motion every way : their uſe is to take three points 
at once, and ſo to form triangles; to lay down three po- 
ſitions of a map to be copied at once, &c. 

CompPaAsSEs, Beam, conſiſt of a long branch, or beam, car- 
rying two braſs curſors; the one fixed at one end, the 
other fliding along the beam, with a ſcrew to faſten it, 
on occaſion. 'To the curſors may be ſcrewed points of 
any kind; whether ſteel, for pencils, or the like. It is 
uſed to draw large circles, to take great extents, &c. 

Brw-ComPassEs, or Bows, are a ſmall ſort of compaſſes, 
that ſhut up in a hoop, which ſerves for a handle. Their 
uſe is to deſcribe arcs, or circumferences of circles of 
very ſmall radius. 

Courass Es, Caliber. See CALIBER. 

Cour AsskEs, Cloci-maters, are very ſubſtantial, ſerving to 
cut paſtboard, braſs, & c. jointed like the common com- 
paſſes with a quadrant, or bow, as the ſpring compaſſes, 
only its uſe different; as ſerying here to keep the inſtru- 
ment firm at any opening. f 

Cour Ass Es, cylindrical and ſpherical, uſed in taking the dia- 
meter, thickneſs, or caliber of round, or cylindric bo- 
dies; ſuch as canons, pipes, &c. They conſiſt of four 
branches joined in a center; two of them circular, and 
two flat, a little bent at the ends. 

To uſe them, one of the flat points is put within the can- 
non, the other without: the two oppoſite points ſhew 
the thickneſs. See CALIBER Compeſſes F 
There are alſo ſpberical cempaſſes, differing in nothing from 
the common ones, but that their legs are arched ; ſerv- 
ing to take the diameters of round bodies, &c. 

ComPassEs, Elliptic. Their uſe is to draw ellipſes, or ovals 
of any kind: they conſiſt of a beam AB (Tab. Geometry, 

fie a, about a foot long, bearing three curſors; to one 
of which may be ſcrewed points of any kind: to the 
bottom of the other two are rivetted two ſliding dove- 
tails, adjuſted in grooves made in the croſs branches of 
the beam. The dove-tails having a motion every way, by 
turning about the long branch, go backwards and for- 
words along the croſs: ſo that when the beam has gone 
half-way about, one of theſe will have moved the whole 
length of one of the branches; and when the beam has 
got quite round, the ſame dove-tail has got back the 
whole length of the branch. Underſtand the ſame of 
the other dove-tail. 

Note, the diſtance between the two ſliding dove-tails is 
the diſtance between the two foci of the ellipſis; ſo that 
by changing that diſtance, the eMipſis will be rounder or 
flenderer. Under the ends of the branches of the croſs 
are placed four ſteel points to keep it faſt, 

The uſe of this compaſs is eaſy ; by turning round the long 
branch, the ink, pencil, or other point, will draw the 
ellipſis required. Its figure ſhews both its uſe and con- 
ſtruction. 

Couvasszs, German, whoſe legs are a little bent outwards 
towards the top; ſo that, when ſhut, only the points 
meet. 

CompyassEs, Hair, ſo contrived within fide, as to take an 
extent to a hair's breadth. 

ComPassEs, Lapidary's, a piece of wood in form of the 
ſhaft of a plane, cleft a-top, as far as half its length; 
wherewith they meaſure the angles, &c. of the precious 
ſtones, as they cut them. In the cleft is a little braſs 
rule, faſlened there, at one end, by a pin; but ſo that 
it may be moved in manner of a bevel: with this kind 

of ſquare they take the angles of the ſtones, laying them 
on the ſhaft as they cut them. 

Comrassss, Proportional, are thoſe whoſe joint lies be- 
tween the points terminating each leg: they are cither 
ſimple or compound. In the former ſort the center is fixed, 
ſo that one pair of theſe ſerves only for one proportion. 
Compound properticnal compaſſes conſiſt of two branches (Tab. 
Geometry, fig. 3.) each pointed at either end with ſteel: the 
length of the branches is cut through, for a curſor to 
ide up and down; in the middle of which curſor is a 

crew, ſerving to join the branches, and to fix them at 
any point required. 


1 the one leg are diviſions, ſerving to divide lines into 
Vol. I, Nv 77» , 6 | 
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any number of equal parts, for reducing of figures, &c. 
On the other are numbers, ſor inſcribing any regular 
polygon in a circle propoſed. | 

e uſe of the firſt is eaſy: Suppoſe, v. gr. a right line 
required to be divided into three equal parts; puſh the 
curſor till the ſcrew be juſt on the Keno 3; where fix- 
ing it, take the length of the given line between the 
longeſt parts of the legs: the Uiftance between the two 
ſhorteſt will be one third of the given line. In the ſame 
manner may the line be divided into any other number 
of parts. 
For the uſe of the line of polygons + Suppoſe, v. e. a pen- 
tagon required to be inſcribed in a circle ; puſh the cur- 
ſor till the middle of the ſcrew be againſt 5, the number 
of ſides in a pentagon; between the ſhorteſt parts of the 
legs take the ſemidiameter of the circle: the legs thus 
opened, the diſtance between the points of the longeſt 
parts will be the fide of the pentagon to be inſcribed in 
= circle. And thus for a — of any other number 
of ſides. 


Proportional Come Ass Es with the ſeclor lines. The ſtructure 


of theſe is ſo like that of the common proportional compaſſes, 
only a little nicer, that it needs no particular deſcription. 
See Tab. Geometry, fig. 4. 
The lines on the firſt face are the line of lines, marked 
lines : it is divided into 100 equal parts, every tenth num- 
bered: and the line of chords, which goes to 60“, is 
marked chords. 
On the other face are a line of fines to go?, and a line 
of tangents to 459%, On the other ſide are the tangents 
from 455 to 719 347; on the other, ſecants from 0? to 
o 300. 
For E uſe of theſe compaſſes : 1. To divide a line into any 
number of equal parts, leſs than 100: divide 100 by the 
number of parts required; ſlip the curſor till the line on 
the ſliding dove-tail be againſt the quotient on the line 
of lines: then, the whole line being taken between the 
points of the compaſſes molt remote from the center; the 
aperture of the other will ſhew the diviſion required. 2. 
A right line given, ſuppoſed to be divided into 100 parts, 
to take any number of thoſe parts: ſlip the line on the 
ſliding dove-tail to the number of parts required: the 
whole line being taken between the points fartheſt from 
the center, the aperture of the other two will include the 
number of diviſions required. 3. The radius being given, 
to find the chord of any arch under 60“: flip the line 
on the ſliding dove-tail to the degrees required on the 
line of chords : the radius being taken between the points 
fartheſt from the center of the curſor; the aperture of 
the other line will be the chord required, provided the 
number of degrees be greater than 29 : if it be leſs, the 
aperture taken from the radius will leave the chord re- 
quired. 4. If the chord of an arch under 60 be given, 
and the radius required; flip the line on the dove- 
tail to the degrees given on the line of chords: the 
given chord being E between the two points next 


the curſor, the aperture of the other will be the radius 


required. 5. The radius being given, to find the ſine of 
any number of degrees. Slip the line on the dovetail 
to the degree on the line of fines whoſe fine is required: 
the radius taken between the points furtheſt from the 
curſor, the aperture of the other will give the fine of the 
angle required. But if the fine ſought be leſs than 302, 
the difference of the apertures of the oppoſite points will 
be the fine required. 6. The radius being given, to find 
the tangent of any number of degrees under 71: if the 
tangent required be under 269 30', then flip the line on 
the dove-tail to the degree propoſed on the tangent line 
the radius taken between the points fartheſt from the 
curſor, the aperture of the others will be the tangent of 
the degrees required : if the tangent required be above 
269 30", but under 459; the line on the curſor muſt be 
ſlipped to the degrees given on the tangent line: then 
the radius being taken 3 the points furtheſt from 
the curſor; the aperture of the others will be the tan- 
gent. If the tangent required be greater than 459, but 
leſs than 56? 20”, flip the notch on the tangent ſide of 
the turned cheek to the degree © in the tangent line on 
the fide of the 22 : the radius taken between the 
points fartheſt from the curſor; the difference between 
the aperture of the other, and theſe, added together, 
will be the tangent required. Thus, for the tangents of 
other degrees under 71.—After the like manner may 
the ſecant of any number of degrees under 71 be 
found. 
Mr. Heath, a mathematical inſtrument maker in Lon- 
don, conſtructed a pair of proportional compaſſes, in 1746, 
with a curious and uſeful contrivance for preventing the 
ſhorter legs from changing their poſition, when theſe 
compaſſes were uſed. It conſiſted of a ſmall beam ſol- 
dered to a ſcrew, and running parallel to the leg of the 
compaſſes, nearly of the length of the groove; in this 
10 Y beam 
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beam a fit was made, which admitted of a fliding-nut, 


the other end of which fell into a hole in the bottom of | 


the ſcrew, belonging to the great nut of the compaſſes. 
The ſcrew-pin of the beam paſled 2 an adjuſter, 
by means of which the mark on the ſſider might be 
brought exactly to any diviſion. But the proportional com. 


paſſes have been much out of uſe ſince the invention of | 


the SECTOR. 


Courassts, Spring, or Dividers, are made of hardened ſteel, 


the head arched : which, by its ſpring, opens the com- 
paſſes ; the opening being directed by a circular ſcrew, 
faltened to one leg, and let through the other, worked 
with a nut. 


ComrassEs, Triangular, Sce CoMPAsSSEs of three legs, 


and "TRIANGULAR. 


Compeassts, Tyiſecting, the invention of M. Tarragon, for 


the triſection of angles, geometrically. 
The inſtrument conſiſts of two central rules, and an 


arch of a circle of 120 degrees, immoveable, with its ra- 


dius: the radius is faſtened with one of the central rules, 
like the two legs of a ſector, that the central rule may be 
carried through all the points of the circumference of the 
arch. 'The radius and rule muſt be as thin as poſhble, and 
the rule faſtened to the radius hammered cold, to acquire 
an elaſticity : the breadth of the other central rule mult be 
triple the breadth of the radius. In this rule there is a 
groove, with a dove-tail, to be faſtened on it, for its 
motion: in the center of each rule mult likewiſe be a 
hole. See the Journ. des Sgavans, Sept. 1688. 
ComPassEs, Turn-vp, a late contrivance to ſave the trouble 
of changing the points : the body is like the common 
compaſſes ; towards the bottom of the legs, without-ſide, 
are added two other points, beſide the uſual ones; the 
one carrying a drawing pen-point, the other a port-crayon 
both adjuſted fo as to turn round, and ſo be in the way 
of ule, or out of it, as occaſion requires. 

The points of {ſmall compaſ/es are tempered by a lamp and 
blow-pipe, heating them red-hot z when cold, they are 
hard: the larger are tempered by a charcoal-fire and a 
blow-pipe, heating them to a cherry-colour, then plung- 
ing them in water. 

See M. Bion's Conſtruction and Uſes of Mathematical 
Inſtruments, by Stone; and Robertſon's Treatiſe on the 
ſame ſubject. 

COMPASSING, in Nava! Architecture, a teh uſed to de- 
note ſuch pieces of timber as are incurvated into the 
figure of an arch. 

Cour Ass ING the king's death, in Law. See TREASON. 
COMPASSION, or CommisERATION, in Ethics, a mixed 
paſſion, compounded of love and ſorrow, and excited by 
the ſight or recital of diſtreſs. Hobbs makes this a merely 
felhth paſſion, and declines it, as being fear for our- 
ſelves; Hutcheſon refolves it into ix S TIN CH; but Dr. 
Butler much more properly conſiders compaſſion as an ori- 
ginal, diſtinct, particular affection in human nature. 
Hobbs of Human Nature, cap. ix. ſect., 10. Hutche- 
ſon's Enquiry into Moral Good and Evil. Butler's Ser- 
mons, vol. v. and vi. 

COMPATIBLE, ſomething that may ſuit, or conſiſt with 
another. See INCOMPATIBLE. 

COMPENDIUM, an abſtract, EriToME, or reduction of 
a large matter into a little compaſs: 

COMPENSATION, an action whereby any thing is ad- 
mitted as an equivalent to another. 

CoMPENSATION, in the Civil Law, is a kind of right, 
whereby a debtor purſued by his creditor, for the pay- 


ment of a debt, demands that the debt may be compen/ated | 


with what is owing him by the creditor. — Compenſation is 
equivalent to payment, and anſwers to. that which is 
called sET-2f, in common law. 

COMPERTORIUM, in the Civil Law, denofes a judicial 
inqueſt made by delegates, or conaillioners, to find out, 
and relate the truth of a cauſe. 

COMPETENCE, or ComereTExcy, in Law, the autho- 
rity, or right, of a judge, for taking cognizance of any 
matter. Hee JURISDICTION. 

COMPETENT witne{{ss. Sce Wirx Ess. 
COMPETENTLS, in Church Hiftory, an appellation-given 
to the catechumens, when, being ſufficiently inſtructed in 
the Chriſtian religion, they required BAPTISM. 
COMPITA, in Zzlgy, a name by which ſome have called 
the colymbus major, or FISANELLE, the great Venetian 
diver. 

COMPITALIA, or CompiTALITIA, feaſts held among 
the ancients in honour of the /ares. 

The word comes from compitum, a croſ*-way z becauſe 
the feaſt was held in the meeting of ſeveral roads. 

The compitalia are more ancient than the building of 
Nome. Dionyſus Halicarnafſeus, and Pliny, indeed, 
ſay, that they were iultituted by Servius Tullius; but 
this only ſignifies, that they were then introduced into 


* 
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Notwithſtanding what Dion relates, 
were celebrated a little after the $ 
Roman calendar fixes them on th 
it appears that they had not fized any day; at lean 
in the time of Varro, as is obſerved by Cafaut : Bot 
Ihe feaſt being thus moveable, the day . 
to be obſerved, was proclaimed every year A. 
dinarily held on the fourth of the nones of F. 
on the ſecond of that month. Maerobius 
they were held not only in honour of the are, but ar 
of mania, madneſs. The prieſts who ofliciated at th = 
were flaves and liberti; and the ſacrifice was 2 = 
They were re-eſtabliſhed, after a long neglect, hy - 
quin the Proud, on occaſion of an anſwer of the or 8 
That they ſhnuld ſacriſice heads for heads, i. e. that fo acle, 
health and pro perity of each family, children Fry 1 
be ſacrificed: but Brutus, after expciling the kin 1 0 
lieu of thoſe barbarous victims, ſubſtituted the * of 
garlick and PoPPpF'3 thus ſatisfying the oracle, Which had 
enjoined capita, heads, at an eaſier rate. . 
During the celebration of this feaſt, each fam 
at the door of their houſe, the ſtatue 
Mana : they alſo hung up at their doors figures of wog 
repreſenting men and women; accompanying ther Ga 
ſupphcations that the Lares and Mania would be contented 
with thoſe figures, and ſpare the people of the houſe. | 
As for ſlaves, in lieu of the figures of men, they offere4 
balls or fleeces of wool. Servius Tullus ordered this 
the ſlaves who alliſted at the compitalia, ſhould be "In 
during the whole time of the feat. Auguſtus ordered 
the ſtatues of the Lares, placed in the croſs-w 5 
adorned with flowers twice a year. 
COMPLAINANT, in Law, a PLAIN TIE, or one who 
prefers a complaint againſt another, to be rclicved by jul 
tice or equity. 
COMPLEMENT, Ar ithmetical. Sce Aniruntriegl. 
ComMPLEMtiNT, in A/tronomy, is uſed for the diſtance of a 
ſtar from the zenith z or the arch comprehended berween 
the place of the ſtar above the borizon, and the zenith, 
COMPLEMENT of the courſe, in Navigation, is the number 
of points the courſe wants of go degrees, or eight points; 
viz. of a quarter of the compaſs. 
COMPLEMENT of the curtin, in Fortification, that part of the 
anterior ſide of the CURTIN, which makes the pe: 
GORGE. 
| COMPLEMENT of the line of defence, is the remainder of the 
line of DEFENCE, after you have taken away the axcu: 
| of the flank. 
COMPLEMENT, in Geometry, is what remains of a quadrar! 
of a circle, or of ninety degrees, after any certain arch 
has been retrenched from it. 
Thus, if an arch or angle be 30 degrees, we fav its an- 
plement is 60 degrees, ſince 60 + 30 = 90. 
The arch and its complement are relatives; and are only 
uſed with regard to each other. ; 
The ſine of the complement of an arch is called the cj 
of a tangent, the cc-tangerit, & c. 
We ſometimes alſo ſay the complement of an angle; Mean» 
ing ſo much as it wants of a light angle, or of go degrees. 
COMPLEMENTS of a parallelag raum, are the two leile: | 
rallelograms, made by drawing two right lines paralie 
to each ſide of à parallelogcam, through a given pon 
in the diagonal, 
Such are the parallelograms C and M (T4. Gema, 
fig. 1.) — It is demonſtrated, that in every paralle 
gram, the complements C and M are equal: for 210 
=R+M+x; as making up on each fide the great “, 
angles, made equal by the diagonal; of which, =, 
and 0=x (becauſe the diagonal makes them e) wher'« 
ſore the remaining PARALLELOGRAM CN. 
COMPLEMENT of Life, in the Doctrine of Li 
is the number of years which a given lite v 
Thus 56 is the c-mplement of 30, 36 of 50, & 
Moivre ſuppoſes an equal decrement of like 
its ſtages till the age of 86, which he conſidered as the ut 
molt probable extent of life. Thus, it there oe 5% Pe 
alive at 30 years of age, it is ſuppoted that on 4 * 
every year, till, in 56 years, they will be . "* 
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ſame will happen to 46 at 40, in 40 years, — 
all ages. This hypotheſis is fo conformable to ren 
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ley's table, formed from his obſervation 
the value of lives'deduced either from the | 2 
the table, need not be diſtinguiſhed; and it very o 
caſes the labour of calculating them. D. ney N 
tiſe on Annuities, annexcd to his Doctrine 0! * 2 
p- 265. & bs ay cate on Reverſionary Paymens 
2. Sce LiIrE-Aunuities. a 28 
Con PLEMENT of an interval, in Muſic, is the quant') 
which it wants of an OCTAVE. Sce ee 410 
COMPLEX, a term ordinarily uſed as E 4 

compeund; though, {trictly ſpeaking, there is 10! 
C:mplez 
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is properly applied where a thing contains divers 
rn 45 ! of divers parts, not realiy diſtinct 
2 one another; but only imaginarily, or in our con- 


mg ner complex is oppoſed to ſimple, and compound to 


ngle. 

cen coffe. See OpJecr. 

COMPLEX oppoſition. See OyPosS1TION, 

OMPLEX term, or idea, is a TERM Or IDEA compounded 

of ſeveral ſimple, or incomplex ones. ; 

Thus, in the propoſition, A juft God cannot leave crimes 

unpuniſhed ;, the ſubject of this propoſition, viz. 4 t 

God, is a complex term, or ſtands for a per idea, com- 
ſed of two ſimple, or incomplex ones, viz. God -and 

7 . | 

7000 obſerves, that though the mind be perfeQly 
paſſive in the formation of ſimple ideas; yet it exerts ſe- 
veral actions of its own about them, when once formed: 
and that by this means it is, that they become the ma- 
terials and foundation out of which all our knowlege is 
framed. voy 

Theſe acts are chiefly three, viz. 1. The combining of 
ſeveral ſimple ideas into one compound one: and thus it 
is that all comp/ex ideas are made. 

2. The bringing two ideas, whether ſimple or complex, 
together; ſetting them by each other, and ſo viewing 
them, without uniting them into one; by which it gets 
its ideas of RFLATIN. 

3. The ſeparating ſeveral ideas from all other ideas that 
accompany them in their real exiſtence : and thus all its 
general ideas are formed. : 
As ſimple ideas are obſerved to exiſt in ſeveral combina- 
tions united together; ſo tae mind may conſider them as 
united, not only as they are really united in external 
objects, but as itſelf has joined them: ideas thus made 
up of ſeveral ſimple ones put together, we call complex ; 
as man, beauty, army, gratitude, &c. ; 
Complex ideas, however compounded and decompounded, 
though their number be infinite, and their variety end- 
leſs, may be all reduced under theſe three heads, viz. 
modes, ſubſlances, and relations; which ſee under their 
proper heads, Mops, $SUBSTANC+*, and RELATION. 
Complex ideas are often conſidered as fingle and diſtinct 
beings, though made ap of ſeveral ſimple ideas; as body, 
ſpirit, &c. 

ComPLEX propoſition, in Logic, is that in which the ſubject, 
or predicate, or both, are made up of complex terms : 
and if the term added to the ſubject be eſſential or ne- 
ceſſary to it, then it is called explicative; otherwiſe it is 
determinative, the adjoined term limiting the ſubject to a 
particular part of its extenſion. Some logical writers 
aſcribe the compiexion of a propoſition, in ſome cafes, to 
the copula, as in modal propoſitions z but this rather 
pertains to the predicate, Sce Compound and Moda! PRo- 
POSITION. 

ComPLEx le iſin, is that, in which the middle term is 
not connected with the whole ſubject, or the whole pre- 
dicate in two diſtinct propoſitions, but is intermingled 
and compared with them by parts: e. g. 'The ſun 18 a 
ſenſeleſs being, the Perſians worſhipped the ſun, there- 
fore the Perſians worthipped a ſenſeleſs being. 

COMPLEXI pars, in Anatemy, a name given by Riolanus, 
and others, to a muſcle called by Albinus &1venter cervi- 
cis, and by ſome the compliexus. 

COMPLEXIO, ComrLexion, in Metaphyſics, the union, 
or coalition of ſeveral things different from each other ; 
either really, or only in our conception. See COMPLEX. 

ComPLEx10, in Logics, is ſometimes applied to the ſecond 
operation of the mind, viz. the judgment; conſidered 
as it aſſirms or denies any thing; ſuch affirmation, &c. 
neceſſarily importing a combination of ſeveral things. 
Complexis is ſometimes alſo uſed by logicians in the ſenſe 
of dilemma. 

ComPLexto, in Rhetoric, &c. is a figure including a repe- 
tition, and a converſation at the ſame time; the ſentence 
both beginning, and ending, with the ſame word. 
Thus Tully : Quis legem tulit ? Rullus. Pris majorem par- 
tem popult ſuffragits privavit? Rullus. Juis comitiis præ- 
ſuit? Rullus, 

COMPLEXION, in Phyfics, is uſed for the temperature, 
habitude, or natural diſpoſition of the body. 
Some philoſophers diltinguith four general and principal 
complexions in man, viz. the /anguine complexion, which, 
according to them, anſwers to the air; having the quali- 
nes thereof, as being hot, and moiſt. It takes its name 
from ſanguis ; becauſe the blood is there ſuppoſed to be 
predominant, . | 

The phlegmatic complexion takes its name from the pituita, 
or phlegm, in which it abounds; and correſponds to 
Water; being cold and moilt. 

The bilious, or choleric complexion, takes its name from the 


bil r. 
n it is ſuppoſed of the nature of ſire, hot 


a 


; 


COM 


Laſtly, the melancholic complexion partakes of the nature of 
earth, being cold and dry. But this ſort of reaſoning is 
now not much regarded. 


COMPLEXUS, or Par ComPLexuw, in Anatomy; is a 


pair of muſcles, ariſing with fix thin ſmall tendons from 
the tranſverte proceſſes of the vertebræ of the neck and 
thorax, growing fleſhy in its aſcent; again becoming 
tendinous about the middle; and again fleſhy, where it 
is inſerted laterally into the poſterior part of the upper 
tranſverſe line of the os occipitis, and the hind part of the 
proceſſus maſlnides. See Tab. Anat. ( Myol.) fig. 7. n. 5. 
Ihe former is called complexus major, and the latter com- 
plexus minor, or maſloideus lateralis. Winſlow. 

This laſt is often miſtaken for a portion of the /ongi/ſimmns 
dorſi, Some anatomiſts have reckoned four of theſe 
muſcles inſtead of two. 


M hen they act together, they pull the head directly back- 


wards z but either of them acting alone, it draws it ob- 
liquely back. 


COMPLICATION of diſeaſes, a mixture, or combination 


of ſeveral diſcaſes; eſpecially where they have any affi- 
nity to one another; as the dropſy, aſthma, and jaun- 
dice, happening together. 

What much perpiexes the phyſicians is, when with a 
fever there is a complication-of ſome other diſorder. 


COMPLUTENSIAN Bible. See Greek BiBLEts. 
COMPONE, or Couro xp, or Gobony, in Heraldry, — A 


bordure compene, is that formed or compoſed of a row of 
angular parts, or chequers of two colours. Sce Tabs 
Heraldry, fig. 19. 


ComPoNntD, or COMPOSED, is alſo uſed in general for a 


bordure, a pale, or a feſs, compoſed of two different eo- 
lours, or metals, difpoſed alternately, ſeparated and di- 
vided by fillets, excepting at the corners; where the 
junctures are made in form of a goat's foot. 


CUMPOS Menti:. See Nox-Couros. 
COMPOSED Bain. Sce BasTION, 
COMPOSITE Numbers, thoſe that can be meaſured by 


ſome number, deſides itſelf, above unity z as, by 2, 
3, 4, and 6, 

Compoſite numbers between themſelves, are the fame with 
COMMENSURABLE numbers, 


ComeosTE Order, in ArchiteFure, the laſt of the five or- 


ders of columns; ſo called, becauſe its capital is com- 
poſed out of thoſe of the other orders, See Tab. Archi- 
tefture, fig. 28. 
It borrows a quarter-round ſrom the Tuſcan and Doric 
a double row of leaves from the Corinthian z and volutes 
from the Ionic: its cornice has fingle modillions, or 
dentils. 
The compoſite is alſo called the Roman and the Italic or- 
der, as having been invented by the Romans; confor- 
mably to the reſt, which are denominated from- the peo- 
ple among whom they had their riſe. 
Moſt authors rank this after the Corinthian, either as 
being the richeſt, or as the laſt that was invented : Sca- 
mozzi alone places it between the Ionic and CURIN- 
THIAN; out of a view to its delicacy and richneſs, which 
he eſteems inferior to that of the Corinthian; and there- 
fore makes no ſcruple to uſe it under the Corinthian : 
wherein he is followed by M. le Clere, 
The proportions of this order are not fixed by Vitruvius z 
he only marks its general character, by obſerving that its 
CAPITAL is compoſed of ſeveral parts taken from the 
Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian : he does not ſeem to re— 
gard it as a particular order; nor does he vary it at all 
from the Corinthian, except in its capital. In eſtect, it 
was Serlio who firſt added the compe/rte order to the four 
of Vitruvius, forming it from the remains of the temple 
of Bacchus, the arches of Titus, Septimius, and the 
gold{miths : till then, this order was eſteemed a ſpecies 
of the Corinthian, only differing in its capital. 
The order being thus left undetermined by the ancients, 
the moderns have a kind of right to differ about its pro- 
portions, &c. Accordingly Scamozzi, and after him M. 
le Clerc, makes its column nineteen modules and an 
half; which is leſs by half a module than that of the 
Corinthian : as, in cite, the order is leſs delicate than 
the Corinthian. Vignola makes it twenty; which is the 
ſame with that of his Corinthian : but Serlio, who ſirſt 
formed it into an order, by giving it à proper ENTAR- 
LATURE and BASE, and after him M. Perrault, raiſe it 
ſtill higher than the Corinthian. 
This laſt does not think different ornaments and charac- 
ters ſuſhcient to conſtitute a different order, unleſs it 
have a diflerent height too : agreeably, therefore, to his 
rule of augmenting the heights of the ſeveral columns by 
a ſeries of two modules in each z he makes the compoſete 
twenty modules, and the Corinthian eighteen ; which, 
it ſeems, is a medium between the arches of Titus and 
the temple of Bacchus. | 
For the parts of the order, ſee COLUMN, FREEZE, Pe- 
DESTAL, &c. 
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M. Perrault, in his Vitruvius, diſtinguiſhes between com- 
pofite and compoſed order. The latter, he ſays, denotes 
any compoſition whoſe parts and ornaments are extraor- 
dinary, 3nd unuſual z but have, withal, ſomewhat of 
beauty 3 both on account of thelr novelty, and in reſpect 
of the matter, or genius of the architect: ſo that a com- 
poſed order is an arbitrary, humorous compoſition, whe- 
ther regular or irregular, 
The ſame author adds, that the Corinthian order is the 
firſt compoſite order, as being compoſed of the Doric and 
Ionic; which is the obſervation of Vitruvius himſelf, 
lib. iv. cap. 1. 

ComeosiTE falt. See STALK. 

COMPOSITIO menſurarum, the title of an ancient ordi- 
nance for meaſures, not printed; it is mentioned in the 
ſtatute of 23 Hen. VIII. cap. 4. 

COMPOSITION, in a general ſenſe, is the uniting or 

joining of ſeveral different things, ſo as to form one 
whole, called a compound. 
The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh two kinds of compoſition ; the 
one entitative, which is between things of the ſame na- 
ture, e. gr. two or more drops of water: the other #/- 
ſential, when things of different kinds are joined, and 
thus conſtitute new things, or effences, different from 
any of the parts: and thus, ſay they, from the matter 
and the form of wood, ariſes wood; whoſe eſſence is 
very different from either of thoſe ingredients taken ſe- 
parately. 

ComPosiTION of bodies, in Chemiſtry. See Compina- 
TION and AFFINITY. 

ComeosiTioNn, in Commerce, a contract between an in- 
ſolvent debtor and his creditors z whereby the latter agree 
to accept of a part of the debt, in compenſation for the 
whole, and give a general acquittance accordingly. 

Courosiriox, in Grammar, denotes the joining of two 
words together; or prefixing a particle to another word, 
to augment, diminiſh, or change its ſignification. Sec 
Worp, &c. 

ComPos1TIoON of ideas, is an operation of the mind, where- 

by it combines ſeveral of its SIMPLE ideas into COMPLEX 
ones. 
Under the ſame operation may likewiſe be reckoned that 
of enlarging ; whereby we put ſeveral ideas together of 
the ſame kind, as ſeveral units to make a dozen. | 
In this, as in others, brutes come far ſhort of men; for 
though they take in and retain ſeveral combinations of 
imple ideas; as poſſibly, a dog does the ſhape, ſmell, 
and voice of his maſter; yet theſe are rather ſo many 
diſtinct marks whereby he knows him, than one com- 
plex idea, made out X thoſe ſimple ones. 

ComPos1T1ON, in Law. See Mopus. 

Compoſitions were anciently allowed for crimes and of- 
fences, even for murder. By this expedient it was pro- 
poſed to reſtrain the violence of private revenge. The 
cuſtom may be traced back to the ancient Germans, and 
prevailed in other uncivilized nations. Tavernier relates, 
that in Perſia a murderer is ſtill delivered to the relations 
of the perſon whom he has ſlain, who put him to death 
with their own hands; and if they refuſe a ſum of mo- 
ney as a compenſation, the ſovereign cannot pardon the 
murderer. Robertſon's Hiſt. vol. 1. chap. v. p. 363. 

ComMPposITION, in Logic, is a method of reaſoning, where- 
in we proceed from ſome general ſelf-evident truth, to 
other particular and ſingular ones. 

The method of compoſition, called alſo fyntheſis, is juſt the 
reverſe of that of reſolution, or analyſis. 
Reſolution is the method whereby we ordinarily ſearch 
after truth; compoſition, that whereby a truth Lad is 
dilcovered and demonſtrated to others: reſolution is the 
method of inveſtigation ; compoſition, of demonſtration. 
The method of compeſition is that uſed by Euclid, and other 
geometricians; reſolution, that uſed by algebraiſts and 
philoſophers. The two methods differ, juſt as the me- 
thods of ſearching a genealogy z which are either by de- 
ſcending from the anceſtors to the poſterity, or by aſ- 
cending from the poſterity to their anceſtors : each have 
this in common, that their progreſſion is from a thing 
known, to another unknown. | 
The method of compoſition is beſt obſerved by the mathe- 
maticians: the rules hereof are, 1. To offer nothing but 
what is couched in clear expreſs terms; and to that end, 
to begin with definition. 2. To build only on evident 
and clear principles; to that end, to proceed from axioms 
or maxims. 3. Jo prove demonſtratively all the con- 
cluſions that are drawn hence; and to this purpoſe, to 
make uſe of no arguments or proofs, but definitions al- 
ready laid down, axioms already granted, and propoſi- 
tions already proved; which ſerve as principles to things 
that follow. 

Courosiriox, in Mufic, is the art of diſpoſing muſical 
ſounds into airs, ſongs, &c. either into one, or more 
parts; to be ſung with the voice, or played on inſtru— 


| 


CompostT10N of motion, is an aſſemblage of ſeveral direc. 


ments, | | 
6 


Zarlini defines compoſition to be the art of joining and 
bining concuRDs together, which are the Matter 2; 
muſic : but this definition is too ſcanty; becauſe 7 
CORDS are always uſed with concords in the Je. go 
of parts. 726 
Under compoſition are comprehended the rules, ; of 
lody, or the art of making a ſingle part; i.e. of * 
ing and diſpoſing the ſimple ſounds, ſo as that their * 
ceſſion and progreſs may be agreeable, 2. Of hy = 
or the art of diſpoſing and concerting ſeveral fingle i 
ſo together, that they make one agreeable Whole. * 
It may be here obſerved, that melody being chiefly th 
buſineſs of the imagination, the rules of compoſition fore 
only to preſcribe certain limits to it; beyond Which, the 
imagination, in ſearching out the variety and beauty of 
airs, ought not to go: but harmony being the work of 
judgment, its rules are more certain, extenlive, and 
more difficult in practice. 

In the variety and elegance of the melody, the invention 
labours a great deal more than the judgment; ſo that 
method has but little mary but in harmony it is other. 
wiſe z the invention, here, has nothing to do; and the 
compoſition is conducted from a nice obſervation of the 
rules of harmony, without any aſſiſtance from the img. 
gination at all, 


tions of motion, reſulting from powers acting in dif. 
ferent, though not oppoſite lines. 
If a point move or flow according to one and the ſame 
direction; whether that motion be equable or not, yet it 
will ſtill keep the ſame right line; the eclerity alone be- 
ing changed, 1. e. increaſed, or diminiſhed, according 
to the forces with which it is impelled. If the directions 
be oppoſite, as one, e. gr. directly downward, the other 
upward, &c. yet ſtill che line of motion will be the 
ſame. 
But if the compounding motions be not according to the 
ſame line of direction, the compound motion will not 
be according to the line of direction of any of them, but 
in a different one from them all; and this cither ſtrait or 
crooked, according as the direction or celerities {hall re- 
uire. 
If two compounding motions be each of them equable, 
the line of the compound motion will {till be a ſtrait line; 
and this, though the motions be neither at right angle 
one to another, nor equally ſwift, nor (each to 1telt) 
equable ; provided that they be but ſimilar; that is, both 
accelerated and retarded alike. . 
Thus, if the point à (Tab. Mechanics, fig. 4.) be impellel 
equally with two forces; viz. upwards, towards 6, and 
forwards, towards 4; it is plain, that when it is gone 
forwards as far as ac, it mult of neceſſity be gone up- 
wards as far as ce; ſo that were the motions both equa- 
ble, it would always-go on in the diagonal @ec. 
Nay, ſuppoſe the motions unequal as to celerity. ſo, . 
gr. as that the body move twice as faſt upwards as for- 
wards, &c. yet ſtill it muſt go on in the diagonal ac; 
becauſe the triangles aec, dee, &c. and acd will ſtill be 
ſimilar, being as the motions are: and it will have de. 
ſcribed the diagonal in the ſame time which it would 
have required to defcribe either of the ſides ſingly. 
But, if the motions be diſlimilar, then the compaund mo- 
tion mult be a curve. 6 
And, if a body, as 5 (F. 5.) be impelled or drawn v! 
three different forces, in the three dittercnt direction 
ba, bc, and bd, fo that it yields to none of them, hut 
continues in @quilibrio ; then will thoſe three powers © 
forces be to one another, as three right lines drawn bi 
rallel to thoſe lines, expreſſing the three different dirce- 
tions, and terminated by their mutual concourles- 4 
Let be repreſent the force by which the body 6 15 * 
from b to az then will the ſame right line 5 2 
alſo the contrary equal force, by which it 1» ing ee 
from 6 to e: but by what hath been ſaid before, th wy 
be is reſolvable into the two forces acting according y 
the two directions bd and bc, to which the . oh 
pelling from 6 to e, is as be to bd, and 5c vr 4% 
ſpectively. RE | 
90 likewiſe two ſorces, acting without the direQtions e 
bc, and being equipollent to the force acting 1255 en 
direction be, from 6b to e; will be to the force 7 26 
cording to the direction be, from 6 to e, as bd, wy bo 
and therefore, the forces acting in the eee by 
and cquipollent to the force acting in the m_ n 
are to the force acting in the direction be, a8, 10 = equi- 
tobe: that is, if a body be urged by three 2775 x 
pollent powers in the direCtibns 6 a, 0 , ane 1 ke t, 
three forces ſhall be to one another as 0% 94, 
reſpectively. ; 
This theorem, with its corollarics, 
the foundation of all the new mechanics 0 
non: by help hereof, may the force ol { E 
computed, and moſt of the mechauic theore [eli 


r il] bſerves, is 
Dr. . { M. Varig- 
e muſcles be 


feli, De Motu Animalium, be immediately deduced. 


ComposITION 


ATI. 
Compos1TION) in Oratory, the order and coherence of the 


arts of a diſcourſe. . 

As a part of general ELOCUTION, it regards the turn and 
harmony of the periods : and therefore to compoſition be- 
long, both the artful joining of the words, whereof the 


of numbers and quantities. See CoMBI- 


Goth. gentle and flowing, full and ſonorous; or the 
_— * the order, which requires things firſt in 
nature and dignity, to be put before thoſe of inferior con- 
ſide ration. a 2 
Compoſition conſiſts of four parts; which rhetoricians call 
PERIOD, ORDER, JUNCTUREF, and NUMBER, Wards 

ratory, vol. i. p. 340. 
= foe , * includes the invention as well 
as diſpoſition of the figures, the choice of attitudes, &c. 
C:mpsſition, therefore, conſiſts of two parts; one of which 
finds out, by means of hiſtory, proper objects for a pic- 
ture; and the other diſpoſes them to advantage. 
Compos1tTION, in PHARMACY, the art, or act, of mix- 
ing divers ingredients together into a medicine; ſo that 
they may aflitt each other's virtues, ſupply each other's 
deſects, or correct any ill qualities thereof. 
ComPos1TION, in PRINTING, ordinarily called compoſing, 
is the arranging of ſeveral types or letters in the com- 
poſing- ſtick, in order to form a line; and of ſeveral lines 
ranged in order in the galley, to make a page; and of 
ſeveral of thoſe to make a form. 

The compoſing-flick is made of iron generally, ſometimes 
braſs, or wood ; of greater or leſs length or depth, ac- 
cording to the page to be compoſed, or the compoſitor's 
fancy : it hath two fliding pieces, to be faſtened by means 
of a nut and ſcrew, which are flipped forwards or back- 
wards, at the pleaſure of the compoſitor, and according 
to the ſpace which the lines, notes, &c. are to take up. 
See Tab. Miſcellany, fig. 5. 

The compeſing-/lick ordinarily contains ſeven or eight lines 
of a middle-Hzed letter; theſe, when ſet, are taken out, 
by heip of a thin flip of braſs, termed a rule, and diſ- 
poſed in the galley ; and others compoſed, till a page be 
formed. The page being compoſed, is tied up, and ſet 
by; and the reſt of the pages of the ſheet prepared in 
the ſame manner: when done, they are carried to the 
impoſing or correcting-ſtone ; there ranged in order, and 
diſpoſed in a chaſe, or iron-frame, fitted with wooden 
furniture; then, the quoins being ſtruck in, it is carried 
to the preſs to be printed. 

ComPos1TI1ON of proportion. —If there be two ratios, where- 
in the antecedent of the firſt is to its conſequent, as the 
antecedent of the other is to its conſequent : then, by 
compoſition of proportion; as the ſum of the antecedent 
and conſequent of the firſt ratio, are to the antecedent, 
or the conſequent, of the firſt; ſo is the ſum of the an- 
tecedent and conſequent of the ſecond ratio, to the an- 
tecedent, or the conſequent, of the ſecond. 
E. gr. If A: B:: C: D; then by compoſition, AB: A 
or (B):: CD: C or (D). 
Courostxiox of ratios, in Arithmetic and Algebra, is per- 
tormed by multiplying the quantities or exponents of 
two or more ratios together; the produce is then ſaid to 
be compounded of the ratios whoſe components were 
multiplied. Thus if the quantities or exponents of the 


ratios @ to h, c to d, e to f, be multiplied, we ſhall have 
a c e ace 


"RAY Be ar Fx 
ſaid to be compounded of the ſeveral ratios @ to h, c to 
d, e to /, &c. Thus alſo the ratio of 10 to 12, is com- 
pounded of the ratio 2 to 3, and of 5 to 4; for Fxj= 
T 


And the ratio ace to bdf, is then 


This operation is by ſome called addition of ratios. 
COMPOSSIBLES, Composs1B11.1A, in Logic, ſuch things 

as are COMPATIBLE, or Capable of ſubſiſting together. 
COMPOST, in Agriculture and Gardening, a compound, or 
mixture of earths, dungs, &c. applied, by way of Ma- 
NURE, for the meliorating and improving of ſoils, and 
aſſiſting the natural earth in the work of vegetation. 
The gardeners have magazines, or layſtalls of compoſts, 
adapted to the different ſorts of $011., Light looſe land 
requires a compoſt of a heavy nature; ſuch as the ſcour- 
wy ot ditches, ponds, &c. mixed with earth, dung, &c. 
A heavy, clayey, or cloddy land, requires a compoſt of a 
more {prightly and active kind, to inſinuate into the 
cavy, lumpy clods; as dungs, ſand, aſhes, and natural 
mould. 
Mr. Bradley preſcribes ſeveral different ſorts of compoſts, 
to forward the pound of trees; viz. a quantity of ſtiff 
loil, broken and mixed with ſhar ſand, and aſhes of 
urnt furzes, weeds, &c. or ſtiff ſoil with ſand and 
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and rape-ſeed, after the oil is preſſed out, with burnt 
turf; or ſtiff ſoil with ſand and malt-grains; or ſheeps 
dung, with wood-aſhes and loam, or mother-earth. 
The ſame author recommends a mixture or preparation 
of ſoils anſwering to loam, or mother- earth, as greatly 
preferable for planting or ſowing foreſt- trees in, to any 
growth of the tree, will not make the timber near ſo 
firm and durable. 


ſtyle is formed, and whereby it is rendered ſoft and | COMPOUND), the reſult or effect of a compoſition of dif- 


ferent things; or that which ariſes from them. 
Strictly ſpeaking, every new compoſition does not produce 
a new compound; but only that from which a new eſſence 
ariſes. Thus, when one drop of water is added to an- 
other, there does not ariſe a new phyſical compound; the 
eſſence being the ſame now, as before the union. 
ComPouND differs from coMPLEx, and ſtands oppoſed to 
SIMPLE. 
We ſay, the ingredients of a compound; apothecaries are 
great dealers in compounds. 
Compound Flower. See FLOWER. 
ComPounD Force, Forms, Foſſils, Frattions, Frafture, Gland, 
Harmony. See the ſubſtantives. 
CoMPOUND intere/!, called alſo intereſt upon intereſt, is that 
which is reckoned not only upon the principal, but upon 
the INTEREST itſelf forborn; which hereby becomes a 
ſort of ſecondary principal. 
ComeounD Machine, Maſonry. See the ſubſtantives. 
ComPpounD motion, that motion which is effected by ſeve- 
ral conſpiring powers. 
Powers are ſaid to conſpire, if the direction of the one 
be not directly oppoſite to that of the other ; as when the 
radius of a circle is conceived to revolve about a center; 
and at the ſame time a point to move ſtrait along it. 
All curvilinear motion is compound. 
It is a popular theorem, in Mechanics, that in an uniform 
compound motion, the velocity produced by the conſpiring 
powers, 1s to that of either of the powers ſeparately, as 
the diagonal of a parallelogram, according to the direc- 
tion of whoſe ſides they act ſeparately, to either of the 
ſides. 

Couroudp mumbers. See COMPOSITE. 

CompounD pendulum, in Mechanics, that which conſiſts of 

ſeveral weights conſtantly keeping the ſame diſtance, 

both from each other, and from the center about which 
they oſcillate. See PEXDULUM. 

ComPouND propoſition. See PROPOSITION. 

CompouNnD guantities, in Algebra, are ſuch as are connected 

together by the ſigns + and — : thus, @ + -c, and 

bb — b are compound quantities. 

Compound ratios is that which the product of the antece- 

dents of two or more ratios has to the product of their 

conſequents. 

Thus 6 to 72 is a ratio compounded of 2 to 6, and 3 to 12. 

See PROPORTION, and COMPOSITION of ratios. 

CompounD Sounds, Surd, Tafle, Ulcer, Words. See the 
ſubſtantives. | 

COMPOUNDED i, in Logic, unites ſeveral ideas of 2 
different kind, which are uſually conſidered as diſtinct 
ſingle beings, whether thoſe united ideas be $1MPLE or 
COMPLEX. Sce COLLECTIVE idea. 

COMPOUNDING felony, in Law. See ThtrT-BoTe. 

COMPREHENSION, in Engliſh Church- Hiſtory, denotes a 
ſcheme propoſed by Sir Orlando Bridgman in 1667-8, for 
relaxing the terms of conformity in behalf of proteſtant 
diſſenters, and admitting them into the communion of 
the church. A bill for this purpoſe was drawn up by 
lord chief baron Hale, but diſallowed. The attempt 
was renewed by Tillotſon and Stillingfleet in 1674, and 
the terms were ſettled to the ſatisfaction of the non- con- 
formiſts, but the biſhops refuſed their aſſent. This 
ſcheme was likewiſe revived again immediately after the 
Revolution; the king and queen expreſſed their deſire of 
an union: however the deſign failed after two attempts; 
and the act of TOLERATION was obtained. Birch's Life 

of Tillotſon, p. 42. 167, &c. 

CoMPREHENSION, in Metaphyſics, is that act of the mind, 
whereby it apprehends, or knows, any object preſented 
to it, on all the ſides, whereon it is capable of — ap- 

rehended, or known. 
Io comprehend a thing, is defined by the ſchoolmen, rem 
aliquam totam & totaliter cognoſcere, See APPREHENSION. 

COMPREHENSION, in Rhetoric, a trope, or figure, where- 
by the name of a whole is put for a part; or that of a 
part for a whole: or a definite number of any thing for 
an indefinite. : 

COMPRESS, in Surgery, a bolſter of linen cloth, folded 
in ſeveral doubles, and laid under the bandage, to pre- 
vent a wound from bleeding or ſwelling ; or to retain the 
medicines applied thereto, 

The word comes from comprimere, to preſs hard. 


| 
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mat graſs-turf, and rotten- wood; or {tiff ſoil with ſand 
Vor, J. N“ 77. L 


Scultetus, in his Arſenal of Chirurgery, obſerves that the 
10 Z ancients 


of theſe richer compoſts ; which, 3 they haſten the 
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encients compoſed their compreſſes of carded flax, or of 
feathers, ſewed between two linens; and called them 
pillows, or plumages, pulvini, or pulvilli, &c. 

It is frequently the cuſtom among ſurgeons, after the 
plaſter and other dreſſings are applied, to cover all with 
a compreſs, which is made of the ſofteſt old linen, four, 
fix, or eight times doubled. Theſe are of ſervice, not 
only by preſervim the parts from the injuries of the ex- 
ternal air, but alſo, for ſecuring and fixing the plaſ- 
ters, and other d?eflings: 

Cempreſſer are alſo frequently applied where no plaſter is 
made uſe of; and that ſometimes dry, ſometimes wetted 
with certain liquors; which are ſuppoſed to be ſtrength- 
ening, emollient, reſolving, lenient, cooling, &c. They 
are frequently dipped in the decoctions of certain herbs, 
into wine, ſpirit of wine, vinegar, or oxycrates and 
ſometimes into lime-water, and are admintſtered either 
cold or hot, as the nature of the caſe requires. 
C:mpreſſes are of various forms, ſuited to difterent occaſions. 
Corprefſes of all kinds are intended for theſe purpoſes: 1. 
To preſerve and cheriſh the natural heat of the body. 2. 
To fecute the dreflings that are laid under them. 3. To 
convey liquid remedies to parts wounded, or otherwite 
diſordered; and to prolong the uſe of them. 4. To fil! 
up any cavities or depreſhons of the parts, that the dreſſ- 
ings (eſpecially in fratures) may be applied with greater 
ſecurity : and laſtly to prevent bandages from bringing 
on a troubleſome itching, or other pain or uncaſinels on 
the kin. Heiſter. 


COMPRESSION, the act of preſſing, or ſqueezing ſome- 


thing, fo as to ſet its parts nearer to cach other, and make 
it poſſeſs leſs ſpace. 

Compreſſion properly differs from corrdlenſatoon, in that the 
latter is perſormed by the action of cold, the former by 
ſome external violence: or, more ſtricly ſpeaking, com- 


pPreſſien is the action of any force on a body, without re- 


guding its effect; whereas condenſation denotes the ſtate 
of a body that is actually reduced into a leſs bulk. 
Pumps, which the ancients imagined to act by ſuction, 
do, in reality, act by compreſſion 5 the embolus, or ſucker, 
in going and returning in the narrow pipe, compreſſes the 
air incloſed, fo as to enable it by the force of its elaſticity 
to raĩſe the valve, and make its eſcape : upon which, the 
balance being deftroyed, the preſſure of the atmoſphere 
on the ſtagnant ſurface, drives up the water in the pipe 
thus evacuated of its air. See PUMP. 

Water was thought incapable of compreſſion : and it was 
believed till lately, that after the air had been purged 
out of it, no art or violence is able to bring its parts 
cloſer, or to make it take up leſs compaſs. In an expe- 
riment made by the academy del Cimento, water, when 
violently ſqueezed, made its way through the infinitely 
fine pores of a ball of gold, rather than undergo any 
rompreſſian. 

The ingenious Mr. Canton, F. R. S. attentively conſi- 
dering this experiment, found that it was not ſuſſiciently 
accurate to juttify the concluſion, which had been uni- 
verſally drawn from it; ſince the Florentine philoſophers 
had no method of determining that the alteration of 
figure in their globe of gold, occaſioned ſuch a diminu- 
tion of its internal ſpace, as was exactly equal to the 
quantity of water forced into its pores. In order to 
bring this matter to a more accurate and deciſive trial, 
he procured a fmall glaſs tube of about two feet in length, 
with a ball at one end of an inch and a quarter in diameter. 
Having filled the ball and part of the tube with mer- 
cury, and brought it exactly to the heat of 50 by Fah- 
renheit's thermometer, he marked the place where the 
mercury flood in the tube, which was about fix inches 
and a half above the ball; and then raifed the mercury 
by heat to the top of the tube, and ſealed the tube her- 
metically; and when the mercury was brought to the 
fame degree of heat as before, it ſtood in the tube 333 of 
an inch higher than the mark. The ſame experiment 
was repeated with water exhanſted of air, inſtead of 
mercury, and the water ſtood in the tube 188 of an inch 
above the mark. Since the weight of the atmoſphere on 
the outſide of the ball, without any counterbalance from 
within, will compreſs the ball, and equally raiſe both the 
mercury and water, it appears that the water expands 
+65 of an inch more than the mercury, by removing the 
weight of the atmoſphere, Having thus determined that 
water is really compr///ible, he proceeded to eftimate the 
degree of compreſſion correſponding to any given weight. 
For this purpoſe he prepared another ball, with a tube 
Joined to it; and finding that the mercury in * of an inch 
of the tube was the hundred-thouſandth part of that con- 
tained in the ball, he divided the tube accordingly. He 
then ſilled the ball and part of the tube with water ex— 
hauſted of air; and leaving the tube open, placed this 
apparatus under the receiver of an air-pump, and ob- 
ſerved the degree of expanliqn of the water anſwering 


Ihe occaſions on which a compromiſe is not allow 


CoMPROMISE is alſo uſed in beneficiary matte 


COMPTING, or CouNTING-HOUSE, an © 


to any degree of rarefaction of the a 
putting it into the glaſs receiver of a c 

e noted the degree of compreſſion of 
ſponding to any degree of condenſation of the 3; 
thus found, by repeated trials, that, in a tem Hem r 

o, and when the mercury has been at its "is of 
in the barometer, the water expands one Part in "git 
and is as mach compreſſed by the weight of an Mgr 4 
atmoſphere, or the compreſſion of water by twi ang 
weight of the atmoſphere, is one part in 10970 "om 
whole bulk. Should it be objected, that the ** — 
licy of the water was owing to any air which it 1 * 
ſuppoſed to contain, he anſwers, that more air — 
make it more compreſſible z he therefore let into the . 
bubble of air, and found that the water was . 
cmpre//ed by the fame weight than before. 
in ſome farther experiments of the ſame kind, Mr. Cs 
ton found that water is more compreſſible in winter tha 5 
ſummer; and he obſerved the contrary in ſpirit of wi 7 
and oil of olives. 225 
The following table was formed, when the barometer 
was at twenty-nine inches and a half, and the tberms- 
meter at fifty degrees. | 


ir: and again hs 
the water corre. 


not more 


Millionth parts. Spec. on 
Campreſſion of ſpirit of wine — 766 . 9 


Oil of olives — 48 — 915 
Rain water 46 100 
Sca-water — 40 - 1028 
Mercury - 33 


He infers that theſe fluids are not only ompreſſite. bu 
elaſtic ; and that the compreſſions of them, by the ſame 
weight, are not in the inverſe ratio of their denſities, 9: 
ſpecrhc gravities, as might be ſuppoſed. Phil. Tran. 
vol. Iii. 1762. art, 103. and vol. liv, 1764. art. 47. 
The compreſſion of the air, by its own weight, is ſur. 
priſingly great: but the air may be {till further conpryd 
by art, Sce Elaſticity of AIR. 

This immenſe compreſſion and dilatation, Sir Iſaac New. 
ton obſerves, cannot be accounted tor in any other way, 
but by a repelling force, wherewith the particles of air 
are endued; by virtue whercof, when at liberty, the 
mutually fly each other. 

This repelling power, he adds, is ſtronger and more (+1 
ſible in air, than in other bo«dics ; becante air is gen 
rated out of very fixed bodies, but not wiiout great di 
ficulty, and the help of fermentation : now thoſe part- 
cles always recede trom each other with the greateſt vic 
lence, and arc compreſſed with the greateſt difficulty, 
which, when contiguous, cohere the moſt ſtrongly. Sec 
Arr, ATTRACTION, COHESION, DILATA'T10N, and 
RePULSION. 


COMPRESSOR ai, in Anatomy, a name given by Albi- 


nus, and ſome others, to one of the muſcles of the face, 
called by Winſlow the tranſver ſalis naſi, and inferior 13 
and by Cowper, the ELEVATOR «l@ naſt. 


COMPRISE nent, See NENT. 
COMPROMISE, a treaty, or contract, whereby two con- 


tending parties eſtabliſh one or more arbitrators, to judge 
of and terminate their differences in an amicable way. 

Ihe regular way of appointing a compremi/e is by a writing, 
expreſſing the names of the arbitrators, the powe! of 
chooſing an umpire, or ſuper-arbitrator, in cate of need, 
a time ſimited for the arbitrage, and a penalty on the 
party who does not abide by the deciſion. 13 
By 1 civil law, a ſlave cannot make a cempromiſe we 

out the leave of his maſter, nor can a pupil without the 
authority of his guardian, or a wife without chat of het 
huſband. So a flave, a deaf or dumb man, à mW) 
and the perſon who is a party in the caule, are ce 


of being choſen arbitrators in a c:mprem!ſe. 
| ed of, are 


queſtions 


reſtitutions, marriage-cauſes, criminal affairs, able 


of ſtate; and, generally, any thing wherein the p 
intereſt is more concerned than that of private 2 
In our law, a compromiſe is not of ſo much extent _ 
defines it the ſaculty, or power of pronouncing 2 
between perſons at controverſy, given to . * 
the parties mutual private conſent, without Publ 


ority. i 
he right 9 


ſignifies an act, whereby thoſe who have t * 


election, transfer it to one or more perſons, . 
erſon capable of the oſũce or dignity. 988 
We have ſcen members of parliament elected by mw 
miſe; when the electors, not being able 10 d yr ith 
themſelves, give the power of electing) at dab, or 
minating, to two perſons; obliging them F capable 
otherwiſe, to chooſe ſuch as they think the mo 
and belt diſpoſed. < tabs kings 
d ſteward; e 


houſhold, under the direction of the lor of the king 
oultiv 


called, becauſe the accompts for all expcnecs h 
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houſhold are there taken daily by the lord ſteward, comp- 
troller, cofferer, maſter of the houthold, the clerks 
of the green=cloth, and the clerks comptrollers. 
They alſo there make proviſion for the houthold,..and 
make payments, and orders, for the good government 
thereof. 90S | 

In the compting-honſe is the board of GREEN-CLOTH: 

COMPTROL, or Cox rROUR, is, properly, a double RE- 
G15TER, kept of acts, iſſues, &c. of the othcers or com- 
miſſioners in the revenue, army, &c. in order to per- 
ceive the true ſtate, thereof, and to certify the truth, 
and the due keeping of the acts ſubject to that enregiſ- 
terment. 8 

COMPTROLLER, an officer eſtabliſhed to comprre!, or 
over-ſce public accounts, and to certify, on occaſion, 
whether things have been cemptrolled, and examined, or 
not. Thus, we have a comptroller of the king's houſhald, or 
of the accounts of the board of green cloth. Comptroller- 
general of the cuſtoms ; comprroller of the navy; comp- 
traler of the mint; comptrolier of the exciſe z ceomptrelers 
of the accounts of the army; of the CHAMBER, &c. 

CovreTROLLER of the artiilery, is an officer whoſe duty it is 
o inſpe& the muſters of the artillery, to make the pay- 
lift, and take the acconnts and remains of ſtores. He is 
accountable to the office of ordnance. 

Come rROLLER of the hanoper, is an officer in chancery, 
attending the lord chancellor daily in term and ſcal time. 
This officer is to take all things ſealed from the clerk of 
the hanaper, incloſed in bags of leather, and to note the 
juſt number and eifect thereof; to enter them in a book, 
with all the duties belonging to the king and other of- 
fers for the ſame, and ſo charge the clzrk of the Ha- 
NAPER with them. 

CourTROLLERS of the pells, are officers of the ExchE- 
QUiR, whereof there are two, viz. two chamberlains 
clerks, who keep a comptro/ of the pell of receipts, and 
goings-out : originally they took notes of other oſſicers 
«ccompts, in order to diſcover if they did amiſs. 

ComreTROLLEK of the pipe, an officer of the EXCHEQUER, 
who writes out ſummons twice a-year, to levy the farms 
and debts of the Ir E. 

He was anciently called duplex ingreſſator. 

COMPULS')R, an officer under the Roman emperors, diſ- 
patched from court, into the provinces, to compel the 
payment of taxes, &c. not paid within the time pre- 
ſcribed. 

e word is formed of the verb cempellere, to oblige, con- 
Mi YAN. : 

Theſe were charged with ſo many exactions, under co- 
Jour of their oflice, that Honorius caſhiered them by a 
law in 412. 

The laws of the Viſigoths mention military compulſors ; 
which were othcers among the Goths, whoſe buſineſs was 
to obuge the tardy ſoldiers to go into the hight, or to run 
to an attack, &c. 


Callian mentions a kind of monaſtic compul/ors, whoſe 


buſineſs was to declare the hours of canonical office, and 
to take care the monks went to church at thoſe hours. 

COMPUNCTION, in Theol;gy, an inward grief in the 
raind for having offended God. ; 

The word comes from compungere, of pungere, to prick. 
The Romaniſts own their confeſſion inſignificant, unleſs 
attended with compunetion, or pricking of heart. See 
CONFESSION. 
Among ſpiritualiſts, cempunctien bears a more extenſive 
ſignification; and implies not only a grief for having of- 
fended God, but alſo a pious enlation of grief, ſorrow, 
and diſpleaſure, on other motives. Thus, the miſeries 
of life, the danger of being loſt in the world, the blind- 
neſs of the wicked, &c. are to pious people motives of 
compunttion. 

COMPURGATOR, in Zaw, one that by oath juſtifies, 
or clears, another's innocence. They were introduced 
in the juriſprudence of the middle ages, and their num- 
ber varied according to the importance of the ſubject in 
diſpute, or the nature of the crime with which a perſon 
was charged. See Oa'rH, and WAGER of Law. 

COMPUTA'TION, the manner of accounting and eſtimat- 
ing time, weights, meaſures, and money. 

The word is ſometimes alſo uſed among mathematicians 
in the like ſenſe as CALCULATION. 

CompPuTATION of @ planet's motion. See PLANET. 

CoueurarioN is particularly uſed in law in reſpect of the 
true account, or conſtruction of time, ſo underſtood, as 
that neither party do wrong to the other, nor the deter- 
mination of time be left at large, or be taken otherwiſe 
than according to the judgment and intention of law. 

indentures of demiſe be ingrofled, bearing date May 11, 
1769, to have and to hold the land in S. for three years 
rom henceforth; and the indentures be delivered the 
4th of June following: in this caſe, from henceforth ſhall 

computed from the day of the delivery, and not from 


CORN 


the date, And if the indentures be delivered at four of 
the clock in the aſternoon, the ſaid fourth of June, the 
leaſe ſhall end the third day of June in the third year: 
the law, in ſuch computation, rejecting all fractions or di- 
viſions of the day, on account of that uncertainty which 
is the mother of contention. In writings, ordered by 
the ſtat. 27 Hen. VIII. to be inrolled within fix months; 
if ſuch writings have date, the ſix months ſhall be ac- 
counted from the date, and not from the delivery: if 
they want date, it ſhall be accounted from the delivery. 
Coke, lib. 5. - | | 
If a deed be ſhewn to a court at Weſtminſter, it ſhall re- 
main in court (by judgment of law) all the term in which 
it is ſhewn : for all the term is but as one day in law. 
Coke, ibid. If a church be void, and the patron does 
not preſent within ſix months, the biſhop of the dioceſe 
may collate his chaplain : but theſe fix months ſhall be 
computed according to twenty-eight days of the month 
and not according to the calendar. 

COMPUTO, a writ thus called from its effect, which is to 
compel a bailiff, chamberlain, or recciver, to yield his 
accompts. Sce ACCOUNT. | 
The ſame lies for executors of executors z and againſt the 
pn in ſocage, for waſte made in the minority of the 

cir. 

Couru To vicecomitts habends reſpedtu. See RESPECTU. 

COMUS, in Azthelogy, the god of jollity or fellivity. 
There is great reaſon to believe he was the Chamos of 
the Moabites ; Beel-Phegor, Baal-Peor, Priapus, and Bac- 
chus. He is repreſented under the appearance of a young 
man, with an inflamed red countenance, his head in- 
clined, and crowned with flowers; his air drowſy; lean- 
ing on a huntſman's ſpear in his left hand, and holding 
an inverted torch in his right. His ſtatue was placed at 
the chamber doors of new married perſons; his pedeſtal 
crowned with flowers. 

CONARION, or Coxoipts, a name for the pineal gland; 

a ſmall gland, about the bigneſs of a pea, placed in the 
upper part of that hole in the third ventricle of the brain 
called the anus; and tied by ſome fibres to the nates. 
It is compoſed of the ſame ſubſtance as the reſt of the 
brain; and has this peculiar to it, that it is ſingle z where- 
as all the other parts are double. Hence, Des Cartes 
takes occaſion to ſuppoſe it the immediate place, or ſcat 
of the ſoul. | | | 

CONATUS, endeavour, a term frequently uſed by philoſo- 

470 and mathematical writers; nearly equivalent to 
niſus. f 
Cenatus ſeems to be the ſame, with reſpect to motion, 
that a point is with reſpect to a line; at leaſt, the two 
have this in common, that as the point is inceptive of 
the line, or the term from which it commences; ſo is 
the beginning of all motion called the conatus. Add, that 
as in mathematical demonſtrations, the extenſion of the 
point is conceived as if it were nothing at all; ſo, in the 
conatus of motion, there is no regard to the time where- 
in, or the length which, it advances. See Laws of Na- 
TURE. 
Hence, ſome define conatas to be a quantity of motion not 
capable of being expreſſed by any time or length. Ac- 
cordingly, all motion tends preciſely the ſame way 
wherein the moveable is acted on, vr determined by the 
moving power. See MoT1on. 

CONCAMERATED, among Builders, an appellation given 
to ſuch rooſs as are arched in the vaults. 

CONCAMERATIO was an arched room in our ancient 
churches, between the eaſt end of the church, and the 
high altar; ſo formed, that in proceſſions they might 
ſurround it. 

CONCA'TEN ATION, in Philaſaply, a connexion of things, 
in manner of a chain. 

The concetenation of ſecond cauſes is an effect of pRo- 
VIDENCE. See Cause. 

CONCAVE is applicd to the inner ſurface of a hollow 
body; particularly if it be circular. 

CONCAVE is particularly underſtood of mirrors and lenſes : 
concave lenſes are either concave on both ſides, called con- 
cauocencade; or concave on one fide, and plane on the 
other, called plans concave; or concave on one ſide, and 
convex on the other, called concave-convex, Or convexc- 
concave, as the one or the other ſurface is a portion of a 
leſs ſphere. 

The 3 of all concave lenſes is, that the rays of 
light, in paſſing through them, are defleted, or made 
to recede from one another; as in convex lenſes they 
are inſiected towards each other; and that the more, as 
the concavity and convexity pertain to leſs circles, 
Hence, patallel rays, as thoſe of the ſun, by paſſing 
through a concave lens, become diverging z diverging rays 
are made to diverge the more, and converging rays are 
either made to converge leſs, or become parallel, or go 
out diverging. 


Hence, 
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refle the rays which fall on them, ſo as to make them 
approach more to, or recede from, each other than be- | 


Hence, concave mirrors magnify objects preſented to them; 


CONCAVITY. An arch of a curve has its concavity turned 


_ other, or has its concavity towards it, the perimeter of 


CONCEALERS, in Law, ſuch as find out concealed lands, 


CONCENTRATED parting, in Chemiftry. See CAMEN- 


CONCENTRATION, in general, denotes the retiring, or 


ConcexTRATION is alſo uſed by Dr. Grew for the higheſt 


CoxncExNTRATION, in Chem/try, confiſts in approximating 


ConCENTRATION, or redification, of vitriolic acid by di/- 


CON 


Hence, objects viewed through concave lenſes appear di- 
miniſhed; and the more ſo, as they are portions of leſs 
r and this in oblique, as well as in direct rays. 


ncave mirrors have the contrary effect to lenſes: they 


fore, according to the ſituation of the object; and that 
the more as the concavity is greater, or the ſpheres 
whereof they are ſegments, leſs. See MikROUR. 


and that in a greater proportion, as they are portions of 
reater ſpheres. 

Greince alſo, concave mirrors have the effect of burning 

objects, when placed in their focus. See BURNING- 
GLASS, | 


one way, when the right lines that join any two of its 
points are all on the ſame fide of the arch. 
Archimedes, intending to include ſuch lines as have rec- 


tilinear parts, in his definition, ſays, a line has its con- 


cavity turned one way, when the right lines that join any 
two of its points are either all upon one fide of it, or 
while ſome fall upon the line itſelf, none fall upon the 
oppoſite fide, Archim. de Sphær. and Cyl. Def. 2. 
Mac Laurin's Fluxions, art. 180. 

When two lines, having their cencavity turned the ſame 
way, have the ſame terms, and the one includes the 


that which includes, is greater than the perimeter of 
that which is included. Archim. ib. ax. 2. 


i. e. lands kept privily from the king, by common per- 
ſons, having nothing to ſhew for their title, or eſtate 
therein. 

They are thus called per antiphraſin, a concelando; as mons 
is a mgvendo, &c. Lord Coke calls them turbidum homi- 
num genus, See MrispRISION, 


TATION, 


withdrawing of a thing inwards, towards the center, or 
middle. 

External cold is ſaid to concentrate the heat within bodies : 
after meals, the natural warmth retires, and as it were 
concentrates, to promote the digeſtion. 


degree of mixture, viz. that wherein two or more atoms 
or particles touch, by a reception, and intruſion of the 
one within the other. See M1xT10N. 

This he takes to be the caſe of all fixed bodies without 
taſte or ſmell z their conſtitution being ſo firm, that till 
the particles be detached from each other by ſome ex- 
traordinaty means, they cannot affect thoſe ſenſes. 


the proper and integrant parts of a body, by taking awa 
ſome ſubſtance interpoſed between theſe parts, and which 
is extraneous and ſuperabundant to the body to be con- 
centrated. I hus, a ſolution of any ſaline ſubſtance in 
water may be concentrated by expelling part of the wa- 
ter of the ſolution. 

But cuſtom has applied the word concentration to the DE- 
PHLEGMATION of acids, and particularly of vitriolic 
acid, by DISTILLATION, and of vinegar = CONGEL= 
LATION. 


tillation, is performed, in order to purify it from the wa- 
ter, by which it is weakened, or from the inflammable 
matter, which renders it black and ſulphureous. When 
the quantity of water with which it is diluted is very 
conſiderable, a great part of it may be diſcharged in 
ſtone or glaſs bottles, without diſtillation. The water 
will exhale, and the acid be to a great degree concentrated. 
But as the quantity of remaining water is diminiſhed, it 
adheres ſo much the more ſtrongly to the acid, and the 
heat muſt be increaſed to ſuch a degree as would raiſe 
the acid with the water, and diſſipate it in open veſſels. 


And beſides, the acid, when it is become very ſtrong, 


attracts the moiſture of the air, and combines with it; 
thus imbibing as much water from the air as it loſes by 
evaporation. The concentration, therefore, muſt be com- 
pleted by diſtillation. For this purpoſe, a retort of good 
glaſs, capable of reſiſting acids, muſt be half filled with 
the acid, and ſet in a ſand-bath entirely covered with 
ſand. When a receiver has been adapted to it, heat 
mult be applied, and very gradually augmented, till drops 
are diſtilled, The heat muſt be increaſed in proportion 
to the degree of concentration, but not ſo as to make the 
acid boil, which might be attended with pernicious con- 
ſequences. The duration of this procefs depends on the 
quality and 1 5 of the acid. The vitriolic acid for- 
merly kept by druggiſts required, that one half of it 
thould be diſtilled, in order to make the remaining part 
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twice as heavy as water. At preſent, it is 
and cheaper. 'That which is uſually 1 ky 
ſale is more or leſs combined with inflammatle 2 
which may be diſcharged from it by a diſtillation b 
to that above deſcribed. When the phlogiſticated 1-94 

olic acid acquires a ſtrong heat, and becomes conſider 
— concentrated, it acts upon the inflammable m 4 
diſſipating or burning it: in conſequence of S t 
liquor becomes perfectly white and tranſparent, whi re 
a fign that the operation is finiſhed. The retort nth 
left in the ſand-bath till it is cold, and then the acid ist 
be poured into a clean, dry, cryſtal-glaſs bottle, cloſed 
by a glaſs ſtopper, and covered with leather. The hl . 
matic, or 1 liquor, which paſſed over 1— 45. 
receiver, is called pirit of vITRIOL, Se trial; 
and VITRIOL. We; e 
CONCENTRATION of vinegar by congelation. This 

was firſt employed by Stahl. M. Geoffroy has Freq 

many experiments on the ſubject, an account of which i; 
given in the Memoirs of the Academy at Paris for 15 
Acids reſiſt * much more than water; but if 
vinegar be expoſed to a cold marked by 8 or 10 below o 
in Reaumur's THERMOMETER, a conſiderable quantit 
of ice will be formed. This ice conſiſts chiefly of 2 
water, and the remaining unfrozen liquor is a much 
ſtronger vinegar. If this vinegar be again expoſed to a 
ſtronger degree of cold, a kind of ſnowy ice, containin 
a quantity of unfrozen acid, will be produced, and the 
remaining acid will hereby acquire a conſiderable degree 
of additional ſtrength, which may be again increaſed by 
repeating the congelation with greater cold. Wines may 
be well concentrared in the ſame way z and they thus ac- 
quire a thick conhſtence, and are preſerved from injury 
in the viciſſitude of climates and ſeaſons, Cold may be 
likewiſe ſucceſsfully employed in northern countries to 
concentrate ſca-water, and to approximate the particles of 
ſalt, by ſeparating the ice, which is little elſe than pure 
water, as ſoon as it is formed. The mineral acids might 
2 be concentrated by congelation, though in a very 
ow degree. Other methods, beſides that above de- 
ſcribed, have been uſed for concentrating vinegar : ſuch a; 


ſimple diſtillation z and the combination of this acid with 


fixed alkalies and metals, and afterwards diſtilling the 
ſalts reſulting from ſuch combinations, whence a very 
{ſtrong acid of vinegar is obtained, called rad:cal vinegar, 
See Macquer's Dict. Chem. art. CONCENTRAT10N, Sce 
VINEGAR. 
CONCENTRATION, in Diſtillery. Dr. Shaw, in his Eſay 
on the Diſtillery, is for introducing a method of concen- 
trating the fermentable parts of vegetables, from which 
their Pirits are to be drawn by diſtillation ; which, if it 
can be brought to be practilad in the large way, will 
prove of very great uſe to the Britiſh diſtillery, as it will 
greatly ſhorten the diſtiller's buſineſs, which at preſent, 
including the brewing, fermenting, &c. is much too 
long. He propoſes only to evaporate carefully the wort, 
or other tinctures or decoctions of vegetables made for 
the diſtilling of their ſpirits, to the conſiſtence of treacle: 
in this form they might be ſold to the diſtiller, who might 
keep them by him as long as he pleaſed, and occaſionally 
uſe them, by the eaſy method of reducing them into 
| wort, by mixing warm water with them. 2 
Cox cENTRATION, in Medicine, when by an addition of 
earthy, dry, and abſorbent ſubſtances, the acid of any 
liquor is attrated and imbibed, whilſt the aqueous pat 
are left, and the acid as it were conveyed into another 
body, this is called concentration. The uſe of this ſpec 
of concentration is obvious, in caſes where acidities are 0 
be ſubdued or corrected : hence abſorbents are called (017 
centrating medicines. To this belongs that ſpecies ol 4 
centration, in which by an acid any body is corroded, an 
remains combined with it. Thus vinegar firſt combine 
with, and then diſtilled from, verdegriſe, is much {tronger 
than it was before, and for that reaſon 1s called er 
trated. There is another ſpecies of concentration, Wilt 
is, when alkaline ſalts are ſaturated with acid ut 
which are ſo retained in them, that both in conjun * 
conſtitute neither an acid nor an alkaline, but 3 3 
ſalt. The uſe of this ſpecics of concentratten 15 0 wag 
that is, to procure neutral ſalts. Laſtly, cuncentran a 
an extenſive ſenſe, denotes an union or 3 5 
a ſpirit, a ſalt, or a ſulphur, with an body : wm 0 
ſublimate mercury, which is formed 0 —_— 5 
the acid of ſea- ſalt united together, the ſpirit © 
ſaid to be concentrated. bing that 
CONCENTRIC, in Geometry and A/tronomy, ſometi'"s 
has the ſame common center with another: 1 bodies 
The word is principally uſed in ſpeaking of _ ow 
and figures, viz. circular, elliptical ones, 8 to eic 
be likewiſe uſed for polygons, drawn paralle 
other, upon the ſame center. 
Concentric ſtands oppoſite to EXCENTRIC: Noniuss 


1 
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Nonius's method of graduating inſtruments conſiſts in 
deſcribing with the ſame quadrant 45 concentric arches, di- 
viding the outermoſt into 90 equal parts, the next into 


c. 

OP oEPTACULUM, among Botaniftr, a kind of N. 
CARPIUM, compoſed of ſoft and leſs rigid valves, and 
containing one cavity. 

CONCEPTION, in Logic, the ſimple apprehenſion, or per- 
ception, which we have of any thing, without proceed- 
ing to aſfrm, or deny, any thing about it. 

Some writers diſtinguiſh between conception and 3 
tion; making the latter to denote the conſciouſneſs of an 
object when preſent, or to inelude the reality of its ob- 
ject; whereas conception expreſſes the forming an idea of 
an object whether preſent or abſent, or without any con- 
viction of its reality. See Lord Kaims's El. Criticiſm, 
vol. ii. p. 508. f 

The ſchoolmen uſually make two kinds of conception ; the 
one formal, the other object tue. 

The fir/t is defined to be the immediate and actual repre- 
ſentation of any thing propoſed to the mind: on which 
footing, it ſhould be the ſame thing to the underſtanding, 
that a word or voice is to the ear; whence ſome alſo call 
it verbum mentis. 

The ſecond is the thing itſelf repreſented by a formal cen- 
cepti;n., But others explode the notion of an objective con- 
cepti:n, as being, in reality, no conception at all; except- 
ing where the mind contemplates its own acts, &c. 
Formal, or proper conceptions, are ſubdivided into univocal, 
where ſeveral things are diſtinctly repreſented as under 
ſome common ratio, or in the ſame degree of perfection; 
analogous, where ſeveral things are repreſented as under 
ſome proportional likeneſs; and equivocal, where they are 
repreſented immediately as ſuch, without regard to any 
common ratio or likeneſs. 


CoxcerTion, in Medicine, denotes the firſt formation of 


the embryo, or foetus, in the womb. 
Conception is no other than ſuch a concourſe and commix- 
ture of the prolific ſeed of the male with that of the fe- 
male, in the cavity of the uterus, as immediately pro- 
duces an EMBRYO. 

The ſymptoms of conception, or PREGNANCY are, when 
in a few days after the conjugal act, a ſmall pain is per- 
ceived about the navel, and is attended with ſome gentle 
commotions in the bottom of the abdomen ; and within 
one two, three, or even ſour months, the menſes ceaſe 
to flow, or prove in leſs quantity than uſual. Upon the 
firſt failure of this kind, the woman begins to count the 
ſeries of her weeks, without ** notice of the 
time before elapſed; after this, or between the ſecond 
or third months, but generally about the third, the mo- 
tions of the embryo become perceivable to the mother; 
who hereupon becomes troubled with a nauſea, vomit- 
ing, loathing, longing, &c. About this time the breaſts 


begin to ſwell, grow hard and painful, and contain a lit- 


tle milk; the nipples alſo become larger, firmer, and 
darker coloured, a livid circle appearing round them : the 
eyes ſeem ſunk and hollow. During the two firſt months 
pregnancy, the woman grows thinner, and flenderer ; 
the abdomen being alſo depreſſed; though it afterwards 
diſtends, and grows gradually larger. 
The manner wherein conception is effected is thus laid 
down by the modern writers: in the ſuperficies of the 
ovaries of women, there are found little pellucid ſphe- 
rules, conſiſting of two concentric membranes, filled 
with a lymphatic humour, and connected to the ſurface 
ot the ovaria, underneath the tegument, by a thick calix, 
contiguous to the extremities of the minute ramifications 
of the Fallopian tubes. 
Theſe ſpherules, by the uſe of venery, grow, ſwell, raiſe, 
and dilate the membrane of the ovary into the form of 
poo: till, the head propending from the ſtalk, it is at 
ength ſeparated from it; leaving behind it a hollow ci- 
catrix, in the broken membrane of the ovary z which, 
however, ſoon grows up again. 
Now, in theſe ſpherules, while ſtill adhering to the ovary, 
Iwtuſes have been frequently found: whence it appears, 
that theſe are a kind of ova, or eggs, deriving their ſtruc- 
ture from the veſlels of the ovary, and their liquor from 
the humours prepared therein. 
Hence, alfo, it appears, that the Fallopian tubes bein 
ſwelled, and ſtiffened by the act of venery, with their 
muſcular ſimbriæ, like — may embrace the ovaries, 
compreſs them, and by that compreſſion expand their 


own mouths : and thus the eggs, now mature, and de- 


tached as before, may be forced into their cavities; and 
thence conveyed into the cavity of the uterus; where 
they may either be cherithed and retained, as when they 
mect with the male feed z or, if they want that, again 
Expelled. 

Henee the phenomena of ſalſe conceptions, abortions, ſce- 


os Gn — = cavity of the abdomen, the Vallopian 
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tubes, &c. For, in coition, the male ſeed, abounding 
with living animalcules, agitated with a great force, a 
briſk heat, and, probably, with a great quantity of ani- 
mal ſpirits, is violently impelled through the mouth of 
the uterus, which on this occaſion is opener, and through 
the valves of the neck of the uterus, which on this oc» 
| cafion are laxer than ordinary, into the uterus itſelf ; 
which now, in like manner, becomes more active, tur- 
gid, hot, inflamed, and moiſtened with the flux of its 
3 and ſpirits, by means of the titillation excited in 
the nervous papiliz by the attrition againſt the rugæ of 
the vagina. 
The ſemen thus diſpoſed in the uterus, is retained, heat- 
ed, and agitated, by the convulſive conſtriction of the 
uterus itſelf; till meeting with the ova, the fineſt and 
moſt animated part enters through the dilated pores of 
the membranula of the ovum, now become glandulous, 
is there retained, nouriſhed, dilated, grows to its umbi- 
licus, or navel ; ſtifles the other leſs lively animalcules ; 
and thus is conception effected. 

Hence it appears, that conception may happen in any part 

where the ſemen meets with an ovum : thus, whether it 

be carried through the Fallopian tube to the ovary, and 
there caſt upon the ovum; or whether it meet with it in 
ſome receſs of the tube itſelf ; or, laſtly, whether it join 
it in the cavity of the uterus, it may ſtill have the ſame 
effect, as it appears from obſervation actually to have. 

But it is probable, that conception is then moſt perfect, 

when the two, viz. the ſemen and ovum, are carried at 

the ſame time into the uterus, and there mixed, &c. 

Other anatomiſts chooſe to ſuppoſe the male ſeed taken 

up, before it arrives in the uterus, by the veins which open 

into the vagina, &c. and thus mixed with the blood; by 
which, in the courſe of circulation, it is carried, duly 
prepared, into the ovary, to impregnate the eggs. See 

GENERATION. 

It has been advanced by ſeveral writers, that women may 

pollibly conceive-in their ſleep, and be with child, with- 

out any knowlege of the occaſion of it. 

As ridiculous and abſurd as this doctrine may appear to 

the generality of the world, no leſs an author than Gen- 

ſili has tought it worthy a particular diſſertation. Act. 

Erud. ann. 1715, p. 122. See PREGNANCY. 

CONCEPTION, immaculate, of the Holy Virgin, is a feaſt 
eſtabliſhed in honour of the Holy Virgin; particularly 

with regard to her having been conceived and born im- 
maculate ; i. e. without original ſin; held in the Romiſh 
church on the eighth of December. 
Allatius, in his Prolegomena on Damaſcenus, endeavours 
to prove this feaſt to have been celebrated by ſeveral 
churches in the Eaſt, as early as the eighth century. It 
was firſt eſtabliſhed in France about the year 1140; but 
it had been obſerved in England, in conſequence of the 
zeal of archbiſhop Anſelm, before this period. 

The immaculate conception is the great ſubject of controverſy 
| betwcen the Scotiſts and Thomiſts; the former main- 
_— and the latter impugning it. 

The Dominicans eſpouſed the party of St. Thomas, and 
held out a long time in defence of the Virgin's being con- 
ceived in original fin: they were condemned by pope 
Clement VII. in 1308, at the proſecution of the univer- 
ſity of Paris, and were obliged to retract. The council 
of Trent, ſeſſ. v. in the decree of original fin, declares it 
not to be the intention of the council to include the Vir- 
gin under it; her conception it calls immaculate; and ap- 
points the conſtitutions of Sixtus IV. to be obſerved with 
regard to it. 

This controverſy between the Dominicans and Franciſ- 
cans was revived in the ſeventeenth century; and a feſ- 
tival was appointed by Clement XI. in 1708, to be ce- 
lebrated throughout the Romiſh church : however, the 
Dominicans perſiſt in denying the obligation of this law, 
and in maintaining their ancient doArines. 

In the three Spanith military orders of St. James of the 
Sword, Calatrava, and Alcantara, the knights take 
vow, at their admiſſion, to defend the immaculate concet- 
tion. This reſolution was firſt taken in 1652. 
Peter d Alva and Aſtorga have publiſhed forty-eight huge 
volumes in folio, on the myſteries of the conception. 

CONCEPTION, re/igious of the order of. Sce ThEATINES. 


W 


g | CONCERT, or CoxncerTo, a number, or company of mu- 


ſicians, playing, or ſinging the ſame ſong, or piece of 
muſic, together. 

The deſignation of a full concert for violins is two prin- 
cipal, and two ſecond violins, a tenor violin, and a vio- 
loncello, with a thorough baſs for the harpſichord. 

The word concert may be applied where the muſic is only 
melody, i. e. where the performers are all either in uni- 
fon, or only at the interval of an octave; but it is more 
properly, as well as more uſually, underſtood of har- 
mony, or where the muſic coufilts of divers parts, as 
| baſs, tenor, &c. 
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CONCERTANTE, in Italian Mufic, is uſed for the reciting | 
parts of a piece in muſic, to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe 
which ſing only in the grand chorus. Graſſineau makes 


concertante ſignify thoſe parts that ſing or play throughout 
9 the whole piece. Broſſ. Dict. Muf. in voc. Muf. Dict. 


CONCERTATO, in Italian * is uſed for a piece com- 
poſed in ſuch a manner, as that all the parts may bave 
their recitals, be it for two, three, four, or more voices, 

or inſtruments : thus they ſay meſſe concertate, ſalmi con- 
certati, a 2, a 3, a 4. veci, &c. Broſſ. Dict. Muſ. in 
voc. 

CONCERTO gre in Italian Muſic, is uſed to denote the 

rand chorus of a concert, or thoſe places where all the 
| Fro parts perform or play together. Broſſ. Dict. Muſ. 
in voc. 

CONCESSI, a term much uſed in conveyances, &c. Its 
effect is to create a COVENANT, as dedi does a war- 


ranty. 

CONCESSION, in Rhetoric, a figure whereby ſomething 
is granted, or allowed to the adverſary, either to prevent 
being detained by unneceſſary incidents, or to make ſome 
advantage of. I will not conteſt with you the rea/tty of the 
contratt ; what I plead for, is relief againſi the injuftice of it. 
True, ſbe is fair; but ought ſhe not to ſhew her acknowlege- 
ments to heaven for the favour, by making a virtuous uſe of 
her beauty? 

CONCESSIT, fur, in Law, a ſpecies of FINE. 


the animal inhabiting which is called z«thy:. This is a 
very comprehenſive genus, compriſing the OYSTER, 
CHAMA, MUSCLE, HEAR T-fbell, PEC'TEN, SOLEN, &c. 

Coxcna, in Anatomy, a name given the ſecond, or inward 
cavity of the auricle, or external ZAR; reaching to the 
entrance of the auditory duct. 

The word has its origin from a reſemblance this cavity 
bears to a ſea-ſbell, called in Latin concha. 

Some alſo give the fame name to the firlt cavity of the 
inward ear, which others call the 4rum; and others to 
the veſtibulum of the labyrinth, which is the ſecond ca- 
vity of the internal ear. 

Coxcha, Xian, in Antiquity, a liquid meaſure among the 
Athenians, which contained two my/tra, or half an ounce. 
As much oil as it was capable of holding, weighed five 
drams one ſcruple and twenty grains, acccrding to 
Gor. Defin. Pitiſci Lex. & Eiſenchom. Others think 
that the concha contained three ſpoonfuls, ninety-ſix of 
which filled a pint veſſel (ſeatarius) ; a ſextarius was 
therefore equivalent to thirty-two conche, and ſix ſextarit 
made one congius, a meaſure equivalent to our three 
quarts, according to Salmaſ. Exerc. Plinian. and Bodzus, 
in Theophraſt. According to Fernelius, the concha was 
equivalent to two ra. or five ſpoonfuls ; which, ac- 
cording to Jacobus Sylvius, are equivalent to fix drams. 
According to Galen, in his work De Ponderibus & Men- 
furis, cap. xi. the concha magna contained the ſame quan- 
rity with the acetabulum, which in liquid meaſure was an 
ounce and a half, and in weight fifteen drams. 'The 
concha minor was in liquid meaſure half an ounce, and in 
weight five drams. 

ConCcHA anatifera, in the hiſtory of ſhell-fiſn. See Ax A- 
TIFERA concha. 

Cod ch anomie, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a foſſile 
ſhell-fiſh, found in great abundance, and in a great va- 
riety of ſpecies, but not known in any of them living, on 
the ſhores or in the ſeas of our own or other countries. 
In Glouceſterſhire, and ſome other of our counties, theſe 
are found as common as pebbles on the ploughed lands 
in other places. They are a ſort of bivalve ſhell, the 
valves of which are of unequal extent, both of them con- 
vex, and the head or beak of the longer valve crooked, 
01 falling over the head of the other. Sce Tab. of Fel. 

afs 9. 

The great general diſtinction of this numerous claſs of 
bodies, is into thoſe which are of a ſmooth ſurface, and 
thoſe which are of a ſtriated or rough one. 

Others alſo of the ſame claſs, or of one very nearly allied 
to it, are found in many of our inland counties, ſome 
very long from the cardo, or hinge, to the margin; and 
others very ſhort, and very long the contrary way. They 
are found indifferently in all ſorts of ſtrata, in earth, in 
ſtone, in ſand, and among gravel. 

Concua fortificata, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
ſome authors to the genus of ſhells, called by others the 
MUREX. 

CoNncHA glabeſa, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a large 
genus of ſhells, called by authors the poLIUM, and in 
French the tonne. 

Concnz latitans muſculus, a name gow by Riolanus, and 
others, to one of the muſcles of the EAR, called by Cow- 
per internus auris, and by Albinus, very properly, the 


tenſor tympani. 
2 


CONCHA, in Natural Hiftory, a genus of bivalve ſhells, | 


CON 


CoxncHm margaritifere, a name fometimes 

N mytuli which produce pearls. See My 85 of "or theſe 
ONCHR narium, inferiores, in Anatomy, or infe.: 
of the noſtrils, 4 two in number, framed in l n 
foſſa, under the openings of the maxillary ſinus ms - 
——_ the lower orifices of the lack — 
ducts. ey cover theſe orifices much in the ſame 2 
ner as the ſuperior conchæ of the ethmoidal bone 2 

the maxillary openings. They are connected with the 

\ of/a maxillaria, palati, and unguit, and ſometimes with _ 
es ethmordes. They complete the bony ſtructure of ya 

noſe, augment its ſurface, and render it proportional, 

N 


— 


to the extent of the organ of fmell, a itui 
8 membrane. Winſlow. een F 
o Nc proprius muſculus nouus, a name given 
rini to a muſcle 1 the EAR, called by Anus * 
French writers, aurus ale anterior, k = 

CoxncHa ſpectrorum, the ſpecire ſhell, a name given by au- 
thors to a ſpecies of voluta, from ſome odd figures d 
ſcribed on its ſurface, repreſenting rough draughts of = 
rible phantoms. It is an elegant ſhell, of a middle fi: : 
and is of a white ground, and the figures are reddiſh. 
theſe form three large and broad bands, ſurrounding the 
ſhell at top and bottom, and in the middle; and between 
theſe there are ſeveral ſeries of ſmall ſpots. It is a ſcarce 
ſhell, and ufually ſells at a large price. 

CONCHA Feneris, in Natural Hiflory, the name by which ſe. 
vera] ſpecies of CHAMA are called. The ſhell is univalye 
wreathed, and has a ſmall longitudinal and denticulated 
chink, or aperture, in it. It is alſo ealled concha porcel. 
lana, from its aperture in ſome meaſure reſemblin the 
mouth of a hog z and concha Erythræa, from its bein 
found in the Red Sea, called Erythreum. Itis alſo called 
concha Cytheriaca, from Venus, who received the epi- 
thet Cytherea, from Cythera, a Grecian iſland. That 
this fiſh was uſed by the ancients as an aliment, we read 
in Seneca, Ep. 95. Mundius aſſerts that they prove a 
ſtimulus to venery, and provoke urine. Rondeletius in- 
forms us, that theſe ſhells are an ingredient in the pil. 
lulæ de bdellio, for removing fluxes, and curing ulcers in 
the uterus. But inſtead of the concha venerea, the apo- 
thecarics 2 uſe cockles. Excellent dentiiſices are 
prepared from this ſhell, which is alſo uſed for curing 
ulcers in the canthus of the eye, and the fiſtula lochry- 
— It is remarkably drying, without exciting any 

eat. 
The powder of theſe ſhells muſt be owned to poſſeſs an 
abſorbent drying quality ; but that on account of their 
beauty, or any other circumſtance, their powder is pre- 
ferable to that of other ſhells, is by no means probable, 

CONCHITES marmor, a name given by the ancients to a 
ſpecies of marble dug near — and remarkable for 
containing a great number of ſea- ſhells, and other marine 
bodies immerſed in it. 

CONCHOID, or Coxcx1iL1s, in Geometry, a curve line 
which always approaches nearer a flrait line to which it 
is inclined, but never meets it. 

It is deſcribed thus: draw a right line BD (Tab. Aua, 
fig. 1.) and another AC, perpendicular to it in E; draw 
any number of right lines, as CM, CM, cutting BD in 
make QU=QN=AE=EF; the curve where 
the points are found, is the conchilis, or concbui 
prima; ſo called by its inventor Nicomedes. The other, 
wherein the points NN are found, is the conchois 2 
the right line B D the rule, the point C the pal. The 
inyentor alſo contrived an inſtrument, whereby the firſt 
conchois may be deſcribed mechanically: thus, in the rule 
AD (Tab. Analyſis, fig. 2.) is a channel or groove cut, ſc 
that a ſmooth nail, F mly fixed in the moyeable rule 
CB, in the point F, may flide freely within it: into the 
rule EG is fixed another nail in K, for the moveable 
rule CB to flide upon. | 
If then the rule BC be ſo moved, as that the nail F palles 
along the canal AD; the ſtyle, or point in C, will de⸗ 
ſcribe the firſt conchoid. : 
Now let AP=x (fig. 1.); AE=0; PE MRZ AA 
wherefore, as x increaſes, a—x, or MR wil! _ 
and therefore the curve coutinually approaches nearet 
the rule BD. 1 
In the ſame manner it appears, that the right _ in 
muſt continually decreaſe ; and therefore that the ſec G 
conchaid, alſo, muſt continually approach nearcr 8 
But inaſmuch as between = conchoid and the 115 al to 
BI, there will be the right line QM or 5 22 ht 
AE; neither of the conchoids can concur wit [ h 4 
line BD: conſequently, B is an aſymptote of cac 
chaid. See ASYMPTOTE. , H CE: 
There will be other kinds of conchoids produced, c Oel. 
8 N or indefinitely, if CE C 
on : AF"; wherefore, if CE=b, EAC haids, 6 
My; then ab=xy; and for infinite ,, 
San 50. CON. 
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YLIA. See SmrELL-fiſþ. 
dels TOR. in the Glaſs Art, is ſor the eryſtal 
what the founder is at the green glaſs-houſes. 
he perſon that weighs and propottions the ſalt on aſhes 
; 4 End, and hav them with a ſtrong fire, till they 
- into Jumps, and become white; aud if the metal be 
= hard, and conſequently brittle, he adds falt, or 
aſhes ; and if too foft, ſand ; ſtill mixing them to a fit 
temper, which is only known by the working. | 
CONCILIO—2rerela coram rege & CONnCILIO, See 
JFRELA- 
CORCINNOUS intervals, in Muſic. See INTERVALS. 
CONCLAMATIO, in Antiquity, a ſhout raiſed by thoſe 
reſent at burning the dead, before they ſet fire to the 
Fanersl pile. See SyHouT. The word was alſo ap- 
plied to the ſignal given to the Roman ſoldiers to de- 
camp, whence the expreffion conclamare vaſa; and con- 
clamari arma, was a ſignal for battle. It was likewiſe 
uſed for a practice of calling to a perſon deceaſed three 
times by his name, and when no reply was returned, 
they thus expreſſed his deceaſe, conclomatum eff. Whence 
the ſame term was afterwards applied to the ceſſation of 
the Roman empire. ; 
CONCLAVE, an 2 or meeting of all the cardi- 
nals that are at Rome, ſhut up for the ELECTION of a 
POPE. f 
The conclaue had its riſe in the year 1270, and on this 
occaſion: Clement IV. being dead at Viterbo, in 1268, 
the cardinals were two years without being able to agree 
on the election of a ſucceſſor : in effect, things were 
carried to ſuch paſs, that they were upon the point of 
breaking up, without coming to any concluſion at all. 
The inhabitants of Viterbo, then, being appriſed of their 
deſign, by the advice of St. Bonaventure, then at Viter- 
bo, ſhut the gates of their city, and locked up the car- 
dinals in the pontifical palace adjoining to the cathedral, 
till they were brought to a better underſtanding. 
Hence aroſe the cuſtom which has ſince prevailed, of 
ſhutting up the cardinals in a ſingle palace, till they have 
elected the pope. : 
Such was the origin of the conclave, as related by Onuph. 
Panvinius, Ciaconius, and Papebroch. : - 
ConCLAvE is alſo uſed for the place wherein the election 
of the pope is performed; which is, now, at St. Pe- 
ter's in the Vatican; though Gregory X. and Clement 
V. appointed it ſhould always be held in the place where 
the Jaft pope ſhould die. ; 
While the affair is in hand, if it be in winter, the walls 
and windows are all mured up, excepting only a fingle 
pane, to give a little light: in ſummer the windows are 
not cloſed ; but the great door of the hall is ſecured with 
four locks, and four bolts; an aperture being, however, 
left, through which to ſupply the impriſoned prelates 
with victuals. 


ſtalls ereAed for as many cardinals as are to be preſent 
at the election; the cells being only ſeparated by deal 
boards. 
The cells are marked with letters of the alphabet, and 
arc diſtributed to the cardinals by lot : each cardinal puts 
his arms on the cell that falls to his ſhare. 
After the aſſembly has continued three days, they are 
only allowed one diſh for a meal; and aſter fifteen days 
more, only bread and water: though this rule is not 
very ſtrictly regarded. 
Each cardinal is allowed two conclavi/ts, or ſervants to 
attend him, and to be ſhut up with him. 
The election is begun ten days after the pope's deceaſe, 
and decided by a majority of two parts in three of the 
cardinals preſent. ; ; 
Theſe regulations were principally eſtabliſhed by Gre- 
ory X. in 1274, and Clement VI. in 1351. | 
tthew Paris ſays, the word conclave anciently ſignified 
the pope's wardrobe. 
It is a popular proverb in Italy, chi entra papa, eſce cardi- 
nale ; he who enters pope, comes out cardinal ; q. d. he 
who according to common report will be elected pope, 
ordinarily is not. 
CONCLUSION, in Law, is where a man by his own act 
upon record hath charged himſelf with a duty or other 
thing, or confeſſed any matter whereby he ſhall be con- 
cluded : as if a ſheriff returns that he hath taken the body 
_ a captas, and hath not the body in court, at the day 
of the return of the writ; by the return, the ſheriff is 
concluded from plea of eſcape, &c. Terms de Ley, 153, 
&c. In another ſenſe the word concluſion ſignifies the 


is to conclude to the writz a plea in bar, to conclude to the 
action, &c. Concluſion of plea in bar ſhall be, et hoc pa- 
ratus eft verificare : of other pleas et de hoc ponit ſe ſuper 
patriam. Kitch. 219, 220. 
®NCLUSION, in Logic, the laſt part of an argument; or 
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In the hall, which is very ample, there are cells or | 


end of any plea, replication, &c. and a plea to the writ, | 
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the conſequence drawn from ſomething either aſſumed 
or proved before. f 
The concluſion of an argument contains two parts: the 
conſequent, which is the matter of it; and the conſequence, 
which is its form, and which, of a ſimple abſolute pro- 
poſition, renders the concluſron relative to the premiſes 
whence it is drawn. 3 
The queſtion, and concluſion, ſay the ſchoolmen, are the 
ſame ideas, only  conſidefed in different views, or rcla- 
tions: in the queſtion they are conſidered as doubtful z 
in the concluſion as void of doubt. 
Conct.vs10n, in oratory, conſiſts of two parts; the RE- 
CAPITULATION, or ENUMERATION, and the PASSIONS. 
CONCLUSIVE Cenunftions. Sec ConjJunCTION. 
CONCOCTION, in Medicine, the change which the food 
undergoes in the ſtomach, &c. to become chyle. 
This change conſiſts in deſtroying the texture and cohe- 
ſion of the parts of the food; preparing part of it for 
ſome particular ſervice of the antiwil france, and the reſt 
to be carried off as excrements, by proper emunctoties. 
The ancients gave the term cocrios, or concoftior, to 
what we now ordinarily call digeſlion; from a notion of 
the food's being, as it were, boiled in the ſtomach ; and 
its nutritious juice expreſſed by the heat of the adjacent 
ts. 
ey aſſigned two concoc t jont, viz. one in the ſtomach, 
and a ſecond in the ſmall inteſtines, &c. which latter 
they attributed to the admixture of the bile and pan- 
creatic juice. 
The concoction of the aliments in the ſtomach, is their 
DIGESTION, or reduction to a fort of emulſion or chyle. 
By the concoction of the humours, the writers of inſti- 
tutes mean, the reduction of the chyle to blood, which 
is called the ſecond concoion ; and alſo the ſeparation of 
any fluid from the blood, by means of glands deſtined for 
this uſe, which is called the third concection. 
It is commonly ſaid that the faults ariſing from any de- 
fect in the firſt concoction, are not mended in the ſecond, 
nor thoſe from the ſecond by the third; that is when the 
aliment is not ſufficiently comminuted in the organs of 
digeſtion, the particles of the chyle are not ſmall enough 
to circulate regularly through the minute veſſels of the 
lungs, and be converted into good blood : it not being 
poſlible for the organs of ſanguification to diſſolve far- 
ther the particles they receive from the ſtomach. Hence 
theſe particles being too large to circulate through the 
capillary arteries, obſtructions and all their conſequences 
proceed. And the third concodtion, that is in the glands, 
is not better adapted to the farther diſſolution of theſe 
particles, than the ſecond. James's Medical Dict. art. 
Coction. 
The ſeveral conceions in the body, with regard to the 
propagation of the ſpecies, and the preſervation of the 
individual, have been fince reduced to five: thoſe are 
CHY1.051s for chyle, cCHyYMos1s for chyme, HAMAT0- 
sis for blood, PNEUMATOs1s for ſpirits, and SPERMA= 
ToS1s for ſeed. 


CONCOMITANT, in Theology, ſomething that accom- 

panies, or goes along with, another. 
Concomitant grace, is that which God affords us during 
the courſe of our actions to enable us to perform them; 
and as the Roman ſchoolmen ſay, to render them me- 
ritorious. 

CoNnCuMITANT Neceſſity. See NecessITY. 

CONCORD, Form of, in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, a ſtandard- 
book among the Lutherans, compoſed at Torgaw, in 
1576, and thence called the Book of Torgaw, and re- 
viewed at Berg, by fix Lutheran doctors of Germany, 
the principal of whom was James Andre. This book 
contains in two parts, a ſyſtem of doctrine, the ſub- 
ſcription of which was a condition of communion, and 

| a formal and very ſevere condemnation of all who differ- 
ed from the compilers of it, particularly with reſpect to 
the majeſty and omnipreſence of Chrill's body, and the 
real manducation of his fleſh and blood in the euchariſt. 
It was firſt impoſed on the Saxons by Auguſtus, and oc- 
caſioned great oppoſition and diſturbance, both among 
the Lutherans and reformed. The diſpute about it was 
revived in Switzerland in 1718, when the magiſtrates of 
Bern publiſhed an order for adopting it as the rule of 
faithz the conſequence of which was a conteſt, that re- 
duced its credit and authority. Moſheim's Eccl. Hiſt, by 
Dr. Maclaine, vol. iv. p. 53, &c. and vol. v. p. 98. 


| ConcoRD, in Grammar, that part of ſyntax, or conſtruc- 


tion, whereby the words of a ſentence agree among 
themſelves, i. e. whereby nouns are put in the ſame caſe, 
number, gender, &c. and verbs in the ſame number 
and perſon, with nouns and pronouns. 

The rules of concord are generally the ſame in all lan- 
guages, as being of the nature of what is in uſe almoſt 
every-where, for the better diſtinguiſhing of diſcourſe. 

| Thus, the diſtinQtion of the two numbers ſingular and 


plural, 
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lural, obliges us to make the adjeCtive agree with the 
Lbltantive in number; that is, to put the one either in 
this or that number, according as the other is: for the 
ſubſtantive being the thing confuſedly, though directly, 
marked by the adjective; if the ſubſtantive word mark 
ſeveral, there are ſeveral ſubjects of the form marked by 
the adjeCtive, and of conſequence this ſhould be in the 
plural; as homines do#tr, &c. TRE. 
Again, the diſtinction of maſculine, and feminine, ren- 
ders it neceſſary to put the ſubſtantive and adjective in 
the ſame degree. ; 

And verbs thould have concord or agreement with nouns 
and pronouns in number and perſon. 25 
If any thing occur apparently contrary to thoſe rules, it is 
by a Arg i. c. ſomething is implied, or the ideas are 
conſidered more than the words themſelves. 


Cow coꝶ p, in Law, is the agreement between two parties 


who intend the levying a tine of lands to one another, 
how and in what manner it ſhall paſs. 


Cox con p is alſo an agreement made upon any treſpaſs 


committed (betwixt two, or more); and is divided into 
concord executory, and comtord executed. | 
Plowden obſerves, that the firſt binds not, being imper- 
ſe z but the latter is perfect, and binds the party. 
Others arc of opinion, that concords executory are per- 
fect, and bind no leſs than thoſe executed. 


Cod cok b, in Mufic, denotes the relation of two ſounds 


which are always agreeable to the car, whether applied 
in ſucceſhon or conlonance. 

If two ſingle ſounds be in ſuch a relation, or have ſuch 
a difference of tune, as that, being ſounded together, 
they make a mixture, or compound ſound, which affects 
the ear with pleaſure; that relation is called concord : 
and whatever two ſounds make an agreeable compound 
in conſonance, thoſe ſame will always be pleaſing, in 
ſucceſſion, or will follow each other agrecably. 

"The reverſe of CONCORD, is what we call a DISCORD; 
which is a denomination of all the relations or differences 
of tune that have a diſpleaſing effect. 

Concord and harmony arc, in effect, the ſame thing; 
though cuſtom has applied them differently. As concord 
expreſſes the agreeable eſicct of two ſounds in conſon- 
ance: ſo harmony expreſſes the ſame ſort of agreement 


in a great number of ſounds in conſonance: add, that 


harmony always implies conſonance z but concord is ſome- 
times applied to ſucceſſion : though never but when the 
terms will make an agreeable conſonance: whence it is 
that Dr. Holder, and ſome other writers, uſe the word 
conſonance for what we call concord. 
Uniſonance, then, being the relation of equality be- 
tween the tunes of two ſounds, all the uniſons are concord;, 
and in the firſt degree: but an interval being a difference 
of tune, or a relation of incquality between two ſounds, 
becomes a concord or diſcord, according to the circum- 
flances of that particular relation. Indeed, ſome reſtrain 
concord to intervals, and make a difference of tune eſſen- 
tial thereto; but that is precarious: and Mr. Malcolm 
thinks, that as the word implies agreement, it is appli- 
cable to uniſon in the firſt degree. 
It is not eaſy to affirm the reaſon or foundation of concor- 
dance: the difference of tune, we have elſewhere ob- 
ſerved, take their riſe from the different proportions of 
the vibrations of the ſonorous body, i. e of the velo- 
city of thoſe vibrations in their recourſes; the more fre- 
quent thoſe recourſes are, the more acute will be the 
tune, and vice verſa, 
But the eſſential difference between concord and diſcord 
lies deeper: there does not appear any natural aptitude in 
the two ſounds of a concord, to determine it to give us a 
pleaſing ſenſation, more than in the two ſounds of a diſ- 
cord: theſe different effects are merely arbitrary, and 
muſt be refolved into the divine pleaſure. 
We know by experience what proportions and relations 
of tune afford pleaſure, and what do not; and we know 
alſo how to m pag the difference of tune by the propor- 
tion of numbers; we know what it is pleaſes us, 
though we do not know why: we know, v. gr. that the 
ratio of 1 : 2 conſtitutes concord, and 6 : 7 diſcord ; but 
on what original grounds agreeable or diſagreeable ideas 
are connected with thoſe relations, and the proper in- 
fluence of the one on the other, is above our reach. 
By expericnce we know, that the following ratios of the 
lengths of chords are all concord; viz. 2:1, 3: 2, 
4:3, 5:4 0:5, 5:3, 8: 5; that is, take any chord 
for a fundamental, which ſhall be repreſented by the 
number 1, and the following diviſons thereof will be 
: 1.2.3-4-5-3-5$ 

all concord with the whole ; viz. — 

2.3-4 56.5.8 
So that the diſtinguiſhing charaQer between concords and 
diſcords mult be looked for in theſe numbers, exprefl- 
ing the intervals of ſound; not abſtradtedly, and in 
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themſelves, but as expreſſing the number e A 
Now, uniſons are in the erg degree 2 2 * 
have the molt perfect likeneſs or agreement in ti they 
therefore have ſomething in them acceſſory to — a 
ment which is found, leſs or more, in eye at agree. 
but it is not true, chat the nearer two ſounds co 3 
equality of tune, the more agreement they ogy to an 
fore, it is not in the equality or inequality of the there. 
bers that this agreement lies, ys 
Further, if we conſider the number of vi 


b ” 
in any given time by two chords of equal — 
principle laid down, they are equal: and therefore he 


vibrations of the two chords coincide, or co 

gether as frequently as poſſible, i. e. they — KA 
every vibration; in the frequency of which coinciden " 
or united mixture of the motions of the two Chords * 
of the undulations of the air oecaſioned thereb A: 

that the difference of concord and diſcord muſt be fon *y 
Now, the nearer the vibrations of two ſtrings apprinek 
to a coincidence as frequent as poſſible, the nearer the 

ſhould approach that condition, and conſequently the 
agreement, of uniſons; which is confirmed by expe. 
rience. 

For if we take the natural ſeries 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 
compare each number to the next, as expreſſing the — 
ber of vibrations in the ſame time of two chords, whod: 
lengths are reciprocally as thoſe numbers; the rule wil 
be found exact, for 1 : 2 is beſt, then 2: 3; after 6 the 
conſonance is unſufferablzs ; the coincidences being too 
rare: though there are other ratios that are apreeable 
beſides thoſe found in that continued order, viz, 0 
and 5 : 8, which, with the preceding five, are all the 
concording intervals within, or leſs than an oftare, or 
I : 23 that is, whoſe acuteſt term is greater than half 
the fundamental. | 

On this principle, 3: 5 will be preferable to 4: 5; be. 
cauſe thoſe being equal in the number of vibrations of 
the acuter term, there is an advantage on the fide of the 
fundamental in the ratio 3: 5, where the coincidence is 
made at every third vibration of the fundamental, and 
every fifth of the acute term: fo alſo the ratio 5 :8 ;; 
leſs perfect than 5 : 6; becauſe, though the vibration; 
of each fundamental that go to one coincidence are equal; 
yet in the ratio 5: 6, the coincidence is at every ſixth 
228 acute term, and only at every eighth in the other 
Cate. 

Thus, we have a rule for judging of the preference of 
concords, from the coincidence of their vibrations: agree- 
able to which rule, they are diſpoſed into the order cf 
the following table; to which the names cf the cn 
in practice, the ratio of their vibrations, the lengths of 
the chords, and the number of coincidences in the ſame, 
are expreſſed, 


Ratios, or vibrations, 7 
Grave Acute Coincid. 


Term. Term. 
Uniſon — —1 : 1 
Octave, 8ve aw $} $8 60 
Fifth, oth — — 3 : 2 30 
Fourth, 4th — 4 : 3 20 
Sixth, gr. — — 5 : 3 20 
Third, gr. — — $5 : 4 15 
Third, leſſer — 6 : 5 12 
Sixth, leſſer 21 1 12 
Grave Acute 
Lengths. 


Though this order be ſettled by reaſon, yet it is confirm- 
ed by the ear. On this foundation, concords mult ſtill be 
the more perfect, as they have the greateſt number of 
coincidences, with regard to the number of vibrations in 
both the chords; and where the coincidences arc equal, 
the preference will fall on that interval, whoſe acutel 
term has feweſt vibrations to each coincidence : which 
rule, however, is in ſome caſes contrary to experiences 
and yet it is the only rule hitherto diſcovered. 

F. Merſenne, indeed, after Kircher, gives us an 
ſtandard for ſettling the comparative perfection of inter- 
vals with regard to the agreement of their extreme in 
tune: and it is this. : * 
The perception of concordance, ſay they, 15 nothing £ 
the comparing two or more different motions Ve | 
the ſame time affect the auditory nerve: now u gr 
make a certain judgment of any conſonance, tilt es 
be as oft ſtruck in the ſame time by two chords, 351 * 
ate units in each member expreſling the ratio of _ 
cord; v. gr. we cannot perceive a fifth, till tuo! * 
tions of the one chord, and three of the other, = a 
compliſhed together ; which chords are in length 2 

2: the rule then is, that thoſe concords are — 0 
ſimple and agreeable, are generated in: * 
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time; and thoſe, on the contrary, the moſt compound 
und harſh, which are generated in the loageſt time. 

For inſtance, let 1, 2, 3, be the lengths of 3 chords, 
1:2 is an oftavez 2:3 a fifth; and 1:3 an octave 
and ſiſth compounded, or a twelfth. The vibrations of 
chords being reciprocally as their lengths, the chord 2 
will neceffarily vibrate once, while the chord 1 vibrates 
twice, and then exiſts an octave; but the twelfth does 
not yet exiſt, becauſe the chord 3 has got vibrated once, 
nor the chord 1 thrice, which is neceſſary to form a 
twelfth. * | ; 
Again, for generating a fifth, the chord 2 muſt vibrate 
thrice, and the chord 3 twice; in which time, the chord 
1 will have vibrated 6 times; and thus the octave will be 
thrice produced, while the twelfth is only produced 
twice; the chord 2 uniting its vibrations ſooner with 
the chord 1, than with the chord 3; and they being 
ſooner conſonant than the chord x or 2 with that 3. 
Whence, that author obſerves, many of the myſteries of 
barmony, relating to the performance of harmonious in- 
tervals, and their ſucceſſion, are eaſily deduced. 

But this rule, upon examining it by other inſtances, Mr. 
Malcolm has ſhewn defeCtive, as it does not anſwer in 
all poſitions of the intervals with reſpect to each other; 
but a certain order, wherein they are to be taken, being 
required: and there being no rule, with reſpect to the 
order, that will make this ſtandard anſwer to experience 
in every caſe : ſo that at laſt we are left to determine the 
degrees of concord by experience and the car. 

Not but that the degrees of concord depend much on the 
more or leſs frequent uniting the vibrations, and the ear's 
being more or leſs uniformly moved, as above; for that 
this mixture or union in motion is the true principle, or, 
at leaſt, the chief ingredient in concord, is very evident: 
but becauſe there ſeems to be ſomething farther in the 

roportion of the two motions, neceflary to be known, 
in order to fix a catholic rule for determining all the de- 
es of concord, agreeable to ſenſe and experience. 

The reſult of the whole doctrine is ſummed up in this 
definition.—Coneord is the reſult of a frequent union, or 
coincidence of the vibrations of two ſonorous bodies, 
and, by conſequence, of the undulating motions of the 
air, which, being cauſed by theſe vibrations, are like 
and proportionable to them; which coincidence, the 
more frequent it is, with regard to the number of vi- 
brations of both bodies, performed in the fame time, 
ceteris paribus, the more perfect is that concord : till the 


rarity of the coincidence, in reſpect of one cr both the 


motions, produces diſcord. See ſome of the remarkable 
phenomena of ſounds accounted for from this theory, under the 
word UxtsoN; ſee alſo IN TERVAI., &c. 

Mr. Carre, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences, lays down a new general propoſition, to deter- 
mine the proportion which cylinders are to have, in or- 
der to form the concords or conſonances of muſic. And 
it is this—that the ſolid cylinders, whoſe ſounds yield 
thoſe concords, are in a triplicate and inveiſe ratio of that 
of the numbers which expreſs the ſame concords. 
Suppoſc, e. gr. two cylinders, the diameters of whoſe 
bales and lengths are as 3 to 2; it is evident their ſoli- 
cities will be in the ratio of 27 to 8, which is the tripli- 
cate ratio of 3 to 2: we ſay then, that the ſounds of 
thoſe two cylinders will produce a fifth, which is ex- 
preſſed by thoſe numbers; and that the biggeſt and long- 
elt will yield the grave ſound, and the ſmalleſt the acute 
one. And the like of others. 

Concords are divided into fimple, or original, and com- 
pound. | 

A fample, or original concord, is that whoſe extremes are at 
a diſtance leſs than the ſum of any two other concords. 
On the contrary, a compound concerd is equal to two or 
more concords. 

Other muſical writers ſtate the diviſion thus: an octave 
1:2 and all the inferior concords above expreſſed, are all 
ſimple and original concords : and all greater than an oc- 
tave, are called compound concor ds; as being compoſed of, 
and equal to the ſum of one or more octaves, and ſome 
lingle cencord leſs than an Octave; and are uſually, in 
practice, denominated from that fimple concord. 

As to the compoſition and relations of the original concordi, by 
"plying to them the rules of the addition and ſubtraction 
ot intervals, they will be divided into fimple and com- 
bound, according to the firſt and more general notion; 
as in the following table. 


dimple Concor di. Compound Concord 5th 4th or 
5:6 a 3 Jeff. 5th . 3d g. and a i. 8 ve. com-] 6th g. 3d 1. 
45 a zd gr. ôth l.] zh zal. poſed of Yor 3d g. 

3 4 a 4th. (Gthg.( 4th 3 g 3d J. 4th. 


1 Be octave is not only the firſt concord in point of per- 
v2 N the agreement of whoſe extremes is greateſt, 
« the neareſt to uniſon ; inſomuch that, when found- 
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ed together, it is impoſſible to perceive two different 
ſounds; but it is alſo the greateſt interval of the ſeven 
original cancards; and, as ſuch, it contains all the leſſer, 
which derive their ſweetneſs from it, as they ariſe more 
or leſs directly out of it; and which decreaſe gradually, 
from the octave to the leſſer ſixth, which has but a ſmall 
degree of concord. 

What is very remarkable, is the manner wherein theſe 
lefler concords are found in the octave, which ſhews their 
mutual dependencies. 

For, by taking both an harmonical and arithmetical mean 
between the extremes of the octave, and then both an 
harmonica! and arithmetical mean betwixt each extreme, 
and the moſt diſtant of the two means lait found ; viz. 
betwixt the leſſer extreme and the fitſt arithmetical mean, 
and betwixt the greater extreme and the ſirſt harmonical 
mean; we have all the leſſer concor ds. 

Thus, if betwixt 360 and 180 the extremes of octave, 
we take an arithmetical mean, it is 270; and an harmo- 
nical mean is 240: then, betwixt 360 the greateſt ex- 
treme, and 240 the harmonical mean, take an arithme- 
tical mean, it is 300; and an harmonical mean, is 288. 
Again, betwixt 180 the leſſer extreme of the octave, aud 
270 the firſt arithmetical mean, it is 225, and an har- 
monical one 216. 

Thus have we a ſeries of all the cencordi, both aſcending 
towards acuteneſs from a common fundamental, 360; 
and deſcending towards gravity from a common acute 
term 180: which ſeries has this property, that taking 
the two extremes, and any other two at equal diſtances, 
the four will be in geometrical proportion. 

The oQtave, by immediate diviſion, reſolves itſelf into a 
fourth and ſiſth; the fifth, again, by immediate diviſion, 
produces the two thirds; the two thirds arc therefore 
found by diviſion, though not by immediate diviſion : 
and the ſame is true of the two ſixths. Thus do all the 
original concords ariſe out of the diviſion of the octave; 
the ſifths and fourths immediately and directly, the thirds 
and fixths mediately. 

From the perfection of the octave ariſes this remarkable 
property, that it may be doubled, tripled, &c. and yet 
{till will perſevere a concord, i. e. the ſum of two or more 
octaves are concord; though the more compound will be 
gradually leſs agreeable : but it is not fo with any other 
concord leſs than oQave; the doubles, &c. wicrcot are 
all diſcords. 

Again, whatever ſound is concord to one extreme of the 
octave is concerd to the other alſo: and if we add any 
other ſimple concord to an oCtave, it agrees to both its 
extremes; to the neareit extreme it is a ſimple concord, 
and to the fartheſt a compound one. | 
Another thing obſervable in this ſyſtem of cencord', is, 
that the greateſt number of vibrations of the ſundamen- 
tal cannot exceed five; or that there is no cencard where 


the fundamental makes more than five vibrations, to one 


coincidence with the acute term. It may be added, that 
this progreſs of the concords may be carried on to greater 
degrees of compoſition, even in inſinitum; but {till the 
more compound, the leſs agreeable. 

So a ſingle octave is better than a double one, and that 
than a triple one; and ſo of ſiſths, and other concorgs. 
Three or four octaves is the greateſt length we go in or- 
dinary practice : the old ſcales went but to twoz no voice 
or inſtrument will well go above four. See THIRD, 
FouRTH, and Fit TH. 


CONCORDANCE, a diQtionary or index to the Bible, 


wherein all the leading words, uſed in the courſe of thc 
inſpired writings, are ranged alphabetically; and the 
various places where they occur referred to; to aſſiſt in 
finding out paſſages, and comparing the ſeveral ſigniſica- 
tions of the ſame word, 
Cardinal Hugo de St. Charo is ſaid to have employed 
five hundred moaks at the ſame time in compiling a 
Latin concordance : beſide which, we have fſevcral other 
concordances in the ſame language; one, in particular, 
called the concordance of England, compiled by J. Dar- 
lington, of the order of Predicants; another more ac- 
curate one, by the Jeſuit de Zamora. 
R. Mordecai Bae has furniſhed us with a Hebrew 
concordance, firſt printed at Venice in 1523, containing 
all the Hebrew roots branched into their various ſignith- 
cations, and under each ſignification all the places in 
ſcripture wherein it 3 the beſt and moſt uſeful 
Hebrew concordance is that of Buxtorſ, printed at Baſil 
in 1632. 
Dr. Taylor, publiſhed in 1754, a Hebrew concordance in 
two volumes folio, adapted to the Engliſh Bible, and diſ- 
poſed after the manner of Buxtorf, Sce the preface of 
this work. 
'The Greek concordances are only for the New Teſtament : 
indeed we have one of Cour. Kircher's on the Old ; but 
this is rather a concordantial dictionary than a concorde 
11 B ance 
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ance; oe all the Hebrew words in an alphabcti- 


cal order; and underneath, all the interpretations or 
ſenſes the LXX. give them; and in each interpretation, 
all the places where they occur in that verſion. 

n 1718, 'Trommius publiſhed his Greek concordance for 
the Septuagint at Amſterdam, in two volumes folio ; 
and Schmidius improving on a ſimilar work of II. 
Stephen, has given an excellent Greek concordance for the 
New Teſtament, the beſt edition of which is that of 
Leipfic, an. 1717. 

Calaſius, an Italian Cordelier, has given us concordances 
of the Hebrew, Latin, and Greek, in two columns : 
the firſt, which is Hebrew, is that of R. Mordecai Na- 
than, word for word, and according to the order of the 
books and chapters: in the other column is a Latin in- 
terpretation of each paſſage of Scripture quoted by R. 
Mordecai; this interpretation is Calaſius's own; but in 
the margin he adds that of the LXX. and the Vulgate, 
when different from his. The work is in four volumes 
folio, printed at Rome in 1621. 

We have ſeveral very copious concordances in Engliſh z as 
Newman's, &c. but the laſt and beſt eſteemed, is that 
in qto. by Alex. Cruden. 


CONCORDANT Verſes, ſuch as have ſeveral words in 
common; but which, by the addition of other words, 


convey an oppoſite, at leaſt, a different meaning. Such 
are thoſe, 


Ft 12 { is fiva — ! W ſer vat. 


Lupus nutritur vaſtat. 


CONCORDAT, in the Canon Law, denotes a covenant, 


or agreement concerning ſome beneficiary matter, as a 
reſignation, permutation, promotion, or the like, 

The council of Trent, beck vi. de reform. cap. 4. ſpeak- 
ing of concordats made without the authority and appro- 
bation of the pope, calls them concordias gue tantum ſuos 
obligant auctores, non ſuccgſſores. And the congregation of 
cardinals, who have explained this decrec, declares alſo, 
that a concordat cannot be valid fo as to bind ſucceſſors, 
unleſs confirmed by the po 


c. 
ConcoRDAT is alſo uſed, abſolutely, among the French, 


for an agreement concluded at Bologna in 1 516, between 
pope Leo X. and Francis I. of France, for regulating 
the manner of nominating to benefices. 

The concordat ſerves in lieu of the PRAGMATIC 2 
which has been abrogated; or, rather, it is the prag- 
matic ſanction ſoftened and reformed. 

The concordat between the pope and the republic of Ve- 
nice reſembles the former. 

There is alſo a German concordat, made between the em- 
peror Frederic III. and the princes of Germany, in 1448, 
relating to beneficiary matters, confirmed by pope Ni- 
cholas V. 


CONCOU, in Botany, a name given by the people of 


Guinea to an herb which is in great eſteem with them 
for killing that troubleſome ſort of worm called the Gui- 
nea-worm, which breeds in their fleſh. "They bruiſe the 
leaves, and, mixing them with oil, apply them in form 
of a cataplaſm. The leaves of this ſhrub ſomewhat re- 
ſemble thoſe of the caggow, but they are thicker and 
ſtiffer, and are not ſo full of vems. they are broadeſt 
within one third of the baſe, and from thence they go 
tapering to each end. 'They are placed on Jong foot- 
ſtalks of a fine green throughout. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 232. 


CONCOURSE, or CoxncurRENCE, the reciprocal action 


of divers perſons, or things, co-operating toward the 
ſame effect, or end. 

The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh two kinds of concurrence; viz. 
mediate, which conſiſts in giving a power or faculty to 
act; and immediate, which is a contemporary influence of 
one cauſe along with another, to produce an effect — 
Thus, the 2 concurs mediately to the production 
of a grandlon, as he originally gives the power of gene- 
rating to the father; but the father concurs immediately 
with the mother to the production of the fame child. 
With reſpect to the agency of God, ſome divines main- 
tain both theſe kinds of concurrence ; others deny the 
latter. See Cavse. 


ConcouRse, Point of. See Focus. 
CONCRETE, in the Sch Philoſophy, an aſſemblage, or 


COMPOUND. 


ConCcRETE, Phyſical, or a CONCRETE body, may denote 


any mixed body, or body compoſed of different prin- 


ciples; and er" ee all ſenſible bodies whatever, | 


as all bodies ariſe from a coalition of divers elements, or 
at leaſt of divers principles, matter, and form. 

But, in ſtrictneſs, concrete is only uſed for thoſe com- 
pounds wherein the ingredients fit retain their diſtinct 
natures, nor are wholly converted into any new common 
nature. 

Authors diſtinguiſh natural concretes and artificial ones: 


antimony is a natural concrete, and foap a factitiaus con- 


crale. 
7 


CON 

CoNnCRETE Juices. See Jorces, 

ConcRETFE, Logical, or a Concrete wird 

Sa (TE | , Called alſ, | 
ronymum, is that which has a compound ſig nifentz, Je. 
denoting both the ſubject, and ſome Ale cation, a 
of the ſubject, which gives it its denomination Nene 
Such, e. gr. are man, learned, white, for may fon; 
as much as having human nature; learned, as Lube⸗ 
having learning, &c. Hence, the word bref ag Py 
ly uſed to expreſs the union of qualities or 69 Chief. 
with the bodies or ſubjects, without any pad 
in idea. ry en 
The oppoſite term, whereby things 
thought, is ad. : 85 are ſeparated * 
Concrete properly ſignifies a ſubject accompanied with it 
form or quality; as pious, bard, white : afra s 
contrary, expreſſes the form and quality withou 

ject, as piety, hardneſs, whiteneſs. 

CoxnCRETE Numbers, are thoſe which are applied to 
preſs or denote any particular ſubject : as, two men * 

unds, two thirds of a ſhilling, &e. 1 260 
hereas, if nothing be connected with a number, it 
taken abſtractedly or univerſally : thus, three ſonifies 
only an aggregate of three units; let thoſe units "pron 
ounds, or what you pleaſe. * 
- CONCRETION, the act whereby ſoſt bodies are rendered 
hard ; or, an infenfible motion of the particles of a fluid 

or ſoft body, whereby they come to a conliftence. 
The word is uſed indifferently for induration, condenſaticn 
congelation, and coagulation. 7 

CONCRETION is alſo uſed for the coalition of ſeveral lit: 
particles into a ſenſible maſs, called a codckRTRE; by 
virtue of which union, the body acquires this or that 
figure, and theſe or thoſe properties. 

CONCUBINAGE ſometimes expreſſes a criminal, or pro- 
hibited commerce between the two ſexcs; in which {caſe 
it comprehends adultery, mceſt, and ſimple fornication. 

In its more reſtrained ſenſe, canculinage is uſed for a man 
and a woman's cohabiting together in the way of Max- 
RIAGE; without having paſſed the ceremony thereof. 
Concubinage was anciently tolerated : the Roman law calls 
it an allowed cuſtom, licita conſuetudo. When this er- 
preſſion occurs in the conſtitutions of the Chriſtian em- 
perors, it ſignifies what we now call a marriage in an- 
cience. 
he concubinage tolerated among the Romans in the time 
of the republic, and of the heathen emperors, was that 
between perſons not capable of contracting marriage to- 
gether: nor did they even refuſe to let inheritances des- 
cend to children which ſprung from ſuch a tolerated co- 
habitance. 
Concubinage between ſuch perſons they looked on as a kind 
of marriage, and even allowed it ſeveral privileges: but 
then this concub:nage was confined to a ſingle perton, and 
was of perpetual obligation, as much as marriage itſelf, 
Hottoman obſerves, that the Roman laws had allowed of 
concubinage long before Julius Cæſar made that law where- 
by every one was allowed to marry as many wives 25 he 
pleaſed. The emperor Valentinian, Socrates tells us, 
allowed every man two. 

ConCUPBINAGE is alſo uſed for a marriage performed with 
leſs ſolemnity than the formal marriage; or a marriage 
with a woman of inferior condition, and to whom thc 
huſband does not convey his rank, or quality. 

Cujas obſerves, that the ancient laws allowed a man 0 
eſpouſe, under the title of concubine, certain perſons, 
ſuch as were eſteemed unequal to him, on account of the 
want of ſome qualities requiſite to ſuſtain the full ho- 
nour of marriage. He adds, that though concubimage v4 
bencath marriage, both as to dignity, and civil effects 
yet was concubine a reputable title, very different frow 
that of miſlreſi among us. 
The commerce was eſtcemed fo lawful, that the bunu 
bine might be accuſed of adultery in the ſame mannct = 
a wife. Na 
This kind of concubinage is ſtill in uſe in forme count” 
particularly in Germany, under the titlc of 2 © 
riage, morgengabic marriage, or marriage with (ve Heri 
| alluding to the manner of its being contracted, . « 

1 giving the woman his left-hand inſtcad of tc 

right. 

'This is a real MARRIAGE, though without ſolemuity* 


the parties are both bound for ever; though the wo 
ights of a wife, 15 


„on the 


t the ſub. 


be thus excluded from the common ri 
want of quality or fortune. 

| The children of concubines were not reputed cit! 
timate or baſtards, but natural children, and v 
pable only of donations. 

They were deemed to retain the low ran 
and were on this ground unqualified 101 
effects of the father. 

ConcuBiNAGE, in a Legal Senſe, is uſed as an 


either leg. 
cre ' 


ank of the mobier3 
inheriting 


except 
. Ihr. that 
againſt her that ſueth for dower, alleging thc *: 


1! 


. 0 ths | 
the was not a wiſe lawfully married t the 5 who! 


Ema 


CONCURRENCE. See Coxcouksx. 
CONCURRING, or ConcruexT Figures, in Geometry, | 


CON 

whoſe lands ſhe ſeeks to be endowed, but his conZrbine,.. 

CONCUBINE, a woman whom a perſon takes to cohabit 
with him, in the manner, and under the character, of a 
wiſe, without being: authorized thereto by a legal mar- 

e. | : 

Concunine is alſo uſed for a real, legitimate, and ny 

wiſe, diſtinguiſhed by no other circumſtance but a dif- 
rity of birth or condition between her and the huſband. 
Du Bunge obſerves, that one may gather from ſeveral 
aſſages in the epiſtles of the popes, that they anciently 

allowed of ſuch concubines, The ſeventeenth canon of the 
firſt council of Toledo declares, that he, who with a 
faithful wife, keeps a concubine, is excommunicated; but 
that if the concubine ſerved him as a wife, ſo that he had 
only one woman, under the title of cancubine, he ſhould 
not be rejected from communion : which ſhews that there 
were legitimate wives under the title of concubines. 
In effect, the Roman laws did not allow a man to eſpouſe 
whom he pleaſed ; there was required a kind of parity, 
or proportion, between the conditions of the contracting 
parties: but a woman of inferior condition, who could 
not be eſpouſed as a wife, might be kept as a concubine 
and the laws allowed of it, provided the man had no 
other wife. 

It is certain the patriarchs had a great number of wives, 

and that theſe did not all hold the fame rank; ſome be- 

ing ſubaltern to the principal wife ; which were what we 

call concubines, or half-wives. The Romans prohibited a 

plurality of concubines, and only had regard to the chil- 

dren iſſuing from a ſingle concubine, becauſe the might 
become a legitimate wife, Solomon had 700 wives, and 

300 concubines : the emperor of China has ſometimes two 
or three thouſand concubines in his palace. Q. Curtius 
obſerves, that Darius was followed in his army by 365 
concubines, all in the equipage of queens. 

CONCUPISCENCE, among divines, an irregular defire, 
appetite, or luſt after carnal things, inherent in human 
nature. 

The dominion or prevalence of cencupiſcence, according to 
F. Malebranche, is what we call original fin. Sec Ok1- 
GINAL /n. | . 

The origin of concupiſcence he aſcribes to thoſe impreſſions 
made on the brain of our firſt parents at their fall; which 
are ſtill tranſmitted and continued on thoſe of their chil- 
dren : for as animals produce their like, and with like 
traces in the brain (whence the ſame ſympathies and anti- 
pathies in the ſame kind; and whence the ſame conduct 
on the ſame occaſions); ſo our firſt parents, after their 
fall, received ſuch deep traces in the brain, by the im- 
preſſion of ſenſible objects, that they might well be ſup- 
poſed to communicate them to their children. 

The ſchoolmen uſe the term concupiſcible appetite for the 
deſire we have of enjoying any good; in oppoſition to 
rraſcible appetite, whereby we eſchew what is evil. 


ſuch as, being laid upon one another, do exactly cor- 
reſpond to, and cover one another, and conſequently 
mult be equal among themſelves. Thus, triangles hav- 
ing two ſides and the contained angle equal each to each, 
appear to be equal to one another in all reſpects. See 
ConGRUITY, 

CONCUSSION inen repetundarum, in Furiſprudence, is 

the abuſe of power by ſome perſon entruſted with a 
public commillion or employment ; by extorting money 
irom thoſe under his power or command. This crime 
1s taken notice of in the heads of the Digeſt, or Code— 
ad legem Fuliam repetundarum; and it is to be obſerved, 
that he who gave a bribe contrary to the oath he had 
taken, might be proſecuted as well as the receiver : and 
that the judge who was corrupted was deemed guilty of 
concuſſion, as much as he who purchaſed property which 
was in a courſe of litigation, The magiſtrates were 
even forbidden to acquire any thing by way of purchaſe, 
donation, or otherwiſe, in the provinces wherein they 
reſided, under pain of being guilty of concuſſion. 
The crime of concuſſion was not ranked in the number of 
public offences, except when committed by a magiſtrate : 
when committed by a perſon of inferior ſtation, it was 
only a private crime; but it is not the quality of the per- 
fon which renders the crime public or private, but the 
nature of the crime itſelf. 


aun in Antiquity, a kind of ring uſually worn 
COND, Cox, or Coxx, in Sea Language, ſignifies to guide 
or conduct a ſhip in her right courſe. 
le that conds her, ſtands aloft with a compaſs before 
os and gives the word of direction to the man at the 
* how he is to ſteer. See STEERING. 
08 ſhip go before the wind, or, as they call it, be- 
4 the theets, the word is either farboard, or port the 
; according as the cender would have the helm put 


to the right or left ſide of the ſhip, upon which the ſhip 
always goes the contrary way. Ws * 
If he ſays, helm à mid-ſhip, he would have the ſhip to go 
right before the wind, or directly between her two 
ſheets. | * 

If the ſhip ſail by a wind, or on a quarter wind, the 
word is, aloof, keep your luff, fall not off, weer no more, 
keep her to, touch the wind, have a care of, the leclateh all 
which expreſſions are of the ſame import, and imply 
that the ſteerſman ſhould keep the ſhip. near the wind. 
On the contrary, if he would have her fail more large, 
or more before the wind, the word is, eaſe the helm, no 
near, bear up. 3-3 

If he cries /teady, it means, keep her from going in and 
out, or making yaws (as they call it), howſoever ſhe fails, 
whether large,. or before a wind : and when he would 
nm her go juſt as ſhe does, he cries, keep her thus, thus, 


©: 
CONDEMNATION, the act of paſſing, or pronouncing 
SENTENCE, or giving judgment, againſt a man; where- 
by he is ſubjected to ſome penalty or PUNISHMENT ; 
either in reſpect of fortune, reputation, or life. 
CoXDEMNATILON to the gatleys. See GALLEY. 
M VOATIION of prizes taken from the enemy. See 
RIZFS, 
CONDENSATION, the act whereby a body is rendered 
more denſe, compact, and heavy. 
Condenſation conſiſts in bringing the parts cloſer to each 
other, and increaſing their contact: in oppoſition to ra- 
refatttim; which renders the body lighter and looſer, by 
ſetting the parts farther aſunder, and diminithing their 
contact, and of conſequence their coheſion. 
Wolfius, and ſome of the more accurate writers, re- 
ſtrain the uſe of the word condenſation to the action of 
cold: what is done by external application, they call com- 
preſſion, 
Air eaſily condenſes, either by cold, or by art: water con- 
geals, but has been ſuppoſed never to condenſe; i. e. to be 
brought into a leſs ſpace; becauſe it has even penetrated 
the molt ſolid body, even gold, rather than loſe of its bulk. 
See COMPRESSION. A ſyrup condenſes in Chullition. 
It was found, in the obſervatory at France, during the 
great cold of the year 1670, that the hardeſt bodies, even 
metals, glaſs, and marble itſelf, were ſenſibly condenſed 
by the cold, and became much harſher, and more brit- 
tle, than before; till their former ſtate was retrieved by 
the enſuing thaw. 
Water alone ſeems to expand by cold ; inaſmuch as when 
congealed, the ice takes up more ſpace than the water 
did before. But this muſt be rather owing to the intro- 
miſhon of ſome foreign matter, as the nitrous particles 
of the ambient air, than to any proper rarelaction of the 
water by the cold. | 
The Cartefians, indeed, taking it for granted that there 
is no vacuum, deny that there can be any ſuch thing as 
proper condenfation, or RAREFACTION. According to 
them, when a body takes up more ſpace than i: did be- 
fore, its parts are diſtended by the detruſion of a ſubtile 
matter through its pores: and when its bylk, again, is 
reduced into leſs ſpace, this is owing to the extruſion or 
egreſs of that matter through the ſame pores; by virtue 
whereof, the parts of the body, though nor the parts of 
matter, come nearer each other. 
For as extenſion and matter, according to them are the 
ſame thing; a body can never take up more or leſs place, 
any otherwiſe than by the accethon or diminution of mat- 
ter: and thus they conclude there is no vAcu u. 
Now, that, in the rarefactions of groſs bodies, their 
parts are diſtended by the acceſſion of air, is frequently 
manifeſt ; but this does not follow from the plenitude of 
the world, but from rhe fluid and elaſtic nature of ait; 
or from its gravity and preſſure. That there is fuch a 
thing as condenſation, without the loſs of any matter, is 
evident from Galileo's expetiment : a cock, being with a 
female ſcrew fitted to a hollow braſs ball, or cylinder, ſo 
as that a ſyringe, by means of a male ſerew, may be ap- 
plied to it; by working the ſyringe, the air will be forced 
into the ball, and turning the cock, it will be retained ; 
inſomuch that, upon examining the veſſel by the balance, 
its weight will be found increaſed. If the cock be re- 
turned, the air will burſt out with violence, and the ball 
will ſink to its former weight. 
From the experiment it follows, 19, That air may be 
crouded into a leſs volume and bulk than it ordinarily 
takes up, and is therefore compreſlible.— For the guar- 
tity of its COMPRESSION, fee Alx. 
2®, hat from the recovery of its weight, juſt ſo much 
air is expelled as was injected; and that, therefore, com- 
preſſed air returns to its primitive expanſion, if the com- 
. force be removed; and it has therefore an elaſtic 
orce. 
39, That it is a certain ſign of compreſſion, if, upon 
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opening the orifice of a veſſel, any portion of air be ob- 
ſerved to fly out. - | 

3 That ſince the weight of the veſſel is increaſed by in- 
jecting air; the aerial maſs muſt have a niſus down- 
wards, in lines perpendicular to the horizon; and is 
therefore heavy, and preſſes ſubject bodies in lines per- 
pendicular to the horizon, according to the conditions 
of gravity. 

Condenſed air has its effects juſt oppoſte to thoſe of rarefied 
airz birds, &c. appear briſker and more lively therein 
than in the common air, &c. : 

CONDENSER, a pneumatic engine, made of glaſs, in a 
cylindric or globular figure, or conſiſting of two very 
{trong braſs cups, whoſe brims, covered with wet leather, 
are prefſed together, and kept down by an iron croſs-bar 
with pillars and ſcrews, by which, with an 187 
SYRINGE, an unuſual quantity of AIR may be crouded 
into a given ſpace. The orifice of the condenſer is fitted 
with a ſemate ſcrew to receive the male ſcrew at the end 
of the ſyringe : it is alfo furniſhed with a GAG. 

'They can by this throw in 2, 3, 4, 5, or 10 atmoſpheres 

into the condenſer, i. e. twice, thrice, four, &c. times as 

much air as there would be in the ſame compaſs without 
the engine. Sce ConDENSATION. 

CONDENSING »f wines, See WixEs. 

CONDERS, in our Cu/toms. Sec BALKERS. 

CONDIGNITY, merit of. See MreriT. 

CONDITION, in the Civil Law, an article of a treaty, 

or contract; or a clauſe, charge, or obligation, ſtipu- 
lated in à contract, or added in a donation, legacy, 
teſtament, &c. 
The donee does not loſe his donative, if it be charged 
with any diſhoneſt or impoſſible conditions. Lawyers 
diſtinguith three kinds of conditions, under which a le- 
gacy or donation may be made: theſe are the caſua!, 
which depends merely on chance; the pote/tative, which 
is abſolutely in our power; and the mixed condition, 
which is both caſual and poteſtative together. 

Cox Dbiriox, in Common Law, is a manner, quality, or 
reſtriction, annexed to an act; qualifying or ſuſpending 
the ſamez and making it precarious and uncertain, 
whether or no it ſhall take effect. 


In a leaſe there may be two ſorts of condition; condition 


collateral, and condition annexed to the rent. 

Cox DIT ION, collateral, is that annexed to a collateral or 
foreign act; as, v. gr. that the leſſee ſhall not go to 
Paris. 

Condition is alſo divided into condition in deed, and cond:- 
dition implied. 

CoxpiTtioN in deed, or expreſſed, is annexed by expreſs 
words to the feoffment, leaſe, or grant, either in writing, 
or without. As, if 1 infeoff a man in lands, reſerving 
a rent to be paid at ſuch a feaſt; upon condition, if the 
feollee fail of payment, it ſhall be lawful for me to re- 
enter. | 

Cox DIT tod implied, called alſo condition in law, is when a 
man grants to another the office of a fteward, bailiff, 
keeper of a park, &c. for life: though there be no con- 
dition exprefled in the grant, yet the law makes one co- 
vertly; which is, that if the grantee do not juſtly exe- 
cute all things belonging to the office, it ſhall be lawful 
for the granter to diſcharge him. 

CoxDITION precedent, is when a leaſe or eſtate is granted 
to a perſon for life, upon condition of the payment of a 
certain ſum by the leſſee to the leſſor at a certain day, 
when he ſhall have fee-fimple : in this caſe the condition 
precedes the eſtate in fee, and on performance gains the 
fec- ſimple. 

Conpition ſubſequent, is when a man grants to another 
his manor in fee, upon condition that the grantee thall 
pay to him a certain ſum on ſuch a day, or that his 
eſtate ſhall ceaſe : ſo that here the condition follows the 
eſtate, and the performance preſerves it. 

ComniTioN without which, fine qua non, is uſed in Phile- 
ſophy, in ſpeaking of ſome accident or circumſtance, 
which is not eſſential to the thing, but is yet neceſſary 
to its production. Thus, light is a condition without which 
a man cannot ſee objects, though he have good eyes; 
2nd thus fire, though conſidered in itfelf, may burn 
without wood; yet is its preſence a condition without which 
the wood cannot be burnt. 

CONDITIONAL, ſomething not abſolute, but ſubject to 
limitation. Sec CONDITION. 
Conditiznal legacies are not due till the conditions are 
accompliſhed, 
The Arminian divines maintain, that all the decrees of 
God, relating to'the ſalvation and damnation of man, 
are truly conditional; and the Calviniſts, that they are all 
abſolute. Sce ARMINIAN, &c. 

ConDITloONAL conjunttiont, in Grammar, are thoſe which 
ſerve to make propoſitions conditional. As, if, unleſs, 
provided that, in caſe of, &C. 


CONDITIONAL Propoſitions, in Logic, are ſuch 33 cor 
two parts, connected together by a conditions! a | af 
Of theſe, the firſt, wherein the condition lies 1 
the antecedent, and the other the conſequent, = 
Thus, If the foul be ſpiritual, it is immortal 
tional prepoſitian, wherein, if the ſoul, &c. is 
dent, and is immortal the conſequent. 
The truth of theſe propoſitions depends on the truth 
the conneCtion of them, and they may be ene 1 
nied or contradicted when the negation affeQts. 
conjunctive particles. 

ConDITIONAL Hllagiſm, is that whofe m 
both, are conditional propoſitions : e. gr. If there be 
God, the world is governed by Providence ; but th , 
a God, therefore the world is governed by P hg 
CONDITIONAL fate, and reſignations. See the ſubſtantive. 
ConDITIONALS, ſcience of, i. e. of conditional truth; i. 
ports that knowlege which God has of things 


their real exiſtence; but under a certain ſuppoſi 


CONDORE, in Ornith-bgy, the name of the largeſt of all 


CONDORMIENTES, religious ſeCtaries, whereof there 


CONDUCT, %. 
CONDUCTOR, the name of a ſurgeon's inſtrument, uſed 


ConDucToR, in Surgery, likewiſe denotes an inſtrument, 


ConnucTtors, in Electricity, a term firſt introduced into 


CON 


, 18 called 


5 18 a cd. 
the antece. 


de. 
their 


ajor or minor, or 


rovidence. 


bs, im- 
.* * . bu conſi- 
dered, not according to their effence, their nature, or 
tion, 


which imports a condition never to be accomplithed 
Some of the ſchoolmen deny, that God has the know 
lege of conditionals : the Thomiſts maintain, that God's 
knowlege of conditionals depends on a predeterminatins 
decree z others deny it. 5 
F. Daniel obſerves, that the truths which compoſe the 
knowlege of conditionals, being very different from thoſe 
which compoſe the knowlege of intuition, and that of 
underſtanding; a third claſs muſt be added, and the 
knowlege of God be divided into intuitive, intell:in; 
and conditional, See KyvOWIE GE. - 


birds in South America; and, perhaps, by the deſ-rip. 
tion of it, in the world. Ir is frequently met with on 
the Andes. It is of the carnivorous kind, and ſo very 
ſtrong, herce, and voracious, that it often ſeizes lam!.; 
from the flock z and Don Ulloa informs us, that he au. 
ally ſaw one of them riſing with a lamb in its talons. 
The Indians have various ways of catching them: be- 
ſides traps and ſnares laid for them near any carrion 
they kill a cow or other animal, and moiften its fleſh 
with the juice of ſome ſtrong intoxicating herbs, and 
then bury the body till it putrefies. In this ſtate they 
take it up and lay it on the ground; and when the con- 
dores come near to devour it, they are intoxicated and 
rendered motionleſs, when the Indians fall upon and 
kill them. 


have been two kinds. The firſt aroſe in Germany, in 
the thirteenth century; their leader was a native of 
Toledo. They held their meetings near Cologne; where 
they are ſaid to have worſhipped an image of Lucifer, 
and to have received anſwers and oracles from him: the 
legend adds, that an ecclefiaſtic having brought the eu- 
chariſt to it, the idol broke into a thouſand pieces; 
which put an end to the worſhip. They had their name 
ſrom their Hing all together, men and women, young and 
old. 
The other ſpecies of Condormientes were a branch of 
Anabaptiſts in the ſixteenth century; ſo called, becauſe 
they lay, ſeveral of both texes, in the ſame chamber; 
on pretence of evangelical charity. 

See DAFE=condutlt, 


when a ſinus is laid open, and being put up into the blad- 
der, ſerves to guide or conduct the knife, in the opera- 
tion of cutting for the ſtone. See LirHñOTOux. 


not long ſince contrived by Mr. Wathen, for ſecuring a 
fractured limb in the conveyance of the patient from the 
place where the accident occurred, to the place where 
the cure is to be completed. It conſiſts of two kin 
CANUL, with grooves and fliders : theſe canu/z with 
their ſliders incloſed are, like seLinTs of the fame 
length, to be placed one on each fide of the fractured 
leg, and ſecured on the knee and ancle joints by ati 
band, which is jointed and cuſhioned. The flide may 
be drawn out at pleaſure, and the degree of extenſion 
thus procured is continued by a key-check, which faſtens 
on the teeth of the ſlider. The conductar may be ſhort- 
enced by preſſing the key, and letting the ſlider return 


into the canula. 


this ſcience by Dr. Deſaguliers, and uſe to denote thoſe 
ſubſtances, which are capable of receiving and tranſmit 
ting the electric virtue, in oppoſition to ELECTRIC" 
in which the ſame virtue may be excited and accumu- 
lated. The former are alſo called non-ele&rics, and the 
latter non-conductort. All bodies are ranked under at 
or other of theſe two claſſes ; though none of them 2 
per fe22 elettrics, or perfect conduttors, ſo as wholly to 2 x 
or freely and without reſiſtance to tranſmit the _ * 
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gad. Electricians, in the infancy of this ſcience, ap- 
-chended, that ſome ſubſtances contained the pee 
imatter, and that others were wholly deſtitute of it; an 
they were hence led to call the former electrics per ſe, and 
the latter non-elerics ; but ſubſequent experiments proved, 
that the electric fluid was really drawn from thoſe bodies, 
which at firſt were thought to have none in them; and 
that it was diffuſed through all th: matter of the terra- 
dueous globe; and, therefore, the terms conductor and 
n-canducter were adopted, as leſs exceptionable, and 
more agtecable to phenomena. Metals and ſemi- metals, 
ores, aud all fluids (excepting air and oils), together 
with the ſubſtances containing them, the effluvia of 
flaming bodics, ice, unleſs hhoze very hard, and ſnow, 
moſt ſaline and ſtony ſubſtances, charcoals, of which 
the belt are thoſe that have been expoſed to the greateſt 
heat, ſmoke, and the vapour of hot water, belong to the 
claſs of cenduftors, We may obſerve here, that the elec- 
tric fluid pafles through the ſubſtance, and not merely 
over the ſurfaces of metallic condudors : becauſe if a wire 
of any kind of metal be covered with ſome electric ſub- 
ſtance, as reſin, ſealing-wax, &c. and a jar be diſcharged 
through it, the charge will be conducted as well with as 
without the electric coating. 
It has likewiſe been alleged, that electricity will pervade 
a vacuum, and will be tranſmitted through it almoſt as 
freely as through the ſubſtance of the beſt conductor: but 
Mr. Walſh found, that the electric ſpark or ſhock would 
no more paſs through a perfect vacuum, made by the 
aliſtance of M. De Luc, than through a ſtick of ſolid 
glaſs. In other inſtances, when the vacuum hath been 
made with all poſlible care, the experiment has not ſuc- 
ceeded. We may alſo obſerve, that many of the fore- 
mentioned ſubſtances are capable of being elerified, 
and that their codufting power may be deſtroyed and re- 
covered by different procefles: e. g. green wood 1s a 
conduttar ; Lo baked, it becomes a non-condudtor : its con- 
ducting power is reſtored by charring it; and again de- 
ſtroyed by reducing it to aſhes. And again, many elec- 
tric ſubſtances, as glaſs, reſin, air, &c. become condutt- 
ors, by being made very hot: air heated by glaſs muſt be 
excepted. The difference between theſe two kinds of 
ſubſtances, in conſequence of which ſome retain, and 
others convey the eleAric matter, has been among the 
deſiderata in this ſcience. Dr. Franklin, in a letter dated 
1751, obſerves, that the perfect condu#ors of electric 
matter are only metals and water; and that other bodies 
conduct only as they contain a mixture of theſe ; without 
more or leſs of which they will not condu# at all. But 
this ingenious philoſopher found reaſon afterwards to 
retract this opinion; ſince ſeveral ſubſtances have been 
diſcovered to act as good conduttors, as, particularly, 
hot air and charcoal, which contain no water or metal, 
at leait in ſuch a quantity as to induce a change in their 


nature; and 8. Beccaria has proved, that water itſelf is 
an imperfect conductor. 


Pr. Prieſtley has lately advanced another hypotheſis, no 


leſs probable than ingenious, He conſiders the charae- 
teriſtic diſtinction between cenducting and nen-condutting 


ſubſtances to conſiſt in this, that the former contain“ 


PHLOGISTON intimately united with ſome baſe z and 
that the latter, if they contain it at all (glaſs being ſup- 
poled to contain 3 retain it more looſely. He was 
led to this diſcovery by his experiments on the cenducting 
power of CHARCOAL, which he found exactly to agree 
with metals in this particular, that while they have the 
phlogiſton, they conduct, and, when deprived of it, they 


will not condud?. Dr. Prieſtley was afterwards confirmed 


in his hypotheſis, upon obſerving the aflinity between 
phlogitton and water, which gave him occaſion. to con- 
clude, that water, in its natural ſtate, contains ſome 
portion of phlogiſton; in proof of which concluſion. he 
has ſince found, that long agitation in the pureſt water 
ures air, ſo that a candle will not burn in it, which is 
preciſely the effect of all phlogiſtic proceſſes. Is not 
(ſays 8. Beccaria) the inſlammability of reſins, ſulphurs, 
and other oiled. ſubſtances, the cauſe why ſuch bodies 
are diſpoſed to be electtiſied by deficiency, ſince in con- 
equence of ſuch inflammability they receive, when 
rubbed, a greater degrce of heat? And may not the 
£70at quantity of phlogiſton with which metallic ſub- 
ltauces abound, as well as the great eaſe with which 
common fire moves within them, be the reaſon wh 
metallic ſubſtances quickly contract by friction a conſi- 
arable degree of heat, and are thus diſpoſed to give (or 
part with) their electric fire in the higheſt degree? We 
may obſerve, that when metallic bodies are melted by 
lightning, the bodies contiguous to them are very liable 
to be burnt by the phlogiſton which is then ſet free from 
them. We may add to the above conjectures, that glaſs, 
nen unpoliſhed, alſo contracts heat more eaſily on ac- 
N of the leparation between the parts which compoſe 
s zurkace, and of their ſmallneſs; in the ſame manner 
Vor. I. No 78. 


ag inflammable bodies are the more eaſily kindled, as 
their ſurface has a greater ratio to their maſs. Mr. 
Henly, ina very long courſe of experiments, obſerved, 
that thoſe bodies that were moſt replete with phlogiſton, 
became the moſt eaſily, and the moſt powerfully eleQri- 
fied negativdly by friction: he alſo obſerves, that a thick 
ſcum from the ſurface of ſome linſeed oil, perfectly 
dried, became a very ſtrong negative electric. See on 
this ſubject Prieſtley's Hiſt. of Electricity, vol. i. Ob- 
ſervations on Air, vol. i. p. 283, &c. vol. ii. p. 254. 
Cavallo's Complete Treat. of Elect. chap. ii. Franklin's 
Letters, &c. p. 96, & 262. ed. 1769. Henly's Exp. 


and Obſ. in Elect. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvii. part i. 
P- 122, &c. 


ConpucTo, prime, in Electricity, is an inſulated conductor ſo 


connected with the ELECTRICAL machine, as to receive 
the electricity immediately from the excited electric. The 
firſt metallic condu#ors, that were applied to this purpoſe, 
were thoſe of Mr. Grey in 1734 : he ſuſpended ſeveral 
pieces of metal on filken lines, and charged them with 
electricity. Mr. Du Fay faſtened to the end of an iron 
bar, which he uſed as his prime conductor, a bundle of 
linen threads, to which he applied the excited tube ; 
but theſe were afterwards changed for ſmall wires ſuſ- 
pended from a common gun-barrel, or other metalline 
rod. In the preſent advanced ſtate -of the ſcience, this 
part of the electrical apparatus has been conſiderably im- 
proved. The prime conductor is made of hollow braſs, 
and generally of a cylindric form (ſee Tab. Electricity, 
Ag. 4.) ; and care ſhould be taken, that it is perfectly 
ſmooth and round, without points and ſharp edges; if 
holes are made in it for the purpoſes of different experi- 
ments, the ſame caution ſhould be obſerved. The ends 
of the cenductor are ſpherical; and it is neceſſary, that 
the part moſt remote from the electric ſhould be made 
much larger and rounder than the reſt, in order to reſiſt 
the effort of the electric matter to eſcape, which is al- 
ways the greateſt at the greateſt diſtance from the elec- 
tric : and the other end thould be furniſhed with ſeveral 
pointed wires or needles, either ſuſpended from, or fixed 
to an open metallic ring, and pointing to the globe or 
cylinder, in order to collect the fire. The prime conductor, 
inſtead of hanging on ſilken ſtrings, which are liable to 
continual motion, ſhould be ſupported by pillars of ſolid 
glaſs covered with ſealing-wax or good varniſh. The 
electrician ſhould be provided with ſeveral metallic con- 
duftors of different ſizes, which may be uſed as occaſion 
requires. Prime conduttors of a larger ſize are uſually 
made of paſte-board, covered with tin- foil or gilt paper: 
and theſe are uſeful for throwing off a longer and denſer 
ſpark than thoſe of a ſmaller ſize : they ſhould terminate 
in a ſmaller knob or obtuſe edge, at which the ſparks 
ſhould be ſolicited. Mr. Nairne prepared a conductor fix 
feet in length, and twelve inches in diameter, from 
which he drew electrical ſparks at the diſtance of ſix- 
teen, ſeventeen, or eighteen inches. But there is a 
maximum, which the ſize of the prime conductor ſhould 
not exceed; for it may be fo large, that the diſſipation 
of the electricity from its ſurface may be greater than 
that which the electric is capable of ſupplying. 
Dr. Prieſtley recommends a prime conductor of poliſhed 
copper, in the form of a pear (ſee fig. 6. 4.), ſupported by 
a pillar and a firm baſis of baked wood: this receives its 
fire by a long arched wire of ſoft braſs (/), which may 
be eaſily bent, and raiſed or lowered to the globe: it is 
terminated by an open ring (n), in which are hung 
ſome {harp-pointed wires. In the body of this condudor 
are holes for the inſertion of metalline rods. This, he 
ſays, collects the fire perfectly well, and retains it equally 
every where. Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixiv, part i. art. 7. 
Hilt. Elect. vol. ii. f 2. 
Mr. Henly has contrived a new kind of prime conductor, 
which, from its uſe, is denominated the luminous con- 
duftor (ſee fig. 8.) It conſiſts of a glaſs tube, E F, 
eighteen inches long, and about two inches in diameter 
The tube is furniſhed at both ends with braſs caps and 
ferules about two inches long, as FD and EB, ce- 
mented and made air-tight, and terminated by braſs balls 
D and B. In one of theſe caps, as F, a ſmall. hole is 
drilled, which is covered by a ſtrong valve, and which 
ſerves for exhauſting the tube of its air; and the ball D 
is made to ſcrew on the cap F. Within the tube at 
each end there is a knobbed wire, projecting to the diſ- 
tance of two inches and a half from the — caps, and 
terminating as repreſented at H and I. To the ball D is 
annexed a ſine- pointed wire for receiving and collecting 
the electricity, and at the other end B there is a wire 
with a knob or ball for diſcharging it. Fhe conductor, 
thus prepared, is ſupported on pillars of ſealing- wax or 
glaſs. ſides the common purpoſes of a prime cenductor 
to an electrical machine, this . ee ſerves to exhi- 
bit and aſcertain the direction of the electrie matter in 
its paſſage 1 it: for, when the point C is brought 
11 ' DEAT 
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near the excited globe or cylinder of a machine, it will| the rain water, whi ö 
appear illuminated with a ſtar, and a weak light will] of the building, — 12 be condianed to the 
occupy the inner * of the tube; a lucid pencil will] moiſt earth or water, or with th e e 
iſſue from the ball H, and the oppoſite ball I will be illu- | the houſe with water. Phil Trant. PIPE which ſerves 
minated with a ſtar. But if the _ C be connected | p. 403. If the building be la yp vol. Ixiv. part ii. 
with the inſulated rubber of a machine, the appearances | condu#tors ſhould be applied ＋ Roots three, or 
will be reverſed ; the ſtar will appear at H, and the pen- roportion to its extent. "werent parts of it, in 
eil at I; for in the former caſe H diſcharged, and in hains have been uſed for the preſervati : 
this caſe it receives the electric fire, as in fig. 2. If the | as the electric matter does not paſs r = of ſhips; 
knob of an uncharged bottle be nearly in conta with the | links of it, copper wires, a little thi ke 11 through the 
braſs ball B, or a chain be ſuſpended from it to the table, uill, have been referred and are icker than a gooſe 
and the experiment be repeated as above deſcribed, the They ſhould reach two or three fe i generally uſed. 
ball I, when C is preſented to the excited glaſs, will be | maſt, and be continued down in © above the higheſt 
enveloped with a denſe white atmoſphere of electricity; tion, ſo as always to touch the ſea- 1 
and when C is preſented to the inſulated rubber, the at-| firſt recommended to Lord Anſon by D Theſe were 
moſphere will —_ the bed Hi; end the fame | 2762. Phil. Tan vel. I., part i. p. Watſon in 
will happen on the application, firſt, of a bottle poſitively | Franklin's Letters, &c. ed. 176 F 6c . 633. See 
. — 5 a bottle negatively charged, as] and Cavallo's Elect. chap. ix , 4795 the 
10 and 11. From an experiment fimilar to this The conductor o i f FRY 
S. Beccaria inferred, that electricity conſiſts of one uni the clouds is 3 15 ba. FleAricity from 
form homogeneous fluid, and not of two, viz. the vi-| able length is erected on the top o a build: E wr vs uf 
treous and reſinous, as ſome have ſuppoſed : for, if this | the better), having on the upper end a ſ tg er Heber 
were the cafe, both balls ſhould have been encompaſſed | or baked wood, a foot long (ſee fig. 12 . Tiste of glaſs 
with their proper atmoſpheres at the ſame time. If in-] with a tin or copper veſſel, 6 hg th 2 
ſtead of balls, the wires in the tube terminate in points, | in order to prevent its being wetted Abo wy Funnel 
the appearance will be the ſame, Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixiv. riſes a long flender rod, c, terminatin * this there 
FS. ok MN A aca wire, having a ſmall wire twiſted nonnd * — 
td „ = allic, were propoſed by Dr.| the electricity the better to the funnel. From the f 
—— in for preſerving buildings, &c. ſoon after the] a wire, as 4, deſcends along the buildin 25g 
identity of electricity and lightning was aſcertained; and] veyed through the window into the 1 
they exhibit a very important and uſeful application of | experiments are made. This wire 5 =_ the 
2 diſcoveries in this ſcience. This ingenious phi- | an inſulated cenductor, which will be eleArif 4 * 
io ** having found that pointed bodies are better ever there is a conſiderable quantity of electric 7 
— or receiving and throwing off the electric fire than air; and notice will be given, when it is pro by — 
thoſe that were terminated by blunt ends or flat ſurfaces, | either by Mr. Canton's balls (ſee ada. — y charged, 
and that metals were the readieſt and belt conduclors, ſoon by a ſet of BELLs, deſcribed under that . 0 0 
1 . _ 1 ——— reſembled one] ſafety of theſe experiments, the — wire torr 
; is and other diſtinguiſhing properties: he | be brought within i ; 
accordingly recommended a pointed mel neva rod to be | ſerves — guard ee ode grey DESDE ere 
raiſed ſome feet above the higheſt part of a building, and | may paſs off in that way without ſtriki 83 
to be continued down into the ground or the neareſt | who may happen to ſtand near it. OY TR 
water. The Ughtniog, ſhould it ever come within a cer- Experiments on the electricity of the atmoſph 
tain —— this rod or wire, would be attracted by be made with greater exactneſs, by raiſin 1 kit * 
4 — m—_ * rey to uy N part of 2 of a "_ in which a ſmall 4 is twiſted, 1. 
4] Mnveyed into the earth or water, ring for this purpoſe m ill 
_ _ diſhpated, without doing any — to the | copper — fack ad bs 2 : LO 
7 ing. Many facts have occurred to evince the utility | expence be diſregarded, a ſilver or gold — with two 
of this ſimple D . How-| very ſmall threads of twine. Mr. Nairne uſes a ſtrin 
ever, ſome electricians, of whom Mr. Wilſon is the ſoaked in a ſtrong ſolution of ſalt, which becomes a — 
os have objected to the pointed termination of | conductor, by imbibing the We re of the air The er- 
_ conductor; preferring rather a blunt end: becauſe, tremity of this line muſt be ſilk, and the wire muſt ter- 
t 7 ſay, a point invites the electricity from the clouds, | minate in a metallic conductor of any convenient form 
— attracts it at a greater diſtance than a blunt con- | But the following apparatus will ſerve for ſtill ter 
r 5 Phil. Tranſ. vol. liv. p. 234. vol. Ixiii. part ii. (Tal. Bun a thunder- ſtorm. Let the ſtring of the kite 
D nf, Aw ab. Electricity, fig. 13.) be wound 
r bay ge has been very accurately examined and diſ-] through a lie 1 3 E bed faſtened ＋— wk 5 
— . and pointed condufors are almoſt univerſally, and by which more or leſs of the ſtring may be let aut it 
= — er; ſufficient reaſons, recommended as the moſt aſure. Let the reel be fixed to the top of ſuch a fun- 
* 9 7 * Eee conductor, as it at-| nel, , as was above deſeribed; and from the funnel let 
Fang ts ph re of a cloud at a greater diſtance | a metallic rod, 4, with a large knob be projected, to 
than the other, draws it off by degrees; and by convey-| ſerve for a condudtor. The funnel and reel mult be ſu 
ng it away gently and in a continued ſtream, prevents | ported by a ſtaff, e, the upper end of which, at leaſt, 
a ſtroke ; whereas a conductor with a blunt termination | ſhould be well baked; and the lower end may be made 
receives the whole diſcharge of a cloud at once, and is] ſharp to thruſt into the ground, when the kite is well 
much more likely to be exploded, whenever a cloud raiſed. The ſafety of this a paratus depends upon the 
*: the ſtriking diſtance. To which we may] chain, f, faſtened to the af, by a hook a little below 
a * 1 at buildings guarded by either natural or artificial] the funnel, and dragging on the ground: for the redun- 
: _ terminating in a point, have ſeldom or ever | dant lightning will fir e from the funnel to the chain, 
een ſtruck by lightning; but others, having flat or blunt | and thus be conducted as far as any one chuſes, without 
terminations, have been often ſtruck and damaged by | touching the perſon who holds the ſtaff. Sparks may 
it. For a rome ear en of the nature and efficacy of | be taken from the conductor belonging to this apparatus 
pou — e 3 ſee Poixrs. ; with all fafety, by means of a ſmall rod of baked wood, 
* — conductor for this purpoſe is a rod of iron, or] 4, furniſhed with a ſmall funnel, b, and a braſs rod, c, 
2 er of copper, as being a better canductor of electricity, and a chain connected with it; for the lightning, whic 
= mo ſo hable to ruſt, about three quarters of an inch | ſtrikes the rod, will paſs by the funnel and chain, with- 
ick, which is either to be faſtened to the walls of a] out touching the perſon who holds the rod. Hit. of 
ng by wooden cramps, or ſupported by wooden | Elect. vol. it. p. 103, &c. 8vo. ed. 1775- 
po s at the diſtance of one or two feet from the wall: |[ConpucToRs, in the Military Art, are Tiants given to 
t | y upper end of it ſhould terminate in a pyramidal form | the commiſlary of the ſtores, to receive or deliver out 
wit * arp point and edges; and if it is made of iron, | ſtores to the army; to attend at the magazines by tum, 
g 5 t o | mera near the top; and be elevated above] when in garriſon ; and to look after the ammunivor” 
me 10 be 20's o be Blend] e. 8 . 0p — chim-| waggons in the field. They bring their account ©! 
at lealt fiv er 
The lower end ſhould be driven five or fix feet onde 1 e — 
B and directed away from the foundations of the [CONDUCTOS ad proficiſcendum. See CaPIAs 
uilding, or continued till it communicates with the [CONDUIT, a canal, or PIPE for the conveyance 4 
neareſt water. If this part be made of lead, it will be] water, or other fluid matter. ; 
more ſecure from decay. When the condu#tor is formed | In the earth are ſeveral ſubterraneous conduith, throug! 
of different pieces of metal, care ſhould be taken that | which the waters paſs that form ſome SPRINGS z 4 
they are well joined: and Mr. Henly adviſes, that a | through which alſo paſs the vapours, which for” 
communication be made from the conductor by plates of | METALS and MINERALS. { 
2 eight or ten inches broad, with the lead on the | Artificial conduits for water are made of lead, ſtone, 8 
ages an 8 and with the pipes that carry down | iron, potters carth, &c. See PLUMBERTY« In 
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\neous conduit, in form of a grotto, extending fix 
Lake miles in length. See Ducr, Tus, &c. 
CONDY LOMA, in Anatomy. See ConDYL Us. 


ConDYLOMA, in Medicine, is a ſoft, painleſs tumour, of 


« edematous kind, arifing on the internal coat of the 
rd ape the muſcles of that part, or in the neck of the 

atrix. 
wk comes from lere; becauſe the condyloma 
has uſually ruge, or wrinkles, like the joints of the 
wy condyloma, by long continuance, grows fleſhy, and, 
thooting out as from a ſtalk, takes the denomination ficus. 
See Ficus. 
Contylomata are frequently the effect of venereal ailments, 
and, if neglected, ſometimes prove cancerous : their 
cure depends on mercurial unctions, and proper eſcha- 
totics to conſume them; though extirpation eithe? by 
ligature or inciſion, if the nature of the part will admit, 
is the moſt expeditious. A ſalivation is often neceſſary, 
in order to facilitate and complete the cure. 

CONDYLUS, xe, a name which Anatomifts give to 
4 little round eminence, or protuberance at the extremity 
of a bone. See Tab. Anatomy (Ofleel.) fig. 2. lit. u. 
Such is that of the lower jaw, received within the cavity 
of the os petroſum. 

When this eminence is large, it is called the head of the 
bone. 

CONE, in Geometry, a ſolid body, having a circle for its 
baſis, and terminated at the top in a point, or vertex. 
See Tab. Conics, fig. 2. 
he cone is generated by the motion of a right line, K M, 
round an immoveable point K, called its vertex, along 
the circumference of a plane, called its baſe, MN : or 
it may be conceived as generated by the revolution of 
the triangle K LM, about the right line KL, which is 
called the Axis of the cone, and KM its /atus, or fide. 
If the axis be perpendicular to the baſe, it is ſaid to be a 
rigbt cine: and if inclined, or oblique, a ſcalenous cont. 
Scalenous cones are again divided into obtuſe-angled, and 
acute-angled. g 
Euclid defines a cone a ſolid figure, whoſe baſe is a circle, 
as CD (fg. 3.), and is produced by the entire revolution 
ol the plane of a right-angled triangle CAB, about the 
perpendicular leg AB. 
if this leg, or axis, be greater than CB, half the baſe; 
the {olid produced is an acute-angled cone; if leſs, it is an 
obtuſe-angied cone; and, if equal, a right-angled cone. 

But Euclid's definition only extends to a right cone : that 
15, 10acone whole axis is at right angles to the baſe; and 
not to oblique ones, whoſe axis is not at right angles to 
the bale. 

For a more general and comprehenſive deſcription of a 
cone, which may take in both right and oblique ones, 
ſuppoſe an immoveable point A (fig. 4.) without the 
plane of the circle BDEC; and ſuppoſe a right line 
AE, drawn through that point, and produced infinitely 
both ways, to be moved quite about the circumſerence 
of the circlez the two ſuperficies that will ariſe from 
this motion, are each called conic ſuperficies; but, 
taken conjunctly, they are called ſuperficies vertically 
oppoſne, or only oppoſite ſuperficies —The immoveable 
point A, common to both the ſuperſicies, is called 
the vertex; the circle BDEC, the baſe; the right line 
AC, drawn through the vertex A and C, the center of 
the boſe ; and if infinitely produced, the axis; and the 
ſolid comprehended under * conical ſuperficies and the 
baſe, is a cone. 

Properties of the CON R. — 1. The area or ſurface of every right 
cone, excluſive of its baſe, 15 equal to a triangle whoſe baſe is 
the periphery, and its height the ſide of the cone. 

Or, the curve ſuperſicies of a right cone is, to the area of 
ts circular baſe, as AC (fig. 3.), the length of the hy- 
pothenuſe of the right-angled triangle deſcribing it, is to 
CB, the baſe of the ſame triangle: that is, as the flant 
height of the cone, to the ſemidiameter of the baſe. 
Hence, the ſurface of a right cone is equal to a ſector of a 
circle deſcribed on the fide of the cone, as a radius, 
whoſe arch is equal to the periphery of the conez and 
has therefore the ſame proportion to its periphery, which 
the diameter of the baſe has to twice the fide of the cone. 
Hence we have a method of deſcribing a rete or cage that ſhall 
Juſt cover a cone. — Thus, with the diameter of the baſe 
AB (Tab. Conics, fig. 6.) deſcribe a circle, and produce 
the diameter to C, till AC be equal to the fide of the 
cave. To 2 AC and AB, determined in numbers, and 
30%, find a fourth proportional; and with the radius 
A, on the center C, deſcribe an arch DE equal to the 
number of er found: the ſector CDE with che 
Circle AB will be a rete for the right cone, 
5 then, the ſide of a truncated cone be ſet off from A to 
and an arch GH be deſcribed with the radius CF; by 


jn the province of New Mexico, there is ſaid to be a ſub- 


finding a fourth proportional to 360 ?, to the number of 


| 


degrees of the arch GH, and to FC; and thence deter- 
mining the diameter of the circle IF, we ſhall have a 
net or cover of the truncated cone. 

For CDBAE is a net for the entire cone; CGFIH for 
the cone cut off; therefore, DBEHIG for the truncated 


cone. 


2. Cones and pyramids, having the ſame baſes and altitudes, 
are equal to each other. 

Now, it is ſhewn, that every triangular priſm may be 
divided into three equal pyramids ; and therefore, that 
a triangular 8 is one third of a priſm, ſtanding on 
the ſame baſe, and having the ſame altitude. | 
Hence, fince every multangular body may be reſolved 
into triangular ones, and every pyramid is a third part of 
a priſm having the ſame baſe and altitude; ſince a cone 
may be eſteemed an infinite-angular pyramid, and a cy- 
linder an infinite-angular priſm ; a cone is a third part of 
a cylinder, which has the ſame baſe and altitude. 

Hence tue have a method of meaſuring the ſurface and ſolidity 
of a cone. — Thus, for the ſolidity : find the ſolidity of a 
priſm, or cylinder, having the ſame baſe with the cone, 
or pyramid. Which found, divide by 3: the quotient 
will be the ſolidity of a cone, or a pyramid. Thus, v. gr. 
if the ſolidity of a cylinder be 605592960, the ſolidity 
of the cone will be found 201864320. 

For the ſurface ;, that of a right cone is had by multiplying 
the ſemi-periphery of the baſe into the ſide, and adding 
the product to the baſe. 

Suppoſe, e. gr. the diameter of the cone NM (Iz. 2.) 56, 
the periphery will be 175,296, and the baſe 2463, 0144. 
Suppoſe the altitude or axis KL, 246; fince LM = 
z NMS 28, and KM* = KL*+LM*=60516 + 784 
= 61300, KM = 247,5 &c. Conſequenily the ſuper- 
ficies of the cone, excluſive of the baſe, is 21771,2883 
and the whole together 24234, 3024. | 

The folidity of an oblique cone is obtained in the ſame 
manner with that of the right cone : but it is much more 
dithcult to find its ſurface, ſince it cannot be reduced to 
the meaſure of a ſector of a circle, becauſe all the lines 
drawn from the vertex to the baſe are not equal. See a 
Memoir on this ſubject, by M. Euler, in the Nouv. 
Mem. de Peterſburgh, tom. i. Dr. Barrow has demon- 
ſtrated, in his Lectiones Geometricæ, that the ſolidity 
of a cone with an elliptic baſe, forming part of a right 
cone, is Equal to the product of its ſurface by a third of 


one of the 2 drawn from the point in which 
t 


the axis of the right cone interſects the ellipſe ; and that 
It is alſo equal to one third of the height of the cone mul- 
tiplied by the * baſe: and therefore that the per- 


dicular is to the height of the cone, as the elliptic 
aſe to the ſurface. 


As to the meaſure of the ſurface, and ſolidity, of a truncated | 


cone, ABCD ( fig. 7.). Its altitude CH, and the dia- 
meters of its baſes AB and CD, being given, find their 
circumferences : to the ſquare of the altitude CH, add 


the ſquare of the ſemi-difference of the radii AH, and 


from the aggregate extract the ſquare root, which will 
give the ide AC: the ſemi-ſum of the peripheries, 
multiplied by that ſide, gives the ſuperficies of the trun- 
cated cone, 

To 8 the ſolidity: As the difference of the ſemidiameters 
AH is to the altitude of the truncated cane CH, ſo is 
the greater ſemidiameter AF to the altitude of the en- 
tire cone FE, This being found, ſubtract the altitude of 
the truncated cone GF, which will leave that of the cone 
taken off, EG. 

Find the ſolidity of the cone CED and AE; ſubtrat 
the other from this; the remainder will be the ſolidity 
of the truncated cone ACDB. 


For the ſections of the Cox x, ſee Cox ic ſection. — For the ratio 


of CoNnEs and Cylinders, fee CYLINDER.— For the centers 
of gravity and of oſcillation of a CONE, ſee CENTER. 


Cones of the higher kinds, are thoſe whoſe baſes are circles 


of the higher kinds; and are generated by ſuppoſing a 
right line fixed in a point, on high, though conceived 
capable of being extended more or leſs, on occaſion 
and moved or carried round a circle. 


Cone of rays, in Optics, includes all the ſeveral ravs 


which fall from any point of a radiant, on the ſurface of 
a glaſs. 


Cone, double, or ſpindle, in Mechanics, is a ſolid formed of 


two equal cones joined at their baſes. If this be laid on 
the lower part of two rulers making an angle with one 
another, and elevated above the horizontal plane, it wall 
move towards the raiſed ends, and ſeem to aſcend, though 
it really deſcends. Let ABD (Tab. Mechanics, fig. 11.) 
be the common baſe of the two cones, its center C will be 
the center of gravity of the whole ſolid ; therefore if 
D F repreſents one of the rulers elevated to an angle 
FDG, whoſe fine FG is leſs than the ſemidiameter of 
the cane CD, it is plain that the center of gravity C at 
the poſition of the cone in D, is more diſtant from the 
center of the earth, to which all heavy bodies tend, than 


in 


C 


CON 


in its poſition between the legs of the ruler at F; and 


therefore it will deſcend, as on an inclined plane CFE, 
from C to F, where it will ſtop, being ſupported on the 
raiſed ends of the rulers. 


Cons, in Raving: See MELTING-cone. 


ONE, in Bzany, a hard dry ſeed- veſſel of a conical figure, 
conliſting of ſeveral woody parts; and is, for the molt 
part, ſealy, adhering cloſely together, and ſeparating 
when ripe. 


Con rene, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by many 


to a ſpecies of TUBULUS marinus, not known to us in its 
recent ſtate, but frequently found foſlile in the Swediſh 
ſtones uſed in pavements. 


Coxeg and try. Bratton, lib. ii. cap. 37. num. 3. fays, 


C 


Faemina in tali ætate (i. e. 14. et. 15. annorum) poteft diſpo- 
nere domut ſuc, et habere cone et key. 
The words come from the Saxon colne, i. e. calculus, and 
key, clauis; fo that a woman was then held to be of com- 
etent years when ſhe was able to keep the accounts and 
Leys of the houſe : and Glan. lib. vii. cap. 9. has ſome- 
what to the ſame purpoſe. | a 
ONEPA'TL, in Zeolagy, the name of an American ani- 
mal, very much like the rackoon in ſhape, but variegated 
with two long ſtreaks of white, one on each fide of the 
ridge of the back, which run even into the tail. It is a 
tame and harmleſs animal, but of a ſtinking ſmell; and 
when purſued, or provoked, will diſcharge its excre- 
ments at the perſon who offends it, to fix or eight feet 
diſtance ;z thele have a very bad ſme!l, and ſpoil people's 
cloaths, by leaving indelible yellow ſpots on them. Ray. 
See YZQUIEPATL. 


CONESSI, or ConesT1, in the Materia Medica, a bark 


brought from the Eaſt Indies. It is frequent in Ceylon, 
and Malabar, where the natives take it in diarrhceas, 
lienteries, and dyſenteries. We uſe it in powder for 
the ſame purpoſes, the doſe being from half a dram to 
a dram. It is proper to give a doſe of ipecacuanha be- 
fore taking it. 

This tree grows alſo on the Coromandel coaſt, in the 
Faſt Indies, and is not unlike the cadagopala of the Hortus 
Malabaricus. The bark ſhould be freſh powdered, and 
the cleCtary prepared with ſyrup of oranges every day 
or every other day. Med. Eff. vol. iii. art. 4. 


CONFARRBEATION, a ceremony among the ancient 


Romans, uſed in the marriage of perſons whoſe children 
were deſtined for the honour of the pricſthood. 
Confarreation was the moſt ſacred of the three modes of 
contracting marriage among that people; and conſiſted, 
according to Servius, in this, that the pontifex maximus 
and flomer dialis joined and contracted the man and 
woman, by making them eat of the ſame cake of ſalted 
bread : whence the term, far ſigniſying meal or flour. 
Ulpian fays, it confiſted in the offering up of ſome pure 
wheaten bread; rehearſing, withal, a certain formula, 
in prelence of ren witnefties. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus 
adds, that the huſband and wife did eat of the ſame 
wheaten bread, and threw part on the victims. 


CONVECTION, in Pharmacy, a kind of compound remedy 


of the conſiſtence of a ſoft electary. 

There are ſeveral eleQaries, which bear the name of 
conſeclians; tome of which, in the medical language, are 
carreborative, and others purgat:ve. 

Of the number of the corroborative cenfections are thoſe 
of alkermes, of hyaciuth, and the anatardine: a purgative 
one 15 the confefim Hamech. The confectian of alkermes has 
its name from the principal ingredient therein; which 
is the 4ermes, or alkermes, or ſcarlet-grain. The other 
ingredients are, pearls, muſk, cinnamon, ambergris, leaf- 
gold, juice of pippins, and roſe water. It is ranked 
among the belt cardiacs, and is frequently uſed ſor the 
Palpitation of the heart, or ſyncope z and ſometimes in 
the ſmall-pox and meaſles. 

Ihe cenfeclion of hyacinth has nearly the ſame virtues with 
that of terme; but, beſides, it is frequently uſed as an 
aſtringent. It conſiſts of near triple the number of 
drugs; whereof the precious ſtone, called the hyacinth, 
is efteemed the principal; the chief of the reſt are, red 
coral, bole armoniac, terra ſigillata, myrrh, the ſantals, 
burnt hartſhorn, camphire, ſapphire, emerald, topaz, 
and moſt of rhe ingredients of he confection of alkermes. 
The anacargine confeftion, now diſuſed in England, is 
compoled chiefly of aNacarDiUmMs; whence the name. 
Ihe other drugs are, Jong pepper, black pepper, moſt 
kinds of myrobalans, caſtoreum, &c. It is ſed to purge 
the blood, and is proper in cold diſcaſes. 

The confet!tin Hamech takes its name from that of its in- 
ventor, an Arabian phyſician. Its ingredients are, poly- 
pody, myrobalans, agaric, ſenna, tamarinds, red roſes, 
manua, colocynth, &c, It is applied as a draſtic for the 
purging of the groſſer humours and viſcidities z it is alſo 
of ſome reputation in vertigoes and cancers, I 


ConrEcT10 cardiac, a name given in the late London 


Diſpenſatory to the ſo much eſteemed medicine, com- 


CON 


monly known by the name of the confe&iv Rui 
The compoſition is alſo altered, as Co a eie, 


and is ordered now tobe made in the followi * erh 


huſks, zedoary, and ſaffron, of each half a 
a tincture from theſe, with a gallon r 105 
ſpirit ; reduce this tincture, when filtered, 
of about two pounds and a half, by a gentle 
then finiſh the electary 7 adding the following ſpec; 
finely powdered: viz. o compound powder 8 
claws, ſixteen ounces; cinnamon and nutmeg, of 8 
two ounces; cloves, an ounce; double refined ſugs: 
two pounds. Pemberton's London Diſpenſatory, p 
8, : 

Se erte Damocratis. See MirRRI DATE. 

Cox FECTIO Facaſlorii. See DiascorDiun, 

CoNnFECT10 Japonica, is prepared of Japan earth three 
ounces z tormentil root, nutmeg, and olibanum, of each 
two ounces; opium, diſſolved in Liſbon wine, a dram 
and a half; ſimple ſyrup and conſerve of roſes, of each 
fourteen ounces. An electary of theſe ingredients ſu 
plies the place of diaſcordium; and the doſe is ſrom a 
ſcruple to a dram. 

Co NEC TIO Paulina, a name given in the late London Dis. 
penſatory to the compoſition which uſed to be called ©. 
ſectis archigems. It is now ordered to be made in the 
following manner: take coſtus or zedoary, cinnamon 
long pepper, black pepper, ſtrained ſtorax, galbanum, 
opium, and Ruſſia caſtor, of each two ounces; of ſimple 
ſyrup, boiled to the conſiſtence of honey, an equal weight 
to thrice the ſpecies. Pemberton's London Pharm. 


CONFICT OR, among the Ancient Romans, a ſort of gi. 
DIATOR, hired to fight in the amphitheatre againſt beaſt; 
thence alſo denominated be/trar ins. 

The cenfectores were thus called d confictendis beſlits, ſrom 
their diſpatching and killing beaſts. 

The Greeks called them T&p2Conos . d. daring, rf, 
deſperate, whence the Latins borrowed the appellation 
PARABOLANI, and parabolarii. The Chriſtians wer: 
ſometimes condemned to this fort of combar. 

CONFECTS, or Conrx1Ts, a denomination given to ſruits, 
flowers, herbs, roots, and juices, when boiled and pr 
pared with ſugar, or honey, to diſpoſe them to keep, or 
render them more agreeable to the taſte. 

The ancients only confited with honey; at preſent, ſugir 
is more frequently uſed. Confefs balf-ſugared, are thoſe 
only covered with a little ſugar, to leave more ot the tw 
tural taſte of the fruit. 
Confecis are reduced to eight kinds; viz. /iquid conſt; 
marmalades, jellies, paſtes, dry confecti, conſerves, candii, 
and dragees, or ſugar-plums. 
Liquid confefts are thoſe whoſe fruits, either whole, in 
pieces, in ſeeds, or in cluſters, are confited in a fluid 
tranſparent ſyrup, which takes its colour from that ol 
the fruits boiled in it. There is a good deal of art iu 
preparing theſe well ; if they be too little ſugared, they 
turn; and if too much, they candy. The moſt eſteeme! 
of the liquid confed?s are plums, eſpecially thoſe called 
mirabels, barberries, quinces, apricots, cherries, orange 
flowers, little green citrons from Madeira, green caſa 
from the Levant, myrobalans, ginger, cloves, &c. 
Marmalades are a kind of paſtes almoſt liquid, made © 
the pulp of fruits, or flowers, that have ſome conte 
ence; ſuch as apricots, apples, pears, plums, Tre 
oranges, and ginger. Marmalade of ginger 13 1 
from the Indies by way of Holland: it is eſteemed g 
to revive the natural heat in old men. See Manu 
LADE. f . 
ellies are juices of ſeveral fruits, wherein ſugar has bee! 
diſſolved, and the whole, by boiling, reduced jv . 
pretty thick eonſiſtence; ſo as, upon cooling, to re * 
ble a kind of thin tranſparent glue, or ſize. Jelles are or 
of various kinds of fruits, eſpecially gooſberries, currn. 
apples, and quinces : there are other jellies made wr 
fiſh, hartſhorn, &c. but they are not to be kept, bens 
very ſubject to corrupt. * 3 
Pajte * a kind of 3 thickened to hat _ 
by a proper boiling, as to aſſume any form, * 1 15 
into little molds, and dried in the oven. The - 19 
uſe are thoſe of gooſberries, quinces, apples, x Oe 
and orange flowers: thoſe of piſtachocs 8 3 
eſteemed ; thoſe of ginger are brought from ws K 
Dry confe#ts are Hole whoſe fruits, after e. pe 
boiled in the ſyrup, are taken out again, c nt 
put to dry in an oven. 'Theſe are made of href ihe 
of fruits, that it would be hard to explain ! 1 2 
moſt conſiderable are citron and orange-P* ! 
ears, cherries, apricots, &. . and 
50 er urs are a Und of dry confeftr, made ee 
paſtes of flowers or fruits, &c. The mot d e hep 
theſe are thoſe of roſes, mallows, roſemary 0 
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- bf orange flowers, violets, jeſſamin, piſtachoes, citrons, 
and ſloes. : | 
apothecaries, under the title of conſerves, 
1 all kind of confecis, both dry and liquid; 
. of flowers, fruits, ſeeds, roots, barks, or leaves, 
tepared with ſugar or honey, to preſerve, &c. | 
Candies are ordinarily entire fruits, candied over with 
ſugar, after having been boiled in the ſyrup; which ren- 
ders them like little rocks, eryſtalliſed 3 of various fi ures 
and colours, according to the fruits encloſed within 
them; The beſt candies are brought from Italy. See 
2 are a kind of little dry conſcłt, made of ſmall 
fruits, or ſeeds, little pieces of bark, or odoriferous and 
aromatic roots, &c. incruſtated and covered over with a 
very hard ſugar, ordinarily very white. Of theſe there 
are various kinds, diſtinguiſhed by various names : ſome 
made of raſberries, others of berberries, melon-ſceds, 
piſtachoes, filberds, almonds, cinnamon, orange-peel, 
corianders, aniſeed, caraways, &c. a 

CONFEDERACY, an alliance or league between divers 
princes and ſtates. 

ConFEDERACY, in Law, is when two or more perſons 
combine to do any damage to another, or to commit any 

wFul act. 

— zderucy is puniſhable, though nothing be put in exe- 
eution : but then it muſt have theſe four incidents; 1. 
That it be declared by ſome matter of proſecution z as by 
making of bonds or promiſes to one another : 2. That 
it be malicious; as for unjuſt revenge: 3. That it be 
falſe 3 i. e. againſt the innocent: and, laſtly, 'That it be 
out of court, voluntarily. i 

CONFERTA /olia, among Botani/ls. See LEAF. 

CONFERVA, in Botany, See HaiR-weed. 

We find many of our pools and rivers in the ſummer 
months thick covered with the green confervz ; they are 
alſo frequently driven by the winds againſt the ſhores of 
our rivers, and cover the whole ſurface with a -_ 
mantle. This, with us, has never been found to of 
any ill conſequence to animals; but there is a peculiar 
ſpecies of it in ſome parts of the world, that is undiſtin- 
uiſhable from ours in appearance, but is poiſonous. 
hil. Tranſ. NY 13. 

CONFESS and avoid, in Law, a ſpecies of REPLICATION, 
in which the plaintiff introduces ſome new matter or diſ- 
tinction, conſiſtent with his former declaration: as in 
an action of treſpaſs upon land of which the plaintiff is 
ſeiſed; if the defendant ſhews a title to the land by de- 
ſcent, the plaintiff may either deny the fact, or confe/s 
and avoid it, by replying, that ſuch deſcent happened, 
but that the 3 hath ſince demiſed the lands to the 
plaintiff for the term of life. Blackſt. Com. vol. iii. 


p. 310. 

CONFESSION, confeſſio, in Rhetoric, the ſame with what 
is otherwiſe called PARHOMOLOGY. 

CoNnFESS10N, in a Civil Senſe, a declaration, or acknow- 
legement of ſome truth, though it be againſt the intereſt 
of the party who makes it; whether it be in a court of 
Juſtice, or out of it. It is a maxim, that in civil mat- 
ters, the confeſſion is never to be divided, but always 
taken entire; and that a criminal is never condemned 
on his ſimple confeſſion, without other collateral proofs ; 
nor is a voluntary extra-judicial confeſſion admitted as 
any proof. A perſon is not admitted to accuſe himſelf, 
according to that rule in law, non auditur perire volens. 

ConrFess10Nn of ation, in Law, is a ſpecies of PLEA to the 
ACTION, in which the merits of the complaint are an- 
ſwered, by confeſſing either wholly, or, which is moſt 
common, 1n part. 

Conxes$10N of indidtment, is a priſoner's acknowlegement 
of the offence, when he is brought to the bar to be ar- 
raigned: upon a ſimple and plain confeſſion, which the 
court is backward in receiving and recording, nothing 
remains but to award judgment. This — 2 is made 
before the judge; in conſequence of which, the priſoner 
ſubmits to the legal penalty annexed to his crime: or 
the priſoner by conſaſſion becomes an APPROVER, or ac- 
cuſer of others. 

Conxes510N, in Theology, denotes the verbal acknowlege- 
ment which a penitent makes of his fins to God: in a 
more partial and reſtricted ſenſe, it is a declaration of a 
perſon's fins, made to a prieſt, in order to obtain abſolu- 
non for the ſame. The Romiſh church makes confeſſion 
\ part of the ſacrament of penance. 

Confeſſion was anciently public and general, in the face 
of the church; though the Romanilts have ſince altered 
i, and made it private and auricular. | 
Cinfeſſions are to be buried in eternal filence, under pain 
ot the greateſt puniſhment to the prieſt who reveals them. 
larmin, Valentia, and ſome other Romiſh contro- 
verſial writers, endeavour to trace up AURICULAR con- 


CON 


| 8 up by the reſt. M. Fleury owns, that the firſt in- 
| 


St. Eloi, who being grown old, made a confeſſion to a 
7 1 of all his ſins from his youth upwards. | 
e Indians, according to Tavernier, have a kind of con- 
#eſſien ; and the ſame may be ſaid of the Jews: theſe laſt 
have formulas for thoſe who are not capable of making 
a detail of all their fins: the ordinary form is in alpha- 
betical order, each letter containing a capital fit. This 
they uſually rehearſe on Mondays and Thurſdays, and on 
faſt-days, and other occaſions; ſome every night and 
morning. When any of them find themſelves near death, 
wy ſend for ten perſons, more or leſs, one of them a 
rabbin ; and in their preſence recite the confeſſion. See 
Leo de Modena, 
ConFEss$10wn of faith, denotes a liſt, or enumeration and 
declaration of the ſeveral ARTiCLEes of belief, in a 
church. 
The Augſburg or AUGUSTAN confeſſion is that of the 
Lutherans ; it was preſented to Charles V. in 15 30. 
In the council of Rimini, the catholic biſhops found 
fault with dates in a confeſſion of faith, and obſerved that 
the church never uſed to date them. 
CONFESSIONAL, or ConFes510nARy, in Church Hiſtory, 
a place in churches, uſually under the main altar, wherein 
were depoſited the bodies of deceaſed ſaints, martyrs, 
and confeſſors. 
CONFESSIONAL is alſo uſed in the Romiſh church for a little 
box, or deſk in the church, where the confeſſor takes 
the confeſſions of the penitent. 
CONFESSO, Pre-CoxFess0. See PRo-Coxrrsso. 
CONFESSOR, a Chriſtian who has made a ſolemn, and 
reſolute 12 of the faith, and has endured torments 
in its defence. A mere ſaint is called a confeſſor, to diſ- 
tinguiſh him from the roll of dignified ſaints; ſuch as 
ap»ſtles, martyrs, &c. 
In eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, we frequently find the word 
confeſſors uſed for martyrs : in after-times, it was confined 
to thoſe, who after having been tormented by the ty- 
rants, were permitted to live and die in peace. And at 
laſt it was alſo uſed for thoſe, who after having lived a 
good life, died under an opinion of ſanctity. According 
to St. Cyprian, he who preſented himſelf to torture, or 
even to martyrdom, without being called to it, was not 
called a conf, fr, but a profeſſor : and if any out of a 
want of courage abandoned his country, and became a 
voluntary exile for the ſake of the faith, he was called 
exlerris. 
CoNnFEss0R is alſo a prieſt, in the Romiſh church, who 
has a power to hear ſinners in the ſacrament of penance, 
and to give them abſolution. 
The church calls him in Latin confeſſarius, to diſtinguiſh 
him from cenfeſſor, which is a name conſecrated to ſaints. 
The _— of the kings of France, from the time of 
Henry IV. have been conſtantly Jeſuits : before him the 
Dominicans and Cordeliers ſhared the office between 
them. The confeſſors of the houſe of Auſtria have alſo, 
ordinarily, been Dominicans and Cordeliers ; but the 
latter emperors have all —__ 
Coxressok to his Maje/ly. See CLERK of the cloſer. 
CONFIGURATION, the exterior ſurface, that bounds 
bodies, and gives them their particular figure. 
That which makes the ſpecific difference between bodies, 
is the different configuration, and the different fituation 
of their parts. A ſhort, or a long ſight, depend on the 
different configuration of the cryſtalline. 
CONFIGURATION of the planets, in Aftrolegy, is a certain 
diſtance or fituation of the planets in the zodiac, 
whereby they are ſuppoſed to aid, or oppoſe each other. 
See ASPECT. 
CONFIGURATIONS of allt, a term uſed by ſome to expreſs 
the combinations of the particles of the ſalts of plants, 
and other ſubſtances, into certain figures, on exapo- 
rating the water in which they had been diſſolved, ſo 
haſtily as not to admit of their ſhooting into their own 
regular cryſtals. 
CONFIRMATION, the act of ratifying or rendering a 
title, claim, pretenſion, report, or the like, more fure 
and indiſputable. | 
ConFIRMATION, in Lau, denotes the conveyance of an 
eſtate, or right «fe from one man to another, whereby 
a voidable eſtate is made ſure and unavoidable, or a par- 
ticular eſtate is increaſed, or poſſeſſion made perfect : 
and it 1s particularly uſed for the ſtrengthening or homo- 
logating an eſtate of one already in poſſeſſion of it by a 
voidable title. 
Thus, if a biſhop grant his chancellorſhip by patent, for 
term of the patentee's life; this is no void grant: yet it 
is voidable by the biſhop's death, except it be ſtrengthened 
alſo by the dean and chapter's confirmation, 
ConFIRMATION, in Rhetoric, is the third part of an ora- 
tion, wherein the orator undertakes to prove, by laws, 


Valin to the earlieſt ages; and thus contend for a point 
Vor. I. No I 


11 D reaſons, 


ance of auricular confeſſion he can meet with, is that of 
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reaſons, authorities, and other arguments, the truth of. 
the propoſitions advanced in his narration. Cicero, De 
Invent. lib. i. cap. 24. 

Confirmation is . diref, or indirect: the firſt confirms 
what the orator has to urge for ſtrengthening his own 
cauſe : the ſecond, properly called conFUTAT10n, refels 


the oppoſite arguing of the adverſaries. The two parts | 


together are ſometimes placed under the head or title of 
CONTENTION. | | 

The confirmation-is, as it were, the life and ſoul of the 
oration : in this the main ſtreſs of the argumentation lies. 
Whence A:iſtotle, 
ConFiRMATION, in , the ceremony of laying on 
hands, for the conveyance of the Holy Ghoſt. 

Among the ancients it was conferred immediately after 


baptiſm; and was eſteemed, in ſome meaſure, to be a | 


part thereof : whence the fathers call it the accompliſhment 
of baptiſm. The ground of the practice was an opinion 
of the imperfeCtion of baptiſm, which in their apprehen- 


. fion only prepared perſons for the reception of the graces | 


of the 
confirmation. Tertull. de Bapt. p. 599, 
e Hiſt. of the Prim Church, Tas. v. . 80, &c. 
Among the Greeks, and throughout the Eaſt, 
companies biptifm ;' but the Romaniſts make it a diſtin 
independent ſacrament. 
It appears that confirmation has all along been ordinarily 
conferred by the biſhop : St. Cyprian, and moſt of the 
fathers, ſpeak of it in ſach terms as to imply it to have 
been confined to the bifhop alone; and Fleury and moſt 
ol the moderns, from them, lay it down as a diſtinguiſh 
ing character between the offices of a prieſt or deacon, 
and that of a biſhop, that the former might baptize, but 
the latter alone might anoint and cnfirm ; by virtue of 
their ſucceſſion to the apoſtles, to whom it originally 
belonged. But from ſome paſſages in St. Gregory, &c. 
others gather, that the prieſts, on occaſion, had likewiſe 
the power of confirming. 
It has been alleged, that, as confirmation always ſucceeded 
baptiſm, and made a neceſſary part of it, and ſeveral of 
the primitive Chriſtians eſteemed both neceſſary to ſal- 
vation, it muſt have been performed by preſbyters as 
well as by biſhops; becauſe the biſhop of a church might 
be abſent for a we conſiderable time, as was the caſe 
with Cyprian, or the ſee might be vacant : and as preſ- 
= baptized, it is reaſonable to conclude that they 
| allo « 


oly Spirit, which were actually conferred in 


and abfolution were the ſame thing; and that preſbyters, 
ſometimes with the biſhop, and ſometimes without the 


biſhop, did abſolve by impoſition of hands: and he has 
rove, that 


cited ſeveral _— authorities in order to 
confirmation was frequently repeated with reſpect to the 
ſame perſons. Hiſt. Print. Church, p- 91, Ke. 

It is certain, among the Greeks, the prieſt who baptizes, 
alſo confirms which practice, Lucas Holſtenius ſhews, 
is of fo old a ſtanding among them, that it is now gene- 
rally looked on as belonging properly, and of right, to 
the prieſt : though ſome will have it to have been bor- 
rowed by them from the biſhops. Hence, ſome of the 
Latin divines acknowlege, that though the biſhop be the 
ordinary miniſter of confirmation, yet, that the prieſt, in 
his abſence, may alſo confer it, in quality of miniſter 
extraordinary. 
The council of Rouen, held in 1072, decrees, that con- 


firmation muſt be conferred, faſting, both on the fide of 


the giver, and that of the receiver. 
It has been urged, however, that this ceremony, with 
reſpect to the real importance and utility of it, was pecu- 
liar to the days of the apoſtles : though it is retained 
among Proteſtants, it is doubted whether it be a neceſ- 
inſtrument of grace. The order of confirmation in 
th= church of England, does not determine the preciſe 
age of the perſon to be confirmed. | 
CONFISCATE, in Law, is applied to goods forfeited to 
the exchequer, or public treabury. 
The word is derived from fiſcus, à harper, panier, or 
baſket, wherein the emperor's money uſed to be kept. 


The title to goods which are not claimed by any other, 


is given by law to the king. If a man, indicted for ſteal- 


ing the goods of another, in which caſe they become, in 
eflect, the proper goods of him indicted, be aſked about 
them m court, and diſclaim them ; he thereby loſes the 
goods, thongh he be afterwards acquitted of the theft, 
and the king ſhall have them as cnfiſcate : but otherwiſe, 


had he not diſclaimed them. 
CONFISCATION, a le 
to the fiſc, or treaſury. a | 
Thus, the bodies and effects of criminals, traitors, &c. 


and merchandizes that are contraband, prohibited, or 


brouzht aboard or aſhore without paying the duties, 
when ſeized, are confiſcat-d. 


It is an axiom in law, th:.t he wha cenfſcates the body, 


. 


CONFLAGRATION, a general burning of 
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roperly enough, calls it 1515, Aden. 
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c. and Lord 
it ill ac- | 
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1 Lord King has ſhewn that confirmation |. 
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gal adjudication of goods or effects 
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con fiſcutes alſo the effects, to the profit of the ki 
lord of the fee; i. e. he who is condemned 
life, muſt alſo loſe his goods: yet the wid 
nals do not loſe their dowries, nor their ſhate in'the good 
of the community, by the forfeiture of their huſbands, q 


Ng; or the 
to loſe his 
ows of crimi. 


. a City, or 
other conſiderable place. In which ſenſe, Nero is ſaid 


to have procured the Chriſtians to be accuſed of the dona 
flagratron of Rome, which was done by his own order 
But the word is' more ordinarily reſtrained to that grand 
period, or cataſtrophe, of our world; wherein the face 
of nature is expected to be changed by a deluge of fire 
as it was anciently by that of water. The ancient Py. 
thagoreans, Platoniſts, Epicureans, and Stoics, a pear 
to have had a notion of the oy «tory though whence 
they ſhould derive it, unleſs from the ſacred books is 
difficult to conceive; except, perhaps, from the Phce. 
nicians, who themſelves had it from the Jews. 

Seneca fays exprefsly, Tempus advenerit quo /idera fideribus 
incurrent, & omni ante materia uno ignt, quicquid nunc 
ex depoſits lucet, ardebit, This general diflolution the 
Stoics call exTupwg is, ecpyreſi t.. Mention of the conflagr a- 
tion is alſo ſeveral times made in the books of the Sibyls, 


. Sophocles, Hyſtaſpes, Ovid, Lucan, &c. 


Dr. Burnet, after F. Tachard, and others, relates, that 
the Siameſe believe, that the earth will at laſt be parched 
up with heat; the mountains melted down; and the 
earth's whole ſurface reduced to a level, and then con- 
ſumed with fire. And the Bramins of Siam do not only 
hold, that the world ſhall be deſtroyed by fire; but, alfo, 
that a new earth ſhall be made out of the cinders of the 
old. Various are the ſentiments of authors on the ſub. 
ject of the conflagration; the cauſe whence it is to ariſe, 
and the effects it is to produce. Divines ordinarily ac- 
count for it metaphyſically; and will have it take its 
rife from a miracle, as a fire from heaven. Philoſophers 
contend for its being produced from natural cauſes; and 
will have it effected according to the laws of mechanics: 
ſome think an eruption of a central fire ſufficient for the 
purpoſe ; and add, that this may be occaſioned ſeveral 
ways; viz. either by having its intention increaſed; 
which, again, may be effected either by being driven 
into leſs — by the encroachments of the ſuperficial 
cold, or by an increaſe of the inflammability of the fewe! 
whereon it is fed: or by having the reſiſtance of impr.- 
ſoning earth weakened ; which may happen, either from 
the diminution of its matter, by the conſumption of its 
central parts; or by weakening the coheſion of the con- 
ſtituent parts of the maſs, by the exceſs or the defect of 
moiſture. 
Others look for the cauſe of the conflagration in the atmo- 
ſphere; and ſuppoſe, that ſome of the meteors there 
engendered in unuſual quantities, and exploded with un- 
uſual vehemence, from the concurrency of various cir- 
cumſtances, may be made to effect it, without ſeeking 
any further. 
The aſtrologers account for it from a conjunction of all 
the planets in the ſign Cancer; as the deluge, fay they, 
was occaſioned by their conjunction in Capricorn. 
Laſtly; Others have recourſe to a flill more effeQual 
and flaming machine; and conclude the world is to un- 
dergo its conflagration from the near approach of a coMET, 
in its return from the ſun. Thoſe wandering bodics do 
indeed ſeem to menace us a little; being able, both by 
their tranſverſe motion acroſs the earth's way, by the 
hugeneſs of their ſize, and the intenſe fre wherewith 
they glow in their receſs from the perihelion, to pe, 
the moſt ſignal changes and revolutions in the ſyſtem 0 
things. 
Mr. Whiſton has ſhewn, that they are extremely well 
fitted to produce the phenomena of the deluge ; and has 
gane a good way towards proving, that the comet © 
1680, was the very body to which that event was _ 
ing; as being then in its approach toward the ſun, * 
its atmofphere crouded with the watery vapours it — 

athered in thoſe inconceivably cold regions, into W 
it had fled off in its aphelion. ted 
This ſame comet, Sir Iſaac Newton has ee , 
when in its perihelion, December the 8th, was I 
by the vicinity of the ſun, to a degree two thouſan wag 
more hot than red-hot iron: he ſhews, likewile, ch 
would ſcarce be cool again in fifty thouſand w_ che 
This ſame comet, Dr. Halley obſerved Novem \ "ſto * 
11th, was not above a ſemidiameter of the cart — 
the earth's way : ſo that had the earth, at chat rn 
been in that part of its orbit, ſomething very Ci vi 
nary might have been apprehended ; but vor 0 HA 
way of fire, or water, may, perhaps, to ome che 
room to doubt. But it is ſcarcely conceivable, 

: | f heat, out © 

comet ſhould bring any vehement degree d *f) might 
thoſe regions it comes from, whatever heat 


carry thither. C ONFLUENCE, 
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CONFLUENCE, CoxtL vx, the place where two RIVERS 
join, and mix their waters. 
CONFLUENT, in Medicine, an epithet given to that 


ſpecies of ſmall yo wherein the puſtules run into one 


another. 


CONFORMATION, the particular texture and conſiſtence | 
of the parts of any body, and their diſpoſition to make 


We ſay, light of different colours is reflected from bodies 
according to their different conformation ; in oppoſition to 
the Catteſians, who pretend, that reſlected light becomes 
of different colours, according to the different conforma- 
tion of the bodics that refle it. The conformation of the 
members of an embryo is not perfect enough to allow of 
diſſection. 

ConroRMATION, in Medicine, is uſed to expreſs that make 

and conſtruction of the human body, which is peculiar 
to every individual, 
Hence, a mala conformatio ſignifies fome fault in the firſt 
rudiments z whereby a perſon comes into the world 
crooked, or with ſome of the viſcera, or cavities, unduly 
framed, or proportioned. Many are ſubjeQ to incurable 
aſthmas, from a too ſmall capacity of the thorax, and the 
like original vicious conformations. 

CONFURMI1Y, in the Schools, is the CONGRUENCY, or 
relation of agreement between one thing and another : 
as between the meaſure, and the thing meaſured ; the. 


object. and the underſtanding ; the thing, and the con- 


ception; the thing, and the diviſion thereof, &c. 
ConFORMITY, occaſtonal. See OCCASIONAL conformity. 
CONFRERES, from cen, and frere, brother; denote 

brethren in a religious houſe, or the fellows of one and 

the ſame ſociety. 32 Hen. VIII. c. 24. 

CONFRON I ATION, the act of bringing two perſons, in 
preſence of each other, to diſcover the truth of ſome 
fact, which they relate differently. 

The word is chiefly uſed in criminal matters; where the 

witneſſes are confronted with the accuſed z the accuſed 

with one another, or the witneſſes with one another. 

CONFUSED notion. See NoT10N. 

ConFusSED ven. See VISION. 


CONFUSION, in a general ſenſe, is oppoſed to ORDER ; 
in a perturbation whereof, confuſion conſiſts : e. gr. when 
things prior in nature do not precede z or poſterior do 
not follow, &c. 

In a logical ſenſe, conſuſron is oppoſed to diſfinctneſi, or 
perſpicuity; and may happen, either in words, as when 
miſconſtrued or miſapplied; or in ideas, as when the 
idea of any thing preſents ſomething along with it, 
which does not properly belong to that thing. 

In a phyſical ſenſe, confuſion is a ſort of ux ION, or MIx- 
TURE by mere contiguity. Such is that between fluids 
of contrary natures; as oil and vinegar, &c, | 

CoNnFuSION, property by, in Law, denotes the intermixture 
of the goods of two perſons in ſuch a manner, that their 
reſpective portions cannot be aſcertained. If this be by 
conſent, they have a common intereſt in proportion to 
their ſhares; but the law allows no remedy to the perſon 
who mixes his property with that of another, without 
his knowlege and approbation. Blackſtone's Comm. 
vol. ii. p. 405. 

CONFUSION of tongues, in the Hiſtory of the World, is a 
memorable event, which happened in the one hundred 
and firſt Fears according to the Hebrew chronology, and 
the four hundred and firſt year by the Samaritan, after 
the flood, at the overthrow of Babel; and which was 
providentially brought about, in order to facilitate the 
diſperſion of mankind, and the population of the earth. 
Until this period there had been one common language, 
which formed a bond of union, that prevented the ſepa- 
ration of mankind into diſtinct nations; and ſome have 
ſuppoſed, that the tower of Babel was erected as a kind 
of fortreſs, by which the people intended to defend 
themſelves againſt that ſeparation, which Noah had pro- 
jected, Uſher ad A. M. 1757. 
There has been a e difference of opinion, as 
to the nature of this confuſion, and the manner in which 
it was effected. Some learned men, prepoffefſed with 
the notion that all the different idioms now in the world 
did at firſt ariſe from one original language, to which 
they may be reduced, and that the variety among them 
15 no more than muſt naturally have happened in along. 
courſe of time by the mere ſeparation of the builders of 
Babel, have maintained, that there were no new lan- 
guages formed at the confuſion ; but that this event was 
accompliſhed by creating a miſunderſtanding and variance 
among the builders, without any immediate influence on 
their language. But this opinion, advanced by Le Clerc, 
cc. ſeems to be directly contrary to the obvious meanin 
v the word MDW, ap ba, lip, uſed by the facred hiſto- 
man. Others have imagined, that this was brought 
about by a temporary confufion of their ſpeech, or yh 


CON 


of their apprchenſiona, cauſing them, whilſt they conti- 
nued together and ſpoke the ſame language, to under- 
ſtand the words differently: Scaliger is of this opinion. 
Others again account for this event, by the privation of 
all language, and by ſuppoſing that mankind were under 
a neceſſity of aſſociating together, and of impoſing new 
names on things by common conſent. ' Another opinion 
aſcribes the confuſion to ſuch an indiſtint remembrance 
of the original language which they ſpoke before, as 
made them ſpeak it very differently; ſo that by the va- 
rious infleQtions, terminations, and pronunciations of 
divers dialects, they could no more underſtand one an- 
other, than they who underſtand Latin can underitand 
thoſe who ſpeak French, Italian, or Spaniſh, though 
all theſe languages ariſe out of it. This opinion is 
adopted by Cauſabon, and by biſhop Patrick in his Com- 
mentary in loc. and is certainly much more probable 
than either of the former: and Mr. Shuckford main- 
tains, that the confuſion aroſe from ſmall beginnings, by 
the invention of new words in either of the three fami- 
lies of Shem, Ham, and Japhet, which might contribute 
to ſeparate them from one another; and that in each 
family new differences of ſpeech might 8 ariſe, 
ſo that each of theſe families went on to divide and ſub- 
divide among themſelves. Others again, as Mr. Joſ. 
Mede and Dr. Wotton, &c. not ſatisfied with either of 
the foregoing methods of accounting for the diverſity of 
languages among mankind, have recourſe to an extra- 
ordinary interpoſition of divine power, by which new 
languages were framed and communicated to different 
families by a ſupernatural infuſion or inſpiration z which 
languages have been the roots and originals from which 
the ſeveral dialects that are, or have been, or will be 
ſpoken, as long as this earth ſhall laſt, have ariſen, and 
to which they may with eaſe be reduced. As to the 
number of languages thus introduced, many opinions 
haye been adopted. If there were no more than there 
were nations or heads of nations, then the number 
would be ſeven for Japhet, four for Ham, and five for 
Shem; but if there were as many as there were families, 
which is the more probable opinion, their number cannot 
be certainly aſſigned. However, the Hebrews fancy 
they were ſeventy, becauſe the deſcendents from the ſons 
of Noah, enumerated Geneſis x. were juſt ſo many, 
Allowing then the languages of the chief families to 
have. been fundamently different from each other, the 
ſub-languages and dialects within each branch would 
probably have had a mutual affinity, greater or leſs, as 
they ſettled nearer or farther from each other. But 
whichſoever of theſe hypotheſes is adopted, the primary 
object of the confuſion at Babel was the ſeparation and 
DISPERSION of mankind, Cleric. Comm. in Gen. x. 1. 
Scaliger Exerc. in Cardan. {$ 1. Caſaubon, Diatrib. de 
Ling. Heb. Mede's Works, vol. i. p. 276. Wotton's 
Diſc. and Brett's Eſſ. on the Confafton of Languages, 
Univerſ. Hiſt. vol. i. part i. chap. 2. $ 5. Shuckf. 
Conn. vol. i. p. 146. 

The ingenious and learned Dr. Bryant has lately, in the 
third volume of his Analyſis of Ancient Mythology, ad- 
vanced a new and ſingular hypotheſis, both with reſpect 
to the confuſion of tongues and the diſperſion, He ſup- 
poſes that the confufion of language was local and partial, 


and limited to Babel only. By 12980 53, Gen. xi. 1 


and 8, which our tranflators render the whole earth, he 
underſtands every region : and by the ſame words in ver. 
9. the whole region or province. This confuſion was oc- 
caſioned, as he ſuppoſcs, by a labial failure; ſo that the 
people could not articulate. Thus their ſpeech was con- 
founded, but not altered; for, as ſoon as they ſeparated, 
they recovered their true tenor of pronunciation, and the 
language of the earth continued for ſome ages nearly 
the ſame. The interviews between the Hebrews and 
other nations, recorded in Scripture, were conducted 
without an interpreter; and he farther obſerves, that 
the various languages which ſubſiſt at this day retain 
ſufficient relation to ſhew, that they were once dialects 
from the fame matrix, and that their variety was the 
effect of time. See DisyERs10N. 


CONFUTATION, in Rhetoric, &c. a part of an oration, 


wherein the orator ſeconds his own arguments, and 
ſtrengthens his cauſe, by refelling and deſtroying the 
oppohte arguments of the antagoniſt. This is done by 
denying what is apparently falſe, by detecting ſome flaw 
in the 3 of the herb party, by granting their 
argument, and ſhewing its invalidity, or retorting it 
upon the adverſary. 

Confutation makes a branch of what we call cONFIR M- 
ATION. The confirmation and confutation are ſometimes 
called CONTENT1ON, 


CONGE, in the French Law, a licence, or permiſſion, 


granted by a ſuperior to an inferior, which gives him a 
diſpenfation from ſome duty to which he was betore obliged, 


The 


— 


CON 


The word is French: Menage derives it from the Latin 
commiatus, uſed for commeatus, and commeare, often ſeen 
among ancient writers: the Italians ſay, congedo. 


A monk cannot go out of his convent, without the conge | 


of bis ſuperiors, ; 

Cox dE daccorder, i.e. leave to accord, or agree, is uſed in 
the ſtatute of fines, anno 18 Edw. I. to the following 
parpoſe. When the original is delivered, in preſence of the 
parties before juſtices, a pleader ſhall ſay this : Sir, juſtice, 
conge d'accorder; andthe juſtice ſpall ſay to him, IA hat faith 
Sir R, and ſball name one of the parties, &c. 

Coxce dire, is the king's permiſſion royal to a dean and 
CHAPTER) in time of a vacancy, to chooſe a biſhop. 
Sce Caxon, and CoOLLATION. . 
Gwyn obſerves, that the king. of England, as ſovereign 
patron of all biſhopricks and other benefices, had an- 
ciently the free appointment of all eccleſiaſtical * 
ties ; inveſting, firſt, per baculum & annulum ; and atter- 
wards by letters patent: but that, in proceſs of time, he 
made the election over to others, under certain forms 
and conditions; as, that they ſhould at every vacancy, 
before they choſe, demand of the king cong# d*thire, i. e. 
leave to proceed to election; and after election to crave 
his royal aſſent, &c. He adds, that king John was the 
firſt who-granted this; which was afterwards confirmed 


by ſtat. Weſtm. 3 Edw. I. cap. 1. and again in the | 


Articuli Cleri, 25 Edw. III. cap. 1. 


Coo, in Architeftrre, denotes a moulding either in form | 


oſ a quarter-round, or of a cavetto; which ſerves to fe- 


parate two members from one another. See Tab. Archit. | 


g. 6. | 

Such is that which joins the ſhaft of the column to the 
eincture, called alſo apophyge z which, in Greek, ſigni- 
ties eſcape; the column ſeeming to ſpring hence: by the 
Latins it is called ſcapus, the ſhaft of the column. 

The cange, originally, was a ring or ferril, fixed on the 
extremities of wooden pillars, to keep them from ſplit- 
ting; this, afterwards, came to be imitated in ſtone- 
work. 

CONGEABLE, from the French conge (i. e. leave, licence, 
or permiſſion), ſignifies as much as lawful, or lawfully 
done, or done with leave and permiſſion; as, then entry 
of the diſſeiſee is congeable. 

CONGELATION, Fa EEZ ING; the act of fixing the flu- 
idity of any liquid, by coLD, or the application of cold 
bodies: in which it differs from coagulation, which is 
produced by other cauſes. See CONCENTRATION. 
Salt-petre congeals water in ſummer. See Ice. Metals 
and minerals are ſaid to be juices congealed, in the veins 
of the earth, by their mixing with one another, or with 
other heterogeneous bodies; or by the conſumption and 
evaporation of their fineſt parts. 

Rack CRYSTAL was by the ancients held to be nothing 
but water congealed in the mountains. 

ConGELATIONS by artificial cold. See Artificial FREEZING. 

CONGELATION of wines, See WINES. 

CONGENERES muſculi, in Anatomy, are ſuch muſcles in 
an animal body, as ſerve together to produce the ſame 
motion; and they are ſo called becauſe they aſſiſt one 
another in their aCtion. 

CONGER, in Zoobgy, a ſpecies of the MUR@Na; the 
name of the ſea-EEL, a very voracious and extremely 
large ſiſh of the eel kind. ; 

Ihe name is derived from yoſyp®,, which is formed of 
a duplication of the adjective ypw@-, or yp&, voracious, 
trom e, I devour. 

It grows to an enormous ſize, four or five cubits being a 
common length with it, and its thickneſs that of a man's 
thigh. It is of a pale grey on the back, and a fine milk 
white on the belly, and has on each fide a ſtrait white 
line, ſomewhat broad, made as it were of a double, 
ſometimes age row of dots, and running from the 
head to the tail; the top of its back fin is black all the 
way; and in the end of its upper jaw, juſt at the noſe, 
it has two mort tubular horns, out of which a mucous 
liquor may be ſqueezed. Their fleſh is very agreeable, 
but is not eaſy of digeſtion. Willughby. 

Theſe hihes form a conſiderable article of commerce in 
Cornwall; whence they are exported to Spain and Por- 
tugal, particularly to Ca They are ſometimes 
caught by a ſingle hook and line; but chiefly by Bu- 
TERS. They are afterwards cured, by flitting and hang- 
ing them on a frame to dry, that the fat may exude. 
The dried cangers are ground into a powder, and uſed b 
the Portugueſe and Spaniards to thicken and give a relith 
to their ſoups. Penyant's Zoology, vol. iii. p. 149- 

CONGERIES, a Latin word, ſometimes uſed in our lan- 

| page for a collection or heap of ſeveral particles, or 

dies, united into one mals, or aggregate. 

CoxnGERIES, in Rhetoric. Sce SYNATHROISMUS. 

CONGESTION, in Medicine, a maſs, or collection of 
humours, crouded together, and hardened, in any 


C ON 


part of the body; and there forming a preternaturat 

Congeſtion is efefted by little and lite 
onge/lion is eftectec ittle and little; in which e a: 
fers from d. fluxion, which is more ſudden. ans 

CONGESTIONES, in Medicine. See Srurrtegs. 

CONGIARIUM, Conxctary, among Medaliſts, a gift, or 
* repreſented on a medal. ; 

e word comes from the Latin concrvus 
firſt preſents made to the people of Rome Che 
wine and oil, which were meaſured out to them in congri 
The cengiary was properly a preſent made by the emperors 
to the people of Rome. Thoſe made to the ſoldiers were 
not called congraries, but donatives. 
The legend on medals repreſenting congiaries is, congi= 
arium, or liberalitas. 
Tiberius gave a congiary of three hundred pieces of mone 
to each citizen : Caligula' twice gave three hundred 
SESTERCES a head: Nero, whoſe congiarics are the fir 
that we find repreſented on medals, gave four hundred. 

CONGIIELLA, in Antiquity, half a concrvs. 

CONGIUS, an ancient Roman meafure for things liquid ; 
containing ſix ſextaries, or ten Roman pounds; equal to 
ſeven pints Engliſh wine meaſure. 

From the original ſtandard of Veſpaſian extant at Rome, 

- Greaves deduced the value of the Roman pound to be 
5256 Troy grains. See DENaR1ius. But Mr. Raper, 

in an excellent paper on this ſubject, has ſuggefted ſe- 
veral objections againſt the accuracy of this concluſion, 

Phil. .Tranf. vol. Ixi. part ii. p. 496. 

The congizs has alſo been uſed in England, as appears by 

a charter-of king Edmund in 946. 

CONGLOBATE glands, in Anatomy, thoſe glands whoſe 
ſubſtance is not divided, but firm, entire, and continued; 
and their ſurface ſmooth and uniform. 

They are thus called, in oppoſition to conglomerate glands, 
Conglobate glands have each of them an artery which 
brings them blood, a vein which carries it back again, 
after the proper juice has been filtrated, and ſeveral ex- 
cretory ducts. 

Some of them have a cavity in the middle, with Lyy- 
PHATIC veſlels, which diſcharge themſelves into a com- 
mon reſervoir, or canal. 

ConGLoOBATE flowers, are thoſe with globular heads. 

CONGLOMERATE glands, are thoſe which are compoſed 
of ſeveral little ones; or they are ſeveral glandulous bo- 
dies joined together under the ſame common membrane, 
See GLAND. 

Such are the ſalival glands, lachrymal glands, the par- 
creas, &c. which ſee under their proper aiticles. 

The conglomerate.glands, beſides their arteries, veins, and 
nerves, are alſo furniſhed with an excretory veſſel, n- 
mified throughout their own ſubſtance; by means 
whereof they diſcharge the liquors they have filtrated 
into reſervoirs. 

ConGLOMERATE flowers, are thoſe which are irregularly 
crouded together. : 
CONGLUTI NATION, the act of gluing, or faſtening, 
two bodies together, by the intervention of ſome third, 
whoſe parts are unctuous and tenacious, in the nature of 

a glue, gluten; from whence the word is formed. 

In the animal ceconomy, the parts of the body are ſaid to 
be conglutinated by means of their natural moiſture ; by 
the help of bandages, as in ſeveral caſes of ſurgery; ot 
by the ſupply of viſcid particles. In which laſt accept- 
ation, conglutination differs little from accretion, or nu 
triton. 

CONGO money, or Guinea money, a name given to a pe- 
culiar ſpecies of concha veneris, or porcelaiu- hell, which 
paſſes by way of money among the natives of * 

laces. It is diſtinguiſhed from the other porcclains 0 
2 a dentated mouth, and ſix gibbous protuberance3 
on its ſurface. I 

CONGREGA'LION, an aſſemby of ſeveral eccleſiaſtics, 
united ſo as to conſtitute a body. ty 
The term is principally uſed for aſſemblies of nw 
NAILS, appointed by the pope, and diſtributed _ of 
veral chambers, for the diſcharge of certain func E 
and juriſdictions, after the manner of our offices a1 
courts, | a ce or the 18- 

The firſt is the congregation of the holy office, biſhops 
QUISITION : the ſecond, that of juriſdiction over _ 
and regulars : the third, that of councils z this has E . 
to interpret the council of Trent: the ſourth, x 
cuſtams, ceremonies, precedences, 3 91 f. 
the congregation of rites : the ſifth, that of St. 3 
bric, which takes cognizance of all cauſes _ x 
iety and charity, part whereof is due to the 2 < 
Mt, Pe: the üxth, that of waters, vers, "hatof the 

ſeventh, of fountains and ſtreets : the eighth, c * 

INDEX, which examines the books to be * > for 

corrected : the ninth, that of the council of * 1 

the management of the territories belonging to n kan 


_ 
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and church; ſee CAMERLINGo : the tenth, de bono regi- 
mine; of which two laſt, the cardinul-nephew is chief: 
the eleventh, that of money : the twelfth, that of 
bithops z wherein thoſe who are to be promoted to bi- 
thopricks in Italy are examined ; this is held before the 
pope : the thirteenth, that of conſiſtorial matters; the 
chief whereof is the cardinal dean: the fourteenth, a 
congregation for propagating the faith; ſee COLLEGE : 
and the fiſteenth, that of eccleſiaſtical immunity, for ſet- 
tling ſuits againſt churchmen. There is alſo a congrega- 
tion of alms, which takes care of every thing that relates 
to the ſubſiſtence of Rome, knd the (tate of the church. 


ConGREGATION is alſo uſed for a company or ſociety of 


religious, cantoned out of this or that order; and making, 
as it were, an inferior order, or a ſubdiviſion of the order 
itſelf. 

Such are the congregations of the oratory, and thoſe of 
CLuxy, &c. among the BeENEDICTINS. 
The word is alſo uſed for aſſemblies of pious perſons, in 
manner of fraternities; frequent among the Jeſuits, in 
honour of the Virgin, &c. 


CoxGREGATION of AtDs, of IMMACULATE conception, of 


C 


C 
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the LaTERAN, of Missiox, of PENITENCE, of Holy 
SACRAMENT, of Holy TRixITY; ſee Alps, IMMACU- 
LATE, &c. 

OXGREGATION, in Phyſics, is uſed by Dr. Grew for the 
leaſt and loweſt degree of mixtion; or that wherein the 
parts of the mixt do not conſiſt with, or adhere to, each 
other, but only touch in one point. 
That author declares himfelt of opinion, that the parti- 
cles of all FLv1Ds only touch in this manner; or that 
their CoHEsS10W only amounts to a congregation, 
ONGREGATIONALIS'TS. See INDEPENDENTS. 
ONGRESS, CoxvGressUs, is uſed for an afſembly of 
commiſſioners, deputies, envoys, &c. from ſeveral courts 
or provinces, meeting to concert matters for their com- 
mon good. 

Ihe congreſs at the Hague, which held during the courſe 
of the war terminated in 1697, by the treaty of Ryſwick, 
was compoſed of the envoys of all the princes in the con- 
federacy againſt France. 


ConGREss is alſo uſed for an e ay, or trial, made by ap- 


C 


pointment of a lay, or ſpiritual judge, in the preſence of 
furgcons and matrons, to prove, whether or no a man 
be or be not impotent; in order to the diſſolution of a 
marriage. See IMPOTENCE. 

Neither the civil nor canon law make any mention of 
this trial of virility hy congre/s : it had its origin in France, 
from the boldueſs of a young fellow, who, in open 
court, being hard preſſed by his wife, demanded the 
congreſs. Phe judge, ſurpriſed with the novelty of the 
demand, found it could not be denied; as being the 
ſureſt evidence the caſe could admit of. 

In time it became a branch in the French juriſprudence, 
aud was authoriſed by decrees and arrets: it obtained 
for about the ſpace of one hundred and twenty years, 
and was annulled by an arret of parliament in 1677, as 
being found precarious z ſome having failed under the 
experiment out of mere modeſty and ſhame, which is 
found to have the ſame effect with actual impotency. 
ONGRUTTY, or CoxnGRueNcr, in the Schools, a ſuit- 
ableneſs or relation of agreement between things; 
whereby we come at the kuowlege of what may be ex- 
pected from them. | 

The ſyſtem of congruity in matters of grace conſiſts in 
this; that God, who knows perfectly the nature of 
grace, and the diſpolitions of the will in all the circum- 
itances that ſhall befal a man, gives graces, wherewith, 
by virtue of their congruity with the will of man, conſi- 
dered in thoſe circumſtances, man will always infallibly, 
but not neceſlarily, do, what God would have him do: 
becauſe the will, in the language of the congrui/ts, does 
always infallidly, though voluntarily, chooſe what ap- 
pears beſt, 


ConGRu1TY, merit off See MERIT. 
CONnGRUITY, in Geometry, is applied to figures, lines, &c. 


which exactly correſpond when laid over one another; 
as having the ſame terms, or bounds. 

1hoſe things between which there is a congruity, are 
equal, and umilar. 

Euclid, and, by his example, moſt other geometricians, 
demonſtrate all their elements from the ſole. principle of 
eompruity + M. Leibnitz, and after hun Wolfius, ſubſtitute 
the notion of $SIMILITUDE in licu of that of congruency, 


Concevity, ina lax ſenſe, is uſed to expreſs an aptitude, 


in fore bodies, to unite, or incorporate z by reaſon of 
tome ſimilitude or fitneſs. of their figures: as incongruity 
denotes an unſitneſs of their ſurfaces for joining together. 
Thus, quickhilyver will unite with gold, and many other 
metals, but will roll off from wood, flone, glais, &c. 
and water, which will wet falt, and diſſolve it, will flip 
olf from tallow without adhering to it; as allo from a 


| duſty ſurface, and from the fcathers of water-{owl. 


\ OL. I, Ne. 79. 
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Two drops of water, or of mercury, will, on contact, 
immediately join and coaleſce ; but oil of tartar, poured 
upon quickſilver, and ſpirit of wine and oil of turpentine 
on that, and air over all, will remain in the ſame veſſel 
without any manner of union, or mixture with each 
other. And the cauſe hereof is, that the figures of ſome 
bodies will not admit other bodies near enough to be 
within their ſpheres of aTTRACTION, whence they can- 
not join, and cohere ; but where their fitneſs of figure 
will let them approach near enough to feel each other's 


attractive power, then they cloſe, and hold together. 
See COHESION. 


CONIC Sion, a curve line ariſing from the ſection of a 


cone by a plane. 

The conic ſections are three, viz. the ellipfis, hyperbola, and 
parabola ;, befide the circle and the triangle, which, though 
they ariſe from the ſection of a cone, are not uſually con- 
ſidered in that capacity. 

That the triangle is a conic ſection, as well as the other 
four, is ſhewn by Apollon. in Con. lib. i. p. 3. As to 
the circle; it ariſes either from the ſection of a cone * a 
plane parallel to the baſis, or from the ſubcontrary ſec- 
tion of the ſcalene cone. Vid. Apoll. Con. lib. i. prop. 5. 
Though the equations, geneſis, and many of the = 
perties, with the ratios, dimenſions, &c. of each of the 
conic ſetttons, be ſeparately given under their reſpective 
articles in this work, ELLirsris, HyrERBoLA, and PA- 
RABOLA ; yet, to make the doQtrine of conter, which is 
ſo conſiderable a part of the higher geometry, and of 
ſuch frequent uſe in the new aſtronomy, the motion of 
projectiles, &c. more complete, we {hall here put the 
whole in a new light, and bring it together into one 
contracted view. 

The common interſection, then, of any plane with a 
conic ſuperſicies, we obſerve, is called a cenic ſection: and 
this ſection varies, and acquires a different name, ac- 
cording to the different inclinations of the cutting plane. 
For, 

1. If a cone be any way cut by a plane, 22 the 
vertex; and again by another plane parallel to the former 
plane: then the ſection, made in the ſuperficies thereof, 
is called an Hperbola; the plane of which, being pro- 
duced to meet the oppoſite ſuperficies, will make an- 
other ſection, which is likewiſe called an hyperbola: and 
both of theſe, conjunctly, are called oppoſite ſections. 

2. If through the vertex of a cone a plane paſſes without 
the ſuperſicies thereof, that is, neither cutting nor touch- 
ing it; and the cone be again cut by another plane pa- 
rallel to the former; the ſection made in the ſuperſicies 
thereof, is called an ellipfts. 

3. If a plane touch the ſuperficies of a cone, and the 
cone be cut by a plane parallel to it, the ſection is a 
parabola. 

The more ancient mathematicians, before the time of 
Apollonius Pergzus, admitted only the right cone into 
their geometry, and they ſuppoſed the ſection of it to be 
made by a plane perpendicular to one of its ſides; and 
as the vertical angle of a right cone may be right, acute, 
or obtuſe, the ſame method of cutting rheſe ſeveral cones, 
viz. by a plane perpendicular to one fide, produced the 
conic ſeftions. The parabola was called the ſection of a 
right-angled cone; the ellipſe, the ſection of the acute- 
_— cone; and the hyperbola, the ſection of the ob- 
tuſe-angled cone. But Apollonius, who, on account of 
his writings on this ſubject, obtained the appellation of 
Magnus Geometra, obſerved, that theſe three ſections 
might be obtained in every cone, both ſcalene and right, 
and that they depended on the difterent inclination of 
the plane of the ſection to the cone itſelf. Apollon. 
Con. Ed. Hall. lib. i. p. g. 

But, inſtead of conſidering theſe curves as ariſing by ſec- 
tion of the cone itſelf, their deſcription, nature, and 
properties, are found more eaſy of conception, when 
conſidered as drawn on a plane: for which reaſon, after 
Des Cartes, and moſt of the later writers, we ſhall rather 
chooſe to lay them down in this ſecond manner. 

Geneſis or conſiruttton of the elliplis.—'To conceive the pro- 
duction and nature of an cllipfis, let H and 1 (Tas. 
Conics, fig. 13.) be two points, nails, or little pegs, about 
which put a thread BHI; then putting your ſinger to 
the thread, and 1 the ſame always in an equal 
tenſion, move the finger round from the point B, till 
2 return to the ſame point B again. 

y this revolution of the point B, will be deſcribed the 
curve line called the , which differs from the deli- 
neation of a cirele only in this, that a circle hath only 
one center, but the ellipſis two: though if the points H 
and I thould come together, into one, the elliptic curve 
would become perſeQty circular, 

But by how much greater the diſtance is betwixt thoſe 
points, the ſame length of the thread ſtill remaining; by 
ſo much the farther is this figure removed from the cir- 
cular; fo that, according to the different proportion of the 


1 diſtanee 
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. Properties of the ellipſis.— 1. The ordinates of every dia- 
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diſtance HT to the ſum of the parts BH, BI of the | 
thread, or to the line B K, which is equal to that tum, | 
diverſe ſpecies of ellipſes will be deſcribed. = "of 
But then, if the length of the thread be increaſed or di- | 
miniſhed, in the ſame proportion as the diſtance of the 
oints H and I is increaſed or diminiſhed, there will in- 
deed be deſcribed divers ellipſes, but all of the ſame ſpe- | 
cies: whence it appears, that ellipſes are not only innu- | 
merable in magnitude, but in ſpecies alſo; and reach | 
from a circle to a right line: for, as when the points H 
and I meet together, the ellipſis becomes a circle; fo, 
when they are removed from each other half the length 
of the thread, it becomes a right line, both fides meeting 
together. | 
Whence alſo it appears, that every ſpecies of ellipſes is 
no leſs different from any other, than the extremes of 
them are different on this fide from a circle, and on that 
from a right line. It alſo appears from this delineation, { 
that if from a point taken at ꝓleaſure in the elliptic peri- 
phery, as the point B, you draw two lines to the two 
central points; theſe two lines BH and BI, taken to- 
gether, wilt be equal to the greateſt diameter DK; and 
conſequently, that the ſum of them is always given. 
In the elliphs DFKR (ip. 14.) the point C is called the 
center; the points H and I, the , D K, the greater 
axis, or tranſverſe axis, or the principal diameter, or lc 
tranſverſum; and FR, the er axis: all the right lines | 
— through the center C, are dia meters; and all right | 
ines terminated at the periphery, and divided into two 
equal parts by any diameter, are called ordinates. That 
part of every diameter intercepted betwixt the vertex 
thereof, and the ordinate, as Ma, is called the abſecrſs 
thereof. A line drawn from the vertex of the diameter, 
parallel to the ordinates thereof, as nb, is a tangent to the 
ellipſis in that vertex. A diameter parallel to the ordi- 
nates of another diameter, is termed a conjugate diameter; 
and the ordinate to the greater axis, which paſſes through 
cither of the foci, as MA (fig. 13.), is termed the p- in- 
cipal latus rectum, or the parameter of the greater axis. 
See Ax1s, CENTER, DIAMETER, Focus, ORDINATE, 
PARAMETER, &c. 
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meter are demonſtrated to be parallel to each cther. 

2. 'The ordinates of the principal diameters or axes are 
perpendicular to the axes themſelves z but the ordinates 
of the reſt of the diameters are oblique to their diame- 
ters; and, in ellipfes of divers ſpecies, are ſo much the 
more oblique, at equal diitance from the axis, by how 
much the proportion of the greater axis to the leſſer is 
the greater; but in the ſame ellipſis, ſo much the more 
oblique, by how much the more remote the diameters 
arc from the axes. 

3. There are only two conjugate diameters, which are 
equal to each other; viz. thoſe whoſe vertices are at 
equal diſtances from the vertices of the axes : thus, the 
diameter VI (fig. 14.) is conjugate, and equal to that 
other GM; where VF is equal to MF, and VD equal 


4. The obtuſe angle VCM of theſe two diameters, 
which are conjugate and equal, is greater, and the acute 
angle VC G is leſs, than every other angle contained 
under the reſt of the diameters that are conjugate to each 
other. 
5. If the lines P and yB be ſemiordinates to any di- 
ameter, as MG, the ſquare of the ſemiordinate P is 
to the ſquare of the ſemiordinate B, as is the rectangle 
Mu Xu G, to the rectangle My xy G; that is, 455 
18 to the rectangle comprehended under the two parts, 
into which the diameter is divided by the ordinate K P, 
as B is to the rectangle under the parts of the diame- 
ter made by the ordinate A B. 
6. The parameter, or latus redtum of any diameter, is a 
third proportional to that diameter, and its conjugate : 
chat is (in fig. 13.), if the diameter DK is to its conju- 
gate diameter EF, as EF is to Y; then Y is the para- 
meter or l/atus rectum of the diameter DK : whence AM, 
an ordinate to the axis through the focus, is, ag above, 
cqual to the principal parameter, and is a third propor- 
tional to the greater and leſſer axis. 
7. 'The ſquare of every ſemiordinate, as MI, is always 
leſs than the rectangle made of any abſciſs whatever, as 
IK drawn into the /atus reftum of its own diameter, or 
than IK x Y. And in fig. 14. Pg is leſs than the 
reQtangle made of the abſciſs M, and the /atrs reftum of 
MC: from which defect, or eaxz 1s, this ſection hath 
its name. 
8. If from any point, as B, in fig. 13. you draw the right 
lines BH and BI to the foci, the ſum of them will be 
equal to the greater axis, as was ſhewn above: and if the 
angie IB H, comprehended by thoſe lines, be biſected 
by the right line ba, the line ba is perpendicular to the 
tangent VB in the point B that is, to the curve in the 
point of contact. | 
| 6 
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. The diſtance of a body turned round in . 
on the focus E, From the ſame focus, is the jo. bs, 
\ , , ateſt 

of all in the point K; leaſt of all in the point D; , a 
mean in the points E and F; and that mean diſtance H IN 
is equal to the greater half. axis DC or CR; as is may; 
feſt from the production of the ellipſis. — 
10. 'The vending ſubtenſe of the angle of contaQ 
rallel to the diſtance from the focus, at an equal per af 
dicular interval from that diſtance, always remains — 
and unvaried in the fame elliplis, yea, and in the fame 
parabola and hyperbola too. Thus, if 4Z be always 
given, g alſo will always remain given in a 2 
infinitely ſmall. + 
11. The area of the ellipſis is to the area of the circle cir. 
cumſcribed, as the leſſer axis is to the greater; and ſo 
are all correſpondent parts whatſoever among them. 
ſelves, as MEK, IK: and the ordinates to the greater 
axis, as MI, are divided by the elliptie periphery always 
in the fame proportion, ſo that MI is to 1 always in 
the fame proportion; to wit, that of the leſſer axis to 
the greater. And we are to reaſon in the fame manner 
concerning a circle inſcribed in an ellipſis. See Qua« 
DRATURE. 

12. All parallelograms deſcribed about the conjugate dia- 
meters of the ellipſis, and comprehending the ellipßs, 
are equal. Thus, the para lelogram a 8e %, fir. 14. is 
equal to the other parallelogram 2 en: and thus it i; 
every where. 

13. If a right line always paſſing through one of the foci 
be ſo moved, that the elliptic area, deſcribed by the 
ſame, is proportional to the time; the angular motion 
of a right line drawn from the other focus to the former 
line, will be almoſt equable : thus, in fe. 13. if the an- 
gular motion of the line HB be fo tempered, that the 
ſame, being according to the reciprocal proportion of 
the diſtance accelerated or retarded, defcribes the area 
DH B, proportional to the time; the angular motion 
KIB about the other focus I, will be almoſt propor- 
tional to the time, and confequently without any notable 
acceleration or retardation, and nearly equable ; that is 
to 2. where the ellipſis does not differ much from 2 
circle, 
Genefis of the parabola. —Let DI be an infinite right line, 
and I L another perpendicular to it (fg. 15.); then, 
taking in the line 5 I, any point, F, let the line FI be 
biſected in the point T; and let there be taken two 
threads joined together in the point T, one T1, the 
other TF: and let a pin fixed to the threads in the 
point T be moved to the right and left, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that when the pin is in any other poſition, as in P, 
the thread T I, which here becomes PL, be always per- 
pendicular to IL; or, which is the ſame thing, parallel 
to DI, but equal to the thread TF; which in this calc 
becomes PF, ever paſſing through the point F. 
'Fhe curve thus generated by the pin, infinitely produced 
both ways, is a parabola : in which g PIT Re, is called 
the periphery; 1D, the axis, or principal diameter; IL, 
the directrix; F, the focus; the point T, the principal 
vertex. 
An ordinate to the axis through the focus is equal to the 
principal /atus refum e all right lines, as 1, &c. pa- 
rallel to the axis, are diameters, as dividing the lines 
&T, &c. which are parallel to the tangents at their ver- 
tices, into two equal parts; and they are called diameters 
belonging to the vertices in which they terminate, as 
i, and R. i 
Properties of the parabola.— 1. Every diameter, or right 
line parallel to the axis, biſects all the lines within the 
figure, which are parallel to the tangent of the vertical 
point: and theſe biſected lines are called or drnates. 
2. The ordinates of the axis are perpendicular to it; but 
the ordinates of the reſt of the diameters are oblique t 
their diameters ; and ſo much the more oblique, by how 
much the vertex of the diameter is further removed fron 
the principal vertex of the parabola. ; 10 
3. The latus rectum, or parameter to every diameter, 
a third geometrical proportional to any abſcils, ang its 
ſemiordinate ; that is, it the /atus rectum of the _— 
in, or that of the vertex i, be y; then, as the ablClls 
14 is to the ſemiordinate q#, ſo is that ſemiordinate 4 
to . : 
4. The principal latus refum, or that belonging 10 or 
axis, is equal to the ordinate Y paſſing through 7c 
ſocus; and quadruple of FT, the leaſt diſtance 0 
focus from the principal vertex. See Focus. | 
5. 'The l/atus reftum, Nan to any vertex Or d 
ter, is alſo quadruple of the diſtance of that verte* =% 
the focus: thus, the /atus rectum of the vertes 5 qu: 


ame- 
from 


_ druple Fs, and fo it is we? where : aud therefore the 


eaſt of all parameters. 


parameter of the axis is the *rabola 


6. The diſtance of any vertex or 75 in bee 
whatever, from the focus, is equal to the lea ndicular 
of the ſame from the line LI, which is perfpehen tt 
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to the axis; and is diſtant from the principal vertex, by. 
. 


a quarter of the principal /atus rectum. 


The ſquare of every ſemiordinate, as 94, is equal to 


x rectangle made of the /atus rectum, of the ſame vertex 
as „% and iq the abſciſs of the diameter of the vertex. 
And from the equality of the @apaCoxn, or compariſon in 
the figure, betwixt the rectangle and the ſquare of the 
ſemiordinate, without any exceſs or defect, the name of 
the ſection is derived. 

3. Since therefore the latut rectum in any diameter is 
given, the abſciſſes will be as the ſquares, or in the du- 
plicate ratio of the ſemiordinates. Thus, TF is to TG 
as iFg is to g Gg, and ſo likewiſe is iq to ir, as the 
ſquare of T is to the ſquare of 11. and thus every 
where. From whence, alſo, when the abſciſs of the 
axis is equal to the principal /atus rectum, or fourfold of 
the diſtance from the vertex, it will be equal to its ſemi- 
ordinate. 

9. The angle, comprehended by any tangent whatever, 
and a line from the focus, is equal to an angle compre- 
hended by the ſame tangent, and any diameter, or the 
axis. Thus, the angles IF, and pin, are equal: 
whence, by the way, ail the rays cf light which fall on 
the concave part of the ſurface, produced by the convo- 
lution of the parabola about the axis, which fall, we ſay, 
on the ſame, parallel to the axis, will be reflected from a 
concave paraboloid figure to the focus F, and there beget 
a moſt vehement burning: from which property, the 
point F has the name focus, and has communicated the 
ſame to the like points in the hyperbola and ellipſis. 

10. A parabola, like an hyperbola, does not incloſe a 
ſpace, but ſtretches out in inſinitum. 
11. A parabolic curve always tends more and more, in 
infinitum, to a paralleliſm with its diameters ; but can 
never arrive thereat. 

12. If two parabolas he deſcribed, with the fame axis and 
vertex ;z the ordinates to the common axis will be cut off 
by the parabola in a given proportion; and the areas 
comprehended by the fame axis and ordinate, and the 
reſpective curves, will be in the ſame given proportion 
to one another. 

13. Every parabolic ſpace comprehended betwixt the 
curve and the ordinate, is to the parallelogram made of 
the ſame baſe and altitude, in a ſubſequialteral gonna: 
tion, that is, as 2 is to 3; and to the external ſpace in 
a duplicate proportion, or as 2 is to 1: ſo 91 T is to 
gil, as 2 is to 3; and to iI IT as 2 is to 1. From 
whence it becomes eaſy to ſquare the parabola. Sec 
QUADRATURE. 

14. The diſtance between the vertex of the axis, and 
the point where any tangent interſects it, as I, is equal 
to the abſciſs of the axis which belongs to the ordinate 
applied from the point of contact: fo II is equal to 
1 F; and thus it is every where. 

15. All parabolas are like, or of the ſame ſpecies; as 
are alſo all circles. 

16. If a diameter be continued through the point of con- 
courſe of two tangents; this diameter will biſect the line 
that joins the contacts: which property of the parabola 
may likewiſe be underſtood of the ellipſis, and hyperbola. 
Geneſis of the hyperbola. Suppoſe a ſtaff or rule of a ſuf- 
cient length, as IB (fig. 16.): let I and H be two cen- 
tral points, anſwering to the foci of an ellipſis, in which 
let nails be faſtened; then, there being tied to one end of 
the ſtick a rope or thread as long again as the ſtick, let 
the other end thereof be bored through, and ſo fixed 
upon the nailI; and fix the other end of the rope, by a 
knot, upon the other nail H: which done, laying your 
finger on the point B, where the rope and ſtaff are tied 
together, let your finger deſcend ſo long, till you have 
thereby applied, and joined the whole rope to the ſtaff, 
or rule; the ſtaif having been in the mean while, as it 
needs muſt, wheeled about the center I. Thus, with 
the point B, the vertex of the angle H BI you will have 
deſcribed a curve line XB D, which is part of an hy- 
perbola z the whole conſiſting of that curve which will 
reſult from the curve X B D, which hath added to it the 
curve Y D, the produce of the rule and work, as turned 
to the other ſide. 8 

Further, transferring the hole, or knot of the rope to the 
nail I, and faſtening the end of the ſtaff on the nail H, 
you will deſcribe another hyperbola, vertically oppoſite 
to the former, which will be altogether like and equal 
thereto, But if, without changing any thing in the rule 
and nails, you only apply a longer rope; you will have an 
hyperbola of a different ſpecies from the former : and if 
you ſtill lengthen the rope, you will have ſtill other ſorts 
ot hyperbolas; till at length, making the rope double 
the length of the rule, you will have the hyperbola 
changed into a right line. 

But if you alter the diſtance of the nails, in the very ſame 
P:vportion in which you change the difference betwixt 


| 
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the length of the rope, and that of the ſtick; in this caſe 
you will have hyperbolas marked out, which are alto 
gether of the ſame ſpecies, but have their ſimilar parts 
differing in maguitude. bt, 
Laſtly, If the length of the rope and rule be equally in- 
creaſed, their difterence in the mean while, and the in- 
tervals of the nails, remaining the ſame ;z not a different 
hyperbola, either as to ſpecies or magnitude, will be de- 
ſcribed, nor any other than a greater part of the ſame 
hyperbola. | 

It muſt be owned, however, that many properties of an 
hyperbola are better known from another manner of ge- 
nerating the figure, which is as follows: let LL and 
MM (fig. 17.) be infinite right lines interſecting each 
other at any angle whatever, in the point C: from any 
point whatever, as D ore, let Dc, Dd be drawn paral- 
lel to the firſt lines; or ec, ed; which, with the lines 
firſt drawn, make the parallelograms, as Dc Cd, or 
ec Cd. Now, conceive two ſides of the parallelogram, 
as Dc, D d, or ec, ed, to be ſo moved, this way and 
that way, that they always keep the ſame paralleliſm 
and that at the ſame time the areas always remain equal; 
that is to ſay, that Dc and ec remain always parallel to 
MM; and D4or ed always parallel to LL; and that 
the area of every parallelogram be equal to every other, 
one fide being increaſed in the ſame proportion herein 
the other is diminiſhed : by this means, the point D or 


e will deſcribe a curve line within the angle compre- 


hended by the firſt lines; which is altogether the ſame 
as that deſcribed above. So alſo in the angle vertically 
oppoſite will be deſcribed a like and equal hyperbola z if 
the parallelogram Ce K 4, equal to the former, be ſup- 
poſed to be moved, in the ſame manner as before: which 
byperbolas are, as was ſaid before, called oppoſite ſeclions, 
or oppoſite hyperbolas. 

In-each figure, DK is the tranſverſe axis, or tranſverſe 
diameter of the hyperbola, or the eppeſite ſeclions; the point 
C, the center; H and I, the foci. In the latter hgure, 
all the lines paſſing through the center C, as 1%, are dia- 
meters: but if hyperbolas be deſcribed in the following 
angles, as LCM, MCL, thoſe ſections will be called 
fallowing ſeftions: and if the diſtance of the primary vertex 
of thoſe hyperbolas from the common center C, as Cg, 
or Cy, be equal to the ſemitangent K or K @, at the 
primary vertex of theſe, thoſe iections are called conjugate 
1 and all the figures together form the hyperbolic 
em. 

Further, ih the ordinate to the axis through the focus, 
is equal to the principal /atus refum, or the parameter of 
the axis; and an indeterminate diameter, which is pa- 
ralle] to the ordinates of any determinate diameter, is 
called the conjugate diameter of the ſame. 

Properties of the hyperbola. -1. Any diameter, or right 
line, paſſing through the center, bilccts all its ordinates; 
that is, all the right lines which are terminated on bot 
ſides by the hyperbolic periphery. ; 
2. The ordinates of the axis are perpendicular to the 
ſame; but the ordinates of the reſt of the diameters are 
oblique to their diameters: and ſo much the more in 
divers ſpecies, at equal diſtances from the axis, by how 
much the difference of the angles including the 5 
bolas is the greater: and in the ſame hyperbola, ſo much 
the more oblique, by how much the diameters are farther 
removed from the axis. 

3. If any lines, as Hh and Qn, be ſemiordinates to any 
diameter whatever, as K D; the ſquare of the ſemiordi- 
nate H h is to the ſquare of the ſemiordinate Qt, as the 
rectangle KHxDH is to the rectangle K CY DO: 
and ſo n is todK?, as the rectangle :bxXþb is to the 
rectangle i d& Hd: and thus every where. 

4. The latus reftum, or parameter of every diameter, is a 
third geometrical proportional to the diameter, and the 
conjugate thereof (or its tangent, which is equal to it) : 
that is, if the /atus rectum of any diameter, as D K, be 
yz then, as the diameter DK is to its conjugate g, or 
its equal u; ſo is that conjugate g , or that tangent 
wu, toy. And as the ordinate to the axis through the 
focus is the principal latus refum, ſo it is more than 
double of the leaſt diſtance of the focus from the vertex. 
5. The ſquare of any ſemiordinate, as Qs, is greater 
than a rectangle made of the abſciſs D drawn into 
the latus reclum of its own diameter, as y? and, in like 
manner, the ſquare of the ſemiordinate 4 n is greater 
than the rectangle of the abſciſs i b, into the /atus rectum 
of the diameter hi1. From which dercn, or exceſs, 
this ſection hath its name. | 

6. If from any point of the hyperbola, as B (fe. 16,), 
there be drawn right lines to both the foci, as BH, BI, 
the difference of theſe lines will always be equal to the 
_— K; as will eafily appear from the delineation 
ittelf. 

7. If the angle H BI, comprehended by lines drawn to 


the 
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the foci, be biſected by the right line E B, that right 
line will be a tangent to the hyperbola in the point B. 
8. Phe right lines LL and MM (fig. 17.), which in- 
cloſe the hyperbolas, are aſymptotes of the hyperbolas; 
that is, they are fuch, to which, on both fides, the 
curve approaches nearer and nearer, but is never able to 
touch or coincide therewith. 8 
9. The ſpecies of hyperbolas are various, according to 
the different magnitude of the angle LCM, compre- 
hended by the aſymptotes; but that angle remaining the 
ſame, the ſpecies of the hyperbola remains unchanged : 
yet, according to the different magnitudes of the paral- 

| Ielograms, by which hyperbolas are deſcribed, hyperbo- 
las of divers magnitudes do ariſe: if the angle contained 
by the aſymptotes be a right angle, the hyperbola is 
called equilateral, or rectangular; and the latus rectum of 
all the diameters will (as in a circle) be equal to the 
ULUMmeters, "A 
Laſtly, If hyperbolas be deſcribed about the ſame axis in 
divers anyles of the aſymptotes, the right lines perpendi- 
cular tothe axis will be cut off in a given proportion by 
them all; and the ſpaces likewiſe incloſed by the right 
lines, or ordinates, the- produced axis, and the curves, 
will be in the ſame given proportion. 
10. If the diſtances from the center of the hyperbola, be 
taken in a geometrical proportion in one of the aſymp- 
totes, ſo that CI, CII, CIII. CIV, CV, CVI, be in 
continued geometrical proportion; and if from thoſe 
points there be, drawn parallel to the other aſymptote the 
lines II, II 2, III 3, IV 4. V 5, VIG; the ſpaces I 2, 
II 3, III 4. IV 5, V6, will be equal among themſelves. 
And conſequently, if that aſymptote C M be ſuppoſed 
to be divided, according to the proportion of numbers 
exceeding one another in a natural ſeries, thoſe ſpaces 
will be proportional to the logarithms of all thoſe 
numbers. c 5 

Common. properties of all the Cox ic ſectiont. From the whole 
it may be gathered, 1. That the conic ſeclions are in them- 
ſelves a ſyſtem of regular curves, naturally allied to each 
other; and that one is changed into another perpetually, 
when it is cither increaſed, or diminiſhed, in 1nfinitum. 
Thus, the circle, the curvature thereof being ever ſo little 
increaſed or diminiſhed, paſſes into an ellipſis; and the 
elliptis, its center going away infinitely, and the curva- 
ture being by that means diminiſhed, is turned into a 
parabola z and when the curvature of the parabola is ever 
ſo little changed, there ariſeth the firſt of the hyperbo- 
las; the ſpecies whereof, which are innumerable, will 
all of them ariſe orderly by a gradual diminution of the 
curvature till the. curvature vanithing away, the laſt 
hyperbola ends in a right line perpendicular to the axis. 
From whence it is manifeſt, that every regular curvature, 
like to that of a circle, from the circle itſelf to a right 
line, is a conical curvature, and is diſtinguiſhed with its 
peculiar name, according to the divers degrees of that 
curvature. 
2. Ihat the /atus reZum of a circle is double to the diſ- 
tance from the vertex : that all the latera rea of ellipſes 
are in all proportions to that diſtance betwixt the double 
and quadruple, according to their different ſpecies : that 
the /atus refum of the parabola is juſt quadruple of that 
diſtance : and, laſtly, that the latera vecta of hyperbolas 
are in all proportions beyond the quadruple, according 
to their various kinds. 
3. That all diameters in a circle and ellipſis interſect one 
another in the center of the figure within rhe ſection : 
that in the parabola they are all parallel amongſt them- 
ſelves, and to the axis; but that in the hyperbola they 
interſect one another, but this without the ſeCtion, in 
the common center of the oppoſite ſections. 
4. That the curvature, with reſpeck to the focus, in all 
theſe ſigures, is increaſed or diminiſhed proportionably. 
The doctrine of the cagic ſections is of great uſe in phyſical 
and ycometrical aſtronomy, and the phyſico-mathematical 
ſciences. 'This doctrine has been much cultivated by 
gcometers ancient and modern; and we have many good 
treatifes on the ſubject; but that publiſhed by Mr. 
Simpſon, proſelior of mathematics at Glaſyow, deſerves 
to be particularly mentioned not only ſor its elegance, 
but for its geometrical accuracy, which, as he juſtly re- 
marks in his preface, has not always been ſo well ob- 
ferved in treatiſes of this kind, as it ought to be. See 
alſo Gregorit a St. Vincenti Opus de aps Cir- 
culi, & Sectionua Coni; Mydorgius de Sectionibus 
Conicisz De Ja Hire de SeQtionibus Conicisz 'I'revigar 
Elem. Section. -Con.z Eamilton's "Tract. Geom. de 
Section. Con. z De I Holipital's Anal. Treat. of Conic 
Sections; Muller's Treatiſe, &c.; and Halley's Edition 
of Apollonius, &c. Oxon. 1710. fol. 
Jo the propertias of the conc ſeftions mentioned above, 
it may be proper to add the properties of their oſeulatory 
circles, or Circles of curvalure, Sce CURVATURE, 

I 


CON 


ny eflions, ſimilar. See SMILAR. 

CONICS, that part of the higher 6zoMrT 

of CURVES, which e- the cone, — * 
curve lines ariſing from the ſections thereof, e 

CONICTHYODONTES, or Pleftronite, in Natural 7 
tory, one of the three names by which the foſſil teeth is 
fiſh are known : ſo called, from their ſuppoſe 5 of 
blance to the ſpur of a ſighting-cock. nas 
Though authors affure us that theſe are the teeth of 
fiſh, the jaws having been found with theſe bodies in 
them; yet they do not pretend to know to what fiſh * 
belong. They are generally of an oblong conic ff x 
broad at the baſe, and narrower at the point, where the? 
are uſually a little crooked : they are hollowed at th 
root, and are from the tenth of an inch to two inch a 
long, commonly of a cheſnut colour, and are found in 
the ſtrata of clay, but moſt uſually in thoſe of fivoe; 
and are ſeen more frequently in England, than in an, 
other _ of the world. Hill's Foſſils, p. 645. 7 

CONIFERA /alicis facie, in Botany. See Silver Pinr-tre, 

CoNnIFERA alpyi ſolia, in Botany. See Spurge-leaved Pixx. 

CONIFEROUS, a term applied to ſuch trees, ſhrubs, o: 
herbs, as bear a ſquammous or ſcaly fruit, of a wood 
ſubſtance, and a figure approaching to that of a cone: 
in which there are uſually many ſeeds; and, when they 
are npe, the ſeveral cells or partitions in the cone gape 
or open, and the ſeeds drop out. Of this kind are the 
fir, the pine, beech, and the like. 

CONJOINT, or Cox juN r, is applied in Ancient Muſe 
in the ſame ſenſe as cenſenant, to two or more ſound: 
heard at the ſame time. Sec CONSONANCE. 

ConJjoiNnT degrees, two notes which immediately follow 
each other in the order of the ſcale ; as ut and re. 

ConJolINT tetrachordi, are two tetrachords, where the 
ſame CHORD is the higheſt of the one, and the loweſt of 
the other. 

CONIRA, in Bztany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 
myrrhis. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

CONISALUS, in Aythalegy, a god of the Athenians men. 
tioned by Strabo, and ſuppoſed to be the ſame with 
PRIAPUs. 

CONISOR. See Coc iso. 

CONISS ALA, in Natural Hiflzry, the name of a cla of 
foſſile bodies: the word is derived from xn, 
pou der; all the ſpecies of bodies of this claſs being found 
like common ſand, in form of powder, have been uſually 
confounded together, under the common name of s anos. 
The coniſſalæ are defined to be ſtones of a differently de- 
baſed, cryſtalline, or ſparry matter, but always found in 
form of ſmall and diſunited particles, great numbers of 
which being amaſſed together, form a kind of powder. 
Of this clais of bodies there are two diſtinct and large 

genera. 1. The $aNnDs properly ſo called, which are 
compoſed of particles all appearing to have a tendency 
to the ſame regular figures, tranſparent, vitrifiable by a 
ſtrong fire, and not ſoluble in, or efferveſcing with acids. 
2. The SABUkR#, or GRIT of {tone found looſe; theſe 
ace found in form of powder, the particles of which, in 
general, have no tendency to any particular figure, but 
appear to be rudely broken fragments of larger males. 
Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p 543. See ARENZ. 

CONISTERIUM, in Antiquity, that part of the gymnaſium 
where the duſt was kept, with which thoſe who had bcen 
anointed were ſprinkled. It was alſo called contre: 
Potter Arch. | | 

CONJUGATE diameter, or Axis, in Conics, is a right line 
biſecting the tranſverſe DIAMETER. See CONIC lter. 

ConjuGATE axis, of an Allipſis, is the ſhorteſt diameter, 
or axis, biſeQing the longer, or tranſverſe axis. Such 

is EF, Tab. Comes, fig. 31. ; 
It is demonſtrated, 1. That in an ellipſis, the conjugar? 
axis is a mean proportional between the tranſverle 9x13 
and the parameter. 2. The ſquare of the conjugate ax 
is to that of the tranſverſe, as the ſquare of the ſemiord- 
nate is to the rectangle of the ſegments of the axis. 3: 
That a right line drawn from the focus to the extremity 
of the ſemi-conjugate axis, is equal to the traniveric ſenu- 
axis. 
Hence, the conjugate axes being given, the fore 
eaſily determined; and the elliplis thence calily de- 
ſcribed, LY 

ConjuGaATE axis, in an Hyper bole, is a mean proportion 
between the tranſverſe axis and the parameter. linſs 
It is thus called, becauſe the conjugate ax1s of an el pm 
has the ſame ratio. In an hyperbola, the ſquare ct! g 
comugate axis is to the ſquare of the tranſverſe, as the pa 
rameter to the tranſverſe axis. 

ConjUGATE point, in Genet. See POINT. 

ConJUGATE hyperbola. Hee TLYPER BOLA- 

nan Rhetoric, denote words deduced from 
the ſame origin with that of the ſubject : e. f. 44% 


docs juſtly, 1s juft, CON]JU- 
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NIUGATION, in Grammar, an orderly diſtribution | 
os = feveral parts or inflexions of verbs, in their dif- 


ferent oops and TENSEs, to diſtinguiſh them from each | 


her. | 
Ti bs 1 atins have four conjugations diſtinguiſhed by the ter- 


r:iinations of the infinitive, are, Fre, ere, ire; and moſt 
of the French grammarians reduce the conjugations of 
their language to the ſame number, ending in er, re, ir, 
and ir. Some have added a fifth Latin conjugation called 
the mixt, becauſc it is compoſed of the third and fourth, 
acctpere, aAccipte, | 

The . have three kinds of verbs; the firſt called 
harytons, becauſe the laſt ſyllable is pronounced with a 
grave accent; ſee BakYTOXUM : ſuch are Tee, tendo, 
and uno, verbero: the ſecond are circumflex verbs, 
which admit a contraction in their termination, and are 
then marked with a circumflex accent; ſuch is ayaTea, 
eyero, amo: the third kind comprehends the verbs in 
pt, as 61441, ſum. Of the firſt ſort there are fix c 
gations; of the ſecond, three and of the third, four. 
But Meſſrs. de Port Royal reduce theſe thirteen conjuga- 
tient to two: viz, one in , comprehending the barytons 
and circumflex verbs ; and the other, thoſe in —_ 
In the Hebrew language there are four conjugations 3 VIZ. 
tal with its paſſive niphal, pibel with its paſſive pyhal, to 
which alſo may be referred pohel, hiphil with its paſſive 
h:phal, and hithpahel. The third perſon * 2 maſcu- 
line of the firſt conjugation is the præterite of the theme; 
the ſecond conjugation has a dageſh forte in the ſecond ra- 
dical ; the third has the prefix letter N; and the fourth, 
the ſyllable Y. 


In Engliſh, where the verbs have ſcarce any natural in- 
flexions, but derive all their variations from additional 
particles, pronouns, &c. we have hardly any ſuch thing 
as ſtrict conjugations. 

Some grammarians, however, diſtribute Engliſh verbs 
into three conjugations, or claſſes, diſtinguiſhed from one 
another by a peculiar formation in ſome principal part 
belonging to each : and they obſerve that the three dif- 
ferent terminations of the participles, 4, t, n, may be 
conſidered as the characteriſtics of the conjugations. 
Lowth's Introd. to Engliſh Grammar, *. 104. 1772. 
Others again diſtinguiſh them by the different inflection 
of the ſirſt tenſe in each root, and thus make four conju- 
gations in the active voice: the firſt has three radicals 
alike; as I de read; I read, i. e. yeſterday ; J have read, 
i. c. juſt now. The ſecond has the firſt and third radical 
alike; as 1 run, I ran, I have run. The third conjugation 
has the ſecond and third radical alike; as I efteem, I 
efteemed, I have eſteemed. The fourth has the three radi- 
cals different; as I write, I wrote, I have written or writ. 
The paſſive voice, being made up of the third radical 
and the auxiliary verb am, admits of no difference of 
conjugations. Ward's Eſſays on the Engliſh Language, 

87. 

Con Ire, in Anatomy, is underſtood of a pair of 
nerves z or two nervcs, ariſing together, and ſetving for 
the ſame operation, ſenſation, or motion; there being 
ſcarce any NERVE in the body without its fellow. 

The ancient phyſicians only knew of ſeven pairs, or con- 
Jugations of nerves; the moderns have diſcovered thirty 
new ones. 

CONIUM. See Hewmrock. 

CONJUNCT. See CoxjoinTt Paix. 

Cox j ux cr of an arch. See SUPPLEMENT. 

ConjunxcT ſentence. See SENTENCE. 

CONJUNCTION, in Afronemy, the meeting of two ſtars, 
or planets, in the ſame optical point of the heavens, i. e. 
in the ſame degree of the zodiac; and is either true or 
apparent. 

If the two bodies meet both in the ſame degree of longi- 
tude and latitude, a right line drawn from the center 
of the earth through the center of one of them, paſles 
through that of the other; and the conjunction is ſaid to 
be true and central; and if the lower hides the upper, 
the conjunction is ſaid to be corporal. 

If the line paſs wide of the center of the earth, the con- 
junction is ſaid to be partile. 

If the bodies do not meet preciſely in the ſame degree, 
but are joined with ſome latitude, the conjunction is ſaid 
to be apparent, Thus, when a right line, ſuppoſed to be 
drawn through the centers of two planets, does not paſs 
through the center of the earth, but through the eye of 
the ſpectator ; it is ſaid to be an apparent conjunction. 
Corgunttions are alſo divided into great and greate/t : great 
compunttions are thoſe which only happen at conſiderable 
diſtances of time from each other; as that of Saturn and 
Jupiter, which happens every twenty years. 

Greateft conjunttions are thoſe which happen in times very 
remote; as the conjunction of the three ſuperior planets, 


Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, which only return once in 
Ver. I. N“ 79. 


five hundred years. But this diviſion has little place in 

aſtronomy; being founded on the notion of the particular 

18 &c. of the heavenly bodies in ſuch and ſuch 

aſpects. 

— maintain, that the deluge was owing to a 

conjunction of all the planets in Capricorn; and that the 

conflagration will be occaſioned by their nine in 

Cancer: whence they pretend to foretel the end of the 

world. 

The conjunction is the firſt, or the principal, of all the 

aſpects; and that whence the other aſpects commence ; 

as oppoſition is the laſt, where they terminate. See 

CHARACTER. 

The MooN is in conjunction with the ſun every MONTH: 

Her conjunfions and oppoſitions are called by a general 

name, /yzygies. : 

Eclipſes of the ſun never happen, but when there is 7 

conjunction of the ſun and moon in or near the nodes of 

the ecliptic. | 

ConJuUNCTION, in Grammar, a particle which expreſſes a 

relation or dependence between words, and phraſes ; 

thus called, becauſe ſerving to join or connect the parts 
or members of a diſcourſe : or, as Mr. Harris defines it, 

a conjunction is a part of ſpeech, void of ſignification it- 

ſelf, but ſo formed as to help ſignification, by making 

two or more ſignificant ſentences to be one ſignificant ſen- 
tence: and he diſtributes them into ſuch as connect ſen- 
tences and their meaning, and ſuch as conjoin the ſen- 
tetices whilſt they disjoin the ſenſe. The former are con- 
jundtive, and are either COPULATIVE or CONTINU- 

ATIVE; and the latter digjun#ive, ſome of which are 

ſimple, as, either it is day or it is night, and ADVERSA- 

TIVE, as, it is not day but it is night. Hermes; p. 

240, &c. 

— conjunction is the ſixth of the eight vulgar parts of 
eech. 
onjunttions render the diſcourſe more ſmooth and fluent; 

and ſerve ve od purpoſes in the argumentative, and 
narrative ale, Vat they wald ever be cadres where a 
perſon ſpeaks with emotion, as only ſerving to weaken 
and enervate it. Boileau obſerves, that nothing gives 
more warmth and life to a diſcourſe, than to drop the 
conjunctions or copulatives : a paſſion, adds he, embar- 
raſſed with conjunttions, and uſeleſs particles, loſes all the 
fire and vehemence it would acquire in its progreſs. 

Conunttions are of various kinds. 

ConJUNCTIONS copulative, or conjunctive, are thoſe which 

expreſs a relation of union or compariſon between things: 

as, and, only, as much as, in the ſame manner as, nei 
more nor leſs, inaſmuch as, not only, but alſe. 

ConJuNcT1oNns adverſative, thoſe which expreſs a reſtric- 

— or contrariety: as, but, nevertheleſs, although, far 

rom. 

Cox juxcrioxs cauſal, thoſe which ſhew, that the reaſon 
of ſomething is brought: as, for, becauſe, ſeeing, the 1 arher 
fimce, inaſmuch as. 

ConJuncTIONS concluſive, thoſe which denote a conſe- 
quence drawn : as, for which reaſon, but then, of conſe- 
quence, ſo that, &c. 

ConJuncTIONs conditional, are thoſe which import a con- 
yore : as, If, if net, on condition that, provided that, in 
caſe of. 

ConJuncTIONs continuative, thoſe which expreſs a ſuc- 
cethon, or continuation of the diſcourſe : as, in effett, 
even, whatever it be. 

ConJUNCTIONS diyuntive, thoſe which expreſs a relation 
of ſeparation or diviſion: as, neither, whether, or. 

CoNnJUNCTIONS dubitative, thoſe which expreſs ſome doubt, 
or ſuſpenſion of opinion: as, if, that is to ſay, &c. 

ConJUNCTIONS exceptive, are, if it be not, unleſs that, &c. 

 CONJUNCTIVA, tunica, adnata, or albuginea, in Anatomy. 

See ADNATA, 

CONJURATI jratres. See FRATRES. 

CON URATION, ſignifies a plot or confederacy, made 
by perſons combining together by oath or promiſe, to do 
ſome public harm. 

But it was more particularly uſed, formerly, for hay- 
ing a perſonal conference with the devil, or ſome 
evil ſpirit, to know any ſecret, or to effect any purpoſe. 
Anno 5 Eliz. c. 16. 

It is ſaid in ſome of our law books, that the difference 
between conjuration and witchcraft is, that the former 
endeavours by . and invocation of God's powerful 
name, to compel the devil to ſay or to do what the of- 
fender commands him; the latter deals rather by friendly 
and voluntary conference or agreement with the devil or 
familiar, to have the offender's deſires ſerved, in lieu of 
blood, or other gift offered to the devil, eſpecially of the 
offender's foul. And both theſe differ from inchantment 
or ſorceries; becauſe thoſe are perſonal conferences with 
the devil, and theſe are but medicines and ceremonious 
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forms of words (commonly called charmi) without ap- 

arition. Cowel. 1 

he ſtatute of king James I. againſt comuretion and 
witchcraft, is repealed; and no proſecution ſhall be 
commenced on the ſame : but where perſons pretend to 
exeteiſe any kind of witchcraft or conjuration, & c. or un- 
dertake to tell fortunes, or, from their {kill in any crafty 
ſcience, to diſcover where goods ſtolen or loſt may be 
found z upon conviction they ſhall be impriſoned a year, 
and ſtand in the pillory once in every quarter, in ſome 
market-town, and may be ordered to give ſecurity for 
their good behaviour, by ſtat. 9 Geo. II. c. 5. ; 

CONN, in Sca- Language. Sec ConD- 

CONNA, in Bztaxy, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 
tree which produces the caſſia fi/tula uſed in medicine. 
Hort. Manut. vol. i. p. 37. 

CONNARUS, in the Materia Medica, a name given by 
ſome authors to a large ſpecics of jujube, Ger. Emac. 
Ind. 2. 

CONNAT A folia, among Bortani/ts See LEAF. 

CONNECTING Sil. Sce OIL. 

CONNECTION, or Conxex10w, a relation whereby one 
thing adheres to, 'or depends on another. 

Euchd's propoſitions have ſuch a connection among them- 

felves, that the latter cannot ſubſiſt without the former. 

CoxnnECTION, or continuity, in the Drama, conſiſts in the 
joining of the ſeveral ſcenes together. 

When the ſcenes of an act ſucceed one another immedi- 

ately, and are fo joined as that the ſtage is never left 

empty, the connection is {aid to be obſerved. 

CONNECTIVES, in Grammar, one of the four ſpecies 
under which, according to Mr. Harris, all woRDs may 
be included. They are of two kinds, and as they con- 
nect ſentences or words, are called by the different names 
of CONJUNCTIONS and PREPOSITIONS. Hermes, p. 
31, and 237. | 

CONNER. ArLrE-Connrter. Sce ALE-CONNER. 

CONNIVENTES valvulæ, in Anatomy, wrinkles, or cor- 
rugations in the inner coat, or membrane, of the two 
large inteſtines, the j-junum and erm, 

They are formed as the ruge of the ſtomach, viz. by 

the inner coat's being larger than the outer. 

Theſe folds, or corrugations, ſome anatomiſts imagine 

in ſome meaſuce to do the oſſice of valves; by ſtreighten- 

ing the paſſages, and conſequently impeding the motion 
of their contents: by which means, the LACTEALs have 
the more time to imbibe the CHYLE. See DIGESTION. 

CONNOISSEUR, a French term, of late uſed in Engliſh: 
it literally denotes a perion well verſed in any thing; 
being formed of the verb connoure, to know, under- 
fland, Hence it comes to be uſed in our language 
for a critic, or perſon who is a thorough judge, or 
maſter in any way; particularly in matters of painting 

And ſculpture. 

CONNAUGHT worm. See WORM. 
CONOCARPODENDRON. See PixE-tree. 
CONOCARPUS, in Botany. See BuT'ro0N-tree. 
CONOID, Coxoipts, in Geometry, a ſolid body, reſem- 

bling a cone, except in this, that, inſtead of a perfect 

circle for its baſe, it has an ellipſis, or ſome other curve 
approaching thereto. 

The conoid is produced by the entire circumvolution of a 
. conic ſection around its axis; and according to the deno- 

mination of the ſection from whence it is generated, it 
is differently denominated: if, v. gr. the ſolid be pro- 
duced by the motion of a parabola, it is called a parabolic 
conoid ; if by that of an hyperbola, an hyperbelic conaid ; 
and an elliptic concid, or a ſpberoid, when produced by the 
rotation of an ellipſis round one of its axes. 

The famous ſolid of the leaſt reſiſtance, Sir Iſaac Newton, 
M. Fatio, and the Marquis De VHopital, have demon- 

ſtrated to be a conoid. 

CONOIDES, or Cox ARIUu, is a name given by Ana- 
tom iſis to a gland found in the third ventricle of the brain, 
reſembling a pine- apple; whence M. Des Cartes called 
it pinealis; and has fixed there the ſeat of the rational 
ſoul. See P3NEAL gland. 

CONONITES, in Eccleſiaſlical Hiflory, the followers of 

Conon of Alexandria in the ſixth century, reſembling 
in their opinions the SEVERIANS, THEODOSIANS, and 
TRITHEISTS. | 

CONOPEUM, in Antiquity, a ſort of net-work, made to 
keep away flies; it comes from x, a fly. 

CONQUASSATION, in Pharmacy, a ſpecies of commi- 

nution, or a particular operation, by which moiſt con- 
creted ſubſtances, ſuch as recent vegetables, their fruits, 
lacteſcent ſeeds, and the ſofter parts of animals, are 
contuſed and agitated in a mortar, until partly by their 
proper ſucculence, or the affuſion of ſome liquor, they 
are reduced to a ſoſt pulp. Metalline inſtruments are 


not to be uſed for this purpoſe ; becauſe not only the 
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CONQUEST, in Civil Juriſprudence, is 
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manifeſt, but alſo the latent ſalts of the C | 

jected to this operation, acting on the — _ 

derive an adventitious virulent quality from them bie 
will not only render ſuch ſubſtances unfit for the inte te 
purpoſes, but alſo nauſeous and hurtful when exhib; +» 
as medicines. James. CT 
the acquiſiti 

roperty in common by a number of r e arms * 
n ſome countries they confound acquiſition with 
queſt; but, according to the moſt general acceptation "oY 
quiſition is the gaining of unappropriated goods — * 
the eſtabliſhment of a community: whereas by the — 
Sn 1s + ne — intended whatever is acquired by 
a number of perſons in community; or 
for all the othirs. e 
As it is more eſpecially in the union of perſons 
riage, that a community of property takes place; it is in 
reference to them that we frequently uſe the word ©, 
que//, There are nevertheleſs congue/ts alſo among other 
perſons who are in a tacit community or ſociety z ſuch 
as obtain by particular local cuſtoms. Encycl. 
According to this ſenſe of the word, it has been con. 
tended by ſeveral, that William I. claimed this kingdom ; 

. that 1s, not by right of arms, but by right of conqueſt we 
acqueſt z under promiſe of ſucceſſion made by Edwerd 
the Confeſſor, and a contract entered into by Harold to 
ſupport bis pretenſions to that ſucceſſion: and by old 
writers, congre/tns, acquiſitio, and perquiſitio, are frequently 
uſed as ſynonymous terms; Blackſt. Comm. vol. i. p. 
199. and vol. 11. p. 243. 

ConqQuesrT, in the Lato of Nations, is the acquiſition of 

ſovereignty by force of arms, by ſome foreign prince; 
who reduces the vanquiſhed under his empire. The 
_ of congueft is derived from the laws of war; and 
when a people is ſubjected, the conduct of the con- 
queror is regulated by four kinds of law. Firſt, the law 
of nature, which dictates whatever tends to ſelf-pre. 
ſervation; ſecondly, our reaſon, which teaches us to 
uſe others, as we would be treated ourſelves ; thirdly, 
the laws of political ſociety, to which nature has not 
aſligned any preciſe boundary; laſtly, the law which is 
derived from the particular circumitances attending tke 
conqueſt, 
Thus, a ſtate conquered by another will be treated in 
one of the four methods following. Either the con- 
queror will continue it under its own laws, and vill 
only claim the exerciſe of civil and eccleſiaſtical ſore- 
reignty; or he will impoſe a new form of government, 
or he will deſtroy the frame of their ſociety, and incor- 
porate the inhabitants with others; or he will extermi- 
nate them. Encycl. 

CONSANGUINTLTY, the relation of kinſhip, between 

erſons of the ſame blood, or ſprung from the ſame root, 

t is either lincal, when it ſubſiſts — perſons, of 
whom one is deſcended in a direct line from the other; 
or collateral, when relations deſcend from the ſame an- 
ceſtor, but do not deſcend from each other. It is eaſy 
to compute, by the rules of progreſſion, how many lineal 
anceſtors any man has within a certain number of de- 
| Hons Thus, it would appear that a perſon, at the 2cth 

egree, or the diſtance of 20 generations, hath above a 
million of anceſtors : and if a ſimilar calculation be made 
of collateral kindred at the diſtance of 20 degrees for- 
ward, on the ſuppoſition that cach couple of anceſtors 
leave, one with another, two children, the num- 
"= will be 274877906944 : as in the following 
tables. 


by mar- 


Lineal Degrees. Number of Anceſtors. 
I —__ 2 
2 — 4 
2—— — 8 
4 16 
6 Fo 32 
6 64 
7 — — — 128 
8 256 
9 : $12 
10 — 1024 

11 — — 2048 
12 — 4096 
13 — 8192 
14 16384 
15 — — — 32768 
16 — — 65536 
17 — 131072 
18 — 262144 
19 — 524288 
20 — — 1048576 
Collateral 
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Collateral Degrees. Number of Kindred. 
14K — I 
2 4 
3 - 16 
4 | 64 
5 256 
— — 1024 
7 4096 
8 — 16384 
9 | 65536 
10 — ſ 262144 
11 * 104857 
rr g 
13 ; 16777216 
14 —— 67108864 
+ | 263435456 
16 —- 1073741824 


17 —.— 4294967296 

18 — — 17179869184 

19 274877906944 
Blackſtone's Commentaries, vol. ii. p. 204, 206. 


Marriage is prohibited by the church to the fourth Dr- 
GREE of conJanguinity, incluſive z but, by the law of na- 
ture, confanguinity is no obſtacle to marriage, except it 
be in the direct line. 
Conſanguinity terminites in the ſixth and ſeventh degree, 
excepting in the ſucceſſion to the crown ; in which caſe, 
conſanguinity 18 continued to infinity, 
The civilians call fratres conſunguinei, thoſe born of the 
ſame father; in oppoſition to fratres uterini, who are 
only born of the ſame mother. 
According to the common opinion, thoſe were not al- 
lowed to complain of an inofficious teſtament, i. e. of 
being diſinherited without cauſe ; excepting from the 
turpitude of the perſon appointed heir in their place. 
But Van Water endeavours to ſhew the contrary ; and 
urges, that the conſanguinei might plead inofficioſity, even 
where the teſtament was not made in favour of a perſon 
incapable. See KinDReED. 
CONSCIENCE, Consc1ovswrss, in Ethics, a ſecret teſti- 
mony or judgment of the ſoul, whereby it gives its ap- 
probation to things it does that are naturally good; and 
reproaches itſelf tor thoſe that are evil. 
Or, conſcience is a dictate of the underſtanding power, 
concerning moral actions; conſidered as it has the know- 
lege of laws; and conſequently as conſcious of what 1s 
to be done, or not done, with regard to the legiſlator. 
In the more popular ſenſe of the word, conſcience is a 
judgment, either true or falſe, whereby we pronounce 
a thing good or evil. This makes what we call the inner 
forum, or tribunal. | 
Some divines maintain, that conſcience is infallible; and 
hold it to be that immutable law whereby God will judge 
men: they deny that the underſtanding can be the fource 
of errors, and lay them all at the door of the will. A 
man, fay they, may ſecure himſelf from error, by for- 
bearing to judge of things till he have a clear and diſtin 
perception of them. 
Some of the ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh between the conſcience 
antecedent to an action, and that conſequent to it: the 
firſt, called antecedent conſcience, determines what is good, 
and what evil; and conſequently preſcribes what is to 
be done, and what avoided. 
Conſequent conſcience is a kind of ſecondary or reflex judg- 
ment, with regard to the goodneſs, &c. of things al- 
ready done or committed. 
The rule of conſcience is the will of God, ſo far as it is 
made known to us, either by the light of nature, or by 
that of revelation. 
With reſpect to the knowlege of this rule, conſcience is 
faid to be rightly informed, or miſtaken ; firm, or wavering, 
or ſcrupulous, &c. With reſpeck to the conformity of 
our actions to this rule when known, conſcience is ſaid to 
be 2004, or evil, &c. 
Philoſophers, in lieu of the word conſcience, which ſeems 
appropriated to theological matters, ordinarily uſe that 
of conſciouſneſs z whereby they mean an inner ſentiment 
of a thing, whereof one may have a clear and diſtin 
20tion, In this ſenſe, they ſay, that we do not know 
our own ſoul, nor are aſſured of the exiſtence of our own 
thoughts, otherwiſe than by /e/f-conſciouſneſs. 
CoNSCIENCE, court . See Cour. 
CONSCRIPT, ConscRiPpTus, a popular term in the 
Roman Hiflory, uſed in ſpeaking of ſenators, who were 
called conſcript fathers, patres conſcripti; becauſe their 
names were written in the regiſter, or catalogue of the 
ſeuate. 
Livy, lib. i. cap. 1. tells us, that when Brutus filled up 
the places of the ſenators cut off by 'Tarquin, with others 
choten out of the equeſtrian order, thofe new ſenators 
only had the appellation given them of patres conſcripti. 


But it is certain, that, in aſter-times, all the ſenators 
were called gates conſcripti without any diſtinction. 

CONSECRATION, the act of converting, or ſetting a- 
part, any profane, or common thing, to a pious pur- 
poſez with certain ceremonies, prayers, benedictions, 
&c. appropriate thereto. | 
Conſecration is the reverſe of ſacrilege and ptofanation, 
which conſiſt in perverting a thing ſet apart for a pious 
purpoſe, to a protane and popular one, 

The biſhop conſecrates a church, or a chalice; the pope 
conſecrates medals, agnus dei's, &c. and grants indulg- 
ences to thoſe who bear them about them with devotion. 
The conſecration or dedication of a church is an epiſcopal 
ceremony, conſiſting in a great number of benedictions, 
with aſperſions and unctions of chriſm, &c. on the 
walls, both withinſide and without. The form for con- 
ſecrating churches, chapels, and church- yards, or places 
of burials in England, may be ſeen in Wilkins's Concilia 
Magnee Britanniz, &c. vol. iv. p. 668. It directs that the 
biſhop and clergy, of whom there are to be at leaſt two, 
ſhall enter the church or chapel in their ſeveral habits, 
and, as they walk up from the weſt to the eaſt end, re- 
peat alternately the 24th Pſalm ; the biſhop beginning, 
c The earth is the Lord's,” &c. with the © Gloria 
patri.” When they are come to the Lord's table, the 
biſhop fitting in his chair ſhall have the inſtrument of de- 
dication, donation, and endowment of the church or 
chapel, church-yard, or burial-place, preſented to him 
by the founder, or ſome proper perſon, which he thall 
cauſe to be read by his regiſter, or other officer; and 
then the inſtrument ſhall be laid on the table, and he 
ſhall ſtand on the north fide 6f it, and turning to the 
congregation, deliver an addreſs to them, which is ſol- 
lowed by ſuitable prayers. One of the prieſts then reads 
the ſervice of the day, introducing proper pſalms and 
leſſons : after which, the biſhop proceeds to the commu- 
nion ſervice, and inſtead of the collect of the day, uſes 
one proper to the occaſion. When the Epiſtle and 
Goſpel are read, they are ſucceeded by the Nicene creed 
and the ſermon ; and then the biſhop is to proceed with 
the ſervice of the communion. When the Ries in the 
church is ſiniſhed, the biſhop and clergy with the people 
ſhall go into the church-yard, and make uſe of a prayer 
for the occaſion. See ubi ſupra. 

The cuſtom of conſecrating perſons, temples, altars, veſt- 
ments, utenſils, &c. is very ancient; and all the cere- 
monies thereof are preſcribed under the old law. When 
thoſe conſecration relate to men, they are properly called 
or dinations; excepting thoſe performed to gishors and 
k Ide, which {till retain the name of conſecration. 
Thoſe which only conſiſt in a ceremony inſtituted by 
the church, are more properly called benedictions. 
When they regard churches, altars, veſlels, &c. they 
are properly called dedications. 

CoNnSECRATION is particularly uſed for the benediction of 

the elements in the euchariſt. 
The Romaniſts define it, the converſion of the bread and 
wine into the real body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt : and 
that this is the fentiment of their church, is evident from 
the prieſt's elevating the hoſt immediately after cenſecra- 
tion, for the people to adore it. See ELHVATIOV, &c. 
There is a great controverſy between the Latin and Greek 
churches, touching the words of c:nfecration : the com- 
mon opinion among the Romaniſts, agreeable to St. 
Thomas and the ſchoolmen, is, that the confecration of 
the bread and wine conſiſts in thefe words, This is my 
bedy ; this is my blcod. The Greeks, on the contrary, at- 
tribute the change of the elements to a certain prayer, 
which they call the !nvacatien of the Holy Ghoſt, rehearſed 
after the words This is my body; this is my lad; which 
the Greeks maintain are only neceſſary in the proceſs of 
the conſecration, as they contain the hiſtory of the in- 
ſtitution z not as they contribute any thing to the 
change. 

ConsEcRATION, among Acdalif?s, is the ceremony of the 
APOTHEOsSIS of an emperor; or his tranſlation into 
heaven, and reception among the gods. 

On medals, the cor/ecration is thus repreſented : on one 
fide is the emperor's head, crowned with laurel, ſome- 
times veiled; and the inſcription gives him the title of 
divus : on the reverſe is a temple, a buſtum, an altar, 
or an eagle taking its flight towards heaven, either from 
off the altar, or from a cippus : at other times the em- 
peror is ſcen in the air, borne up by the eagle; the in- 
ſcription always, CONSECRATI1O, 
Theſe are the uſual ſymbols : yet on the reverſe of that 
of Antoninus, is the Antonine column. In the apothe- 
oſis of empreſſes, inſtead of an eagle there is a peacock, 
As to the honours rendered theſe princes after death, 
they were explained by the words cenſecratie, pater, dives, 
and dent. Sometimes around the temple or altar are 
put, memoria felix, or meniaria eterre : for princeſſes, 
| Sternitas, 


eternitas, and fideribus recepia; on the fide of the head, 
dea, or O44- 

CONSECTARY, a propoſition that follows, or is deduced, 
from ſome preceding definition, lemmata, axioms, con- 
cluſions, or the like. Some rather chooſe to call it a 
conſequence ;,, and others a corollary, &c. 

CONSECUTIVELY, CoxstcuT1vE, in the School Philo- 
fothy, is ſometimes uſed in oppoſition to antecedently, and 
ſometimes to effeively, or cauſally. : 
Thus, ſay the ſchoolmen, the corruption of one thing 
is the generation of another, not efe#tively, but conſecu- 
tively : that is, ſince matter cannot be without form, it 
is neceſſary, that the generation of one thing follow upon 
the corruption of another. ; 

CONSENT of parts, in the Animal Oeconomy, a certain a- 
greement, or ſympathy, by means whereof, when one 
part is immediately affected, another, at a diſtance, be- 
comes affected in like manner. 

Ibis mutual accord, or cenſent, is doubtleſs effected by 
the commerce of the nerves, and their artful diſtribution 
and ramiſication throughout the body. 
"The effect is ſo ſenſible, as even to come under the phyſi- 
cian's cognizance: thus, the ſtone in the bladder, by vel- 
licating the fibres there, will pain and draw them ſo 
much into ſpaſms, as to aſſect the coats of the bowels 
in the ſame manner, by the intermediation of nervous 
threads, and make a colic there; and alſo extend their 
twitches ſometimes as far as the ſtomach, and occaſion 
rie vous vomitings : the remedy, therefore, in ſuch caſes, 
is to regard the part originally affected, how remote and 
grievous ſoever may be the conſequences and ſymptoms 
in other places. 
The fifth conjugation of nerves branched to the parts of 
the eye, the ear, thoſe of the mouth, cheeks, præcordia, 
and parts adjacent, &c. is ſuppoſed by naturaliſts to be 
the inſtrument of that particular and extraordinary con- 
ſent between thoſe parts. Hence it is, that a ſavoury 
thing ſcen or ſmelt excites the appetite, and affects the 
glands and parts of the mouth; that a ſhameful thing 
ſcen or heard affects the cheeks with bluſhes; on the 
contrary, if it pleaſe, it aſfects the præcordia, and ex- 
cites the muſcles of the mouth and face to laughter; if 
it grieve, it affects the glands of the eyes, ſo as to occa- 
fion tears, and the muſcles of the face, putting them 
into an aſpect of crying. 
Dr. Willis, quoted by Mr. Derham, imputes the pleaſure 
of kiſſing, and its effects, to this pair of nerves z which 
being branched both to the lips and the genital parts, 
when the former are affected, an irritation is occaſioned 
in the latter. Sce SYMPATHY. 

CONSENTES, in Aytblegy, derived from the old Latin 
comſo, to __ denotes twelve ſuperior deities among the 
Romans, who were apprehended to belong to the coun- 
cil of Jupiter. Theſe were Jupiter, Neptune, Mars, 
Apollo, Mercury, Vulcan; and Juno, Veſta, Minerva, 
Diana, Ceres, and Venus. Varro mentions twelve other 
deities under the fame denomination, who ſuperinteaded 
agriculture. Lib. i. De Re Ruſtica. 

"Theſe cenſentes had a temple at Piſa in Italy. 

CONSENTIA were feaſts inſtituted in honour of theſe 
deities. 

CONSEQUENCE, in Logic, the concluſion of a reaſon- 
ing, or argument. 

The two premiſes of a ſyllogiſm being granted, the con- 
ſequence muſt alſo be granted. 

In a more reſtrained ſigniſication, conſequence is uſed for 
the relation or connexion between two propoſitions, 
whereof one follows, or is inferred, from the other.— 
"Thus: It is an animal, and therefore fiel. 

CONSEQUENT, the laſt propoſicion of an argument; be- 
ing ſomething deduced or gathered from a preceding ar- 
gumentation. An enthymeme only contains two pro- 

ofitions, the antecedent and conſequent : if the antecedent 
* abſurd, the conſequent muſt be ſo too. 

ConstQUENT, in a more precite ſenſe, is uſed for the pro- 
poſition which contains the conclution, conſidered in it- 
ſelf, and without any regard to the antecedent : in which 
ſenſe, the conſequent may be true, though the conſequence 
be ſalſe. 

CONSEQUENT of @ ratio, in Arithmetic, the latter of the 
two terms of a RATIO; or that to which the antecedent 
is referred. Scc PROPORTION, 

Thus, in 4: , or @ to b, b is the conſequent, a the ante- 
cedent. 

CONSEQUENTS, in Rhetoric, are alſo uſed to ſigniſy ſuch 
things, as being allowed, neceſlarily, or very probably, 
inſer their anrecedents. bus with reſped to a ſub- 
ſtance, it is corrupiible, and therefore material. 

CONSEQUENTE, ConSEQUENZ A, or in CONSEQUENZA, 
in the /falian Mic. A part of a fugue, or canon, is ſaid 
to be in conſequenza, when it follows the fuſt part called 
the guide, imitating its motions, notes, and figures. 
Jxo{l, Dict. Muſ. in voc. 
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CONSEQUENTIA, in Astronomy, is 
DE ey and a motion in ee ener. 
order of the ſigns of the zodiac. on in the 
CONSERVATIVE ſuture. See SuTvurE. 
CONSERVATOR, an officer eſtabliſhed 
and preſervation of the 3 grante 
communities; or, a perſon who has a ; 
Judge of, and decide, the differences is - 
n moſt catholic univerſities, there are two — en 
the conſervator of royal privileges, or thoſe . 
kings; and the conſervator of apoſtolical privileges 
thoſe granted by the pope. ee 
The firſt takes cognizance of perſonal and mi 
between the regents, ſtudents, &c. 
ritual ma: ters between eccleſiaſtics. 
Anciently there wete appointed conſervators of treat; c 
peace between princes z which conſervator; became "=" 
of the infractions made on a treaty, and were cha 7 
with procuring ſatisfaction to be made. Theſe — 
uſually the feudatories of the ſeveral powers. 928 
In lieu of conſervators, princes now have recourſe to oth 
indifferent princes to guarantee their treaties, See 855. 
RAN TEE. £ 
CONSERVATOR of the peace, in our Ancient Cuſloms was 
perſon who had an eſpecial charge, by virtue of his 1 
ſice, to ſee the king's peace kept. ; 
Till the erection of JusTiICEs of the peace by king Ed 
ward III. there were ſeveral perſons who by common — 
were intereſted in keeping the ſame: ſome having that 
charge as incident to other oſſices; and others ſimply, or 
of itlelf, called cſledes, or confervators of the peace. : 
The chamberlain of Cheſter is ſtill a conſervater in that 
county; and petty conſtables are, by the common law 
ee &c. in the firſt ſenſe, within their own in. 
ri 


for the ſecuri 
d ſome cities and 


xed cauf, 
and the latter of r. 


iſdiction: ſo are alſo the coroner and the ſheriff * 


their own county. The king is the princi —— 

of the peace within all his dominions : the lord chan. 
cellor, lord treaſurer, lord high ſteward, lord marſhal 
lord high conſtable, all the juſtices of the court of king's 
bench, by their office, and the maſter of the rolls, by 
preſcription, are general conſervators of the peace through 
the whole kingdom, and may commit breakers of the 
peace, and bind them in recogniſances to keep it. 

ConsERVATOR of the truce, and ſafe conducis; conſeruty 
induciarum, & ſaluorum regis conductuum, was an office! 
appointed in every ſea-port, under the king's letters pu- 
tent. His charge was to enquire of all offences com- 
mitted againſt the king's truce, and ſafe conducts upon 
the main ſea, out of the franchiſes of the cinque-ports, 
as the admirals were wont to do, and ſuch other thing; 
as are declared anno 3 Hen. V. cap. 6. See alſo ta. 
4. Hen. V. cap. 7. 

CONSERVATORIOS are muſical ſchools eſtabliſhed for 
the inſtruction of children in the profeſſion of muſic. 
There are four of theſe at Venice, deſigned for the edu- 
cation of girls, and three at Naples, for the education 
of boys. It has been ſuggeſted that the operation of 
caſtration was performed in the cenſervatorios; but the 
practice is abſolutely prohibited; and the young caſtrati 
are brought from Lucia in Puglia : but before the opera- 
tion is performed, their voices are tried in a conſervateris, 
The ſchctars of the Venetian conſervatorios have been 
chiefly celebrated for taſte, and neatneſs of execution; 
and thoſe of Naples have had the reputation of being 
the firſt contrapunti/ts, or compoſers, in Europe. 

CONSERVATORY is ſometimes uſed for a place to pre- 
ſerve Now and ICE. See Phil. Tranſ. N“ 8. p. 140. 
See Ice- Houſe, | 

CONSERVE, in Pharmacy, a dry confect, or form of me- 
dicine, or food, contrived to preſerve the flowers, leaves, 
roots, peels, or fruits of ſeveral ſimples, as near as pol- 
ſible to what yo were when freſh-gathered ; and to giv 
them an agreeable taſte. 

Phyſicians, under the name of conſerves, commonly com- 
rehend all kinds of confects of flowers, fruits, roots, 
foods, barks, &c. both liquid and oy 
Conſerves are made by beating up the thing to be rin 
with ſugar ; viz. a triple quantity thereof to thoſe whic 
are mol moiſt and corruptible, and a double quantity i 
ſuch as are leaſt fo. 
Thus, e. gr. to make conſerve of roſes, roſemary-flowers, 
ſage-flowers, or the like; they pound them in 2 hos 
mortar, and when pounded, put to them fine ſugar, ant 
beat the whole well together. For fruits, as 2 
&c. they ſet them on the fire to make them yield — 
juice, then drain and ſtrain them, and thicken bY a 
comes from them over the fire, and add to it the ugar- 
This laſt ſort of conſerve is particularly called a jelly. 1 

CONSIDERATIO curie, in Lew, denotes the Judgime 
of the court, ; ao 

CONSIDERATION, in Law, the material cauſe, or 
pro 2 of any contract, and without which no enn 
is obligatory or binding. ; This 


This conſideration is either expreſſed; as if a man bargain { CONSISTORIAL Advecate. See Abvocarx. 
to give ten guineas for a horſe : or implied, when the law | CONSISTORY, or Reman Cons1sToRY, denotes the col- 
itſelf enforces a confideration; as if a man coming into an] lege of CAxDINALs; or the pope's ſenate, and council, 
inn, take meat, drink, and lodging for himſelf and horſe, | before whom judiciary cauſes are pleaded. Mo 
the law preſumes he intends to pay for them, though | Du-Cange derives the word from cenſiſlarium; i. e. locus 
there be no expreſs contract between him and his hoſt; | ub! confillicur; ufed chrefly for a veſtible, gallery, or ante- 
and if he diſcharge not the houſe, the hoſt may ſtop his | chamber, where the courtiers wait for admiRon; and 
horſe. | called d conſiſlente multitudine. 
here is alſo a confederation of nature and blood; and va-| The conſfory is the firſt court, or tribunal of Rome: it 
luable conſideration in deeds and conveyances. never meets but when the pope pleaſes to convoke it : the 
Conſiderations of natural love, affection, marriage, &c.| pope preſides in it in perſon, mounted on a magnificent 
are good to raiſe uſes to a man's family; if the uſes are] throne, and habited in his pontificaliaz on the right are 
limited to a flranger, then it muſt be for valuable c. the cardinal-biſhops and prieſts, and on the left the car- 
deration, not for love, affection, &c. 1 Inſt. 271. 1 dinal deacons. 
Rep. 176. The place where it is held, is a large hall in the apoſto- 
CONSIGNMENT, or Cons1GNnAT10N, the depoſiting any] lical palace, where princes and ambaſſadors of kings are 
ſum of money, bills, papers, or commodities, in ſure] received. The other prelates, prothonotaries, auditors of 
hands; either by order of a court of juſtice, in order to| the rota, and other officers, are ſeated on the ſteps of 
their being delivered to the perſons to whom they are ad-] the throne; the courtiers fit on the ground; ambaſſadors 
judged z or voluntarily, in order to their being remitted | on the right, and confeforial and fiſcal advocates behind 
to the perſons they belong to, or ſent to the places they | the cardinals. ; 
are deſtined for. . Beſides the public conſfory, there is alſo a private one, 
Cons1GnmenT of goods, is the delivering, or making them] held in a retired chamber, called the chamber of pape- 
over to another.—'Thus, goods are ſaid to be conſigned to a] gay; the pope's throne here being only raiſed two ſteps 
FACTOR, when they are ſent to him to be ſold, &c. or | high 
when a factor ſends back goods to his principal, they are | Nobody is here admitted but the cardinals, whoſe opi- 
ſaid to be conſigned to him. nions are collected, and called ſentences. Here are firſt 
CONSILIUM, dies con/ilir, in Law, was a time allowed for ropoſed and paſſed all bulls for biſhopricks, abbeys, &c. 
one accuſed to make his defence, and to anſwer the nee biſhopricks, and abbeys, are ſaid to be con/i/torral 
charge of the accuſer. It is now uſed for a ſpeedy day] benefices; in regard, they muſt be propoſed in the con- 
appointed to argue a demurrerz which the court grants | //tory, the annates be paid to the pope, and his bulls 
* a demurrer joined on reading the record of the] taken. 
cauſe. See EMPARLANCE. Anciently they were elective; but by the concordat, 
CONSIMILI C. See Casv. which aboliſhes elections, they are appointed to be col- 
CONSISTENCE, a ſtate of reſt, wherein things capable of | lated by the pope alone, on the nomination of the prince. 
growth, or decreaſe, continue for ſome time at a ſtand, Cons1sTORY was alſo the name of a covRT under Con- 
without cither. ſtantine, where he ſat in perſon, and heard cauſes : the 
This term is particularly uſed with regard to trees, for] members of this court were called comites. 
the time, or age, beyond which they do not grow, and | Cons1STORY is alſo uſed among the reformed, for a coun- 
et at which they do not decline. eil or aſſembly of miniſters and elders, to regulate their 
hus we diſtinguiſh three ſtates or ſtages of a tree; its] affairs, diſcipline, &c. 
growth, con/i/tence, and return: and theſe are common to | Cons1s5TORY, or Court Chriſtian, in the Engliſh Laws, is a 
all trees, even fruit trees. council of eccleſiaſtical perſons, or the place of juſtice 
The confitence of an oak is from fifty to a hundred and | in an eccleſiaſtical or ſpiritual court. 
ſixty years: ſome, however, hold, that their con/ftence any archbiſhop and biſhop has a conſiftory-court, held be- 
only commences from a hundred years; aſſerting that] fore his chancellor or commiſſary, either in his cathedral, 
they grow till that time, and that they continue in that] in ſome chapel, aiſle, or portico, belonging thereto; or 
{tate of perfection to two hundred years of age. in ſome other convenient place of his dioceſe, for cccle- 
ConsISTENCE, in Phyſics, is that ſtate of a body wherein | fiaſtical cauſes. The ſpiritual court was anciently, in the 
its component particles are ſo connected, or entangled | time of the Saxons, joined with the county or hundred 
among themſelves, as not to ſeparate or recede from] court; and the original of the con/i/ory court, as divided 


each other. IE from thoſe courts, 1s found in a law of the Conqueror, 
Con/iflence only differs from continuity in this, that con/ikence = by lord Coke. 


implies a regard to motion or reſt, which continuity does rom this court there lies an appeal to the archbiſhop of 
not; it being ſuſſicient to denominate a thing continuous, | each province reſpectively. 
that its parts are contiguous to each other. CONSOLATION, one of the places in Rhetoric, wherein 


When uſed relative to a diſeaſe, it imports the criſi or | the orator endeavours to abate and moderate the grief or 
acme thereof: when applied to the humours, excrements, | concern of another. 


or excretions, it imports their ſtate as to thickneſs or | In conſolation, a principal regard is to be had to the cir- 


thinneſs. : ; ; ; cumſtances and relations of the parties. Scaliger conſi- 
Coxs1sTENCE is particularly uſed with regard to bodies | ders this exceeding well, De Arte Poetica. The con- 
conſidered as they are more ſoft, or more hard, more li-| ſelater, ſays he, is either a ſuperior, an inferior, or an 


quid, or more dry. f ; equal; with regard, either to preferment, honour, 
Forms of medicines, as eleQaries, lambatives, boluſes, | © wealth, wiſdom, or age. Livia is therefore to com- 
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ſyrups, unguents, &c. ditter chiefly in conſftence. * fort Ovid, in a manner very different from that where- 
Not only the gratefulneſs, but alſo the operation of me-] in Ovid comforts Livia. Thus, as to authority, a fa- 


dicines, depend in ſome meaſure on their con/ilence ; for | © 
medicines of a thick con/i/tence are taken into the ſtomach, | © 
and penetrate into the body with greater diffculty, than | «+ 
ſuch as are thin and liquid; and it requires more trou- | 
ble to ſwallow a thick than a thin medicine: for this“ 
reaſon thick medicines are generally nauſeous and un- 
grateful z and this is the reaſon why cathartic boluſſes | “ 
are often diſſolved in ſome agreeable liquor, ſince in this | © become him. An inferior is to ſhew reſpect and af- 
form they are more grateful than in any other: for this 


1 « fection, and own he had this from ſome wiſe or 
reaſon alſo apozems are generally clarited by whites of | © learned perſon: an equal to appeal to their common 
eggs, Or a {trainer. 


: | « friend{hip.” 
On the contrary, a thick canſiſlence is on ſome occaſions | CONSOLE, in Architecture, a part or member projecting 
more to be deſired; in ulcers of the _ arteria, and 


: in manner of a bracket, or ſhoulder-piece ; ſerving to 
& ſophagus, for inſtance, where we mu | 


o”o medicines | ſupport a corniche, buſt, baſe, beam, little vault, or the 
made up wich gum tragacanth, or other ſubſtances of a | like. See Tab. Archite&ture, fig. 32. 


like nature, which by their viſcidity x ,the medicines, | The word is derived from the French conſolider, to reunite, 

as it were, lon er to the part affected. Jain, &c. agreeable to the office of this member. 
CONSISTENT dict, is a term much uſed by Mr, Boyle Conſoles are alſo, upon occaſion, called mutules, modi. lions, 

lor ſuch as we ordinarily call firm, or fixt bedies;, in op- & c. according to their form. 


poſition to fluid ones. Some of them are ſtriated or fluted; others in form of 

Ihat author has a particular eſſay of the atmoſphere if | cartouches z others have drops, in the manner of tri- 

ean/iffent bodies; wherein he thews, that all, even ſolid, glyphs. . ; 

hard, ponderous, and fxcd bodies, do exhale or emit itruvius calls all thoſe of gates prethyrides; of thyra, gate. 
_ clluvia to a certain ſpace all around them. Sce PROTHYR18,—Thoſe made of the end of a plank of 
CONSIS'FEN'FES, in Church Hijtery, a kind of penitents | wood, cut triangular-wiſe, are called ancones. See ANcon, 

who were allowed to athit at prayers, but could not be | Cer/ſoles are ſrequently uſed as keys of arches, projecting 

admitted to receive the ſacrament. | out, to ſupport a vale, or other ornament. 

Vor. I. N“ 79. 
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ther and ſon, Cicero and Pompey, are to conduct 
their conſolations very differently: ſo in wealth; as if a 
chent ſhould undertake to comfort Craſſus : in wiſ- 
dom; as when Seneca comforts Polybius and his mo- 
ther: as to age, there need no examples. 

A ſuperior may interpoſe his authority, and may even 
chide; a wiſe man may even diſpute ; ſentences will 
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CONSOLIDA, in Botany. See BUGLE. 
CoNnSULIDA major. Sec CONERY. J's 1 
CONSOLIDATION, in Law, the combining and uniting 


Conso0L1DaTton, in Medicine, expreſſes the action of unit- 


CONSONANCE, in Mufic, is ordinarily uſed in the ſame 


ConsoNANCE is ſometimes uſed to ſignify a ſound arifing 


ConsONANCE, in Grammar, denotes a like cadence, or 


CONSONANT, a letter which produces no ſound alone, 


CON 


two benefices into one. Stat. 37 Hen. VIII. cap. 21. 
which union is to be by the aſſent of the ordinary, pa- 
tron, incumbent, &c. and to be of ſmall churches lying 
near together. 


"The term is borrowed from the civil law; where it pro- | 


perly ſignifies an union of the poſſeſſion, or occupation, 
with the property. Thus, if a man bath by legacy »/um- 
fruttum fundi, and afterwards buys the property, or fee- 
ſimple, of the heir; this is called a cenſelidation. 


ing broken bones, or the lips of wounds, by means of 
conſolidating remedies, as they are called; which, comming 
with a moderate heat and force, taking corruption out o 
the wounds, and preſerving the temperature of the parts, 
cauſe the nouriſhment to be fitly applicd to the part af- 
fected. See WounD, and FRACTURE. 


ſenſe with concord, viz. for the union or agreement of 
two ſounds produced at the ſame time, the one grave, 
the other acute; which, mingling in the air, in a cer- 
tain proportion, occaſion an accord agreeable to the ear. 


from ſeveral others ſounding together, whether agree- 
able, or diſagreeable to the ear. 

In this ſenſe conſonance may be divided into CONCORD and 
DISCORD. 

Dr. Holder, on this principle, defines canſenancy, “ A 
& paſſage of ſeveral tunable ſounds through the medium, 
2 n mixing and uniting in their undulated mo- 
te tions, cauſed by the well-proportioned commenſurate 
* vibrations of the ſonorous bodies, and conſequently 
© arriving ſmooth and ſweet, and pleaſant to the ear; as, 
© on the contrary, diſſonancy he maintains to ariſe from 
* diſproportionate motions of ſounds, not mixing, but 
« jarring and claſhing as they paſs, and arriving in the 
« ear grating and offenſive.” 

Which notion of a conſonance exactly quadrates with that 
we have already laid down for a concord. Accordingly, 
moſt authors confound the two together; though ſome 
of the more accurate diſtinguiſh them; making conſe- 
nance to be what the word implies, a mere ſounding 2 
two or more nates together, or in the ſame time; in contra- 
diſtinction to the motion of thoſe ſounds in ſucceſſiong or 
one aſter the other. 

In eſtect, the two notions coincide ; for two notes, thus 
played in cenſonance, conſtitute a concord; and two notes 
that pleaſe the ear in conſonance, will likewiſe pleaſe it in 
ſucceſſion. Notes in conſonance conſtitute harmony, as 
notes in ſucceſhon conſtitute melody. | 
In the popular ſenſe, cenſonances are either fumple or com- 
pound, & c. The molt perfect confonance is uniſon; though 
many, both among the ancients and moderns, diſcard it 
from the number of conſenances; as conceiving conſonance 
an agreeable mixture of different ſounds, grave and acute; 
not a repetition of the ſame ſound. 


The ſecond conſanance is the octave; then the fifth, the | 


fourth, the thirds, and the ſixths: the reſt are multiples, 
or repetitions of theſe. 


cloſe of words, periods, &c. 

Conſonances ate ordinarily faults in diſcourſe, eſpecially in 
Englith pay : though the ancients make a figure of them, 
which they call yoa7zAevroy. Too great a canſonanq in 
the rhymes has always an ill effect. 


or without ſome ather letter, either vowel or conſonant, 
joined along with it. 

And hence the name con-ſanant, q. d. gue ſonant cum alia. 
A conſonant, conſidering it philoſophically, is nothing elſe 
but the modification of a ſound, produced by means of 
the organs of the voice, not a production of ſound itſelf : 
thus, v. gr. the ſounds ſignified by the characters a, e, 
i, 0, u, &c. are differently modified when we ſay ab, 
than when we ſay ac or ca, ad or da; and thoſe modiſi- 
cations are called conſonants. 

"The letters of the alphabet are divided into vowels and 
conſonants, Conſonants, again, are divided into ſingle, as b, 
h, m, 9. &c. and double, as x in axillary, correſponding 
to the E of the Greeks. 

Conſanauts, again, are divided into Iiguid, as J, r, m, n; 
and mute, as 6, d, and the reſt. | 
But the molt natural diviſion of conſonants is that of the 
Hebrew grammarians ; who have been imitated therein 
by the grammarians of other oriental languages : theſe 
divide the conſonants into five claſſes, with regard to the 
five principal orders of the voice; which all contribute, 
it is true, but one more notably than the reſt, to certain 
modifications, which make five general kinds of conſc-, 
nants, Each kind, or claſs, comprehends ſeveral con/e- 
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| nants, which reſult from the different degrees of ; 


CON 


he ſa 
the fam 


modiſication, or from the different motions of 
"Theſe « the throat, palate, t 
ele ans are Pldte, tengu- , 
whence the five claſſes of conſanants 4 . 
4a Ma, lingual, 45 2 guts 
e account ſixteen conſonants in the iſh alph . 
b, c, a, }, g, 4, J, m, n, p, 9. r, 1 t . to Glen vie 
are three others to be added, viz: the h, and j conſe 0m 
and v conſonant, which makes the whole number 21 
ſonants nineteen: one whereof is guttural, viz. the 3 
rate Y; five palatal, viz. c, as when pronounced bets, ® 
4, o, and u, as in cavern, corn, curioſity ; g, ag in — 
J conſonant in julep; & in kernel; and q in query, az 
The four lingual conſonants are d, l, n, t; the four dey 
are r, , x, 2, the three laſt whereof are hiflers - = 
five labial, b, f, m, p, and v conſonant, ; 
With regard to which diviſion, it may be obſerved that 
thongh the be modified in three different manners a 
it comes before an a, an o, or an u; yet it is (till a ©, E 
nant of the palatez that the j conſonant differs in nothin 
but its figure from the g before e or i; that # has the ſame 
pronunciation with the c; that x comprehends the ſound 
of two letters in its ſound, viz. c or 4, and / or another 
c, as in Alexander, and Alexis, which we pronounce as if 
wrote Alecſander, and Aleccis, or Alecſis ; and that the ; 
before an e or i, is no conſonant of the palate, becauſe in 
that caſe it loſes its proper found, and aſſumes the hiſſing 
ſound of the /. 
'The abbot Dangeau thinks the nature of the diviſion of 
the Hebrew grammarians to be very reaſonable ; but he 
does not acquieſce in the diſtribution they have made of 
them: to find a natural and juſt diviſion of the conſonant; 
he obſerves, no regard muſt be had to the characters that 
repreſent them; nor any thing be conſidered but their 
ſound, or the modification they give the found. 
On this principle, the ſame author finds in the French 
five labial conſonants, b, p, v, /, and m; five palatal ones, 
d, f, g, en; four biffers, s, x, j, ch; two liquids, / and 
; two that run into and mix with each other, as 4% and 
gn ; which laſt, however, is peculiar to the French lan- 
gage 3 and the + aſpirate. 

e adds, 1. That m and u are properly two naſal conſe. 
nants; the m, a h paſſed through the noſe, and the na 
d, in like manner, pronounced through the noſe and, 
in effect, people in a cold pronounce barket for mute, 
deed for need, &c. 

2. That among the conſonants, ſome are weak, others 
firong ; their difference conſiſting in this, that the former 
are preceded with a ſmall emillan of the voice, which 
ſoftens them; which the latter have not. The weak are 
b, c, d, g, x, j; the ſtrong, p, /e t, 4, / ch. 
It may be here obſerved, that when we ſpeak of a perſon's 
talking through the noſe, it muſt be underſtood in a ſenſe 
quite different from what the word ſeems naturally to 
import: ſince the noſe in this caſe concurs leſs to the 
pronunciation than when we do not ſpeak through the 
noſe ; in regard the air, not being able to make its way 
through the noſe, is returned into the mouth, where it 
forms a dull obtuſe ſound, called naſal. 
From the whole we may conclude, that the excels of con- 
ſonants in one language above another only conſiſts in this, 
that there are more modifications of ſound received and 
eſtabliſhed in the one than in the other: for all men, hav- 
ing the ſame organs, may form the ſame modifications; 
ſo that it is entirely owing to cuſtom, nothing to nature, 
that the Engliſh have not the 3 of the Greeks, the ain 
and heth of the Hebrews, the ch of the Germans, the gn 
of the French, the gl of the Italians, the // of the Welll, 
&c. a 
Alſo, that the Chineſe have no r, the Iroquois no labial 
conſonants, the Hurons have abundance of aſpirates, and 
the Arabs and Georgians abundance of double conſonants : 
which laſt is owing to this, that they make ſeveral organs 
concur ſtrongly and equally to the modification of 2 
ſound; whereas, in the reſt, only one organ 15 move 
very ſtrongly and ſenſibly, and the reſt weakly. 
It is hence alſo viſible, that in all languages the AS iR AT EB, 
or guttural letters, are real cenſenanti; ſince the throat 
modifies the ſound as much as the palate, tongue, or 
lips. a 
Laſtly, to find all the conſonants that may be formed in any 
language, there needs nothing but to obſerve all os * 
difications that the ſounds of ſpeech will admit of, b. 
which we ſhall have all the — practicable. * 
CONSONANTE, in the Italian Mufic, is uſed to ſiguf 
concords, or thoſe intervals which afford * 4 
they either perfect, as the fifth and eighth, or impct ects 
as the third, ſixth, &c. See OcTAvE, &c. 
CONSOR'T. Sec QUEEN. a lants: 
CON SOUND, a name given to ſeveral different Re 4. 
thus /ymphytum is called the great conſaund, bugula the wort 


CON 


dle confound, belks the leaſt confound, and ſolidago the Sa- 
racens conſound. | 2 
CONSPIRACY, in Law, is taken for a combination or 
CONFEDERACY to do ſomething evil, or illegal: though 
in the original ſenſe of the word, and in its uſe in other 
languages, it Ggnifies merely an agreement, whether for 
ood, Dad, or matters indifterent. 
Tn our ſtatutes and law-books, conſpiracy, in a general 
ſenſe, is frequently confounded with maintenance, and 


champarty. 


ConsPIRACY, in its ſpecial ſignification, is uſed for a con-| 


federacy of two, at leaſt, falſly to indict one, or procure 
one to be indicted of felony. 

The puniſhment of this conſpiracy, at the king's ſuit, an- 
ciently was, that the party attainted loſe his frank-law ; 
to the end that he may not be impanelled on juries, and 
the like; that his lands, goods, and chattels, be eſtreated; 
his trees raſed, and his body committed to priſon. 

Even conſpiracies, or combinations in caſes of leſs moment, 
as thoſe of victuallers, touching _— of victual, ſhall 
be grievouſly puniſhed. 37 Hen. VIII. 
CONSPIRATIONE, in Law, a writ that lies againſt con- 
ITators. 

CONSPIRATORS, according to the ſtatute, are thoſe that 
do confederate, or bind themſelves by oath, covenant, or 
other alliance, thar every of them ſhall aid, and bear the 
other, falſly and maliciouſly, to indite, or cauſe to in- 
dite, or falſly to move, or maintain pleas; and all ſuch 
as cauſe children, within age, to appeal men of felony, 
whereby they are impriſoned, and ſore grieved : and 
ſuch as retain men in the country, with liveries or fees, 
to maintain their malicious enterprizes : and this extend- 
eth as well to the takers, as the givers: and ſtewards, 
and bailiffs, of great lords, which, by their ſeigniory, 
office, or power, undertake to bear, or maintain quar- 
rels, pleas, or debates, that concern other parties than 
ſuch as touch the eſtate of their lords, or themſelves. 
Anno 33 Edw. I. ſtat. 2. 2 Inſt. fol. 384 and 562. 


 CONSPIRING powers, in Mechanics, are all ſuch as act in 


directions not oppoſite to one another. See PowER, and 
Moriox. 

CONSTABLE. Lord High ConsTABLE, is an ancient of- 
ficer of the crown, now diſuſed in England, except on 
ſolemn occaſions, as the king's coronation, and the like; 
and alſo ſuppreſſed in France by Louis XIII. in 1627; 
though the office has been exerciſed in the command of 
the MARSHALS, by the firſt officer in the army. 

Some derive the word from the Saxon, and make it ori- 
ginally ſignify the „ay, or hold, of the toning, or king : 
others, with more probability, derive it from comes fla- 
buli, the maſter of the ſtables, or perhaps of the horſe ; 
and ſuppoſe that the dignity, which at firſt was civil, in 
time became military, and the maſter of the ſtables was 
made general of the army. 

The function of the conſlable of England conſiſted in the 
care of the common peace of the land, in deeds of arms, 
and matters of war. To the court of the conflable, and 
that of the marſhals, belonged the cognizance of con- 
tracts, deeds of arms without the realm, and combats, 
blaſonry of arms, &c. within it. 

The firſt conflable of England was created by the Con- 
queror : the office continued hereditary till the thirteenth 


of Hen. VIII. when it was laid aſide, as being ſo pow-| 


erful as to become troubleſome to the king. Since that 
time, the conſtable is only created occaſionally. 

From thoſe mighty magiſtrates, the con/lables of England, 
are derived thoſe inferior ones, ſince called the con/tables 
of hundreds and franchiſes : theſe were firſt ordained in 
the thirteenth year of Edward I. by the ſtatute of Win- 
cheſter; which, for the conſervation of the peace, and 
view of armour, appointed that two conftables ſhould be 
choſen in every hundred and franchiſe. They are gene- 
rally chofen and fworn by the juſtices of peace in their 
ſeſſions. ö 
Theſe are what we now call conſiabularii capitales, or high 
conflables ; becauſe continuance of time, and increaſe 
of people, &c. have occaſioned others of like nature, but 
inferior authority, in every town, called petty-con/tables, 
or ſub-conftabularii, firit inſtituted about the reign of Ed- 
ward III. But they are now uſually choſen by the jury 
at the court-leet ; and if no court-leet be held, appoint- 
ed by two juſtices of the peace; though they are uſually 
choſen by the pariſhioners, and ſworn by a juſtice of 
peace. if the perſon elected refuſes to ſerve, a writ of 
mandamus may be had to compel him to do it; or they 
may be — over to the ſeſſions, indicted, ſined, and 
impriſoned. Phyficians, apothecaries, ſurgeons, &c. at- 
tormies, officers of the courts at Weſtminſter, barriſters 
at law, &c. qualified diſſenting teachers, and proſecu- 
tors of a felon to conviction, are excuſed from ſerving 
this office. Diſſenters, ſcrupling the oaths, may execute 
the office by deputy, x W. and M. cap. 18. Theſe 
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are under the direction of the high conflable, and their 
charge is very extenſive. | 

Beſides theſe, we have * 1 denominated from parti- 
cular places, as can/lable of the Tower, of Dover-caltle, 
of 'Windfor-caſtle, of the cattle of Caernarvon, and many 
other of the caſtles of Wales ; whoſe office is the fame 
with that of the caſtellani, or governors of caſtles. 
Londin. The city of London is divided 
into twenty-l1x wards, and the wards into precincts, in 
each whereof is a con/iable. They are nominated by the 
inhabitants of each precin& on St. Thomas's day, and 
confirmed, or otherwiſe, at the court of wardmote, Af- 
ter confirmation, they are ſworn into their offices at a 
court of aldermen, on the next Monday after Twelfth 
day. 7 

Such as are choſen into the office, are obliged to place 
the king's arms, and the arms of the city, over their 
doors; and if they reſide in alleys, at the ends of ſuch 
alleys toward the ſtreets, to ſignify that a con/lable li ves 
there, and that they may be the more eaſily found when 
wanted. 


ConsSTABLE, provyt of the. Sce PRovosT. 
CONSTANT winds. 


ConSTANT quantity, in Geometry, that which remains the 


See WinD. 


ſame, while others increaſe or decreaſe. Thus the ſemi- 
diameter of a circle is a conftant quantity; for while the 
abſciſs and ſemi-ordinates increaſe, it remains the 
ſame. 


CONSTAT, in Law, the name of a certificate, which 


the clerk of the pipe, and auditors of the exchequer, 
make at the requeſt of any perſon, who intends to plead 
or move in that court for the diſcharge of any thing; 
and the effect of it is, the certifying what does conflare 
upon record, touching the matter in queſtion. 3 and 4 
Edw. VI. cap. 4. and 13 Eliz. cap. 6. | 

A conftat is held to be ſuperior to a certificate; becauſe this 
may err or fail in its contents, that cannot, as certifying 
nothing but what is evident upon record. Alſo the ex- 
emplification under the great ſeal of the inrolment of 
any letters patent, is called a con//at. Coke on Littl. fol. 
225. b. Ihe difference between a con/tat, inſpeximus, 


'and vidimus, is treated of at large in Page's caſe, Coke's 


fifth report. 


CONSTELLATION, in Aftrenemy, an aſſemblage or ſyſ- 


tem of ſeveral ſtars, expreſſed and reprefented under the 
name and figure of ſome animal, or other thing: this 
aſſemblage is by ſome called alſo an afteri/m. 
The ancients portioned out the firmament into ſeveral 
parts, or conſtellations; reducing a certain number of ſtars 
under the repreſentation of certain images, in order to 
nid the imagination, and the memory, to conceive and 
retain their number, diſpoſition, and even to diſtinguiſh 
the virtues which they attributed to them: in which 
ſenſe a man is ſaid to be born nder a happy conflellation, 
1, e. under a happy configuration of the heavenly bodies. 
The diviſion of the heavens into conftellations is very an- 
cient z and, probably, as old as aſtronomy itſelf; at leaſt, 
it was known to the moſt ancient authors extant, whe- 
ther ſacred or profane. In the book of Job, mention is 
. of = names of * of them 2 that ſub- 
ime expoſtulation, Canſi thou reſtrain the ſweet influence of 
the Pleiades, or looſen 2 1 Orion An d ſame 
may be obſetved of the oldeſt among the heathen writers, 
Homer and Heſiod. 
The diviſion of the ancients only took in the viſible fir- 
mament, or ſo much as came under their notice : this 
they diſtributed into forty-eight conflellations ; twelve 
whereof took up the zodiac: the names they gave them 
are, Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scor- 
pio, Sagittarius, Capricornus, Aquarius, Piſces : from 
whence the ſigns of the ecliptic and zodiac take their 
names; though now no longer contiguous to the con/tel. 
lations which denominate them. See S1GN. 
The other ſtars, on the northern ſide of the zodiac, were 
diſpoſed into twenty-one conſtellations; viz. Urſa major 
and minor, Draco, Cepheus, Bootes, Corona Septentricnalis, 
Hercules, Lyra, Cygnus, Caſſiapeia, Perſeus, Andromeda, 
Triangulum, Auriga, Pegaſus, Equuleus, Delphinus, Sagitta, 
Aquila, Ophiuchus, or Serpentarius, and Serpens : to which 
have been fince added Antinous, and Coma Berenicis. 
The ſtars on the ſouthern fide of the zodiac were diſtri- 
buted into fifteen conſtellations : their names are, Cetus, 
Eridanus fluvius, Lepus, Orion, Canis major and minor, 
Argo, Hydra, Crater, Corous, Centaurus, Lupus, Ara, Ce- 
rona meridionalis, and Piſcis auſtralis : to which have been 
ſince added fourteen others; viz. Phanix, Grus, Indus, 
Pavo, Apus, or Avis Indica, Apis Muſca, Chameleon, Tri- 
angulum anftrale, Piſcis volans, Toucan, Hydrus, Xiphias, 
or Dorado, Columba Neachi, and Robur Carolinum. See 
each con/lellation, and the ſtars contained in it, under its 
proper head, Axis, Taunus, &c. 
Of. theſe confleilations, the eighteen laſt, with the greateſt 


part 


CON 


Centaurus, and- Lapus, are not viſible] 


patt of Arge navit, 
in our horizon. 
The other ſtars, not comprehended under theſe confle/la- 
tien, yet viſible to the naked eye, the ancients called in- 
formes, or ſporades, ſome whereof the modern aſtrono- 
mers have ſince reduced into new figures, or conflellations. 
See IxrORMFEH, and SPORADES. 
"| hus, Hevelius, v. gr. between Les and Urſa major, 
makes Leo minor; and between "_ minor, and Auriga, 
over Gemini, makes Lynx; under the tail of Urſa major, 
Canes venatici, Cerberus, Vulpecula, and Anſer, Scutum Se- 
bieſti, Lacerta, Camelopardalus, Manoceros, and Sextans. 
In theſe confleilations, the ſtars are ordinarily diſtinguiſhed 
by that part of the image wherein they are found. Bayer 
diſtingurſhes them farther by the letters of the Greek al- 
phabet: and many of them, again, have their peculiar 
names, as Arurus, between the knees of Bestes; Gemina, 
or Lucida, in the Corona ſrptentrionalis;, Palilitium, or Aldeba- 
ran, in the Bull's eye, Pleiades in the neck, and Hyades in 
the forehead of the Bull; Caſter and Pollux in the heads of 
Gemini; Capella, with the Hed, in the ſhoulder of Au- 
riga; Regulus, or Cor Leanisz, Spica Virginis in the hand, 
and Vindemiatrix in the ſhoulder of Virge; Antares, or 
Cor $.orpionts ; Fomabaut, in the mouth of Piſcis auſtralis ; 
Regel, in the foot of Orion; Sirius, in the mouth of Canis 
mujer 3 Precyn, in the back of Canis minor; and the Pole- 
or, the laſt in the tail of % miner. 
The Greek and Roman poets, from the ancient theology, 
give us wild and romantic fables about the origin of the 
conſtellations, probably derived from the hieroglyphics of 
the Egyptians, and tranſmitted, with ſome alterations, 
from them to the Greeks ; which may be ſeen in Hygi- 
nus's Pocticon Aſtron. and Ricciolus's Almageſt. lib. vi. 
cap. 3, 4, 53 and Sherburne's Notes upon Manilius. 
Hence, ſome out of a vain zeal, rather than any love for 
the ſcience, have been moved to alter either the figures 
of the cenſtelutions, ot at leaſt their names. 
Thus, renerable Bede, inſtead of the profane names and 
figures of the twelve con/leliations of the zodiac, ſubſti- 
tuted thoſe of the twelve apoſtles; whoſe example being 
followed by Julius Schillerius, in 1627, he completed the 
reformation, and gave ſcripture names to all the conftella- 
tions in the heavens. 
Thus, Aries, or the Ram, became converted into St. 
Peter; Taurus, or the Bull, into St. Andrew; Andromeda 
into the ſepulchre of Chriſt; Zyra into the manger of 
Chriſt; Hercules into the Magi coming from the Eaſt ; 
Canis major into David, &c. Weigelius, profeſſor of 
mathematics in the univerſity of Jena, made a new or- 
der of con/tellations; converting the firmament into a cæ- 
lum heraldicum ; and introducing the arms of all the princes 
in Europe, by way of con/{ellattons. | | 
Thus, Urſa major, he transformed into the elephant of 
the kingdom of Denmark; the Szwan into the Ruta with 
ſwords of the houſe of Saxony; Ophiuchus into the croſs 
of Cologne; the Triangle into the compaſles, which he 
calls the /ymbo! of artificers; and the Pleiades into the 
Atacus Pythug or icus, which he calls that of merchants, 
&C. 
But the more knowing among aſtronomers never approved 
of innovations; as ſerving no purpoſe but to introduce 
confuſion into aſtronomy. The old conflellations, there- 
fore, are ſtill retained ; both becauſe better could not be 
ſubltituted, and likewiſe to keep up the greater corre- 
ſpondence and uniformity between the old aſtronomy 
and the new. Sec CATALOGUE. 
CONSTERN ATION is defined by ethical writers to be an 
excels of HORROR, owing to the ill government of our 
admiration and fear or ſuch an immoderate degree of 
fear as confounds the faculties, and incapacitates a per- 
- fon for conſultation and execution. 
CONSTIPATION, in Medicine, a hardneſs of the alvus, or 
belly, with a difficulty of diſcharging the ſame; other- 
wiſe called coftrveneſs. | 
Riding poſt, cating of medlars, or quinces, ſeveral pre- 
parations of milk, hard-roalted eggs, &c. coanflipate the 
belly. 
A cunſlipation of the belly, if it continue long, ſometimes 
de generates into the iliac paſſion, or twiſting of the guts. 
Moſt perſons of a hot and dry conſlitution are afflicted 
with a cofliveneſs, or conflipation z but this is ſeldom at- 
tended with any ill conſequences, 
The proper remedy for a conſtipation is a clyſter; if this 
fail, lenient cathartics; and when they alſo fail, others 
mult be exhibited of a more drattic or powerful nature. 
A conſtipation, or obſtinate coſtiveneſs, is thought by Dr. 
Stevenſon to be firſt or laſt owing to, or attended with, 
a kind of palſy of the inteſtines, and may ſometimes be 
cured by ſomenting the belly with wine, in which aro- 
- matics have been boiled, and drinking a little of the 
ſame when the pulſe is flow, and the body cool. 'This 
diforder, though of long continuance, and come to a 
dangerous height, has been cured by a cold pediſuvium, 


CON 


and by placing the patient with his bare | 
floor, and daſhing bl. feet, legs, and Nute 3 
water. See Medic. Eſſ. Edinb. abr. vol. i. p. 2 _ 

CONSTITUENT parts, in Chemiſtry. The S 1 
of bodies are their diſſimilar parts, or principles n 
which * may be reſolved, by the rules of the, 94 
They are thus called in diſtinction from the INTEGER 2 
parts of bodies, which are parts of the fame nature-ang 
properties with the bodies hemſetyes Thus duch sheer 

diflolved by aqua fortis, may be ſeparated from the dl. 
luted menſtruum, by means of a copper plate, in 4 
own form; this therefore was only divided mto its in " 
grant parts; but cinnabar reſolved by chemiſtry into fl. 
phur and mercury, is divided into its conflituent "wh 
neither of theſe, nor any particle of them, being — 
bar, or having its properties. Shaw's Lectures p. 1 ef 

CONSTITUTION, an eſtabliſhment, ordinance, deciſi, 
regulation, or law, made by authority of a prince — 
other ſuperior, eccleſiaſtical or civil. ins 
The cenflicutions of the Roman emperors make a part of 
the civil Law. The conſtitutions of the church make a 
part of the canon /aw. Some of the papal conſtitutiam 
are in form of bulls, others of briefs. 

ConsT1ITU T1ONS, Legatine, were eccleſiaſtical laws enacted 
in national ſynods, held under the cardinals Otho and 
Othobon, legates from pope Gregory IX. and pope Cle. 
ment IV. in the reign of Henry III. about the years 
1220, and 1268. 

Cons T1ITUTIONS, Provincial, are principally the deerces of 
provincial ſynods, held under ſeveral archbiſhops of Can. 
terbury, from Stephen Langton, in the reign of Henry 
III. to Henry Chicheley, in the reign of Henry V. and 
adopted alſo by the province of York in 1463, under 


Henry VI. 
CONSTITUTIONS of 1603 See CANON Law. 
cal, denote a collection of regu- 


ConsTITUTIONS, Apoſtle 
lations attributed to the apoſtles, and ſuppoſed to have 
— collected by 8. Clement, whoſe name they likewiſe 

ar. 
Theſe are divided into eight books; conſiſting of a great 
number of rules and precepts, relating to the duties of 
Chriſtians, and particularly to the ceremonies and dir. 
cipline of the church. 
Authors are divided about their genuineneſs: the gere- 
rality hold them ſpurious, and endeavour to prove them 
2 to the apoſtolic age; maintaining they were ur- 

nown till the fourth century: which, if ſo, thews d. 
Clement had no hand in them. It is certain, that no 
ſuch book is quoted as Scripture by any Chriſtian writer 

ol the three firſt centuries. The firſt who cites it is Exi- 
phanius, and yet he ſpeaks of it as of doubtful autho- 
rity; and ſome modern writers are of opinion, that the 
Conſtitutions quoted by Epiphanius were different from the 
preſent Confiitutions ; and that the eight books, as we have 
them, were not compoſed and finiſhed till after his time, 
towards the middle, or before the end of the fifth cen- 
tury. They evidently bear many internal characters of 
ſpuriouſneſs. See Lardner's Cred. vol. x. p. 320, &c. 
Mr. Whiſton has ventured to oppoſe the genera! opinion 3 
and with ſome reaſon, much lcarning, and more warmth, 
aſſerted the Apo/tolical Conflitutians to be one of the facred 
writings, dictated by the apoſtles in their meetings, 
written down from their mouths by 5. Clement, and in- 
tended as a ſupplement to the New Teſtament ; or, f- 
ther, as a ſcheme and ſyſtem of Chriſtian faith and po- 
lity. See his Eſſay on the Apeſlolical Conſtitutions, and hi- 
hiſtorical preface; wherein the ſeveral ſteps he mace in 
his fancied diſcovery are traced, 

What makes the Conſtitutions more ſuſpected by the 0:- 
thodox, is, that they ſeem to ſavour of Arianiſm. 

Cons TITUTIONS of Clarendon. See CLARENDON. 

Cons TITUTION is alſo uſed, in a phyſical ſenſe, for the 
temperament of the body, or for that diſpoſition of the 
whole which ariſes from the quality and proportion of its 

arts. 

hyſicians conſider the conflitution, as depending chiefly 01 
the humours or juices of the body; and hence, 5 this 
or that humour is ſuppoſed to predominate, the bile, e. g, 
or the blood, phlegm, choler, or ſpirit ; the perion uled 
to be denominated of a bilious, ſunguine, phleg malie, che⸗ 
leric, or mercurial conſlitution. 

CONSTRICTION, the act of binding, 
parts of a thing. cloſe together. 
The word is compounded of con, together ; and ringt 
to tie or claſe up. HR 

CONSTRICTOR, in Anatomy, a name given by Spigeh't» 
and ſome others, to a muſcle now very well known J 
the name of the /phin&er ani. 

ConsTRICTOR cunni, in Anatomy, 
binus to a muſcle called by others 
ginæ; by ſome the orbicularis pudendi, 
toridis muſculus, 

ConsTRICTOR labiorum, or orbicularis, 


or drawing the 


the name given by Al- 
the SPRINCTER 
and the infer” dd. 


x to 
a muſcle prope Ps 


CON 


the lips. See Tab. Anat. (Ayel.) fig. r. n. 8. See Liv. 


Its fibres make a kind of (ois) ring about the mouth | 


(Fee it is alſo called orhichlarit); and ſerve to con- 
{ 


ringe, and draw up the lips, as in kiſling, &c. whence | 


ſome call it baſtator, and oſculator ius. 


This Verheyen will not have to be one muſcle, but | 


pair, whoſe fibres meet and join at both corners of the 
mouth; each acting on one lip only, though concur- 
rently. 

Other authors are unanimous in calling it one muſcle ; 


and will have it of the ſphincter kind — Dr. Drake | 


thinks improperly : in regard, it is not like the other 


ſphinQers in conſtant action, but at the command of the | 


will; the diſtinguiſhing mark between a HINTER and 
another muſcle. 
CoNsTRICTOR palpebrarum. See ORBICULARIS. 


Con$STRICTORES 14, a pair of muſcles common to the alz | 


of the noſe, and the upper lip. 

They ariſe fleſhy from the forepart of the fourth bone of 
the upper-jaw ; and aſter a ſtrait aſcent, are inſerted into 
the roots of the a naſi, and ſuperior parts of the upper 
lip. 

Their uſe is to draw the a downwards, nearer each other: 
and at the ſame time draw the upper lip alfo downwards; 
an action which we uſe in taking of ſnuff, or in ſmelling 
at any thing, | 


CONSTRUCTION, in Geometry, the art or manner of I 


drawing, or deſcribing a figure, ſcheme, the lines of a 
problem, or the like. The cquality of the lines of ſuch 
a triangle, &c. is demonſtrated from their cenſruction. 
ConsTRUCTION of equations, is the method of reducing a 
known EQUATION into lines and figures; whereby the 
truth of the rule, canon, or equation, may be demon- 
ſtrated geometrically. 
The method of conflruding equations is different, accord- 
ing to the diverſity of equations. | 
To conftruft a ſimple equation: The whole myſtery confiſts 
in this, that the fractions, to which the unknown quan- 
tity is equal, be reſolved into proportional terms: the 
method of which will be better thewn by examples than 
it can be taught by many rules. 


1. Suppoſe x == ; then will c: :: 3: x, to be deter- 


mined by the method of finding a fourth proportional. 


2. Suppole x == ; let d: 1: : 7. This fourth pro- 


portional found, being called g; x = E, which is there- 
e 
fore found as in the former caſe. 


aa—bb 


3- Suppole x = 


Since aa—bb = (a+b) x 
(a -); c:a+b::a—b:x. 


4. Suppoſe, x == By the firſt caſe we find g= 
b &*b ; | 
== and h = 5 Again, by caſe 1. 7 ==, and x 


gi, the difference of the lines g and i. 
ab adc 


5. Suppoſe x = 2 Find, as in the preceding 

caſe, g = = and F 2 Then will x=g +f be the 

ſum of the lines g and 7 | 

6. Suppoſe x =< SECS Seek s, and let 74 = 
a f+c a a 


a*b+becd 


ah 
Thus is the preſent caſe brought to the preceding one. 


*nbad 7 a 7 
0 8 2 2 * Fi a} — — 2 
7. Suppoſe x Ty ind * and make 7 + c=b; 


then will Tc b. Hence, 428 4 a*—ad 


hb; then will fe =ah; conſequently, x = 


TT 7M 
Conſequently, Y: 4: : : x. 
8. Suppoſe x = © +2 
c 
(Tab. Algebra, fig. 1.) whoſe fide AB=a, BC=b; then 
will AC= Vr. Let AC=m; then will a*+6*= 
m. And therefore *; conſequently, ::: M: x. 


4 — b* 


9. Suppoſe x = On AB (fig. 2.) = a deſcribe 


c 
a ſemicircle, and therein ſet off Ac gg. Since the tri- 
angle ACB is rectangular; CB = V . Let CB 


=m: then will x ==; conſequently, c: :: M: x. 
o. Su ſe x = — —. | 291: . fa 
ppo five Say, b:a:if 7 and let 
Vor, I. N 80. 


- Conſtruct the triangle ABC 


— * 


9 


C ON 


4 Ke 

77 
Find betwixt AC = (. 3.) and CB d, 
a mean proportional CD = Vd. Let CE =az then 


. f m 
will DE = Va*+cd. Call this n; then will x = F3 


£2 TN; then will bc+af=bh, Hence, & = 
a* 444 


* 


conſequently, Y:: m X. 02 
To conſlruft a quadratic equation geometrically. Since qua- 
dratic equations may be reduced to ſimple ones, thoſe may 
likewiſe be conſtrufted from the methods already laid 
down : for if the equation be pure, * Sab; then will a: 
x:tx:b; wherefore we ſhall find æ Va]; if between 
AC S4, and BC I, we find a mean proportional 


DC. If the equation be adfected, x*+a x ; then 

will x=2aVian+Þ; that is, either x = 4 a + 

VV i#* +65"; or, £= V 1 4* + bb —Lo, or, x = +a + 
12 — 57, or x = 3 a. 

The whole myſtery, therefore, of con/irufing quadratics 

comes to this: that the value of V 4 a* +#*, and alſo 


the value of V 4 a*—b?, be found; both of which are 
ſhewn in the preceding article. For, if in the 1ectan- 
gular triangle (. 1.) AB = 30, and BC =6; then 
will AC=V 3 a*++4*. But if on AB = A2 ( fe. 2.) 
be deſcribed a ſemicircle; and therein applied AC ; 
CBS V4 =, as was ſhewn in the article preced- 
ing. See Cn vg. See Maclaurin's Algebra, part iii. 
cap. 2. and Simpſon's Alg. p. 269. 

To conflruft cubic and biguairatic equations. The roots of 
any equation may be determined hy the interſections of 
a fra line with a curve of the ſame dimenſions as the 
equation; or by the interſections of any two curves 


vhoſe indices multiplied by cach other give a product 


equal to the index of the propoſed equation. 
Thus, the roots of a biquadratic equation raay be deter- 
mined by the interſections of two conic ſections z for the 


equation by which the ordinates from the four points in 


which theſe conic ſections may cut one another can be 
determined will ariſe to four dimenſions; and the conic 
ſections may be aſſumed in ſuch a manner, as to make 
this equation coincide with any propoſed biquadratic : fo 
that the ordinates from theſe four interſections will be 
equal to the roots of the propoſed biquadratic. 

If one of the interſections of the conic ſection falls upon 
the axis, then one of the ordinates vaniſhes, and the 
equation by which theſe ordinates are determined will 
then be of three dimenſions only, or a cubic; to which 
any propoſed cubic equation may be accommodated. S0 
that the three remaining ordinates will be the three roots 
of that propoſed cubic. The conic ſections for this pur- 
poſe ſhould be ſuch as are moſt eafily deſcribed. The 
circle may be one, and the parabola 1s uſually aſſumed 
for the other. 

Let APE (Tab. II. Analyſis, fig. 40). be the common 
Apollonian parabola. Take on its axis the line AB = 
half of its parameter. Let C be any point in the plane 
of the parabola, and from it as a center deſcribe, with 
any radius CP, a circle meeting the parabola in P. Let 
PM, CD, be perpendiculars on the .axis in M and D, 
and let CN, parallel to the axis, meet PM in N. 

Then will always CPqg = CNg+NPg (47 E. 1.) 

Put CP = a, the parameter of the pazabola = , AD 
mg DGA AAM=s PM=y. 

Then CN = x2 4*, NPqg=y%7a4d*; andxÞ7 *+ 
„Tat = &. (c is the difference of x and c in- 
definitely, which ever of the two is greateſt.) That is, 
* K 2c f E2dy3+4d*= 4a*. But, from the na- 


ture of the parabola, y*=bx, and x* = — 3; ſubſtituting 


2c y* 
b 
T* t2d4y + © d- . Or, multiplying by “7, 
ITU xXx  +t2d6 N -a KU =o. 
Which may repreſent any biquadratie equation that wants 
the ſecond term; ſince ſuch values may be found for 
a, b, c, and d, by comparing this with any propoſed bi- 
quadratic, as to make them coincide. And then the or- 
dinates from the points P, P, P, P, on the axis will be 
equal to the roots of that propoſed biquadratic. And 
this may be done, though the parameter of the parabola 
(viz. ö) be given: that is, if you have a parabola already 
made or given, by it alone you may reſolve all biquad- 
ratic equations, and you will only need to vary the center 
of your circle and its radius. | 
If the circle deſcribed from the center C paſs through the 
vertex A, ( fig. 41.) then CPS CAg=CDq+ADg, 
that is, a* = 4* + >; and the laſt term of the biquadratic 
(* + a*—4*) will vaniſh; therefore, dividing the reſt 
11H by 


therefore theſe values for x* and x, it will be, EY +» 


g by y, there arifes the cubic, Y*+2bc+6* x „ade. 
Let the cubic equation propoſed to be reſolved be y 


+py=r = 0. Compare the terms of theſe two equa- 
tions, and you will have + 2bc+þ*= = p, and = 


From 


| n ; JW 7 
Lee —#£, and = g. 


which you have this conſtruction of the cubic ) 
So, by means of any given parabola APE. ; 
From the point B take in the axis (forward if the equation 
has — p, but backwards, if p is poſitive) the line BD = 
* 
275 then raiſe the perpendicular DC 275 and from C, 
deſcribe a circle paſſing through the vertex A, meeting the pa- 
rabela in P, fo ſhall the ordinate P M be one of the roots of the 
cubic y* Spy Er =0. 2 
The ordinates that ſtand on the ſame ſide of the axis with 
the center C are negative or affirmative, according as the 
laſt term v is negative or affirmative z and thoſe ordinates 
have always centrary ſigns that ſtand on different fides of 
the axis. The roots are found of the ſame value, only 
they have contrary ſigns, when r is poſitive as when it is 
negative; the ſecond term of the equation being want- 
ing. 
For a. farther account of the confiru#1on of ſuch equa- 
tions, ſee Maclaurin's Algebra, part iii. chap. 3. De 
la Hire's Conſtructions des Equations Analytiques, Mar- 
quis de Hoſpital Set. Con lib. ix. However, the in- 
tent of theſe geometrical con/lrudtions is more readily an- 
ſwered by the method of extracting roots by APPROX1- 
MATION, 

Consrauc'T1ON, in Grammar, ſyntax; or the arranging and 
connecting the words of a ſentence, according to the 
rules ot the language. f 
'Fhe conflrufion is generally more ſimple, eaſy, and direct, 
in the modern tongues than in the ancient : we have very 
few of thoſe inverſions which occaſion ſo much embar- 
raſſment and obſcurity in the Latin; our thoughts are 
vſualiy delivered in the ſame order wherein the imagina- 
tion conceives them : the nominative caſe, for inſtance, 
always precedes the verb, and the verb goes before the 
oblique caſes it governs. 

The Greeks and Latins, M. St. Evremont obſerves, uſu- 
ally end their periods, where, in good ſenſe and reaſon, 
they ſhould have begun them; and the elegance of their 
language conſiſts, in ſome meaſure, in this capricious 
arrangement, or rather in this tranſpofal and diſorder of 
the words. 
Con/truftien is either ſimple or frurative.— Simple, is that 
wherein all the terms, or parts of the diſcourſe, are 
placed in their natural order. 
Figurative conftruftion, is that wherein we recede from 
this ſimplicity, and uſe certain expreſſions, ſhorter, and 
more elegant, than nature aftords. 
The ſyntax, or cor/tre&ion of words, is diſtinguiſhed into 
two parts, CONCORD, and GOVERNMENT OT REGIMEN, 

CONSTRUCTIVE treaſon was defined by 25 Edw. III. 
cap. 2. See TREASON. 

CONSUALES ludi, among the Romans, the ſame with 
CIkCcEeNsts adi. Sec alſo Circus, 

CONSUALTA, in Antiguity, feaſts which were held among 
the ancients, in honour of the god Conſus, i e. Neptune; 
diiferent from thoſe other ſcaſts of the ſame deity called 
Neptunaha. 
They were introduced with a magnificent cavalcade, or 
proceſhon on horſeback z becauſe Neptune was reputed 
to have firſt taught men the uſe of horſes; whence his 
ſurname of I, Egueſtris. 
Lvander is ſaid to have firſt inſtituted this feaſt: it was 
re-cltablithed by Romulus, under the name of Conſus ; 
becauſe it was ſome god under the denomination of Con- 
ſus, that ſuggeſted to him the rape of the Sabines. 
It is ſaid, that it was with a view to this rape, that he 

made that eſtabliſhment. This, however, is certain, that 
it was to this feaſt all his neighbours were invited; when, 
taking advantage of the ſolemnities and ſacrifices, he 
{cized the women. Jo draw the greater concourſe of 
people, he gave out, that he had found an altar hid un- 
der-ground, which he intended to conſecrate, with ſa- 
eriſices to the god to whom it had been originally 
erected. 
"Thoſe who take upon them to explain the myſteries of 
the heathen theology, ſay, that the altar hid under ground, 
is a ſyrabol of the ſectet deſign of Romulus to ſeize his 
neighbours wives. 
The conjualia were of the number of feaſts called ſacred ; 
as being conlecrated to a divinity. —Originally they were 
not diſtinguithed from thoſe of the Circus : whence it is, 
that Valerius Maximus ſays, that the rape of the Sabines 
was effected at the games of the Circus. 
Plutarch obſcrves, that during the days of this ſolemnity, 
horſes and atles were leſt at reſt, and were dreſſed up 


CONSUBSTANTIAL, in Theology, a term of ! 


CONSUBSTANTIATION, atenet of the Lutheran church, 


CONSUETUDINIBUS & fervitiis, in Law, a writ of 


CONSUL, the chief magiſtrate of the Roman common- 


with crowiis, &c. on account of its being the 
Neptunus Equeſtris. —Feſtus ſays, the carats = of 
formed with mules z it being an opinion, that this 4 
the firſt animal uſed to draw the car. | * 
Servius gives us to underſtand, that the conſuali 

the thirteenth of Auguſt ; Plutarch, in 92 life on 


mulus, places them on the eighteenth, and the old 
man calendar on the twenty-firſt of that month. 


with co-eſſential ; denoting ſomething of the wing 
ſtance with another. 

The orthodox believe the Son of God to be con : 
with the Father. | Nella 
The term G1404T 1055 conſub antial, was firſt ad te 
fathers of the _ Antioch and Mien is 
the orthodox doctrine the more preciſely, and to ſerve az 
a barrier and precaution againſt the errors and ſubtiltieg 
of the Arians; who owned every thing excepting the 
conſubſlantiality. 

The Arians declared, that the word was God, as havin 
been made God ; but they denied that he was the — 
God, and of the ſame ſubſtance, with the Father: ac. 
cordingly, they exerted themſelves to the utmoſt to abo. 
liſh the uſe of the word. The emperor Conſtantine uſed 
all his authority with the biſhops to have it expunged out 
of the ſymbols ; but it ſtill maintained itfelf, and is at 
this day, as it was then, the diſtinguiſhing criterion be- 
tween an Athanaſian and an Arian. 

Sandius will have it, that the word 1 ane was un- 
known till the time of the council of Nice; but it is cer. 
tain it had been before propoſed to the council of An- 
tioch, wherein Paulus Samoſatenus had been condemned; 
though it had there the fortune to be rejected. Curcel- 
Izus, on the other hand, maintains, that it was an inno- 
vation in doctrine in the council of Nice, to admit an 
expreſſion, the uſe whereof had been aboliſhed by the 
council of Antioch. 

According to St. Athanaſius, the word conſubſtantial was 
only condemned in the council of Antioch, inaſmuch as 
it implied the idea of a pre-exiſtent matter, prior to the 
* formed thereof: now, in this ſenſe, it is certain, 
the Father and the Son are not cenſubſtantial, there ha- 
ing been no 


re- exiſtent matter. 


with regard to the manner of the change made in the 
bread and wine in the euchariſt; though the term an- 
fubantiation was ſubſtituted in the room of tranſubſtan- 
tiauon, at the cloſe of the thiricenth century, by John, 
1 Pungens Aſinus, a doctor of the univerſity of 
aris. 

The divines of that profeſſion maintain, that, after con- 
ſecration, the body and blood of our Saviour are ſub- 
ſtantially preſent, together with the ſnbſtance of the 
bread and wine; which is called conſub/tantiation, or I- 
PA NATION. See alſo 'TRANSUBSTANTIA TION, and Lu- 
THERANISM. 
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right, which lies againſt the tenant that deforceth his 
lord of the rent, or ſervice, due to him. 


wealth. 
After the Romans had expelled their kings, they were 
governed by two conſuls, eſtabliſhed in the year of Rome 
245, having their name d conſulendo. Brutus and Colla- 
tinus were the firſt, elected by an aſſembly of the peo- 
ple i their office was to hold a year; and if either of them 
died in the courſe of the year of their conſulate, a new one 
was to be elected. 

The conſuls were the head of the ſenate ; they commanded 
the armies of the republic, and were ſupreme judges 0 
the differences between the citizens. In regard, how- 
ever, that they had made ſome abuſe of this power, 1 
was allowed, by the Valerian law, for the party 8” 
grieved to appeal from their tribunal to the people; el 
pecially in caſes where the life of a Roman citizen Was 
concerned, 

In progreſs of time, the conſuls being too much taken up 
with the grand affairs of ſtate, or at the heads of armies, 
there were other magiſtrates created for the diſtribution 
of juſtice to the people, in lieu of the conſuls. 
The right of convoking the ſenate in ancient Rome, — 
all occaſions, belonged of courſe to the conſuls, as the 
ſupreme magiſtrates of the city, which, in their abſence, 
devolved regularly to the next magiſtrates in dignity, * 
prætors, and the TRIBUN ES. : he 
To be elected conſul, it was regularly required, that t 8 
candidate ſhould be at leaſt forty-three years old; * 
we meet with ſome few exceptions from this rule 
election was held in the month of January, 
pus Martius; and afterwards in the Capitol. "a 
Conſuls were even continued under the emperors, inne 
the republic was deſtroyed: but conſul! was bere ar 


in the Cam- 


CON 


more than an honourable title; which, however, the 
people were fond of keeping up; as eſteeming it ſome 
remain of their ancient liberty. It dwindled for a long 
time; arid, at laſt, became abſolutely extinct in the 
time of Juftinian : after whom, no emperor either cre- 
ated any conſul, or aſſumed the dignity himſelf. 

Baſil is the laſt in the conſular liſt, for the year 541. By 
this time, the dignity was depreciated to that degree, 
that it was conferred on the meaneſt perſons : indeed, 
Juſtinian endeavoured to retrieve it twenty-five years af- 
ter, and created himſelf conſul, but without effect. 
From the eſtabliſhment of the republic, and the conſulate 
under L. Jun. Brutus, and L. Tarq. Collatinus, to the 
conſulate of Baſil, i. e. from the year of Rome 244, or 
245, 509 years before Jeſus Chriſt, to the year of Rome 
1294, the ſpace of 1049 years, the years were accounted 
by the conſuls : but from the time of Baſil, in the year of 
Chriſt 541, we find no mention made of conſuls, or con- 
ſulates; but the time was then computed by the years of 
the emperors reigns, and the indictions. 

Indeed, for ſome time after the conſulate of Baſil, the years 
are marked thus; pt conſulatum Baſilii, 1, 2, 3, &c. 
See the Faſti Conſulares of M. D'Almeloveen. That 
author reckons 1060 pairs of conſuls, beſide the ſubſtitute 
com/uls, juffeftt, elected to ſupply vacancies by death; 
and yet chere were but 1049 years, and conſequently 
only ſo many conſulates. # 
The perpetual conſulates of the eaſtern emperors, which 
compoſe the faſti Bizantini, commenced in the year of 
Chriſt 567, and ended in 668, in the laſt year of Con- 
ſtans. 

Conſtantine Pogonatus would have the conſulate inſepa- 
rable from the empire; which it continued to be till the 
time of Conſtantine Porphyrogenetus. 

In this form of government, the empire and conſulate were 
ſo cloſely united, that the empreſs Irene would needs aſ- 
ſume the con ſulate when ſhe was only regent of the em- 
ire. 
But the French kings, thoſe of Italy, and the Saracen 
princes who commanded in Spain, taking on them the 
title of conſuls, as well as emperors of Conſtantinople ; 
theſe laſt deſpiſed it, and laid it afide : ſo that the name 
was only continued to the magiſtrates of ſome cities, and 
certain other officers, as is ſhewn by F. Pagi. 
Under the emperors there were ordinary conſuls, honorary 
conſuls, and ſuſfecti; which laſt were alfo on foot in the 
time of the republic. 
In the middle age, we find the word cenſul uſed for comes, 
counrT, and proconſul, for v1SCOUNT ; as is obſerved 
by Spelman, and De Marca. : 
And thus conſul, in our Law-books, ſignifies an earl. 


Bract. lib; i. cap. 8. tells us, that as comes is derived | 


from comitatu, ſo conſul is derived from conſulendo and in 
the laws of Edward the Confeſſor, mention is made of 
vicecomites, and viceconſules. | 
ConsvL, at preſent, is uſed for an officer eſtabliſhed by 
virtue of a commiſſion from the king, and other princes, 
in the ports and factories of the Levant, on the coaſts of 
Africa, Barbary, Spain, and other foreign countries of 
any conſiderable trade; to facilitate and diſpatch buſi- 
neſs, and protect the merchants of the nation. 
Theſe commiſſions are never granted to perſons, as con- 
fuls of the French nation, under the age of thirty years. 
When the con/u/ate is vacant, the moſt ancient of the de- 
puties of the nation are to diſcharge the function there- 
of, till the vacancy be filled up by the king. 
The conſuls are to keep up a correſpondence with the mi- 
niſters of England refidin in the courts whereon their 
cinſulates depend. Their buſineſs is, to ſupport the com- 
merce and the intereſt of the nation; to diſpoſe of the 
furs given, and the preſents made, to the lords and prin- 
cipals of places; to obtain their protection, and prevent 
the inſults of the natives on the merchants of the na- 
tion. There are alſo conſuls of other nations eſtabliſhed 
in the Levant, eſpecially French and Dutch. 
Cont s alſo denote judges elected among merchants and 
dealers, in ports and trading towns, chiefly in France; to 
terminate, gratis, and on the ſpot, without any proceſs, 
Fuch differences and demands as may ariſe relating to 
their merebandizes, bills of exchange, and other articles 
of commerce. _ 
Phe firſt juriſdiction of conſuls eſtabliſhed in France, is 
that of Tholouſe; the edict of whoſe eſtabliſhment 
bears date 1549, under the reign of king Henry II. that 


of Paris followed fourteen years afterwards, By degrees, | 


they were eſtabliſhed in moſt of the conſiderabſe trading 

towns in that kingdom. 

Sue * coritra, and medals, See the ſubſtantives. 
ONSULTA'TION, in Law, a writ whereby a cauſe, for- 


merly removed by prohibition from the eccleſiaſtical court 


” the king's court, is returaed thither again. 
the judges of the king's court, upon comparing the 
1 


libel with the ſuggeſtion of the party, find the ſuggeſ- 
tion falfe, or not proved; and therefore the cauſe to be 
wrongfully called from the court-chriſtian ; then, upon 
ſuch deliberation, or conſultation, they decree it to be re- 
turned again, and the writ obtained hereon is called a 
conſult ation. | 
CONSUMMATION, the end, period, or completion, of 
any work.—Thus, we ſay, the conſummation of all things 
meaning the end of the world. By the incarnation, all 
the prophecies are ſaid to be conſummated. | 
GE of marriage denotes the laſt act of marri- 
age, which makes its accompliſhment. 5 
CONSUMPTION, Tabes, in Medicine, a diſeaſe ariſing 
from a defect of nouriſhment; or a preternatural decay 
of the body, by a gradual waſte of muſcular fleſh. See 
ATROPHY. 
It is frequently attended with an hectie fever; and is di- 
vided by phyſicians into ſeveral kinds, according to the 
variety of its cauſes : as univerſal or ſcorbutic xs AG ung 
where it ariſes from a cacochymia, or ſcorbutic habit; 
and pulmonic conſumption, or conſumption of the lungs, where 
it ariſes from ſome cauſe in the lungs, properly called a 
PHTHISIS, See SCORBUTUS, &c. 
A conſumption may either be accidental, natural, or heredi- 
tary.— Accidental conſumptions may ariſe, 1. From ulcers, 
chalky ſtones, or polypuſes in the lungs, cauſed by ſome- 
thing that obſtrudts the circulation in the pulmonary veſ- 
ſels, or renders the blood viſcid, as a ſuppreſſion of any 
natural evacuation. 2. From intemperance, occaſioning 
either a cacochymia, or plethora. 3. From peripneu- 
monies, pleuriſies, aſthmas, coughs, catarrhs, diarrhceas, 
venercal diſorders, and exceſs of venery. 4. From grief, 
hard ſtudy, &c. 
Natural conſumptions may ariſe from the ſtraitneſs of the 
thorax, or an ill conformation of the parts. | 
An hereditary conſumption may be communicated from the 
parents, without any other viſible cauſe. 
A conſumption uſually begins with flying pains and ſtitches z 
a troubleſome pain at the pit of the ſtomach, or in the 
diaphragm ; frequent ſpitting, loſs of appetite, a quick 
pulſe, a ſweetneſs or ſaltneſs in the ſaliva, heat and fluſh- 
ings in the face and palms of the hands after meals, an 
hectic fever towards the evening, heavineſs, faintneſs, 
night-ſweats; and, where the lungs are firſt diſordered, 
a cough, catarrh, or aſthma, uſually precede it. When 
theſe ſymptoms are violent, it is confirmed; and then 
comes on an expectoration of purulent or bloody matter, 
and the vomica pulmonum; at length, the feet ſwell, 
the expectoration ſtops, a diarrhoea comes on; and then 
the facies Hippocratica, and death. The cure of an uni- 
verſal, or muſcular conſumption, depends principally upon 
removal into a proper air, exerciſe, and the uſing of a re- 
gular nouriſhing diet, particularly vegetables and milk; 
the appetite is to be excited by proper bitters, and other 
ſtomachics. 
In a pulmonary conſumption, or phthiſis, balſamics and olea- 
inous medicines, are uſually added 
r. Wainwright, indeed, takes the particles of oily me- 
dicines to be too groſs and viſcid to enter the ſmall ori- 
fices of the lacteals; and thinks, that their operation or 
effect being confined to the firſt paſſages, they are not 
only of no ſervice in the cure, but are apt to pall the 


* 
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teals, and diarrhœas. 
But this ſeems contrary to common experience: that 
their particles are ſmall enough to enter the lacteals, is 
evident, from the ſudden relief nephritic perſons find in 
violent paroxyſms of the ſtone by the paſſages being re- 
laxed ſoon after their exhibition. That diarrhœas, and 
blunting the appetite in ſome conſtitutions, will be the 
conſequence of their continuance, or exhibition in too 
great quantities, mult be allowed ; but then this is either 
accidental to ſome kinds of conſtitutions, or ariſes from 
ſome error in uſing them. 
As to the laQteals being obſtructed by their uſe, it ſeems 
a mere notion, and as much unſupported by experience 
as that other hypotheſis, which a late author, Dr. 
Quincy, has been fond of aſſerting; viz. that the uſe of 
butter is apt to foul the glands. 
A conſumption is frequently the conſequence of a neg- 
lected cou v. 
Beſides repeated ſmall bleedings, which is the beſt of all 
remedies for diminiſhing the heCtic fits, the ſaline 
draughts and a cool diet are to be uſed. Colliquative 
ſweats may be checked by drinking about a pint of lime- 
water, ſoftened with a little new milk. 
In the advanced ſtate of a conſumption, we may diſtin- 
guiſh two kinds of coughs, one cauſed by the ulcers of 
the lungs, and the other by a thin rheum falling upon 
the fauces and trachea. For the firit of theſe, about ten 
drops of balſam of Peru or Copaiba may be given twice 
a day in a bolus of conſerve of roſes ; and for the latter, 
incraſſants, 


appetite, occaſion obſtructions in the mouths of the lac- 


7 


CoxngUMPTION, in Furriery, is alſo a diſeaſe incident to 
horſes, conſiſting in a waite of muſcular fleſh, attended 


CONSUS. See ConsSUALla. | 
CONTACT, the relative ſtate of two things that toueh 


Contract, angle of, is the angle HLM (Tab. Geometry, fig. 


C 


thc ſo much boaſted preſervatives againſt this been found 


in the air, and then to drink ſome warm liquor, as tea of 


incraſſants, as conſerve of roſes and opium ;z which lafl 


ought to be given with caution, as being apt to heat the 
body. Sce BALSAMS. 


with a flow fever. In this diſorder. bleeding in ſmall 
quantities is recommended: mercurial purges, and a 
powder of native cinnabar, gum guaiacum and nitre, of 
cach one pound, in the quantity of an ounce twice a 
day; ſpring graſs, and ſalt marſhes, are alſo of great 
ſervice, when there is any proſpect of a recovery. ö 


each other, or whoſe ſurfaces join to each other without 

any interſtice, The canta? of two ſpherical bodies 15 
only in one point; and the ſame holds of a tangent and 
the circumference of a circle. Hence, becauſe very few 
ſurfaces are capable of touching in all points, and the 
cohcfion of bodies is in proportion to their contacts; thoſe 
bodies will ſtick faſteſt together, which are capable of 
the greateſt contact. 


10.) formed by the arch of a circle ML, with the tan- 

zent HL, at the place of the cast. 

Fuclid demonſtratgs, that the right line HL, ſtanding 

erpendicular on the radius CI,, touches the circle only 
in one point : nor can there be any other right line drawn 
between the TANGENT and the circle. 

Hence, the angle of contact is leſs than any rectilinear 
one; and the angle of the ſemicircle between the radius 
CL, and the arch ML, is greater than any rectilinear 
acute angle. | 

This paradox of Euclid has exercifed the-wits of mathe- 
maticians: it was the ſubject of a long controverſy be- 
tween Peletarius and Clavius; the firlt of whom main- 
tained the angle of contaf heterogeneous to a rectilinear 
one; as a line is heterogencous to a ſurface : the latter 
maintained the contrary. 
Dr. Wallis has a formal treatiſe on the angle of contact, 
and of the ſemicircle z where, with other great mathe- 
maticians, he approves of the opinion of Peletarius. 
ON'TAGION, mfe&1en, or the communicating, or trans- 
ferring, a diſeaſe from one body to another. 

Contagion, in fome diſeaſcs, is only effected by an imme- 
diate contact, or touch: as the madneſs of a dog, which 
is communicated by biting; and the poiſon of the pox, 
which is tranſmitted from the infected perſon in the act 
of copulation. In others it is conveyed by infected 
clothes; as the itch. —In others the contagion is tranſ- 
mitted through the air to a great diſtance, by means of 
ſtcams, or effluvia, expiring from the ſick; as in the 
PLAGUE, and other peſtilential diſtempers : in which 
caſe, the air is even ſaid to be contagiaus, i. e. full of con- 
tagicus particles. 
In times of peſtilential centagion, the phyſician, and others 
who attend upon the ſick, are in the moſt imminent dan- 
ger of falling into the ſame condition; nor have any of 


of any conſequence z on the contrary, the very remedies, 
many of them at leaſt, which have been contrived on 
this occaſion, are very dangerous when lodged in impru- 
dent hands, as well as uſeleſs and improper in all. The 
beſt methods of ſafety are rſt never to viſit a patient in 
any infectious diſorder when one is faſting, but ſome ge- 
nerous wine ought always to be drank firſt. Some are 
of opinion that 1t is proper to eat firſt a piece of bread 
and butter, ſoaked in vinegar, either ſimple, or with rue 
firſt ſtamped in it. When one is in the patient's apart- 
ment, great care is to be taken never to eat or drink 
there, nor to ſwallow one's ſpittle; and it is no idle cuſ- 
tom in thoſe who are continually in the infected room to 
chew zedoary, myrrh, angelica, cinnamon, or the like 
warm and aromatic drugs; for all theſe things promote 
a plentiful diſcharge of ſaliva from the mouth, which it 
is certain, when ſwallowed, cannot but often carry peſ- 
tilential particles down with it into the ſtomach, whence 
they will cafily find their way into the blood. It may be 
added as a good rule, that we never ſtay too long in an 
infected room; for a conſtitution that could have reſiſted 
the contagion for a ſmall time, may caſily be overpowered 
by too long a continuance in the way of it. 
Aſter one is returned home from a viſit of this kind, it 
is always proper to walh one's hands and mouth with vi- 
negar and water; to change clothes, hanging the former 


ſcordium, ſage, or other herbs of that kind, or, in their 
place, coffee; for this opens the pores and if any ſmall 


quantity of the peſtilential virus ſhould have mixed itſelf | 
with the blood, expels it by a gentle perſpiration, It | 


may be alſo of great aſſiſtance to all about the fick, for 
preventing them from being infected, to hold frequently 


CON 


ſprinkle vinegar on a red-hot iron, in the 
rect and TI the air, and to (moke tobacco. Ho” 
* SR 20 * Sce EPIDEMICAL. wo whe 
(LARA, in Botany, a name given by ſome autho 
the plant which produces the faba 1 
: 00 bf ue P faba ſancti Ignatii, or St. 
ON TA RII, in Antiguity, a kind of horſemen. ; 
armour was the en a kind of long ſpear. wok chick 
CONT EMPLATION, an act of the mind, whereby it a 
plies itſelf to conſider, reflect on, and admire, the — 5 
derful works of God, nature, &c. s 25 
Contemplation is the height of perſection of the m ſtie 
divines, See MrsTic. 7 
CONTEMPORARY, or Corempor ARY, a perſon, or 
thing, of the ſame time, or that exiſled in the ſame 2 e 
with another. Socrates, Plato, and Ariſtophanes _ 
contemporarics : the beſt hiſtories are thoſe of contemporay 
authors. 7 
CONTEMPT, in Law, is diſabedience to the rules and vr. 
ders of à court, which hath power to puniſh ſuch of. 
fence; and a man may be impriſoned for a contem pt done 
in court, but not for a centempt out of court, or for pri- 
vate abuſe. Cro. Eliz. 68 . 
Attachment alſo lies for contempt to the court, to bring 
in the offender to anſwer to interrogatories, &c. and if 
he cannot acquit himſelf, he ſhall be fined, 1 Lill. 30g. 
As the degrees of this crime vary, the puniſhment is (cf 
een ſometimes à mere fine, and ſometimes im- 
priſonment. 
CONTENEMENT, a word, in our Ancient L Aw. tobt, 
about whoſe ſignification authors are not rightly agreed, 
According to ſome, it ſhould ſignify the countenance, 
credit, or reputation, a perſon has, 5 and by reaſon 
of his freehold. In which ſenſe it is uſed in the ſtat. 1 
Edw. III. &c. where it ſtands as ſynonymous with coun- 
tenance. 
Others will have it ſignify what is neceſſary for the ſup- 
port and maintenance of men, according to their ſeveral 
qualities, conditions, or ftates of life. Thus, Spelman, 
Contenomentum eft &ftimatic, & conditionit forma, qua quis 


arta, cap. 14. 
CONTENT, in Mathematics, a term frequently uſed for the 
capacity of a veſſel, or the area of ſpace z or the quan- 
tity of any matter, or ſpace, ale in certain bounds. 
The content of a tun of round TIMBER is 43 ſolid feet. A 
load of hewn timber contains 50 cubic ſeet : in a foot of 
timber are contained 1728 cubic or ſquare inches, and 
as often as 1728 inches are contained in a piece of im- 
ber, be it round, or ſquare z ſo many feet of timber are 
contained in the piece. 
In gauging, the gallon for bcer and ale is allowed to con- 
tain 282 cubic inches, and the wine gallon 231; the 
2 of dry meaſure 272. i 
ence, as oft as 282 cubic inches are contained in any 
veſſel, round or ſquare ; ſo many gallons of ale or beer 
it holds; and the like may be obſerved of the other 
meaſures, ; 
Multiply, therefore, one fide of a ſquare, or oblong, into 
the other; and divide by one of thoſe numbers, accord- 
ing to the quality of the liquor; the quotient gives d 
area in gallons, upon an inch deep. 
Though the work may be conſiderably ſhortened by only 
multiplying the ſides of ſquares, or the diamctets 0 
rounds, into themſelves ; the product is the number 0 
gallons, and parts, the veſſel contains, upon an inch 2 
depth: and when that receives an augmentation, by be⸗ 
ng two, three, or four inches deep, it then commence 
a 
as it is inches and parts deep. TOP 
A cubic foot contains ſix gallons and almoſt a Pint 
ale and beer; and ſeven gallons two quarts, of wine. 15 
cubic foot of dry — 2 contains ſix gallons aud 
half, and ſomething more. A buſhel of ſalt contains 5 
ounds averdupoiſe. Sce GAUGING. 3 
CONTENTIOUS juriſdifion, in Law, denotes ger, ke 
aſſembly, which has a power to judge and dete 
differences between contending parties. — 
The lords chief juſtices, judges, &c. have —— 
juriſdifion z but the lords of the treaſury, the 10 judges 
ſioners of cuſtoms, &c. have none; being mer J] 
of accompts and tranſactions. 
CONTESTATIO Litis, 2 
ral aſſertion that the plainti 
which aſſertion is afterwards extended an 
his plea. = 
cont EXT, among Divines and Critics, that - 
ture, or other woods. which lies about the 
fore or after it, or both. e an 
To take the full and genuine ſenſe of the text, th 
text ſhould be regarded. both 


* 
Civilians, denotes à Ban 
hath no ground of 3 in 
d maintain 


t of Setip⸗ 
4 EXT, be 


ſpunges dipt in vinegar to their noles, and frequently to 


cONTEXTURE, a word frequently uſed in ſpeaking 4 
6 


in republica ſubſiſlit. And in this ſenſe it occurs in Magna 


olid body, and contains as many gallons, and parts, 


Ce 
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of the works of nature and art; and denoting the diſ. 
poſition and union of the conſtituent parts with reſpect | 
to one another. 

CONTIGNATION, in ArchiteAure, the art or act of 
FLOORING, by laying figna, RAFTERS, together. 

CONTIGUITY, the relation of bodies touching one an- 
other. See CONTINUITY. b 

CONTIGUOUS, a relative term, underſtood of things 
diſpoſed ſo near each other, that they join their ſurfaces, 
or touch. | 
The houſes in ancient Rome were not contigusus, as ours 
are, but all inſulated. ; 

CoxT16U0Us angles, in Geometry, are ſuch as have one leg 
common to each angle; otherwiſe called adjoining angles. 
In contradiſtinction to thoſe produced by continuing their 
legs through the point of contact, which are called oppo- 

te or vertical ANGLES, N 

CONTINENCE, in Ethics, a moral virtue, by which we 
reſiſt concupiſcence. It ſhould ſeem that there is this 
diſtinction between chaſtity and continence, in that it re- 
quires no effort to be chaſte, which reſults from conſti- 
tution z whereas continence appears to be the conſequence 
of a victory gained over ourſelves. The verb continere, in 
the Latin, ſignifies to reſtrain. 

CON [INENT, in Geography, a terra firma, main - land, or 

a large extent of country, not interrupted by ſeas: ſo 
called, in oppoſition to iſland, peninſula, &c. See EARTH, 
Oc Ax, &c. : 
Sicily is ſaid to have been anciently torn from the conti- 
nent of Italy; and it is an old tradition, which ſome of 
our antiquaries have ſtill a regard to, that Britain was 
formerly a part of the continent of France. 
The world is ordinarily divided into two grand continents ; 
the old and the new: the old comprehends Europe, Aſia, 
and Africa; the new the two Americas, north and 
ſouth. 

CUNTINENT cauſe of a diſtemper is that whereon the diſ- 
caſe depends fo immediately, that it continues ſo long as 
that remains, and no longer. ; 

Ihus a ſtone in the bladder may be the continent cauſe of 
a ſuppreſſion of urine. d 7 

CoxnTiNENT fevers, a term uſed by medical writers to ex- 
preſs ſuch fevers as continue through their whole courſe 
exactly in the ſame tenor in which they begun, without 
the leaſt viſible intermiſſion. They are thus called in op- 
poſition to the continuous fevers, which, though they never 
regularly go off ſo as to have r yet have fre- 
quent remiſſiann. Of the number of continent fevers are 
the ephemera, whether it be ſtrictly diary, or continues 
more days; alſo the fynocha, which is called the continent 
fever, by way of eminence. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 
252. Hee FEVER. | 

CONTINGENCY of blood, in the writers of the laws of 
Scotland, is uſed for proximity of blood. Bayne, Crim. 
Law. p 48. 

CONTINGENT, ſomething caſual, uncertain, or depend- 
ent upon CHANCE. 

ConTINGENT, future, in Logic, denotes a conditional event 
which may, or may not, happen, according as circum- 
ſtances fall out. 

CouNTINGENT is alſo a term of relation for the quota that 

falls to any perſon upon a diviſion. 
Each prince of Germany, in time of war, is to furniſh 
ſo many men, ſo much money and munition, for his con- 
tingent. By the new treaty of Hanover it is Rn, 
that in caſe of a rupture with the emperor, the kings of 
Great Britain and Pruſſia may furniſh their contingents, as 
ſiefs of the empire, at the ſame time they are at war 
therewith. 

CoNnTINGENT uſe, in Lato, is an uſe limited in a cox 
ance of land, which may, or may not, happen to veſt, 
according to the contingency expreſſed in the limitation of 
ſuch uſe. 

ConTINGENT /egacy, is a legacy depending on the life of 
the legatee; if it be left to any perſon, when or if he at- 
tains the age of twenty-one, and he dies before that 
time, it is a lapſed legacy; but if it is left t be paid 
when he attains that age, it is a veſted legacy; and if 
the legatee dies, his repreſentatives ſhall receive it out of 
the teitator's eſtate at the time when it would have be- 
come payable, had the legatee lived. Blackſt. Com. vol. 
ii. p. 513. | 

C =o remainder, in Law, is where an eſtate is li- 
mited to take place in futuro, upon an uncertain event; 

- as whete a particular eſtate, which doth ſupport a re- 
mainder, may or may not determine before the remainder 
may commence. 10 Rep. 85. See REMAINDER. | 

CoxnTINGENT line, or Line of ConTINGENCY, in DIAL- 
LING, is a line that croſſes the $UBSTI1LE at right angles. 

CONTINGENTS are ſometimes alſo uſed by mathematicians 
in the ſame ſenſe as TANGENTS. 

CONTINUAL claim. See CLAIM continual, 

Vor. I. Ne go. f 
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CoxnTINUAL propoertionals, When in a ſeries of quantities, 
the firſt is to the ſecond as the ſecond to the third, and 
the third to the fourth, and the fourth to the fifth, &c. 
they are called continual proportionals. 

CONTINUANCE, in Law, is much the ſame as PRORO- 
GATION among the civilians. See D1$CONTINUANCE. 

ConTINUANCE of @ writ, or action, is its holding in force 
from one term to another, in a caſe where the ſheriff hag 
not returned, or executed, a former writ iſſued out in the 
ſame action. 


CoNnTINUANCE of affiſe. If a record in the treaſury be al- 


leged by one party, and denied by the other, a certiorari - 
ſhall be ſued to the treaſury and chamberlain of the ex- 


chequer : who, if they certify not that the ſaid record is 
there, or likely to be in the Tower 1 the king ſhall then 


ſend to the juſtices, repeating the certificate, and will 
them to continue the aſſiſe. 


CONTINUANDA offiſa. Sce Ass TSA. 
CONTINUANDO, in Law, a term uſed where a plain- 
tiff would recover damages for ſeveral treſpaſſes in the 
ſame action. 
To avoid multiplicity of ſuits, a man may in one action 
of treſpaſs recover damages for forty, or more, treſpaſſes; 


laying the firſt to be done with a continuance to the whole 


time wherein the reſt of the treſpaſſes were done; which 
is done in this form: continuands tranſgreſſionem prædictam, 
Sc. a prædicto die, Ic. uſque, Cc. 
CoNnTINUANDO proceſſum. See PROCESSUM. 
CONTINUANS pun&um. See PUNCTUM. 


CONTINUATION of motion. See MoTion, and Pao- 


JECTILE. 

CONTINUATIVE conjun#ions. See ConjuncTION. 

CONTINUATO, in the Italian Mufic, is uſed to direct a 
ſinger, or player, to continue or hold on a ſound, in 
equal ſtrength or manner; or to continue a movement in 
an equal degree of time all the way. 

CONTINUED, or ConTixUAL fever, is ſuch a FEVER as 
ſometimes remits, but never intermits, or goes entirel 
off, till its period. They are thus called to diſtinguiſh 
them from the coNTINENT fevers. 

A continual fever may be defined to be the continuance of 
an increaſed velocity in the CIRCULATION of the BLOOD, 
beyond what is natural to the conſtitution. 

If this velocity often decreaſes and tiſes again to the ſame 
height, it is called a continual periodical fever, 

And if it entirely ceaſe in the ſpace of a day, or two, it 
is called an ephemeris. 

A continual fever, then, may remit, or abate, and increaſe 
again, alternately ; but not intermit, which would con- 
ſtitute it an intermitting fever, or ague. 

ConTINUED Quantity. J See ConTiINUUM, Coxrixutrv, 

CoNTINUED Body, &c. and QUANTITY, 

CoNnTINUED, or thorough baſs, in Mufic, is that which con- 
tinues to play conſtantly both during the recitatives, and 
to ſuſtain the choir, or chorus. 

CoNnTINUED proportion, in Arithmetic, is that wherein the 

conſequent of the firſt ratio is the fame with the antece- 
dent of the ſecond—as 3: 6: : 6: 12. See PRoPORs 
TION, 
On the contrary, if the conſequent of the firſt ratio be 
different from the antecedent of the ſecond, the propor- 
tion is ſaid to be diſcrete: as, 3:6::4:8. See Dis- 
CRETE. 

CoNnTINUED Zocle, or ſocle, in Architecture. See Soctx. 

ConTINUED Attic, Community, Pedeſial, See the ſubſtan- 
tives. 

CONTINUI folutio. See SoLUTI10. 

CONTINU is uſually defined, among Schoolmen, th 
immediate coheſion of parts in the ſame guantum. Others 
define it, a mode of body, whereby its extremes become 
one: and others, a ſtate of body reſulting from the mu- 
tual implication of its parts. 

Continuation relates to duration, and continuity to extenſion, 
We ſay, the continuation of a work, or an action; and 
the continuity of ſpace or ſize z continuation of the ſame 
conduct; and continuity of the ſame building. 

There are two kinds of continuity; mathematical, and phy- 
fical. The firſt is merely imaginary, and fictitious; ſince 
it ſuppoſes real or phyſical parts where there are none. 
Phyfical continuity is ricky, that ſtate of two or more 
parts, or particles, wherein they appear to adhere, or 
conſtitute one uninterrupted quantity, or continuum; or 
between which we perceive no intermediate ſpace. 

The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh two other ſorts of continuity; 
viz. homogeneous, and heterogeneous. The firſt, where our 
ſenſes do not perceive the , "ane or extremes, of the 


parts; and this agrees even to air, water, &c. The ſe- 
cond, where our ſenſes do indeed perceive the extremes 
of certain parts, yet at the ſame time obſerve the ſame 
parts cloſely linked to each other; either in virtue of 
their ſituation or figure, &c. and this is chiefly attri- 
buted to the bodies of animals and plants. 
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The continuity of bodies is a ſtate merely relative to our 
fight and touch : e. gr. if the diſtance of two ſeparate 
objects be ſuch, as that the viſual angle they ſubtend 18 
in{enſible to the eye, which it will be if leſs than ſixteen 
ſeconds, the two ſeparate bodies will then appeat contiguous. 
Now, the reſult of ſeveral contiguous objects is a continuzty : 
ſo that any number of viſible objects, being placed fo as 
that the diſtances ſubtend angles of leſs than ſixteen ſe- 
conds, they will appear to form one continuum. | 
And hence, as we can determine the diſtance at which 
any given magnitude becomes inviſible ; it is eaſy to find 
at what diſtance any two bodies, however remote from 
each other, will appear as contiguous ; and ſeveral, as 
forming one continuum. For the phyſical cauſe of conti- 
nuity, fee COHESION. 


he calls a law of continuity to obtain in the univerſe, by 
which law every thing that is executed or done in nature, 
is done by infinitely ſmall degrees. He urges, that good 
ſenſe dictates this truth, natura non operatur per ſaltum, 
or that nothing can paſs from one extreme to another, 
without paſſing through all the intermediate degrees. 
Bernouilli Opera, tom. iii. p. 9. feq. 

This law ſeems ſubject to difficulties; rigorouſly taken, 
it ſuppoſes actual, and yet infinitely ſmall changes, which 
ſome philoſophers cannot reliſh; and if we ſuppoſe 
changes only imperceptible to our ſenſes, but finite, the 
law of continuity is no leſs violated, than if the univerſe 
were to be ſuddenly deſtroyed, as M. Maupertuis juſtly 
obſerves. Mem. de PAcad. de Berlin. tom. ii. p. 284. 
This law of continuity led Mr. Bernouilli to reject all 
HARD bodies as chimeras, and naturally impoſſible. 

CONTINUO, in the /tahan Muſic, is ſometimes applied 
to baſſo, to ſignify the thorough baſs. Thut 4bafſs conti- 
nuo, is the continual, or thorough baſs. It is ſometimes 
marked in muſic books by the letters B, C. 

CoxnTinuo is alſo uſed for a ſpecies of harmony men- 
tioned by Julius Pollux, and which, ſays Zarlino, an- 
ſwers to the perpetual burden of our bag-pipes, which 

now and them muſt be harmonious. 

CONTINUOUS fevers. See ConTINUED fever. 

CONTINUUM, or Cox rINuED quantity, in Phyſics, de- 
notes a quantity, or co-extenſion, whoſe parts are not 
divided, but joined and connected together; ſo as to 
leave no room to determine where one begins, and an- 
other ends. 

It is controverted, among philoſophers, whether a conti- 

nuum be infinitely diviſible, i. e. diviſible into infinite 

roportionable parts ? 

The ancients attributed the riſe of water, in pumps, to 

the love of conTINUITY, and the abhorrence of a va- 

CUUM3; becauſe the weight and preſſure of the air was 

not then known. 

Mathematicians divide QUANTITY into continued, and 

diſcrete. a 

Continued quantity is that expreſſed by lines, and makes 

the ſubject of geometry. 

Diſcrete quantities are thoſe expreſſed by numbers, which 

make the ſubject of arithmetic. 

In medicine and chirurgery, wounds, ulcers, fractures, 

&c. are expreſſed by the phraſe sol ur Io continui, or ſc- 

lution of continuity. 

In a critical ſenſe, we ſay, there ought to be a continuity, 

i. e. a connexion between the parts of a diſcourſe. 

In the epic poem, particularly, the action ſhould have a 

n An the narration, though the events, or inci- 

dents, be not continued. As ſoon as ever the poet has 

opened his ſubject, and brought his perſons on the ſtage, 

the action is to be continued to the end; every character 

muſt be at work, and no ſuch thing as an idle perſon to 

be ſeen. 

F. Boſſu obſerves, that, by retrenching dull languiſhing 

incidents, and intervals void of action, which break the 

continuity, the poem acquires a continued force, which 
makes it run equally throughout. 

CONTOBABDITES, a ſe& in the ſixth century. Their 
firſt leader was Severus of Antioch, who was ſucceeded 
oy John the grammarian, ſurnamed Philoponus, and one 
- heodoſius; whoſe followers were alſo called Theodo- 
ſians. 

Part of them, who were willing to receive a book com- 
4 by Theodofius on the Trinity, made a ſeparate 
ys and were called Contobabdites, from I know not 
what place, which Nicephorus does not mention, but 
which muſt apparently have been the place where they 
held their aſſemblies. 
The Contobabdites allowed of no biſhops ; which is the 
„e given us concerning them. 

CO OP ÆCT E, of KOVTo0cs pole, and Annes, compact, 
in Antiquity, a ſort of artiſts who ſupported a pole on 
their foreheads ſo firmly, that boys could play, dance, 
and wreſtle together on it. 


Leibnitz, an eminent mathematician, has ſuppoſed what 


_ 


CONTOR, or Cx ron, a bird of Peru, faid to 
largeſt in the world. With its wings expanded 
ſures ſixteen feet from the tip of the one to the 

ſingle feather of it is four feet two inches long 


is ſtrong enough to tear off the hide, and ri 
bowels of an ox. Two of them will deft 


be the 
» It mea. 
Other ; 2 
its beak 
p up the 


Phil. Tranſ. Ne 208. p G1. Hee Convong, 1 


CONTORSION, the action of twiſting, or : 
member of the body out of its natural Gtugtin Ds g 
Rope- dancers accuſtom themſelves to contor fins of thei 
limbs from their youth, to render the fibres of their py 
ticulations lax, and ſupple, for all kinds of poſtures on 

ConToks10N, in Medicine, has many ſignifications, Firſt 

the iliac p is thus called; ſecondly, an incomplete 4, 
location is thus named, when a bone is partly ſorced fro 
its articulation ;z thirdly, a diſlocation of the vertebre of 
the back ſideways, or crookedneſs of theſe vertebrex, a 
called contorfions of them z fourthly, a diſorder of tie be 
is thus called, in which it is drawn toward one fide, «; 
ther by a ſpaſmodic contraction of the muſcles © he 
ſame fide, or a palſy of their antagoniſt muſcles on £ 
other. James's Med. Dict. . 
The contorfion of the neck is uſually occaſioned, accord. 
ing to Nucke, by a relaxation, or paraty/is, of one of the 
maſtoidal muſcles : for hence it happens, that its ant. 
goniſt, whoſe power is now no longer balanced, con- 
tracting with its proper force, draws the head towards 
that ſide. 
He adds, that this diſorder cannot be remedied to, 
ſpeedily ; and preſcribes, from the beginning, liniments 
capable of relaxing and ſoftening the fibres, to be uſed 
not only to the — Fr in contraction, but alſo, and * 
cipally, to the paralytic muſcle, which is the ſeat of the 
diſorder. 

* OUR, outline; that which terminates and defines 3 

gure. 
A great part of the {kill of the painter conſiſts in ma- 
naging the contours. { 
The contour of a figure makes what we call the drang, 
or deſign. The contour of a face, the Italian painters or- 
dinarily call the lineaments of it. 

CONTOURNE, in Heraldry, is uſed when beaſts are re- 
preſented ſtanding, or running, with their faces to the 
ſiniſter-ſide of the eſcutcheon; they being always ſup- 
poſed to look to the dexter- ide, unleſs it be otherwiſe 
expreſſed. 

CONTOURNIATED, a term applied, among Antiquriz, 
to a kind of medallions which have a broad riſing rinon 
each ſide ; and figures that have ſcarce any relievo, in 
compariſon with the true medallions. 

They have their name from their edges; which appear 
as if turned in the lathe. All we have 8 
theſe contourniated medals, ſeem to have been ſtruck about 
the ſame time. F. Hardouin conjectures them not to be 
earlier than the thirteenth century; other antiquaries go 
back as far as the fifth; and others ſind inſtances of them 
as ancient as the time of Nero. 
This ſort of work ſeems to have had its origin in Greece, 
and to have been appropriated to honour the memories 
of great men; principally, thoſe who had borne away 
the prize at the ſolemn games; ſuch are thoſe remaining 
of Homer, Solon, Euclid, Pythagoras, Socrates, Apo- 
lonius Tyaneus, and ſeveral athletæ, whoſe victories ate 
expreſſed on them by palms and chariots, either bigæ, 
or quadrigæ. 

CONTRA, or CounTER, in Compeſition. See COUNTER: 

Cow rRA apertura, in Surgery, a counter opening. This“ 
ſometimes very neceſſary in wounds made by puncture 
or a bullet, in order to diſcharge whatever is containe 
in the wound, and prevent its growing fiſtulous. James: 
Med. Dict. 

ConTRA formam collationis, is a writ that lies where 3 44 
has given lands, in perpetual alms, to a religious bout, 
hoſpital, ſchool, or the like, and the governor, ol me- 
nagers, have alienated the lands, contrary to the inten- 
tion of the donor. 

This was ſounded on the ſtatute of Weſtm. 2. . 

ConTRA formam feoffamenti, is a writ for a tenant, V * 
infeoffed by the lord's charter, to make certain ſuit — 
ſervice to his court; and is afterwards diſtrained for mo 
than is contained therein. Reg. of Writs, fol. 17 
Nut. B. ii. fol. 162. f every 

CoxnTRA formam flatuti, is the uſual concluſion 0 a 
indictment, &c, laid on an offence created by — F 

CONTRABAND, in Commerce, a prohibited commonly 
or, a merchandize bought or ſold, imported or af cn 
in prejudice, and contrary, to the laws and oro 
of a ſtate, or the public prohibitions of the en 
The word comes from the Italian contrabando, ol. ct 
and bande, . d. contrary to edict, or publication 9 P 
hibition. | 


: ions then” 
Contraband goods are not only liable to conſiſcation of 


ſelves ; but do alſo ſubject all other allowed merchandizes 
found with them in the ſame box, parcel, or bale, toge- 
ther with the horſes, waggons, &c. which conduct them 
to the ſame. 3 
There are contraband goods, which, beſides confiſcation 
' are prohibited on pain of death; as, v. gr. in France, 
India, and China ſtults, linens, &c. 
In England there are two principal contrabands for expor- 
tation, wools and live ſheep, which all ſtrangers are pro- 
hibited from carrying out, on pain of having the right 
hand cut off; the other, that of ſheep-ſkins and calf- 
ſkins, which all foreigners are in like manner prohibited 
from exporting, on pain alſo of having the right hand 
cut off; yet the ſubjects of England are allowed to tranſ- 
port the ſame from France to England. a 
Other contrabands for exportation are raw horns, white 
aſhes, ſtocking-looms, or any part thereof, fullers earth, 
and all raw hides, or ſkins. 
Of goods contraband as to the import, there are above 
fifty in the liſts made in 1662, and yet there are twenty- 
five of them which now ſtand in the tariff; the non-exe- 
cution of the acts of parliament, whereby they were im- 
poſed, ſeeming to have reſtored them to the freedom of 
importation. 
The chief of thoſe ſtill contrabanded, and not tariffed, are 
woollen caps, woollen cloths, ſaddles, and harneſs, dice, 
billiards, all ſorts of tanned, or dreſſed hides, dreſſed 
furs, all ſorts of ſhoemakers ware, locks, and divers ſorts 
of cutlers ware; all painted goods, except paper; wires, 
buckles, gold and filver leaf, and horns for lanterns. 
Since the year 1662, ſeveral other commodities have been 
made contraband; particularly, fitk and galloons, laces, 
embroidery, fringes, buttons, and other filk and thread 
manufactures ; black taffaties, called alamedes, or lute- 
ſtring. 
In » af and 1720, an attempt was made in parliament 
to paſs a bill for putting gold and filver, whether in 
coined ſpecies, or otherwiſe, among the number of con- 
traband goods for exportation; but in vain, by reaſon of 
the ſtrong oppoſition made by thoſe who enrich them- 
ſelves by the export of theſe metals; which, by the laws 
of the kingdom, are allowed to be ſent away, upon en- 
tering them, paying the duty of the export, and making 
oath of their being foreign, i. e. of their not being the 
coin, or the plate of the kingdom, melted down. 

CONTRACT, a mutual conſent of two, or more, parties, 
who promiſe and oblige themſelves voluntarily, to do 
ſomething, pay a certain ſum, or the like. 

SALES, EXCHANGES, DONATIONS, LEASES, &c. are ſo 
many different ſpecies of contracts. 

ConTRACT is particularly uſed, in Common Law, for an 
agreement or covenant between two, with a lawful con- 
ſideration, or cauſe. 

As, if I ſell my horſe for money ; or covenant, in confi- 
deration of 20/. to make you a leaſe of a farm; theſe are 
good contratts, becauſe there is quid pro quo. 

ConTRAcT Nude, and Quai. See the adjeCtives. 

CONTRACT, uſurious, is à contract to pay more intereſt for 
money than the laws allow. 

It is a devaſtavit in executors to pay a debt upon an uſu- 
rious contract. | | 

ConTRAcT. In marriage, the Romaniſts diſtinguiſh the 
civil contract, which is the conſent of the parties, from 
the ſacrament, which is the benediction of the prieſt. __ 
Thoſe contracts are ſaid to be null, which the law prohi- 
bits: ſuch are all contra&s between perſons incapable of 
contracting, as minors, religious, lunatics, wives without 
conſent of their huſbands, &c. 

ConTRACT is alſo uſed for the inſtrument in writing, 
which ſerves as a proof of the conſent granted, and the 
obligation paſſed between the parties. 8 
Among the ancient Romans, contract, and all voluntary 
acta, were written, either by the parties themſelves, or 
by one of the witneſſes, or by a domeſtic ſecretary of 
one of the parties, whom they call a netaryz but who 
was no public perſon, as among us. 

The contract, when finiſhed, was carried to the magiſtrate, 
who gave it a public authority by receiving it inter aa 
into the number of the AcTs under his juriſdiction; 


1 


giving each of the parties a copy thereof, and ſealed 
with his ſeal. Which practice paſſed into France, where 


it obtained a long time. 
CONTRACTILE force, that property, or power, inherent 
in certain bodies, whereby, when extended, they are en- 


abled to draw themſelves up again to their former di- 


menſions. 
For the cauſe of this property, which is of the utmoſt 


conſequence to a right underſtanding of the animal 0eC0> 


nomy, ſee FIRE. 
CONTRACTION, in Logic, a ſpecies of reduction, where- 
in the thing that reduces does alſo abridge, or bring the 
thing reduced into a lefler compaſs: 


The deſign of contraction is to bring things, which be: 
fore were too lax and diſfuſive, nearer, together; that ſo 
their mutual relation may appear the more clearly, and 
they may better ſtrengthen and ſupport each other, 
To this. head are 8 the arguments, as they are 
called, of poems and orations; the titles and ſummaries 
_ of chapters, &c. | | 
ConTRACTION, in Phyſics, denotes a diminiſhing of the 
extent, or dimenſions, of a body; or a bringing of its 
parts cloſer to each other; upon which it becomes hea- 
vier, harder, &c. See CONDENSATION. 
Contraction, in this ſenſe, ſtands oppoſed to dilatation. - 
All bodies contract by col p, and dilate, or rarefy, by 
HEAT. See RAREFACTION, 2 ö 
ConTRACTION is frequently uſed, by anatomical writers, 
to expreſs the ſhrinking up of a fibre, or an aſſemblage 
of fibres, when extended. 15 
Convulſions and ſpaſms proceed from a preternatural con- 
traction of the fibres of the muſcles of the part con- 
vulſed. | 
On the contrary, paralytic diſorders generally proceed 
from a too great laxneſs of the fibres of the parts af- 
fected ; or from the want of that degree of contraction 
neceſſary to perform the natural motion or action of the 
part. | 
In the firſt, therefore, the animal ſpirits are ſuppoſed to 
flow, either in too great a quantity, or irregularly; and, 
in the laſt, the animal ſpirits are either denied a free 
aſſage into the part affected, or the tenſion of the ſibrillæ 
is ſuppoſed inſufficient to promote the circulation. 
Contractien evidently appears to be the true natural ſtate 
of all the muſcles; for, if a muſcle be at any time freed 
from the power of its antagoniſt, it is immediately found 
to contract; and is not, by any action of the will, or the 
ſpirits, to be reduced to a ſtate of dilatation. 
CONTRACTION of the heart, arteries, lungs, c. See Sy- 
STOLE, HEART, ARTERY, PULSE, &c. 
CoNnTRACTION, in Grammar, the reduction of two vowels, 
or ſyllables, into one; as, may nt, for may not; ſhouldſt, 
for /houldeſt, & c. | 
The Greeks abound with contra#1ons, both in their verbs, 
and their nouns. 

CONTRADICENTE. See NemMINE contradicente. 
CONTRADICTION, a ſpecies of direct oppoſition, where- 
in one thing is found diametrically oppohre to another. 
The ſchoolmen uſually define it, U inter ens, & non- 
ens, medio carens where, by ens, and non-ens, are under- 
ſtood any two extremes, whereof one affirms, and the 
other denies; and it is faid to be medis carens, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from the other ſpecies of compolition z the ex- 
tremes, here, neither agreeing in ſubject, as is the caſe 
in PRIVATION; nor in eſſence and kind, as in CoN- 

TRARIETY. | 

CoNTRADICTION, freedom of. See FREEDOM. 

CoNnTRADICTION, imply a, See IMPLY. 

CONTRADICTOR, in a legal ſenſe, a perſon who has 
a right or title to contradict, or gainſay. | 
An inventory of the effects of a minor ought to be made 
in preſence of his guardian, or truſtee, who is the legal 
contradiflor : a decree againſt a farmer has no effect on 
the landlord, the firſt not being the legitimate contra- 
diftor. 

CoNTRADICTORY propoſitions, are oppoſites, one of which 
imports a mere, and naked, denial of the other. 
Of theſe, therefore, one muſt be poſitive, and the other 
negative; as ſitting, and not fitting; white, and not 
white, Contradictory propoſitions mutually deſtroy each 
other. | 
To have two propoſitions truly centradictory, they muſt 
be oppoſite, both in quantity and quality, i. e. one muſt 
be univerſal, and the other particular, which makes the 
oppoſition of quantity; and the one affirmative, and the 
other negative, which makes the oppoſition in quality. 
Thus, v. gr. All uſe of wine and ſilver is evil; falſe : Some 
uſe of wine and ſilver is not evil; true. To this it is ne- 
ceſſary, that the one deny, and the other affirm, the ſame 
thing, of the ſame ſubject, conſidered in the fame cir- 
cumſtances : unleſs the queſtion be about an eſſential at- 
tribute, in which caſe, no regard is had to circum- 
ſtances z every thing having always its own eſſence; This 
the logicians expreſs by affirmare & negare idem, de eodem, 
— idem. 

ere may likewiſe be contradictory propoſitions on a par- 
ticular ſubject; e. gr. an individual. Theſe are called 
ſingle centradicrary propoſitions , as, Peter is innocent, Peter 
is not innocent, or is a criminal. Now, to have theſe pro- 
ſitions contradictory, Peter muſt be conſidered at the 

— time, without which they may be both true: ſince 
there may be a time wherein Peter was innocent, and 
another wherein he was a criminal. 

CONTRA FISSURE, in Medicine, a term applied to 
that ſpecies of fracture, or fiſſure, in the ſkull, where 


* 


. the 
7 


the ſide, oppoſite to that where the blow was received, 
is cracked. 


This ſpecies of fracture is taken notice of by Celſus, lib. 


viii. cap. 4. yet Ægineta denies the poſſibility of it; and 
is herein followed by Gorrœus, and many of the mo- 
derns. Their chief argument is, that the ſkull is not one 
uniform continuous bone, but is divided by ſeveral fu- 
tures, which prevent the effects of a ſtroke from _ 
communicated to the oppoſite part, and confine the miſ- 
chief to the part ſtruck. Here, ſay they, if a ſkull be 
found cracked on the oppoſite fide, or any where but in 
the place where the blow is immediately received, this 
muſt proceed from a ſecond or third blow, which, per- 
haps, the patient, being ſtunned, does not remember. 
But there are ſo many cogent inſtances on the other fide 
of the queſtion, that the reality of contra+fiſſures is now 

nerally allowed. 

he uſual ſymptoms attending a comra»fiſſure, are a deli- 
rium, ſometimes a bleeding at the noſe and mouth, ſtu- 
pidity, and involuntary paſling of the urine and excre- 
ments, and convulſions. If theſe happen, and after 
ſearch made in the part where the injury was received, 
no fracture, or depreſſion of the ſkull be found, there is 
a ſuſpicion of a contra-fiſſure; eſpecially if the patient be 
apt to point to that part. 
It the ſymptoms be by intervals, and not to a great de- 
geee, or there be reaſon to believe the fiſſure to have 
reached only through one of the tables, it is ſufficient 


to bare the bone, and uſe a raſpatory; then to fill the 


rima, or crack, with proper powders, as of iris, gum, 
myrrh, powder of diapente, &c. and above all apply a 
pledget, dipped in the tincture of euphorbium, or of 


ual parts of ſpirit of wine, and honey of roſes. If 


theſe fail, the trepan muſt be had recourſe to. 


CONTRA-HARMONICAL proportion, that relation of 


three terms, wherein the difference of the firſt and ſe- 
cond is to the difference of the ſecond and third, as the 
third is to the firſt. 

Thus, e. gr. 3, 5, and 6, are numbers contra-harmoni- 
cally proportional; for 2:1::6: 3. 

To find a mean contra-harmonically proportional to two given 
quantities : the rule is, divide the ſum of the two ſquared 
numbers by the ſum of the roots; the quotient 1s a con- 
tra-harmonically mean proportional between the roots. 


CONTRA-INDICATION, is an INDICATION which for- 


bids that to be done which the main ſcope of a diſeaſe 

points out. | 

Suppoſe, e. gr. in the cure of a diſeaſe a vomit were 

judged proper; if the patient be ſubject to a vomiting 

- blood, it is a ſufficient contra · indication as to its exhi- 
ition. 


CONTRALTO, in Mufic. See CounTERr-Tener. 
CONTRAMANDATIO Placiti, in Law-Books, ſignifies 


a reſpiting, or giving the defendant further time to an- 
ſwer; or, an imparlance, or countermanding of what 
was formerly ordered. See COUNTERMAND. 


CONTRAMANDATUM, a lawful excuſe, which the de- 


fendant, by his attorney, allegeth for himſelf, to ſhew 
that the plaintiff has no cauſe to complain, / dies placiti 
fit contramandatus. 11 Hen. I. See the article Coun- 
TERMAND, | 


CONTRAMURE, in Portification, an outwall, built about 


C 


the main WALL of a city. See RAMPART. 
ONTRAMURE, in Civil Architeture, See CounTrR- 
MURE. 


CONTRA-Points, in Muſic. See the article Couxrkx- 
int. | 
CONTRAPOSITION, in Logic. See the article Conver- 


SION, 


CONTRARIENTUM Rotulus. See the article Ro- u- 


LUS. 


CONTRARIETY, that which denominates two things con- 


C 


trary to each other. 
Contrariety conſiſts in this, that one of the terms imports 
a negation of the other, either mediately or immedi- 
ately ;; fo that contrariety may be ſaid to be the contraſt, 
or oppoſition of two things, one of which implies the 
abſence of the other. 

ON TRARIETY, freedom of. Sce FREEDOM. 


CONTRARIES, are poſitive oPPoOsITEs; which being of 


the ſame kind, or ſame common nature, and ſubſiſting 
by turns in the ſame ſubjeCt, are as remote from each 
other as poſlible, and mutually expel each other. Such 
are whiteneſs and blackneſs, cold and heat, &c, 

Hence, properly ſpeaking, only qualities can be contra- 
ries : contrariety, in effect, only agrees to qualities per ſe; 
— other things it agrees per accidens, or in ordine ad qua- 
tatem. 


ConTRARY, however, is often uſcd in a more extenſive 


ſignification, viz. for any inconſiſtence or difference be- 
tween the nature and qualities of things. It is a popu- 
lar maxim in philoſophy, that contraria juxta ſe poſita 


magis eluceſcunt; controvies ſet off one andthe; - 4+ 
ſenſe is the word contrary uſed in the 2 _ 
1 115 7 99 
is method of improving things 4 contrario.; 
uſed, and with good ſuccets, by F. Bourdaloue in bn 
R Sermons. 25 Hcy 
ONTRARY, in Rhetoric. F. de Colonia lays | 
kinds of contraries in rhetoric; viz. . * 
tives, and contradiftories, 8 
Adverſat.ves are thoſe that differ much in the ſame thin 
as virtue and vice, war and peace: thus Tully, $; 2 
titiam fugimus, ſapientiam ſeguamur; & bonitatem, . mal. 
tian. And Quintilian, malerum cauſa bellum oft, writ emer. 
datio pax, Drances argues thus in Virgil: 


| Nulla ſalus bello: pacem te peſcimus omnes. 


Privatives are habits, and their privations. Cn 
ries are thoſe, one whereof ry and the N 
the ſame thing, of the ſame ſubject. 

ConTRARY propoſitions, in Logic, univerſal propoſitions 
one of which afhrms, and the other denies, the fame 
predicate of the ſame ſubject; as every ſquare is a paral. 
lelegram, and no ſquare is a parallelogram. Theſe propoſ.. 
tions differ in quality, but not in quantity, and there. 
fore are diſtinguiſhed from conTRADICTORY propoſi- 
tions, which differ in quantity and quality. 

Contrary * cannot be both true, but may both 
be falſe: whereas, in contradiory propoſitions, one is 
neceſſarily true, and the other falſe. 

CoNnTRARY point of flexure. See Polxr. 

CONTRAST, in Painting and Sculpture, Expreſſes an oppo- 
ſition, or difference of poſition, attitude, &c. of two 
or * figures; contrived to make a variety in a paint- 
ing, &c. 

The word comes from the Italian contraftare, to eppeſe, or 
thwart ; and that, according to M. Huet, from the Latin 
contra flatio. 
Thus, when in a group of three figures, one appears in 
front, another ſhews his hind-parts, and a third is placed 
ſideways, there is ſaid to be a contra/t. 
M. de Piles defines contraft an oppoſition between the 
lines which form the objects; by means whereof they 
tend to ſet off one another. 
A contraſt, well managed, is one of the greateſt beauties 
of a painting. The contraf? is not only to be obſervedin 
the poſition of ſeveral figures, but alſo in that of the 
ſeveral members of the — figure: thus, if the right 
arm advance the fartheſt, the right leg is to be hindmot; 
if the right eye be directed one way, the right arm is to 
go the contrary way, &c. The contraſt muſt be pur- 
ued, even into the drapery. 

To Cox TRAST, in Arebitecture, is to avoid the repetition 
of the ſame thing, in order to pleaſe by variety: as 1s 
done in the pu gallery of the Louvre, where the pedi- 
ments are, alternately, arched and angular. 

CoxnTRasT-wheel, in Clock-work. Sce WHEEL, CLOCK, 
and WATCH. 

CONTRAVALLATION, line of, in Fortification, is 3 
trench, guarded with a parapet; made by the belicgers, 
betwixt them and the place beſieged, to ſecure themſelves 
on that ſide, and ſtop the ſallies of the garriſon. _ 

It is without muſquet-ſhot of the town, and ſometimes 
goes quite round it, ſometimes not, according as the ge- 
neral finds occaſion. The army, forming a ſiege, lies 
between the lines of CIRCUMVALLATION and cn 
lation. It is now ſeldom uſed. 

CONTRAVENTION, a man's failure of perſorming ot 
diſcharging his word, obligation, or duty, or the Jaws 
and — 1 of the place. The penalties impoſed in 
caſes of contravention, only paſs for comminatory- 

In a more limited ſenſe, contravention implies the non- 
execution of an ordinance, or edict. 

Contravention is ſuppoſed to be a degree below PREYA- 
RICATION; and * only the effect of negligence ot 
ignorance. 2 f the 

CONTRAYERVA, Derflenia, in Botany, a genus 0! 
tetrandria monogynia claſs. Its characters arc theſe: 1 
hath one common involucrum, ſituated vertically, upon 
which ſit ſo many ſmall flowers, which have no =” 
but ſour ſhort ſtamina. In the center is fituate 


denies, 


: . re 
incloſed in the common fleſhy receptacle. Lhelfe * 


three ſpecies, which are natives of Spaniſh Amer - og 
'Cheſe plants are at preſent very rare in Europe 3 nm 
it known what the plant was whoſe roots were imo "el 
and had long been uſed in medicine in England, Plu- 
the late Dr. Houſton informed us: for although P. had 
mier had diſcovered one ſpecies, of this plants — * 
given the name of Derſtenia to the genus, het * 
nat to have known that the contrayerva Was the 

that plant. Miller's Gard. DiQ. "if þy Sir 
The controyer va root was firſt brought into Europe. cis 


6 


roundiſh germen, which afterward becomes a fingle ec. 


co N C6 


Francis Drake, about the year 1587, and from him CONTROLLER. See ComprRorieR, N 
called Dratena. It is eſteemed a very great alexiterial, | CONTROVER, in Law, he who of his own head deviſes 
and a ſovereign antidote againſt poiſon. Pk or invents falſe, or feigned news. ; a ©” 

Its juice is a violent poiſon, ſaid to be uſed by the Peru- | CONTROVERSIAL uiii. See POLEMICAL divmnity. 
vians to poiſon their arrows. Contrazerva ſigniſics coun- | CONTUMACY, in Law, a refuſal to appear in court hen 


ter- poiſon, becauſe the root of it is ſaid to be an antidote 
ainſt the poiton of its Juice. | 
The root is ſmaller than that of the iris, reddiſh without, 
and white within, knotty and fibrous. To be good, it 
muſt be new; heavy, and of a duſky red colour: In ſmell 
it reſembles hg-leaves ; its taſte is aromatic, accompa- 
nied with ſomewhat of acrimony. It is diaphoretic and 
antiſeptic, and is uſed in low nervous fevers, and in 
thoſe of the malignant kind. | 
'There is an officinal compoſition, which takes its name 
from this root, prepared with it, mixed with the teſta- 
ceous powders, called api contrayer va. The London 
college directs it to be made of the compound powder of 
crab's claws one pound and a half, and of c-ntrayerta 
root five ounces, mixed and powdered. Both the root 
and lapis are of great efficacy in'the ſmall-pox, meaſles, 
fevers, and in all caſes where either a diaphoreſis or 
erſpiration is required; its ſucceſs being much more to 

be depended on than the Gaſcoign's powder; which, 
among the more knowing, is now very much deſpiſed. 
It is agreed on by the generality of writers, that the con- 
frayerva root is one of the beſt anti-epidemics yet known. 
Dr. Hodges, in his treatiſe of the laſt London yLAGvE, 
has a recipe, which he ſays was attended with great ſuc- 
ceſs, and of which this root was one of the chief in- 
gredients, 
There is another kind of contrayerva brought from Vir- 
ginia, more ordinarily called sFnPFNTARIA : this is very 
aromatic; it is but ſeldom preſcribed ſingly, though ſaid 
to have the ſame ſuccets againſt poiſons and venoms with 
the contrayerva of Peru. this is an excellent ſubſtitute 
for the contrayerve. See Lewis's Mat. Med. and Neu- 
mann's Chem. Works. 

CONTRE-BEND, in Heraldry, The bar is called a centre- 
bend, or counter-band, becauſe it cuts the ſhield contrary, 
and oppoſite ways. 
They alſo ſay, contre-chevron, contre- pal, &c. when there 
are two ordinaries of the ſame nature oppoſite to each 
other; ſo as colour be oppoſed to metal, and metal to 
colour. And the coat is ſaid to be contre or counter-paled, 
counter-bended, counter-feſſed, counter-componed, or counter- 
barred, when ſo divided. 
Counter-quartered, is when one of the quarters is quartered 
again: hence alſo counter-flowered, counter-coloured, &c. — 
Animals are ſaid to be counter-paſſant, when one paſſes on 
one fide, and another on another. See CounTER- 
ComMPponeD, COUNTER-CHANGED, CouUNnNTER-CHt- 
VRONED, EN MIN E, COUNTER-QUARTERED, &c. 

ConTRE-Queue d Hironde, in Fortification. See Queue, 
&c. 

CONTRIBUTION, che payment of each perſon's quota, 


or the part he is to bear in ſome impoſition, or common 
expence. | 

Contribution are either involuntary, as thoſe of taxes and 
impolts; or voluntary, as thoſe of expences for carry- 
ing on ſome undertaking for the intereſt of the com- 
munity. 

ConTRIBUTIONS, in a military ſenſe, are impoſitions paid 
by frontier countries to ſecure themſelves from being 
plundered, and ruined by the enemy's army. 

he peafants till their ground under the faith of centribu- 
tions, as ſecurely as in time of profound peace. ö 

CONTRIBUTIONE facienda, a writ which lies where ſe- 

veral perſons are jointly bound' to the ſame thing, and 
one or more of them refuſe to contribute their ſhare. 
If tenants in common, or joint, hold à mill pro indiviſe, 
and equally ſhare the profits thereof; the mill falling to 
decay, — one or more of them refuſing to contribute to 
its reparation, the reſt ſhall have the writ de contribution 
fatienda to compel them. And if there be three copar- 
ceners of land that owe ſuit to the lord's court, and the 
eldeſt performs the Whole; then may ſhe have this writ 
to compel the refuſers to a contribution, 

CONTRITION, in Theelogy, expreſſes a real ſorrow, re- 
ſulting from the thought of having offended God; from 
the ſole conſideration of his goodneſs; without any re- 

rd to the puniſhment the fin is entitled to. 

me of the Romiſh doctors avow, notwithſtanding the 

practice of their church, that contrition is valid, and car- 
ries with it every thing neceffary to obtain pardon, with- 
out the ceremony, or, as they call it, the ſacrament of 
confeſſion and abſolution. 

And in this they make the difference between contrition 
and ATTRITION to conſiſt. This doctrine was lately 
maintained by F. Seguenot upon St. Auguſtine; but it 
was cenſured by the faculty of Paris, ; 

CONTROL. See Cour TROL. 

Vor. I. Ne go. 


legally ſummoned ; or a diſobedience to the rules and or- 
ders of a court having power to puniſh ſuch offence. 
The word is uſed in civil, as well as criminal! matters; 
but more rarely in the fit, wherein the words et, 
and contenipt, ordinarily ſupply its place: the retunding 
of the charges of a contempt, judged at the hearing, is 
alſo the penalty of contumocy. In a criminal ſenſe, the 
contumacious is condemned, not becauſe the crime 1s 
proved on him, but becauſe he is abſent. 

By the Roman laws, there was no proceſs in caſe of con- 
tumacy, during the firlt year of abſence : they only took 
an inventory of the goods of the fugitive, and, if he 
died in the year, he died integri ſlatus; but, after the 


-year was expired, he was deemed culpable. 


n England, ctunmacy is to be proſecuted to outlawry.— 
In France, all contumacics are annulled, if the accuſed 
make his appearance in five years: if he die in that time, 
his refations are permitted to purge his memory. 


CONTUS, vezes, in Antiquity, a long ſpear, chiefly uſed 


by the horſe. 


CONTUSION, bruiſe, in Mid cine, a ſolution of continuity, 


either in fleſh or bone, occafioned by a fall, a blow, ora 
violent preſſure, whereby the fleſh is damaged, but with- 
out any external rupture, or any manifeſt loſs of ſub- 
ſtance; and an effuſion of blood enſues, from ſeveral lit- 
tle broken veſſels, ſo as to diſcolour the ſkin, though it 
doth not make its way through the pores. 
Or, contufions may be defined a particular ſort of tumours, 
attended with a ſtagnation of the blood in the part af- 
feed ; and generally, with an inflammation, diſcoloura- 
tion, and pain. . 
Contufions are cither internal, or external. When from any 
external injury, there proceeds an internal diſorder, e. gr. 
an aſthma, ſpitting of blood, or the like, the contuſion is 
ſaid to be internal, If only external ſymptoms appear, 
As a tumor, blackneſs, &c. it is termed external. 
When the ſmall veſſels and fibres have been broken by a 
contuſion, the fluids that were contained in them will. be 
forced out, and hence will proceed obſtructions, corrup- 
tions, inflammation, and ulcers, or even a gangrene, in 
proportion to the violence of the caufe, and the nature 
of the affected part. When a bony part is the ſubjeCt of 
a contuſion, the fame miſchicfs will enſue from the injury 
inflicted on the perioſteum, as happen to the pericra- 
nium in wounds of the head; and when the medullary 
Juice of the bones is affected, very violent diſorders are 
to be expected, though the bone is not fractured. When 
contuſions happen on the joints, they uſually bring on vio- 
lent pains and inflammations, convulſions, gangrenes, 
ſphacelus, rigidity of the limbs, and caries; and the 
ame miſchiefs will indeed ſometimes happen from cen- 
tiſions of the muſcular parts. When the internal parts 
are contuſed great miſchieſs uſually enſue ; but theſe en- 
wo depend upon the nature of the injured part : theſe 
are ſometimes inflammations, ruptures of the veſſels, va- 
rixes, aneuriſms, hemorrhages, ſtagnation of the fluids, 
corruptions, gangrene, and ſuppuration, and very often 
death is the neceſſary attendant on theſe ſymptoms. 
When the head receives a conſiderable centiſian, the 
ſenſes are taken away, the limbs become either convulſed, 
or rigid, and death preſently follows. In cont»/ions of 
the thorax, a difficulty of breathing follows, with ſpit- 
ting of blood, fainting fits, inflammation. and ulcers of 
the lungs, and death. After centiſions of the abdomen 
we may expect vomitings of blood, inflammations, ſup- 
purations, or gangrenes of the viſcera, and at length 
death; but if any large internal veſſel is burſt by the 
blow, it is no wonder if the patient dies upon the ſpot, 
even though there be no mark of violence left upon the 
external parts. Laſtly, if the eye is contuſed, tumor and 
inflammation will ſucceed, and frequently loſs of fight. 
Theſe are the effects of violent contufions on the diſſerent 
parts. In the cure of ſlight contu/ions the principal care is 


to divide the inſpiſſated fluids, and prevent the parts from 
ſuppurating, or being affected by the gangrenes : this. 


may be done by hot wine, ſpirit. of wine, ſpirit of wine 
with camphor, or Hungary water; or by applying cold 
water, or vinegar mixed with ſalt, to the part; or by 
clapping a broad piece of money, or a plate of lead, upon 
the tumor, and faſtening it on with a very tight bandage: 
or linen rags dipped in freſh warm urine ſhould be ap- 
plied to the part. Theſe different methods ſucceed very 
well in tumors of the forchcads of children from falls, 
or any other ſlight contu/ron in perſons of a tender make. 
Larger contuftons are to be ſomented with decoQtions of 
the warm herbs, as ſcordium, favin, ſouthernwood, and 
ſuch like, either alone, or mixed with wine, or with ſalt 
11 K | water; 
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water; great benefit alſo ariſes from ap lying to the 


enice ſoap 
made in {reſh urine, or warm applications of lime-water, 
ſpirit of wine camphorated, vinegar with litharge, and 


| Nr, with carraway ſeeds boiled in it. But when the 


contuſion is ſo violent, that it is apparently impollible to 
divide the ſtagnating fluids, and return them into circu- 
lation, and the parts are tending towards a gangrene, 
they muſt be ſcariſied without delay, and by this means 
the ſtagnating fluids will be let out, and all danger of 
ſuppuration and gangrene 8 After ſcarification 
warm fomentations are to be uſed, and the tumor ſhould 
be well rubbed with warm cloths before it is fomented, 
which will keep the blood in its fluid ſtate; or, if it is 
already concreted, will divide it, and make it fit to re- 
turn to the veſſels, or, at leaſt, to eſcape through the 
pores of the ſkin. Into all theſe fomentations it is very 
proper to put wine, or ſpirit of wine, or elſe ſome other 
pirituous liquor; but if theſe are not to be had, ſalt wa- 
ter is to be uſed, which, if you are not near the ſea, may 
be had by adding a handful of ſalt to a quart of water; 
attenuating deco None muſt alſo be taken inwardly; and 
bleuding, eſpecially in plethoric habits, is extremely ne- 
ce ſſary. 
It mes happens, when the contuſed parts lie very 
deep, or when the ſurgeon does not uſe the proper means, 
or the patient refuſes to ſubmit to proper treatment, that 
the ſtagnating fluids will corrupt and 1 When 
a ſuppuration on theſe occaſions is once begun, it muſt 
be carried on and forwarded by emollient cataplaſms, 
made of mallow, marſhmallow, and white lily roots, 
linſeed, fenugreek ſeed, pellitory, mercury, and other 
herbs of that kind, with crumbs of bread, and the emol- 
lient oils of lilies, chamomile, &c. Theſe mult be laid 


on the part as hot as they can be borne; and ſometimes 


it is neceſſary to add the warm herbs, ſuch as onions, &c. 
and the gums, as galbanum, ammoniacum, and the others 
of that kind. Sometimes, in ſmall contu/ions, a plaſter 
of diachylon with the gums, without any other applica- 
tion, will anſwer the purpoſe. 

When the whiteneſs and ſoftneſs of the tumor evidently 
ſhew that the matter is formed, and fit to be diſcharged, 
the = is to be laid open with a knife, and, after the 
diſcharze of the matter, muſt be healed in the common 
way. Large contuſions are frequently attended with vio- 
lent inflammations and gangrenes : in this caſe numerous 
and deep inciſions muſt be made on the part, and the 
wounds dreſſed with Venice treacle, ſoftencd with ſpirit 
of wine with camphor, applying at the ſame time exter- 
nally the warm fomentations. And when the parts are, 
from very large and deſperate wy , abſolutely ſpha- 
celated, the limb mult be taken off in time. 

In caſe of inward contuſions, bleeding the patient is always 
neceflary, and balſamics muſt be given internally: ſuch 
are {permaceti, powder of raubaib, Iriſh Nate, oleagi- 
nous, and pectoral medicines, &c. Externals proper 
for contuſt;ns are liniments, or ointments of marſhmal- 
lows, oil of {weet almonds, ſpirit of wine, with cam- 
phor ; proper jomentations, and ſtrengthening emplaſters, 
as that of oxycroceum, &c. according as the nature of 
the contuſtn, and part cortuſed, requires. 


CUuNnTUSIONS A th- cranium. When the cranium is vio- 


lently contuſ-d, it will be diſcovered by the tumor and 
foitneſs of rhe part, by the ſeparation of the integuments 
from the cranium, and by the collection of ſtagnating 
blood which appears to be confined under the tkin. In 
this caſe you are to endeavour to divide the confined 
fluids, by attenuating medicines externally applied, or to 
<ſcharge them by making an opening with a knife; or, 
laſtly, to bring them to ſuppuration. When the extra- 
vaſation of fluids is very conſiderable, it is beſt to diſ- 
charge the greateſt part of them inſtantly by inciſions, and 
what remains will then eafily be diſperſed, by apply- 
ing fomentations, and medicated bags of the warm 


_ herbs, rue, wormwood, ſavine, ſcordium, &c. quilted 


into bags, and boiled in wine, or in water, with a mix- 
ture of ſpirit of wine, or malt or melaſſes ſpirit. But 
where it is found impracticable to divide and attenuate 
the ſtagnating fluids, the ſuppuration of them mult be 
attempted ;z and if the ct,, hath been but ſmall, after 
the ſuppuration is formed, and the matter diſcharged, 
the wound will eaſily heal, by the application of a vul- 
nerary balſam. 


In violent contuſizn', when there is no openings or but a 


very ſmall one, the wound muſt be enlarged with the 
knife, to prevent the neighbouring parts from being cor- 
roded ; and by this means the wound will be eaſily clean- 
ed, and the cure performed by the method before laid 


down, When the pericramum is wounded, but not in 


ſo great a deyree as to lay the cranium bare, the wound 
is to be dreſſed with warm balſamic medicines. But 
where the eranium is expoſed and laid bare, its external 
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CON 
lamella being robbed of its nouriſhment, by the an... 
tion of the ſets by which it was — * the deſi: 
2 209 * ones 2 and become ye 

ack, and, by degrees, ſeparate from the nes 

parts, and 242 which will greatly 1＋ . 8 
of the wound. To haſten this exfoliation, the 
ought to bore ſeveral holes through the denudateg 
as deep as the diploe, with an awl, or ſuch like; ſtru. 
ment. This operation not only forwards the exfolk "pt 
of the part, but makes way alſo for the ſproutin rr 
new veſſels. The dreſſing, which ought to be cube f 
each time with great expedition, is to be applied in * 
following manner: when the wound is well — 
pledgits thoroughly ſaturated with the mild balſamic. 
with the addition of a ſmall quantity of honey of rof, 
are to be laid upon the injured part of the cranium : — 
theſe a ſticking plaſter is to be applied; and over that the 
open bolſter and bandage. Theſe applications ſhould 

continued till the cranium appears ſound, and the 
wound in a condition to heal. Heiſter's Surg. p. 84. 

8 the eye. See Exx. | 

CONVALESCENCE, in Medicine, the inſenſible recove 
of health ; or that ſtate in which after the cure of 2 a 
order, the body which has been reduced, has not yetre- 
gained its vigour, but begins to reſume its powers. Pro. 
per aliments conduce to the re-eſtabliſhment of the lan. 
guid facultics; but as the tone of the bowels is weak. 
ened, the digeſtive faculty is not equal to its office, which 
is ſhewn by light ſweats over the whole body; and the 
ſmalleſt exceſs in this ceſpeQ, is oftentimes the occafion 
of dangerous relapſes. A perſon in this ſtate is like 2 
taper relumined, which the leaſt degree of wind is (uf. 
ficient to extinguiſh, Encycl. 

CONVALLARIA, in Buam. See LiLy of the ally. 

CONVENT, a MONASTERY of religious, of either ſex, 
The word comes from the Latin conventus, mecting, of 
conventre, 19 come together. ; 

CONVENTA pa#a. See PacTa. 

CON VENTICLE, a diminutive of convent ; denoting, pro- 
perly, a cabal, or ſecret aſſembly, of a partof the monks 
of a convent, to make a brigue or party in the eleQion 
of an abbot. 

From the ill uſe of theſe aſſemblies, the word is come 
into diſrepute; and now ſtands for any miſchievous, ſe- 
ditious, or irregular aſſembly. F. Doucine obſerves, the 
occidentals always eſteemed the fifth general couxcir 
an unlawful conventicle. The term conventicle is ſaid, by 
ſome, to have been ficit applied in England to the ſchools 
of Wickliff, and has been fince uſed to ſigniſy the reli- 
gious aſſemblics of all in this country who do not con- 
form to the eſtabliſhed doctrines and worſhip of ihe 
church of England. 

By 22 Car. II. cap. 1. it is enacted, that if any perſons 
o the age of ſixteen yea's, ſubjects of this kingdom, 
ſhall be preſent at any conventicle, where there are tive or 
more aſſembled, they ſhall be fined 5s. for the firſt of- 
fence, and 10s. for the ſecond; and perſons preaching 
incur a penalty of 20/. Alſo ſuffering a meeting to 
held in a houſe, &c. is liable to 20/. penalty. Juſtices 
of peace have power to enter ſuch houſes, and ſeize per- 
ſons aſſembled, &c, And if they neglect their duty, 
they ſhall forfeit 100/. And if any conſtable, &c. know 
of ſuch meetings, and do not inform a juſtice of peace, 
or chief magiſtrate, &c. he ſhall forfeit 5. But the iſt 
W. and M. cap. 18. ordains, that proteſtant difſenters 
ſhall be exempted from penalties : though it they meet in 
a houſe with the doors locked, barred, or bolted, ſuch 
Jiſlenters ſhall have no benefit from 1 W. and M. Ot 
ficers of the government, &c. preſent at any conventicle, 
at which there ſhall be ten perſons, if the royal family 
be not prayed for in expreſs words, ſhall forſeit 40. and 
be diſabled. Stat. 10 Anne, cap. 2+ 

CONVENTION, in our La w-Boeks, is uſed when 2 par- 
liament is called, which ſits and is diſſolved without any 
act paſſed, or judgment 2 It is then ſaid not to 
a ion of parliament, but a convention, 

ConvenTiION of Rown, the ſame with BURSE of Rouen. 

ConveNTION, a treaty, CONTRACT, or agreement, de. 
tween two or more parties. , 

Every convention between men, provided it be not contrary 
to honeſty, and good manners, produces a natural ovui- 
ation, and makes the performance a point of . 
Los convention has either a name, and a cauſe ot 1 £ 
S$IDERATION, or it has none: in the firſt caſe, it oblige 
civilly and naturally; in the lattec only naturally. 5 

CoxvkN Trios is much uſed both in ancient and mor! 

leadings for an agreement, or covenant. 3 

In the book of _ of the manor of Hatfield in — 
ſhire, we have a record of a pleaſant convention, _— 

Edw. III. between Robert de Roderham and John for 

Ithen ; the latter of whom ſold the devil in 1 * 

three-pence halfpenny to the former, to be de liver 2 
; | 


the cy 
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the fourth day after the convention : when, the purchaſer 
making his demand, the ſeller refuſed to give him livery; 
to the great loſs (as the record repreſents it) of forty 
ſhillings to the purchaſer, &c. But it appearing to the 
court, that ſuch a plea does not lie among Chriſtians, 
the parties were adjourned to hell for judgment. 

CoxvenTion is alſo the name given to an extraordinary 
aſſembly of parliament, or of the ſtates of the realm, 
held without the king's writ. Of this kind was the con- 
vention parliament which reſtored Charles II. This 78 
liamerit met above a month before his return, and fat 
full ſeveti months after his reſtoration, and enacted ſe- 
veral laws ſtill in force, which were confirmed by ſtat. 
13 Car. IT. c. 7. and c. 14. ND 
The convention of eſtates, in 1688, after the retreat of 
king James II. upon mature deliberation; came to a con- 
cluſion, that king James, by his practices here, and his 
flight hence, had abdicated the kingdom; and- that the 
throne was vacant; and therefore devolved to king 
William and queen Mary. Upon this, their aſſembly 
expired as a convention, and was converted into a parlia- 
ment. It is declared by ſtat. 1 W. and M. c. 1. that 
this convention formed the two houſes of parliament, not- 
withſtanding the want of writs and other defects of 
form. Sce ABDICATION. 
There was a convention of the like kind in Scotland, and 
with the like effect. 

CONVENTIONAL ſubrogation. See SUBROGATION. 

CONVENTIONE facienda, in Law, is a writ which lies 
for the breach of any covenant in writing. Fitzherbert 
calls it a writ of covenant. 

CONVENTUAL, ſomething belonging to a CONVENT. 
See CokNOBILTE. 

ConvenTUAL is particularly uſed, ſince the year 1250, for 
a religious who actually reſides in a convent ; in contra- 
diſtinction to thoſe who are only gueſts, or are enter- 
tained there, or are in poſſeſſion of benefices depending 
on the houſe. 

CoxvenTUaAL likewiſe denotes a claſs of the order of 

Franciſcans, who adopted the relaxation introduced into 
that order by pope Innocent IV. which allowed of pro- 
perty and poſſeſſions in their community. They were ſo 
called in oppoſition to the Brethren of the Obſervance. 
This diviſion took place in the year 1368. 

CoxnvenTUar. prior, differs from a clauſtral prior, in that 
the former has the full right and authority of an abbot ; 
the only difference between them being in the name: 
whereas the clauſtral prior is a dependent of the abbot, 
and derives all his authority from him. 

The conventaal prior is obliged to take prieſts orders in a 
year, or at molt in two years, from the day of his ad- 
miſſion: in default whereof, the benefice becomes vacant. 
Some priories are actually conventual, i. c. they are 
ſtocked with religious; others are only conventual in ha- 
biin, v. gr. where there have been no religious during 
the ſpace of forty years: the continuance of one ſingle 
religious, keeps the priory conventual attu; for, in de- 
fault of one, the priory becomes ſimple. See PRtOR. 
By a declaration of the king of France, in 1680, it is 
decided, that a cenventuality never degenerates, or ceaſes, 
while there are regular places ſubſiſting in it for twelve 
religious, with revenues for their ſupport. 

ConvenTUAL auditors. See AUDITOR. 

CONVERGING curves, See CURVE. 

CoxnvrRrGiNG, or CUNVERGENT lines, in Geometry, are 
thoſe which continually approximate, or whoſe diſtance 
becomes continually leſs and leſs : in oppoſition to di- 
ver gent lines, whoſe diſtance becomes continually greater. 
Lines that converge one way, diverge the other. 

CoxveRGinG rays, in Dioprrics, are thoſe rays which in 
their paſſage out of one MEDIUM, into another of a dif- 
ferent denſity, are refracted towards one another; ſo that, 
if far enough continued, they will meet in a point, or 
focus. 

All convex lenſes make the rays converge, and concave 
ones diverge, i. e. the one inflects them towards a cen- 
ter, and the other deflets them from it; and the more, 
as ſuch lenſcs are portions of ſmaller ſpheres. On which 
roperties, all the eſfects of lenſes, microſcopes, te- 
ſcopes, & e. depend. 
Rays coming converging out of a denſer medium into a 
rarer, become more convergent, and concur ſooner, than 
if they were to continue their motion through the firſt, 
Rays coming converging out of a rarer into a denſer me- 
dium, converge leſs, and concur later, than if they had 
continued their motion through the firſt medium. 
Parallel rays, paſſing from a denſer into a rarer medium, 
v. gr. from glaſs into air, the ſurface of the glaſs being. 
towards the air, will become convergent, and concur in 
a focus, | | 
Niverging rays, or rays coming from a point, under the 
ſame circumſtances, become converging, and meet in a 


cov 


| focus; and as the radiant point comes nearer, the focus 
recedes farther off: if the radiant be near, the focus will 
be infinitely diſtant; i. e the rays will be PARALLEL * 
aol if the point be brought neater till, the rays will 

iverge. | 

Convilwand erigs, in Mathematics, | See SERIES, 

CONVERSATION, Discovurst, theſe two words in- 

tend an interlocution between two; or among more per- 
ſons: with this diſtinction, that converſation is uſed for 
any general intercourſe of ſentiments whatever; whereas 
a diſcourſe means a converſation limited to ſome particular 
ſubject. Thus we ſay, a converſable man ; meaning a 
man able to converſe on variety of ſubjects, or a man of 
general knowlege : but we do not ſay, a diſcourſable 
man. The word diſcourſe is generally uſed when we 

mention a,ſuperior talking to an,inferior. 

ONVERSE, in Geometry, c. A propoſition is ſaid to 
be the converſe of another, when, after drawing a con- 
cluſion from . ſomething firſt- ſuppoſed, we proceed to 
ſuppoſe what had been before concluded; and to draw 
from it what had been ſuppoſed. Thus, it is demon- 
ſtrated in geometry, that if the two ſides of a triangle be 
equal, the two angles oppoſite to thoſe ſides are equal 
alſo: the converſe of the propoſition is, that if the two 
angles of a triangle be equal, the two ſides oppoſite to 

| thoſe angles are equal alſo. 

ConveRsE direction, in Aſtrology, is uſed in oppoſition to 
direct direction; i. e. by the latter, the promoter is ear: 
ried to the r according to the order of the 
ſigns: by the former it is carried from eaſt to weſt, con- 
trary to the order of the ſigns. 

CONVERSION, in a Moral Senſe, a return from evil to 

ood ; reſulting from a ſenſe, either of the natural de- 
formity of the one, and amiableneſs of the other; or of 
the advantages and diſadvantages that ſpring from the 
one, and the other, reſpectively. 

Or, it is a change of the heart, with regard to the mo- 
*rals, paſſions, defires, and purſuitsz and of the mind, 
with regard to the ſentiments, &c. See REGENER a- 
TION: 

CONVERSION, in Law, is where a perſon having the goods 
of another in his poſſeſſion, converts them to his own 
uſe, without conſent of the owner z for which the pro- 
prietor may maintain an action of TROVER and converſion 
againſt him. 

CoNnVERSION, Converſio, in Logic, a circumſtance or af- 
fection of propoſitions, wherein the order of the terms, 
or extremes, is changed; ſo that the ſubje& comes into 
the place of the predicate, and the predicate into that of 
a ſubject; without any alteration in the quality of 
either. . 

As, No virtue is vice; No vice is virtue: in which we ſee 
the ſubject of the former, made the predicate of the 
latter, and the predicate the ſubject ; yet both true. 
Converſion is uſually defined a due change of the order of 
the extremes, i. e. under ſuch a habitude and coherence 
with reſpect to each other, that the one is rightly in- 
ferred from the other. 

Hence, in every legitimate converſion two things are re- 
quired: 1. A communication, or reciprocation of terms; 
not in reſpect of words, but of order. 2. The inference 
of one propoſition from the other. | 
Ariſtotle makes two kinds of conver/ion ; the one fimple, 
by others called univerſal; wherein nothing is changed 
beſide the order of extremes, i e. the terms are tranſ- 
poſed, without altering either the quality or quantity 
thereof: as, No mind is body ; No body is mind. 

The ſecond, per accidens, called alſo particular; where- 
in, beſide changing the places of the terms, there is a 
change of an univerſal ſign into a particular one: as, 
Every good man fludies the welfare of his country ; Some man 
that ſtudies the welfare of his country is good. 

To theſe, ſome of Ariſtotle's followers add a third kind 
of converſion, called by contrapoſition : as, Every man is an 
animal; Every ne-animal is no-man. 

CONVERSION, in Rhetoric, Cc. is underſtood of arguments 

which are returned, retorted, and ſhewn on oppolite 
ſides, by changing the ſubject into the attribute, and the 
attribute into the ſubject. 
There are conver/ions of arguments, from one figure to 
another, and alſo from general propoſitions to particular 
ones. Tbus Cicero againſt Antony: Doletis tres exercitus 
P. R. interfettos ? Interfecit Antonius, Defideratis clariſſi- 
mos cives ? Koſque uobis eripuit Antonius. Auctoritas hu 
ordints affiucta /? Afflixit Antonius, | 

ConveRs10N, in Far, is when the ſoldiers are ordered t 
preſent their arms to the enemy who attack them in 
flank, whereas they were before ſuppoſed to be in front : 
the evolution neceſſary thereto is called conver/ion, or 


QUARTER=W HEELING, 
we is when the quantity 


| CONVERSION of equations, in 
ſought, or any part thereof, being in fraftions, the 


whole 


o 

hole is reduced to one common denomination ; and 

then, omitting the denominators, che equation is con- 

tinued in the numerators only. | 

Ok | 1 | 

Thus, ſuppoſe 2 multiply all by 4, 
and it will ſtand thus, da -A Al. 

In Arithmeti:, we uſe the term proportion by conver fion of 
: ratio, for a compariſon of the antecedent, and conſe- 
quent, in two equal ratios. 
us, as there is the fame ratio between two and three, 
as between eight and twelve; it is concluded there is 
the ſame ratio between two and one, as between eight 
and four. 

Covvrksiox, center of, in Mechanics, See CENTER. | 

CONVERSOS. See CorvverrT. | 

CONVERT, a perſon who has undergone a CONVERSION. 

Cox vx is chiefly uſed in reſpect of changes from one 
religion, or religious ſect, to another. | 
Cmwveres with relation to the religion turned to, are de- 
nominated apoftates with regard to that they have relin- 

uiſhed. 
The Jews formerly converted to Chriſtianity in England, 
were called converſos, Henry III. built them a houſe in 
London, and allowed them a competent ſubſiſtence for 
their lives; which houſe was called domus conver forum. 
But the number afterwards increaſing, they grew a bur- 
den to the crown; upon which they were diftributed a- 
mong the monaſteries : and after the expulſion of the 
Jews under Edward III. the demus converſorum was given 
for keeping of the rolls. 

ConverTs, in a Mone/lic Senſe, are lay-friars, or brothers, 
admitted for the ſervice of the houſe z without orders, 
and not allowed to ſing in the choir. 

Till the eleventh century, the word was uſed for perſons 
who embraced the monkiſh life at the age of diſcretion 
by which they were diſtinguiſhed from thoſe devoted in 
their childhood by their parents, called “ti 

But in the eleventh century, when they began to receive 
into monaſteries illiterate perſons, incapable of being 
clerks, and only deſtined for bodily labour; the fignifi- 
cation of the word was neceſſarily 3 F. Mabillon 
obſerves, that it was John firſt abbot of Vallombroſa, 
who firſt introduced theſe brother=converts, diſtinguiſhed 
by their ſtate from the monks of the choir, who were 
then either clerks, or capable of becoming fo. 

CONVERTIBILITY of ſpirits into one another. See 
SPIRITS. ay 

e 


CornverTIBILITY of elements into one another. 
ELEMENTS. 

CONVEX, bending down on every fide, as the outſide of 
a globular body. 

Convex freeze, lens, mirrour, ſuperficies. See FREEZE, 
Lens, Mixkoux, SUPERFICIES. 

CONVEXITY, the exterior ſurface of a convex, i. e. gib- 
bous and-globular thing; in oppoſition to concavity, or 
the inner ſurface, when hollow or depreſſed. 

The word is of particular import in catoptrics, and diop- 
tries; where it is applied to mirrors and lenſes. 

A convex MIRROR repreſents its images ſmaller than 
the objects; as a concave one repreſents them larger: 

. @ convex mirrour reflects the rays from it, diverging ; and 
therefore diſperſes and weakens their effect: as a con- 
cave one reflects them converging, ſo as they concur in 
a point, and have their effect increaſed: and by how 
much the mirrour is a portion of a ſmaller ſphere, by ſo 


much does it diminiſh the objects, and diſperſe the rays, | 


the more, 
A convex LENS is either convex on both ſides, called a 
canvexo-convex ; or it is plain on one fide, and convex on 
the other, called a p/anc-convex : or concave on one ſide, 
and convex on the other, called a convexe-concave, or con- 
cavo-convex, as the one or the other ſurface prevails ; i. e. 
as this or that is a portion of a ſmaller ſphere. See Re- 
| FRACTION, | 
CONVEY ANCE, in Law, a DEED, or inſtrunſdnt, by 
which lands, &c. are conveyed, or transferred by the pro- 
prietor, or owner thereof, to ſome other perſon. 
A conveyance cannot be fraudulent in part, and good as 
to the reſt : for if it be fraudulent and void in part, it is 
void in all; and it cannot be divided. 1 Lill. Abr. 311. 
Fraudulent conveyances to deceive creditors, defraud pur- 
chaſers, & c. are void, by ſtat. 50 Edw. III. c. 6. 13 
Eliz. c. 5. 27 Eliz. c. 4. 
Conveyances are ſuch either at common law, or. by virtue 
of the ſtatute of uſes. Of the former ſort ſome are ori- 
2 primary, which are thoſe by means whereof the 
onelit or eſtate is created or firſt ariſes : others are ſe- 
condary, or DERIVATIVE. Original conveyances are thoſe 
Dr. feeff ment, grant, leaſe, exchange, and partition. 
CONVICT, in Common Law, one who is found guilty of 
an offence, by the verdict of a jury. 


Convicr reciſant, he who has been legally preſented 


hear the common prayer, according to the ſtatutes 35 
CONVICTION, in 7% , exprefles the firſt degree of 


ConvicTioN, in Law. Sce Convict. 
CorxvicTion, ſummary, is ſuch as is directed by ſeveral 


CON VIVIUM, bangrer, in our Ancient Cuſtoms, and Law 


CONULUS, in Natal Hifts:y, the name of a genus of 


CONVOCATION, a general aſſembly of the clergy of a 


According to Crompton, a perſon is alſo a convi, or 


CON 


ſaid to be convicted, when, after havin | 
he appears and confeſſes. Conviftion r * 
= frequently 8 
erſons convifted of felon verdict, &c. 
admitted to bail, unleſs t + 4 be fome ren > 
granting itz as where a man is not the ſame perſon * 
or bail ought to be before trial, when it ſtands indiffer, 
ent whether the party be guilty or not. 2 Hawk 0 
114. Convidton of felony, and other crimes, diſable,” 
man to be a juror, witneſs, &c. - 4 


ATTAINDeg 


dicted, and convicted, ſor refuſing to come to church 10 
Eliz. and 3 Jac. I. 

This is commonly underſtood to be a popiſh recuſant 
though any others who refuſe coming to church on the 


ſame account are 9 denominated RECUSAN TS 


repentance ; wherein the ſinner becomes ſenſible of his 
guilt, of the evil nature of ſin, and of the danger of his 
own ways 


acts of parliament for inflicting certain penalties created 
by thoſe acts, without 'the intervention of a jury: the 
party accuſed being acquitted or condemned by the ſuf. 
frage of ſuch perſon only, as the itatute has appointed to 
be his judge. Of this kind are all trials of offences con. 
trary to the laws of exciſe, and other branches of the 
revenue, proceedings before juſtices of the peace, and 
the method uſed by ſuperior courts of juſtice tor puniſh. 
ing contempt by ATTACHMENT, 


Biols, ſignifies the ſame thing among the laity as pko. 
CURATION among the clergy; viz. when the tenant 
was obliged, in, virtue of his tenure, to provide meat 
and drink tor his lord once, or oftener, in the year, 


the echinodermats, of the general claſs of the fade. 
Theſe are railed from a circular baſe into a taller and 
more pointed or a ſhorter and more obtuſe cone. The 
ecluuiſæ of this genus have been called by authors fc 
penar ite, pileæ, and by ſome buſenite; and are generally 
known in Engliſh by the name of cap-ſtones. Of thele 
there are four ſpecies: 1. he olb:gaterus, or white-hat 
ſtone, found fotlile in our chalk-pits. 2. The gala. 
3- The vd, the ſeries of the lines of which are flexuous, 
and make the ſuperficies ſomewhat gibboſe. 4. The 
bu a, the orders of lines in which arc we and reſem- 
ble a button. Klem's Echinod. 


province, ſummoned by the king's writ to conſult of the 
more weighty afiairs of the church, as oft as a parlia- 
ment is convoked to conſult of thoſe of the ſtate. 

The king's writ is directed to the archbiſhop of each pro- 
vince, requiring him to ſummon all bithops, deans, 
archdeacons, cathedral and collegiate churches, &c. 
Upon which, the archbiſhop directs his mandite to his 
dean provincial, firſt citing him peremptorily; then will- 
ing him, in like manner, tocite all the bithops, deans, 
&c. and all the clergy of his province; but directing, 
withal, that one —_ ſent for each cathedral and col- 
legiate church, and two for the body of the inferior 
clergy of each dioceſe, may ſuſſice: which the dean ac- 
cordiugly does. 

The place where the convecation of the province of Can- 
terbury has been uſually held, is St. Paul's church; 
whence, of late, they have been prorogued to St. Peters 
in Weſtminſter, in che chapel of Henry VII. or the Je- 
ruſalem Chamber, where there is an upper and lower 
houſe. Chamberlayne. 
The upper houſe, in the province of Canterbury, conſiſts 
of twenty-two biſhops, whereof the archbiſhop is always 
preſident. All, at the opening of a convocation, are in 
their ſcarlet robes and hoods. i 
The lower houſe conſiſts of twenty-two deans, twerty- 
ſour prebendaries, fifty-four archdeacons, and forty-10ur 
clerks, repreſenting the dioceſan clergy. 
Each houſe bath a prolocutor choſen from among them- 
ſelves; and that of the lower houſe is reſented to the 
biſhops, Things are firſt uſually propoſed in the upp®f 
houſe 3 then communicated to the lower. All the mem- 
bers of both- houſes have the ſame privileges for m_ 
ſelves, and menial ſervants, as the members of paris” 
ment have. 75 | 

The convocation exerciſes juriſdiction in makin 
with the king's aſſent; and appeal lies from the 
ceedings to the king in chancery, or to his delegates: A 
The archbiſhop of York, at the ſame time, holds a = 
vocation of the clergy of his province, after the * L - 
ner, at York; and, by couſtant correſpondence; . = 
and concludes of the ſame matters as are debated b) 1 
2 


canons 
cir pro- 


of Canterbury. Not that the northern province is obliged 
to follow what the ſouthern one does. 

The Engliſh clergys anciently, had their repreſentatives 
in the lower houſe of parliament; as appears by the re- 
cord much prized by lord Coke. — 

CONVOLVULUS, bindweed, in Botany ; a genus of the 

pentandria manogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the 

flower hath one large bell-ſhaped petalgp which ſpreads 
open. It hath five ſhort ſtamina, and a roundiſh ger- 
men. The empalement afterward becomes a roundiſh 
capſule, with one, two, or three valves, containing ſe- 
veral ſeeds, which are convex on their outſides, but on 
their inſides angular. There are thirty-two ſpecies, na- 

tives of various parts of the world. Miller. See Tab. III. 

of Botany, Claſs 1. 

Lo this genus belong 

turbith. 

As to the.bindweeds properly ſo called, they are cathar- 

tic, and ſaid to be good in preventing abortion ; a decoc- 

tion of them is recommended as a mild evacuant of bile. 

ConvoLvULUs, ſcarlet ; quamoclit, or ipemæa; in Botany, 
a genus of the pentandria monogynia claſs. Its characters 
are theſe : the flower hath a- ſmall permanent empale- 
ment, cut into five parts at the top. The petal is fannel- 
ſhaped, having a long cylindrical tube, whoſe brim is 
ſive-pointed, ſpreading open flat. It hath five awl- 
ſhaped ſtamina. - In the bottom of the tube is ſituated a 
round germen, which afterward becomes a roundith cap- 
ſule with three cells, incloſing three oblong ſeeds. There 
are eight ſpecies. Miller. 

CONVOLUTION, a winding or turning motion, proper 
to the trunks of ſome plants; as the convoloule, or bind- 
weeds, and the claſpers of vines, and briony. | 
Dr. Grew thinks, that all thoſe plants whoſe roots are 
twiſted, have ſuch a convolution; and he aſſigns two 
great efficient cauſes of this winding motion, the ſun 
and the moon. It is very eaſy to try whether there be 
any ſuch convolution or not in the trunks of plants; which 
may be done, . as he hints, by tying a little bit of paper 
to any of the branches which are exactly north, ſouth, 

cc. and then ſeeing whether it will change its poſition, 
or not, in reſpect of the point of the compals. 

CONVOY, from the French conver, to condut7 ; eſcort ; 
a ſea term, ſignifying one or more veſſels of war, en- 
truſted with the conducting of a fleet of merchants ; 
ſerving as a watch, and a ſhelter from the inſults of the 
enemies of the ſtate, or of pirates. | 

Convor is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of military affairs by land; 
where it ſignifies a body of forces ſent to guard a ſupply 
of proviſions, arms, or ammunition, going to a camp, 
or the like. | 

CONUSANCE. See CoGn1sANCE. 

CONUSOR. See CocnisoR. 

CONVULSION, from «convells, to draw together; ſpaſmus ; 
in Medicine, a continued involuntary contraction of ſome 
parts of the body, otherwiſe accuſtomed to move accord- 
ing to the direction of the wall. 

It owes its origin to a contraction of the muſcles of the 
part, occaſioned by a too copious and violent influx of 
the nervous juice : of which there may be infinite cauſes 
in the blood, arteries, meninges, brain, nerves, muſcles, 
cranium, &c, 

If the convulſion be univerſal, attended with violent mo- 
tions, foaming at the mouth, and periodical ; it is uſu- 
ally called an EPILEPSY. 

'The uſual evacuations and medicines proper for the cure 
of convulſions, are phlebotomy, emetics, cathartics, epi- 
ſpaſtics, and proper cephalics ; as /al volat. oleof. ſpirit of 
lavender, ſpirit of hartſhorn, tincture of caſtor, cinna- 
bar of antimony, caſſumanar root, valerian root, volatile 
ſalt of amber, &c. given in different forms. In periodi- 
cal univerſal convulftons, a ſalivation ſometimes anſwers, 
after other courſes have failed. Women and children 
are particularly liable to convulſions: women after deli- 
very; as upon a ſtoppage of the lechia, or a violent ex- 
traction of the placenta, See INFANTS, and SPASM. 

CONVULSIVE, in Medicine, is applied to thoſe motions, 
which, naturally, ſhould depend on the will; but which, 
by ſome external cauſe, become involuntary. 

A conuuſſive motion is a contraction made by fits and in- 
tervals; wherein it differs from a convulſion, which is a 
continued contraction, 


ſcammony, mechoacan, jalap, and 


Convulſive motions atiſe from a diſorder in the origin of | 


the nerves. A convulſiue tenſion of the ſolids is one of the 
principal cauſes which deſtroy the equilibrium that 
ſhould obtain between the ſolids and the fluids. 
ConvuLlsive is alſo uſed for any thing that occaſions a 
convulſion, or convulſive motion, 
Wounds of nerves are ſaid to be cenvulſtue; white helle- 
bore is convul/ive. Children are very liable to convu/ſtve 
diſorders from various cauſes; as repletion, curdling of 


the blood in the ſtomach or inteſtines, worms, denti- 
Ver. I. NY 81. 


tion, Kc. The chaur is a convulſrve contraction of 
ſome muſcular part of the body. x 
Conyurlsive ma. Sec ASTHMA. 
CONYZA, in Botany. See FLEABANE. 2 
COOK, in Icbthyology, a ſpecies of fiſh, which is ſome- 
times taken in great plenty on the coaſts of Cornwall. 
It is a ſcaly fiſh, and does not grow to any great ſize ; 
the back is purple, the belly yellow, and the tail 
rounded. : | 
Coox-Room, in a Ship, is where the cook and his mate 
dreſs and deliver out the meat, &c. See Tab. Shipping, 
& 2. v. 32. 
COOLER, among Brewers, Diſiillers, &c. a large veſſel, 
uſually of ſmall depth and large ſurface, in which liquors 
are cooled, after having been boiled. 
Coolers, in Medicine, remedies ſo called: which may be 
conſidered under theſe two diviſions: 1. Thoſe which 
puny an immediate ſenſe of cold; which are ſuch as 
ave their parts in leſs motion than thoſe of the organs 
of feeling. 2. Such as by a particular viſcidity, or 
groſſneſs of parts, give a greater conſiſtency to the ani- 
mal fluids than they had before z whereby they are diſ- 
abled from moving ſo faſt, and will therefore have leſs 
of that inteſtine force on which their heat depends. 
Of the former kind are fruits, and all acid liquors. To 
the latter belong cucumbers, and ail ſubſtances producing 
viſcidity. 
COOLNESS, in Painting, is a quality of colours relating 
only to their teint or hue : it is uſually applied to yellow 
and blue, and denotes a tendency to green, in either co- 
lour, by a flight admixture of the other. See WARMTH. 
COOM, a term for ſoot that gathers over an oven's mouth: 
alſo for that black greaſy ſubſtance which works out of 
the wheels of carriages. \ 
Coom, or ſoot, is ſometimes uſed in medicine, - infuſed 
in wine with other ingredients, as an ——— and 
. againſt palpitations of the heart, &c. The ſpirit of ſoot 
is alſo uſed for the ſame intentions, and in cephalic caſes. 
COOMB, or Coms of corn. See Cons. 
COOMINGS, in Naval Architefure. See COAMINGS. 
COOP, in Huſbandry, a tumbrel or cart encloſed. with 
boards, and uſed to carry dung, grains, &c. 
Coor is alſo the name of a pen, or encloſed place, where 
lambs, poultry, &c. are ſhut up in order to be fed. 
COOPER, on board a Ship, the perſon that looks to the 
calks, and all other veſſels, for beer, water, or any other 
liquor, He has a mate under him. 
CO-OPERATOR, derived from con, and opera, labour, 
denotes any cauſe, natural or ſupernatural, which con- 
curs with another to the production of an effect. Thus, 
nature and medicine co-operate in the cure of diſorders: 
and the will of man concurs with the grace of God in 
the performance of good works. 
CO-OPERIRE pallis. See PALL10. 
CO-OPTATION, derived from co-opto, I chooſe ; ſignifies 
the admiſſion of members into any college or ſociety. 
Thus it was anciently applied to the choice of the avu- 
GURS and PONTIFFS; and in modern times, to an ex- 
traordinary nomination and election of perſons of diſtin- 
uiſhed merit into a learned ſociety. 
CO-ORDINATE, ſomething of equal oa DER, rank, or 
degree, with another. 
CO-ORDINATION, in reſpect of cauſes, denotes an or- 
der of cauſes, wherein ſeveral of the ſame kind, order, 
_ - concur to the production of the ſame 
effect. 
COO T, fulica, in Zoology, the name of a diſtin genus of 
birds of the order of the grallæ, the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racter of which is, that the beak is convex, the thighs 
are half naked, the noſtrils oblong, and the forchead 
wholly naked, 
The faltea is a water-fowl diſtinguiſhed from the moor- 
hen kind, by having its toes widened by a membrane, 
though not joined together by it, or webbed like the 
ducks. Of this there are ſeveral ſpecies; thoſe moſt 
known with us are, the common coot, and a larger kind 
called macroule, or diable de mer, the ſea-devil. | 
The common cot is a conſiderably large bird, weighin 
uſually a e and half; its — is of a bluiſh white, 
and is a finger's breadth and half long, ſomewhat flatted 
and ſharp at the point; its legs are of a yellowiſh green, 
and above the knee there is a yellow ſpot ;-it has ſemi- 
circular membranes at the joints of its toes: but what is 
its moſt obvious diſtinction is, that it has from the beak 
to the crown of the head, a. fleſhy excreſcence, which is 
roundiſh, ſoft, and ſmooth, and is always naked or deſti- 
tute of feathers 3 and hence the bird is commonly called 
with us, the bald ct. It is all over black above, but 
of a deeper black about the head than in any other part, 
and its breaſt and belly are of a fort of 9 its 
d Nees have a brownneſs, mixed among the 
black, and ſome of them are tipped with white. 
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The other ſpecies, or m1crouler, called by Bell: nius, the 
fulica major, is larger and of a finer black than this, and 
has a larger white excreſcence on its head. 
The common coot is ſo plentiful about Peterborough in 
Northamptonſhire, that in the ſeaſon of its layings whole 
- hampers full of its eggs are there brought to market, and 
ſold at an inconſiderable price; the people boil them, 
and the ſhell is ſo thin, that they often eat them without 
taking it off. Ray. 5 ; 
COPAIBA, CoyarreRa, in Botany, the balſam of capivi- 
tree, a genus of the decandria monogynia claſs. Its cha- 


rafters are theſe : it hath a flower conſiſting of five | 


leaves, which expands in form of a roſe, and has five 
ſhort ſtamina. The germen is fixed in the center of the 
flower, which afterward becomes a pod containing one 
or two feeds, which are ſurrounded with a pulp of a 
yellow colour. We know but one ſort of this tree; 
which grows near a village called Ayapel, in the pro- 
vince of Antiochi, in the Spaniſh Welt Indies, abaut ten 
days journey from Carthagena. There are great num- 
bers of theſe trees in the woods about this village, which 
grow to the height of fiſty or ſixty feet. Some of theſe 
trees do not yield any of the balſam; thoſe which do, are 
diſtinguiſhed by a ridge which runs along their trunks. 
Theſe trees are wounded in their center, and they place 
calabaſh ſhells, or ſome other veſſels to the wounded 
part to receive the balſam, which will all flow out in a 
ſhort time. One of theſe trees will yield five or fix gal- 
lons of balſam : but though they will thrive well after 
_ tapped, yet they never afford any more balſam. 
iller. 

COPAL, in Natural Hiftory, a ſhining, tranſparent, citron- 
coloured ſubſtance, of an agreeable ſmell, reſembling 
that of frankincenſe. It is brought from New Spain, 
where it ouſes out from inciſions made in the bark of a 
large tree; much after the manner in which the vine 
yields its ſap, when cut in the ſpring. 

Cepal is accounted a cephalic, and good for the palſy, 
and other weakneſſes of the nerves ; but is not much 
uſed. What we in England call gum «pal, is called gum 
anime in foreign parts; and on the contrary, what is 
there called gum anime, we call copal. 

The Indians uſe it to burn on their altars: among the 
Europeans, it is uſed againſt diſorders of the breaſt, hav- 
ing a warming, reſolving, and humeQating power. It 
is very rare; when good, it is of a fine tranſparent yel- 


low; and melts eaſily, either in the mouth, or on the | 


re. 

In defect of this is brought another kind from the An- 
tilles, which is almoſt the only one known among the 
druggiſts; and its chief conſumption is in the making of 
varniſh. By digeſtion in linſeed oil, with a heat very 
little leſs than ſuſſicient to boil or decompoſe the oil, it 
may be diſſolved ; and this ſolution, diluted with ſpirit 
of turpentine, forms a beautiful tranſparent V ARNISH, 
which, when well applied and flowly dried. becomes 
very hard and durable. This varniſh is uſed for ſnuff- 
boxes, tea-boards, and other utenſils. It preſerves and 
Fives luſtre to paintings, and reſtores the decayed co- 
ours of old pickures, by filling up the cracks, and ren- 
dering the ſurfaces capable of reflecting light more uni- 
formly. It is improperly called gum copal, being a hard 
concrete juice of an American tree, which has neither 
the ſolubility in water common to Gus, nor the ſolu- 
bility of ſpirit of wine common to RESINS, at leaſt in 
any conſiderable degree; by its properties it reſembles 
AMBER, 

COPARCENARY, the ſhare, or quota of a COPAKCENER. 

COPARCENERS, from con, and farticens, partner; or 
PARCENERS; ſuch as have equal portions in the inhe- 
ritance of their anceſtor. 

Ceperceners are fo either by lat, or cuſlom. Coparceners by 
law, are the iſſue female; which, in default of a male 
heir, come equally to the lands of their anceſtor, 
Copareeners by cuſtom, are thoſe who, by ſome peculiar 
cuſtom of the country, challenge equal parts in ſuch 
lands; as in Kent, by the cuſtom of gavelkind. The 
crown of England is not ſubject to coparcenary, 

COPE, an ecclchaſtical ornament, uſually worn by chant- 
ors and ſub-chantors, when they officiate in the church- 
folemnity. It is alſo worn by the Romiſh biſhops, and 
other orvinaries: it reaches from the thoulders to the 
feet. The ancients called it pluviale. 

Core, St. Martin's, was a relic formerly in great eſteem 
among the French kings; and was often carried with 
them to war as their ſtandard. 


Core, among Miners, is a duty of fix pence for every load 


of ore, nine diſhes making one load. 

COPEC, a Mufcovite coin. Sce Coin, 

COPERNICAN /phere. See SPHERS. 

CoPERNICAN em, is that ſyſtem of the world, wherein 
the ſun is ſuppoſed at reſt in the center; and the planets 
with the earth, to move in ellipſes round him. 


” 
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that diurnal motion which they 


already obſerved, that he began it in 1507 


The heavens and ſtars ar e ſuppoſ | 
i ade motion. which they Fer a gp 
eaſt to weſt, is imputed to the earth's moti 
to eaſt. # on from weſt 
This ſyſtem was aſſerted by many of the ancients ; 3 
particularly Ecphantus, Seleucus, Ariſtarchus, Philola 
Cleanthes Samius, Nicetas, Heraclides Ponticus, Plat 
and Pythagotas; from the laſt of whom it was — 
denominated the Pythagoric ſyſiem. * 
It was alſo held by Archimedes, in his book De Grand. 
rum Arenz Numero; but after him it became neglected 
and even forgotten, for many ages; till about three hen. 
dred years ago, when Copernicus revived it : from 
whom it took the new name of the Copernican Hum. 
Nic. Copernicus, now a name ſo popular, was born at 
Thorn, in Poliſh Pruſſia, in the year 1472, accordin 
to Junctinus, or 1473, according to Mceſtlinus, After 
the uſual domeſtic education, he was ſent to the univer. 
ſity of Cracow z where he applied himſelf to philoſoph 
and phyſic, and at length commenced doctor in medi. 
cine. In the mean time, having a ſtrong propenſity to 
mathematics, he diligently attended the fektules Al. 
bert Brudzevius, and even learnt of him at home. After 
he had here attained to the uſe of the aſtrolabe, and was 
entering upon aſtronomy, he took Regiomontanus for hi 
guide : though he ran through all * mathematics of 
the age, yet he ſeemed moſt taken with perſpective; on 
— whereof he learned painting, in which he is 
ſaid to have excelled. When twenty-three years of age 
being at Bologna, he became acquainted with that emi. 
nent mathematician Dom. Maria Ferrarienſis; and was 
admitted to ſhare with him in making aſtronomical ob- 
ſervations. Here, in the year 1497, Copernicus firſt 
obſerved an occultation of Palilitium by the moon. Go- 
ing on to Rome, he taught publicly, and made ſome 
confiderable obſervations z and at his return to Cracow, 
he was made canon of the church of Wermelant, or 
Ermeland, and at length vicar-general. 
Ihe courſe he took in proſecuting aſtronomy, which has 
rendered his name immortal, was as follows. Obſerr- 
ing how the aſtronomers of thoſe times were perplexed 
to make the planets move equably in circular orbits, viz. 
to ſuppoſe — to move, not about their own center, 
but that of the equant; and that they could no way 
make out a tolerably regular ſyſtem, out of all their 
hypotheſes ; he reſolved to try what he could do. With 
this view he peruſed the writings of all the philo- 
ſophers and aſtronomers extant; and ſelected out of 
each what appeared probable and elegant. In this re- 
view he was chiefly taken with two almoſt ſimilar opi- 
nions (the one attributed to Martianus Capella, the 
other to Apollonius Pergzus) : which give a very good 
account of the motions of Venus and Mercury ; and ex- 
plain the cauſe of their directions, ſtations, and retrogra- 
dations, very happily : the latter anſwering the ſame 
purpole with reſpect to the three ſuperior planets. But 
then, in both theſe hypotheſes, the earth is ſuppoſed 
the center : Copernicus choſe rather to adopt the opinion 
of the Pythagoreans; to remove the earth out of the 
center of the world; and to give it, not only a diurnal 
motion round its own axis, but alſo an annual one round 
the ſun. | 
On this footing he began to obſerve, calculate, compare, 
&c. and at length, after a long, ſolicitous diſquibtion, 
found himſelf in a condition to account for the pheno- 
mena and motions of all the planets; and to make an 
orderly arrangement, or diſpoſition of the whole hea- 
vens; wherein nothing could be altered, or diſplaced, 
without bringing the utmoſt confuſion into the whole. 
Theſe things he began to write down about the fc 
1507. He then proceeded to furniſh himſelf with ſome 
new apparatus; particularly a parallaQtic inſtrument, 
and ſome Ptolemaic rulers, wherewith to obſerve the 
altitude of the ſtars, and determine the periods of the 
ſun and moon : and without other means, compoſed his 
ſix books De Orbium Ca&leſtium Revolutionibus ; con- 
taining the whole of aſtronomy, delivered after the ex- 
ample of Ptolemy, in a geometrical method. We have 
he finiſhed 


he poliſhed and improved 


it in 1530. Five years aſter, d i 
it. He died of adyſentery, and a pally on his right fide, 
in the year 15433 having juſt lived to ſee a copy of his 
book, which was juſt printed, a few hours before his 
death. See the order and diſpoſition of the heavenly 
bodies,” as laid down by him, compared with thoſe in 
the other ſyſtems, under the head SYSTEM. , 
This ſyſtem has been eſtabliſhed by new arguments ad- 
vanced, by Kepler, Galileo, and Newton, in every — 
cecding age; and notwithſtanding the oppoſition 1t 7 
with, from the prejudices of ſenſe againſt the 8 
motion, the authority of Ariſtotle in the ſchools, ! * 
threats of ignorant bigots, and the terror of the nqui” 
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tion, it has generally * Galileo, e 
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demonſtrated the motion of the earth, was obliged, by | 


the rancour of the Jeſuits, to go to Rome, and there ſo- 
lemnly renounce it. Beſides which cruel treatment, he 
was condemned to a year's impriſonment in the inqui- 
Gtion, and the penance of repeating daily ſome peniten- 
tial pſalms. As a ſpecimen of the authority of the 
Romiſh church in oppoſition to this ſyſtem, we ſhall 
only tranſcribe the declaration of the excellent comment- 
ators, Le Seur and Jacquier, on the Principia, prefixed 
to the third volume. 1 in hoc tertio libro telluris 
mote hypotſuſim 7 Autoris pr opofitiones aliter explicari 
non poterant, niſi cd dem quoque fatld hypotheſi, Hine alienam 
c:afti ſumus gerere perſonam. Ceterum latis a ſummis pontifi- 
cibus contra telluris motum decretis nos obſequi profitemur. 

COPERNICUS, is the name of 'an aftronomical inſtru- 
ment, contrived, by Mr. Whiſton, for the calculation 
and exhibition of eclipſes, and of the motions of the 

lanets, both the primary and ſecondary ones, &c. 

t was ſo called by the inventor, as being built on the 
Copernican ſyſtem ; or as repreſenting the heavenly bo- 
dies agreeable thereto. It conſiſts of ſeveral concentri- 
cal circles of wood; upon which are inſcribed numbers, 
transferred hither from the aſtronomical tables: by the 
various diſpoſitions of theſe circles, which are made ſo 
as to ſlide within each other, queſtions are ſolved ; and 
thus long calculations are ſaved, and the work of many 
hours brought into a few minutes. 

For the exhibition of eclipſes, there is a peculiar appa- 
tatus, conſiſting of a terreſtrial globe, ſo diſpoſed, as 
that, being turned round its axis, the light of the ſun, 
or a candle, is projected through a 2 plane, marked 
out into concentric circles, expreſſing digits of the e- 
clipſe : and thus is the path of the eclipſe, with its de- 
gree or quantity in any part of its path, agreeably and 
accurately repreſented. : 

The inſtrument not being very common, a particular de- 
ſcription would be ſuperfluous. 'The author of it has 
written a book to explain it. 

COPHOSIS, in Medical Writers, is uſed for deafneſs, 
whether beginning, or perfect, or from what cauſe ſo- 
ever. 

The word is derived from de, I am deaf. 

COPHTI, Cornrs, or CoPT1i, a name given to the 
Chriſtians of Egypt; who are of the ſect of Jacobites. 
The critics are extremely divided about the origin and 
orthography of the word: ſome write it Gophti, others 
Cophtites, Cophtitæ, Copts, & c. Scaliger derives the name 
from Coptos, an anciently celebrated town of Egypt, the 
metropolis of the Thebaid. Kircher refutes this _ 
nion, and maintains, that the word originally ſignifies 
cut, and circumſcribed; and was given theſe people by 
the Mahometans, by way of reproach, becaule of their 
practice of circumciſing: but P. Sollier, another Jeſuit, 
refutes this opinion. Scaliger afterwards changed his 
opinion, and derived the word from Aryurr®, the an- 
cient name of Egypt, by retrenching the firſt ſyllable : 
but this opinion, too, P. Sollier diſputes. John de Leo 
and others ſay, that the Egyptians anciently called their 
country Elchibih, or Cibth, from Cibth their firſt king, 
- whence Cophtite, &c. others ſay from Cobtim ſecond 
king of Egypt. Vanſleb derives the word Copht from 
Copt ſon of Miſraim, grandſon of Noah. All theſe ety- 
mologics P. Sollier rejects, on this principle, that were 
they true, the Egyptians ought all equally to be called 
Cophit;, whereas, in effect, none but the Chriſtians, and 
among thoſe none but the Jacobites, bear the name; 
thc Melchites not being comptehended under it. Hence 
he chooſes to derive the word from the name Facebite, by 
retrenching the firſt ſyllable; whence Cobite, Cobea, Copta, 
and Caphta. 

The Cophts have a patriarch, who reſides at Cairo, but 
he takes his title from Alexandria : he has no archbiſhop 
under him, but eleven or twelve biſhops. The reſt of 
the clergy, whether ſecular or regular, is compoſed of 
the orders of St. Antony, St. Paul, and St. Macarius, 
who have each their monaſteries. 

Beſides the orders of prieſts, deacons, and ſubdeacons, 
the Cophts have likewiſe archimandrites, the dignity 
whereof they confer with all the prayers and ceremonies 
of a ſtrict ordination. This makes a conſiderable differ- 
ence among the prieſts; and beſides the rank and autho- 
Tity it gives them with regard to the religious, it com- 
prehends the degree and functions of archpfieſts. By a 
cuſtom of ſix hundred years ſtanding, if a prieſt elected 
biſhop be not already archimandrite, that dignity mult 
be conferred on him before epiſcopal ordination, ' 
The ſecond perſon among the clergy, after the patriarch, 
15 the titular patriarch of Jeruſalem, who alſo reſides at 
Cairo, becauſe of the few Cophts at Jeruſalem ; he is, in 
effect, little more than the biſhop of Cairo: only he goes 
to Jeruſalem every Eaſter, and viſits ſome other places 
in Paleſtine near Egypt, which own his juriſdiction. 


To him belongs the government of the Cophtre church 
during the vacancy of the patriarchal ſee. 

To be elected patriarch, it is neceſſary the perſon have 
lived all his life in continence: it is he confers the biſhop= 
ricks. To be elected biſhop, the perſon muſt be in the 
celibate ; or, if he have been married, it muſt not be 
above once. Ca. FW 
The prieſts and inferior miniſters are allowed to be 


married before ordination; but are not obliged to it, as 


Ludolphus erroneouſly obſerves. They have a great 
number of deacons, and even confer the dignity fre- 

uently on children. None but the loweſt rank among 
the people commence eccleſiaſtics z whence ariſes that 
exceſſive ignorance found among them: yet the reſpect 
of the laity towards the cl is very extraordinary. 
Their office is longer than the Roman office, and never 
changes in any thing: they have three liturgies, which 


they vary occaſionally. 7 | 
eſteem among the Cophts - 


The monaſtic life is in 
to be admitted into it, there is always required the con- 
hts make a vow of 


ſent of the biſhop. The religious : 
perpetual chaſtity ; renounce the world, and live with 
great auſterity in deſerts: they are obliged to ſleep in 
their cloaths and their girdle, on a mat ſtretched on the 
round; and to proſtrate themſelves every evening a 
9 and fifty times, with their face and breaſt on 
the ground. They are all, both men and women, of 
the foweſt claſs of the people; and live on alms. The 
nunneries are property oſpitals; and few enter but 
widows reduced to beggary. | 
F. Roderic reduces the errors and opinions of the Cophts 
to the following heads : © 1. That * put away their 
wives, and eſpouſe others while the firſt are living. 2. 
That they have ſeven ſacraments; viz. N the 
euchariſt, confirmation, ordination, faith, faſting, and 
rayer. 3. That they deny the Holy Spirit to proceed 
rom the Son. 4. That they only allow of three œcu- 
menical councils; that of Nice, Conſtantinople, and 
Epheſus. 5. That they only allow of one nature, will, 
and operation, in Jeſus Chriſt, after the union of the 
humanity with the divinity. For their errors in diſci- 
pline, they may be reduced, 1. To the practice of cir- 
cumciſing their children before baptiſm, which has ob- 
tained among them from the twelfth century. 2. 'To 
their ordaining deacons at five years of age. 3. To 
their allowing of marriage in the ſecond degree. 4. To 
their forbearing to cat blood : to which ſome add- their 
belief of a baptiſm by fire, which they confer by apply- 
5 hot iron to their forehead or cheeks. | 
Others palliate theſe errors, and ſhew that many of them 
are rather abuſes of particular perſons, than doctrines of 
the ſet. This ſeems to be the caſe with regard to their 
polygamy, eating of blood, marrying in the ſecond de- 
gree, and the baptiſm of fire : for circumciſion, it is not 
practiſed as a ceremony of religion; nor as of any di- 
vine appointment, but merely as a cuſtom which they 
derive from the Iſhmaclites; and which, perhaps, ma 
have had its origin from a view to health and decency j 
thoſe hot countries. 
The Cophts, at different times, have made ſeveral re- 
unions with the Latins ; but always in appearance only, 
and under ſome neceſſity of their affairs. in the time of 
pope Paul IV. a Syrian was diſpatched to Rome from 
the patriarch of Alexandria, with letters to that pope ; 
wherein he acknowleged his authority, and promiſed 
obedience ; deſiring a ; perſon might be diſpatched to 
Alexandria, to treat about a re-union of his church to 
that of Rome: purſuant to which, Pius IV. ſucceſſor to 
Paul, choſe F. Roderic, a Jeſuit, whom he diſpatched 
in 1561, in quality of apoſtoiical nuntio. 
But the Jeſuit, upon a conference with two Cophts de- 
poten for that purpoſe by the patriarch, was made to 
now, that the titles of fate, of fathers, paſtor of paſtors, 
and maſter of all churches, which the patriarch had be- 
ſtowed .on the pope in his letters, were no more than 
mere matters of civility and compliment ; and that it was 
in this manner the patriarch uſed to write to his friends: 
they added, that ſince the council of Chalcedon, and the 
eſtabliſhment of ſeveral patriarchs independent of one 
another, each was chief and maſter of his own church. 
This was the anſwer the patriarch gave the pope, after 
he had received a ſum of money remitted to him from 
Rome, by the hands of the Venetian conſul. 


COPHTIC, or Cor ric, the language of the Cophts, the 


ancient language of the Egyptians, mixed with a great 
deal of Greek ; the x af it is written in %2. all 
Greek, It has a form and conſtruQtion peculiar to it- 
ſelf: it has no infleCtions of the nouns or verbs; but ex- 
preſſes number, caſe, gender, perſon, mood, tenſe, and 
»ofſeſſive pronouns, by letters and particles prefixed, 

. Kucher is the firſt who publiſhed a grammar, and vo- 
cabularly of the Cophtic, There is not known any book 


extant 
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 Copuric Liturpies are three; one attributed to Baſil, an- 


'COPIATA, under the Mieten Empire, a grove-digger. In 


CO Pp 


extant in the C hte, except tranſſations of the Holy | 


Scriptures, or of eccleſiaſtical offices; or others that have 
relation thereto, as dictionaries, &c. 


The ancient Cophtic is now no longer ſound but in 
books; the language now uſed throughout the country | 


is Arabic, 

The old Cephtic, which Kircher maintains tobe a mother- 
tongue, and independent of all others, had been much 
altered by the Greek: for beſides that it has borrowed 


all its characters from the Greek, *with a very little vari- 


ation, a great number of the words are pure Greek. 
Voflius, indeed, aſſerts, that there was no Cophric lan- 


guage till after Egypt became ſubject to the Arabs. The 


language, according to him, is a mixture of Greek and 
Arabic : the very name thereof not being in the world 


till after the Arabs were maſters of the country. But 


this, M. Simon obſerves, proves nothing; except that 
what was anciently called. Egyptian, has ſince by the 
Arabs been called Cophtic, by a corruption of ſpeech. 
There are, it is true, Arabic words in the Caphtic; yet 
this by no means proves but that there was a language 
before that time, either Cophtic or Egyptian. Pietro de 


la Valle obſerves, that the Cophts have entirely loſt their | 


ancient tongue; that it is now no longer underſtood a- 


| f | 
mong them; that they have nothing extant therein but 


ſome ſacred books; and that they ſtill ſay maſs in it. 
All their other books have been tranſlated into Arabic, 
which is their vulgar tongue; and this has occaſioned 
the originals to be loſt : it is added, that they rehearſe 
the epiſtles and goſpels in the maſs, twice; once in 
Arabic, and once in Cophtic. | 

Indeed, if we believe F. Vanſleb, the Cophts ſay the 


maſs in Arabic, all but the epiſtles and goſpels, which | 


they rehearſe both in that and Cophtic. 
CornTic Bible. See BIBLE. 


other to St. Gregory, and the third to Cyril: they are 
tranſlated into Arabic for the uſe of the prieſts and 
people. 

COPIA lJibelli deliberanda, a writ which lies in caſe where 
a man cannot get the copy of a libel at the hands of the 
eccleſiaſtical judge. 

Cora, Cornu. See CORNUCOPIA. 


the firſt ages of the church, there were clerks deſtined 

for this employment. In the year 357, Conſtantine 

made a law in favour of the prieſts copiate, i. e. of thoſe 

who had the care of interments ; whereby he exempts 

them from the luſtral contribution which all other traders 
aid, 

t was under him alfo that they firſt began to be called 
copiatæ, q. d. clerks deſtined for bodily labour, from 
xomar, Of nome, ſcindo, cede, ferio, I cut, beat, &c. Be- 
fore that time they were called decani and lecticarii; per- 
haps, becauſe they were divided by decads or tens, each 
whereof had a bier or litter for the carriage of the dead 
bodies. Their place among the clerks was the next in 
order before the chantors. g 

COPING F a wall, the top or cover of a wall, made 
ſloping to carry off the water. 

CoyiNnG over, in Carpentry, a ſort of hanging over, not 

ſquare to its upright, but bevelling on its under fide till 
it end in an edge. 

COPIST, in DirLO MATIC Science, fignifies a tranſcriber 
or copier of deeds, books, &c. 

COPOS, from rg, labour; in Medical Writers, is uſed 
for a wearineſs of the body, when the muſcles, or their 
fibres rather, are loaded and obſtructed with viſcous hu- 
mours, ſo as to render them unfit for motion. 

COPPA, in Law, a cop or cock of graſs, hay, or corn, 
divided into titheable portions ; as &e tenth cock, &c. 
This word in ſtrictneſs denotes the gathering or laying 


up the corn in copes or heaps, as the method is for | 


barley or oats, &c. not bound up, that it may be the 
more fairly and juſtly tithed : and in Kent they {till re- 
tain the word, a cop or cap of hay, ſtraw, &c. 

COPPEL, Corer, or Corr, a veſſel uſed by Chemiſts, 
Refiners, and Aſayers, to try, and purify their metals. 
dee Tub. Chemical Furnaces, &c. fig. 24. 

The coppel of aſſay, is a little flat veſſel, made of vege- 
table aſhes, and bones of ſheep's feet, calcined and lixi- 
viated, to ſeparate the ſalts, which would otherwiſe make 
it crack, and the inflammable principle, which, might 
revivify the ſcorified metals, and occaſion an ebullition. 
At the bottom of the veſſel is a little cavity filled with a 
kind of white varniſh, compoſed of hartſhorn, or pike 
bones, calcined and diluted in water: the uſe of this 
liquor is, that the gold or ſilver to be aſſayed may be 
more conveniently aged, and that the button of the 
aſſay may be ſeparated the more caſily. ; 
The hollow of the cppels, which is to contain the metal, 
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to know their preciſe degree of purity. 


mult be a ſpherical ſegment, and not very deep: lirſt, 
} 


| 
that the ſurface of the melted maſs, be it exe. | 
be diſtinctly viſible to the artificer's bs _— (mall, 
that the metal leſt in that cavity, may melt K , 
one globule. But the outſides of the ce. muſt be — 
a ſmall matter convergent towards the baſis, like Com 
cated cone, that it may ſtand firmly on its baſe: we 
that this figure og, be regularly given to theſe reſſels. i 
is convenient to have copper or braf 
making them. 4 e 
The ceppel is uſually ſormed in a brafs rin; 

quarters of an inch 50 two inches in e 
quite ſo deep, placed on ſome ſmooth ſupport. When 
the ring is filled with the moiſtened powder 1 
faced peſtle, called the ment, is ſtruck down 
with a few blows of a mallet, by which the maſs is mad 
to cohere, and rendered ſufficiently compact _ 4 
ſhallow cavity formed in the middle: this cavity is m ty 
the ſmoother, by ſprinkling a little of the ſame und or 
aſhes, levigated into an impalpable powder, through 
ſmall fine fieve, and the monk is again ſtruck . 
upon it. 

Though metals may be tried otherwiſe than b 
and though the touchſtone, graver, &c. are of ſome ſer. 
vice to the goldſmith in 4 of their purity; ye: 
without the coppe/, it is difficult, not to ſay impoſh L 


a round. 
into it, 


y eeppeliing ; 


le, 


The rene coppel, is a large 'freeſtone veſſel, lined 
withinfide with a kind of vlaſter made of aſhes well lix. 
iviated, cleanſed, dried, beaten, and ſiſted. 

In this kind of coppel it is that they purify their gold and 
ſilver, by adding lead to it, and expoſing the whole to 
a violent fire. 

There is ſcarcely any other ſubſtance, which ſo ſtrongly 
reſiſts vehement fire, which ſo readily imbibes metallic 


ſcoriæ, and which is fo little diſpoſed to be vitrified by 


them, as the aſhes of animal bones. The calcination of 
theſe bones is to be made in an open fire, ſor a few 
hours, according to their ſize; and ſuch ſhould be choſen 
as have leaſt fat about them.” The calcination is known 
to be perfect, when there is not a black ſpot remaining, 
either on the outſide of the bone, or within it, when 
broken. When the bones are perfectly calcined, they 
muſt be reduced to a very fine powder, either by grind- 
ing on a porphyry, or ſifting through a fine ſiere, after 
beating. Ihis powder muſt be alſo carefully waſhed in 
warm water; for during the calcination, the bones be- 
come almoſt always impregnated with the ſalt of the aſbes 
of the fewel. | 
This powder is called by ſome clar, and is an excellent 
ſubſtance for coppels. The bones of fiſhes, when ſmall, 
are yet more eaſily calcined than thoſe of other animals: 
this may be done with eaſe in an open earthen veſſel, 
and the powder of theſe is preferable even to the former. 
Parget, or plaiſter of Paris, made of various kind of ſpar, 
though all kinds will not do for this purpoſe, is alſo ex- 
cellent: but as there are ſome ſorts of ſpar which will 
not afford a 2 plaiſter, it is proper to try in a ſmall 
quantity firſt. The calcination is to be made in an 
earthen veſſel, covered with a tile, in an open fixe. 
The ſpar crackles a little with the heat; and when this 
noiſe is over, the calcination is perfect. | 
As the preparation of bone aſhes for this uſe, however, | 
is tedious, and the proper ſort of ſpar is not always or 
every where to be had, the want of them may be ſupplied 
with the aſhes of vegetables, properly prepared. When 
a proper powder is obtained, it is moiſtened with jult iv 
much water as is ſufficient to make it hold together, 
when ſtrongly preſſed between the fingers. Some gie 
a greater tenacity to the powder by mixing it with glu- 
tinous liquids, as whites of eggs, or gum water, or with 
fine waſhed clay ; but theſe ſhould be uſed very ſparing- 
ly, and with great caution. The calcined ſpar mul: 
prepared with a ſolution of vitriol. 3 
Coppels had better be too compact than too looſe in theilt 
texture, ſince the latter is always a miſchievous accident, 
whereas the former, by abſorbing the glaſs more ſlowly, 
is of no other hurt than the retarding the operation à 
little, 
Coppels made of bone aſhes, or of calcined ſpar, ate 
more valuable than thoſe of wood aſhes, as they require 
not ſo much caution and regularity in the management 
of the fire ; but if wood aſhes enter the compoſition, the 
coppel muſt be made pretty hot before the metal 15 - 
into it, otherwiſe the aqueous vapours, forcing their 
way out, will cauſe the metal to be thrown out in _ 
for ceppels of this kind can never be perſectiy dried by k 4 
air alone, there being always ſomething of an alka Ine 
ſalt yet remaining in wood aſhes, which makes them 6 
tract the water out of the air, as the dark colour of thele 
aſhes, and the ſolution of /a/ ammoniac poured on them, 
alſo ſhew ; for this reaſon,” theſe aſhes are allo | ot 
diſpoſed to vitrification than thoſe of bones, the lat 
approac 14 
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approaching much nearer to the nature of the incombuſ- 
tible ſtones. 
COPPELLING, in Afaying and Cbemiſiry. Silver may 
be precipitated out of its ore by coppelling alone, in the 
following manner: roaſt a centner of the filver ore in 
the common way z when roaſted, powder and fift it very 
fine, and if it melts with difficulty, mix with it one 
centner of litharge : when it is an ore that melts . 
this may be omitted. Divide the powder into five or fix 
parts, and wrap up every one of them ſeparately in pieces 
of paper. -Put a large coppel under a MUFFLE in the 
furnace; heat it thoroughly; then put into it fixteen 
centners of lead. When the lead begins to ſmoke and 
boil, put upon it one of the ſmall parcels of powdered 
ore, in its paper; then diminiſh the fire a little. The 
paper will be immediately conſumed, and the ore caſt to 
the inſide of the coppel, in form of ſcoriæ. When this 
is done, increaſe the fire again, and add a ſecond parcel 
of the ore; and continue this method till all the ore is 
put in; after which, ſcorify the lead in a ſtronger fre. 
The filver contained in the ore, with that conrained in 
the lead, will now be found in form of a bead in the 
coppel z and ſubtracting the known quantity yielded by 
the lead, the remainder of the weight gives the quantity 
of ſilver in that centner of ore. 
Silver is not the only ore that can be thus worked; many 
others may be aſſayed in the ſame manner, by coppeliing 
alone : thoſe are indeed to be excepted from this —— 
which ſplit, or which corrode the coppels. Cramer. 
See alſo Lewis's Com. Phil. Tech. p. 129, &c. _ 
COPPER, a hard, heavy, ductile, imperfect metal; found 
in mines, in ſeveral parts of Europe, but moſt abun- 
dantly in Sweden. 8 | 
Copper is of all metals the moſt ductile and malleable after 
gold and ſilver; and it abounds very much in vitriol and 
ſulphur. It may be drawn into wire as fine as hair, or 
beaten into leaves as thin as thoſe of ſilver. Its tenacity 
is very conſiderable, as a wire of it one tenth of an inch 
in diameter, is capable of ſupporting a weight of 2994 
unds without breaking. It has a very ſingular diſ- 
agreeable taſte and ſmell. In a great fire, with free ac- 
ceſs of air, it ſmokes, loſes part of its weight, and gives 
beautiful green and blue colours to flame. 
The chemiſts call it Venus; as ſuppoſing it to have ſome 
more immediate relation to that planet. By an analyſis 
it appears compoſed of a ſulphur ill digeſted, a yellowiſh 
mercury, and a red falt. 
Copper is found in glebes or ſtones of various ſorms and 
colours; which are firſt beaten ſmall and waſhed, to 
ſeparate them from the earthy, &c. parts wherewith 
they are mixed. 
After waſhing they are ſmelted, and the melted matter 
run into a kind of moulds, to form large blocks, by ſome 
called ſalmans, and by others cakes of copper. This is the 
ordinary copper. 
To render it more pure and beautiful, they melt it again 
once or twice; ſome of its coarſe earthy parts being left 
behind at each fuſion, and a quantity of tin and antimony 


added in each. In this ſtate it is called reſe copper, in 


Latin Es peloſum. 

C-pper is ſometimes alſo found native and pure in the 
mines, either in form of threads, or in flakes, plates, 
grains, or other maſſes and lumps. This is called virgin 
copper. 

The method of procuring the metal from the ore is this: 
mix one or two centners of the ore for an aſſay, beaten 
to a very fine powder, with fix centners of the black 
flux; put the powder into a crucible, and cover it half 
an inch high with common falt; preſs the whole down 
with the finger, but let the capacity of the veſſel be ſuch, 
that it may be only half full; ſhut the veſſel cloſe with 
a lute, and put it into the furnace. Increaſe the fire 
flowly, till the common ſalt crackles;z then increaſe it 
ſo far, that the veſſel may preſently be made red-hot, 
and after about a quarter of an hour's ſtanding in this 
heat, the metal will be ſeparated : then take out the 


veſſel, and ſetting it on the floor, ſtrike with a few blows | 


of a hammer near where it ſtands, to make the metal 
get together at the bottom. Break the veſſel, when 
grown cold, in two, from top to bottom, as nearly as 
you can, and you will find a ſolid and malleable regulus 
at the bottom. Cramer's Art of Aſſaying, p. 301. 

Copper, when hid, as it frequently is, in an ore full of 
the matter of the pyrites, may be diſcovered by a ſolution 
and liquid precipitation, in the following manner : make 
a ſolution of vitriol out of the ore, by a flight roaſting in 
an open fire, and by expoſing it afterwards to an air 
ſomewhat moiſt, and pouring warm water upon it. Put 
into this ſolution ſmall iron plates, perfectly clean, and 
free from greaſe ; if there is any ſmall quantity of copper 
in the p—_ it will now ſtick to the iron plates, in 
form of a ſubtle powder, of a deep yellow colour, and 
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all of it will be thus fetched out of the ſolution, if there 


ſcoriæ in form of 2 
re 


add as much tartar and common glaſs, as will cover the 


= 


cor 


be time enough, and a moderate warmth. | 
This property which iron has of ſeparating copper from 
acids, ſerves alſo to extract the copper from the blue vi- 
triol with which water in mines of this metal is impreg- 
nated. A conſiderable quantity of copper is obtained by 
means of iron bars laid in the ſtreams iſſuing from the 
copper ſprings of Wicklow in Ireland. Theſe bars are 
laid in oblong pits, into which the impregnated water 
paſſes; and the copper, attracted and fixed by the iron, 
ſubſides to the bottom of the pit. When the iron is diſ- 
ſolved, the ſtream is turned from the pits, the reddiſh 
mud collected, and laid in a heap to dry; and the red- 
diſh duſt melted into copper. Gne ton of iron in bars 
produces a ton and nineteen hundred and a half of the 
copper mud or duſt; and each ton of the mud yields, 
when ſmelted, ſixteen hundred weight of the pureſt 
copper. Phil. Tranſ. vol. xIvii. p. 502. vol. xlviii. p. 94 
and 101, &c. g 
When ſilver is contained in copper, it may be ſeparated in 
the following manner: reduce the copper into filings; put 
one centner of this by for the operation; then put the 
double and ſextuple quantity of granulated lead into a 
large, well-baked coppel; make the fire ſtrong, and 
2 5 ſo till the lead begins to ſmoke - 3 
then add the copper wra up in a paper, ſo that it 
may be — N a he midiile of the boiling 
lead. When all the copper is diſſolved, ſuppreſs the fire 
till there is a ſmoke ſeen wanderitig over the ſurface, 
and the maſs is not raiſed up very high in the middle, 
and the 2 looks brown as far as it has been pene- 
trated by the litharge : take care, however, that the 
boiling of the lead does not entirely ceaſe. When the 
greateſt part of the metal is conſumed, increaſe the fire 
radually, and make it very ſtrong toward the end. 
When the operation is finiſhed, the ſilver will be found 
pure in the center of the coppel, ſurrounded with yellow 
Cramer: ; : 
Copper put into the fire with iron promotes its fuſion, but 
it becdmes more rigid and more pale by the mixture. 
It is often neceſſary, to render this fuſion the eaſier, to 


ſurface of the whole maſs. 
As to the other metals, copper is well known to mix tea- 
dily with filver and gold, and to give them a rigidity 
which renders them much mote fit for the uſes ot life, 
than they would be in their natural ſoft ſtate. 
Copper mielted with GoLD promotes the fuſion of the 
gods it produces a gold colonr with tin; ſtones are 
ained by ſolutions of it; it is always incompact after 
melting; gold is precipitated by it; it is diſſolved by vi- 
triol of iron; glaſs coloured with it, on being baked with 
white earth, gave a red tinge to the earth; it is hard- 
ened and made leſs diſpoſed to tarnith, by being melted 
with platina in different proportions. See Lewis's Com. 
Phil. Tech. 
Copper reſiſts the fire more than any other imperfe&? M E- 
TAL before it undergoes any great alteration ; but _ 
an imperfect metal, it may be burnt, deſtroyed, an 
calcined by the united action of fire and air: ſo that its 
quantity is always diminiſhed by melting it without co- 
vering its ſurface. The ſurface of clean poliſhed copper, 
when gradually heated, is covered with all the colours 
of the rainbow, produced by a more or leſs perfect 41. 
8 of L = ſurface of the metal expoſed to the 
re. 
The ſpecific GRAviTY of European copper is to that of 
water as 8843, and of Japoneſe copper as good to 1000. 
Copper is eaſily ſoluble by all ac1Ds, and its ſolutions are 
green, or blue; it is alſo acted upon by almoſt all ſaline 
and metallic ſubſtances, and diſſolved by fixed and vola- 
tile alkalies. Macquer. 
Copper, becauſe of its gteat ductility, and ſhining colour, 
is greatly employed in domeſtic uſes ; but it is never uſed 
inwardly as a medicine, unleſs in tincture; becauſe this 
metal, and — its ruſt, are reckoned poiſons : and 
any kind -of food, or even water, that has long in 
copper veſſels, is pernicious. The ſymptoms produced 
by this poiſon, are pains in the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
exceſſive vomitings, irritations to ſtool, ulcers in the in- 
teltines, ſometimes difficulty of breathing, and ſpaſmo- 
dic contractions of the limbs, and laſtly death itfelf; if 
the quantity of the poiſon be great. See a letter of Mr. 
Travis, endeavouring to ſtew that the uſe of copper vei- 
ſels in the navy is one principal cauſe of the ſea ſcurvy. 
Med. Obſerv. &c. vol. ii. p. 1. See alſo a letter on the 
ſame ſubjeCt of copper veſſels. Ibidem, p. 146. 
The remedies proper in ſuch caſes are, firſt, to take a 
great quantity of milk, oil, or melted freſh butter, then 
to drink warm water until the patient vomits plentifully. 
Clyſters made with oil, butter, or fat broths, are likewiſe 
proper laſtly, — cordials and a milk diet. ] * 
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The water iſſuing from the copper ſprings diſcovered in 
Penſylvania, Dr. Rutty obſerves, though poiſonous in 
its uative ſtrength, is frequently uſed, when lowered 
with common water, for purging and vomiting the 
country people ; and is uſeful in curing ulcers, and cu- 
taneous diſorders, and particularly for ſore eyes. Phil. 
Tranſ. vol. xlix. p. 651. 
The preparations of copper are, 1. Flos æris, or flowers 
of copper. 2. Arugo æris, or verdigriſe. Fa Ms uſtum, 
or burnt copper. 4. Squamma @&ris, or the flake of copper. 
5 The ens Veneris of Mr. Boyle. 6. Aqua ſapphirina, a 
amous eyc-water, of a blue colour. See GRENAILLE, 
&c. 
Of a mixture of pepper and LAPIS CALAMINARIS, is 
formed BRAss, which the French call cuivre jaune, yel- 
low copper, in contradiſtinction to natural copper, which 
they call cuive rouge, red copper. 
Copper melted together with twenty-two or twenty-three 
unds of fine tin per quintal, makes BE LL-metal. 
Copper and braſs melted in equal quantities, make what 
the French call ROSE E, uſed for figures, ſtatues, &c. 
Copper turns white by an unction of ſpirit of wine and 
orpiment. Pliny ſays there is a copper naturally white, 
found underneath the filver mines. 
Chemiſts give the denomination ſaffron of copper, or cro- 
cus Veneris, to a preparation of copper plates ſtratified with 
decrepitated ſalt, in a crucible z after having extinguiſhed 
them in water, and ſcraped them with iron inſtruments. 
It is very red, and is uſed in emplaſters to cleanſe wounds, 
and ulcers. 
Some chemiſts have pretended, that the ſpirit of copper 
is real aLKAHEST, capable of diſſolving wholly pearls, 
corals, crabs eyes, &c. without any ,diminution of its 
force ; but experience has ſhewn the contrary. 
As uſtum, i. e burnt copper, ſometimes alſo called ſaffron 
of Venus, is nothing but copper calcined in a violent hre, 
and reduced to ſcales no longer poſſeſſed of brilliancy, 
ductility, or other metallic properties. If theſe ſcales are 
mixed with ſome matter capable of reſtoring phlogiſton 
to them, and expoſed to a great fire, a quantity of mal- 
leable copper is okeained nearly equal to that of the ſcales. 
Macquer. See Es. 
VERDIGREASE is a ruſt of copper. Becher obſerves, that 
the drinking of acid liquors, even out of common ſilver 
plate, is very unwholeſome, becauſe of the mixture of 
copper therein; much more is it ſo out of veſſels of 
copper. 

Correx, white, a kind of metal white as ſilver, frequently 
brought from China, and ſuppoſed by many to be na- 
tural. But it is only an allay of copper, zinc, and arſenic, 
in certain proportions. It is made with dithculty, be- 
cauſe of the volatility of the two ſemi-metals ; and, as its 
quality is noxious, it is not much uſed. 

CorPER, affinity of. See AFFINITY. 

Correx, engraving in. See ENGRAVING. 

CorrEk, granulation of. See GRANUL ATION. 

CoPPER, ning. See REFINING, 

CoypeR-plates, ſor engraving, ſhould be choſen of the beſt 
red copper, as being generally the tougheſt and the moſt 
ductile; and therefore moſt capable of being extended 
with the hammer, or rolled out to the niceſt and ſmalleſt 
pieces. They ſhould be ſree from any veins, ſpecks, or 
diſſumilar parts, and throughout of an uniform texture. 
Their thickneſs may be in the proportion of a line to a 
foot by nine inches in breadth. They ſhould be well 
forged and planiſhed whilſt cold, becauſe the ſubſtance 
of the copper will thus be rendered leſs porous. The po- 
liſhing of theſe plates is performed by laying them ob- 
liquely on a board, and rubbing them ſirſt with a piece 
of grind-ſtone, dipped in water, lengthways and breadth- 
ways, till the flaws and inequalities in the ſurface are 
removed; and then with a piece of good pumice-ſtone 
to take away the marks and ſcratches made by the grind- 
ſtone : when this is done, let them be waſhed clean, 
and rubbed with a piece of oil-ſtone, to remove the 
ſcorings of the pumice-ſtone, and again waſhed till they 
are perfectly clean. For the laſt operation, three or four 
large coals of fallow wood, ſound and without clefts, 
{ould be placed in a fire on a hearth, and covered with 

Other burning coals and a quantity of red-hot aſhes; and 
left in this tate for about an hour and a half; but the 
time ſhould be proportioned to the ſize of the coals, 
that the fire may penetrate into their inmoſt ſubſtance, 

and expel all the ſmoke that can be driven out: the coals 
ſhould then be thrown into a veſfel of water, and there 
left to cool. With one of theſe coals, let the plate be 
rubbed, and the operation be continued till all the flaws 
left by the oil-ſtone are removed; and if the coal itſelf 
be too hard, and. leave traces, a ſofter one muſt be uſed 
to remedy the defects of the former, ſo that the ſurface 
of the plate may be perſectly clear and even. This is 
the method recommended by Le Boſſe: but the end may 
he more expeditiouſly obtained, by rubbing out the 
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marks of the planiſhing hammer w; 
ground, and after ating the 3 
over with the refiner's aqua fortis : let this j;; f 
ebullition produced by it begins to A on till the 
waſhed off by immerſing the plate in water * then 
muſt be finiſhed by hard rubbing with a 5 plate 
4 ap every part of it may appear as bright ag looking? 
thoſe plates that are deſigned for etchi 
theſe operations, be well — ih ln ale, after 
by the fire, wee with a linen cloth, and e dried 
with crumbs of very ſtale bread; and then — * 
with the fcrapings of very ſoft chalk. The 0 well 
of the poliſh may be tried by rubbing the — 
printing ink, and pulling off a proof as if ir had — 
w if no impreſſion is made on the vey been 
poliſhing is complete; but if any lines 5 4 * 
2 the plate is faulty, and it muſt 25 * 
ncyclopedie, art. Gravurez and Handmaid to the — 
vol. it. p. 48, & c. See ENGRAVING, and Tren — 

CorPER-plate Printing. See Rolling-preſs PxIx TIN _ 

COPPERAS, a name given to green VITRIOL, par 0 
8 vitriol of iron. See CARR Us!. 1 

opperas is purified and prepared in the ſame mar 
alum and faltpetre, by paſſing through ſeveral tir; 
till it be hols ms to 8 9 . 
Some make copperas to be the chalcitis of the anci 
But the more common opinion is, that their chalitics. . 
- erg not a pure ſalt. 80 
ere is copperas of England, of Piſa, Germa * 
Hungary, and Italy, which differ from dock = 
colour, richneſs, and perfection. ho 
White copperas, is a vitriol of iron, with a mixture of fr: 
other mineral, brought from Germany in cakes of — 
or fifty pounds each: ſuch are thoſe brought from Goat 
88 
e Engliſh copperas is of a fine green; that o 
and Hungary is of a ſky blue, and — copper Ins wn 
It is in pieces cut like the point of a diamond. That of 
Piſa and Italy is likewiſe green; and the laſt as tranſos. 
rent as glaſs. . 
The Engliſh green copperas is of conſiderable uſe in many 
preparations z but eſpecially in dyeing. The hatters all 
uſe it in their dye; and this and galls are ingredients in 
writing ink. 
The ordinary Engliſh copperas is made of a kind of ſtones 
found on the ſea-ſhore in Eſſex, Hampſhire, and ſo welt- 
ward, ordinarily called gold flones, from their colour, or 
pyrite : they abound much in iron. 
To prepare the copperas from them, they are expoſed to 
the weather in beds above-ground, and receive the rains 
and dews, which in time break and diſſolve the ſtones: 
the liquor that runs off is pumped into boilers, in which 
is figſt put old iron, which in boiling diſſolves. When 
the boiling is finiſhed, the liquor is drawn off into cool- 
ers, where it ſhoots into cryſtals. See VITRIoL. 
The works at Deptford for making it are known to moſt 
people. Many chemiſts diſſolve this, and ſhoot it again, 
to ſell it for the common ſalt of ſteel. 
The alum workers in Yorkſhire have an opinion that if 
their liquor ſtands beyond the uſual time in the pans, it 
will turn to copperas. The maſters of the works have 
inculcated this ſtory to make them diligent, and it 15 a3 
firmly believed among them as if it were a real truth. 

CoPpPERAS /lone, See PYBITES, 

COPPICE, or Cors E, a little wood, conſiſting of under 
woods; and ſuch as may be raiſed cither by owing, 0! 
planting. See Woop. i 

COPROCRITICA, from KoTpagy excrement, and zprres ji 
parate ; medicines which purge away the excrements 1! 
the guts. | 

COPROPHAGOS, from ner gec, and gays, 1 wt; the 
dung-fly, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by many 
authors to the common yellowiſh fly found on human 
excrements. There are ſeveral other ſpecies found 0! 
ms —— of various animals, and thence callc 
merdiuoræ. 

COPULA, in Logic, a verb that connects any two term 
in a propoſition, either negative or affirmative: 43 
roſe is ſiuect; where 15 is the copula. 

COPULATION. See CoiTion, CONGRESS, and Cox. 
SUMMATION., f { 

COPULATIVE Propsſitions, are thoſe which include ſe- 
veral ſubjects, or ſeveral attributes joined together 7 
afſirmative or negative conjunction. 
'T hus, v. gr. Power and riches do not moke a man gf 
Where — is the conjunction that couples pow?” and rice 

CoPULATIVE Conjunttion. See CoNJUNCTION: 1 

COPY, in Law, a tranſcript of a writing or inſtrum 25 
made for the uſe and ſatisfaction of ſome ol the achs : 
concerned; or in order to preſerve the memory the 
See CoPlA. : . 9 2 but 
The copy of an inrolled deed is admitted in en not 


2 


not the copy of a will of lands nor the probates, nor of a | 
common deed where the original may be procured. 
Few ancient documents do now ſubſiſt otherwiſe than in 
copies. eg OT 

Copy is alſo uſed for an imitation of any original work; 
particularly a painting, draught, figure, &c. 5 

Corr, among Printers, denotes the manuſcript, or original 
of a book given to print from. : 
Ta caſt of a copy, is to make a computation of the num 
ber of ſheets a manuſcript will make in print. 


In the bookſeller's ſtyle, a good copy is that which pro- 


. duces a ſaleable book. 

Tenant by Copy of court-roll, See TENANT. 

COPY-HGLD, is a TEenuRE for which the tenant has no- 
thing to ſhew but the copy of the roll made by the ſteward 
of the lord's court. a 
The ſteward of the court is, among other things, to in- 
roll and keep a regiſter of all ſuch tenants as are admit- 
ted to any parcel of land, or tenement, belonging to the 
manor z and the tranſcript is called the copy of the court- 
7%, which the tenant keeps as his own evidence. 
This tenure is called a baſe tenure, becauſe the tenant 
holds, in ſome ſort,” at the will of the lord. Fitzherbert 
ſays, it was formerly called tenure in villenage; and that 
coſy-h0d is but a modern name. 
This is the land which the Saxons called folt-land, as 


being held fine ſcripto, in contradiſtinction to bock-land, | 


or CHARTER=-land, terra ex ſcripts, and now free-land, or 
FREE-HOLD. 

However, it is not ſimply at the Jord's will, but accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of the manor z ſo that if the copy-bolder 
doth not break that cuſtom, and forfeit his tenure, he 
ſcems not to ſtand at the lord's courteſy. Theſe cuſtoms 
are infinite; varying in one point or other almoſt in 
cvery manor. 

Cepy-hold ri, upon admittance, pay a fine to the lord; 
which fines are in ſome manors certain, in others not; 
but yet, if the lord exceeds two * — value, the court 
of chancery, king's bench, &c. have, in their ſeveral 
juriſdictions, power to reduce the FINE. See alſo He- 
RIOT and RELIEF. ; 

In many places, the copy-bolds are a kind of inheritance, 
and termed cu/tomary, becauſe the tenant dying, and the 
hold becoming void, the next of blood paying the cuſto- 
mary fine, as two ſhillings an acre, or the hke, may not 
be denied his admiſſion. Some copy-holders have by cuſ- 
tom the wood growing upon their own and; ſome, a- 
gain, hold by the verge in ancient demeſne, ſo that 
though they hold by copy, they are = accounted a kind 
of freeholders : laſtly, ſome others hold by common te- 
nure, called mere copy-hald; whoſe land, upon felony 
committed, eſcheats to the lord of the manor. 

Copy- hold land cannot be made at this day; for the foun- 
dation of a copy-hold is, that it hath been demiſed time 
out of mind, by copy of court-roll ; and that the tene- 
ments are parcel of, or within the manor. 1 Inſt. 58. 
4 Rep. 24. They are demiſable wy by copy; and 
within the acts againſt bankruptcy and the ſtatutes of 
limitation. 

 Copy-holders are not allowed to vote for knights of the 
mire. 31 Geo. II. c. 14. 

COPY-HOLDER, is defined by Weſt, a perſon admitted 
tenant of any lands, or tenements, within a manor, 
which, time out of mind, by the uſe and cuſtom there- 
of, have been deviſable to ſuch as will take the ſame by 


copy of court-roll, according to the cuſtom of the faid| 


manor. 

COO. ad med. conſumpt. an abbreviature among Phyſicians, 
ſignifying that the thing is to be boiled till half of it be 
conſumed. — Cz. in S. Q: Ag. implics it to be boiled in 
a ſuſſicient quantity of common water. 

COR, in Anatomy. See HEART. 

Cor Caroli, in Aflronumy, an extra-conſtellated ſtar of the 
ſecond magnitude in the northern hemiſphere, fituated 
between the Coma Berenices and Urſa Major; ſo called 
by Sir Charles Scarborough, in honour of king Charles I. 


Cor Hydra, in Aſtronemy, a ſtar of the ſecond magnitude, | 


in the heart of the conſtellation HYDRA. . 

Cor Leonis, or Regulus, a fixed ſtar of the firſt magni- 
tude, in the conſtellation Leo. 

Cor Scorpit, Sce ANTARES. 

Cor Marinum, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of one of the 
claſles of the ecbini marini, the characters of which are, 
that the anus is placed in the fide of that point of the 
hell which appears as if cut off; and the mouth has two 
lips, and is placed in the third region of the axis of the 
baie, Klein's Echin. p. 34: 

CoR Veneris, Venus's bart, a name given by authors who 
treat Of ſhells, to a very elegant kind of the cordiformis. 
or HEART-fbell, which has more of the ſhape of a real | 
heart than the bucardium, or any other ſhell of this ge- 
uus. There are only three known ſpecies of the cor 
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Veneris. 1. A denticulated one, with very elegant, 


roſe- coloured ſpots. 2. The white boat-ſhell, furrowed 
on the inſide. And, 3. The little, roſe- coloured kind. 
"Theſe are all very elegant ſhells. 


CORAAGE, coraagium, in our Old Cuſtoms, a kind of im- 


poſition extraordinary, growing upon ſome unuſual oc- 

caſion; and it ſeems to be of certain meaſures of corn: 

for corus tritici is a meaſure of wheat. Bracton, lib: ii. 

cap. 116. num. 6. who in the ſame chapter, num. 8. 

has theſe words: Sunt etiam guædam communes pr aftationes, 

que ſervitia non dicuntur, nec de conſuetudine veniuiit, nift 

cum neceſſitas intervenerit, vel cum rex venerit ; ficut ſunt 
hidagia, coraagia, & carvagia, et alia plura de neceſſitate et 
ex conſenſu communi totius regni introdutta, &c. 

CORACIAS, in Natural Mlory, a name given by many 
writers to the BELEMNITEs, called by others /apts -Lyn- 
curius, and datitylus Idæus. 

CoRactas, in Zoology, a name uſed by Linnzus for the 
pica or pye. This bird makes, in that author's ſyſtem, a 
diſtinct genus; the characters of which are, that the 
inner tail-feathers grow gradually one longer than an- 
other. See Tab. of Birds, No 8. 

This bird is called by ſome the pyrrhocorax, and in Eng- 
liſh the Cornifh * It is of the ſhape of the jackdaw, 
but of the ſize of the common crow. Its beak is red, 
long, and ſomewhat hooked at the end. It frequents 
rocks, and ruined buildings about the ſea- ſhores; and is 
found about the high cliffs, all along the weſtern ſhore 
of England. Its voice is much like that of the jackdaw, 

but is more hoarſe and rough. Ray's Ornithol. p. 86. 

CORACINUS, in Zoology, the name of a ſea-fiſh caught 
in the Mediterranean, and called by ſome authors ſtizna, 
and by Aldrovand and Salvian umbra. It is of the co- 
lour of the common tench, but in figure more approaches 
to the pearch: its ſcales are ſmall; its mouth not very 
large, Las well furniſhed with teeth; and its tail is not 
forked, but, when extended, ſeems of a roundiſh figure; 
the ends of the rays or nerves of the tail-fin are black, 
and the other fins are all black, and ſeem as if dyed with 
ink. 

CORACOBRACHIALIS, a muſcle which ariſes from the 
proceſſus coracoides of the ſcapula, by a tendinous begin- 
ning; and paſling over the articulation of the humerus, 
is inſerted into the middle and internal part of that bone, 
and with the delioides and ſupra-ſpinatus, lifts the arm up- 
wards; and alone, obliquely outwards. See Tab. Anat. 
( Myol.) fig. 1. n. 23. | 
It is fixed above to the point of the coracoide apophyſis, 
between the inſertions of the biceps, and the pecloralis mi- 
nor, by a tendon, which as it deſcends, adheres a 

way to the tendons of theſe two muſcles ; 1 
becomes fleſhy, and is inſerted by a broad thin extremity, 
with a ſmall mixture of tendinous fibres in the middle 
part of the os humeri, cloſe by the ligamentary frenum of 
the latiſſimus dorfi, and teres major. Its inſertion is con- 
tinued down below the fremm, near the internal inter- 
muſcular-ligament, to which it likewiſe adheres a little. 
This muſcle paſſes behind the tendon of the pectoralis ma- 
for z and as it is perforated in the middle to give paſſage 
to a nerve, it has by ſome been termed perforatus Caſſerii, 
that author being the firſt who gave a particular figure of 


it. Its other name is taken from its inſertions. Win- 
ſlow's Anatomy, p. 184. : 


CORACOHYOIDEUS, in Anatomy, a muſcle which has 
its origin from the proceſſus coracoides of the omeplate ; or 
rather, according to Keil, from the upper edge of the 
ſcapula, near its neck; whence aſcending obliquely under 
the maſiaidzus, it is inſerted into the os HY01DEs; which 
it ſerves to pull obliquely downwards. See Tab. Anat. 
( Myo/.) fig. 2. lit. o. fig. 1. n. 17. | 
The word is formed from coracoides and byoides, the two 


arts. 
Tt is alſo called digraſticus, as having two bellies at its 
two extremities, and a tendon in the middle to give 


room for the paſſage of the carotid and inner jugular 
artery. 


CORACOIDES, in Anatomy, a ſmall, ſharp PROCEss of 
the scar ul; ſo called from its reſem ling a crow's 
bill. See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 3. n. 5. 5. 

The word comes from xopaZ, corvus, and sies, image, 
The coracoides is placed in the upper part of the neck, 
and projects over the head of the bone of the arm. It 
ſerves to ſtrengthen the articulation of the ſhoulder ; and 
gives origin to one of the muſcles of the arm. 

CORACOMANT ES, from xopaZ, orew, and MarTiia, di- 
vination; in Antiquity, a kind of diviners, who made 
their Fm by obſerving the crows. 

CORACORANIALIS, in Anatomy, a name given by ſome 
authors to a muſcle generally known by the name of the 
BICEPS 3 the peſcetto of the Italian authors; and the 
primus flectentium cubitum of Veſalius, and others of his 


time. 
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' CORAL, Corallinm, in Natural Hiftary, a produQtion of 


the ſea, formerly ranked among the number of marine 
plants, but now clafſed in the animal Kingdom; fince 
modern naturaliſts have diſcovered, that it is the ſtruc- 
ture and habitation of certain ſea animals, and deſigned 
for their protection and ſupport. See Tab. V. Botany, 
Claſs 17. and Tab. II. F:ffil, Claſs 7. 

Some bn derived the term from the Greek eue, to 
adorn, and aeg the ſeaz becauſe there is no other pro- 
duQtion of equal beauty. | 

The nature and origin of coral has been as much diſputed 
as any ſubje in natural knowlege. Some, and parti- 
cularly Dr. Woodward, conſidered this and the other 
harder productions of the ſea, as ſtones ; and they 
thought themſelves juſtified in the opinion, from their 
exceſlive hardneſs, and their ſpecific gravity z and like- 
wiſe from obſerving, that, when theſe bodies were cal- 
cined, they were converted into lime. Guiſonzus main- 
tains, that coral is. a real mineral, compoſed of much 


. falt anda ſmall quantity of earth; and that it derives its 


form from precipitation much in the ſame manner with 
the aRBOR Diane of the chemiſts. Others, as Dioſco- 
rides, Pliny, Cæſalpinus, Boccone, Ray, 'Tournefort, 
and Geoffroy, thought coral to be a plant. P. Kircher 
ſuppoſes, that there are entire foreſts of it at the bottom 
of the ſea: Tournefort maintains, that it is multiplied by 
ſeed like other plants, and enumerates fourteen differ- 
ent ſpecies of it. Boccone confirmed this opinion by 
obſerving a milky juice (firſt indeed taken notice of by 
Czſalpinus) at the top and in the cells of cora/: and 
Count de Marſigli, in 1706, diſcovered ſome parts in it, 
which, he conjectured, were its flowers. Agreeably to 
this notion, they deſcribed it ag having roots, which are 
faſtened to the rocks or ſtones on which it grows, as 
thoſe of trees are to the earth: theſe roots, they ſay, are 
covered with a bark, often beſet with ſtarry pores which 
traverſe them from top to bottom : above the roots they 
obſerve the ligneous part of the plant, which rather 

ſeems to * ſtone than wood. This trunk is di- 
vided into branches, having white ſtreaks, repreſenting 
a kind of fibre. The extremities are rounded with little 
bowls, ordinarily divided into fix cells, filled with a 
fluid ſomewhat like milk, fat, ſharp, and aſtringent: 
and theſe bowls are eſteemed a kind of pods or capſulæ, 
containing the ſeed of the coral. It is even ſaid, that in 
what place or on what matter ſoever this juice is ſhed, 
it carries fecundity with it, and produces a plant of coral. 
Marſigli obſerves, that coral grows chiefly in caverns, 
whoſe aperture is towards the ſouth, and their concave 
arch nearly parallel to the ſurface of the earth; and that 
it vegetates, in a calm ſea, in a direction contrary to all 
other plants; its foot adhering to the top of the cavern, 
and its branches ſhooting downwards : the foot takes the 
exact form of the ſolid to which it grows, and covers it, 
like a plate, to a certain extent; which, he thinks, is a 
proof, that its ſubſtance was originally fluid: and he adds 
to the ſame purpoſe, that it ſometimes lines the inſide 
of a ſhell. Marſigli, from examining the ſeveral parts 
of coral, concludes, that all its organiſm, with regard to 
vegetation, conſiſts in its rind; that the tubules of this 
rind filtrate juice which fills the cellules, and runs along 
the canals as far as the extremities of the branches; and 
that this juice being petrified, both in the cells encom- 
paſſing the coralline ſubſtance, and in thoſe of the ex- 
tremities of the branches whoſe ſubſtance is not yet 
formed, makes the plant grow both in height and bulk. 
M. de Reaumur conſiders the coarſe viſible rind, which 
is different from that which is properly called coral, and 
alſo another much finer rind, which is not always diſtin- 
guiſhed from the coralline ſubſtance covered by it, as the 
organized vegetating plant; and all the reſt, that is, al- 
moſt the whole coralline ſubſtance, he conſiders as a 
mere ſtone without any organization, formed by the 

lant which inveſts it for its ſupport. 

t has been long the received opinion, that coral was ſoft 
in the ſea, and that it was hardened by the air, upon 
taking it out of the water. Mr. Boyle was of this opi- 
nion; but Boccone examined coral in the water, before 
it was taken up into the air, and invariably found it 
puts except at its extremities, whence, by preſling it, 

owed a ſmall quantity of milky fluid, already taken no- 


| tice of. We may therefore infer, that there is more of 


imagination than of truth in the name gorgomum, which 
the ancients gave to coral, and deſigned to ſhew that 
Meduſa's head did not convert objects into ſtone, more 
ſurely than coral became petrified, as ſoon as it appeaced 
in the air, 
M. de Peyſſonnel of Marſeilles, has, in conſequence of a 
ſeries of experiments and obſervations from about the 
car 1720 to 1750, introduced a new ſyſtem, with re- 
pect to the nature and production of coral, and ſimilar 


marine ſubſtances. Thoſe bodies, which the Cqunt de 


2 
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may be ſeen an infinite quantity of little tubes 


CoP 


Marſigli imagined to be flowers, this ingen: 
diſcovered to be inſets inhabiting 3 1 
taking branches of it out of the water, the de 1 . 
proceeded from a number of white points 22s which 
the holes that pierced the bark, and the 9 — 
which reſembled the flower of the olive- tree wy ** 
into the bark and diſappeared; but, upon bei n 
reſtored to the water, they were ſome hours aft yo. 
tible. "Theſe flowers ſpread on white pa » ** 
tranſparency, and became red as they dried. Th their 
in the bark correſpond to ſmall cavities upon by wag 
ſtance of the coral; and when the bark is de — 
, re 
the bark with the inner ſubſtance, beſid 32 
ber of ſmall glands adhering to them ** — 1 
tubes and glands the milky juice of coral iſſues her; - 
holes in the bark are the openings through which * 
. > ch the 
inſects, that form theſe ſubſtances for their habitat 
come forth; and thoſe cavities which are part] 1 155 
bark and 8 in the ſubſtance, are the cell _ 1 
they inhabit. The organs of the animal are conta — 
in the tubes, and the glandules are the extremities of k 
feet, and the milky liquor is the blood and juice of hs 
animal, which are, more or leſs abundant in Proporti : 
to its health and vigour. When the inſets are — 
they corrupt and communicate to the water the ſmell f 
putrid fiſh, This juice or liquor runs along the — 
perceived upon the proper ſubſtance or body of coral, and 
ſtopping by little and little becomes fixed and hard. and 
is changed into ſtone ;z and being ſtopped in the batk 
cauſes the coral to increaſe proportionably and in exery 
direction. In forming ceroh and other marine produc. 
tions of this claſs, the animal labours like thoſe of the 
teſtaceous kind, each according to his ſpecies ; and their 
productions vary according to their ſevcral forms, ms. 
nitudes, and colours. : 
The coral inſect, or rorvpt, M. Peyſſonnel obſerves, 
expands itſelf in water, and contracts itſelf in air, 6 
when it is touched with the hand in water, or acid louen 
are poured upon it: and he actually ſaw theſe inlet. 
move their claws or legs, and expand themſelves, wha 
the ſea-water containing coral was placed near the fir; 
and keep them in their expanded ſtate when ſeparated 
from the coral in boiling water. Broken branches of 
coral have been obſerved to faſten themſelves to other 
branches, and have continued to grow; and this is the 
caſe, when they are connected with detached pieces of 
rock and other ſubſtances, from which no nouriſhment 
could be derived. The coral inſets in their cells, not 
having been injured, continue their operations; and as 
they draw no nouriſhment from the ſtone of the c, 
they are able to increaſe, in a detached and ſeparate ſtate. 
Coral was found to be equally red in the fea as out of it; 
and it was more ſhining, when juſt taken out of the 
water, than even when it is poliſhed; and the bark by 
being dried becomes ſomewhat pale. M. Peyſſonnel 
found, that it grows in different directions, ſometimes 
perpendicularly downwards, ſometimes horizontally, and 
ſometimes upwards ; and in the caverns of the ſea, open 
to every expoſure. 
The principles obtained from coral, by a chemical analy- 
ſis, appeared to reſemble thoſe drawn from the human 
ſcull, hartſhorn, and other parts of animals. See an 
account of a manuſcript treatiſe, entitled Traite du 
Corail, preſented to the Royal Society by Sieur de 
Peyſſonnel in 1751. Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlvii. p. 445, Kc. 
This ſyſtem was little regarded, though firſt commun. 
cated to the Academy of Sciences at Paris in 1727, til 
Mr. Trembley's diſcovery of the freſh-water Por vk; 
but ſince that time, it has been confirmed by the ob. 
ſervations of M. Bernard de Juſſieu on the ſea-coalts of 
Normandy, and thoſe of M. de Reaumur near Rochelle 
M. Donati of Turin has alſo adopted the ſame po- 
theſis, viz. that coral is a maſs of animals of the polyp 
kind; and inſtead of repreſenting the polype-beds and 
cells which they contain as the work of polypes, be 
thinks it more juſt to ſay, that coral and other coralune 
bodies have the ſame relation to the polypes united (0 
them, that there is between the ſhell of a ſnail and the 
ſnail itſelf; or the bones of an animal and the 
itfelf. Phil. Tranſ. vol. I. p. 58. 1 
The ſame ſyſtem has alſo been excellently illuſtrated a 
eſtabliſhed by Mr. Ellis, in anſwer to the objections 
Dr. Baſter of Zealand, and Dr. Pallas of Berlin, = 
ſtill refer corallines to the vegetable kingdom- * bi 
Tranſ. vol. I. p. 280, &c. vol. lu. A 111. vol 1 p. 
404, &c. See alſo his excellent Eſſay towards the V+ 
tural Hiſtory of the Corallines, and other Marine Bite. 


naturaiiſt 


ductions of the like Kind, & c. 4to. 1775+ 


There are, properly, but three kinds o coral; red, whith 
and black : the black is the rareſt, and moſt eſteemes; 
but it is the red that is ordinarily uſed in medicine. 4 


muſt be choſen thick, ſmooth, and ſhining, and of a 
beautiful red, not covered with any tartareous matter. 
Cora, black, a ſpecies of the o in the Linnæan 

ſyltem. Sce ANTIPATHES. ; 
Coral, ved, a ſpecies of the 1 under the claſs of zoophytes 
in the Linnzan ſyſtem. This appears to be formed of a 
ſucceſſion of ſmall tubes, many of which riſe, together, 
and branch out in different directions. The tubuli, 
being compoſed of a cretaceous matter, mixed with a 
viſcid animal ſubſtance, ſhrink in and become ſolid as 
their inhabitant deſerts them. The effects of vegetable 
diſtilled oils on coral, by the help of a long digeſtion, are 
ſuch as could not have been imagined, till the experi- 
ments of Dr. Langelot ſhewed that they were a ſort of 
ſolvent for that eder ſubſtance. 
The common red coral yields, by diſtillation in a retort, 
a volatile vitreous ſpirit, in no inconſiderable quantity; 
this turns ſyrup of violets green, and makes an effer- 
veſcence with acids, and renders a ſolution of corroſive 


ſublimate white and milky. And the fixed ſalt drawn - 


from the reſiduum produces a white —_— in the 
ſame ſolution ; from which it is evident that it is not a 
mere alkali, bur a ſal ſalſum, in ſome degree. 
Red coral calcined, even in a very gentle fire, becomes 
white; the ſame change alſo happens to it when infuſed 
a long time in ſome oily ſubſtances, as the oils of aniſe, 
fennel, or in white wax kept in fuſion. The menſtrua 
in this caſe acquire a red colour in proportion as the coral 
loſes it. It appears from theſe, and ſeveral other ex- 
periments, that coral is not, as ſome ſuppoſe, a mere 
terreſtrial abſorbent, but that it contains a volatile urin- 
ous ſalt, and a bituminous oil combined with its earthy 
matter ; and on theſe its virtues in medicine principally 
depend. The red colour of coral is evidently owing to 
its bituminous oil, which it is found not difficult to ſe- 
parate, and wholly diveſt it of. It is obſerved, that 
coral newly taken up out of the ſea, contains both the 
ſalt and oil in greater abundance than that which has 
been long kept; and it is ſuſpected by many, that its 
external or cortical ſubſtance contains more of it than the 
interior, harder, and more ſtony matter. a 
The ancients uſed coral in many external medicines for 
diſtemperatures of the eyes; and internally as an aſtrin- 
gent, and refrigerating medicine. We uſe it only inter- 
nally, and that principally in diarrhœas, and bleedings, 
in too great evacuations of the menſes, and in the fluor 
albus. The vulgar attribute to it, beſide theſe virtues, 
many others; for which we have no ſuſſicient warrant. 
Geoffroy, Mat. Med. vol. ii. p. 254. : 

CoRAL, white, There is no part of the world where white 
coral is produced in ſuch abundance as on the ſhores of 
the iſland of Ceylon, and other of the neighbouring In- 
dian coaſts. The lime uſed in that part of the world, 
for building houſes, fortifications, &c. is all made by 
burning this coral. It lies in vaſt banks which are unco- 
vered at low water, and it is ſpungy and porous. While 
young, it grows erect, in form of little ſhrubs, and is 
ies ine and ſolid, and ſmooth on the ſurface; but the 
branches continually ſhoot out more, and theſe other 
new ones, till the whole is one confuſed buſh. Theſe 
branches are all covered with a white viſcous matter, 
which, in time, hardens upon them, and becomes coral; 
and this filling up all the interſtices between the branch. 
es, when they become ſo numerous, and hardening be- 
tween. and over them, the whole becomes one coarſe 
rock, and the adjoining maſſes of this kind uniting to one 


another, form at laſt a continued bank, which has the 


appearance of a great white rock. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 282. 
p. 1277. Sce MADREPORA. 

CoRAl, foffile. It has been matter of ſurprize to natural- 
ilts, that as red coral is fo common in the ſea, and is a 
ſubſtance of ſo firm and durable a nature, it is not fre- 
quently found among other remains of the ſea produc- 
uons in the foſſile ſtate. This had long puzzled the na- 
turaliſts, when Agoſtino Scilla attempted to account for 
it by ſome ſpecimens in his own cuſtody. This gentle- 
man, living at Meſſina, had an opportunity of ſearching 
the quarries in the neighbourhood of thoſe ſeas, where 


red coral grows in abundance, and whither it might | 


moſt eaſily be carried by any inundation. Accordingly 
he found, among a vaſt quantity of white coral, ſome 
ſpecimens, which doubtleſs had once been red; and 
theſe, though they had in a great meaſure loſt their co- 
jour on the outſide, yet they retained ſo much of it 
within, as plainly ſhewed that they had once been red; 
ar! the whole truth ſeems to conſiſt in this, taat though 
A ſubſtance of the coral is permanent, the colour is not 
0. 

Beſide the great variety of corals found in their natural 
ſtate, in the ſea, we find great numbers buried in the 


earth, and immerſed even in the bodies of ſolid tones, | 


and marble; of theſe many are the ſame with the ſpecies 
Vor. I. Ne 81, . | 
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now known to us at ſea, and many differ from all the 
| known recent ones. 'The foffile corals are found ſome- 
times nearly in their own natural ſtate ; but much more 
frequently they have their pores filled up with ſtony par- 
ticles, ſo as to ſeem mere ſtones. Thoſe which are not 
reducible to any of the known recent ſpecies, arc pro- 
bably the produce of ſeas and ſhores 122 ed. 
Some naturaliſts talk of blue, green, and yellow corals ; 
and we are apt to deſpiſe ſuch accounts, as knowing that 
all the corals preſerved in the cabinets, and found in the 
works of artiſts in all nations, are either white or red. 
Thoſe, indeed, which grow in deep water, are often co- 
vered completely over with a coat of a tough, gelatinous 
matter, reſembling glue. This is frequently coloured 
with thoſe elegant tinges which dye the bottom of the 
ſea in deep water; and they in this ſtate appear, as 
taken up out of the water, to be blue, green, purple, 
and the like. But this colour being only in the jelly that 
covers the plant, is not to be preſerved, but if this is 
rubbed off, the ſurface goes with it, and leaves the plant 
of its natural colour; and if the whole be attempted to 
be dried together, the colour vaniſhes as the moiſture 
evaporates, and the plant, when dried, is found only 
covered with a dirty yellowiſh cruſt. Marſigli, Hiſt. 
Phyſ. de la Mer. 
Coral gives title to an officinal compoſition, called fzrup 
of coral, ſometimes preſcribed by phyſicians; as 1s like- 
wiſe the powder of coral finely ground, and afterwards 
levigated on a marble, and made up into a proper form. 
But there are few, except thoſe who are fond of medi- 
eines with gems in them, that make uſe of it. By 
means of its exceeding hardneſs, it is ſuſpected to take 
away with it a great deal of the levigating ſtone. 
Diſpenſary writers have given us receipts for a great 
many preparations of coral, as magiſteries, tinctures, 
ſalts, &c. none of which enter the preſent practice. 
Coral and coralline being the ſhells of marine animals of 
the POLYPE kind, poſſeſs the ſame chemical properties 
as the freſh ſhells of oyſters and other ſhell-fiſh, i. e. 
they are calcareous EARTHS impregnated with ſome ani- 
mal principles. 

CoRaL, artificial, is made of cinnabar well beaten; a layer 
whereof is applied on a piece of wood well dried, and 
poliſhed, firſt moiſtened with ſize: the whole is then 
again poliſhed ; and for varniſh, rubbed over with the 
white of an egg. See GRoTTo. 2 5 

Cox AlL fiſhery. The time for fiſhing coral is from April to 
July: the places are the Perſian Gulf, Red Sea, coaſts 
of Africa towards the Baſtion of France, the ifles of Ma- 
jorca and Corſica, and the coaſts of Provence and Cata- 
lonia, 

The method of fiſhing is nearly the ſame in all places: 
that uſed at the Baſtion of France, where there is an eſta- 
bliſhed fiſhery, under the direction of a company at 
Marſeilles, is as follows. 

Seven or eight men go in a boat, commanded by the 
patron or py rietor z the caſter throws his net, if we 
may ſo call the machine wherewith he uſes to tear up 
the coral from the bottom of the ſea; and the other ſix 
manage the boat. 'The net is compoſed of two beams 
tied acroſs, with a leaden weight to preſs them down; to 
the beams is faſtened. a great quantity of hemp looſely 
twiſted round, among which they mix ſome ſtrong nets. 
In this condition the machine is let down into the ſea ; 
and when the coral is pretty ſtrongly embarraſſed in the 
hemp and the nets, they draw it out by a rope; which 
they unwind according to the depth, and which ſome- 
times requires half a dozen boats to draw. If the rope 
happen to break, the fiſhermen are in great danger of 
drowning. They have two machines, one for fiſhing 
up the coral where the bottom is ſmooth z and the other, 
called in the Provengal language the /alabre, ſo con- 
ſtructed as to be employed where the bottom of the ſea is 
rocky and unequal. 

Before the fiſhermen go out, they agree on the price of 
the ny which is ordinarily at the rate of 45. 64. per 

ound, 

Vhen the fiſhery is over, which in a ſeaſon uſually a- 
mounts to twenty-five quintals of coral each boat, it is 
divided into thirteen parts; the patron whereof, or 
maſter coraller, has four, the caſter two, and each of 
the ſix companions one : the thirteenth being reſerved 
for the company, &c. 

CORALLINES, Corallina, in Natural Hiſtory, were for- 
merly reckoned a genus of plants, and Mr. Tourneſort 
enumerates thirty-ſix ſpecies of them; but in the Lin- 
nean ſyſtem they belong tg the claſs of zoophytes, and 
are defined by modern naturaliſts to be ſubmarine plant- 
like bodies, that conſiſt of many flender finely divided 
and jointed branches, reſembling ſome ſpecies of moſs ; 
or, animals growing in the. form of plants, having their 
(tems fixed to other bodies; theſe ſtems are compoſed of 


1IN capillary 


COR 


capillary tubes, whoſe extremities - paſs through a calca- 


reous cruſt, and open into pores on the ſurface. The 
branches are often jointed, and always ſubdivided into 
* ſmaller branches, which are either looſe and unconnect- 
ed, or joined as if they were plued together. they are 
diſtinguiſhed from plants by their texture and hardneſs : 
they alſo yield in diſtillation a conſiderable quantity of 
volatile ſalt, and their ſmell, in burning, reſcnibles that 
of burnt horns and other animal ſubſtances. Many of 
the corallines ſeem to confiſt of a ſingle tube, containing 
a fingle parent animal. Every branch emitted contains 
an offspring of this parent dependent upon it, and yet 
capable of producing its like in the emiſſion of a new 
branch. Others conſiſt of many ſuch tubes united, 
riſing up together, and encircling the deſerted tubes of 
their progenitors, whoſe exuvie become the ſubſtratum 
of a rifing generation. Mr Ellis diſtributes coral/ines into 
the veficulated, tubular, celliferons, and articulated kinds. 
Veſiculated corallines are diſtinguiſhed by their horny hol- 
» Jow ramifications ; moſt of them are furniſhed with little 
denticles on their branches, like leaves on moſſes; and 
at certain ſeaſons of the year they are furniſhed with 
ſmall bodies like bladders, proceeding from their ſtems 
and branches, and differing in form according to the 
different ſpecies. Their colour, when dry, is of a yel- 
lowiſh or pale brown, and their nature is elaſtic. 'They 
are found adhering to rocks, ſhells, and fucuſes, by ſraall 
root-like tubes: they recover their form in water, after 
having been dried; and when put into vinegar, they 
cauſe no efferveſcence. See Tab. of Corallines, fi;. 1. 
a which repreſents the ſea-tamariſk in its natural ſize, 
and A in which the denticles are magnified ; fig. 2. , B 
is the ſea-cypreſs; fig. 3. Cd, CD the ſmall climbing 
coralline with well-ſhaped cups. 
Tubular corallines are compoſed of a number of ſimple 
tubes, growing up nearly together; or of ſuch branched 
ones as have neither denticles nor veſicles. Theſe are 
horny and elaſtic like the former, and recover their ori- 
inal form in water. Some of them appear wrinkled 
fie the wind- pipe, and others like the inteſtines of ſmall 
animals. See fig. 4. E. 
Celliferous corallines are thoſe which appear, when mag- 
nified, to be fine thin cells, the habitations of ſmall 
animals connected together, and diſpoſed in a variety of 
elegant forms like , wow Joy Theſe efferveſce with 
acids. See fig. 5. Fand F. 
Articulated corallines conſiſt of ſhort pieces of a ſtony or 
cretaceous brittle matter, whoſe ſurface is covered with 
pores or cells, which are joined by a tough, membranous, 
flexile ſubſtance, compoſed of many ſmall tubes of the 
like nature, compacted together. 'The ſtony part is ſo- 
Juble in vinegar, and the other part remains entire. See 
Tab. II. of Corallines, fig. 1. 
See the deſcription anddrawingsofa great variety of ſpecics 
belonging to each claſs, in Ellis's Nat. Hiſt. above cited. 
Beſides theſe, he enumerates other genera of marine 
productions; as the KERATOPHYTA, ESCHARA, SPON- 
GES, and ALCYONIUM ; all which are the neſts or ma- 
trices of ſea animals. See PoL YE. The laſt claſs of 
marine bodies is formed like funguſes of various figures, 
and with different ſorts of covering; ſome having a 
ritty, and ſome a callous ſkin, with a ſpongy ſubſtance 
in the inſide : other ſpecies are of a fleſhy ſubſtance. 
Mr. Ellis intimates, that the more compact bodies, ſuch 
as ſtar-ſtones, brain-ſtones, petrified fungi, and the like, 
- may be produced in the ſame manner with the ſubſtances 
above deſcribed : in favour of which conjeQure he ob- 
ſerves, that all the warmer latitudes near the ſhores a- 
bound ſo much with animal life, that no inanimate body 
can long remain unoccupied by ſome ſpecies. 
The ancients have ſaid great things of the virtues of the 
common coralline. Dioſcorides preſcribes it for miti- 
gaing the pain of the gout, and for 8 ſtagna- 
tions of the humours in any part; he ſays nothing of its 
virtues againſt worms, which are what we alone eſteem 
it ſor. We give it in powder from ten grains to a ſcruple 
or half a dram twice a day in theſe caſes, and that with 
conſiderable good effect. Geoffroy, Mat. Med. vol. ii. p. 238. 
CORALLINUM arcanum. See ARCANUM. 
CORALLO-ACHATES, in the Natural Hiſtory of the 
Ancients, the name of a very beautiful ſpecies of agate, 
found at this time in the Eaſt Indies, but not in any 
plenty. It is very bard, and capable of a fine poliſh; 
and, when wrought, is an extremely elegant ſtone. 
CORALLODENDRON, erythrina, coral. tusod, in Botany, 
the name of a genus of trees, of the diadelphia decandria 
claſs; the characters of which are theſe: the flower is 
of the butterfly kind, compoſed of five petals; the ſtand- 
ard is fene (rn. long, and riſes upward; the two 
wings are ſcarce longer than the empalement. The keel 
is compoſed of two petals, which are no longer than the 
wings. It hath ten ſtamina, which are joined below, 


and unequal in their length; with an awl-ſhaped ger- 


men, which afterward Lede a long ſwellin 
ing in an acute point, having one cell filled with kidn 

- ſhaped ſeeds. here are ſix ſpecies, nati oy 

part of mee ed enn 
Theſe plants, when they produce their flow. 
of the greateſt rene of the ſtove; for thi, * 
5 9 py large x vg and are of a beautify] * 
et 3 but they do not often flower in the 7 
of Europe. Miller. northern parts 
The inhabitants of Malabar make ſheaths of the wood 
for ſwords and knives. They uſe the ſame, togethe. 
with the bark, in waſhing a ſort of garments which 6 
call ſaraſſas; and make of the flowers, the confedtio! 
caryl. The leaves pulveriſed and boiled with the a 
nux Indica, or cocoa- nut, conſume venereal buboes and 
eaſe pains in the bones; bruiſed and applied to the tem. 
ples, they cure the cephalea, and u'cers : mixed with 
the ſugar called jagra, they mitigate pains in the bell 
eſpecially in women; and the ſame effect follows = 
the uſe of the bark levigated with vinegar, -or ſwallowin 
the kernel ſtripped of its red pellicle. 'The juice of the 
leaves taken with oil ſergelim, mitigates venereal pains; 
drank with an infuſion of rice, it ſtops fluxes; made 
into a cataplaſm with the leaves of beteleira, it deſtror; 
worms in old ulcers ; and worked with oil, it cures the 
fora and itching. Ray. 

CORALLOFUNGUS, in Botany, the name by which 
Vaillant has called the cLavar1a, a genus of fungus, 
growing erect, and having every where one even and 
uniform ſubſtance. This is called ſungoides by others, 

CORALLOIDE marble, See Coralloide MarBLE. 

CORALLOIDES, in Betany, a term uſed by Mr. Toure. 
fort to expreſs a genus of muſhrooms ; the diſtinguiſhing 
characters of which are, that they are of a fleſhy fungote 
texture, and are branched in the manner of coral, 
The ſpecies of coralloides enumerated by Mr. Tourpeſon, 
are nineteen. 'Tourn. Inſt. p. 564. Sce CLavari1a. 
Their virtues in medicine are not much celebrated ; ther 
are ſaid, however, to be ſtrengthening and aſtringent. 

CORALLOIDES is alſo uſed in a different ſenſe. Bauhine 
and Chabræus have made it the name of the great A- 
11a heptaphyiles ; and Dillenius, that of a whole genus of 
the dry leafleſs moſſes. It is the lichen of Linnzus. Sce 
L1vER-wort. : 

It is alſo a name given by many authors to the fee 
CORALS, See KERATOPHYTA. 

CORALLORHIZA, in Botany, a name given by Ruppiv 
to the plant called by Linnæus neottia, and by others 
nidus avis. 

CORALLUM, in Mineralogy, a name given by ſome of 
the writers on theſe ſubjects to the common PYRITES. 

CORAM non Fudice, in Law, is when a cauſe is brought 
into a court whereof the judges have no juriſdiction. 

CORANA, or Nai Corana, the name of a peculiar fort 
of phaſcolus, or kidney-bean, the down of the pod of 
which is the couhage, or, as it is commonly called, 
cowitch. 

CORANTO, courant, French; corrente, Italian; and cur- 
rens ſaltatio, Latin; is a melody or air conſiſting of three 
crotchets in a bar, but moving by quavers, in the mea- 
ſure of 4, with two ſtrains, each beginning with an odd 
quaver. 'The number of bars is no otherwiſe determi- 
nate than that it is a multiple of 8, Of dance tunes 
this is the moſt ſolemn. 

CORAX piſcis, the crow-fiſh, in Zoology, the name of a fiſh 
of the cuculus kind, and much approaching to the ſwallon- 
fiſh in ſhape and figure. The bones which cover the 

ills in this fiſh, all terminate in ſharp thorns: Sce 
LVIS Cb. : 

CORBAN, a Scripture term, ſignifying an oblation, 
fering, to God on the altar. h 

Conn Ax alſo denotes a ceremony in uſe among the Maho. 
metans, yearly performed at the foot of mount Ararat 
Arabia, near e It conſiſts in ſlaying a great num 
ber of ſheep, and diſtributing them among the 3 

CORBEIL, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a curious Pt 
cies of HAMA. It is of the larger kind, and 15 deep!) 
ſtriated, both longitudinally and tranſverſely ; ſo that 
has a ſort of reticulated ſurface, like balket-wors F 

CorBEiLs, in Fortification, little baſkets, about 2 22 
a half high, eight inches wide at the bottom, and twe 
at the top; which, being filled with carth, are frequent? 

ſet one againſt another upon the parapet, or elſew * 
leaving certain port-holes, from whence to fire upon 
enemy under covert, without being ſeen by he. aheet 

CORBEL, in Architefure, the reprofentation of a p 
ſometimes ſeen on the heads of caryatides. f the 
The word is alſo uſed for the vaſe, or tambour, ® 
Corinthian column; ſo called from its reſemabian” 18 
baſket, or becauſe it was firſt formed on the m 

| baſket. for 3 ſhort 
icking 


g pod end. 


or of- 


CorBEL, or CoRBiL, is alſo uſed, in Building, 
piece of timber placed in a wall, with its end 
| 2 


out 


COR 


out fix or eight inches, as occaſion ſerves, in manner of 
a ſhouldering-piece. The under-part of the end, thus 
ſticking out, 1s ſometimes cut into the form of a boultin ; 
ſometimes of an ogee, and ſometimes of a face, &c. ac- 
cording to the workman's fancy; the upper-ſide being 
plain and flat. See Tab. Architecture, fir. 19. : | 
Theſe co bels are uſually placed for ſtrength immediately 
under the ſemi-girders of a platform, and ſometimes 


under the ends of chamber-beams : in which latter caſe, 
they are commonly placed a foot or two below the beam, | 
and have a piece of timber ſtanding upright cloſe to the 
wall from the corbel to the beam. | 

cos is alſo uſed by ſome architects for a niche, or hol- 
low, left in walls for images, figures, or ſtatues to ſtand in. 

CORBETT, in Architecture, is uſed by ſome, as Harris, 
in his Lexicon, for CURBEL. 

CORCELET, in Natural Hiftory, that part of the fly claſs 


which is analogous in its fituation to the breaſt in other 


animals. Many have called it the breaſt in theſe alſo, 
but improperly ; becauſe the breaſt of other animals is 
the place of the Jungs and trach:a;, but theſe organs are 
in the fly claſs diſtributed through the whole body. The 
wings are aſhxed to this part of the fly claſs : and there 
are ſome diſtinctions of great conſequence, in regard to 
the arrangement and diſtribution of thoſe animals into 
genera. Reaumur's Hiſt, InfeCt. tom. iv. p. 126. 

CORCHOR. US, in Botany. See Jeuw's MAaLLow. 

CORCULUS, the little heart, in Natural Hiftory, a name 
given by authors to a ſmall ſpecies of cordiformis, or 
HEART-/bell, of a roſe colour. 

CORD, or CHrorD, an afſemblage of ſeveral threads of 
hemp, cabled or twiſted together by means of a wheel. 
The word comes from yoeSy, which properly ſignifies 
an "inteſtine, or gut, whereof cords may be made. 

Corp of St. Francis, a kind of rope adorned with knots, 

wore by the brothers of the-fraternity inſtituted in ho- 
nour of that ſaint. 
Some, as the Cordeliers, Capuchins, Minorites, and Re- 
colets, wear it white; others, as the Pique-puces, black. 
Its deſign is to commemorate the bonds wherewith Jeſus 
Chriſt was bound. | 

CorD, the ſociety of the, includes a great number of «people 
beſides religious. To obtain indulgences, they are only 
obliged to ſay five Paters, five Ave Maries and Gloria Pa- 
tri's, and to wear this rope, which muſt have been firſt 
bleſſed by the ſuperiors of the order. 

CorD of wood, a certain quantity of wood for burning; 
ſo called, becauſe formerly meaſured with a cord. 

It is now meaſured between two ſtakes of wood, four 
ſeet high, and eight feet apart; and is to be four feet 
broad, or deep. 

Corp-woed is properly new wood; and ſuch as, when 
brought by water, comes aboard a veſſel; in oppoſition 
to that which is floated. All burning wood, not exceed- 
ing eighteen inches circumference, is deemed cord=1w20d. 

Corp, in Geometry, Mufic, &c. See CnorD, and STRING. 

Corp, magical, an inſtrument in great uſe among the Lap- 
landers, and ſuppoſed to be of great virtues among them. 
It is a cord or rope, with three knots tied in it. They 
uſe many magical rites and ceremonies in the preparing 
and tying this cord; and when thus prepared, it is ſup- 
— to have power over the winds; and they will ſell, 

y means of it, a good wind, or at leaſt a promiſe of 
one, to a ſhip. If they untie only one of thefe knots, 
a moderate gale is to ſucceed; if two, it is to be much 
ſtronger z and if three, there is to be a ſtorm. 

Corp, umbilical. See UMBiILICAL1S funiculus. 

CORDAGE, in the Sea Language, is uſed in general for 
all the RoPEs and cords, big and ſmall, uſed in the RIG- 
GING and fitting out of a veſſel. See CABLE. 

The word is alſo uſed for the art of preparing and manu- 
facturing the ropes, &c. | | 

The cordage is faid to be baked, when, having paſſed a 
ſtove, or other hot place, it is drained of all its moiſture. 
II bite cordage is that not yet pitched. Cordage pitched in 
the flove, is that which is vaſed through hot pitch as it 
comes out of the ſtove. Each quintal of cordage may 
take up about twenty pounds of pitch. The cordage is 
ſometimes pitched in the thread. : 
When a rope is ſaid to be of fix inches, it is underſtood of 
ſix inches around, or in circumference. 

The number of ropes required in fitting out a veſſel, is 
almoſt inconceivable each has its particular name and uſe. 
The commerce of cordage is very conſiderable at Amſter- 
dam: that made of Coningſberg hemp is valued at 20 
fer cent. more than that of Muſcovy hemp. They are 
ſold by weight. 

The Spaniards make a kind of ſhoes of cordage, which 
they call a/pargates, whereof they uſe great quantities at 
home, and yet drive a very conſiderable commerce to the 
Indies; fo as to ſend away whole ſhip-loads thereof. 


The Indians make their cordage of the bark of cocoas, 
maguay, and. other trees, a | 


COR 


As to the ſtrength of ropes, or cordage, M. Reaumur 


takes occaſion, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy, 
to conſider the queſtion, whether a rope compoſed of 
ſeveral twiſts, or ſtrands, interwoven, v. gr. ten, have 
more ſtrength to ſuſtain a weight, than the ten twiſts 
would have ſeparately, placed parallel over one another ; 
or, which is the fame thing, whether, if each twiſt be 
capable of ſuſtaining the weight of a pound, the whole 
cord be able to ſuſtain more than ten ? f 

On the one hand, 1. By virtue of the twiſting, the dia- 
meter of the rope is made larger than are thoſe of the 
ten twiſts together; but it is apparently by its thickneſs 
that a rope ſuſtains a weight, or reſiſts a fracture. 2. 
Twiſted ſtrands have not all, as when parallel, a vertical 
direction with regard to the weight: ſeveral of them, 


and even the greateſt part, have oblique directions, and 


of conſequence do not bear all the ſhare of the burden 
they would otherwiſe bear. In effect, they are inclined 
lanes that are only preſſed with a part of the load. 
— it would follow, that the ſurplus of the ſtrength 
of the twiſts might be employed in raiſing a larger 
weight. 
On the other hand, it is true, that, in twiſting the 
ſtrands, ſome are ſtretched, and others left more looſe; 
and the new tenſion given the former, ſerves to weaken 
them, and has of itſelf the effect of a weight: thus they 
become leſs able to ſuſtain one ſo large. Thoſe more 
lax, on the contrary, evade, in ſome meaſure, the action 
of weight: for the action is diſtributed equally on the 
ten ſuppoſedly equal twiſts; and if ſome, by reaſon of 
their particular diſpoſition, receive leſs than their quota, 
the weight will act more forcibly on the reſt, and will 
break them firſt, as being more tenſe; after which, it 
will eaſily diſpatch the reſt, as not being in ſufficient 
number to oppoſe it. 
'Fhis is the ſum of what can be urged for and againſt the 
twiſting : to decide between them, M. Reaumur had re- 
courſe to experiment. The reſult was, that, contrary to 
all expectation, he ſtill found the twiſting diminiſhed the 
ſtrength of the rope: whence it is eaſily inferred, that it 
diminiſhes it the more, as the rope is the thicker. For 
inaſmuch as the twiſting diminiſhes z the more twiſting, 
the more diminution. 
The reſiſtance or friction of cordage is very conſiderable 
and by all means to be conſidered in calculating the 
wer of machines. M. Amontons obſerves, in the 
emoirs of the Royal Academy, that a rope is ſo much 
the more difficult to bend, 1. As it is ſtiffer, and more 
ſtretched by the weight it draws. 2. As it is thicker; 
and, 3. As it is to be more bent; i. e. as it is to be 
coiled, for inſtance, into a ſmaller ring. 
The ſame author has thought of ways to prove, in what 
proportion theſe different reſiſtances increaſe : that ariſing 
from the ſtiffneſs or rigidity occaſioned by the weight 
which draws the rope, increaſes in proportion to the 
weight; and that ariſing from its thickneſs, in propor- 
tion to the diameter. Laſtly, That ariſing from the 
ſmallneſs of the gyres, or pulleys, about which it is to 
be wound, is indeed greater for ſmaller circumferences 
than large ones, but does not increaſe ſo much as in the 
proportion of thoſe circumferences. 
On this footing, the loſs a machine ſuſtains by the cord- 
age, being eſtimated in pounds, becomes, as it were, a 
new weight, to be added to that which the machine is 
to raiſe. This augmentation of weight will render the 


cords ſtill the more ſtiff z which exceſs is to be computed * 


as before. | 
Thus we ſhall have ſeveral ſums ſtill decreaſing; which 
are to be added together, as in the article of friction: 
and it will be ſurpriſing to fee what a ſum they will 
amount to. See FRICTION. | 

Where ropes are uſed in a machine, all the reſiſtance re- 
ſulting from their ſtiffneſs is to be put together; and all 
that occaſioned by the friction; which will make ſo con- 
ſiderable an augmentation to the difficulty of the motion, 
that a power which to raiſe a weight of 3000 pounds, 
by means of a fixed and moveable pully, needed only 
1500 pounds, muſt, according to M. Amontons, have 


3942 pounds, on account of the frictions, and the re- 


fiſtance of the cordage. 
CORDATED leaf, among Botanifis. See Lear. 
-ORDAX, in Antiquity, a gay ſort of DANCE. 
CORDED, in Heraldry. A croſs Cox bp, ſome take for 
a croſs wound or wrenched about with cords : though 


others, with more probability, take it for a croſs made 
of two pieces of cord. 


CORDELIER, a Franciſcan, or religious of the order of 


St. Francis. 


The Cordeliers are clothed in thick grey cloth, with a 


little cowl, a chaperon, and cloak, of the ſame z havi 


a girdle of rope, or coRD, tied with three knots: whence 
the name. 


The Cordeliers are otherwiſe called Minor Friars, their 
original 
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original name. The denomination Corde: 
been firſt given them in the war of St. Louis againſt the 


C OR 


Infidels 3 wherein the Friars Minor having repulſed the 
Barbariens, and that king having enquired their name, 
it was anſwered, they were people cordelizz, tied with 
ropes, The Cordelicrs are, to a man, profeſſed 5coTISTS. 


COR DIA, in Botany, the name by which Linnæus and 
 Plumier have called a genus of plants of the pentandria 


monegynia claſs, called ſcheſlena by Dillenius in his Hortus 
Elthamenſis. The characters are theſe: the flower hath 
one Funnel-ſhaped petal, whoſe tube is the length of the 


empalement; the top is divided into four, five, or fix 


parts. It hath five ſtamina, and in the center a roundiſh 
pointed germen, which afterward becomes a dry berry, 
which is globular and pointed, faſtened to the empale- 
ment, encloſing a furrowed nut with two cells. 'There 
are three {pecies; which being natives of warm coun- 
tries, are too tender to live through the winter in Eng- 
land, unleſs preſerved in a ſtove. A ſmall piece of the 
wood of the tree, being put on a pan of lighted coals, 
will ſend forth a moſt agreeable odour, which will per- 
fume a whole houſe. Miller's Gard. Dict. 

The fruit is accounted cooling and moiſtening z uſeful 
againſt ſharp thin defluxions upon the lungs, helping 
coughs and catarrhs, and taking off the heat of urine. 
Miller. 

As in figure, ſo in virtue, they reſemble damſons. 


COh DIA, Cardiac, in Medicine. a comforting, or re- 


freihing remedy, that gives a ſudden ſtrength, and chear- 
ſulneſs, by railing the ſpirits when depreſſed by too 
much exerciſe, ſome diſeaſe, or the like cauſe. 

Cordial act by giving a ſpringineſs and force to the fi- 
bres, and by ſome of their tine particles directly entering 
the tubuli, or pores, of the nerves and minute veſſels, 
an {6 mixing immediately with the fluids. 

Thus, ſome of the particles of the ſpirit of lavender, 
when dropped into ſugar, and taken, are ſuppoſed to 
enter the nerves of the palate directly. Spirituous hquors, 
as brandy, cinnamon-water, &c. are ſuppoſed alſo to act 
immediately on the palate z but eſpecially on the nervous 
coat of the ttomach, and not by the common current of 
the circulation; by which means they often prove an 
immediate cordial. 

In taintings, where the circulation of the blood is lan- 
guid, fal volatile oleoſum, or ſpirit of hartſhorn dropt in 
cold water, and drank immediately, occaſion a contrac- 
tion of the ſibrillæ, the laſt by its coldneſs, and the firſt 
by entering the ſmall veſſels; and thus they inſtantly 
augment the circulation, or, in other words, prove cor- 
dial, In officinal compoſitions, the four cordial flowers 
are, burrage, bugloſs, roſes, and violets. The four 
cordial waters are, thoſe of burrage, bugloſs, endive, 
and chicory ; ſome add, thoſe of carduus benediftus and 
ſcorzonera, ſcabioſa, ſorrel, &c. Sce CARDIAC. 


CoRDIAL waters. See Compound W ATERS. 
CORDIFORMES cnc. See HearT-/fbells. 
CORDIS Capſula, Fovea, Mucro, Septum. See CAPSULA, 


Fovea, Mucko, SEPTUM. 


CORDON, in Fortification, a row of ſtones jutting out be- 


tween the rampart and the baſis of the parapet, like the 
tore of a column. The cordon ranges round the whole 
fortreſs, and ſerves to join the rampart, which is aſlope, 
and the parapet, which is perpendicular, more 3 
together. 

In fortifications raiſed of carth, this ſpace is filled up 
with pointed ſtakes, inſtead of a cordon. 


CORDW AINERS, or Cosa Dix ERS, the term whereby the 


{tatutes denominate f1e-makers. 
The word is formed from the French cordonnier, which 


. Menage derives from cordouan, a kind of leather brought 
from Cordoua, whereof they formerly made the upper- 


leathers of their ſhoes. Others derive it from corde, 
rope, becauſe anciently ſhoes were made of cords; as 
they ſtill are in ſome parts of Spain, under the name of 
a\pargates. See CoRDAGEt. But the former etymology 
is better warranted : for, in effect, the French workmen 
who prepare the cordouas are (till called cordouanmers. 

In Paris they have two pious ſocieties, under the titles of 
Freres Cordinniers, Brothers Shoemakers; eſtabliſhed by au- 
thority towards the middle of the ſeventeenth century ; 
the one under the protection of St. Criſpin, the other of 
St. Criſpianus, two ſaints who had formerly honoured 
the proſclüun. They live in community, and under 
fixed ſtatutes and othcers ; by which they are directed 
both in their ſpiritual and ſecular concerns. The pro- 
duce of their ſhoes goes into a common ſtock, to furnith 
necelſaries for their ſupport ; the reſt to be diſtributed 
among the poor. 

By flat, 1 Jac. I. c. 22. the maſters and wardens of the 


cordwatiners company in London, are to appoint ſearchers | 


and triers of leather; and leather is not to be ſold be- 


fore it is ſearched and ſealed. 


ner is ſaid to have | CORDYLA, or CurpyLvs, in Zooligy, a name 


| 
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y Dy Which 
and ſmall. Willugbby. Wh, whi © Young 
CORDYLUS, in Zoo/vgy, the name of a 
called alſo wrome/lyx and caudive ba, 


; It i 
the green lizard. Its tail is rounded, and is elle 
into 


$ 0 


a number of circles covered with ſcales, wk; 
over, and cover the whole tail like the dlüng coat them 
of a houſe. Ray. 5 ol the roof 
CORE, a diforder incident to ſheep, occaſion 
in their liver, reſembling a plaiſe or flound 
CORED berrings. Sec HERRINGS. 


ed by worms 
er. 


' COREGONUS, in Ichthyolegy, the name of a 


fiſhes of the malacopterygious, or. ſoft-fi ! outs 
characters of which: are theſe : the br xy 
brane on each ſide contains ſeven, eight, "0 mem. 
bones. The pinna dorſt is placed nearer the * pr 
the ventral fins are. The tecth are ſo ſmall that Per 
veral of the ſpecies they are ſcarce diſcernible, = 8 
any: ſpecies of this genus, enumerated by Artedi, are 
The name coregonus i ; 
and darts > ag 8 —_— wn 2 * 
5 ; s given it from th 
ſingular ſtructure of this part of the eye, the pupil u 
this fiſh running out into an acute angular Panel oy 10 
anterior part, and this regularly in all the ſpecies ” 
* 2 Antiquity, a feſtival in honour of Proſe 
named Core, Keen, which in the Moloſſian di : 
o a beautiful x tots W 
EOPSIS, in Botany, tickſeed; a genus of t e 
polygamia fruftranea claſs. Its e e ES 
common empalement of the flower is double ; the dil 
is compoſed of many hermaphrodite florets, which 4. 
tubular; theſe have each five hairy ſtamina: in their 
center is ſituated a compreſſed germen with two hor; 
which afterward becomes a ſingle orbicular ſeed, The 
border or ay is compoſed of eight female florets, which 
are tongue-ſhaped, indented in five parts; theſe ha 
no ſtamina, but a germen like the other, and are abe. 
tive. There are five ſpecies, natives of North Americ: 
Miller. 8 
CORET T, in Zoology, the name of a large Eaſt Indian fi, 
of the TVN N kind, and ſuſpected to be no other than 
the common tunny. It grows to fix or ſeven feet long, 
Its eyes are large, and their iriſes yellow: its tail is 
broad and forked, and in colour of a yellowiſh green: 
its ay Song are yellowiſh, and its belly of a fine bright 
gloſſy blue, with a ſilvery caſt. It is generally caught 
with hooks, and is a very fine taſted fiſh. Ray. 
CORIANDER, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria dicy- 
nia claſs. Its characters are theſe : it is a plant with an 
umbellated flower, the proper empalement of which is 
divided into five parts; the rays of the principal umbel 
are difform. 'The hermaphrodite flowers which form 
the diſk, have five equal heart-ſhaped petals, and hare 
each five ſtamina. The germen which is fituated under 
the flower, afterward becomes a ſpherical fruit divided 
into two parts, each having a hemiſpherical concave ſeed. 
There are two ſpecies; the firſt of which is the common 
kind, which is cultivated in the European gardens and 
fields for the ſeed, which is uſed in medicine: the ſecond 
is ſeldom found but in botanic gardens in theſe parts ot 
Europe. They both grow naturally in the ſouthern parts 
of Europe. 
This plant, while green, has a nauſeous diſagrecable 
ſmell, like bugs; but the ſeed, when dry, ſmells grate- 
fully. It is reckoned ſtrengthening to the ſtomach, and 
carminative; and therefore frequently uſed with purging 
medicines. Matthiolus ſays it is antiſeptic. C 
ſeeds have alſo a great acrimony, when freſh gathered, 
which they loſe with time. 

It is much uſed by the brewers, both in England ani 
Holland, to give a flavour to their ſtrongeſt beer. Ihe 
ancients had a notion, that the juice of coriander would 
deprive people of their ſenſes, and even of lite. 

CORIAR A, in Botany. Sce Myrtle-leav:id SUNMACH: | 

| CORICEUM, in Aniiquity, the undreſſing-room belonging 
to the GYMNASIUM. 

CORIDOR, or CorriDoR,' in Fortif:ntion, à road, or 
ways along the edge of the ditch, without-fide ; chem 

aſſing the whole fortification. " 

Che word comes from the Italian cori dere, or the Span 
coridor. * 
It is alſo called the coveRT-way ; becauſe covered s! 
a glacis, or eſplanade, ſerving it as a parapet. 7 
carider is about twenty yards broad. EF 

Cor1DoR is alſo uſed, in Architecture, for a pans "yy 
iſle, around a building, leading to ſeveral cham 2 
a diſtance from each other, ſometimes wholly inclole 
and ſometimes open on one fide. , gee 

CORINDUM, or CARDIOSPERMUM, in Bio): 
Heart-Pt A. | CORIN- 


ine, 


COR COR 


CORINTHIAN order, the fourth, or, as Seamozzi and { The bark of cork, as well as the acorn, are of ſome uſe 
M. Le Clerc make it, the fifth, and laſt, of the orders | in medicine; being both reputed aſtringents, after _ 
of ARCHITECTURE. See Tab. Archit. fig. 27. burnt and powdered when uſed externally z. but the chie 
The invention of this order moſt of the moderns, after | employ of the former is, to put in ſhoes, flippers, &c. 
Vitruvius, aſcribe to Callimachus, a Corinthian ſculptor. | and to ſtop bottles. The Spaniards burn it to make that 
Gee ACANTHUS, and COLUMN. kind of light black we call Spaniſh black, uſed by painters. 
Villalpandus will have the Corinthian capital to have | Cups made of cork, are ſaid by ſome to be good for hec- 
taken its origin from an order in Solomon's Temple, the | tical perſons to drink out of. The Egyptians made cof - 
leaves whereof were thoſe of the palm: tree. fins of cor; which being lined with a reſinous compo- 
The Corinthian order has ſeveral characters, whereby it] ſition, preſerved dead bodies uncorrupted. The Spa- 
is diſtinguiſhed from the reſt : its capital is adorned with | niards line ſtone-walls with it, which not only renders 
two rows of leaves, between which riſe little ſtalks, or | them very warm, but corrects the moiſture of the air: 
caulicoles, whereof the volutes are formed which ſup- | The wood of the cr 4-rree is not only good for firing, but 

rt the ABACUS, and which are in number ſixteen. 9 to ſeveral other uſes. : 

t has no ovolo, nor even abacus, properly ſpeaking ; for ſides the bark of a tree of the oax kind, which grows 
the member which goes by that name, is quite different in the ſouthern parts of Europe, commonly called cork, 
from the abacus in the other orders; being cut with a| there is what naturaliſts call eil cork, or ſaber monta- 
ſweep, in the middle of which is carved a roſe, or other | num. This is a ſort of ſtone of the amianTaus kind, 


ornament. the lighteſt of all ſtones. It is fuſible by fire, and forms 
Vitruvius obſerves, that the Corinthian order has no par-| a black glaſs. 


ticular ordonnance for its cornice, or any of the other Cox k, or CoRKiNG of a ſaddle, are pieces of wood upon 
ornaments of its entablaturez nor does he give it any | which the BoLsTERs are made faſt. 
other proportions than thoſe of the Ionic order : ſo that | This part of the ſaddle was formerly made of cork, whence 
if it appears higher than the Ionic, it is purely owing to| it ſtill retains the name. : 
the exceſs of the height of its capital. COR-MASS, the name of a grand proceſſion, ſaid to have 
He alſo makes the cell of the entablature the ſame ; and | been eſtabliſhed at Dunkirk during the dominion of 
the Attic baſe he uſes indifferently for the one and the Charles V. and renewed on St. John's day, the twenty- 
other. fourth of June. After the celebration of high maſs, the 
But Vitruvius differs widely, in this order, from all the | proceſſion, conſiſting of the ſeveral tradeſmen of the 
examples now remaining of antiquity z the moſt beauti-| town, begins. Each perſon has a burning taper of wax 
ful whereof have a particular baſe, and the whole order | in his hand; and after each company comes a pageant, 
twenty modules in beiahts whereas the Ionic has but | followed by the patroneſaint, uſually of ſolid ſilver, richly 
eighteen. Again, its capital is higher than that of Vi-] wrought and adorned. The companies are followed by 
truvius by one third of a module; and its entablature, | muſic; and after the muſicians, the friars, in the habits 
which has modillions, and ſometimes dentils together | of their order, the ſecular prieſts, and then the abbot 
with modillions, is very different from the Ionic entab-| magnificently adorned, and preceded by the hoſt. Ma- 
lature. | chines likewiſe of various fantaſtical forms and devices, 
Moſt of the modern architects ſet aſide Vitruvius's Co-] and as variouſly accoutred, form a part of the ſhew on 
rinthian ordonnance, and follow that of the ancient build- | this occaſion; which is deſcribed as one of the moſt ſu- 
ings; ſelecting from them according to their ſeveral perb and magnificent in the world, by an eye-witneſs, in 
taſtes: ſo that the modern Corinthian is a kind of com- 1 a5 5. Gent. Mag. vol. xxix. p. 263. 
polite ; differing from any of the ancient buildings, and | CORMORANT, in Zoolegy, a large ſea-bird, of the order 
much more from Vitruvius's rules. of the anſeres, or gooſe kind, called by authors coRvus 
Vignola and M. Le Clerc make the Corinthian order 20 | aguaticus, or the ſea-RAVEN. Our snd is atrue ſpe- 
modules nigh; yet Serlio only makes it 18, and M. Per-| cies of this bird. 
rault 183; retrenching ſomething from the 19 of Vi- | CORN, a genus of plants, which produce a grain in an ear 
truvius. | fit for bread, the ordinary food of man. 
The height of the ſhaft M. Perrault makes leſs than that |Corx is alſo uſed for the grain, or ſeed, of that plant, ſe- 
of the Ionic, by ceaſon of the exceſs of its capital. parated from the ſpica, or ear. 

CornTHIAN braſs. See Es Corinthian. In the commerce of grain, they diſtinguiſh three kinds ; 


CORION, in Boany, a name given by ſome authors to the | viz. corn progeny ſo called, or WHEAT; RYE, which is 


plant which produces the coriander ſeeds, uſed in the | a ſpecies very different, and of a quality far inferior; and 
thops 


ops. | a third kind reſulting from a mixture of the two, and 
CORIS, in Botany, Heathlow Pine, a genus of the pentan-| called maſlun. 


dria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower | The farmers, indeed, rank among the number of corns 
hath one ringent petal, whoſe tube is the length of the | ſeveral other grains; as barley, oats, and even pulſe; as 
empalement; it is ſpread open at the top, where it is di-] peas, vetches, &c. which, however, they ſometimes diſ- 
vided into five oblong ſegments, and hath five briſtly| tinguiſh by the denomination, ſmaller corn. Maiſe and 
ſtamina. In the center is 3 a round germen; the] ſarraſin are numbered among the cerns; the firſt called 
empalement afterward becomes a globular capſule, hav-| Turkey and Indian corn, the ſecond French, or black corn. 
ing five valves, encloling ſeveral ſmall oval feeds. We] See Buck-WHtarT. 

have but one ſpecies, which grows in the ſouth of France. 


: Europe, in every part of it; Egypt, and ſome other can- 
Other botaniſts have given the name of coris to the baſ- tons of Africa, particularly the coaſts of Barbary; and 
tard St. John's wort. 


| ( : i ſome parts of America cultivated by the Europeans, par- 
Corrs is alſo uſed in the Eaſt-Indies for a kind of ſhells] ticularly New England, New France, and Acadia, are 
which paſs for money. See BIA. 


| | the places which produce corn. Other countries have 

CORISPERMUM, in Botany, a genus of the monandrial maiſe and rice, in lieu of it; and ſome parts of America, 
digyma claſs. This plant, as well as coreopfis, is by Mil-] both in the iſlands and continents, ſimple roots; ſuch as 
let called tickſeed. Its characters are theſe: the flower 


; tatoes, and manioc. 
bath no empalement, but two compreſſed incurved pe- gypt was anciently the moſt fertile of all other coun- 
tals; it hath one, two, or three ſtamina, and a com- 


t tries in corn; as appears both from ſacred and profane 
prefſed pointed germen, which afterward becomes one | hiſtory. It furniſhed a good part of the people ſubjec to 


oval 2 ſeed, with an acute border. There are] the Roman empire, and was called the dry nurſe of Rome 
two ſpecies. 


and Italy. England, France, and Poland, f. ; 
CORIZIOLA, in the Materia Medica, is a name given by 4 cans oy : n 


the place of Egypt, and with their ſuperfluiti 
ſome authors, particularly by Rhaſis, to the 8Cam-| a good part o : ir ſuperfluities ſupport 


urope. - 
MONY. For the firſt diſcovery and cult f 
CORK, the bark of a tree of the ſame name, a ſpecies of oy ure of corn, authors are 


much divided: the common opinion is, that in the firſt 
the helm OAK. | 


ages men lived on the ſpontaneous fruits of the earth; as 
its leaves are green above, and white underneath; and | acorns, and the nut, or maſt, produced by the beech; 


its fruit a real acorn, which ſeeds much more than that! which, they ſay, took its name, fagus, from the Greek 
7 my . It 2 found in great abundance in Spain, 0709 T eat. It is added, that they had not either the 
taly, France, &c. ule of corn, nor I ing i - 

2 = off the bark they make an inciſion from the top] able. See —— e nn 
to the bottom of the tree, and at each extremity another | Ceres has the credit of being the firſt that ſhewed the uſe 
round the tree, perpendicular to the firſt, When ſtripped | of corn, on which account ſhe was placed among the 
from the tree, which does not therefore die, the bark is | gods; others give the honour to Triptolemus; others 
piled up in a pond, or ditch, and loaden with heavy | it between the two, making Ceres the firſt diſco- 
itones to flatten it, and reduce it into tables: hence it is 


« verer, and Triptolemus the firſt plant | 
taken to be dried; and when ſufficiently dry, put in bales | corn. n P planter and cultivator of 


tor carriage. If cace be not taken to itrip the bark, it | Diodorus Siculus aſeribes the whole to Iſis; in which 


iplits and peels off itſelf; being pulhed up by another | Polydore Virgil obſerves, he does not differ from the reſt ; 
bark formed underneath. 


- Ifis and C ing, i i 
Vor. I. Ne 82. | end Ceres wy in reality, the ſame. The 2 


COR 


nians pretend, it was among them the art began; and 
the Cretans, or Candiots, Sicilians, and Egyptians, lay 
claim to the ſame. Some think the title of the Sicilians 
belt ſupported, that being the country of Ceres : and 
authors add, the did not teach the ſecret to the Athe- 
nians, till ſhe had firſt inſtructed her own countrymen. 
Others ſay, Ceres paſſed firſt into Attica, thence into 
Crete, and, laſt of all, into Sicily : many of the learned, 
however, maintain, it was in Egypt the art of cultivating 
corn firſt began; and it is certain, there was corn in Egypt 
and the Eaſt, long before the time of Ceres. 

The great buſineſs of the farmer is to produce the largeſt 
crops he can, and, at the ſame time, to injure his land 
the leaſt. Ihe common way of ſowing exhauſts the 
whole land, without giving half the nouriſhment that it 
might give the corn. -Inſtead of the ſcattering way of 
ſowing corn by the hand, if it be let in with the drill, 
in ſingle, double, treble, or quadruple rows, and an in- 
terval of five feet of naked ground be left between theſe 
ſeries of rows, the uſe of horſe-hoeing in theſe intervals 


will be found to gixe all that the farmer requires: the 


crop will be larger, through ſo great a quantity of ground 
is left vacant, than if all were ſown over, as the plants 
will ſtand vaſtly thicker in the rows, and will have twenty 
or thirty ſtalks a- piece; and the more the ſucceſſive crops 
are planted, and the oftener the ground is hoed in this 
manner, the better will the plants be maintained, and 
erery crop will be larger and larger from the ſame ground, 
without dunging, or without changing the ſort of plant, 
as is uſually neceſſary in other caſes. See Hus AN DAK, 
and INTER VAT. 
This is very evident in ſeveral parts of the ſame field, 
where this fort of huſbandry has been entered upon at 
different times, and ſome have a firſt crop, others a ſe- 
cond, and others a third, all growing up at the ſame 
time, the older worked land always invariably * 
the beſt crop. Dunging and fallowing are both neceſ- 
ſary to recover the land to its virtue, in the common 
way, after a few crops. "Theſe are both of them expences 
to the farmer; but the horſe-hoeing, when the corn is 
fown in rows, anſwers all the intent of them, and is much 
leſs expenſive. It has, in ſhort, every year, the good 
effect of a ſummer fallow, though it every year produces 
a good crop, and no time, or-uſe of it, is loſt to the 
farmer. 
Fr the preſervation of corn: it muſt be well dried and 
cleaned ; the granary mult have its openings to the north 
or eaſt, and vent-holes a-top : for the firſt fx months it 
muit be well ſtirred every fifteen days; afterwards it 
will be ſufficient to ſift it once per month: after two 
wy: it heats no more; nor is there any thing to fear, 
ut from the air and foreign moiſture. 
A little time after the ſiege of Metz, under Henry II. of 
France, in the year 1578, the duke d'Eſpernon laid up 
vaſt ſtores of corn in the citadel ; which was preſerved in 
good plight to the year 1707, when the French king and 
his retinue, paſling that way, ate bread baked thereof. 
"The chief thing that contributes to the preſervation of 
corn is, a cruſt which forms on its ſurſace, by the germi- 
nation of the grain next underneath, to the thickneſs of 
an inch and a half. On that at Metz people walked, 
without its giving the leaſt way. At Sedan was a gra- 
nary cut in a rock, wherein a heap of corn was preſerved 
a hundred and ten ycars: it was covered with a cruſt a 
foot thick. At Chalons they have granaries where they 
{till keep corn thirty or forty years: over the heap they 
itrew quicklime, in fine duſt, to the thickneſs of three 
inches, and ſprinkle this over with water; whence ariſes 
a cruſt. The grain near the ſurface ſprouts to the height 
of a foot and a half: theſe the winter kills; and the 
| heap is left untouched, till neceſſity obliges them to it. 
See GRANARY. 
No corn was formerly to be tranſported, without the 
kirlg's licence, except for the victualling of ſhips, and in 
ſome ſpecial caſes, from ſome ports only : and none may 
buy con to ſell again, without licence from juſtices, &c. 
Stat. 5 Eliz. cap. 12. But now corn, as wheat, barley, 
oats, &c. may be tranſported to ſtates in amity, when 
they exceed not certain prices; viz. wheat, 40s. the 
quarter; barley, 24s. oats, 16s. &c. by many ſtatutes ; 
and the exporters of it ſhall pay no duty or cuſtom, but 
be entitled to bounty money, or a certain allowance for 
exportation ; viz. 5s. for every quarter of wheat, 25. 64. 
for barley, &c. 3 Car. I.— 12, 15, and 22 Car. II.— 
2 W. and M. &c. The tranſportation of corn to foreign 


parts was prohibited by 8 Anne, cap. 2. See tat. 2. 


Geo. II. cap. 18. A cuſlom duty is granted on foreign 
corn imported, to be paid according to the price of Eng- 
lith corn; and no foreign corn thall be tranſported from 
one port of Great Britain to another, on pain of for- 
feiture, and 2057, a buſhel. Stat. 5 Geo, II. cap. 12. 
See alto 11 Geo. II. cap. 22, | 


6 | | ; 


Corn-butterfiy, Sce PAP fo. 

Con x, in Botany. See FLAG. 

Conn, Hadian. Sce Malz. 

Cox d meaſure. Sce MEASURE. 

"CoRN-mi. Sce Mr i. 

Cox Neunte, in Law, denote thoſe third 
rents on college leaſes, which were to 
leſſees. Stat. 18 Eliz. cap. 6. 
tion of Jord-treaſurer 
revenues of colleges. 

Corr, ſharping. See SHARPING. 

CoRn, trug. Sce 'TRUG<corn. 

CORN, ed. See Woobp-corn, 

CoRN-beottle, or BLUE-bottle, in Prtany. 

Co R N- N. See Corr-MaRyYGOLD. 

Cor x-harfley, Sec SKI ANR ET. 

Corn-raker, See BUNIAs. 

Corx-ſallad, a ſpecies of the valerian. 

CoRN-viclet, See CaMPANULA. 

Corn, in Medicine and Surgery. See Crovus, 

CORNACHINE powder, a purging powder, called 2 
Ear! f Warwict's peti der, and pulvis de tribus, 5 
It is compoſed of equal parts of antimenium diaphoreticun 
diagrydium, and cream of tartar. g 

CORNAGE, an ancient TENURE, the SERvice wheres 
was to blow a horn, when any invaſion of the Scots waz 
perceived. ; 

This tenure was very frequent in the northern counties 
near the Pits and the Roman walls; but by ſtat, 1 
Car. II. all tenures are converted into free, and common 
ſocage. 

An old rental calls cernage, newtgeidt, q. d. neat-gell, 


— 


| Lord Coke fays, in old books, it is called #orwGery, 

CORNARISTS, in Feclefroftical Hit, the diſciples ct 
1heodore Cornhert, an enthuſiaſtic ſecretary of the ſtate; 
of Holland. He writ at the ſame time againſt the C. 
rholics, Lutherans, and Calviniſts. He maintained thy 
every religious communion needed reformation ; but k 
added, that no perſon had a right to engage in accor- 
pliſhing it, without a miſſion ſupported by miracles, He 
was alſo of opinion, that a perſon might be a good 
2 without being a member of any viſible church, 
gncyclop. 

CORNEA' fie, in Anatomy, the ſecond coat of the xvr; 
ſo called from its ſubſtance reſembling the hom of alan- 
tern, in Latin cornu, 

It is fituated in the fore-part; and is ſurrounded by the 
SCLEROTICA. It has a greater convexity than the reſt of 
the globe of the eye, forming, according to M. Petit, 2 
portion of a ſphere, whoſe diameter is uſually 7, 71, or 
7+ lines; its chord 5, 54, or 5 lines, and its thicknefs 
125 Or 54 of a line. Others have given it the figure of 
the vertical part of a parabolic, or hyperbolic ſpheroid. 
It is compoſed of ſeveral parallel laminz, which are nou- 
riſhed by many blood-veflels, ſo fine, as not to hinder 
even the ſmalleſt rays of light from entering the eye. It 
has a moſt exquiſite ſenſe, to the end that, upon the 
leaſt pain, the tears may be ſqueezed out of the lachry- 
mal gland, to waſh off any filth, which, by ſticking to 
the cornea, might render it cloudy, or dim. | 
It is ſometimes neceſſary to make inciſions through this 
tunic, in order to diſcharge not only matter, but eren 
blood, when extravaſated by external injuries, if it wil 
not give way to the common methods of diſperiion, to 
prevent the ſtagnant blood from ſuppurating and deſtroy- 
ing the eye. There have been inſtances when this has 
been done with great ſucceſs, and without any deform- 
ing cicatrix, the ſight having been alſo perfectiy reſtores 
by it. Heiſter's Surgery, p. 427. 2 
CORNELIAN, or CaRNELIAN, CARNEOLUS, a precio” 
ſtone, ordinarily red, bordering on orange; called allo 
ſardius, or the ſardian ſtone. 8 
The cornelian is otherwiſe called carneola and cernee!a: ti 
Italians call it cernielosz it is ſaid, from corn, bern; en 
account of the reſemblance it bears to horn in its tran 
arence. . 
The characters are, that they are ſemi-pellucid ſtones, 
compoſed of cryſtal with a ſmall admixture c earth, 4 
a plain uniform ſtructure, not tubulated nor crultatec, 
and uſually of one ſimple colour. SOLE 
Of this genus there are three ſpecies. 1. The r * - 
lian, which is a very common ſtone among our rar 1 
and is of all the degrees of red from a deep oo x 
lour, to that of the water in which raw fleſh has 50 
ſoaked; and this laſt, if any can be called ſo, 15151 


er colour. It is uſually found in a roundiſh, or + f 8 


parts of the 


old 
be reſerred by the 


6. Tbeſe were the 
Burleigh, &c. for upholdi 


inven. 


ug the 


See CexTtausy, 


See Vartentay. 


ike ſorm, and its moſt frequent ſize is between ® 
inch and two inches in diameter, and is found Src 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and in many parts of = EC 
Our jewellers value none but the oriental, but yr pi . 
very fine ones found in Sileſia and Bohemia, an 


x : f . . u 
ſhores of the Rhine. Ihe ſecond ſpecies 1 BY Ss 
* 
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tarnelian. This is a None, in the opinion of many, of 
reater value than the former, when in its moſt pure and 

perfect ſlate. We have it principally from the Eaſt In- 
dies; there are ſome ſpecimens of it ſound in Germany, 
but they are neither very good nor very frequent z and in 
England we ſometimes meet with large maſſes of ir, but 
they are never thoroughly coloured. The third ſpecies 
is the white cornelian. This, though leſs beautiful than 
either of the others, is, however, a very beautiful ſtone. 
Tt is found in the Eaſt Indies, and in many parts of Eu- 
rope; France has afforded very fine pieces of it, and 
Germany produces it in great abundance but the beſt 
next the oriental is that of New Spain. | 
It cuts eaſily; and we find moſt of the fine gravings of 
antiquity, whether in relievo, or indented, are on this 
ſtone. 
To give theſe ſtones the greater luſtre, in ſetting them 
they uſually lay a piece of filver-leaf underneath. 
The principal uſe made of cornelians is in ſeals; by rea- 
ſon they grave well, and take a fine poliſh. | 1 
Mr. du Fay, of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, acci- 
dentally hit upon a very fine way of turning any part of 
a red cornelian white, ſo as to form veins or clouds of that 
colour at pleaſure in it, by filling up the lines with white 
enamel in powder, then putting it over the fire to melt 
the enamel. Mem. Acad. Par. 1732. : 
The powder of the cornelian is preſcribed to be drank in 
all manner of 3 

CORNER-/tones, among Builders, the name of the two 

ſtones which ſtand one in each jaumb of a chimney. 
Their faces are hollowed in breadth, being a certain 
ſweep of a circle. The breadth of each ſtone is equal to 
that of the jaumb, and their height reaches from the 
hearth to the mantle-tree. 

Corner-//ones are commonly made of Ryegate or fire-ſtone. 


Corntr-teeth, are thoſe which appear in a horſe when he. 


is coming five years old. See ACE. 

CORNET, Cox dv, a horn, or muſical inſtrument, uſed by 
the ancients in their wars. 

Vegetius informs us, that the legions had trumpets, cor-- 
neti, and buccinæ; that when the cornets ſounded, only* 
the enſigns regarded; none of the ſoldiers : that when 
the enſigns were to march alone without the ſoldiers, the 
cornet alone was ſounded : as, on the contrary, when the 
| ſoldiers were to move without the enſigns, the trumpets 
alone were ſounded : that the cornets and buccinz ſounded 
the charge and retreat; and the cornets and trumpets 
during the courſe of the battle. 
This inſtrument was alſo uſed in eccleſiaſtical harmony 
to ſupply the acuter ſounds. See Tab. Mufic, fig. 2. 
The baſs of this is the SERPENT. 

CoRNET is alſo the name of one of the compound ſtops of 
an organ, in which five pipes are made to ſpeak at the 
touch of a fingle key. 

Corver, in Conchylio/ogy, a name given by ſome French 
weiters to a genus of ſhells, called by others caucull;t, and 
by the generality of writers voLUT#. 

Corner, in Farriery, an inſtrument uſed in bleeding 
horſes. 

CoRNET, or CoRoveET, is ſometimes uſed to denote the 
loweſt part of the paſtern of a horſe round the corFixn, 

Cox, in Modern ar, denotes an officer in the cavalry, 
who bears the enſign, or colours, of a troop. 

The cornet is the third officer in the company, and com- 
mands in the abſence of the captain and lieutenant. He 
takes his title from his enſign, which is ſquare, and is 
ſuppoſed to be called by that name, from cornu; becauſe 

laced on the wings, which form a kind of points, or 

2 of the army. 

Others derive the name from coronet; alleging, that it 
was the ancient cuſtom for theſe ofhcers to wear coro- 
nets, or garlands, on their heads. 

CORNICABRA, in Batany, a name 
niards call the turpentine-tree. The name is founded on 
the ſingular production of this tree, in form of a horn 
or pod. This is not the fruit of the turpentine-tree, as 
has been ſuppoſed by ſome z but it is a mere excreſcence, 
of the nature of the galls on the leaves and ſtalks of 
other trees and plants, and is inhabited by ſmall inſects 
of the puceron kind. | 

CORNICHE, Coax isn, or Cornice, in Arehitecture, the 

_ uppermoſt member of the entablature of a coLumx; 
or that which crowns and ſiniſhes the order. 
The word is formed from the Latin corous, a crowning. 
The corniche is the third grand divifion of the trabeation, 
commencing with the freeze, and ending with the cy- 
matium. 
The corniche is different in the different orders: in the 
Tuſcan order it is the moſt plain. Vignola makes it to 
conſiſt of an ovum, or quarter-round; an aſtragal, or 
baguette; a reglet, or fillet; a larmier, and a talon.— 


by which the Spa- 


i 
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In the Doric, he uſes/capitals to the triglyphs of the freeve 

with their bandelettes, a talon, uh. or dentils; a 
larmier, with its guttzz underneath, a talonz fillet, ca- 
vetto, and reglet. See 74. Archit. fig. 25. 
In the Ionic, the members are in moſt reſpects the ſam? 
as in the Doric; except that they are frequently enriched 
with carving, and there are always dentils. See Tab. 
Archit. fig. 26. 
In the Compoſite there ate dentils; its mouldings are 
carved, and there are channels under the foflit. See 
Tab. Archit. fig. 28. ; | | 
The Corinthian corniche is the richeſt; and is diſtin- 
guiſhed by having both modillions and dentils: contrary- 
to the opinion of Vitruvius, who looks on thoſe two or- 
naments as incompatible z- and of M. Le Clerc, who re- 
gards the dentils as peculiar to the Ionic. See Tab. Ar- 
chit. fig. 27. ' 

Vor the heights and projectures of the corniches in the ſeveral 

orders. Goldman makes the height of the Tufcan 14, 
and its projecture 23, modules; the height of the Doric 

14, its projeQture 27; 1 of the Ionic 14, its pro- 

22 253 height of the Compoſite 13, projecture 238 
eight of the Corinthian 15, projecture 233. See a ta- 

ble of the meaſures of the ſeveral parts of the corniche in 
the different orders, under CoLumr, : 

CoRNnIcHe, architrave, is that immediately conti 
the architrave ; the freeze being retrenched. 

Cornicae, mutilated, is that whoſe projecture is omitted, 
or elſe interrupted, right to the larmier, or reduced into 
a plat-band with a cimatium. 

Cornicne, cantaliver, a term uſed, by the workmen, for 
a corniche that has cantalivers underneath it. See CAx- 
TALIVER. 

Cornicue, modillien, a corniche with modillions under it. 
See Mopo. 

CoORNICHE, coving, a cerniche which has a great caſement, 
or hollow, in it; ordinarily lathed and plaſtered upon 
compals, ſprokets, or dane Horn 

CoRNICHE is alſo uſed, in the general, for any little pro- 
jecture, either of maſonry, or joinery; even where there 
are no columns. Thus, we ſay, the corniche of a chim- 
ney, a buffet, &c. | 

CoxNniICHE is alſo applied to the crownings of pedeſtals. 

See Tab. Archit. 72 24. 27. 25. 28. and 26. 
This corniche is different in the different orders: in the 
Tuſcan, according to M. Perrault, it has a platband, 
which ſerves as a corona, and a cavetto with its fillet ; 
in the Doric, it has a cavetto with a fillet, which bears 
a drip crowned with a ſquare; in the Ionic, a cavetto 
with its fillet above, and a drip or pendent ſquare 
crowned with an ogee and its fillet; in the Corinthian, 
an ogee with its fillet, a cymatium under the corona, 
which it hollows to make a drip, a corona, and an ogee, 
with its fillet : laſtly, in the ComposiTE, a FILLET 
with a ſweep over the dye, an ASTRAGAL, CYMA with 
its fillet, CORONA, and OGEE with its fillet. 

CoRNiCHE, glacis of the. See GLAC1s. 

CoRNICHE ring of a piece of ORDNANCT, is that which 
lies next the trunnion ring; or the next ring from the 
muzzle backwards. 

CORNICULA, an inſtrument made of horn, almoſt in 
form of a cupping-glaſs, except that at the more ſlender 
extremity there is a ſmall perforation. The wide end is 
laid upon emaciated parts, and a perſon applying his 
mouth to the perforation at the ſmall extremity, by ſuc- 
tion draws out the air. In conſequence of this the part 
covered riſes into the hollow of the inſtrument ; and b 
this means the nutritious juices are thought to be invited 
to the emaciated part. Hildanus, cent. 1. obſ. 80. re- 
lates a cure performed by this means, and gives a ſigure 
of the inſtrument. Tulpius, lib. iii. obſ. 49. gives an- 
other inſtance of a cure performed by this means. 

This inſtrument was by the ancients eſteemed a ſpecies 
of cupping-glaſs. 

CORNICULARIS preceſſus, the proceſs, or knob, of the 
ſhoulder-bone; thus called, as reſembling the figure of 
a crow's beak. 

CORNICULARIUS, in Antiquity, an officer in the Roman 
army, whoſe buſineſs was to aid and aſſiſt the military 
tribune in quality of lieutenant. 

The cornicularti went the rounds in lieu of the tribune, 
viſited the watch, and were nearly what the aids major 
are in the French army. 
The denomination cornicularius was given them from a 
little horn, called corniculum, which they uſed in giving 
orders to the ſoldiers : though Salmaſius derives it ſrom 
corniculum, the creſt of an head- piece; it being- an ob- 
ſervation of Pliny, that they wore iron or braſs horns on 
their helmets; and that theſe were called cornicula. In 
the Netitia Imperii we find a kind of ſecretary, or regiſ- 
ter, of the ſame name. His buſineſs was to attend the 


guous to 


See Tub. Archit, fig. 24. 


judge, and enter down his ſentences and deciſions. 


The 
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'CORNICULATE flowers. Sce FLOWER. 2 
CoRNiCULATE plants are ſuch as, after they have blown 


CORNISH. See Cornicas. 
Corni8H chough, in Zoology, See CORACTAS, 
Corntisn diamond, a name given by many people to the 


c 
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COR NIN, in Ornithology. See Corvus and CR ow. 
CORNU Ammonis, in Natural Hiftory, an extraordinary kind 


CoRNU cervi, hartſhorn, in Medicine, makes one of the 


CORNUA uteri. 
CORNUCOPIA, among the Ancient Poets, a horn, out of 


CORNUCOPLZA, in Botany, the name of one of the ſpecies 


COR 


The critics derive the word, in this ſenſe, from cornicu- 


lum, a little horn to put ink in. 


into flower, produce many diſtin& and horned pods, or 
ſeed-veſſels, called fligue ; for which reaſon, the plants 
are alſo, by ſome, denominated Aliguous plants. 
Such are, the ſedum, or ſemperviuum, telephium, j uncus fle- 
ridus, helleborus- niger, pæonia, caltha paluſtris, althea lu- 
tea, &. 8 


ckvsrals found in digging the mines of tin in Corn- 


wall. Theſe cryſtals are of the nature of the Kerry-| 


ſtone of Ireland, but ſomewhat inferior to it : they are 
uſually bright and clear, except toward the root, where 
they are coarſe and foul, or whitiſh. They are uſually 
found in the common form of an hexangular column, 
terminated at each end by an hexangular pyramid. 
ORNISH ring, or aſtragal of @ gun, is the ſmall ring near 
the muzzle. 

ORNISH, or Britifþ Language. Some remains of this lan- 
guage were met with in Cornwall, ſo lately as the year 
1768. See Archzol. vol. iii. 

ORNISH bug. See Hus. 


of ſtone, ſome of which in vinegar, juice of lemons, . 
&c. have a motion like that of 'an animal. 

It is rough, knotty, of an aſh-coJour, and twiſted in man- 
ner of a ram's horn; ſuch as thoſe wherewith the an- 
cients repreſented Japiter Ammon ; whence its name. 
It is diſputed, among naturaliſts, whether it be a native 
foſſil, a nautilus, or a rock- plant? Camerarius maintains 
the firſt; urging, that it is frequently dug out of the tops 
of mountains; and that it is ſeldom found near the ſea- 
ſhore. 

Dr. Woodward aſſerts it a ſhell, and of the number of 
the nautili, formed in the ſea, and carried thence, by the 
waters of the deluge, into the countries whence it is dug. 
He argues, that, if it be rarely found on the ſea-coaſts, 
it is becauſe ſhells and other bodies lying in the bottom of 
the ſea, as moſt kinds of the cornua Ammonis muſt do, are 
only to be torn thence, and driven aſhore by tempeſts : 
but the moſt violent tempeſts never move the bottom of 
the ſea, as the divers have put paſt doubt; ſo that it is no 
wonder if none of theſe cornua be thrown up: but in the 
overturning of the earth by the deluge, theſe, with a 
thouſand more productions of the ſea, might be thrown | 
from the bottom of the waters to the places where they 
are now found, | 
"The cornua Ammonisare of different thickneſſes and lengths; 
ſome of them weigh twenty pounds. They are found in 
ſeveral places in Germany, and elſewhere. From ſome 
experiments that have been made, ſome of them are 
found to contain a little quantity of gold, which ſinks to 
the bottom upon pounding them ſmall, and ſtirring them 
in a running water, till all the earthy parts be carried off. 
Mr. Beaumont's account of them is to be ſeen in the 
Phil. Tranſ. N' 129. See SNAKE-+/lones. 


TESTACEOUS powders. See Hart's Horn. 
Among chemiſts, the ſame name is uſed for the mouth 


of an alembic. 
See UTFERUs, and Woms. 


which proceeded plenty of all things; by a particular 
privilege which Jupiter granted his nurſe, ſuppoſed to be 
the goat Amalthea. 

The real ſenſe of the fable is this: that in Lybia there is 
a little territory ſhaped not unlike a bullock's horn, ex- 
ceeding ſertile, given by roy Ammon to his daughter 
Amalthea, whom the poets teign to have been Jupiter's 
nurſe. 

In Architeflure, and Sculpture, the cornucopia, or horn of 
plenty, is repreſented under the figure of a large horn, 
out of which iſſue fruits, flowers, &c. On medals, F. 
Joubert obſerves, the cornucepta is given to all deities, 

enii, and heroes. 


of the graſs kind, which, in the Linnzan Sy/tem of Be- 
tany, makes a diſtinct genus of plants, of the triandria 
digynia claſs : the - wah 2 of which are, that the cup is 
a common perianthum of one leaf, very large, and made 
in the faſhion of a funnel, indented at the edge, and ob- 
tuſe, and ſomewhat erect, and ſpread open. The glume 
has two valves, and contains only one flower: the valves 
are oblong, obtuſely pointed, and equal in fize. The 
flower is compoſed of a ſingle valve, in figure and ſitua- 
tion much relembling the valves of the cup. The ſta- 
mina are three capillary filaments, and the antherz are 
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oblong, The germen of the piſtil is EFT 

form ** 8 two in a 4. 5 1 
the ſtigmata are fibroſe. Ihe flower contains the — 

which is ſingle, of a turbinated form, and cover cee, 
ſide, and plain on the other. ene 

CORNUS, in Botany. See Corndlian Cu RRV. 

CORNUTA, in {cbthyology, a name given by Geſn 
others to the fiſh called alſo hra, and Hs alters by a 
It is of the 2rigla kind, and is diſtinguiſhed by Ages 
the name of the trigla, with many cirri, and ot by 

corona in 5 h x 

A, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia ans; 
mia claſs. Its characters — theſe: the done, "bir 
petal, with a cylindrical tube, which is divided into — 

parts at the top. It hath four ſtamina, two of which 
are longer than the tube, and the other ſhorter. In th 
center is ſituated a roundiſh germen, which afterward 
becomes a globular berry, ſitting upon the empalemen 
and encloſing ſeveral Ire ſeeds. There is — 
one ſpecies, a native of the Weſt Indies. 

CORNU TUM argumentum. See DIL EMMA. 

CORNUTUS 2 in Zoology, a name given by Mr. 
to the fiſh commonly called by the Dutch in the Fag. 
Indies, where it is very common, Hoorn viſch. It has 2 
horn of a very ſingular kind in the back part of its head, 
or beginning of its back, and two others on the belly: 
theſe are crooked, and very brittle. They ſeem much 
of the nature of the ſpines, which ſeveral fiſh have placed 
before their back ot belly fins; and it is dangerous to 
be wounded by them, the wound being generally very 
difficult of cure, eſpecially if any part of the horn or 
ſpine is left in it, which, from the brittleneſs of thoſe 
— 7 hy is generally the caſe. Sce Tab. of Fifp, 

COROCORO, in Zosligy, the name of a Braſilian fiſh, 
ſomewhat reſembling the coRAcinys of the Mediterra- 
nean. It has a ſinus in the back, in which, at pleaſure, 
It can bury the fins. Marggrave's Hiſt. Braſil. 

CORODIO habende, a writ, whereby to exact a carody of 
an abbey or religious houſe. 

CORODY, Cox kopp, or CoRREDY, in Law, (corrodium, 
from corrado, alſo conredium and corredium) a ſum of mo- 
ney, or allowance of meat, drink, and cloathing, dve 
to the king from an abbey, or other houſe of religion, 
whereof he is the founder, towards the reaſonable ſub- 
ſiſtence of any ſervant he thinks fit to beſtow it on. 
The difference between a corody and penſion is ſaid to be, 
that a corody is allowed towards the maintainance of any 
of the king's ſervants in an abbey ; but a penſion is given 
to one of the king's chaplains, for his better maintenance, 
till he may be provided with a benefice. See Fitzherb. 
Nat. Br. fol. 250. who ſets down all the corodies and pen- 
ſions certain, that abbeys, when they ſtood, were bound 
to perform to the king. 

COROLLA, among Beotani/ts, is the moſt conſpicuous part 

of a flower. It expreſſes the coloured, tender part, 

which ſurrounds the organs of generation. The parts it 
is compoſed of are called petals ; if it conſiſt only of one 
piece, it is called monopetalous z if of more, it is ſaid to be 
dipetalous, tripetalous, tetrapetalous, and ſo vn, as it conſiſts 

of two, three, four, or more parts. See PETAL, &c. 

COROLLARY, or ConSECTARY, in Mathematics, is uſed 

for a conſequence drawn from ſome propoſition already 

advanced or demonſtrated : as if from this theorem, That 

a triangle which has two equal fides, has alſo two equal angles, 

this conſequence ſhould be drawn, that @ triangle, uh 

hath the three files equal, has alſo its three angles equal. 

COROLLIST.F, among Botanical Authors. See BOTANY: 

COROLLULA, among Betani/ts, a term uſed to exptels 

thofe little partial flowers, which together conſtitute the 

whole compound ones. They are of two kinds, the tu- 
bulated, and ligulated; the former are wy fur- 
niſhed with a campanulated limb, divided into tour or 

five ſegments : the latter, or ligulated corollule, have 2 

flat linear limb, terminated by a fingle port or by 3 
broader extremity, divided into three or five ſegments. 

CORON, a Jewiſh liquid meaſure, ſuppoſed to be the 

ſame with the HOMER. 

CORONA, in Anatomy, is that edge of the gians of the 

penis where the preputium begins. 

Corona, crown, or crowning, in Architecture, a large, flat, 

maſſive member of the corniche ; ſo called, becauſe it 

crowns not only the corniche, but the entablature, an 
the whole order. See Tab. Archit. fig. 9- : 

The French call it /armier, our workmen the drips 4 

ſerving, by its great projecture, io ſcreen the reſt of the 

building from the rain. i 

Some Latin authors call it ſapercilium; but that, 35 * 

ſhould ſeem, by miſtake for /illicidium. Certain Frenc 

writers call it mouchette; and certain Latin ones, ones 
chin; from its keeping off the weather from the p® 
underneath. Some 


_ 


; 
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some call it abſolutely the corniche, as being the 2 | 
member thereof. Vitruvius frequently uſes the 
corona for the whole corniche. 
'The corona is itfelf crowned, or ; 
fillet. There are ſometimes two coronas in a corniche ; 
as in the Corinthian of the Rotundo. _ 

Corona, in Optics, ſignifies a luminous circle, generally 
coloured, round the ſun, moon, or largeſt planets. See 

LO. 

cated Borealis, or Septentrienalis, Northern Crown,. or 
Garland, in Aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the northern he- 
miſphere; whoſe ſtars in Ptolemy's Catalogue, in Ty- 
cho's and in Hevelius's, arc 8; in the Britannic Cata- 
logue 21. Their order, names, longitudes, latitudes, 
niagnitudes, &c. are as follow: 


F 
1 F 
Names and ſituations of the | 7 | Longitud. Latitude. >. 
. 21 Z 
4 2 
„ 
1 - jm|2 5 16/45 57 52] 6 
1 the corona, with- } | 2 44 45/46 49 30 5 
That next the Lucida, to- 
wards the . o 4 45 $349 449 4 
wy vn LION this, my 3 s 5 20/48 34 5olde5 
Lucida of the corona 4 7 55 56/44 21 17)2.3 
To 
1ſt of the informes over thecrown| « o 58 4355 48 gol 5 
Second ; 4 3 58 22/53 59 304 
That following the Lucida to 4 10 31 50/44 32 18] 4 
the ſouth | 
N. in the circum. of the corona v 7 50 41150 30 3| 5 
S. in the circum. of the corona 9 12 38 14/44 53 5 4 
10. | 
zd of the informes over the crown! « 8 17 34133 $9 43| 5. 
th over the corona 1 A 8 18 21];6 25 320 5 
d of thoſe following the 4 6 
: cida ſouth : 4 46 154 714+5 
Laſt of all in the corona 4 14 39 38149 11 215.6 
Gth over the corcua 5 12 48 2452 30 42 6 
15. 
N. of thoſe following the corona | v 13 42 51135 57 45] 6 
Preced. of the middle a 17 4 43153 52 41] 6 
S. of thoſe following the corona | v 19 51 15149 28 4/6 
Poſterior of the middle ones E 20 54 10061 27 0 5 
Another following them all 1.»| [19 40 56/564 16 300 5 
20. 
0 29 43 3358 30 2605 


Corona Auftralic, or Meridionalis, Southern Crown, a con- 
ſtellation of the ſouthern hemiſphere, whoſe ſtars in 
Ptolemy's Catalogue are 13; in the Britiſh Catalogue 
12. 'Their order, names, longitudes, latitudes, magni- 
tudes, &c. are as follow: | 


' ty | = 
2 = 
Names and ſituations of the | 5 | 2 Longitud, Latitude, | 3 
| > * = 
: | Ae”. _ £04 A 
Preceding thoſe to the ſouth 4 F 1 18 1322 36 23] 4 
Next in the crown t | 56 31 3720 34 40 6 
Following this 6; |8 27 4919 16 1% 6 
; \ 9 41 317 48 8] 6 
Middle of 3 before the mo] 
of Sagittarius rennen 
South 1 9 10 10 16016 42 12] 5 
North 3 9 942 5914 20 8 5 
ad of the 2 in the N. circum- : 
terence of the crown Fl | 8 9 3814 13 80 6 
Firſt | 474. 3814 24 16] 6 
Moſt north. of the crown | » 5 17 50 28 18] 6 
19. 
More ſoutherly 7 2 51 216 23 15] 6 
More ſouth. than lat XN | 2 39 4618 59 52l 6 


Corona, among Betanifls, expreſſes any thing growing on 
the head of the ſeed. The corone of ſeeds are of various 
ends; ſometimes ſimple, conſiſting only of a dentated 
membranc ; ſometimes pappoſe, conſiſting of downy 
matter, which in ſome caſes is immediately fixed to the 
ſeeds;z in others it has a pedicle growing from it. Some- 
times the corone are compoſed of ſimple filaments, and 
ſometimes they are ramoſe. 

Corona clericalis. See CRowN, and Corr. 

CoRONA Afthirpiea, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſea- 
thell of the DOL1UM, or concha globoſa kind. | 

CORONA imperialis, in Botany. See CROWN imperial, 

CORONA tmperialis, in Conchyliology, a name given by au- 
thors to a kind of VQLUTA, differing from the other 
Vor. I. N* 82. a 


word | 


finiſhed with a reglet, or | 


- 
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ſhells of that family, by having its head ornamented with 


a number of points, forming a ſort of crown. ch 
There are four ſpecies of this ſhell found in the cabinets 
of the curious, 5 x 

Cox oN, Lucida. See Lucipa, and CoRONA Borealis. 

CoRonmz jus. See Jus. ; 

CORONA placitorum cules. See Cus ros. 

CoRoNna ſolis, in Botany. See SUN-flowsr. ; 

Corona ſolis Americana, the name of a matine inſet. See 
AMERICAN, &c. 

CORONALE os, in Anatomy, the bone of the forchead ; 
called alſo os FRONTIs, os opts, and verecundum. _ 

CORONALIS,. denotes the firſt sv TURE of the cranium, 

or ſkull. | 
The coronal ſuture reaches tranſverſly from one temple to 
the other; and joins the os frontis, with the 2% parieta- 
4 ** Tab. Anat. (Ofteel.) fig. 1. lit. g. and fig. 2. 
it. Þ. 
It is open, the breadth of a finger or two, in the middle, 
in young children, but grows cloſer with age; though 
ſometimes by convulſion fits, or a bad conformation, it 
not only cloſes in children, but the edges ſhoot over one 
another; which is what the women call head-mould-ſhot ; 
after which they ſeldom live long. ; 

CORONARIA wva/a, CokonaRy veſſels, the arteries and 

veins which ſurround the heart to nouriſh and ſupply it 

with blood, &c, See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 12. lit. 

c. a 

Cokox AR x arteries, are two arteries ſpringing out of the 

aorta, before it leaves the pericardium; and ſerving to 
carry the blood into the ſubſtance of the heart. 

They are called coronary, becauſe of their ſpreading into 
branches, and encompaſſing the bafis of the heart, in 
manner of a crown, or garland. In their progreſs they 
ſend out ſeveral branches lengthwiſe of the heart; and, 
as Ruyſch obſerves, to the auricles, and into the very 

. ſubſtance of the heart: after encompaſiing the baſis, and 
meeting again, they inoſculate with each other. 

CORONARY {igament unites the RADIUS with the CUBITUS. 

CURONARY vein, is a vein diffuſed over the exterior ſurface 

+ of the heart. It is formed of ſeveral branches ariſing 

from all parts of the viſcus, and terminates in the vena 

cava, whither it conveys the remains of the blood brought 
by the coronary arteries. 

At its riſe out of the heart, there is a valve to hinder the 

reflux of the blood; firſt diſcovered by B. Euſtachio, a 

native of San Severino. 

CoRoNARY, ſlomachic, is a vein inſerted into the trunk of 

the ſplenic vein; which, by uniting with the meſenteric, 

forms the dea PORTA. 

CORONATION. See Crown, Kixc, and OaTn. 

CORONA'TORE eligende, in Law, a writ, which, after the 
death or diſcharge of any coroner, is directed to the ſhe- 
riff, out of the » 2 ao to call rogether the freeholders 
of the county, for the choice of a new coroner, to cer- 
tify into chancery both the election, and the name of 
the party elected, and to give him his oath, &c. 

CoRONATORE exonerando, in Law, is a writ for the diſ- 
charge of a coroner, for negligence or inſufficiency in 
the execution of his duty: and where coroners are ſo far 
engaged in any other public buſineſs, that they cannot at- 
tend the office; or if they are diſabled by old age, or 
diſeaſe, to execute it; or have not ſuſſicient lands, &c. 
they may be diſcharged by this writ. 

CORONE, in Anatomy, a ſharp-pointed eminence, or pro- 

cels of a bone. See Tab. Anat. (Ofted.) fig. 2. lit. m. 
Sce alſo Bone, 
Of thele there are ſeveral in the body, diſtinguiſhed, ac- 
cording to their figures, by different names; e. gr. one 
of the os petroſum, called ſhyloides, as being Nloped like a 
bodkin : another called ma/toides, from its reſembling a 
nipple; another of the omeplata, called ceracoides, as * 
ing of the figure of a crows bill: laſtly, another of the 
0s ſphenoides, called pterygeides, from its ape, which re- 
ſembles the wings of a bat. 

CORONEOLA, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 
to the Mamachia, or purple willow-herb, vulgarly called 
with us codlins and cream. 

CORONER, an ancient officer in this kingdom, ſo called, 
becauſe he hath principally to do with pleas of the crown. 
There are uſually four, ſometimes fix, and ſometimes 
fewer, in each county. They are choſen by the free- 
holders of the county, by virtue of a writ out of chan- 


cry; and the choice is for life, unleſs they become ſhe- 


rifts or verderors, or are diſcharged by the writ de corce 
natore exonerands, or by tat. 25 Geo, II. cap. 29. for ex- 
tortion, neglect, or miſbehaviour. 

This officer, by the ſtatute of Weſtminſter, ought to be 
a knight; and there is a writ in the regiſter, now obſo- 
lete, called niſi fit miles, whereby it appears to be a ſuf. 
ficient cauſe for removal of a coroncr choſen, if he were 


not a knight, and had not a hundred ſhillings 12 ann. 
14 P | | chold, 


freehold. This qualification, however, is now diſre- 
garded; and perſons are choſen into this office merely for 
the ſake of the fees annexed to it by 3 Hen. VII. cap. 1. 
and 25 Geo. Il. cap. 29. | 
Mention is made of this officer as early as the time of 
king Athelſtan, anno 925, l 
Their authority is judicial and miniſterial z judicial, 
where a perſon comes to a violent death, and to take and 
enter appeals of murder, pronounce judgment upon out- 
lawries, &c. and to enquire of lands and goods, and 
eſcapes of murderers, treaſure trove, wreck of the ſea, 
deodands, &c. The miniſterial power is where the co- 
roners execute the king's writs, on exception to the ſhe- 
riff, as being party to a ſuit, kin to either of the parties, 
on default of the ſheriff, &c. In their former capacity 
the act of one has the ſame force as if they had all 
joined; in the latter, their acts are void, unleſs they 
join. 4 Inft. 271. 1 Plowd. 73. And the authority of 
coroners does not determine by the demiſe of the king; as 
that of judges, &ec. doth, who act by the king's com- 
miſhon. 2 Inſt. 174. 

Ihe lord chief juſtice of the king's bench is the ſove- 
reign coroner of the whole realm, or whereſoever he 
abides. 

There are alſo certain ſpecial coroners within divers liber- 
ties, as well as the ordinary officers in every county ; and 
ſome colleges and corporations are impowered by their 
charters, to appoint the coroner within their own pre- 
cincts. 

Cokox ER of the king's houſhold, hath an exempt juriſdiction 
within the verge, and the coroner of the county cannot 
intermeddle within it; as the coroner of the king*s houſe 
may not intermeddle in the county, out of the verge. 
2 Hawk. 45. If an inquiſition be found before the co- 


roner of the county, and the coroner of the verge, where | 


the homicide was committed in the county, and fo it is 
entered and certified, it will be error. 4 Rep. 45- But 
if a murder be committed within the verge, and the 
king removes before any indictment be taken by the ce- 
roner of the king's hauſbold; the coroner of the county, and 
the coroner of b king's houſe, ſhall enquire of the ſame: 
and according to Sir Edward Coke, the coroner of the 
county might enquire thereof at the common law. 2 
Hawk. 45. 2 Inſt. 550. If the ſame perſon be coroner of 
the county, and alſo of the king's houſe, an indictment of 
death taken before him as coroner, both of the king's houſe, 
and of the county, is good. 4 Rep. 46. 3 Inſt. 134. 
See ſtat. 33 Hen. VIII. 12 Parl. 1 & 3. 

Coroner of Lenden, is eligible by the. mayor and com- 
monalty of the city, and no other coroner bis any power 

there. 

CoroneR, court of See Cour. 

CORONET, in Farrizry, See Conner, 

CoRONET, in Herald y. See CROWN. 

CORONILLA, in Botany, jointed fodded colutea, a genus of 
the diadelphia decandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : 
it hath a butterfly-flower, with nine ſtamina, which are 
united, and one ſtanding fingle, terminated by ſmall 
ſummits: in the center is ſituated an oblong taper ger- 
men, which afterward becomes a taper jointed pod, en- 
cloſing oblong ſeeds. Thete are ſeven ae 
There have been pieces of amber found, with the pin- 
nated leaves of coronilla included in them, and as ele- 
gantly expanded as the moſt curious botaniſt could have 
expected it, for preſerving them in his hortus ficcus 
Breynius gives us an account of one of thoſe pieces of 
amber, in which the middle part of one of theſe leaves 
was thus elegantly preſerved; he examined the ſpecimen 
with the greateſt accuracy, but could not find the leaſt 
mark of fraud or deceit in it, and is very particular in 
the deſcription of the piece, and in the diſpoſition of the 
leaf in it. To this it is to be added, that the coronilla is 
a ſhrub commonly wild in Pruſſia, where amber is pro- 
duced. Phil. Tranſ. No 396. | 

CORONOPUS, in Botany. See PLANTAiN, | 

COROPITZ. Sce AGoNisTICI. 

CORPORA caverneſa, in Anatomy, two ſpongious bodies, 
called alſo corpora nerveſa, and corpora ſpongioſa., See 
CAVERNOSA corpora, & c. 

CoRPoRA olivaria, See OLIVARIA corpora. 

CoRPoRA pyramidalia, are two protuberances of the under- 
part of the CEREBELLUM, about an inch long; ſo called 
from their reſemblance to a pyramid. 

CorPpoRA ftriata, two protuberances of the crura of the 
MEDULLA oblongata. 

Cor ror a habeas, in Law. Sce HaBtas, 

CORPORAL, an inferior officer in a company of foot, who 
has charge over one of the diviſions: he places and re- 
lieves centinels, and keeps good order in the corps de 
garde; receiving, withal, the word of the inferior rounds 

_ that paſs by his corps de garde, There are uſually three 
corporals in cach company. 2 


COR 


The word comes from the Italian coporole, which 


, sen. 
ſies the ſame thing; and that from capet, head, chi In 

corporal being the firſt of the company. y ad, chief; the 
CoRPORAL of a ſhip, is an officer who hath the charge of 


ſetting the watch and centries, and relieving them; 


who ſces that all the ſoldiers and ſailors keep — 


neat and clean: he alſo teaches them how to uſe their 
arms, and hath a mate under him. | 

CoRPORAL oath, Sce OaTn. 

Cox pOoRAL, CorRPoRrALE, is alſo an ancient church-term 
ſignifying the ſacred linen ſpread under the chalice in the 
euchariſt and maſs, to receive the fragments of the b y 
if any chance to fall. Some ſay, it was pope Euſebius 
who firſt enjoined the uſe of the corporal; others aſcribe 
it to St. Silveſter. It was the cuſtom to carry corporal; 
with ſome ſolemnity, to fires, and to heave them againſt 
the flames, in order to extinguiſh them. Philip de Co- 
mines ſays, the pope made Louis XI. a preſent of the 
corporale, whereon my lord St. Peter ſung maſs. 

CORPORATE county. See CounTy corporate. 

CORPORATION, a body politic, or incorporate; { 
called, becauſe the ſeveral members thereof are formed 
into one body; and are qualified to take, purchaſe, grant, 
have a common ſeal, ſue and be ſued, &c. in their joint 
Capacity. | 
Theſe political conſtitutions were firſt invented and intro. 
duced, according to Plutarch, among the Romans b 
Numa, in order to break the force of the two rival fac. 
tions of Sabines and Romans; by inſtituting ſeparate 
ſocieties of every manual trade and profeſſion. 

A corporation may be eſtabliſhed three ways, viz. by pre. 
ſcription, by letters patent, and by act of parliament. 
Corporations are either eccleſiaſtical, or lay. Ectlefiaftical 
are Either regular, as abbeys, priories,. chapters, &c. or 
ſecular, as biſhopricks, deanries, archdeaconries, parſon- 
ages, &c. to which add, univerſities, colleges, hoſpi. 
tals, &c. ſee Hospir Al, &c. 

Lay corporations are again ſubdivided into crvil and c- 
ſynary. Of the former ſort are ſuch as are eſtabliſhed for 
a variety of temporal purpoſes ; as thoſe of cities, towns, 
mayoralties, bailiwicks, companies, or communities of 
commerce; and for the improvement of ſcience, church- 
wardens, and the two univerſities. 'Thus the king is 
made a corporation, to prevent an interregnum ; for on 
his demiſe, his ſucceflor is in full poſſeſſion of the regal 
rights and dignity. | 

Eleemeſynary cor por ations are ſuch as are eſtabliſhed for the 
diſtribution of the free alms of the founder, as hoſpitals 
and colleges. 

Again, a cerporotien is either ſole, when conſiſting of a 
ſingle perſon, as the king, a biſhop, dean, &c. or an 
aggregate of many; as the mayor and commonalty, dean 
and chapter, &c. which laſt is what the civilians call a 
college. See Col LEOE, CommuniTY, CITY, and CHaR- 
TERS of community. 

CorrorATION courts are ſuch as are held in corporations, by 
preſcription, charter, or act of parliament. See Cour 
of Huſlings, and Mayor's CouRTs. 

CORPORATION ad, is that which prevents any perſon from 
being legally elected to any office relating to the govern- 
ment of any city or corporation, unleſs, within a twelve- 
month before, he has received the ſacrament of the 
Lord's ſupper, according to the rites of the church of 
England; and which enjoins him to take the oaths 0 
ALLEGIANCE and SUPREMACY when he takes the 0 
of office ; otherwiſe his election is void. Stat. 13 Car. 
II. ſtat. 2. cap. 1, 

CORPOREAL. See INcoRPOREAL. 

CoRPOREAL inheritance, See INHERITANCE. 

CoRPOREAL gualities, See QUALITY- | 

CORPOREITY, the quality bf that which is carport, 0 
has body; or that which conſtitutes or denominates " 
ſuch. 

The corporeity of God was the capital error of the 5 
thropomorphites. Some authors reproach Tertul xy 
with admitting a corporeity in the Deity ; but it 15 man 
feſt, by body he means no more than ſub/ance. _ F 
The daliometans reproach the Samaritans at * * 
with a belief of the corporeity of God. Many of the 
cients believed the corporeity of angels. 

CorporElTY, form of, See Fox u. OR 

CORPORITICATION, in Chemiftry, the WN 5 
covering ſpirits into the ſame body, or at — before 
body nearly the ſame with that which they ha 
their ſpititualization. from the 

CORPS, in Architecture, is a term borrowed in * 
French, ſiguifying any part that projects or advan 10 

ond the 2 of a wall; and which ſerves as 2 8 
for ſome decoration, or the like. Jrawn UP 

Corps de bataille is the main body of an army, 
for battle, See Live, and GuaRD. , under co⸗ 

Corrs de garde, a poſt in an army, ſometimes * 


COR 


vert, ſometimes in the open air, to receive a body of 


ſoldiery, who are relieved from time to time, and are fo 
watch in their turns, for the ſecurity of a quarter, a 
camp, ſtation, &c. ; 
The word is alſo uſed for the men who watch therein. 
It is uſual to have, beſide the great, a little corps de garde, 
at a good diſtance before the lines; to be the more rea- 
dily advertiſed of the approach of the enemy. 
CORPSE, Healing of, is not felony, but puniſhable as a 
miſdemeanour by indiftment at common law; but if a 
perſon in taking up a dead body ſteals the ſhroud, or 
other apparel, it is felony. 
CORPULEN CY, in Medicine, the ſtate of a perſon too 
much loaded with fleſh and fat. 
Corpulency amounts to the ſame with what phyſicians call 
obeſitas, and we popularly fatneſs. 
Etmuller defines it to be ſuch an increaſe both of the ven- 
ter and limbs, as impede the actions of the body, eſpe- 
cially motion and reſpiration. 
ulency, or obeſity, Boerhaave obſerves, does not conſiſt 
in the ſolids of the body being increaſed, but in their be- 
ing diſtended to a greater pitch by the abundance of hu- 
mours collected in them. 
Cor pulency, or fatneſs, ariſes from a laudable, copious, 
oily, ſoft blood, containing leſs than its ſhare of ſalt. 
Such a conſtitution of blood occaſioning but a feeble fer- 
mentation, there is leſs conſumed, than is made; the 
lymph, which ſeems to be the matter of nutrition, pre- 
2 its viſcid conſiſtence longer; and by that means 
adheres the more plentifully to the divers parts of the 
body. Add, that there is more fat ſeparated from the 
blood, than can well be depoſited in the adipoſe cells. 
Hence the body grows very conſiderably, and the parts 
ſometimes diſtend to a monſtrous bulk. 
Corpulency is promoted by any thing that tempers and 
ſoftens the blood, and renders it leſs ſharp and ſaline; 
ſuch is want of exerciſe and motion, an indolent life, 
too much ſleep, nouriſhing foods, &c. It is prevented, 
or removed, by the contrary cauſes; and particularly by 
the uſe of ſaline and acid meats, and drinks. 


Corpulency is the occaſion of divers diſeaſes, and particu- |. 


larly the apoplexy. It was held infamous among the an- 
cient Lacedzmonians. 

Etmuller affirms, that there is no better remedy againſt 
exceſſive fatneſs, than acetum ſcilliticum. Borelli recom- 
mends the chewing of tobacco; which Etmuller how- 
ever diſſuades, left it induce a conſumption. 

Sennertus mentions a man that weighed fix hundred 
pounds; and a maid, 5 years of age, who weighed 
four hundred and fifty. Bright of Malden, who died at 
the age of twenty- nine years, in 1750, weighed fix hun- 
dred and ſixteen pounds. Chiapin Vitelli, marquis of 
Cerona, a noted Spaniſh general in his time, from an ex- 
ceſſive corpulency, is ſaid to have reduced himſelf, by 
drinking of vinegar, to ſuch a degree of leanneſs, that 
he could fold his {kin ſeveral times round him. 

Caſtile ſoap, in the form of a bolus, an electary, pills, 
or diflolved in a gill or more of ſoft water, from one to 
four drachms, taken at bed-time, is ſtrongly recom- 
mended with a view of reducing corpulency, in a diſcourſe 
on its nature, cauſes, and cure, by Malcolm Flemyng, 
M. D. Lond. 1760. See ABsTE MIOUS. 

CORPUS, body, in Anatomy, is applied to ſeveral parts in 
the animal ſtructure; as corpus calloſum, corpus glandulo- 
ſum, corpus reticulare, &c. 

Corus calloſum, is the upper part, or covering, of the two 
lateral ventricles of the BRAIN, appearing immediately 
under the proceſs of the dura mater, below the depth of 
all the circumvolutions; being formed by the union of 
the medullary fibres on each fide. | 

Cox us cavernoſum urethræ. See CAVERNOSUM. 

CorPus glanduloſum. See PROSTATA. 

Cox us pampiniforme. See PAMPINIFORME. 

Coryvus pyramidale. Sec PYRAMIDALE. 

CoRPus reliculare. See RETICULAR body. 

Cokrus is alſo uſed in matters of learning, for ſeveral works 
of the ſame nature, collected, and bound together. 
Gratian made a collection of the canons of the church, 
called Corpus Canonum. The Corpus of the civil law is 
compoſed of the Digeſt, Code, and Inſtitutes. See alſo 
Cope, and DIGEST. 

We have alſo a corpus of the Greek poets; and another 
of the Latin poets. See Bopy. 

Cokrus-Chriſti day, a feaſt held always on the next Thurſ- 


day after Trinity Sunday. It was inſtituted in the year 


1264, in honour of the bleſſed ſacrament, to which alſo 
a college in Oxford is dedicated. We find it mentioned 
in 32 Hen. VIII. cap. 21. By which ſtatute Trinity- 
2 is appointed for ever to begin che morrow after this 
eaſt. 

Coavus cum cauſe, in Law, a writ iſſuing out of chancery, 
to remove both the body, and record, touching the cauſe 


— 
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of any man lying in execution upon a ＋ 1 for debt, 
into the king's bench, &c. there to lie ti 
fied the judgment. 
CorPUs ci. See Cepi. 
ConPus habeas, See HaBtas. 
CORPUSCLE, in Phyfics, a diminutive of carput, uſed to 
expreſs the minute parts, or particles, that conſtitute na- 
tural bodies. 
Corpuſeles amount to much the ſame with what the an- 
cients called atom; and differ both from the elementary 
and hypoſtatical principles of the chemiſts, and the ma- 
teria ſubtilis of the Carteſians. 
Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews a method of determining the ſizes 
of the corpuſcles, whereof the particles that compoſe na- 
tural bodies conſiſt, from their colours. 
CORPUSCULAR philoſophy, that ſcheme or ſyſtem of phy- 
ſics, wherein the phænomena of bodies are accounted 
for, from the motion, teſt, poſition, arrangement, &c. 
of the minute corpuſcies, or atoms, whereof bodies are 
compoſed, | 7 
The corpuſcular philoſophy, which now flouriſhes under the 
title of the mechanical philoſophy, is exceedingly ancient. 
Leucippus and Democritus were the firſt who * it 
in Greece; from them Epicurus received it, and im- 
proved it, infomuch that it came at length to be deno- 
r= "ng from him, and was called the Epicurean phile- 
p. | 
Leucippus, again, is ſaid to have received it from Mo- 
chus, a Phoenician phyſiologiſt, before the time of the 
Trojan war, and the firſt who philoſophized about atoms: 
though Gale, who borrows all profane philoſophy from 
the ſacred philoſophy in the books of Moſes, is of opi- 
nion that he might take the hint from the Moſaic hiſ- 
tory of the formation of man out of the duſt of the 
earth, 
Indeed, Caſaubon takes Megec, or Moy og, to be the name 
of a Tyrian, who among his own countrymen was called 
id, Maſcbe, or according to the method of writing 
which then obtained, Moſes : whence it is conjectured 
that the Moſche, or Meſchus of the Tyrians, was, in ef- 
fect, the Moſes of the Hebrews. 
This appears to be the ſentiment of Selden, Arcerius, &c. 
But the opinion of Bochart is more probable, who from 
Poſidonius and others, takes Mochus for an inhabitant 
of Sidon, and his philoſophy to be nothing elſe but a 
phyſiological or natural hiſtory of the creation. | 
After Epicurus, the corpuſcular philoſophy gave way to the 
peripatetic, which became the popular ſyſtem. 
Thus, in lieu of atoms, were introduced ſpecific and 
ſubſtantial forms, qualities, ſympathies, &c. which a- 
muſed the world, till Gaſſendus, Charleton, Des Cartes, 
Boyle, Newton, and others, retrieved the old corpuſcula- 
rian hypotheſis ; which is now become the baſis of the 
mechanical, and experimental philoſophy. 
Mr. Boyle reduces the principles of the corpuſcular phile- 
ſepby to the four following heads. 
1. That there is but one catholic, or univerſal mat- 
ter, which is an extended, impenetrable, and diviſible 
— common to all bodies, and capable of all 
orms. 
This Sir Iſaac Newton finely improves on: © All things 
* conſidered, ſays that great author, it appears probable 
to me, that God, in the beginning, created matter in 
* ſolid, hard, impenetrable, moveable particles; of ſuch 
A ſizes and figures, and with ſuch other properties, as 
* moſt conduced to the end for which he formed them : 
and that theſe primitive particles, being ſolids, are in- 
* comparably harder than any of the ſenſible porous bo- 
dies compounded of them; even ſo hard as never to 
«© wear, or break in pieces: no other power being able 
* to divide what God made one in the firſt creation. 
„While theſe corpuſcles remain entire, they may com- 
6 pole bodies of one and the ſame nature and texture in 
Hall ages: but ſhould they wear away, or break in 
« pieces, the nature of things depending on them would 
be changed: water and earth, compoſed of old worn 
particles, and fragments of particles, would not be of 
* the ſame nature and texture now, with water and 
* carth compoſed of entire particles at the beginning. 
* And therefore, that nature may be laſting, the changes 
of corporeal things are to be placed only in the various 
© ſeparations, and new aſſociations, of theſe permanent 
< r 
2. That this matter, in order to form the vaſt variety of 
natural bodies, muſt have motion in ſome, or all its aſ- 
ſignable parts; and that this motion was given to matter 
by God, the creator of all things; and has all manner of 
directions and tendencies. 
„ Theſe corpuſcles, ſays Sir Iſaac Newton, have not only 
n vis inertiæ, accompanied with ſuch paſſive laws of 
motion as naturally reſult ſrom that force; but alſo 
are moved by certain active principles; ſuch as that 
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te of gravity, and that which cauſes fermentation, and 
« the coheſion of bodies. | 

3. That matter muſt alſo be actually divided into parts; 
and each of theſe primitive particles, fragments, or atoms 
of matter, muſt have its proper magnitude, figure, and 
ſhape. | | 

4. That theſe differently ſized and ſhaped particles have 
different orders, poſitions, ſituations, and poſtures, from 
whence all the variety of compound bodies ariſes. 


CORRECTED cal:ndar. Sec CALENDAR. 
CORRECTION, in the Manege, is uſed for aids given 


with ſeverity. See CHASTISE MENTS. 


CorRECTION, in Printing, the act of retrenching thefaults 


in a work; or the reading, which the corrector gives the 
firſt proofs, to point out and amend the faults, to be rec- 
tified by the compoſitor. 

The correctians are placed on the margin of each page, 
right againſt the line where the faults are found. There 
are different characters uſed to expreſs different correc- 
tions, as D or S, dele, for any thing to be effaced, or left 
out. When any thing is to be inſerted, the place 1s 


marked in the line with a caret a, and the inſertion | 


added in the margin. When a word, ſyllable, &c. is to 
be altered, it is eraſed out of the prof, and that to be put 
in its room written in the margin; always obſerving, if 
there be ſeveral miſtakes. in the ſame line, that the cr- 
reftions in the margin be ſeparated by little bars, or 
ſtrokes, I. If a ſpace be omitted, its place is marked 
with a caret, and the margin with . If a ſpace be 
wrong placed, as in the middle of a word, the two parts 
are connected with a cu rve, and the ſame character 


put in the margin. If a Tetter be inverted, it is expreſſed 
on the margin with ). If any thing be tranſpoſed, it is 
marked thus: The fhorteſt are the| folites| befl; for the 
ſhorteſt follics are the beſt, and in the margin is added tr. 


in a circle. If Roman characters are to be changed for 


Italic, or vice verſa, a line is drawn under them thus, and 


Roman or Italic added in the margin; if to capitals, a 
double line. If a word, or ſentence, is entirely omit- 
ted, the place is marked with a caret, and in the margin 
is inſerted the word ot. If the letters of a word ſtand 
too far aſunder, a line is drawn under them, and in the 
margin is put a crooked line, or hook, thus —. 


CokRECT10N, in Rhetoric, See EPANOR THOSIS. 
CornRtcT1ON, in Pharmacy. This word has ſeveral pecu- 


liar ſenſes: and firſt, draſtic medicines, or ſuch as ope- 
rate with violence, are ſaid to be corrected, when in 
their compoſition ſome ingredients added, which proves 
a kind of check to the operation, or prevents thoſe mis- 
fortunes which they generally bring, without ſuch cor- 
recting ingredient. Thus, for inſtance, ſome carmina- 
tives, as the ſeeds of fennel or aniſe, are added to ſena 
leaves, which, when exhibited alone, generally excite 
flatulencies and gripes. 'The ſubſtances or ingredients 
thus added, with an intention to render the medicines 
more ſafe, are called corrigentta, or correforia, caſtigentia, 
or inſringentia. Secondly, medicines which operate in a 
flow and languid manner, are ſaid to be corrected, when 
they arc ſo prepared as to accelerate or augment their 
operation: when, for inſtance, ſalts are mixed with eva- 
cuating medicines of a gummous or refinous nature, that 
by means of being more relolved or attenuated, they may 
operate more powerfully. With this intention falt of 
tartar, or ſal polychreſtus, are added to infuſions of ſena. 
Ingredients added with this view are called adjuvantza ; 
and when more draſtic ſubſtances of the ſame virtues are 
added, in order to augment the operation of the compo- 


ſitions, theſe are called acuentia. T —_— nauſeous and | 


ungtateſul medicines are ſaid to be corrected, when they 
are prepared in ſuch manner as to be more agreeable and 
acceptable to the palate. James. 


CORRECTORP. of the /laple, an officer, or clerk, belong- 


ing to the ſtaple, who makes and records the bargains 
of merchants there made, anno 27 Edw. III. ſtat. 2. 
Cap. 22, 23. The Romans called them menſarii. 


CorRECTORS, in Medicine, ſuch ingredients in a compo- 


ſition as guard againſt, or abate, the force, or dangerous 
qualities, of others. Sce CORRECTION. 


CORREGIDOR, the name of an officer of juſtice in Spain, 


and countries ſubject to the Spaniſh government. He is 
the chief judge of a town or province. 


CORRELATIV E, tomething oppoſed to another in any 


certain relation. 

Thus, father and fon are correlatives ; pater & filius ſibi 
mutuo reſpondent. Light and darkneſs, motion and reſt, 
are correlatiue and oppoiite terms. 


CORRESPONDENCE, and Curreſpcndency, denotes the 


relation and recipcocal adaptation of one thing to an- 
other; and alſo intercourſe and friendſhip. 


CORRIDOR, See Cokibok. 
CORPIGIOLA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria tri- 


: 


1 


COR 


u claf;, with a five-leaved calyx, five 

ingle ſeed, of a triquetrous, or three- ſided form 

CORRIVAL, a relative term; ſignifying, original! g 
ſon who derived water from the ſame ſource, Ky ly 
with another; by means of ſome common cang] an 
carried it to both their lands; and which proved th * 
caſion of frequent diſputes. Hence the word came x be 
uſed for thoſe who have the ſame pretenſions; wh th 
to glory, to love, or the like :-but uſe has abridged the 


word; and we now both write and pronounce, rival 
CORROBORANTS. . See STREXGTHENERS. ; 


tals, and 3 


| CORROBORATIVE, in Medicine, any thing that increaſes 


ſtrength, or gives new force. 
The word is likewiſe frequently applied to ſuch medic; 
as are of uſe in particular weakneſſes; as the fluor — 
gonorrhœas, &c. Such are terebinths, &c. All c 
diacs are corroborative. | * 
1 A, or Con kostva, in Medicine, corro. 
* Roth —_— l VE” : 
eſe are medicines of much uſe in ſurge i 
rode whatever part of the body they are applied why 5 
Corrofrves act by their acrimony, by which they deſtro 
not only foreign ſubſtances adhering to animal bodies 
but alfo the ſolids themſelves, provided they meet with 
any moiſture when applied to them; and particular 
when confined upon the part by any adheſive plaſter p 
as to have their action excited by the heat of the body 
In the two firſt caſes they are called catharetics, in the 
laſt potential cauſtics. See CAusrics. 
Correfives are uſed for opening abſceſſes, for making if. 
ſues, or artificial ulcers, for conſuming tubercles, and 
callous excreſcences; for ſeparating and extirpating Frog 
rupted parts, and cleanſing ſordid ulcers z ſometimes for 
{topping hzxmorrhages. James's. 
CORROSION, the act of corroding, or gnawing away 
by little and little, the continuity of the parts of 
bodies. 
Acids corrode moſt natural bodies; and arſenic only kills 
vn it corredes the bowels with its ſharp-pointed par- 
ticles. 
CoRRoOS10N is uſed both in Chemiſiry, Medicine, and Natu- 
ral Hiſtory; where it ſtands for a particular ſpecies of 
DISSOLUTION, by an acid, or ſaline menſtruum. 
What corroſion has peculiar to it, is, that it is moſtly de. 
ſigned for the reſolution of bodies the moſt ſtrongly com- 
pacted, as bones and metals; ſo- that the men{fruums 
employed require an uncommon moment, or force. 
Now corroſive liquors, whether acid or urinous, are ro- 
thing but ſalts diſſolved in a little phlegm : therefore 
theſe being ſolid, and conſequently containing a conſ- 
derable quantity of matter, do both attract one another 
the more, and are alſo more attracted by the particles of 
the body which is to be diſſolved. And as their attrac- 
tions at equal diſtances are proportional to their bulks, 
cler, paribus ; fo when the more ſolid bodies are put 
into ſaline menſtruums, the attraction is ſtronger than 
in other ſolutions z and the motion, which is always pro- 
e to the attraction, is more violent. 
ence we ealily conceive, how they ſhould drive thoſe 
falts, like ſo many darts, into the pores of the bodics, 
and open and looſen the coheſion of them, though ever 
ſo firm. See Aci. 
Again, we know, the more minute the particles of the 
menſtruum are, the ſooner they penetrate, and with the 
greater force; the motion produced by attraction being 
always greateſt in the leaſt corpuſcles, and next to no- 
thing in the large ones. Add to this another advantage 
gained by this minutencfs of the particles; viz. that they 
14 nearer the body to be diſſolved, without which 
the attractive force would be inſenſible. Hence, thoſe 
very ſalts, which, diſſolved in water, will hardly touch 
metals, if once turned into acid ſpirits, eafily penctrate 
them: for in diſtillation, not only a greater quantity of 
Water remains, but the ſaline bodies are fo minutely 
broken and divided by the fire, as to make them more 
readily capable of being moved by an attractive ſoce; 
and therefore ſuch a diſtilled book Benth is much more 
efficacious than any ſolution of ſalt made with water. 
Corroſion is perſormed either by immerſion or CEMENTA- 
rio, ſprinkling, trituration, or mere contact with a 
proper MENSTRUUM, 
CORROSIVE jublimate 7 mercury. See MERCURY. 
CORRUGA'TTOR, or CorruUGens ſupercilit, 3 muſcle 
ariſing from the great canthus of the orbit of the ce, and 
terminating in the ſkin about the middle of the ehe- 
brows. See EVE. IF 
Its name declares its uſe z being formed of con, l, 
and ruga, wrinkle, 

Some reckon this muſcle only a prolongation of the 
frontales, 10 7 
CORRUGATOR ceiteri, or muſculus frontalis verus, un * 

tomy. This muſcle ariſes fleſhy from the proceſs 0 


1 


C O R 


61 frontis, next to the inner or great angle of the orbit, 
above the joining of the os na, and ſuperior proceſs of | 


the os maxillare with this bone; from thence running ob- 
liquely outward and upward, it is inſerted in the fleſhy 
part of the occipite-frontalis; ſome of its fibrillæ paſſing 
through into the ſkin, a little higher than the middle re- 

ion of the eyebrows. ; 

ts uſe is to ſmooth the ſkin of the forehead, by pulling 
it down after the action of the occipite-frontalis; an 
when it acts more foreibly, it ſerves to wrinkle the ſkin 
of the front between the ſupercilia; as it happens when 
we frown, or knit the bro . 
CornuGATURIS rde exterior, in Anatomy, a name given b 

Santorini to certain faſciculi of the * zygomatic muſ- 

cle, running under the fleſhy part of the lower lip. See 
LaB1UM attoliens, and ZY GOMATICUS major. 
CorRRUGATORI1S inferior erde, in Anatomy, a name given b 
Santorini, and ſome others, to that muſcle of the mout 
called by Albinus orbicularis oris; by Cowper conſtrictor 
labiorum; and by Douglas N labiorum. Big 
CORRUGEN I muſcle, the fame as cerrugator ſupercilii. 
CORRUPTIBLE. See IncoRRUPTIBLE. 
CORRUPTICOLA, a ſect who roſe out of the Mono- 
phyſites in Egypt about the year 519, under their chief, 
Severus, the pretended patriarch of Alexandria. ; 
Their diſtinguiſhing doctrine, whence they derived their 
name, was, that the body of Jeſus Chriſt was corruptible; 
that the fathers had owned it; and that to deny it, was 
to deny the truth of our Saviour's paſhon. 
On the other hand, Julian of Halicarnafſus, another Eu- 
tychian, a refugee as well as Severus, in Alexandria, 
maintained that the body of Jeſus Chriſt had been always 
incorruptible z that to ſay it was corruptible, was to make 
a diſtinction between Jeſus Chriſt and the Word, and 
by conſequence to make two natures in Jeſus Chriſt. 
The people of Alexandria were divided between the two 
opinions; and the partiſans of Severus were called cor- 
rupticole, q. d. worſhippers of ſomething corruptible : 
ſometimes they were denominated corruptibiles; and the 
adherents of Julian incorruptibiles, or phantaſiaſte. I he 
clergy and ſecular powers favoured the firſt ; the monks 
and the people the latter. 


CORRUPTION, the extinQion of any thing; or the act 


whereby it ceaſes to be what it was. : 

It is an axiom in philoſophy, that the corruption of one 

thing is the generation of another. 

Corruption differs from generation, as two contraries differ 

from each other. 

It differs from alteration as a leſs from a greater, or a part 

from the whole: a thing being ſaid to be altered, when it 

is not ſo far changed but it may be known, and {till 
keeps its old name; both which it loſes by corruption. 

But, as in generation, no matter is produced that did not 

before exilt ; ſo in corruption, nothing is loſt, but that 

particular modification which conſtituted its form, and 
made it to be of ſuch a ſpecies. 

Dr. Drake accounts for corruption in animal and vegetable 

bodies thus : © The principle of corruption is, perhaps, 

the ſame which in a ſtate of circulation is the princi- 

« ple of life, viz. the air, which is found mixed in con- 

« tiderable quantities with all forts of fluids; as neceſ- 

« ſary to vegetable, as to animal life. Now this air has 

« two motions, viz. an expanſive one, from its natural 

« elaſticity, by means whereof it communicates that in- 

« teſtine motion which all juices have, and by which 

the containing parts are gradually extended and grow; 

and a circulatory or progreſſive motion; which is not 

« effential to it, but is occaſioned by the reſiſtance of the 

“ ſolid parts of thoſe bodies, which obliges it to take 

« that courſe which is moſt free and open, which is 

* through the veſſels of animals and plants. 

Nou, this courſe being ſtopped, the expanſive motion 

« {till remains, and continues to act, till, by degrees, it 

* has fo far overcome the including bodies, as to bring 

6 it{elf to an equal degree of expanſion with the exter- 

« nal air; which it cannot do, without deſtroying the 

« texture and continuity, or ſpecific degree of coheſion, 

ol thoſe ſolids: which is that we call a ate of cor- 

«K ruption, 

« This expanſive or deſtructive quality of the air in bo- 
dies, may be promoted two ways; and, therefore, cor- 

ruption may be accelerated in as many, viz. either by 
weakening the tone or coheſion of the including parts, 
and ſo ſacilitating the work of the air; as is the caſe 
when fruit is bruiſed, which is found to corrupt much 
ſooner there than in any other part : or, by extending 
the expanſive force of the air itſelf, by heat, or ſome 
other co-operating circumſtance z and ſo helping it to 
© overcome the items the ſooner.” 

FACTION, 

CoRRUPTION of blood, in Law, an infeQtion accruing to 
1 ma's ſtate, attainted of felony, or treaſon, and to his 
ue. 

Vor. I. Ne 82. 
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See PurRR- 


he, an 
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For, as he loſes all to the prince, or other lord of the fee, 
ſo his heirs cannot be iſſue to him, or to any other an- 
ceſtor by him; and if he were noble, or a gentleman, 
4 his heirs, are thereby ignobled and degraded. 
See ESCHEAT. | 
The king's pardon cleanſes the corruption of blood in thoſe 
children born after the pardon, not in thoſe born before 
it; theſe latter continuing ſtill incapable of inhentin 
the land of their father, purchaſed before the time o 
the pardon. | | 
But note, there are ſeveral offences now made treaſon by 
act of parliament, which do not corrupt the blood; nor 
ſhall the criminal forfeit any thing thereby, beſide what 
he has for life. See ATTAINDER. 


CORSA, in Arcbitecture, the ſame with plat-band. See 


PLAT-band. 


CORSAIR, a pirate, or perſon who ſcours the ſeas, eſpe- 


cially the Mediterranean, with a veſſel armed for war, 
without commiſſion from any prince, or power; to plun- 
der merchant-veſſels. ö 
The word comes from the Italian corſare, of corſo, or d 
curfibus, by reaſon of their courſes, or excurſions. | 
The name is commonly given to the piratical cruiſers of 
Barbary, who had their riſe about the beginning of the 
ſixteenth century. See PIRATES. | 

A corſair is diſtinguiſhed from a privateey in this, that the 
latter does it under a commiſſion, and only attacks the 
veſſels of thoſe at war with the ſtate whence his commiſ- 
ſion is derived. The puniſhment of a cerſair is to be 
hanged, without remiſſion; whereas privateers are to be 


treated as priſoners of war. All corſair veſſels are good 
izes. See PRIZE. 


CORSELET, a little coin Ass, according to ſome; and, 


according to others, a coat, or cover for the whole trunk, 
anciently worn by the pikemen, commonly placed in the 
front and flanks of the battle, for the better reſiſtance of 


the enemies aſſaults, and the _— OY of the ſoldiers 


C 


placed behind, or within them. Vaugelas obſerves, that 
the ſeamen were anciently armed with corſelets. 
ORSEPRESENT, in Ancient Authors, denotes a mor- 
tuary, | 

The word is formed of the French, corps preſent ; and 
the reaſon of the denomination is probably this : that 
where a mortuary, after a man's aud became due, the 
beſt, or ſecond beſt beaſt was offered, or preſented to the 

rieſt, and carried along with the corpſe. 


CORSNED bread, panis conjuratus, or curſed bread, a ſuper- 


CORSOID 


ſtitious manner of trial, uſed amon 
tors, by a piece of barley-bread, firſt execrated by the 
rieſt, then offered the ſuſpected criminal to be ſwal- 
owed, by way of purgation; from an opinion that a 
guilty perſon could not ſwallow a piece of bread ſo ac- 
curſed, or if he did, that it would choke him. 
The ceremony was accompanied with a prayer, beſeech- 
ing God, “ That the criminal's jaws might be ſhut, his 
„throat ſo narrow, that he might not ſwallow, and that 
he might caſt it out of his mouth.” Du-Cange. 

„in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome 
authors to a ſpecies of agate of a greyiſh white, full of 
ſlender veins of a clearer white, reſembling hairs. It is 
one of the German agates, and ſometimes ſeen amon 


our jewellers, cut into tops of ſnuff-boxes, and other 
toys, but is not much eſteemed. 


our Saxon anceſ- 


CORTES, a term purely Spaniſh, properly ſignifying the 


_ i. e. the ſtates, or aſſembly of the ſtates, at Ma- 
rid. 


CORTEX, a Latin name, denoting the naRx, or outer 


coat of a tree, or ſhrub. 


CoRTEX aurantiorum, the powder of cortex aurantiorum, 


CoRTEX Peruvianus, called alſo quinquina, kinkinna, 
_ quina, pulvis patrum, and popularly the 


ſometimes cures quartan agues. Commerc. Norinb. 
1735. Hebd. 11. 5 3 


guina- 
; . Tat bart, is 
{ rowing in the Weſt Indies, called 
by the 3 pale de calenturas, q. d. ſrver-woed; by 
reaſon of ĩts extraordinary virtue in removing all kinds 
of intermitting FEVERS and agues. See CINd chONA. 
The Indians commonly call it the fudaling tree, from the 
property it has of intoxicating fiſhes, when either its 


wood or bark is beaten, and ſteeped in the water where 
they are. 


The tree that yields this noble ſpecific, is only found in 
Peru; in the province of San Franceſco de Quitto, or 
Quinto, near the city of Loxa; though ſome ay it is 
allo found in that of Potoſi; and F. Labat, in the iſland 
of Guadeloupa. The bark, while on the tree, is ſtreaked, 
of N yellow without ſide, and a pale tan colour 
within. 
The Spaniards diſtinguiſh four ſorts of this ious bark, 
VIZ. the caſcarilla js. rag or reddiſh bark © or 
yellowiſh 3 creſpilla, or curling; and blance, or whitiſh. 
The colerada and amarylla are reckoned the beſt: the cre- 
Hilla is the produce of the ſame ſort of tree, only grow 
1 Q ing 


the bark of a tree, 


ing in a cold, froſty elimate, which impairs the quality 
of the bark, and renders it whitiſh on the outſide, and 
cinnamon coloured within, and unfit for medicinal uſe. 
As to the Hanca, it is procured from another ſpecies of 
the tree of a much larger trunk, the leaves of a lighter 
reen colour, and the bark of a very thick ſpongious 
Fabſtance, whitiſh on the outſide ; being withal ſo tough, 
as to require the force of an ax to ſlice it from the tree. 
When firſt cut down it is as bitter as the beſt ſort, and 
has then the ſame virtue in the cure of intermitting fe- 
vers; but when dry and kept any length of time it grows 
inſipid, and good for nothing. Tn reality, both ſorts are 
found to have much ſurer and quicker effects when green, 
than when dty ; ſo that the Europeans only come in for 
the ſecond rate virtues : what is worſe, the bad ſort is in 
great plenty, and the good is very ſcarce, and hard to 
come at: for which reaſon, with a little of the fine bark 
ſent yearly to Panama for Europe, large quantities of 
the worſe ſort arc uſually mixed. 
The amarylla, or ſmall bark, which curls up like ſticks of 
cinnamon, and which in England is much eſteemed as 
being ſuppoſed to be taken from the branches of the 
tree, and therefore more efhcacious in the cure of fevers, 
is only the bark of the younger trees; which being very 
thin curls in this manner. For the bark of the branches 
. is never gathered : it would not compenſate the charge 
of cutting. 
The ſeaſon for cutting the bark is in Auguſt, the only 
ſett led dry time in the country. After a tree has been 
barked, it requires eighteen or twenty years for a good 
bark to grow again. 
Mr. Arrot, a Scots ſurgeon, who had gathered the bark 
in the place where it grows, and from whom we received 
this account, by means of Mr. Gray, at Carthagena, 
is of opinion, that the gathering the better ſort of bark 
will ſoon be at an end, or at leaſt very much reduced, 
partly by reaſon of its diſtance from any inhabited place, 
and the impenetrability of the woods where it grows, and 
partly by the want of Indians to cut it, whoſe race, 
through the cruelties of the Spaniards, is like to be to- 
tally extinct. 
'The moſt accurate account we have ever received of the 
tree which produces the guinguina, or Peruvian bark, is 
from M. de la Condamine, who, in travelling through 
ſome parts of America, choſe the route of Loxa, where 
the fineſl bark is gathered, and where the greateſt num- 
ber of the trees arc found; and taking inſtructions from 
M. de Juſſieu, as to what inquirics were molt neceſſary 
to be made, informed himſelf very much at large about it. 
The qguinquira-tree never grows in the plains; it is a con- 


ſtant inhabitant of the mountains, and is eaſily known |* 


from the trees among which it grows by its erect growth, 


and its height when of any conſiderable age, as it always | 


carries its head above the reſt. Theſe tiees are never 
found in clumps or cluſters together, but always ſeparate 
and ſingle among other kinds. They grow to a very 
conſiderable ſize, when ſuffered to remain long enough; 
ſome are as thick as a man's body, but the more uſual 
about nine inches in diameter. 
It is very rare, however, to find any large ones at this 
time on the mountain where the bark is gathered, the 
great demand for it having made them bark all the trees, 
and theſe having all periſhed by it; for the old trees 
never recover the barking, though the young ones fre- 
quently do. 
There was once an opinion, that there were certain ſea- 
ſons to be obſerved for the gathering the bark, and that 
it ought always to be done in the decreaſe of the moon ; 
but experience has ſhewed theſe to be idle opinions, and 
it is now gathered at all times, if the weather be dry. 
When ha is taken off, it is laid in the ſun till it is 
perfectly dry; the omitting this circumſtance, and pack- 
ing up the bark while moiſt, has occaſioned it often to 
become mouldy, and ſpoil ; and the merchants have at- 
tributed this to the taking it off in a wrong time of the 
moon, when it was wholly owing to its being put into 
the ſkins while too moiſt. 
The leaves of the guinguine=tree ſtand on pedicles of about 
half an inch long: they are very ſmooth and gloſly, and 
of a beautiful green; but ſomewhat paler on the under 
ſide than the upper. 'IThey are perfectly ſmooth at the 
edges, and are of an oblong figure, pointed at the end, 
and rounded at that part which joins to the ſtalk. They 
are ſrom two and an half to three inches in length, aud 
from an inch and an half to two inches in breadth. The 
middle rib of the leaf is rounded on the upper ſide, and 
is uſually of a reddiſh colour, eſpecially towards the pe- 
dicte ; and the whole leaf often becomes red, when per- 
fectly mature. All the ſmall branches towards the top 
of the tree terminate in one or more cluſters of flowers, 
Which, before they are open, reſemble in their ſhape, 
and their bluiſh grey colour, thoſe of the common la- 
vende Mem. Acad. Scienc. Par. 1738. 
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When theſe open, they change their colour: 5: 

that ſuſtains = of theſe cluſters of ö Ak 
the ala of, one of the leaves, and divides into y + op 
number of. ſmall branches, each of which is m 
by a cup divided into five parts, which ſuſtains a — 
reſembling that of the hyacinth. It is compoſed * 
pipe of three quarters of an inch long, which at the « N 
is divided into five, and ſometimes into fix fecbe end 
Theſe are of a beautiful deep red within, and * 
rated round the edges in a very elegant manner, p * 
the bottom of the tube of the flower there ariſes x whe 
piſtil, terminated by a long green head; this ariſes — 
the level of the ſegnients of the flower, and ig ſ Y 
rounded by five ſtamina, which ſuſtains apices of a ©. 
yellow colour: theſe remain hid within the flowers. x 
tube is of a dirty red, and is covered with a ſort 
en the flower is fallen, the e 
ſwells in the middle into the form of an olive, which b 
degrees grows into a fruit divided into two cells; which 
in drying become ſhorter, and the whole fruit rounder 
than in its natural condition. 

This fruit finally opens longitudinally into two capſul 
ſeparated by a membranaceous ſeptum, and coated b 4 
thin yellowiſh ſkin; the ſeeds are of a reddiſh coloyr 
and in ſhape are flattiſh, and, as it were, foliaceous x 
they are not more than a twentieth part of an inch * 
diameter, and are thickeſt in the middle, becoming thin- 
ner at each fide. The plantula ſeminalis lies in the very 
center of the ſeed, between two pellicles : thefe ſeeds 
which reſemble in ſome degree thoſe of the aſh in mi. 
niature, are faſtened in the manner of ſo many ſcales to 
a placenta of an oblong figure, pointed at the two ex. 
tremitics, ſo as ſomewhat to r2ſemble a ſeed of the com- 
mon oat, but that it is longer and flatter. This is joined 
to the ſeptum, and has on that part a longitudinal fur- 
row; but on the other ſide is convex, and ſomewha: 
rough all over. Mem. Acad. Scienc. Par. 1738. 

By this deſcription it appears, that they were very igno- 
rant of the nature and characters of this tree, who, 
when it was firſt introduced among us, called it a ſpecies 
of /e biſten. 

The uſe of this ſebrifuge ſcems to have been very long 
known to the natives, probably as early as 1500, and 
their manner of taking it was by pounding the bark, 2nd 
laying it to infuſe in water, and drinking the infuſion ; 
their hatred to the Spaniards, their conquerors, made 
them keep it a long time a ſecret from them; and when 
the thing became known among the inhabitants of Lon, 
it ſtill remained a ſecret to the reſt of the world, and its 
great value was never generally known till the year 
1633 3 when the lady of the viceroy of Peru, the counteſs 
de Chinchon, being long ill of an intermittent fever, 
which would give way to none of the known remedies, 
the corregidor of Loxa ſent to the viceroy a quantity of 
the guinguina bark, which he aſſured him would cure the 
lady, though all other means had failed. Upon this the 
corregidor was ſent for to Lima, and after having given 
the medicine to many other perſons with ſafcty and ſue- 
ceſs, the lady at length took it, and was cured. She 
immediately on this fent for a large quantity of the bark, 
had it powdered, and herſelf diſperſed it to thoſe who 
had occaſion for it; whence it obtained the name of the 
counteſs's powder : but this lady being ſoon tired of the 
office, gave it in charge to the Jeſuits; and they conti- 
nuing to give it to the ſick with the ſame ſucceſs, it then 
was called the Feſuits puer. Theſe reverend fathers 
ſoon found means to ſend a quantity of it to cardinal 
Lugo, who diſperſed it with the ſame ſucceſs at Rome; 
and after him the apothecary to the college gave it g14- 
tis to the poor with the ſame good effects, and under 
the name of the Jeſuits, or the cardinal's powder * aſter- 
wards the better ſort were made to pay its weight in ſilver 
for it, to defray the expences of its importation, while 
the poor till had it gratis. Lewis XIV. at that time 
dauphin of France, was cured by it of a fever, which 
had not given way to other medicines. 1 
In the year 1640, the count and counteſs of Chinchon 
being returned to Spain, their phyſician, Juan de 55 
who brought a great quantity of it over with him, lo 
it at a conliderable price; and ſoon after this, large quan- 
tities were ſent over by the galleons; but the great de- 
mands from Europe cauſing the inhabitants of Lora 4 
adulterate it with other barks, it had like to have mY 
part of its juſt praiſe, The guinguina-trees are ſoun 5 
this time on all that chain of mountains adjoining 
Cajanuma, and in many other parts of America, + hs 
When firſt introduced, it is ſaid to have been ſol = 
about eight ſhillings ſterling the doſe ; which great 1 ir 
with the little effects found from it, by reaſon A 90 
ignorance of the manner of preparing and preſeri ing , 
occaſioned its being diſuſed, till about the year 1 4 
that Mr. Talbor, an Engliſh practitioner in i 7 
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brought it into Vogue again, by the great dune 


ie 
of 
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cures wrought about the court and city of Paris with 


this powder, prepared after his manner: the ſecret 
whereof was ſoon after made public by the munificence 
of Louis XIV. who rewarded Talbor for the communi- 
cation with five thouſand crowng. N wa 
The quinguina is ſold either in bark, or in powder : thoſe 
who 2 it in the bark, muſt chooſe it very dry and 
compact; ſuch as has never been moiſtened, and which 
will break cloſe and ſmooth, is friable between the teeth, 
is eaſily pulverized, and yields a powder of a pale cin- 
namon colour. It has a muſty kind of ſmell, and yet ſo 
much of the aromatic, as not to be diſagreeable. The 
inferior kinds, when broken, appear ah was and in 
chewing ſeparate into fibres. The female bark is conſi- 
derably thicker, whiter on the outſide, redder within, 
and weaker in ſmell and taſte than the former, and much 
inferior in medical- virtue. The ſmall, fine, quilled 
barks, ſhagreened without, and reddiſh within, of a bit- 
ter muſty taſte, are the moſt eſteemed. For the powder, 
it muſt be well ſifted, and care be taken it be bought of 
perſons that may be truſted ; it being very eaſy to ſophiſ- 
ticate it, and difficult to find it out. | 
The cortex is a bitter, abſorbent, and aſtringent, or 2 2 
tic: from its bitterneſs, M. Reneaume obſerves it be- 
comes fit to ſoften ſour acrimonious juices; for a ſour 
and a bitter make a ſweet. Again, as an abſorbent, it 
blunts the points of acids, and prevents their action; 
and, of conſequence, preſerves the fluidity of the juices, 
which acids would coagulate. As a ſtyptic, it muſt have 
earthy parts to abſorb ſeroſities, by which the parts be- 
fore moiſtened, and relaxed, will contract themſelves ; 
and, by this means, the cortex augments the ſpring and 
tenſion of the fibres. As a bitter, it warms and it fa- 
cilitates perſpiration, by warming and Nr the 
fluidity of the juices. Its 8 operation is that of 
ſtrengthening the ſolids. On theſe properties it is that 
its medicinal uſes are aſcertained. 
Its chief uſe is in curing of agues, and intermitting fe- 
vers; for which purpoſe it is applied in all ages, and 
moſt conſtitutions. 
Dr. Cockburn ſays, it produces this effect better than any 
other medicine of the ſame intention, in the ratio of 365 
to 1. It is uſual to give a gentle emetic of ipecacuanha 
before the exhibition of the cortex : by thus A the 
paſſages, the cortex has not only more ſucceſs, ut alſo is 
not ſubject to cauſe thoſe indiſpoſitions, viz. ſwelling in 
the belly, nauſeas, &c. which often ariſe when. ſuch 
reparation is neglected. 
Ehe cortex muſt never be exhibited in the paroxyſm of an 
ague, or intermitting fever ; but given in ſuch a quan- 
tity, at times, between the paroxyſms, as to prevent a 
return of the fit. 
The cortex, exhibited in continual fevers, is held dan- 
gerous; and care muſt be taken, that the remiſſion of a 
continual fever be not miſtaken for its intermiſſion: 
when there is a remiſſion, it uſually happens indifferently 
at any time; whereas an intermithon happens at parti- 
cular, or ſtated times. 
The cortex is given ſeveral ways, viz. in powder, in form 
of electary, extract, bolus, infuſion, tincture, &c. When 
the ſtomach will bear it, the preparation in very fine 
powder is the molt uſeful and agreeable. The arcanum 
Talborianum is about two ounces of the cortex in powder, 
digeſted in a ſand-heat, with about a quart of red wine: 
aſter digeſtion, the wine muſt be poured off, and two or 
three ounces given every three or — hours between the 
aroxyſms, till the intention is anſwered. 
If the bark take downward, Venice treacle, diaſcordium, 
conſerve of roſes, terra Japonica, doſes of laudanum, 
&e. muſt be added to its preparations. When there hap- 
ens to be an obſtruction of the menſes from the exhi- 
bition of the cortex, or to prevent it, it is adviſeable to add 
to its preparations the black hellebore, æthiops mineral, 
cinnabar, &c. 'The cortex is often uſed for young chil- 
dren in agues, by way of clyſter ; and alſo applied to the 
wriſts, aud ſoles of the feet, wrought up into a ſtiff maſs, 
with turpentine, Venice treacle, &c. which uſually an- 
ſwers the purpoſe. 
Dr. Helvetius, phyſician to the king of France, above 
twenty years ago, wrote a book entirely upon the ſubject 
of curing agues by giving the cortex clyſter-wiſe ; in which 
he pretends, that this is more ſafe, and no leſs certain, 
than the cortex given by the mouth. 
Dr. Cockburn, in his Treatiſe of Sea Diſeaſes, aſſerts the 
contrary: he alleges, that the cortex given inwardly is as 
ſafe, and much more certain and expeditious z and 
notes, that we know how to remedy all the inconvenien- 
cies the cortex may occaſion. | 
Dr. Sydenham, and after him M. Reneaume, and others, 
have preſcribed the cortex, with ſucceſs, in melancholic 
and byſteric affetions, commonly called vapours. 
The virtues of this medicine are at this time ſufficiently 


KC , e 
known; but the largeneſs of its doſe in the cane 
forms of powder, or infuſion in wine or in water, ark 
great diſadvantages; and our common method of giving 
it in the extract or reſin, as we prepare them, not cer- 
tain, and have eee 


Mr. Geoffroy has attempted a method of giving the bark 
in all its efficacy, without its ill taſte, and in one third 
of the uſual doſe, by means of his dry extract; twenty- 
four grains of which, it is very certain, contains the 


whole efficacy of a dram of the choiceſt bark in powder. 


Hence it appears very evident, that when we take the 
bark in ſubſtance, it is only about a third part of what 
we are forced to ſwallow that can be of any uſe to us; 
and that the ſame portion is all we can expect in the 
virtues of any decoction or infuſion of it. Mem. Acad. 
Sci. Par. 1758. e. 1 
The reſin of the bark is of ſuch 4 nature, that it is ca- 
pable of being penetrated by, and ſuſpended in boiling 
water, poured on the ſubſtance of fine powder; and ſo 
long as this water retains a certain degree of heat, it re- 
mains ſuſpended and inviſible in it, and the water is of a 
clear browniſh colour; but when the liquor becomes 
cooler, the reſin can be no longer ſuſpended, the whole 
becomes milky, and the reſin precipitates itſelf. 

Wine, which is a liquor partly aqueous, partly faline, 
and partly ſpirituous, is a menſtruum much properer to 
extract the virtues of the bark than mere water, as it is 
much more able to diſſolve the juices or ſap condenſed 
and inſpiſſated in the bark of the tree; and for this rea- 
ſon a ſtrong infuſion of bark in this menſtruum remains 
clear, and keeps the reſin ſuſpended when cold. Thus 
it is the fire alone which can ſuſpend the reſin in a wa- 
tery infuſion of the bark; and in a vinous one, the ſpi- 
rituous and inflammable part of the liquor does the ſame 
thing: and as the reſin of the bark, which there is great 
reaſon to believe poſſeſſes all the virtues of that medi- 


eine, is wholly precipitated from watery infuſions when 


cold, it is plain that there can be very little dependence 
placed on the common clear infuſions in this menſtruum : 
the e in theſe infuſions is only a faint bit- 


terneſs, which ariſes from the gummoſe and ſaline parts 


of the dried juices of the bark; the whole concrete, 
which alone poſſeſſes the virtue of the medicine, being 
of the nature of thoſe bodies properly called gum reſins;; 
which are but very imperfectly ſoluble in water, and of 
which wine is the proper diſſolvent. | 

Peruvian bark has been found very effectual in prevent- 
ing colds. 'The method in which it was uſed, in a caſe 
mentioned in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, was, after 
due preparation, by bleeding or purging, to take two 
ounces of it every ſpring and fall. By this method, an 
habitual taking of cold, and a conſequent ſore throat, 


was cured, Phil. Tranſ. Ne 478. p. 3. 


The antiſeptic power of the bark hath been abundantly 
evinced, and we have many accounts of its great effects 
in the cure of gangrenes and mortifications. Ste Med. 
Eff. Edinb. vol. iii. art. 5. or its Abridgment, vol. i. 
p. 175, feq. We have alſo ſeveral accounts of the good 
eſſects of this medicine in ulcers and the ſmallpox. See 
* Eff. vol. v. art. 10. or Abridgment, vol. i. p 
187. 

The bark probably in caſes of this kind throws off by 
fermentation a quantity of ſubtile vapour, or fixed air, 
which is ſufficient to ſaturate the acrimonious matter; 
and even when the putrefaction has made farther ad- 


vances, larger quantities of this medicine will diſcharge 


more of the antiſeptic vapour, which, reaching the blobd, 
will reſtore its conſiſtence, and correct its ſharpneſs. 
Macbride's Eſſays, edit. 3+ p. 140, &c. 


Many inſtances are recorded Ly medical writers of the 


jaundice, dropſy, aſthma, and all the train of nervous 
diſorders, brought on in a ſurpriſingly ſhort time after an 
injudicious adrniniſtration of the bark: among others, 
the curious may conſult the Med. Eff. Edinb. vol. iv. 
art. 24. 


The Peruvian bark is diſcovered to be eſfectual in tb 


cure of mortifications from an internal cauſe: The hif- 
tory of this diſcovery is: in 1715, Mr. Ruſhworth, fur- 
geon in Northampton, gave it to a patient labouring un- 
der a mortification z and having afterwards other proofs 
of its good effects in this diſea e, communicated his dis- 
covery in 1731. Mr. Amyand ſoon tried it in ſuch caſes, 
and found it ſucceſsful in ſeven. Mr. John Douglas 
confirmed this by the hiſtory of a patient of his, which 
he publiſhed in 1732; and Mr. Shipton ſoon after re- 
lated his ſucceſs by this medicine, to the Royal Society. 
Mr. Ruſhworth and Mr. Amyand confined its uſe to mor- 
tifications from an internal cauſe; the former thinks it 
1s not proper in all caſes of that kind, particularly where 
there is no intermiſſion of the ſever. Mr. Douglas ſeems 


to think it will ſucceed in all mortifications. All theſe ' 
. three gentlemen gave half a dram for a doſe every fouith 


hour, 
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The bark is aromatic, and found of 
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hour. Mr. ine, up increaſed the doſe to two ſcruples, | 


and gave it while the fever continued. He propoſed to 


have it tried in nomz, phagedenz, herpes, or other chi- 


ronion ulcers. | : 
Some call the gentian-root the European guinguina, be- 
cauſe good agzinſt intermitting fevers. 


Coxrex Winteranus, or Minteri, the bark of a tree brought 


ſrom the Straits of Magellan, by captain Winter, in his 
voyage with Sir Francis Drake, in 1567. Cluſius calls 
the tree, Magellanica arcmatica ar bor. 

uſe at ſea againſt 
the ſcurvy : half a dram of it, boile with ſome carmi- 
native ſeeds, ſweats, and relieves ſcorbutic patients. It 
has alſo proved an antidote againſt a poiſonous ſort of 
ſeal, called a /ea lion, frequent in thoſe parts. 


The bark ſold in the ſhops under the name of cortex Win- 
' teranus, or wild cinnamon, Dr. Sloane obſerves, is not 


the true cortex N interanu: ; they grow on different trees, 
and in different countries, and their appearance 1s very 


different: yet are * ſo like in taſte, that he thinks 


they may be uſed as ſuccedaneums to each other. The 
8 characters of this latter ate theſe : the trunk is 
about the thickneſs of one's thigh, riſing to about twenty 
or thirty foot high, having many branches and twigs 
hanging 1 making a very comely top. The 
bark conſiſts of two parts, viz. outward and inward. 
The outward bark is as thin as a milled ſhilling, of a 
whitiſh aſh or grey colour, with ſome white yr here 
and there on it, and ſeveral ſhallow furrows of a darker 
colour, running variouſly through it, and making it 
rough; its taſte is aromatic. The inward bark is much 
thicker than cinnamon, being equal in thickneſs to a 
milled crown-piece, ſmooth, of a whiter colour than the 
outward, of a much more biting and aromatic taſte, 
ſomething like that of cloves, and not glutinous like 
cinnamon, but dry and crumbling between the teeth. 
The leaves come out near the ends of the twigs, with- 


out ny order, ſtanding on inch-long foot-ſtalks ; they 


are each of them two inches long, and one inch broad 
near the end where broadeſt, and roundiſh, being narrow 
at the beginning, and thence increaſing in breadth to 
near its end, of a yellowiſh green colour, ſhining and 
ſmooth, without any inciffures about its edges, and 
ſomewhat reſembling the leaves of bay or lauroceraſus. 
The ends of thc twigs are branched into bunches of 
flowers, ſtanding ſomething like umbels, each of which 
has a foot-ſtalk, on the top of which is a calyx made up 
of ſome foliola, within which ſtand five ſcarlet or purple 
8 and within them is a large ſtylus. To thels fol- 
ow ſo many cauliculated berries, of the bignefs of a large 
pea, roundiſh, green, and containing within a mucila- 
ginous pale green thin pulp, four black ſhining ſeeds, or 
acini, of an irregular figure. 

All the parts of this tree, when freſh, are very hot, aro- 
matic, and biting to the taſte, which is ſo 8 as 
ſometimes to need a remedy from fair water. It grows 
in the low-land, or ſavanna-woods, in Jamaica, Anti- 

ua, and the other Caribbee iſlands. 

The bark of this tree is what is chiefly in uſe, both in 
the plantations of the Engliſh between the tropics, in 
the Weſt Indies, and in Europe, and is, without any 
difficulty, cured by only cutting off the bark, and letting 
it dry in the ſhade. 

The people of the Weſt Indies uſe it inſtead of all other 
ſpices, being thought very good to conſume the immo- 
derate humidities of the ſtomach, help digeſtion, expel 
wind, &c. 

It is likewiſe, as well there as in Europe, thought a very 
good remedy againſt the ſcurvy, and to cleanſe and invi- 
gorate the blood, being, among the apothecaries and 
druggiſts of London, uſed for thoſe purpoſes under this 
name, though differing from the true cortex Winteranus, 
as beſore obſerved. - 


CorTExX capparis. See CAPER, 
CorTEX cerebri, the cortical, or cineritious ſubſtance of the 


BRAIN. This is the exterior part of the brain and cere- 
bellum ; or that part immediately under the pia mater; 
ſo called, becauſe of its inveſting the inner or medullary 
art, as a bark does a tree. | 
The ſame is alſo called the cineritious ſubſtance, from its 
greyiſh or aſh-colour. 
Archangelo Piccolomini, a Ferrareſe, firſt introduced 
this divifion of the brain into cortical or cincritious, and 
medullary or fibrous ſubſtance, in the year 1526. 
The cortical ſubſtance is more ſoft and moiſt than the me- 
dullary z and follows or attends it through all its promi- 
nences and ſinuſes. It is formed from the minute 
branches of the carotid arteries, interwoven in the me- 


ninges, and thence continued hither in infinitely fine 


ramifications. 
Moft anatomiſts, after Malpighi, agree in its being glan- 
dulous, and that the medullary parts are only a conti- 


nuation thereof; Ruyſch alone excepted 1 
admirable {kill in Wiecdien, and the deere 17 
made thereby, maintains that it bas nothing gland, bes 
it; and others have fince adopted his eint ann 
CORTIN, in Fortification. See Currin, 
CORTUSA, in Botany. See Bear's Ear Santcrs 
CORU, in Botany, arbuth vel male aure familis ] B I 
tanis herba Malabarics, This is a dwarf.tret like 
quince-tree, with leaves like it, and a yellow f ; 
having little or no ſmell; but Gareias makes h el. 
leaves like thoſe of the peach-tree, and a white fo ne / 
ſmelling like the perichmenum. The bark of the r 
of a watery green, light and thin, and if beben a 
wounded, diſtils a copious milky juice; more 10 1 
— — * flows from the macer ; inſipid, By : 
tt 
cola it cold and drying, but more drying than 
inhabitants of Malabar, both pagans ani ; 
make much uſe of the liquor of the — ey anz 
it be very ungrateful to the taſte, on account of its ſ 
priling effects in all kinds of fluxes, as in the lient 4 
diarrhœa, and dyſentery, from whatever cauſe they — 
ceed. The doſe is ſeven ounces in the morning, and * 
many in the evening, if neceſſity require it; but berauſs | 
the juice is bitter and unſavoury, they waſh their — 
with whey, after taking it. James. 1 
CORVET, or CUR VET, from the Italian corbetto, a ont 
in the Manege, an Alk, reſembling the hops of a crow, 
in which the horſe's legs are raiſed higher than in the 
demi-yolt — a kind of leap up and a little rend 
wherein the horſe raiſes both his fore- legs at once, equali 
advanced (when he is going ſtrait forward, and not * 
circle); and as his forelegs are falling, he immediatel 
raiſes his gy equally advanced, and not one be. 
fore the other: ſo that all his ſour legs are in the air at 
once; and as he ſets them down, he marks but twice 
with them. 
This air is performed, in equal time and meaſure by 
keeping the horſe in, and with a good and juſt ap uy; 
the rider keeping himſelf ſtrait, and well ſtretched own 
in the ſaddle, and lifting his hand about three fingers 
breadth above the pymmel of the ſaddle, with his body 
a little forward, and putting no ſtreſs on his legs. 
There are three actions to be uſed in making ar; 
theſe are to raiſe the horſe, by the action of the hand, 
to ſupport him while he is in the air, and to make him 
£0 forward, while he is off the ground. 
orſes that are very dull, or very fiery, are improper 
for corvers z this being the moſt difficult Ad they can 
make, and requiring a great deal of judgment in the 
rider, as well as patience in the horſe, to perform it. 
See Berenger's Art of Horſemanſhip, vol. ii. p. 117, Ke. 
Some derive the term from the Spaniſh corvo, ſignifying 
the hock at the hinder leg, becauſe the horſe bends his 
hocks, and throws his weight upon them. 
CORVINA, in Zoology. See GuaTucusa. 
CORVINDUM nella, Sce NELLA corvindum. 
CORVINUS bi, in Natural Hiftory, à name given by 
ſome to the belemnites ; but by others to a very different 
body of a whitiſh colour, and oval figure, convex on 
one fide, and concave on the other, a7 in the middle of 
the concave ſide there ariſes a tubercle : this is ſaid to be 
taken out of the head of a fiſh; and it is very poſſible 
that the authors may mean by this no other than our 
crab's eyes. | 
CORVIPETA avis, in Zoology. See GurTGulT. 
CORVO, in Zoology, a name by which many call the U u- 
BRA, or chromis of authors, a large lea. fil. common in 
the Mediterranean, and, while young, brought to the 
markets of Italy. ; 
CORUS, Owner, Homer, or Chou, in the Jewiſh 
Antiquities, a meaſure containing ten baths, or ſeventy- 
five gallons, and five pints, as a meaſure of things l. 
uid, and thirty-two pecks and one pint, as a meaſure 
or things dry. The corvs, or emer, was moſt commonly 
a meaſure for things dry, and the greateſt that was uſed 
among the Jews. Fe contained, according to the t 
bins, ten ephahs, or thirty ſata or ſeahs. Corus 1s the 
moſt uſual term in the hiſtorical writers, and amr ol 
chomer among the prophets. ; 
Corus is alſo uſed in — of our old writers for eight 
buſhels, or a quarter ; decem coros tritici, Itue decem Jul 
teria, : 
CORUSCATION, glittering, or flaſhing, a gleam of gh" 
emitted from any thing. 1 
The term is chiefly uſed for a flaſh of lightning 81m® 
darting down from the clouds, in time of . 
There is a method of producing artificial coruſeation 5 
ſparkling fiery meteors, which will be viſible not only 


| the dark, but at noon day, and that from two liquors 2c- 


tually cold. The method is this: fifteen grains df . 
| ſolid phoſphorus are to be melted in about 3 dram ef , 


( 


ter; when this is cold pour upon it two ounces of oil of 

vitciol ; let theſe be ſhaken together, and os will at firſt 

heat, and afterwards they will throw up fiery balls in 

reat numbers, which will adhere like ſo many ſtars to 
the ſides of the glaſs, and continue burning a conſider- 
able time; aſter this, if a ſmall quantity of oil of tur- 

pentine be poured in without ſhaking the re, the mix- 

ture will ot itſelf take fire, and burn very furiouſly. The 

veſſel ſhould be large, and open at the top. Phil. Tran. 

? 150, See INFLAMMABILITY. 

Artificial cornſ.ations may alſo be produced by means of 
oil of vitriol and icon, in the following manner. Take 
a glaſs body, capable of holding three quarts; put into 
this three ounces of oil of vitriol, and twelve ounces of 
common waterz then warming the mixture a little, 
throw in, at ſeveral times, two ounces or more of clean 
iron filings ; upon this an ebullition, and white vapours, 
will ariſe : then preſent a lighted candle to the mouth of 
the veſſel, and the vapour will take fire, and afford a 
bright fulmination, or flaſh, like lightning. Applying 
the candle in this manner ſeveral times, the effect will 
always be the ſame; and ſometimes the fire will fill the 
whole body of the glaſs, and even circulate to the bot- 
tom of the liquor, and at others it will e my a little 
way down its neck. The great caution to be uſed in this 
experiment is the making the matter of a proper heat; 
for, if too cold, few vapours will ariſe, and if made too 
hot, they will aſcend too faſt, and will only take fire in 
the neck of the glaſs, without any remarkable coruſca- 
11%. 

CORUSCATULA, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by 
Mr. Lhuyd to a ſpecies of foffile vLAN T of the fern- 
kind, which that gentleman happened to find covered 
with a ſhining or glofly coat. 

CORVUS, in Ornithology, the crow, or raven. In the Lin- 
nean ſyſtem of Zoology, this makes a diſtin genus of 
birds of the order of the pice, the diſtinguiſhing charac- 
ter of which are, that the bill is convex and ſharp, the 
[noſtrils covered with recumbent briſtles, the tongue car- 
tilaginous and biſid, and the feet formed for walking. 
Of this genus are the CROW, RAVEN, JACK-DAW, 


| 


c. 

Corvus, in Ichthyo/ogy, a name given by Paulus Jovius to 
the faber, or DOREE. 

Corvus, in Antiquity, a machine invented by the Romans 
at the time of their wars in Sicily, when they firſt en- 
gaged the Carthaginian fleet. According to Polybius, 
the crvus was framed after this manner. 

On the prow of their ſhips they erected a round piece of 
timber about a foot and a half in diameter, and twelve 
feet in length, on the top of which was a block, or pul- 
ley; round this piece of timber was a platform of boards 
four fcet in length, which was about eighteen feet long, 
and well framed and faſtened with iron; the entrance 
was longways, and it was moveable round the aforeſaid 
upright piece of timber, and could alſo be hoiſted up 
and down within fix feet of the top: about this frame 
was a fort of parapet, knee high, which was defended 
with upright bars of iron, ſharp at the ends, and to- 
wards the top there was a ring, by the help of which, 
and a pulley, or tackle, it was hoiſted and lowered at 
pleaſure ; with this moveable gallery, they boarded the 
enemies ſhips (when they did not lic fide by fide) ſome- 
times on their bow, and ſometimes in the after-part of 


the thip; the ſoldiers keeping the boſs of their bucklers } 


level with the top of the parapet, &c. and by the means 
of this new engine got a victory over the Carthaginians 
in their firſt ſea-fight with them, though the enemy were 
long before well {killed in naval affairs, and the Romans 
raw and ignorant. 

Corvus, Kaven, in Aſftrommy, a conſtellation of the ſouth- 
ern hemiſphere; whoſe ſtars in Ptolemy's Catalogue are 
7; in Tycho's as many; in the Britannic Catalogue g. 


The order, names, longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, 
&c. whereof, are as follow, 


| 
| = 
— — 
James and ſituations of the 4% Longitud.] Latitude . 
ſtars. a AE 8 
40 & 
p ' r 
That in the beak 427 55 38021 44 26] 4 
In the neck nigh the head 6 215 19 39 41] 4 
Small one following theſe ; o 280/20 27 45] 6 
In the preceding wing | | 6 25 5804 29 0 3 
In the breaſt 4 9 29 $5118 16 go] 5 
N 5 i 
. 11 16 15]20 23 42] 6 
Preced, of two in the hind wing 3 9 9 . 12 : 7 3 
Subteg. 1 9 31 7 30 880 5 
In the foot, common with Hydra SA] 3 2516 1 4 3 


Vorl. I. Ne g 3. 


Cox vus 


Cox vus aquaticus, Pe gcanus carbo of Linneus, in Zoology, 
the name given by authors to the bird commonly known 
by the name of the cormorant, or corvorant, on account 
of its voraciouſneſs, which is owing to a great quantity 
of ſmall worms filling its inteſtines, and cauſing a very 
ſudden digeſtion. This bird has a rank ſmell, diſagree- 
able form, and hoatſe, croaking voice. It is of the ſize 
of a gooſe, and is of a very deep duſky brown on the 
back, with ſome admixture of a greeniſh gloſs, and 
white on the belly and breaſt. It builds not only among 
rocks, but often alſo on trees. Theſe birds have been 


trained to fiſh, and are uſed by the Chineſe for this pur- 


poſe. Tab. of Birds, Ne 9. 

Corvus aquaticus, the water-raven, is alſo a name given by 
ſome authors to the acacaletl, a very beautiful Mexican 
water bird, of a ſhining, greeniſh, blackiſh, and pur- 
pliſh hue. It feeds on fiſh, and is eaten, but is of a 
coarſe and fiſhy taſte. 


Corvus agquaticus minor, in Zoohgy, a name by which Mr. 


Ray has very properly called a bird common on our 
northern Pow” and called there the HAG, and in ſome 
places the crane, it being a genuine ſpecies of cormorant. 

Corvus cornutus, in Zoology, a name by which ſome have 
called the Indian raven, with the horned beak, more 
uſually called the RHINOCERO8-bird. 

Corvus fluviatilis, the river-raven, a name given by ſome 
writers to a very remarkable bird of the Philippine iſlands, 

reſembling the common raven, but being of the amphi- 
bious kind. It is called in the language of the place caſ- 
filt, or colocoto. 

Cox vus Indicus, in Zoology, the name of a bird of the ra- 
ven kind, very common in the Molucca iſlands, ve 
large, and armed with a very ſtrong beak and claws ; it 
does not feed on carrion, as our raven, but eats the nut- 
megs, and does vaſt damage, in deſtroying that fruit. 
Its fleſh is very delicate, and has plainly the aromatic fla- 
vour of its food. Ray's Ornithol. p. 86. 

aticus, the wood-raven, in Zzology, the name of 

a bird deſcribed by Geſner, and ſuppoſed by Mr. Wil- 

lughby to be no other than the ceraciat, or pyrrbocorax; 

but, if rightly deſcribed, it differs eſſentially from that 
bird in ſize, and in having a creſt on its head. Geſner 
ſays, it is of the ſize of the common hen; it appears at 

a diſtance of a deep black, but, when viewed nearer, 

and in the ſunſhine, it appears of a fine gloſſy green; its 

tail is ſhort; its toes very long, and not webbed ; and it 
has a creſt on its head. Te feeds on frogs, fiſh, and other 


ſmall animals, and builds in the ruins of old buildings, 


and lays two or three eggs. They fly very high; the 
young ones are accounted a very well taſted food. Ray's 
Ornithol. p. 566. 

Corvus piſcis, the crow-fiſh, a river-fiſh of the cuvs-tind, 
common in Italy, and in ſome parts of Germany, and 
called by Geſner, capito  cmpeey rapax, and by the com- 
mon people roppe. It ſeldom grows to more than ſix or 


ſeven 2 weight; it is an extremely rapacious fiſh, - 
5 


not leſs ſo than the pike, and very frequently chaces its 
prey ſo hard as to drive them out upon the bank, and, 
in that caſe, he uſually follows them alſo, and both are 
_— taken, ſtranded together, It is caught at all 
ſeaſons of the year, but never in any great abundance 
wy eſteemed a very delicate fiſh. Geſner de Piſc. p. 
1267. 

CORYBANTES, in Antiquity, prieſts of Cybele, who danced 
and capered to the ſound of flutes and drums. 
TALUM. Horace, lib. i. ode 16. ver. 8. 
Catullus, in his poem called Atys, gives a beautiful de- 
ſcription of them; repreſenting them as madmen. Ac- 
cordingly Maximus Tyrius ſays, that thoſe poſſeſſed with 
the ſpirit of Corybantes, as ſoon as they heard the ſound 
of a flute, were ſeized with an enthuſiaſm, and loſt the 
uſe of their reaſon. And hence, the Greeks uſe the 
word xepuCar7ey, to corybantize, to ſignify a perſon's bo- 
ing tranſported, or poſſeſſed with a devil. See EnTau- 
SIASM, 

Some ſay, that the Cerybantet were all eunuchs ; and that 
it is on this account Catullus, in his Atys, always uſes 
feminine epithets and relatives in ſpeaking of them. 

Diodorus diculus remarks, that Corybas, ſon of Jaſon 
and Cybele, paſſing into Phrygia with his uncle Darda- 
nus, there inſtituted the worſhip of the mother of the 
gods, and gave his own name to the prieſts. Strabo re- 
lates it as the opinion of ſome, that the Corybantes were 
children of Jupiter and Calliope, and the ſame with the 
Cabiri, Others ſay, the word had its origin from this, 
that the Corybantes always walked dancing (if the expreſ- 
. may be allowed) or toſſing the head, xopurTorre; 

2101. 

CORYBANTICA, a feſtival held in Crete, in memory of 
the Corybantes, who educated Jupiter when he was con- 
cealed in that iſland, from his father Saturn, who would 


have devoured him. 
11 R CORYCEUM, 
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CORYCEUM, in Antiquity, that part of the gymnaſium, 
where people undreſſed. It was otherwite called Apo- 
DYTERION., _ | 

CORYCUS, whence Corxycomacuia, among the Greeks, 

' * kind of exerciſe with the hand-ball. "The fize of the 

ball, and the materials of which it was prepared, were 

adapted to the age and ſtrength of thoſe who uſed it. It 
was ſuſpended from the cieling, and thrown off with 
different degrees of force, ſo that on its return it might 
act with proportionable violence. It was recommended 
by the phyſicians as a ſalutary exerciſe, Hoffman. 

CORYDALEPODIUM, in Botany, a name given by ſome 
-authors to the delphinium, or larkſpur. 

CORYDALES, in Bztany, an order of plants in the frag- 
menta methadi naturalis of Linnæus. 

. CORYDALIUM, or Cox vpALis, a name uſed by ſome 
authors for the fumaria, or fumilory, a red-flowered lit- 

. tle plant, improperly called by ſome maytbecd. 

CORYLUS. Sec HazLE. 

CORYMBIFEROUS plants; theſe are diſtinguiſhed into 
ſuch as have a radiate flower: as, the flos ſolis, calen- 

dula, &c. and ſuch as have a naked flower: as, the abro- 
taneum fœmina, eupatorium, and artemiſia z to which 
are added the corymbiferis affines, or thoſe akin hereunto; 
ſuch as ſcabious, dipaſcus, carduus, and the like. 

CORYMBIUM, in Antiquity, an ornament of hair worn 
by the women. Its form was that of a CORYMBUS. 

CorRyMB1UM, in Botany, a genus of plants of the /ynge- 
neſia monogamia claſs : the calyx is priſmatic, conſiſting of 
two leaves, and a fingle flower; the corolla is regular, 
and monopetalous. It contains one feed, crowned with 
wool-like down. | 

CORYMBUS, in the general, ſignifies the top or ſummit 
of any thing; but among the ancient botaniſts it was 
particularly uſed to expreſs the bunches or c:uſters of 
Ivy-berries, &c. 

Some alſo call the top of the ſtalk of a plant, when ſo 
ſubdivided, and adorned with flowers or fruits, as to 
make a round ſpherical figure, by this name; as the tops 
of leeks, onions, and the like : others confound the word 
with umbella, which expreſſes the flowery tops of ſuch 
plants as have their branches and flowers ſpread round, 
into the form of what the women now call an umbrella. 
But among the modern botaniſts, corymbus is chiefly uſed 
for a compound diſc6us flower, whole ſeeds are not pap- 
pous, or winged with down : ſuch are the flowers of dai- 
ſies, common marigold, &c. | 

Mr. Ray, therefore, makes a diſtinct genus of plants of 
ſuch as have a compound diſcous flower, but without any 
downy wings to carry off their ſeeds. 

CORYPHA, in Botany, a name by which Linnzus calls a 
genus of plants, of the claſs of palme, called codda panna 
in the Hortus Malabaricus, the characters of which are 
theſe : the cup of the flower is the whole compound 
fſpaiha;, the flower is divided into three obtuſe, oval ſeg- 
ments, which ſtand in an expanded form; the ſtamina 
are fix pointed filaments, which are longer than the 
flower, with antherz growing to them; the germen of 
the piſtil is roundiſhz the ſtyle is ſubulated and ſhort ; 
the ſigma ſimple; the fruit is a large unilocular bercy, 

containing a large hard ſced. 

CORYPHZANA, in {hthyclogy, the name of a genus of 
filh of the malacepterygious kind, of the thoracic order 
in the Linnzan ſyſtem, the characters of which are 
theſe : the branchioſtege membrane contains on each 
fide five bones, beſides two others which lie under the 
bony coverings of the gills, and cannot be ſeen. The 
fins are ſeven in number, one upon the back, reaching 
from the top of the head to the tail; the head is very ob- 
tuſe at the end, or, as it were, perpendicularly decli- 
vious ſrom the vertex to the mouth; the head and body 
are both ſomewhat compreſſed. | 
There are three ſpecics of this genus enumerated by Ar- 
tedi, and twelve by Linnzus. 

CORYPHEAEUS, in the Ancient Tragedy, was the chief or 
leader of the company that compoſed the chorus. 

The word is formed from xopugn, tip of the bead. 

The corypheus ſpoke for all the reſt, whenever the chorus 

took part in the action, in quality of a perſon of the 

drama, during the courſe of the acts. 

Hence, ceryphæus has pafſed into a general name for the 

chief or principal of any company, corporation, ſect, opi- 
nion, &c. 

Thus, Euſtatius of Antioch is called the corypheus of the 

council of Nice; and Cicero calls Zeno the carypheus of 

the Stoics. 

CORYPHE, in Medical Writers, is uſed for the crown of 
the head; as alſo ſor the interior extremity of the fingers 
next the nails. | | 

CORYZA, in Medicine, a running at the noſe; or a de- 
fluxion of ſharp ſerous humours from the glands of the 
head; ariſing from a diminution of perſpiration, or 
catching of cold. 


x 


| COS 
Signs of a coryza. This diſeaſe 18 


an itching, and by ſncezing; 
called a-gravetlo, a congeition of matter withou 


generally preceded | 
vometimes by what y 


tion; this is followed by the excretion of a "nb. 

viſcous matter by the noſtrils and mouth, and tag 

by the eyes; the more thin and acrid this matter js * * 
more ſeverely it affects the part through which it is * 

cuated, ſo that ſometimes it is attended with a ſenſ. x) _ 
of pain, and ſoreneſs in them. Norm 
Cauſes, The general cauſes of theſe defluxio 
obſtruction or ſuppreflion of natural or cuſtom 
tions, the cold and moiſt temperature of t 
ſudden chilling of the body in a hot and 
the leaving off a copious uſe of tobacco, and the athir; 
of ſnuff, or other ſternutatory powders. To theſe are + 
be added, every thing that impedes natural perſpiration, 
and ſometimes ſuppreſſions of urine. 2 
Prognoſtics. 'The imple coryza and gravede are attended 
with no great danger, not even when they are of lone 
ſtanding, provided that the conflitution be ſtrong and 
healthy in other reſpects. Put this is not the caſe in old 
and weak people; for in theſe, this continual defluxion 
upon the head too often brings on vertiginous complaints 
and ſometimes paralytic, and even apopleQtic diſorders. 
or elſe aſthmas, and ſuſfocative catarrbs, are the conſe. 
quence : and if this matter, ſo copiouſly ſecreted from 
the blood, be thrown upon the lungs, it may occaſion 
exulcerations, and even a true phthiſis. 
Method of cure. This is a diſeaſe which few people trou- 
ble a phyſician about, being uſually left to nature; but 
it is, however, in the power of medicine to do great 
ſervice, and, uſually, wholly to remove the complaint; 
which, even where it is not attended with danger, is ſo 
far troubleſome, as that any one would with to be rid 
of it. 
Proper evacuations, as bleeding, epiſpaſtics, ſternutato. 
ries, &c. are uſual in caſes of coryzas. 
When the defluxion is very violent, Stah! recommends 
the uſe of gentle diaphorctics, and of a powder compoſe 
of cinnabar, and a gentle opiate. In caſes where the 
matter of a coryza is very acrid, and there is a violent 
pain in the head, the external uſe of camphor is of great 
ſcrvicez it is in this caſe to be applied to the temples; 
and the patient ſhould at the ſame time take internally 
powders compoſed of nitre and the common ablorbents, 
and diaphoretic antimony, and afterwards ſhould take 
ſome gentle purges, and frequently bathe the feet in 
warm water. Sce INFANT. 

COS, in Medicine, Sce WHETSTONE. 

Cos, whet/lone, in Natural Hijtory, a genus of ſand-ſtones, 
conſiſting of fragments of an indeterminate figure, fub- 
opake, and granulated. 'There are ſeveral ſpecics of this 

enus, which are uſed for M1LL-ſtones, &c. 

COSCINOMANCY, the art of divination, by means of a 

ſieve. 
The word comes from xogxuroy, cribrum, a ficve; and 
barret, divination. 
The ſieve being ſuſpended, after rehearſing a formula of 
words, it is taken between two fingers only; and the 
names of the parties ſuſpected, repeated : he at whole 
name the ſieve turns, trembles or ſhakes, is reputed guilty 
of the evil in queſtion. X 
This muſt be a very ancient practice: Theocritus, in his 
third Idyllion, mentions a woman very ſkifful init. [1 
was ſometimes alſo practiſed by ſuſpending the ſieve by « 
thread, or fixing it to the points of a pair of hegte, E- 
ng it room to turn, and naming, as before, the pati 
ſuſpeQed : in which laſt manner, ce/cinomaney is til pſt 
tiſed in ſome parts of England. It appears from 11c0- 
critus, that it was not only uſed to find out- perions vt” 
known, but alſo to diſcover the ſecrets of thoſe that 
were known. 

COSCYLIUM, in Natural Hiſtary, a name given by [ome 
of the old writers to the #ermes, the true nature of which 
they did not know, but ſuppoſed it to be a fort of a. 
brous excreſcence, formed of the abundant juices of the 
tree, and of the nature of the galls on the C, 4 
other trees. | 

CO-SECANT, in Geometry, the s F C ANT of an arch, which 
arch is the COMPLEMENT of another arch to 90 deyree* 

COSENAGE, in Law, a writ that lies where the trela!', 
that is, the tritavus, the father of the beſail, or g#e®* 
grandfather, being ſeized in fee at his death of cettun 
lands, or tenements, dies; a ſtranger enters, and abatCs3 
then ſhall his heir have this writ of coſenage; the form © 
which fee in Fitzh. Nat. Br. fol. 221. IS, 

COSENING, in Law, an offence whereby any thing 13 
done deceitfully, in, or out of, contracts, which cannot 
be fitly termed by any eſpecial name. In the civil law, 
it is called fellionatus, Sce HTELLIONATE. : c 

COSHERING, in the Feudal Cu/tems, a kind of right « 
the lords to lie, and feaſt themſelves, and their ſollowers, 
at their tenants houſes, We 


1 


ns, are the 
ary evacua. 
he air, Or a 
moiſt place: 


* 


We find this term in Harris's Lexicon Technicum, and 
in Jacobs's Law Dictionary, which laſt quotes Spelman 


of parliaments MSS. for it. The word c/hering may 
methips be derived from the old Engliſh caſbe, a cot, or | 
cottage. | 


CO-SINE, is the right siN E of an arch, which 
lement of another to 90 degrees. | 
cOSMETIC, from #054210, te adorn, a term in Phyſic, uſed 
for any medicine, preparation, or means, employed to 
beautify and embelliſh the face, and preſerve or improve 
the complexion ; as ceruſs, and the whole tribe of fu- 
cuſes, waſhes, cold creams, lip-ſalves, &c. See Wa- 

TER. | 

The Indians uſe the water of green cacAo-nuts as a 

grand coſmetic, which wonderfully improves their com- 
lexion. 4 

COSMICAL, ſomething that refers, or has a relation to 

the world; in Greek xogmos- 

Cos uicAL aſpec', among Aſtrologers, is the As ECT of a 
planet with reſpect to our earth. ; | 

Cosmicar qualities are uſed by Mr. Boyle in the ſame ſenſe 
with ſyſtematical ones. 5 
Though, in conſidering the qualities of natural bodies, 
we uſually only take in the powers any particular one 
has of acting on, or its capacity of ſuffering from the ac- 
tion of, another, wherewith it is obſerved to have ſome 
manifeſt commerce, by a communication of ĩimpreſſions; 

et there may be ſeveral alterations to which it may be 
liable, not barely on account of thoſe qualities preſumed 
to be evidently inherent in it, nor of the reſpects it bears 
to thoſe other particular bodies, whereto it ſeems mani- 
feſtly related; there may be many unheeded agents, 
which by unperceived means have great operations on 
the body we conſider, and work ſuch changes in it, as are 
not otherwiſe to be accounted for. And theſe are what 
Mr. Boyle calls cœſmical, or Hſlematical qualities. 
To account for theſe comical qualities, the ſame author 

ropoſes ſome coſmical ſuſpicions, as to ſome unobſerved 
— and orders of nature; and refers them principally 
to the action of certain efluvia hitherto unobſerved. 

CosMICAL is alſo uſed, in A/tronomy, to expreſs one of the 
poctical riſings of a ſtar. 

A ſtar is ſaid to riſe co/mically, when it riſes together with 
the ſun; or with that degree of the ecliptic wherein the 
ſun then abides. b 
Coſmical ſetting is, when a ſtar ſets and goes down in the 
weſt, at the ſame time the ſun riſes in the eaſt. 

But, according to Kepler, to riſe or ſet cſmically, is only 
to aſcend above, or deſcend below, the horizon. 

COSMOGONY, in Phy/ics, ſignifies the ſcience of the for- 
mation of the univerſe. It is formed of xogoweg, the 
world, and yeouer, I am born. It differs from coſme- 
graphy, which is the ſcience of the parts of the univerſe, 
ſuppoſing it ſormed, and in the ſtate in which we behold 
it; and from co/mology, which reaſons on the actual and 
permanent ſtate of the world formed as it now is ; where- 
as co/mogony reaſons on the variable ſtate of the world at 
the time of its formation. In our conjeCtures about the 
formation of the world there are two principles which we 
ought never to loſe ſight of. 1. That of creation; for 
certainly matter could not give itſelf exiſtence, it muſt 
have received it. 2. That of a ſupreme intelligence di- 
recting this creation, and the arrangement of the parts 
of matter, in conſequence of which this WORLD was 
formed. | 

COSMOGRAPHY, the deſcription of the world; or the 
art which teaches the conſtruction, figure, diſpoſition, 
and relation of all the parts of the world, with the man- 
ner of repreſenting them on a plane. 
ford word comes | Sita 4001405, World, and ypage, I de- 

cribe. 
Coſmography conliſts chiefly of two parts. AsTRONOMY, 
which ſhews the ſtructure of the heavens, and the diſ- 
poſition of the ſtars; and GEOGRAPHY, which ſhews 
thoſe of the earth, 

COSMOLABE, from geg., world, and azuCgara, I take, 
an ancient mathematical inſtrument, ſerving to meaſure 
diſtances, both in the heavens, and on earth. 

The coſmolabe is in great meaſure the ſame with the aſtro- 
labe. It is alſo called pentaceſm, or the univerſal inflru- 
ment, by L. Morgard, in a treatiſe written expreſly 

upon it, printed in 1612. 5 

CO MOLOGY, from xo Hs, world, and X90 955 diſcourſe, 
the ſcience of the world in general. This Wolfius calls 
general, or Fe coſmology, and has written a trea- 
tile on the ſubject, wherein he endeavours to explain 
how the world ariſes from ſimple ſubſtances; and treats 
of the general principles of the modifications of mate- 
rial things, of the elements of bodies, of the laws of 
motion, of the perfection of the world, and of the or- 
der and courſe of nature, Wolf. Coſmologia Genera- 
lis, Francfort. & Leipſic. 1731. 4to. 


is the com- 
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COSMOPOLITE, or CosmoroLiTAN, a term ſometimes 
uſed to ſignify a perſon who has no fixed Iiving, or place 
of abode; or a man who is a ſtranger no-where. | 
The word comes from x97pog, mundus, and moat, Cty. 
One of the ancient philoſophers being interrogated what 
countryman he was, anſwered he was a, co/mopolrte, i. &. 
an inhabitant or citizen of the world, © I prefer, ſays an- 
© other philoſopher, my family to myſelf, my country 
“e to my family, and the human kind to my country. 

COSSART, or Ceſſet Lamb, in Huſbandry, is a lamb left 
by its dam's dying, before it is capable of ſhifting for it- 
ſelf : or a lamb taken ſrom an ewe that brings ſeveral at 
a yeaning. Ihe term is alſo applied to a colt, calf, &c: 

COSSE de geni/te, an order of knighthood inſtituted in 
1234, by Lewis IX. at his marriage with' Margaret of 
Provence. 'The motto on the collar of this order was, 
exaltat humilis, | | 

COSTA canina, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 
to the plantago quinguenervia, or narrow-leaved plantain, 
commonly called ribwort. 

COSTA, in Anatomy. Sce RiBs. 2 

COS TAL, in Anatomy. There are eight vERTEBR A diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of cellales, or pleuritesz becauſe 
ſerving to articulate the cœlæ, or ribs, which are lined 
with the pleura. | 
Theſe vertebre are the eight which ſollow the ſecond, 
called the axillary; and are therefore the third, fourth, 
fifth, and to the tenth incluſive. | 

COSTARUM deprefſores proprii, in Anatomy, a name given 
by Douglas, from Cowper, to what Albinus aflirms to 
be only that part of the internal 1iNTERCoSTAL mulcles 

| which lie neareſt the ribs. | 

Cos raxuu levatorer, a name given by Steno, Morgagni, 
and others, to the muſcles of the ribs, called by Albi- 
nus the levatores breviores coflarum, and by others the /- 
pracaſtalet, the ſur coflaux of the French. 

COSTS, in Lato, are expenſe litis, recovered by the plain- 
tiff in a ſuit, together with his damages: and if the 
plaintiff be nonſuited or overthrown by lawful trial in 
any action, the defendant ſhall have %s. 4 Jac. I. 
cap. 3. Alſo putting off trials, inſuſſicient pleas, &c. 
on their amendment, arc liable to /t. 

Cofts are allowed in chancery, foy failing to make anſwer 
to a bill exhibited; or making an inſuſſicient anſwer : 
and if a firſt anſwer be certified by a maſter to be infuf- 
ficient, the defendant is to pay 40s. coſts; 30. for a ſe-. 
cond inſufficient anſwer; 4/. for a third, &c. But if the 
anſwer be reported good, the plaintiff thall pay the de- 
fendant 4os. cs. An anſwer is not to be filed (until 
when it is not reputed an anſwer) until %s for con- 
tempt in not anſwering, are paid. Pract. Attorn. 1 ed, 
p- 210. 212. If a plaintiff in chancery diſmiſſes his bill, 
or the defendant ; or if a decree be obtained for the de- 
fendant, co/ts are allowed, by ſtat. 4 and 5 Anne, c. 16. 

COSTIVENESS, ob/tru#tio alvi, in Medicine, a preterna- 
tural detention of the excrements, with au unulual hard- 
neſs and dryneſs thereof; and, thence, a diſſiculty of 
diſcharging them. 

This is the oppoſite to a diarrhcea, or looſeneſs. 

An ebſirutlig avi is ſometimes idiopathic, where there 
is no other diſeaſe concurring to it; ſometimes it is 
ſymptomatic, and depends entirely on other diſcaſes, as 
on fevers, congeſtions, and the like. 

CosTIvENEss, ns of. The firſt, and moſt obvious, of 
theſe is, the not going to ſtool in the ſpace of twenty- 
four-hours ; this is uſually ſucceeded by a dizzinefs, and 
vertiginous diſorder of the head, e congeſtions of 
blood about the head, ſlatulencies, oppreſſion of the ſto- 
mach, and ſtraitneſs and anxicty about the præcordia. 
Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 590. 

Cosrivxxkss, perſons ſubjeft to. Men of ſedentary, and 
idle lives, are more ſubject than others to this complaint, 

eſpecially when ſubject to commotions of the blood, and 

of a dry choleric temperament, and ſuch as are ſubject 
to hypochondriac aſſections, and to the gout, or to ne- 
phritic complaints, and to acute fevers. 

CosT1IVENESS, cauſes of. Theſe are obſerved by writers to 
be of two kinds, the active, and the paſſive. The active 

cauſe is a certain ſtricture which comes on in the tectum 

in many different diſorders ; as in the ſtone, - in-nephritic 
complaints, and, in general, in all the congeſtions of 
blood towards the upper parts of the body. What is 
called the paſſive cauſe of ceflivene/s, is that occaſioned 
by a ſort of ſluggiſhneſs in nature, which leaves the pe- 
riſtaltie motion of the guts too languid, on occaſion of 
which the faces are eaſily indurated in the bowels. The 
occaſional and accidental cauſes which contribute to this 
induration of the fæces are the following : a neglecting 
the uſual time of going to ſtool, and checking the natu- 
ral tendencies and motions toward it; an. extraordinary 
heat of the body, and copious ſweats; a larger quantity 
of ſolid ſood taken into the ſtomach than is proper for 


the 
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the quantity of fluids ſwallowed, and a common uſe of 
ſuch food as is dry and hard of digeſtion. 
Cosrivkskss, prognoſiics in It is the origin of a great 
many diſorders; and, in particular caſes, is often at. 
tended with imminent danger. In choleric habits, in 
which perſons are ſubjeA to large quantities of bilious 
matter being lodged in the prime vie, c/tiveneſs is uſually 
attended with colics, and violent heats. The indurated 
excrements alſo, when they pteſs upon the veins in the 
guts, very often prevent the circulation, and, by that 
means, bring on dangerous inflammations in the parts; 
and, in general, whatever diſeaſe is attended wit coſ- 
tiveneſs, is rendered worſe, and more violent by it. 
Cosriveness, method of treatment in. An idiopathic cof- 
tiveneſe, when grown into a habit by long ſufferance, is 
beſt cured by means of drinking more liquids than uſual, 
and giving the body a greater ſhare of motion; but this 
motion muſt, by no means, be violent, for that always 


increaſes the diſeaſe, but when placid and eaſy, it tends| 


greatly to the reſtoring the periſtaltic motion of the 
bowels to its proper ſtate. To this it is to be added, that 
many people have reſtored themſelves from this diſtem- 
perature to a good ſtate, only by going to the cloſe- ſtool 
every day, at a certain hour, and endeavouring for ſome 
time, but without great violence, to force a ſtool; the 
conſequence of a continual practice of this, for ſome 
weeks together, has brought nature to expect it, and, 
in fine, to be prepared for it, and always to have fæces 
at the time ready to be diſcharged. The eating a ſmall 
iece of bread with a large quantity of butter ſpread over 
it every day before dinner and ſupper is alſo a good cul- 
tom; and purges taken every ſpring and autumn are a 
method of bringing nature into a proper courſe. When 
the coſe is violent, and calls for the aſſiſtance of medi- 
cine, there is always more benefit obtained from clyſters, 
than from purging medicines given internally. Theſe 
laſt, when given, muſt never be violent. 
In a ſymptomatic ceftivenc/s, the primary diſeaſe is always 
to be firit regarded, and this is, generally, not a little 
relieved by a proper removal of the co/trveneſs. In chro- 
nic caſes, the ſame rules ate to be obſerved as in the 
cure of the idiopathic co/tiveneſs 3 but, in acute caſes, re- 
courſe is to be had to clyſters, and large draughts of warm, 
and weak fluids, ſuch as barley-water, and the like. 
When co/trvereſs is attended with no other complaint, but 
people enjoy their perfect health with it, there is no oc- 
cahon for medicines, nature being in ſome conſtitutions 
habituated to it, and doing well with it. There are 
many perſons who, in general. do not go to ſtool oftener 
than once in three days; ſome once ina week; and there 
have bcen inſtances of people, who, while they have 
enjoyed a perfect health, and eat very heartily, have not 
gone above once in three or four weeks. When habitual 
e:/iitene;s is to be cured by motion, and drinking more 
fluids,” theſe mutt be always uſed together, for otherwiſe 
drink alone more relaxes the bowels, and motion alone 
diſhpates the already too little humidity. Thus either of 
them alone mult add to the diſeaſe, which, when given 
together, they cure. The common method of attempt- 
ing to cure c//ivere/s by repeated doſes of purges, brings 
on a great many inconveniencies, particularly they al-, 
wiys leave the bowels more bound than before, and by 
that means add to the complaint they were meant to re- 
lievez and even the gentleſt purging medicines have this 
eſſect. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 391. 
In cafes of this kind, Dr. Huxham recommends a medi- 
cine prepared with ſalt of hartſhorn, ſaturated with ſpi- 
rit of vinegar, which not only takes away the feetid 
ſmell of the oil of the falt, but changes it into an agree- 
able aromatic. Obſ. de Aere, et Morb. epid. 

Cos riveExEss, in infants. See INFANT. 

CosT1veENEsSs, in Farriery, is alſo a diſeaſe to which horſes 
are ſuvject, from violent exerciſe, or the want of exer- 
ciſe, and long feeding on hard meat. An opening diet, 
and lenitive mild purges, as of Glauber's ſalts, with le- 
nitive eleCtary, four ounces of each diſſolved in warm 
ale or water, repeated every other day, and ſcalded bran, 
are recommended. But a natural or habitual c/t:veneſs, 
which is not uncommon, is not ſo eaſily removed. In 
this caſe the following purge is recommended ; viz. ſuc- 
cotrine aloes fix dranis, ſpermaceti half an ounce, fenu- 
greek ſeed in powder two ounces; the whole is to be 
made into two balls, with a ſufficient quantity of honey 
or treacle, and given to the horſe in a morning faſting. 
Scalded barley ſhould alſo be uſed inſtead of bran, and 
the liquor given milk-warm for his drink. The above 
purge ſhould he repeated once in four days, till he has 
taken fix doſes. Gibſon's Farriery, vol. ii. p. 134. 

COSTMARY, in Betam. See TANZ. 

COSTOH YOIDES, in Anatomy, a name given by Santorini 

to one of the muſcles of the mouth now generally called 

the cracih.idaws, 


COSTRANGULA, in Botany, a name uſed by 
the /crophularia, or 1 by ſome for 

COSTUME. To obſerve the ceſume, amon ' 6 
to make every perſon and thing ſuſtain ns Ne g 
racter, by not only obſerving the ſtory, but the cir arg 
ſtances, the ſcene of action, the country or pics; he 
bit, manners, &c. * 
The word is Italian, ſignifying cuſtom. 

COSTUS, in Botany, a genus of the monanaria R 
claſs. Its characters are theſe : it hath a finple Fees 
and ſpatha, with a ſmall empalement, divided into ch bs 
parts, fitting on the germen : the flower hath three — 
cave petals, which are erect and equal, with a la * 

long nectarium of one leaf, having two lips; the u 

is ſhorter, and turns to a ſtamen, which is faſtenel do 
the upper · lip of the nectarium. The germen is ſituated 
within the receptacle of the flower, and afterward he. 
comes a roundiſh capſule with three cells, containin 
ſeveral triangular ſeeds. We know but one ſort of this 
plant, which is the Arabian cus. This has a fleſh 
jointed root like that of ginger, and propagates * 
the ſurface as that doth. 

The roots of this plant were formerly imported from In- 
dia, and were much uſed in medicine; but of late years 
they have not been regarded, the roots of ginger being 
8 ſubſtituted for them. 
oftus Arabicus is an attenuant, and ſudorific; it is given 
in obſtructions of the menſes, and chronic caſes, ariſing 
from infarctions of the viſcera. Its doſe is from ten 
rome to half a dram, but is ſeldom preſcribed lingly. 
ts chief uſe in medicine is as an ingredient in Venice 
treacle. 
The beſt is heavy, of a cineritious colour withoutſide, a 
reddiſh one within, difficult to break, of a ſtrong ſmell, 
and an aromatic taſte. 
This root was formerly called coftus verus, and was di. 
vided into two kinds, the ſweet and the bitter coftus : both 
of which are now uncommon. M. Charas, and others, 
are of opinion, there is but one kind of cus, which 
proves more or leſs ſweet or bitter, according to the ſoil 
3 it is produced, and the time in which it has been 
ept. 
The root always contracts a bitterneſs, and grows 
darker coloured in keeping, though freſh it was pale 
and ſweet ; and hence the ſuppoſed difference, the de- 
ſcriptions of authors agreeing alike to cach in all but 
theſe accidents. 
Mr. Geoffroy has obſerved that this root ſeems to be 2 
ſpecies of elecampane ; and that our common elecam- 
ane, when plump, well fed, and carefully dried, atter 
it has been kept a long time, aſſumes exactly the ſmell 
of the ceſlus, and wholly differs from the common ele- 
campane roots ſold and uſed in the ſhops. Mem. Acad. 
Scienc. Par. 1740. 

CosTus Indicus, an American bark, called alſo cfus certi- 
coſus, coftus corticus, or Winter's bark. The iſlands of Ma- 
dagaſcar in Africa, of Domingo and Guadaloupe in 
America, are the places where the moſt and beſt is 
found. : 

CO-1 ANGENT, is the TANGENT of an arch, which 1s 
the complement of another arch to go degrees. 

COTATUA, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the peo- 
ple of the Philippine iſlands to a ſpecies of PAROT, 
called alſo calangay. It is all over white, and has a creſt 
of feathers on the head. It is of the bigneſs of a com- 
mon pigeon. 

CoTATUA major, in Zoology, is a wy beautiful ſpecies of 
parrot, common in the woods of the Philippine iſlands. 
[his is of the ſize of a common hen. It is all over 
white, except that its beak and legs are black; its tongue 
alſo is black. This is the moſt eaſily taught to talk of 
any of the parrot-kind, and when taught, ſpeaks the moſt 
aiſtinAly of all the kinds. 

COTE, a term uſed in courſing, to expreſs the advanta 
one greyhound has over another, when he runs by the 
ſide of it, and, putting before it, gives the hare 2 tur 
See COURSING. | 

CoTe-gare, a kind of refuſe wool, ſo clung or clotted 1 

ether, that it cannot be pulled aſunder. By 1 3Rich. I. 
ſtat. 1. c. 9. it is provided, that neither denizen or do, 
reigner make any other refuſe of wools but cote-gare 3 
villein. So the printed ſtatute has it: but in the paris” 
ment-roll of that year, it is cod-land and villein. Cot, ol 
cate, ſignifies as much as cottage in many places, an 
was ſo uſed by the Saxons, according to Verſtegan. i 

COTERELLUS, Cotarius, and Coterellus, according 1 
Spelman and Du Freſne, are ſervile tenants: bs 
Domeſday, and other ancient MSS. there appears rt 
tinftion, as well in their tenure and quality, as in t 
name. For the cetarius hath a free ſocage tenute, l 
paid a ſtated firm or. rent in proviſions or money, by 
ſome occaſional cuſtomary ſervices : whereas the 2 ap 
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ſcems to have held in mere villenage, and his perſon, 
iflue, and goods, were diſpoſable at the pleaſure of the 
rd. 

cor ERIE, a term adopted from the French trading aſſo- 
ciations or partnerſhips, where each perſon advances his 
quota of ſtock, and receives his proportion of gain; and 
which retains its original meaning, when applied to lit- 
tle aſſemblies or companies aſſociated for mirth and good 
| humour; where each one furniſhes his quota of plea- 
ſantry. Here they coin new words not underſtood elſe- 
where, but which it becomes faſhionable for others to 
uſe ; and they are thought ridiculous who are ignorant 
of them. It has been uſed of late to ſignify a club of 
ladies. p | ROS; 
COTESIAN theorem, in Geometry; an appellation uſed for 
an elegant property of the circle diſcovered by Mr. Cotes. 
The theorem 1s: 


If the factors of the binomial a* + be required, the 
index a being any integer: let the circumference ABC D, 
(Tab 11. Analyſi, fig. 42 and 43.) the center of which is O, 
be divided into as many equal parts as there are units in 
2A; and from all the diviſions let there be drawn to any 
point P in the radius OA, produced if neceſſary, the 
right lines AP, BP, CP, DP, EP, FP, &c. then ſup- 
poſing OA = , OP = x, the product of all the lines 
AP, CP, EP, &c. taken from the alternate diviſions 
throughout the whole circumference, will be equal to 


a* r- a®, according as the point P is with- 
in or without the circle; and the product of the reſt of 
the lines BP, DP, FP, in the remaining alternate places 
A 


will be equal to a + x. | 3 
For inſtance, if x, let the circurnference be divided 
into 10 equal parts, and the point P be within the circle, 


then will APxCPxEPx GP HIP be equal to GA 


OP), and BPxDP x FPxHP x KP=OA*+OP-+. In 


like manner if à be = 6, having divided the circumfe- 
rence into twelve equal parts, APxCPxEPxGPx 


IP xLP will be equal to O ', and BPxDP x 


. FPxHPxKPxMP=OA*+OF. | 
The demonitration of this theorem may be ſeen in Dr. 
Pemberton's Epiſt. de Coteſii inventis. 
By means of this theorem the acute and elegant author 
was enabled to make a farther progreſs in the inverſe 
method of fluxions, than had been done before. But in 
the application of his diſcovery there ſtill remained a li- 
mitation, which was removed by Mr. De Moivre. See 
Dr. Smith's Theoremata Logometrica & Trigonometrica, 
added to Cotes's Harmonia Menſurarum, p. 114, 115. 
De Moivre, Miſcel. Analyt. p. 17. 
COTESW OLD, ſeveral ſheep-cotes, and ſheep feeding on 
hills. It comes from the Saxon cote, i. e. caſa, a cottage, 
ard wold, a place where there is no wood. 
COTHURNUS, % n, a very high ſhoe, or patten, raiſed 
on ſoals of cork ; worn by the ancient aQors in tragedy, 
to make them appear taller, and more like the heroes 
they repreſented ; moſt of whom were ſuppoſed to be 
iants. Sce BUSKIN. _ 
COTICE, or CoTise', in Heraldry, is the fourth part of 
the bend; which, with us, is ſeldom or ever borne but 
in couples, with a bend between them : whence, pro- 
bably, the name; from the French core, fide; they being 
borne, as it were, a-ſide of the BEN D. 
A bend thus bordered is ſaid to be cotiſed, cotice. — He 
bears ſable on a bend cotiſed argent three cinquefoils. See 
Tab. II. Herald. fig. 61. | 
COTICULA, in the Natural Hiſtory of the Ancients, the 
word by which the Romans expreſſed the exon of the 
Greeks; a ſtone of very great hardneſs, brought from 
Armenia, and uſed on many occaſions; one of which 
was the working on ſuch of the harder ſtones as iron in- 
ſtruments would not touch. 
Many of the ancient Greeks, who had this ſtone from 
the iſland of Cyprus, called it, from its hardneſs, by the 
fame name with the diamond, as they ſometimes did 
iron allo; which manner of writing has much miſled 
thoſe who have copied too careleſly from them; and 
even Pliny, who after having in one part of his book 
given a 1ight account of this ſtone, and called it cs, in 
another gives a difſerent hiſtory of it, miſtaking it for a 
diamond. 
This ceticula was long in great eſteem with the ancient 
artificers on gems, and ſerved not only to work upon 
ſuch of the gems as icon could not touch, but was uſed 
to bore holes through ſuch as they ſtrung on threads, and 
hung in rows in their ornaments of the bracelet-kind. 
Ane lap ba account of the other gems being bored with 
Cyprian diamonds, means no more, than that they were 
worked with this coticula, which was ancicutly had from 
Vor. I. Ne 83, 
| 


the iſland of Cyprus, and afterwards from Armenia, aud 
was called by ſome, in a metaphorical ſenſe, adamas, 
from its great hardneſs. | : 

CoT1cULa is alſo a name given by many to the touch- 
ſtone ; not from its being of the natufe of the coticula of 
the Romans, but from 3 ſor the convenience of 
carriage and uſe; frequently found in the ſhape of a 
whetſtone. 3 608; 

COTILLON, che name of a well-known briſk-dance, in 
which eight perſons are employed. Ihe term is French, 
and ſignifies an under-petticoat. a | 

COTINUS was uſed by the ancients for the olive-tree, ef- 
pecially the olea fylveftrir, or wild olive, which is called 
rive by the Greeks: To diſtinguiſh this from the 
ſhrub uſed in dyeing, and called by the ſame name, the 
Latins have added the epithet coriaria to this laſt : but as 
this is often omitted, ſome confuſion has been occaſioned 
by that omiſſion. The cotinus of the Latins, or cotinus 
coriaria, is at preſent called by the Italians /corano, and 
is ſuppoſed by ſome to be the ſame with the ScYTHICUM 
lignum; but im rly. | 

COTONASTER, in Botany, a name given by ſeveral au- 
thors to a ſpecies of the cratægus; called by Mr. Tour- 
nefort the cRaTzGus with oblong ſerrated leaves, 
green on both ſide s : 

COTT, in Sea Language, a ſort of bed-frame; ſuſpended 
from the beams of a ſhip, in which the officers ſleep 
between the decks. It is about fix feet long, one foot 
deep, and between two and three feet wide. See 
HAMMOCK. : 

COTTAGE, cottagium, is properly a little houſe for habi- 
tation, without lands belonging to it. Stat. 4. Edw. I: 
But by a later ſtatute, 31 Eliz. c. 7. no than may build 
a cottage, unleſs he lay four acres bf land thereto z ex- 
cept it be in market-towns or cities, or within a mile of 
the ſea, or for the habitation of labourers in mines, 

. ſailors, foreſtets, ſhepherds, &c. and cortages erected by 
order of juſtices of peace; for poor impotent people are 
excepted out of the ſtatute. The four acres of land to 
make it a cottage within the law, are to be freehold, and 

* land of inheritance; and four acres holden by copy, or 
for life or lives; or for any number of years, will not be 
ſufficient to make a lawful cottage. 

COTTON, Geſſypium, in Botany; a genus of the monadel- 
2 polyandria claſs: Its characters are theſe : the flower 

as a double empalement, with five plain heart-ſhaped 
petals, which join at their baſe, and a great number of 
ſtamina joined at bottom in a column, and inſerted into 
the petals. It hath a round germen, ſupporting four 
ſtyles, joined in the column; the germen afterward be- 
comes a roundiſh capſule, ending in a pvint, having four 
_ which are filled with oval ſeeds wrapped up in 

own. 
There are ſeveral varieties, and not a few diſtinct ſpecies 
of this plant, propagated in the gardens of the curious 
with us. | 
The moſt common ſpecies, which is the xylon berbaceum, 
or herby cotton, is cultivated very plentifully in Candia, 
Lemnos, Cyprus, Malta, Sicily, Naples, and alſo be- 
tween Jeruſalem and Damaſcus, from whence the cotton 
is annually brought in large quantities to us in the 
northern parts of Europe. It is ſown on plowed lands 
in ſpring, and is cut down as our corn in harveſt-time, 
being an annual plant: | 
The cotton is 4 woolly or downy ſubſtance, which incloſes 
the ſeed; and which is contained in a brown huſk or ſeed- 
veſſel; It is from this plant that moſt of the corton we 
uſe is produced, the diftererice of the ſeveral ſorts of it 
being owing to the different ſoil and climates it has grown 
in, and the different culture it has received. 
The cotton in the wool, as it is uſually called, is what we 
have from Cyprus. Damaſcus cotton is called cotton in 
the yarn; and the Jeruſalem cottons, which are called 
baxas, are the fineſt kinds of all. There is alſo a ſilky 
cotton in the Antilles, called the white cetton of Siam, 
becauſe the grain was brought from thence. This is ve 
fine and ſoſt; and the hoſe made of it exceed thoſe of 
ſilk in luſtre and beauty: 
All the kinds of cotton plants are propagated with us from 
ſeeds, which i muſt be ſown on a hot-bed early in the 
prings and when the young plants are come up, they 

ould be tranſplanted each into a ſeparate pot of light 
earth, which is to be plunged into a moderate hot-bed of 
tanners bark, obſerving to water and ſhade them till they 
have taken root ; after this they ſhould be watered at 
times, and have as much air as the ſeaſon will permit. 
As _ enlarge in ſize, they muſt be ſhifted into larger 

2 ut they muſt be kept in the ſtove, where the her- 

ceous kinds will annually flower in autumn; but they 
will ſeldom bring their yods to any perfection. 

One ſort of cotton is a native of the and Weſt Indies. 
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This is an annual plant, which periſhes ſoon after the 
ſeeds are ripe. The ſtaple of this is much finer than ei- 
ther of the other ſpecies; and is therefore well worth 
the attention of the Britiſh colonies in America, to cul- 
tivaſe and improve; fince it will ſucceed in Carolina, 
| where it has grown for ſome years. It might be a com- 


modity worthy of encouragement by the public, could f 


they contrive a proper gin to ſeparate the cotton from the 
ſeeds. to which this fort adheres much cloſer than any of 
the other forts. Ihe corton of this ſhrub is preferable to 
any other yet known. Miller's Gard. Dict. 

The ſeed of the voten being mixed in the fruit, together 
with the cotton itſelf, they have invented little machines, 
which being played by the motion of a wheel, the corton 
falls on one fide, and the ſeed on the other; and thus 
they are ſeparated. 

C-tron makes a very conſiderable artiele of commerce: it 
is diſtinguiſhed into con in the wool, and ſpun-cotton. The 
frit uſed for various purpoſes, is to be put between two 


ſtuffs, in quilts, night-gowns, &c. but it is the latter is 


more general; furniſhing various cloths, muſlins, calli- 
coes, dimmities, and hangings; beſides that it is fre- 
quently joined with filk and flax, in the compoſition of 
other ſtufts. 
The firit kind is ordinarily brought from * and 
Smyrna : near Smyrna its produce is greater than any 
where elſe. There are ordmarily brought from Smyrna 
ten thouſand bales of cortor per annum; and yet there is, 
at lealt, as much more ſpent in the manufaCtures of the 
country. 
As to the ſpun cettens, they are diſtinguiſhed by various 
names: beſides thoſe from Jeruſalem, called bazas, and 
thoſe of Damaſcus, called cottons of the OUNCE, already 
mentioned, there are others called demi-bazas, baladins, 
payas, cottons joſeph, genegunſo, & c. 
Cotton anciently only grew in Egypt, and was uſed by 
the prieſts and facrificers for a very. fingular kind of 
gowns, worn by them alone. 
Cotton applied to wounds in lieu of linen, produces an 
inflammation. Leewenhoek, examining into the reafons 
of this with a microſcope, found its fibres to have each 
two flat ſides z whence he concludes, that each of its mi- 
nute parts muſt have two acute angles, or edges; which 
acute edges being not only thinner and more ſubtile than 
the globules whereof the fleſhy filaments conſiſt, but 
alſo more firm and ſtiff than any of the globulous fleſh ; 
it follows, that upon the application of cotton to a wound, 
itz edges muſt not only hurt and wound the globules of 
the fleſh, but alſo cut inceſſantly the new matter brought 
to them to produce new fleſh, and that with more eaſe, 
as this matter, not having attained the firmneſs and con- 
ſiſtence of fleſh, is the leſs able to reſiſt its attacks: 
whereas the linen ordinarily uſed in wounds, being com- 
poſed of little round parts, very cloſe to each other, forms 
large maſſes, and is thus incapable of hurting the glo- 
bous parts of the fleſh. 

CoTtToux-grafs. See ERIOPHORUM. 

Corrod, lavender. See LAVENDER=cetton. 

Cor rod Er. See PAPER. 

CoTToN, phileſophic, a name given by ſome chemical wri- 
ters to the flowers of zinc, from their whiteneſs, and 
ſilky or cottony appearance. 

CoTtron-trer, it. See-BOMBARX. 

CoTToNn-weed. See CUDWEED. 

CO'TTONIAN Library, conſiſting of curious manuſcripts, 
&c. was founded by Sir Robert Cotton, who was forty 
years in collecting it; and at his death in 1631, left the 
property of it to his family, though deſigned for public 
uſe. A large acceſſion was made to this library by pri- 
vate be before the death of the founder, and 
afterwards by the purchaſes of his heirs, and donations 
of others, who added to it a great number of books, 
chiefly relating to the hiſtory and antiquities of our own 
nation. An act of parliament was obtained, at the re- 
queſt of Sir John Cotton, in 1700, for preſerving it af- 
ter his deceaſe, under the above denomination, for pub- 
lic uſe. It is now fixed in the Britiſh Muſeum. For 


ſtatutes relating to it, ſee 12 and 13 W. III. c. 5. and 


5 Aunc, cap. 30. 

COTTUS, in chthyology, the name of a genus of the acan- 
thopterypious fiſhes, the characters of which are theſe : 
the branchioſtege membrane on each ſide contains fix very 
diſtinct bones : the head is broader than the body, and 
is depreſied and prickly; there are two fins on the back; 
the foremoſt has ſeveral flexile prickles-in it. The fins 
of the belly are ſmall, and have only four bones in each, 
and the ſł in of the whole ſiſh ĩs ſmooth, not ſcaly, The 
ſpecies of this genus are three ,one of which is the little 
Ailh known by the name of the miller's thumb. Artedi 
Gen. Viſc. 34. See Draco Marings. 

COTULA. See CHAMOMILE. 


Cory1 4a ſætida, in Botany, a name given by ſome to the | Couch, in Gaming. See BAssEr. 


Ainking CHAMOMILE. 


1 


The cotula frtida has all the virtues of 
more remiſs degree. A decoction of * 5 fo . 
dried, is of great uſe in all diſorders of the * y 
It is alſo uſed externally, by way of fomentatio "7 
pains and tumours. Some alſo uſe the expreſſed 5, ” 
N 8 on „ ti in ſcrophulous caſes 
owers have muc virtues as ; 
FI gy thoſe of the com. 
A, or CoTULAa, a liquid Mtasvar ; 
the ancients, equal to the — — A 
Savot adds, that the Roman cty/a contained twel 
| ounces of any liquor: upon which principle there 
bave been as many cotz/e as there were liquors ordinari 
ſold ; which is nothing ſtrange, ſince, in ſeveral 2 
tries, we ſtill find meaſures of different ca acity called 
by the ſame name, when they contain the fame was ht, 
— Y different bulks. guns, 
annius ſays, the coty/a was the fame thing wi 
mina, which was half a ſextary. ONS be 


At cotylas, guat, fi placeat, diæiſſe Iicebit 


eminas, recipit geminas ſextarius unus, 


— 


* 


— 


* 


— 


Chorier obſerves, that the coty/a was uſed as a dry mes. 
fure, as well as a liquid one; from the authority of Thu 
cydides, who in one place mentions two cotylæ of vine, 
and in another two cetylæ of bread, . i 

CoTYLa, or CoTYLE, or Cor Lopes, in Anatomy, is 3 
name given the cavities at the extremities of large ak 

encompaſſed with thick ſtrong edges, which receive the 

| * or apophyſes of other — articulated with 

Such is the cavity in the i/chion, or hip-bone, which g. 

ceives the head of the BONE of the thigh. It is 46 

called acetabulum, i. e. cup. 

COTYLEDON, in Botany, a name by which ſome author; 

call the umbilicus veneris, Or NAVEL=-Weort, a round leafe4 

lant, found on old walls. 

 COTY LEDONES, in Anatomy, little glands diſperſe 

throughout the outermoſt membrane of the fetus, call 

chorion, and ſuppoſed to ſeparate a nutritious juice { 
the ſubſiſtence of the foetus. | 

Cotyledenes, in this ſenſe, are only found in ſheep, goats, 

and ſome other animals; the PLACENTA in the wonb 

ſupplying the place thereof in women. 

Other authors uſe cetyledones for the apertures of the reins 

in the inner ſurface of the womb. See Marx. 

COTYLISCUS, or CoTYLvus, in Antiquity, a veſſel with 

a narrow mouth, a very wide belly, and only one 

handle. 

 COTYTTIA, or CoTYTT1s, in Antiquity, a nocturnal 
feſtival, in honour of Cotys, or Cotytta, the goddeſs f 
wantonneſs. 'They pafſed from 'Thrace to Athens, where 
they were introduced by Alcibiades. 

COVALAM, in Botany, the name of a plant which grows 
in the Eaſt Indies, otherwiſe called cucurbitiſera trifalia 
Indica fruftus pulph cydonii æmula. Cydonia exitica. C. B. 
This is a tall tree which grows in Malabar, and the iſand 
of Ceylon, the fruit of which reſembles a round appie 
in ſhape; it is covered with a greeniſh thin rind, under 
which lies another, which is hard and woody, my 
a viſcid, yellowiſh, moiſt ſubſtance, of a ſweetiſh aci 
taſte, in which are placed flat, oblong, white ſeeds, 
turgid, with a gummy pellucid juice. 
The fruit, while tender, is preſerved in ſugar or vinc- 
gar; when ripe, they are eaten by the inhabitants of the 
country; while unripe, they ſtop a diarrhoea, or dylen- 
tery. A decoCtion is prepared of the bark and {wall 
roots with common water, which cures hypochondriac 
melancholy, palpitations of the heart, and faiutings. An 
electary made of the bark in powder, with honey, pf 
motes digeſtion, takes away head-achs and vertigos. 
decoction of the leaves cures an afthma ; from the 
flowers a water is diſtilled, poſſeſſed of cardiac and ale 

harmic virtues. James. 

COUARD, in Heraldry. See COWARD. 1 

COUCH, in Heraldry, a term uſed to expreſs the ſhield 0 
a coat of arms, when it does not ſtand etect, but hangs 
downward. The origin of this poſition of the __ 
ſeems to have been, that the perſons who were te fight 
in tournaments were compelled, from the time when pre- 
clamation was made, till the day of fighting, de bang 
up their ſhields, by one corner, from the windows n 
balconies of the neighbouring houſes, or on the trees) 
barriers of the ground, if the exerciſe was perform * 
the fields. The horſe combatants hung up their gre 
by the left corner, and the foot combatants by the . 

ence the leſt corner hanging became the moſt _ of 
ablez and we ſee, in all the ſons of the royal bl on 
England and Scotland, that the ſhields with their wi 
all hang that way, Some writers on heraldry expret 
diſpoſition by the word pendant. 


Coven, in Malting, See Wk T-couch. | Couch 


cov 


Couch, in Painting, denotes a lay, or impreſſion of co- 


tour, whether in oil or water, wherewith the painter co- 
vers his canvas, wall, wainſcot, or other matter to be 
painted. 


The word is alſo uſed for a lay or impreſſion on any 


thing, to make it more firm and conſiſtent, or to ſereen 

it from the weather. 

Paintings are covered with a couch of varniſh; a canvas to 

be painted muſt firſt have two couches of fize, before the 

colours be laid; two or three couches of white lead are laid 

on wood, before the couch of gold be applied: the leather- 
ilders lay a couch of water and whites of eggs, on the 

[eather, before they apply the gold or filver leaf. 

The gold. wire-drawers alſo uſe the word couch for the 


old or filver leaf wherewith they cover the maſs to be 
gilded or ſilvered, before they draw it through the iron 


that is to give it its proper thickneſs. 
The gilders uſe couch for the "m_y of gold or filver 
leaves applied on the metals in gilding or ſilvering. 
Each cnc of gold is but one leaf, or two at moſt, and 
Each of ſilver three, to gild 7 if the gilding be hatched, 
there are required from eight to twelve couches ;/ and only 

three or four, if it be without hatching. To filver there 
are required from four to ten couches, according to the 
beauty of the work. 

Cotcn-groſs, See GRASS, 

COUCH A „ in Heraldry, is underſtood of a lion, or 
other beaſt, when lying down; but with his head lifted 


up; which i the poſture of conchant from | 


dormant, wherein he is ſuppoſed quite ſtretched out, and 
aſleep. 


CouctianT and Levant, in Law. See LEVANT. 


COUCHE,”, in Heraldry, denotes any thing laid all along: 
thus, a chevron couche is a chevron lying 6dewiſe with the | 
two ends on one fide of the ſhield, which ſhould pro- 


perly reſt on the baſe. 
COUCHER, or CouRCHER, in our Statutes, is uſed for 
a factor, or one that continues in ſome place or country 


ſor traſſhicz as formerly in Gaſcoign, for the buying of | 


wines. Anno 37 Edw. III. c. 16. 
CoucnsR is alſo uſed for the general book, in which any 


religious houſe or corporation regiſter their particular | 


acts. Anno 3 & 4 Edw. VI. c. 10. 

COUCHING of cataratis. See CATARACT. 

CoucuixG-needle, See NEEDLE. 

COU-DOU, or Cu-pu, in Zoology, a ſpecies of prER fo 
called at the Cape of Good Hope. It is diſtinguiſhed by 
the length of its body, which is diſproportioned to its 
height; the delicate flenderneſs of its limbs; the un- 
common ſtatelineſs and beauty of its horns, which are 
ſmooth, hollow, and as beautifully tranſparent as tor- 
toiſe-ſhell ; the ſtripes of white upon its ſkin; a black 
horny ſubſtance in its upper jaw, inſtead of teeth; a 
ſtripe of hair paſſing from the midit of the horns to the 
tail, which is white from the ſhoulder downwards; and 
a tuft of hair reaching from the neck to the breaſt. 
There are alſo animals of the ſame name, though differ- 
ent from each other, in Aſia and America. 

COVE, a ſmall creek or bay, where boats and ſmall veſſels 
may ride at anchor, ſheltered. from the wind and ſea. 
COVENANT, the conſent or agreement of two or more 

parties to do or perform ſomething. 

A covenant ſeerns to be much the ſame with a pactum, or 
conventum, among the civilians. 

Covenant is either in law or in fact. : 

CovenanT, in Law, is that which the law intends to be 
made, though it be not expreſſed in terms: as, if the 
lefor demiſe, and grant a tenement to the leilee for a 
certain term; the law intends a covenant on the leſſor's 


part, that the leflce ſhall, during the term, quietly enjoy | 


the leaſe againſt all lawful incumbrances. 


Cov EN ANT in fact, is that which is expreſsly agreed be- 
tween the parties. 
There is alſo a covenant merely perſonal, and a covenant real, 
Fitzherbert defines a CovENANT real to be that whereby 
a man ties himſelf to paſs a thing real, as lands or tene- 
ments, or to levy a fine on lands, &c. 

CovENANT merely perſonal, is where a man covenants with 


another by deed to build him a houſe, or to ſerve him, | 


&c. 


CovenaNnT to fland ſeiſed to uſes, is when a man that hath 
a wife, children, brother, fiſter, or kindred, doth by 
covenant in writing under hand and ſeal, agree that for 
their, or any of their provifion or preferment, he and 
his heirs will ſtand ſciſed of land to their uſe, either in 
fee-ſimple, fee-tail, or for life. The uſe being created 
* the ſtat. 27 Hen. I. c. to. which conveyeth the 
eſtate, as the uſes are directed; this covenant to fland 
ſeiſed is become a conveyance of the land ſince the ſaid 
ſtatute, The conliderations of theſe deeds are, natural 
affection, marriage, &c, and the law allows, in ſuch 
caſes, conſiderations of blood and marriage to raiſe uſes, 
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ad well as money and other valuable conſideration when 
a uſe is to a ſtranger. 


CovenanT, in Eccleſiaſtical Hiftory, denotes a contract or 


convention agreed to by the Scotch in the year 1638, for 
maintaining their religion free from innovation. In 
1581, the general afſembly of Scotland drew up a con- 


. feſſion of faith, or national covenant, condemning epiſ- 
copal | gg under the name of Hierarchy, Which 
1 


was ed by James I. and which he enjoined on all 
his ſubjects. It was again ſubſcribed in 1590 and 1596. 
The ſubſcription was renewed in 1638, and the ſub- 
ſcribers engaged by oath to maintain religion in the ſame 
ſtate as it was in 1580, and to reject all innovations intro- 
duced fince that time. This oath annexed to the con- 
feſſion of faith received the name of the cyvenant; as 
thoſe who ſubſcribed it were called Covenanters. 


CovexanT, in Theology, is much uſed in connection with 
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other terms. Thus, the covenant of grace is that which 
is made between God and thoſe who believe the Goſpel, 
whereby they declare their ſubjection to him, and he 
declares his acceptance of them and favour to them. 'The 
Goſpel is ſometimes denominated a covenant of grace, in 
oppoſition to the Moſaic law. | : 
Covenant of redemption denotes, a mutual ſtipulation, tacit 
or expreſs, between Chriſt and the Father, relating to 
the redemption of ſinners by him, previous to any act 
on Chriſt's part under the character of Mediator. : 
Covenant of works ſignifies, in the language of ſome di- 
vines, any covenant whereby God requires perfect obe- 
dience from his creatures, in ſuch a manner as to make 
no expreſs proviſion for the pardon of offences to be com- 
mitted againſt the precepts of it, on the repentance of 
ſuch ſuppoſed offenders, but pronounces a ſentence of 
death upon them: ſuch, they ſay, was the covenant 
made with Adam in a ſtate of innocence, and that made 
with Iſrael at Mount Sinai. 

OVENANT, Solemn League and, was eflabliſhed in the 
— 1643, and formed a bond of union between Scot- 
and and England. It was ſworn and ſubſcribed by 
many in both nations, who hereby ſolemnly abjured 
popery and prelacy, and combined together for their 
mutual defence. It was approved by the parliament and 
aſſembly at Weſtminſter, and ratified by the general aſ- 
ſembly of Scotland in 1645. King Charles II. diſap- 
proved of it when he ſurrendered himſelf to the Scots 
army in 1646: but in 1650 he declared his approbation 
both. of this and the national cavenant by a ſolemn oath ; 
and in Auguſt of the ſame year, made a farther declara- 
tion at Dumfermling to the ſame purpoſe, which was alſo 
renewed on occaſion of his coronation at Scone in 1651. 
The covenant was ratified by parliament in this year, and 
the ſubſcription of it required by every member, without 
which the conſtitution of the parliament was declared 
null and void. It produced a ſeries of diſtractions in 
the ſubſequent hifory of that country, and was voted 


illegal by parliament, and proviſion made againſt it. 
Stat. 14 Car. II. c. 4. 


CovENaNT, Suit, See SvirT. 
COVENANT, Ark of the. See ARK. 
COVENTRY bells. See CAmPANULA. 


COVERED Flank, Fountain, Medals. See FLANK, FoUN- 


TAIN, MEDAL. 


COVERING, in Architecture, one of the principal parts of 


a building. See RoorinG. 


CoveRiNG, in Painting. See Bopy. 
CO-VERSED fine, a term which ſome people uſe for the 


remaining part of the diameter of a circle, after the 
VERSED SINE 1s taken from it. 


COVERT, in Law.—Feme CoverT denotes a woman 


married, and ſo covered by, or under the protection of, 
her huſband. 


CovERT-way, in Fortification, a ſpace of ground level with 


the adjoining country, on the edge of the ditch, ranging 
uite round. the half-moons, and other works without- 
_ the ditch. See Tab. Fortification, fig. 21. lit. bb, 
c. 
It is otherwiſe called corridor, and hath a parapet toge- 
ther with its banquette, and glacis, which form the 
height of the parapet, | 
One of the greateſt difficulties in a ſiege, is to make a 
lodgment on the covert-way ; becauſe, uſually, the be- 
ſieged paliſade it along the middle, and undermine it 
on all ſides. 


This is ſometimes alſo called the counterſcarp, becauſe it 
is on the edge of the ſcarp. 


COVERTURE, in Law, is particularly applied to the 


ſtate and condition of a married woman; who, by the 
laws of our realm, is under covert-baron, or ſub pote/tate 
viri, and called a feme covert; and therefore diſabled to 
make bargains with any, to the prejudice of herſelf, or 
her huſband, without his conſent or privity ; or at leaſt 


| without his allowance and confirmation : and if the 


huſband 
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COUGH, in Medicine, a diſeaſe affefting the LUNs, OCc- 


| humours in the breaſt z and the hypochondriac cough is 


huſband alien the wife's lands, daring the marriage, ſhe 
cannot gainſay it during his life. 
By the law of England, coverture, in ſome caſes, will 


excuſe the woman from the pains of felony, &c. See 
Fr MEH covert, 


caſioned by a ſharp ſerous humour, vellicating the fi- 
brous coat thereof, and urging it to a diſcharge by ſpit- 
ting, &. 
Medical writers define 2 covgh to be a difcuffory and eli- 
ſory motion of the breaſt, by means of which nature 
attempts to throw off ſomewhat that is offenſive to her. 
Phyſicians diſtinguiſh coughs into the idiopathic and the 
ſymptomatic: the firſt is truly pectoral ; the other only 
affects the breaſt, by means of the conſent of parts. Of 
the ſymptomatic, or, as ſome expreſs themſelves, the 
conſenſual conghs, ſome have a catarrhal difpoſition, and 


have a coryza for their origin or attendant, or, more 


ſtriclly ſpeaking, a gravedoz ſometimes a bronchus, 
hoarſeneſs, and inflammation of the tonſils; others are 
called hypochondriacal, which ſometimes ariſe from diſ- 
orders of the ſtomach, and are therefore called dry ſto- 
machic conghs and ſometimes from ſchirrhoſities of the 
liver, whence they are common to people in cachexies, 
and in hecties and drophes. 
A cough, which ariſes fiom internal cauſes, is to be care- 
ſully diſtinguiſhed from one tnat riſes from external. 
The dry and the moiſt cough, that is, thoſe in which 
matter is ſpit up, and thoſe in which nothing 1s evacu- 
ated, differ alſo greatly, as well in regard to their ſymp- 
toms, as to the perſons they attack. The dry cough is 
always more tedious to cure than the moiſt, and more 
eaſily returns. The ſtomachic cough, which is owing to 
conſent of parts, is known by the 82 and thiekneſs 
of the matter chat is ſpit up, which is always moſt fre- 
quent after meals, and gives a tendency toward a reach- 
ing to vomit. This moiſt ſtomachic cough differs in this 
manner, in all particulars, from the dry cough of the 
ſame name and origin with it, as mentioned before. 

Ihe hypochondriac cough is abundantly diſtinguiſhed 
from the other kinds, by its dryneſs, and by its vehement 
violence, for it always leaves a hoarſeneſs behind it; it 


is always moſt violent after cating, and after drinking | 


Jorge draughts of cold liquors, or aſcending iteep places : 
As alſo by its bearing very well a cold and humid air, 
and not being exaſperated by it, as the peCtoral coughs 
are; and finally, by a ſenſation of a concuſſion of the 
diaphragm, when the effects in coughing are violent. 
The common habitual dry corgh is diltinguiſhed from the 
other kinds by its remarkable dryneſs ;; and the common 
moiſt habitual curb by its abundant quantity of matter 
diſcharged, and by its appearing pulpy and greeniſh, 
and not ſanious, or ſtreaked with blood, and continuing 
in the ſame degree uſually for a conſiderable time. In 
this habitual cg there is no waſting of the fleſh, nor is 
there that violent 2xacerbation on the taking of opiates, 
which is always ſound in the phthiſical cozghs, to which 
all opiates ſcem the greateſt enemies. This cough alſo 
always receives great beneſit from purging medicines, 
but the phthiſical g none at all: but both theſe differ 
reatiy, according to the age and temperament of the 
he of the perſon afflicted with them. 
Per ſans ſubject 10 coughs, The fimple idiopathic cough, 
ariſing from internal cauſes, whether it be of the moiſt 
or dry kind, is almoſt peculiar to young people, and 
thoſe of plethoric habits. The catarrhal ſymptomatic 
cough, which ariſes from external accidents, is common 
to perſons of all ſtates and ages; but is more frequent 
among old men than «mong others. The perſons moſt 
ſubject io the common dry cough, are young people of a 
florid conſtitution and dry habit of body; and men of the 
middle or more advanced ages are ſometimes a ſo aftlifted 
with it, from ſuppreſſions of the hæmorrhoidal dif- 
charges, or from omiſhon of habitual bleedings; as are 
alſo pcople who are badly conformed, gibboſe or crook- 
ed, and ſuch as are afflicied with the evil, or have cal- 
culi in the bronchia, or nodes of a ſchirrhous nature in 
the lungs; and finally, ſuch as have been ill treated in 
the ſmall-pox, or have had the itch, or any other violent 
cutaneous eruption {truck in upon them. People mot 
ſubject to a common moilt 8 are thoſe of a phlegma- 
tic habit, ſuch as are apt to cool their neck and breaſt in 
autumn in damp cold air in evenings z ſuch as have omit- 
ted their habitual blecdings, and ſuch as have drank too 
freely of ſpirituous liquors, or taken too much of acids. 
The idiopathic pectoral covgh ariſes from a congeſtion of 


either owing to a fault in the ſtomach, or to a ſchirrhoſity 
in the liver. | 

Prognoſtics in coughs, The ſimple idiopathic pectoral 
cough very frequently goes off of itſelf, without the aſ- 
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ſiſtauce of medicines, or with no ſarther aſſiſtance to na- 


COU 


ture than bleeding, judiciouſly mana | 
thus gentle while 1 yet when it Nan ough 
and fixed upon a perſon, it is very obſtinate Ar 
at firſt it is far from a conſumptive cough, yet th t ou h 
certainty but that it may, at ſome time or other cb 
ulcerations in the lungs. A dry cough in youn T Oeeaſion 
much to be feared, when of long ſanding; fe ein 
unfrequently degenerates into a ſpitting of bl 1 
into a conſumption: this kind ſometimes alſo rs E 
into what authors call the ferine cough, which is 7, 
lent, that perſons afflicted with it are ſcarce ahl * 
cover themſelves after a ſit of it. In general hs 5 
that ſeizes a perſon in the ſpring, is much eaſier cure 


than one that attaeks in autumn. Periodi 
have been long ufed to return n err, that 
times, are always to be ſuſpected of danger if they _ 


them ſuddenly, and no natural or artific "kgs 

made in their place ; for they too — hekey — 45 
in digeſtion, and ſometimes (uffocutive catarrhs * = 
ralytie diſorders. A moiſt habitual cough, when it 4. 
denly changes into a dry one, is alſo à bad prognoſtic. 
A violent dry hypochondriac cough, that frequent 4 
mits and recurs again, and is uſually worſt in the ni he 4 
gives great reaſon to ſuſpect a ſchirrhoſity in the lire N 
and the more "ag it returns at ſtated times the 
more certain is the defect of this or ſome other of th. 
viſcera z fo that the prognoſtic-is very fatal and very ces 
tain from it. e 
Method of cure. In cafe of a moiſt pectoral cough, it ig 
proper firſt to give a purge, not violent, but yet nods. 
rately ſtrong, to derive the matter from the breaſt: and 
the catarrhal matter muſt then be prepared for enen 
ation. When it is imply mucous, the common refoly. 
ent and diſcutient catarrhal medicines are to be depended 
upon; ſuch are decoctions of the roots of pimpernel and 
iris, with the leaves of hyſſop, horehound, ſcabjous and 
ſpeedwell; with theſe are to be given the attenuant 
gums, as ammoniacum, benjamin, and ſagapenum 

with the warm carminative ſeeds. When the matter is 
too tough and viſcous, the buſineſs then is, on the con- 
trary, to incraſſate and reduce it to a ſoft pu'poſe body. 
This is effected by liquorice-root or Juice, with gum 
Arabic, hgs, ſtarch, together with all the ſulphureous 
medicines. If, on the contrary, the matter is thin and 

acrimonious, and irritates violently, then the cureis to 

be effected by ſuch things as obtund and ſweeten it; of 

this kind are emulſions of almonds, and the cold {-eds, 

with barley-water, water-gruel, the mucilages of quince 

and fleawort ſeeds, and the like; and to theſe are to be 
added occaſionally, ſpermaceti, and oil of ſweet almonds. 
When the cough is habitual, laxatives are to be given after 
theſe, or in the intermediate times, during the taking 
them ; and if the cough returns, when the matter of it is 
no longer the cauſe, it is to be quieted by gentle opiates, 
ſuch as the ſtorax pill ; and finally, corroborants are to 
be given to reſtore the due tone of the lungs. 

In the dry cough, the gentleſt purges only can properly 

have place, and nothing is ſo proper as to begin with ſmall 

doſes of rhubarb ; after this, to diſcuſs the ſtagnating 

blood about the breaſt, decoctions of the pectoral herbs 
are to be taken in large quantity, ſuch as coltsfoot, ſca- 
bious, maiden-hair, and the like. While the patient 
is taking theſe, he ſhould frequently waſh his feet in 
warm water; and finally, the cure is to be completed 
by ſuch corroborants as reſtore the due tone of the lungs; 
of this kind Stahl s tonico-nervine mixture is a very ex- 
cellent medicine. 

In the hypochondriacal cough, as there is generally a fault 
in the liver, the cough can never be cured, unleſs that 
defect can be removed The cough is therefore to be 
judged, in this cafe, only a ſymptom of the diſeaſe, and 
the method of treatment muſt be the ſame as in the iu- 
farctions of the liver. Bee HEpaT1s infarfus. 

When this obſtruction is removed, the cough, occaſioned 
by it, goes off of itſelf. In caſes where the hypochon- 
driac cough depends on a fault in the ſtomach, the fut 
conſideration to be had, is, whether it be dry or moiſt: 
when it is dry, we may conclude that the fault is not ſo 
much in the ſtomach, as in the parts about it; and 
hence the motion of the congeſtions of blood toward the 


vena porta is to be regarded, 


The moiſt ſtomachic cough always brings the breaſt into 
conſent, and is hence often called a fomachico-pector 

cough; for the mucous matter which lies in the fauces, 
and is daily eyacuated rather by hawking than coughing; 
probably aſcends up the eſophagus, and cauſes a flight 
cough in the day-time z but in the night, when that c- 
cretion ceaſes, it is eaſy for ſome little humidity to ſlip 
down the aſpera arteria, and this will be again thrown up 


by 2 in the morning. In the cure of this, there 


muſt be ſiril given ſome gentle purges; after theſe, ſuch 


medicines as reſolve viſcoſities in their firſt formation 
1 
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in which intention the roots of elecampane and pimper-| whole be mixed into a paſte with honey. Exerciſe and 
nel, with that of Florentine orrice, are of great effect; [| moderate diet are alſo eſſential to the effect of any re- 
and in the food it will be proper to eat large quantities | medy. In dry coughs, which ate the nervous aſthmas ot 
of ginger, pepper, and the ores ſpices; and at night,, horſes, moderate bleeding is proper j two drams of ca- 
ing to bed, drink a ſmall glaſs of brandy. When the | lomel, mixed with an ounce of diapente, may be given for 
iſeaſe begins to mitigate, the eſſence of amber is a me- | two nights, and a purging-ball in the morning. This 
dicine that will do the greateſt ſervice. a purge may be repeated with one mercurial ball once in 
Bleedings in coughs in general, when the conſtitution is | eight or ten days; after which one of the following balls, 
lethoric, and they are done at proper times, are of great |. about the ſize of a pigeon's egg, may be taken every day 
fervice in breaking the force of the diſeaſe z nay, in caſes | for two months or longer: take native cinnabar, half a 
of a true phthiſis, bleeding often greatly retards, and | pound; gum guaiacum, four ounces; myrrh, and gum 
keeps off the bad ſymptoms. It is to be obſerved, how- ammoniacum, of each two ounces; Venice ſoap, half a 
ever, in all theſe caſes, that, when the conſtitution will prone mix the whole with honey, or oxymel of ſquills. 
bear it, the quantity taken away ſhould be large, for n obſtinate dry coughs, the following has been found an 
otherwiſe they only invite a larger afflux of blood to the | uſeful remedy: take gum ammoniacum, ſquills, and 
breaſt, and ſo increaſe inſtead of mitigating the force of | Venice ſoap, of each four ounces; balſam of ſulphur, 
the diſeaſe. ; Vith aniſeeds, one ounce; beat them into a maſs, and 
Bleeding is always more neceſſary in a dry cough than in | give them as the former. Leong horſes are ſubject to 
a moiſt one, unleſs the ſuppreſſion of ſome natural ha= | coughs in cutting their teeth; bleeding and warm maſhes 
morrhage, or the omiſſion of the habitual bleedings, | are generally ſutficient for removing this complaint: but 
have been the occaſion of it. Bleeding is alſo the more | in ſuch ſubjects the cough often proceeds from worms; if 
neceſſary in con2hs, as they return at times with renewed | this be the caſe, anthelmintic medicines ſhould be given. 
violence, and hurt the breaſt and lungs; and in this caſe | See AsCARIDEs, and HoR$E-worms. 
alſo, if cupping has been frequendy uſed, and lately | Cougn, Chin. See Cnin-cough. SY 5 
omitted, it muſt be had recourſe to again. Purging | CovcH, called the huſk, is a diſeaſe to which young bul- 
medicines have the moſt ſpeedy effects in moiſt coughs, | locks are ſubject. In this diſorder, the wind-pipe and 
and indeed in dry ones they are not always ſafe, or, at | its branches are loaded with ſmall taper worms. Farm- 
the moſt, very gentle purgations alone are proper in | ers count the diſeaſe incurable z but fumigations with 
this laſt caſe, where there is not a load of attending | mercurials, as cinnabaz, or with fcetids, as tobacco, 
matter to be evacuated, as in the firſt. Sweating medi-] might prove ſerviceable. Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlix. part it. 
cines are by ſome preſcribed in coughs; but they have no 01 247. N 
proper place in any judicious tegimen for theſe caſes, | COUHAGE, or //inking-beans ; theſe are a kind of kidney- 
unleſs after the cough is cured, and the matter carried | beans imported from the Eaſt Indies, where they are 
off, when they may perhaps be of ſome ſervice to com- | uſed as a cure for the dropſy. | 
plete the reſtoration of the conſtitution to its priſtine | The down growing on the outſide of the pod is ſo point- 
itate, by an equal diſtribution of the humours through | ed, as like a nettle to ſting the fleſh, though not with ſo 
the whole body. In ſimple coughs there is occaſion for] painful a ſenſation. This, by a corruption of the word, 
very few medicines, and, in general, inciding things, is called cewttch. 
which diſpoſe the matter to an eaſy evacuation, with | COVIN, a deceitful compact, or agreement between two 
gentle laxatives, do the whole buſineſs or more, to deceive or prejudice a third perſon. 
"The commotions occaſioned by humid coughs are never | As, if a tenant for life conſpire with another, that this 
extremely violent, nor of any great danger, and there- | other ſhall recover the land which the tenant holds, in 
fore it is not neceſſary to be at any great pains to allay N of him in reverſion. ' 
them by opiates; but theſe are very ſucceſsfully given r. Skinner takes the word to be a corruption of the 
in caſes where the emotions are greatly too violent for | Latin cenventum, and therefore writes it coven. See 
the quantity of matter, or where they continue after the | CoNnsPIRACY. | | 
matter is carried off and evacuated. In this cafe the | COVING, in Building, When houſes are built projecting 
ſtorax pill is of great ſervice. Juncker. over the ground plot, and the turned projecture arched 
The method often followed in the convulſive congh is by with timber, lathed and plaſtered; the work is -alled 
evacuations z but this has been obſerved rather to prevent | coving. 
the diſeaſe from becoming fatal than to ſhorten it, ſuch | CovixG corniche, is a corniche with a great caſement, or 
coughs continuing ſeveral months notwithſtanding. How- hollow therein. e 
ever, a remiſſion for ſome days happens after bleeding COVINUS, among the Ancients, a kind of chariot, in 
and purging, eſpecially when the purgatives work up-| which the Gauls and Britons uſed to fight in battles. 
wards as well as downwards. Pectorals, balſamics, and | COUL, or Cow, a ſort of monkiſh habit worn by the 
attenuants, have been ſometimes found to do little or no | Bernardines, and Benedictines. | 
good, and opiates rather to do hurt. The word is formed from cucullus, by confounding the 
CouGH, in infants. See INFANT. two firſt ſyllables into one, as being the ſame twice 
Coucn, in Farriery, is a diſeaſe to which horſes are very repeated. 
ſubject. Some of theſe are ſymptomatic of a coxn-| There are two kinds of corls; the one white, very large, 
SUMPTION, when they have been of long continuance, | worn in ceremony, and when they aſſiſt at the office: 
and are attended with loſs of appetite, waſting of fleſh, | the other black, worn on ordinary occaſions, in the 
and weakneſs. Other c:vghs proceed from phlegm and | ſtreets, &c. : 
flimy matter that ſtuff up the vellels of the lungs: in this | F. Mabillon maintains the coul to be'the ſame thing in 
caſe, which is of the aſthmatic kind, the horſe's flanks | its origin with the ſcapular. The author of the apology 
have a quick motion; he breathes quick; his cou his| of the emperor Henry IV. diſtinguiſhes two forms of 
ſometimes dry and huſky, ſometimes moiſt, before which | cuts; the one a gown reaching to the feet, having ſleeves, 
he wheezes, rattles in the throat, and throws out of his and a capuchin, uſed in ceremonies; the other a kind 
noſe and mouth a quantity of white phlegm, eſpecially | of hood to work in, called alſo a ſcapular, becauſe it onl 
after drinking, or when he begins or ends his exerciſe. | covers the head and ſhoulders. : a 
Theſe coughs ihould be diſtinguiſhed from that thickneſs | COULTER, in Huſbandry, that part of a plough which 
of wind, which is occaſioned by full or foul feeding, | forms the edge, ſtanding before the ſhare of the PLOUGH, 
want of exerciſe, or their being taken up from winter's | and cutting the clods as the ſhare tears them up. The 
graſs. Theſe are eaſily cured by proper diet and exer- | czulter is an iron inſtrument of two ſeet eight inches in 
ciſe: and the other ditorder may be relieved, and totally | length, of near two inches breadth, and near one inch 
cured if it happens to a young horſe, and is not of long | thick. It is driven through the beam of the plough, and 
continuance, by the following treatment. Bleedin fixed in its proper direction by a wedge. 
ſhould be uſed, in proportion to the ſtate of the horſe [| The modern improvement of the plough by Mr. Tull 
with reſpect to fleſh: mercurial medicines are of great gives it four coulters; the conſequence of which is that 
ſervice : a mercurial ball with two drams of calomel may the earth ploughed up is cut four times as ſmall * the 
be given at night, and a common purge in the morning; | common plough, which has only one. N 
or the following, which is recommended by Mr: Gibſon: | In all 1 the length and direction are to be nicel 
take gum galbanum, ammoniacum, and aſſa fœtida, of | regulated. The cutting the hole and driving the wed »4 
2 my _— N _ one __ - e one 3 the direction; and its length is altered from t e 
ram; oil of anileed, two drams; oil of amber, one zam by the driving! | a a 
dram ; with honey enough to form the whole into a ball. | away. F neee Tm 
Theſe may be repeated at proper intervals; and during None of theſe coulters ought to deſcend fo low as the 
the intervals, and for ſome time aſter, one of the fol-| ſhare, except when the land is to be ploughed very ſhal- 
—_ * balls 75 be 9 every morning : take cinnabar | low; it is always ſufficient for them to cut through the 
of 3 nely levigated, fix ounces; gum ammo-| turf, let the plough go as deep as it will. In ploughin 
niacum, galbanum, and aſſa fœtida, of each two ounces ; ſhallow, the fin of the ſhare muſt alſo be broad enoug 


—_— 


arlic, four ounces; lallton, half an ounce; let the to cut 1 
8 Vo. 1. N® 84, z oe | z cut off * — piece or furrow; elſe that lying 


very 


, Cour. TER-ncb, or CounTER-neb, in Zoology, a name by 


Count, Provincial, is an aſſembly of the prelates of a 


cov 


very faſt, will be apt to raiſe up the groundwriſt, and 
throw out the plough : but when the land is ploughed 


deeper, the groundwriſt will break off this fourth fur- 
row, though the fin be not broad enough. to reach it. 
Tull's Hatbandry. 


which the people in ſorhe parts of England call the ana, 
arfica clufii, See Dock. 
COUNCIL, or 'Covunstr, an afſembly, or meeting of 
divers conſiderable perſons, or officers, to conſider and 
concert meaſures touching the adminiftration of public 
affairs, rendering fuſtice, or the like. 
The king's privy=concil is the primum mobile of the civil 
overnment of England; and that from which all the 
inferior orbs derive their motion. See Prrv r-counctl. 
In the French polity, councils are very numerous; they 
have their council of flate, council of the finances, council 


0 
diſpatches, council of direttions, grand council, council of 4 | 


regency, touncil of conſcience, &c. 

Covuncit, Aulic. See AUuLI Ic. 

Council, in Church Hiftory and Polity, a ſynod or aſſem- 
bly of prelates and doctors, and deputies, met for the 
regulation of matters relating to the doctrine or diſci- 
pline of the church. Councili of this kind were firſt in- 
troduced about the middle of the ſecond century. 
PROVINCE under the metropolitan. See CoNvOcA- 
TION, 

CovnciL, Natimal, is an aſſembly of the prelates of a 
nation, under their PRIMATE, or patriarch. 

Councit, Oecumenical or general, is an afſembly of all the 
prelates of Chriſtendom, or of commiſſioners from all 
the churches in the Chriſtian world, and repreſenting 
the church univerſal. Theſe were eſtabliſhed by Con- 
ſtantine the Great, who aſſembled the firſt at Nice in 
325. See OECUMENICAL, 

Indeed to conſtitute a general council, it is not required, 
that all the prelates ſhould be actually preſent ; it is ſuf- 
ficient, that the council be regularly appointed, and that 
they may be there, or are called thereto. : 
General council; are frequently called by eccleſiaſtical au- 
thors plenary conncels, The flomaniſts reckon eighteen 
general councils : whereof only the firſt four are admitted 
by the reformed. The number is made out thus: two 
of Nice, four of Conſtantinople, one of Epheſus, one 
of Chalcedon, five of the Lateran, two of Lyons, one 
of Vienne, one of Florence, and the laſt of Trent, which 
held from 1545 to 1563. The council of Trent ordains 
provincial councils to be held every three years; yet the 
laſt held in France is that of Bourdeaux, a hundred years 
ago. 

there have been various colleCtions of the canons or de- 
crees of councils; as that of Dr. Merlin at Paris in 15243 
one of F. Crabbe, a Franciſcan, in 1536; another of 
Surius, in 1567 another at Venice, in 1585; another 
at Rome, in 1608 z one of Binius, canon of Cologne, 


in 1606, in ten volumes; another at the Louvre, in| 


1654, in thirty-ſeven volumes; another of F. Labbe and 
F. Coftart, Jetuits, in 1672, in ſeventeen volumes, more 
ample than the reſt ; laſtly, another by F. Hardouin. 
Hee CANON. 

Cov nNciL V war, is an aſſembly of the principal officers of 
an army, or fleet, occaſionally called by the general, or 
admiral, to conſider of the preſent ſtate of things, and 
concert meaſures for their conduct, with regard to ſieges, 
retreats, engagements, &c. 

The ſame term is ſometimes alſo uſed for an aſſembly 
of the oflicers of a regiment, or ſhip ; met to try ſoldiers 
or ſailors accuſed of any crime. 


/ 


- 
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+400, 401. Proviſion is made for counſel ; , 

treaſon, by ſtat. 7 and 8 W. III. bee Hatten nt 
and SERJEANTS. "STERS 

CoUNSELLORS of Honour. See Honovus, 

COUNT, CounTEe, Comes, a nobleman who poſſeſs 
domain erected into a COUNTY. See Viscount , 
Engliſh counts we diſtinguiſh by the title of earls ; fore: 
ow 7 Alger; their proper name. RR 

The dignity of a count is a medium betw 
_ 410 de. en 

ccording to the modern uſe, moſt plenipotentiar; 
embaſſadors aſſume the title of . 5 
no county; h d Avaux, &c. * 
y; as the count ux, & c 
Anciently, all generals, counſellors, judges, and ſec 
taries of cities under Charlemagne were called N 
the diſtinguiſhing character of a duke and count 45 
this, that the latter had but one town under him * 
the former ſeveral. * 
A count has a right to bear on his arms a coronet, adorned 
with three precious ſtones, and ſurmounted with three 
large puny whereof thoſe in the middle and extremi.. 
ties of the coronet advance above the reſt. 
Counts were originally lords of the court, or of the em. 
peror's retinue, and had their name comites, d comitany; 
or d commeando : hence, thoſe who were always in the 
palace, or at the emperor's ſide, were called counts pala- 
tine, or comites @ latere. See PALATINE.—In the times 
of the commonwealth, comites, among the Romans, waz 
a general name for all thoſe who accompanied the pro. 
. conſuls and proprætors into the provinces, there to ſerye 
= commonwealth z as the tribunes, præfects, ſcribes, 
Under the emperors, comites were the officers of the pa- 
lace. The origin of what we now call counts ſeems owing 
to Auguſtus, who took ſeveral ſenators to be his comite; 
as Dion obſerves, i.e. to accompany him in his voyages 
and travels, and to aſſiſt him in the hearing of cauſes; 
which were thus judged with the ſame authority as in 
full ſenate. Gallienus ſeems to have aboliſhed this coun- 
cil, by forbidding the ſenators being found in the armies: 
and none of his Tacceiſors rc=eſtablithed it. 
Theſe counſellors of the emperor were really county, 
comites, i. e. companions of the prince; and they ſome- 
times took the title thereof, but always with the addition 
of the emperor's name whom they accompanied: ſo that 
it was rather a mark of their office, than a title of 
dignity. 
Conſtantine was the firſt who converted it into a dig- 
nity; and under him it was, that the name was firk 
ou abſolutely. 
he name once eſtabliſhed, was in a little time indiffer- 
ently conferred, not only on thoſe who followed the 
court, and accompanied the emperor, but alſo on mol: 
kinds of officers ; a long liſt whereof is given us by Du- 
Cange. 
Euſebius tells us, that Conſtantine divided the counts into 
three claſſes : the firſt bore the title of illaſirei; the ſe- 
cond that of clariſſimi, and afterwards ſpeclabiiis; the 
third were called is” 208g 
Of the two firſt claſſes was the ſenate compoſed ; thoſe 
of the third had no place in the ſenate, but enjoyed ſe- 
veral other of the privileges of ſenators. 
There were counts who ſerved on land, others at ſea; 
ſome in a civil, ſome in a religious, and ſome in a legal 
capacity: as, comes ærarii, comes ſacrarum largitionum, 
comes ſacri conſiſtirii, comes curiæ, comes capellæ, comes 
archiatrorum, comes commerciorum, comes veſtiarius, comes 
horreorum, comes opſoniorum or annone, comes dome/ticorum, 
comes equorum regiorum or comes ftabuli, comes domorum, 
comes excubitorum, comes notariorum, comes legum or profeſſor 


of a 


Council, Common. Sec Mayor's CourrTs. 
Councit and Seſſion in Scotland. See StSSIONS, 
COUNSELLOR, Corfiliarius, in Law, is a perſon retained 


in jure, comes limitum or marcarum, comes portus Rimæ, 
cemes patrimonit, c. 


by a client to plead his cauſe in a court of judicature. 
A counſellor at law hath a privilege to enforce any thing 
of which he is informed by his client, if pertinent to the 
matter, and is not to examine whether it be true or falſe; 
for it is at the peril of him who informs him. Cro. Jac. 
90. But after the court hath delivered their opinions of 
the matter in law depending before them, the counſel at 
the bar are not to urge any thing farther in that cauſe, 
I Lill. Abr. 355. It has been held that the king's ＋ 
ought not to be admitted to argue any cauſe againſt the 
king; though this was oppoſed by Serjeant 33 
Hill. 21 Car. II. 1 Mod. 38. 
No counſel is allowed a priſoner upon a general ifſue, on 
indictment of felony, &c. unleſs ſome doubtful point 
of law ariſe z the court is the priſoner's only counſe!; and 
the behaviour of the priſoner in his own defence, is one 
means of diſcovering the truth : but this ſeems to be a 
defect in our common law. Blackſt. Com. vol. iv. p. 349. 
In appeals and upon ſpecial pleadings, the priſoner thall 
have counſel aſſigned him by the court: though counſel is 
not to prompt the priſoner in matters of fact. 2 Hawk. 


I | 


The Francs, Germans, &c. paſſing into Gaul and Ger- 
many, did not aboliſh the form of the Roman govern- 
ment; and as the governors of cities and provinces were 
called counts, comites, and dukes, guces, they continued to 
be called ſo. i 
Theſe governors commanded in time of war; and in 
time of peace they adminiſtered juſtice. 1 hus, in the 
time of Charlemagne, counts were the ordinary Judge 
and governors of the cities. 

* "0 hee counts of cities were beneath the dukes and c 
who preſided over provinces ; the Grit being conſtituted 
in the particular cities under the juriſdiction of the lat- 
ter. The counts of provinces were in nothing inferior to 
dukes, who themſelves were only governors of provinces. 
Under the laſt of the ſecond race of French kings, they 
got their dignity rendered hereditary z and even uſurpe 
the ſovereignty when Hugh Capet came to the crown; 
his authority was not ſufficient to oppoſe their encroar'” 
ments: and hence it is they date the privilege of wearing 
coronets in their arms; they aſſumed it then, as enjoying 


: ; ; ir particular diſtricts, or 
the rights of ſovereigns in their p ee 


cou 


counties, But, by degrees, moſt of the counties became 

re-united to the crown. _ ; | 

The quality of count is now become very different from 

what it was anciently; being now no more than a title, 
which a king grants upon erecting a territory into a 
county, with a reſerve of juriſdiction and ſovereignty to 
himſelf. : 5% 
At firſt, there was no clauſe in the patent of erection, 
intimating the reverſion of the county to the crown in 
default of heirs male; but Charles IX. to prevent their 
being too numerous, ordained that duchies and counties, 
in default of heirs male, ſhould return to the crown. 
he point of precedence between counts and marquiſes 
has been formerly much controverted : the reaſon was, 
that there are counts who are peers of France, but no 
marquiſes: but the point is now given up, and marquiſes 
take place z though anciently, when counts were go- 
vernors of provinces, they were on a level even with 
dukes. 

William the Conqueror, as is obſerved by Camden, gave 
the dignity of counts in fee to his nobles; annexing it to 
this or that county or province, and allotting for their 
maintenance a certain proportion of money, ariſing 
ſrom the prince's profits in the pleadings and forfeitures 
of the provinces. To this purpoſe he quotes an ancient 
record, thus : Hen. II. Rex Anglie his verbis comitem 
creavit ; ſciatis nos feciſſe Hugonem Bigot comitem de Norf. 
c. de tertio denarii de Norwich & Norfolk, ſicut aliquis 
comes Anglia, &c. 

The Germans call a count, graf, or graff; which, accord- 
ing to a modern critic, properly ſigniſies judge; and is 
derived ſrom gravio, or graffio, of ypage, 1 write. They 
have ſeveral kinds of theſe counts, or graf; as landgraves, 
marchgraves, burg-graves, and palſgraves, or counts pala- 
tine. Theſe laſt are of two kinds; the former are of the 
number. of princes, and have the inveſtitute of a pala- 
tinate; the others have only the title of count palatine, 
without the inveſtiture of any palatinate. 

Some alert, that by publicly profeſſing the imperial laws 
for twenty years, the perſon acquires the dignity of a 
count palatinez and there are inſtances of profeſſors in 
law, who have aſſumed the title accordingly : but there 
are others who queſtion this right. 21S; 

CounT, in Law, denotes the original declaration in areal 
action; as the declaration is in a perſonal one: the li- 
bellus of the civilians anſwers to both. 

Yet, count and declaration are ſometimes confounded ; 
and uſed for each other: as, count in debt, count in ap- 
peal, &c. 

CounT-wHEEL, in Clacl-Wort, a wheel which moves 
round in twelve hours; called alſo the /ocking-wheel. 
See CLOCK. 

COUNTER, from computare, is the name of two priſons 
in London, for the uſe of the city, to confine debtors, 
breakers of the peace, &c. 

CounTERs, in Ship-Building, are diſtinguiſhed into upper 


and /awer. The upper counter is reckoned from the gal- 


lery to the lower part of the ſtraight piece of the ſtern. 
The lower counter is between the tranſom and lower part 
of the gallery. 
CounTER of a horſe, that part of a horſe's fore-hand which 
lies between the ſhoulders and under the neck. 
CounTER, of the Latin prepoſition contra, againſt, is uſed 
in the compoſition of divers words in our language; and 
generally implies the relation of oppoſition - As, 
COUN FER-ALLEYS, in Gardening. See ALLEY. 
COUNTER- APPROACHES, in Fortification, lines or 
trenches made by the beſieged, when they come out to 
attack the lines of the beſiegers in form. 
CouUNnNTER-APPROACH, line of, a trench which the beſieged 
make from their covered-way to the right and left of the 
attacks, in order to ſcour or enfilade the enemy's works. 
It ſhould commence in the angle of the place of arms of 
the half- moon that is not attacked, and of the baſtion 
that is attacked; about fiſty or ſixty fathoms from the 
attacks; and continued as far as ſhall be found neceſſary 
in order to ſee the enemy in his trenches and parallels. 
This line muſt be perfectly enfiladed from the covered- 
way and the half-moon, that if the enemy get poſſeſſion 
of it, it may be of no ſervice to him. In this line the 
governor mult frequently in the night-time ſend ſmall 
partics of horle, or foot, to drive the workmen from 
their poſts; and, if poſſible, to carry off the engineers, 
who have the direction of the works. 
COUNTER-BARRY, or ConTRE-BARRE,, is uſed by the 


French heralds for what we more ordinavily call bendy | 


ſiniſter per bend counterchanged. See BARRY, 
COUNTER-BATTERY, a BATTERY raiſcd to play on 
another, in order to diſmount the guns. 
COUNTER-BENDY, or CoxnTRE-BANDE), in Heraldry, 
is uled by the French to expreſs what we ordinarily call 
BENDY of fix per bend ſiniſler counterchanged. 
COUNTER-BOND, is a bond given to ſave a perſon harm- 


 COUNTER- 


co u 


lefs, who has given his bond for another. This is alſo 
called counter-ſecurity. | | 
COUNTER-BRACING. See Tacx1NnG: 
COUNTER-BREAST-WORK in Portification, a TAussz- 
RATE. 
COUNTER- CHANCE, in Commerce, a mutual EX CHANGE 
between two parties. - ; 
CHANGED, in Heraldry, is when there is a 
mutual changing of the colours of the field and charge in 
an eſcutcheon, by means of one or more lines of partition. 
Thus, in the coat of the famous Chaucer : he beareth, 
party per pale argent and gules, a bend conunter-changedz 
that is, that part of the bend, which is in that ſide of the 
eſcutcheon which is argent, is gules; and that part of it 
which is on the other, is argent. Vide Tab. II. Heraldry, 


50. 
coUNTER.CHARGE, is a reciprocal charge, or RECR1- 
MINAT1ON brought againſt an accuſer. 
COUNTER-CHARM, a cHARM or $PELL, contrived to 
hinder the effect of another. See LIGATURE. 
COUNTER-CHEVRONED, denotes a ſhield chevronny, 
or parted by ſome line of partition. 
COUNTER-COLOURED. See ConTREBEND. 
COUNTER-COMPONED, or ConTRE-CoMPONE”, or 
CoUuNnTER-COMPONY, is when a bordure is compounded 
of two ranks of panes : as repreſented in Tab. Heraldry, 
Hg. 51. When it conſiſts but of one rank, it is called 
componed; and when of more than two, CHECKY. 
COUNTER-DEED, a ſecret writing, or a private act, either 
before a notary, or under a privy-ſeal; which deſtroys, 
e annuls, or alters, ſome more ſolemn and pub- 
ic a 
Counter-deeds are rather tolerated than permitted: in 
many caſes they are actually prohibited; as being uſu- 
ally no better than frauds. The cuſtom of Paris annuls 
all counter-deeds, contrary to the tenor of a marriage. 
COUNTER-DRAWING, in Painting, Cc. the copying a 
deſign or painting, by means of a fine linen cloth, an oiled 
paper, or other tranſparent matter; whereon the ſtrokes 
- appearing through, are followed and traced with a pen- 
cil, with or without colour. | 
Sometimes they counter=draw on glaſs, and with frames 
or nets divided into ſquares, with ſilk, or with thread 
and alſo by means of inſtruments invented for the pur- 
oſe, as the parallelogram. See DEs1GNING, 
COUNTER-ERMINE. See ERMINE. 
COUNTERFEIT Architecture. See ARCHITECTURE. 
COUNTERFEITING the King's Coin and Seals, See 
TREASON. 
COUNTERFEITS, in Law. See Cntars. 
COUNTER-FISSURE. See ConTRAFISSURE. 
COUNTER-FOIL, or CounTER-sTOCK, is that part of 
a TALLY, ſtruck in the EXCHEQUER, which is kept by 
an officer of the court. 


COUNTER-FORTS, Buttreſſes, or Spurs, are pillars of 


ſubject to bulge, or be thrown down. 

Theſe works are uſually turned archwiſe, and placed at 
a diſtance from each other, which is uſually three times 
their thickneſs; and their length is one fourth of the 
height of the wall. Mr. Vauban places them at the ſame 
diſtance, whether the wall be high or low. See Muller's 
Mathem. vol. iv. p. 5, &c. who directs that their thick- 
neſs ſhould never be leſs than half their length. 

When any thing is built on the deſcent of a mountain, it 
mult be ſtrengthened with counter-forts well bound to the 


wall and at the diſtance of about twelve yards from each 
other. 


COUNTER-FUGUE, in Muſic, is when rug uns proceed 
contrary to one another. 

COUNTER-GAGE, in Carpentry, a method uſed to mea- 
ſure the joints, by transferring, v. gr. the breadth of a 
mortiſe to the place in the timber where the tenon is to 
be, in order to make them fit each other. 

COUNTER-GUARD, in Portification, a work generally 
ſerving to cover a BASTION. It is compoſed of two 
faces, forming a ſaliant angle before the flanked angle of 
a baſtion. Next to the RAVELIN, it is one of the molt 
uſeful outworks. They are ſometimes made before the 
ravelins. See ENVELOPE. 

COUNTER-HARMONICAL. See ConTRaA-Harmo- 
NIC AL. 

COUNTER-INDICATION. See CovdrRA-AN DIe 

COUN' T ER-LIGHT, a window, or light, ante — 
thing, which makes it appear to a diſadyantage. A ſingle 
counter-light is ſufficient to take away all the beauty of a 
fine painting. 

Gn TERMAND, » ; 2 ſenſe, a revocation of an 
order; or an excuſe for ſetting aſi l 
thing ordered to be done. E 


By the French law, a countermand differs from an eſſoin, 


| poſed to be deferred to a day certain, which is not in the 


Mein. 


maſonry, ſerving to prop or ſuſtain walls, or terraces, 


1. In that, in the countermand, the conſignment is pro- 
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den. 2. In the gin, the cauſe of deſerring the con- are in a coat of arms, and one appears to be F 


gnment is expreſſed, and affirmed to be true; but in a 
corntermand that affirmation is not require. 
CounTERMANDÞ, in the Engliſh Law, is where a thing, 

formerly executed, is afterward, by ſome act or cere- 

mony, made void by the party that firſt did it. 

As, if a man make his laſt will, and deviſe his land to 

T. S. and afterwards enfeoff another of the ſame land; 

this feoffment is a countermand of the will, and the will 

'void as to the diſpoſition of the land. 
COUNTER-MANDATE. ._ Sce ConTRAMANDATUM. 


| 
COUNTER-MARCH, in Var, a change of the face, or 


wings, of a battalion z whereby the men, who were in 
the tront, come to be in the rear. 
This is an expedient they have recourſe to, when the 
enemy attacks their tear; or when they change their 
march for a direction oppoſite to that wherein they had 
un. 
8 is either made by files, or ranks: by 
files, when the men in the front of the battalion go into 
the rear; by ranks, when the wings, or flanks, of the 
battalion change ground with one another. : 
The term is alſo uſed at ſea, for the like change or motion 
of a ſquadron of ſhips. 

COUNTER-MARK, a ſecond or third mark, put on any 
thing marked before. 
The word is applied, in commerce, to the ſeveral marks 
put on a bale of goods belonging to ſeveral merchants ; 
that it may not be opened but in the preſence of them 
all, or their agents. 
In goldſmiths works, &c. the counter-mark is the mark, 
or punchion of the hall, or company, to ſhew the metal 
is ſtandard, added to that of the artificer who made it. 
Counter-mark of a horſe, is an artificial cavity, which the 
jockeys make in the teeth of horfes that have out-grown 
the natural mark; to diſguiſe their age, and make them 
appear as if they were not above eight years old. 
Counter-mark of a medal, is a mark added to a medal, a 
long time after its being ſtruck. 
Counter-marks appear to be faults, or flaws, in medals, 
disfiguring the ground, ſometimes on the fide of the 
head, and ſometimes on the reverſe ; particularly in the 
large and middle-fized braſs : yet they are eſteemed as 
beauties among the curious, who ſet a particular value 
on ſuch medals, becauſe they know the ſeveral changes 
in value they have undergone ; which are expreſſed by 
thoſe counter-marks. 

Antiquaries, however, are not well agreed abont the 

—— of the characters they ſind on them. On 
ſome, N. PRO. on others, N. CAR. on others, CAS R. 
RM. NT. AUG. sc. Some have, for their counter-mark, 
an emperor's head; fome ſeveral; ſome a cornucopia. 
Care mult be taken not to confound the monograms with 
the counter-marks : the method of diſtinguiſhing them is 
eaſy. The counter-marks, being ſtruck after the medal, 
are dented, or ſunk in; whereas the monograms, being 
ſtruck at the ſame time with the medals, have rather a 
little relievo. : 

COUNTER-MINE, in Var, a fubterrancous vault, run- 

ning the whole length of a wall, three feet broad, and 
ſix deep, with ſeveral holes and apertures therein: con- 
trived to prevent the effect of mines, in caſe the enemy 
ſhould make any to blow up the wall. 
This kind of counter-mine, however, is now little in uſe. 
The modern counter-mine is a well, or pit, and a gallery, 
funk on purpoſe, till it meet the enemy's mine, and 
prevent its eſtect: it being firſt pretty well known where- 
abouts that is. 

COUNTER-MURE, CounTER-WALL, a little wall built 
cloſe to another, to fortify and ſecure it, that it may not 
receive any damage from the buildings contiguous to it. 
By the cuſtom of Paris, if a ſtable be erected againſt a 
partition-wall, there muſt be a counter-wwall added, eight 
inches thick. M. Bullet obſerves, that the counter-wall 
ought never to be bound, or connected, with the proper 
wall. 

CounTER-MURT, in Fortification. See CONTRA-MURE, 

COUNTER-PALED, ConTRE-PALE, in Heraldry, is when 
the eſcutcheon is divided into twelve pales parted per 
tefle, the two colours being r ed; ſo that 
the upper are of one colour, or metal, and the lower of 
another. 

COUNTER-PART, a part of ſomething oppoſite to an- 
other part. 

Thus, in MAuſic, the baſs and treble are two counter-parts, 
or oppolite parts. 

CounTER-PART, in Lato, is the duplicate, or copy, of an 
indenture, or deed. Thar executed by the grantor is 
called the original, the reſt are counter-parts z though it is 
better for all the parties to execute all, which renders 
them originals. 


COUNTER-PASSANT, in Herailry, is when two Jones. 
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walkin uite the contraty way f Ming, or 
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COUNTER PLEA, in Law, 


a replication to 
rayer. | 2 plea, or 


hen a tenant by courteſy, in dower, 
tion, prays the view or aid of the kin 
eue for his _ defence; or i 
action begun deſire to be admitted to ſay v 
the — of his eſtate: that which deer for 
alleges againſt this requeſt, why it ſhould not 2 
© — is called a counter-pleg. 3 
UNTER-PLOT, a plot, or intrigu : 
388 and overthrow — 1 
COUNTER POINT, in Mufic, the art of co 
mony; or of difpoſing and concerting . 
together, as that they make an agreeable — - N 
Counter: point is divided into fimple, and figurative, 3 
ably to the diviſion of harmony, into the harmony o 
cords, and that of diſcords. 
Counter-point took its name hence : when muſic ; 
was fk introduced, their harmony being fo 1 
they uſed no notes of different time, and marked thei 
conſonances by points fet againſt each other. 1 
becauſe of the equality of the notes of time, 
were made to concord in every note. 
This afterwards became denominated forple and Plain 
counter-point ; to diſtinguiſh it from another kind, wherein 
notes of different value were ufed, and diſcords brough: 
oe ph the parts; which they call figurative counyr. 
oints, 
Simple counter-pornt, or the harmony of concords, congs; 
of the imperfe&t as well as the perfect concords; and 
may therefore be denominated perfe# or imperfet, c. 
cording as the concords are, whereof it is compoſe : 
thus, the harmony ariſing from a conjunction of any 
note with its fifth and octave, is perfect; but with i; 
third and ſixth, imperfect. 
Now to diſpoſe the concords, or the natural notes, an 
their octaves, into any key, in /imple counter-print; ob. 
ſerve, with regard to the diſtinction into perfect an 
imperfect harmony, this general rule; viz. to the key / 
to the fourth /, and to the fifth /, a perſect harmony 
mult be joined; to the ſecond /, the third f, and ſeventh 
V, an imperfect harmony is indiſpenſible; to the ſath / 
either an imperfect or perfect harmony. 
In the compoſition of two parts, obſerve, that though a 
third appears only in the treble on the key y, the fourth 
J, and the fifth /; yet the perfect harmony of the fifth is 
always ſuppoſed, and muſt be ſupplied in 1 accompany- 
ments of the thorough baſs to theſe fundamental notes. 
More particularly, in the compoſition of two parts, the 
rules are, that the KV F may either have its octare, it» 
third, or its fifth; the fourth /, and fifth f, may have 
either their reſpective thirds or ſiſths; and the firſt may 
have its ſixth; as, to favour a contrary motion, the laſt 
may have its oQave. a 
The ſixth F may have either its third, its ſiſch, or its 
ſixth. The ſecond F, third /, and ſeventh ½ may have 
either their refpeCtive thirds or ſixths; and the laſt, on 
many occaſions, its falſe fifth: which rules hold the 
ſame both in flat and ſharp keys. For the rules of counter - 
point, with regard to the ſucceſſion of concords, it mui: 
be obſerved, that as much as can be in parts, may pro- 
ceed by a contrary motion; i.e. the baſs may alcend 
when the treble deſcends, and vice verſo. The parts 
moving either upwards or downwards the ſame way; 
two octaves, or two fiſths, never to follow one another 
immediately. Two fixths / never to ſucceed each other 
immediately. Whenever the octave or fifth is to be 
made uſe of, the parts muſt proceed by a contrary mo- 
tion, except the treble move into ſuch octave or th 
gradually. If in a ſharp key, the baſs deſcend gradually 
from the ſiſth / to the fourth 7; the laſt, in that caſe, 
muſt never have its proper harmony applicd to it: but 
the notes that were harmony in the preceding fifth b 
mult be continued on the fourth 7. Thirds and fiſths 
may follow one another as often as one has a mind. 
Figurative counter-point is of two kinds: in the one, q 
cords are introduced occafionally z ſerving only 4s tal 
ſitions from concord to concord : in the other, the di- 
cord bears a chief part in the hmony. * 
For the firſt, nothing but concorDs are ever to be ue 
on the accented parts of the meaſure: in the unaccenten 
parts, diſcords may paſs tranſiently, without any oficne 
to the ear. This the French call /juppojerion ; becauie a 1 
tranſient diſcord always ſuppoſes a concord immediate) 
following it: which is of inſinite ſervice in muſic. i 
For the ſecond, wherein the DISCORDS arc 2 
ſolid and ſubſtantial part of the harmony; the d! 28 
that have place are the fifth when joined with _ : 
to which it lands in the relation of a diſcord : the oy | 
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when joined with a fifth; the ninth, which is in effect | 


the ſecond ; the ſeventh ; and the ſecond and fourth. 
"Theſe diſcords are introduced into the harmony with 
due preparation, and are to be ſucceeded by concords : | 
which is commonly called the ny of a diſcord. 

The diſcord is prepared by firſt ſubſiſting in the harmony 
in quality of a concord; i. e. the ſame note which be- 
comes the diſcord, is firſt a concord to the baſe note im- 
mediately Se that to which it is a diſcord. The 
diſcord is reſolved by being immediately ſucceeded by a 
concord deſcending from it by the diſtance only of ſecond 
g, or ſecond . 

As the diſcord makes a ſubſtantial part of the harmony, 
ſo it muſt always poſſeſs an accented part of the meaſure. 
Now to introduce the diſcords into HARMONY, it muſt 
be conſidered what concords may ſerve for their prepara- 
tion and reſolution z the fifth, then, may be prepared, 
either by being an octave, ſixth, or third. It may be 
reſolved either into the ſixth or third. The fourth may 
be prepared in all the concords, and may be reſolved into 
the ſixth, third, or octave. The ninth may be prepared 
in all the concords except the octave; and may be re- 
ſolved into the ſixth, third, or octave. The ſeventh 
may be prepared in all the concords, and reſolved into 
the third, ixth, or fifM. The ſecond and fourth are 
uſed very differently from the reſt ; being prepared and 


reſolved into the baſs. See farther under CLET, and 


MopDULATION. 
It has been a queſtion which has given birth to many 
learned diſquiſitions and diſputes, whether the ancients 
had counter - point, or muſic in parts. See an account of 
what has been advanced on both fides, with the author's 
opinion on the negative, in Dr. Burney's General Hiſ- 
tory of Muſic, vol. i. ſect. 8. p. 112. 4to. 1776. 
COUN'TER-POINTED, by the French called contre-points, 
is when td ehevrons in one eſcutcheon meet in the 


points z the one riſing, as uſual, from the baſe; and the | 


other inverted, falling from the chief: ſo that they are 
counter, or oppoſite to one another in the points. 

They may alſo be counter-pointed the other way; that is, 
when they are founded on the ſides of the ſhield, and 
the points meet that way; called counter-pointed in 


ejJ/es 

cr ER. OSE, any thing ſerving to weigh againſt 

another; particularly a piece of metal, ordinarily of 
braſs or iron, making a part of the fatera Romana, or 
STEEL-YARD, It is contrived to flide along the beam; 
and from the diviſion in which it keeps the balance in 
equilibrio, the weight of the body is determined. , 
It is alſo, by ſome, called the pear, on account of its 
figurez and maſs, by reaſon of its weight. Rope-dancers 
uſe a pore by way of counter-poiſe, to keep their bodies in 
equilibrio. . 

Couxrkk-rolsx, in the Manege, denotes the liberty of 
the action and ſeat of a horſeman; ſo that in all the 
horſe's motions he continues in the middle of the ſaddle, 
bearing equally on the ſtirrups. | 

CO ER-POISON, an antidote, or remedy, which 

revents the eſſect of a poiſon. 

f this kind are Venice treacle, mithridate, orvietan, &c. 

Counter-poiſons are either general, or ſpecific : to the general 
kind belong angelica, carduus benedictus, the vincetoxi- 
cum, dittany, ſcorzonera, citrons, bezoar, hartſhorn, &c. 
Yor ſpecifics, citron-bark is ſuppoſed a counter-poiſon to 
nux vomica; Venice treacle to the bite of a viper; oil of 
icorpion to the bite of ſcorpions z oil of pine-apples to 
orpiment; gentian to the cicuta, &c. 
Vander Linden, in his treatiſe De Venenis, ſays, that 
in every putrid indiſpoſition, whether ariſing from the 
bite of venomous beaſts, or from an alcali formed by pu- 
trefaction, vinegar drank is ſovereign, either ſimple or 
2 either with honey in ſorm of oxymel, or with 
quills. 

COUNTER POTENT, or potent counter. potent, by the 
French heralds called contre-potence, is reckoned a fur, as 
well as vair and ermine ; but compoſed of ſuch pieces as 
repreſent the tops of crutches, called in French potences, 
and in old Engliſh patents. See VAIRx-cuppy. 

COUNTER-PROOF, in Relling-Preſs Printing, a print 

taken off from another freſh printed z which, by being 
paſſed through the preſs, gives the figure of the former, 
but inverted, 
Lo counter-prove, is alſo to paſs adeſign in black lead, or 
red chalk, through the preſs, after having moiſtened 
with a ſponge, both that, and the paper on which the 
counter=prozf is to be taken. 

COUNTER-QU ARTERED, by the French called contre- 
e/cartele, denotes the eſcutcheon, after being quartered, 
to have each quarter divided again into two: fo that 
there are in it eight quarters, or diviſions. | 

COUNTER-ROLL, a copy of the x0LLs relating to ap- 
peals, inqueſts, &c. | 

Vor. I. Ne 84, 


COUNTER RO UN, a body of officers: going to vifit; 
and inſpect the rounds. ' 
COUNTER-SALIENT, is when two beaſts are borne in 

a coat of arms in a poſture of leaping from each other, 
directly the contrary way. | f | 
COUN R-SCARP, in Fertifeation, the exterior ſlope, or 
acclivity of the ditch, looking towards the champagne: 
See Tab. Fortification, fig. 21. it. cc. | 
CouNTER-$SCARP is alſo uſed for the covert-way, and the 


| glacis. Counter-ſearps are ſometimes made of ſtone, and 


without any flope. 


| To be lodged on the counter-ſcarp, is to be lodged on the co- 


VERT-way, or the GLACIS. X 
CoOUNTER-SCARP, angle of the. See ANGLE. 
COUNTER-SIGNING, the ſigning an order, or patent 

of a ſuperior, in quality of ſecretary; to render the 

thing more authentic. 

Charters, &c. are ſigned by the king, and cownter-/igned 

by a ſecretary of ſtate, or the lord chancellor. 

ON TER-SWALLOW-TAIL, an outwork, in form o 
a ſingle tenaille, wider at the gorge, or next the place, 
than at the head, or next the champagne. 

COUNTER-TALLY, one of the two tallies whereon any 
thing is ſcored. 

COUNTER-TENOR, is one of the mean or middle parts 
of muſic: ſo called, as being oppoſite to the tenor. It 
is likewiſe applied to a voice which is of higher pitch 
than the tenor, but lower than the treble. 

COUNTER-TIME, in the Manege, ſignifies the defence 
or reſiſtance of a horſe that interrupts his cadence, and 
the meaſure of his manege, occaſioned either by a bad 
rider or a malicious horſe. 

COUNTER-TRENCH, in Fortification, a trench of twelve 

or fifteen feet wide, made againſt the beſiegers, and 

which, of conſequence, has its parapet turned towards 
them. 

There are uſually a great many communications between 

this and the place, to prevent the enemy from making 

any uſe of it, in caſe they render themſelves maſters 
thereof. 

COUNTER-TRIPPING, is when two beaſts are borne in 
a coat of arms tripping, i. e. in a walking poſture, and 
the head-of the one to the tail of the other. 

COUNTER-VAIR, in Heraldry, is when bells or cups of 
the ſame tincture are placed baſe againſt baſe, and point 
againſt point. 

COUNTER-VALLATION. Sce ConTRAVALLATION, 

COUNTER-VENTION. Sec CoNnTRAVENTION. 

COUNTER-WOREING, in the Military Art, the raiſing 
of works, in order to oppoſe thoſe of the enemy. 

COUNTING, or COMPTING-HOUSE. See Courr- 
ING-HOUSE. 

CounTING=-BOARD. See ABACUS: 

COUNTORS, ConTouRs, or CouNTFRs, has been uſed 
for ſerjeants at law, retained to defend a cauſe, or to 
ſpeak for their client in any court of law. 

It is of theſe Chaucer 4 

— A ſheriff had he been, and a contour, 
Was no where ſuch a worthy vavaſour. 

They were anciently called ſerjeant contours. 
COUNTRIES, among the Miners, a term or appellation 

they give to their works under ground. Phil. Tranſ. 

N 198. _ 

COU Y-DANCE is of Engliſh origin, though tranſ- 
planted into almoſt all the countries and courts of Eu- 
rope. There is no eſtabliſhed rule for the compoſition 
of tunes to this dance, becauſe there is in muſic no kind 
of time whatever which may not be meaſured by the 
motions common in dancing; and there are few — 
tunes of any note within the laſt century, that have not 
been applied to country-dances. 

Coux TRY . See SHELF. 

Couxrxv, trial by, the ſame with trial by jury, 

CounTRY wakes, See WAKESs. 

COUNTY, originally ſignifies the territory of a count, or 
earl. But now it is uſed in the ſame ſenſe with smiRE ; 
the one word coming from the French, the other from 
the Saxon. : | | 
In this view, a county is a circuit, or portion of the realm; 
into fifty-two of which, the whole land, England and 
Wales, 1s divided, for its better government, and the 
more eaſy adminiſtration of juſtice. 

Theſe counties are ſubdivided into rapes, lathes, wapen- 

takes, hundreds; and theſe again into tithings: a divi- 

ſion owing to king Alfred. 

For the execution of the laws in the ſeveral counties, ex- 

cepting Cumberland, "Weſtmorland, and Durham, eve 

Michaelmas term, officers are appointed, under the de» 

nomination of eri. This officer has a double func- 

tion: firit, miniſterial, to execute all proceſſes. and pre- 
cepts of the courts of law directed to him: and ſecondly, 

Judicial; Ware he has authority to bold two courts, 
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the one called the Periff*s tourn, the other the county court. 
Other officers of the ſeveral connties arc, a lord Heutenant, 
who has the command of the militia of the county : cu/todes 
rotulorum, Juſtices of peace, ul,, high-conflable, and coro- 
ner. See farther under LoRD LIEUTENANT, MIL iT 1a, 
CusTos rotulorum, JUSTICE of the peace, High-CoNn- 
STABLE, BAILIFF, and CORONER. 
Ol the fiſty-two counties, there are three of ſpecial note, 
which are therefore termed counties palatine, as Lancaſter, 
Cheſter, and Durham. The two latter are ſuch by pre- 
ſcription, or immemorial cuſtom, at leaſt as old as the 
Norman conqueſt ; the former was created by Edward 
III. in favour of Henry Plantagenet, firſt earl and duke 
of Lancaſter. Pembroke alſo, and Hexham, were an- 
ciently counties palatine; which laſt belonged to the arch- 
biſhop of York, and was ſtripped of its 8 in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, and reduced to be a part of the 
county of Northumberland: the former was aboliſhed in 
27 Hen. VIIL the latter in 14 Eliz. 
The chief governors of theſe counties palatine, heretofore, 
by a ſpecial charter from the king, ſent out all writs in 
their own names; and touching juſtice, did all things 
as abſolutely as the king himſelf in other counties; only 
acknowleging him their ſuperior and governor : whence 
palatine, a falatio, becauſe the owners of them had jura 
regalia as fully as the king hath in his palace. Theſe 
ry were probably granted to them, becauſe they 
ordered on enemies countries, viz. Wales and Scot- 
land. But in Henry the Eighth's time, the ſaid power 
was much abridged ; though ſtill all writs are witnefled 
in their names, and all forfeitures for treaſon by the 
common law accrue to them. The iſle of Ely has been 
ſometimes reckoned among the counties palatine, though it 
is properly only a royal franchiſe ; the biſhop 8 by 
pom of king Henry I. jura regalia within the iſle of 
ly, whereby he exerciſes a juriſdiction over all cauſes, 
criminal and civil. 

CounTy-CorkPoRATE, is a title given to ſeveral cities, or 

ancient boroughs, on which the Engliſh monarchs have 
thought fit to beltow extraordinary privileges; annexing 
to them a particular territory, land, or juriſdiction 3 and 
making them countics of themſelves, to be governed by 
their own ſheriffs and magiſtrates. 
The chief of theſe is the ciTY of London; with York, 
Canterbury, Briſtol, Cheſter, Norwich; the towns 
of Kingſton upon Hull, Newcaſtle upon Tyne, and Ha- 
verford Weſt in Wales, &c. 

CounTyY-cwurt, See County COURT. 

CounTr-rates, are thoſe ordered by juſtices of peace at 
their quarter ſeſſions z collected by high-conſtables of 
hundreds, and paid to treaſurers appointed by the juſ- 
tices, for repairing bridges, &c. 12 Geo. Il. c. 29. 

CounTyY, Rier. Sec RIER. 

COUP ge bride, in the Manege. See EBRILLADE. 

Cour de grace, in the French Muſic, the ſame as what the 
Italians call TRONCO per grazia. 

COUPED, Court, in Heraldry, expreſſes a head, limb, 
or other thing in an eſcutcheon, which is borne as if cut 
clear and even off, from the trunk; in oppoſition to its 
being forcibly torn off, which they call eraſed. 

"thus, the arms of Ulſter, which all baronets carry, is a 
dexter-hand cauped, or cut off at the wrilt. 

Coup, Coupee, is alſo uſed to denote ſuch croſſes, bars, 
ends, chevrons, &c. as do not touch the ſides of the 
eſcutcheon, but are, as it were, cut off from them. 

COUPEE, a motion in dancing, wherein one leg is a little 
bent, and ſuſpended from the ground; and with the 
other a motion is made forwards. 

The word, in the original French, ſignifies a cut. 

COUPLE cloſe, in Heraldry, the fourth part of a chevron : 
never borne but in pairs, except a CHEVRON be between, 
ſaith Guillim; though Bloom gives an inſtance to the 
contrary. 

COUPLED columns. See Colu ux. 

COUPLET, a diviſion of a hymn, ode, ſong, or the like, 
wherein an equal number, or equal meaſure, of verſes is 
found in each part. 

"The word is French, formed from the Latin cpula. 

In odes, theſe diviſions are more ordinarily called 
STROPHES. 

By an abuſe, cauplet is ſometimes uſed to ſignify a couple 
of verſes. | 

COURAGE, in Fthics, is that quality of the mind, de- 
rived either from conſtitution or principle, or both, that 
enables men to encounter diſſiculties and dangers. 

COURANT, or CURKENT, a term uſcd to expreſs the 
preſent time: thus, the year 1779 is the courant year; 
the bftcenth courant, the fiſtecnth day of the month now 
running. 

The term is French, and properly ſigniſies running. 
With regard to commerce, the price courant of any mer- 
.chandize, is the known and ordinary price accuſtomed 
to be given for it. 
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Cout ANT is alſo' uſed for any thing that 
is received, in commerce: in which ſen 
rant, Or current coin, &c.. 

CovuRANT is alſo a term in Mu ic and Dancing, bein uſed 
to expreſs both the tune or air, and the dance * 

With regard to the firſt, courant, or currant 5 

of muſic in Kee time: the air of the courant i > 4 Piece 

noted in triples of minims; the parts to be angrily 

twice. It begins and ends, when he who 8 
meaſure falls his hand; in contradiſtinction 2 * 
ſaraband, which ordinarily ends when the hand 10 ef 
With regard to dancing, the courant was long : hp * 
common of all the dances praQtiſed in England: Fong 
fiſts, N 0 of a time, a ſtep, a balance . 
coupee; though it alſo admits of other motions. "7 
Formerly they leaped their ſteps; in which point h 
courant diſfered from the low dances and pavades. The : 
are ſimple courants, and figured courants, all danced b = 
erſons. 1 

COURAP, in Medicine, the Indian name for a d 
which, as Bontius informs us, is very comm 
and other parts of the Eaſt Indies. It is a fort of her 
or itch, which generally breaks out on the arm. * 
breaſt, groin, and face, with ſuch an intolerable kin 
that the perſons affected cannot forbear feratch;,, 
themſelves perpetually : but they pay very dear for the 
eaſe this gives them; as an unſufferable pain ſucceed in 
thoſe parts which are rendered bare and denudated ot 
the cuticula by the nails; theſe diſcharging an acrid hy. 
mour which vellicates the parts, and cauſes the linen to 
adhere ſo faſt to them, as not to be ſeparated without 
tearing the cruſt formed thereon. 

Ceurap is a general name for any ſort of itch, but the 
inhabitants call this diſtemper thus by way of eminence, 
It is ſo extremely contagious, that very few eſcape it; 
and though it is an unſeemly diſorder, cauſing a rough. 
neſs of the ſkin with ſcales and furfures, yet the inhabit 
ants imagine it is attended with this advantage, tha 
while a perſon is affected with it, he is ſure to be trouble 
with no other dangerous diſtemper: and they look upon 
the diſappearing of this, as a prognoſtic of ſome worſe 
diſorder. 'They are therefore very eaſy under it for years 
together, without being very ſolicitous about curing it, 
It is remarkable that the vulgar in Scotland are poſeſed 
of the ſame opinion with reſpect to the itch; and even 
carry it ſo far as to aſhrm, that the catching this diſtem- 
per proves a cure for any other previous to it; conſier- 
ing it in the ſame light as others do the gout, and per- 
haps with equal foundation. James. 

COURBARIL, the name of a genus of plants. See 
LocvusT-tree. 

COURIER, or Cox RI R, from the French courir, to run, 
a meſſenger ſent poſt, or expreſs, to carry diſpatches. 
Antiquity, too, had its couriers z we meet with two kinds, 
viz. thoſe who ran on foot, called by the Greeks eme. 
rodromi, q. d. couriers of a day. Pliny, Corn. Nepos, and 
Cxſar, mention ſome of theſe, who would run twenty, 
thirty, thirty-ſix, and, in the circus, even forty leagues 
per day. And riding couriers, curſores equitantes, h 
changed horſes, as the modern courters do. 
Xenophon attributes the firſt couriers to Cyrus. Hero- 
dotus ſays, they were very ordinary among the Perſians, 
and that there was nothing in the world more {wilt than 
theſe kind of meſſengers. © That prince,” ſays Xenc- 
phon, © examined how far a horſe would go in 2 da]; 
« and built ſtables, at ſuch diſtances from each other, 
& where he lodged horſes, and perſons to take care 0 
« them; and at each place kept a perſon always ready to 
« take the packet, mount a freſh horſe, and forward itt 
the next ſtage: and thus quite through his empire. 
But it does not appear, that cither the Greeks or Romans 
had any regular fixed cowrters, till the time of Auguſtus: 
under that prince they travelled in cars; though it T 
pears from Socrates, they aſterwards went on horſebac ' 
Under the weſtern empire, they were called N 
and under that of Conſtantinople, curſeres: whence wy 
modern name. See Pos. 

COURIERS extraordinary, Sce EXTRAORDINARY: 

CouURIERs, Van. Sce VAN Courters. 1 

COURSE, in Navigation, the point of the compaſs, or : 
rizon, on which a ſhip ſteers; or the angle W. 
rhumb line on which it ſails makes with the 2. 
When a veſſel begins its courſe, the wind wherewit . : 
driven makes a certain angle with the meridian 0. 5 
place; and, as it is here ſuppoſed, the ve el fo = 
exactly the direction of the wind; it makes the 
angle with the meridian which the wind makes. 
Ihe wind is further ſuppoſed always the ſame; 1 
cauſe each point, or inſtant of a courſe, may be * the 
as the firſt; every moment of the courſe it mare 
ſame angle with the wind. | | . 
Now a wind that is north-eaſt, v. 7 here (and 1 


has courſe, or 
le, we lay, cou 


iſtemper, 
on in Java 


= 3 Ny rees with 
lequence makes an angle of forty- five deg meridia 
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meridian), is north-eaſt wherever it blows, and makes 
the ſame angle of forty-five degrees with all the meridi- 
ans it meets. 

The courſe of a veſſel, therefore, driven by the ſame wind, 
makes the ſame angle with all the meridians on the ſur- 
face of the globe. ; 
If the veſſel run north and ſouth, it makes an angle in- 
finitely ſmall with the meridian, i. e. is parallel to it, or 
never goes from it: if it run caſt and weſt, it cuts all 
the meridians at right angles. In the firlt caſe it deſcribes 
a great circle; in the ſecond, either a great circle, which 
is the equator, or a parallel, But if the courſe be be- 
tween the two, it does not then deſcribe a circle ; be- 
cauſe a circle drawn in ſuch a manner, would cut all 
the meridians at unequal angles. It deſcribes therefore 
a ſpiral or curve, the eſſential condition whereof is to 
cut all the meridians under the ſame angle; called the 
hredromic curve, or loxodromy, popularly rhumb. 

The ſhip's courſe, therefore, except in the two firſt caſes, 
is always a loxodromic curve; and the hypothenuſe of a 
-reAangle triangle, the two other ſides whereof are the 
ſhip's way in latitude and longitude. 
The latitude is uſually had by obſervation. 
The rhumb, or angle of the courſe, is had by the com- 
paſs, together with the one or other of the two ſides; 
and what remains to be calculated in failing, is the 
quantity of the longitude, and of the rhumb, or cour ſe. 
Coursr, complement of the, See COMPLEMENT. 
CouRsE of @ river. See RiveR. . 
Courss, in Architecture, denotes a continued range of 
ſtones, level, or of the ſame height, throughout the 
whole length of the building; and not interrupted by 
any aperture. It forms a parapet to the intermediate 
ſpace between the body of the building and the wings. 

See Tab. Archilefure, fi. 16. and K, fig. 40. Sce alſo 
BuiLDING, WALL, and MasoxNRx. 

Coust of plinths, is the continuity of a PLINTH of ſtone, 
or plaiſter, in the face of a building; to mark the ſepa- 
ration of the ſtories. 


Covxse is alſo uſed for a collection, or body of laws, ca- 


nons, or the like. See Cops. 
The civil courſe, is the collection of Roman laws, com- 
piled by order of Juſtinian. See CtviL law. — Canonical 
courſe, is the collection of the canon law, made by 
Gratian. 
CouRsE, again, is uſed for the time ordinarily ſpent in 
learning the principles of a ſcience, or the uſual points 
and queſtions therein. Thus, a ſtudent is ſaid to have 
finiſhed his c-7/2 in the humanities, in philoſophy, &c. 
Cours is alſo uſed for the elements of an art exhibited 
and explained, either in writing, or by actual experiment. 
Hence our cxrſes of philoſophy, anatomy, chemiſtry, 
mathematics, &. probably ſo called, as going through- 
out, or running the whole length or courſe of the art, &c. 
CovuRsE of the neon. Sec Moo. 
CounsF, Paddoct. Sec PADDOCK. 


COURSES, in Sea-Language, is uſed for a ſhip's main-ſail 


and fore-ſail. When ſhe ſails under them only, without 


lacing on any bonnets, they ſay, ſhe goes under a pair of 
courſes, Or more generally, all the principal fails, viz. 
the main: ſail, fore-ſail, and mizen, are thus diſtinguiſh- 
ed: and ſometimes alſo the mizen ſtay-ſail and fore-ſail, 
and all the main ſtay-ſails of brigs and ſchooners. 
COURSING. There are three — courſes with grey- 
hounds. 1. At the hare. 2. At the fox. And, 3. Ar 
the deer. 
For the deer there are two ſorts of curſes, the one in the 
paddock, the other either in the foreſt or purlicu. For 
the paddock courſe, there muſt be the greyhound and 
the terrier, and the mungril greyhound, whoſe buſineſs 
it is to drive away the deer before the greyhounds are 
flipped ; a brace, or a leaſh, are the uſual number ſlipped 
at a time, ſeldom at the utmoſt more than two brace. 
In courſing the deer in the foreſt or purlieu, there are 
two ways in uſe, the one is caurſing from wood to wood, 
and the other upon the lawns by the keeper's lodge. 
In the caurſing from wood to wood, the way is to throw 
in ſome young hounds into the wood, to ing out the 
deer; and if any deer come out that is not weighty, or a 
deer or antler, which is buck, ſore or ſorrel, then you 
are not to ſlip your greyhounds, which are held at the 
end of the wood, where the keepers, who can gueſs very 
well on theſe occaſions, expect that the deer will come 
out. If a proper deer come out, and it is ſuſpected that 
the brace or leaſh of greyhounds flipped after him, will 
not be able to kill him, it is proper to waylay him with a 
couple of freſh greyhounds. 
The courſing upon the lawn is the moſt agreeable of all 
other ways. When the keeper has notice of this, he 
will lodge a deer for the courſe, and then by coming un- 
der the wind, the greyhound may be brought near enough 
to be ſlipped for a fair courſe. | 


C O U 


The beſt method of curſing the hare, is to go out and 
nd a hare ſitting, which is eaſily done in the ſummer, 
by walking acroſs the lands, either ſtubble, fallow, or 
corn grounds, and caſting the eye up and down ; for in 
ſummer they frequent theſe places for fear of the ticks, 
which are common in the woods at that ſeaſon ; and in 
autumn, the rains falling from the trees offend them. 
The reſt of the year there requires more trouble, as the 
buſhes and thickets muſt be beat to rouſe them, and 
often they will lie ſo cloſe, that they will not ſtir till the 
pole almoſt touches them: the ſportſmen are always 
pleaſed with this, as it promiſes a good comr/e, 
If a hare lies near any cloſe or covert, and with her head 
that way, it is always to be expected that ſhe will take 
to that immediately on being put up : al! the company 
are therefore to ride up and place themſelves between 
her and the covert before ſhe is put up, that ſhe may 
take the other way, and run on an open ground. When 
a hare is put up, it is always proper to give her ground 
or law, as it is called, that 1s, to let her run twelve- 
ſcore yards or thereabouts, before the greyhounds are 
ſlipped at her; otherwiſe ſhe is killed too ſoon, and the 
greateſt part of the ſport thrown away, and the pleature 
of the ſeveral windings and turnings that. the creature 
will make to get away, is all loſt. A good ſportſman 
had rather ſee a hare ſave herſelf, after a fair courſe, than 
ſee her murdered by the greyhounds as ſoon as ſhe is up. 
In cour/ing the fox, no other art is required than ſtanding 
clofe, and on a clear wind, on the outſide of ſome grove, 


where it is expected he will come out; and when he is 


come out, he muſt have head enough allowed him, elfe 


he will turn back to the covert. The ſloweſt greyhound 


will be able to overtake him after all the odds of diſtance 
neceſſary; and the only danger is, the ſpoiling the dog 
by the fox, which too often happens; for this reaſon, 
no greyhound of any value ſhould be run at this courſe, 
_ the ſtrong, hard-bitten dogs, that will ſeize any 
thing. 

For the laws of cour/ſing eſtabliſhed by the duke of Nor- 
folk, and the ſportſmen of the kingdom in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, ſee Sportſman's Bict. in VOC. 


COURT, an appendage to a House, or habitation ; con- 


liſting of a piece of ground incloſed with walls, but open 
upwards. 

he word is formed from the French cour, and that from 
the Latin cohors : whence alſo cortis and curtis are ſome- 
times uſed for the ſame. In the laws of the Germans, 
there is one article, De es qui in curte regis ſurtum commi- 
ſerit; and another, De eo gui in curte ducis hominem ecciderit. 
Others derive court from the Gauliſtr cars, formed of 
cohors, and cobors from yopr®.. See Conor. 
The court before a houſe is properly called the fare-court ; 
that behind, the back-courtz that where country affairs, 


&c. are managed, 1. e. where cattle, &c. come, the 
baſſe=court, 


Cour is alſo uſed for the palace, or place where a king, 


or ſovereign prince, reſides. 


CourT, Curia, in a Law Senſe, is the place where the 


judges diſtribute juſtice, or exerciſe their juriſdiction. 
Allo the aſſembly of judges, jury, &c. in that place. 
By the law of England, no court in this kingdom can 
claim any juriſdiction, unleſs it be ſome way or other 
derived from the crown; the king being the fountain 
of juſtice, and the ſupreme magiſtrate of the king- 
N intruſted with the whole executive power of the 
and. 
Vet the king cannot give any addition of juriſdiction to 
an ancient court; but all ſuch courts muſt be held in ſuch 
manner, and proceed by ſuch rules, as their known 
ufage has limited and preſcribed. Whence it follows 
for inſtance, that the caurt of king's bench cannot be au- 
thorized to determine a mere real action between ſubject 
and ſubject; nor can the court of common pleas enquire 
of treaſon or felony. 
In this ſenſe, courts are divided into /overeion, or [ 
and ſubaltern, or inferior: and, ant ts meta 1rd 
cord, and baſe courts, Crompton deſcribes thirty-two 
ceurts in England, moſt of them courts of record. 
Courts of record are created by act of parliament, letters 
patent, or preſcription, | 
The ſupreme court is the court of PARLIAMENT. 

uperior courts of record are diſtingui ? 
f 2 4 _ guiſhed into more princi- 
The more principal courts are, the houſe of lords, the court of 
chancery, the king's bench, common pleas, and excheguer ; 
and alſo, according to Sir Matthew Hale, the Juflices 
itinerant ad cemmunia placita, and ad placita forefle. 
The leſs principal courts ef record are ſuch as ate held, 1. 
By commiſſions of gao!-delivery, eyer and terminer, ffile 
i privs, and ſome others. 2. By cuſtom, or charter; 
as the courts of the counties palatine of Lancaſter, Cheſ- 
ter, Durham. 3. By virtue of an act of parliament, 
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and the king's commiſſion ; as the court of ſewtrs, juſtices 


7. the peace, Ic. ' 

nferior courts of record are, corporation courts, 

and the ſheriffs tourn. | 
Every cut of record is the king's court, though the pro- 
fits may be another's. If the 1 of ſuch courts err, 
a writ of error lies The truth of its records ſhall be 
tried by the records themſelves, and there can be no 
averment againſt the truth of the matter recorded. 
Coke, Litt. 117. b. 8. Coke, 38. b. | 
Conurts not of record are, the courts baron, county courts, hun- 
dre courts, and others. 

"Theſe courts cannot impoſe any fine on an offender, nor 
award a capias, nor hold plea of debt or treſpaſs, if the 
debt or damages amount to forty ſhillings ; nor of a 
treſpaſs done vi & armis, though the damage be laid 
under forty ſhillings. And their proceedings may be 
denied and tried by a jury, and a writ of falſe judgment, 
not of error, lies on their judgments. 

The court of chancery proceeding by ſubpana, is not a 
*court of record. 

On the ſubject of courts, ſee New Abr. of the Law, 
tit. Courts, 

Again, courts are either ſuch as are held in the king's. 
name, as all the ordinary courts ; or thoſe held by his 
authority, where the precepts are iſſued in the judge's 
name, virtute magiſtratus ſur, as the admiral's court. 

In England, we have four principal courts ſubſiſting; all 
eſtabliſhed by ancient cuſtom of the realm, rather than 
by any ſtatute ; though their eſtabliſhments have been 
from time to time ſince confirmed by aQts of parliament. 
Theſe are, the courts of hins's bench; the common bench, or 
ple; the excheguer; and the court of chancery. See each 
in its alphabetical order, infra. 

CourT of Admiralty, is a court held by the high admiral, or 
commiſſioners of the admiralty; to which belongs the 
deciſion of all maritime controverſies, trials of malefac- 
tors, and the like. | 
The proceedings in this court, in all civil matters, are 
according to the civil law; becauſe the ſea is without 
the limits of the common law, and under the admiral's 

juriſdiction 
In criminal afairs, which ordinarily relate to piracy, the 
proceedings in this corre were anciently likewiſe by in- 
formation and accuſation, according to the civil law; 
but that being found inconvenient, becauſe no perſon 
could ve convicted without either their own confeſſion, 
or an eye-witneſs of the fact, ſo that the greateſt offend- 
ers often eſcaped with impunity, there were two ſta- 
tutes made by Henry VIII. enacting, that criminals 
mould henceforth be then tried by witneſſes and a jury; 
and this by ſpecial commiſſion from the king to the lord 
admiral : wherein ſome of the judges of the realm are 
always to be commiſſioners ; and the trial according to 
the laws of England, directed by thoſe ſtatutes. 

The court of admiralty, is ſaid to have been firſt erected in 

1357, by king Edward III. To the civil law, firſt in- 

troduced in it by the founder, were afterwards added, 

by bis ſucceſſors, particularly Richard I. the laws of 

Oleron; and the marine uſes and conſtitutions of ſeveral 

people; as thoſe of Genoa, Piſa, Marſeilles, Meſſina, 

&c. The juriſdiction of this court was limited by 

Richard Il. | 

Under this court is alſo a court-merchant, or court of 

equity z wherein all differences between merchants are 

decided, according to the rules of the civil law. 

Between the courts of admiralty and common law, there 

ſeems to be diviſum imperium; for the ſea, ſo far as the 

low-water mark, is accounted infra corpus comitatus adja- 
centis; and the cauſes thence ariſing are determinable by 
the common law : yet when the ſea is full, the admiral 
has juriſdiction there alſo ſo long as the ſea flows, over 
matters done between the low-water mark and the ſhore. 
The admiralty court is not allowed to be a court of record, 
becauſe it proceeds by the civil law; and the judge has 
no power to take ſuch a recognizance as a court of re- 
cord may. The proceſs and proceedings are in the name 
of the lord admiral, and by libel; and the plaintiſf and 
defendant enter into a ſtipulation or bond for appear- 

ance, and to abide the ſentence. 4 Inſt. 134, 135. 

If an erroneous judgment be given in the admiralty, ap- 

peal may be had to DELEGATES appointed by commiſ- 


courts leet, 


ſion out of chancery, whoſe ſentence ſhall be final. Stat. | 


8 Eliz, c. 5. 

Among the Hollanders, the five admiralties are ſo many 
chambers, compoſed of the deputies of the nobles, the 
provinces, and the towns; to whom belong the equip- 
ping out of fleets, the furniſhing proviſions for them, 
and directing what relates to maritime affairs, 

Cour of Aids, in France. See Alps. 

CourT of Arches, Curia de arcubus, the chief and moſt an- 
cient conſiſtory court belonging to the archbiſhop of Can- 


COU 


terbury, for the debating of ſpiritual cauſe, 
called from the church in London, commonly 
Mary le Bow, where it was formerly held, 
had its name from the ſteeple, which was r 
_ 1 1 like bent bows. Cowel. 
Ihe judge of this court is ſtyled dean of th 
cial of > 0 arches court. He bath 24 * ofh. 
tion in all eccleſiaſtical cauſes, except what 
the prerogative court; alſo all manner of appeals * 
biſhops, or their chancellors or commiſſaries * Toe. 
chapters, &c. firſt or laſt are directed hither. He * ag 
ordinary juriſdiction throughout the whole provin = 
Canterbury in caſes of appeals; ſo that upon an — i] 
made, he without any farther examination of 4 pal 
ſends out his citation to the appellee, and his inhibit % 
to the judge, from whom the appeal was made. Of this | 
ſee more, 4 Inſt. 337. But he cannot cite an "fon 
out of.the dioceſe of another, unleſs it be 4 = "1 
&c. 23 Hen. VIII. c. 9. In another ſenſe * 
of arches has a peculiar juriſdiction of thirteen pariſhes A 
London, called a deanery (being exempt from the - 
thority of the biſhop of London), of which the pariſh of 
Bow is the principal. The perſons concerned in this 
court, are the judge, advocate, regiſters, proctors &e 
and the foundation of a ſuit in theke courts, is a citation 
for the defendant to appear; then the libel is exhibited, 
which contains the action, to which the defendant muſt 
anſwer : whereupon the ſuit is conteſted, proofs are 
1 and the cauſe determined by the julge, upon 
earing the advocates on the law and fact; when follows 
the ſentence and decree thereupon. Jacob. See Ay. 
DIENCE. 
This court (as alſo the court of peculiars, the admiralty 
court, the prerogative court, and the court of delegates, 
for the moſt part) is now held in the hall belonging 8 
the college of civilians, commonly called Doctors Com. 
—_ 3 3 | 
rom this ct, the appeal is to the king in Ch 
by as How: VT. © 2h Ia 
CouRT of Arihdeacon, is the moſt inferior court in the whole 
eccleſiaſtical polity. It is held before the archdeacon 
or his official, and appeal lies to the biſhop's court, 
CouRT of Ae gee ASSISE., 
CouRT of Augmentation, the name of a court ereclech 27 
Hen. VIII. for determining ſuits and controverſies, te- 
lating to monaſteries and abbey lands. 'The intent of 
this court was that the king might be juſtly dealt with, 
touching the profit of ſuch religious houſes, and their 
lands, as were given him by act of parliament the ſame 
year. This cowt was diſſolved under queen Mary, by 
the parliament held the firſt year of her reign ; but the 
office of augmentation remains to this day, in which are 
many valuable records. Terms de Ley. 68. 
CouRT of Barghmete. See BARGHMOTE. 
CourTs Baron, are ceurts that all lords of manors, who 
were anciently called barons, have within their reſpective 
precincts. It is an inſeparable incident to 2 manor; 
and muſt be held by preſcription, for it cannot be created 
at this day. 1 Inſt. 58. 4 Inſt. 268. 
A court baron muſt be kept on ſome part of the manor; 
and is twofold. 1. By cuſtom: as, it a man having 2 
manor in a town, grant the inheritance of che copyholds 
thereto belonging to another; this grantee may keep a 
court for the cuſtomary tenants, and accept ſurrenders to 
the uſe of others, and make both admittances and grants. 
2. By common law. This is of freeholders, which is pro- 
erly called a court baren, wherein the freebolders are 
judges: whereas of the other, the lord or his ſteward is 
judge. X 
Coons, Biſhop's, an eccleſiaſtical court held in the cathe- 
dral of each dioceſe z the judge whereof is the bilhop3 
chancellor, anciently called ecclefia/ticus, and eccliſie cat- 
fidicus, q. d. the church- lawyer; who judges by the civil 
and canon law; and, if the dioceſe be large, has his 
commiſſaries in remote parts, who hold what they call 
conſi/tory courts, for matters limited to them by their com- 
miſſion. 
CourT of Chancery, the grand court of equity, and con- 
ſcience, inſtituted to moderate the rigour of the other 
courts that are tied to the ſtricteſt letter of the law. 
The judge of this court is the lord high chancellor, 
whoſe function ſee under CHANCELLOR. _ 1 
The proceedings of this cot are either ordinary, like 
other courts, according to the laws, {tatutcs, and cus. 
toms of the nation, by granting put writs remedial oy 
mandatory, writs of grace, &c. or extrasrdmar), mn 
ing to equity and conſcience, by bills, an{wers, . af 
crees, to examine frauds, combinations, truſts, ſec 
uſes, &c. to ſoſten the ſeverity of common law, p 
reſcue people from oppreſſion; to relieve them — 
cheats, bee accidents, breaches of truſt, &c. 


Out of the, court of chancery, are iſſued writs 2 wo 


| 


Co 


clamations, charters, protections, patents, ſafe conducts, 
and writs of moderata miſer icordia, & c. 

Here are alſo ſealed and enrolled letters patent, treaties 
and leagues, deeds, writs, and commiſſions. 

The officers of this court, beſide the lord chancellor, who 
is ſupreme judge, are, the maſter of the rolls, who, in 
the chancellor's abſence, hears cauſes, and gives de- 
crees; and twelve maſters of chancery, one of whom is 
the maſter of the rolls, who are aſſiſtants, and fit by 
turns on the bench. 

For the equity part of this court there are fix clerks, and 
their deputies, who have under them a number of others, 
called the ſixty ſworn clerks, in the nature of at- 
torneys of the court; two chief examiners, fot examining 
witneſſes, who have each five or fix clerks apiece z one 
principal regiſter, who has four or five deputies z clerk 
of the crown, who makes writs, commiſhons, &c. 
warden of the Fleet; ſerjeant at arms, who bears the 
mace before the chancellor; and the uſher and crier of 
the court. | 

To the common law part belong the twenty-four curſi- 
tors, and their clerks, who make out original writs 
clerks of the petty bag; clerks of the hanaper 3 compt- 
roller of the hanaper ; clerk of appeals; clerk of the ta- 
culties; ſealer; chafe-wax clerks of the patents, of 
preſentations, diſmiſſions, licenſes to alienate, enroll- 
ments, protections, ſubpoenas, affidavits, &c. See each 
under its proper article. 

Appeals from the decrees of the court of chancery may be 
brought into the HousE of lords. 

The juriſdiction of this cove was impugned about the 
time of its original creation, and even in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth it was ſtrongly holden by the judges of | 
the common law courts, that the chancellor could not | 
by his decree ſequeſter the party's lands, that is, he could 
only agere in per ſonam, but not in rem; and agreeably 
thereunto it was reſolved, 16 Eliz. in the caſe of Cole- 
ſton and Gardener, that if a man killed a ſequeſtrator 
in the execution of ſuch proceſs, it was no murder. 
Vide New Abr. Law, vol. 1. p. 588. Cro. Eliz. 651. 
4 Inſt. 84. 1 Rol. Rep. 86. 190. Lit. Rep. 166. 
Alſo in the reigns of queen Elizabeth, and king James 
the Firſt, there are ſeveral ſtrong opinions, that a court 
of equity could not examine, or give redreſs in a cauſe 
after judgment at law; and that ſuits in equity, to relieve 
againſt a judgment at law, are within the ſtatutes, which 
make it a præmunire to appeal to any foreign court, eſpe- 
cially if the end thereof be to controvert the very point 
determined at law, or to ſeek relief after judgment in a 
caſe wherein the law may relieve, as againſt exceſs of 
damages. But ſuch opinions ſeem now to be wholly 
exploded. Vid. Caf. Eq. Abr. p. 130. 

The ancient rule ſor the juriſdiction of the extraordinary 
court of chancery, was confined to frauds, accidents, and 
truſts ; and though at this day, by its power of granting 
injunctions, it curbs the juriſdiction of other courts, and 
thereby has ſwallowed up the greateſt part of the buſineſs 
of the common law; yet it is ſtill under ſome of theſe 
notions, that 1t exerciſes a juriſdiction in relieving againſt 
forfeitures, penalties, where a compenſation can be 
made, in preventing multiplicity of ſuits, decreeing a 
ſpecific execution of agreements, aſſiſting defective con- 
veyances, &c. But in no caſe will it relieve againſt an 
act of parliament, nor directly againſt a fundamental 
rule or maxim of the common law, nor retain a ſuit 
where the party appears to have a plain and adequate re- 
medy at law. Three things, ſays lord Coke, are to be 
adjudged in a court of equity. 1. All covins, frauds, and 
deceits, for which there is no remedy by the ordinary 
courſe of law. 2. Accidents, as when a ſervant, obligor, 
or mortgagor, is to pay money on a certain day, and they 
happen to be robbed in going to pay it. 3. Breaches of 
truſt and confidence. 4 Inſt. 84. 

Upon this foundation, that a court of equity could not re- 
lieve againit a maxim of the common law, it was form- 
erly holden, that one executor could not compel the 
other to account; that one joint-tenant could not ſue his 
companion; that if an obligee loſt his bond, he was 
without remedy : ſo where the leſſor entered upon his 
leflee, and ſuſpended his rent, it was held that he had 
no remedy : ſo where the party became remedileſs by 
his own act, as by paying money without an acquittance : 
ſo where one on valuable conſideration promiſed to make 
a leaſe, it was held that the party could not ſue on this 
promile in equity, becauſe he might have an action on 
the caſe. But theſe laſt opinions are now of no weight 
or authority, as appears by daily experience. 

All matters of truſt are particularly within the juriſdic- 
tion of the court of chancery. 


1 


CouRT of Chivalry, or the Marſhal's Court; a court whereof | 
the judges are, the lord high conſtable, and the earl mar- 


ſhal of England. 


monſes for parliaments and conyocations, edits, pro- 


Vol. I. No .. 
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This court is the fountain of marſhal law; and the earl 
. marſhal is not only one of the judges, but alſo to ſee 
execution done. 4 Inſt. 123. See CHIVALRY. 
CourT Chriſtian, Curia Chriſtianitatis, is an eccleſiaſtical 
judicature, oppoſed to the civil court, or lay tribunal : 
and as in ſecular courts, human laws are maintained; ſo 
in the court Chriſtian, the laws of Chriſt ſhould be the 
rule. The judges therefore are divines; as archbiſhops, 
biſhops, archdeacons, &c. 2 Inſt, 488. Courts Chr iſtian 
are ſo called, becauſe they handle matters eſpecially ap- 
pertaining to Chriſtianity. See Cour Ts Eccleſiaſtical, 
infra, See alſo Cons15TORY. 
CouRTs of Cinque-poris, See CINQUE-PORTS. 
CourT of Common Pleas, Communia placita, or Bancus com- 


munis, one of the king's courts, held in Weſtminſter-hall. 


Gwyn obſerves, that till the granting of Magna Charta, 
there were but two cotrts called the king's courts, viz. 
the exchequer, and the king's bench; and that upon the 
grant of that charter, the court of common pleas was erect- 
ed, and fixed to a place certain, viz. Weſtminſter-hall : 
whence the writs which before ran coram me vel juſticiariis 
meis, ſimply, were now changed, and run coram juftici- 
ariis meis apud I eſi mon. | | 
The juriſdiftion of this court is founded on original writs, 
iſſuing out of the chancery, which, are the king's man- 
dates for them to proceed on to determine ſuch and ſuch 
cauſes. But this is to be underſtood when the cauſe is 
between common perſons; for when an attorney, or 
any perſon belonging to the court, is plaintiff, he ſues by 
writ of 3 and is ſued by bill, which is in nature 
of a petition; both which originally commence in the 
—_ plear, and have no foundation in the chancery. 
4 Inſt. 99. 
The juriſdiction of each court is at this day ſo well eſta- 
bliſhed, that as the court of king's bench cannot deter- 
mine a mere real action, ſo neither can the court of com- 
a N enquire of ſelony or treaſon. Vide 2 Hawk. 
C. p. 2. 
This court, without any writ, may, upon a ſuggeſtion 
only, grant prohibitions, to keep as well temporal as ec- 


dcleſiaſtical courts within their bounds and juriſdiction. 


See 4 Inſt. 99. and Vaughan's Reports, p. 157. 

In term time, this court may award a habeas corpus b 
the common law, for any perſon committed for any cauſe 
under treaſon or felony; and thereupon diſcharge him, 
if it ſhall clearly appear, by the return, that the com- 
mitment was againſt law, as being , made by one who 
had no juriſdiction of the cauſe, or for a matter, for 
which, by law, no man ought to be puniſhed. Vide 
Vaughan, 154, ſeq. 2. Jones, 14. 

All civil cauſes, both real, perſonal, and mixed, are 
tried in this court, according to the ſtrict law of the 
realm : Forteſcue repreſents it as the only court for real 
cauſes: 

The chief juſtice hereof is called the lord chief juſtice of the 
common pleas, whole falaty is 2500/1. a year; who is ac- 
companied with three of his aſſociates, at a ſalary of 
2000/. each, created by letters patent, and as it were 
Judges initatled or placed on the common bench by the 
ord chancellor, and the lord chief juſtice of the court. 
The reſt of the officers belonging to this court are, the 
cuſtos brevium; three prothonotaries, or prænotaries, 
lee PRoTHONOTARY; a chirographer; ſeventeen filazers ; 
exigenter ; clerk of the warrants; clerk of the juries, 
or jurata writs z clerk of the treaſury; clerk of the king's 
ſilver; clerk of the eſloigns ; clerk of the outhawries ; 
clerk of the errors, &c. whoſe ſeveral functions ſee in 
their places, CusTos brevium, CHIROGRAPHER, Ex1- 
GENTER, CLERK, &c. 


CouRT of Conſcience, Curia conſcientia. In the 9th of Henry 


VIII. the court of conſcience in London was erected : there 


was then made an act of common council, that the lord 
mayor and aldermen ſhould aſſign monthly two alder- 
men and four diſcreet commoners, to be commiſſioners 
to fit in this court twice a week, to hear and determine 
all matters brought before them between party and party 
between citizens and freemen of London, in all caſes 
where the debt or damage was under forty ſhillings. 
And this act of common council is confirmed by the 
ſtat. 1 Jac. I. which empowers the commiſſioners of this 
court to make ſuch orders between the parties touchin 
ſuch debts, as they ſhall find ſtand to equity and —_ 
conſcience. Alſo the ſtat. 3 Jac. I. c. 15. ſince ex- 
— and amended by 14 Geo. II. c. 10. farther eſta- 
liſhes this court 3 the courſe and practice whereof is b 
ſummons, to which if the party appear, the commil- 
lioners proceed ſummarily; examining the witneſſes of 
both parties, or the parties themſelyes on oath; and as 
they ſee cauſe, give judgment. If the party ſummoned 
appear not, the — — have power to apprehend 
and commit him: alſo the commiſſioners have power to 


2 refuſing to obey their orders, & c. Vid. 
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| There are many other courts of conſcience lately eſtabliſhed | 


by a& of parliament, of a ſimilar nature; as that for 
Southwark, for Weſtminſter, the 'Tower Hamlets, &c. 
&C. 


Cour of the Coroner, is a court of record, to enquire when 


any one dies in priſon, or comes to a ſudden and violent 
death, by what manner he came to his end. See Co- 
RONER, 


CovurT, County, is a court of juſtice held in each county by 


the ſheriff thereof, or his deputy, every month. Sec 
DHERIFF, 

This county court had anciently the cognizance of matters 
of great moment; but it was much abridged by Magna 
Charta, and more 1 Edward IV. But it has ſtill the de- 
termination of debts and treſpaſſes under forty ſhillings. 
In effect, till the courts at Weſtminſter were erected, the 
county courts were the chief courts of the kingdom. 
Among the laws of king Edgar is this, viz, Let there be 
two county courts in a year, and let there be preſent a 
biſhop and an alderman or earl; one whereof ſhall judge 
according to the common law, the other according to 
the eccleſiaſtical law. The conjunction of theſe two 
powers to aſſiſt each other, is as ancient as the Engliſh 
government itſelf. They were firſt ſeparated by William 
the Conqueror, who brought all the eccleſiaſtical buſineſs 
into a conſiſtory, erected for that purpoſe; and the law 
buſineſs into the king's bench. 

CourT of Delegates, is a court where delegates or commiſ- 
ſioners are appointed by the king's commiſhon, under 
the great ſeal, upon an appeal to him. 

It is granted in three caſes: firſt, when a ſentence is 
given in an eccleſiaſtical cauſe, by the archbiſhop, or his 
official ; ſecondly, when a ſentence is given in an eccle- 
fiaſtical cauſe, in places exempt; thirdly, when ſentence 
is given in the admiralty court, in ſuits civil or marine, 
by order of the civil law. 4 Inſt. 339. Stat. 25 Hen. 
VIII. c. 19. 

This is the higheſt cart for civil affairs concerning the 
church; for the juriſdiction whereof it was provided, 
25 Hen. VIII that it ſhall be lawful for the ſubject, in 
caſe of deſect of juſtice in the eccleſiaſtical courts, to ap- 
peal to the ſovereign in his court of chancery; whence a 
commiſſion is directed under the great ſeal to particular 
perſons therein mentioned, for redreſs of judgment. 
From the higheſt eccleſiaſtical court there lies no appeal, 
but to the, court of delegates; and beyond this to no other, 
except to the houſe of lords. But the king, of his free 
will, may grant a COMMISSION of review under the great 
ſeal. Ihe citations run all in the king's name. 

Cour, Duchy, a court wherein all matters belonging to 
the duchy or county palatine of Lancaſter, are decided 
by decree of the chancellor of that court. 

The original of this court was in Henry the Fourth's 
time, who obtaining the crown by depoſition of Richard 
II. and having the duchy of Lancaſter, by deſcent, in 
right of his mother, became ſeiſed thereof as king, not 
as duke. So that all the liberties, franchiſes, and juriſ- 
dictions of the ſaid county paſſed from the king, by his 
great ſeal, and not by livery, or attornment, as the earl- 
dom of March, and other poſſeſhons, which deſcended to 
him by other anceſtors than the king's, did. 

Henry IV. by authority of parliament, ſevered the poſ- 
ſeſſions, liberties, &c. of the faid duchy from the crown: 
but Edward IV. reſtored them to their former nature. 
The officers belonging to this court are, a CHANCELLOR, 
attorney-general, receiver-general, clerk of the court, 
and meſſenger ; beſide the aſſiſtants, as an attorney in 


the exchequer, another in chancery, and four counſel- 


lors. See ATTORNEY of the Duchy. 

'The _— of Lancaſter, ſays Gwyn, grew out of the 
grant of Edward III. who gave that duchy to his fon 
John of Gaunt, and endowed it with royal rights, equal 
to thoſe of the county palatine of Cheſter. And ſoraſ- 
much as it came aſterwards io be extinct in the perſon of 
king Henry IV. by reafon of its union with the crown ; 
the ſame king ſuſpecting himſelf more rightfully duke of 
Lancaſter. than king of England, determined to fave his 
right in the duchy, whatever ſhould befal the kingdom. 


Accordingly, he ſepgrated the duchy from the crown ; | 


aud ſettled it ſo in his own perſon, and heirs, as if he 
had been no king, or politic body at all: in which con- 
dition it continued during the reigns of Henry V. and 


VI. who deſcended from him; till Edward IV. who, by 


recovery of the crown, recontinuing the right of the 
houſe of York, appropriated the duchy to the crown 
Again; yet ſo, that he ſuffered the court and officers to re- 
main as he found them. In this manner, it came, toge- 
ther with the crown, to Henry VII. who taking Henry 
the Fourth's policy (by whole right, indeed, he obtained 
the 3 re- ſeparated the duchy, and ſo leſt it to 
his poſterity, who ſlill enjoy it. 

Cour'ts Laliſiaſlical, Catia tecliſiaſlia, are thoſe courts 


 CourT of Exchequer, is a court wherein are tried all cauſ. 
es 


, 


which are held by the king's authorj | 
of the church, for — which chick 3 ſupreme head 
4Inſt. 321. | regard religion. 
The ſuits in ſpiritual or ecclefiaflical coures 


formation of manners, for puniſhing of h are for the re. 


tion, laying violent hands on a clerk —_ defama- 
ſome of their ſuits are to recover tyibes te like and 
Con- 


tracts of marriage, & c. and in cau i 

courts may give coſts, but not 2 coo the 
properly belong to theſe juriſdictions, are m +85 that 
and teſtamentary; and defamatory words for moni 
action lies at law, as for calling a perſon adu] * 
nicator, uſurer, or the like. 11 Rep. 54. Des for. 
The proceedings in the eccleſiaſtical courts are Jets 240. 
to the civil and canon law; by citation libet din 
upon oath, proof by witneſſes, and preſum ti 
and after ſentence for contempt, by excomnt icati 
and if the ſentence is diſliked, by appeal. * % 
tion of theſe courts is voluntary or contentious ; ne. 


puniſhments inflicted by them, are cen, 3 and the 
ments pro ſalute anime, by way of 3 K. * 


not courts of record. See AUDIENCE. 


» anſwer 
ons, &c. 


relating to the king's treaſury, or revenue; as 
accounts, diſburſements, cuſtoms, fines r 5 
It conſiſts of ſeven judges, viz. the lord treaſ | 
chancellor of the exchequer, the lord chief "Prank the 
a _— of _ __ and three other barons of 
exchequer at a ſalary o + 
I. baron. I 40006 s your a. 
The lord chief baron is the principal j 

See BARONS of the exchequer, principa! Judge of the ar, 
The court of exchequer is divided into . 

_ other þ non, eee Wu, 
All judicial proceedings according to 1 

coram barombus only: bee the court 4 equity held <4" ; 
exchequer chamber, is coram theſaurar io, cancellgri; 7 
barenibus ; before the treaſurer, chancellor, and har, 
For a long time aſter the Conqueſt, there ſate in the 2 
chequer, both ſpiritual and temporal barons of the le 
but of later times, there have ſat in their places ok 
judges, who, though no peers of the realm, yet retain 
the original denomination. : 

The common opinion of our hiſtorians is, that this awe 
was erefted by William the Conqueror, ſoon after his 
having obtained the kingdom ; and that it took its form 
from the eſchequier, or ſcaccarium, eſtabliſhed in Nor- 
mandy long before that time. In effect, the two ex- 
chequers have this in common, that the Norman was 
the ſupreme court of that duchy, or a general afſſe 
whereat all the great lords R——— to judge finally of 
all concerns of the greateſt importance z and was ambu- 
latory; and that the Engliſh exchequer was a court of the 
higheſt juriſdiction ; that the acts thereof were not to be 
examined by any ot the ordinary covrts ; that it was the 
repoſitory of the records of all the other cours; and that 
it was to be held in the king's court, and before him; 
and that it was concerned in the prerogative, as well as 
the revenue of the crown. 

The immediate profits of the crown, as of franchiles, 
lands, tenements, hereditaments, debts, duties, ac- 
counts, goods, chattels, all diſburſements, ſeizures, 
and fines impoſed on the ſubjects, &c. arc all within 
the juriſdiction of the exchequer. And the king's attor- 
ney may exhibit bills, ſor any matter concerning the 
king in inheritance, or profits; ſo alſo may any perſon 
who finds himſelf aggrieved in any cauſe proſecuted | 
againſt him on behalf of the king, or any patent by grant 
of the king, exhibit his bill againſt the king's attorue), 
&c. to be relieved by equity in this court. 

To this court belong two officers; the king's remen- 
brancer's office, and that of the lord treaſurer's rement- 
brancer. See REMEMBRANCER. $54 
Authors are divided about the origin of the denomination 
of this court, exchequer, Du-Cange is of opinion, it 
came from a chequer-wrought carpet, covering the great 
table in that court; or from the pavement of the c, 
which was chequer-wiſe: others, from the accomptan's 
in this office uſing chequers, or cheſs-boards, in the:r 
computations. c 
In the exchequer there are ſeven courts ; 1. The court 0 
pleas. 2. The court of accounts. 3- The court of 6 
ceipt, otherwiſe called the /ower exchequer, 3s alſo thc 
receipt of the exchequer z and is the place wherein the king 3 
revenue is received and diſburſed. The principal 0 ai 
hereof are, the lord treaſurer, a ſecretary of the ereafu', 
a chancellor of the exchequer, two chamberlains of 4 
exchequer, an auditor of the reccipts of the excheque%s 
four tellers, à clerk of the pells, an uſher of the receipt 
a tally cutter, &c, See farther under Tess 
CHANCELLOR of the eacheguer, SECRETARY, Cu- 
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TALLY, &c. 4. The court of ercheguer chamber, being 
the aſſembly of all the judges of England for matters in 
law. 5. The court of exchequer chamber, for errors in the 
court of exchequer, eſtabliſhed by 31 Edw. III. c. 12. 
6. The court of exchequer chamber, for errors in the king's 


bench, erected by 27 Eliz. c. 8. 7. The court of equity 
in the exchequer chamber. Vide New Abr, Law, vol. 1. 


Þy he 33 Hen. VIII. cap. 39. the court of exchequer has 
power to diſcharge all debts and duties due to the _ 
upon an equity diſcloſed ; and it is by virtue of this act, 
that they diſcharge recognizances : and it ſeems, by the 
ſaid act, they may diſcharge penal laws made before 
this ſtatute z but all penal laws made after the ſtatute 
cannot be diſcharged, but muſt be compounded. 
The cout of exchequer in Scotland, has the fame power, 
authority, privilege, and juriſdiction over the revenue 
of Scotland, as the court F exchequer in England has over 
the revenues there; and all things and matters competent 
to the court of exchequer in England, ſo far as they relate 
to the king's revenue, are likewiſe competent to the ex- 
chequer of Scotland. The judges are likewiſe inveſted 
with the power of paſſing ſignatures, gifts, and tutories, 
and to reviſe and compound them in the ſame manner as 
was done by the lord high treaſurer, commiſſioners of the 
treaſury, and court of exchequer in Scotland, before the 
union. All ſerjeants at law, barriſters at law, of five 

ears ſtanding, in any of the four inns of court of Eng- 
— ; and advocates of five years ſtanding, in the college 
of juſtice in Scotland, are qualified for being barons of 
this c-urt; whoſe commiſſions are quam diu ſe bene geſ- 
erint. 
cd uRT of Faculties, in England, belongs to the ee 

of Canterbury, and his officer is called magiſler ad facu 

taten. His power is to grant diſpenſations, as to marry, 
for the ſon to ſucceed his father in his benefice, one ta 
have two or more benefices incompatible, &c. 
The office where ſuch diſpenſations are taken out, is alſo 
called the Faculty race 

CourTs of For See ATTACHMENTS, REGARD, 

SwANIMOTE, and JUSTICE of the foreſt. 

CourT, Hundred, is a larger court baron held for all the 
inhabitants of a particular hundred, inſtead of a manor. 
CourrT of Huftings, a court of common pleas held before 
the lord mayor and aldermen of London, in Guild-hall. 
4 Inſt. 247. | a DEED 
Of the great antiquity of this court we find this mention in 
the laws of king Edward the Confeſſor. Debet etiam in 
London que eofl caput regni & legum, ſemper curia domini re- 
gis ſingulis ſeptimanis, die Lune huſtingis ſedere & teneri: 
fundata erat alim & ædiſicata ad inſlar & ad modum & in 
memoriam veteris magnæ Troje, & uſque in hodiernum diem, 
leges, & jura & dignitates, & libertates regiaſque conſuetu- 
dines ſuas una ſemper inviolabilitate conſervat. Taylor, Hiſt. 

of Gavel-kind. 

The court of hu/tings is the principal and higheſt of all the 
courts of the city. This court determines all pleas, real, 
perſonal, and mixt: and here all lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments, rents and ſervices within the city of Lon- 
don and ſuburbs of the ſame, are pleadable in two huſ- 
tings; the one called huſtings of the plea of lands, and 
the other called huſtings 1 common pleas. Error or 
attaint lies there of a judgment or falſe verdict in the 
ſheriffs' courts. 

Other cities and towns had alſo courts of the ſame name; 
as Wincheſter, Lincoln, York, &c. 

CourT of King's Bench, Bancus Regius, a court, or judgment- 
ſeat, ſo called, becauſe the king is ſuppoſed to ſit in per- 
ſon as judge of the court, which was formerly the caſe, 
and may do fo whenever he pleaſes; for which reafon 
all writs, and other proceſs in this court, are made re- 
turnable coram nobis, that is, before the king himſelf, 
and not coram juſticiariis neſtris, as is the form in the 
common pleas. 4 Inſt. 73. 

The judges of this caurt are the lord chief juſtice, whoſe 
annual talary is 4ooo/. and three other puiſne juſtices 
at 2000/. a year each. 

In this court are principally determined matters relating 
to the crown, and the peace. When any perſon is ag- 
gricved by an order of juſtices, or quartet- ſeſſions, they 
have recourſe hither ; the rights of elections of mayors, 
bailiffs, conſtables, &c. are often upon mandamuſes, 
brought before this court to be ſettled; and prohibitions 
are hence iſſued our to ſtay proceedings in the eccleſiaſti- 
cal, admiralty, or any inferior court, where the matter 
appears to be triable at common law. The ſubject has 
alſo a right to ſue in this caurt for any debt or contract, 
as well as in any other court, and may as advantageouſly 
and 5 proceed. 

The chief juſtice is conſtituted by writ, and he is to 
hold, guamaiu ſe bene geſſerint, and ſo cannot be diſplaced 
without ſome great miſdemeanor z though formerly the 


* 


COU 


chief juſtice, and other inferior judges, were made only 


durante beneplacito, and accordingly were turned out at the - 
king's pleaſure. He preſides under his majeſty in this court; | 


but when the court divides, in giving judgment upon any ſpe- 
cial argument, he hath but one voice; ſo that if the opi- 
nion of the court ſhould be equally divided, the matter 
muſt . reſt till one of the judges ſhall ſee juſt reaſon to 
alter his opinion. He is to attend the lords in parlia- 
ment, though he has no vote, unleſs he be a peer him- 
ſelf, but is to give his opinion and advice to the houſe by 
virtue of a writ of aſſiſtance; and is frequently therefore 
conſulted by them, both in making and repealing laws, 
and in altering or explaining them. He makes a return 
of all writs of error in parliament directed to this court; 
and with his own hand delivers the writ of error, and a 
tranſcript of the proceedings in the cauſe into the houſe 
of lords. 

The three puiſne, or inferior judges of this court, go the 
circuits, and are in commiſhon of oyer and terminer at 
the Old Bailey, They, as well as the chief juſtice, 
are entitled to their ſalary, though they happen not 
to fit one day in court in the term, unleſs they give 
their aſſent ſo lightly; as, on a ſcire facias, to be charged 
with negligence-: theſe alſo hold by guamdin ſe bene 


geſſerint. 


Ihere are ſeveral officers belonging to this court, as two 
chief clerks, or prothonotaries, who are ſuppoſed to 


enter all the pleadings and judgments between party and 
party 3 although this is in reality done by an entering- 
clerk under them; and all writs of /atitut, non omiltas, 
bills of Middleſex, habeas corpus, & c. arc ſubſcribed with 
the names of theſe chief clerks. 
The ſecondary acts as maſter of the office on the pleas 
ſide, and is the chief clerk's deputy; his buſineſs is to 
examine any perſon, who is to be ſworn an entering- 
clerk, or attorney at large, whether he be duly qualified, 
and to preſent him to the chief juſtice. He alſo ſigns all 
judgments, and gives coſts upon them ; and the court, 
upon any motion, in relation to the irregular practice of 
any clerk or attorney, generally refers the examination 
thereof to him. He alſo takes all affidavits in court (un- 
leſs on the crown-ſide); and the acknowlegement of all 
deeds in court. 
This court was always ambulatory, and removed with the 
king wherever he went : hence the writs returnable in 
this court are coram nobis ubicungue fuerimus in Anglia; and 
all records there are ſtyled coram rege, as it is ſtill ſup- 
poſed to have always the king himſelf in perſon ſitting in 
it; from whence it obtained the name of the court of 
king's bench, and hath always retained a ſupreme original 
juriſdiction in all criminal matters, for in theſe the pro- 
ceſs both iſſued, and was returnable into this court + but 
in treſpaſs it might be made returnable into either the 
king's bench, or common pleas; becauſe the plea was 
criminal as well as civil. Vide 4 Inſt. 70. 2 Inſt. 24. 
Cok. Lit. 71. Cromp. of Courts, 78. 1 Rol. Abr. 94. 
This court is often termed the cet merum of all the 
realm; and wherever it meets with an offence contrary 
to the firſt principles of juſtice, and of dangerous con- 
ſequence, if not reſtrained, it may adapt a proper puniſh- 
ment to it. For the better reſtraining ſuch offences, it 
has a diſcretionary power of inflicting exemplary puniſh- 
ment on offenders, either by fine, impriſonment, or 
other infamous puniſhment, as the nature of the crime, 
conſidered in all its circumſtances, ſhall require. It 
may make uſe of any priſon which ſhall ſeem moſt 
or” anc. and it is ſaid, that no other ceurt can remove or 
ail perſons condemned to impriſonment by this court. 
2 Hawk. P.C. p. 6. | 
An act of parliament, appointing, that all crimes of a 
certain denomination ſhall be tried before certain judges, 
does not exclude the juriſdiction of this court, without 
expreſs negative words; and therefore it has been re- 
ſolved, that 33 Hen. VIII. c. 12. which enacts, that all 
treaſons, &c. within the king's houſe, ſhall be deter- 
mined before the lord ſteward of the king's houſe, does 
not reſtrain the court of king's bench from proceeding 
againſt ſuch offences. 2 Inſt. 349. 
But when a ſtatute creates a new offence, which was not 
taken notice of by the common law, and erects a new 
juriſdiction for the puniſhment of it, and preſcribes a 
certain method of 8 it ſeems queſtionable 
ou, this court has an implied juriſdiction in ſuch 
a Caſe. 
The judges of this court are the ſovereign juſtices of oyer 
and terminer, gaol-delivery, conſervatocs of the peace, 
&c. As alſo the ſovereign coroners; and therefore, 


where the ſheriffs and coroners may receive appeals by 
the bill, 4 2 this court may. Alſo this . may | 


admit perſons to bail in all caſes according to their diſ- 


cretion. 4 Inſt. 73. 9 Co. 118. b. 4 Inſt, ibid, 4 Inſt. 
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This court has not only a power to reverſe erroneous 
judgments, for ſuch errors as appear the defect of the 
underſtanding ; but alſo to punith all inferior magiſtrates, 
and all officers of juſtice, * wilful and corrupt abuſes 
of their authority againſt the obvious principles of natu- 
ral juſtice. 3 1 
This court being the ſupreme court of oyer and terminer, 
gaol- delivery, and eyre, its preſence ſuſpends the power, 
and avoids the proceedings of all other courts of the ſame 
nature in the county where it ſits, during its ſitting there. 
4 Inſt. 73. 3 Inſt. 27. 

The civil fide of the king's bench commences on a ſup- 
poſition of a treſpaſs committed by the defendant in the 
county where it reſides, and that he is taken up by pro- 
ceſs of this court, as the ſovereign eyre, and being com- 
mitted to the marſhal, he may be declared againſt in ny 
civil action whatſoever. The firſt proceſs, therefore, is 
a bill either real or feigned ; and fo called, becauſe its 
ſoundation was the bill of complaint in court, touching 
the treſpaſs : in this is founded the latitat, which ſup- 
poſes that the defendant has eſcaped, and therefore ĩſſues 
in the king's name, to apprehend the party wherever he 
_ be found. Vide New Abr. Law, vol. i. p. 595 

_ and title Proceſs. 

CourT Leet, Leta viſus franci plegii, is a court of record, 
ordained for puniſhing offences againſt the crown; and 
is ſaid to be the moſt ancient court of the land. 2 Danv. 
Abr. 289. It enquires of all offences under high trea- 
ſon ; but thoſe who are to be puniſhed with loſs of life 
or member, are only enquirable and preſentable here, 
and to be certified over to the juſtices of aſſiſe. Stat. 1 
Edw. III. And this court is called the view of frank 
pledge, becauſe the king is to be there certified by the 
view of the ſteward, how many people are within every 
leet, and have an account- of their good manners and 
government; and every perſon of the age of twelve 
years, who hath remained there for a year and a day, 
may be ſworn to be faithful to the king, and the people 
are to be kept in peace, &c. A leet is incident to a 
hundred, as a court baron to a manor : for by grant of a 
hundred, a leet paſſeth; and a hundred cannot be with- 
out a leet. Kitch. 70. 

The uſual method of puniſhment in the court leet, 1s by 
fine and amercement; the former aſſeſſed by the ſteward, 
and the latter by the jury. 

Cour'r of the Legate, was a court obtained by cardinal 
Wolſey of pope Leo X. in the ninth year of Henry 
VIII. wherein he, as legate of the pope, had power to 
prove wills, and diſpenſe with offences againſt the fpiri- 
tual laws, &c. It was but of ſhort continuance. 

CourT of Marſhalſea, a court of record to hear and deter- 
mine cauſes, between the ſervants of the king's houſe- 
hold, and others within the verge: and hath juriſdiction 
of all, matters within the verge of the court, and of pleas | 
of treſpaſs, where either party is of the king's family ; | 
and of all other actions perſonal, wherein both parties 
are the king's ſervants. "This is the original juriſdiction 
of the court of marſhalſea. 

Couxr Martial, Curia Martialis, is a court for puniſhing 
the offences of officers and ſoldiers, in time of war: and 
it appears by our books, that if any perſon in commiſ- 
ſion, in time of peace, put to death any man by martial 
law, it is againſt Magna Charta, and murder. 3 Inſt. 5 2. 
Though temporal acts of parliament have of late enabled 
our kings to hold courts martial, in times of peace, &c. 
Deſertion and mutiny are puniſhable by this court z which 
muſt conſiſt of at leaſt thirteen commiihon officers z nine 
of whom muſt concur in order to ſentence of death. A 
field officer is not to be tried by any under the degree of 
a captain. 

CovmrTs, Mayer's. To the lord mayor and city of London, 
belong ſeveral courts of judicature. 'The higheſt and 
moſt ancient is that called the hu/tings, deſtined to ſecure 
the laws, rights, franchiſes, and cuſtoms of the city. 
The ſecond is a court of requeſt, or of conſcience 5 of which, 

before. The third is the court of the lord mayor and alder- 
men, where alſo the ſheriffs fit : to which may be added, 
two courts of ſheriffs; and the court of the city orphans, 
whereof the lord mayor and aldermen have the cuſtody. 
Alſo, the court of common council, which is a court or aſ- 
ſembly, wherein are made all by-laws which bind the 
citizens of London. It conſiſts, like the parliament, of 
two hpuſes : an upper, conliſting of the lord mayor and 
aldermen; and a lower, of a number of common council 
men, choſe by the ſeveral wards, as repreſentatives of 
the body of the citizens. In the court of common council, 
are made laws for the advancement of trade; and com- 
mittees yearly appointed, &c. But acts made by them 
are to have the aſſent of lord mayor and aldermen, by 
ſtat. 11 Geo. I. Alſo, the chamberlain's court, where 
every thing relating to the rents and revenues of the 
city, as allo the affairs of ſervants, &c. arc tranſacted. 
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Laſtly, to the lord mayor belong the 62 
of eſcheator; another Kees for the ae I? and 
of Thames ; another of gool-delivery, held uſual] * 1 
times a year, at the Old Bailey, for the trial f eight 
nals, whereof the lord mayor is himſelf the chief ; 
There are other courts called wardinotes, or 2 * 
the wards; and courts of, halymote, or aſſemblies & * 
ſeveral 2 and fraternities. e 
alace, Curia Palatii, was erected 
of 6 Charles I. and made a court of =: by (yon — 
ſonal actions, as debt, treſpaſs, Nander, Ko — 
arty and party within twelve miles of Whitehall Th 
judges of this c@zrt are, the ſteward of the kin b A 
old, the knight marſhal, and the ſteward o th — 
or his deputy. This court 18 held with that of Fa ua 
ſhalſea once a week in Southwark, and appeal * 
the court of king's bench. "The re * 
the defendant, by one of the knight marſhal's Op 12 
takes bond with ſureties for his appearance at the ang 
court : upon which appearance he muſt give bail * 
ſwer the condemnatian of the court; and the next 8 
after the bail is taken, the plaintiff is to declare 4+ 
ſet forth the cauſe of his action, and afterward . 
to iſſue and trial by a jury, according to the cuſtom cf 
the common law courts. : 


CouRT of Peculiars, is a ſpiritual cut, held in ſuch pa- 


riſhes as are exempt from the juriſdiction of the biſhob. 
and are peculiarly belonging to the archbiſhop of Can 
terbury. 4 Inſt. 338. Stat. 22 and 23 Car. II. 

There are royal peculiars, and archbiſhop's peculiats; 
the king's chapel is a royal peculiar, exempted from al 
ſpiritual juriſdiction, and reſerved to the immediate go⸗ 
vernment of the king himſelf: and there are alſo ſome 
peculiar eccleſiaſtical juriſdictions belonging to the ling 
which formerly appertained to monaſteries and religious 
houfes. x 
There are ſome penny which belong to deans and 
chapters, or a pre endary exempted from the archdeacon 
only ; they are derived trom the biſhop, of ancient com- 
poſition, and may be viſited by the bithop in his primary 
or triennial viſitation : in the mean time, an official of 
the dean and chapter, or prebendary, is the judge; and 
from hence the appeal lies to the biſhop of the diccele, 
Wood. 504. Appeal lieth from other peculiar curts to 
the king in chancery. Stat. 25 Hen. VIII. 

The dean and ehaptcr of St. Paul's have a peculiar ju- 
riſdiction; and the dean and chapter of Saliſbury hare 
a 1 peculiar within that dioceſe; ſo have the dean 
and chapter of Litchfield, &c. 2 Nelſ. Abr. 1240, 1241. 
Where a man dies inteſtate, leaving goods in ſeveral pe- 
culiars, it has been held that the archbiſhop is to grant 
adminiſtration. Sid. 90. 5 Mod. 239. Appeal lics to 
the king in chancery. 


CourT, Pie pouder, an ancient court mentioned in many 


of our ſtatutes, to be held in fairs, for the rendering of 
juſtice to buyers and ſellers, and the redreſs of grier- 
ances ariſing therein. 
It had its name either becauſe moſt ordmarily held in 
ſummer, and that the ſuiters hereat were chielly country 
clowns, with duſty feet, called by the French, preds 
prudreux ;, or from the expedition intended in the hcaring 
of cauſes proper thereto, before the duit went off the 
8 and defendant's feet: or rather, from the old 
'rench pied puldreaux, a pedlar; ſignifying the court ot 
ſuch petty chapmen as reſort to fairs or markets: 
The Saxons called it ceapung-gemet, i. e. court of Mer chor. 
diſe; or a court for the deciſion of diſputes relating to 
buying and ſelling. It is a court of record held during 
the continuance of the fairs. The fteward, who has the 
toll of the market, is the judge; and the trial is by mere 
chants and traders in the fair. A writ of error lies 0 
the courts at Weſtminſter. 


Couxr, Preregative, is a court belonging to the archbiſhop 


of Canterbury; wherein all wills are proved, and al 
adminiſtrations granted, that belong to the archbilbop 
by his prerogative; that is, where the pirty at his _ 
had hona netabilia, five pounds or upwards, out of the 
, dioceſe where he died, and within the archbilhop3 
rovince. 1 
All citations and decrees of this court run in the name“ 
the archbiſhop. : 2 
This court, for the province of Canterbury, 18 kept in the 
common hall in Doctors Commons, in the after nee 
next day after the arches 
'The — is attended by the regiſter, who ſets dow 
the decrees and acts of court z and keeps e 
all original wills and teſtaments of parties dying, 4 
bona natabilia. f 5 
The place is uſually called the Preregati% © o ſee 
now kept in Dean's court; where, for à modera . 


a copy may be had of any ſuch will. See Mul F 


Appeal hes from this cour? to the king in chancery, who 


appoints delegates, &c. 25 Hen. VIII. c. 19. though if 
the delegates revoke a will, & c. they cannot grant letters 


archbiſhop hath probate of every biſhop's teſtament, &c. 
though he hath not b-na notabilia out of the dioceſe : ſo 
where a perſon dies beyond ſea. 4 Inſt. 335. 

The archbiſhop of Lock hath alſo the like court, called 
his exchequer, If 

CouRT of Requeſts, was a court of equity, of the ſame na- 
ture with the court of chancery, but inferior to it; being 


in conſcionable caſes, dealt by ſupplication to his ma- 
pop | * 

Of this court the lord privy-ſeal was chief judge; aſ- 
fiſted by the maſters of requeſts. It had its beginnin 
about 9 Hen. VII. according to Sir Julius Cæſar's tra 
on this ſubject. Mich. 40 and 41 Eliz. in a cout of 
common pleas, it was adjudged, upon ſoſemn argu- 
ment, that this court of requeſts, or the Whitehall, was 
no court that had the power of judicature, & . Coke 
Inſt. fol. 97. It had aſſumed ſo great power to itſelf, 
that it grew burdenſome and grievous, and was there- 
fore taken away, with ſome others, by a ſtatute made 
16 and 17 Car. I. cap. 10. | 
Cours, Stannary. See STANNARIES. 

CourT of Star-chamber, Camera Stellata, or Chambre de 
Eſtciels, ſo called becauſe the roof was originally painted 
with ſtars 3 or more probably becauſe the contracts and 
obligations of the Jews, before their baniſhment under 
Edward I. which were called farrs, from a corruption 
of the Hebrew word fhetar, a covenant, were kept in 
cheſts in the king's exchequer. 'This is of an ancient 
ſtanding z but its n was very much heightened 
by Henry VII. and Henry VIII. who appointed, by two 
ſeveral ſtatutes, that the chancellor, aſſiſted by others 
there named, ſhould have power to hear complaints 


and other like offences, which through the power and 

authority of thoſe who committed them did lift up the 

head above other faults z and for which inferior judges 

were not ſo meet to give correCtion, and the common 

law had not ſufficiently provided. 

By the ſtatute 16 Car. I. the court called far-chamber, 

and all juriſdiction, power, and authority thereto be- 

longing, are abſolutely diſſolved. 

CounT Supreme, See PEER. 

Cour of Verge. See CourT Palace. 

CourTs, Univerſity. The courts of the univerſities of Ox- 

ford and Cambridge, are of a particular nature : they 

were granted by charters, and confirmed by authority of 

parliament. See ſtat. 13 Eliz. 4 Inſt. 227. Theſe 

courts are called the chancellor's courts, and are kept by 

the vice-chancellors of the univerſities. Their juriſdic- 

tion extends to all cauſes eccleſiaſtical and civil (except 

for maihem, felony, and relating to freeholds); where 

a ſcholar, ſervant, or miniſter of the univerſities, is one 

of the parties to the ſuit. | 

CourTs of Mali, are eſtabliſhed over the principality 

chiefly by 12 Edw. I. and 34 and 35 Hen. VIII. c. 26. 

Beſides courts baron, hundred and county courts, like 

thoſe in England, a ſeſſions is held twice every year in 

each county, by judges appointed by the king; in which 

pleas and perſonal actions ſhall be held in the ſame man- 

ner, and with the ſame extent, as in the court of com- 

mon pleas at Weſtminſter z and writs of error ſhall lie 

from judgment in them to the court of king's bench. 

And the proceedings are according to the laws of 

England. 

CourT of Hards, a court firſt erected by king Henry VIII. 

and after augmented by him with the office of liveries : 

but now abſolutely taken away and aboliſhed, by a 

ſtatute made 12 Car. II. cap. 24. 

For the nature of this court, fee Coke on Litt. tit. 

Knight's ſervice. 

CoukT, Bouche . See Bouchx. 

CourT, Deſpight of the, See DErARTURE. 

Cour, Forgudged the. See FokREJUDGED, 

Cour, Inn of. Sec Ixx. 

CourT, Perguiſites of. Sec PERQUISITE.: 

CovkT, Suit of. See. Su1T. 

CourT, Ambulatory, See AMBULATORY, 

CourT, Baſe. See Bagse. 

CouuRT, Honour. See HonouR. 

Cour, Lawleſs. See LawLEss. 

CourT, Hood. plea. Sce Woop. 

COURT-DAYS, are days when the courts of judicature 

are open, and pleas held. ; 

COURT-LAN DS, ſuch as the lord of the manor keeps in 
his own hands, for the uſe of his family, and for hoſpi- 

tality. See Manok, | 

Vor. I. N“ 84, 


fadminiſtration; ſor their power is to hear and deter- 
o'r" the apppeal. 2 Bulſt. 2. Roll. Abr. 233. The 


rincipally inſtituted for the help of ſuch petitioners, as, 


againſt retainers, embracers, miſdemeanors of officers, |. 


c O 


COURT-ROLL, a roll which contains an account of the | 
number, &c. of lands, depending on the lord of the 


manor ; with the names of the TENANTS, &. 
Tenants holding by copy of this roll, are denominated 
COPY-HOLDERS, _ | | 

COURTAIN. See CunTir. | —4 

COURTESY, or CuxTrsy of England, 4 TENURE, whereby 
a man matrying an inheritrix, or a woman ſeiſed of lands 
in fee- ſimple, or fee-tail general, ot ſeiſed as heir of tail- 
ſpecial; and getting a child by ber which cometh alive 
into the wolf: though both wife and child die ſorth- 
with; yet, if ſhe. were in poſſeſſion, he ſhall keep the 
land during his life, and be called tenant by the courteſy of 
England; this privilege being not allowed in any other 
— except Scotland, where it is called curta/itas 

cotiæ. 
This tenure was introduced by the Conqueror, and bor- 
rowed by him from his own country, Normandy, where 
it obtained before, under the name of weavers, It is ſaid 
in the Mirrour to have been introduced by Henry I. 

Counts, Arms of. See AMS. _ s SN oc 

COURTIN, or CovurTair, in Fortification. See CUR- 
TIN, 

COURTISAN, a term of infamy, applied to women who 

expoſe their perſons, and make a trade of proſtitu- 
tion. 
Lais, the famous Theban ceurtiſan, ſtands on record for 
requiring no leſs than ten thouſand crowns for a ſingle 
night. Of all places in the world, Venice is that 
where courtiſans abound the moſt: it is near three 
centuries ſince the ſenate, which had expelled them, 
was obliged to recall them ; to provide for the ſecurity of 
women of honour, and to keep the nobles employed, 
leſt they ſhould make innovations m the ſtate. | 

COUSIN, a term of relation and kinſhip, applied to thoſe 

* who are iſſued from two brothers, or two ſiſters. | 
The word is ordinarily derived from conſanguineus; though 
Menage brings it from congenius, Or congeneus, q. d. e 
eodem genere. | 8 
In the firſt generation they are called conſin per mant, i. e. 
next couſins : in the ſecond, ſecond couſins : in the third 
and fourth, couſins in the third and fourth degrees. 

In the primitive times, it was allowed confin germans to 

marry, to prevent their making alliances in heathen fa- 

milies : but Theodoſius the Great prohibited it, under 

— of death; on pretence that they were, in ſome ſort, 
rothers and ſiſters, with regard to each other. 

Paternal cauſins, are thoſe 7 ab from relations on the 

father's fide. Maternal, thoſe on the mother's. 

Cousins, Quater. See QUATER. | 

Covsin is alſo a title of honour, which kings beſtow on 
peers, or nobles, foreign princes of the blood, cardinals, 
and the principal perſons of their ſtate. 

COUSSINET, cuſbian, in Arcbiteclure, the ſtone that crowns 

a piedroit, or pier; or that lies immediately over the 
capital of the impoſt. Its under-ſide is level, and its 
upper curved; receiving the firſt rife or ſpring of the 
arch, or vault. 
The word is uſed alſo to ſignify an ornament, in the 
Ionic capital, between the ABAcus and ECHINUs, or 
quarter-round; and which ferves to form the volutes. 
It is thus denominated from its repreſenting a pillow, or 
cuſhion, preſſed by the weight over it, and bound with 
the ſtrap, or girdle, called, by Vitruvius, balthers. 

COUSU, in Heraldry, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe as remply ; 
viz. for a piece of another colour, or metal, placed on 
an ordinary as if it were ſewed on; which the word, in 
the French language, naturally implies: becauſe the ad- 
ditional piece is not properly on the field, but in the na- 
ture of a thing ſewed on, adſutus. This is generally of 
colour on colour, or metal on metal, contrary to the ge- 
neral rule of heraldry, 

COUTHUTLAUGH, from the Saxon couth, knowing, and 
utlaugh, outlaws he that wittingly receives a man out- 
lawed, and cheriſhes or conceals him : for which offence 
he was, in ancient time, ſubject to the ſame puniſhment 
with the outlaw himſelf. 

COUVERT, in Heraldry, denotes ſomething like a piece 
of hanging, or a pavilion, falling over the top of a chicf, 
or other ordinary; ſo as not to hide, but only be a 
ſhading thereto. 

COW, in Zoology, See Burt, and Bos. 

The cow ought to have a broad forehead, black eyes, 
large clean horns, a long thin neck, a large deep belly, 
thick thighs, round legs, large feet, ſhort joints, and a 
white large udder with four teats. 

The uſe of the cow is either for the dairy, or ſor the 
breed. The red cw is generally ſuppoſed to give the 
beſt milk, and the black cow to bring the beſt calves, 
The cow that gives the milk longeſt is the beſt both for 
the breed and dairy; and, for the latter uſe, it is moſt 
convenient that the cow ſhould caive in the ſpring, 
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is court has not only a power to reverſe erroneous 
judgments, for ſuch errors as appear the defect of the 
underſtanding ; but alſo to punith all inferior magiſtrates, 
and all officers of juſtice, for wilful and corrupt abuſes 
of their authority againſt the obvious principles of natu- 
ral juſtice. r MAE 
This court being the ſupreme court of oyer and terminer, 
gaol-delivery, and eyre, its preſence ſuſpends the power, 
and avoids the proceedings of all other courts of the ſame 
nature in the county where it ſits, during its ſitting there. 
4 Inſt. 73. 3 Inſt. 27. | 
The civil fide of the king's bench commences on a ſup- 
poſition of a treſpaſs committed by the defendant in the 
county where it reſides, and that he is taken up by pro- 
ceſs of this court, as the ſovereign eyre, and being com- 
mitted to the marſhal, he may be declared againſt in any 


civil action whatſoever. The firſt proceſs, therefore, is 


a bill either real or feigned; and ſo called, becauſe its 
ſoundation was the bill of complaint in court, touching 
the treſpaſs : in this is founded the latitat, which ſup- 
ſes that the defendant has eſcaped, and therefore iffues 
in the king's name, to apprehend the party wherever he 
may be found. Vide New Abr. Law, vol. i. p. 595 
| — title Proceſs. 
CourT Leet, Leta viſus franci plegii, is a court of record, 
ordained for puniſhing offences againſt the crown; and 
is ſaid to be the moſt ancient court of the land. 2 Danv. 
Abr. 289. It enquires of all offences under high trea- 
ſon ; but thoſe who are to be puniſhed with loſs of life 
or member, are only enquirable and preſentable here, 
and to be certified over to the juſtices of aſſiſe. Stat. 1 
Edw. III. And this court is called the view of frank 
pledge, becauſe the king is to be there certified by the 
view of the ſteward, how many people are within every 
leet, and have an account- of their good manners and 
government; and every perſon of the age of twelve 
years, who hath remained there for a year and a day, 
may be ſworn to be faithful to the king, and the people 
are to be kept in peace, &c. A leet is incident to a 
hundred, as a court baron to a manor : for by grant of a 


hundred, a leet paſſeth; and a hundred cannot be with- 


out a leet. Kitch. 70. 

The uſual method of puniſhment in the court leet, is by 
fine and amercement ; the former aſſeſſed by the ſteward, 
and the latter by the jury. 

Cour'r of the Legate, was a court obtained by cardinal 
Wolſey of pope Leo X. in the ninth year of Henry 
VIII. wherein he, as legate of the pope, had power to 
prove wills, and diſpenſe with offences againſt the ſpiri- 
tual laws, &c. It was but of ſhort continuance. 
CourT of Marſhalſea, a court of record to hear and deter- 
mine cauſes, between the ſervants of the king's houſe- 
hold, and others within the verge: and hath juriſdiction 
of all, matters within the verge of the court, and of pleas 
of treſpaſs, where cither party is of the king's family ; 
and of all other actions perſonal, wherein both parties 
are the king's ſervants. Ihis is the original juriſdiction 
of the court of marſhalſea. 

Couxr Martial, Curia Martialis, is a court for puniſhing 
the offences of officers and ſoldiers, in time of war: and 
it appears by our books, that if any perſon in commil- 
ſion, in time of peace, put to death any man by martial 
law, it is againſt Magna Charta, and murder. 3 Inſt. 52. 
Though temporal acts of parliament have of late enabled 
our kings to hold courts martial, in times of peace, &c. 
Deſertion and mutiny are puniſhable by this court z which 
muſt conſiſt of at leaſt thirteen commiihon officers; nine 
of whom muſt concur in order to ſentence of death. A 
field officer is not to be tried by any under the degree of 
a captain. 

Cours, Mayer's. To the lord mayor and city of London, 
belong ſeveral courts of judicature. The higheſt and 
moſt ancient is that called the hu/tings, deſtined to ſecure 
the laws, rights, franchiſes, and cuſtoms of the city. 
The ſecond is a court of requeſt, or of conſcience 5 of which, 
before. The third is the court of the lord mayor and alder- 
men, where alſo the ſheriffs fit : to which may be added, 
two courts of ſheriffs; and the court of the city orphans, 
whereof the lord mayor and aldermen have the cuſtody, 
Alſo, the court of common council, which is a court or aſ- 


ſembly, wherein are made all by-laws which bind the | 


citizens of London. It conſiſts, like the parliament, of 
two hpuſes : an upper, conliſting of the lord mayor and 
aldermen; and a /ower, of a number of common council 
men, choſe by the ſeveral wards, as repreſentatives of 
the body of the citizens. In the court of common council, 


are made laws for the advancement of trade; and com- 


mittees yearly appointed, &c. But acts made by them 
are to have the aſſent of lord mayor and aldermen, by 
ſtat. 11 Geo. I. Alſo, the chamberlain's court, where 
every thing relating to the rents and revenues of the 
City, as alſo the affairs of ſervants, &c. are tranſacted. 


— 


Cour. 


WW 


Laſtly, to the lord mayor belong the courts of coroner, NY 
of eſcheator; another court for the conſer vation of the river 


of Thames; another of gaol-delivery, held uſually ej he 
times a year, at the Old Bailey, for the trial of 4 
nals, whereof the lord mayor is himſelf the chief jud a 
There are other courts called wardmotes, or meetings 72 
the wards; and courts , halymote, or aſſemblies of th 
ſeveral 1 and fraternities. . ; 
alace, Curia Palatii, was erected by lett 
of 6 Charles I. and made a court of rebord is cg rang 
ſonal actions, as debt, treſpaſs, ſlander, &c. between 
arty and party within twelve miles of Whitehall. The 
Judges of this ceurt are, the ſteward of the king's houſe. 
old, the knight marſhal, and the ſteward of the court 
or his deputy. This curt is held with that of the mar- 
ſhalſea once a week in Southwark, and appeal lies to 
the ceurt of king's bench. ,,The proceedings here are 
either by capias or attachment, which is to be ſerved on 
the defendant, by one of the knight marſhal's men, who 
takes bond with ſureties for his appearance at the next 
court : upon which appearance he muſt give bail, to an. 
{wer the condemnatian of the court ; and the next court 
after the bail is taken, the plaintiff is to declare, and 
ſet forth the cauſe of his action, and afterward proceed 
to iſſue and trial by a jury, according to the cuſtom of 
the common law courts. 


CouRT of Peculiqrs, is a ſpiritual court, held in ſuch pa- 


riſhes as are exempt from the juriſdiction of the biſhops 
and are peculiarly belonging to the archbithop of Cans 
terbury. 4 Inſt. 338. Stat. 22 and 23 Car. II. 

There are royal peculiars, and archbiſhop's peculiars ; 
the king's chapel is a royal peculiar, exempted from all 
ſpiritual juriſdiction, and reſerved to the immediate go⸗ 
vernment of the king himſelf: and there are alſo ſome 
peculiar eccleſiaſtical juriſdictions belonging to the king, 
which formerly appertained to monaſteries and religious 
houſes. , 

There are ſome peculiars which belong to deans and 
chapters, or a prebendary exempted from the archdeacon 
only; they are derived from the biſhop, of ancient com- 
polition, and may be viſited by the biſhop in his primary 
or triennial viſitation : in the mean time, an official of 
the dean and chapter, or prebendary, is the judge; and 
from hence the appeal lies to the biſhop of the dioceſe. 
Wood. 504. Appeal lieth from other peculiar courts to 
the king in chancery. Stat. 25 Hen. VIII. | 
The dean and ehapter of St. Pauls have a peculiar ju- 
riſdiction; and the dean and chapter of Saliſbury have 
a large peculiar within that dioceſe ; ſo have the dean 
and chapter of Litchheld, &c. 2 Nelf. Abr. 1240, 1241. 
Where a man dies inteſtate, leaving goods in ſeveral pe- 
culiars, it has been held that the archbiſhop is to grant 
adminiſtration. Sid. 90. 5 Mod. 239. Appeal lies to 
the king in chancery. 


CourT, Pie pauder, an ancient court mentioned in many 


of our ſtatutes, to be held in fairs, for the rendering of 
juſtice to buyers and ſellers, and the redreſs of griev- 
ances ariſing therein. 

It had its name either becauſe moſt ordmarily held in 
ſummer, and that the ſuiters hereat were chiefly country 
clowns, with duſty feet, called by the French, preds 
peudreux; or from the expedition intended in the hcaring 
of cauſes proper thereto, before the duſt went off the 
plaintiff and defendant's feet: or rather, from the old 
French pied puldreaux, a pedlar ; ſignifying the court of 
ſuch petty chapmen as reſort to fairs or markets. 

The Saxons called it ceapung-gemoet, i. e. court of merchar- 
diſe; or a court for the deciſion of diſputes relating to 
buying and ſelling. It is a ceurt of record held during 
the continuance of the fairs. The ſteward, who has the 
toll of the market, is the judge; and the trial is by mer- 
chants and traders in the fair. A writ of error lics to 
the courts at Weſtminſter, 


Cour, Prerogative, is a court belonging to the archbiſhop 


of Canterbury; wherein all wills are proved, and all 
adminiſtrations granted, that belong to the archbiſhop 
by his prerogative ; that is, where the party at his death 
had bona notabilia, five pounds or upwards, out of the 


, dioceſe where he died, and within the archbilhop's 


province. 

All citations and decrees of this court run in the name of 
the archbiſhop. 
This court, for the province of Canterbury, is kept in the 
common hall in Doctors Commons, in the afternoon, 
next day after the arches. 

The judge is attended by the regiſter, who ſets down 
the decrees and acts of court; and keeps records, &c. 
all original wills and teſtaments of parties dying, having 
bona notabilia. 7 
The place is uſually called the Preregative ice: it is 
now kept in Dean's court; where, for a moderate ſee, 


a copy may be had of any ſuch will. See WILL- 
855 | 


Appeal | 


Appeal nes from this court to the king in chancery, who 
appoints delegates, Kc. 25 Hen. VIII. c. 19, though if 
the delegates revoke a will, &c. they cannot grant letters 
of adminiſtration ; for their power 1s to hear and deter- 
mine the apppeal. 2 Bulſt. 2. Roll. Abr. 233. The 
archbiſhop hath probate of every biſhop's teſtament, &c. 
though he hath not 6b-na notabilia out of the dioceſe : ſo 
where a perſon dies beyond fea. 4 Inſt. 335. 

The archbiſhop of Lock hath alſo the like court, called 
his exchequer. 

CouRT of Requeſts, was a court of equity, of the ſame na- 
ture with the court of chancery, but inferior to it; being 


rincipally inſtituted for the help of ſuch petitioners, as, | 


in conſcionable caſes, dealt by ſupplication to his ma- 
jeſty. 

of Inis court the lord privy-ſeal was chief judge; aſ- 
ſiſted by the maſters of requeſts. It had its beginnin 
about 9 Hen. VII. according to Sir Julius Cæſar's tra 
on this ſubjeckt. Mich. 40 and 41 Eliz. in a court of 
common pleas, it was adjudged, upon ſolemn argu- 
ment, that this court of requefls, or the Whitehall, was 
no court that had the power of judicature, &e. Coke 
Inſt. fol. 97. It had aſſumed ſo great power to itſelf, 
that it grew burdenſome and grievous, and was there- 
fore taken away, with ſome others, by a ſtatute made 
16 and 17 Car. I. cap. 10. 

CounTs, Stannary. See STANNARIES, 

CourT of Star-chamber, Camera Stellata, or Chambre de 
Eſtciels, ſo called becauſe the roof was originally painted 
with ſtars 3 or more probably becauſe the contracts and 
obligations of the Jews, before their baniſhment under 
Edward I. which were called farrs, from a corruption 
of the Hebrew word fhetar, a covenant, were kept in 
cheſts in the king's exchequer. This is of an ancient 
ſtanding z but its — was very much heightened 
by Henry VII. and Henry VIII. who appointed, by two 
ſeveral ſtatutes, that the chancellor, aſſiſted by others 
there named, ſhould have power to hear complaints 
againſt retainers, embracers, miſdemeanors of officers, 
and other like offences, which through the power and 
authority of thoſe who committed them did lift up the 
head above other faults; and for which inferior judges 
were not ſo meet to give correction, and the common 
law had not ſufficiently provided. 

By the ſtatute 16 Car. I. the court called far-chamber, 
and all juriſdiction, power, and authority thereto be- 
longing, are abſolutely diſſolved. | 

CounT Supreme. See PEER. 

Cour of Verge. See Court Palace. 

CourTs, Univerſity. The courts of the univerſities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, are of a particular nature : they 
were granted by charters, and confirmed by authority of 
parliament. See ſtat. 13 Eliz. 4 Inſt. 227. Theſe 
courts are called the chancellor's courts, and are kept by 
the vice-chancellors of the univerſities. Their jurifdic- 
tion extends to all cauſes eccleſiaſtical and civil (except 
for maihem, felony, and relating to freeholds) ; where 
a ſcholar, ſervant, or miniſter of the univerſities, is one 
of the parties to the ſuit. 

CourTs of Malis, are eſtabliſhed over the principality 
chiefly by 12 Edw. I. and 34 and 35 Hen. VIII. c. 26. 
Beſides courts baron, hundred and county courts, like 
thoſe in England, a ſeſſions is held twice every year in 
each county, by judges appointed by the king; in which 
pleas and perſonal actions ſhall be held in the fame man- 
ner, and with the ſame extent, as in the court of com- 
mon pleas at Weſtminſter; and writs of error ſhall lie 
from judgment in them to the court of king's bench. 
And the proceedings are according to the laws of 
England. ; 

CourT of Hards, a court firſt erected by king Henry VIII. 
and after augmented by him with the oflice of liveries : 
but now abſolutely taken away and aboliſhed, by a 
ſtatute made 12 Car. II. cap. 24. 

For the nature of this court, fee Coke on Litt. tit. 
Knight's ſervice. 

CoukT, Bouche . See Bouenx. 

Couxr, Deſpight of the. See DEPARTURE, 

Court, Forgudged the. Sec FOREJUDGED. 

CourT, Inns of. Sec INN. 

Courr, Perguiſites of. Sec PERQUISITE. 

Cour, Suit of. See. SUIT. 

CourT, Ambulatory, See AMBULATORY, 

CourT, Baſe. Sce Bast. 

CouRT, Honour. See HoNouR. 

Cour, Lawleſs. Sce LawLEss. 

Couxr, Hood. pla. Sce Woop. 

COURT-DAYS, are days when the courts of judicature 
are open, and pleas held. | 

COURT-LANDS, ſuch as the lord of the manor keeps in 
his own hands, for the uſe of his family, and for boſpi- 

tality, See Manor, 6 
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COURT-ROLL, a rofl which contains an account of the 


number, &c. of lands, depending on the lord of the 
manor ; with the names of the TENANTS, &c. #7 


Tenants holding by copy of this roll, are denominate 
COPY-HOLDERs, 


COURTAIN. See Curie. * 

COURTESY, or CuxTrsy of England, a TEN, whereby 
a man marrying an inheritrix, or a woman ſeiſed of lands 
in fee-ſimple, or fee- tail general, or ſeiſed as heir of tail- 
ſpecial, and getting a child by her which cometh alive 
into the world, though both wife and child die ſorth- 
with; yet, if the were in poſſeſſion, he ſhall keep the 
land during his life, and be called tenant by the courteſy of 
England this privilege being not allowed in any otber 
country, except Scotland, where it is called curtalitas 
Scotie, 
This tenure was introduced by the Conqueror, and bor- 
rowed by him from his own country, Normandy, where 
it obtained before, under the name of veuvere, It is ſaid 
in the Mirrour to have been introduced by Henry I. 

CounTrsy, Arms of. See Aus. | ; + WEED 

COURTIN, or CovRTair, in Portification, See CUR- 
TIN, 

COURTISAN, a term of infamy, applied to women who 

expoſe their perſons, and make a trade. cf proſtitu- 
tion. 
Lais, the ſamous Theban ceurtiſan, ſtands on record for 
requiring no leſs than ten thouſand crowns for a ſingle 
night. Of all places in the world, Venice is that 
where courtiſans abound the moſt: it is near three 
centuries ſince the ſenate, which had expelled them, 
was obliged to recall them; to provide for the ſecurity of 
women of honour, and to keep the nobles employed, 
leſt they ſhould make innovations in the ſtate. 

COUSIN, a term of relation and kinſhip, applied to thoſe 
who are iſſued from two brothers, or two ſiſters. | 
The word is ordinarily derived from conſanguineus; though 
Menage brings it from congenius, or congeneus, q. d. ex 
godem genere. 

In the firſt generation they are called conſin germant, i. e. 
next couſins : in the ſecond, ſecond couſins : in the third 
and fourth, couſins in the third and fourth degrees. 

In the primitive times, it was allowed confin german to 
marry, to prevent their making alliances in heathen fa- 
milies: but Theodoſius the Great prohibited it, under 
pain of death; on pretence that they were, in ſome ſort, 
brothers and ſiſters, with regard to each other. 

Paternal coufins, are thoſe * from relations on the 
father's fide. Maternal, thoſe on the mother's. 

Cousins, Quater. See QUATER, | 

Covusin is alſo a title of honour, which kings beſtow on 
peers, or nobles, foreign princes of the blood, cardinals, 
and the principal perfons of their ſtate. 

COUSSINET, cuſbian, in Architefure, the ſtone that crowns 

a piedroit, or pier; or that lies immediately over the 
capital of the impoſt. Its under-fide is level, and its 
upper curved; receiving the firſt rife or ſpring of the 
arch, or vault, ; 
The word is uſed alſo to ſignify an ornament, in the 
Ionic capital, between the ABAcus and ECHINUS, or 
quarter- round; and which ferves to form the volutes. 
It is thus denominated from its repreſenting a pillow, or 
cuſhion, preſſed by the weight over it, and bound with 
the ſtrap, or girdle, called, by Vitruvius, baithens. 

COUSU, in Heraldry, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe as remely; 
viz. for a piece of another colour, or metal, placed on 
an ordinary as if it were ſewed on; which the word, in 
the French language, naturally implies: becauſe the ad- 
ditional piece is not properly on the held, but in the na- 
ture of a thing ſewed on, adſutus. This is generally of 
colour on colour, or metal on metal, contrary to the ge- 
neral rule of heraldry. 

COUTHUTLAUGH, from the Saxon couth, knowing, and 
utlaugh, outlaw; he that wittingly receives a man out- 
lawed, and cheriſhes or conceals him : for which offence 
he was, in ancient time, ſubject to the ſame puniſhment 
with the outlaw himſelf. 

COUVERT, in Heraldry, denotes ſomething like a piece 
of hanging, or a pavilion, falling over the top of a chicf, 
or other ordinary; ſo as not to hide, but only be a 
ſhading thereto, 

COW, in Zoology. See BuL 1, and Bos. 

The cow ought to have a broad forehead, black eyes, 
large clean horns, a long thin neck, a large deep belly, 
thick thighs, round legs, large feet, ſhort joints, and a 
white large udder with four teats. 

The uſe of the cow is either for the dairy, or for the 
breed. The red cw is generally ſuppoſed to give the 
beſt milk, and the black cow to bring the belt calves, 
he cory that gives the milk longeſt is the belt both for 
the breed and dairy; and, for the latter uſe, it is moſt 


| convenient that the cow ſhould cave in the ſpring. 
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Either in the month of March or April, when a cow is 
near calving, ſhe ſhould be put into good graſs three or 
four weeks before the time; or if it happen in winter, 
ſhe is to be fed well with hay. The day and night after 
ſhe has calved, ſhe ſhould be kept in the houſe, and the 
water that the drinks ſhould be a little warmed. The 
next day, at noon, ſhe may be turned out; but ſhe 
ſhould be taken in at night, for three or ſour days after- 
| wards, and then the may be left to herſelf. Every night 

that ſhe is taken in, ſhe ſhould be kept till the cold of 
the morning is over, and a drink of warm water given 
her before the goes out. : 
The largeſt cows, in general, give the greateſt quantity 
of milk : and it is always a good rule to take the cattle 
from a worſe ground than that on which they are to be 
kept; for if from a better, they are apt to degenerate. 
The beſt time of a cow/s life for breeding of calves, is 
from three years oſd till twelve. 

Cow, Sca. See Sri Cow. 

Cow-parſnep. Sec ParsNeP. 

Cow-weed. See CHERvVIL. 

Cow-wheat, See WHEAT. 

COWARD, in Heraldry. A lion borne, in an eſcutcheon, 


with his tail doubled, or turned in between his legs, is 
called a {ion coward. 


COWTTCH. See Covunace. 

COWL, or Cour, Cuculla, a fort of hood, wore by cer- 
tain monks. See Cour. 

CowL1, Friar's, in Botany. See Ware Robin. 

COWPER's Glands, in Anatomy, a pair of glands diſco- 
vered by Mr. Cowper in 1699, and lying upon each fide 
of the PERINZUM, See URETHRA. 

COWRING, in Falcenry, the rr young hawks, 


who ſhake their wings, in ſign of obedience to the old 
ones. 


COWSLIP, in Botany. Sec PRIMROSE. 
CowsLiP of * Iu" See LUNG WORT. 
CowsL1P, French. Sec AURICULA. 
COX os. See Coccyeis. | 

Cox x, Coxenbicis, 4%, and in Engliſh the hip-bones, 

called alſo ofa innominata, are two large bones, ſituate 
on either ſide the os ſacrum. See Tab. Anatomy (O/teol.) 
fe- 3. u. 16, 17, 18, 19. 
In infants, each of theſe conſiſts of three diſtin bones, 
ſeparated by cartilages; which, in adults, grow up, and 
conſtitute one firm, ſolid bone; whoſe parts, however, 
retain three diſtin names, according to their former 
diviſion, viz. the es ilium, es iſchium, by ſome peculiarly 
called os coxendicis, and the os pubis. 

Cox = muſculus, according to Dr. Drake, is a pair of muſ- 
cles ariling fleſhy from the os iſchium, between the mu/- 
culi mar ſupialis, and pyriformis ; and which, deſcending 
obliquely, terminate on each fide the os coccygis, and ad- 
Joining part of the os ſacrum; ſerving to draw the es coc- 
g's upwards and inwards, as antagoniſts to two liga- 
ments ſpringing from the back part of the os ſacrum, and 
terminating in the external ſurface of the 95 coccygis. 

COXENDIX, in Anatomy, the hip. See its bones and 
muſcles under Cux x. 

COXSW AIN, on board a ſhip. See Cockxswain. 

COA, or Coysa, a venomous inſet in South America, 
of a fiery red colour, and about the ſize of a bug. The 
poiſonous juices of this inſet, when burſt upon the ſkin 
of any animal, are often fatal. However, the Indians 
| wa an antidote againſt it, in the dried ſtems of an 

ern. 0 

COYOLCOZOQUE, in Zozelogy, the name of an American 
bird, deſctibed by Hernandez and Nieremberg, as a ſpe- 
cies of quail, or partridge. Its back is of a mixt white 
and yellow colour; its breaſt and belly wholly yellow; 
and its head and neck are ornamented with ſpots of black 
and white: its eyes are black; and its legs yellow. It 
is very common in many parts of New Spain, and is a 
very well taſted bird. Ray. 

COZCACOAUHTLI, in - A the Mexican name of a 

args bird of the eagle kind, deſcribed by Nieremberg ; 

and called regina aurarum, the queen of the winds, from 
its being able to fly againſt any wind. 

CQUILAQUIL, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by the 
people of the Philippine iſlands, to the ſpecies of parrot 
common with them; and diſtinguiſhed from all the 
other kinds, by being very large, and all over of a fine 
green, 

CRAB, in Zoology, a genus of APTERA in the claſs of in- 
ſes in the Linnzan ſyſtem, comprehending no leſs 
than eighty-ſeven ſpecies. See SQUILLA, 

The cancer major, or common large crab-fiſh, has its 
abode from twenty to forty fathom water. Theſe ani- 
mals herd together in diſtin tribes, and have their ſe- 
parate haunts for feeding and breeding, and will not al- 
ſociate with their neighbours. This has been carefully 
tried, by marking the ſhell of a crab, and carrying it to 
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two or three miles diſtance, and there leaving it among 
the ſame ſpecies : this crab has, after this, found its wa 
home, and been caught in its old abode by the ſame 
fiſhermen. | 
The fiſhermen find the crabs of this ſpecies from the ſize 
of a cheſnut to twelve pound weight. | | 
The cancer major, and all ſpecies of crabs, caſt their ſhells; 
though at what ſeaſon of the year, or how frequently, is 
not exactly to be determined; but it is believed to be an- 
nually, at the beginning of the ſummer, ſooner or later, 
according to the greater or leſs ſtrength of the crab. A 
membrane, like wet parchment, with which the carcaſs is 
enveloped, hardens by degrees into a new ſhell. 
Nothing, in the hiſtory of the crab, is ſo ſingular as its 
breaking off its own limbs, which it occaſionally does, in 
the following manner: the creature is able to do this in 
any poſition, but the moſt advantageous way of making 
the experiment is to lay it on its back; then, with a 
pair of iron pincers, break the ſhell, and bruiſe the fleſh 
of one of the outer joints of a ſmall leg : the wound will 
bleed, and the creature ſhew ſigns of pain, by moving it 
about; afterwards it holds it quite ſtill, in a direct and 
natural poſition, without touching any part of its body, 
or other legs with it; then, on a ſudden, with a gentle 
crack, the, wounded part of the leg-drops off, at the in- 
ternodium of the ſecond joint, from the body: If a hole 
be pierced in the great claws, or legs, and an iron put 
in to lacerate the muſcle, the effect is the ſame, and this 
large limb is thrown off in the ſame manner, only with 
more violence. | | | 
When the leg is off, a mucus overſpreads the wound, 
and ſtops the bleeding and a ſmall leg is, by degrees, 
produced, which afterwards attains to the ſize of the 
former. Nature ſeems to have given this ſingular power 
to this creature for the preſervation of its life, in the 
mutual quarrels it very frequently has with others of its 
' own ſpecies: in theſe one crab lays hold of the claws of 
another, and cruſhes it in ſuch a manner, that it would 
bleed to death, had it not this power of giving up the 
limb, and healing the wound. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 478. 
S. 14. and vol. xlvii. N 8. See Exuviz. 

CRas, in Mechanics, an engine uſed for mounting guns on 
their carriages. See GIN, 

Cx AB, in Sea- Language, a wooden pillar, whoſe lower end 
is let down through the ſhip's decks, and refts upon a 
ſocket like the CAPSTAN : in its upper end are three or 
four holes at different heights, through the middle of it, 
above one another; into which long bars are thruſt, 
whoſe length is nearly equal to the breadth of the deck. 
It is employed to wind in the cable, and for other pur- 

ſes requiring a great mechanical power. 

he crab with three claws is uſed to launch ſhips, and to 
heave them into the dock or off the key. See Tab, II. 
Mechanics, fig. 30. 

CAR claws, or CRAB's eyes, Chelæ Cancrorum, in the Aa- 

teria Medica, the tips of the common crab broken off at 
the verge of the black part; ſo much of the extremity of 
the claws only being uſed in medicine, as is tinged with 
this colour. The blackneſs, however, is only ſuperh- 
cial z they are of a greyiſh white within, and, when le- 
vigated, furniſh a tolerably white powder: this is of the 
number of the alkaline abſorbent powders, but ſuperior 
to moſt of them. It makes the baſis of the famous Gaſ- 
coign powder, the lapis contrayerva, and many other of 
the compound ſudorific powders; and is ſometimes, 
though rarely, preſcribed ſingly. 
It is the common opinion, that theſe crab's eyes act as 
mere abſorbents in the prime vie, and extend their effi- 
cacy no farther than thoſe paſſages. The French Me- 
moirs, however, give us an account of their certainly 
paſſing into the blood, in a remarkable caſe. Mem. 
Acad, Par. 1709. ; ; 

Crap's eyes, Oculi Cancrorum, or Lapides. Cancrorum, in Na- 
tural Hiftory and Medicine, are little, white, round ſtones, 
ordinarily flat; ſo called, though really taken out of the 
cray-fiſh, or river lobſter : and bearing no great reſem- 
blance to eyes, though reſembling them. more than any 
other part. They are much uſed in medicine, as a power- 
ful alkali, or abſorbent. : 
The moſt able naturaliſts long imagined them formed in 
the brain of the animal. Van Helmont firſt found them 
in the region of the ſtomach : M. Geoffroy the younger 
has obſerved the manner of their formation much more 
accurately. Whilſt the ſhell of the cray-ſfiſh, which it 
caſts every year, is hardening, a white nutritious Juice, 
ſecreted in two portions of the ſtomach, forms by degrees 
a ſoft calculous ſubſtance, of a cruſtaceous texture, from 
ſucceſſive appoſitions of the juice. Before the caſting of 
the ſhell, the animal is in a weak and fickly ſtate z takes 
no food for ſome days; and in this period the calculi 
ſeem to ſerve for its nouriſhment. And on this account 


, : F fiſh are loſing 
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their ſhells, and for a few days afterwards, and not for a 
conſiderable time after this period. Neumann, — See 
CAT. 

Cx AB-“ice, a troubleſome kind of vermin, which ſtick ſo 

faſt with their claws to the ſkin, as to render it difficult 
to diſlodge them. Being viewed with a glaſs, they nearly 
reſemble the ſmall crab-fiſh; whence they obtained 
their popular name. They are alſo called pluFule, 
morpiones, petole, and peſſolate : they uſually infeſt the 
arm-pits, eye-lids, eye-brows, and pudenda. 
They will be quickly deſtroyed, and drop off dead, upon 
the application of a rag wet with the milk of ſublimate. 
This ſort of yermin is reckoned to prognoſticate ſpeedy 
mortality to thoſe whom they abandon, without being 
removed by medicine. 

CraB-tree, Malus ſylveſtrit, in Botany. See ApPLE-tree. 

CRABRO. See Horner. 

CRACKER, in Zoology. See Dock. 

CRADLE, a well-known machine, in which children are 
rocked to ſleep. 

It alſo denotes that part of the ſtock of a croſs-bow, in 
which the bullet is put. 

CRADLE, in Engraving, is the name of an inſtrument uſed 
in 3 mezzotintoes, and preparing the plate. It is 
formed of ſteel, reſembling a chiſſel, with one ſlopin 
ſide, upon which are cut hollow lines very near —. 
other, and at equal diſtances. The acting part of this 
tool is made circular, and the corners are rounded. 
Aſter being properly tempered, it muſt be ſharpened on 
the whetſtone. There are various ſizes of this inſtru- 
ment. 

CRADLE, in Huſbandry, a part often added to a ſcythe, in 
order to gather the corn into ſwaths, when it is 
mowed. 

CRADLE, in Ship-burlding, a frame of timber raiſed along 
the outſide of a ſhip, by the bildge, for the more com- 
modious and ſecure launching of the veſſel. The cradle 
is much uſed in Italy, Spain, and Turky ; where they 
alſo trim great veſſels in the cradle. . 

CRADLE, in Surgery, a caſe in which a broken leg is laid, 
after being ſet. i 

CRAFT, a ſea term, ſignifyin all manner of lines, nets, 
hooks, and the like, which ſerve for fiſhing. See 
FiSHING. 

Hence, as thoſe who uſe the fiſhing-trade, uſe ſmall 
veſſels, ſuch as ketches, hoys, ſmacks, &c. they call 
ſuch little veſſels /mall craft. 

CRAKE, in Ornithology. See Land Rair. 

CRaKE-berries, in Botany, empetrum. See Berry-bearing 
HeaTH. 

CRAMA, in Metallurgy, a name given by the ancients to 
braſs, made by the mixture of copper and the /apis cala- 

minari as at this time. They had alſo a kind of white 
braſs, or mixt metal, made of copper, in uſe among 
them, which they eſteemed much above the yellow. 
We find mention of this in Virgil, under the name of 
album or ichalcum ; and the other old writers often call it 
album crama. We know of many ways of turning copper 
white : arſenic and many other minerals will do it; and 
the ſpoons, and other utenſils, which ſome years ago 
uſed to be made of a mixt metal, called alchymy metal, 
were a fort of white braſs. But it does not appear, that 
any of our methods have been the ſame with that of the 
ancients: the copper 1s rendered more brittle, and in 
ſome fort debaicd, in all our compoſitions of this kind; 
but in thoſe of the* ancients, it ſeems to have been ren- 
dered more ductile than at firſt. 

CrRama, CRoua, and CHRama, in Medical Writers, are 
uſed to ſiguiſy a mixture of things, whether medicines 
or elements. : | 

CRAMBE, in Potany, the /ea-cabbage, a genus of the tetra- 
dynamia fuiiguoſa claſs. Its characters are theſe: the 
flower hath four petals, placed in form of a croſs ; and 
ſix ſtamina, two of which are the length of the empale- 
ment, the other four being longer. 'The petals have 
honey glands on their inſides, which are longer than the 
ſtamina. It hath an oblong germen, which afterward 
becomes a round dry capſule, with one cell encloſing a 
roundiih ſeed. There are five ſpecies; the firſt of which 
is found wild upon ſea ſhores in divers parts of England, 
but particularly in Suſſex and Dorſetſhire, where the in- 
habitants gather it in ſpring to eat, preferring it to any 
of the cabbage kind. As it generally grows upon the 
gravelly ſhores, where the tide flows over it, the inha- 


bitants obſerve where the gravel is thruſt up by the roots |. 


of this plant, and cut the ſhoots before they are expoſed 

to the open air; whereby they appear as if they were 

blanched, and are very tender and ſweet : but if they are 

ſuffered to grow until they are green, they become tough 
and bitter. 

This plant may be propagated in a garden, by ſowing 

the ſeed ſoon after it is ripe, in a ſandy or gravelly ſoil, 


where it will thrive exceedingly, and its creeping roots 
will ſoon overſpread a large ſpot of ground; but the 

| heads will not be fit to cut, until the plants have had a 
year's ISS In order to have it good, the bed, in 
which the plants grow, ſhould at Michaelmas be covered 
over with ſand or gravel about four or five inches thick, 
which will allow a proper depth for the ſhoots; and if 
this be repeated every autumn, in the ſame manner as 
is practiſed in earthing aſparagus beds, they will require 
no other culture. 


The other ſorts are only preſerved in curious gardens for 
variety. Miller, | 
It is eſteemed more hot and dry than the cabbage. Dale 
informs us that the leaves heal wounds, and diſcuſs in- 
flammatory, and other tumours. | 

CRAMP, a kind of numbneſs, or convulſion, occaſioned | 
by a thick viſcid vapour entering the membranes of the 
muſcles, which contracts or extends the neck, arms, 
legs, &c. with a violent, but tranſitory pain; being 
uſually driven off with friction alone. | 
The word comes from the German krampſe, which ſig- 
nifies the ſame. 
A glaſs of tar water, to be drank night and morning, has 
been recommended; a rod of brimſtone, when held in 
the hand, has given preſent relief. 


Crame-fiþ, or Nu MB, in Ichthyology, the Engliſh name 
of the TORPEDO. See alſo Raja. 


Cr amP-iron, a piece of iron, bent at each extreme, ſerv- 
ing to bind together pieces of wood, ſtones, or other 
things. - 

Some derive the word, by corruption, from the French 
agrapon, or the Italian rampone, which ſignify the ſame 
thing. 

CRAMPER, in Zoology, a name given by ſome to the 
BRAMA ſaxatilis, or pagrus Indicus, a large and broad 
ſea-fiſh, caught among the rocks on the ſhores of many 
parts of the Eaſt Indies. | 

CRAMPONEE,, in Heraldry. A croſs cramponet, is that 
which at each end has a cramp, or ſquare piece coming 
from it: as repreſented in Tab. II. Heraldry, fig. 52- 

CRAMPOONS, CramrPoxs, pieces of iron, hooked at 
the ends; for the drawing or pulling up of timber, 
ſtones, &c. 

CRANAGE, a liberty to uſe a crane, for drawing up wares 
out of a ſhip, or hoy, &c. at a wharf; and to make 
profit thereot 


on word alſo ſignifies the money taken, or paid for the 
ame. 
CRANBERRY, in Botany. See WHoRTLE-berry. 
CRANE, Ardea grus, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Zoology, 2 
ſpecies of the Ax DEA, or HERON, The characteriſtic 
of this genus is, that the head is criſtated or creſted, and 
almoſt bare of feathers. 
Theſe birds are very tall, and remarkable for the length 
of their legs and neck, of which there are three known 
ſpecies. 1. 'The common crane, the body of which is ſo 
large, as ſometimes to weigh ten or twelve pounds; and 
when meaſured from the tip of the beak to the toes ex- 
tended, is fix feet long. Its beak is of a greeniſh black, 
and is long and pointed; its wings are large 3 and its 
legs and * black; its toes very long. But what is 
moſt obſervable in this bird, is the conſtruction of its 
wind-pipe, or aſpera arteria, which runs deep into the 
breaſt, by means of a foramen prepared for itz and 
there ſuffering ſome windings and turnings, goes out 
again at the ſame paſſage, and then deſcends into the 
lungs. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ivi. p. 204. 
It is a very common bird in Italy, and other places; and 
formerly viſited England, large flocks of them having 
been ſometimes ſeen in Lincolnſhire, and Cambridge- 
ſhire, in ſummer. But they have now forſaken our iſland, 
though formerly natives. It is ſuppoſed by many, that 
this bird eats fiſh, but erroneouſly ; the ſtructure of its 
ſtomach plainly ſhows it a granivorous bird; and its fleſh 
is very delicate, and much valued in the Italian markets. 
The whole of this bird, its fat, gall, head, and eyes, its 
ſtomach, and the marrow of its legs, are uſed in medi- 
cine. The bird itſelf, becauſe nervous, is ſaid to be 
highly beneficial to the nervous and membranous parts z 
hence the uſe of it is recommended in colics. Its fat, 
dropped into the ears, leſſens deafneſs, ſoftens hardneſs, 
and obſtinate tumours of the ſpleen : it quickly relieves 
a ſtiffneſs of the neck; and is ſaid to be of the ſame na- 
ture with the fat of the gooſe. The gall is beneficial to 
the eyes. The head, boos, and ſtomach, when reduced 
to a powder, are ſprinkled upon fiſtulas, cancers, and 
varicoſe ulcers. An ophthalmic ointment is prepared of 
the marrow of the legs. 
2. The Indian crane. This is ſmaller than ours, and of 
the ſame grey colour; its tail is ſo ſhort that the wings 
hide it, and it is not ſeen. Its beak is longer than that 
of our crane; but its moſt obvious diſtinction is, that it 
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has on the top of its head, from the inſertion of the | 
beak to the crown, a rough red ſkin; befet with a few | 


looſe hairs. 

3. The laſt ſpecies is the grus 
crane ʒ this is of the ſhape of the ſtork, but inſtead of its 
Totig beak, has that of the crane, and is diſtinguiſhed by 
a fine thick ſhewy creſt which it carries on its head. 
This is not made up of feathers, but of hairs hke hog's 
briſtles. It runs very ſwiftly, ,and feeds on herbs and 
corn like the hens and turkeys. Ray's Ornithol. p. 200, 
201. ; 

The general diſtinctions of the craze kind from the he- 
rons, are theſe: 1. The claw of the middle toe is not 
ſerrated. 2. They are much larger. 3. Their beak is 
ſhorter. _ Beſide theſe, the make of their ſtomach, guts, 


and above all, of their afpera arteria, greatly diſtinguiſh” 


them. | | 
"CRANE is alſo improperly applied to the ſhag, or ſmall 
cormorant, a bird common about our ſhores, 
Cx ANR, Numidian. See DEMOISELLE. 
Cx Avr, a machine uſed in Building and in Commerce, for 
raiſing large ſtones, and other weights. 
M. Perrault, in his notes on Vitruvius, makes the crane 
the ſame with the corvus, or raven, of the ancients. 
The modern crane conſiſts of ſeveral members, or pieces, 
the principal whereof is a ſtrong perpendicular beam, or 
arbor, firmly fixed in the ground, and ſuſtained by eight 
arms, coming from the extremities 'of four pieces of 
wood laid acroſs, through the middle whereof the foot 
of the beam paſſes. About the middle of the arbor the 
arms meet, and are mortiſed into it: its top ends in an 
iron pivot, whereon is borne a tranſverſe piece, advanc- 
ing out to a good diſtance in manner of a crane's neck ; 
whence the name. The middle and extremity of this 
are again ſuſtained by arms from the middle of the arbor : 
and over it comes a rope, or cable, to one end whereof 
the weight is fixed; the other is wound round the ſpin- 
dle of a wheel, which turned, draws the rope, and that 
heaves up the weight; to be afterwards applied to any 
ſide or quarter, by the mobility of the tranſverſe piece 
on the pivot. | 
There are ſeveral improvements of this uſeful machine 
mentioned in Deſagulier's Experim. Philoſ. p. 178, ſeq. 
particularly how to prevent the inconveniencies ariſing 
from ſudden jerks, as well as to increafe its force by 
uſing a double axis in peritrechio, and two handles. 
The crane is of two kinds; in the firſt kind, called the 
rat-tailed crane, the whole machine, with the load, turns 
upon a ſtrong axis: in the ſecond kind, the gibbet alone 
moves on its axis. We ſhall refer to Deſaguliers ub: 
ſupra for a particular account of the different cranes, and 
of the gradual improvements they have received; and 
give a deſcription of one, in which moſt of them are 


combined, invented by the late Mr. Padmore of Briſtol. |. 


It conſiſts of wheels, axles, pulleys, ropes, and a gib or 
gibbet. When the rope H is booked to the weight K, a 
man turns the winch A, on the axis whereof is the 
trundle B, which turns the wheel C, on whoſe axis D 
is the trundle E, which turns the wheel F with its up- 
right axis G, on which the great rope H H winds as the 
wheel turns; and going over a pulley I at the end of 
the arm d of the gib ccde, it draws up the heavy burden 
K; which, being raiſed to a proper height, as from a 
ſhip to the quay, is then brought over the quay by pull- 
ing the wheel Z round by the handles z, z, which turns 
the gib by means of the half wheel 6 fixt on the gib-polt 
cc, and the ſtrong pinion à fixt on the axis of the wheel 
Z. This wheel gives the man that turns it an abſolute 
command over the gib, ſo as to prevent it from taking 
any unlucky ſwing, ſuch as often happens when it is 
only guided by a rope tied to its arm 4; and people are 
frequently hurt, ſometimes killed, by ſuch accidents, 
The great rope goes between two upright rollers i and 4, 
which turn upon gudgeons in the fixed beams F and g; 
and as the gib is turned towards either fide, the rope 
bends upon the rolier next that ſide. Were it not for 
theſe rollers, the gib would be quite unmanageable ; for 
the moment it were turned ever ſo little towards any ſide, 
the weight K would begin to deſcend, becauſe the rope 
would be ſhortened between the pulley I and axis G ; 
and fo the gib would be pulled violently to that fide, and 
either be broke to pieces, or break every thing that came 
in its way. Theſe rollers muſt be placed ſo, that the 
ſides of them, round which the rope bends, may keep 
the middle of the bended part directly even with the cen- 
ter of the hole in which the upper gudgeon of the gib 
turns in the beam f. The truer thbſe rollers are placed, 
the caſier the gib is managed, and the leſs apt to ſwing 
cither way by the force of the weight K. 

A ratchet-wheel Q is fixt upon the axis D, near the 
trundle E; and into this wheel falls the catch or click 
R. This hinders the machine from running back by 
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the weight of the burden K, if the.man who raiſes it 


ſhould happen to be careleſs, and fo leave 
7 = _— : 12 than he ought to do. 
en the burden K is raiſed to its proper hei 
the ſhip,. and brought over the quay by rn 
about, it is let down gently upon the quay, or int a 
cart ſtanding thereon, in the ſollowing manner. A man 
takes hold of the rope t (which goes over the pulley v 
and is tied to a hook at 8 in the catch R), and fo dite 
gages the catch from the ratchet-wheel Q; and then 
the man at the winch A turns it backward, and lets 
down the weight K. But if the weight pulls too hard 
againſt this man, another lays hold of the handle V, and 
by pulling it downward, draws the gripe U cloſe to the 
wheel Y, which, by rubbing hard againſt the gripe 
hinders the too quick deſcent of the weight ; and not 
only ſo, but even ſtops it at any time, if required. B 
this means, heavy goods may be either raiſed or let down 
at pleaſure, without any danger of hurting the men who 
work the engine. * 
When part of the goods are craned up, and the rope is 
to be let down for more, the catch R is firſt diſengaged 
from the ratchet-wheel Q, by pulling the cord 7; then 
the handle 9 is turned halt round backward, which, by 
the crank nn in the piece s, pulls down the frame þ be- 
tween the guides m and m (in which it ſlides in a groove), 
and ſo diſengages the trundle B from the wheel C: and 
then, the heavy hook g at the end of the rope I de- 
ſcends by its own weight, and turns back the great wheel 
F with its trundle E, and the wheel C; and this laſt 
wheel acts like a fly againſt the wheel F and hook B; 
and ſo hinders it from going down too quick; whilſt the 
weight X keeps up the gripe U from rubbing againſt the 
wheel Y, by means of a cord going from the weight, 
over the pulley w to the hook W in the gripe ; ſo that 
the gripe never touches the wheel, unlcls it be pulled 
down by the handle V. 
When the crane is to be ſet at work again, for drawing 
up another burden, the handle q is turned half round 
forwards; which, by the crank , raiſes up the frame 
hb, and cauſes the trundle B to lay hold of the wheel C; 
and then, by turning the winch A, the burden of goods 
K is drawn up as before. See Tab. II. Mechanics, 
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The crank »n turns pretty ſtiff in the mortiſe near e, 
and ſtops againſt the farther end of it when it has got juſt 
a little beyond the perpendicular; fo that it can never 
come back of- itſelf: and therefore, the trundle B can 
never come away from the wheel C, until the handle yg 
be turned half round. 

The great rope runs upon rollers in the lever LM, which 
keep it ſrom bending between the axle at G and the pul- 
ley I. This lever turns upon the axis N by means of the 


weight O, which is juſt ſufficient to keep its end L up to 
the rope; ſo that, as the great axle turns, and the rope 


coils round it, the lever riſes with the rope, and prevents 
the coilings from going over one another. 
The power of this crane may be eſtimated thus: ſup- 
pole the trundle B to have 13 ſtaves or rounds, and the 
wheel C to have 78 ſpur cogs; the trundle E to have 14 
ſtaves, and the wheel F 56 cogs. Then, by multiplying 
the ſtaves of the trundles, 13 and 14, into one another, 
their product will be 1823; and by multiplying the cog, 
of the wheels, 78 and 56, into one another, their pro- 
duct will be 4368, and dividing 4368 by 182, the quo- 
tient will be 24; which fhews that the winch A makes 
24 turns for one turn of the wheel Fand its axle G on 
which the great rope or chain HI H winds. $0 that, 
if the length or radius of the winch A were only equal 
to half the diameter of the great axle G, added to half 
the thickneſs of the rope H, the power of the crane would 
be as 24 to I : but the radins of the winch being double 
the above length, it doubles the ſaid power, and ſo makes 
it as 48 to 1: in which caſe, a man may raiſe 48 times 
as much weight by this engine as he could do by his na- 
tural ſtrength without it, making proper allowance ſor 
the ſriftion of the working parts. Two men may work 
at once, by having another winch on the oppoſite end of 
f the trundle under B; and ſo make the power 
{till double. 
If this power be thought greater than what may be ge- 
nerally wanted, the wheels may be made with fewer 
cogs in proportion to the ſtaves in the trundles; and fo 
the power may be of whatever degree is judged to be re- 
quiſite, But if the weight be ſo great as will require yet 
more power to raiſe it (ſuppoſe a double quantity), then 
the rope II may be put under a moveable pulley, as 4, 
and the end of it tied to a hook in the gib at «; which 
will give a double power to the machine, and ſo raiſe 2 
double weight hooked to the block of the moveable 


ulley. 
When only ſmall burdens are to be raiſed, this 
| 7 


may be 
quickly 
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quickly done by men puſhing the axle G round by the 


handſpokes y, y, , y baving firſt diſengaged the trun- 
dle B from the wheel C: and then, this wheel will only 
att as a fly upon the wheel F; and the catch R will pre- 
vent its running back, if che men ſhould inadvertently 
leave off puſhing before the burden be unhooked from 


Lay, when very heavy burdens are to be raiſed, which 
might endanger the breaking of the cogs in the wheel F; 
their force againſt theſe cogs may be much abated by 
men puſhing round the hanſpokes y, y, y, y, whilſt the 
man at A turns the winch. Ferguſon's Lectures on 
Select Subjects, 4to. p. 52, &c. 
If the axis GG be placed horizontally, and inſtead of 
the wheel F a larger wheel be fixed to it, which may be 
turned by men walking in it, we ſhall have another 
kind of crane; the rope will coil round the axle as the 
wheel turns, and the gib-work is the ſame as in the 
other ſort of crane. Mr. Padmore contrived to prevent 
the danger attending the uſe of this conſtruQion, 5 put- 
ting cogs all round the outſide of the wheel, and apply- 
ing a trundle to turn it; by which addition the power is 
increaſed in the proportion of the number of cogs to the 
number of ſtaves in the trundle : and in order to hinder 
its running back by the force of the weight, ſhould the 
men within it flip, or leave off walking, he added a 
ratchet-wheel to the axis of the trundle, like that alread 
deſcribed. Two winches may alſo be fixed to the ends 
of the axle, by working which the men in the wheel 
would be much aſſiſted. On the axle he likewiſe fixed a 
gripe-wheel, ſuch as has been already deſcribed, by 
means of which heavy burdens may be let down without 
the leaſt danger. 
Mr. Ferguſon has contrived and deſcribed a new and ſafe 
crane, with four different powers adapted to different 
weights. In this crane (ſee Tab. II. Mechanics, fig. 32.) 
A repreſents the great wheel, and B its axle, on which 
the rope C winds. This rope goes over a pulley D in 
the end of the arm of the gib E, and draws up the weight 
F, as the winch G is turned round. H 1s the largeſt 
trundle, I the next, and K is the axis of the ſmalleſt 
trundle, which is ſuppoſed to be hid from view by the 
upright ſupporter L. A trundle M is turned by the 
great wheel, and on the axis of this trundle is fixed the 
ratchet-wheel N, into the teeth of which the catch O 
falls. P is the lever, from which goes a rope Q, 
over a pulley R to the catch; one end of the rope being 
fixed to the lever, and the other end to the catch. 8 is 
an elaſtic bar of wood, one end of which is ſcrewed to 
the floor: and, from the other end goes a rope (out of 
ſight in the figure) to the further end of the lever, be- 
ond the pin or axis on which it turns in the upright 
— T. The uſe of this bar is to keep up the lever 
from rubbing againſt the edge of the wheel U, and to let 
the catch keep in the teeth of the ratchet-wheel : but, a 
weight hung to the farther end of the lever, would do 
full as well as the elaſtic bar and rope. 
When the lever is pulled down, it lifts the catch out of 
the ratchet-wheel, by means of the rope 2 and 
gives the weight F liberty to deſcend : but if the lever 
P be pulled a little farther down than what is ſufficient 
to lift the catch O out of the ratchet-wheel N, it will 
rub againſt the edge of the wheel U, and thereby hinder 
the too quick deſcent of the weight; and will quite ſtop 
the weight if pulled hard. And if the man, who pulls 
the lever, ſhould happen inadvertently to let it go ; the 
elaſtic bar will ſuddenly pull it up, and the catch will 
fall down and ſtop the machine. 
W W are two upright rollers, above the axis or upper 
gudgeon of the gib E: their uſe is to let the rope C 
— upon them, as the gib is turned to either ſide, in 
order to bring the weight over the place where it is in- 
tended to be E down: which ought to be ſo placed. 
that if the rope C be ſtretched cloſe by their outmoſt 
fides, the half thickneſs of the rope may be perpendicu- 
larly over the center of the upper gudgeon of the gib; 
for then the length of the rope between the purer in 
the gib and the axle of the great wheel, will be always 
the ſame, in all poſitions of the gib, and the gib will 
remain in any polition to which it 1s turned, 
The powers of this machine may be caſily calculated: 
the horizontal wheel has ninety-ſix cogs, the largeſt 
trundle twenty-four ſtaves, the next largeſt has twelve, 
and the ſmalleſt has fix. So that the largeſt trundle 
makes four revolutions for one revolution of the wheel; 
the next makes eight; and the ſmalleſt makes ſixteen. 
When a winch is occaſionally put upon the axis of either 
of theſe trundles for turning it, the handle of the winch 
deſcribes a circle in every revolution equal to twice the 
circumference of the axle of the wheel; and therefore 
the length of the winch doubles the power gained by 
Vol. I. Ne 85. 
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each trundle. So that if the winch be applied to the axle 
of the largeſt trundle, and turned four times round, the 
wheel and axle will be turned once round, and the 
power will move through eight times as much ſpace as 
the weight riſes through; in which caſe, the power will 
be to the weight as eight to one; i. e. a man may raiſe 
eight times as much weight by the crane, as he might 
by his natural ſtrength without it. If the ſecond trun- 
dle be uſed, the proportion of the power to the weight 
will be as ſixteen to one; and with the ſmalleſt trundle, 
as thirty-two to one. Ihe power may again be doubled 
by drawing up the weight by one of the parts of a double 
rope, going under a pulley in the moveable block which 
is hooked to the weight below the arm of the gib; for 
then the power will be as ſixty-four to one: and by in- 
crealing the number of pullies, the power will be propor- 
tionably increaſed. See Supplement to Ferguſon's Lec- . 
tures, p. 3, &c. or Phil. Tranſ. vol. liv. art. 3. p. 24. 

CRANE 1s the name of a ſouthern conſtellation. See 
Gnus. | 1 

CRANE is alſo a popular name ſor a e Hox. | 

CRANE's bill, a kind of forceps uſed by ſurgeons, and ſo 
named from its figure. 

CRANE's bill, in Botany, c. See Geranium. 

Crane-fly, a name given by ſome to the creature we com- 
monly call father long-legs 3 and the authors of hiſtories 
of inſects, tipula terreftris, This creature affords the 
microſcopic obſerver many curious particulars z but the 
molt remarkable is, the ſurpriſing contraction of the 
muſcular fibres in the legs. Theſe being diſſected in a 
drop of water, and placed before the microſcope, the 
flethy fibres contract and diſtend themſelves in a manner 
not to be imagined, and continue this motion for ſeveral 
minutes; and this is conſtantly to be obſerved in this 
infect, and never in any other, ſo far as has been yet 
obſerved. Lewenhoek, Arcan. Nat. tom. iii. p. 109. 
The inteſtines of this creature are alſo very wonderful, 
conſiſting of numberleſs veſſels and organs, which may 
be ſeen as plainly by the microſcope, as thebowels of 
larger animals can by the naked eye. The tails bath of 
the male and female are alſo of an amazing ilructure; 
the female's ends in a ſharp point, with which the perfo- 
rates the ground, and depoſits her eggs under the graſs 
in meadows, 

CRaNnE-lines, in a ſhip, are lines going from the upper end 
of the ſprit-ſail-top-maſt, to the middle of the fore- ſtays; 
ſerving to keep the ſprit-ſail-top-malt upright and ſteady. - 
See Tab. Ship. fig. 1. 137. 

CRANE-neck of a carriage. See PERCH. 

CRANIOLARIA, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia an- 
gieſpermia claſs. Martynia, Houſt. Gen. Its characters 
are theſe: the flower hath a permanent empalement, 
compoſed of ſour ſhort narrow leaves and a {ſwollen hood, 
which is cut longitudinally on the fide. The flower hath 
one petal, which is unequal, having a very long tube, 

_ whoſe brim is divided into two lips. It hath four ſta- 
mina, two of which are the length of the tube, and two 
are ſhorter. At the bottom of the tube is ſituated an 
oval germen, which afterward becomes an oval leathery 
fruit, pointed at both ends, opening with two valves, 
encloſing a depreſſed woody nut, pointed at both ends 
and recurved, having two or three furrows, ſo as to re- 
ſemble a ſkull opening in two parts. There are two ſpe- 
cies, natives of Spaniſh America. 

CRANIUM, in Anatomy, an aſſemblage of ſeveral bones, 

which cover and encloſe the brain and cerebellum ; popu- 
larly called the SKULL. See Tab. Anatomy (Offeol.) fig. 
1 and 2. 
The word comes from the Greek xpavtoy, of ap, galea, 
helmet; becauſe it ſerves to defend the brain, like a head- 
piece. Pezron again, derives xpeyzoy from the Celtic 
cren, becauſe of its roundneſs. 

CRANIUM, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſpecics of the 

echinus marinus, of the genus of the BRISSOLDES, 

CRANK, a contrivance in machines, in manner of an el- 

bow, only of a ſquare form; projecting out from an 

axis, or ſpindle; and ſerving, 5 its rotation, to raiſe 
and fall the piſtons of engines for raiſing water, or the 
like. 

CRANK, in Sea-Lenguage. A ſhip is ſaid to be crank-/ided, 

when, for want of a ſufficient quantity of ballaſt or 

cargo, ſhe cannot bear her ſails, or can bear but ſmall 
ſail for fear of overſetting. 

She is ſaid to be crank by the ground, when her floor is ſo 

narrow, that ſhe cannot be brought on ground without 

danger. 

CRANK is alſo an iron brace which ſupports the lanthorns 

on the uarters, &c. 

CRANNY, in the Glaſs Trade, a round iron, whereon the 

workmen in the glaſs-houſes roll the glaſs, to make the 


neck of it ſmall. 
11 Z CRAPE, 
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CAE, a light tranſparent ſtuff, in manner of gauze; 


made of raw filk, gummed and twiſted on the mill; EN = 
woven without croſſing, and much uſed in mourn- | Names and fituations of the | 79x [Longitud.|Latitude, | & 
ing. | : S of 
Caper are either craped, i. e. criſped; or ſmooth : the firſt | 4 5 
double, expreſſing a cloſer mourning ; the latter ſingle, : 1 +þ 8 1 81 
uſed for — leſs deep. Note, ite is reſerved for £ Y ts 45 56 23 *4 2 6 
ung people, or thoſe devoted to virginity. | 0 5 
The fk deſtined for the firſt is Hal. twiſted than that 1 ts = b| |'5'54 24123 4 24| 6 
for the ſecond ; it being the greater or leſs degree of Following 6 3 39/2 
iſti hich produces the i ; n 
twiſting, eſpecially of the warp, w p N | [17 2b 1023 45 38 
criſping given it when taken out of the loom, ſteeped in g. 
clear water, and rubbed with a piece of wax for the 53 18 44 33174 59 42 6 
urpoſe. | 4 [19 26 43122 42 © 
Ones are all dyed raw. The invention of this ſtuff s| 1:4 3 28 30 19 48 2 
came originally from Bologna: but the chief manufac- Sun of two below the vor „ [25 1 40030 16 41 
ture hereof is ſaid to be at Lyons. of the Cup. ; | 5 
Hiſtory tells us, that St. Bathilda, queen — 3 1 26 14.11/30 41 12] 6 
made fine crape, crepa, of gold and filver, to lay over the 2 
body of St. Hoy. The Boilandiſts own they cannot find "ci 1 a! 8 [24 15 35125 37 3313.4 
what this crepa was. Binet ſays, it was a frame to | N. of two in the middle of the 
cover the body of the ſaint z but others, with reaſon, Cup. } 91 [22 23 500% 35 20 , 
take it to be a tranſparent ſtuff, through which the body a| [25 6 43]:0 49 31];.6 
might be ſeen ; and that this was the crepa whence our | In N. part of the circumf, of P a ad 
word crape was formed. [ the mouth. $5 59013 28 2] 4 
CRAPULA, a $URFELT by over-eating and drinking. 8. in the middle of the Cup. 24 56 16(19 39 22] 4 
CRASIS of the blood, denotes a due temperament or conſti- 15 
tution of that humour; wherein the ſeveral principles, x| [23 9 20114 35 105 
viz. ſalt and oil, whereof it is compoſed, are found in 2 6 g56lzg 22 14] 6 
their juſt proportion and purity : in contradiſtinction to | pirſt of three after 20th in the 3 11 25139 55 59} 6 
dyſcraſy, which conſiſts in an improper mixture of the triangle, } : 3 37 47131 35 55] 4 
principles, or an unnatural ſtate of ſome of the ingre- Nob "as © 
! 4 34 $5132 21 6 
dients thereof. | 20. | 
The word is Greek, xpaors, from xepayrvur, I mix; fig- | In N. handle of the Cup. IE 24 16 26011 18 33] 4 
nifying mixture, temperament. a5 54 10133 39 23] 7 
The chief dyſcraſies the blood is ſuſceptible of, whence | : 5 74632 12 27] 6 
flow moſt of the diſeaſes of the body, are coagulation, Middle of three after 20th * 26 8 52114 13 3? 
diſſolution, oilineſs, ſizineſs, and ſaltneſs. . the triangle, 5 
Cx Ass, in Grammar, is a figure, whereby two different 1 » 6 47 2633 26 39] 5 
letters are either contracted into one long letter, or a zo | p oi 18 20d & 
diphthong. Such, e. g. is ops for cas; aanfn for | In S. circumf. of the mouth. elm 29 + 5018 17 29] 4 
n, &c. TuXxs; for Tuytog, &c. where f and & are 5319 4 47131 28 16 
contracted into ; é and & into yz and e and e into &. 6 53 3126 21 30 p 
CRASPEDARIA, from xpagmredor, fringe; in Zoology, a | In S. handle of the Cup. " 1 47 42116 4 46] 4 
enus of animalcules, without any viſible limbs or tails 3 58 4117 52 596.6 
Fat with an apparent mouth, and a ſeries of fimbriæ 31, | 


round it in the manner of a fringe. 

Of this genus there are three ſpecies: 1. The craſpeda- 
rium with a roundiſh body. 2. The craſpedarium with 
an oval body. 3. The craſpedarium with a cylindric 
body. 

CRASSAMENTUM, a term uſed by ſome Anatomiſts, for 
the R UOR of the blood; or that part which, upon 
ſtanding to cool, and ſeparate, ſorms the coagulum: in 
oppoſition to the ſerum, or whey, wherein it ſwims. 
Some authors have ſuppoſed the „ to be ſpeci- 
ſically lighter than the ſerum; but Dr. Jurin ſhews the 


CRATER, in Falonry, denotes a line on which hawks are 

faſtened when reclaimed. ; 

CRATERITES, in Natural Hiflory, the name of a gem 
mentioned by Pliny, and ſaid to be extremely hard, and 
of a middle 3 that of the chryſolite, and of 
the common yellow amber. This was plainly a ſpecies 
of CHRYSOLITE. 

CRATEVA, in Botany, a genus of the dedecandria m ia 
claſs ; the garlic pear. Its characters are theſe: the 
flower hath ſour oval petals, which are narrow at the 


contrary from repeated experiments. 

Some have ſuppoſed that the immediate cauſe of animal 
heat is the action of the craſſamentum in attracting and 
retaining the fire which is diſperſed through the earth. 
On the due proportion of the craſſamentum or red globules 
depends the health and life of man. This conſiſts of 
two parts, one of which gives it ſolidity, and is called 
the 3 part of the blood, but more properly the 
coagulable LYMPH, and of another which gives the red 
colour to the blood. See an account of Dr. Hewſon's 
curious experiments and obſervations, in Phil. Tranſ. 


baſe, and broad at the top. It hath many briſtly ſta- 
mina, which are longer than the petals; and a long in- 
curved ſtyle, upon which fits an oval germen, which 
afterward becomes a large fleſhy globular fruit with one 
cell, including many kidney-tha ed ſeeds. There are 
two ſpecies, natives of both the Dae 


CRATICULA, a chemical inſtrument, made of ſquare 


pieces of iron of about a finger's thickneſs, placed ſo as 
to have half a finger's ſpace betwixt them. It is uſed in 
making of fires to keep up the coals, 

The word is Latin, importing a roaſter, or gridiron. 


CRATICULAR Etiype and Prototype. Sce ANAMOR- 
PHOSIS., 


vol. Ix. art. 32, 33, 34. | 
Zoology, the name of a genus of 
CRAVANT, in Zoology, a name by which Bellonius and 


CRASSIROSTRA, in 


ſmall birds, diſtinguiſhed by the thickneſs of their beaks 
as the ſparrow, greenfinch, and the like. 

CRASSULA, in Botany; Dillen. Hort. Elth. 14. leſſer 
orpine, live for ever, and baſtard navel-wort; a genus of 
the pentandria pentagynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : 
the flower conſiſts of five narrow petals, joined at their 
baſe, but reflexed and ſpread open at their brim : in the 
bottom of the tube are ſituated five neCtaria, and five 
ſtamina ſituated round theſe. At the bottom of the tube 
are ſituated five oblong pointed germina, which, after 
the flower is paſt become five capſules, opening length- 
ways, and filled with ſmall ſeeds. There are eleven 
ſpecies. 


ſome others have called the BARNACLE, a ſmall ſpecies 
of wild gooſe, common in winter on the coaſts of Lan- 
caſhire. 


CRAVEN, or Cravenr, in Britiſh Antiquity, a term of 


reproach uſed in trials by battle. 

The law was, that the victory ſhould be proclaimed, and 
the vanquiſhed acknowlege his fault, in the preſence of 
the people, or pronounce the word cravent in the name 
of recreantice, or cowardice, &c. and, preſently, judg- 
ment to be given; and the recreant amittere legem terre, 
i. e. become infamous. 

Coke obſerves, that if the appellant join battle, and cry 


craven, he is to loſe liberam legem. If the appelled cry 
craven, he is to be hanged. 

CRAW, Crop, or Ingluuies, a part in granivorous fowls 
which ſerves for the immediate reception of the food; 


CRATAEG US, in Botany, See SERVICE=tree. 

CRATCHES, in Farriery, a ſwelling on the paſtern un- 
der the fetlock, and ſometimes under the hoof, 

CRATER, Cup, in Affronomy, a conſtellation of the ſouth- 


ern hemiſphere ; whoſe ſtars, in Ptolemy's Catalogue, 
are ſeven; in Tycho's, eight; in Hevelius's, ten; in 
the Britannic Catalogue, thirty-one. The order, names, 
longitudes, latitudes, &c, whereof are as follow, 


1 


| 


where it remains ſome time for maceration, before it be 
tranſmitted to the ſtomach. 
This ingluvies is furniſhed with glands, which, the pa- 


trons of fermentation maintain, convey a menſtruum 
thither, 


thither, that impregnates the aliment, and ſerves inſtead 
of maſtication. 

CRAX, in Zoology, a name given by the ancients to the 
ortygometra, or DAKER-hen, a bird larger than the quail, 


and common in Ireland and ſome of the northern coun- 


ties of England. Ray's Ornithology, p. 122. 
Crax, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Zoology, the name of a 
diſtinct genus of birds, the diſtinguiſhing character of 
which from the reſt of the gallinæ is, that the feet have 
each four toes, and the head is ornamented with a kind 
of feathery crown, bending backwards, Linnzi Syſt. 
Nat. p. 47. Phil. Tranſ. vol. lvi. p. 204. 
CRAV-ſſb, in Zeology, a ſpecies of the $8QUILLA. 

Cray-ſiſb are found in rivers and freſh water; their fleſh 
is cooling, moiſtening, and adapted to nouriſh ſuch as 
labour under atrophies. 'There are various methods of 
preparing theſe animals; they may be either boiled or 
fried, and then taken out of their ſhells, and made up 
in variety of diſhes: but no parts of them are eatable 
except their claws and tails. Preparations and broths of 
cray-fiſh are celebrated not only for a palatable aliment, 
but alſo for anſwering ſome medicinal intentions, as 
being of a moiſtening quality, and ſheathing up and cor- 
recting acrimony. Ihe broth is prepared of four or five 
craw-fiſh, which having their heads cut off, and their in- 
teſtines extracted, are to be bruiſed and boiled in the 
broth of fleſh or poultry, until they become ſuſhciently 
red ; after which the liquor is to be ſtrained off and ſea- 
ſoned, as the caſe may require. This broth may be 
rendered ſtill more medicinal by the addition of herbs, 
ſnails, or other ſubſtances z according to the intention of 
the phyſician. 'Their fleſh is counted beſt in the ſum- 
mer months. 

The delicate flavour of theſe fiſh depends in a great mea- 
ſure on their food. When they have well-taſted food, 
their fleſh preſerves the reliſh of it : but when they feed 
on other things, they are often rendered of no value, by 
the flavour communicated to their fleſh by them. 'There 
are great quantities of theſe fiſh in the river Obra, on the 
borders of Sileſia; but the people find them ſcarce eat- 
able, becauſe of a bitter aromatic flavour, very diſagree- 
able in food. It has been ſince obſerved, that the cala- 
mus aromaticus grows in vaſt abundance on the banks of 
that river, and that theſe creatures feed very . 
upon its roots. Theſe have a very remarkable bitterneſs 
mixed with their aromatic flavour, while freſh, which 
goes off very much in the drying; and on comparing the 
taſte of theſe roots with that of the cray-fiſh, there re- 
mains no doubt of the one being owing to the other. 
Act. Leipſ. 1690. 

They abound in the river Don in wager vs. where they 
are laid in heaps to putrefy; after which the ſtones, 
called crab's eyes, are picked out. 

Theſe animals are very greedy of fleſh, and flock in great 
numbers about carcaſes thrown into the water where 
they are, and never leave it while any remains. They 
— feed on dead frogs when they come into their way. 

ames. 

In Swiſſerland, there are ſome cray-ſiſ which are red, 
while they are alive, and others bluiſh. Some kinds of 
them alſo will never become red, even by boiling, but 
continue blackiſh. 
"The cray-fih diſcharges itſelf of its ſtomach, and, as M. 
Geoffroy thinks, of its inteſtines too. Theſe, as they 
putreſy and diſſolve, ſerve for food to the animal; during 
the time of the reformation, the old ſtomach ſeems to be 
the firſt food the new one digeits. It is only at this 
time, that the ſtones are found called cRAB's get; they 
begin to be formed when the old ſtomach is deſtroyed, 
and are afterwards wrapped up in the new one, where 
they decreaſe by degrees till hey entirely diſappear. 
CRAYER, a kind of ſmall ſea-veſſel or ſhip. It is men- 
tioned in the ſtat. 14 Car. II. c. 27. and in old records, 
Et tranſitus craerarum & batellorum cum viftualibus & alli. 
neceſſariis, &c. Parl. 6 Ric. II. Par. 2. M. 13. : 
CRAYON, a general name for all coloured ſtones, earths, 
or other minerals and ſubſtances, uſed in deſigning, or 
painting in paſtel; whether they have been beaten and 
reduced to a paſte, or are uſed in their primitive conſiſt- 
ence, after ſawing or cutting them into long narrow 
ſlips. 

- this laſt manner are red crayons made, of blood-ſtone, 
or red chalk; black ones, of charcoal and black lead 
The beſt charcoal is that of willow, on account of its 
ſoftneſs. Crayons of all other colours are compoſitions o 
earths reduced to paſte. 
CRAZE-mill, or Ck AziNG-mill, a mill in all reſpects lik: 
a griſt-mill to grind corn, and is fo called by the tin- 
miners, who uſe it to grind their tin, which is yet toc 
great, after trambling, and then it is trambled only. 


CREAM is a name applicable to all ſubſtances, which ſe- 


parate from a liquor, and collect on its ſurface : but it is 
particularly applied to the following. 
6 : 


CRE 


CaxAu of lime, is that matter which ſeparates from limme« 


water by cryſtallization, during the evaporation of the 
water; * on the ſurface a ſemi-tranſparent pelli- 
cle, which gradually thickens, till at length it ſubſides in 
the form of ſcales. 'This is a calcareous earth, which, 
having once loſt its Gas or fixed arr by calcination, is 


_ recombined with it aſter being diſſolved in water, and 


expoſed again to the air: and hereby becomes mild, 
cryſtallizable, unſoluble in water, and recovers its ori- 


| wa ſtate before calcination, Macquer, Dict. Chem. 
ng. ed. 1777. 


CREAM of milk, is the moſt oily part of it, which being 


ſpecifically lighter than the other parts, collects an 
—_— on the ſurface ; being that of which BUTTER is 
made. 

The word is derived from cremor, which ſignifies the 
ſame ; though in the lower Latin we find crema lattis. 


CREAM of tartar, cremor tartari, is that part of the concrete 


acid of tartar which cryſtalliſes firſt, and forms a pelli- 
cle on the ſurface of water in which tartar has been 
boiled. This has been a general name comprehending 
this ſaline pellicle and the cry/tal of TARTAR. 


CREASE-TYLES. See TyLE. 

CREAT, in the Manege, an uſher to a riding-maſter. 
CREATION. See Grxes1s. 

CREATION, epocha of the. See EPOCHA. 
CREDENTIALS, letters of credit and recommendation 


eſpecially ſuch as are given to ambaſſadors, plenipoten- 
tianies, &c. ſent to foreign courts. 


CREDIBILITY, a quality in objects whereby they become 


fit to be believed. See Falun. 

A thing is ſaid to be credible, which is not apparent of 
itſelf, nor is certainly to be inferred either lrom the 
cauſe or effet; and yet has the atteſtation of a truth. 
Things which appear immediately true, as the whiteneſs 
of ſnow, or that the whole is equal to its parts; are not 
ſaid to be credible, but evident. 'Thoſe to which we 
only give our aſſent in virtue of ſome competent autho- 
rity, or teſtimony of others, are, by the ſchoolmen, ſaid 
to be credible. In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, we 
have a mathematical computation of the credibility of 
human teſtimony. See EVIDENxCE. 


CREDIT, in Commerce, a mutual truſt or loan of merchan- 


dize or money, on the reputation of the probity and 
ſolvability of a dealer. 

Credit is either public or private. 

Every trader ought to have ſome eſtate, ſtock, or por- 
tion, of his own, ſufficient to carry on the traffic he is 
engaged in: they ſhould alſo keep their dealings within 
the extent of their capital, ſo that no diſappointment in 
their returns may incapacitate them from ſupporting their 
credit. Yet traders of worth and judgment may ſome- 
times lie under the neceſſity of borrowing money for 
carrying on their buſineſs to the belt advantage; but 
then the borrower ought to be ſo juſt to his own reputa- 
tion and to his creditors, as to be well aſſured that he 
has ſufficient effects within his power, to pay off his 
obligations in due time. But if a trader ſhould borrow 
money to the extent of his credit, and launch out into 
trade, ſo as to employ it with the ſame freedom as if it 
was his own proper ſtock; ſuch a way of management 
is very precarious, and may be attended with dangerous 
conſequences. Merchants ought never to purchaſe their 
goods for exportation upon long credit, with intent to 
diſcharge the debt by the return of the ſame goods; for 
this has an injurious influence on trade ſeveral ways : and 
if any merchant has occaſion to make uſe of his credit, it 
ſhould always be for the borrowing of money, but never 
for the buying of goods; nor is the large credit given to 
wholeſale traders, a prudential or juſtifiable practice in 
trade. | 

The public credit of a nation is ſaid to run high, when 
the commodities of that nation find a ready vent, are ſold 
at a good price, and when dealers may be ſafely truſted 
with them : alſo when lands and houſes find ready pur- 
chaſers z when money is to be borrowed at a low in- 
tereſt ; when people think it ſafe and advantageous to 
venture large ſtocks in trade; and when notes, mortgages, 
&c. will paſs for money. Poſt. Dit. Com. 


CrEDiT, letters of, are thoſe given to perſons in whom a 


merchant, &c. can truſt, to take money of his corre- 
ſpondent abroad, in caſe he happens to need it. 


CREDIT is alſo uſed for the currency which papers, or 


bills, have in the public, or among dealers. 

In this ſenſe, credit is ſaid to riſe, when in n tiating 
the ſhares of a company, they are received and ſold at 
prices above par, or the ſtandard of their firſt creation. 
Diſcredit is oppoſed to credit, and is uſed where money, 
bills, &c. fall below par. 


CREDIT was alſo anciently a right which lords had over 


their vaſſalsz conſiſting in this, that during a certain 
time they might oblige them to lend them money. 
In this ſenſe, the duke of Britanny had credit during 


fifteen 


CRE 


$freen days on his own ſubjecto, and thoſe of the biſhop | 


of Nantes; and the biſhop had the ſame credit or right 
among his ſubjects, and thoſe of that prince. ; 
CREDITOR, a perſon to whom any ſum of money is due, 
either by obligation, promiſe, or otherwiſe. 
The Jaws of the Twelve Tables, which were the founda- 


tion of the Roman juriſprudence, allowed the creditor to | 


tear or cut his debtor to pieces, in caſe he proved inſolvent. 
CrxxniToR, in Book-keeping. See BoOK-KEEPING. 


CREDULITY denotes a weakneſs of mind, by reaſon of | 


which a perſon yields his aſſent to propoſitions or facts, 
| before he has confidered their EVIDENCE. 

CREED, Crepo, a ſhort, or ſummary account of the 
chief articles of the Chriſtian faith; thus called from 
the firſt word thereof in Latin, credo, I believe, See 
SYMBOL. 

The principal of theſe are the Apeſtle“, the Athanaſtan, 
and the Nicene. N 
Creer, Apoſtles, is ſo called, becauſe for many ages it 

was believed to have been framed by the apoſtles before 

they left Jeruſalem. The firſt perſon» who gave this ac- 
count of its original was St. Ambroſe, towards the latter 
end of the fourth century; in which he is followed by 

Ruſftinus, Ferom, and ſeveral others: and ſome have 

even aſſerted, that each apoſtle ſupplied his particular 

article. Sce SYMBOL. But there are many reaſons why 
this account cannot be admitted: if a creed of ſuch high 
authority had exiſted in the Chriſtian church, it is rea- 
fonable to ſuppoſe that it would have been mentioned by 
St. Luke in the hiſtory of the Acts of the Apoſtles, or by 
| ſome of the earlier writers in the four firſt centuries, be- 
fore the time of St: Ambroſe; that it would have been 
referred to as a ſtandard of doctrine by the more ancient 
councils; and that it would have ſuperfeded the neceſſity 
of compoſing new creeds, which was done on many oc- 
caſions. Beſides, the ſeveral copies of this creed, of 
which the principal are the vulgar or Roman, the Aqui- 
teian, and the Oriental, differ from one another in many 
articles; and this difference cannot eaſily be reconciled 
with the notion, that it was framed by the apoſtles, and 
tranſmitted from them to their fucceſſors. To which 
we may add, that fome of the articles contained in it 
were inſerted in oppoſition to errors that ſprung up in 
the Chriſtian church, long aſter the time of the apoſtles. 

However, this creed is a very ancient compoſition, and 

upon the whole an unexceptionable ſummary of the 


Chriſtian doctrine, and much ſuperior to compoſitions | 


of a ſimilar kind of later date. It might in part have 
been tranſmitted down from the apoſtles, and afterwards 
gradually enlarged in its preſent ſorm as occaſion re- 
quired, Lord King's Crit. Hiſt. of the Apoſtles Creed. 
Sce 5Y MBOL, 

CRrEtD, Athanafiar, has been falſely attributed to Athana- 
ſius biſhop of Alexandria, who hved and wrote in the 
fourth century : it is neither mentioned nor referred to 
in any of his genuine works; no notice is taken of it by 
writers who immediately fucceeded him; it was never 
appealed to for the deciſion of the controverſy relating to 
the proceſſion of the Spirit between the Eaſtern and 


Weſtern churches, in the ſeventh and ninth centuries ; |. 


nor is it quoted, ſay ſome, till one thouſand years after 
Chriſt. Fabricius 1s of opinion, that it was firſt writ in 
Latin long aſter the fifth century, and afterwards tranſ- 
lated into Greek. It is appointed to be read in the ſer- 
vice of the church of England thirteen times in the year. 
Voſhi Diff. de Symbolis. Fabr. Bib. Græc. vol. v. 
CREED, Nicene, was compoſed and eſtabliſhed as a proper 
ſummary of the Chriſtian faith by the council at Nice, 
A. D. 325, againſt the Arians. This is alſo called the 
Conſtantinopolitan creed, becauſe it was confirmed with 
ſome few alterations by the council of Conſtantinople, 
A. D. 381. 
Theſe three cresds are uſed in the public offices of the 
church of England; and ſubſcription to them is required 
of the clergy, and of difienting teachers properly quali- 
fied by the TOLERATI1ON act, as the eighth ARTICLE 


declares that they may be proved by the ſureſt teftimo- | 


nies of Scripture. | 
. a part of a haven, where any thing is landed from 
the ICa, 
So many landing-places as there are in a HARBOUR or 
ort, ſo many creeks there are. : 

t is alſo ſaid to be a ſhore or bank whereon the wator 
beats, running in a ſmall channel from any part of the 
fea; from the Latin crepido. This word is uſed in the 
ſtat. 4 Hen. IV. c. 20. and 5 Eliz. c. 5. 

CREENGLES, Cringles, probably derived from #rinctelen 
(Belg.), to run into twiſts, in Naval Architecture, are ſmall 
ropes ſpliced into the bolt-ropes of the fails of the main- 


maſt and fore-maſt, into which the bowling bridles are 
made faſt ; and are alſo to hold by when a bonnet is | 


ſhaken off, 


7 


* * ; 
heirs oder Gra ne CP 
under Crencles. V 

CREEPER, the Engliſh name of a fp 

which, though very unlike the common K1xG; ther 
both in colour and figure, yet is comprehended under 
that genus on account of the ſtructure of its feet. 
This ſmall bird, which is hardly larger than a WR E 
has likewiſe been called the certhia and certhius, b a. 
thors, and in Engliſh the ox-eye. 1 Fav 
It climbs trees exactly like the woodpecker,; in which it 
is greatly aſſiſted by the rigidity of its tail. It builds in 
holes of trees, and lays a great number of eggs, ſome. 
times eighteen or twenty. Ray's Ornith. p- 100, 

CREEPER, in Sea Language, a fort of grapnel, having a 

| ſhank and four hooks or claws, but without flocks; uſe a 
for recovering things that may be caſt orcrboard. 

CREMASTERS, in Anatomy, an epithet given to two muſ. 
cles, otherwiſe called /aſpenſores ; ſerving to raiſe, oc 
draw up the teſticles. -See Tab. Anat. (Myel.) fee. 2. 
The word from the Greek 

e word comes from the Gree 
. vpehaa o, ſuſpends, I 

CREMATION is ſometimes uſed for burning, particular! 
when applied to the ancient cuſtom of burning the dead, 
This cuſtom is well known to have prevailed amonz 
moſt eaſtern nations, and continned with their deſcend. 
ants after they had peopled the different parts of Europe 
Hence we find it prevailing in Greece, Italy, Gaul, 
Britain, Germany, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. 
till Chriſtianity aboliſhed it. Phil. Tranſ. No 448. 
ſect. 3. | 1 

C RENATE D leaves. See LR ar. 

CRENELLE”, embattled, in Heraldry, is when any honour. 
able ordinary is dented, after the manner of battlements 
of a wall. See Tab. II. Heraldry, fig. 59. 

The French word comes from crena, a notch, or inter- 
val; the Englith from its being a place of fighting, or 
battle. Upton, in Latin, calls this imbatallatum, a word 
forged from the Engliſh ; but moſt others term it pinna- 
tum, from pinna, à battlement. 

The origin hereof is, doubtleſs, from the figures of ſuch 
walls being given to warriors, either for having been the 

| firlt at mounting, or the chief in defending them. 

CRENOPHYLAX, The crenophylaces at Athens were 
magiſtrates who had the inſpection and management of 
fountains under their care. 

CREODIBA, in the Cu/toms of the Middle Age, à robbery 
and murder committed in a wood, where the body of the 
perſon. killed was burnt, in order to prevent any diſco- 
very of the crime. The word, ſays Wendelinus, is 
compounded of cruy and diven, that is, wood-robbers. 

CREOLES, a name given to the families deſcended from 
the Spaniards who firſt ſettled at Mexico in America. 
Theſe are much more numerous than the Spaniards pro- 
perly ſo called, and the Mulattoes, which two other 
ſpecies of inhabitants they diſtinguiſh ; and are excluded 
from all conſiderable employments. 

CREPANU, in the Manege, a chop in a horſe's leg, made 
by the ſpunges of the ſhoes of one of the hinder fect, 
croſſing and itriking againſt the other. 

CREPIDA, among the Romans, a kind of flippers or 
ſhoes, which were always worn with the palliun, as the 
calcei were with the toga. 

CREPIS, in Botany, baſtard hawkweed. Sce Ilawt- 
WEED. 

CREPITATION, that noiſe, which ſome falts make over 
the fire in CALCINATION ; called alfo detonation. 

CREPITATION is alſo uſed in Surgery, for the noife made 
by the ends or pieces of bones, when the ſurgeon mos 2s 
a limb to aſlure himſelf by his car of the exiſtence of © 
fracture. 

Ibis is one of the evident indications of a fracture of 
bones; and to judge by it with the greater caſe to thy 
— it is neceſſary that the upper part of the limb be 
eld faſt, while the lower part is gently moved. The 
E of the bones will likewiſe be ſometimes felt by the 
and, when nothing is heard. 

CREPITUS epi, in Natural Hi/tory, a kind of fungus, po- 
pularly called puff-ball. 

Mr. Derham oblerves, that upon examining the powder 
thercof with a microſcope, he found the ſeeds to be fo 
many exceeding ſmall puft-balls, with round heads, and 
long, ſharp-pointed ſtalks; as if made on purpoſe to 
prick into the ground. ; 

Che ſeeds become hurtful to the eyes, probably by their 
ſharp ſtalks pricking and wounding them. ; 

CREPUNDIA, in Antiquity, tokens left with expoſed chil- 
dren, by which they might be afterwards known. "Theſe 
were of conſiderable value, if the child happened to be 
nobly born, in order to defray part of the expence of its 
education, 
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CareUNDIA was alſo uſed in a leſs proper ſenſe, for the 
ſwaddling cloths in which children were expoſed ; be- 
cauſe by them they might be known again. See Ex- 
POSING of children. 
CREPUSCULUM, in Vir twilight; the time from 
the firſt dawn or appearance of the morning, to the riſing 
of the ſun; and again, between the ſetting of the ſun, 
and the laſt remains of day. 
Papias derives the word . creperus ; which, he ſays, 
anciently ſignihed uncertain, doubtful, q. d. a dubious light. 
The crepuſculum is uſually computed to begin and end 
when the ſun is about eighteen degrees below the hori- 
zon ; for then ſtars of the fixth magnitude diſappear in 
the morning, and appear in the evening. It is - | longer 
duration in the ſolſtices than in the equinoxes, and longer 
in an oblique than in a right ſphere. | 
The crepuſcuia are occaſioned 3 the ſun's rays refracted 
in our atmoſphere, and reflected from the particles 
thereof to the eye. For ſuppoſe an obſerver in O (Tab. 
Ajſlronomy, fig. 41.), the ſenſible horizon AB, and the 
ſun under the horizon in HK; and let the ray SE fall 
in the atmoſphere below the horizon. Since it paſſes out 
of a rarer into a thicker medium, it will be refracted, 
and that towards the perpendicular, i. e. towards the 
ſemidiameter CE. It will not, therefore, proceed to 
T, but touching the carth in D, it will fall upon A, 
the caitern part of the ſenſible horizon: nor can any 
other ray belides AD, of all thoſe refracted in E, ar- 
rive at A. But now, fince the particles of the atmo- 
ſphere reflect the ſun's rays (ſee RerLecTioNn); and 
ſince the angle DAC is equal to CAO; the rays re- 
flected in A will be carried to O, the place of the ſpec- 
tator; who will therefore ſee the particle A ſhining in 
the ſenſible horizon, and conſequently the beginning of 
the morning crepuſculum. 
And in the ſame manner might be ſhewn the refraQtion 
and reflection of the ſun's rays in the atmoſphere, in 
the evening crepuſculum. 
Kepler, indeed, aſſigns another cauſe of the crepuſculum ; 
Viz. the luminous matter around the ſun ; which, ariſing 
near the horizon, in a circular figure, exhibits the cre- 
puſculum; in no wile, as he would ſhew, owing to the 
_ refraction of the atmoſphere. 
The ſun's luminous atmoſphere, though neither the ſole 
nor principal cauſe of twilight, may lengthen its dura- 
tion, by illuminating our air, when the ſun is too low 
to 8 it with his own light. Greg. Aſt. book ii. 
rop. 8. 
The depth of the ſun below the horizon, at the beginning of the 
morning crepuſculum, or end of the evening one, is deter- 
mined in the ſame manner as the arch of viſion; viz. 
by obſerving the moment wherein the air firſt begins to 
ſhine in the morning crepuſculum, and that wherein it 
ccaſes in the evening; and finding the ſun's place for 
that moment. 
Alhazen found it 199 3 Tycho, 199 ; Rothmannus, 249; 
Stevenius, 18® ; Caſlini, 15; Ricciolus, in the equinox 
in the morning 16“, in the evening 20 zo“; in the 
ſummer ſolſtice in the morning 21“ 257, in the winter 
ſolſtice in the morning 17 25". 
Nor need we wonder at this diſference among aſtrono- 
mers; the cauſe of the crepuſculum being inconſtant: for, 
if the exhalations in the atmoſphere be cither more co- 


pious, or higher, than ordinary; the morning crepuſcu- 


aum will begin ſooner, and the evening hold longer 
than ordinary: for the more copious the exhalations are, 
the more rays will they rellect, conſequently the more 
will they thine; and the higher. they are,, the ſooner 
they will be illumined by the ſun. On this account, the 
evening twilight is longer than the morning, at the ſame 
time of the year in the ſame place. 'To this it may be 
added, that in a denſer air, the refraction is greater 
and that not only the brightneſs of the atmoſphete is va- 
riable, but alſo its height from the earth: and therefore 
the twilight is longer in hot weather than in cold, in 
ſummer than in winter, and alſo in hot countries than in 
coid, other circumſtances being the ſame. But the prin- 
cipal ditferences ate owing to the different ſituations of 
places upon the earth, or to the difference of the ſun's 
place in the heavens. Thus, the twilight is longeſt in a 
pacalicl ſphere, and ſhorteſt in a right 3 and longer 
fo places in an oblique ſphere in proportion to their 
nearneſs to one of the poles : a circumſtance which at- 
fords relief to the inhabitants of the more northern coun- 
tries, in their long winter nights. And the twilights 

are longeſt in all places which have north latitude, when 
the ſun is in the tropic of Cancer; and to thoſe in ſouth 
latitude, when he is in the tropic of Capricorn. The 
time of the ſhortelt twilight is different in different lati- 
tudes; in England, it is about the beginning of October 
and of March, when the ſun is in the ſigns & and X. 
For the mechod of determining it trigonometrically, ſee 
Greg. Aſtron, book ii. prob. 41. 
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Hence, when the difference between the ſun's declina- 


tion and the depth of the equator is leſs than 18 ſo 


that the ſun does not deſcend more than 189 below the 
horizon; the crepuſculum will continue the whole night. 
The elevation of the pole PR (fig. 42.), and the ſun's decli- 
nation OS, being given; to find the beginning of the morning 
crepuſculum, or end of the eveninz. Since in the triangle 
PS Z the ſeveral ſides are given; viz. PZ the comple- 
ment of the elevation of the pole PR, and P'S the com- 
plement of the declination O8, and 8 Z the aggregate 


of the quadrant Z D, and the ſun's depth VS z find the 


angle Z PS, whoſe meaſure is the arch AO. See - 
TRIANGLE. 
Convert A O into ſolar time: thus have you the T1ME 
elapſed from the beginning of the morning crepuſculum, 
to noon. | | 
To find the crepuſculum by the artificial globez ſee GL onx. 
Suppoſing the depreſſion of the ſun at which twilight 
begins or ends to be 189, it is eaſy to determine the 
height of the aTrMosPHEeRE, Let AEFG (7as. II. 
Aſtronomy, fig. 65.) be the earth, the pointed circle ſur- 
rounding it the outward ſurface of the atmoſphere, the 
height of which DB is to be found: let A be the place 
of an obſerver, h his ſenſible, HO his rational hori- 
zon; let IK LM be the ſun, ENG the ſhadow ot the 
earth, IB a ray from the upper edge of the ſan, touch- 
ing the earth in E, and falling upon the outward ſurface 
of the atmoſphere at B, whence it is reflected to the cye 
of the obſerver at A in the line of his ſenſible horizon 
B A: fince the ſun is larger than the earth, he enlight- 
ens a little more than a hemiſphere, or that part re- 
reſented by the are EFG = 1809 32, becauſe ECF 
CN =two right angles, and ECN is leſs than a right 
angle by the angle ENC =16'; conſequently, the half of 
EFG or the angle ECS = go? 16'; and therefore taking 
away OCS the ſun's depreſſion = 189, there will re- 
main ECO=729 16'; and as ACO = 999, ACE will 
be = 172 447, and DCA, its half = 89 527. Then in 
the right-angled triangle B AC, the angles and one fide 
AC are known, therefore the fide B C may be found. 
AC being made radius, BC will be the ſecant of the 
angle BCA = 8® 522: therefore 10000000 : 10120948 
: 3967x the miles in the earth's ſemidiameter : 40:55 
the diſtance from the center to the outward ſurface of 
the atmoſphere, from which ſubtract the ſemidiameter, 
and the remainder 48 miles will be the height* of the 
atmoſphere. If allowance of 34' is made for the hori- 
zontal refraction, the angle BCA will be 89 18", the 
ſecant of which is 1010585 1, whence the height of the 
atmoſphere will be 42 miles. Long's Aſt. vol. i. p. 
260. gee ATMOSPHERE. 


CRESCENT, the new moon, which, as it begins to te- 


cede from the ſun, ſhews a little rim of light, termi- 
nating in points, or horns, which are ſtill increaſing, 
till it become full, and round in the oppoſition. 

The word is formed from creſca, I grow. 

The term is alſo uſed for the fame figure of the moon in 
its wane, or decreaſe, but improperly; becauſe the 
points or horns are then turned towards the weit, 
whereas they look to the caſt in the juſt creſcent, 


CRESCENT, in Heraldry, is a bearing in form of a hall- 


moon. The Ottomans bear ſinople, a creſcent montant, 
argent. 

The creſcent is frequently uſed as a difference in coat- 
armour, to diſtinguiſh it for that of a ſecond brother, or 


unior family. : 

The figure of the creſcent is the Turkiſh ſymbol z or ra- 
ther, is that of the city Byzantium, which bore this de- 
vice from all antiquity z as appears from medals ftruck 
in honour of Auguſtus, 'Trajan, &c. 

The creſcent is ſometimes montant, i. e. its points look to- 
wards the top of the chief, which is its moſt ordinary 
repreſentation z whence ſome contend, that the creſcent, 
abſolutely ſo called, implies that ſituation ; though other 
authors blazen it montant, when the horns are towards 
the dexter- ſide of the eſcutcheon, in which poſition 
others call it incroiſ/ant. 

Creſcents are ſaid to be adsſed, when their backs or 
thickeſt parts are turned towards each- other; their 
points looking to the ſides of the ſhield. | 
Creſcent inverted, is that whoſe. points look towards the 
bottom: turned creſcents, are placed like thoſe adeſſed; the 
difference is, that all their points look to the dexter- ſide 
of the ſhield : contwrned creſcent:, on the contrary, look 
to the ſiniſter fide : affronted or appointed creſcents, are 


contrary to the adefſed, the points looking towards each 
other. 


CRESCENT is alſo the name of a military order, inſtituted 


by Renatus of Anjou, king of Sicily, &c. in 1448 ſo 
called from the badge, or ſymbol thereof, a creſcent of 
old enamelled. a 
hat gave occaſion to this eſtabliſhment- was, that 
Renatus took for his device a creſcent, with the word 
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, priiſe; which, in the ſtyle of rebus, makes Hz in [Cakssks, Spaniſh, vella, in Botany, a genus of the tetrodfe 


creſcent, q. d. by advancing in virtue, one merits praiſe. 
CRESCENTIA, in Botany. Sec CALABasSH-tree. 
CRESSA, in Botany, a u_ of the pentandria digvnia claſs, 
with a ſive-leaved calyx, a ſaucer-ſhaped corolla, and a 
two-valved capſule containing a fingle ſeed. 
CRESSES, in Botany, na/turtium. In the Linnzan ſyſtem 


namia mes or claſs. Its charaQters are theſe : the em- 
palement of the flower is cylindrical, and compoſed of 
four linear obtuſe leaves, which drop off. The flower 
has four petals placed in form of a croſs, whoſe tails are 
the length of the empalement; and fix ſtamina of the 
ſame length, two of which are a little ſhorter, terminated 


this is joined to LEFIDIUM. The characters are theſe : 
the flower hath a four-lcaved empalement, and four pe- 
tals placed like a croſs, with fix awl-ſhaped ſtamina, four 
of which are the ſame length of the empalement, two 
being ſhorter. In the center is ſituated a heart-ſhaped 
germen, which afterward turns to a heart-ſhaped ſhort 


by ſingle ſummits, and an oval germen, ſupporting a 
conical ſtyle, crowned by a ſingle ſtigma. The germen 
afterward turns to a globular capſule with two cells, di- 
vided by an intermediate partition twice as large as the 
pod, oval, ere, ſtretching beyond the l, each 
cell containing one ſecd. There are two ſpecies. Miller. 


capſule, with acute borders, having two cells, each con- 
taining one or two oval ſceds. There are only three 
ſpecies cultivated in gardens. 


CaessEs, Swins's. Sec COCHLEARIA. 
CaressEs, Mall. Sce TuRkkiTEs. 


he common cre/s is a plant fo well known as to need 
no deſcription. There is a variety of this, whoſe lower 
leaves are much curled on the edges, and was formerly 
cultivated in greater plenty than at preſent. Whether 
this is a diſtant ſpecies, or only a vafiety, is not yet de- 
termined ; — it has been found to retain its differ- 
ence for ſome years. | 
It is commonly cultivated in gardens as a fallad-herb, 
and being one of the warm kinds, is chiefly efteemed 
during the winter and ſpring. During the winter ſeaſon 
it muſt be ſown upon a gentle hot-bed, covered from 
rains and froſts. In the ſpring it may be ſown in warm 
borders, where if it be defended from cold winds it 
will thrive very well: but if it is intended to continue it 
in ſummer, it muſt be ſown every third day in ſhady 
borders; otherwiſe it will grow too faſt for uſe. 
Creſſes are good for the ſcurvy, for which the Dutch 
commonly eat them in May, with bread and butter. 
A. cataplaſm of the leaves with hog's lard, cures ſcald 
heads; the ſeed likewiſe helps the ſcurvy and dropſy, 
ſwelling of the ſpleen, and opens obſtructions of the fe- 
male ſex. Miller's Bot. Off. 
The herb, but eſpecially the ſeed, are hot and acrimo- 
nious; whence they are attenuating, abſterſive, and 
aperitive. 
CREssEsS, Indian, tropæslum, in Botany, a genus of the oc- 
tandria monegynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the 
empalement of the flower is of one leaf, ending in five 
points; it is erect, ſpreading, and falls off. Ihe two 
under ſegments are narrow, their tail ends in a nectare- 
ous horn, which is larger than the empalement. 'The 
flower has five roundiſh petals inſerted in the ſegments 
of the empalement; the two upper fit cloſe to the foot- 
ſtalk, but the lower have oblong hairy tails. It has 


eight ſhort awl-ſhaped ſtamina, which deeline, and are | 
ſummits, having | 


unequal; terminated by oblong riſin 
four cells, and a roundiſh germen with three lobes which 
are ſtreaked, ſupporting a ſingle erect ſtyle, crowned by 
an acute trifid ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes 
a ſolid fruit in three parts, convex on the outſide, angu- 
lar within, having many furrows; each part or cell in- 
cluding one furrowed ſeed, convex on one fide, and an- 
gular on the other. There are two ſpecies, natives of 
South America. 
Both kinds of this plant are eaſily propagated, by ſowing 
their ſeeds in March or April, in a good ſoil, and warm 
ſituation 3 and ſhould be planted near a hedge or wall, 
being great climbers, and their lying on the ground being 
ſubject to rot them. They flower in June, and continue 
flowering till October, when the froſts ſoon deſtroy the 
whole plant. 
The double-{lowered kind produces no ſeeds, and muſt 
therefore be propagated by planting cuttings of it. This 
may be done in any of the ſummer months; but the 
plants mult be carefully 2 in winter, being ver 
ſubject to rot. If this conſined in pots, and thoſ: 
filled with a poor ſoil, it will ramble leſs in the branches, 
and will produce more flowers. The flowers of this 
kind, though very beautiful, are not nearly ſo well taſted 
in ſallads as thoſe of the ſingle kind, which are very 
warm, and agrecable;z and are eſteemed very whole- 
ſome. The ſeed- is pickled, and by ſome preferred to 
moſt kinds of pickles for ſauce. 
Cxkssks, Meadow. See CARDAMINE. 
CRESSES, Sciatica, iberis, in Batany, a genus of the tetrady- 
namia filiculeſa claſs, Its characters are theſc : the flower 
hath an empalement of four oval leaves, which ſpread 
open, are hollowed, and fall away. It hath four un- 
equal, oval, obtuſe / oy which are ſpread open; and 
ſix awl-ſhaped erect ſtamina, terminated by roundiſh 
ſummits : the germen is in the center of the tube, round 
and compreſſed; and ſupporting a ſhort ſingle ſtyle, 
crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma, which afterwards becomes 
a roundiſh compreſſed veſſel, having two cells, each 


containing one oval ſeed. Miller enumerates eight ſpe- | 


cics. Sce DIT TANDER, 
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CRessEs, Mater, N in Botany, a genus of the te- 


tradynamia filigquoſa claſs. Its characters are theſe: the 
flower has a ſpreading empalement, compoſed of four 
linear, ſpear-ſhaped, coloured leaves, which fall off: it 
has four oblong ſpreading petals, placed in form of a 
croſs, and fix ſtamina, four of which are longer than 
the empalement, the other two which are oppoſite are 
ſhorter, terminated by ſingle ſummits. It has an oblong 
ſlender germen, with ſcarcely any ſtyle, crowned by an 
obtuſe ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes a taper, 
oblong, incurved pod, having two cells opening with 
two valves, which are ſhorter than the intermediate par- 
tition, filled with ſmall feeds. There are nine ſpecies 
the firſt of which is the common water-cr-//es, which 
grows naturally in ditches and rills of water in moſt 
parts of England, in which places they are generally ga- 
thered for market. But it may be eaſily cultivated, by 
taking ſome of the plants carly in the ſpring, from the 
places of their natural growth; preſerving the roots as 
entire as poſſible, and planting them into mud, and then 
letting the water in upon them by degrees. When they 
have taken root, they will ſoon fourith and fpread over 
a large compaſs of water; but ſhould not be cut the 
firſt ſeaſon, but ſuffered to run to ſeed, which falling 
into the water, will furnith a ſufficient ſupply of plants 
afterward. 

But where the water is ſo deep that it will not be eaſy to 
plant them, the beſt method will be to get a quantity of 
the plants = as their ſeed is ripening, and throw them 
on the ſurface of the water where they are wanted to 
grow ; here the ſeeds will ripen and fall to the bottom, 
was they will take root, and produce a ſupply of theſe 
plants. 

Some of thoſe people who gather this herb for uſe, either 
through 2 or ſome worſe deſign, have fre- 
quently taken the creeping water-parſnip, and ſold it for 
water=creſſes ; whereby many perſons have been injured 
by eating it: but they may eaſily be diſtinguiſhed by the 
ſhape of the leaves; thoſe of the water-crefſes being round- 
iſh, almoſt heart-ſhaped lobes, with a few indentures 
on their edges, and are of a dark green; but thoſe of 
the water-parinip have oblong lobes ending in points, 
which are of a light green ſawed on their edges. 
Miller. 

Water-creſſes are ſrequently eaten in ſpring as a ſallad. 
The whole plant is of a very acrid taſte, and is a power- 
ful attenuant and reſolvent. It is recommended as a 
kind of ſpecific in the ſcurvy, and is eaten in great quan- 
tities by many with that intent. It is good againſt all 
obſtructions of the viſcera; and confequently in jaun- 
dices, and other chronic diſeaſes. It is alſo a powerful 
diuretic, and promoter of the menſes. People have pre- 
tended to preſerve the virtues of this plant in waters, 
ſyrups, and conſerves ; but the beſt way of taking it 1s 
either to cat it as a ſallad, or to drink its expreſſed es 
ſingly, or mixed with that of the other antiſcorbutic 
plants, as brook-lime, &c. which is often done. 


CREST, in Armoury, the uppermoſt part of the defenſive 


armour of the head; riſing over the reſt, in manner of 
the comb or tuft of a cock; to ſuſtain the effort of very 
keen ſcimitars, &c. It has its name from criſla, coc 
comb, — Hence, alſo, 


CrEsT, in Heraldry, denotes the uppermoſt part of an ar- 


moury; or that part riſing over the cas, or helmet. 
Next to the mantle, fays Guillim, the creft or cogn124nce 
claims the higheſt place, being ſeated on the molt emi- 


nent part of the helmet; yet ſo, as to admit an intèrpo- 


ſition of ſome eſcrol, wreath, chapeau, crown, & 
The ancient warriors wore «re/ts to ſtrike terror in their 
enemies, as the fight of the ſpoils of animals they bad 


killed z or to give them the more formidable mien, by 


making them appear taller, &c. 

In the ancient tournaments, the cavaliers had plumes of 
feathers, eſpecially thoſe of oſtriches and herons, for 
their cre/tsz theſe tufts they called plumarts z and were 
— in tubes, on the tops of high caps, or bonnets. 


zome had their cre/ts of leather; others of . 
Pal-e- 


CarsTED Halt. See STALK. 
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paſteboard, &c. painted or varniſhed, to keep out the 
weather; others of ſteel, wood, &c. on which were 
ſometimes repreſented a member or ordinary of the coat; 
as, an eagle, fleur de lys, &c. but never any of thoſe 


called honourable ordinaries, as pale, feſſe, &c. The |. 
cri/ls were changeable at pleaſure; being reputed no 


other than as an arbitrary device, or ornament. 
Herodotus attributes the riſe of crefts to the Carians, who 
firſt bore feathers on their caſks, and painted figures on 
their bucklers ; whence the Perſians called them cocks. 
The creſi is eſteemed a greater mark of nobility than the 
armoury, as being borne at tournaments z to which none 
were admitted, till they had given proof of their nobi- 
lity. Sometimes it ſerves to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral 
branches of a family. It has alfo ſerved, on occaſion, 
as the diſtinguiſhing badge of factions. Sometimes the 
creſt is taken from the device z but more uſually it is 
formed of ſome piece of the arms: thus, the emperor's 
creſt is an eagle; that of Caſtile, a caſtle, &c. Families 
that exchange arms, as the houſes of Brunſwick and Co- 
logne have done, do not change their cores; the firſt 
ſtill retain the horſe, and the latter the mermaid. 

The creft of the arms of England, is a lion paſſant gar- 
dant, crowned with an imperial crown ; that of France, 
a fleur-de-lys. 

CresT, among Carvers, an imagery, or carved work, to 
adorn the head, or top, of any thing ; like our modern 
corniche. 

CresTED, in Heraldry, is a term applied to a cock, or 
other bird, whoſe creſt is of a different tincture from 
other parts. 

CRrESTED groſs. See GRAss. 


CREST-FALLEN, is ſpoken of a horſe, when the upper 
part of the neck, on which the mane grows, does not 
{tand upright, but hangs either to one ſide or the other 
CRE ILA, in Natural Hiſtory, and in Medicine See CHALK. 
CRETIO, in Antiquity, a certain number of days allowed 
the heir to conſider, whether he would act as beir to 
the deceaſed, or not; after which time, if he did not 
act, he was excluded from the eſtate. 

CREUX, a term in Sciupture, much uſed by the French; 
though not yet, that we know of, naturalized among us: 
but the want of a word of equal import in Engliſh, as it 
has frequently put us under a neceſſity of uſing this in 
the courſe of the preſent work; ſo it pleads ſtrongly for 
its admiſhon into our language. 
Creux originally ſignifies a dalle. cavity, or pit, out of 
which ſomething has been ſcooped, or dug: hence it is 
uſed to denote that kind of ſculpture, and graving, where 
the lines and figures are cut and formed within the face, 
or plane of the plate, or matter engraven on. 

In which ſenſe, it ſtands oppoſed to relieves; where the 
lines and figures are imboſſed, and appear prominent 
above the face of the matter. 

CREW, the company of ſailors belonging to a ſhip, boat, 
or other veſſel. 

The ſailors that are to work and manage a ſhip are regu- 
lated by the number of laſts it may carry; each laſt mak- 
ing two tun. 

The crew of a Dutch ſhip, from 40 to ;o laſts, is ſeven 
ſailors and a ſwabber; from 50 to 60 laſts, the crew con- 
ſiſts of eight men and a ſwabber; and thus increaſes at 
the rate of one man for every ten laſts; ſo that a ſhi 
of 100 laſts has twelve men, &c. Engliſh and ch 
crews are uſually ſtronger than Dutch; but always in 
about the ſame proportion, 

In a ſhip of war there are ſeveral particular creus, or 
gangs, as the boatſwain's crew, the carpenter's crew, the 
gunner's crew, &c. 

CREX, in Zoology, the name of a bird, common about the 
Nile, and remarkable for the noiſe which it makes, which 
is no other than crex, crex, whence it has its name. Its 
beak is moderately long and black, as are alſo its head 
and its legs; its neck, back, and breaſt, are white, but 
the back a little greyiſh; the wings are black, variegated 
with white. It feeds on inſets, and generally makes a 
very loud noiſe all the time it is on the wing. Bellonius 
de Avibus. 

CRIB, in the Englith Salt-I#orks, the name given to a ſort 
of caſe uſed in ſome places inſtead of the DRAB, to put 
the ſalt into as it is taken out of the boiling-pan, 

Theſe cribs are like hay-racks, wide at the top, and ta- 


pering to a narrow bottom, with wooden ribs on each | 


ſide, placed ſo cloſe, that the ſalt cannot eafily fall 
through them. Through theſe apertures, however, the 
TIP hn faline liquor drains out, and leaves the falt, 
after a few days, dry enough to be added to the heaps 
that ſtand ready for ſale. At Limington, and in ſome 
other places, they uſe, inſtead of theſe cribs, a fort of 
wooden troughs with holes in the bottom, through which 


the ſaline liquor drains ſrom the falt, and falls into veſ- 


| 


CRICKE 


ſels placed underneath to receire it; and in other places 


they uſe barrows or wicker baſkets, out of which the li- 
quor runs with great eaſe-on all ſides at once. 5 


CRIBBAGE, a _ at cards, wherein no cards are thrown 


out, and the ſet makes ſixty-one: it being an advantage 
to deal, by reaſon of the crib, it is proper to lift for it; 
and he who has the leaſt card, deals. | 


CRIBRATION, in Pharmacy, Affing; the act of ſeparating 


the finer parts of a medicine, whether dry or humid, 


from the grofler ; the latter by means of a pulping- ſieve, 
the former by a fine ſearce. 


Wich reſpect to cribration, Quincy, a very good judge of 


pharmacy, makes the following remark, in order to ob- 
viate the miſchiefs and inconveniencies which through 
inadvertency or haſte, frequently happen in the practical 
ſhops: which is, that whatſoever is to be powdered, the 
whole ingredlent or ingredients, with all their parts to 
be uſed, thould piſs the ſieve, and be all mixed equally 
together, before any be uſed. For through neglect of 
this caution, ſeveral medicines which come under this 
kind of management, will, in their different parts, be 
of different ethcacies, according as that part of moſt vir- 
tue, being more or leis friable, may vals through firſt, 
which will make that much too ſtrong, or remain behind 
to the-ſame prejudice. In compoſitions likewiſe of in- 
gredients of different textures or coheſions, ſome run 
through much ſooner than others; ſo that there is an 
abſolute neceſſity of mixing the whole carefully after all 
is paſſed. 


CRIBROSUM os, or Os Cx1BR1FoORME, in Anatomy, a lit- 


tle bone at the top of the noſe, pierced like a fieve, to 
let paſs ſeveral little fibres, ariſing from the mamillary 
productions, and terminating in the membrane that lines 
the cavity of the noſtrils; called alſo os ethmoides. 


CRICELASIA, formed of eue, ring, and exaure, 1 


drive, among the Greeks, the exerciſe of rolling the 
circle or trochus, 'This was a ſpecies of exerciſe in 
uſe among the ancients; and is, though not very diſ- 
tinculy, deſcribed by Oribaftus, in his Medicinal Collec- 
tions, lib. vi. cap. 26. from Antyllus. It ſhould ſeem 
to be little more than driving the hoop, as is now prac- 
tiſed by boys. The hoop was fo large as to reach as high 
as the breaſt of the perſon who uſed it; the inſtrument 
by which it was driven along was of iron, with a wooden 
handle; and ſmall rings, »gixo;, were faſtened to the 
hoop, to jingle and divert the perſon who exerciſed him- 
ſelf with it; which Oribaſius conſiders as of importance. 
This exerciſe was recommended for rendering the limbs 
pliable, and ſtrengthening weak nerves. 


CRICETUS, in Zoology, the name of an animal of the 


move kind. Its ſize is between that of a common rat 
and a rabbit. Its legs are very ſhort; its back is of the 
colour of a hare's; its ſides have more redneſs; and its 
belly is black; each fide is variegated alfo with three 
large white ſpots. The hairs of this creature are ſo 
firmly rooted in the ſkin, that they can by no means be 
pulled out, but ſooner tear away the ſkin with them; 
and for this reaſon, as well as for the variety of colours, 
the ſkins are much valued. It is a very bold and deſpe- 
rate creature; and if a man on horſeback moleſt it, will 
fly up at the noſe of the horſe, and hold him very fait. 
It lives in holes in the earth, as the rabbit, and heaps up 
large quantities of vegetable fruits and corn for its ſtore, 
and is uſually found very fat. It is very apt to fit on its 
buttocks, and in that poſture looks like a little bear, 
whence ſome have called it ar&omys Palefiinerum. It has 
two large teeth in the front of each jaw, and it uſes its 
fore-feet by way of hands, like the ſquirrel. Ray's Syſt, 
Quad. p. 201. 
F, Gryllus, in Natural Hiſlory, the name of a ge- 
nus of inſects of the hemiptera claſs, nearly allied to the 
locuſt kind. The two principal kinds are the houſe and 
field-crictet, and they are hoſtile to each other. The firit 
of theſe is ſmaller, and is of a brown colour ſpotted wich 
black. The latter is more than an inch long, and has a 
great head and very large eyes. The antenne in this 
ſpecies have no articulatious. 
rickets are thought to be ruminating animals, and cer- 
tainly are furniſhed with ſeveral different ſtomachs. In 
medicine they are believed to be diuretic, and leſs dan- 
gerous than eantharides ; for which intention they are 
dried and powdered, and given in doſes from twelve 
grains to a ſcruple. The houſe-cricket only flies from the 
light, as many other inſects do; it feeds almoſt on every 
thing; the males only chirpz and their monotony, how- 
ever diſagreeable to — cople, is pleaſant enough to 
their own females, ſor it is the voice of love; and it is 
continual, night and day, except in very cold weather. 
They become habituated to bear all kinds of noife, but 
the 2 is very timorous, and chirps only in the 
heat of the fineſt days of ſummer. Coll. Acad. tom. 
vii. P. E. 3. p. 209. 
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CrrcreT, balm. See Cicana. 

Crxicker, mole, Gryllotapha, a ſpecies of the grylſur, in 
Natu-ul Hiſtory, a creature approaching to the locuſt 
kind, and very properly called by this name by Mouffett, 
as it has much the form of the crictet, and makes a nome 
like it in. the evening, and is like the mole, continually 
employed in digging the ground. It is an inſet of a 
very unpleaſant form. It is of the length and thickneſs 
of a man's little finger, and is of a brown colour, which 
is darker in the male than in the female. There are on 
each ſide of the anus two hairy proceſſes, reſembling the 
tails of mice; its belly is compoſed of eight joints, and 
is covered with as many ſcales, which are of a pale fleſh- 
colour, and are covered with ſhort hair. The back is co- 
vercd by a pair of pointed wings, _ each of which 
there runs a black ſtreak or line. Theſe wings fold any 
way at the creature's pleaſure, and when fully expanded 
are very large. Over theſe lie the antennz; theſe are 
variegated alſo with black, and reach about half the length 
of the wings. It has only four legs; the hinder pair are 
long and fit for hopping z the anterior pair are ſhort, and 
furniſhed with a ſort of hands for digging in the manner 
of the mole. The breaſt is covered with a cruſtaceous 
ſubſtance, which is blackiſh, and hairy on the outſide, 
and ſmooth and pale within. The eyes are very bright 
and black, and are very hard, and the mouth is wide, 
and has two tonſils, and teeth in both jaws. This crea- 
ture lives under ground, and is principally found in damp 
and boggy places. They come out in the duſk of the 
evening, and make a very loud noiſe of the nature of 

that of the cricket. 
The mole-cricket moves very ſlowly; and Goedartius is of 
opinion, that its wings were grven it rather as an orna- 
ment, than as a thing of uſe; or if they have any real 
uſe, that it is the covering and defending the tender 

body of the creature, which is very ſoft, and eafily lia- 
ble to accidents; and Mouffett ſays, that its flights are 
no more than long leaps. But we have a very different 


account of the uſe this creature makes of its wings, in | 


the German Ephemerides. Mentzelius, in a paper there, 
declares this to be one of the moſt miſchievous inſeQs 
of the creation. He fays it is a kind of amphibious crea- 
ture, and that it lives equally well under ground, in the 
air, or under water; that while it is under ground, it 
does infinite miſchief by burrowing under the beds of a 
garden, and eating the roots of flowers, and that in the 
night it comes out, and taking wing ſettles upon the 
iruit-trees, where it does little miſchief ; and all this the 
author affirms from his own experience, in the gardens 
which he obſerved. | | 
This creature is very nice in the conſtruction of its neſt. 
This is always under ground, and it chooſes a ſolid clay 
for the purpofe. All its precautions ſeem to be neceſ- 


ſary to ſecure its eggs from becoming a prey to a kind of 


black fly, which conceals itſelf under ground. The 
noiſe of the cricket is variouſly accounted for by natu- 
raliſts; but is moft probably effected by the play of or- 
gans in their belly, of a fingular conſtruction. This is 
certain, that if the head of the animal be taken off, or 
if it be ſevered in the middle, it continues to live, and 
even to chirp for ſome conſiderable time. 

It is remarkable of this creature, that it can move back- 

ward as faſt as forward, and often does ſo when frighted. 
CRICKET is alſo the name of an exerciſe, or game, with 

bats and a ball. 
CRICOARYT ANOIDAUS, in Anatomy, a name given 
to two pair of muſcles, ſerving to open the larynx. 

"The cricartænoidæi are either poſterior or lateral: the 

former are the firſt pair of openers of the larynx ; the 

latter, the ſecond pair. 

The /ateral have their origin in the edge of the lateral and 

ſuperior part of the cartilage cricoides, and are inſerted 

into the lateral and ſuperior part of the arytznoides. 

The pofterior have their origin in the poſterior and lower 

part of the cricoides: and hence the reaſon and etymc- 

logy of the name is evident. 
CRICOIDES, in Anatomy, a cartilage of the larynx ; fo 
called, as being round, like a ring, and encompalling the 
whole larynx. 

The word is formed from xpzxcs, uſed by tranſpoſition 

far wipes, circle, and edo, form. 

The cricoides is the ſecond cartilage of the larynx; it is 

narrow before, thick behind; and ſerves as a baſe to all 

the other cartilages; being, as it were, let into the thy- 
roides. 

It is by means of this, that the other cartilages are joined 
to the trachea; on which account it is immoreable. 
CRICO-PH ARINGEI, muſcles which arife from the lower 

art of the fide of the cricoid cartilage. 
CRICOTH YROIDAUS, in Anatomy, a name given to the 
firſt pair of muſcles proper to the larynx. 

Their name is derived hence, that they have their origin 


CRI 


in the lateral and interior part of the criceides; and are 
inſerted into the inferior part of the thyrgides.—The; 
uſe is to dilate the ſcutiform cartilage. | : 

CRIER, common, an officer in the city of London, to whom 
and to the ſerjeant at arms, it belongs to ſummon all 
executors and adminiſtrators of freemen to appear, and 
to bring in inventories of the perſonal eſtates of free. 
men, within two months after their deceaſe z who is alſo 
to have notice of the appraiſements. He is alſo to at- 
tend the lord-mayor on ſet days, and at the courts held 
weekly by the mayor and aldermen. 

CRIME, a breach or tranſgreſſion of a law, or an'aQion 
contrary to the purport = | a law, either natural or d 
civil, or eccleſiaſtic: to which a penalty is annexed. 
The term crime includes in it the idea of a determination 
and defign formed to do an injury. It is derived from 
the Latin crimen, of , judrco, I judge. 

The Romans r two kinds of crimes; viz. pri. 
vate, which only affected particular perſons ; the proſe. 
cution whereof was not allowed by the laws to any but 
thoſe intereſted thereinz as adultery, &c. and public 
crimes, the proſecution whereof was permitted to all 

erſons, though in no-wiſe immediately intereſted. 

With us, crimes are diſtinguiſhed into capital; as treaſon 
murder, robberies, &c. ns common, as perjuries, &c. : 
"They are again divided into crimes cognizable by the 
king's judges; as thoſe above mentioned: and ſuch ag 
are duly cognizable in the ſpiritual courts, as ſimple fer- 
nication, & c. 

There is an excellent book on the ſubject of crimes and 
PUNISHMENTS, publiſhed by the marquis de Beccaria. 

CRIME, quai. See Quas crime. 

CRIMEN faſt. See FALSI. 

CRIMINAL bew, is that which diſcuſſes the nature of 
crimes, and inflicts ſuitable penalties; or, as it is more 
uſually denominated in England, the doctrine of the 
PLEAS of the crown. 

CRIMNOIDES, or CrtmornDes, formed of xpturoy, bran, 
in Medical Writers, is uſed ſor urine with thick ſedimen:; 
at the bottom, like bran. 

CRIMSON, one of the ſeven red coLouRs of the ders. 
The word comes from the Arabic termiſi, of terme, red. 
The Bollandiſts infinuate, that crimſen comes from Cr. 
mona, and is uſed for Cremonois. 

The ſtuffs to be dyed in crimſen, after they have been 
cleared of their foap, and ſtrongly alumed, are put in a 
decoction of cochincal, each according to its colour. 

In a leſs durable crimſen by BR Aa Z1L-wood, and for the co- 
lour called by dyers demi-crimſon, the root of MADUER 
is mixed with cochineal. 

To dye a lively crimſen; firſt wet the goods well, and for 
every pound of ſtuff, to make the ſuds, uſe two ounces 
and a half of tempered aqua fortis, three ounces and a 
half of tartar, an ounce and a half of cochineal, and 
eight ounces of alum. Boil the goods with all theſe for 
half an hour, let them cool, and rince them out. To 
finiſh the dye, boil four ounces of cochineal, three ounces 
of ſtarch, three ounces of white wine tartar, and halt 
an ounce of white arſenic together, for a quarter of an 
hour; then put in the goods, and let them boil for above 
half an hour, or until they have taken the dye well and 
equally. See DrinG. 

CRIMSON graſs vetch, in Botany. See Chichimg VETCH. 

CRINONES, from crinis, hair, in Medicine, a fort of 
worms, ſometimes found under the ſkin, in children; 
reſembling ſhort thick hairs, or briſtles. 

They are called dracuncu/i, and cemedones, from the Latin 
comedere, to cat; from their preying upon the ſubitance 
of the child, or conſuming its nouriſhment. Sce Dx #- 
CUNCUL 1, | | | 

The common way of getting out theſe worms is by the 
point of a needle; and to prevent their forming there 
again, the uſual cuſtom is to waſh the parts with wine 
or vinegar, with alum, nitre, or common ſalt, or wi ha 
ſtrong lixivium of oak afhes, and afterwards anomting 
them with an ointment of the common kind, uſed for 
ſcorbutic eruptions, with a ſmall mixture of quickfiver. 

CRINONIA, à kind of cap, worn by the emperors of Con- 

| Rantinople on ſolemn occaſions. 

CRINUM, in Betany. Sec Aſphodel IL IL Lx. 

CRISIS, from xpiyer, I judge, in Medicine, a change, or 
turn, in acute diſeaſes ; wherein the morbiſic matter 15 
ſo altered, as to determine the paticnt either for recovery 
or death; the doctrine of which formed a principal part 
of ancient medicine. 3 
The cauſe of ſuch change is owing to the remaining vital 
forces being irritated by the matter of the diſcaſe 10 or 
ſo conditioned ; i. e. fit either to be evacuated, or tranls 
lated, or to kill. : 

If the matter be diſpoſed for evacuation or tranſlation, 
but is not ſalubrious, it produces a change called a ciui- 


ivine, 


cal perturbation, or imper fett criſes. 10 
1 


If the change become ſenſible, they are called critical 
ptoms, or ſigns of acriſts, either future or preſent. See 
IGN. ö : 
The 1 of the criſs are frequently confounded 
with thoſe ariſing from the cauſe of the diſeaſe, and the 
diſeaſe itſelf, or the matter of the diſeaſe z whence have 
ſprung the moſt unhappy conſequences. | 
e differences between critical ſymptoms and morbific | 
ones are, that the firſt proceed from the vital powers 
revailing over the force of the diſeaſe; but the latter 
— the diſeaſe prevailing over the vital faculty: that 
the firſt are preceded by a manifeſt concoction, but the 
latter are formed even in crudities : that the former hap- 
about the critical times, but the latter at all times of 
the diſeaſe, chiefly during its increaſe. 
The principal ſymptoms of an approaching criſis are, af- 
ter 8 and about the critical time, a ſudden ſtu- 
por, drowſineſs, waking, delirium, anxiety, dyſpncea, 
rief, redneſs, titillation, pricking, heavineſs, darkneſs, 
| ht, ſpontaneous tears, nauſea, . thirſt, trembling 
of the lower lip, &c. 
The ſymptoms and effects of a preſent crit are, after 
the preceding ones, a vomiting, ſalivation, looſeneſs, 
thick ſediment in the urine, bleeding at the noſe, hæ- 
morrhoids, ſweat, abſceſſes, puſtules, tumours, buboes, 
urules, aphthæ, &c. 
Dr. Albertinus obſerves, that all feveriſh, nay, almoſt all 
diſcafes, are followed by criſes, and that particularly after 
intermitting fevers are {topped by the bark, critical eva- 
cuations are to be expected. - If they do not come timely, 
the patient is in danger of ſame other diſeaſe, eſpecially 
if any uſual evacuation has been hindered; in which 
caſe it is dangerous to give the bark, unleſs we promote 
a ſuitable excretion, if a criſis does not ſoon come. 
Dr. Martine defends the ancients in the rules they have 
laid down concerning the periods and criſes of diſeaſes, 
endeavouring to prove that they are founded on accurate 
obſervations. 

CRISP leaf, oiſpum folium, among Botanifts, See LEAF. 

CRISTA valli, in Anatomy, an eminence in the middle of 
the os ethmoides, advancing within the cavity of the cra- 
nium; and to which is faſtened that part of the dura 
mater which divides the brain, called falx. 

It has its name from its figure, which reſembles that of 
a cock's comb. In adults, this proceſs appears of a piece 
with the ſeptum narium. 

Calis ra, gallt, in Conchyiiolegy, the name of a peculiar ſpe- 
cies of oyſter, called alſo by ſome auris porct, or the 
hog's ear-ſhell. 

CxIis T is alſo a term uſed, in Surgery, for certain preter- 

natural excreſcences ariſing about the fundament, re- 
ſembling cocks combs. 
Theſe, M. Dionis ſays, are taken off either by ligature, 
cauterization, or amputation, When they have other 
figures, they have other names, as ficus, &c. See CoN- 
DYLOMA. 

Calis rA is alſo uſed for a crooked, twiſted, ſpiral eminence, 
in the middle of the ſpine of the omoplata. | 

CaisTA pavenis, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the POINCIANA, 

CR1STA pavonis is alſo a name given to the tree, the wood 
of which is uſually denominated LoG wo0D. 

CRITERITUM, or CRiTER10N, formed of «pie, I determine, 
a rule or ſtandard, whereby to compare propoſitions and 
opinions, in order to diſcover their truth or falſhood. 
The doctrine of criteria, and the characters and rules 
thereof, make the firſt part of the Epicurean philoſophy. 
EVIDENCE is the grand criterion of truth. 

CRITHE, Ko/0y, in Medicine, a ſmall tubercle, hard, red, and 


immoveable, ſcated upon the eye-lid, above the cilia, or | 


range of hairs. It is always included in a kind of cyſt, 
and by inflammation degenerates into a thickith matter, 
from whence frequently proceed intenſe pains, and va- 
rious diſorders of the fight. It is ſometimes ſeated im- 
mediately under the ſkin of the eye-lid ; ſometimes it is 
within, under the muſcle. When this tubercle is move- 
able, it is generally called cha/azium, or in Engliſh he, 
or flithe, Heiſter's Surgery, p. 365. 

CRITHMUM, /amphire, in Botany, See SAMPHIRE, 

CRITHOMANCY, a kind of divination, performed by 
confidering the dough, or matter of the cakes offered in 
22 and the meal ſtiewed over the victims to be 

illed. 

Hence, in regard they ordinarily uſed barley- meal in theſe 
ceremonies, this kind of divination was called crithomanqy, 
from «pi0y, barley, and ware, divination, 

CRITICAL d, ſymptoms, &c. are certain days, and 
2 uſually ariſing in the courſe of acute diſeaſes, 
as fevets, ſmall-pox, & c. which indicate the patient's 


ſtate, and determine him either to recover, or grow 
worſe. 


The word comes from xh, judice, T judge. | 


Vor. I. N“ 85. ; 


CRI 


The criſes have been frequently obſerved to happen on the 
ſeventh, fourteenth, or twentieth day; whence thoſe are 
denominated critical days. 
For the theory of critical days, it may be obſerved, that 
the concoction of any morbific matter, and the humour 
to be ſecerned, is nothing elſe but a change thereof into 
ſuch a due, magnitude, or ſmallneſs, as it may be carricd 
by the circulating blood along the canals, and excerned 
by veſſels deſtined for that purpoſe. But if the morbitic 
matter cannot be reduced to ſuch a magnitude or ſmall- 
neſs as may correſpond to the orifices of the ſecretory veſ- 
ſels; then either an abſceſs or hæmorrhage will follow, 
if a criſis be begun; for which reaſon, abſceſſes, - &c. 
are accounted leſs perfect criſes. But, that the morbiſic 
matter may be reduced to a due magnitude, or ſmallneſs, 
and its withed-for diſcharge take place, there is required 
a conſiderable time, if the quantity of matter be large; 
that is, if the diſtemper be great and ſevere: and fince 
there are a great many cauſes, and thoſe very conſtant, 
which may occaſion the blood, and offending humours 
therein, to be of a different fluidity in the inhabitants of 
different climates, it is impoſſible but that different 
ſpaces of time ſhould be required for the finiſhing con- 
coction: which makes it impoſſible to determine the 
critical days in one climate, from what they are found to 
in another. 

The cauſes of real critical days, that is, ſuch on which 
happens the laſt concoction of the morbific matter, 
which is always attended with expulſion, are all thoſe 
things which occaſion the humours to become of ſuch a 
certain magnitude or minuteneſs, and of a greater or 
leſſer coheſion; but with any given power, bodies un- 
2 large, or unequally cohering, cannot be con- 
cocted in an equal time: wherefore it is to be found by 
the obſervations made by all nations among theniſelves, 
which are the uſual cauſes and conditions of thoſe diſ- 
eaſes, that require a certain number of days to finiſh 
ſuch a concoction in it. 

CRITICISM, the art of judging concerning diſcourſe and 
writings. See JUDGMENT, 
Some define criticiſm, more amply, the art of judging of 
a hiſtory, or a work of genius, with the various incidents 
there met with, their ſtyle, and authors. 
On which footing, M. le Clerc ſeems to have given a de- 
fective idea of criticiſm, when he defines it — the 
art of entering into the meaning of ancient authors, and 
of making a juſt diſcernment of their genuine works. 


We may diſtinguiſh divers ſorts, or branches, of this art: 


as, 

Ck1TICISM, philoſephical, or the art of judging of opinions 
and hypotheſes in philoſophy. 

CRIricisu, theological, the art of judging of explications 
of doctrines of faith, &c. 

CRITICISM, political, the art of judging of the means of 
8 acquiring, and preſerving ſtates. 

ut the ordinary uſe of the word is reſtrained to 

CR1TICISM, iterarpy, which, however, is of great extent, 
as it takes in the art of judging of facts; a branch of 
criticiſm, which regards not only hiſtory, but alſo the 
diſcernment of the real works of an author, the real au- 
thor of a work, the genuine reading of a text, and the 
art of diſcovering ſuppoſititious monuments, charters, 
interpolated paſſages, &c. 

The other parts of /iterary criticiſm are, the art of judg- 
ing of bs of genius, their excellencies and defects. 
We have alſo 

Cr1TICIsM, grammatical, or the art of interpreting and 
diſcovering the words and meanings of an author. 

CRITICISM of antiques, which conſiſts in diſtinguiſhing ge- 
nuine medals, and the different taſte and ſpirit nd 
among them, according to the different people, the dit- 
ferent country, and the different times wherein they 
were {truck ; the diſtinguiſhing between what is caſt, 
and what ſtruck ; what has been retouched, and repaired 
or added, from what is really antiquez the genuine from 
the ſpurious, &c. and to decypher and explain them, 
&c. 

CRIrIcisu, ſacred, in general, is that employed in ecele- 
ſiaſtical matters, the hiſtory of the church, the works of 
the ſathers, councils, lives of the ſaints, &c. but more 
particularly what concerns the books of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and the canon thereof. 

Ariſtotle, if we believe Halicarnafſeus, is the . firſt in- 
ventor of the art of criticiſm. Ariſtarchus, Dionyſius 
Halicarnaſſeus himſelf, Varro, and Longinus, diſtin- 

uiſhed themſelves therein in their 1 7 Among the 

hriſtians, Dionyſius Alexandrinus, Heſychius, Euſe- 
bius, St. Jerom, and 'Theodoret, were the greateſt maſ- 
ters in this art. The decree of pope. Gelaing about the 
apocryphal books, required a good thare of critici/m. 

ut the critical art fell with the other arts; and lay un- 
known till the time of Charlemagne, when it was re- 
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eſtabliſned under him and bis ſons. The care which the 
religious Ciſtercians took to correct the manuſcripts of 
the Bible, ſhew that the rules of criticiſm were not en- 
tirely unknown in the eleventh century. The works of 

obannes Sariſburienſis, Euſtathius, and Tzetzes, make 


it evident it was cultivated in the twelfth. The manu- 
ſcripts of the Bible, corrected by the Dominicans of 


Paris, and the doQtors of the Sorbonne, in the thirteenth, | 


ſhew it was ſubſiſting then. In the following ages, it 
was ſtill cultivated with more earneſtneſs; eſpecially in 
the ſixteenth, ſeventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, 
when all the world made it their ſtudy. | 

From the whole, it follows, that criticiſm does, indeed, 
ſuppoſe an uncommon ſtock of knowlege of the ſubject 
whereon it is employed: but that criticiſm, itſelf, is no- 
thing elſe but good ſenſe perfected by grammar and 


logic. 

CRIZZELLING, in the Glaſs Trade, a kind of roughneſs 
ariſing on the ſurface of ſome kinds of glaſs. This was 
the fault of a peculiar ſort of glaſs made in Oxfordſhire, 
and ſome other places, of black flints, a cryſtallized 

ſand, and a large quantity of nitre, tartar, and borax. 
The glaſs thus made is very beautiful, but, from the too 
great quantities of the ſalts in the mixture, is ſubject to 
crizzel; that is, the ſalts in the mixture, from their too 
great proportion, are ſubject, either from the adventi- 
tious nitre of the air from without, or from warm li- 
quors put in them, to be either increaſed in quantity, or 
diſſolved, and thereby induce a ſcabrities, or roughneſs, 
irrecoverably clouding the tranſparence of the glaſs. 
This is what was called crizze//ing ; but by uſing an Ita- 
lian white pebble, and abating the proportions of the 
ſalts, the manufacture is now carried on with advantage, 
and the glaſs made with theſe falts is whiter than the 
fineſt Venetian, and is ſubject to no faults. Plott's Ox- 
fordſhire, p 258. 

CROCALLIsS, in Natural! Hiftrry, the name given by the 
ancients to a ſtone famous for its virtues againſt poiſons, 
and venomous bites. All the deſcription Pliny gives of 
it is, that it was of the ſize and ſhape of a cherry. 

CROCARDS, an old name given by the Iriſh to a certain 
kind of money brought over into that kingdom from 
France, and other parts beyond the ſeas, and uttered 
there for pennies, though not really worth ſo much as a 
halfpenny. They were a ſmall ſort of coin, made of a 
mixture of copper, ſulphur, and a ſmall quantity of ſil- 
ver, ahd were called by ſeveral other names, as mitres, 
liani nes, roſaries, and the like, from the 4 they were 
impreſſed with. They were current in Ireland, and in 
ſome parts of England, a great many years; but were 
aſterwards denied, and prohibited importation, both in 
England and Ireland, under the penalty of the forfeiture 
of life and effects. At this time, mints were ſet up in 
Dublin, for the coining of good money, and, in a few 

years, the whole quantity of the-crocards was deſtroyed. 
See POLLARDS. 

CROCEUS, in Natural Hiſtory, is ſaid to be an amphibious 
animal, which is neither fiſh nor bird, but both. All 
the ſummer it is a bird of a ſaffron colour, and flies 
through the mountains; but towards the end of autumn 
it returns to the ſea, and becomes a fiſh. It is only in 
winter that they catch it, when it is very good food, 

CROCHES, among Hunters, the little buds about the top 
of a deer's horns. 

CROCI, among Betanifts, the apices, or ſmall knobs, on 
the tops of flowers. 

CROCTA, a biſhop's or abbot's CROSLIER, or paſtoral ſtaff. 

CROCIAS lapis, in Natural Hiflory, a name given by ſome 
of the old authors to a ſpecies of agate, of a yellow co- 
lour, but deeper than the cerachates, or wax-coloured 
agate, and approaching to what is called a ſaffron co- 
lour. 

CROCINUM, a name given by the ancient phyſicians to a 
ſort of oil of ſaffron, which is thus deſcribed by Dio- 
ſcorides. | 
Eight drams of ſaffron are to be put into three pints of 
inſpiſſated oil, and they are to be ſtirred together ſeveral 
times in a day, for five days together; then the oil is to 
be ſeparated from the faffron, and a like quantity is to be 
added to the ſame ſaffron, and ſtirred about at times, for 
three days; then this oil is to be cleanſed off, and to it 
are to be added fifty ounces of powdered myrrh, Theſe 
hope been well ſtirred together, are then to be ſet by 

or uſe. 
Some uſed an oil, impregnated with aromatics, in the 
compoſition of the crocinum; but that was uſually eſteemed 
beſt, which ſmelt the moſt ſtrongly of ſaffron, or elſe of 


myrrh. 
The crocinum was eſteemed heating and narcotic z whence | 


it was frequently preſcribed by way of embrocation, or 
elſe held in the noſe in frenſies. It was alſo eſteemed 
uſeful as a ſuppurative, and to cleanſe old ulcers; it was 


CROC 
CROCODILE, in Zozlogy, a ſpecies of lizard, with a two. 
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much eſteemed alſo in hardneſſes, obſtructio 

other diſorders of the uterus, being uſed with — ne 

row, and double the quantity. of oil; for a glaucoma it 

was alſo uſed with ſucceſs, when mixt with water, and 

the eyes anointed frequently with it. : 
ODILADES. e TrHisTLE, 


edged tail, and triangular feet, the fore ones having five 
and the hinder only four toes. | 8 
This animal is the largeſt of the LIZARD kind, growin 
to twenty-fixe feet in length, and about the thickneſs | 
a man's body; its noſe is like that of a hog z the open. 
ing of its mouth monſtrouſly large, reaching even to the 
ears, and the upper-jaw moving in the opening of it, gives 
it a very terrible aſpect. The teeth are large, white, and 
very numerous, and ſet by one another, like the teeth of 
a comb; there are two long teeth in the lower-jaw 
which * into two holes in the upper. Herodotus af. 
firms that the crocodile has no tongue; but he is obſerved 
to have a fleſhy ſubſtance like a tongue, that is fixed to 
the lower-jaw, which ſerves to turn his meat. The legs 
ſtand ſideways z and the feet are armed with extreme 
ſharp claws. The length of the tail is equal to that of 
the whole body; the ſkin of the belly is ſoft, and eaſily 
wounded, but that of the reſt of the body fo hard as to 
be impenetrable to ſpears or darts, and is covered with 
ſtrong prickly ſcales. The colour is in ſome a duſky 
reddiſh yellow, but in moſt a diſagreeable brown, with a 
mixture of grey; and even thoſe which, when alive, had 
—— yellownelſs, always acquire this duſky colour in 
ying. 
It is a native of the torrid zone, frequenting ſalt-water 
rivers, where it lies concealed among the reeds or ruſhes, 
until it finds an opportunity to ſeize men or other ani- 
mals, which it drags into the water; always taking this 
method of drowning them firſt, that it may afterward 
ſwallow them without reſiſtance its general food, how- 
ever, is hſh. The Africans and Indians eat its fleſh, 
which is white, and has a kind of perfumed flavour, 
Its eggs are about the ſize of a gooſe egg, and it lays 
fifty of theſe for one brood, burying them in the ſands, 
and leaving them for the ſun to hatch them. As ſoon as 
they are hatched, which takes twenty-five or thirty days, 
the parent takes care of the young, which run with 
them into the water. The crocodile is found in the great 
rivers, as the Nile, the Niger, and the Ganges, and in 
ſome other places. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 261. Warm. 
Muſ. p. 815. Pococke's Deſcr. ot the Eaſt, vol. i. p. 
202, &c. 
The crocodile was worſhipped by the Egyptians. 
See an account of a peculiar ſpecies of crocodile, diſtin- 
guiſhed by a narrow beak, reſembling the bill of a gooſ- 
ander, and by a pouch under the belly, probably formed 
for receiving its Laune in times of danger, with a draw- 
ing by Mr. G. Edwards, in the Phil. Tranſ. vol. lis. 


art. 95. p. 639. 


CROcODILE, Vie. One of the greateſt curioſities in the 


ſoſſile world, which the late ages have produced, is the 
ſkeleton of a large crocodile, almoſt entire, found at a 
great depth under ground, bedded in ſtone. This was 
in the poſſeſhon of Linkius, who wrote many pieces in 
natal hiſtory, and particularly an accurate deſcription 
of this curious foſſile. It was found in the fide of a large 
mountain, in the midland part of Germany, and in a 
ſtratum of a black foſſile ſtone, ſomewhat like our com- 
mon ſlate, but of a coarſer texture, the ſame with that 
in which the foſſile fiſh of many parts of the world are 
found. 'This ſkeleton had the back and ribs very plain, 
and was of a much deeper black than the reſt of the ſtone, 
as is alſo the caſe in the foſſile fiſhes, which are preſerved 
in this manner. The part of the ſtone where the head 
lay was not found, this being broken off juſt at the 
ſhoulders, but that irregularly, ſo that, in one place, a 
part of the back of the head was viſible in its natural 
form. The two ſhoulder-bones were very fair, and three 
of the feet were well preſerved ; the legs were of their 
natural ſhape and ſize, and the feet preſerved, even to 
the extremities of the five toes of * 


Croconilts, CRocoDiLUs, in Rhetoric, a captious and 


ſophiſtical kind of argumentation; contrived to ſeduce 
the unwary, and draw them ſpeciouſly into a ſnare. | 

It has its name, crocodile, from the following occaſion, in- 
vented by the poets. A poor woman, begging a crocodile 
that had caught her ſon walking by the river- ſide, to ſpare 
and reſtore 4. was anſwered, that he would reſtore 
him, provided ſhe ſhould give a true anſwer to a queſ- 
tion he ſhould propoſe : the queſtion was, il 1 reſtore 
thy ſon, or not? To this the poor woman, ſuſpecting 2 
deceit, ſorrowfully anſwered, Thou wilt nit: and de- 
manded to have him reſtored, becauſe the had anſwered 
truly. Thou lyeſt, ſays the crocodile: for if I reſtore 


him, thou haſt not anſwered truly: I cannot therefore 
reſtore 
1 
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reſtore him, without making thy anſwer falſe. Under 
this head may be reduced the propoſitions called menti- 
entes, or inſolubiles ; which deſtroy themſelves. Such is 
that of the Cretan poet: Omnes ad unum Cretenſes v 
mentiuntur ; All the Cretans ta a man, always he. Either, 
then, the poet lyes, when he afferts that the Cretans all 
lye; or the Cretans do not all lye. | 

CROCODILION, in Botany, a name given by ſome aus 
thors to the plant commonly called the ecurtxorvs, or 
globe- THISTLE. 


CROCOMAGMA, in Pharmacy, a name given by ſome to | 


troches compoſed of ſaffron, myrrh, red roſes, ſtarch, 
and gum Arabic : thus called from Koe, ſaffron, and 
puayua a maſs of any thing. | | 
CROCOTTA, in Natural Hihory, a name given by the 
ancients to a very fierce and terrible animal, produced 
by copulation between the large hyzna and the lioneſs. 
See LEOCROCOTTA. * | 
CROCUS, in Bztany. For the charaQters, ſee SarrrON. 
The variety of the ſeveral ſpecies of crocus produced in 
the gardens of the curious, by raifing them from well 
choſen feeds, is almoſt incredible. 
They are all very hardy, and will increaſe exceedingly 
by the roots, if ſuffered to remain ſome years in the 
ground. They will grow in all ſoils and ſituations, and 
are great ornaments to a garden, as they flower when 
ſcarce any thing elſe is up. The fibres of theſe roots pe- 
riſh when their leaves do, and they may, therefore, like 
all other roots of that kind, be taken up as ſoon as the 


leaves appear dead, and laid by, in a dry place, till Sep- 


tember, at which time they muſt be planted again for 
the ſpring-flowering. They ſhould be planted in holes 
made with a dibble, about two inches deep, and at two 
inches diſtance from one another; the earth being raked 
over them, they ſhould remain covered about an inch 
deep with it. If the weather is mild, they will, in Ja- 
nuary, appear above ground, and in February they will 
be in full flower. the leaves are ſo ſhort when the 
flower appears, that it ſeems produced on a naked ſtalk, 
but as that decays they grow to a conſiderable length; 
theſe look but unſightly after the ſlower is gone, but they 
ſhould not be cut, for that greatly weakens the root for 
the next ſeaſon's flowering. 

Crocus, in Chemiſiry. The preparations of metals which 
are generally known by this name, as the crocus Martis, 
and the like, ſeem to have obtained it from their ſaffron- 
like colour. They are the calxes of metals, — of 

their hxed parts ſeparated from their ſulphureous; they 

are made either by the means of fire, or by the action 
of ſalts of various kinds; and are either naturally in a 
powder, or very eaſily reducible into one. 
The general ſubjects of this ſort of proceſs are gold, ſil- 
ver, iron, and antimony, and there are many ways of 
making the proceſſes. The virtues aſcribed to the gold 
and filver crocuſes ſeem, in a great meaſure, imaginary : 
thoſe of antimony are far from being the beſt ſort of 
preparations of that metal; but thoſe of iron are, more 
than all others, uſeful in medicine. Hoffman, in his 
Acta Laboratorii, has many improvements on the com- 
mon proceſſes for the making theſe preparations. 

Cxocus antimonii, or metallorum, in Pharmacy and Chemiſtry, 
the name given, in the late London Diſpenſatory, to the 

Preparation of antimony and nitre commonly known by 
the name of crocus metallorum. It is made of equal parts of 
antimony and nitre, powdered fine, and thrown gradu- 
ally into a red-hot crucible, and, when thoroughly 
melted, poured out, and ſeparated from its ſcoriz. Tuns 
looks more yellow the longer it has been melted : it is 
but little uſed, except among horſes ; but when intended 
for internal uſe among men; ſhould be procured faith- 
fully prepared in this manner; for our chemiſts gene- 
rally abate of the nitre to ſave charges, and render the 
medicine of a very different effect, Pemberton's Lond. 
Diſp. P- 230. | 
Waſhed crecus of antimony is made by boiling the crocus 
of antimony, reduced to a very fine powder, in water, 
{till changing the water, till it comes off inſipid. Of 
this is made the vinum antimoniale, called alſo vIN u 
emeticum, and benediftum. | 
The medicinal crecus of antimony conſiſts of eight ounces 
of antimony, and one ounce of nitre, 1 mixed, 
and deflagrated : the matter is then taken from the fire, 
and cooled and powdered for uſe. A doſe from eight to 
twenty grains will operate gently both as an emetic and 
purge. The milder crocus of antimony is prepared with 
two pounds of crude antimony, and one of nitre, muc 
in the ſame manner as the former. ; 

CRocus Indicus, Indian ſaffron, in the Materia Medica, a 
name given by ſome authors to the curcuna, or turmeric 
root of the ſhops. . 

Crocus martis, a preparation of iron; which is of two 
kinds, viz. crecus martis aperiens, and crecus martis aftrin- 
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Crocus Martis aþeriens, opening ſaffron of Mart, is a prep: 
ration of iron plates, Ke t Lows Tae en 
expoſing them to the dew, al they have contracted 3 
ruſt; which ruſt is ſcraped off, and the plates expoſed 
for more. - | 8 82 f 
Others prepare it by calcining iron filings with an equal 
weight of ſulphur. Others, % clapping a bar of iron, 
red, or rather white hot, between two rolls bf brimſtone z 
in which caſe, the iron melts, and runs down into a veſ- 
ſel of water below : which ſome call Mars cum ſulphure 
preparatus, Others have other preparations. 

Crecus Martis aperiens is preſcribed in caſes of obſtruQtions; 

the doſe being from ten to thirty grains. 3 

M. Lemery endeavours to ſhew, that iron taken in ſub- 

ſtance, is much more ſalutary and efficacious than when 

thus prepared; the 7 tending to ſtrip it of its oily 

part wherein its chief virtue reſides; leaving nothing 
hind but the mere ferruginous earthy part, 

Crocus Martis aftringens, binding ſaffron of iron, is a pre- 
paration of iron filings ; wherein they are deprived of 
their more ſaline parts by waſhing them ſive or fix times 
in ſtrong vinegar, and calcining them five or ſix hours. 
It is preſcribed in hzmorrhages, dyſenteries, and diar- 
rhceas, the doſe being the ſame as in the former. The 
beſt way is to give it in a bolus, or pills, becauſe in li- 
quid it ſinks to the bbttom too ſuddenly to be taken 
without waſte. | : 
Crocus Martis is a chemical preparation, uſed by the glaſs- 
makers, to give a red colour to glaſs. The glaſs-makers 

repare this for themſelves, and have four ways of doing 
it. The firſt is this: take filings of iron; mix them 
with three parts of powdered brimſtone, and keep them 
in a melting-pot, in a furnace, to calcine, and burn off 
the ſulphur; let them ſtand four hours in this ſtate, then 
take them out, and, when cold, powder and ſift them, 
and put the powder into a crucible, which lute over, and 
ſet it in the leer of the ſurnace for fifteen days, or more; 
it will then be of a reddiſh purple, and muſt be kept 
for uſe. | 
The ſecond way of making this, is by ſprinkling filings 
of iron with ſtrong vinegar, and ſetting them in the ſun 
to dry; when dry, powder and ſift them, and wet them 
again with vinegar, and, when dry, powder them _ 
Repeat this eight times, and then powder the whole, 
and ſift it fine for uſe. 
The third way is to uſe aqua fortis, inftead of vinegar, 
in the ſame manner. 
The fourth way, which is the beſt of all, is this: diſſolve 
filings of iron in aqua regia, and let the ſolution ſtand 
three days in a veſſel cloſe ſtopped, ſhaking it about at 
timesz then evaporate the liquor gently, and there will 
remain a moſt valuable crocus Martis. 

CROFT, Cxorrux, a little cloſe adjoining to a dwelling- 
houſe, either for paſture or tillage. 

Poſſunt etiam difti monachi de eiſdem mariſcis verſus occidentem 

jacentilus pro ſe, & hominibus ſuis, includere croſtos, ſiue 
3 juxta pontem, ſpecialiter, quantum illus placuerit. 
ngulf. 6 

Ione ancient deeds, cruſta occurs as the Latin word 
for a creſt; but cum toftis & croftis is more frequent. 
Creft is tranſlated in Abbo Floriacenſis, by predium, a 
arm, | 

CROISADE, CrvusaDe, or CREA Do, a holy war, or an 
expedition againſt infidels and heretics; particularly 
apainſt the Turks, for the recovery of Paleſtine. 
People anciently flocked on theſe creiſades out of devo- 
tion; the popes bulls, and the preaching of the prieſts 
of thoſe days, making it appear a point of conſcience. 
Hence ſeveral orders of knighthood took their riſe. 
Many circumſtances contributed to give riſe to theſe ex- 

editions. The defire of viſiting a country which had 
een the ſcene of very important tranſactions, and in 
which the Son of God had accompliſhed the redemption 
of mankind, together with the idea of peculiar merit, 
acquired by a diſtant pilgrimage of this kind, and of its 
ſerving as a general expiation for almoſt every crime, had 
no ſmall influence on this occaſion. Beſides, an opinion 
revailed, that the thouſand years mentioned by St. John, 
ev. XX. 2, 3, 4. were accompliſhed, and that the end 
of the world approached z many thus hurried into the 
Holy Land, where they imagined that Chriſt would 
uickly appear to judge the world. Chriſtians alſo 
thought it reproachful, to ſuffer a country, which had 
been ſo ſignally diſtinguiſhed, and whence they derived 
the moſt valuable benefits, to be abandoned to the ene- 
mies of the Chriſtian name; and they thought it meri- 
torious to avenge the calamities and injuries which its 
rofeſſors had ſuffered under the Mahometan yoke. 
oreover, pilgrims were encouraged in their reſort to 
Jeruſalem, whilſt Paleſtine. continued ſubject to the ca- 
liphs; but when the Turks conquered Syria, about the 
middle of the eleventh century, they were expoſed to 
every kind of outrage from theſe barbarians, and — 
turne 
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turned with exaggerated accounts of the vexations they 
| had endured, Accordingly, the firſt ſignal was given by 
Silveitc: II. towards the cloſe of the tenth 2 in 
an epiſtic rote in the name of the church of Jeruſalem 
to che church univerſal throughout the world, in which 
all the European powers are intreated and exhorted to 
ſuccour and reſcue the Chriſtians in Paleſtine, This ef- 
fort of zeal, however, produced no immediate effect. 
Gregory VII. in the beginning of the eleventh century, 
renewed the undertaking, and propoſed in perſon to in- 
vade the Holy Land. Though he was prevented from 
executing this deſign, the ſpirit of the people was in- 
famed; and Peter the Hermit, returning from a voyage 
which he had made through Paleſtine, A. D. 1093, com- 
plained of the extreme ſufferings of the Chriſtians, ap- 
plied to Urban II. for ſuccour, and run from province 
to province with a crucifix in his hand, exciting princes 
and people to this holy war, and pretending a divine 
commithon for this purpoſe. At * * Urban II. find- 
ing a general ardour for the cauſe, aflembled a grand and 
numerous council at Placentia, A. D. 1095, and warmly 
recommended this expedition. Soon after the propoſal 
was renewed with ſucceſs at the council of Clermont. 
In 1096, an army of 800,000 men ſet out for Conſtan- 
tinople, in ſeparate bodies, under the command of Peter 
the Hermit, Godfrey of Bouillon, and many other no- 
ble and illuſtrious leaders. Nor need we wonder at the 
multitude who flocked to the ſtandard of the croſs, when 
we conſider the natural operation of frantic zeal, and 
the numberleſs privileges which the cruſaders acquired ; 
ſuch as exemptions From proſecutions for debt, from 
paying intereſt for money, and from taxes; the power of 
alienating their lands without conſent of their lord, the 
protection of St. Peter, the immunities of eccleſiaſtics, 
and the plenary remiſſion of their ſins. Du-Cange. 
The firſt efforts of theſe adventurers were irreſiſtible, and 
they gained conſiderable advantages; but beſore the ex- 
piration of the thirteenth century, the Chriſtians were 
driven out of all their Aſiatic poſſeſſions; and the en- 
terpriſe remains a ſingular monument of human folly. 
Nevertheleſs, many ſubſtantial benefits accrued from it 
in a political and commercial view, however injurious 
it was to individuals, and to the cauſe of religion in 
general. 'To theſe wild expeditions we owe the firſt 
gleams of light which tended to diſpel barbarity and ig- 
norance. They were the means of introducing a more 
eneral and ſteady adminiſtration of juſtice, and of eſta- 
bliſhing regal government in the ſeveral kingdoms of 
Europe, and of extending commerce. Robertſon's Hiſt. 
ch. V. p. 26, &c. Moſheim's Ecc. Hiſt. Eng. ed. 8vo. 
vol. ii. p. 189. 231, &c. 
Thoſe who engaged to go on this ſervice, diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by croſſes of different colours, worn on their 
cloaths; ordered, it is ſaid, by the council of Cler- 
mont; and were thence called croiſes, or croſs-bearers, 
of whom, contemporary authors tell us, there were fix 
millions: the Engliſh wore them white; the French, 
red; the Flemiſh, green; the Germans, black; and the 
Italians, yellow. | 
The following are the principal croi/ades for the conqueſt 
of the Holy Land: the firſt undertaken in 1095, at the 
council of Clermont; the ſecond in 1147, under Louis 
VII. and the pontificate of Eugenius III. at the inſtiga- 
tion of Bernard, abbot of Clairval; the third in 1189, 
and 1190, by Frederic I. ſurnamed Barbaroſſa, emperor 
of Germany, Henry II. of England, and Phil. Auguſ- 
tus of France; the fourth in 1195, by pope Celeſtin III. 
and the emperor Henry VI. the fifth publiſhed in 1198, 
by order of Innocent III. wherein the French, Germans, 
and Venetians, engaged; the fixth undertaken in the 
year 1217, under the pontificate of Honorius III. by the 
confederate arms of Italy and Germany, which ended in 
the rout of the Chriſtians; the ſeventh under Frederic Il. 
emperor of Germany; who ſet out in the year 1228, 
and concluded a truce of ten years with the ſultan of 
Egypt in 1229, Which was ſucceeded by inconſiderable 
and very unſucceſsful expeditions in 1239, under 'Theo- 
bald VI. king of Navarre; and in 1240, under Richard 
earl of Cornwall, brother to Henry III. of England; 
the eighth under Louis IX. of France, in conſequence 
of a vow which he had made in 1248; and the ninth, 
and laſt, renewed by the ſame valiant, but unfortunate 
monarch, who died of a peſtilential diſeaſe in the har- 
bour of Tunis, in the year 1270. Theſe expeditions 
coſt Europe at leaſt two millions of its inhabitants, and 
an immenſe ſum of money. 
'The abbot Juſtiniani makes an order of knighthood of 
the croiſes, who ſerved in the croiſades. 
Towards the middle of the twelfth century, there was 
alſo a croiſade of the Saxons, againſt the pagans of the 
north; wherein the archbiſhop of Magdeburg, the bi- 
ſhops of Halberſtagt, Munſter, Merſburgh, Branden- 
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burgh, &c. with ſeveral lay-lords, embarked. 4 
wards the beginning of the . century, we 2 4 
tiſicate of Innocent, there was allo a croiſade undertke q 
againſt the Albigenſes; who were become powerful in 
Languedoc, &c. 25 

CROISES, or CRo1zEs, in our Ancient Cuſtoms, 
bound for the Holy Land, or who had already been there : 
ſo called from a badge which they wore on their gar 
ments, repreſenting a croſs. wy” 
The word creiſes is alſo extended to the knights of St 
John of Jeruſalem, created for the defence and protection 
of pilgrims; and all thoſe of the nobility, gentry, &c 
who in the reigns of king Henry II. Richard I. Henry 
HI. and Edward I. were cruce fignati, i. e. dedicated 
+ 7 Aeg to the wars, for the recovery of the Holy 

and. . 

CROISIERS, Ca ucio RN, or creſ-bearert, a religious or- 
der, or congregation of regular canons, fo called. 
There are three orders which have, or do till bear this 
name; one in Italy; another in the Low Countries; 
and a third in Bohemia, ; 
The firſt pretend to be derived from St. Clet; and add, 
that St. Quiriacus the Jew, who ſhewed 8. Helena the 
place of the true croſs, and was afterwards converted, 
reformed them. All we know for certain is, that they 
ſubſiſted in Italy before Alexander III. mounted the 
throne ; for that pontiff, flying from Frederic Barbaroſla, 
found an aſylum in the monaſteries of the croi/ffers, which 
he afterwards, in 1169, took under his protection, giu- 
ing them the rule of St. Auguſtine, &c. 

They were confirmed by Pius V. but the diſcipline be. 
ing much relaxed, they were ſuppreſſed in 1656, by 
Alexander VII. 

Matt. Paris ſays, that the croifiers, bearing ſtaffs with 
croſſes at the end, came into England in 1244, and pre- 
ſented themſelves before a ſynod held by the biſhop of 
Rocheſter, demanding to be admitted. They were here 
called creuched friars. 

Dodſworth and Dugdale mention two monaſteries of this 
order in England, the one at London, the other at Ryc- 
Baus! the firſt ſounded in 1245, the latter in 1298; 
ſome add a third at Oxford, where they were received 
in 1349. M. Allemand ſays, there were fourtcen mo- 
naſteries of creſi-bearers in England; adding, that they 
came from Italy; thoſe of the Low Countries diſown- 
ing them. 

The croiſiers of the Low Countries and France were 
founded in 1211, by Theodore de Celles ſon of Bofon, 
who having ſerved in a croiſade in Paleſtine, in 1188, 
and there found ſome of the croiſiers inſtituted by St. Clet, 
conceived a deſign of inſtituting another congregation in 
his own —_ 'This is certain, that Theodore, in his 
return from Paleſtine, engaged himſelf in the eccleſiaſ- 
tical ſtate; and went in quality of miſſionary to the croi- 
ſaide againſt the Albigenſes: and that at his return in 
1217, the biſhop of Liege gave him the church of St. 
Thibault near Huy; where, with four companions, he 
laid the foundation of his order; which was confirmed 
by Innocent III. and Honorius III. Theodore ſent his 
religious to Tholouſe, to join thoſe of St. Dominic, and 
combat the Albigenſes; and the congregation multiplied 
in France. The popes have endeavoured to bring the 
croiſiers of Italy under thoſe of Flanders. The creiſſers, 
or port croix with a flar, in Bohemia, derive their origin 
from St. Quiriacus, and ſay they came from Paleſtine 
into Europe, where they embraced the rule of St. Au- 
guſtine, and built 2 They add, that St. Agnes 
of Bohemia, to diſtinguiſh them from other croiſſers, ob- 
tained of Innocent IV. to add a ſtar to their habit. But 
the ſtory of St. Quiriacus has no foundation; and it was 
Agnes herſelf, daughter of Primiſlaus king of Bohemia, 
who inſtituted the order at Prague, in 1234. They arc 
very numerous; and have, now, two generals. | 

CROISSANTE', in Heraldry. Croix croifſantt is a croſs 
creſcented ; that is, having a creſcent, or half-moon, 
fixed on each end thereof. 

CROM-LECHE, in Britiſb Antiquity, derived, according 
to the conjecture of Mr. Rowlands, from the Hebrew 
carem=luach, a devoted ſtone or altar, are huge, broad, 
flat ſtones, raiſed upon other ſtones ſet up on end for 
that purpoſe. They are common in Angleſey; and Mr. 
Rowhia s ſuppoſes, that they arc the remains of altars 
erected there by the firſt coloniſts. Mona Antiqua re- 
ſtaurata. 

CRONIC AL, in Aftronomy. See ACRONICAL. 

CRONIUS, in Chrenolagy, the ancient name of the Athe- 
nian month HecaTomB Aon, which was the firſt of 
their year, and anſwered to the latter part of our June, 
and beginning of July. 

There were feaſts called cronienes, celebrated at Athens 
in this month, in honour of Saturn, anſwering to the 


Saturnalia of the Romans. 
Y CROOK- 


pilgrims 
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CROOKEDNESS. See Dis TOR TOR. 


CROO LES, a ſubſtance found about the ore in the lead- * immediately healed by touching the true 


matted with ore. 


name from its large crop, or bag of wind, which it car- 
ries under its beak, and can, at pleaſure, either raiſe or 
depreſs. Theſe are thick-bodied, and ſhort ; their legs 
ate alſo thick and ſhort, and are feathered down to the 
ſcet ; the crop is large, and hangs low; the feathers on 
the thighs hang loofe; and their legs ſtand wide; they 
are gravel-eyed, and are generally very bad feeders. 

There are of theſe pigeons of all colours, znd thoſe who 


proper parent, while young, and breed them under the 
temales of other ſpecies. 


alſo ears, elbows, ancones, prothyrides, &c. 
toral authority, couliſting of a gold or ſilver ſtaff, crooked 


and held in the hand when they give ſolemn benediQtion. 
At one end it is crooked, at the other pointed; expreſſed 
in the verſe: 


Curva trahit mites, pars pungit acuta rebelles. 


Arles, who lived about the year 500. Among the 
Greeks, none but the patriarchs had a right to the creſſer. 
The cro/ters were at firſt no more than fimple wooden 


122. 
2 croſier. 


help whereof, thoſe who ſail in the ſouthern hemiſphere 
find the antarctic pole. 

CROSS, Crux, a for of inſtrument, compoſed of two 
pieces of wood, traverſing and cutting each other, or- 
dinarily at right angles. 

Pezron derives the word crux from the Celtic croug, and 
croes; though, perhaps, croug and craas might with as 
much juſtice be derived from crux. 

The croſs was uſed among the ancients as a puniſhment 
for malefactors and ſlaves; and was planted at ſeveral 
RR in terrorem, as our gallows, &c. 


firſt aboliſhed the puniſhment of the cr9/5, which had ob- 
tained among the Romans till his time. It had alſo 
been in uſe among the Aſſyrians, Egyptians, Perſians, 
Carthaginians, and even the Greeks. 

As to crucifixion, or the manner wherein the puniſh- 
ment of the croſs was effected, the critics, both ancient 


pute are, Whether the criminal was faſtened with three 
nails, or with four; whether the feet were immediately 
faſtened to the croſs, or whether they reſted on a little 
piece of wood, in manner of a ſtep, or reſt, called 
21943 whether the croſs was planted in the earth before 
the perſon was nailed on, faſtening him afterwards by 
means of a ſcaffold raiſed to the height of the place 
where the feet were to be nailed; or whether he was 
nailed before the creſt was raiſed or planted, as the painters 


quite naked, or covered : queſtions that have all been 
occaſioned by the crucifixion of Jeſus Chriſt. 

Crosses were uſually in former times etected on the tops 
of houſes, by which tenants pretended to claim the pri- 
vileges of the Templars Hoſpitallers, to defend themſelves 
againſt their rightſul lords. This was condemned 3 
the ſtatute Will. II. c. 37. It was uſual alſo, in thoſe 
days, to ſet up creſſes in places where the corpſe of any 
of the nobility reſted, as it was carried to be buried, that 
a tranſeuntibus pro ejus animo deprecetur. 

Croſſes, &c. are forbid to be brought into England, by 
r3 Eliz. c. 2. on pain of a premunire, &c. 

Cross, Invention of ihe, inventio crucis, an ancient feaſt, ſo- 
lemnized on the third of May, in memory of St. He- 
lena's (the mother of Conſtantine) finding the true cro/s 
of Chriſt deep in the ground, on mount Cavalry; where 
ſhe erected a church for the preſervation of part of it: 
the reſt being brought to Rome, and repoſited in the 
church of the Hoy Croſs of Jeruſalem. See FeasrT, 


Jeſus Chriſt, and thoſe of the two thieves; and that 


OL. I. N 86, 


mines, at Mendip, being a mealy, white, ſoft ſtone, 


particular ſpecies of pigeon, called the columba guttureſa 
Batavia, by Moore. It is naturally thick, and has its 


a-top, carried occaſionally before BisH0Ps and ABBOTS, | mit the adoration © 


repreſent it: or laſtly, whether the patient was faſtened | 


CR O 


croſs. 


teenth of September, in memory of this, that Heraclitus 
reſtored to mount Calvary the true creſ, in 642, which 
had been carried off fourteen years before, by Coſroes 
king of Perſia, upon his taking Jeruſalem from the em- 
ror Phocas, 
The adoration of the croſi appears to have been practiſed 
in the ancient church, in as much as the heathens, par- 
ticularly Julian, reproach the primitive Chriſtians with 
it. And we do not find that their apologiſts diſclaimed , 


are careful of them, generally take them away from their | the charge. Mornay, indeed, afferted, that this had 


been done by St. Cyril, but could not ſupport his allega- 
tion at the conference of Fontainbleau. St. Helena is 


CROSETTES, in ArchiteAure, the returns in the corners | faid to have reduced the adoration of the croſs to its juſt 
of chambranles, or door-cafes, or window-frames; called] principle, ſince ſhe adored in the wood, not the wood 


itſelf, which had been direct idolatry and heatheniſm, 


CROSIER, or Cs OoZIER, fhepherd”s crook, a ſymbol of paſ- but him who had been nailed to this wood. With ſuch 


modifications ſome ing have been induced to ad- 

the croſs. 299 Huſs allowed of the 
phraſe, provided it were expreſſy added, that the adora- 
tion was relative to the 1 of Chriſt. But however 
Roman catholics may ſeem to triumph by virtue of ſuch 
diſtinQtion and mitigations, it is well known they have 
no great place in their own practice. Imbert, the good 


The cuſtom of bearing a paſtoral ſtaff before biſhops is | prior of Gaſcony, was ſevercly proſecuted in 1683, for 
very ancient, as appears from the life of St. Cæſarea of | telling the people, that in the ceremony of adoring the 


croſs, practiſed in that church on Good Friday, they 
were not to adore the wood, but Chriſt who was cruci- 
fied on it : the curate of the pariſh told them the con- 


ſtaves, in form of a T, uſed to reſt and lean upon: by] trary: it was the wood! the wood! they were to adore. 
degrees they were made longer; and at length arrived to Imbert replied, it was Chriſt, not the wood: for which 
the form we now ſee them of. Tab. III. Heraldry, fig. | he was cited before the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, ſuſ- 


pended from his functions, and even threatened with 


Regular abbots are allowed to officiate with a MITRE and | chains and perpetual impriſonment. It little availed him 


to cite the biſhop of Meaux's diſtinction; it was an- 


Cros1ER, in A/fronomy, four ſtars, in form of a croſs; by | ſwered, that the church allowed it not. 


CRoss-bearer, port-croix, cruciger, in the Romiſh Church, 

the chaplain of an archbiſhop, or a primate, who bears 
a croſs before him on ſolemn occaſions. | 
The pope has the creſi borne before him every where; a 
patriarch any where out of Rome; and primates, metro- 
politans, and thoſe who have a right to the pallium, 
throughout their reſpeCtive juriſdictions. 
Gregory XI. forbad all patriarchs and prelates to have it 
borne in preſence of cardinals. A prelate bears a fingle 
croſs, a patriarch a double croſs, and the pope a triple one 
on their arms. 


zomen obſerves, that it was Conſtantine who by law | Cr o08s-bearers alſo denote certain officers in the 1xqu1s1- 


TION, who make a vow before the inquiſitors, or their 
vicars, to defend the catholic faith, though with the loſs 
of fortune and life. Their buſineſs is to provide the in- 
quiſitors with neceſſaries. They were formerly of great 
uſe; but in proceſs of time, ſome of their conſtitutions 
were changed, and they were called, of the penance of 


and modern, are exceedingly divided : the points in diſ- | St. Dominic. Limborch's Hiſt. Inq. by Chandler, 


ch. x. See FAMILIARS, and INQU1s1TION, 

Cross, pectoral, is a croſs of gold or ſilver, or other pre- 
cious materials, often enriched with diamonds, which 
the biſhops, archbiſhops, &c. and regular abbeſſes, wear 
hanging Nom the neck. 

CRoss, order of the, or CROISADE, an order of ladies in- 
ſtituted in 1668, by the empreſs Eleonora de Gonzagua, 
wife of the emperor Leopold; on occaſion of the mira- 
culous recovery of a little golden cro/s, wherein were en- 
cloſed two pieces of the true croſs, out of the aſhes of 
part of the palace. It ſeems the fire had burnt the caſe 
wherein it was incloſed, and melted the cryſtal ; yet the 
wood remain untouched. 

CRross, Maids of the, a community of young women inſti- 
tuted in 1265, at Roye, in Picardy, and ſince diſperſed 
to Paris, and other towns. They inſtruct young perſons 
of their own ſex ; ſome take the three vows of poyerty, 
chaſtity, and obedience ; others retain their liberty. 
They are under the direction of a ſuperior. 

CRross, judement of the, a cuſtom in France, at the begin- 
ning of the ninth century, of giving judgment in favour 
of one of two contending pardes, who held his arms 
for the longeſt time lifted up to a creſi. 

CRoss, in Botany, is uſed to expreſs the arrangement of 
the petala of certain flowers; called plante flore cruci- 
formi. See PLANT, and FLOw IR. 

The flowers are not to have either more or leſs than four 
tala; and their calyx only to conſiſt of four pieces. 
e piſtil generally becomes a fruit called filigua. See 


Theodoret mentions the finding of three croſſes, that of | CRUciroRM flawers. 


CRoss, in Coins, a name given to the face, or right fide, 


they diſtinguiſhed between them by means of a ſick wo- the other being called the pile, or reverſe. It has been 
V ; 12 C a com- 


The place oc to have been pointed out to her by St: - 
uiri t ; 
CROPPER, or Dutch Correnx, in Zoslegy, the name of a nige 3 en a Jew, afterwards converted and cano- 


Cross, Exaltation of the, an ancient feaſt, hell on the fours 
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a common error that the reverſe was meant by tke croſi J 
becauſe at this time with us marked with figures diſpoſed 


in that form; but the ſtamping the head of the prince in 


theſe kingdoms, on the right ſide of the coin, was pre- 
ceded by a general cuſtom of ſtriking on that part the 
figure of a «roſs, while the other, called the pile, con- 
tained the arms, or ſome other device. 


'Cross, in Dialling. See DiaL. 


compoſed of fourfold lines; whereof two are 1 
cular, and the other two tranſverſe; ſor ſo we muſt con- 


cCeive of them, though they be net drawn throughout, 
but meet by couples, in four right angles, near the feſs- 


a of the eſcutcheon. Sce ORDINARY. | 
e content of a croſs is not always the ſame : for when 


only the fifth part of the field ; but if it be charged, it 
mult contain the third part thereof. 

This bearing was firſt beſtowed on ſuch as had performed, 
or at leaſt undertaken, ſome ſervice for Chriſt, and the 
Chriſtian profeſſion, and is held, by divers, the moſt 
honourable charge in all heraldry. What brought it into 
ſuch frequent uſe, was the ancient expeditions into the 
Holy Land ; and the holy war pilgrims, after their pil- 
grimage, taking the croſs for their cognizance; and the 


_ enſign of that war being the cre. 


In thoſe wars, ſays Mackenzy, the Scots carried St. An- 
drew's croſs ; the French a croſs argent; the Engliſh a 
croſs or; the Germans, ſable; the Italians, azure ; the 
Spaniards," gules. 

St. George's creſi, or the red croſs, in a field argent, is 
now the itandard of England ; that faint being the re- 
puted patron. of this nation. 

Guillim enumerates thirty-nine different ſorts of creſes 
uſed in heraldry, the ſeveral names whereof here follow ; 
the deſcriptions whereoſ-are to be looked for under their 
proper articles. A creſi voided, a croſs wavy-voided, a 
crofs patee fimbriated, a creſi patce fitched on the foot, a 


cr:/s engrailed, a cro/s patonce, a ce flory, a cet pa- 
tonee voided, a crofs avelanc, a crofs patee lambeaux, a 
croſs furchee, a creſi croſlet, a croſs croſlet fitchce at the 


creſs patee on e and fitched on the fourth, a 


point, a "Pp bottonee, a WA pommee, a croſs urdee, a 
5 


croſs degraded fitchee, a croſs potent, a croſs potent ſitched, 
a croſs calvary, a croſs croſlet 2 im degrees, a croſs patri- 
archal, a cre/5 anchored, a cræſi molinée, a croſs clechce, 
a croſs flory or fleur-de-lys, a creſi double fitchee, a cor9/* 
a-ſcize points, a creſi milrinee, a croſs raguled, a crefs 
pointed voided, a creſi pall, a tau or 8t. Antony's 6%, 
a croſs voided and couped, a creſi couped pierced, a cro/* 
molince pierced lozenge ways, a , molince quarter- 
pierced, a ſaltite or St. Andrew's cro/s, which will be 
diſtinctly ſpoken of under that denomination ; and ſo all 


the other may be found more particularly deſcribed un- 


der the names of their ſeveral differences. 

Colombiere makes ſeventy-two diſtinct ſorts of croſſes, of 
which we ſhall only mention thoſe that differ from ſuch 
as have been mentioned above; as a cre/s remply, which 
is only one croſs charged with another; a cro/s party, that 
is, one half of one colour, and the other of another; a 
croſs quartered, that is, the oppoſite quarters of ſeveral 
colours; a creſi of five pieces, that is, of ſo many co- 
tours ; a cro{s mouſſue, and abniſce; a cre barbee; a 
croſs croiſſanante, or creſcented, that is, having a cre- 
ſcent at each end; a cro/ forked of three points; a cro/* 
pometce of three pieces; a cr reflercelee; a croſs 


pores a cro/s ankered, and ſur-ankered; a croſs an- 


ered with ſnakes heads; a croſs orled; a high 7; a 
croſs rayonnant, or caſting out rays of glory; a croſs of 
Malta; a cro/s of the Holy Ghoſt; a c forked like the 
ancient reſts for muſquets ; a croſs with eight points; a 
croſs bourdonnee z a croſs cramponnee and tournce; a 
croſi cablce z a croſs inclining z a croſs pater noſtre, that is 
made of beads ; a croſs treſle; a cos fleuronnce ; a croſs 
vuidee, clechte, and pommette; a creſ crenellte and 
baſticlez a cro/s with tour ſteps to every arm; a cre/7 
rounded; a croſs and an half; a c cltoilde, or ſtar- 
ways; a croſs corded; a croſi doubled of ſix pieces ſet to- 
gether; a double c ſplit in pale; a long croſs cut in 

ieces and diſmembered ; a croſs couped or cut through 
fo feſſe, of the two contrary colours to the field; a che- 
vron ſurmounted by an half ce; four tails of ermine 
in a croſs, the ops of the ermincs oppolite to each other 
in the middle; four pieces of vair placed oo/i-ways, and 
counter-pointing in the center; the croſs or ſword of St. 


James; croſs potence cramponnee on the dexter upper 


arm, and a potence about the middle of the ſhaft. 
Theſe are the various crofſes we find in the aforeſaid au- 
thors ; which ſome may think too many, as not being all 
uſed in England : but api extends to all countries; 
and all terms uſed require to be explained. 

Nor is it only in * chat the variety is ſo great; the 


| 


Cross, in Heraldry, is defined by Guillim, an ordinary |. 


— 


it is not charged, cantoned, not accompanied, it has 


like is found in many other bearings, and particularly in 
lions; and. the parts of them; whereof the ſame Colony. 
biere gives us no leſs than ninety-ſix varieties. Lei b 
mentions but forty-ſix ſeveral . Sylranus Morgan, 
twenty-ſix; Upton, thirty; Johannes de Bado Aurea, 
twelve z and ſo others, whom it is needleſs to mention 
Upton owns he dares not preſume to aſcertain all the va- 
rious croſſes uſed in arms, for that they are at preſent al- 
moſt inaumerable : and therefore he only takes notice of 
ſuch as he had ſeen uſed in his own time. 

Crossts, in Mining, are two nicks cut on the ſuperficies 
of the earth, thus +, which. the miners make when 
they take the ground, to dig for ore. This c, gives 
the miners three days liberty to make, and ſet on ſtones. 
As many of theſe creſſes as the miner makes, ſo many 
mears of ground he may have in the vein, if he ſet on 
ſtones within three days after the making his croſs or 
croſſes. But if he make but one creſi, and a itander-by 
makes the fecond, and a ſtranger makes the third, every 
one is ſerved with the next mear, according as they have, 
firſt or laſt, ſooner or later, made their croſs, or aer, 
upon the ground. 

Cross, in Surveying, is an inſtrument conſiſting of a braſs 
circle, divided into four equal parts, by two liucs cutting 
each other in the center: at each extremity of either line 
is fixed a fight, perpendicular over the lines; with holes 
below each flit, for the better diſcovery of diſtant objects. 
The cre/s is mounted on a ſtaff, or ſtand, for uſe. Some- 
times, inſtead of four ſights there are eight. Ihe f- 
veying croſs is but little known or uſed among us: abroad 
it is of more account. The manner of applying it is as 
follows. 

Suppoſe the field ABCDE (Tab. Surveying, fig. g.) re- 
quired to be ſurveyed: plant poles at all the angles; 
meaſure the line AC, and the perpendiculars let fall 
from the angles to the line: take down the dimenſions 
of each. Now, to find the point F, plant poles at y'ea- 
ſure in the line AC, and at the foot of the initrument 
in the ſame line, in ſuch manner, as that through two 
of the oppoſite fights you may obſerve two of the ſtaves; 
and through the other two, the ſtaff E. If in this ſta- 
tion E be not viſible, remove the inſtrument backwards 
or forwards, till the lines AF, EF, make a right angle 
in F; by which means, the plot of the triangle AFE 
will be had. After the ſame manner is the point II found, 
where the perpendicular DH falls; whoſe length, toge- 
ther with that of HF, is meaſured, to have the plot of 
the trapezium EFHD. 

Again, meaſure HC, making a right angle with HD, 
and the plot of the triangle DH C will be had. All that 
now remains, 1s to find the point G, where the perpen- 
dicular BG falls: which being found after the ſame man- 
ner as the reſt, we have the plot of the whole field A, 
B, C, D, E. The area whereof is had by adding the 
triangles and trapezinms together. 

Cross-bar Hot, in the Military Art, a round ſhot, or great 
bullet, with a bar of iron put through it, coming out at 
both ends fix or eight inches. It is of good uſe in fight, 
for cutting and ſpoiling ropes, fails, &c. 

Ca oss battery, in Var. Sce BATTERY. 

CRos5-bill, in Zoology, the Engliſh name of the rox14, a 
ſmall bird remarkable for its beak, which is howked both: 
ways, and has the points crolling one another. It feeds 
on the kernels of fruits, and is very deſtructive in or- 
chards. 

In the Linnzan ſyſtem of Zoaligy, loxia is uſed for the 
name of a genus of birds of the peſſeres kind; the diitin- 
guiſhing characters of which are, that the tongue 13 
plain, equal, and whole; the beak large, thick, and 
thort, and crooked and convex both ways. 

Of this genus are the coccothrau/tes, laxia, or croſs-bill, Sc. 
It is about the ſize of the green-finch, and much of the 
ſame ſhape. Its beak is very hard, thick, ſtrong, and 
black; and contrary to the cuſtom of nature, in al! other 
birds, both parts of it are crooked, aud that contrary 
ways: the upper chap being bent a point downwards, 
and the lower one hooked and brought upwards to one 
as ſharp, ſo that the ends ſtand acroſs. They do not 
always obſerve the ſame ſide of falling over; the upper 
one Laila lying on the right, ſometimes on the left 
ſide of the under. One would think this croſs ſtructure 
of the beak but a bad one for feeding with, yet the bird 
is very voracious; it feeds on ſeeds, which it picks up 
with great dexterity; in particular, it is fond of the ker- 
nels of the apple, and to get at them, ſplits an apple in 
two with one ſtroke of its oddly-faſtioued beak, by 
which it does infinite miſchief in orchards. It is com- 
mon in Germany, Sweden, and ſome other countries, 
and ſometimes in. autumn comes over to us in valt abun- 
dance, doing great miſchicf tq the orchards in the welt 
of England, Ir ſings very N and, as it is faid, 

- 


| only in winter. Sec Tab. Birds, 36. CRr05% 
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Cross-bill, in Chancery, is an original bill, by which the 
defendant prays relief againſt the plaintiff, | 
Cross-bows. See Bows, and ARCHERY. 
Cross, inſtead of a ſignature to a deed, &c. is derived 
from the Saxon practice of affixing the fign of the croſs, 
whether they could write or not. 
Caoss-grained fluff, in Jeinery. Wood is ſaid to be 1 0 
ęgirained, when a bough or branch has ſhot out of it: for 
the grain of the branch, ſhooting forward, runs athwart 
that of the trunk. ** 
In wood well grown this defect is ſcarce perceivable, ex- 
cept in working; but in deal-boards theſe, boughs make 
knots. If the bough grew up with the young trunk, in- 
ſtead of a knot 1s — a curling in the fluff, very ſen- 
ſible under the plane. a 8 
Cross-jack, in a ſhip, is a ſail extended on the lower-yard 
of the mizen-malt, which is hence called the cro/s-jack- 
yard. It is ſeldom uſed. 4 
CRoss multiplication, a method of multiplying feet and 
inches, by fect and inches, or the like ; ſo called, be- 
cauſe the members are multiplied cri . See Mul- 
TIPLICA TION. W 
Coss-piece, in Ship-Building, a rail of timber, extended 
over the windlaſs of a merchant-thip, from the knight- 
heads to the belfry. It is ſtuck full of wooden-pins; 
which are uſed to faſten the running-rigging as occaſion 
requires. 
Cross-/iaffy a mathematical inſtrument, otherwiſe called 
the rORE-/laf. a 
Cross-tining, in Huſbandry, a method of harrowing land, 
conſiſting in drawing the harrow up the interval it went 
down before, and down that which it was drawn up. 
CRross-trees, in a ſhip, creſs pieces of timber ſet on the head 
of the maſt, and bolted, and let into one another very 
ſtrongly. They are four in number, and are generally 
called creſi-tree, but, ſtriclly ſpeaking, only thoſe which 
go thwart ſhips, are called creſi-trees; the other, in the 
largeſt ſhips, are called treificl-trees. Their uſe is to 


keep and bear the top-maſts up; for the foot of the top- 


malt is always faſtened into them, fo that they bear all 
the ſtreſs. They alſo bear the tops, and are neceſſary to 
all maſts which carry any other top, or flag-itaſf, at the 
head. Manwayring. 

Ckoss-tretgyard is a yard ſanding ſquare, juſt under the 
mizen-top, and to it the mizen-top is faſtened below. 
See CROSs-jack. 

Cxoss, /Finter, in Botany, Eriſymum. Ste Hedge MusTaRD. 

CRross-wort, Cruciata, in Buany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are theſe: that the 
flowers and fruit wholly agree with thoſe of the aparine, 
but the leaves grow in form of ſtars round the ſtalks, and 
are only four at a joint. This is a ſpecies of vALAx- 

TIA in the Linnæan ſyſtem. 

The ipecies of cræſ-twort enumerated by Mr. 'Tournefort 
are nine. Tourn. Inſt. p. 115. 

A decoction of this plant in wine has been recommended 
as a very excellent vulnerary and detergent. Camerarius 
tells us, that it is of great eſſicacy in attenuating and 
expectorating tough humours. 

CROSSE, a name given by the people of Guinea, and ſome 
other parts of Africa, to a kind of fruit very common 
among them. It very much reſembles our common ha- 
zel-nut, but that the ſhell is not ſo hard. Phil. Trauſ. 
Ns 108. 

CROSSELET, Hite creſ, a diminutive croſs, uſed in He- 
raldry, where we frequently ſee the ſhield covered with 
croſſeltts; allo ſeſſes, or other honourable ordinarics, 
charged or accompanied with cri. 

Croſſes themſelves frequently terminate in cre/elets e as in 
Tab. II. Heraidry, fig. 54. 

CROTALARIA, in Botany, a genus of the diadelphia de- 
candria claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower is of 
the butterſiy-kind, the ſtandard large, heart-ſhaped, and 
pointed; the wings are oval, and half the lengih of the 
ſtandard; the keel is pointed, and as long as the wings. 
It hath ten ſtamina, which are united, and an oblong re- 
flexed germen, which afterward becomes a ſhort turgid 
pod, with one cell, opening with two valves, and filled 
with kidncy-{haped ſecds. There are nine ſpecies, na- 
tives of the Eaſt and Welt Indies. 

CROTALOPHORUS anguis, in Zoology, the name uſed 
by the generality of authors for the vattle-sN AK k. 
ROTALOPHORUS anguis, in Zoolegy, is alſo the name of a 
very remarkable ſpecies of ſerpent, more uſually known 
Dy the name of coBRA de capeile. ' 

CROTALUM, an ancient kind of caſtagnetta, or muſical 
inſtrument, found on medals, in the hands of the prieſts 
of Cybele. | 
The cretalum differed from the filrum; though authors 

frequently confound the two. It conſiſted of two little 

| braſs plates, or rods, which were {haken in the hand, 
and in ſtriking againlt each other made a noiſe, 
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It was ſometimes alſo made of a reed ſplit lengthwiſe ; 
one part whereof they {truck againſt the other: and as 
this made a noiſe ſomewhat like that of a crane's bill, 
they called that bird crotali/ria, a player on the crotala : 
and Ariſtophanes calls a great talker a crotalum. | 
Clemens Alexandrinus attributes the invention to the Si- 
ciliansz and forbids the uſe thereof to the Chriſtians, 
becauſe. of the indecent motions and geſtures that ac- 
company it. 


CROTALO, an inftrument of military mike; like that de- 


ſcribed in the preceding article. The Turks are the firſt, 
among the moderns, who introduced the uſe of it for 
their troops. It is now common in Flanders. and Flo- 
rence, and other territories on. the continent. It has 
only one tone; but its effect in marking time may be 
diſtinctly heard through the noiſe of forty drums. This 
is the ſame inſtrument with the ancient CT MBALUM.. 
CROTALYSTRLA, in Antiquity, a kind of morice dan- 
cers, admitted to entertainments, in order to divert the 


company with their dancing, and playing on an inſtru- 


ment called CROTALUM, whence they had their name. 
CRUTAPHIC artery is uſed, by ſome medical writers, to 
denote the tendon of the muſcle called cRoTAPHITEs, or 
lemporalis.” «© | | | 
CROTAPHITES, in Anatomy, a muſcle of the lower-jaw, 
ſerving to draw it downwards. Its fibres ſpring ſeve- 
rally 20 the bones of the forehead, the ſinciput, ſphe- 
noides, and temporale; which meeting, and, as it were, 
centering under the 9s. jugale, whence alſo this muſcle 
receives ſome fibres, proceed to the proceſſus corone, into 
which they are inſerted. + - _.. 4 
CROT APHIUM, in Medical Writers, is uſed for a pain in 
the head. See HeaD-acb. | * 
CROTCHES, Croccia, in Sea-Language, a name given 
to thoſe crooked timbers that are placed upon the keel, 
in the fore and hind-parts of a ſhip, upon which the 
frame of her hull grows narrower below, as it approaches 
the ſtem afore, and the ſtern- poſt abaft. 
CROTCHES are alſo certain pieces of wood or iron, whoſc 
upper parts open into two horns, or arms, like a halj- 
moon. "They are fixed in different parts of the ſhip, ac- 
cording to the uſes for which they may be deſignee, 
which is uſually to ſupport the ſpare maſts, yards, &c. 
CROTCHET, in MHuſic, one of the notes, or characters 


of time, marked * equal to half a minim, and 


double a quaver. 

It is not eaſy to conceive how this character comes by 
the name crotchet : the word is apparently borrowed from 
the French crochet, of crec, a crook or book, uſed by them 
for what we call the guaver, or half cretchet ; by reaſon 
of the additional ſtroke at bottom, which gives it an ap- 
pearance of a crook. 


A dot added to the crotchet; thus F< increaſes its time 


by half; that is, makes it equal to a cratchet and an half, 
or to three quavers. 

CroTcner, in Printing, denotes a ſort of line, ſometimes 
ſtrait, ſometimes waved, but always turned up at each 
extreme : ſerving to bind or link together ſeveral articles 
that are to be read together, before you proceed to the ſub- 
divifions, placed afide of them with ſimilar or ſmaller 
crotchets; much uſed in genealogies, analytical tables, &c. 
for facilitating the diviſion and ſubdiviſion of any ſub- 
ject. 

Ciovcurrs are alſo uſed for two oppoſite charaQters, 
ſerving to incloſe what we call a parentheſis, or any other 
part of a diſcourſe, to be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of 
the 2 ſometimes in this form [, and ſometimes in 
this (), 

CROTON, in Botany, a genus of the monoecia monadeiphia 
claſs, baftard ricinus, or tallow-tree. Its characters are 
theſe: it hath male and female flowers on the ſame 
rx, the flowers have five petals, thoſe of the male 

ing no larger than the leaves of the empalement; and 
they have five nectarious glands, which are fixed to the 
receptacle. They have ten or fifteen ſtamina, which are 
joined at their baſe. The female flowers have a roundith 
germen, with three reſlexed ſtyles, which afterward be- 
come a roundiſh three-cornered capſule with three cells, 
each containing a ſingle ſeed. There are nine ſpecies, 
natives of the Weſt Indies, and ſouth of France. 

CROUP, in Medicine, fuffocatio ſeridula, is a diſeaſe to 
which children, chiefly under twelve years of age, are 
ſubject in cold and wet ſeaſons, and moſt commonly on 
the ſea-coaſt, and in low marſhy countries. It is a ſpe- 
cies of ASTHMA or CATARRH, attended with an in- 
flammatory fever, and many violent ſymptoms, It is 
ſeated in the cavity of the wind-pipe, a little below the 
glottis downwards, and affects the mucus ſeparated 
there, whith is ſo thickened, as to fill up the paſſage p< 
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the trachea. It often proceeds from catarrhs, occafioned 
by the meaſles, hooping-cough, ſmall-pox, or cold damp 
weather. It is indicated by a frequent pulſe, quick and 
laborious breathing, which is performed with a peculiar 
kind of croaking-noiſez the voice is ſharp and ſhrill, and 
the face generally much fluſhed, though ſometimes of a 
livid colour. hen a child is ſeized with the above 
ſymptoms, his feet ſhould be put into warm water; he 
ſhould be bled, and a laxative clyſter adminiſtered as ſoon 


as poſſible, He ſhould be made to breathe over the | 


ſteams of warm water and vinegar; an emollient de- 
coction and cataplaſms, or fomentations, may be applied 
round the neck ; a bliſter-plaſter may be alſo applied to 
the neck, or thoulders. mixture of ſyrup of althea, 
and balſamic ſyrup, an ounce each, with three ounces 
of 2 water, may be given in the quantity of a 
table-ſpoonful frequently. Aflfa- fœtida has likewiſe been 
of ſervice. This diſorder is in ſome places called the 
chock, and the ſtuffing or riſing of the * Buchan's 
Domeſtic Med. ed. 5. p. 606. Home's Inquiry into the 
Nature and Cure of the Croup. 

Crovy of a horſe, in the Manege, the extremity of the reins 


above the hips. It ſhould be 1 round, ſo that the 


tops of the two haunch bones be not within view of 

each other. It ſhould have its compaſs from the haunch 
bones to the very dock, or onſet, of the tail; and ſhould 
be divided in two by a channel, or hollow, all along to 
the neck. A rocking erowp is when a horſe's fore-quar- 
ters go right, but his croup ſwings from ſide to fide 
when ſuch a horſe trots, one of the haunch bones will 
fall, and the other riſe like the beams of a balance; a 
ſign that he will not be very vigorous. 

CROUPADF, in the Manege, a leap, higher than the cur- 
vet, wherein the fore and hind-parts of the horſe keep 
an equal height ; his legs being truſſed under bis belly, 
without ſtretching them out, or ſhewing his ſhoes. 

CROUPER, or CRuePerR. See CRUPPER. 

CROUTE, Sour-croute, or KROUTE. As this preparation 
of CABBAGE has been found of ſovereign efficacy as a 
preſervative in long voyages from the ſea-ſcurvy, it may 
not be unacceptable to give a conciſe account of the pro- 
ceſs for making it, according to the information commu- 
nicated by an ingenious German gentleman. | 
The ſoundeſt and moſt ſolid cabbages are ſelected for this 
uſe, and cut very ſmall, commonly with an inſtrument 
made for this purpoſe; not unlike the plain which is 


uſed in this country for ſlicing cucumbers. A knife is 


uſed, when the preparation is made with greater nicety. 
The cabbage thus minced is put into a barrel in layers, 
hand high, and over each is ſtrewed a handful of falt 
and carraway feeds; in this manner it is rammed down 
with a rammer /tratum ſuper ſtratum, till the barrel be 
full ; when a cover is put over it, and preſſed down with 
a heavy weight. After ſtanding ſome time in this ſtate, 
it begins to ferment; and it is not till the fermentation 
has entirely ſubſided, that the head is fitted to it, and 
the barrel is finally ſhut up, and preſerved for uſe. 
There is not a drop of vinegar employed in this prepa- 
ration. The Germans write this preparation in the fol- 
lowing manner: Sauer kraut, ot jaurer kobl, that is, in 
their language, ſour herb, or ſour cabbage. 
CROW, Corux, in Or nith:leogy. Sce Cokvos. 
The carrion crow, cornix, or coruus corone of Linnzus, 
agrees in the ſorm of its body with the RAveN, and in 
its food, which is carrion, and other filth. It will alfo 


eat grain and inſects, and, like the raven, pick out the | 


eyes of lambs juſt dropped. Ben Johnſon, in his Fox, 
act i. ſcene 2. calls it the ger, or gore=crow, and claſſes 
it with the vultur, kite, and raven, as birds of prey. 
Virgil ſays that its croaking foreboded rain: 


Tum cornix plena pluviam vocat i Voce. 


And it was thought to be a bird of bad omen, when ſeen 
on the left hand : 


Sæpe ſiniſtra cava prædixit ab illice cornix, 
England formerly abounded with crows ; and in the reign 
of Henry VIII. an act was paſled for their deſtruction. 
Crow, hooded, coruus cornix, agrees in the ſhape of its bill 
with the Rook, and reſembles it alſo in its manners, 
flying in flocks, and feeding on inſets. In England it 
is a bird of paſſage, viſits us in the beginning of winter, 
and leaves us with the woodcocks. It is common in 
Scotland, and is the only ſpecies of genuine crow in 
many parts of the Highlands, and in all the Hebrides, 
Orkneys, and Shetlands, where it continues the whole 
year. They have a ſhriller note than the common crows, 
and are much more miſchievous. The head, and under fide 
of the neck and wings, are black, gloſſed over with. a 
fine blue; the breaſt, belly, back, and upper part of the 
neck, are of a pale aſh colour; the ir azel, the 
legs black, and the toes broad and flat, «4 enable them 
to walk without ſinking in marſby and muddy ground. 
; I 


| Crow, in Mechanics, an iron lever, fufniſhed with a hath 
point at one end, and two claws at the other, It has 
various uſes, in heaving or purchaſing great weights, 
The name crew, or raven, corvus, was ancient Y given 
to ſeveral machines of war, uſed in the defence of 
places: one invented by Diades; another by the Ty- 
rians, mentioned by Q. Curtius; another by Cn. Ovilius. 
Vitruvius calls the firſt the demoliſhing crow, corvns dems.. 
litor, and allo depredator : others call it the wane, grus, 
Polybius deſcribes another invented by C. Duillius uſed 
againſt the Carthaginian fleet. 
hey were all a kind of grappling-hooks; ſerving to drag 
things towards the engineer. That deſcribed by Q. Cur- 
tius was thrown dut of a baliſta. 


Crow-berries, in Botany, Empetrum. See Berry- learinę 


_— 


* 


— 


' HreaTn. 


Crow's-bill, an inſtrument uſed by ſurgeons, in their ope- 
| rations; eſpecially for drawing bullets and other foreign 
bodies out of wounds. It has its name from its figure. 
/Crow's-ſeet, ingthe Military Art. See Cal TROP.” 
CRow's-feet, in a Ship, are ſmall ropes, or lines, ſome. 
times fix, eight, or ten, reeved through the dead man's 
= They are uſed to ſuſpend the awnings ; or to keep 
the top-ſails from fretting againſt the edges of the tops. 
CROW Veet, muſk-woed. Sec ADoxA. 
Crow's-foot, in Botany. See RaxnuNncuLvs. 
CRow- 3. See CAMP1ON. 
Crow -garke, a name given to a ſpecies of ox10N. 
Crow-net. See New. 
Crow, ſcare, in Ornithology, a ſpecies of the larus. See Gurr. 
CRrow-ftaves, in Agriculture, a name given to a part of a 
plough, ſignifying two upright pieces ſtanding perpen- 
dicularly, inſerted into the box of the plough, near the 
wheels, and each pierced with two rows of holes ; by 
means of which they ſupport a tranſverſe piece, called 
the pillow of the plough, running acroſs them, and 
ſerving to raiſe or fink the beam, b N pinned higher 
or lower, according as the ud is to be ploughed 
deeper or ſhallower. See PLouGH. 
CROWD, , in Sea Language, is to carry an extraordina 
force of ſail on a ſhip, in order to accelerate her ker 
on ſome important occaſion. 
CROWN, Corona, a mark of regal dignity ; being an orna- 
ment worn on the head by kings and ſovereigns, as 2 
ſymbol of their authority. 
Gallot derives the word corona, whence crown, from the 
Latin cornu, horn; becauſe the ancient crowns were pointed 
in manner of horns; which were anciently, both by 
Jews and Gentiles, eſteemed as marks of power, ſtrength, 
authority, and empire. Hence, in the Holy Scripture, 
horns are uſed for the regal dignity : and accordingly, 
horn and crown, in the Hebrew, are expreſſed by the 
ſame word. 
In the remoteſt antiquity, the crown was only given to 
ods. Pliny ſays, that Bacchus was the firſt who uſed 
it. Pherecydes, cited by Tertullian De Corona, ſays, 
Saturn. Diodorus aſcribes it to Jupiter, after his victory 
over the Titans. Q. Fabius Pictor attributes the inven- 
tion to 2 adding, that it was an ornament he uſed 
in ſacrificing. Leo the Egyptian ſays, it was Iſis who 
firſt wore a crown ; and that it conſiſted of ears of corn, 
the uſe whereof ſhe firſt taught men. 
In this, moſt authors agree, that the crown, originally, 
was rather a religious than a civil ornament z rather one 
of the pontificalia, than the regalia ; that it only became 
common to kings, as the ancient kings were prieſts as 
well as princes; and that the modern princes are entitled 
to it, in their eccleſiaſtical capacity rather than their 
temporal, See KINO, &c. 
The firſt crowns were no more than a bandelet, or head- 
band, drawn round the head, and tied behind ; as we 
ſtill ſee it gm on medals, around the heads 0; 
Jupiter, the Ptolemies, and the kings of Syria. 
Afterwards they conſiſted of two bandelets ; by degrees 
they took branches of trees of divers kinds: at length 
they added flowers; inſomuch that Tertullian, De Co- 
rona, aſſures us (from Claudius Saturninus, who had 
written expreſly on the ſubject) there was not any plant 
whereof crowns had not been made. 
The woods and groves were ſearched, to find different 
crowns for the ſeveral deities: thus, on medals, we find 
| ara crown of flowers, more frequently of laurel; 
uno's of the vine; that of Bacchus, the vine with 
grapes, vine-leaves, and branches of ivy, with flowers 
and berries: thoſe of Caſtor, Pollux, and the river-gode 
of bulruſhes z that of Apollo, ſometimes of laurel, ſome- 
times of ruſhes ; that 3 new figs; that of Her- 
cules, poplar ; that of Pan, pine or alder; that of Luci- 
na, dittany; that of Horz, de fruits proper to each ſea- 
ſon; that of the Graces, olive-branches, as well as that 
of Minerva; that of Venus, roſes; pf Ceres, ears of 


corn, as well as that of Iſis; that of the Lares, myrtle 
| or roſemary, &c. 
Crown: 


c R 


S were not only uſed on the ſtatues and images of | 
the gods, by the prieſts in ſacrificing, and by kings and 


emperorsz but alſo on altars, temples, doors of houſes, 
ſacred veſſels, victims, ſhips; &c. Ke 

The agonothet crowned thoſe who were victors in the ſo- 
lemn games, warriors, &c. 

Among the Romans, there were various kinds of crowns, 
distributed as rewards of military atchievements. The 
o crown was the firſt, made of myrtle; and was be- 
flowed on generals who had been victorious over flaves 
or enemies unworthy of the Roman valour, and who 
were entitled to the honours of the leſſer triumph, called 
ovation. Tab. III. Heraldry, fig. 96. 

The ſecond was the naval or roſtral crown, conſiſting of 
a circle of gold, raiſed with prows and poops of ſhips ; 
given to the captain who firſt grappled, or the ſoldier 
who firſt jumped aboard an enemy's ſhip. Fig. | 
The third called vallaris, or caſtrenſis, was alſo a circle of 
gold, raiſed with piles or palliſades; given to him who firſt 
lIcoped into the enemy's camp, or forced the palliſades. 
Fig. 98. | 
The — called mural crown, was a circle of gold, in- 
dented or embattled ; given to him who firſt mounted the 


will of a place beſieged, and there lodged a ſtandard :| 


this crown we alſo find given, on medals, to the particu- 
Jar genii and guardians of provinces and places. Fig. gg. 
_ "The fifth, the civic crown; made of a branch of green 
oak; given to him who had ſaved the life of a citizen in 
a battle or aſiault. This was conferred on Cicero for de- 
tecting Catiline's conſpiracy, and afterwards on Auguſ- 
tus Cxſar. himſelf. Fig. 100. 
The fixth was the trinmphal crown, made of branches of 
| Jaurel, or bay-tree, given to a general who had gained a 
battle, or conquered a province. This was afterwards 
made of gold. Fig. 101. 
The ſeventh the corona obſidionalis, or graminea, made of 
raſs or herbs found on the ground; given to generals 
who had delivered a Roman army beſieged by the enemy, 
and obliged him to decamp. Fig. 12: 
The eighth was alſo a crown of laurel, given by the 
Grecks to their athlete; and by the Romans, to thoſe 
who had negociated, or confirmed a peace with an 
enemy: this was the leaſt eſteemed. Beſides theſe, in 
antiquity, we meet with radial crowns, given to princes 
at their tranflation, among the gods; whether before or 
aſter their dgath. Fig. 103. Caſaubon ſays, this ſort 
of crown was peculiar to deities; yet it is certain Nero 
took it in his life · time. 
Athletic cretuns were deſtined to crown victors at the pub- 
lic games. 
From ſome paſſages in Euſebius Cæſarienſis, ſome au- 
thors conclude, that biſhops had likewiſe anciently their 
cru. 
Ihe Roman emperors had four kinds of crowns, ſtill ſeen 
on medals, viz. a crown of laurel, a radiating crown, a 
crotum adorned with pearls and precious ſtones; and the 
fourth a kind of bonnet, or cap, ſomething like the 
mortier. ; 
Ihe firſt was ordinarily that uſed from the time of Julius 
Cefar: the right of bearing it was granted him by the 
ſenate z ſome ſay, on account of his baldneſs; and af- 
terwards continued to his ſucceſſors. Juſtinian was the 


 frſt who took that of the bonnet-kind. 


The papa! CROWN is compoſed of a cap or tiara, encloſed 


by three marquiſes coronets, having two pendants, like| ; 
CrowN, in A/tronomy, is a name given to two conſtella- 


the biſhops mitres; and on its top a mound of gold: 
theſe three crowns repreſent the pretended triple capacity 
of the pope, viz. as high-prieſt, ſupreme judge, and 
ſole legillator of the Chriſtians. Fig. 104. 


I be imperial CROWN is a bonnet or tiara, voided at the|. 


top like a creſcent, with a circle of gold, adorned with 
precious ſtones and pearls, heightened with fleurs-de-lys, 
ſupporting a globe, with a croſs at the top. Fg. log. 
Ihe Engi CROWN is adorned with four crofles, in the 
manner of thoſe of Malta; between which are fleurs-de- 
lys. It is covered with four diadems, which meet at a 
little globe ſupporting a croſs. Fig. 106. 
The French CxOWN is a circle, enamelled, of eight 
fleurs-de-lys, encompaſſed with eight arched diadems ; 
bearing a-top a double fleur-de-lys, which is the crelt of 
France. Fig. 107. | 
 TheSpwm crownis adorned with large indented leaves, 
covered with diadems; bordering on a globe, ſurmounted 
with a croſs. Fig. 108. Thoſe of Portugal, Poland, 
Denmark, and Sweden, are of the ſame form. 
The crowns of molt other kings ate circles of gold, 
adorned with precious ſtones, and heightened up with 
large trefoils, and cloſed by four, ſix, or eight diadems, 
ſupporting a mound, ſurmounted with a croſs, 
1 he great Turk bears over his arms a turband, enriched 
with pearls and diamonds, under two coronets, the firſt 
of which is made. of pyramidal points, heightened up 
Var. I. N“ 86. ky 


C 


CRO 
with large pearls, and the uppermoſt is ſurrounded with 


creſcents. Fig. 109. 98 4 
The Eleforal cn ., or coronet, is a ſcarlet cap, turned 
up with ermine, and cloſed with a ſemi-circle of gold, 
all covered with pearls. - On the top of it there is a globe 
with a croſs thereon. Fig. 110. 1 
ROWNS, or coronets, of Britiſh princes of the blood royal. 
I. The crown of the prince of Wales : this was formerly 
a circle of gold, ſet round with four croſſes-pattee, and 
as many fleurs-de-lys alternately z but now conſiſts of 
one arch, adorned with pearls; in the middle of which 
is a ball and croſs, and bordered with ermine; as in the 
royal diadem. Fig. 141. Beſides this, the prince of 

ales has another diſtinguiſhing mark of honour, viz. 
a plume of three oſtrich feathers, with an ancient coro- 
net of a oe of Wales, with this motto, [ch dien, i. e. 
I ſerve. is device was at firſt taken by Edward prince 
of Wales, commonly called the Black Prince, after the 
battle of Creſſy, where, having killed John king of Bo- 
hemia, he took from his head ſuch a plume, and put it 
on his own. Fig. 112. 2. That of the younger ſons 
and brothers of the kiag, conſiſts likewiſe of a circle of 
gold, bordered with ermine, and heightened with four 
crofles and fleurs-de-lys alternately, but without any 
arch, or being ſurmounted with a globe and croſs on the 
top. Fig. 113. 3. That of the other princes of the 
blood conſiſts alternately of croſſes and leaves, like thoſe 
in the coronets of dukes, &c. Fig. 114. Thoſe of the 
princeſſes have the addition of ſtrawberry-leaves: Fig. 
115. 


Crowns, or coronets, of the Britiſh nobility. 1. That of a 


duke is a circle of gold, bordered with ermine, and en- 
riched with pearls and precious ſtones, and ſet round 
with eight large leaves of parſley, or ſtrawberry. Fig. 
116. 2. That of a marquis is ſet round with four 
2 and as many pearls, on pyramidal 
points of equal height, alternately. Fig. 117. 3. An 
earPs has eight pyramidal points, with as many large 
pearls on the tops of them, placed alternately, with as 
many ſtrawbetry-leaves, lower than the pearls. Fig. 
118. 4. The viſcount has only pearls, without any li- 
mited number, placed on the circle itſelf, all round. 
Fig. 119. 5. A baron has only ſix pearls, ſet at equal 
diſtance, on the golden border of ermine; not raiſed, to 
diſtinguiſh him from the earl; and limited, to ſhew 
that he is inferior to the viſcount. Fig. 120. 

The eldeſt ſons of peers, above the degree of a baron, 
uſe the coxONEH appertaining to their father's ſecond 
title; and none of the younger ſons uſe coronets. 

The coronet of a an earl is a circle of gold, with 
_— pearls ſet on the brim of it ; that of a French 
viſcount an enamelled circle of gold, charged with four 
large pearls; and that of a French baron a circle of gold 
enamelled, and bound about with a double bracelet of 
pearls. All theſe are uſed on their coats of arms, and 
not worn on their head, as Britiſh noblemen and their 
ladies do at the king's coronation. 

Ch. Paſchal has wrote expreſly de Coronis. Baudelot, 
in his Hiſtory of Ptolemy Auletes, has a number of 
curious obſervations on the ſame ſubject, that had 
eſcaped Paſchal. Du-Cange gives us a curious diſſerta- 
tion on crowns; and Schmeizell, a German, a treatiſe. 
of royal crowns,. both ancieat and modern. 


Crown, in Architecture, denotes the uppermoſt member of 


the corniche ; called alſo coRONA and LARMIER. 


tions; the one called ſeptentrionalis, and the other meri- 
dionatis, See CORONA, 


Crown, in Commerce, is a general name for coins both fo- 


reign and domeſtic, of or near the value of five ſhillings 
ſterling. 

In its limited ſenſe, crown is only applicable to that po- 
pular Engliſh coin which bears the name, and which is 
equivalent to ſixty Engliſh pence, or five ſhillings ; or to 
ſix livres French money. But, in its extenſive ſenſe, it 
takes in ſeveral others; as the French ecu, which we call 
the French crown, ſtruck in 1641 for ſixty ſols, or three 
livres; alſo the patagon, dollar, ducatoon, rix-dollar, and 
piaſtre, or piece of eight. 


Crown, in an £cclefiaftical Senſe, is uſed for the clerical 


tonſure; which is the mark, or character, of the Ro- 
mith eccleſiaſtics. 

This is a little circle of hair, ſhaved off from the crown 
of the head ; more or leſs broad, according to the qua- 
lity of the orders received. That of a mere clerk is the 
ſmalleſt ; that of prieſts and monks the largeſt. 

The clerical crown was anciently a round liſt of hair, 
ſhaved off around the head, repreſenting a real crown : 
this is eaſily obſervable in ſeveral ancient ſtatues, &c. * 
'The religious of St. Dominic and St. Francis (till re- 


tain it. 


CROWN, in wg” a plane ring included between two 


12 parallel 


— 


* 


CR O 


generated by the motion of ſome: part of a right line 


round a center, the moving part not being contiguous to 


the center. 

The area of this is had, by oy its breadth by 

the length of a middle periphery, which is a mean pro- 
ortional between the two peripherics that bound it. 

Yer D be the middle point of the breadth AB SO II. 

Analyſts, fig. 39); let CB a, and CA =r. t the 

circumference of the outer circle be r, and its area will 


2 
be S, and the area of the inner circle will be 255 this 


quantity being a fourth proportional to 4˙ r*, and = ; 


then the difference of theſe two areas, or the area of the 


. ca cr — e a+r 
&0wn, will be —— — = 4 X— Xx 
2 26 2 


: but a—r 


a+r 


is equal to AB, the breadth of the crown, and XU 
n 


is the circumference of the circle, whoſe radius is CD; 
becauſe CD is an arithmetic mean between CA and 
CB, and therefore equal to _ and the circumfer- 


9 : . = r+4 Cc 
ences of circles are as their radi, Or #3635 . * — X 
2 a 


a+r 
2 * 


Crown, or Coroner, in Heraldry, is uſed for the repre- 


ſentation of that ornament, in the mantling of an ar- 


moury; to expreſs the dignity of the perſon who bears it. 
The crown here is of more antiquity even than the hel- 


met; and it was uſed as a ſymbol of victory and tri- 
umph. | 


Crown, among Ferwellers, the upper work of the roſe dia- 


mond, which all centers in the point at the top, and is 
bounded by the horizontal ribs. 


Cnowns, pearled, or flowered, thoſe with pearls, or leaves 


of ſmallage, parſley, &c. Such were anciently almoſt 
all crowns, even thoſe of ſovereign princes : though they 
were not uſed in their armours, till about two hundred 
years ago. 


Crowxs, ratiated, or printed, are thoſe of the ancient em- 


perors, which had twelve points; repreſenting, as ſome 
will have it, the twelve months of the year. 


Crown. Royal, order of, an order of knighthood, which, 


ſome ſay, was inſtituted in 802; the knights of which 
bore a crown embroidered with gold, on a white robe. 
Others deny the exiſtence of ſuch an order. 


Crown of colours, in Meteorology, certain coloured rings, 


which, like halos, appear about the body of the ſun and 
moon, but of the colours of the rainbow; and at a leſs 
diſtance than the common halos. "Theſe crowns Sir Iſaac 
Newton ſhews to be made by the fun's ſhining in a fair 
day, or the moon in a clear night, through a thin cloud 
of globules of water or hail, all of the ſame bigneſs; 
os , according as theſe globules are bigger or leſs, the 
diameter of theſe crowns will be larger or ſmaller; and 
the more equal theſe globules are to each other, the 
more crowns of colours will appear; and the colours 
will be the more lively. 


Crown, in Muſic, a REST marked by a reverſed C, with 


a paint in the middle of it thus > 


Crown, clerk of the. See CLERK. 

Crown, pleas of the. See PLEA. 

Ca ow] N, officers of the, See OFFICER. 

CROWN -g, denotes the fineſt ſort of window-glaſs. See 


GLASS. 


Crown-grafting. See EXGRAFTING. | 
Caowx, imperial, in Botany. For the characters, ſee FR1- 


TILLARIA. 

There are ſeveral diſtinct ſpecies of this plant preſerved 
in the gardens of the curious, all which make a very ele- 
gant appearance; there are alſo a great number of va- 
ricties which are propagated from the feeds of one or 
other of the ſpecies, in*the ſame manner with thoſe of 
the TULIP, 


When they are thus raiſed, the beſt time for tranſplant- 


ing their roots is in July or Auguſt, before they puſh 
forth new fibres; or they may be taken up out of the 

round in June, after their green leaves are decayed, and 

ept till Auguſt, and then planted out into beds of rich 
earth, with {ſome rotten dung buried deep in them. The 
moſt pleaſing method of planting them is at eight or ten 
fect diſtance, in the middle of long flower-beds : a hole 


of fix inches deep ſhould be opened with a ſpade, and 


the root put into it, and the carth put in with the hand 
upon it, and all the ſtones picked out, and the lumps 
broke. They now require no farther care, but in Fe- 
bruary will ſhoot up, and grow ſo quick, if the weather 
be mild, as to lower in March. As this is uſually a 


6 


| parallel or concentric- petipheries, of unequal circles; 


| 


Crown 


| 


windy ſeaſon, it is proper to plant ſtakes in the earth, tg 
tye theſe plants to, to prevent their being blown down 
and it is a =_ caution never to gather the flowers, which 
much weakens the roots; they thould, therefore, alwa 
be ſuffered to die upon the ſtalks. . The roots ſhould G 


removed once in three years, and their off-ſ 
nnd Shed bs hd, + 8 


ce, a court or office under the king's- 

called, cauſe the. crown is more immediately 1 
in what is therein tranſacted. See Cover of King's bench 
Though none of the officers under the lord chief. juſtice 
of the king's-bench are employed in ſummoning a par- 
liament; yet many of them have buſineſs in other mat. 
ters, ye wn, fy fitting of the parliament : as in caſes of 
error, &c. but more eſpecially on trials of peers; where. 
in the clerk of the crown is chief manager. He has like. 
wiſe, out of parliament, all indictments in the crown, in. 
formations, recognizances; and a multitude of other 
buſineſs runs through his hands, as the writings of all 
pleadings, declarations, and other proceedings upon re- 
cords: but the executive part is Jett to his ſecondary or 
deputy. 


Crown "x ſhell, in Conchylichgy. See Vorl urs. 


CRown-poft, in Architecture, a poſt which in ſome build. 


ings ſtands upright in the middle, between two principal 
rafters z and from which there go ſtruts or braces to the 
middle of each rafter. It is otherwiſe called a ling“ 
piece, or joggle-piece, See Pos r. 


Crown-ſcab, in Farriery, a diſeaſe in horſes, conſiſting in 


an humour that breaks out round the coronet, of a ſharp 
itching nature, and attended with ſcurfineſs. The beſt 
remedy for this diſorder is a mixture of equal parts of 
marſhmallow ointment, and yellow baſilicon, ſpread on 
tow, and laid round the coronet. 


| Crown, right of, 2 Corona, in Britiſh Hiſtory, de- 


notes the right of ſucceſſion to the throne in theſe king- 
doms. In this ſenſe the crown, according to judge Black- 
ſtone, is by common law, and conſtitutional cuſtom, he- 
reditary, in a manner peculiar to itſelf; ſo that the right 
of inheritance may from time to time be changed, or l- 
mited, by act of parliament, The ſucceſſion is ſuch, 
that the next heir of the crown takes poſſellion on the 
death or demiſe of the laſt proprietor ; not by any jure 


diuino title, but that kind of hereditary right which owes 


its _ ſolely to the founders of our conſtitution. The 
ſucceſhon likewiſe reſembles that of the heirs to landed 
eſtates, under particular exceptions : thus, the crown de- 
ſcends — to the iſſue of the reigning monarch, as 
from king John to Richard II. and to the firſt born of 
the male iſſue, as in the caſe of Edward V. who was 
3 to Richard his younger brother, and Elizabeth 
is elder ſiſter; but on failure of the male line, it de- 
ſcends to the female iſſue: thus Mary I. ſucceeded Ed- 
ward VI. and the line of Margaret queen of Scots, the 
daughter of Henry VII. inherited on failure of the de- 
ſcendants of Henry VIII. Among the females, the 
crown deſcends to the eldeſt daughter and her iſſue, and 
not, like common inheritances, to all the daughters at 
once: thus queen Mary, on her brother's death, was the 
ſole ſucceſſor, though her ſiſter Elizabeth was living. 
Morcover, the lineal deſcendants of any perſon deceaſed 
claim, as their anceſtor would have done, if he had been 
ſtill living. Thus, Richard II. ſucceeded his grandfa- 
ther Edward III. in right of his father the Black Prince, 
to the excluſion of all his uncles. On failure of lineal 
deſcendants, the cr2wn is veſted in the next collateral re- 
lations of the late king, if they are lineally deſcended 
from the blood royal, as in the caſe of Henry I. who 
ſucceeded to William II. John to Richard I. and James J. 
to Elizabeth, being all derived from the Conqueror, who 
was then the only regal ſtock : nor is there any excep- 
tion, as in common deſcents, to collateral relations of 
the ha/f-81.00D. Thus Mary I. inherited after Edward 
VI. and Elizabeth after Mary, though born of Henry 
VIII. by different mothers. 
However this hereditary right is by no means indeſea- 
ſible z becauſe the immediate heir has been, and may be 
excluded by the ſupreme legiſlative authority of this 
kingdom. Under this controul, the crown naturally de- 
ſcends either to the heres natus, if the courſe of deſcent 
is unimpeached, or to the heres factus, in conſequence 
of a 2 ſettlement : becauſe the KI N never dies, 
and there can be no interregnum. 
Egbert, in the beginning of the ninth century, was the 
ſole monarch of this kingdom. From Egbert, to the 
death of Edmund Ironſide, through a ſucceſſion of fit- 
teen princes, the crown 8 regularly, with very 
little deviation. In the three ſucceeding reigns, the ſuc- 
ceſſion was ſuſpended by force; at length the Saxon line 
was reſtored in Edward the Confeſſor, who indeed was 
not the next heir, becauſe his brother Edmund Ironſide 


had a ſon living, then an outlaw in Hungary. On his 
deceals 
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deceaſe Harold IT. uſurped the throne, though the right 
remained in Edgar Atheling, ſon of Edward the outlaw. 
At this time William the n invaded England, pre- 
tending a right to the crown from a grant of Edward the 
Confeſſor; and his — wg transferred the ſucceſſion of 
the crown to a new family. From the Conqueror it de- 
ſcended to his ſons William II. and Henry i the eldeſt 
ſon Robert being kept out of poſſeſſion by his brethren. 
Henry was ſucceeded by Stephen of Blois, grandſon of 
William I. by his daughter Adelicia, his elder brother 
Theobald waving his claim, and Matilda or Maud, the 
daughter of Henry I. and the grand-daughter of Edward 
the outlaw, to whom the fucceſhon properly belonged, 

being excluded by force. However, her ſon Henry II. 
as heir to the Conqueror, ſucceeded Stephen, though 
the proper heirs in the Saxon line were the ſons of Mal- 
colm king of Scotland, by Margaret, the daughter of 
Edward the outlaw. From Henry II. the crown de- 
ſcended to his eldeſt ſon Richard I. and on his death was 
ſeized by his brother John, the youngeſt ſon of Henry, 
the right being veſted in his nephew Arthur. On the 
death of Arthur, and his fiſter Eleanor, without iſſue, 
the crown properly deſcended to Henry III. the ſon of 
John, and from him, in an hereditary line of fix gene- 
rations, to Richard II. and this right of ſucceſſion was 
declared m parliament by ſtat. 25 Edw. III. When 
Richard reſigned the crown, the right reſulted to the iſ- 
ſue of his grandfather Edward ITE and particularly to 
the poſterity of Lionel duke of Clarence; but Henry 
duke of Lancaſter uſurped the crown under the title of 
Henry IV. pretending to be a ſucceſſor by right line of 
the blood royal. Parliament, by ſtat. 7 Henry IV. c. 
2. ſettled the inheritance of 'the crown and kingdom in 
him and his heirs. He was regularly ſucceeded by his 
ſon and grandſon, Henry V. and VI. In the laſt of 
theſe reigns the houſe of York began to aſſert their dor- 
mant title, and eſtabliſhed it in the perſon of Edward IV. 
At his acceſſion, the diſtinction of a king de jure, and a 
king de facto, firſt occurs; and by ſtat. 1 Ed. IV. c. 1. 
the three Henries are ſtyled kings in dede, and not of right. 
This king was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Edward V. 
who was depoſed by his unnatural uncle Richard III. 
under a pretence of baſtardy. During the tyrannical 
reign of Richard, Henry VII. earl of Richmond, aſ- 
ſumed the regal dignity, and his poſſeſſion was eſtab- 
liſhed by parliament in the firſt year of his reign. He 
afterwards married Elizabeth of York, the undoubted 
heireſs of the Conqueror, in whom the right of the 
crown was veſted. Henry VIII. ſucceeded by indiſput- 
able hereditary right, and tranſmitted the crown to his 
three children in ſucceſkve order; and ſtat. 25 Hen. 
VIII. cap. 12. provides for the regular ſucceſſion in his 
deſcendants. This ſtatute was repealed by 28 Hen. VIII. 
c. 7. by which Elizabeth and Mary were baſtardized, 
after the king's divorce from Anne Boleyn. They were 
again legitimated, and the ſucceſſion reſtored by 35 
Henry VIII. c. 1. The right both of Mary and Eliza- 
beth is again expreſly recognized by parliament, after 
their reſpective acceſſion ; and parliament explicitly aſ- 
ſerts its right of direQing the ſucceſſion of the crown, by 
ſtat. 13 Eliz. c. 1. On the death of queen Elizabeth, 
James VI. of Scotland, and I. of England, was the li- 
neal deſcendant, from the alliance of Margaret, eldeſt 
daughter of Henry VII. by Elizabeth of York with 
James IV. of Scotland; and in him were united not 
only the claims of different competitors ſince the Con- 
gqueſt, but likewiſe the right of the Saxon monarchs, be- 
cCauſe he was the direct lineal heir of Malcolm, who 
married Margaret, grand-daughter of Edmund Ironſide. 
Several inſtances have occurred, in this abſtract of the 


hiſtory of the deſcent of the crown, in which e > 


has interpoſed to fix, direct, and limit the fucceſſion; 
particularly, under Henry IV. Henry VII. Henry VIII. 
queen Mary, and queen Elizabeth; to which we may 
alſo add the ſtat. 1 Jac. I. c. 1. which recognizes. the 
ſucceſſion as lawfully deſcending to king James. 

The attempt to obtain a bill of ExcLUs10N in the lat- 
ter end of the reign of Charles II. evidently ſuppoſed 
that the crown was hereditary, and at the ſame time li- 


able to the controul of parliament. This attempt proved 


ineffeQual, and James II. ſucceeded. 

However, in conſequence of his abdication in 1688, and 
the declared vacancy of the throne, the lords and com- 
mons, repreſenting all eſtates of the people of the realm, 
invited over William prince of Orange, and the princeſs 
Mary, eldeſt daughter of king James I. and declared 
them king and qucen, during their lives, and the life of 
the ſurvivor of them; and ſettled the crown on the iſſue 
of queen Mary; and on failure of ſuch iſſue, on the 
princeſs Anne of Denmark, and her iſſue, Stat. 1 W. 


* 


and M. c. 2. | 
Dy tat. 12 and 13 W. III. c. 2. the princeſs Sophia, 
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youngeſt — of Elizabeth queen of Bohemia, who 
was the =_ ter of James I. and the heirs of her body, 
being proteſtants, and married to none but proteſtants, 
were declared next in ſucceſſion after king William, the 
princeſs Anne, and their iſſue; and it is enacted that they 
ſhould join in communion with the church of England, 
as by law eſtabliſhed. After the death of queen Anne, 
the crown deſcended to George I. eldeſt ſon of the prin- 
ceſs Sophia; from him to George II. and laſt of all to 
our preſent ſovereign George Tit. Blackſtone's Com- 
mentaries, vol. i. chap. 3. See KINO and PARLIA- 
MENT. 

Crow N-wheel of a WATCH, is the upper wheel next the 
balance, or that which drives the balance. 

CRrown-work, in Fortification, is an out-work running into 
the field; deſigned to keep off the enemy, gain ſome 
hill, or advantageous poſt, and cover the other works of 
the place. See Tab. PFortific. fig. 21. lit. Ul. 

The crown-work conſiſts of two demi-baſtions at the ex- 
tremes, and an entire baſtion in the middle, with 
curtins. 

Crown, the American ſea-ſun. See AMERICAN, &. 

CROWNED, in Farrizry, A horſe is ſaid to be crowned, 
when by a fall, or other accident, the knee is ſo hurt, 
that the hair falls off, without growing again. 

CrRowneD born-work, is a HORN=work, with a crown-work 
before it. 

CROWNING, in Architeure, is underſtood, in the gene- 
ral, of any thing that terminates, or finiſhes a member 
or decoration. | 
Thus, a corniche, a pediment, a croteria, &c. are called 
crewnings. Thus, alſo, the aBAcus is ſaid to crown the 

capital; and thus any member or moulding is ſaid to be 
crowned, when it has a fillet over it; and a niche is 
crowned, when it is covered with a capital. 

CRowNnING, in Sea-Language, denotes the finiſhing part of 
a knot made at the end of a rope. It is performed by 
interweaving the ends of the different ſtrands artfully 
amongſt each other, ſo as that they may not become 
looſened or untwiſted. They are uſeful in all kinds ,of 
ſtoppers. | ; 

CROWTH, or Cx urn, an inſtrument of muſic (ſee Tab. 
MAuſic, fig. 3.) reſembling a violin, formerly in common 
uſe in the principality of Wales. It has fix ſtrings, ſup- 
ported by a flat bridge, placed obliquely to the ſides, and 
is played on with a bow. AA repreſent the apertures 
for the hand; BB the ſtrings conducted under the end 
board; CC the pegs, and 4d the ſound holes. The 
fifth and ſixth ſtrings are the uniſon and octave of G, 
the fourth and third the ſame of C, and the ſecond and 
firſt the ſame of D; ſo that the ſecond pair of ſtrings are 
a fourth, and the third a fifth to the firſt. 

This inſtrument was not peculiar to Wales; ſince a figure 
of it has been lately diſcovered among the outſide orna- 
ments of the abbey church of Melroſs in Scotland, built 
about the time of Edward II. | 

From the name cretoth is derived crowther, a crowder, as 
a common fidler is now called. The uſe of this inftru- 
ment is almoſt loſt. Hawkins's Hiſt. of Muſic, vol. ii. 
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CROZIERED abbets. See ABBOT. 

CRUCIAL inci/ion, in Chirurgery, an inciſion, or cut, into 
ſome fleſhy parts, in form of a croſs. 

CRUCIAN, in /chthyolegy, the CyPRINUS caraſſins of Lin- 
nzus, is common in many of the fiſh-ponds about Lon- 
don, and other parts of the ſouth of England, though 
n not a native fiſh. The meat of it is coarſe, aud 
ittle eſteemed. For the characters, ſee CAR Ass ius. 

CRUCIANELLA, in Betany, a genus of the 1etrandria mo- 
nogynia claſs ; petty madder, Its characters are theſe: the 
flower hath one petal, with a ſlender cylindrical tube, 
longer than the empalement, cut into four parts at the 
brim. Tt hath four ſtamina ſituated in the mouth of the 
tube. It has a compreſſed germen ſituated at the bottom 
of the tube, which afterward becomes two twin capſules, 
each containing one oblong feed. There are three ſpe- 
cies, natives of the ſouthern parts of Enrope. 

CRUCIBLE, in Chemiſtry, &c. a little veſſel, ordinarily of 
earth, ſometimes of iron, without any handle; wherein 
chemiſts, coiners, goldſmiths, glaziers, and other arti- 
ficers, uſe to melt and calcine gold, filver, or other mc- 
tals, whereon they work. 


The word is formed from the French creuſet, which ſig- 


nifies the ſame. Du-Cange derives this further from 


cruſelinum; which, in the lower Latin, ſignifies a little 


drinking veſſel. 

Earthen crucibles are made of potters clay, with ſtone pot- 
ſherds pounded and ſifted : they are of various ſizes, but 
generally of the ſame form, which reſembles that of 


an inverted cone, or pyramid. Theſe are 8 uſed , 


in coinage, as being the only ones in which gold will 
melt kindly, Iron crucibles are in form of little buckets 


without 
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- Without handles, made of iron well ſ6rged and ham- 
mered: in theſe they melt ſilver, copper, &c. | 


| Phere are earthen crucibles that hold from 800 to 24 or 


2500 ounces; but thoſe ordinarily uſed are but of 800. 
Ihe iron ones are larger; ſome holding 10,000 ounces : 
theſe are not taken off the furnaces when the plates are 
to be run, but the metal is laded out with an iron ladle. 
It is a rule, never to put as much metal in the crucible as it 
Will hold. | 
The crucibles uſed by goldſmiths and founders, are like 
- thoſe uſed in CoINAaGE; thoſe of chemiſts, &c. are of 
all ſizes, according to the — and quality of the me- 
tal to be put in them. 
Theſe veſſcls, fo much uſed by 
made of a pure and well-waſhed clay, with an admix- 
ture of the pureſt ſand, powder of flint, or the powder of 
other broken «< ucibles, which have already ſuſtained a 
great fire, and are very clear. They are formed in 
. wooden, or braſs moulds, divided longitudinally into 
two you and to be disjoined or put together again at 
pleaſure : for this purpoſe alſo a broad iron ring is adapted 
to the outſide of the mould, in ſuch manner, that the 
two ſides are kept firmly together while this ring is on, 
and fall aſunder as ſoon as it is taken off. This mould, 
however, - gives only the outer ſhape of the crucible; its 
cavity muſt be made by a peſtle, or other ſuch inſtru- 
ment. 
When theſe veſſels are to be made, the ring is-put upon 
the mould, and the whole ſet upon a ſtrong ſupport : 
then the cavity of the mould is to be filled with the mat- 
ter very ſtiff; this is to be prefied down firſt with the 
lingers, or with a ſtick, making a hollow in the middle, 
and leaving the edges of the matter above the fides ol the 
mould; then apply to this hollow the peſtle, rubbed 
over with the fat of bacon, and drive it in with ſeveral 
ſtrong ſtrokes of a mallet: then take away the peſtle, 
and, taking the ring from off the mould, the crucible is 
taken out perfect. and finiſhed, and is to be dried, and 
baked in a potter's kiln, See Tab. of Chem/flry, N® 25. 
If, from the too great moiſture of the matter, when put 
into the mould, or from any inequalities or roughneſſes 
in the mould, the crucible will not readily ſeparate from 
its ſides, as ſoon as made, place the mould in a dry, 
warm place, for a few minutes, and the veſſel will, after 
that, come out eaſily. 
In making theſe veſſels, a ſuftcient quantity of the 
matter mult always be put at once into the mould; for if 
you add to the matter once compreſied, a new lump of 
the ſame, it will not cohere with the firſt. If the mat- 
ter be put into the mould in ſmall maſſes, not moulded 
thoroughly together firſt by handling, theſe never co- 
here; but the veſſel, when finiſhed, will, be full of 
chinks and pores, which, though not to be diſcovered 
either by the eye, or by the found of the veſſel when 
ſtruck, yet let the ſalts in fuſion paſs through them. 
Tf theſe veſſels are not mave with a large bottom, the 
concave mould muſt not be greaſed; for if it be, the 
veſlel comes out of it with the peſtle, and ſticks ſo 
firmly to it, as not to be got off without breaking. Cra- 
mer, Art of Aſſ. p. 66. 
Others order a large piece of chalk to be cut into the 
form of a crucilie, and boiled in linſeed-oil for twenty- 
four hours: this, when dry, they uſe as a crucible. 
Mr. Scheffer ſays, that << ucbe's may be made much more 
durable and ſolid, by ſteeping them ſor a few days in 
linſeed-oil, and ſtrewing powdered borax on them be- 
fore. they are dried. Mem. Sued. 1752. 


On the method of preparing cubes, ſo as to ſtand ſul- 
hureous mixtures, &c. ſee Lewis's Commercium P. | 


Technic. p. 156. 
Black lead cruables are preferred for melting of Golo, 


becauſe very ſmooth, and leſs apt to retain the particles 
of this coſtly metal; and alſo becauſc leſs liable to crack, 
ſo that they may be uſed for ſeveral fuſions, and with 
leſs precaution. Ibid...p. 67. 


* "The beſt crucibles for ſuſtaining the action of violent fire, 


and of chemical ſolvents, are prepared of good baked 
clay ; but as theſe are liable to be broken by a ſudden ap- 
plication of heat or cold, another ſort is made of a mix- 
ture of refractory clay, with two parts of ſand, of a 


middling fineneſs : and the addition of ſand makes the 


clay leaner, and prevents its cracking whilſt it dries, and 
_ Jlikewiſe preſerves it from becoming too compact, by be- 
ing baked. Theſe are better adapted to contain metals 
in ſuſion, and leſs ſubject to break than thoſe made of 
pure clay. The beſt of this kind are brought from Heſſe 
- an Germany. Cruciblis that are deſigned for containing 
glaſs, and vitrifying matters for a long time in fuſion, 
thould have no mixture of ſand, flints, and vitrifiable 
earths, becauſe they are afted upon by the vitreous mat- 
ters, and the crucibles are ſoon penetrated and melted. 


Tor this purpoſe the powder of baked clay ſhould be ſub- 
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ſtituted in the room of ſand; and thus pots are prepared 
for glaſs-houſes, which will bear a violent and conſtant 
fire for ſeveral months. Of this kind are the crucibles 
which are made in France. Ever laboratory, then, 
| ſhould be furniſhed with crucibles of different kinds; Pa- 
ris crucible; for a more gentle fire; thoſe of Heſſe for a 
more violent heat ; 2 thoſe of baked clay for vitreſcent 
matters, and penetrating fluxes: Pott's Diſertation on 
Chemical Veſſels. Sce PorrERV. | ' 

CRUCICOLA, q. d. worſhippers of the croſs, a deſignation 

en to the primitive Chriſtians, by the heathens. 

CRUCIFIX, a croſs, whereon the body of Jeſus Chriſt is 

faſtened in effigy z much uſed by the Romaniſts in their 

churches, and other places, to recognize the paſſion of 

Jeſus Chriſt, and direct their prayers to. 

There are ſome chapters wherein Jeſus Chriſt is the firſt 

canon, and the income of the canonry goes to the ſub- 

ſiſtence of the crucifix. | | 

CRUCIFIXION, an ancient form of execution; by faſt: 
ening the criminal to an erected CRoss, 

CRUCIFORM Aue re. See FLOWER. 

CRUCIFORM hyperbola. See CURVEs. 

CRUCIS experimentum, See EXPERIMENTUM. | 

CRUDE, ſomething that has not paſſed the fire, or has not 
had the degree ” coction, i. e. of heat, requiſite to pre- 
pare it for eating, or ſome other uſe. 

Crude, or raw fle, is that which has not been put in 
boiling water, to unwind it from off the cod; nor boiled 
in water and ſoap, to fit it for dying. 

CRUDE ſugar, See SUGAR, 

CRUDE antimony, is that which comes immediately from the 
mines, without any preparation, except once melting. 
CRUDE humours, in Medicine, are thoſe which want that 
preparation and elaboration which they ordinarily re- 

ceive from a thorough digeſtion. 

The retainers to the doctrine of trituration hold, that the 
crudity of the humours only conſiſts in this; that they 
are not broken and comminuted ſo much as they ſhould 
be by the ordinary action of the ſtomach. x 

CRUDITY, ſometimes denotes that ſtate of a diſeaſe, 
whercin the morbific matter is of ſuch bulk, figure, co- 
heſion, mobility, or inactivity, as creates or increaſes 
the DiSEASE, 

The crudity is diſcovered, 1. From the diſeaſe continuing 
its degree of ſtrength, or increaſing. 2. From a conti- 
nual increaſe of ſymptoms. 3. From a diſorderly exer- 
ciſe of the functions. 4. But chiefly from a fault in the 
quantity or quality of the humours z both thoſe ſtill cir- 
culating, and thoſe ſecreted ; as of ſweat, tears, mucus 
of the noſe. ſaliva, ſputum, the bile, urine, ichor, pus, 
blood, menſes, lochia, milk, aphihz, &c. 

That ſtate of the diſeaſe, wherein the crude matter is 
changed, and rendered leſs peccant, and laudable, is 
called drge/tion, concottiing, or maturation. 

CRUISE, from the German 47 ui, a- creſi, ſignifies to croſs 
to and fro, to ſail up and down within a certain ſpace of 
the fea, called the cruiſing latitude, in queſt of veſſels, 
or fleets of an enemy, &c. 

CRUISERS, in the Navy, are ſmall men of war, made uſe 
of to and fro in the Channel, and elſewhere, to ſecure 
our merchant-ſhips and veſſels, from the enemy's ſmall 
frigates and privateers. They are generally ſuch as ſail 
well, and are commonly well manned : and, indeed, the 
ſafety of the trade in the Channel, and up and down the 
ſoundings, and other places, abſolutely requires the con- 
ſtant keeping out of ſuch ſhips at ſea. 

CRUMENA, from «psuau, penderv, I hang, in Zoology, the 
name given by Cardan, and ſome others, to the purſe, 
or pouch, which the 0y0$8UM has under its belly, and 
into which it receives the young in time of danger. 
Scaliger, ſuppoſing there might be other animals, as well 
as the opoſſum, to which nature might have given this 
ſort of pouch, has erected a generical diſtinction, under 
the name of animalia crumentata; but the opoſſum is the 
only ſpecies yet known to belong to this genus. The 
only inſtance that naturaliſts ſeem. to afford us of a like 
proviſion of nature for the care of the young, is what is 
related of ſome of the fiſh kind, Oppian, in his Hali- 
cutics, mentions this property of receiving the young 
into the body, in time of danger, to be in the dog-ſiſh, 
and in the ſquatina, and ſome others; and Tyſon ob- 
ſerves, that, in the anatomy of a female dog-fiſh, he ſaw 
two ſlits under the belly, cloſed up in their natural ſtate, 
but eaſily diſtenſible, ſo as to be capable of receiving the 
young fiſh ; and that theſe went not into the womb, nor 
any other peculiar part, but only into the cavity of the 
abdomen, | ; | 
The account given by Oppian is, that, in time of dan- 
ger from a ſtorm, or from any fiſh of prey purſuing the 

oung fry, they go into their parent's belly. If there- 
295 after this account of Tyſon's, any young fiſh ſhould 
ever be found looſe, in the cavity of the mother's belly, 
Ts | ; 


R U 


it will prove the truth of this patlage in Oppian, which | 


has been ſo much diſputed. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 23g. p. 

120. | 

CRUMENTATA, a term uſed by Julius Scaliger to ex- 

refs ſuch animals as have a pouch, or bag, under their 

belly, into which young ones may be received in time of 
danger. See Oross uu. | 

CRUOR, from pues, cold, according to Ainſworth, or per- 
haps from xpea, colour, a term uſed by anatomiſts for the 
red globules of the blood; in contradiſtintion to the 
limpid or ſerous part. | 
Some authors, as Dr. Keill and Dr. Woodward, ſup- 

oſe theſe globules replete with an elaſtic aura, or air; 

and on this principle account for ſome of the phænomena 
of the animal ceconomy ; particularly muſcular motion, 
&c. But Dr. Jurin has overturned that ſuppoſition. 
Van Helmont uſes the word cruer for the blood in the 
veins; in contradiſtinction to the blood in the arteries, 
which he calls ſaneuis, See BLoop. 

CRUPEZIA, in Antiquity, wooden ſhoes, or clogs, worn 
by the MESOCHORI, 

CRUPINA, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors call 
the car duus fellatus, or ſtar-thiſtle. 

CRUPPER is uſed by ſome for the hind part of a horſe, 


comprehended between the place of the ſaddle and the | 


tail. 

"The word is formed from the French crouppe, which ſig- 
nifics the ſame. It denotes alſo a thong of leather put 
under a horſe's tail, and fixed to the ſaddle, to prevent 
it from being thrown forward. 

CRURA clitor:dis, in Anatomy. Between the corpora nervoſa 
of the clitoris, runs a ſeptum, or membranous partition, 
from the glans to its divarication at the os pubis; dividing 
the clitoris into two parts, called the crura of the clitoris. 
See Tab. Anatomy (Splanch.) fig. 13. lit. bb. 

Theſe are three times as long as the ordinary trunk of the 
clitoris itſelf. | 

Crus of the me 7ulla oblongata, are two of the four roots 
whence-the medui/a oblongata ſprings, in the brain. 

The crura are the larger roots; the two ſmaller are called 
pedunculi. | 

CRUR AUS, in Anatomy, a muſcle ariſing from the fore- 
part of the thigh-bone, between the leſſer and great tro- 
chanter, and lying cloſe upon the bone, joins its tendon 

with three others, which all together make one broad 
tendon, that paſſes over the ba and is inſerted into 
the little tuberoſity on the upper and fore-part of the ti- 
bia. Its uſe is to extend the leg. See Tab. Anatomy 
(Mot. fig. 2. n 40. 

t is called cruræus, as being faſtened to the thigh-bone in 
the ſame manner as the brachieus to the arm. 

CRURAL, in Anatomy, an epithet given to the large artery 
and vein of the thigh. 

The crural artery ariſes from. the iliac artery; or rather, 
it is the iliac itſeif, under another name; being called 
crural, from the place of its entrance into the thigh. See 
Tab. Anatomy ( Angeiol.) fig. 1. n. 69. 

It conveys blood through all the part, by means of a 

| ay; number of branches diſſeminated through its ſub- 
ance. 

"The crural vein is the production of the external iliac 

vein, and is formed of fix other veins, viz. the great and 

little ſciatica, the muſculeſa, the poplitea, the ſural, and the 

ſaphena. 

CRURAL nerves. See NERVE. 

CRUS, among fnatomifts, denotes all that part of the body 
which reaches from the buttocks to the toes; and is di- 
vided into THIGH, LEG, and FOOT. 

CRUSCA, an Italian term, ſignifying bran, or what re- 
mains of meal after the flour has been ſifted out. It is 
only in uſe among us to denote that celebrated academy 
called Della 4 eſtabliſhed at Florence, for purifying 
and perfecting the 'I'uſcan language. 

"The academy took its name from its office, and the end 
propoſed by it; which is to refine the language, and, as 
it were, to ſeparate it from the bran. Accordingly, its 
device is a ſieve, and its motto, 1 pu bel fior ne coglie; 
that is, It gathers the fineſt flour thereof. 

In the hall or apartment where the academy meets, M. 
Monconis informs us, every thing bears alluſion to the 
name and device: the ſeats are in form of a baker's baſ- 
ket; their backs like a ſhovel for moving of corn; the 
cuſhions of grey ſattin in form of ſacks, or wallets; and 
the branches where the lights are placed, likewiſe re- 
ſemble ſacks. | 

The vocabulary Della Cruſea is an excellent Italian die- 
tionary, compolſcd by this academy. 

CRUS TA lata, Achor, in Surgery. ſignifies a cruſt of 
ſcabby ulcers, apt to affect the faces of children. The 
cure of it depends principally on regulating the diet of 


the nurſe, and giving her gentle purges, and ſweerenin 
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powders; the infant Gught alſo to take at times 4 few 


entle doſes of phyſic; and, in the intervals, between 
the purges, to take powdeis of crude, or diaphoretic an- 
timony, with flower of brimſtone, and crabs claws, and 
other of the teſtaceous powders. When this method 
has been purſued ſor Sie time, the parts may be 
anointed with, cream, with a ſmall quantity of chalk, or 
ceruſe, mixed in it, or with a mixture of pil of eggs, 
with a ſmall quantity of oil of bricks: Ointments of 
n or ſulphur, are very dangerous in the begin- 
ning of this diſorder, or to weakly infants; and when 
ſuch have been uſed by ignorant perſons, the beſt me- 
thod to be taken is the endeavouring to throw out the 
humour ay by ſudorifics. Heiſter's Surgery, p. 269. 

Caus rA villaſa, in Anatomy, the fourth tunic, or coat of 
the sTOoMAcn Wy 2 
On the inner ſurface of the coat are ſeen intiumerable 
villi, or fibrillæ, riſing every where perpendicularly from 
it ; which ſome will have to ſerve for nothing but a de- 
fenſative to the ſtomach, to preſerve it from acrimonious 
humours: but Dr. Drake rather takes them to be excre- 
tory ducts to the ſubjacent glands; which ſome authors 
would have to be that now exploded thing a parenchyma z 
but which ate, indeed, the organs b which moſt of that 
humour which is diſcharged into the ſtomach, is ſepa- 
rated; and theſe villi the immediate channels through 
which it is conveyed. 

CRUSTACEOUS 5%, in Natural Hiftory, are thoſe co- 
vered with ſhells, conſiſting of ſeveral pieces, or ſcales z 
as thoſe of crabs, lobſters, &c. See SQUiLLa. - 

Theſe are uſually ſofter than the ſhells of the teſtaceous 
kind, which conſiſt of a ſingle piece, and uſually much 
thicker and ſtronger than the former; ſuch as thofe of 
23 ſcallop, cockle, &c. See TEsTAcxous ani- 
mals. 

Dr. Woodward obſerves, in his Natural Hiſtory, that of 
all the ſhells found in beds of all the different matters 
dug out of the earth, there are ſcarce any of the cru/ta- 
ceous kind: the reaſon he gives for it is, that theſe being 
much lighter than the reſt, muſt have floated on the 
ſurface at the time of the deluge, when all the ſtrata 
were formed; and there have corrupted and periſhed. 

CRUSTULA, in Medical Writers, the ſame as ecchymoma, 
in the eye, being a deſcent of the blood from the arteries 


into the tunica conjundtiva, occaſioned by a wound, ſtroke, 
&c. 


CRUX herrings. See HERRIN G. 

CRUYSHAGE, in Zoology, the name of a fiſh of the ſhark 

kind, ſomewhat approaching to that ſtrange fiſh the zy- 
gzna, but much leſs monſtrous, its head being only tri- 
angular, or ſomething like the figure of a heart, whence 
Willughby has named it zygene offinis capite trianguio. 
The eyes are very ſmall, and are placed, as in the zy- 
gzna, at the ſides of the head: the mouth is ſmall and 
triangular, and placed a vaſt way below the end of the 
noſe, and is furniſhed with three rows of very ſmall 
teeth. 


CRUZADO, or Cro1saDE, an expedition to the Holy 
Land. 

Cx Vz Apo, or CRUSADE, in Commerce, is a Portugueſe 
coin, ſtruck under Alphonſus V. about the year 1457, 
at the time when pope Calixtus ſent thither the bull for 
a croiſade againſt the infidels. See Coin. 

It had its name from a croſs, which it bears on one ſide; 
the arms of Portugal being on the other. 

CRUZITA, in Botany, a genus of the tetrandria digynia 

claſs, with a four-leaved calyx, corolla, and a ſingle 


ſeed. 

CRY. See Hur, CLamor, Haro, &c. 

CRYMODES, from xpuzs, cold, in Medical Writers, a cold, 
ſhivering fever, but often accompanied with an inflam- 
mation of the inner parts. 

CRYPTA, a ſubterraneous cell, or vault ; eſpecially un- 
der a church, for the interment of particular families, or 


rſons. 
8. Ciampini, deſeribing the outſide of the Vatican, 
__ of the cryptæ of St. Andrew, St. Paul, &c. 
he word is formed of xev+Tw, abſcondo, I hide; whence 
xpuTTh, cp. 
Vitruvius uſes the word crypts for a part of a building, 
anſwering nearly to our cellar; Juvenal, for a cloaca. 
Hence, crypte«perticus, a ſubterraneous place, arched, or 
_ vaulted; uſed as an under-work, or paſſage, in old walls. 
The ſame is alſo uſed for the decoration at the entry of a 
rotto. 
car PTA is alſo uſed, by ſome of our ancient writers, for 
a chapel, or oratory, under-ground. 
CRY HTR, in Anatomy, a name given by Ruyſch to GLANDS 
ſituated on the back of the tongue, and to glands of the 


inteſtines. 


CRYPTOGAMIA, in Botany, a claſs of plants whoſe 
12 E 5 | | flowers 
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flowers are either wholly invifible, or ſcaree diſcernible 
by the eye. 

The word is formed of xpurtroes hidden, and ya, mar- 
riage. "Theſe are a claſs of plants whoſe fructification 1s 
- concealed, and under it are comprehended thoſe plants 
which either flower, as is eerily ſuppoſed, within the 
fruit, or have the organs of their frodtification ſo mi- 
nute, as to eſcape our obſervation. This claſs compre- 
hends four orders: viz. the filites, or ferns, the muſci, 
or moſſes, the alex, or flags, and the fungr, or muſhroom. 
See Tab. I of Botany, Cryptogamia; and Tab. II. Filices, 


&c. 

CRYPTOGRAPHY, the art of ſectet writing, or writing 
in CIPHER. Sce DECIPHERING. 
'The word is compounded of xpur7®e, I hide; and ypage, 
J deſcribe. 

CRYSTALS, in Natural Hiſtory, are defined to be hard, 
pellucid, and ee bodies, of regularly an- 


gular figures, compoſed of ſimple not filamentous plates, 


not flexile nor elaſtic, giving fire with ſteel, not fer- 
menting in acid menſtrua, and calcining in a ſtrong fire. 
They _ the general properties of the earths called 
vitrifiable, Moſt of the coloured crylali are fuſible by a 
violent fire; and probably derive both their colour and 
fuſibility from metallic ſubſtances. 
The word comes from xpuran@®, glacies; formed of 
— frigus, and gema, concreſco; becauſe of its reſem- 
ling ice. | 
The ancients were but little acquainted with the nature 
of cryſtal. Pliny ſpeaks of it as hardened petrified wa- 
ter, which was the popular opinion of thoſe _— but 
experience has ſhewn us the contrary : for by a chemical 
analyſis, inſtead of reſolving into water, it yields nothing 
but a calx,; earth, and ſalts. 
For the places where it is found, Pliny adds, that he has 
ſeen it dug from: off the higheſt and rougheſt rocks of 
the Alps; whence, doubtleſs, its name of rock-cry/lal. 
It is ſometimes alſo found in brooks and rivers, but not 
formed there; only waſhed down thither from the moun- 
tains by the violent rains. | 
Several mountains of Europe, and ſome of Aſia, produce 
rock cryſtal, If we may believe the French relation of 
33 that iſland yields more than all the world 
ſide. | 
Its perfection conſiſts in its luſtre, and tranſparency ; 
that with ſtraws, duſt, clouds, &c. 1s little valued. 
This claſs of bodies is arranged into three diſtinct orders, 
and under thoſe into nine genera. 
Of the fir? order, are the perfect columnar ery/tals, with 
double pyramids, compoſed of eighteen planes, in an 
hexangular column, terminated by an hexangular pyra- 
mid at each end. See Tab. Foſſils, Claſs 3. 
Of the /econd order, are the perfect cry/lals, with double 
pyramids, and without a column. Theſe are compoſed 
either of twelve or of fixteen planes, in two hexangu- 
lar pyramids, joined cloſely baſe to baſe, without the 
intervention of any column. 
Of the third erder, are the imperfeCt oyals, with ſingle 
pyramids, Theſe are cy/ials of the common kind, and 
are compoſed either of twelve or of ten planes, in an 
hexangular or pentangular column, afhxed irregularly at 
one end to ſome ſolid body, and terminated at the other 
by an hexangular or pentangular pyramid. There are 
ſeveral genera in cach order. | 
Adding to theſe regular genera the accidental varieties of 
cryſialt, owing to the admixture of metalline particles, 
influencing their ſhape as well as colour; the three prin- 
cipal of which are thoſe impregnated with lead, iron, 
and tin; the firſt cubic, the ſecond rhomboidal, and the 
laſt quadrilateral pyramids, without columns; we have 
the whole ſeries of the figured cry/als: the firſt of theſe 
are called moiybdia, the ſecond fideria, and the third ca, 
ſiteria. 
in a pebble-like form, which is an accidental variety, 
like thoſe in the cryſtallizations of ſalts, where many 


concretions entirely want their naturally angular form. | 


It is cut, or engraved, in the ſame manner, with the ſame 
inſtruments, and by the ſame workmen, as diamonds. 
Sce DIATRATA., 
The origin and formation of cryſſals, as to the time and 
manner of them, deſerve a very nice enquiry, ſince many 
of the more compound foſſile bodies are principally com- 
poſed of either cy/tal, or ſpar, a 1 in many things 
reſembling it; and the aſcettaining the great queſtion, 
whether it was all formed at one time, and that lon 
_ Gnce, or does continue to be formed at this day, will 15 
far alſo aſcertain the time of the coaleſcence of thoſe 
other bodies, of which it is the baſis. 


The original coaleſcence and formation of thoſe bodies of | 
which ſpar is the baſis, we well know, may have been 


but of yeſlerday, ſince we have evident proofs, that ſpar 
3s concreting to this day, and that ſparry bodies arc form- 


Beſide all theſe, cy/fal is alſo ſometimes found | 


— 


arches equally abound with them; and the brick vault 


but be the effe 


CRY 


ing every moment. This is evident, ſrom the ſpa 
STALACTITA in the arches of modern buildings, par. 
ticularly in one fo lately built as the new bridge at Weſt. 
which were filled 


— Be roofs of the arches of 
with theſe ſpars within a year after the arches 

built; and there are evident proofs, that ſpars os oe 
made of matter endued from the ſtone, ſince brick 


which ſupports part of the grand terrace at Wi 
1 8 to full of them, that there was not 9 
walk. 
From theſe obſervations, as alſo thoſe of the ſparry incruſ. 
tations round r and other bodies in ſprings, and 
at the bottoms of our tea-kettles, which are all incruſteq 
with it, we have evident proof, that ſparry bodies are 
formed to this day, but we have no ſuch clear evidence 
of the my growth of cry/tal. 
The ſubject of enquiry, therefore, may be reduced to a 
narrow un z and all that experiments have to deter- 
mine is, 1. Whether cry/al or ſpar are at this time found 
ſuſpended in water, in imperceptible particles, or whe. 
ther they are not; and, 2. If they are thus ſuſpended 
whether they are or are not capable of being raiſed in 
vapours. 
The ſubſtance encruſting tea-kettles, &c. is found to be 
a genuine ſpar, with a 2 or leſſer admixture of 
earth, and is wholly the ſame with tHe encruſlations on 
vegetables in ſprings, &c. Here therefore is a proof of 
ſpar and earth being ſuſpended in common water, but 
none of chi. This was alone to be determined by re- 
peated and cautious diſtillations. In diſtilling the water 
of the ſame ſpring, with different degrees of fire, a dif. 
ferent quantity of matter was found left at the bottom 
of the veſſel. It appeared hence, that in a greater de- 
ree of heat, a great part of the matter had — raiſed 
in vapour, and the remainder, on trial, always proved 
to be only ſpar and earth. Here were therefore both the 
queſtions anſwered in the affirmative, in regard to ſpar, 
viz. that it 1s continually ſuſpended in water, and ma 
be raiſed in vapour. The water of theſe diſtillations be- 
ing returned into the cucurbit, and rediſtilled, leaves a 
ſecond ſediment in ſmall quantity, and of a whiter co- 
lour. This being examined according to the known laws 
of foſſils, proves to be part ſpar, . part cryſlal, an un- 
diſſolved powder remaining from it, after pouring on 
aqua ſortis to take up the ſpar; and this in all teſts a 
pearing to be true and perfectly pure cal. A third diſ- 
tillation of the ſame water, produced not the leaſt reſi- 
duum. Hence therefore it is evident, that cry/tal as well 
as ſpar is continually ſuſpended in water, and may be 
raiſed in vapour, and ſeparated by no other agent taan 
heat. And hence the concluſion is plain, that cry/alline 
as well as ſparry bodies may be, and doubtleſs are, con- 
tinually formed in the earth to this day. Hill's Hiſt. of 
Foſſils, p. 157. 
Cry/lals are probably formed by the acceſſion of cryſtalline 
or ſaline particles, which are diffuſed through the whole 
globe, and mixed in ſome degree with moſt ſtrata : 
theſe particles being Y carried along by the moiſ- 
ture or vapours which ſoak through the pores, till they 
come to ſome cavity, where their eee | is obſtructed, 
and they collect together in drops, and by their mutual 
attraction ſorm cryſtalline bodies. By the acceſſion of 
more particles, their pores are diminiſhed, and they 
gradually increaſe in tranſparency ; agreeably to the hy- 
theſis of Sir Iſaac Newton, that the tranſparency of 
. is occaſioned by the minuteneſs of their pores, 
and their opacity by the largeneſs of the pores. Phil. 
Tranſ. vol. Ivii. p. 61. 
Having thus from experiments gone through the hiſtory 
of what may be the origin of many of the cry/alline bo- 
dies we daily meet with, it remains to ſay ſomething of 
their form. 
The perfect regularity of the figures of cy/lals, cannot 
of ſome fixed, permanent, and inva- 
riable cauſe; theſe being ever, unleſs altered by acci- 
dents, which rarely happen, the very ſame in the ſame 


enus. 
S:onior Lana, who had an opportunity in the Val-ſabbia, 
of ſceing many of the perfect double pointed kinds, ima- 
gined, that they owed their origin to dews congealed by 
nitrous exhalations. Rohault imagines the figure of 
common cry/tal the effect of fix drops of water thrown 
together. 
Others are for its being formed of radiations ; others, 
from all its parts being like the whole; and others from 
the mutual tendency of the parts of it toward the fame 
center. But all theſe the laws of action in matter, and 
the ſtructure of cry/al in the ſeveral ſpecies, calily ſhew 
to be erroneous. 1 ; 
Many think they have ſolyed all difficulties, when they 


ſay, that cry/{als are ſalts ; but we know nv more of 0» 
© | 


true cauſe of the figure of ſalts, than we do of thoſe of 
als. And it is to be added, that if cryſlali are ſalts, 
then ſalts are ſomething elſe from what we have been 
taught to think they are, cry/als by no means anſwering 
to the definitions given us of them by authors. As we 
know ſo little of the cauſes of the regular cryſtaliza- 
tions of ſalts, why are we to ſuppoſe no other bodies but 
ſalts capable of ſuch cryſtalizations. | 
Henkel, a very accurate chemiſt, 2 us a remarkable 
account of the ſormation of yal out of human urine, 
which ſeems ſo ſtrange, that it would have been deſpiſed 
had it come from an author of leſs credit; and as it is, 
will require repeated experiments to convince the world 
there was no error in the caſe. He tells us, that he once 
filled a large round glaſs veſſel half way up, with the 
recent urine of a Fong lad, and tying a bladder over the 
mouth of the veſſel, he ſet it in a ſtove for four years to- 
ther, never ſtirring it during that whole time. At the 
end of this time he found a number of ſmall white ſtones 
growing to the infide of the glaſs; they were of the ſize 
of an oat-ſeed, of a —— figure, and tolerably pel- 
lucid; they ſtuck ſo faſt to the ſides of the glaſs, as not 
to be waſhed off by the ſhaking about of the urine, and, 
when taken out, had no ſalt taſte, and were not ſoluble 
even in hot water. Act. Erudit. ann. 1720, p. 272. 
When any piece of workmanſhip in cryſlal is become foul 
and dark, the method of recovering its luſtre without 
hurting its poliſh, is this : mix together fix parts common 
water, and one part brandy ; boil theſe over a briſk fire, 
and let the &y/lel be kept in it, in a boiling ſtate, a quar- 
ter of an hour; then take it out, and rub it carefully 
over, with a bruſh dipped in the ſame liquor; after this, 
it is not to be left to dry of itſelf, but to be wiped with 
a clean napkin, and its ſurface will by this means be per- 
fectly cleaned, and rendered as bright as at firſt, with- 
out that injury to the points of the cutting, or to the 
ſurfaces of the planes or facets, which would naturally 
have been the conſequence of doing it by mere rubbing 
or wiping. ; 
Natural cal may be reduced, by calcination, into the 
ſtate of the bodies proper for making glaſs with alkaline 
falts, and makes a moſt fine and 4 FRITT. The 
method of doing it is this: calcine natural cry/al in a 
crucible z when it is red-hot, throw it into cold water to 
quench itz repeat this eight times, covering the crucible, 
that no duſt or aſhes may get in and mix with the cry/fal ; 
dry this calcined maſs, and reduce it to an impalpable 
powder; mix three pounds of this powder with two 
pounds of pure ſalts of polverine, or with a quarter of a 
pound of red lead, and with theſe make fritt, and with 
the proper quantity of manganeſe, or other tinging ſub- 
{tance z waſh this often in cold water, and after a pro- 
Per time, work it; it will yield a moſt beautiful GLAss. 
dome have pretended to colour cry/tals by thus fuſing 
them, and imparting the various tinges to them, while 
in a melted ſtate. But as they cannot be fuſed by the 
heat of furnaces, without the medium of ſome fluxing 
body added to them, their texture and properties are ſo 
changed, or rather the glaſs produced by the compoſition 
is ſo different from the cry/al itſelf, that there does not 
appear to be any advantage in employing rock cry/tal in 
ſuch a compohtion 2 to flints. Hand. Arts. 
vol. ii. p. 327. 
Natural crylal may be coloured of ſeveral colours, with- 
out moving or running it into glafs, in the followin 
manner. Take a number of pieces of fine, clear, — 
2 cryſlal, of various ſizes, of white arſenic and yel- 
ow orpiment in powder, of each two ounces ; fal am- 
moniac one ounce ; powder this alſo, and mix them 
well together; put this powder into a ſtrong crucible, 
and lay upon it the pieces of cry/al in their natural ſtate, 
then cover this crucible with another, mouth to mouth; 
lute them well, and when the lute is dry, ſet them in 
coals, which kindle by little and little; and when they 
begin to fire, let them kindle of themſelves, and they 
will then ſmoak very much. Let this be done in a large 
chimney, taking care to avoid the fumes. When it 
fumes no more, let the fire go out of itſelf, and let all 
ſtand till cool; then unlute the crucibles, and take out 
the cryſtals; thoſe at top will be coloured to a fine yel- 
low, with a deep and pale red, the colours of the com- 
mon fine and balaſs ruby, with beautiful ſpots; and 
thoſe which are at the bottom upon the powder, will be 
of a watery colour, mottled like that of the viper. 'This 
ery/flal comes out ſo fair from this proceſs, that it may 
be cut as a gem; and though many are ſpoiled, yet, in 
making a large quantity, there are always ſome fair and 
perfect. Neri's Art of Glaſs. p. 117. See DovsLETs, 
and Or AL. 


Baptiſta Porta directs to colour cryſtali by keeping them | 


immerſed for four or five hours in a melted mixture of 
ſulphur, crude antimony, orpiment, arſenic, and tutty. 
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In theſe operations the cya ſeem to imbibe ſome of 
the vapours of the metallic ſubſtances: though the me- 


thod of wving colours to cryſlali by cementation ſeldom 
or ever fairly ſucceeds. But n 


CxYSTALS, improper, a term introduced into the world by 


Dr. Co yum in his Prodromus C phiz, to 
diſtinguiſh bodies which have the figure of cryſlali, but 
are not ſuch, from the proper or true genuine cry/als. - 
Improper cry/als are, according to this author, ſuch bo- 
dies, either ſtones, metals, or ſalts, as have any reſem- 
blance to true cry/tal, either as to their multangular, 
regular, or irregular figure; or as to their pellucidity, 
or — other of their efſential properties. As the num- 
ber of theſe bodies is very extenſive, it was a work of 
peut accuracy to arrange them into any ſort of order ; 

ut this is one of the principal attempts of the author. 
Among the firſt claſs of improper cryſlals, that is, ſuch 
as are ſtones, come all thoſe gems which have any de- 
terminate figure, as the diamond, emerald, amethyſt, 
and the like. To the ſecond belong all ſorts of regularly 
figured, metalline bodies, ſuch as pyrite and marcaſites, 
as alſo thoſe ores of ſilver, where the native metal has 
aſſumed ſome regular form; as when this or any other 
metal ſhoots, in its natural bed, into the form of a tree 
— — _ a 5 

nder the third claſs of impro alt, including the 
falts, come in all the chemical = of falt and 
ſaline bodies. The figure in this claſs is more determi- 
nate and accurate than in either of the former claſſes of 
bodies. See Tab. Cry/tallization of Micreſcopical Objecti. 
We are happy enough to have at preſent much better ar- 
rangements of FoS$SILs than this. 


CRYSTAL, pebble, a ſpecies of petridia. See PeTRIDIA. 
CRYSTAL, prepared, a term among the makers of counter- 


feit gems, for a powder of natural cry/ta!, made for their 
purpoſe. The manner of preparing it as follows: take 
the pureſt and cleareſt natural cry/tal, put it into a cru- 
cible covered at the top, ſet it among burning coals ; let 
the cryſlal be made red-hot, then plunge it into a large 
veſſel of cold water. When the e is cold, put it 
into the fire again, heat it red-hot, and quench it again; 
and repeat this operation twelve times, carefully keeping 
aſhes or any other foulneſs out of the crucible. When 
the calcination is finiſhed, the cyl will be brittle and 
crumbly, powder it, and levigate it on a porphyry to an 
impalpable powder. This powder muſt be made perfectly 
fine, otherwiſe the gems made with it will be all foul 
and coarſe, and no braſs or copper veſſels muſt be uſed 
about the operation. If the cry/tal ſhould be powdered 
in a braſs or bell-metal mortar, there could be no gem 
but an emerald ever be made of it, from the quantity of 
copper it would take up in the powdering. When care- 
fully prepared, it receives all the colours of the gems, 
by proper additions, and affords a maſs ſofter indeed, 
but not leſs bright and pellucid, or not leſs beautifully 
tinged than the fineſt of the oriental gems. Neri's Art 
of Glaſs, p. 125. 


CRYSTAL, rect, otherwiſe called ſprig- cryſtal, in Natural 


Hiſtory, a name given to the third order of cry/fals from 
their being affixed to a rect, or other ſolid body. 
This kind of cry/tal is the moſt common of all others, and 
is what the generality of authors deſcribe under the name 
of en of the ſhops, being that kept for medicinal pur- 
es. 

he cleareſt, pureſt, and moſt tranſparent that can be 
had, ought to be choſen; and to prove its e 
it may be tried with aqua fortis, true cry/fal making no 
efferveſcence with that menſtruum. 


CRYSTAL, in Medicine, has many virtues attributed to it, 


being eſteemed an aſtringent and lithontriptic; hence it 
has been given in diarrhceas, the fluor albus, and in 
caſes of gravel in the kidneys. Its doſe is a ſcruple, or 
half a dram, being firſt reduced to a fine powder, by re- 
ated calcinations, and extinctions in cold water. 
Many are afraid of the uſe of theſe ſtony medicines, in 
nephritic caſes. The objection againſt ſpar will hold 


r. againſt cc,; but there wants ſuſficient proofs to 


etermine this point. In general; however, SPAR is an 
alkali, which o©ry/#al is not. 
Cry/tal has been recommended by ſome, as a dentrifice, 
and there is no doubt of its cleaning the teeth ; but, like 
other hard bodies, it is apt to wear away their enamel, 
and thereby ſubject them to decay. 


CRYSTAL is alſo uſed for a factitious body, caſt in the 


laſs-houſes; called alſo or»/tal-glaſs. 
t is, in effect, glaſs; but carried, in the melting, and 
in the matter whereof it is compoſed, to a degree 
perfection beyond the common glaſs. It is ſimilar in 
appearance to the whiteſt and moſt tranſparent natural 
cryftal, though much leſs hard, and more fuſible, 
The beſt artificial cry/als are ſaid to be thoſe made at 
Moran, near Venice; called Venice cry/tals. 

CaySTALS, 
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CaxsTALs, in Chemiftry, expreſs ſalts, or other matters, 
ſhot, or congealed, in manner of cry/tal. See Chys- 


TALLIZATION. Thus, 
RYSTAL of alum, is alum purified, and reduced into cry/- 
tal, in the ſame manner as tartar. In like manner are 
vitriol, nitre, and other ſalts, cry/allized. 
Mals of alum are quadrangular, and brilliant, like dia- 
monds; thoſe of nitre, white, and oblong ; thoſe of vi- 
- triol, green, angular, and ſhining. See SALT, 
CRYSTAL, or CREAM of tartar, is tartar purified and diſ- 
ſolved, and again coagulated-in form of cry/tals. 
'To prepare it, they boil tartar in water, ſkim it, and 
ſtrain it; when cool, there are formed little white 
ſhining cry/tal, at the edges; as alſo a pellicle, or cream 
ſwimming a-top. 
The cream and cryſlalt were ayciently ſuppoſed to be dif- 
ferent ; but are now ſound the ſame thing. 
Cry/lal of tartar is eſteemed purgative, and aperitive 3 
proper in 8 and aſthmatical caſes, and in in- 
termitting fevers. 
CavSsTAL of tartar chalybeated, is when it is impregnated 
with the moſt diſſoluble parts of iron. 

CRYSTAL of tartar, emetic, is when it is charged with the 
ſulphurcous parts of antimony, to render it vomitive. 
CaysTAL mineral, called alſo mineral anodyne, and ſal pru- 
nella, is nitre detonated with ſulphur, thus: put a pound 
of nitre in a crucible, and ſet that in a furnace ; and 
when the nitre is in fuſion, let it be detonated with a 
dram of ſulphur; in which it is to be agitated, whilſt in 
a fluid ſtate, that it may fix in the form of cakes, or 
tablets. After the flame is over, invert the crucible into 

a braſs or copper baſon. 

This is eſteemed good againſt the ſquinancy, whence its 
name of ja! prunella; pruna, or prunelia, expreſſing that 
diſeaſe. It is cooling, ſedative, aperitive, and divretic. 


_ CaysTALS / ſi ver, or luna, denote filver, penetrated and 


reduced into the form of ſalts, by the ſtrong acid of 
ſpirit of nitre : or by a ſolution in a weaker acid, if the 
liquor be leſt to cool, and the water to evaporate. Theſe 
cry/lals are white, flattened like thin ſcales, and not very 
hard. 

It is uſed for making eſchars, by applying it to any part: 
it is alſo of uſe internally, in dropſies, and diſeaſes of 
the brain; though its corroſive quality feems to render it 
unkit for this latter purpoſe. 

Mr. Boyle commends it highly in this view; and pro- 
poſes a method of rendering it mild, which 1s not likely 
to prove effectual; and therefore its uſe in medicine is 
not yet eſtabliſhed. Macquer. 

CrysTALS of Mars, called alſo ſalt, or vitriol of Mars, is 
iron reduced into a ſalt by an acid liquor; uſed in diſ- 
caſes ariſing from obſtructions. 

Cx vysTALS of Venus, or of copper, called alſo witriel of Ve- 
rus, is copper reduced into the form of v1TRIOL by 
ſpirit of nitre, or by diflolving verdegrite in good diſ- 
tilled vinegar, till the acid be ſaturated; it is very cauſtic, 
and uſed to eat off proud fleſh. It is alſo uſed by 
painters, and manufaCturers, and fold under the name 
of diſtilled VERDEGRISE. It is alſo called radical vi- 
NEGAR, 

CRYSTAL of Iceland, or Ifland, a tranſparent fiſſile ſtone, 
brought from Iceland, ſoft as talc, clear as rock-cry/ta/, 
and without colour; famous among optic writers for its 
unuſual refractions. 

It is there found in great abundance all over the country, 
but is particularly plentiful in a mountain, not far from 
the bay of Roeztord, where the fineſt and moſt pellucid 
pieces are found on digging. The mountain lies in ſixty- 
ſive degrees latitude, and has its whole outſide made up 
of it; but, though this makes a very bright and glitter- 
ing appearance, it is not ſo fine as that which lies at a 
little depth, and is met with on opening the ſurface. 
This is generally taken up out of the earth in maſſes a 
toot long, and its corners very frequently are terminated 
in theſe large maſſes, by a ſort of cryſtali, very different 
in figure and qualities from the reſt of the maſs. The 
itone itſelf is of a parallelopiped figure ; but theſe ex- 
creſcences are either ſingle pyramids, affixed to columns, 
like common cr y/a/, or double pyramids, with or with- 
out columns between. The ſtone itſelf is ſoft, theſe are 
hard, and cut glaſs; the ſtone calcines to lime in the 
firc, theſe run into glaſs z in ſhort the ſtone itſelf is true 
ſpar, and theſe are true 2 beſide theſe, there ſome- 
times grows out of the ends of the larger maſſes a pure 
ſine aſbeſtos This likewiſe is the caſe ſometimes in the 
ſpar found about Barege in France, and ſhews how nearly 
together the formation of bodies, wholly different from 
one another, may happen. 'The general figure of the 
ſtane is parallelopiped; or, as ſome . it, rhom- 
boide; and it retains this not only while whole, but alſo 
when broken to pieces. Every fragment it naturally falls 


into, though ever ſo ſmall, being truly of that ſhape. 


— 
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But it is remarkable, that in ſome places of this mon- 
tain, the ſame ſort of matter is bound in form of — 
gular pyramids, all which have the ſame property of the 
uble refraction with the parallelopipeds of the ſame 
ſubſtance; ſo that the original error of ſuppoſing its qua- 
lities owing to its ſhape, is refuted by this, as well as b 
the trials = oy * pellucid bodies of the "in 
re, which do not ſhew this remarka 
Phil. Tranf, . 67. 1 
e Iceland cry/lal is electrical, and when rubbed wi 
draw up ſtraws, feathers, and other light-ſubſtzeces ju 
the ſame manner that amber does. i 
The vaſt maſſes of white ſpar which are found in the 
lead-mines of Derbyſhire, though they are not externally 
of the parallelopiped figure 'of the lceland cryfial, no 
have any thing of its brightneſs or tranſparence in the 
general lump; yet, when they are broken, they ſeparate 
ito rhomboidal fragments, and ſome of theſe are found 
to be tolerably pellucid : all thoſe which are ſo have the 
property of the {celand cry/tal; aud being laid upon pa- 
per, where a black line is drawn, they all ſhew that lize 
4 in the ſame manner as the real Iceland cryſtal 
OCs. 
Iceland cryſtal bears a red heat without loſing its tranſpa- 
rency ; and, in a very intenſe heat, calcines without fy. 
ſion: ſteeped a day or two in water, it loſes its natural 


liſh. 
Fe is very ſoft and eaſily ſcratched with the point of a 
pin; it will not give fire on being ſtruck againſt ſteel; 
and ferments, and is perfectly diffoived in aqua fortis. 
It is found in Iceland, from whence it has its name; 
and in France, Germany, and many other places. In 
England, fragments of other ſpars are very often miſ- 
taken for it, many of them having, in ſome degree, the 
ſame property. 
It has none of the diſtinguiſhing characters of «cry/tal, and 
is plainly a genus of ſpars, called, from their figure, pa- 
railelopipedia, which, as well as {ome other bodies of a 
different genus, have the ſame properties. Bartholine, 
Huygens, and Sir Iſaac Newton, have deſcribed the body 
at large, but have accounted it either a «© y/al or a talc; 
errors which could not have happened, had the criterion 
of foſſils been at that time fixed; ſince Sir Iſaac Newton 
has recorded its property of making an ebullition with 
aqua fortis, which alone muſt prove that it is neither talc 
nor c y//ai, both thoſe bodies being wholly unaflecied by 
that menttruum. 
It is always found in form of an oblique parallelopiped, 
with fix ſides, and is ſound of various ſizes, from a quar- 
ter of an inch to three inches or more in diameter. It 
is pellucid, and not much leſs bright than the pureſt 
cry/tu., and its planes are all tolerably ſmooth, though 
when nicely viewed, they are found to be waved with 
crooked lines made by the edges of imperfect plates. 
What appears very ſingular in the ſtructure of this body 
is, that all the ſurfaces are placed in the ſame manner, 
and conſequently it will ſplit off into thin plates, either 
horizontally or perpendicularly ; but this is found, on 
a microſcopic examination, to be owing to the regularity 
of figure, ſmoothneſs of ſurface, and nice joining of the 
ſeveral ſmall parallelopiped concretions, of which the 
whole is compoſed, and to the ſame cauſe is probably 
owing its remarkable property in refraction. Hill. See 
PARALLE&ELOPIPEDIA. 
The phenomena of this ſtone are very remarkable, were 
firſt ſuggeſted by Bartholin, and have been examined 
with great accuracy by M. Huygens, and Sir Iſaac New- 
ton. 1. Whereas in other pellucid bodies there is only 
one refraction, in this there are two; ſo that objects 
viewed through it appear double. 
2. Whereas in other tranſparent bodies, a ray falling per- 
pendicularly on the ſurface, paſſes ſtrait through, with- 
out ſuffering any refraction; and an oblique ray is al- 
ways divided: in Iceland cryſial, every ray, whether per- 
pendicular or oblique, becomes divided into two, by 
means of the double re fraction. One of theſe refrac- 
tions is, according to the ordinary rule, the ſine of in- 
cidence out of air into cal, being to the line of refrac- 
tion as five to three; but the other is perfectly new. 
The like double refraction is alſo obſerved in cry/tal of the 
rock, though much leſs ſenfbly. a 
When an incident ray is thus divided, and each moiet 
arrives at the farther ſurface, that reſracted in the fi 
ſurface after the uſual manner, is refracted entirely after 
the uſual manner at the ſecond ; and that refracted in 
the unuſual manner in the firſt, is entirely refracted after 
the like manner in the ſecond; ſo that each emerges out 
of the ſecond ſurface, parallel to the firſt incident ray- 
Again, if two pieces of this cry/1al be placed over each 
other, ſo that the ſurfaces of the one be parallel to the cor- 
reſponding ones of the other; the rays refracted in the 


uſual manner in the firſt ſurface of the firſt, are * | 
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after the uſual manner in all the other ſurfaces z and the 
ſame uniformity appears in the rays refracted after the 
unuſual manner; and this in any inclination of the ſur- 


faces, provided their planes of perpendicular refraction 


be parallel. | 
From theſe phænomena Sir Iſaac Newton infers, that 
there is an original difference in the rays of light; 2 
means whereof ſome are, here, conſtantly refracted af- 
ter the uſual manner; and others in the unuſual manner. 
Were not the difference original, and did it ariſe from 
any new modifications impreſſed on the rays at their firſt 
refraction, it would be altered by new modifications in 
the three following ones; whereas, in fact, it ſuffers no 
alteration at all. 


Again, he hence takes occaſion to ſuſpect, that the rays | 


of light have ſeveral fides, endued with ſeveral original 
properties: for it appears from the circumſtances, that 
theſe are not two ſorts of rays differing in their nature 
from each other, one conſtantly, and in all poſitions, 
refracted in the uſual, and the other in the unuſual man- 
ner; the difference in the experiment mentioned, being 
only in the poſition of the ſides of the rays, to the plane 
of perpendicular refraction. For one and the ſame ray 
is refracted ſometimes after the uſual, and ſometimes 
after the unuſual manner, according to the poſition of 
its ſides to the cry/tal : the refraction being alike in both, 
when the ſides of the rays are polited the ſame way to 
both, but different, when different. 
Every ray, therefore, may be conſidered as having four 
ſides, or quarters: two of which, oppoſite to each other, 
diſpoſe the ray to be refracted after the unuſual manner; 
and the other two in the uſual. Theſe diſpoſitions, 
being in the rays before their incidence on the ſecond, 
third, and fourth ſurfaces z and ſuffering no alterations, 
for what appears in their paſſage through them, muſt 
be original and connate. 
Father Beccaria corrects the obſervations of Huygens 
and Newton concerning the refraction of rock or moun- 
tain cry/tal. The double refraction of the latter happens, 
when a ray paſſes through two ſides that are inclined 
to each other, and conſequently iſſues coloured; where- 
as that of the Iceland cal is made by the paſſage of a 
ray through two parallel ſides, and therefore it iflues co- 
lourleſs. He ſuggeſts, that there may be other ſub- 
ſtances, in which there is a manifold refraction. Graveſ- 
ande had a priſm of Braſil pebble. which had a double 
re fraction at each angle, but of a different kind from 
one another. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Iii. part ii. p. 487, &c. 
Mr. B. Martin prepared ſeveral priſms of Iceland c/al, 
which exhibited not only a double but a multiple re- 
fraction. A ſingle priſm produced a ſix-fold retraction ; 
and by combining ſeveral priſms, a number of refrac- 
tions was obtained equal to the product of thoſe of the 
fingle priſms ; i. e. a priſm which afforded two images 
2pplied to one of fix, produced a priſm of twelve ima- 
ges, &c. He farther obſerves, with reſpect to Iceland 
cry/tal, that though the ſides of its plane of perpendicu- 
lar refraction be parallel to one another, a beam of light 
tranſmitted through them will not be colourleſs; in 
which property it differs from all other known ſubſtances. 
See Martin's Eſſay on Iceland Cryſtal, owPrieſtley's Hiſt. 
of Viſion, varied vii. $ 8. p. 548, &c. 
CRYSTALLI, among Phyficians, denote puſtules diſperſed 
all over the body, white and tranſparent, and of the 
bigneſs of a lupine : much the ſame with what are other- 
wiſe called phlyilane. 
CRYSTALLINE humour is a thick, compact humour of 
the eye, in form of a flattiſh convex lens, ficuate in the 
middle of the eye; ſerving to make that refraction of the 
rays of light, neceſſary to have them meet in the retina, 
and form an image thereon, whereby viſion may be per- 
formed, 
The cry/talline is ſet in the anterior part of the vitreous 
humour, like a diamond in its collet; and is retained 
there by a membrane which ſurrounds it; and which, 
for that reaſon, is called the capſula of the cryſtalline. — 
This membrane is ſometimes alſo called cy/t2/loides 3 and 
by others, on account of its fineneſs, which reſembles 
that of a ſpider's web, arachnoides. 
It is the configuration of the cry/?alline that occaſions per- 
ſons to be either myepes, or preſbyte; i. e. to be either 
long, or ſhort-fighted z a diſcovery firſt ſuggeſted, and 
proved by Maurolycus of Meſſina, in a treatiſe, De Lu- 
mine & Umbra, publiſhed in 1575. Bapt. Porta thought 
that this humour was the principal ſeat of viſion. . 
The cry/lalline being of two conſiſtences, ana ding like 
a jelly, but toward the center as hard as ſalt; hence 


ſome authors think, that its figure may be varied; which 
variation they ſuppoſe to be effected by the ligamentum 
ciliare. Hence, Dr. Grew, and others, aſcrive to the 
ciliary ligament a power of making the cy//alline more 
convex, as well as of moving it to or from the retipa : 


Vol. I. Ne 87. 
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2 by the laws of optics, ſomething of this 


kind is a olutely neceſſary to diſtinct viſion : for, as the 
rays from diſtant objects diverge leſs than thoſe from 


nigh ones; either the cy/alline humour muſt be capable 


of being made more convex, or more flat; or elſe there 


muſt be an elongation of the eye, or of the diſtance be- 
tween that and the retina. 


The cryſtalline humour, when dried, appears to conſiſt of 
a vaſt number of thin, ſpherical lamine, or ſcales, lying 
over one another, Leewenhoek reckons there may be 
two thouſand of them in one cryſtalline ; each of cheſe, 
he ſays, he has diſcovered to conſiſt of a ſingle fibre, or 
fine thread, wound up in a ſtupendous manner, this 
way and that, ſo as to run ſeveral courſes, and meet in 
as many centers; and yet not interfere nor croſs in any 
place. Phil. Tranf. Ne 165, and 293. | 


The veſſels of the cy/talline humour of the eye are all the 


branches of an artery, which being ſent off from the ar- 


tery which enters at the central part of the retina, paſſes 
through the vitreous humour, and when it reaches the 
cry/talime, diſperſes its branches along the ſurface of the 
lens like radii, till they are exceeding minute, when 
they pierce into its ſubſtance. Med. Eff. Edinb. vol. i. 


M. Petit, the phyſician, has many minute obſervations 
and experiments on the colour, conſiſtence, meaſure, 
weight, &c. of the cryſlalline humour of the eye, and its 
capſula in ditterent animals: but his obſervations are ſo 
numerous that we can only take notice of ſome of them. 
He obſerved, that in ſerpents and fiſhes the cryſlalline is 
nearly ſpherical, whereas in all other animals which he 
examined it was lenticular, the anterior ſurface being 
leſs convex than the poſterior. 

This humour hardens with age, and is not fo hard in 
men as in birds, quadrupeds, and fiſhes; its hardneſs 
increaſing in the order here expreſſed. 

He alſo obſerves, that the cryſlalline changes colour with 
age, becoming gradually more and more tinged with yel- 
low after the age of twenty-five years, in proportion to 
its hardneſs. 

He ſhews, in confirmation of Leewenhoek's diſcovery, 
that the cry/allive conſiſts of concentrical laminz : he 
always found the capſula tranſparent, and denies any 
connection between this membrane and the cry/alline, or 
that there are any veſſels going from the one to the other 
but affirms that the cr3Nalline is nouriſhed by abſorbing 
the lymph lodged between it and its capſula. 

But Albinus diſcovered this to be a miſtake; and that, 
on the contrary, it is connected with the capſula b 
means of ſeveral veſſels, which, paſſing through ſmall 
perforations in the capſula, are inſerted at the extremi- 
ties of it, and ſpread along the back part of it; and that 
it receives its nouriſhment by veſſels, which are the 
branches of the central artery paſſing through the vi- 
treous humour, and divided into ſeveral enn oi in the 
back part of the capſula, and tranſmitted to the interior 
parts of the cryſlalline, by which it is alſo ſuſpended. 

Dr. Porterfield has accounted for the greater central hard- 
neſs of the cry/talline; as the rays of light, which fall 
near its axis, and would conſequently be leſs refracted 
than thoſe that fall more obliquely nearer the extremi- 
ties, have hereby their refraction increaſed, and are 
made to converge and meet with thoſe at the ſame point 
with thoſe that paſs through it nearer its edge. 

When the cry/talline or vitreous humours are fallen out of 
the eye, it is eaſy to conceive, that not only the ſight, 
but the figure of the eye, muſt be entirely deſtroyed ; 
therefore, an accident of this kind muſt at firſt be dreſſed 
with compreſles dipped in warm wine, or ſpirit of wine, 
and afterwards with ſome vulnerary balſam. But it 
ſometimes happens, when only the tunica a/buginer, and 
iclerotica, are ſlightly wounded, the cornea and uvea 
remaining unhurt, thas the eye recovers itſelf: and 
though both the vitreous and cryſlalline humours fall out 
by the wound, yet they are renewed again by the efficacy 
of nature, and the office of ſight * as well as 
before the injury happened. Heiſter. 

The cry/alline is the ſubject of the diſeaſe called a car A- 
RACT, and the operation of COUCHING., See Eye. 


CRYSTALLINE heavens, in the O!d Aftronomy, two orbs ima- 


gined between the primum mobile and the firmament, in 

the Ptolemiac ſyſtem, where the heavens were ſuppoſed 

ſolid, and only ſuſceptible of a ſingle motion. 

King Alphonſus of Arragon is ſaid to have introduced 

the cry/tallines, to explain what they called the motion of 

trepidation, or titubation. 

The firſt oy/falline, according to Regiomontanus, &c. 

ſerves to account for the flow motion of the fixed ſtars 

which makes them advance a degree in ſeventy years, ac- 

cording to the order of the ſigns, viz. from welt to caſt ; 

which occafions the preceſſion of the equinox. 

The ſecond _ to account for the motion of libration, 
12 F or 
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CRYSTAL. 


to corrode and cat the canvas, &c. and are not capable 


or trepidation; whereby the celeſtial ſphere librates from | 
one pole towards another, occaſioning a difference in the 


ſun's greateſt declination. 

But the moderns account for theſe motions in a much 
more natural and eaſy manner. 

RYSTALLINE ar/enic. Sec 'ARSENIC. 


CRYSTALLIZATION, in Ch-mi/try, a kind of congelation 


befalling eſſential, fixed, and volatile ſalts : when, being 
ſet free from the greateſt part of their humidity, they 
are left to harden, dry, and ſhoot into cryſtals. 
The term has been extended to denote any regular ar- 
rangement of the parts of a body which is capable of it, 
whether the aggregate maſſes be tranſparent or not, 
Opake ſtones, pyrites, and minerals, when regularly 
formed, are ſaid to be cryſtallized, as well as tranſpa- 
rent ſtones and ſalts. Ice is a true &y/tallization, formed 
of long needle-like maſſes, flattened on one fide, and 
joined together in ſuch a manner, that the ſmaller are 
inſerted into the ſides of the greater; making, as M. 
Mairan has obſerved, conſtantly the ſame angle, i. e. ei- 
ther 609, or 1209. Melted metals, and other bodies, 
which become ſolid after fuſion, aſſume a. regular ar- 
rangement, whenever they are cooled flowly enough for 
that purpoſe ; and thus all kinds of earths, and metallic 
and mineral matters, whoſe integrant parts ſwim ſepa- 
rately in water, arc 3/tallized, by lowly evaporating the 
watery fluid that ſeparates their parts, and allowing them 
to approximate and unite by the moſt ſuitable ſides, 
2 maſſes of a determinate figure. See CA YSTAI, 
och, 
The ordinary method of cry/tallization is performed by diſ- 
ſolving the ſaline body in water, filtering it, and letting 
it evaporate ſlowly, till a film appears at the top; and 
laſtly, letting it ſtand to ſhoot. 
Cry/taliization may alſo be effected by the application of 
cold to the water ſuſpending the ſalt. As molt ſalts are 
difiolved more eaſily, and in greater quantity, by hot 
than cold water, it is plain, that if the water is ſuffered 
gradually to cool, the portion of ſalt, which was dif- 
ſolved merely by the heat of the water, will be collected 
and cryſtallized ; and the cryſtals will be both larger, and 
more regular, as the water cools the more ſlowiy. An- 
other method of cy/lallizing ſalts, is by adding to a ſo- 
lution of ſalt, a ſubſtance which has no action on that 
ſalt, but which has a greater affinity with the water: and 
this will ſerve to take away from the ſalt a portion of 
water, which keeps it diſiolved. Spirit of wine will an- 
ſwer this purpoſe with regard to many ſalts. 
This ſhooting is accounted for, on Sir Iſaac Newton's 
principles, from that attraCtive force which is in all bo- 
dies, and particularly in ſalt, by reaſon of its ſolidity: 
whereby, when the menſtruum or fluid, in which ſuch 
articles float, is ſated enough, or evaporated (which 
Lim it to the ſame), ſo that the ſaline particles are 
within each other's attractive powers, and can draw one 
another more than they are drawn by the fluid, they will 
run into cry/tals, 
This is peculiar to SALTS; that, let them be ever ſo 
much divided and reduced into minute particles, yet, 
when they are formed into cry/als, they each of them 
re- aſſume their proper figures ; ſo that one might as ea- 
ſily diveſt and deprive them of their ſaltneſ(s, as of their 
figure. See VEGETATION of ſalts. 
Saline cry/als retain part of the water with which they 
were united in ſolution ; and to this they owe their form, 
tranſparency, and even the coheſion of their parts. This 
is called by chemiſts the water of cry/lallization z the quan- 
tity of it varies in different ſalts, being greater or leſs, as 
the acid in them is leſs or more firmly combined with 
its baſis. IM. Baume has diſcovered, that, when the 
cry/lallization is properly conducted, this water is per- 
fectly pure, without the mixture of any ſubſtance foreign 
to the cryſtallized ſalt. 
'This being an immutable and perpetual law, by knowing 
the figure of the als, we may underitand what the 
texture of the particles ought to be, which can form 
thoſe cry/fals : and, on the other hand, by knowing the 
texture of the particles, may be determined the Foam 
of the cry/lals. 
For ſince the figures of the moſt ſimple parts remain al- 
ways the ſame ; it is evident, that the figures they run 
into, when compounded and united, muſt be uniform 
and conſtant; and ſince the force of attraction may be 
ſtronger on one {ide of a particle, than on another, there 
will conſtantly be a greater accretion of ſalts upon thoſe 
ſides which attract more ſtrongly z from which it may 
eaſily be demonſtrated, that the figure of the leaſt parti- 
cles is entirely different from that which appears in the 
fee Macquer's Chem. Dict. 
A great number of pigments or colours are obtainable b 
cry/tallization from metalline bodies ; but theſe are ſubje 


* 


of waſhing, by which ſome natural! 
rendered mild and harmleſs. The blue and gen Þ@ 
triols, or cry of | 4,24 = pf 

8, Mals of copper, cannot be deprived of their 
aqueous, or ſaline parts, by a dry air, or by waſhins 
without ſuffering extreme alterations, or being left my 
the form of a dry, groſs, terreſtrial matter, differently 
coloured from what they were before: and thus the fins 
green cry tals of iron, being expoled to the air become 
White; and when well wathed in water, loſe their green 
neſs, and turn to a reddith, or yellow, ochreous Sach « 
and if . 1 of their ſaline and aqueous parts, b : 
ſtrong diſtillation, they leave behind a brown, or red * 
put mortuum, which being waſhed in water, afords not 
a green, but a brown-coloured pigment; and as this 
holds r of other colours obtained by cry 
lization, t cre are little hopes of procuring durable pi * 
ments oy this operation, which ſhall be of the ſame 4 
lour with themſelves, though, after waſhing, ſome other 
colours may be thus procured. Shaw's Lectures, p. 18- 

CRYSTALLOIDES, the cryſtalline coat of the xs; a 
hne membrane, immediate y encompatſling, and contain. 
ing the cryſtalline humour; and ſuppoſed to ſerve, b 
conſtringing or dilating that humour, to vary the place 
of its focus. 
Anatomiſts are divided about the reality of ſuch tunic 
which is alſo, from its fine texture, called aranea tunica. 
or arachnoides. , 

CRYSTALLOMANCY, the art of divining, or ſoretelling, 

future events, by means of a mirror; wherein the thinc; 

required are repreſented. $ 

It is alſo called catoptromancy. The firſt ſrom xpuraazc;, 

cangealed water, or cal; and the ſecond from X.270TTþo; 

mirror, and eri, divination. ” 

| CRYSTALLUS lapis, a word uſed by ſome of the old 
authors, not in the expreſs ſenſe in which we now male 
it ſignify rect cryſlal, but as a general term for all pellu- 
cid ſlones. Some extend it even to the faQitious, as 
well as the natural gems. | 

CRYSTINE, a ſilver coin in Sweden, equal to fourteen 
ſols and eleven deniers French. They have alſo dei. 
crying. | 

CTENITA, or Cteno1prts, names ſometimes given to 
thoſe pectens, which have one of their ſhiells very con- 

. vex. Sce PECTEXN. 

CUANDA, in Zeel-gy. Sce Porcupixy. 

CUB denotes a bear's whelp; a fox and martin of the fir{t 
year are alſo called by this name. 

CUBA, in Mythology, a goddefs among the Romans, thus 
called from cubs, I lie down, who was invoked, in order 
to make children ſleep. f 

CUBATURE, or Cunar ion, of a ſolid; the meaſuring 
of the ſpace comprehended in a ſolid; as a cone, pyra- 
mid, cylinder, &c. or finding the ſolid content thereof. 
Ihe cubature regards the content of a ſolid, as the quad- 
rature does the ſuperficies of a ſigure: ſo that the c- 
ture of the ſphere turns on the ſame thing as the quad- 
rature of the circle. 

CUBBIFTING, in Farriery, a vice of horſes, conſiſting in 
their catching hgld of the manger, ſucking in the air, 
and ſwallowing it down in ſuch large quantitics that they 
are ready to hurſt. No method has yet been deviſed of 
curing this vice. 

CUBBKIDGE-hcads, in Ship-Building, is ſometimes uſed - 
for the bulk-heads of the fore-caſtle, and the half deck: 
the firſt being called the cubbridge- head beſere; the other 
the cubbridge-head abaſt. 

CUBE, in Geometry, a regular or ſolid body, conſiſting of 
ſix ſquare and equal faces, or ſides; and its angles all 
right, and therefore equal. 

The word comes from xuCog, teſſera, die. 
The cube is alſo called hexacdron, becauſe of its ſix ſides. 
The cube is ſuppoſed to be generated by the motion of a 
ſquare plane, along a line equal to one of its fides, and 
at right angles thereto : whence it follows, that the planes 
of all ſections, parallel to the baſe, are ſquares equal 
thereto; and, conſequently, to one another. 
To deſcribe a rete, or net, whence any given cube may be con- 
firufted, or wherewith it may be covered. On the right line 
AB (Tab. Geometry, fig. 11.) ſet off the ſide of the cube 
four times; on A erect a perpendicular, AC, equal to 
the ſide of the cle Al, and complete the paralictogram 
ACDB: with the interval of the Gde of the ce, in the 
line CD, determine the points K, M, and O; laſtly, 
draw the right lines, IK, LM, NO, and BD; produce 
IK and LM, each way to E and F, and to G and I; 
till EISIK=KF, and GL=LM=MH, and draw the 
rn lines EG, FH. 

o determine the ſurface and ſolidity of a cube. As the ſur- 
face of a cube conſiſts of fix equal ſquares, a ſide multi- 
plied by itſelf, and the product by fix, will give the ſu- 


y corroſive colours are 


erficiesz and the ſame product, again, multiplied by 
the ſide, the lolidity, 


Hence, 


c UB 


Hence, if the fide of a cube be 10, the ſolidity will be 
1060 ; if that be 12, this will be 1728: wherefore the 
ometrical perch being ten feet, and the geometrical 
. twelve digits, &c. the cubic perch is 1000 cubic feet, 
and a cubic foot 1728 cubic digits, &c. 
Hence, alſo, cubes are in the triplicate ratio of their ſides; 
and are equal, if their ſides be fo. 
Curt, duplication of . See DUPLICATION. 
Coupe, ſcenegraphy of a. See SCEXOGRAPHY, 
Cos, or CuBic number, in Arithmetic, is a number ariſing 
from the multiplication of a ſquare number by its root. 
Thus, if the ſquare number four be multiplied by its root 
two, the faQtum eight is a cube, or cubic number; and the 
number two, with reſpeCt thereto, a cube root. 
Hence, ſince, as unity is to the root, ſo is the root to the 
ſquarez and as unity is to the root, ſo is the ſquare to the 
cube : the root will, alſo, be to the ſquare, as the ſquare 
to the cube : that is, unity, the root, the ſquare, and the 
cube, are in continual proportion; and the cube root is the 
firſt of two numbers that are mean proportionals between 
unity and the cube. 
Cu sic numbers, for the compoſition of. Every cubie number 
of a binomial root is compoſed of the cubic numbers of 
the two parts of the factum, of thrice the ſquare of the 
firſt part into the ſecond, and of the factum of thrice 
the ſquare of the ſecond part into the firſt. 
Demonſ!. For a cubic number is produced by multiplying 
the ſquare by the root; but the ſquare of a binomial root 
is compoſed of the ſquares of the parts, and double the 
ſactum of one part into the other. 
Wherefore, the cubic number is compoſed of the cube of 
the firſt part, of the triple factum of the ſquare of the 
firſt part into the ſecond, and of the triple factum of the 
ſquare of the ſecond part into the firſt. 
An occular demonſtration of this we have in the follow- 
ing example, where multiplication alone is uſed. Sup- 
poſe, v. gr. the root 24, or 20 +4. 


Here 24*=20* 42X4x20+4* 
20 +4 


— 


4x20*+2Xx4*X20+4* 
200 T2 X4X20*+4* X20 


—— 


24*=20*+3Xx4x20*+3x4* X20+4* 
Then 20* =8000 
3x4 X20*=4800 
3X4*X20= 900 
| s£V 64 


v7 24 =13824 
Hence, as the part on the right-hand is placed among 


units, and that on the left among tens; the cubic num- 
ber of the riglit-hand part muſt be put in the right-hand 


place; the fatum of its triple ſquare into the left, in the 


ſecond place; and the factum of the triple ſquare of the 
left into the right, in the third: laſtly, the cube of the 
left-hand part falls in the fourth place. 
If the root be a multinomial, two or more characters on 
the right muſt be eſteemed as one, that it may have the 
form of a binomial. Ir is obvious, that any cube 1s com- 
poſed of the cuberof the ſeveral parts of the root, and of 
the factums of the triple ſquare of any of the left-hand 
characters into the next on the right; and alſo of the 
factums of the triple ſquare of the right-hand characters 
into all the leſt. Suppoſe, v. gr. the root 243 take 
240 for one part of the root, three will be the other part 
conſequently, 
240 =13824000 
3X 240* XZ= 518400 
3* 240 * 32 6480 
3 27 


243214348907 
The places of the ſeveral factums are determined from 
what was obſerved above: for regard muit here, too, be 
had to the ciphers to be added to the nunibers multiplied 
by each other, if they be placed alone, 
This compoſition of cu, numbers once well conceived, 
the EXTRACTION of cubic roots will be eaſy. 
Cube rt, or CUBIC 709, the origin of a cubic number; or 
a number by whoſe multiplication into itſelf, and again 
into the product, any given number is formed. 
The eien of the cube riot is the ſame thing as the 
finding any number, v. gr. 2; by whoſe multiplication 
into itſelf twice continually, a given number, v. gr. 8, 
is produced: the proceſs whereof, tee under the article 
EXTRACTION, 
CUBEBS, in Pharmacy, a fruit brought ſrom the iſſand of 
Java, in grains, or ſeeds, reſembling pepper, both in 
torm and ſi ze; whence ſome call it wid pepper. 
This is a ſmall round fruit or berry, rather leſs than pep- 
I 


| 


per, with a dark brown wrinkled outſide, and whitiſh 
within, having a little ſhort ſtalk at one end; whence it 


— Ver ey ny 8 or pepper with a tail. It 
not near ſo hot and biting as r r 
matic ſmell and taſte. Cato: wo en 
Botanical writers differ as to their opinion of the growth 
of cubebs; ſome, as Mr. Ray, Dr. Plukenet, and others, 
believe that they grow on trees as big as apple-trees, in 
bunches like grapes; of which Dr. Plukenet gives a 
figure. Others, as Herman and Pomet, will have them 
to . on a ſcandent plant like pepper. 
r 


Cubebs are ee and drying, ſtrengthen the ſtomach, 
expel wind, com 


cularly uſeful againſt the vertigo or giddineſs, with other 
diſorders of the head. Miller's Bot. Of, 

They are recommended in a hoarſeneſs and loſs of voice, 
eſpecially when the tonſils are ſtuffed and obſtructed. 
The doſe is from ten to twenty-four grains in ſubſtance, 
to be chewed, or from a dram to a dram and a half in 
infuſion. 

They are farther recommended in diforders of the ſpleen, 
and in cold diſtemperatures of the uterus. + 

It is ſaid, the natives of the place boil it before they allow 


it to be exported, to prevent its being ſown in other 
countries, 


CUBIC equation. See EqQuaTiON. 


For the conſlruction of*cubic equations, ſe: CONSTRUCTION, — 


Fer ther reſolution, ſee REs0LUTION.— Hor their roots, ſee 
Roor, and ExTRACT10ON. 


Cunic et. See Foor. 

Cunic hyperbola, in Conics, one expreſſed by the equation 
xy*=a, having two aſymptotes, and conſiſting of two 
hyperbolas, lying in the adjoining angles of the aſymp- 


totes, and not in the oppoſite angles, like the Apoll nian 


byperbola, It is alſo called an hyperboliſmus of a parabola. 
CUBICAL parabolois, a term uſed by ſome writers for a pa- 


rabola of the higher kind; v. gr. where a*x=y*, &c. 
See CURVE and PARABOLA. 
CUBICLE. See CnAugrR. 


CU3IDIA, in Natural H:iftory, the name of a genus of ſpars. 
The word is derived from uc, a die, and is given 
them from their being of the ſhape of a common die, or 
of a cubic figure. Theſe bodies owe this ſhape to an ad- 
mixture of particles of lead, and there are only two 
known ſpecies of the genus. 1. A colourleſs cryſialline 
one, with thin flakes, found in the lead mines of York-' 
ſhire, and ſome other parts of the kingdom. And, 2. 
A milky white one, with thicker cruſts. This is found 
in the lead-mines of Derbyſhire and Yorkſhire, but is 
uſually ſmall, and is not found plentifully. 

CUBING of a folid. See CuBaTURE, and SoL1D. 

CUBIT, a long meaſure, uſed by the ancients, eſpecially 
the Hebrews; taken from the ordinary extent of a man's 

arm, between the elbow and the tip of the hand. 

In the Scripture, we find cubits of two lengths; the one 

equal, 9 to Dr. Arbuthnot, to 1 foot 9 inches 

T of an inch, our meaſure; being the fourth part of 

the fathom, double the ſpan, and fix times the palm : 

the other equal to 1 432+ foot, or the four hundredth 
part of a ſtadium. The Romans, too, had a cubit, equal 
to 1 Engliſh foot, 5 inches, 4434 of an inch. F. Mer- 

ſenne makes the Hebrew cubit 1 foot 4 digits and 5 

lines, with regard to the foot of the Capitol. Accord- 

ing to Hero, the geometrical cubit is 24 digits; and, ac- 
cording to Vitruvius, the foot is 4 of the Roman cubit, 

i. e. 16 digits, or FINGER's-breadths. 

CUBITAUS externus, or ulnarus, in Anatomy, the firſt of 
the extenſor muſcles of the fingers; thus called, as be- 
ing placed along the cubitus, externally. —It riſes from 
the external protuberance of the humerus, and, paſſing 
its tendon under the ligamentum annulare, is inſerted into 
the fourth bone of the metacarpus, that ſuſtains the lit- 
tle finger. 

CuprT Aus internus, the firſt of the flexors, placed along 
the cubitus, withinſide the arm. It riſes from the internal 
protuberance of the humerus, and part of the una; upou 
which it runs along till it paſſes under the ligamentum an- 
nulare, and is inſerted by x ſtrong and ſhort tendon into 
the fourth bone of the firſt order of the carpus. 

CUBITI biceps. See BicErs. 

Cosi brevis, See BREvV1S. 

CuB1T1 /ongus, See Locus. i ge 

CUBITUS, in Anatomy, a bone of the arm, reaching from 
the elbow to the wriſt ; otherwiſe called wina, or the 
greater focils. Some uſe the word for all that part of the 
arm between the elbow and the wriſt ; including the 
uina, or cubitus, properly ſo called, and the radius. 

CuriTus, frattured. The lower part of the arm, which is 
called the cubitus, contains two bones, the radius and 
uni fractures of this part, therefore, ſometimes happen 
only to one, ſometimes to both theſe bones, and that 


ſometimes 


ort the brain and nerves, and are parti- 


CUB 


_ * ſometimes near their extremities, but oftener towards 


tracted towards the ulna, an aſſiſtant muſt 


their middle : but, when they are both broke together, 
the bones are not only very eafily diſtorted from each 
other, but they are not to be replaced without very great 


difficulty alſo : if one only ſhould, on the -contrary, be 


broken, while the other remains whole, the fractured 
parts do not much recede out of their places, nor are they 
very difficult to reduce and retain; for the bone remain- 


ing ſound, is found, in this caſe, to be a better direction | 


and ſupport than either ſplints, or bandages. When the 


fracture happens toward the lower head, near the pro- 


nator quadratus muſcle, the fractured part is ſtrongly 
Ca that muſcle, and the intervening ligament that 
is extended between the radius and ulna, toward the 
ſound bone; and this makes it more difficult to replace. 


If the radius is to be replaced, whoſe 4 is con- 
old the arm, 


while the ſurgeon inclines the patient's hand towards the 


ulna, to draw back the contracted part of the radius. 
When this is done he muſt carefully reduce them by 


compreſſion on both ſides with his hands, ſo as to reſtore 


the compreſſed muſcle between the radius and ulna, 
and the fragments of the radius, to their proper places. 
The arm is then to be bound up with the proper band- 
age, and the limb muſt afterwards be placed in a fort of 
caſe made of paſteboard, or light wood, to be ſuſpended 
in a fling put about the neck. , 

In ſetting a fracture of the ulna, the whole method muſt 
be the ſame with this of the radius, except that in the 
extenſion, the hand muſt be bent toward the thumb, and 
radius, before the diſtorted-part of the ulna can be com- 


preſſed into its proper place. When both bones of the 


cubitus are broken, the method of cure is much the ſame 
with that uſed to each of them, when broken fingly : 
but there is required more ſtrength and circumſpection, 
both in replacing them, and a great' deal of caution 
in applying the bandage to retain them. Care muſt alſo 
be taken, that, while the arm continues in this caſe a 


great while, without motion, the mucilage of the joint 


C 


does not harden, or the ligament become ſtiff, and the 
arm, or cubitus, be thereby rendered immoveable. To 
guard againſt this, it will be proper to unbind the arm 
once in two or three days, and to move it a little, care- 
fully and gently, backwards and forwards; and fome- 
times to foment it with warm water or oil; by which 
means its motion will be preſerved. 


UBITUS, i/xated. The cubitus conſiſting of two bones, the 


ulna and radius is articulated by a ginglymus; and the 
connection of theſe bones is ſuch, that the ulna, or cu- 
bitus, as being the largeſt bone, and ſeated in the lower 
part of the arm, does of itſelf perform the whole flexion, 
and extenſion of the arm, yet it canyot perform thoſe 
motions without carrying the radius along with it; but, 
on the other hand, the radius may be turned along with 
the hand both inward and outward, without at all moy- 
ing or bending the ulna, as when the pronation and ſu- 

ination of the hand are made thereby. Both theſe 
Ls of the cubitus are ſo articulated with the lower 
head of the os humeri, that large protuberances are re- 
ceived into deep cavities, or grooves, and the whole in- 
veſted and faſtened with exceeding ſtrong ligaments ; ſo 
that, notwithſtanding the cubitus may be luxated in all 
four directions, outward or inward, backward or for- 
ward, yet it is but ſeldom that it ſuffers a perfect or en- 
tire diſlocation, unleſs the upper part of the ulna be 
broken, or the ligaments of 5 cubitus much weakened 
by ſome great external violence. The lighter, and more 
recent luxations of this kind are, the more eaſy is the 
reduction of them. Be the caſe better or worſe, how- 
ever, the patient muſt be placed in a chair, and both parts 
of the limb, the humerus and the cubitus, muſt be ex- 


tended in N N or contrary directions, by two ſtrong | 


aſſiſtants, till the muſcles are found pretty tight, with a 


free ſpace between the bones: then the luxated bone | 
mult be replaced, either with the ſurgeon's hands alone, | 


or with the aſſiſtance of bandages, that the proceſſes may 
fall into their ſinuſes; and when that is done, the cubitus 
muſt be ſuddenly bent. But if the tendons and liga- 


ments are ſo violently ſtrained that they can ſcarce per- 


form their office, it will be proper to anoint them with 
emollient oils, ointments, and the fat of animals; or to 


apply emollient cataplaſms and fomentations. As ſoon 
as the reduction has been effected, the articulation muſt 


be bound up with a proper bandage, and the arm after- 
wards ſuſpended in a fling hung about the neck. But 
care muſt be taken that the bandage is not kept on too 
long, nor the arm kept entirely without motion all the 
time, leſt the mucilage of the joint ſhould become in- 
ſpiſſated, and the articulation rendered, by 

iff, or the motion of the part be entirely loſt, To pre- 


vent this, it will be proper to undreſs the bandage ever 


other day, and gently to bend, and extend the limb: af- | 


r 


that means, 


CUBO-CUBO-CUBUS. See Cunus-cunr, 
CUBO-CUBUS, the term whereby Diophantus, Viet 


CUBOIDES, or Os Cuprrormr, in Anatomy, 


CU 


terwards compreſſes dipt in warm wine ma b 
and held on with the bandage. Heiſter's de. be — 


&c. diſtinguiſh the fixth power ; whi 5 
anon 3 which the Arabs call 
the ſeve 
—_ of = _ ; = called, from its being in ves = 
cube, or die, e Tab. Anat. (O/lesl. « 7. lit. bb: 
alſo Foo r. (O/teal.) fig. 7. lit. bb; See 
Some alſo call it multiforme : it is ſituated before the 7 
calcts, on the fide of the os ſeaphoides : it is a maſs with 
ſix ſides, all very unequal, and very irregular. The u 
per fide is flat and rough, for the inſertion of the liga- 
ments which connect it with the neighbouring bones : 
the lower fide has an oblique eminence, and, immedi. 
ately below that, a canal, or groove, which is alſo ob. 
lique: the eminence divides this fide into two, and is a 
little cartilaginous on that fide next the groove; the 
groove appears to be cartilaginous from a ligament which 
ines it, and both that, and the edge of the eminence 
ſerve for the inſertion of an annular ligament, and for 
the paſſage of the tendon of the perenæus longus. The 
poſterior fide is cartilaginous, broad, oblique, partly con- 
vex, and partly concave, anſwering to the anterior {ids 
of the os calcii. The anterior fide is pretty broad, and 
is divided into two portions by a narrow prominent line, 
by which portions this bone is articulated with the third 
and fourth bones of the metatarſus. The inner fide is 
the longeſt of all: it las a ſmall cartilaginous ſurface, 
by which it is articulated with one of the two fa cums. 
forma; the reſt is rough, with ſeveral depreſſions, in 
which vefiels and glands are lodged. Behind the carti- 
laginous portion there is, in ſome ſubjects, another nar. 
row ſurface, which is articulated with the neighbourin 
portion of the circumference of the e ſcaphoides. This 
articulation, when wanting, is ſupplied by ligaments, 
The outſide is the leaſt of all; it is irregular, ſhort, and 
narrow; and it has a notch which communicates with the 


8 8 on the lower fide. Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 99, 


BROS Gezira. See GrzilrA Cubros. 


CUBUS-CUBI, a name whereby the Arab writers, and 


thoſe who follow them, denominate the ninth row rs, 
or a number multiplied eight times by itſelf continually; 
which Diophantus, and after him Vieta, Oughtred, &c. 
call cubo-cubr=cubns, 


CUCEKING-STOOL, Cox rsToor, or CASTIGATORY, 


anciently called tumbrel, and trebucket ; an engine for the 
puniſhment of ſcolds and unquiet women, by ducking 
them in the water. 

Kitchen ſays, * Every one having a view of frank-pledge, 
* ought to have a pillory and a tumbrel.” This ma- 
chine was much in uſe, even among our Saxon anceſtors, 
who called it ſcealding-ſlole, or ſcelding- lool. | 
The puniſhment was anciently alſo inflicted on brewers, 
and bakers, tranſgreſſing the how's who were thereupon, 
in ſuch a ſtool or chair, to be ducked in flercore, ſome 
muddy or ſtinking-pond. This was anciently written 
gaging-ftool ; in Domeſday it is called cathedra ſlercorit. 


CUCKOW, Cucxoo, Cucullus, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of 
Zoology, makes a diſtin genus of bixds of. the order of 


the pic. The characters of this genus are, that the feet 
are climbing, having two toes — and two behind; 
the bill is ſmooth, and a little arched; the tail whole, 
and compoſed but of ten ſcathers; the tongue ſhort and 
membranaceous, and terminated by hairs, and the noſ- 
trils prominent. 
The cuckow is a bird well known in England by the ſin- 
ularity of its note; its beak is long and ſtrait, only it is 
a little hooked at the end, of a blackiſh brown above, 
and of a yellowiſh white below; its mouth is yellow 
within, and the iris of its eyes of a hazel colour its 
noſtrils round, open, and ſtanding out beyond the ſüt- 
face of the bill, by which mark > Bi it is to be diſtin- 
prone from all other birds; its throat, brealt, and 
elly, are white, variegated with tranſverſe ſtreaks of 
brown; the feathers of its head are brown, with white 
edges, and its rump is grey; its back, neck, and wings, 
are of a browniſh hue ; its long wing-feathers have white 
tips, and are variegated with black, brown, and white; 
and the tail-ſeathers ace beautifully variegated with 
white. Its ſeet and legs are yellow; its food is cater- 
illars, and other inſects. Ray's Ornithol. p. 63- 
t never builds itſelf a neſt, but ſeizes upon that of any 
other ſmall bird, and, deſtroying its eggs, leaves its ow! 
in its place. The water wag-tail, yellow-hammer, or a 
hedge-ſparrow, &. is generally the nurſe of the young 
cuckow, 
The ſtomach of this bird reaches almoſt to the vent; 
and on account of this formation, which diſables it from 
incubation, and not from want of affection, it probably 


leaves its young to be hatched 9 other birds. Whether 


C U 


Whether it hides in hollow. trees, &c. during the win- 
ter, with us, or whether it leaves us for a warmer eli- 
mate, is not certainly known. It is pretended that many 
have been found in hollow trees, but the truth of it has 
never been well atteſted. It is probably a bird of paſ- 
ſage, appears early in the ſpring, and makes a ſhort ſtay 
with us. The continuance of the cuckoww's ſong is ſaid to 


coincide with the ſeaſon of the mackarel's being in full 


roe, viz. from the middle of April to the end of June. 
The note of this bird is a call to love, and peculiar to 


the male: from this its name is derived. The cuckow | 


was admired for its delicacy as a food by the Romans, 
and is now eat in France and Italy. 

The whole bird and its dung are uſed in medicine. The 
bird burnt whole is recommended for the gravel, pains 
and exceſſive humidity of the ſtomach. Rondel. 

It is given with good ſucceſs alſo in the paroxyſms of 
fevers. The dung of the cuckow drank is ſaid to cure the 
bite of a mad dog. 

Cucxow-flower, or La FT. See CARDAMINE. 

Cuckxow-pint, Arum. e WaKkE-Robin, 

Cucxow-ſpit, a frothy ſubſtance found on ſeveral plants. 
See CICADULA. 

CUCKSOO, the name of a common diſh among the Moors 
of Africa, made of flour, and prepared for Rveral ways 
of dreſſing afterwards. They take fine wheat-flour, or, 
when, that is ſcarce, barley, millet, or Indian corn flour 
is made to ſerve : they firſt ſprinkle ſome water over the 
bottom of an unglazed earthen pan, and then ſhake ſome 
of this flour into itz they knead this together with 
their hands, and roll it backwards and forwards under 
their open palms; by this means they work it into grains 
like ſago, and then it is fit for uſe: when they have meat 
to ſtew, they do this in an earthen pot, and over the 
mouth of this they place a colander, in which is put a 

uantity of this granulated paſte ; over this colander is 
fxed on a top or cover for the pot, and by this mcans as 
the meat ſtews, all the vapour that aſcends from it is re- 
ceived into the grains of cuchſs; by that time the meat 1s 
done enough, the cuckſoo is ſo too; and opening the pot, 
they firſt take out this, which is ſoft, ſwelled, and ten- 
der, and piling it up in a diſh, they make a hollow in the 
top of the heap, in which they lay the meat, and then 
add their ſpices, which are hetter than thoſe of many 
neighbouring nations; the pooreſt uſing pepper, ginger, 
and ſaffron, the richer a great variety. 

CUCUBALUS, in Botany. See Berry-bearing CHICK- 
WEED. 

CUCULARTIA, in Botany. See FUMITORY. 

CUCULLA, a cowl. Sce AnBoT, and CowL. 

CUCULLARIS, in Anatomy, a muſcle of the ſcapula, ſo 
called from the reſemblance it is ſuppoſed to bear to a 
monk's cowl; and trapezius, from its reſemblance to a 
geometrical figure called a trapezium. See Tab. Anat. 
( Myol.) fig. 6. n. g. fig. 2. u. 4. fig. 1. u. 18. 

The fibres of this muſcle have various originations and 
actions; whence Dr. Drake thinks, it may be more pro- 
perly called three, than one muſcle. 'The upper order 
of brow or muſcles, ſprings from the os occipitis; the 
ſecond from the ſpine of the vertebræ of the neck, and 
the third from the ſpines of the eight upper vertebrz of 
the thorax, or back ; and are inſerted into the ſpine, acro- 
mium, and baſis of the ſcapula, and part of the cla- 
vicula. 

From the different diſpoſitions of theſe fibres, the ſca- 
pula is drawn different ways; the firſt pulling obliquely 
upwards, the laſt obliquely downwards, and the middle 
backwards: when they act all three together, they are 
faid to draw backwards only; i. e. the two extremes an- 
tagonizing, the middle one alone is at liberty to act. 

CUCULLATE flowers, among Botaniſis, are ſuch as re- 
ſemble a cucullus, or monk's hood, or cowl. Sce FLOWER. 

CUCULLUS was anciently a traveller's cap; called alſo 
cowl, goul, or gula : whence the name paſſed to the monks, 
among whom it ſignified their frock and cap, which were 
of one piece. 

CucuLLus, in Conchyliolagy, the name of a genus of ſhells, 
called by other authors cornet ſhells, or velutæ. See 
VoLuTa. | 

CucuLLus indicator, a ſpecies of cuckow found in the in- 
terior parts of Africa, at a conſiderable diſtance from the 
Cape of Good Hope, and called by the Dutch ſettlers 
honig-wyzer, or honey-guide, It is of a ſmaller ſize than 
the common cuckow. It is famous for conducting thote 
who obſerve its motions, to the wild bee-hives, by a 
ſhrill note, ſounding cherr, cherr. This note is anſwered 
with a ſoft whiſtle, and repeated by the bird till the hive 
is found. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvii. part i. p. 43. | 

CUCUMBER, Cucumis, in Botany, a genus of the monoecia 


Jyngeneſia claſs, Its characters are theſe : it hath male and 
female flowers on the ſame plant, which are are bell- 


thaped, of one petal, which adheres to the empalement, 
Vor. I. NY 87, 


and is cut into five oval rough ſegments. The male 
flowers 


but have three ſmall pointed filaments, without ſummits, 

The germen is ſituated under the flower, which after- 

ward becomes an oblong fleſhy fruit with three cells, in- 

cluding many oval, flat, pointed ſeeds. 

There are three ſpecies of this plant cultivated in gardens, 

the common kind, the white one, and the long green 
one. The firſt is what we bring to market in England; 

the ſecond is the common Dutch kind, and is greatly 

preferable to ours, as being much firmer, and having 


fewer ſeeds ; and the third is better even than that, but 
it is raiſed with difficulty. 


The common one, which is what our gardeners almoſt 


ſolely cultivate, is raiſed at three different ſeaſorts of the 
year; the firſt is on hot-beds, under garden frames, for 
early fruit; the ſecond is under bell, or hand-glaſſes, 
which is for the middle crop; and the third is on the 
common ground, which is for a late crop, or to pickle. 
The cucumbers which are ripe before April are unwhole- 
ſome, being raiſed wholly by the ferment of dung, not 
by the ſun's heat. Thoſe ripe in April are good fruit, and 
are raiſed in the ſollowing manner: dn Chriſt mas, or 
the beginning of January, a quantity of freſh horſe- dung 
mult be procured, with the litter among it, and a ſmall 
proportion of ſea- coal aſhes ſhould be added to it. In four 
or five days the dung will begin to heat, at which time 
a little of it may be drawn fat on the outſide, and co- 
vered with two inches thickneſs of good earth : this muſt 
be covered. with a bell-glaſs, and after two days, when 
the earth is warm, the ſeeds muſt be ſown on it, coveret 
with a quarter of an inch of freſh earth, and the glaſs 
then ſet on again. The glaſs muſt be covered with a 
mat at nights, and, in four days, the young plants will 
appear; when theſe are ſeen, the reſt of the dung muſt 
be made up into a bed for one or more lights. This muſt 
be three feet thick, and beat cloſe together, and covered 
three inches deep with fine freſh earth; the frame muſt 
then be put on, and covered at night, or in bad weather 
with mats. | 

When the earth is hot enough, the plants from under the 
bell mult be tranſplanted into it, and ſet at two inches 
diſtance. 'The glaſſes muſt be now and then a little 
raiſed to give air to the plants, and turned often, to pre- 
vent the wet from the ſteam of the dung from dropping 
down upon them. The plants mult be watered at times, 
with water ſet on dung till as warm as the air in the 
frame: and as the young plants grow up, the ſtalks of 
them ſhould be earthed up, which will give them great 
additional ſtrength. If the bed is not hot enough, ſome 
freſh litter ſhould be laid round its ſides; and if too hot, 


ſome holes ſhould be hored into ſeveral parts of it with - 


a ſtake, which will let out the heat; and when the bed is 
thus brought to a proper coolneſs, the holes are to be 
ſtopped up again with freſh dung. When theſe plants 
begin to ſhoot their third, or rough leaf, another bed 
muſt be prepared for them like the firit, and when it is 
properly warm through the earth, the plants of the other 
d mult be taken up, and planted in this, in which 
there muſt be a hole in the middle of each light, of about 
a foot deep, and nine inches over, filled with light and 
fine freſh earth, laid hollow, in form of a baſon: in 
each of theſe holes there mult be ſet four plants; theſe 
muſt be, for two or three days, ſhaded from the ſun, 
that they may take firm root, after which they mult have 
all the ſun they can, and now and then a little ſreſh air, 
as the weather will permit. When the plants are four 
or five inches high, their ſtalks ſhould be gently pegged 
down toward the earth, in as different directions as may 
be from one another, and the branches afterwards pro- 
duced, ſhould be treated in the ſame manner. In a 
month after this, the flowers will appear, and, ſoon af- 
ter, the rudiments of the fruit. The glaſſes mult now 
be carefully covered at nights, and in the day time 
they ſhould have gentle waterings, ſprinkling over the 
whole plants. "Theſe will produce fruit till about Mid- 
ſummer, at which time thoſe of the ſecond crop will 
come in to ſupply their place: theſe are to be raiſed in 
the ſame manner as the early crop, only they do not re- 
quire ſo much care and trouble. This ſecond crop ſhould 
be ſowed in the middle, or towards the end of March. 

Miller. 
The ſeaſon for ſowing the cucumbers for the laſt crop, and 
for pickling, is toward the latter end of May, when the 
weather is ſettled : theſe are ſown in holes dug to a little 
depth, and filled up with- fine earth, in form of a baſon, 
eight or nine ſeeds in each hole. "Theſe will come up in 
five or fix days, -and, till they are about a week old, are 
in great danger from the ſparrows; after- this they re- 
quire only watering now and then, and keeping clear 
from weeds. There ſhould be only five plants leit at Grit 
12 G in 


have three ſhort ſtamina, which are inſerted in / 
the empalement : the female flowers have no ſtamina, 
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in each hole, and when they are grown a little farther 
up, the worſt of theſe is to be pulled up, that there En 
finally remain only ſour. The plants of this crop will 
begin to produce fruit in July. ; 
The Hiſtoria Plantarum, publiſhed under the name of 
Boerhaave, informs us, that if the branches of cucumbers 
are much trodden upon, the fruit will be bitter and 
emetic ; and that a water diſtilled from cucumbers when 
ſull ripe, and beginning to putriſy, purges ſmartly, in 
the quantity of a dram. 
The cucumber is one of the four great coolers of the ſhops. 
Tt is almoſt an univerſal ingredient in emulſions, and is 
ſound of ſervice in fevers, and nephritic complaints. 
CucumBrR, ſingle-ſeeded, Sicyos, in Botany, a genus of the 
menoecia ſyngeneſia claſs. Its characters are theſe : it hath 
male and female flowers on the ſame plant; the male 
flowers have a bell-ſhaped empalement of one leaf, with 
ſive indentures. 'The petal is bell-ſhaped, growing on 


the empalement; and they have each three ſtamina, | 


which are united above, terminated by ſummits, joined 
in a head. The female flowers are like the male, and 
ſit upon the germen; they have no ſtamina, but the ger- 
men ſupports a cylindrical ſtyle, crowned by a thick 

_ three-pointed ſtigma. The germen becomes an oval 
fruit, ſet with briſtly hairs, having one cell, containing 
a ſingle ſeed of the ſame ſhape. There are three ſpecies, 
natives of North America, and the Weſt Indies. 

CucumBER, wild, Egyptian, or ſquirting, in Botany. See 
Aale Bats am Apple, and ELATERIUM. 

CUCUMBER, ſmall creeping. See MELCTHERIA, 

CUCUMBER, ſerpent. Sec TRICHOSANTHES. 

CUCUMIS capparis, in the Botanical Writings of the Ara- 
bians, a name given by Avicenna, and others, to the 
plant which produced the fruit called BEL. This fruit 
was like the capers in ſhape, and had a hard ſhell over its 
kernel, like that of a hazel-nut. Such is the deſcription 
they give of it, and of the FEL and SEL, two other fruit 
as like it in ſhape, and other reſpects, as in virtue. 

CUCUPHA, an ancient form of medicine : being a cap, 
or cover for the head, with cephalic powders quilted 
in it; worn in many nervous diſtempers, and parti- 
cularly ſuch as more immediately affect the head: as 
againſt catarrhs, defluxions, &c. It is now much out of 
uſe. 

CUCURBIT, Cocos gtr, in Chemiſtry, an earthen, or 
glaſs veſſel, called alſo b:4y; of the figure of a gourd, or 
a pear; wherein are put the matters to be diſtilled. 

t is ſometimes allo made of tin, and ſometimes of braſs, 
tinned. When a diſtillation 1s to be made, they fit on to 
it a glaſs head with an aperture, and a neck proportional. 
Thus fitted, it is called an ALFEMBIC. 

CUCURBILTACEOUS plants, a claſs of plants, ſo called 
from their reſemblance to the GouRD, called by the La- 
tins cucurbita, which 1s the head of this family. 

Plants of the cucurtitaceous kind ſend out their branches 
every way; which are foft, and generally beſet with 
tendriis, by means whereof they cling to the bodies that 
are near them. | 

Their flowers are either ſterile, or fertile: the laſt knit, 
and yield fleſhy fruits of various figures; containing 
within them ſeveral flat ſeeds placed in three or four 
Jodges, or even a greater number. 

Theſe feeds have uſually a white ſweetiſh kernel; the 
greateſt part of them being of thoſe called frigide ma- 
ores, or the greater cold ſeeds. 

The pumpion, melon, &c. are of the cucurbitaceous kind. 

CUCURBITINI lumbrict, are broad worms that brecd in 
the inteſtines, like the ſeed of a gourd. 

CUCURBITULA, in Chirurgery, a CUPPING-GLASS, or 
inſtrument, uſed in the operation of cupping. 

CUCURI, in Zealegy, the Brafilian name of a fiſh of the 

ſhark kind, but not miſchievous, called cafſaen by the 
Portugueſe. 
It is about two ſeet and a half long. The head ends 
in an hyperbolic figure, and the mouth is placed far be- 
low its end; it has only one row of teeth, and thoſe very 
imall; its eyes are of the ſize of a large pea; its belly is 
of a filver white. Willughby. 

CUCURUCU, in Zoology, the name of a ſerpent ſound in 
America, growing to ten or twelve feet long. It is very 
thick alſo in proportion to its length, and is of a yel- 
lowiſh colour, {trongly variegated with black ſpots, which 
are * mixed among the yellow, and often have 
ſpots of yellow within them, and are plainly black. It 
is a very 1 ſpecies, and greatly dreaded by the 
natives; but its fleſh is a very rich food, and greatly 
cltcemed among them, when properly prepared. Ray. 

CUD, ſometimes means the infide of the throat in „ 
and ſometimes the food that they keep there, and chew 
over again : from whence, to chew the cud, ſignifies to 
"ponder, think, or ruminate upon a thing. | 

Cup %; cattle ſometimes loſe the cud by chance, ſome- 


cut 


times by ſickneſs, poverty, mourning, Sc. to cure wi 
take ſour leaven of wh ory and falt, and N 
drr N ny oe barm, beat it in a mortar: then 
making a large ball or two thereof, put n dow 
beaſts throt | ret hem down the 

D, in a Firfl-rate Man of War, is a place lui 
tween the captain — cabin, My the br 

| deck ; and divided into partitions, for the maſter and 

| Other officers. See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. lit. r. F 
It denotes alſo a kind of cabbin near the ſtern of a lighter 

CUDWEED, Gerken, in B f 

» Gnaphalium, in Botany, the name of 
of plants of the fngeneſia K. ſuper flua claſs, Shs 
characters of which are theſe : the flower is of the floſ. 
culous kind, and is compoſed of ſeveral floſcules, which 
are divided into many ſegments, and formed like a {tar 
at the ends; theſe are placed upon the embryo fruit and 
are contained in a general cup, which is of a ſcaly or 
ſquamoſe ſtructure, but is not at all bright or ſhining. 
The ſpecies of cudweed enumerated by Mr. Tournetore 
are eight. The common cudweed is deſiccative and aſtrin. 
gent, and is of great efficacy in hæmorrhages of all kinds. 

n dyſenteries, and in floodings of the menſes, it has 
been known to do great cures. Some have recommended 
the diſtilled water of it in cancers, but this ſeems to 
have no very great foundation. A decoCtion of it in 
ſmall beer is a common medicine among country people 
for quinſies, and is ſaid ſometimes to have done remark- 
able cures in them. 

CupwEeD, Baflard, Micropus, or Gnaphaloides, in Botany, 

ga genus of the yngenefia polygamia neceſſaria claſs. The 
charaQers are: it hath hermaphrodite and female flowers, - 
included in the ſame double empalement ; ten berma- 
pbrodite flowers compoſe the diſk, which have one petal, 
are funnel-ſhaped, cut into five parts at the top, and 
have five ſhort briſtly ſtamina, terminated by cylindrical 
ſummits. In the ſame empalement are five female 
flowers in the circumference, which have each an ova! 
germen, compreſſed, hid under the ſcales of the interior 
empalement, each having a ſtyle by their ſide, which is 
briſtly, turning towards the hermaphrodite flowers, 
crowned by ſlender acute-pointed ſtigmas, divided into 

two parts. The female flowers are ſucceeded by a ſin- 
122 ſeed; the hermaphrodite flowers are barren. 
iller. 

CUE, an item, or innuendo, given to the actors on the ſtage, 
what, or when, to ſpeak. See PROM TER. 

CUERPO. To walk in cuerpo, is a Spaniſh phraſe for 
ing without a cloke; or without all the formalitics of a 
full dreſs. 

CUGNACUARANA, in Zoolegy, the name of an Ame- 
rican beaſt of prey, uſually confounded with the tyger, 
and deſcribed by Marggrave as one of the three ſpecies 
of American tygers, the jag and jaguarete being 
the two others. Thoſe two animals are plainly rather of 
the leopard, or lynx, than of the tyger kind; and per- 
haps, this is as little of the tyger as they. It is a large 
and very fierce beaſt, of the . of the jaguara, but 
of one ſimple colour, which is a very pale tawney, like 
the colour of ſome goats, but not fo ſtrong. It is a little 
dufkier on the back than on the ſides, and there is a little 
white under the chin, and on the belly. Its hair is very 
ſhort. Ray. | 

CUGUACUETE, and CucuAcUAPARA, in Zoology, the 

Braſilian names of an animal of the caprea kind, ſeeming 
to be the male and female of the ſame 1. and not diſ- 
tinct animals. The former has no horns, the latter has, 
and is probably the male; the horns are compoſed of 
three 3 they ſend out one near the inſertion, 
and from this they run up ſingle to the extremity, where 
they are biſid. 
We have not ſeen the animal in England; but its horns, 
which are very ſingular in their ſhape, are preſerved in 
the muſcum of the Royal Society. This is the animal 
which Johnſon has figured under the name of the capre- 
olus marinus. Tab. 33. 

CUGUPUGUACU, in Zoology, a name by which many 
call the MEROs, a Braſilian fiſh of conſiderable ſize, and 
a very good taſte. 

CUI ante divortium, in Law, a writ, which a woman divorced 
from her huſband hath, to recover lands or tenements 
from him to whom her huſband alienated them during 
marriage; becauſe during the marriage ſhe could not 
gainſay it. 

Cu1 in vita is a writ of entry, which a widow hath againſt 
him to whom her huſband alienated her lands or tene- 
ments in his life-time z ſpecifying, that, during his life, 
ſhe could not withſtand it. 

CUJETE, in Botany, See CALABASH Tree. a 

CUTRASSE, a piece of defenſive armour, made of an iron 
plate well hammered ; ſerving to cover the body, from 
the neck to the girdle, both before and behind. 


Some 
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Some derive the word, by corruption, from the Italian 
cuore, heart; becauſe it covers that part: others from the 
French cuir, or the Latin corium, leather; whence cori- 
aceaus: becauſe defenſive arms were originally made of 
leather. | 

The cuirafſe was not brought into uſe till about the year 
1300, though they were known both to the ancient 
Greeks and Romans in different forms. 

Hence, cuiraſſiers, the cavalry armed with cuiraſſes. 

The French have till a regiment of cuiraſſiers; and a 
good part of the German cavalry are aroſe but the 
aaf is principally confined to general officers, and of- 
ficers of the cavalry. Others bear only a plate of iron, 
which covers them before. 

In the Roman calendar, we find the name of St. Domi- 
nic the Cuiraſſed; a title given a ſaint of the eleventh cen- 
tury, from his conſtant wearing of an iron cuiraſſe, by 
way of penance, 

CUIRIRI, in Zoology, the name of a Braſilian bird of the 
ſtarling kind, very like the common ſtarling, and no way 
differing from the pitanguaguacu, but that it has a yellow 
ſpot upon its head. 

Probabl this is the male of the ſame ſpecies. 

CUITPALLI, in Natural Hiftory, the American name of 
a very beautifully variegated ſtone, found in New Spain, 
and ſome other places: its name expreſſes the painted 
ſtone. It is a ſpecies of jaſper of a beautiful green, va- 
riegated with very beautiful lines, and clouds of black, 
and is in ſome — tranſparent. 

CUL 4: lamp, a French term, properly ſignifying the bot- 
tom of a lamp. It is applied in architecture to ſeveral 
decorations, both of maſonry and joinery, uſed, in vaults 
and cielings, to finiſh the bottom of works, and wreathed 
ſomewhat in manner of a ze/tudo; particularly a kind of 
pendentive in Gothic vaults. 

Cur de four, a ſort of low, ſpherical vauLT, oven- 
like. 

Cul de four of a niche, denotes the arched roof of a niche 
on a circular plan. See Mem. Acad. Scienc. an. 1719, 


363. 

CULCASIA, in Botany, a name given by ſome of the old 
writers to an Egyptian plant growing near the ſea-ſhores. 
It is by many ſuppoſed to have been the colacaſſa, but im- 
properly. The reſemblance of the name was the only 
thing that gave the idea of its being this plant; but the 
virtues attributed to it, and the uſes it was put to in the 
common affairs of life, ſhew that it was the Lali, or cali, 
the plant of whoſe aſhes they made a ſalt uſeful in many 
arts, and ſtill the baſis of the glaſs and ſoap manufac- 
tures, and called by Avicenna ½en. 

CULCUL, a ſort of grain brought from Egypt to Conſtan- 
tinople, where it is much eſteemed, eſpecially when 
freſh. Authors are not agreed what plant it 1s produced 
from. 

CULDEES, in Church Hiftory, a deſignation 2 to the 
monks, or prieſts, in Scotland, in the firſt ages of 
Chriſtianity, whence the term paſſed into Ireland. 

They were called culdees, quali cultores dei, from their 
great piety and devotion. 

CULEUS, the name of a meaſure of liquids, the greateſt 
of all the meaſures among the Romans: it contained 
twenty amphoræ. Columella reckons the culeus of wine, 
at the vineyard, to be worth three hundred nummi, or 
ſeventy-five denarii,” that is, according to Engliſh rate, a 
hundred and forty gallons three pints and an half, for 
two pounds eight ſhillings and five pence farthing, 
which is about a halfpenny the pint. Columella, lib. iu. 
cap. 3. 

The culeus is, by others, deſcribed to contain 160 congii, 
or 960 ſextarii, We read of delia culearia, and ſeſguicu- 
dear ia, the latter of which muſt have been very large, 


ing about 33 hogſheads, and therefore larger than our 


pipes. 

The word culeus is uſed alſo by ſome Roman authors for 
a leather ſack. 

CULEX, in Zoolegy, the name of a genus of two-winged 
flies, comprehending the rs and HUMBLE-bee flies. 
The diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of this genus is, that 
their head is ſurniſhed with a ſiphon, or ſucker, very 
ſlender, oblong, and ſiliſorm. 

CULINARY, an epithet frequently added to FIRE ; de- 
termining it to be a common fire, excited in wood, coals, 
or other ordinary fuel: in contradiſtinction to ſolar fire, 
or that raiſed by the action of a burning-glaſs; alſo to 
central fire; to animal fire, &c. 

The word is formed from the Latina culina, kitchen ; this 
being the chief place of ſuch ſires. 

Culinary fire, according to Boerhaave, conſiſts of a por- 
tion of pure elementary, or, ſolar fire, attracted by the 
oily, or ſulphureous parts of the fuel, with ſuch velo- 
city, as that it moves the ſame, agitates and whirls them 
violently about, and by degrees breaks and attenuates 


cUL 


them; renders then volatile, arid diſperfes them In 
air. 
The effect of air upon this fire is, to make, as it werey 
a vault around it, and; by that means, reſtrain and keep 
it in, determine it upon the ſulphur, and thus prevent 
its too haſty diſſipation. 
CULLIAGE; or Curt, a right uſurped by the ancient 
lords, and eſtabliſhed by a ſhameful cuſtom, which gave 
| them the firſt night with their vaſſals brides. 
Soy is formed from the French cul, podex, the 
eech, 
It is ſaid this right was eſtabliſhed by Evenus III. king of 
Scotland, and finally aboliſhed by Malcolm III. a com- 
penſation being ſettled in its ſtead 3 as occaſioning fre- 


quent revolts of the vaſſals againſt their lords: See 
MaRcneTaA. | 


CULLION, in Botany. See Oxchis. 
CULM, among Botaniſti, a term expreſſing 
| "oma — plants. 

e culmus, and culmen, of the Latins, and the xexapos 
of the Greeks, are what we call a ſtalk of corn or graſs. 
In graſſes and corns, the culm or ſtalk correſponds to the 
caudex or trunk in trees; and to the calamus in the cy- 
perus and bulruſh : fo that it generally denotes that part 
which reaches between the root and the ear, or panicle. 
Hence it appears in general what plants are of the cul- 
miferous kind : but theſe are variouſly limited by the 
founders of different botanic ſyſtems, who have adopted 
them for conſtituting particular genera of plants. 

CULMIFEROUS, in Betany, a term applied to ſuch plants 
as have a ſmooth-jointed ſtalk, uſually hollow ; the ſtalk 
wrapped about, at each joint, with ſingle, narrow, ſharp- 
pointed leaves; and the ſeeds contained in chaffy huſks. 
Culmiferous plants are divided by Ray into two kinds; 
thoſe with a greater, and thoſe with a ſmaller ſeed. 
Thoſe with a larger feed are called frumentaceous, or ce- 
reales; and are again divided into ſpicatæ, as wheat, rye, 
ſpelt, barley, rice, peas, &c. and paniculatæ or jubatæ, 
as oats, ſcordium, milium, and maiſe. 

CULMINATION; in A/tronomy, the tranſit of a ſtar or 
planet over the meridian, or that point of its orbit 
wherein it is at its greateſt altitude. 

"way a ſtar is ſaid to culminate, when it paſles the me- 
ridian. 

To find the culmination of a far, or the time wherein it paſſes 
the meridian. On a meridian line AB (Tab. II. Aftronomy, 
fig. 66.) ſtretch a thread, DC, perpendicularly ; and 
from D to E another, DE, cutting the meridian ob- 
liquely, at any angle : the triangular thread, DCE, will 
cut the plane of the horizon in the meridian line, or at 
right angles; and conſequently will be in the plane of 
the meridian. . 

The eye, therefore, being ſo placed, as that the thread 
DE may cover the thread DC; wait till the ſtar be bi- 
ſected by the triangle DCE; for then the eye and the 
ſtar will, together with the triangle DCE, be in the 
ſame plane : conſequently the ftar is in the meridian. 
To find the culmination of a ſlar by the globe, ſee GLOBE. 
To find the time of a flars culminating z its right aſcen- 
ſion, and the ſun's place in the ecliptic, being given.— 
From the ſun's place find his right aſcenſion ; and from 
this ſubtract the right aſcenſion of the ſtar : the differ- 
ence being converted into ſolar time, gives the time 
elapſed from mid-day to the time of the ſtar's culmination. 

CULPABILIS. - See Nox , cu/pabilis. | 

CULPRIT, in Law, a term uſed by the clerk of the ar- 
raignments, when a perſon is indicted for a criminal 
matter, 

Aiter the indictment is read in court (which is the crown's 
charge againſt the priſoner at the bar), he is aſked if 
guilty, or not guilty ? If he anſwers, net guilty, there is 
next a replication from the crown, by continuing the 
charge of guilt upon him; which is expreſſed by pro- 
nouncing the word cul-pritz cul being an abbreviation of 
the Latin word culpa, guilt, or culpabilis, guilty, and prit 
(now pret) the old French word for ready; or, as others 
rather think, the Latin apparet, appears. 
From this formula, therefore, of the clerk of the arraign- 
ments, the priſoner is deemed guilty of the crime charged 
on him; and that the crown 1s ready to prove it upon 
him. 
That this is the true explanation of the term, ſeems evi- 
dent from the form of the entry of the record of the 
trial, when drawn at large. | 

CULTELLATION, a term which ſome authors uſe for the 
meaſuring of heights, and diſtances, by piecemeal : that 
is, by inſtruments which give us ſuch heights and diſ- 
tances by parts, and not all at one operation. 

CULTIVATOR, in Huſbandry, the name given by fo- 
reigners to inſtruments uſed for ſtirring the earth, an- 
ſwering to our horſe-hoes. 


CULTRARIUS, See Pop. 
| 
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CULTURE. See AcriculLTurRE, and HorTICUL- 
TURE» | 

Cur TURE of hops, See Hors. 

CULVERIN, in Var, a long ſlender piece of ordnance 
| and artillery, ferving to carry a ball to a great diſtance. | he has tranſcribed into his chapter of cubebs what Galen 
| Menage derives the word from the Latin colubrina; others] ſays of the carpeſia. 
| from coluber, 71 either on account of the length and} CUN, or Cuxx N, at ſea. See Coxp. 
| ſlenderneſs of the piece, or of the ravages it makes. CUNEI, in Natural Hiflory, a name given to thoſe telling, 

Of theſe there are three kinds; viz. the culverin extraor- which have one fide of their ſhell much more extended 
dinary, the ordinary, and the leaft ſized. than the other, See MuscLe. IG 
The culverin extraordinary has 5+ inches bore; its length | CUNEIFORM leaf, among Botanifls. See Lear. 

32 calibers, or 13 feet; it "eg 4800 pound; its load | CUNEIFORME es, in Anatomy. See SPHENO1TDES, 

is above 12 pound; carries a ſhot 5 inches 4 diameter, CUNE1FORMIA ofa denote the fourth, fifth, and ſixth bones 
| weighing twenty pound weight. | of the foot; thus called from their wedge-like ſhape, be- 
[ The ordinary culverin is 12 feet long; carries a ball of 17] ing large above, and narrow below. See Tab. Anat. 
| pound five ounces; caliber 54 inches; its weight 4500 Ofleol.) fig. 7. lit. cc. fig. 3. u. 27. 27. 

; pound, 'A ey lie all three aſide df one another, and are of dif- 

The culverin of the leaſt ſize bas its diameter 5 inches; is] ferent ſizes; their upper fide convex, and their under 

12 feet long; weighing about 4000 pounds; carries a| hollow, by which means the muſcles and tendons in the 
ſhot 3 inches + diameter, weighing 14 pounds 9 ounces. bottom of the foot are not hurt in walking. 
Sec DEmMI-CULVERIN. At one end they have each a ſinus, which receives the os 
CULVERTAIL, in Ship-Building,, is uſed for a manner of | naviculare; and at the other end they are joined each to 
letting one timber into another, ſo that they cannot flip] one of the three inner bones of the metatarſus. See 
aſunder. The faſtening of a ſhip's carlings into the beam Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 83, and 100. 
is ſo performed. See Dove-TAIL. CUNETT E, or CUVETTE, in 2 a deep trench, 
CUMAMUS, in the Materia Medica, a name given b about three or four fathom wide, ſunk along the middle 
many of the ancients to CUBEBS. I of a dry moat, to lade out the water; or to make the 
CUMANDA Guacu, in Botany, a name for certain very 19275 more difficult to the enemy. 
large Indian kidney-beans, which roaſted, contuſed, and CUNE Us, one of the mechanical powWERxS; more uſually, 
exhibited with an egg, are given for fluxes of the belly; by Engliſh writers, called the WE DOE. 
boiled, made into a cataplafm, and applied to the belly, | Cunzeus, among the Romans, a term often uſed to ſignify 
they are ſaid to cure colic pains; and they are in this] that part of the theatre where the ſpectators ſat, on ac- 
form applied to apoſtemations, with a view of reſolving] count of its reſembling the figure of a wedge. 
them. Cox Eus, the WEDGE, was allo a form of BATTLE fre- 
CUMELE, in Botany, the name by which the ancient Greek | quent among the Romans. 
writers have deſcribed the /upulus or hop, with which we|Cunevs, parabolic. See PARABOLIC Cuneut. 
make our malt liquors bitter. CUNICULUS, in Zoology, a genus of animals of the leut, 
CUMELOBOTANE, in Modern Greek Writers, is alſo af or HARE-kind, called in Engliſh RABBIT. 
name given to the Jupulus, or plant, which produces the | CUxicuLus Americanus, in Zoology, a name given by ſome 
hops. | to the creature called TAPETI, a ſmall ſpecies of rabbit. 
CUMIN, Cuminum, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria CUNICULUs Braſilienſu, a ſpecies of rabbit called ArE“ 
digynia claſs. Its characters are thefe: it hath an um-] REA. 
belliferous flower, the involucrum of which is longer | Cuxicu tus Sibericus, the name of the long-tailed Siberian 
than the umbel. The great umbel is uniform, tbe flowers | rabbit, the fur of which is much valued. During the 
have five unequal petals, whole borders are inflexed; and] ſummer months many of them are beautifully variegated 
five ſingle ſtamina, with a large germen ſituated under] with oblique and tranſverſe ſtreaks of black and grey. 
the flower, ſupporting two ſmall ſtyles, which afterward CunicuLus, in Mining, a term uſed by authors, in diſ- 
becomes an oval ſtriated fruit, compoſed of two oval] tinction from puteus, to expreſs the ſeveral ſorts of paſ- 
ſeeds, which are convex, and furrowed on one fide, and | ſages and cuts in theſe ſubterranean works. The cuniculi 
plain on the other. We have but one ſpecies of this are thoſe direct paſſages in mines, where they walk on 
genus. | w horizontally ; but the putei are the perpendicular cuts or 
Miller derives cumin from xuen, to bring forth, becauſe it | deſcents. 
is ſaid to be effectual in curing ſterility. It is an obſervation with our miners, that the damps ſo 
The ſeed of this plant is much like that of fennel; and| much dreaded in all mines, happen generally in the ho- 
grows abundantly in the iſle of Malta, where it is fown| rizontal cuts; but Dr. Brown, in his examination of the 
and cultivated after the manner of corn. 5 gold and filver mines in Hungary, obſerves, that they 
The French frequently call it anis aigre, ſharp or ſour | as often happen there in the putei or ſchachts, as in the 
anis, cuniculi or flallen, Another obſervation as to damps with 


CUN 


the Latin writers who ſucceeded them, all ſell into the 
ſame error, of calling the carpsfia the cubeb though the 
accounts of the ancient Greeks are againſt it. Na 

Avicenna ſeems to have given into the ſame error; for 


Las 


It is uſed with ſucceſs in vertigos, wind-colics, tympanies, 
&c. It is eſteemed excellent to retrieve the natural heat 
in ſtallions, bulls, &c. Pigeons are exccedingly fond of 
itz whence ſome make uſe of it to ſtock their dove- 
houſes z incorporating it with an earth naturally ſaline, 


or ſome other carth that has imbibed urine. 


This ſeed, as well as the common aniſe, yields, by ex- 
preſſion, a kind of oil, eſteemed ſovereign in rheuma- 


tiſms; provided it be uſed with precaution, and in ſmall 
quantities. 


Cumix, boflard, or wild, Cuminoides, Lagœcia, in Botany, 


a genus of the pentandria monogynia claſs. Its characters 
are theſe: it hath many flowers collected into a head, in 
one common empalement, compoſed of eight indented 
leaves. The flower confiſts of five horned petals, at the 
bottom of which is ſituated a pointal, attended by five 
itamina : the pointal afterward becomes an oval ſeed, 
crowned with the empalement. There is only one known 
ſpecies of this plant, which is the cuminum ſylveſire, or 
wild cummin of authors. 


CUMPETES, in the Materia Medica, a name given by 


ſome of the Greek writers to the carpeſia of Galen and 
others. This was an aromatic drug, and was the younger 
thoots and tender twigs of an odoriferous tree, growing 
on ſome mountains in Pamphylia, which were collected 
in the ſpring, and, when dried. were uſed as a ſucceda- 
neum for the cinnamon. The word cumpetes often oc- 
curs in Myrepſus; but there is fome doubt in the ortho- 


graphy, whether it be cumpetes or cunipepesz there ſeems | 


molt xealou to believe the latter is the proper word. 
Charito mentions this drug in his antidotes, and the com- 
mentators uſually cxplain it by the word carpeſia or car- 
paſus, a name by which they underſtood, though impro- 
perly, the _ 3. The Greeks of the later ages, and 


| 


us is, that they are moſt frequent in clayey and ſoft places 
under ground; but in thoſe mines they are as frequent 
where the matter is hard ſtone ; and one of the moſt miſ- 
chievous that had then lately happened, was in a place 
every way ſurrounded with ſtone ſo hard, that the tools 
of the miners could ſcarce work through it; and the de- 
ſcent had, in the very ſpot where the damp was, been 
made by means of gunpowder. In ſome of the cuniculi 
in theſe mines, there are damps that regularly return on 
certain occaſions; as if the lower end of the cuniculus be 
filled up with water, certain parts in going to it are al- 
ways affected with damps, which will put out a lamp or 
candle the moment it enters them, and often do great 
miſchief to the miners in paſſing them. Phil. Tranſ. 
N* 48. See Dame. 


CUNILA lubula, in Botany, a name by which Pliny, and 


ſome other authors, have called the wild marjoram or 
origanum. 


Cu xi, in Botany. See IRON-wort. 
Cux1L a, in the Linnzan Sy/tem, makes a diſtinct genus of 


the diandria monogynia claſs z with a ringent corolla; the 
upper-lip is erect and plane; there are two torn fila» 
ments, and the germen turns to four ſeeds. 


' CUNILAGO, in Botany, is uſed by ſome authors for the 


þ 


cor yza. 


CUNINA, in Mythology, a goddeſs who had the care of 


little children. 


CUNNUS, the PUDENDU M muliebre ; or the anterior patts 


of the genitals of a woman, including the /abia pudendi, 
and mons Veneris. | 


 CUNOCEPHALT, in Myrhology, from xvar, deg, and ne- 


| 


cn, head, a kind of baboons, or animals with heads 
like thoſe of dogs, which were wonderfully endowed 
and preſerved, with great veneration, by the Egyptians, 


CUP 


aiſiſtance, the Egyptians found out tlie particular periods 
of the ſun and moon; and that one half of the animal 


was often buried, while the other half ſurvived; and]! 


that they could read and write. This ſtrange hiſtory, 
Dr. Bryant imagines, relates to the prieſts of Egypt, 
ſtyled cahen, to the novices in their temples, and to the 
examinations they were obliged to-undergo, before they 
could be admitted to the prieſtbood. The Egyptian col- 
leges were ſituated upon rocks or hills, called caph, and 
from their conſecration to the ſun, caph=e/y whence the 
Greeks deduced xeqaan, andfronreaben-caph-el they ſorm- 
ed zv13424406-: So that caben-caph»el was ſome royal ſemi- 
nary in Upper Egypt, whence. they drafted novices to 
ſupply their colleges and temples. By this etymology, 
he explains the above hiſtory, The death of one part, 
while-the other ſurvived, denoted the regular ſucceſſion 
of the Egyptian prieſthood. 'The cunecephali are alſo 
found in India, and other parts of the world. Theſe 
and the acephali were thus denominated from their place 
of reſidence, and from their worſhip. Bryant's Analyſis 
of Ancient Mythology, vol. i. p. 329, &c. 

CUNODONTES, a people mentioned by Solinus and Iſi- 
dorus, and by them ſuppoſed to have the teeth of dogs. 
They were probably denominated, ſays Dr. Bryant, from 
the object of their worſhip, the deity Chan-Adon, which 
the Greeks expreſſed Kuren, and thence called his vo- 
taries Cunodontes. Ibid. vol. i. p. 341. 

CUNONIA, in Botany, a genus of the decandria digynia 
claſs, with a five-petalled corolla, a five-leaved calyx, a 
bilocular, acuminated, polyſpermous capſule, and ityles 
longer than the flower. 

CUP, Calyx, a veſſel ſo called, of various forms and uſes. 
In the Ephem. German. we have a deſcription of a cup 
made of a common pepper-corn, by Oſwald Nerlinger ; 
which holds one thouſand two hundred other ivory cups, 
each having its ſeveral handle, all gilt on the edges; with 
room for four hundred more. 

Curs, among Herbaliſts, are thoſe ſhort green huſks in 
which flowers grow; ſome being divided into two, three, 
four, five, or 5 leaves. See CALYX. 

Cu vP-fountain. Sce FOUNTAIN. 

Cu vy-galls, in Natural Hiftary, a name given by authors to 
a very lingular kind of galls found on the leaves of the 
oak, and ſome other trees. They are of the figure of a 
cup, or drinking-glaſs, without its foot, being regular 
cones, adhering by their point or apex to the leaf; and 
the top or broad part is hollowed a little way. 
Belide this ſpecies of gall, the oak leaves furniſh us with 
ſeveral others, ſome of which are oblong, ſome round, 
and others flatted ; theſe are of various ſizes, and ap- 
pear on the leaves at various ſeaſons of the year. 'They 
all contain the worm of ſome ſmall * and this erea- 
ture paſſes all its changes in this its habitation, being 
ſometimes found in the worm, ſometimes in the nymph, 
and ſometimes in the fly ſtate, in the cavity of it. See 
Tab. of Injefts, NY 25. 

Co r-/hell, See SHELL. | 

CUPA, among the Ancients, a kind of boats, uſed in lay- 
ing bridges over rivers, being broad below, and narrow 
above. 

CUPANIA, in Botany, a genus of the monoecia maonadelphia 
claſs. The male of this genus hath a three- leaved calyx, 
a hve-petalled corolla, and five ſtamina : the female hath 
a three-leaved calyx, three-petalled corolla, a ſtyle di- 
vided into three parts, a three-celled capſule, and a 
double ſeed. 

CUPOLA, in Architecture, the ſame with DoME. 

The word is Italian, formed of the barbarous Latin cup- 
pala, otherwiſe called thela, and fornix. 

CUPPEL, Cors, or Corr, among Chemi/ts, a veſſel 
or utenſil, uſed in the trying and purifying of gold and 
ſilver ; called alſo TEST. See CoPPEL. 

CUPPELLATION, in Chemiſtry. See COPELLING. 

CUPPING, an operation in Chirurgery, for the diſcharge of 
blood, and other humours, by the ſkin. 

It is performed by collecting the humours into a tu- 
mour under the cutisz and letting them out thence, by 
ſcarificationz i. e. by ſeveral inciſions made with a 
ſcarificator, 
The inſtruments uſed herein are the cucurbitulæ, or cup- 
ping-glaſſes, and ſecarificater : the deſcription of each 
whereof fee under their proper head. 
The uſe of cupping-glaſſes is very extenſive, comprehend- 
ing almoſt the EE body : but their application is to be 
conſidered under two different circumitances ; for, they 
are either applied to the place firſt ſcarified with a knife, 
or to a whole ſkin, This latter is called dry, and the 
other ſanguinaccous or wet cupping. 
Cupping is performed cither with, or without fire. 
Cupping with fire is the more uſual proceſs z and is com- 
monly, among us, thus eſlected: the air in the cavity 
Vor. I. Nè 87, 


in many of their temples. It is related, that, by their | 


of the cucurbitula is heated, and ſo rate ſied, by the ap- 
plication of the flame of a lamp, or the like; and the 


veſſel immediately applied to the part to be eupped. 
Others, eſpecially the French, proceed thus: a piece of 


athxed to it: this is placed after the manner of a candle- 
ſtick on the part whereon the operation is to be per- 
formed, and covered with a cucurbitula of cupping-glaſs. 


with the flames of the candles, the glaſs is clapped cloſe 
to the ſkin; which is no ſooner touched, than the candles 
are extinguiſhed, and the tumor is raiſed; 
In cupping without fire inſtead of rarefying the air included 
in the cupping-glaſs by heat, it is done by a ſyringe ap- 
| plied to the neck of the tupping- glaſs, fitted with a braſs 
collar, cap, and valve: the cupping-glaſs being applied to 
the ſkin, and the SYRINGE. wrought, part of the air is 
pumped out of the cucurbitulaz and thus the tumor 
riſes, as in the former caſe. | 
The reaſon of the phenomenon is this: the air included 
in che cpping-glaſs being rarefied; a great - part of the 
load which before preſſed the part, and kept it down, 
and which ſtill continues to preſs the reſt of the body, is 
taken off; upon which the air, known to be-contained 
in the veſſels of the body, and mixed with the blood and 
Juices, expands itſelf, and raiſes a tumor, carrying 
with it the fluids wherewith it is mingled. 
The operation is performed on the back, and on the 
breaſts and thighs, to ſtop or promote the menſes: on 
the navel, for the colic, Cupping is alſo uſed for de- 
fluxions on the eyes, for venomous wounds, and bu- 
bocs ; on the head, for apoplexies, &c. | 
In dry cupping, before the application of the glaſs, a 
lighted candle or fire is to be conveyed into it, that the 
air being expelled by the heat, the glaſs may immedi- 
ately be adapted to, and impreſſed upon the body, until 
it adheres — an operation which the practitioners 
at bagnios perform with great dexterity. 
The uſe of dry cupping is twofold; either to make a re- 
vulſion of the blood from ſome particular part affected, 
or elſe to cauſe a derivation of it into the affected part 
upon which the glaſs is applied. It is in the firſt ſenſe 
that Hippocrates orders a large cupping-glaſs to be ap- 
plied under the breaſts of women, who have a too pro- 
fuſe diſcharge of the menſes, intending thereby to cauſe 
a revulſion of the blood upwards from the uterus. And 
upon the ſame principle have hzmorrhages at the noſe 
been ſtopped by applying cupping-glaſſes to the legs and 
feet, particularly about the ankles and knees. Spitting 
of blood from the lungs has alſo been cured by the ſame 
method; and Scultetus gives a remarkable inſtance of a 
woman, who by the repeated application of fix cupping- 
glaſſes, without ſcatification, to her thighs, was not 
only relieved of the troubleſome ſymptoms ariſing from 
an obſtruction of the menſes, but was allo freed from 
the obſtruction itſelf. 
Dry cupping is alſo uſed with ſucceſs to make a revulſion 
by applying the glaſſes to the temples, behind the ears, 
or to the neck and ſhoulders, for the removal of pains, 
vertigoes, and other diſorders of the head. They are 
alſo applied to the upper and lower limbs, to drive blood 
and ſpirits into them when they are paralytic and laſtly, 
to remove the ſciatica, or other pains in the joints. The 
operition in theſe caſes is to be 
looks red, and becomes painful. Heiſter's Surgery, 
308. 

PA of G-glaſs, cucurbitula, in Chirargery, a glaſs veſſel, 
applied to certain parts of the body, to draw the blood, 
and other humors, from within, outwards; to be diſ- 
charged through ſeveral inciſions made with a ſcariſi- 
cator. See the preceding article. 

The veſſel is-of various dimenſions : ſometimes, inſtead 
of glaſs, it is made of wood, horn, braſs, ſilver, &c. 

CUPRESSUS, in Betany. Sec CyFRESS: 

CUPRUM. See CorrEx. 

CURA avenacea, a diet drink of oaTs, much recom- 
mended by ſome authors in various diſtempers. 

CURATAS. See Cazic: 

CURATE is properly a PAR$0N, or vicar of a pariſh, who 
hath the charge or CURE of the pariſhioners ſouls. 

CURATE is now more-generally uſed for a deputy, or ſub- 
ſtitute of the parſon; or one who oſſiciates in the place 
of the incumbent, or beneficiary. And in caſe of plu- 
rality of livings, or where a clergyman is old and infirm, 
it is requiſite there ſhould be a curate to perform the cure 
of the church. He is to be licenſed and admitted by the 
biſhop of the dioceſe, or by an ordinary having epiſcopal 
juriſdiction: and when a curate hath the approbation of 
the biſhop, he uſually appoints the ſalary too; and in 
ſuch caſe, if he be not paid, the curate hath a proper 
remedy in the eccleſiaſtical court, by a ſequeſtration of 
the profits of the benefice : but if he hath no licence from 
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card is cut round, and a lamp, or four little wax candles, 


After the included air has been well heated and rateſied 


repeated till the part 
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the biſhop, be is put to his remedy at common law, 
where he muſt prove the agreement, &c. Rights of 


Clergy, 127. By ſtatute, where curates are licenſed b 
"% the: bien, they are to be appointed by him a ſhpen 
not exceeding 50/. nor leſs than 20 l. per annum, accord- 
ing to the value of the livings ; to be paid by the rector 
or vicar: and the ſame may be done, on any complaint 
made. Stat. 12 Anne, c. 2. | 


There are perpetual crates as well as temporary, who | 
are appointed where tytbes are impropriate, and no vi- 


carage endowed. Theſe are not removable, and the im- 

propriators are obliged to find them, ſome whereof have 

| 8 portions of the tythes ſettled on them. Stat. 29 
Car. II. ; 

CURATELLA, in Botany, a genus of the polyandria digy- 

nia claſs ; having a five-leaved calyx, four | prom two 

7 L 70 a bipartite capſule, with double- ſeeded cells. 


ATIVE indication, among Phyſicians, that which di- 


rects what is to be done for the cure of a difeafe. See 

SYMPTOM, and INDICATION. 

CURA'TOR, among the Romans, an officer under the 
emperors, who regulated the price of all kinds of mer- 
chandize and vendible commodities in the cities of the 
empire. 

They had likewiſe the fuperintendence of the cuſtoms 
and tributes z whence alſo they were called hbgi/te. 

Cox Arok, iniCivil Law, a truſtee, or perſon nominated 

to take care of the affairs and intereſts of a perſon eman- 
cipated, or interdicted. 
In countries where the Roman law prevails, between the 
age of fourteen and twenty-four years, minors have cura- 
tors aſſigned them; till fourteen, they have tutors. 

CURATOR of an univerſity, in the United Provinces, is an 
elective office, to which belongs the direction of the af- 
fairs of the univerſity ; as, the adminiſtration of the re- 
venues, the inſpection of the profeſſors, &c. 

The curators are choſen by the ſtates of each province: 
the univerſity of Leyden has three; the burghermaſters 
of the city have a fourth. 

CURB, in the Manege, a chain of iron faſtened to the up- 
per part of the branches of a bridle, in the part called 
the cye, and running over the horſe's beard. Care ſhould 
be taken that it be neither too long nor too ſhort, and 
that the links be large and ſmooth. 

Conn, in Farriery, is a hard and callous ſwelling on the 
hind part of the hock, attended with ſtiffneſs, and fome- 
times with pain and lameneſs. See SPAvIN. 

CURCAS, in Botany, a name given in Egypt to an eſcu- 
lent root, approaching to the taſte and virtues of the 


colccaſia. 
It is alſo a name uſed in Malabar, ſor a ſmall fruit of the 


ſhape and ſize of a hazel nut. Both theſe things have 


the credit of being great provocatives; and it is very pro- 
bable, that the curcas of the Eaſt Indies may be the fruit 
called bel by Avicenna, and ſaid to poſſeſs the ſame fa- 
mous virtues. Garcias has been led into a very great 
error by this ſimilarity of names and virtues, and ſu 
poſes the curcas of Egypt the ſame with the curcas of the 
Eaſt Indies. 

CURCULIO, in Zoology, the name of a 

diſtinguiſhed by having their antennæ 
ted horny ſnout. See SCARABAUS. 
RCUM, in the Materia Medica of the Arabians, the 
name of the large celandine; the roots of which, when 
dried, were uſed by the dyers of thoſe times as a yellow 
colour, and by the phyſicians as deobſtruents. 

CURCUMA, turmeric. See 'TURMERIC. 

CURDLING, the coagulating or fixing of any fluid body 

articularly milk. . 
— ſays, that Ariſtzeus ſon of Apollo, and Cyrene 
daughter of the river Peneus, were the firſt who found 
the ſecret of curdling milk. 

At Florence they curdle their milk for the making of 
cheeſe with artichoke flowers; in lieu of the rennet uſed 
ſor the ſame purpoſe among us. 

The Biſaltæ, a people of Macedonia, Rochfort obſerves, 
live wholly upon curdled milk, i. e. on curds. He adds, 
that curds are the whole food of the people of Upper 
Auvergne in France, and whey their wy drink. 
Women newly delivered are fubject to have their milk 
curdled, converted into little grumæ, in their breaſts, which 
occaſions violent pains, with a ſhivering in the back. 
It is owing to the want of being ſucked z whence the 
method of remedying, and preventing it, is apparent. 

CURE, in Medicine. See PALLIATIVE cure. 

Cue of ſouls, a benefice, the incumbent whereof has the 
charge and guidance of the ſouls of the people within a 
certain extent of ground, called a pariſh. 

Such are a vicar, a rector, &c. in contradiſt inction to a 

prebend, a dean, a chantor, &c, 

CuREs, fine, See SINE, | 

Cure, in Falconry, the ſame with CASTING. 


us of beetles, 
xed to an clon- 


 CUREMA, in Zoology, the naine of a fiſh of che mullet 
kind, but of a remarkable ſize, growing to two feet 

longs and having a very large moveable upper lip ; the 

under one _—— — triangular in figure, and ſcarce 
viſible, being ſomething ſhorter than the upper. Its 
eyes are large, and its fins of a fine filvery white; in all 

. _ —4 2 reſembles — common mullet. 

| „ in Antiquity, a fort of prieſts, or 
iſle of Crete; called 2ifo es -- 8 

The name curetes, according to Strabo, was given them 
becauſe of their cutting off the hair before, to prevent 
the enemy's taking hold thereof : the word being Greek 
run, of xepa, tonſure, from eg, tende. Others de. 
rive it from x«go7pogia, the feeding or educating of a child ; 
becauſe they are ſaid to have educated Jupiter, 
The curetes are ſaid to have been originally of mount 
Ida, in Phrygia z for which reaſon they were alfo called 
Idæi Daciyli. Ovid ſays, they had their origin from à 
huge ſhower of rain: Lucian and Diodorus Siculus re- 
preſent them as very expert in caſting of darts; though 
other authors give them no weapons but bucklers and 
pikes : but all agree in furniſhing them with tabors ang 
caſtanettasz and relate, that they uſed to dance much to 
the noiſe and claſhing thereof. 
Some authors, however, give a different account of the 
curetes according to Pezron, and others, the cureres 
were, in the times of Saturn, &c. and in the countries 
of Crete and Phrygia, what the druids and bards were 
afterwards among the Gauls, &c. i. e. they were prieſts 
who had the care of what related to religion, and the 
worſhip of the gods. 

Hence, as in thoſe days it was ſuppoſed there was no 

communication with the gods but by divinations, au- 

ä and the operations of magic; the cureres paſſed 

or magicians and enchanters : to theſe they added the 
ſtudy of the ſtars, of nature, and poeſy; and ſo were 

8 aſtronomers, &c. 
uch were the curetes, and after them the druids ; with 

this difference, that the cxretes, in the time of the Titans, 

went to the wars; for which reaſon they were armed, 
and were wonderfully dextrous in dancing, cap-+-pic, 
ſhaking their bucklers and javelins: from which action, 

Pezron conjectures, they took their name curetes ; cure, 

in the Celtic, being the fame with zue in the Greek; 

q. d. I firike or beat. 

According to Kircher, the curetes were what the ſpirits 

are among the Cabbaliſts, the powers in Dionyſius, the 

. among the Platoniſts, and the genii among the 

tians. 

Vol ius, De Idololat. diſtinguiſhes three kinds of curetet; 

thoſe of Ætolia, thoſe of Phrygia, and thoſe of Crete, 

who were originally derived from the Phrygians. 

The firſt, he ſays, took their name from xupa, tonſure; 

becauſe, from the time of a combat wherein the enemy 

ſeized their long hair, they always kept it cut: thoſe of 

Phrygia and Crete, he ſuppoſes were ſo called from x»pos, 

young man; becauſe they were young; or becauſe they 

nurſed Jupiter when he was young. 

CURFEU, q. d. couvre-feu, a ſignal of retreat, given in 
cities taken in war, &. to advertiſe the inhabitants to 

o to bed, and not to ſtir out any more. 
The curfeu-bell, wherewith the fignal was anciently 
given, was ſometimes hung up as a puniſhment of ſedi- 
tion. Paſquier ſays, it was called * and garefou ; as 
being intended to advertiſe the people to ſecure them- 
ſelves from the robbers and debauchees of the night. 
The moſt ancient curſeu was that eſtabliſhed in Fogland 
by William the Conqueror; who appointed, under ſe- 
vere penalties, that, at the ringing of a bell at eight 
o'clock in the evening, every one ſhould put out their 
lights, cover, or rake up their fires, and go to bed. 
hence, to this day, where a bell is accuſtomed to be 
rung about bed-time, it is called curfeu-bell. It was 
aboliſhed by Henry I. 

CURIA, in our Ancient Cufloms. It was uſual for the kings 
of England to ſummon the biſhops, peers, and great 
men of the kingdom, to ſome particular place, at the 
chief feſtivals in the year; and this aſſembly is called, by 
our hiſtorians, curia ; becauſe they were conſulted about 
the weighty affairs of the nation; whence it was fome- 
times alſo called /olemnis curia, generalis curia, Aug uſtalis 
curia, and curia 2 &ec. 

CURI1A adviſare vult, in Law, is a deliberation which the 
court ſometimes take, before they give judgment in 2 
cauſe wherein there ſeems to be any point of diff - 
culty. | 

Come, accedas ad. See ACCEDAS. 

Cur1z#, auxilium. See AUXILIUM. 

CuRIA baronum. See CouRT-baren. 

Cura claudenda, is a writ that lies againſt him who ſhould 

fence and incloſe the ground, but refuſes or defers to do 

it, | 


| 


CuRIA 


CUR 


CuRIA militum, a court ſo called 3 anciently held at Carif. 


brook caſtle, in the iſle of Wight. 

Et idem dominus Willielmus de inſula facere debet ſeftam ad 
curiam domini caftri de Cariſbroc, de tribus ſeptimanit in tres 
eptimanas, in curia que vocatur curia militum. 


CuRIA, rectus in. See RECTUS. | 
CuRIA, among the Romans, denoted a portion, of divi- 


ſion, of a tribe. | 
In the time of Romulus, a tribe conſiſted of ten curiæ, 
or a thouſand men; each curia being one hundred: that 
legiſlator made the fizſt diviſion of his people into thirty 
curie. 
Afterwards, curia, or domus curialis, became uſed for the 

lace where each curia held its aſſemblies. 

ence, alſo, curia paſſed to the ſenate-houſe; and it is 
from hence the moderns come to uſe the word curia, 
couRT, for a place of juſtice, and for the judges, &c. 
there aſſembled. 
Varro derives the word from cura, care, q. d. an aſſem- 
bly of people charged with the care of public affairs: 
— * deduce it from the Greeks; maintaining, that at 
Athens they called zvpra the place where the magiſtrate 
held his aſſiſes, and the people uſed to afſemble : fe, 
again, may come from xvpog, authority, power ; becauſe 
it was here the laws were made. 


CURIALITAS Angiiz. See CourTEsyY of England. 
CURIASSIERS, in Var, horſemen that wear armour. 


Theſe have ſametimes only breaſt-plates. 


CURIATA comitia. See ComiT1a curiata. 
CURICACA, in Zoology, the name of a Braſilian bird, 


called maſarino by the Portugueſe. It is a very large 
bird, approaching to the ſize of a gooſe, but in ſhape 
reſembling the curlew. Its beak is fix fingers breadth 
long; its head and neck are covered with white and yel- 
low feathers; and its whole body is black, except that 
on the back, the head, and the lower part of the belly, 
it has a greyiſh caſt. It is much eſteemed at table. 
There is another ſpecies of it ſmaller than the former, 


not exceeding the ſize of a pullet. It is common about 
the rivers. 


CURIMATA, in Zoology, a name by which ſome authors 


have called the LavaRETvUs, a ſmall fiſh, of a ſort of 
middle nature, between truttaceous and the herring 
kind, and caught in the American and German lakes. 


CURING, is uſed for the preſerving fiſh, fleſh, and other 


animal ſubſtances, by means of certain additions of 
things, to prevent putrefaction. One great method of 
doing this, is by ſmoking the bodies ; that is, the mak- 
ing them imbibe a great quantity of vegetable ſumes ; 
for this is uſually done where wood is burnt. The rea- 
ſon of this ſort of preſervation is eaſily ſeen by the cu- 
rious enquirer, fince wherever wood, or any vegetable 
of the acid tribe is burnt, the acid particles go off with 
the ſmoke, and in this form penetrate into, and _ 
themſelves in animal ſubſtances expoſed thereto ; by 
which means this ſmoke acts upon them in the ſame 
manner that the fumes of ſpirit of nitre would do : and 
whether it be not a nitrous acid that tinges hams, her- 
rings, &c. to a redneſs in the drying, is a ſubject worth 
enquiry. Shaw's Lectures, p. 152. 


CURIO, che chief, and prieſt of a cUuR1A. 


Romulus, upon dividing the people into curiæ, gave 
each diviſion a chief, who was to be prieſt of that curia, 
under the title of curio, and flamen curtalis. 

His buſineſs was to provide and officiate at the ſacrifices 
of the curia, which were called curionia; the curia fur- 
niſhing him with a ſum of money on that conſideration : 
which penſion or appointment was called curtontum. 
Each diviſion had the election of its curio; but all theſe 
particular curios were under the direction of a ſuperior, 
or general, called curio maximus; who was the head of 
the body, and elected by all the curios, aſſembled in the 
comitia curialis. 

All theſe inſtitutions were introduced by Romulus, and 
confirmed by Numa, as Halicarnaſſeus relates it. God- 
Wyn will have two curies in each curia. 


CURIOSUS, an officer of the Roman empire, during the 


c 


URIOSI nature, aca 


middle age, appointed to take care that no frauds and 
regularities were committed; particularly no abuſes in 
what related to the poſts, the roads, &c. and to give 
intelligence to the court of what paſſed in the provinces. 
This made the curio/7 people of importance; and put 
them in a condition of doing more harm than they pre- 
vented: on which account, Honorius caſhiered them, 
at leaſt in ſome parts of the empire, anne 415, 

The curiofi came pretty near to what we call controllers : 
they had their name from cura, care; quod curis agendis 
& evettionibus curſus publici inſpiciendis operam darent. | 
demy of the. See ACADEMY. 


CURLEW, the Engliſh name of the anquaTA or numenins, 


Curlews frequent our coaſts in winter in large flocks, but 
reure to breed in ſummer on the more mountainous parts | 


CURMI 


CURN 


C UR 


of the country. Their fleſh is rank and TY thou 
ſome have highly commended it. + gh 


CurLew, fone, a ſpecies of the cHaRapRIUs, It is 4 


migratory bird, appears in Englarid about the middle of 
April, and retires in autumn. It is remarkable for a 
K ſhrill noiſe, which it begins in the evening: it 
reeds in rabbit-burrows, arid alſo lays its eggs, which are 
two of a copper colour, among the ſtones on the bare 
ground. It feeds in the night on worms and caterpillars ; 
and it is faid they will ene mice. Its fleſh is elleemed 
oy delicate food. In habit, make, and manners, this 
bird approaches near to the BST ARD. 
RMl, a name given by the ancients to a ſort of malt 
liquor or ale. It was made of barley, and was drank by 
the cople of many nations inſtead of wine, according to 
Dioſcorides's account. He accuſes it of cauſing pains in 
the head, generating bad juices, and diſordering the 
nervous ſyſtem. He alſo ſays, that in the weſtern part 
of Iberia, and in Britain, ſuch a ſort of liquor was in his 
time iro ared from wheat inſtead of barley. 


„a meaſure of corn, containing four buſhels, 
or half a quarter. 


CURR tree, riben in Botany, a genus of the pentor= 


dria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower 
has a bellied empalement, cut at the top into five obtuſe 
concave ſegments: it has five ſmall, obtuſe, ere petals, 
. the border of the empalement; and five awl- 
aped ſtamina inſerted in the empalement, terminated 
by incumbent compreſſed ſummits. A roundiſh germen 
is ſituated under the flower, ſupporting a biſid ſtyle, 
crowned by obtuſe ſtigmas; which afterward becomes a 
globular umbilicated fruit, with one cell, containing 
many roundiſh compreſſed ſeeds. There are four ſpecies. 
The currant-tree is {aid to have been firſt brought from 
the iſle of Zant belonging to Venice, and planted in 
England in the year 1533. 
The firſt ſort grows natucally in the northern parts of 
Europe, but has been long cultivated in the gardens, 
and greatly improved; ſo that at preſent there are the 
following varieties in the Engliſh gardens; viz. The 
common currant with ſmall red fruit, the ſame with 
white fruit, and another with pale fruit, which is com- 
monly called the Champagne current : but ſince the two 
forts of Dutch currants have been introduced, and be- 
come common in the gardens, the old red and white 
currants have been almoſt baniſhed. The ſecond ſort, 
called the ſweet alpine currant, is kept in a few gardens 
for the ſake of variety; but as the fruit is very ſmall, 
and has little flavour, it is not much cultivated. The 
third ſort, which is a black currant, grows naturally in 
Helvetia, Sweden, and other northern countries; and 
is ſometimes cultivated in gardens for its ſruit, of which 
is made a rob very much eſteemed for ſore throats ; from 
whence the fruit has been called ſquinancy berries, on 
account of their great uſe in quinſies. As this fruit has 
a ſtrong diſagreeable flavour, it is ſeldom admitted to 
the table. The fourth ſort grows naturally in Penſylva- 
nia; but the fruit does not merit cultivation. 
The fruit of the red and white currants, are greatly eſ- 
teemed for the table, and are alſo ve in fevers : 
they are contng and grateful to the ſtomach, quench 
thirſt, and are ſomewhat reſtringent. The jelly made 
with the juice of this fruit and ſugar, is very grateful in 
fevers, and is uſed as ſauce to the table. This fruit 
may be procured good much longer than moſt others, 
upon the plants, by planting them in different ſituations : 
for if they are planted againſt pales or walls expoſed to 
the ſouth, the fruit will ripen in June; and by planting 
ſome againſt north walls, if they are ſcreened from 
birds, and covered from the autumnal froſts, they may 
hang until. November; and as the fruit is greatly uſed 
for tarts, it is very convenient to keep a ſucceſſion of 
them for ſo long a time. 
The ſeveral ſpecies of currants are very eaſily propagated, 
by planting their cuttings any time ſrom September to 
March, upon a ſpot of treſh earth, which muſt be care- 
fully kept clear from weeds in the ſpring; and in the 
dry weather, the yonng planes mult be frequently water- 
ed. When they have ſtood about two years in this place, 
they will be fit to tranſplant to the places where they are 
to remain; and this ſhould be done when the leaves are 
juſt decayed, that they may have time to be rooted before 
winter. If they are for ſtandards, they ſhould be planted 
in rows of ten feet diſtance from one another, and the 
trees in each row four feet from each other; but the 
much better way is to train them in eſpaliers, in which 
ſtate they take up much leſs room, and their fruit is 
much the finer. They ſhould be placed at eight feet 
diſtant in eſpaliers, and all their branches trained hori- 
zontally. They are to be allowed the ſame diſtance 
when {ect againit walls or pales. ü 
Currant-trees produce their fruit on the former year's 


I wood, 


* - 
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is always beſt taſted when they grow in a dry ſoil, and 
an open ſpot of ground. Miller. 

 CorranTs, in Commerce, a kind of little raiſins, or dried 

rapes of different colours, black, white, or red; brought 

rom ſeveral places of the Archipelago, and among 
others, from the iſthmus of Corinth; whence their 
name, caurrants, q. d. Corinths. | 
They muſt be choſen new, ſmall, and in large maſſes; 
and care be taken, that the little Spaniſh currants be not 
foiſted in their room. When made up in bales, they 
may keep two or three years, without ſtirring, or giving 
them air. Their uſe is in ſeaſoning ſeveral viands, and 
in ſome medicinal compoſitions z where they ſerve in 
lieu of raifins. Sir George Wheeler's account of theſe 
fruits, and the manner of preparing them, is very cu- 
rious. The ifland of Zant, he obſerves, is the chief 
place whence currants are brought: the Morea, or the 
iſthmus of Corinth, which was anciently the principal | 
plantation, and whence the Latins denominated them 
nb Corinthiace, now produces no more, as having been 
much neglected; the jealouſy of the Turks not allowing 
large veſſels to enter the gulph to take them off their 

- hands. | 
They do not grow on buſhes, like our gooſeberries, though 
that be the common opinion, but on vines, like other 
grapes; except that the berech are ſomewhat thicker, and 
the grapes ſomewhat ſmaller : they have no ſtone, and, 
in this country, are all red, or rather black. 

They gather them in Auguſt, difpoſe them in couches 
on the ground till they be dry, clean them, and lay them 
up in magazines, which the natives call /eragiios; pour- 
ing them in at a hole, till the magazine be full. They 
cling ſo faſt together by their own weight, that they ace 
ſorced to be dug out with iron inſtruments. 

To barrel them for ſending abroad, they have people 
who greaſe their feet and legs, and tread them cloſe, 
that they may keep the better. They are fold for about 
twelve crowns the thouſand weight; and pay as much 
cuſtom. to the ſtate of Venice. 

Zant produces enough yearly to load five or ſix veſſels; 
Cephalonia three or four; and the other iſlands one. 
The Englith have a factory at Zant; the Dutch two 
or three merchants, and the French one : the Engliſh 
conſuming more than fix times the quantity that both 
France and Holland do together. Thoſe of Zant know 
but little of the uſe we make of them; being perſuaded 
they only ſerve in dyeing of cloth; and being entirely 
ignorant of the luxury of Chriſtmas pyes, and Engliſh 
puddings. 

CuRRAanT, or COURANT money, good money, or that 
which paſſes in commerce from one to another, Sec 
COURANT. 

CurRanTt accompts. Sec Book. 

CURRANT coins. See Coix. 

CURRANT price. Sce PRICE. | 

CurRANT, Curranto, alſo denotes a ſort of running French 
dance; ſometimes, a muſical air in triple time. See 
COURANT. 

CURRE, an Enghſh name for the fiſh called by authors 
cuculus, and by us more frequently named the red GUR- 
NARD. 

CURRENCY. Paper currency, with reſpect to the Britiſh 
colonies in America. 

On the firſt ſettlement of theſe colonies, an Engliſh 
crown was five ſhillings in denomination ; but the trade 
there was chiefly carned on by — one commo- 
dity for another, and with little or no filver or gold : 
ſugar, tobacco, and rice, ſerved as a medium for trade 
in ſome of the plantations. 

As the American commerce flouriſhed, foreign ſpecie 
were introduced, and became a medium for trade; and 
bills of credit, commonly called paper credit, or paper 
currency, were remitted to ſome colonies by their govern- 
ments, to be diſcharged by a tax or otherwiſe, at cer- 
tain times to come, which added to their medium of 
trade and circulation, and auſwered the intention of 
theſe colonies while they kept within due bounds, 

As the ſaid ſilver coin went by tale, and were not milled, 
they were clipped to ſuch a degree, that the exchange to 
England varied in proportion; and the paper currency 
alſo varied in value, and was depreciated in ſeveral of 
the colonies, occaſioned by their remitting more than 
their trade and property could bear, or from fome other 
miſtaken 2 

Now ſor the better regulating all money and exchange 
throughout his majeſty's colonies md plantations in 

America, it may be propoſed that there be an equal and 
fixed price for ſilver throughout all thoſe colonies ; and | 
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that all contracts or bargains from ſome certain day to 


come, be made for ſuch money ; and ſuch mone to be 
accounted, received, taken, paid, ſued for, and reco. 
vered accordingly, And no recovery to be made for 
any — of different ſorts or denominations, that ſhall 
be contracted for after ſuch time, except for ſuch money 
and at ſuch prices as ſhall thus be ſettled. This will 
naturally be called ſterling money, proclamation money 
or new money; and what is now current, be it what 
it will, will be called old currency or old money. 
Notwithſtanding ſuch a regulation, there would till be 
a ſmall exchange in the ſeveral plantations, in proportion 
to the riſk, charge, and other incidents attending the 
ions png money from one colony to another: but 
every one for the future may _ an equal value upon 
the repayment of the money he ſhall credit, lend, or 
trade for, without having the value of his property di- 
miniſhed by any law or cuſtom while it is in other peo- 
1 hands, which is the principal aim of the propo- 
ition. 


CURRENT, from curre, ] run; in Hydregrophy, a ſtream 


or flux of water in any direction. The ſetting of the 
current, is that point of the compaſs towards which the 
waters run; the drift of a current, is the rate it runs an 
hour. 

Currents, in the fea, are either natural and general, 1g 
ariſing from the diurnal rotation of the earth on its axis; 
or accidental and particular, cauſed by the waters bein 

driven againſt promontories, or into gulphs and ſtreights, 
where, wanting room to ſpread, they are driven back, 
and thus diſturb the ordinary flux of the ſea. 

The currents arc fo violent under the equator, where the 
motion of the earth is the greateſt, that they carry veſſels 
very ſpeedily from Africa to America; but abſolutely 
prevent their return the ſame way: fo that ſhips are 
forced to run as far as the fortieth degree of latitude, to 
find a paſſage into Europe. | 

In the Streights of Gibraltar, the currents almoſt con- 
ſtantly drive to the caſtward, and carry ſhips into the 
Mediterranean : they are uſually, too, found to drive 
the ſame way in. St, George's channel. The great vio- 
lence and danger of the ſea in the Streights of Magellan, 
is attributed to two contrary currents ſetting in, one from 
the South, and the other ſrom the North ſea. 


CURRENTS, with reſpect to Navigation, may be defined, 


certain progreſſive motions of the water of the ſea, in ſc- 
veral places; by which a ſhip may happen to be carried 
forward more ſwiſtly, or retarded, in her courſe, accord- 
ing to the direction or ſetting of the current, in, with, or 
againſt, the courſe or way of the ſhip. 

The buſineſs of currents making a conſiderable article in 
navigation; the way they ſect, together with their ſtrength, 
is to be careſully obſerved : this ſome do by the ripplings 
of the water, and by the driving of the froth along the 
ſhore, when in ſight of it; but the more uſual, as well as 
more accurate way, is thus : they firſt fix their boat, by 
throwing out a triangular piece of wood, with a piece of 
lead faſtened to it, and tied to the ſtem of the boat with 
a cord, and letting it fink eighty or a hundred fathom ; 
or ſometimes, by a kettle tied by the bowl, and ſunk, as 
the other. By either of theſe means, the boat is brough? 
to ride as at anchor; which done, the log is calt over, 
the glaſs turned, and as the log-line veers out, the dritt 
of the log is ſet with the compaſs. See CALM. 

This ſhews whether there be any current, or none; and 
if any, which way it ſets, and at what rate it drives : 
obſerving, however, to add ſomething to the drift, for 
the boat's drift; for though ſhe appear to ſtand ſtill, 
yet, in reality, ſhe is found to move. This addition, 
experience has thus determined : if the line ſhe ride by 
be ſixty fathom, a third part of the diift to be added; if 
eighty fathom, a ſourth ; if a hundred, a fifth. 
If a ſhip ſail along the direction of a current, it is Cvi- 
dent the velocity of the current muſt be added to that of 
the veſſel : if her courſe be directly againſt the carr, 
it muſt be ſubtracted: if ſhe ſail athwart the current, ber 
motion will be compounded with that of the current; 
and her velocity augmented, or retarded, according to 
the angle of her direction with that of the direction of 
the current ; i, e. ſhe will proceed in the diagonal of the 
two lines of direction, and will deſcribe or paſs through 
that diagonal in the ſame time wherein the would have 
defcribed either of the ſides, by the ſeparate forces. 

To determine a ſhip's courſe and diftance, ſailing obligue!y 
with, or again/l, a current. Suppoſe, v. 95 the fails 
N. E. 110 miles, in a current which ſets 8. W. 30 miles 
in the ſame time: to ſolve the problem geometrically z 
ſet off four points from N towards E (Tab. Navigation, 
fig. 15.), and draw AC equal to 110 miles; from C 
draw CB, parallel to the line NNE, and g * to 30 
miles: laſtly, draw AB, which will be the ſhip's true 
courſe and diſtance. 25 


To find which trigonometrically, In the triangle ABC, 
there are given AC 110, BC zo, and the angle C 229 
30'z then, AC+BC: AC-BC:: t, FA+B:t,+B 
—A. That is, as the ſum of AC and BC, viz. 140, 
is to their difference 80 : : ſo is the tangent of 78? 45” to 
the tangent of 70 49". Hence her true courſe appears to 
be N. E. 7 50 eaſterly. For her diſtance; as the fine 
of the angle A, 7" $0 is to the drift of the current BC, 
zo, ſo is the fine of the angle at C 229 30”, to the diſ- 
| tance run, viz. 83 miles. | 
CurRENTs, Under, are diſtinct from the upper or appa- 
rent, and in different places ſet or drive a contrary way. 
Dr. Thomas Smith, Phil. 'Tranſ. Ne 158. or Abr. vol. 
ii. p. 288, 289, makes it highly probable; that in the 
Downs, in the Streights of Gibraltar, &c. there is an 
under- current, whereby as much water is carried out, as 
is brought in by the _— 
This he argues from the oſſing between the north and 
ſouth Foreland, where it runs tide and half-tide, i. e. it 
is either ebb or flood in that part of the Downs three 
hours before it is ſo off at ſea: a certain ſign, that though 
the tide of flood runs aloft, yet the tide of ebb runs 
under-foot, i. e. cloſe by the ground; and To at the 
tide of ebb it will flow under-foot. 
This he confirms by an experiment in the Baltic Sound, 
communicated to him by an able ſeaman preſent at the 
making it: being there, then, with one of the king's 
frigates, they went with their pinnace into the mid- 
ſtream, and were carried violently by the current. Soon 
after that, they ſunk a baſket with a large cannon-buller, 
to a certain depth of water, which gave check to the 
boat's motion; and ſinking it ſtill lower and lower, the 
boat was driven a-head to the windward, againſt the 
upper-current; the current aloft not being above four or 
ve fathom deep. He added, that the lower the baſket | 
was let down, the ſtronger the wnder-current was 
found. 
From this principle, it is eaſy to account for that conti- 
nual in-draught of water out of the Atlantic into the 
- Mediterranean, through the Streights of Gibraltar; a 
paſſage about twenty miles broad: yet, without any ſen- 
ſible riſing of the water along the coaſts of Barbary, &c. 
or any overflowing of the lands, which there he very 
low. | 
Dr. Halley ſolves the currents ſetting in at the Streights 
without overflowing the banks, by the great evapora- 
tion; without ſuppoling any under-wurrent. 
CURRICULUS, in our Ancient Writers, denotes the year, 
or courſe of a year. 
Actum eft hoc annorum dominice incarnations quater guingua- 
genis & gquingquies, quinis luſiris, & tribus curriculis; 1. e. 
In the year 1028; for four times fifty makes two hun- 
dred, and five times two hundred makes one thouſand ; 
five luftres are twenty-five years, and three curriculi ate 
three years. 
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| wire; this wire is taken off by a fine ſtorie ; and the edge 
is then turned to a kind of ve wire by a piece of 


ſteel, in form of a bodkin, which ſteel is uſed to renew 
the edge in the operation. # | 


water again, and /coured upon a board or ſtone com- 
monly appropriated to that uſe. Scouring is performed 


ſtone, or with ſome other ſtone of a good grit, not un- 
like in thickneſs and ſhape to the ſlate with which ſome 
houſes are covered. Theſe ſtones force out of the leather 
a white ſort of ſubſtance, called the b/oom, produced by 
the oak-bark in tan ng. The hide or ſkin is then con- 
veyed to the ſhade or drying place, where the oily ſub- 
ſtances are applied, termed lung or dubbing : the oil 
uſed for this purpoſe is prepared by the oil leather- 
dreſſers, by boiling ſheep-ſtins or doe-ſkins in cod oil. 
This is put on both ſides of the leather, but in a greater 
and thicker quantity on the fleſh, than on the grain or 
hait-ſide. | 

Thus we have purſued the currying of leather in its wet 
ſtate, and through its firſt ſtage, commonly called getting 
out, 

When it is thoroughly dry, an inſtrument with teeth on 
the under- ſide, called a graining board, is firſt applied to 
the fleſh-fide, which is termed graining; then to the grain- 
ſide, called bruifing : the whole of this operation is in- 
tended to ſoften the piece of leather, to which it is ap- 
plied. I bitening or paring ſucceeds, which is performed 
with a fine edge on the knife already deſcribed, and uſed 
in taking off the greaſe from the fleſh. It is then boarded 
up or grained again, by applying the graining board, firſt 
to the grain, and then to the fleſh. 

It is now fit for waxing, which begins with colowring. 
This is performed by rubbing with a bruſh dipped in a 
compoſition of oil and lamp-black on the fleſh, till it be 
thoroughly black: it is then /izea, called black ſizing, 
with a bruſh or ſpunge, dried, tallowed with a woollen 
cloth, and /icked4 upon the fleſh with a broad ſmooth 
piece of glaſs, ſized again with a ſpunge: and when 
dry, this Dart of leather, called — or black on the fleſh, 
Is curried, 

Cu rying leather on the hair or grain-ſide, termed black 
on the grain, is the ſame in the Fr operation wich that 
dreſt on the feb, till it is ſcoured. Then the firlt black 
is applied to it, while wet; which black is a ſolution of 
copperas in fair water, or in the water in which the ſkins, 
as they come from the tanner, have been ſoaked : this is 
firſt put upon the grain, after it has been rubbed with 
a ſtone; then rubbed over with a bruth dipped in ſtale 
urine ; licked out with an icon flicker, in order to make 
the grain come out as fine as poſſible z and then fAuffed, 
in the manner already deſcribed among the firſt opera- 
tions of currying : and when dry, it is ſeaſoned, i. e. rub- 


of a ſharp gritty ſubſtance, till it comes to a kind of 


After the leather is properly ſhaved, it is thrown into the _ 


by rubbing the grain or hair-ſide with a piece of pumice- . 
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CURRIED hide. Sec Hi1DE. | 

CURRIERS are thoſe who dreſs and colour leather, after 
it comes from the tan-yard. If curriers do not curry 
leather that is ſent to them, within ſixteen days between 
Michaelmas and Lady-day, and in eight days at other 
times, they are liable to a forfeiture of 57. on conviction 
before a juſtice, to be levied by diſtreſs, &c. but ſubject 
to a mitigation. 12 Geo. IL. c. 25. 

CURRODREPANUS,. formed of currus, chariot, and 
Jpecravor, ſeythe Or fickle 1 in Antiquity, a kind of chariot 
armed with ſcythes. The driver of theſe chariots was 
obliged to ride on one of the horſes, as there was no 
other ſeat for him; the uſual place for him being all | 
armed with knives, as was likewiſe the hinder part of 
the chariot. There were no ſcythes pointing down to 


bed over with a bruſh dipped in copperas water on the 
grain, till it be perfectly black; then licked with a ſtone 4 
of a good grit, to take out the wrinkles and coarſe grain | 
as much as poſſible: after this the grain is raiſed with a 4 
fine graining board, by turning & ſkin or piece of 

leather in various directions; and when a little dried, it 1 
is bruiſed, in order to ſoften it. When it is thoroughly | | 


dry, it is whitened, bruiſed again, and grained in two or 
three different ways; and when oiled upon the grain 
with a mixture of oil and tallow, it is finiſhed. 
Bull and cow-hides are ſometimes curried for the uſe of 
ſadlers and collar-makers; but the principal operations 
are much the ſame as thoſe we have already deſcribed. 
It ſhould, however, be obſerved, that only a ſmall por- 
tion of fleſh is taken off from hides 2 for theſe 
the earth, either from the beam or axle- tree; but theſe | purpoſes. Hides for the roofs of coaches, &c. are 
were fixed at the head of the axle- tree in ſuch a manner, | ſhaved neatly as thin as ſhoe-hides, and blacked on the 
as to be moveable by means of a rope, and thereby could] grain. 
be raiſed or let down, and drawn forward or let fall | CURSED. See AccursED, and CORZNED, 
backward, by relaxing the rope. CURSITOR, an oflicer or clerk belonging to the court of 
CURR Y-cemb, an inſtrument full of ſmall teeth, uſed for | chancery, who maketh out original writs. 
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currying horſes. 


CURRYING is the art of dreſſing cow-hides, calves-ſkins, 
ſeal-ſkins, &c. principally for ſhoes : and this is done 
either upon the fi: or the grain. 


In dreſſing leather for ſhoes on the fb, the firſt opera- 


Theſe are alſo called clerks of the courſe, and are twenty- 
four in number; making a corporation of themſelves. 
To each of them are allotted ſeveral ſhiresz; in which 
ſhires they make out ſuch original writs as are by the 
ſubject required. 
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tion is ſoaking the leather in water, until it be thoroughly |CURSOR, a little ruler, or label of braſs, divided like a 
wet; then the fleſh-fide is ſhaved. on a lam, about ſeven | line of fines, and fliding in a groove, or notch, along 
or eight inches broad, with aknife of a peculiar conſtruc- | the middle of another label, or ruler, repreſenting the | 
tion, to a proper ſubſtance, according to the cuſtom of | horizon, and always at right angles to it. It is uſed in | 49 
the country, and the uſes to which it is to be applied. | the analemma, q 
This is one. of the moſt curious and laborious operations ||CURS0R is alſo uſed for a point ſcrewed on the beam-coM- 

in the whole myſtery of carrying. The knife uſed for | yass; and which may be moved, or flidden * 

this purpoſe is of a rectangular form, with two handles, | the beam thereof, for the ſtriking of greater or leſs 


one at each end, and a double edge. They are manu- circles. ; | . £7 
ſactured at Cirenceſter, and compoſed of iron and ſteel : |[CURTAILING, in the Manege, the docking, or cutting 
| the edge is given to them by rubbing them on a flat ſtone || off a horle's tail. 
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the practice of curtailing is no where in vogue ſo much 


as in England; it being a popular opinion, that the cut- 

ting off the tail renders the horſe's chine or back the 

{tronger, and more able to bear burdens. | 

The amputation is uſually made between the fourth and 

fifth joints of the tail; a ligature being firſt tied tight 

about the place, to prevent the. flux of blood ; and the 
taw ſtump afterwards ſeared up with a hot iron, till the 
extremities of the veſſels be all ſtopped. 

This abſurd and barbarons cuſtom is now in great mea- 
| ſure out of faſhion 3 and horſes are allowed to enjoy the 

uſe, and retain the beauty of their tails, as given to them 

by nature. | 

CURTAIN, in Portification. See CURTIN. 

CURTAINS, in a Fire-ſhip, are pieces of a coarſe canvaſs, 

about three quarters of a yard wide, and a yard long, 
thickened in a melted compoſition of pitch, ſulphur, 
roſin, tallow, and tar, and covered with ſaw-duſt on 
both ſides. | 

CURTA'TE 4di/tance, in Aftronomy, the diſtance of a pla- 
net's place from the fun, reduced to the - ecliptic z or, 
the interval between the ſun, and that point where a 
perpendicular, let fall from the planet, meets with the 
ecliptic 

CURT ATION, in Aftronomy, the interval between a planet's 
diſtance from the ſun, and the curtate diſtance. 

From the preceding article, it is eafy to find the curtate 
| diſtance 3 whence the manner of conſtructing tables of 
curtatien is obvious. 6 

The quantity of inclination, reduction, and eurtation of 

a planet, depending on the argument of the latitude, 

Kepler, in his Rudolphin Tables, reduces the tables of 

them all into one, under the title of Tabulæ Latitudi- 

natiæ. 

CUR'TESY. See CounRTEsrY. 

CURTEYN, Curtana, a name given to king Edward the 
Conſefior's ſword, which is the firft ſword that is car- 
ried before the kings of England at their coronation. 

It is ſaid, the point of it ts broken, as an emblem of 

merey. 

Con TITICONE, in Geometry, a cone whoſe top is cut off 
by a plane paraliel to its baſis; called alſo TRUNCATED 
CINE, 

CURTILAGE, Curtilagium, in Law, a yard, backſide, or 
piece of ground, lying ncar a dwelling-houſe. 

CURTILLA, in Zeelzgy, a name given by ſome to the 
cr yvus fylvaticus of Geſner. 

CURTIN, CuxTain, or CoUuKkTINE, in Fortrfication, 

that part of a wall, or rampart, which is between two 
baſtions; or which joins the FLANKS thereof. See Tab. 
Fortification, fig. 21. lit. 9 9. 
Du-Cange derives the word from the Latin cortina, gu, 
minor c:rtis, a little county-court, incloſed with walls: 
he ſays, it was in imitstion hereof, that they gave this 
name to the walls and parapets of cities, which incloſe 
them like courts : he adds, that the ches of beds take 
their name ſrom the ſame origin; that carte was the 
name of the general's, or prince's tent; and that thoſe 
who guarded it were called cortinarii and curtiſani. 

The curtin is uſually bordered with a parapet fixe feet 

high; behind which the ſoldiers ſtand to fre upon the 

covert-way, and into the moat. 

Beſiegers ſeldom carry on their attacks againſt the curtin, 

becauſe it is the beſt flanked of any part. 

CuRTIr, angle of the. See ANGLE. 

Currin, complement of the. See COMPLEMENT. 

CURVATAPINIMA, in Zeolegy, a name by which ſome 
authors call the fiſh more frequently named the BoxITo. 

CURVATOR cery9is, in Anatomy, a name given by Albinus 
to a mulcle of the coccyx diſcovered by himſelf and not 
deſcribed by any other author. It is an oblong, thin, and 
ſmall muſcle, and for the moſt part tendinous. It ariſes 
with a double head, one from the inner, and the other 
from the lower and lateral part of the os ſacrum; and de- 
ſcending, terminates in three extremities. He calls it 
the curvator corcygts, from its office, which is the bend- 
ing the caccyx; and fays, that he found it in different 
ſtates, in three ſubjects: one very perfect and entire; 
in a ſecond, more imperfe& and degenerating; and 
in the third, reſembling a ligament rather than a 

_ muſcle. 

CURVATURE of à line, is its bending, or flexure; 
whereby it becomes a curve, of any peculiar form and 
propertics. 

Thus, the curvature of the circle is ſuch, as that all 
points of the periphery are equally diſtant from one point 

within, called the center, 

"The curvatures of different circles are to each other reci- 
procally as their radii. 


ne theory of the curvature of lines is of great uſe in geo- 


metry, in the phyſico-mathematical ſciences, Hence 
mathematicians have treated this ſubject fully. We ſhall 
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lines touch each other when the 


contact there may be indeſinite degrees. 
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here inſert as much of this doctrine as ſeems neee. 
to enable beginners to form a juſt notion of the fabjer: 
and refer thoſe who defire a farther knowlege to Mr. 
Mac Laurin's Treatiſe of Fluxions, whom we have * 
this, as in many other articles, followed; becauſe he 
every where endeavours to avoid that air of paradox and 
myſtery, which has been more than once made a te- 
rr to rr wag mathematicians, 
Any two right lines applied to each other | 
incide; and the reckitude of lines . 
Arches of equal circles applied upon each other per. 
feAly coincide likewiſe; and the curvature is uniform in 
all the parts of the ſame, or of equal circles. Arches of 
unequal circles cannot be applied upon each other ſo as to 
coincide z but when they touch each other, the arch of 
the greater circle is leſs infleted from the common tan. 
gent, and paſſes betwixt it and the arch of the leſſer 
circle, through the angle of contacts formed by them 
and is therefore leſs curve. wh; {ap arches of cürde 
ame right line is the 

tangent of both at the ſame point; but when they are 
applied upon each other in this manner, they never per- 
fectly coincide, unleſs they be ſimilar arches of equal 
and ſimilar figures : and the curvature of lines admits of 
indefinite variety. As the curvature is uniform in a 
en circle, and may be varied at pleaſure in circles b 
increaſing or diminiſhing their diameters, their flexure 
or curvature will therefore ſerve for meaſuring that of 
other lines. Only one right line can be the tangent of a 
— arch of a curve at the ſame point; but an inde- 
inite variety of circles may touch it there; and theſe 
have various degrees of more and leſs intimate contact 
with it. And as of all the right lines that can be drawn 
through a given point in the arch of a curve, that is the 
tangent which touches the arches ſo cloſely that no right 
line can be drawn between them; ſo of all the circles 
that touch a curve in any given point, that is ſaid to 
have the ſame curvature with it, which touches it ſo 
cloſely that no circle can be drawn through the point of 
contact between them, all other circles paſſing cither 
within or without them both. 

This circle is called the circle of curvature z its center, the 
center of curvature; and its ſemidiameter, the roy or radius 
of curvatyre, belonging to the point of contact. It is 
alſo called, eſpecially by foreign mathematicians, the 
oſculatory circle. 

he arch of this circle cannot coincide with the arch of 
the curve, but it is ſuſſicient to denote it the circle of 
curvature, that no other can paſs between them ; as the 


tangent of the arch of a curve cannot coincide with it, 


but is applied to it fo that no right line can be drawn be- 
tween them. 

As in all figures, rectilinear ones excepted; the poſition 
of the tangent is continually varying; ſo the curvature is 
continually varying in all curvilinear figures, the circle 
only excepted. 

As the curve is ſeparated from its tangent by its flexure 
or curvature, fo it is ſeparated from the circle of curvature 
in conſequence of the increaſe or decreaſe of its curva- 
ture; and as its curvature is greater or leſs, according as 
it is more or leſs inſſected from the tangent, ſo the vari- 
ation of curvature is the greater or leſs, according as it is 
more or ſeſs ſeparated from the circle of curvature. 

It is manifeſt, that there is but one circle of curvature be- 
longing to an arch of a curve at the ſame point. For if 
there were two ſuch circles, any circle deſcribed between 
theſe through that point, f paſs between the curve 
and circle of curvature; againſt the fuppoſition. 

When any two curves touch each other in ſuch a man- 
ner that no circle can paſs between them, they mult 
have the ſame curvature; for the circle that touches the 
one ſo cloſely that no circle can paſs between them, muſt 
touch the other in the ſame manner. 

It appears from the demonſtration of geometricians, that 
circles oy touch curve lines in this manner; that there 
may be indefinite degrees of more or leſs intimate contact 
between the curve and the circle of curvature; and that 
a conic ſection may be deſcribed that ſhall have the ſame 
curvature with a given line at a given point, and the ſame 
variation of curvature, or a contact of the ſame kind with 
the circle of curvature. / 

If we conceive the tangent of any propoſed curve to be 
a baſe, and that a new line be defeibel, whoſe ordinate 
is a third proportional to the ordinate and baſe of the 
firſt ; this new line will determine the chord of the circle 
of curvature, by its interſection with the ordinate at the 
point of contact; and by the tangent of the angle in 
which it cuts that circle, it will meaſure the variation of 
the curvature, The leſs this angle is, the cloſer is the 
contact of the curve and circle of curvature z and of this 
3 


Jo give an example: let any curve EMH (Tab. II. 


CUR 


Analyſis, fiz. 44+), and a circle ER B touch the right line j 


ET on the ſame fide at E; let any right line T K, pa- 
rallel to the chord EB, meet the tangent, in T. EMH 
in M, and a curve BK E that paſſes through B in K: 


then if the rectangle MTK be always equal to the 


ſquare of E I, the curvature of EMH at E will be the 
ſame as that of the circle E RE; and the contact E M 
and ER will always be the cloſer, the leſs the angle is 
that is contained at B by the curve BKF, and the circle 
of curvature B QE. ; 
For it is demonſtrable from the elements of geometry 
(ſce Mac Laurin's Fluxions, art. 366.) that all the circles 
that can be deferibed through E fall without both ER 
and EM, or within them both, and no circle whatever 
can paſs between them when the rectangle MT K is 
always equal to the ſquare of ET, and the curve in 


which K is always found, paſſes through B, and conſe- 


aently the circle ER B, and the curve EM, have the 
5 curvature at E. 

Now let E m (fig. 45. ), any other curve touching ET in 
E, and /B another curve paſſing through B meet 
TK in m and 4, and let the rectangle II be likewiſe 
equal to the ſquare of ET; then will the curvature of 
En at E be the ſame as that of the curve E M, as has 
been mentioned. But the rectangles T., MT K, 
RTOQ being equal to each other, and their ſides. there- 
fore in a reciprocal proportion to each other, it is plain 
that if the arch B&# paſs between BK the arch of the 


curve B K F, and BQ the arch of the circle BOE; the | 


curve EM mult paſs between EM the arch of the curve 
EMH, and ER the arch of the circle of curvature 
ERB: ſo that En muſt have a cloſer contact with this 
circle than EM has with it; and the leſs the angle is 
that is formed by the curve FK B and the circle of cur- 
vature EQ B at B, the cloſer is the contact at E of the 
curve EMII and the circle of curvature ERB. Thus 
the curve BK F, by its interſection with EB, deter- 
mines the curvature of EM; and by the angle in which 
it cuts the circle of curvature it determines the degree of 
contact of E M and that circle, the angle BET and the 
right line E T being given. 
_— it follows, that the contact of the curve EMH, 
and the circle of curvature, is cloſeſt when the curve 
B K touches the arch B Qin B, the angle B E T being 
given; but it is fartheſt from this, or is moſt open, 
when B K touches the right line EB in B. 
Hence, alſo, there may be indefinite degrees of more 
and more intimate contact between a circle and a curve. 
' The firſt degree is, when the ſame right line touches 
them both in the ſame point; and a contact of this ſort 
may take place betwixt any circle and any arch of a 
curve. "The ſecond is when the curve EMH and circle 
ERB have the ſame curvature, and the tangents of the 
curve BK F and circle BQE interſect each other at B 
in any aſſignable angle. The contact of the curve EM 
and circle of curvature ER at E, is of the third degree, 
or order, and their oſculation is of the ſecond, when the 
curre BK F touches the circle BQ E at B, but ſo as 
not to have the ſame curvature with it. The contact is 
of the ſourth degree, or order, and their oſculation of 
the third, when the curve BK F has the ſame curvature 
with the circle BQE at B, bur fo as that their contact 


is only of the ſecond degree : and this gradation of more | 


and more intimate contact, or of approximation towards 
coincidence, may be continued indefinitely, the contact 
of EM and ER at E being always of an order two de- 
greces cloſer than that of BK and BQ at B. 'There is 
alſo an indefinite variety comprehended under each order: 
thus, when EM and ER have the ſame curvature, the 
angle formed by the tangents of BK and BQ admits of 
indeſinite variety, and the contact of EM and ER is 
the cloſer, the leſs that angle is. And when that angle 
is of the ſame magnitude, the contact of EM and ER 
is the cloſer the greater the circle of curvature is. When 
BK and BQ touch at B, they, may touch on the ſame 
or on different tides of their common tangent z and the 
angle of contact K 5 may admit of the fame variety 
with the angle of contact ME R; but as there is ſeldom 
occaſion for conſidering thoſe higher degrees of more in- 
timate contact of the curve EMH. and circle of curva- 
ture ERB, Mr. Mac Laurin calls the contact or oſcula- 
tion of the ſame kind, when the chord EB and angle 
BE T bein given, the angle contained by the tangents 
of BK = BQ is of the ſame magnitude, 

When the curvature of EMH increaſes from E towards 
H, and conſequently correſponds to that of a circle gra- 
dually leſs and leſs, the arch E M falls within ER, the 


arch of the circle of curvature, and BK is within BQ. 
The contrary happens when the curvature of EM de- 


_ creaſes from E towards H, and conſequently correſponds 


to that of a circle that is gradually greater and greater, | 
the arch EM falls without E R, the arch ofthe circle of | 


CUR 

curvature, and B K is without B O. And according ad 
the curvature of E M varies more or leſs, it is more of 
leſs unlike to the uniform curvature of a circle; the arch 
of the curve E M H ſeparates more or leſs from the arch 
of the circle of curvature E RB, and the angle con- 
tained by the * of BK F and BOE at B, is 
greater or leſs. us the quality of crvature,' as it is 
called by Sir Iſaac Newton, depends on the angle con- 
tained by the tangents of BK and B Qat B; and the 
meaſure of the inequability or variation of ca vature, is 
as the tangent of this angle, the radius being given, and 
the angle BET being right. | 
The rays of curvature of ſimilar arches in ſimilar figures, 
are in the ſame ratio as any homologous lines of theſe 
_ and the variation of, curvature is the fame. Sec 

ac Laurin, lib. cit. ſect. 370. | | 
When the propoſed curve EMH is a conic ſection, the 
new line BK F is alſo a conic ſection; and it is a right 
line when EMH is a parabola, to the axis of which the 
ordinates T K are parallel, BK F is alfo a fight line 
when EMH is an hyperbola, to one aſymptote of which 
the ordinate T K is parallel. : 
When the ordinate E B, at the point of contact E, in- 
ſtead of meeting the new curve B K, is an aſymptote to 
it, the curvoture of E M will be leſs than in any cirele; 
and this is the caſe in which it is ſaid to be infinitely 


little, or that the radius of curvature is infinitely great. 


Of this kind is the curvature at the points of contrary 


flexure in lines of the third order. 


When the curve BK paſſes through the point of contact 
E, the curvature is greater than in any circle, or the ta- 
dius of curvature vaniſhes ; and in this caſe the curvature 
is. ſaid to be infinitely great. Of this kind is the curva- 
ture at the cuſpids of the lines of the third order. 

As to the circles of curvature for lines of the third or 
higher orders, ſee lib. cit. art. 379, and art. 380, when 
the propoſed curve is mechanical. 
As lines which paſs through the ſame point have th 
ſame tangent when the firſt fluxions of the ordinates are 
equal, ſo they have the ſame curvature when the ſecond 
fluxions of the ordinate are likewiſe equal ; and half the 
chord of the circle of curvature that is intercepted be- 
tween the points wherein it interſects the ordinate, is a 
thitd proportional to the right lines that meaſure the ſe- 
cond fluxion of the ordinate and firſt fluxion of the curve, 
the baſe being ſuppoſed to flow uniformly. When a ray 
revolving about a given point, and terminated by the 
curve, becomes perpendicular to it, the firſt fluxion of 
the radius-vaniſhes; and if its ſecond fluxion vaniſhes at 
the ſame time, that point muſt be the center of curva- 
ture. The ſame may be ſaid, when the angular motion 
of the ray about that point is equal to the angular motion 
of the tangent of the curve; as the angular motion of 
the radius of a circle about its center is always equal to 
the angular motion of the tangent of the circle. Hence 
the various propertics of the circle may ſuggett ſeveral 
theorems for determining the center of curvature. 

See alſo art. 396 of the ſaid treatiſe, and the following, 
concerning the curvature of lines that are deſcribed by 
means of right lines revolving about given poles, or of 
angles that either revolve about ſuch poles, or are car- 
ried along fixed lines. 

It is to be obſerved, that as when a right line interſects 
an arch of a curve in two points, if by varying the po- 
ſition of that line the two interſections unite in one point, 
it then becomes the tangent of the arch; ſo when a 
circle touches a curve in one point and interſects it in an- 
other, if, by varying the center, this interſeCtion joins 
the point of contact, the circle then has the cloſeſt con- 
tact with the arch, and becomes the circle of curvature ; 
but it ſtill cantinues to interſect the curve at the ſame 
point where it touches it, that is, where the ſame right 
line is their common tangent, unleſs another interſection 
join that point at the ſame time. In general, the circle 
of curvature interſects the curve at the point of oſculation, 
only, when the number of the ſucceſhve orders of fluxions 
of the radius of curvature, that vaniſhes at the term of 
time when this radius comes to the point of oſculation, is 
an even number. | 

It has been ſuppoſed by ſome, that two points of contact, 
or four interſections of the curve and circle of curvature, 
mult join to form an oſculation. But Mr. James Ber. 
noulli inſiſted juſtly, that the coalition of one point. of 
contact and one interſection, or of three interſections, 
was ſufficient. In which caſe, and in general, when an 
odd number of interſections only join each other, the 
point where they coincide continues to be an interſection 
of the curve and circle of curvature, as well as a point of 
their mutual contact and oſculation. See Mac a 
Fluxions, art. 493. . 5 

From theſe principles the circle of curvature at any point 


of a conic ſection may be determined. Suppoſe EMH 
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1 177 46.) to be any conic ſection, ET the tangent at E, 
3 


a tangent parallel to EB (a chord of the cirele of 
curvature) that meets ET in I, and let EMH meet EB 


in G. Iake EB to E G, in the ſame ratio as the ſquare 
of EI is to the ſquare of HI; or, when the ſection has 


a center as in the ellipſis and byperbola, as the ſquare of 


the ſemi-diameter O a parallel to E T, is to the ſquare | 
of the ſemi-diameter O A 


arallel to EB; and a circle 
deſcribed upot the chord 1 B that touches E T, will be 
the circle of curvature. | | 


When BET is a right angle, or E B is the diameter of 
the circle of curvature, E G will be the axis of the conic 
ſection, and E B will be the parameter of this axis; and 


when the point G where the conic ſection cuts E B, 


and B are on the ſame ſide of the point E, EMG will 


be an ellipſis, and E G the greater or lefler axis, accord- 


i g as E G is greater or leſs than E B. : 
e propoſitions relating to the curvature of the conic 
ſections, commonly 2 by authors, follow without 


much difficulty from this conſtruction. 1 
1. When the chord of curvature thus found paſſes through 


the center of the conic ſection, it will then be equal to 
the parameter of the diameter that paſſes through the 
point of contact. | 
2. The ſquare of the ſemi-diameter O a, is to the rectan- 
gle of half the tranſverſe and half the conjugate axis, as 
the ray of. curvature CE is to O a. And therefore the 
cube of the ſemi-diameter Oa, parallel to the tangent 
ET, is equal to the ſolid contained by the radius of cur- 
vature CE, and the rectangle of the two axes. 
3. The perpendicular to either axis biſects the angle 
made by the chord of curvature, and the common tangent 
of the conic ſection and circle of curvature. 
4. The chord of the circle of curvature that paſſes through 
the focus, the diameter conjugate to that which paſſes 
through the point of contact, and the tranſverſe axis of 
the figure, are in continued proportion. 
5. When the ſection is an elſipſis, if the circle of curva- 
ture at E meet Og in d, the ſquare of EA will be equal 
to twice the ſquare of O. Hence Ed: OS:: v2: 1. 
Which gives an eaſy method of determining the circle of 
curvatue to any point E, when the ſemi-diameter O a is 
iven in magnitude and poſition. 
Mack other properties of the circle of curvature, and 
methods of determining it when the ſection is given; or 
vice verſa, of determining the ſection when the circle of 


curvature is given, may be ſeen in Mr. Mac Laurin's 
Fluxions, art. 375. 


| 


, 


only to retard their progreſs. Therefore, inſtead of af | 


proportions of the curvilinear limits themſelves, by ar- 

uments ab abſurds. | | . 

ut modern geometricians have abandoned the foundations 
of the ancients. It was thought unneceflary to conceive 
the figures circumſcribed or inſcribed, in the curvilinear 
area, or ſolid, as being always aſſignable and finite; and 
the precautions of Archimedes and the ancients came to 
be conſidered as a check upon geometricians, ſervin 
ſgnable finite figures, indiviſible, or infinitely ſmall ele- 
ments were ſubſtituted z and theſe being ſuppoſed infi- 
nite in number, their ſum was ſuppoſed to coincide 
with the curvilinear area or folid. Sce Ma 
Fluxions, in the Introd. | x 
Curves are diſtinguiſhed into algebraic, frequently with 
Des Cartes called geometrical z and tranſcendental, called 
by the ſame Cartes, &c. mechanical curves. 


claurin's 


Curves, Algebraical, are thoſe wherein the relation of the 


abſcifles AP, AP, AP, fir. 13. to the ſemiordinates 
MP, MP, MP, may be expreſſed by an algebraic 
equation. 

Suppoſe, v. gr. in a circle, AB=a, AP=sx, PM=y; 
then will BP = a—x; conſequently, as PM AP 
PB, fF=ax—x*. Or, ſuppoſe PC=#x, AC=a, PM 
=y3 then will MC*—PC*=PM*; that is, a*—x* 
Note. Thoſe are alſo called algebraical curves, which are 
of a determinate order; ſo, as that the equation always 
continues the ſame in the ſeveral points of the curve. 
Moſt authors, after Des Cartes, call algebraic curves 
geometrical ones; as admitting none elſe into the con- 
ſtruction of problems; nor, conſequently, into geome- 
try. But Sir Iſaac Newton, and after him Meſſ. Leibnitz, 
and Wolfius, are of another opinion ; and think, that 
in the conſtruction of a problem, one curve is not to be 
preferred to another, for its being defined by a more 


ſimple equation, but for its being more eafily de- 
ſcribed. + 


Curve, Tranſcendental, is that which cannot be defined 


by an algebraic equation. See TRANSCEND EN TAL Curvy, 


Algebraic CURVES of the ſame hind er order, are thoſe whoſe 


equations riſe to the ſame dimenſion. 

Geometrical lines being defined by the relation between 
the ordinates and abſciſſes (or, which is the fame, by 
the number of points wherein they may be cut by a 
right line), are well diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, or or- 
ders: in which view, lines of the firſt order will be 


right lines; and thoſe of the ſecond, or quadratic order, 
CURvaTURE, variation of. See VARIATION. Will be curves, viz. the conic ſections. 
CURVATURE, double, is uſed for the curvature of a line, | Now, a curve of the firſt kind is the ſame with a line of 
| all the parts of which are not ſituated in the ſame plane. | the ſecond (a right line not being numbered _—_ 
| CURUCUI, in Zo/ogy, the name of an American bird of | curves): and a curve of the ſecond kind is the ſame wi 
| the wood-pecker kind, and very remarkably beautiful. a line of the third. Thus, curves of the firſt kind, are 
4 CURVE, in Geometry, a Link whoſe ſeveral points tend thoſe whoſe equations riſe to two dimenſions ; if they 
ſeveral ways, or are poſited towards different quarters. riſe to three, the curves are of the ſecond kind; if to four, 
In this ſenſe, the word is uſed in oppoſition to a flit] of the third, & c. : f 
line, whole ſeveral points are poſited towards the fame hus, e. gr. the equation for a circle is, y*= a x—x*, 
quarter. or a*—x*=y*. A circle, therefore, is a curve of the firſt 
Hence, figures terminated with lines of the firſt ſort are | kind. ae: 
called curvilinear figures; in oppoſition to thoſe termi- | Again, a curve of the firſt kind, is that defined by the 
| nated with the latter, called re&:hinear figures. equation ax ; and a curve of the ſecond kind, that 
| The doctrine of curves, and of the figures and ſolids ge- defined by the equation a x =. 
i} nerated from them, conſtitute what we call the big For the various curves of the firſt kind, and their proper- 


\ cometry. ties, ſce Co ic ſections. f 
1 a curve, the line AD (Tab. Geemerry, fig. 12.) biſect-] For curves 7 the ſecond kind, Sir Iſaac Newton has a diſ- 
ing the parallel lines MM, is called the diameter: if the | tinct treatiſe, under the title of Enumeratio Linearum 
lines be equidiſtant, and it cut them at right angles, it 


Tertii Ordinis, which was firſt printed at the end of 
is called the axis; and the point A, whence the diame- | Dr. Clarke's Latin tranſlation of Sir Iſaac's Optics; and 
ter is drawn, is called the vertex. 


ſince publiſhed more correctly by the late Mr. Jones in 
The equidiitant lines, MM, are called ordinates, or appli- 1 1, with the treatiſe of Quadratures, and other tracts 
cates; and their halves, PM, ſemiordinates. of its illuſtrious author: ſince illuftrated by Mr. Stirling, 
The portion of the diameter AP, between the vertex, | in his Linez Tertiæ Ordinis Neutonianz. Oxon. 1717 
or other fixed point, and an ordinate, is called the abſcifſe. | Curves of the ſecond and other higher kinds, he obſerves, 
And the concourſe of all the diameters, the center. | have parts and properties ſimilar to thoſe of the firſt. 
Modern geometers frequently conſider curves as com-] Thus, as the conic ſections have diameters and axes 3 
poſed of an infinite number of infinitely ſmall right lines; | the lines cut or biſected by theſe, are called ordrnates 3 
and it is often ſaid, that the ancients alſo conſidered | and the interſeCtion of the curue and diameter, the vertex - 
curves as polygons of an infinite number of ſides. But | fo, in curves of the ſecond kind, any two parallel right lines 

it is certain, that this principle no where appears in | being drawn ſo as to meet the curve in three points ; 2 
their writings. We never find them reſolving any figure | right line cutting theſe parallels ſo, as that the ſum of 
into infinitely ſmall elements. On the contrary, they | the two parts between the ſecant and the curve on one 
ſeem to avoid ſuch ſuppoſitions, as if they judged them | fide, is equal to the third part terminated by the curve on 
unſit to be received into geometry; though it was ſome- || the other fide, will cut, in the ſame manner, all other 
times obvious, that their demonſtrations might have || right lines parallel to theſe, and that meet the curve in 
been abridged, by admitting ſuch notions. con- three points, i. e. ſo, as that the ſum of the two parts 
ſidered curvilinear areas as the limits of circumſcribed || on one fide, will be ſtill equal to the third part ou the 
or inſcribed figures of a more ſimple. kind, which ap- other fide. | . 
proach to t limits 3 ſo that the difference between | ITheſe three parts, therefore, thus equal, may be ca 2 
them may become leſs than any given quantity. The || ordinates, or applicatet; the ſecant, the diameter; i 8 
inſcribed and circumſcribed figures were always con- || where it cuts the ordinates at right angles, the axis - the 
ceived to be of a magnitude and number that is affign- | interſection of the diameter and the curve, the vertex 3 


able; and they demonſtrated the menſuration, or the | and the concourle of the two diameters, the center; me 
þ 5 0 
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the concourſe of all the diameters, the common or general 


Center. * 2 N | 

Again, $649, h yperhols of the Hrſt kind has-two'aſymp- 
totes; that of the ſecondthas three; that of the third, 
four, -&c.,.andras the paris of any right line between the 


conic HY YERHOHVA and its wo aſymptotes are equal on 


either fide ; ſo, in, hyperbolas of the ſecond kind, any 
right line cutting the cube and, its three aſymptotes in 
three points z the ſum of the two parts of that right line, 
extended from any tWo aſymptotes, the ſame way, to 
two points of the curve, is equal to the third part, ex- 
tended from the third .asY MPTOPE, the contrary way, 


to the third point of the curve. 


Again, as in other conic ſections, not parabolical, the 
ſquare of an ordinate, 4. e. the rectangle of the ordinates 
drawn to contrary parts of the diameter, is to the rectan- 
gle of the parts oſ the diameter terminated at the vertices 
of an ellipſis or E as a given line, called the 
latys reflum, is to that part of the diameter which lies be- 
tween the vertices, and called the datus tranſuerſum ; ſo, 
in curves. f the ſecond hind, not parabolical, the parallelo- 
piped under three ordigates, is to the parallelopiped un- 
der the parts of che diameter cut off at the ordinates and 
the three vertices of the figure, in a given ratio: where- 


in, if there be taken three tight lines ſituate at the three 


| parts of the diameter between the vertices of the figure, 


each to each z. then thoſe three right lines may be called 


the lateracctl7 of the ſigure, and the parts of the diame- 
ter between the vertices, tHe /atzra tranfuerſa, 


And, as in a conic parabola,” which has only one vertex 
to one, aud the tume diameter, the reQtangle under the 


orqdinates is equal to the rectangle under the part of the 


diameter. cut oi at the ordwates and vertex, and a given 
right line caticd/the iatus redtdm: ſo, in curves of the ſetond 
kind, which have only two vertices to the ſame diameter, 
the parallelopiped under three ordinates is equal to the 


_ paraileigpiped under two parts of the diameter cut off at 


R 


the ordinatcs and the two vertices, and a given right line, 
which may therefore, be called the ſatus ti anſver ſum. 
Further,..as in the conic ſections, where two parallels, 
terminated on each tide by a curve, are cut by two paral- 
lels terminated on each ſide by a curve, the firſt by the 
third, and the ſecond by the fourth: the e of 
the parti ol the ſicſtiis to the rectangle of the parts of the 
ſecond, as that of the ſecond is to that of the fourth: ſo, 
when four ſuch right lines occur in a cr of the ſecond 
Kind, ench in three points; the parallelopiped of the 
parts oſ the firſt will be to that of the parts of the ſecond, 
as that of the ſecond to the parts of the fourth. 
Laſtly, the legs of curves, both of the firfl, ſecond, and 
higher kinds, are either of the patabolic or hyperbolic 
kind: an hyperbolic leg being that which approaches in- 
finitely towards ſome alymptote ; a parabolic, that which 
has no aſymptote. 
Theſe legs are beſt diſtinguiſhed by their tangents; for, 
if the point of contact go off to an infinite diſtance, the 
tangent of the hyperbolic, leg will coincide with the 
aſymptote; and but of the parabolic leg, recede infi- 
nitely, and vaniſh. The aſymptote, therefore, of any 
leg, is found by ſeeking the tangent of that leg to a point 
inlinitely diſtant ; and the bearing of an infinite leg is 
found by ſeeking the poſition of a right line parallel to 
the tangent, when the point of contact is infinitely re- 
mote "__ this line tends the ſame way towards which 
the infinite leg is directed. | 
eduftion of Curves of the ſecond kind. Sir Iſaac Newton 
reduces all aurves of the ſecond kind to four caſes of equa- 
tions: in the firſt, the relation between the ordinate and 
abſciſs, making the abſciſs n and the ordinate-y, aſſumes 
this ſorm, xyy—ey =ax* Tx Ted. In the ſecond 
cafe, the equation aſſumes this form, x y=a x*+6&* + 
«cx ＋T d. In the third caſe, the equation is yy=aa* +6 x* 
+cx+@d. In the fourth, the equation is of this form, 
25 a +bx*+cx+d4. Sec Stuling's Line, &c. p. 
35 &c, 


Erumeratian of the Curves of the ſecond kind, Under theſe 


four caſes, the ſame author brings a vaſt number of 


different forms of curves, to which he gives different 


names. en ale 

An hyperbola lying wholly within the angle of the 
alymptotes, like @ conic 1 he calls an inſcribed 
byp«rbela z that which euts the aſymptotes;: and contains 
the parts. gut off within its-own-periphery, a circumſcribed 


3 thats, one of: whoſe infinite legs is inſeribed, 
the other circumſoribed he calls ambigenu 3, that whoſe || 
legs look toward each- other, and are directed the ſame | 


way, converging z that where they look contrary ways, 
diverging y that: where they are convex different ways, 
creſi-legged ; that applied to its aſymptote with a concave 
vertex, and diverging legs; conchoidal ; that which cuts 


ts A wich contrary flexures, aud is produced 


Vol., I. N* 88. 
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way into contrary legs, anguineous, or fnateclihe 1 bo 


cuts. its conjugate acroſs; cruciform; that 


each 
that which 


which returning around cuts- itſelf, nodated ; that whoſe 
parts concur in the angle of contact, and there termi- 


nate, 2 that 


whoſe conjugate is oval, and inſi- 
nitely ſmall, i. e. a Ae . 


T point, pointed; that which from the 
impoſhbility of its two roots, is without. either oval, 
node, cuſp, or point, pure: and in the ſame manner he 

enominates a parabola to be canvergingg: divergingy cru- 
ciform, &c. Where the number of hyperbolic legs ex- 
ceeds that of the conic hyperbola, he denominates the 
hyperbola redundant. a | 

ow the various curves which he enumerates under theſe 
four caſes, are in number ſeventy-two; whereof nine 
are redundant hyperbolas, without ' diameters, having 
three aſymptotes including a triangle; the brit conſiſting 
of three hyperbolas, one inſcribed, another circumſtribed, 
another -ambigenal, with an oval; the ſecond, nodated; 
the third, cuſpidated; the fourth, pointed; the fifth and 
ſixth, pure; the ſeventh and eighth, cruciſorm; the laſt, 
anguineal. There are twelve redundant hyperbolas, hav- 
ing only one diameter: the firſt, v ; the ſecond, no- 
dated; the third, cuſpidated; the ſourth, pointed; the 
fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth, pure; the ninth and 
tenth, cruciſorm; the eleventh and twelfth, | conchoidal. 
Mr. Stirling makes theſe fourteen. Two are redundant 
hyperbolas, with three diameters. Nine are redundant 
byperbolas, with three aſymptotes converging to a com- 
mon point; the firſt formed of the fifth and ſixth re- 
dundant parabolas, whoſe aſymptotes include a triangle; 
the fecond, of the ſeventh and eighth; the third and 
fourth, of the ninth; the fifth is formed of the fifth and 
ſeventh of the redundant hyperbolas, with one diameter; 
the ſixth, of the ſixth and ſeventh; the ſeventh, of the 
eighth and ninth ; the eighth, of the tenth and eleventh; 
the ninth, of the twelfth and thirteenth : all which con- 
verſions are effected, by diſtinguithing the triangle com- 
prehended between the aſymptotes, till it vanith into a 
point. | 
Six are deſerve parabolas, having no diameters : the 
firſt, oval; the ſecond, nodated; the third, cuſpidated; 


the fourth, pointed ; the fifth, pure, &c. 


Seven are defectiue hyperbolas, having diameters : the 
firſt and ſecond, conchoidal, with an oval; the-third, nc 
dated; the fourth, cuſpidated, which is the ciſſoid of the 
ancients ; the fifth and fixth, pointed; the ſeventh, pure. 
Seven are parabolic hyperbolas, having diameters : the 
firſt, oval; the ſecond, nodated; the third, cuſpidated ; 
the fourth, pointed; the fifth, pure; the fixth, crucdform; 
the ſeventh, angurneous. | 
Four are parabolic hyperbolas: four are hyperboliſms of 
the hyperbola : three, <byperbolas of the ellipſis: two, H- 
perboliſms of the parabola. 
Six are diverging parabolas : one, a trident; the ſecond, 
oval; the third, nodated; the fourth, pointed; the fifth, 
cuſptdated (this is Neil's parabola, uſually called the ſemi- 
cubic parabola) ; the ſixth, pure. 
Laſtly, one commonly called the cubic parabola. 
Mr. Stirling and Mr. Stone have ſhewn this enumeration 
to be imperfect; and Mr. Murdoch has fince found 
ſome new ſpecies. See his Geneſis Curvarum per 
Umbras. 
cal deſcription of Cukvrs. 1. If two angles, given 
in magnitude, PAD, PBD (Tab. Geometry, fig. 14.) 
revolve round poles given in poſition, A and B; and 
their legs, A P, BP, with their point of concourſe P, 
g over another right line: the other two legs AD, 
D, with their point of concourſe D, will deſcribe a 
conic ſection paſling through the poles A B unleſs that 
line happen to paſs through either of the poles A or B; 
and A BD vaniſh together; 
in which caſes, the point will deſcribe a right line. 
2, Now, if the legs AP, BP, by their point of con- 
courſe P, thus deleribe a conic ſection paſſing through 
one of the poles, A; the other two, A D, BD, with 
their point of concourſe D, will deſcribe a curve of the 
ſecond kind, paſſing through the other pole B, and having 
a double point in the firſt pole A: unleſs the angles 
BAD, ABD, vaniſh together; in which caſe, the 
point D will deſcribe another conic ſection, paſſing 
through the pole A. ö | 
3. If the conic ſection, deſcribed by the point P, paſs 
through neither of the poles A, B; the point D will 
deſcribe a curve of the ſecond or third kind, having a double 
int: which double point will be found in the con- 
courſe of the deſcribing legs AD, BD, when the two 
angles BAP, A BP, -vamiſh together. The curve des. 
ſcribed will be of the png when the angles BAD, 
ABD, vaniſh toget — ; — * of — 2 
having two other double points in the poles A 
F we have ob- 
ſerved 
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right line in thoſe two points: riow two of theſe ſome- 


a times coincide, v. gr. when the right line paſſes through 


an infinitely ſmall oval, or through the concourſe of two 
rts of a curve, mutually cutting each other, and uniting 


In a cuſp. Sometimes all the right lines only cut the 
curve in one point; as in ordinates of the Carteſian and 
cubic parabola, &c. in which caſe, we muſt conceive 


the right line paſſing through two other —— of the 
curve, placed, as it were, at an infinite diſtance: two of 
theſe coincident interſections, whether at a finite or infi- 
nite diſtance, make what we call a donble point. | 

The theory of curves is a very conſiderable branch of the 
mathematical ſciences. Thoſe who are curious of ad- 
vancing beyond the knowlege of the circle and the conic 
ſections, and to conſider geometrical curves of a _ 
nature, and in a general view, will do well to ſtudy Mr. 


- Cramer's Introduction à PAnalyſe des Lignes Courbes 


Algebraiques, printed at Geneva, 4to. 1750, which the 


learned and ingenious author compoſed for the uſe of | 


beginners. We have an elegant poſthumous work of 
Mr. Maclaurin, printed at the end of his Algebra, and 
entitled De Linearum Geometricarum Proprietatibus 
Generalibus. The ſame- author, at a very early age, 
ve a remarkable ſpecimen of his genius and knowlege 
in his Geometria Organica, and carried theſe ſpecula- 
tions farther afterwards, as may be ſeen in the theorems 
he has given us in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
Martyn's Abridg. vol. viii. p. 62, ſeq. 
Curves may be organically deſcribed by the rotation of 
angles, in the manner mentioned above; but there 1s 
another 9 method of deſcribing curves by the ro- 
tation of rulers or ſtraight lines, inſtead of angles. 
Thus, if inſtead of angles we uſe three rulers, DQ, 
CN, SP (Tab. II. Analyfis, fig. 47.), which are ſuppoſe 
to revolve about the poles D, C, 8, and to cut one an- 
other always in three points, N, Q, and P; if any two 
of theſe interſections, as N and Q be carried along the 
given ſtraight lines AE, EB, the third interſection P 
will deſcribe a conic ſection. ; 


If you aſſume any number of poles whatſoever, and make 


rulers revolve about each of them, and all the interſec- 
tions but one, be carried along given right lines, that 


one ſhall never deſcribe a line of a higher nature than a 


conic ſection. And if inſtead of rulers you ſubſtitute 


| 2 angles which move on the ſame poles, the curve 


eſcribed will ſtill be no more than a conic ſection. 
But by carrying one of the interſections neceſſary in the 


_ deſcription over a conic ſection, lines of higher orders 


may be deſcribed. | 
The Rev. Mr. Brakenridge has given us a general me- 


.thod of deſcribing curves, by the interſeQtion of right 


lines moving about points in a given plane. See Phil. 
Tranſ. No 436. Martyn's Abridg. vol. viii. p. 58, 
ſeq. But the demonſtrations are not yet extant, except- 
ing the particular caſes demonſtrated in his Exercitatio 
Geometrica de Curvarum Deſcriptione. Lond. 1733. 
4to. 

Curves may alſo be deſcribed by the projection, or ſha- 
dows of other curves. Thus the projection, or ſhadow 
of the circle upon different planes, will form the reſt of 
the lines of the ſecond order, or conic ſections. This is 
evident, becauſe the rays of light proceeding from a 
point out of the 22 of a circle, and falling upon the 
circumference of that circle form a cone, which bein 
cut by the plane upon which the ſhadow of the circle is 
projected, the different conic ſections will be formed 
according to the poſition of the interſecting plane. 

In like manner, the projections or ſhadows. of lines of 
the third order, will form other lines of the third order ; 
and projections or ſhadows of lines of the fourth order, 


will form lines of the fourth order, &c. 


And as the circle, by the —_— of its ſhadow, forms 
the conic ſections, 10 the five diverging parabolas among 
the lines of the third order, will, by their ſhadows, 
form and exhibit all the reſt of the lines of that order. 
See Newton, Enumerat. Lin. Terti. Ordin. publiſhed by 
Mr. Jones, 1711. 

This hint of Sir Iſaac Newton has been lately purſued 


and illuſtrated with great elegance by Mr. Murdoch, in 


his treatiſe entitled Newtoni Geneſis Curvarum per 
Umbras, ſeu Perſpectivæ Univerſalis Elementa. Lond. 


1746, 8vo. 


By an accurate enumeration of theſe projections, Mr. 
Murdoch finds, that the number of ſpecies of the lines 


of the third order amount to ſeventy-eight in all. 


cription of CUR ves of the ſecond order, having double points, 


any ſeven points of the curve to be deſcribed; as, v. gr. 


| 


' ſerved, that curves of the ſecond kind may be cut by a | 


A, B, C, D, E, E, G (Tab. Gummi, fr. 15.), whereof 


ö 


— 


are all deſcribed from ſeven given points, whereof | 
one is the double point itſelf; thus, let there be given 


| 
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A is the double point: join the point A; and ans 
two points, v. gr. B and C; try let the — {her 

- of the triangle AB C, revolve about its vertex A ; 

another of the angles ABC, about its vertex B: — 
when the point of concourſe C, of the legs A C 'B C 
is ſueceſſively applied to the four other points D, E, P. 
G, let the concourſe of the remaining legs A B and BA 
fall on the four points k. Qu, fl. 8. | 7 
Through thoſe four points, and the fifth A, deſcribe 
conic ſection ; and let the forementioned angles C A 4 
CBA, ſo revolve, as that the point of concourſe of th 
legs AB, 5 1 * PR wen that conic ſection; — 

e concourſe of the other legs AC, BC, wi 
the propoſed curve. tx en ee 

Uſe of theſe Curves in the conflruttion of equations. The uſe 
of -curves in geometry is, by means of the interſections 
thereof, to ſolve problems. See CoxsTRUcT TON. 
Suppoſe, v. gr. an equation to be conſtructed of nine 

dimenſions, as K T= +ex*+dx* +ex*+ (m+f) 4 
+gx*+bx+kh=0oz where 6, c, d, &c. ſignify any given 
quantities affected wich the figns + or : aſſume the 
equation to a cubic-parabola #* = y ; and the firſt equa. 
tion, writing y for x*, will come out 1 +bsx f + +04 x* 
y+exy+my+7x*+2gx*+bx +k =0; an equation to 
another curve of the ſecond kind, where m or / may be 
aſſumed or annulled at pleaſure : and by the deſcriptions 
and interſections of theſe curves will be given the roots of 
the equation to be conſtructed. It is ſalient to deſcribe 
the cubic parabola once, If the equation to be conſtruct- 
ed, by omitting the two laſt terms Y and 4, be reduced 
to ſeven dimenſions z the other curve, by expunging m 
will have the double point in the beginning of the ab- 
ſciſs, and. may be ealily deſcribed as above: if it be re- 
duced to fix dimenſions, by omitting the three laſt terms 
taking g T the other curve, by expunging ; 
will become a conic ſection: and if, by omitting the 

three laſt terms, the equation be reduced to three di- 
menſions, we ſhall fall on Dr. Wallis's conſtruction by 
the cubic parabola and right line. 

Curve of @ double curvature, or CURVE having a double cur- 
vature, is uſed for a curve, all the parts of which do not 
lie in the ſame plane, that is, ſuch as cannot be de- 
ns on the ſame plane. 

e curves commonly treated of in geometry, are ſu 
oſed to be deſcribed, or to have all their * — 
in the ſame plane; but if a curve be ſuppoſed to be de- 
ſcribed on a curve ſurface, in ſuch a manner that all the 
points of that curve cannot lie or be ſituated in one and 
the ſame plane, then will the curve ſo deſcribed have 
double curvature. 1 | 
Monſieur Clairaut has publiſhed an ingenious treatiſe on 
curves of a double curvature, See his Recherches ſur les 
Courbes, a double Courbure, at Paris, qto. 1731. Mr. 
Euler has alſo treated this ſubject in the Appendix to his 
Analyſis Infinitorum, vol. ii. p. 323. 

Curve, refification o a, denotes the finding a right line 
equal to a carve. For the praxis hereof, ſce RecTiFi- 
CATION of curves. | 

Curve, inflefion of a. See INFLECTION, 

CurRvE, quadrature of a, the finding the area, or ſpace in- 
cluded, by a curve; or the aſſigning a ſquare equal to a 
curvilinear ſpace. FE,” 

Curves, family of, is an aſſemblage of ſeveral eurver of dif- 
ferent kinds, all defined by the ſame equation of an in- 
termediate degree; but differently, according to the di- 
verſity of their kind. 

E. gr. Suppoſe an equation of an indeterminate degree, 

an- I N. If m=2, then will ax=y*; if m=3, then 

will * N if m=4, then a x = ff, &e. all which 
curves are ſaid to be of the ſame family, or tribe. 

The equations 2 the families of curves are deſined, 

are not to be confounded with the tranſcendental ones: 
for though, with regard to the whole family, they be of 
an indeterminate degree; yet, with reſpect to each ſe- 
veral curve of the family, they are determinate z whereas 
tranſcendent equations are of an indefinite degree, with 

5 to the ſame curve. 

All algebraic curves, therefore, compoſe a certain family, 

conſiſting of innumerable others; each whereof compre- 
hends infinite kinds. For ſince the equations whereby 
the curves are defined ' enter the facta, either of the 
powers of the abſcifſes and ſemiordinates into the given 
co-efficients, or of the powers of the abſeiſſes into the 
powers of the ſemiordinates, or of the mere given quan- 
tities; and all equations may be equal to — (v. gr. 
if ax==y*%;/ then a oi the equation for all alge- 
braic curves will be / | 

257 + 145 + nx yes &c. + fy® 


+ fy nn + 4x 9d | | 2 0. 
. | + | lc 
Curve, gauſtic, in the Ueber geometry, a curve W 


by the concourſe, or coincidence of the of light re · 18 n | g 7" 
ated, or refracted 7008 one, other E K Vi n . n * 
Every curve has its twofold cauſtic ; accordingly, cauſtics | Curys, 2 tial, i exponenti 

are divided into catacauftics, and dracauſtics ; "the one | tion 2 by ho br x * is an gre dere 
formed by reflection, the angle of reflection being equal 3 v. gr. *, a*, &c; 


to that of incidence, the other by refraction. he ſymptoms. pr | ; 
The geneſis of theſe curves 575 thus conceived: let aui, v. gr. . eyed; e Bee Fa thei 
AB, AB, &c. Tab. II. Analyſit, fig. 48. 3 an in- proper heads, CycLoip Concnorp &c 
finite number of won rays, * lie — ao one plane | CUR ye, logarithmic. | 1 
of incidence; it is evident, that after refſection or re- | This curve was called lyarithmic iti . 
fraction, they will not belong to a ſingle int or focus, though others had coatidered Age Ln Be. goon had 
but cut one another in an infinite number of points: | named it. He has given us ſeveral curious properties 
then, if a curve be ſuppoſed of ſuch a ſhape as to touch relating to it, at the end of his Treatiſe of the Cauſe of 
wy — of | Fon; wn or 8 1 wt 2 but without demonſtrations. Theſe have been 
c. produced, if need be, in the points F, F, &c. the nce ſuppli f 
cy PF-& cilied « act by velleltios cr efron; |. — — — Grandi. See Huyg. Oper. vol. 
as the name is applied to reſſected or refracted rays. It | Theſe properties are, 1. The ſpaces comprehended be- 
is plain, that if two tangents BF, BF interſect one an- | tween two ordinates, are as the difference of thoſe ordi- 
other in G, and be ſuppoſed to approach one another | nates. Thus, let AVD (Tab. II. Analyſis, fig. 50.) be a 
till they coincide, the points of contact and of interſec- logarithmic, and its ordinates AB, VS. ; let the 
tion will alſo coincide: and therefore the refleQted or | two laſt continued meet A K, a parallel to the aſym- 
refracted ray touches the on in that point of the ray, | ptote BO, in E and K, then will the ſpaces ABCV 
where its interſeCtion with the next uy vaniſhed, when | A BQD be to each other as EV to K D. 0 
they were ſuppoſed to coincide. An if two incident | 2. If X O be a tangent in A, interſecting C E and K 
rays infinitely near to each other be conceived to revolve | in I, G; the ſpaces AVE, ADK will be to each other 
about their 3 96. + the gy of 1 — focus | as VI and DG. 
F or point of interſection of the reflected or refracted The ſpace ABQD is to the infinite f 
rays in deſcribe the cauſlic above defined; which is real | QD, wh; lying 4 the curve and its AN 
or imaginary, as F is the focus of converging or diverg- | KD to D 


ing rays. 8 ; The accurate author obſerves, that when he ſays the in- 
Or, a cauſtic by refraction, called a diacauflic, may be | finite ſpace has a certain proportion to a ler ae: he 
ſuppoſed to be thus generated. Imagine an infinite | means that this infinite, or indefinite ſpace, may ap- 
number of rays, as B A, BM, BD, &c. (Tab. Geom. | proach ſo near to a given ſpace, having that certain pro- 
fig- 20.) iſſuing from the ſame luminous point, B, to be portion to another, that the difference may become leſs 
reſracted from, or to the perpendicular MC, in the | than any aſſigned quantity. 
woe AMD; and fo, as that CE, the fines of the an- | 4. The ſub-tangent is conſtant. 
gles of incidence CME be always to C G, the fines of | 5. This ſub-tangent may be found by approximation, 
the refracted angles CMG, in a * ratio: then the and is to the portion of the aſymptote intercepted be- 
curve line, which touches all the refracted rays, is called | tween ordinates in the ratio of 2 to 1, as 43429, &c. to 
the diacauſſic. 0103, or nearly as 13 to 9; that is, as the modulus of 
M. Bouguer obſerves, that there are two cauſtics formed riggs's ſyſtem, to the logarithm of 2. See LoGa- 
at the ſame time, by convex and concave ſurfaces; and RITHM. 
that they occaſion two different images of objects ſeen by 6. If there be three ordinates, as AD, GH, BF, fg. 
refleftion from them. See his 'Traite d' Optique; or 51. and if from the extremity B of the leaſt, there be 
Prieſtley's Hiſt. of Viſion, p. 233. See alſo on this ſub- drawn a parallel to the aſymptote B K, cutting the other 
jet, Smith's Optics, p. 171—181. two ordinates in R, K; as alſo a tangent BQ,, cuti 
Cauſtic curves have this remarkable property, that when | them in N, Q; che trilinear ſpaces A B K, HB R will 
the curves that produce them are geometrical, they are | be to each other as the portions of the ordinates inter- 
ual to known right lines. cepted between the curve and the tangent, that is, as 
Thus, the cauſtic — by reſſected rays from a qua- AQ, HN. 
drant of a circle, which came at firſt parallel to the dia- | 7. The infinite ſpace between the curve and its aſym- 
meter, is equal to three fourths of the diameter; which | ptote, lying beyond any ordinate BF, is double of the 
is a ſort of re ification of curves that preceded the inven- {| triangle B FO, formed by that ordinate, the ſub-tangent 
tion of the new doctrine of infinites, on which moſt of | and tangent. In which ſenſe this is to be underſtood. 
our rectifications are built. See above, Ns 3. 
Canſtic curves are uſually ſuppoſed to be the invention of | 8. The ſpace comprehended between two ordinates is 
M. Tſchirnhauſen ; but it is only the name he invented. equal to the rectangle under the ſub-tangent and the dif- 
The firſt mention he made of them was in the year | ference of the ordinates. Thus the ſpace ABF D is 
1682, when he produced no inſtance but that of the | equal to the rectangle under FO, AK, or to BMXY. 
cauſtic in a circle, which he might have learned from | 9. The ſolid formed by the revolution of the infinite 
Dr. Barrow's Lectiones Opticz, publiſhed in 1669. It | ſpace lying beyond any ordinate about the aſymptote, is 
would have been eaſy for him to — done the ſame for to a cone of the 5 of the ſub-tangent, with a baſe 
any curve, by the help of the radius of curvature pub- equal to the circle deſeribed with that ordinate as radius, 
liſhed by Huygens in his Horologium Oſcillatorium, in| as 3 to 2. Thus the ſolid formed by the revolution of 
1673. It is certain this had been done by Sir Iſaac] the indefinite ſpace Z F B T, about F Z, is to the cone 
Newton as early as the year 1669, as appears from his | formed by the revolution of the triangle FBO, as 3 
Lectiones Opticz, which were read that year at Cam- to 2. : 
bridge, though not publiſhed till after his death, viz. in | 10. The ſolid formed by the revolution of the ſame in- 
1728. Ack. Erud. Lipſ. ann. 1682. p. 364. Newt. | finite ſpace about the ordinate F B, is ſextuple of the 
Lect. Opt. ſect. 4. Pref. Stat. Rep. LA tom. i. p. 1 formed by the triangle FB O, revolving about 
o, ſeq. : 

Curve r fledtvire, in Optics, ſo called becauſe it is the ap-| 11. The diſtance of the center of gravity of this infinite 
pearance of the plane bottom of a baſon covered with | * ſpace from the ordinate B F, is the length of the 
Water to an eye perpendicularly over it. In this poſi- ub-tangent F O. ] : 
tion the bottom of the baſon will appear to riſe upwards | 12. The diſtance of this center from the aſymptote is 
from the center outwards ;. but the curvature will be | one fourth of the ordinate. ; 
leſs and leſs, and at laſt the ſurface of the water will | 13. The diſtance of the center of gravity of the firſt of 
be an aſymptote to it. M. Mairan, who firſt conceived | the before mentioned ſolids, from its baſe, is one half 
this idea from the phenomena of L1GaT, found alſo | of the ſub-tangent. Dn 
ſeveral kinds of theſe curves; and he gives a geometrical | 14. The diſtance of the center of gravity of the other 
deduction of their properties, ſhewing their analogy to | ſolid, from its infinite baſe, is one eighth of its axis. 
cauſtics by refraction. Ac. Par. 1740. H. 121. M. 1. | 15. If there be two ſegments of an hyperbola, fig. 52. 
Dr. Prieſtley's Hiſt. of Viſion, p. 752. | comprized between ordinates to one of its aſymptotes, 

Cuxvzs by the light, or CouRBss @ la lumicre, in Optic, a | and if the ordinates of the one be to each other, as the 
name giyen to certain curves by M. Kurdwanowlki, a | ordinates AD, HG of the logarithmic ; and if the or- 
Poliſh gentleman. He obſerved that any line ſtraight dinates of the other be as BF to CE; then will the 
or curved, expoſed to the action of a luminous point, | hyperbolic ſpaces be to each other, as DG to FE. 
received the light differently in its different parts, ac- And theſe hyperbolic ſpaces are to the parallel of 

- cording to their diſtance from the light. Theſe differ- | the hyperbola, as the lines DG, FE are to the ſub- 

ent effects of the light _ each point of the line, may | tangent FO. 80 that if this parallelogram be ſuppoſed 


be repreſented by the ordinates of fome curve which will equal to 0.4342944819, every hyperbolic ſpace __ 
0 Prize 
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prized between two ordinates to one of the N ; 
will be to this parallelogram, as the logarithm af the 
ratio of the two, ord mates, or the difference. of the loga- 
rithms of the numbers expreſſing, the proportions of 
thoſe orijinates, is to o. 4342944819 taking the loga- 
richms 5 19 Hgures beſides the characteriſtic. | 
We, have, mentioned one method of finding the ſub- 
tangent of a given logarithmic from Huygens in Ne 4. 
But this may be otherwiſe done thus: produce any ordi- 
nate CD, fig. 53. from C to E, ſo that the ratio of C E 
to CD be equal to the ratio meduleris; and the right line 
EB drawn 7 2 E parallel to the aſymptote, and meet- 
ing the curve in B, will be equal to the ſub-tangent. 
The ratio modulatis is 2.71828 18, &c. to 1, or 1 to 
o. 3678794, & c. for which may be ſubſtituted the ap- 
proximations 11 to 4, 87 to 32, &c. greater than 
the true, and. 8 to 3, 19 to 7, 106 to 39, &. | leſs 
1 the true ratio. See Cotes, Harm. M 
and 16, \ ' 


While the baſe OP increaſes uniformly, let the ordinate | 


Pp, fit. 54. increaſe or decreaſe proportionally, as men- 
tioned under the head Locanra that is, let the 
velocity of g in the direction Oe, be always as the grdi- 
nate Pz; then will the -point,p. deſcribe the logarithmic 
curve. Ihe baſe OP is always the logarithm of the or- 
dinate Pp; and if the uniſorm motion of P be equal to 
the motion of p at o in the direction Oe, then is the or- 
the modulus of this ſyſtem of logarithms; 
and the fluxion of any ordinate is to the fluxion of the 
baſe, as that ordinate is to Oe. | | 
By the general, property of tangents, the fluxion of any 
ordinate is to the fluxion of the baſe, as that ordinate is 
to the ſub-tangent. Hence the ſub-tangent OT, or 
A T, will be equal to O. The ſub-tangent will there- 
fore be conſtant. In any other ſegarithmic aurue, the 
ſub-tangent will always be equal to that ordinate, whoſe 
fluxion is equal to the fluxion of the baſe; that is, the 
modulus always expreſſes the ſub-tangent of the lar ith- 


Mic cur te. See LoGARITHM. | 


The ſub- taugent of the logarithmic expreſſing the mo- 
dulus of that ſyſtem of logarithms, the ſub-tangent will 
be the 2 of the ratio modular is, that is, of the 
ratio of two ordinates raiſed. at the extremities af the 
ſub-tangent; and as the ratio madularis is the fame in all 
ſyſtems of logarithms, ſo the ratio of the two ordinates 
placed at the extremities of their reſpective ſub-tangents, 
is the ſame in all Agfinbmnic curves Whatſoe ver.. 
When the logarithmic curve is ſuppoſed to be deſcribed, 
exponential quantities are eaſily determined by it. Let 
the ordinate "A @ be expreſſed by A; let OPibe to OA: 
as any quantity expreſſed by æ is to 1: then the ordinate 
P p may be expreſſed by A*, an exponential quantity of 
the firſt dogrcee when & is variable. Sec EXTrONEN- 
TIAL, 
To reetify the hgarithmic Curve. Let it be required to find. 
the length of.the logarithmic are Ee, fig. 55. Draw the 
perpendiculars EL 4, Ia, to the aſymptote ; and hav- 
ing drawn the tangents E F, ef, take AL equal to the 
exceſs of the tangent above the ſub-tangent AF, and 4 
equal to the excels of the tangent ef above af; then 
having drawn LM, /m parallel to the aſymptote, if the 
difference of the tangents EF—e f, be added to the dif- 


ference of the parallels /m—L M, the r will ll. 


be equal to the arc Le. Cotes, Harm. Mend. p. 23, 


24. | | 
Curves, radial, is a denomination given by ſome authors 
to curves of the ſpiral kind, whoſe ordinates, if they may 
be ſo called, do all terminate in the center of the in- 
cluding circle, and appear like ſo many radii of that 
circle; whence the name. | 
Curves, regular, are ſuch whoſe curvity proceeds conti- 
nually in the ſame uniform geometrical manner. Buch 
are the periumeters of the c /eftion, & c. 
Such as have a point of inflection, or regreſſion, and 
which being continued to a certain point, turn tbem- 
ſelves a contrary Way, are called irregalar curves. Such 
are the conchoid, aud the ſolid parabola, which bas a 
ſquare for its parameter. Sce FLEXION and RetrO- 
GRESSION, | 
Cuavx, choradleriſlic triangle of a, in the higher geometry, 
is a reGlilinear right-angled triangle, whoſe hypothe- 
nuſe makes. a part of the cu u, not ſenſibly. dilſerent 
from @ right line. It is ſo called, becauſe curve lines 
are uſed to be dijtinguiſhed hereby. ch 4; bit 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the ſemiordinate pm (Tab, Analyſis, fig. 
79) anhanitely near another PM; then will Pe be the 
differential of the abſciſs: aud leiting fall a perpendicu- 
lar, MR = PD, RM will be the differential of the ſemi- 
ordinate. Draw, therefore, à tangent I'M; and the 
inſinitely ſmall arch M will got differ from a right 
line ; conſequently MR is a tectilinear right · angled 


| 
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| triangle, and conſtitutes. the eharacteriſtie triangle of 


that curve. Ao, 
CURVET, in che Manege. See Corver. 
cies, of bee- fly, very common in England, and very 
troubleſome to horſes, commonly known by the name 
of the WRINGLE-TAIL. | 
CURVILINEAR, or CURvILINEAL figures, in Geometry, 
are ſpaces bounded by crooked lines; as the circle, cl. 
lipſis, ſpherical triangle, &c. | 
CURVILINEAR angle, and ſuprrficies See ANGLE, and 
SUPERFICIES. 
CURVIROSTRA, in Ornithelogy, a ſpecies of 0x14. 
CUurviRos7RA foffilis, in Natural Hi/tory, the name of 4 
ſpeeics of foſſile ſhell, found very frequently in the tone 
quarries of Northamptonſhire, and the neighbouring 
counties. It is a ſpecies of cockle, and is diſtinguiſhed 
"by its beak not ſtanding in the middle, but always in- 
lining to one or the other ſide. The ſhell is ſometimes 
found remaining entire, and in its native ſtate and con- 
dition, but more frequently there is ſtony matter depo- 
- Aited in its place. Ar „ ea ri ban 
CURELE hair, ſella Cok urls, in Antiquity, a high ivor 
; 7 
chair, wherein certain of the Roman magiſtrates had a 
right to ſit. 
The curwie magiſtrates were, the ædiles, præœtors, cen- 
ſors, and conſulss. v4 | 
Ide ſenators, who had borne theſe charges, were carried 
to the ſenate, on rae theirs, as alſo. thoſe who tri- 
umphed : the chair being fitted into a kind of chatiot, 
eurnus ; hence the origin of the word curulis. 
The curule chair is uſed, on medals, to expreſs a curul: 
magiſtracy: when traverſed by a haſta, it is the ſymbol 
of and ſerves to expreſs the conſervation of prin- 
ceſſes. 45%; tb 
CuruLreyftaturs, Bee STATUE. =_ 
'CURURU, in _Berany, a name uſed by Plumier in the 
ſame ſenſe with the ſeriena of the fame author, in its 
generical characters, and called by Linneus yavu- 
LIVIA. | 
CURUVRUCA, in Zoelegy, the name of an American freſh 
water fith, of an oblung, and not flatted, body. It grows 
to a foot and a balf in length; its mouth-is very large. 
It is enten in the Braſils. N Mg | 
CUSCASOW, the name of a Mooriſh diſh eaten in Egypt. 
It is made of flour tempered with water, rolled in the 
hands, into mall pieces; and then put iuto a colander, | 
over a (boiling pot, ſtopped cloſe round ſo that it is 
dreſſed with the ſteam; and when it is done enough, 
| put butter to it. N 41 | 
corn. Sec DonpER. | | 
CUSHION, -\Lad:es, in Botany. Sec SAXIFRAGE. | 
CusHI1ON,' Sea, Statice. Dee DHRIFT. 


|CUs$H1ON, 4 rubber, in Elhdtriaty. Bee ELECTRICAL 


machine, | 
Cus+10Nw, in Engraving, is a bag of leather filled with 
ſand, commonly about nine inches ſquare, and three or 
four thick, uſed for ſupporting the plate to be en- 
graved. | 
Cusnlon, in Gilding, is made of leather, faſtened to a 
ſquare board, from fourteen inches ſquare to ten, with 
a handle. The vacuity between the leather and board 1s 
ſtuffed with fine tow or wool, ſo that the outer ſurface 
may be flat and even. It is uſed for receiving the leaves 
of gold from the paper, in order to its being cut into 


proper ſize and figures. ; vis: 1 
CUSI,: in Natural Hiftery, a name given by the people of 
the Philippine iſlands to a very ſmall and very beautiful 


ſpecics of PARROT. .. FE: x | 
CUSP, , pony: denotes the point af a ſpear, or 
ſword ; but is uſed in Aſtrenomy to expreſs the points, or 
homs, of the maoh, or any other luminary. | 
Cuse, in Aftrology, is uſed for the firſt point of each of the 
twalve houſes, in a figure, or ſcheme, of the heavens. 
dee H ouse. | | | 
CUSPIDA'VED, in Botany, is when the leaves of a flower 
ond in a cuſp, or point, reſembling that of a ſpear. 
Cu$P1DATED byperbpla,, & c. See CURVE. a 
CUSTARD apple. See Guffard ALI. A 
CUSTODE admittends, and: CusT oDE'amovenda, are Writs 
for the admitting, or removing, of guardians. 
CusTones likertatrs Angliæ — on — the 
ſtyle, or title, in which, Writs, other judicial Ino 
Ghia s, did 2 time from the death of Cbarles 
I. till Oliver was declared protector, &. üb 
CUSTODIA. See ROTO ide cuftadia terre & haredis. 
Herede driibirando alii gui habet CUSTODIAM frre. Sce 
Haxrevpe. 11 li Tue | | 
CUSTOM is uſed to denote the manners, ceremonies, or 
ways of living of 2 le, which in time have turned 
I 
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In this ſenſe, cuſſom implies things that were at firſt vo- 
luntary, but are become neceſſary by uſe. | 

cos ro, Conſuetudo, in Law, is a law not written, eſta- 
bliſhed by long uſage, and the conſent of our anceſtors, 

No law can oblige a people without their conſent : ſo 
wherever they conſent and uſe a certain rule or method 
as a law, ſuch rule, &c. gives it the power of a law; 
and if it is univerſal, then it is common law; if particu- 
lar to this or that place, then it is cem. 3 Salk. 112. 
And as to the rife of cuſloms, when a reaſonable act once 
done, was found to be govd, and beneficial to the peo- 
ple, then did they uſe it often; and by frequent repe- 
tition of the act, it became a cuſlom; which being con- 
tinued without interruption time out of mind, it ob- 
tained the force of a law, to bind the particular places, 

rſons, and things concerned therein. Thus a cuſtom 
Pa beginning, and grew to perfection: and a good 
cuſtom muſt be grounded on antiquity, continuance, cer- 
tainty, and reaſon; antiquity, for that it hath been 
time out of memory, or threeſcore years, as limited by 
the ſtatute; and time out of mind, is where no man 
then living hath heard or known any proof to the con- 
trary. It is ſuthcient, if two or more witneſſes depoſe, 
they heard their fathers ſay the ſame of their time. If it 
be matter of record, the continuance of one hundred 

ears is ſufficient. 
The effect of a cſlom, thus circumſtantiated, is, that in 
popular ſtates, and limited monarchies, it ſerves to in- 
terpret the written laws: for in abſolute monarchies, it is 
the king alone who has the power of interpreting laws. 
Hence, the word cuſlom is till retained, and ſerves to 
expreſs the particular rights, and municipal laws, eſta- 
bliſhed by uſage in particular provinces, &c. after they 
are reduced into written laws. 
In this ſenſe, moſt of the common law of England is 
lex non ſcripta ; being originally no more than the c/toms 
of our forefathers. 
Lex non ſcripta, in this ſenſe, is uſed in oppoſition to 
ſatutes, or acts of parhament ; which commence laws at 
once. 
Cowel diſtinguiſhes com from preſcription, in that the 
former is more general, and relates to ſeveral perſons; 
whereas the latter is uſually confined to this or that man. 
Five years time, too, are ordinarily ſufficient for pre- 
ſcription z whereas, for cuſtom, there are required a 
hundred. 
Cujtoms are real things, and are included within their li- 
mits, or territories : they are either local, i. e. reſtrained 
to this or that place; or general. 
The cuſſom of Paris ſerves as a rule for all the other 
places of France, where they have no proviſions contrary 
to it. 
The Romans were governed by cu/loms, or unwritten 
laws, after the expulſion of their kings. 

CusroM of London. The principal local cu/foms of this 
city are the following : if a citizen and freeman dies, 
his goods and — 1 ſhall be divided into three parts; 
the wife ſhall have one part, the executors another, to 
diſcharge legacies, &c. and the children unprovided for 
the other third part. If he has no wife, halt of his per- 
ſonal eſtate goes to his children, and the other moiety 
is at his own diſpoſal : if he has a wife and no children, 
half belongs to her. By ſtat. 11 Geo. I. c. 18. the 
above cuſtom takes place only when a freeman dies in- 
teltate; but he is impowered by will to diſpoſe of his 
perſonal eſtate as he pleaſes. A woman in London, 
that uſes a trade, we” ne her huſband, is chargeable 
without him, as a feme ſole merchant; and if condemned, 
may be put in prion till ſhe pay the debt; and her bail 
are liable, if ſhe abſents herſelf, and the huſband ſhall 
not be charged. It is the cuſtom of the ay of London, 
that a perſon educated in one trade may ſet up in an- 
other. And if a debtor be a fugitive, he may be arreſted 
before the day to find better ſecurity. Every tenant at 
will of a houſe above 40s. per ann. in the city, ought to 
give and receive half a year's warning on 2 it. 
Any cuſtoms are tried by writ to the lord mayor and al- 
dermen, who certiſy whether there be ſuch a cem as is 
pleaded by their recorder: and the cu/foms of London 
are taken notice of in the courts at Weſtminſter. 

Cusrou of Merchants, denotes certain rules of judging in 
relation to contracts, bills, &c. eſtabliſhed by the uſual 
proceeding of merchants. 

CusTom, Dower by. See DOWER- 

CusTom, Suit, See Suit. 

Cos rous, in Commerce, the dues, duties, or tolls, paid 
by merchants to the king, for carrying out, and bringing 
in, of merchandizes. 

me have imagined that they are called cuſtomt, be- 
cauſe they were the inheritance of the king by imme- 
morial uſage and the common law, and not granted 
him by an ſtatute ; but Sir Edward Coke has clearly 
Vox. I. No 88, 


cus 


ſhewn, that the king's firſt claim to them was by grant 
of parliament 3 Edw. I. and this is expreſsly acknow- 
leged by ſtat. 25 Edw. I. e. 7, with refpect to the cuſs 
toms on r wools, ſkins, and leather, which were 
called the ſtaple commodities of the * coves and theſe 
cuſtoms were formerly denominated the hereditary cu/loms 
of the crown. They were alſo called cuſtuma antiqua five 
magna, in contradiſtinction to cu/luma parva & nova, be- 
ing an impoſt of three pence in the pound paid by mer- 
chant ſtrangers on all commodities imported and export 
ed. This was called the alien's duty, and firſt granted 
in the 31ſt year of Edward I. / | 

There is another hereditary duty pertaining to the crown, 
called the PRISAGE or BUTLERAGE of wines, conſi- 
derably older than the cu/tomsz to which we may add 
other cu/loms payable on exports and imports, and diſtin- 
. into SUBSIDIES, impoſed by parliament on the 


ore-mentioned ſtaple commodities, TONNAGE, POUND= 
AGE, and other impoſts. 


It was enacted, anno 6 Edw. III. that no new enſtom 


could be levied, nor old ones increaſed, but by autho- 
rity of parliament ; which was afterwards confirmed by 
16 Car. I. c. 8. | 
By the term cuſtoms, as it is now underſtood, we mean 
ſuch duty or ſubſidy as is paid by the merchant at the 
quay, on all imported as well as exported commodities,” 
by authority of parliament ; unleſs where particular re- 
ſtrictions and allowances are ſpecified. The duty of 
tonnage and poundage was granted to Charles II. for his 
life, and to his two immediate ſucceſſors; but now by 
three ſeveral ſtatutes, 9 Ann. c. 6. 1 Geo. I. c. 12. 
and 3 Geo. I. c. 7. it is made perpetual, and mortgaged 
for the debt of the public. The cuſtoms impoſed by par- 
liament are chiefly contained in two Books of rate: ; to 
which many ſubſequent additions have been made. 
Aliens pay a larger proportion than natural ſubjects. 
Blackſt. Com. vol. i. p. 313, &c. See DuTy, and 
NATURALIZATION. 

The amount of the c/loms in England, being the me- 
dium of the payments into the exchequer, for three 
years ending in 1773, as ſtated by Dr. Price, a late 
writer on finance, is 2,5 28,275 ]. and the <cxpence of 
collecting, being the average of 1771 and 1772, boun- 
ties included, 15 per cent. of the groſs prod uce, excluſive 
of drawbacks and over-entries, or 468,703 7. and that of 
the cuſloms in Scotland eſtimated in the ſame manner, is 
68,3091. 

In caſe goods and merchandiſe are brought to a port, and 
part of the goods are ſold there, but never landed, they 
mult pay the com. Ships outward bqund, and com- 
ing from beyond fea, having goods and merchandiſe on 
board, are to be entered at the cuffom-houſe, and the 
cuſtoms paid or agreed for, under penalties and forfeiture 
of the goods; one moiety to the king, and another to 
the ſeilor, &c. 13 and 14 Car. II. Officers of the c 
toms may ſearch ſhips; and having writ of alliſtance, 
ſearch houſes. By other ſtatutes, foreign goods, taken 
in at ſea by any coaſting veſſel, ſhall be forfeited, and 
treble value: and for prevention of clandeſtine running 
of goods, if any foreign brandy, &c. is imported in vet- 
ſels under forty tons, the importer ſhall forfeit the vec! 
and brandy. Run goods concealed or offered for talc, 
are liable to forfeiture and treble value. 8 and i1 Geo, I. 
When three perſons are afſembled and armed with fire- 


arms, &c. to be aſſiſting in running goods, they ſhall be 


adjudged guilty of felony. And two or more found in 
company within five miles of the ſea-coaſt, with any 
horſes, carts, &c. on which are put above fix pounds of 
tea, or five gallons of brandy, or other foreign goods of 
zol. value, landed without entry, and not having per- 
mits, who ſhall _ any offenſive weapons, &c. or aſ- 
ſault any officer of the cu/toms, ſhall be deemed runners 
of goods, treated as felons, and the goods ſhall be ſeized 
and forfeited, If any perſon offers any tea, brandy, &c. 
to ſale, without a permit, the perſons to whom it is of- 
fered may ſeize and carry it to the next warehouſe be- 
longing to the cu/foms or exciſe, and be entitled to a third 
part of the produce on condemnation. And perſons of- 
fering any bribe to officers of the cu/foms to connive at the 
running of goods, are liable to a forfeiture of 50/. ob- 
ſtructing ſuch officers in entering and ſearching thips, 
incurs a forfeiture of 1004. and if the officers are 
wounded or beaten on board any ſhip, the offenders in- 
cur the penalty of tranſportation, &c. 9 Geo. II. See 
DRAWBACK, and Excisx. 


CUSTOM-HOUSE, an office eſtabliſhed on the frontiers 


of a ſtate, or in ſome chief city, or port, for the receipt 
of the cuſtoms and duties of importation and export- 
ation, impoſed on merchandiſes, by the authority of the 
ſovercign, and regulated by tariffs, or books of rates. 


There are ſeveral c wes in the ſeveral ports of 
England : the moſt conſiderable is that of London. It 
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is under the direction of nine commiſhoners appointed 

by patent 3/ who have the charge and management of all 

the cuſtoms (the petty farms alone excepted) in all the 
ports of England. 

Other officers are, a ſecretary, ſolicitor, receiver-general, 


comptroller of the iſſues and payments of the receiver- 
general, comptroller- general, inſpector of the out-port 
collectors accompts, inſpector- general of the exports and 
imports, regiſter-general of all ſhips of Great Britain, 
- furyeyor-general, ſurveyor of the out-ports, regiſter of 

the ſeizures, &c. all holding their places by patents: 
with other inferior officers, appointed by warrant from 
the board of treaſury. Theſe officers ſhall have no ſhips 
of their own, nor uſe merchandiſe, factorage, &c. un- 
der penalty of 401. They are alſo prohibited to trade 
in any exciſable liquor, on pain of 50. and forfeiture of 

office: for taking a bribe they ſhall forfeit x00/. and 
$02 J. for making colluſive ſeizures. 

CUSTOMARY zrenants, CUSTUMARN, or tenentes per con- 
-fſuetudinem, are ſuch. tenants as hold by the cuſtom of the 
- manor as their ſpecial evidence. 

Theſe were anciently bondmen, or thoſe that held tenura 
bendagii. Et emnes illi qui tenuerint in bondagii tenura, fole- 
bant weeari cuſtumarii. MS. de Conſuetud. Man. de 
Sutton Colfeld, de anno 3 Edw. II. 

CUSTOS brevium, the name of an ofſee belonging to the 
- court of common pleas, executed by four perſons, and a 
_ deputy, who receive and keep all the writs, and put 

them upon files, every return by itſelf ; and at the end 
of each term receive of the prothonotaries all the records 
of the ft iu, called the peftea. 
The writs are firſt brought in, by the clerks of aſſiſe ol 
every county, to the prothonotary who entered the iſſue 
in that matter, to enter judgment. Four days after the 
return, the prothonotary enters the verdict, and judg- 
ment thereupon, into the rolls of the court; and then 
delivers them over to the ces brevium. 
"The cu/tcs brevinm alſo makes entry of writs of covenant, 
and concords on fines; and makes copies and exemplifi- 
cations of all writs and records in his office, and of all 
tines levied : the fines, when engrofied, are divided be- 
tween the cles brevium and chirographer; the former 
keeping the writ of covenant and the note, the latter the 
concord and foot of the ſine. : 

In the court of king's bench there is like wiſe a cuſſos bre- 

vium & rotulorum, who files ſuch writs as are there uſed 

to be filed, and all warrants of attorney; and tranſcribes 

or makes out records of 2 privs, &c. 

CusTos piacitirum corene, in our Ancient Writers of Law, 
ſeeras to be the fame with him we now call ches rotu- 
lorum, which is mentioned in the writ de odio & atia. 

CusTos retuiorum, he who has the cuſtody of the rolls, or 
records, of the ſeſſions of peace; and, ſome ſay, of the 
commiſſions of peace itſelf; appointed by a writing 
ſigned by the king's hand. 

He is always a juſtice of peace, and quorum, in the 

county where he hath his office ; and by his office ap- 

pears to be rather a miniſter than a judge : becauſe the 
co:mmiſhon of the peace, by expreſs words, lays this 
ſpecial charge upon him; 2uod ad dies & loca preditta, 
brevia, præceptu, proceſſus, & indiftamenta pradicta cor an, 
te & diclis focns iuis venire facias. It is his province to 

- appoint the clerk of the peace. 

CusTos ſpiritualium, he who exerciſes ſpiritual or eccleſi- 
aſtical juriſdiction in any dioceſe, during the vacancy of 
the ſee. 

This, by the canon law, belongs to the dean and chap- 

ter; but, in England, to the archbithop of the province, 

by preſcription : though divers deans and chapters do 
challenge it, by ancient charters, from kings of this 
land. 

CusTos temporalium, the perſon to whoſe cuſtody a vacant 
ſee was committed by the king, as ſupreme lord; who, 
as a ſteward of the goods and profits, was to give an ac- 
count to the eſcheator, and he into the exchequer. 

His truſt continued till the vacancy was ſupplied by a 
ſucceſſor, who obtained the king's writ de re/titutione 
. temporalium;, which was commonly aſter conſecration, 

but ſometimes before. 

CUT @ feather, in Sea Language, is when a well-bowed 
ſhip ſo 1wiltly preſſes the water, that it foams, or froths. 
To cut the jail, is to unfurl it, and let it fall down. 

CuT-ba/tian. Hee BASTLON. 

CuT-par/e, in Law; if any perſon cam & ſecrete, and 
without the knowlege of another, cut his purſe or pick 
his pocket, and ſteal from thence above the value of 

twelve pence, it is felony excluded clergy. 8 Eliz. 

- 3 Inſt. 68. 

Cut-purſes or ſaccularii were more ſeverely puniſhed than 

common thieves, by the Roman and Athenian laws. 

CuT-rof. See Roor. 


Cu T-water, the ſharp part of the head of a ſhip below the 


— 
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beak. It is ſo called becauſe it cuts 
before it comes to the bow, 
ſuddenly to the breadth of the 
CUTAMBUIA 
A „ a name given by the old writ 4 
dicine to certain — tiki N. the ſkin, — 
by their creeping a very uneaſy ſenſation. Afterwards 
the ſame word was uſed to expreſs certain uneaſy itch- 
ings cauſed by a ſcorbutic habit, and reſembling the 
* of worms. | 
CUTANEOUS, ſomething that concerns the cutis or 
ſkin ; whether in the way of diſtemper, or remedy. 
Thus, we ſay, cutaneous eruptions; the itch is a cutanecus 
diſeaſe. 
Curaxrous eruptions, in infants. See Ix ANT. 
CUTHBERT duck, in Zoology. See Dock. 
CUTICULA, CourTicts, in Anatemy, a thin, 
membrane, void of ſenſe ; ſerving as a cover to t 
or ſkin. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. g. 
The cuticula is that firſt, and outermoſt covering of the 
body, called alſo epidermis, but more commonly the ſcarf 
ſein ; or that ſoft tegument which riſes in a bliſter upon 
a burn, or the application of a cautery. 
It ſticks cloſe to the ſurface of the cutis, or true ſkin, to 
which it is alſo tied by the veſſels that feed it; though 
theſe are ſo ſmall as not to be ſeen. | 
When examined by a microſcope, it appears to conſiſt 
of ſeveral lays of exceeding ſmall ſcales, which cover 
one another, more or leſs, according to its different 
thickneſs, in the ſeveral parts of the body; and in the 
lips, where the ſcales appear plaineſt becauſe the ſkin is 
thinneſt, they do li:tle more than barely touch. 
"Theſe ſcales are either the excretory ducts of the glands 
of the cutis, as is the caſe apparently in fiſhes; or elſe 
the glands have their tubes, opening between the ſcales, 
See M111AaRy gland. 
Leuwenhoeck reckons, that in one cuticular ſcale there 
may be goo excretory ducts; and that a grain of ſand 
will cover 250 ſcales: ſo that one grain of ſand will 
cover 1,250,000 pores, or orifices, through which we 
daily perſpire. 
Yet, notwithſtanding the exceeding poroſity of the cuti- 
cula, it obſtructs a great part of the ſerous humours, 
which would otherwiſe be evacuated by the glands of the 
cutis; as is evident, from that plentiful diſcharge conſe- 
quent on the application of a bliſter, or other accident, 
whereby the cuticula is removed, and the cutis bared. 
The ſcales are often glued together by the groſſer parts 
of our inſenſible 2 hardening upon them by 
the heat of the body, which carries off the more volatile 
particles; and in this is ſuppoſed to conſiſt that indiſpo- 
ſition we popularly call a coLD. 
The humour which is thenceforward ſeparated by the 
glands of the ſkin, being pent in between the ſcales, 
cauſes frequent itching ; and where the matter has been 
long pent up, ſmall pimples, and other foulneiles : for 
removing of which, nature directs to thoſe wholeſome 
remedies of frequent rubbing, waſhing, or bathing. 
Some imagine the cuticle to be formed from the groſſer 
parts of the excrementitious ſerous humour, eliminated 
through the pores of the cutis, and condenſed on the ſur- 
face; like the pellicle which appears, upon evaporation, 
on the ſurface of the ſerum of the blood: but Leuwen- 
hoeck, with more probability, takes it to be from an ex- 
anſion of the excretory ducts of the glands of the ſkin. 
ts uſe is to defend the nerves of the cutis, which are 
the origin of the ſenſe of feeling, from the injuries of 
rough and hard bodies, as well as the air : for either of 
thoſe would make too exquiſite and painful an impreſſion 
on the naked nerves; or the air would dry them, ſo as 
that they would be leſs ſuſceptible of the nicer touches of 
leaſure, 
— and ſeveral others, maintain that the cuticula 
of women has no pores : Molinette argues the contrary 
from their ſweating ; but maintains, alſo, that this 1s 
true of dogs and cats, who never ſweat, how much ſo- 
ever fatigued, | 
CU'TICULAR glove, in the Phil. Tranf. denotes a ſepa- 
ration of the cuticle from the cutis, from the wriſt to the 
finger-ends, &c. in the form of gloves, occaſioned by a 
ſingular kind of fever. See the caſe and hiſtory related, 
ibid. vol. lix. Ne 38. an. 1769. : 
CUTICULARES caruncule. See CARUNCUL x Cuticulares. 
CU'11S, in Anatomy, the tin; a reticular plexus, or body 
of veſſels, immediately under the cuticle, or ſcarf ſkin. 
See Tab. Anat. (Ah He. 8. 
The veſicles of the cutis contain a mucous liquor; from 
the tincture of which, Malpighi, and others, take the 
colour of the ſkin to be derived; founded on this, that 
the cutis, as well as cuticle of blacks, is white, and the 
blood red, &c. and that the only thing they have pecu- 
liar in this part, is the colour of this liquor. The 
T | 
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The cuir confiſts of fibres of its own; or, according to | 


Steno, is formed out of the productions of the tendons 
of the ſubjacent parts : which terminate in an infinite 
number of pyramidal papillæ, | interwoven with innu- 
merable nervous fibres, and other veſſels, forming what 
we call a PARENCHYMA. It is by means of theſe pa- 
illæ that the cutis becomes the organ of feeling. 

Dr. Hunter ſays, that when the ſkin is once deſtroyed, 
it is never regenerated, and that the cicatrix is hardened 
fleſh. ; 


The cutis is generally connected to the * parts by | 


the membrana adijoſa, and its proper veſſels, the veins, 
arteries, nerves, &c. Its uſe is to wrap up and cover 
the whole body; to be a general emunQory for the mat- 
ter of perſpiration z and to be the organ of feeling. 

The diſeaſes of the cuticula and cutis are, the itch, le- 
proſy, ſmall-pox, meaſles, ſcarlet feyer, and eryſipela- 
tous inflammations. 

CUTTER, in Sea Language, denotes a ſmall veſſel com- 
monly navigated in the Engliſh channel, furniſhed with 
one maſt, and rigged as a ſloop. Many of theſe are 
uſed in an illicit trade; and others employed, under the 
direction of the admiralty or e by govern- 
ment, to ſeize them. 

CuTTER is alſo the name of a ſmall boat belonging to 
ſhips of war. It is broader, deeper, and ſhorter than 
the BARGE or PINNACE fitter for ſailing ; and uſually 
employed in carrying ſtores, proviſions, &c. to and 
from the ſhip. CLINcHER- work is uſed in the ſtructure 
of theſe boats. 

CuTTER of the tallies, an officer of the exchequer, who 
provides wood for the tallies, and cuts the ſum paid upon 
them. See TALLY. 

CUTTING, a term uſed in various ſenſes, and various 
arts; in the general, it implies a diviſion or ſeparation. 
CuTTiNG is particularly uſed in Heraldry, where the 
ſhield is divided into two equal parts, from right to left, 

parallel to the horizon, or in the ee 

The word is alſo applied to the honourable ordinaries, 
and even to animals, and moveables, when they are di- 
vided equally the ſame way; ſo, however, as that one 
moiety is colour, the other metal. 'The ordinaries are 
ſaid to be cut, couped, when they do not come full to the 
extremities of the ſhield. 

CuTTING, in Chirurgery, denotes the operation of ex- 
tracting the STONE out of the bladder by ſection. See 
LiTHoTOMY. 

CuTTinG-glaſs, in Chirurgery. See CuPPING-glaſs. 

CuTTiNnG, in Coinage. hen the laminz, or plates of 
the metal, be it gold, ſilver, or copper, are brought to 
the thickneſs of the ſpecies to be coined, pieces are cut 
out, of the thickneſs, and nearly of the weight, of the 
intended coin; which are now called planchets, till the 
king's image bath been ſtamped on them. 

The inſtrument wherewith they cut, conſiſts of two pieces 
of ſteel, very ſharp, and placed over one another; the 
lower a little hollow, repreſenting a mortar, the other a 
peſtle. The metal put between the two, is cut out in the 
manner deſcribed under COINAGE. 

Note. Medallions, where the relievo is to be great, are 
nor cut, but caſt, or moulded. : 

CuTTiNG, in the Manege, is when the horſe's feet inter- 
fere; or when with the ſhoe of one foot he beats off the 
{kin from the paſtern joint of another foot. 

This is more frequent in the hind feet than the fore: 
the cauſes are either wearineſs, weakneſs in the reins, 
not knowing how to go, or ill ſhoein 

CuTrTiNG, in Painting, the laying one 
over another, without any thade or ſoftening. 
ting of colours bas always a difagreeable effect. 

CurtT1xG in woed, a particular kind of ſculpture, or en- 
graving; denominated from the matter wherein it is 
employed. 

It is uſed for various purpoſes ; as, for figured letters, 
head and tail-pieces of books; and even for ſchemes, 
and other figures, to ſave the expences of engraving on 
copper : d. for prints, and ſtamps for paper, callicoes, 
linens, &c. : | 
The invention of cutting in wood, as well as that in cop- 
per, is aſcribed to a goldfmith of Florence; but it is to 
Albert Durer, and Lucas, they are both indebted for 
their perfection. Sce ENGRAVING, and PRINTING. 
One Hugo de Carpi invented a manner of cutting in wood, 
by means whereof, the prints appeared as if painted in 
clair-obſcure. Iu order to this, he made three kinds of 
ſtamps for the ſame deſign; which were drawn, after 
one another, through the preſs for the ſame print : they 
were ſo conducted, as that one ſerved for the grand 
lights, a ſecond for the demi-teints, and a third for the 
outlines and the deep ſhadows. 
The art of cutting in wood, was certainly carried to a very 
great pitch above two hundred years ago; and might 
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even vie, for beauty and jiiſtrieſs; with that of engravitig 

in copper. At preſent it is in a low condition, as hav 

_ long neglected, and the application of artiſts 

wholly employed on copper, as the more eafy and pro- 

miſing province: not but that wooden cuts have the ad- 
vantage of thoſe in copper on many accounts; chiefly for 
figures and devices in books; as being printed at the 
ſame time, and in the ſame preſs, as the ſertery : where- 
as, for the other, there is required a particular impreſ- 
fon. In the repreſentation of plants and flowers, and 
in deſigns for paper-hangings, where the outline only is 
wanted to be printed, in a bold full manner, this me- 
thod will be found cheaper and more effectual than the 
uſe of copper-plates. 
The cutters in wood begin with preparing a plank or block, 
of the ſize and thickneſs required; and very even and 
ſmooth on the ſide to be cut for this, they uſually take 
beech, pear-tree, or box; though the latter is the beſt, 
as being the cloſeſt, and leaſt liable to be worm- eaten. 
The wood being cut into a proper form and ſize, ſhould 
be planed as even and truly as poſſible : it is then fit to 
receive the — or chalking of the deſign to be en- 
graved. But the effect may be made more apparent, and 
the ink, if any be uſed in drawing, be prevented from 
running, by ſpreading thinly on the ſurface of the wood, 
white lead tempered with water, by grinding with a 
bruſh pencil, and afterwards rubbing it well with a fine 
linen rags whilſt it is wet; and when it is dry, bruſhing 
off any looſe or powdery part with a ſoft pencil. 
On this block they draw their deſign with a pen, or pen- 
cil, juſt as they would have it printed. Thoſe who can- 
not draw their own deſign, as there are many who cannot, 
make uſe of a deſign furniſhed them by another; faſten- 
ing it upon the block with paſte made of flour and water, 
with a little vinegar, or gum tragacanth; the ſtrokes or 
lines turned towards the wood. 
When the paper is dry, they waſh it gently over with a 
ſponge dipped in water; which done, they take off the 
paper by little and little, {till rubbing it a little firſt, 
with the tip of the finger; till at length there be nothing 
left on the block, but the ſtrokes of ink that form the 
deſign, which mark out ſo much of the block as is to 
be ſpared, or left ſtanding. Figures are ſometimes cut 
out of prints, by taking away all the white part or blank 
paper, and cemented with gum-water to the ſurface of 
the wood. 
The reſt they cut off, and take away very curiouſly with 
the points of very ſharp knives, or little chiſſels, or 
deter. according to the bigneſs or delicacy of the work; 
or they need no other inſtruments. 
It differs from engraving in copper, becauſe in the former, 
the impreſhon comes from the prominent parts, or ſtrokes 
left uncut; whereas in the latter, it comes from the 
channels cut in the metal. 
The manner of printing with wooden prints is much 
more expeditious and eaſy than that of copper-plate : 
becauſe they require only to be dipt in the print- 
ing-ink, and impreſſed on the object in the ſame man- 
ner and with the ſame apparatus as the letter-print- 
ing is managed ; and for purpoſes that do not require 
great correctneſs, the impreſſion is made by the hand 
only, a proper handle being fixed to the middle of the 
print, by which it is firſt dipped in the ink, ſpread by 
means of a bruſh, on a block of proportionable ſize co- 
vered with leather; and then lifted up inſtantly, and 
dropped with ſome little force on the paper, which is to 
receive the impreſſion. Handmaid to the Arts, vol. ii. 
222. 

Co TTINGS, or ſlips, in Gardening, the branches or ſprigs 
of trees, or plants, cut or ſlipped off to ſet again; which 
is done in any moiſt fine earth. | 
The beſt ſeaſon is from Auguſt to April; but care is to 
be taken, when it is done, the ſap be not too much in 
the top, leſt the cut die before that part in the earth 
have root enough to ſupport it: nor yet muſt it be too 
dry, or ſcanty; the ſap in the branches aſliſting it to 
take root, 

In providing the cuttings, ſuch branches as have joints, 
knots or burrs, are to be cut off two or three inches be- 
neath them, and the leaves to be {tripped off fo far as 
they are ſet in the earth. Small top-branches, of two 
or three years growth, are fitteſt for this operation. 

CuTTING-teeth, in Anatomy. See TEETH. 

CUTT LEV, Sepia, in Zoology, the name of a genus of 
ſea- inſects of the gymnarthria kind, called alſo the 1nx- 


The body of the /epia is of an oblong figure, and de- 
preſſed ; it is furniſhed with ten tentacula, two of which 
are longer than the others, and are pedunculated. It is 
often fix inches in length, and three and a half in 
diameter. 


It is ſupported dy an oblong, light, and ſpongy, 2 
0 


þ 
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CYANUS, in Botany. See BL ut-bottle, and CENTAURY. 


of a friable texture, and lined with a light fungous pith. | 
This is uſed by the filver-ſmiths, and as a dentrifice un- 
der the name of os ſepium,. os ſepiæ, or cuttle-fiſh bone. 
This animal, when it is in danger of being taken, is faid 

to emit a black liquor like Ix K, out of its mouth in con- 
fiderable quantities, whereby the water being obſcured, 

it finds an opportunity of eſcaping z and from this pro- 

_ perty it has got the name of the in-. It is not wholly 
a ſtranger to our ſeas, as appears from its bone being 
found on our ſhores. 

Corr bone, Sepie ei, or tefla, is a white, ſpongy, 

teſtaceous ſubſtance, growing on the back of the cultle- 
f, and ſeeming almoſt to be calcined by the ſun. 
It is rough and abſterſive, and chiefl uſed in medicine 
as a dentrifice. It is hard on one fide, but ſoft on the 
other, ſo as to receive neat impreſſions from medals, 
and to ſerve as a mould for the caſting of metals, which 
thus take the figure of the original. It is likewiſe uſed 
ſor poliſhing or cleanſing ſilver, See Lewis's Com. P. 
T. p. 333, & ſeq. 

CU'TTOFOE, in Botany, a name given by the people of 
Guinea to a plant which they eſteem greatly for its me- 
dicinal virtues. 'They boil it in water, and give the de- 
coction in all caſes of the colic, in which it proves a 
cure. It is a ſpecies of the anonis, or reſt-harrow, and 
is common to Africa, and the Weſt Indies, Sir Hans 
Sloane having very well figured, and deſcribed it, under 
the name of anonis non ſpinoſa minor glabra procumbens flare 
lutes, the yellow-flowered, ſmall, procumbent, ſmooth 
anons, without thorns. | 
It is found in vaſt abundance on the banks of the Rio 
Cobre, near the city of St. Jago de la Vega, or Spaniſh 
Town. Phil. Tranſ. N' 232. 

CUTTS, flat-bottomed boats, built low and commodi- 
ouſly, uſed in the channel for tranſporting horſes. 
Stow, Annal. p. 412. 

CUVETTE. See CUuNETTE. 

CUURDO, in Betary, is, with ſome authors, the name 
of the cinnamon-tree. 

CYAMEA, in Natural Hiftery, the name by which the 
ancients call the black flinty eagle-ſtone. Pliny de- 
ſcribes its blackiſh colour, and ſays, that when broken, 
there was found within it another ſtone of the bigneſs of 
a horſe-bean. This is what rattles in it when ſhaken. 

CYANELLA, in Botany, a genus of the hexandria monogynia 
claſs. The corolla conſiſts of fix petals. The fruit is a 
roundiſh triſulcated capſule, conſiſting of three valves, 
and containing three cells : the ſeeds are numerous and 
oblong. 

CYANEUS, in Zoology. Sce COLUBER. 


Craxus, in the Natural Hiftory of the Ancients, is uſed to 
expreſs two different ſubſtances. The one, the /gpts 
lazuli; the other, the lapis armenus, a ſubſtance uſed by 
the painters in its native ſtate, and very improperly called 
a ſtone, being a mere earth, and being truly to copper, 
what yellow ochre is to iron. 

CYATHUS, from eue, to pour out, in Antiquity, a li- 
quid meaſure among the Romans, being the twelfth part 
of the SEXTARIUs. It only held as much as a man 
could eaſily drink at one draught, and was divided into 
twelve parts, called UNCLE. 

CYBZEA, in Antiquity, a kind of ſhip uſed in commerce, 
of a roundith form. 

CYBELE, in Mythology, a heathen goddeſs ; the daughter 
of heaven and earth, wife of Saturn, and mother of the 

ods. She was adored under the names of Ops, Rhea, 

eſta, the Good Goddeſs, Dyndimene, Berecynthia, &c. 
and was called Cybele from Mount Cybelus in Phrygia. 
She is repreſented in a chariot drawn by lions, her gar- 
ments flowered, a key in her hand, and a turret on her 
head. 

CYBELICUM armor, a name given by the ancients to a 
ſpecies of marble, dug in a mountain of that name in 
Phrygia. It was of an extremely bright white, with 
broad veins of a bluiſh black. 

CYBOMANTIA, a ſpecies of divination performed by 
lots. 

CYCAS, in Botany, a genus of the cryptogamia ferns. 

CYCEON, from eie, to mix; a name given by the 
Ancient Poets and Phyſicians, to a mixture of meal and 
water, and ſometimes of other ingredients. Theſe con- 
ſtituted the two kinds of cyceen ; th coarſer being of the 
water and meal alone; the richer and more delicate 
compoſed of wine, honey, flour, water, and cheeſe. 
Homer, in the eleventh Iliad, talks of cyceon made with 
cheeſe and the meal of barley, mixed with wine, but 
without any mention either of honey or waterz and 
Ovid, deſcribing the draught of cyceon given by the old 
woman of Athens to Ceres, mentions only Co and 


water. Dioſcorides underſtood the word in both theſe 


ſenſes z but extolled it moſt in the coarſe and ſimple 


kind: he ſays, when prepared with water alone, it re- 
frigerates and nouriſhes greatly. 

CYCINNIS, a Grecian dance, fo called from the name 
of its inventor, one of the ſatyrs belonging to Bacchus. 
Its conſiſted of a combination of grave and gay move- 
ments, 

CYCLAMEN, in Botany. See Sow-bread. 

CYCLAS, in our Old Writers, a long garment, cloſe u 
wards, and open, or large below. Matt. Paris, ſpeak- 
ing of the citizens of London, tells us they were cericis 
22 ornati, cycladibus auri textis circundati. Anno 
1236. : 

CYCLE, from xuX NO, 1 revolve, in Chronology, Aa certain 
PERIOD, or ſeries of numbers proceedingly orderly from 
firſt to laſt, and recurring again from laſt to firſt, ſuc. 
ceſſively, and without interruption. 

The origin of cycles was thus: the apparent revolution of 
the ſun round the earth, has been divided, arbitrarily, 
into twenty-four hours; the baſis or foundation of all 
our menſuration of time. Civil uſe knows none but 
hours; or rather multiples of hours, as days, and years, 
But neither the annual motion of the ſun, nor that of 
the other heavenly bodies, can be meaſured exactly, and 
without any remainder, by hours, or their multiples. 
That of the ſun, v. gr. is'three hundred and ſixty-five 
days, five hours, forty-nine minutes, nearly; that of 
the moon, twenty-nine days, twelve hours, forty-four 
minutes. 
Hence, to ſwallow up theſe fractions in whole numbers, 
and yet in numbers which only expreſs days and years, 
cycles have been invented : which, comprehending ſeveral 
revolutions of the ſame body, replace it, after a certain 
number of years, in the ſame points of the heaven whence 
it firſt departed z or, which is the ſame thing, in the 
ſame place of the civil calendar. 
Such is the famous cycle of 19 years, called alſo the 

CYCLE of the moon, or lunar CYCLE, a period of 19 ſolar 
— equivalent to 19 lunar years, and ſeven interca- 
ary months, which was thought to contain exactly 6949 
days, or 235 ſynodical months; in which time the new 
and full moons are ſuppoſed to return to the fame day 
of the Julian year. See CALIPPIC, 

This is alſo called the Metonic period, from its inventor 
Meton, the Athenian; and the golden number. "Though, 
in propriety, the golden number is rather the particular 
number which ſhews the year of the lunar qycle, which 
any given year is in. This cycle of the moon only holds 
true for 310.7 years: for, though the new moons do re- 
turn to the ſame day after 19 years; yet not to the ſame 
time of the day, but near an hour and a half ſooner; 
which error, in 310.7 years, amounts to an entire day. 
Yet thoſe employed in reforming the calendar went on 2 
ſuppoſition of the lunations returning preciſely from 19 
years to 19 years, for ever. 

The uſe of this cycle, in the ancient calendar, is to ſhew 
the new moon of each year, and the time of Eaſter. 

In the new one, it only — to find the EyYAcrs; which 
ſhew, in either calendar, that the new moon falls eleven 
days too late. 

As the orientals began the uſe of this cycle at the time of 
the council of Nice in 325, they aſſumed, for the firſt 
year of the cycle, the paſchal new moon to fall on the 
thirteenth of March : on which foot the lunar cycle three 
fell on the firſt of January, in the third year. 

The occidentals, on the contrary, put the number one to 
the firſt of January, which occaſioned a conſiderable dif- 
ference in the time of Eaſter: hence, Dionyſius Exiguus, 
upon framing a new calendar, perſuaded the Chriſtians 
of the Weſt to ſalve the difference, and come into the 
practice of the church of Alexandria. — Te find the year 
of the lunar CYCLE, is to find the golden number. See 
GoLDEN-number, 

CYCLE of indiction is a ſeries of fiſteen years, returning 
conſtantly around, like the other cycles; and commenc- 
ing from the third year before Chriſt. See InDICT10N. 

CYCLE of the ſun, or jou CycLF, a revolution of 28 
years; beginning with 1, and ending with 28; which 
elapſed, the Dominical or Sunday-letters, and thoſe that 
expreſs the other feaſts, &c. return into their former 
place, and proceed in the ſame order as before, 'The 
days of the month return again to the ſame days of the 
week ; the ſun's place to the ſame ligns and degrees of 
the ecliptic on the ſame months and days, ſo as not to 
differ one degree in a hundred years; and the leap-years 
begin the ſame courſe with reſpect to the days of the 
week on which the days of the month fall. 

It is called ſolar cycle, not with regard to the ſun's courſe, 
which has nothing to do herein; but from Sunday, an- 
ciently called dies ſolis, the day of the ſun : in regard the 
DOMINICAL letter is principally ſought for from this re- 


volution. 


The reformation of the calendar under pope Gregory oc- 
6 caſioned 


CY C 


cafioned a conſiderable alteration of this gle: in the 
Gregorian calendar, the ſolar cycle is not conſtant and 
perpetual ; becauſe every fourth ſecular year is com- 
mon; whereas, in the Julian, it is biſſextile. The epo- 
cha, or beginning of the ſolar. cycle, both Julian and Gre- 
orian, is the ninth year before Chriſt. 
To find the cycle of the ſun for any given year : add nine to 
the number given, and divide the ſum by 28; the num- 
ber remaining will be the number of the ge, and the 
uotient the number of revolutions fince Chriſt. 
f there be no remainder, it will be the twenty-eighth, 
or laſt year of the cycle. 


CycLE of the Sun in Julian Years. 
GT; BA[ Desi FE AGE CB; ED 
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Cc of the Sun from the Gregorian Year 1700, 
to the Year 1800. 
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CycLF, it may be obſerved, is not only applied in general 


to all the numbers that compoſe the ſeries ; but to each, 


number in particular: thus we compute, that the ordi- 
nary epocha from the birth of Jeſus Chriſt had the ſolar 
cycle 10; the lunar cycle, or the golden number, 2; the 
Dominical letter B; and the cycle of indiftion 4. 
CrcLe, great Paſchal, is another name for the YVidorian, or 
Dionyftan PER1OD. | 
CYCLISCUS (from uss, circulus) an inſtrument in form 
of a half-moon; uſed by the ſurgeons to ſcrape the 
ſkull, in fractures of that part. 
CYCLOID, in Geometry, one of the mechanical, or, as 
others term them, tranſcendental curves; called alſo the 
trochoid. 
CycLorp, the geneſis of the, may be conceived by imagin- 
ing a nail in the circumference of a wheel: the line 
which the nail deſcribes in the air, while the wheel re- 
volves on a right line, is the cid. Hence it is called 
trochoides, from Tpay os, a wheel. 
It is deſcribed by the motion of a point C (Tab. Geometry, 
Hg. 16.) in the periphery of a circle CDH, while the 
circle makes a revolution along the right line AB. This 
line is called the baſe; the line EF Fiſedting it at right 
angles in F is called the axis; and the point E the ver- 
tex of the cycioid. The circle by which it is deſcribed is 
called the generating circle. thee we may eaſily de- 
duce and demonſtrate the properties of this curve. The 
right line AB is equal to the periphery of the generating 
circle CDH, and AF equal to the ſemi-periphery : and 
in any ſituation of this circle, the right line AD is equal 
to the arc CD, and therefore the arc CH=DF=IK = 
CG; but CH is equal to the arc EG; therefore CG 
arc E G, and the ordinate CK equal to the ſum of the 
arc EG, and its right fine GK. 
Again, a line CH parallel to the chord EG, is a tan- 
gent to the cycloid in C. Let an ordinate c 4 be drawn 
very near CK, as in the figure; let Cu and Gu be pa- 
rallel to the axis, and meet it in « anden; and from O, 
the center of the circle EGF, draw the radius OG. 
Since ck=Eg+g4, cu will be = Gg+g n. Let the 
ordinate c & approach to CK, and at length coincide with 
it, as Gg and Gn vaniſh, the triangles Ggn and GOK 
become ſimilar; becauſe the arc Gg in this evaneſcent 
ſtate coincides with its tangent, the angle OG g is a 
right angle = GK; and therefore gGn =OGK: 
whence Gg:gn:: OG: OK, and Gg + gn: gn:: 
OG+OK (=FK): OK, But Gn:gn:: GK: OK, 
therefore Gg+gn: Gn::FK:GK::GEK:EK; and 
conſequently : CA:: GK: EK; and ſuppoling the 
chord Cc to be drawn, the triangles Cuc, EEG will 
be ſimilar, becauſe they have equal right angles, and the 
ſides about thoſe angles proportional; and therefore the 
chord Ce, as the points C and c coincide, becomes pa- 
rallel to EG, ſince the angles on the ſame fide of the 
eroſſing line are equal: therefore the tangent of the - 
cloid at C is parallel to the chord EG. 
Farther, the arc of the cyc/oid EL is double of the chord 


TT, the correſponding arc of the generating ks, 
Let KL and 18 be two very near ordinates of the cyclo:d, 


meeting the generating circle in M and Q; produce 
the chord till it meets the ordinate 48 in P; let Q be 
perpendicular from Q on M P, and draw the lines EN 
and MN touching the circle in E and M. The trian- 
gies ENM and PQM are ſimilar, becauſe of the equa! 
Vor. I. Ne 8g. 
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right angles, and the equal vertical angles, OM being 
indefinitely ſmall, and coinciding with the tangent z an 
EN=NM as tangents to the ſame circle meeting in N; 


therefore PQ=QM, and Qo biſects the baſe of the 


iſolceles triangle, and conſequently MP = 2 Mo; but 
LS, being an indefinitely ſmall part of the curve, and 
coincident with the tangent, is parallel to MP, the chord 
produced, and equal to it; therefore LS=2M o. But 
as LS is the increment of the curve generated in the 
ſame time in which the chord EM increaſes by MO, 
ſince EQ ſuppoſed to be drawn is equal to Ee, when 
and M coincide : conſequently the curve increaſes 
twice as faſt as the chord, and as they begin to increaſe 
together, the arc of the cycloid E L will be always double 
of the chord EM. Hence it appears that the ſemi-y- 
coid ELB is equal to twice the diameter of the generat- 
ing circle, EF; and the whole g/zid = 4 EF. 
Again, let ER be parallel to the baſe AB, and CR pa- 
rallel to the axis of the cycleid; the ſpace ECR. bounded 
by the arc of the cy«oid EC, and the lines ER and RC, 
will be equal to the circular area EGK. Draw cr pa- 
rallel to CR; ſince cu: Cu:: GK: EK, as we have al- 
ready proved, EK xcu=GK xCu; and therefore CR 
xRr=GKxK4, and the little pace CRY c=GK kg: 
conſequently the areas ECR, EGK increaſe by equal 
increments ; and as they begin to flow together, they 
mult be equal. Whence it follows, making AT per- 
pendicular to the baſe at A, that the ſpace ETACE is 
equal to the ſemicircular area EGF : and confequently, 
that the area ECAFE, or ſemi-:ycloidal ſpace is equal to 
three times the area of the generating ſemicircle EGF ; 
becauſe AF is equal to the ſemiperiphery, and there- 
fore EFA'T being a reQtangle under the diameter and 
ſemiperiphery, is equal to four times the ſemicircle 
GF. Thus it appears, that the whole cyclaidal ſpace is 
triple the area of the generating circle. 
This property of the qcleid might likewiſe be eaſily 
roved, by ſuppoſing a line a8 to be drawn at a diſtance 
low the center equal to that of CK above it: let it in- 
terſect the generating circle EG E in yy; then 4274 CG 
SE or (FG) + EG = the ſemiperiphery EGF: and 
thus the ſum of every pair of lines drawn in the ſame 
manner will be EGF; and the number of them would 
be as OE; therefore the part of the cycloidal ſpace 
ECAFGE, ſuppoſed to be tormed by theſe lines, would 
be equal to OExEGF = to the area of the generating 
circle z then, adding to each the ſemicircular area, and 
the ſemi-cyc/ciaal ſpace E CAFE, will appear to be equal 
to three times the ſemicircular area, &c. 
Laſtly, if the line EA be drawn, the area intercepted 
between the cyc/ora ECA, and this line will be equal to 
the ſemicircle EGF; for the area ECAFE=3EGP, 
and the tiiangle E AF SAF EF = the rectangle of the 
ſemicircle and radius = 2EGF; therefore their differ- 
ence, the area EC AE, is equal to EGF. 
The ꝙcleid is reputed a modern curve, and its invention 
aſcribed, by ſome, to Merſenne; by others, to Galileo; 
but Dr. Wallis thews it of an older ſtanding, and to have 
been knowh to Bovillus about the year 1500, and even 


conſidered by cardinal Cuſanus much earlier, viz. before 


the year 145 1. Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. i. p. 116. 

Mr. Huygens has demonſtrated, that from whatever 
point, or height, a heavy body, oſcillating on a fixed 
center (v. g. a pendulum), begins to deſcend; while it 
continues to move in a cyc/oid, the times of its falls, or 
oſcillations, will be equal to cach other. This property 
M. Fontenelle ſtates thus: the nature of the c:b:id is 
ſuch, that if a body, which deſcribes it, fall from a 
greater height, and by that means acquire a certain aug- 
mentation of velocity, as in Galileo's theory, the 2 
cycleidal arch which it deſcribes, takes up preciſely that 
exceſs of velocity : ſo that the body does not deſcribe it 
either ſooner for its being accelerated, or later for hav: 
ing a greater ſpace to move : and hence ariſes an equality 
in time, notwithſtanding the inequality of arches, 

This is eaſily demonſtrated ; fince the force by which the 
motion of the pendulum is accelerated in any point M 
(Tab. III. Mechanics, fig. 33.) of the cycloid, is as the arc of 
the cycloid VM, that remains to be deſcribed, The force 
of gravity, ſuppoſed to be invariable, acting in the di- 
rection of the diameter DV, may be repreſented by 
DV; and it may be reſolved into the two forces D 
and VQ the rt of which, in a direction parallel to 
the ſtring ſuſpending the pendulum CM, ſerves only to 
ſtretch the ſtring, and does not contribute to accelerate 
the motion of the pendulum : it is only that part of the 
force of gravity repreſented by the chord V, which 
accelerates the motion of it along the curve M, and is 
altogether employed to produce that ettect, ſince the di- 
rection VQ_ is parallel to the d of the cyclord at 
M. But VM=2VQ ; therefore the force that accele- 


rates the pendulum at M is as the arc of thecurve VM; 
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N of the deity might have been called Cu-Cal- 


the accelerating forces are as the ſpaces to be deſcribed, 5  Pythanicy whence Kuxawd, and the 

_  thole ſpaces wil be deſcribed in equal times. It * prieſts and people Cucelopiats: Analyſis of * Mythol. 

- . , from the foregoing demonſtration, chat the part of the] vol. i. Pe $1 ; Ke: x i | 
gray ,, which the ſtring ſuſtains in any point M is to CYCLO RUS, in N the name of a genus of 

he whole weight 'of the pendulum, as chord DQ the branchioſtegous fiſhes, the characters of which are 

to the diameter. | , | theſe; the branchioſtege membrane on each fide con- 

I is alſo demonſtrated by writers on this ſubject, that | tains fix ſmall and cylindric bones: The body is of an 


the time of a complete oſcillation in the cyc/oid is to the 
time in which a body would fall through its axis, as the 
circumference of a circle to its diameter (Prop. 25 Ho- 
rol, Oſcill. and Keil's Introd. Lect. xv. prop. 46). whence 
we may eaſily infer, that the vibrations in unequal arcs 
are performed in equal times. 

The cod is a line of the ſwifteſt deſcent ; and ſome 
have imagined that a ray of light paſſing through the 4 T- 


MOSPHERE deſcribes this curve. See farther on this 


ſubject, Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. i. p. 462, &c. vol. iv. 
p. 351, &c. Maclaurin's Fluxions, art. 405—408. Ac- 
count of Newton's Phil Diſc. p. 209, &. ess 
Opera Miſc. p. 80. Stirling. Line tertii Ordinis. Ap- 
endix. 

On this foundation it is, that the pendulum clock is built: 
on the ſubje whereof, the ſame M. Huygens has writ- 
ten a large volume, under the title of Horologium Ot- 
cillatorium. Sec PeExDULUM, and OSCILLATION. 


oblong, globoſe figure; the belly-fins unite at their ex- 
tremities, ſo as to form one circular fin, of the ſhape of 
a funnel; the fins are fix in number. We at preſent 
_ only one ſpecies, which is the LunP-fÞ, or ſea- 
OWL. ; 

The name is formed of auxace, a circle, aud vrt a, a 
fn; and * 1 that this fiſh has ſomething circular in 
its fins, thoſe of the belly being concreted into this form, 
See Tab. of Fiſhes, No 32. 

This is a genus of the nantes amphibie, in the Linnzan 


ſ b 
CYDER, a briſk, tart, cool liquor, prepared from apples. 


The apples ſhould remain on the tree, till they are quite 
ripe ; and this is a circumſtance of great importance with 
reſpect to the quality of the qr. They ſhould be ga- 
thered by the hand in dry weather, and the drieſt part of 
the day, that they may be guarded both from ute and 
moiſture. They ſhould then be ſorted, according to their 


CY<CLOIDAL /pace, the ſpace contained between the - 
dtloia, and its fubtenſe. ; 
CYCLOMETRY, trom uses, circle, and erte, I mea- 
| fur, the art of meaſuring cycles, or circles, 
CYCLOPADIA, from u and ward, infiruftion, the 


various degrees of maturity; and laid in ſeparate. heaps 
to ſweat and meliorate : ſweating, however, ſeems to 
be neceſſary only for apples, that are not quite ripe; 
though ſome recommend it as proper for all apples. Ihe 
duration of the time of ſweating is beſt determined by 


circle, or compaſs of arts and ſciences z more ordinarily 
called encyclopedia. 

The word «cyclopedia is not of claſſical authority, though 
frequent enough among modern writers, to have got into 
ſeveral of our dictionaries. Some have cenſured us for 
having called the preſent work by this name; not conſi- 
dering, that names and titles of books, engines, inſtru- 
ments, & c. are in a great meaſure arbitrary; and that 


authors make no ſcruple even of coining new words on 


ſuch occahons when there are no old ones to their mind. 
Thus it is Dr. Hook calls his fine book of microſcopical 
obſervations, Micographia; Wolfus his book on the air, 


Acrometria; Drake his book of anatomy, Anthropologia, | 


&c. all of them words of modern, if not of their own 
fabric ; and on no better authority ſtand the names of 
half our later inventions, as erage, teleſcope, barome- 
ter, thermometer, nucremeter, &c. 

word cyclopadia is ambiguous, and may denote the ſcience 
of a cirele, as well as the circe of ferences we anſwer, 
that as cuſtom, the only ſovereign rule of language, has 
determined the word to the latter lcnie, it is no more 
chargeable with ambiguity than a thouſand other words 
of received uſe; no more, for inſtance, than micrometer, 


which might cither denote a {tle meaſure, or a meaſure of | 


little things. 

CY CLOPLES, from zvxacs, and , eye, in Mythology, a 
people who were ſaid to inbabit the iſland of Sicily, in 
the primitive times, together with the 1 Ac- 
cording to Heſiod they were the ſons of heaven and 
earth; but of Neptune and Amphitrite, according to 
Euripides and Lucian. They were called Cyclopes Sg 
their being deſcribed with but one JG, placed in the 
middle of their forchead, and were of gigantic ſtature : 
they were faid to be the companions of Vulcan. They 
are repreſented as a people lawleſs, ſavage, and delight- 
ing in human fleſh; which character aroſe from the 
cruel cuſtom of facrificing ſtrangers, whom fortune 
brought upon their coaſt. It is related that Apollo killed 
the principal among them for having ſorged the thunder- 
bolts which Jupiter hurled againft his ton Aſculapius. 
The adventmes of Polyphemus with Ulyſſes and Galatea 
are well known. 

The explanation of this allegory bas been repreſented to 
be man in a ſtate of uncultivated nature; unſkilled in 
the laws of civil ſociety, and living in a ſtate of brutal 


force, having but one ſenſe, which. was fight. Him | 


Ulyſſes overcame by ſuperior knowlege and experience. 

The Cycl-pes, according ta Dr. Bryant, were a tribe of 
the ancient. Amonians, who ſettled in many parts of 
Greece. They were famous ſor architecture; and the 
idea of this people was borrowed from the loſty towers 
which they erected. As theſe buildings were often light- 
houſes, and had, in their upper ſtory, one round caſe- 
ment, by which they afforded light in the night, the 
Greeks ma le this circumſtance a charaQteriſtic of the 
people. Tucy ſuppoſed this aperture to have been an 
che, which was fiery and "ap , and placed in the 
middle of their forcheads. e Crclopian deity was Ou- 
ranus, and the Cycloprans were his prieſts and votarics. 
Ouranus was often called Cæl, or Cælus, and worthip- 
ped under the name of a ſerpent, Ops, or Opis. Hence 
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ut it is ſuggeſted the 
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the ſmell of the fruit; different kinds require different 
lengths of time, viz. from eight or ten days to ſix weeks. 
The harſher the apple is, the more time it needs z they 
ſhould be well wiped before they are uſed ; the rotten 
part, if any, ſhould be thoroughly pared off, and the 
ſtalk taken out. 


CYDER, manner of making. The fruit is firſt ground in : 


mill, or pounded in a trough, and the juice ſqueezed 
out of the pomice in a preſs; then it is {trained through 
a ſicve, or other filtre, and tunned up; the velſtl is not 
to be full. It is better to put the ce into tubs or vate 
during the firtt fermentation, than to tun it immediately 
from the preſs. I he curious in the manufacture of it 
have a large veſſel in the ſhape of an inverted cone, with 
a part cut off near the vertex, ho!ding from five to 
twenty MD, in which they ferment it. In this 
veflel the heavier lees ſabfide, and the lighter forms a 
cruſt at the ſurface, by the breaking and ſiuking of which 


they judge when it is nt for racking; and it is drawn oft 


by a tap near the bottom.. For two or three days it is to 
be ſtopped looſely, then quite clofed with clay; a final! 
vent-hole ſhould be left open for ſeveral days, or looſely 
ſtopped up with a peg, till the wild fpirit of the liquor 
be ſpent; afterwards both the vent-hole and bung may 
be cloſed. Henceforward, a ſmall quantity is to bc 
drawn out every day for ſome weeks, nll ſuch time as it 
be ſuppoſed pretty clear: then it is pierced, to ſee how 
fine it is; che ſummer fruit after a month; the gennet- 
moil after the firſt froſts; the reditreak not till ther Ja- 
nuary;z and the other winter fruits about the fame 
time. 

If it be now not found fine enough, it ſtands a month 
longer ; and if after this it be defective, it is racked off 
like wine, fo as to keep out the air. 

Some, inſtead of racking, fine it with iſinglaſs, ſteeped 
in white wine, and diſſolved over the fire; this they boil 
in a quantity of the liquor to be fined, and then mix it 
with the reſt: und others, inſtead of diffolving the iſin- 
glaſs over the fire, let it ſteep in the white wine for about 
a month, in which time it diſſolves into a jelly of itſelf; 
a quantity of this is mixed with fome of the liquor, and 
the whole beat to a froth ; then mingled, together with 
ſome broom, with the reſt, The liquor once fine, it is 
drawn out, or bottled off, as occaſion requires. 

Some recommend frequent racking, and other means, 
for renewing and increaſing the fermentation z but this 
ſhould be regulated according to the ſtrength or weak- 
neſs of the cyder. 

When the cyder has done fermenting, two or three hand- 
fuls of wheat-bran, thrown into — veſſel, will thicken 
the head or cream of the liquor, and make it keep bet- 
ter; and the gyder is much improved by 2 into each 
hogſhead about three quarts of wheat, firſt boiled 
and hulled. Dead or flat cyder may be revived by grind- 


ing a ſmall parcel of apples, and putting them into the 
cal 


„to renew the fermentation. This der, however, 
ſhould be drawn off in a few days; otherwiſe the muſt 
will corrupt the whole maſs. * 
Flat cyde- in bottles may alſo be remedied, by adding a 
ſpoonful or two of new muſt to each bottle, and ſtop- 
ping it again. Tart or ſouriſh cyder may be amended — 

0 I i 


preferred by adding wheat to it, in the proportion of 


about a gallon to a hogſhead ; and a greater degree of 
acidity 1 be correAed by egg-ſhells, rowdered alubaſ- 
ter, &c, Ginger is uſed for accelerating the maturation 
of cyder, helping its fermentation, ' preſerving it, and 
correcting its flatulence. | | 

It is obſeryed, that a mixture of fruits is of great advan- 


| 


tage to cyder ; the worſt apples, mixed together, making 


as good cyder as the beſt make alone: always obſerving, 
however, that they be of equal ripeneſs. 

The beſt mixture, according to Mr. Worlidge, is that of 
redſtreaks with golden-rennets : bitter apples ſpoil the 
cyder, but the juice of them, and of crabs, yield as good 
ſpirirs as the beſt apples, when fermented: neither the 
{our nor bitter taſte ariſing with the ſpirit upon diſtilla- 
tion. 

The ſtire, under-leaf, fox-whelp, and golden-pippin, 
have not yet been found to do fo well in mixtures, as 
cach of them does by itſelf. 

If the apples be pounded in a ſtone mortar, which is the 
cuſtom of ſome, the kernels and ſtalks are bruiſed with 
them, which gives the liquor an ill ſavour, 

The beſt cyder of all the kinds is that made from the red- 
{treak apple, grafted upon the gennet-moil ſtock. Theſe 
two ſorts of apple-trees always agree very well, and the 
ſtalks ſcarce ever canker, as the crab-ſtalks uſually do, 
when this apple-tree is grafted upon them. The fruit of 
the redſtreak, on the ſtock here recommended, is always 
larger and milder, and, when ripe, is a very good cat- 
ing apple, and the qder made from it is mellower, and 
has not the over-roughneſs and auſterity that has, which 
is made from the ſame apple on the crab-ſtock ; the ap- 
ples alſo need leſs mellowing, in order to their making 
into qder, the ſtalk, in a great degree, meliorating the 
fruit ; for as an apple grafted on a crab becomes better 
by obtaining an acrimony and quickneſs from the fruit, 
ſo a crab, and the reditreak apple, as it is called, which 
is in itſelf no other, obtains foftneſs, mellowneſs, and 
bigneſs, by being grafted on a good apple. Phil. Tranſ. 
Ne 70. | 

It might be a great improvement to many eſtates, to cul- 
tivate, on the grounds not fit for corn, the proper ſorts 
of apples for der. It is a marketable commodity at all 
times, and coſts no fuel to brew it; and the labour is 
but once in the year. The greater quantities of cyder are 
made together, the better it uſually ſucceeds, but the 
veſſels ſhould alſo be large in which it is kept. In this 
caſe it will not only keep many years, but will improve 
all the time. Phil. Tranſ. N' 134. 

Hugh Stafford, Eſq. a Devonſhire gentleman, publiſhed, 
about 1753, a pamphlet in 4to. on ꝙder-maling, which 
may afford ſome infiryQion and entertainment to thoſe 
who cultivate apples, and make cyder. 

By fix ſeveral acts, for every hogſhead of cyder and PERRY 
made in Great Britain, and ſold by retail, there ſhall be 
paid by the retailer the ſum of 6s. and 8d. and by 12 
Ann. ſtat. 1. 44. more to be paid by the firſt buyer ot re- 
tailerz and by 1 Geo. III. cap. 3. 4. more over and 
above all other duties payable for cyder and perry ſold by 
retail; and by 6 Geo, III. cap. 14. 6s. more; and for 
every hogſhead conſigned to an agent or factor 16s. and 
84. By 10 Geo. III. cap. 2. it is declared, that cyder 
and perry made in Great Britain ſhall in no caſe what- 


ever be chargeable with more than 163. and 8d. a hogl- 


bead. 
Crorx, Pippin. This is a ſort of qder which, in many 
places, might be made in great quantities, where the 
reditreak cyder 


1s apt to be in this ſort of coder, is the only objection to 


its value, it being of a good body, and otherwiſe, in all | 


reſpects, commendable : the great reaſon of this harſh- 
nels is the light foulneſs ; or, as the qder people expreſs 
it, the flying lee that always is in this ſort. But it is 
caſy, by watching a proper time, to draw off the liquor 
from this into other veſſels, or to ſtrain it through a 


cloth : in cither caſe, much of the lee will be left out, | 


and the cyder loſe its harſhneſs. Phil. Tranſ. No 750. 
CYDER ſpirit, a ſpirituous liquor drawn from cyder by diſ- 
tillation, in the ſame manner as brandy from wine. The 
parting flavour of this ſpirit is not the moſt agreeable, 
ut it may, with care, be diveſted wholly of it, and ren- 
dered a perfectly pure and infipid ſpirit, upon rectifica- 
tion. e traders in ſpirituous liquors are well enough 
acquainted with the value of ſuch a ſpirit as this : they 
can give it the flavours of ſome other Kinde, and ſell it 
under their names, or mix it in large proportion with the 
foreign. brandy, rum, and arrack, in the ſale, without 
danger of a diſcovery of the cheat. 
Crork Vinegar, See VinuoaR. 
CYDERKIN, Purre, or Perkin, is a, liquor made of the 
hangs, or groks matter remaining after the ꝙder is prelled 


| 


le will not thrive: the harſhneſs that 
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CYDONIA. Sec 
CYDONITES Vinum. See Vinuni. | [IR 
CYGNUS, or Cycnvus, Gallina, the swan; in Aflr onomy, 
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For this purpoſe, the murk is put in a large vat, with ; 


CPE quantity of boiled water, which has ſtood till it 
cold again: if half the 3 of water be uſed that 
there was of cyder, it will bo good; if the quantities be 
equal, the cydertin will be ſmall; The whole is left to 
infuſe forty-eight hours, and then well preſſed : what is 
ſqueezed out by the preſs, is immediately turined up and 
ſtopped; it is fit to drink in a few days. 
It clarifies of itſelf, and ſerves in families inſtead of ſmall 
beer. It will keep, if boiled after prefſure, with a con- 
venient quantity of hops. ö | 
UINCE. 


- 


a CONSTELLATION of the northern hemiſphere, between 
Lyra and Cepheus. 

e ſtars in the conſtellation Cygnus, in Ptolemy's Cata- 
logue, are. 193 in Tycho's, 18; in Hevelius's 47; in 
the Britannic Catalogue, 81. , The order, names, lon- 
gitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. whereof, are as 


tollow. | 
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Cycnus, in Ornithology. See Sw ax. 

Cvovus cucullatus, the hooded ſwan, a name very improperly 
given by ſome authors to the bobo, a very large bird, 

rather approaching to the caſſowary kind, but not ſo long 
legged, or long necked. Ray. 

CYLINDER, in Geometry, a ſolid body, contained under 
three ſurfaces; ſuppoſed to be generated by the rotation 
of a parallelogram, as CBEF (Tab. Geometry, fig. 17.) 
about one of its ſides, CF. 

If the generating parallelogram be rectangular, as CBE, 
the cylinder it produces will be a right cylinder, i. e. a cy- 
linder whoſe axis is perpendicular to its baſe. 


If the parallelogram be a rhombus, or rhomboides, the q- | 


linder will be bg, or ſcalenous. 
The ſurface of a right cylinder, excluſive of its baſes, is 
demonſtrated to be equal to a rectangle contained under 
the periphery, and the altitude of the cylinder. 
The periphery, therefore, of the baſe, and thence the 
baſe itſelf, being found, and multiplied by two, and the 
product added to the rectangle of the height, and peri- 
phery of the cylinder, the ſum will be the area or ſuperſi- 
cies of the inder: multiply this by the area of the . 
and the product will be the ſolidity of the cylinder. 
For it is demonſtrated, that a circle is equal to a trian- 
gle, whoſe baſe is equal to the periphery, and height, to 
the radius; and alſo, that a cylrmger is equal to a triangu- 
lar priſm, having the ſame baſe and altitude with itſelf : 
its ſolidity, therefore, muſt be had by multiplying the 
ſuperficies into the baſe, 
Again, ſince a cone may be eſteemed an infinite-angular 
yramid, and a cylinder an infinite-angular priſm ; a cone 
is one third part of a cylander, upon an equal baſe, and 
of the ſame height. 
Further, a cylinder is to a ſphere of the ſame baſe and al- 
titude as 3 to 2. | 
Laſtly, it is demonſtrated in mechanics, that the ſolidity 
of a cylinder is the factum of the generating rectangle 


ABCD, (Tab. Mechanics, fig. 28.) into the periphery of | 


the circle deſcribed by the radius E G, which is ſubdu- 
ple of EF, or the ſemidiameter of the cylinder. See 
CENTRO-BARYC methed. | 


are ina ratio compoſed of their baſes and altitudes: hence, 
if their baſes be equal, they will be in the ratio of their 
heights ; if their altitudes be equa), in the ratio of their 

aſes. 
Hence, alſo, the baſes of cylinders and cones being cir- 
cles; and circles being in a duplicate ratio of their dia- 
meters; all cylinders and cones are in a ratio compounded 
of the direct ratio of the altitude, and the duplicate one 
of their diameters: and, if they be equally high, as the 
— of the diameters. 

ence, again, if in cylinders, the altitude be equal to the 
diameter of the baſes, they will be in a triplicate ratio of 
the diameters of the baſe. All cylinders, cones, &c. are 
in a triplicate ratio of their homologous ſides; as alſo of 
their altitudes. | 

Again, equal cylinders, cones, & c. reciprocate their baſes 
and altitudes. See Cone, &c. | 

Laſtly, a qlinder, whoſe altitude is equal to the diameter 
of the baſe, is to the cube of its diameter, as 785 to 


Ts fra circle equal to the ſurface of a given CYLINDER, we | 
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; | . 
have this theorem: the ſurface of a oglinder equal to a 
circle, whoſe radius is a mean proportional between the 
diameter and height of the hi _ 
The diameter of a ſphere, and altitude of 4'CyLinDER equa} 
therto, being given, to find the diameter of the cylinder: the 
the ſq 


theorem is, uare of the diameter of the ſphere is 
to the ſquare of the diameter of the glinder equal to it, 
nearly, as triple the altitude of the cylinder to duple the 
diameter of the ſphere. Sec SPHERE. 

To find a rete, or cage, whence a cylinder may be formed, or 
wherewith any cylinder may be covered. With the diameter 
of the baſe deſcribe two circles ; find their peripherics : 
and, upon a line equal to the altitude of the glinder, form 
a rectangle, whoſe other dimenſion is equal to the found 
= Thus may the cylinder required be formed, or 
covered. 

When the cylinder is oblique, the eſtimate of its ſuperfi- 
cies depends upon the rectification of the ellipſe; for a 
plane cutting the cylinder at right angles to the axis will 
produce an ellipſe, and the ſuperficies will be equal to 
_- 1 of this elliptic periphery by the fide of the 
cylinder. 

CYLINDER, refiflance of a, See RESISTANCE. 

CYLINDER, ſeenegraphy of a. See SCENOGRAPHY. 

CYLINDER charge, in Gunnery, is that. part of a great gun 
which is poſſeſſed by the powder and ball. 

CYLINDER concave, in Gunnery, is all the chace, or hollow 
length, of a piece of ordnance. 

CYLINDER vacant, in Gunnery, is that part of the hollow 
that remains empty, after the gun is charged. Sec 
CAnNON. 

CYLINDER, rolling, in Mechanics, a cylinder which rolls up 
an inclined plane. | 
The phznomena of the rolling cylinder may be eaſily ac- 
counted for from what we have obſerved under center of 


avity. 

For — ABE D (Tab. III. Mechanics, fig. 34.) repreſent the 
ſection of a cylinder of wood, biaſſed on one fide by a cy- 
lindrical piece of lead as B, which will bring the cen- 
ter of gravity out of the center of magnitude C to ſome 
point & between C and B. Let FH be an inclined 
plane, whoſe baſe is FL. It is evident the cylinder laid 
upon the plane will no where reſt but there, where a 
perpendicular to the horizon FL paſſes 1 the cen- 
ter of gravity G, and that point of the plane E, in 
which the cylinder touches it; and this, in all angles of 
inclination of the plane leſs than that whoſe fine is cqual 
to CG, the radius being CD, will be in two fituations 
A BED, and abed: becauſe when the qglinder moves, 
the center of gravity deſcribing a circle round the cen- 
ter of magnitude C, this circle will meet the perpendi- 
cular in two points G and g, in each of which the cen- 
ter of gravity being ſuppoſed, the cylinder will reſt. "There- 
ſore the cylinder moves from E to e by the deſcent of the 
center of gravity from G to g, in the arch of the cy- 
cloid Ghg. 

If the cylinder ABED, fig. 35. ipfiſting on the horizon. 
tal line EL, in the point E, the center of gravity G 
in the horizontal diameter D BY it will gravitate in the 
perpendicular Ge if therefore the plane FH touch the 
cylinder in the point e, it is evident the cylinder cannot ci- 
ther aſcend or deſcend on ſuch a plane. Becauſe C in 
any ſituation between and H, or „ and F, will gravi- 
tate to the left or right from the point in which the G- 
der touches the plane; and fo will in either caſe bring it 
back to the point . And as the angle EC# is equal to 
HFL, it follows, that a cylinder caunot aſcend on 32 
plane whoſe inclination is grower than that gy 

CYLINDRICAL Column, Compaſſes, Mirrours, Wax-Ca:- 
ales. See the ſeveral ſubſtantives. 

CYLINDROID, in Geometry, a ſolid body, approaching 
the figure of a cylinder ; but differing from it in ſome c 
ſpect, e. gr. as having its baſes ellptical, but paral!-!, 
and equal. 

The word comes from xu ee, cylinder z and des, 
rm. 

3 hyperbolic. See HYPERBOLIC. 

CYLINDRUS, in Canchyliology, the name of a genus of 
ſhell-fiſh, of which there are many very elegant and _w_ 
cious ſpecies. This genus is more generally, at preſcnt, 

called rhombus, though this is very improper, the word 
eylindrus very aptly expreſſing the ſhape of the fhel!, 
which is cylindric and oblong, and the rhombus, which 
ſigniſics that figure we call à lozenge, not being at al! 
expreſſive of it. 
The characters of this genus are theſe: it is an univalvc 
ſhell, of an oblong cylindric figure, with an oblong 
mouth, and oftentimes having the clavicle ſeparated fro: 
the body by a circle: the columella is, in ſome ſpecics, 
ſmooth, in others, rough. The moſt obvious charactcc 
of this genus, without having recourſe to the mouth, 1s, 


its having in all the 5 both ends of the ſhell * 


4 


of the ſame ſize, the tail part being Sou howerer, 
ſomewhat ſmaller than the head. The head is not ſepa- 
rated from the body by an elevated rib, as in the volutæ, 
but follows the ſhape'of the body, though ſometimes it is 
ſeparated'by a dentated furrow ; and in ſome, though very 
few ſpecies, by a rib, or riſing circle. This is a very puz- 
zling circumtance in the diſtinction of the ſhell, bringing | 
it to a near alliance with the volutz : but, in this caſe, 
the point of the ſhell muſt be regarded, which in the q- 
lindrus is always obtuſe, but in the voluta always pointed, 
See Tab. of Hain, Claſs 9. and Tab. of Shells, No 12. 
Among the ſpecies of this family of ſhells, there are 
found two very remarkable diſtinctions; the one is in the 
ſpecies juſt mentioned, which has a rib near the head; 
the other is in the olive oglindrus, the two extremities of 
which are nearly equal, but the middle very conſider- 
| ably ſwelled. 

The family of the cylmdri are very numerous. See far- 
ther Hiſt. Nat. Eclair. p. 284. Sce Limax. 
CYLISTICI, in Antiquity, a deſignation given to the pan- 
cratioſſæ; becauſe when the weaker found himſelf ſore 
preſſed by his adverſary, he fell down, and fought, roll- 
ing on the ground. See PancraTriun, 

The word is farmed from xu, to voll, or tumble. 

CY LLOSIHS, the fame with cru. 

CYLLUM, from ume, lame, in Medica! Writers, is uſed 
to ſignify a leg put out of joint outwardly; alſo one that 
is lame and crooked. \ 
CYMA, in Botany, a term ſignifying'the tender ſprout of 
any plant, eſpecially of the cabbage kind. 

Cyma, in Architefture. See Cima, and CymaTiun. 
CYMATITES, in Naturel Hiflory, a name given by ſome 
writers to a ſpecies of asTROITESs, the lineations of 
which are indented, and repreſent waves. 
CYMATIUM, CimaTiuM, or Cu, in Architecture, a 
member, or moulding of the corniche, whoſe profile is 
waved ; i. e. -concave at top, and convex at bottom; fre- 
quently alſo called doucine, gorge, or gula refta ; eſpeci- 
ally by the French: by the Italians golerta, i. e. parva 
gula; but more uſually cymativm, among us; being the 
laſt, oc uppermoſt member of the corniche. See Tab. 
Architefture, fig. 8. 

Some write the w- femaiſe, from ſimus, camus, flat-noſed; 
but this etymology 1s improbable: the beauty of the 
moulding conſiſting in its having its projecture equal to its 
height. M. Felibien therefore rejects this origin; con- 
tending, that the moulding is not ſo denominated from 
its being the uppermoſt member of tlie corniche, but, ac- 
cording to the ſentiment of Vitruvius, from its being 
waved, from the Greek zvuaTroy, undula, of xu, wave. 
This is certain, that Vitruvius ſometimes uſes the word 
wnda for mat ium; and ſometimes %, i. e. ſolution, ſe- 
paration;) becauſe, corniches, where the cymaiſes are 
found, ſeparate one piece of architecture from another 
as the pedeſtal from the column, andthe frieze from the 
corniche. But it muſt be obſerved, fat he does not con- 
fine cymot um to the corniche, but uſes it for any ſimilar 
moulding, wherever he meets with it; in which he dif- 
fers from the more accurate among the moderns. 
Felibien makes two kinds of cymatiums ; the one right, 
the other inverted: in the firft, that part which projects 
the fartheſt ts concave, and is otherwiſe called gula refta, 
and DOUCINE. In the other, the part that projects far- 
theſt is convex, called guia inverſa, or TALON. 
Our architects do not uſe to give the name cymatizm to 


niches; but the workmen apply the name indifferently, 
wherever they find them. Palladio diſtinguiſhes the <- 
matium of the corniche by the name intavoiate. 
Cyr Merton, Tuſcan, conſiſts of an ovolo, or quarter-round. 
Philander makes two Doric cymatiums, whereof this is 
one: Baldus calls this the Ceſbian affragad. — 
Cruartuu, Doric, is a cavetto'z or a cavity leſs than a 

lemicirele, having its projecture ſubduple its height. See 
_ Tab. Avchitebture, fig. 25. N 6. 
CrMATIUN, Leſbian, according to Vitruvius, is what we 

otherwiſe call talen; viz. à concavo-convex member, 
having its projecture ſubduple its height. 
CYMBAL, a muſical inſtrument, uted among the an- 

cients; called by the Grecks xvyCaxcy, and by the La- 
ting exmbalum, 
Sylburgius derives the word from three ſeveral roots, viz. 
from tua, woked; from xureaoy, cap; and from gwen, 
voice, Iſidore derives it from cum, and ballematica, an 
ummedelt dance uſed to accompany this inſtrument. The 
real etymology appears to be from xuuCog, cavity. 


ſome think, reſembling them in their form, but ſmaller, 
and applied to a different uſe. | 
Cailiodorus and I6dore call it acetabulum, the name of a 
cup or cavity of a bone wherein another is articulated ; 
and Xenophon compares it to a horſe's hoof: whence it 
muſt have been hollow; which appears, too, from the 


theſe mouldings, except when found on the tops of cor- 


The cymbal was of braſs, like our kettle-drums; and, as | 
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figure of ſeveral other things denominated from it; as 4 
baſin, caldron, goblet, caſque; and even a ſhoe, ſuch 
as thoſe of Empedocles, which were of braſs. 

In reality, the ancient cymbals appear to have been very dif- 
ferent from our kettle-drums, and their uſe of anothet 
kind: to their exterior cavity was faſtened a handle 3 
whence Pliny compates them to the upper part of the 


| thigh, coxendicibus; and Rabanus to phials. 


They were ſtruck againſt one another, in cadence, and 
made a very acute ſound. Their invention was attri- 
buted to Cybele z whence their uſe in feaſts and facri- 
ices :' ſetting aſide this occaſion, they were ſeldom uſed 
but by diſſolute and effeminate people. M. Lampe, who 
has written expreſly on the ſubject, attributes the inven= 
tion to the Curetes, or inhabitants of mount Ida, in 
Crete: it is certain theſe, as well as the Corybantes, or 
5 — of the kings of Crete, and thoſe of Rhodes, and 
amothracia, were reputed to excel in the muſic of the 
mbal. See Co T ANT Es. 


e cymbals of Bacchus were two ſmall braſs veſſels, 


together by the hands, gave a ſound. 'The well known 
2 of the dancing fawn has one of theſe in each 
and, 

The Jews, too, had their cymbais, which they called 
SOL, or C D n; or, atleaſt, inſtruments, which 
the Greek, Latin, and Engliſh tranſlators, render cms 
bas; for as to their matter, form, &c. the critics are 
wholly in the dark. 


The modern cymbal is a mean inſtrument, chiefly in uſe 


in a triangular form, whereon are paſſed five rings, 
whichare touched and ſhifted along the triangle with an 
iron rod held in the left hand, while it is ſupported in 
the right by a ring, to give it the freer motion. Duran- 
dus ſays, that the monks uſed the word cymbal for the 
cloiſter-bell, uſed to call them to the refectory. Sec BELL. 
CYMATIUS rar. Sec STOR AX. 
CYMBARIA, in Betany, the name of a genus of plants, 
of the didynamia angieſpermia claſs, he characters of 
which are theſe : the perianthium is ere, and divided 
into ſeveral ſegments z two of them, which ſtand oppo- 
ſite to one another, are larger and broader than the reſt z 
the other ten are very narrow: this .cup does not fall 
with the flower. The flower is monopetalous, and its 
tube is oblong and inflated ; the mouth is open; the up- 
per lip is reflex, obtuſe, and divided into two ſegments 3 
the lower one is obtuſe alſo, and is divided into three. 
The ſtamina are four filaments, of the length of the tube; 
the antherz are biſid, and prominent; the germen of 
the piſtil is oval; the ſtyle is capillary, and of the length 
of the ſtamina, and the top of it is bent; the ſtigma is 
obtuſe. The fruit is an oval capſule, compoſed of two 
valves, and having only one cell; this is ſquare, and 
contains a number of ſmooth angular ſeeds. 
CYMBIFORME Os, in Anatomy. See NavicuLane Or. 
CYMBIUM, in Natural! Hiftory, a name given by many 


DOLA ſhell. It is of the genus of the concha globoja, or 
delium, and there are ſeveral ſpecies of it. 
CYMENE, in Botany, a name given by the ancient Greeks 
to a plant with which they uſed to dye woollen things 
yellow, and with which the women uſed allo to tinge the 
hair yellow. The cymene of the Greeks is evidently the 
ſame plant with the {utum or /utea herba of the Latins; and 
this is deſcribed to have leaves like the linum, or flax, and 
flowers like the geni//a, or broom. Tt is plain from this, 
that the /utum of the Romans was the plant we call ge- 
niſtella tinforia, or dyer's weed, till uſed to dye yellow, 
and which anſwers to all the characters of the Roman 
deſcription. 
CYMINALIS, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for 
the gentian, the plant whoſe root is the fine bitter drug 
of that name. : 
CYNAPIUM, in Botany, a name uſed by authors for the 
leſſer hemlock, or fas parſley. 
CYNANCHE, and Lycxnaxcnr, in Medical Mriters, an 
inflammation of the inner muſcles of the larynx, atcom- 
panied with a difficulty of breathing, and a continual fe- 
ver, ſo called, becauſe it is frequently incident to dogs 
and wolves. 
CYNANCHUM, in Botany. See Baſtard DoG's-Bane. 
CYNANTHEMIS, in Botany, a name given by ſome au- 
thors to the coTULAa fetida, or ſtinking mayweed. 
Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. | 
CYNANTHROPIA, from xver, dog, and ardpurog, Man, 


tient avoids light, or any thing bright, fears water, and 
trembles at the ſight-and remembrance of it. It proceeds 
uſually from a poiſonous bite, or the like, of ſome mad 
creature, as a dog, a wolf, &c. | 
CYNARA, in Botany, a name generally eſteemed ſynony- 
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ſomewhat in the form of a ſhield, which being ſtruck 


among vagrants, gypſies, &c. It conſiſts of ſteel wire, | 


authors to a kind of ſea-ſhell, commonly called the Go 


a term uſed for madneſs given by a dog, wherein the pa- 


mous with the word cinara, but erroneouſly 3 the cinen 
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\ being erly the ARTICHOKE, and gnare the char- 
; 8 * 698 thiſtle nearly allied to the artichoke 
kind, of which the ancient Greeks eat the young and 

_ blanched ſtalks; as we do the chardoons- 3 

CYNEBOTE, the ſame with cxxzG1LD.- | 

CYNEGETICS, from KUYNY 06s buntſman, of xuey, arg, and 
eye, 1 had. out, books treating of the art of hunting. 
Gratius Faliſcus has written a Cynegetica with applauſe. 

CYNICS, a ſect of ancient philoſophers, who'valued them- 
ſelves on their contempt of every thing, eſpecially riches 
and ſtate, arts and ſciences ;; all excepting morality. 
The founder of this ſe& is ſaid to have been Antiſthenes, 
a diſciple of Socrates; who, after his maſter's death, 
quitting the Pyreum, retired to Cynoſarges, a kind of 
academy not far from the gates of Athens. . 
Hence, ſome will have it, came the name xvyixocy cymrens, 
viz, from oynoſarges. But others, with more probability, 
derive it from  xuwy, deg, becauſe of their ſeverity and 
importunity in — rice. Thus, Ariſtotle ob- 
ſerves, zu % xvvinxot, & c. the Cynics were 1 called from 
their free way of rebuking, &c. Hence, Diogenes the 
Cynic ſaid of himſelf, I bite the evil; and Antiſthenes 
himſelf was called a, xvey, an _ and ſincere 
dig it being the diſtinguiſhing character of the Cynics 
to attack and bark at the ill, and to defend and fawn on 
the good. 

Arrian very much extols the Cynical genius: A Cynic 
© (ſays he) is a meſſenger ſent from Jupiter to overlook 
* human affairs; a public doctor, and tutor of man- 
cc kind; who inſtructs and chaſtiſes at the ſame time; 
« an Xſculapius; a lord and king, adorned with a ſcep- 
* tre and diadem, who governs the people; and this 
© voluntarily, without trembling, without guards, &c. 
« but by a good conſcience.” e ground of this en- 
comium may be owing, in ſome mealure, to the afhni 
between the Stzics and Cynics : the chief difference be- 
tween them conſiſted in this, that the former were more 
modeſt and reſerved than the latter; who were ſaid to 
have baniſhed all ſhame, and were able to practiſe any 
obſcenity without bluſhing. 

Henee, Laertius obſerves of Diogenes, that he did every 
thing openly, whether it belonged to Ceres or to Venus: 
though the ſame Laertius adds, that he did it in imita- | 
tion of the chorididaſcali, i. e. he only ran to an exceſs 
of impudence, to put ethers out of conceit with it. 

Cynic Periad. Sce Aeyption YEAR. 

Cynic ſpaſm, ſpaſmus Cx Nic vs, a ſort of convulſion, where- 
by the patient is brought to imitate the geſtures, ſnarl- 
ings, howlings, &c. of a dog. See SPASM. 

Dr. Freind, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, gives us 
an account of a very extraordinary ſpaſmus of this kind, 
wherewith two families, at Blackthorn in Oxfordſhire, 
were ſeized. 
The novelty of the thing drew abundance of viſitors to 
the village, and among the reſt Dr. Willis; who, a 
good while before he reached the place, heard a terrible 
noiſe of barking and howling : upon his entering the houſe, 
he was immediately ſaluted by five girls, bawling, and 
anſwering each other by turns, with violent motions of 
the head. In their face there was no convulſion ſeen, 
beſide qynic diſtortions, and oſcillations of the mouth: 
their pulſe was pretty regular ; their noiſe was rather like 
| that of the howling, than of the barking of dogs; though 
its returns were more frequent, with deep ſighings 
between. | 
The ſpaſ/mus had ſeized them all equally : whereof the 
youngeſt was but ſix, and the eldeſt fifteen years of age * 
at intervals they had their reaſon and ſenſes entire; but 
not long, before. one of them, returning to her yelling, 
ſet on the reſt ; till at length, all fainting, they fel like 
epileptics on a bed laid in the middle of the room to 
receive them. 
A little while they would lie quietly and decently toge- 
ther; but upon a new orgaſm of the ſpirits, they began 
to beat and bruiſe each other. Two of the youngeſt 
awaked while the doQtor ſtayed, and left their —_— 
the bed: but the ſpaſmus ſoon had hold on them again, 
In July, 1500, Dr. Freind himſelf viſited another family, 
in the {ame village ; where one boy and three girls had 
been ſeized ten weeks, without any apparent preceding 
cauſe, A girl had had it firſt; and the reſt, as the mo- 
ther ipformed him, were fo ſtruck with their fiſter's diſ- 
order, that they too were ſeized, At his arrival, they 
were all at play, very briſkly, and unconcernedly, be- 
fore the doors; at length the eldeſt girl, about fourteen 
| * of age, was ſeized as uſual. | 

The only ſymptom of its approach, was a ſwelling of 
the ſtomach z which riſing gradually up the throat, ſet 
the muſcles of the larynx and the head upon their ufual 

convulſions: this riſing was a certain ere of an ap- 

proaching paroxyſm in them all z and if they endeavoured 
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The noiſe they made was inceſſant, and diſagreeable 
et not ſo much like the barking or bowling of dogs, as 
ad been given out, as a quaint kind of a ſong, conſiſt- 

ing of three notes, or tones, repeated twice over; and 

cloſed by deep ſighs, &c. accompanied with extraordi- 
nary geſtures and nutations of the head. _ 

This diſeaſe the doctor takes to be natural; and to riſe 

from the common cauſe of all convulſions, viz. from 

the animal ſpirits growing unruly in the nerves, and 
driving the muſcles into various contractions, according 
to the,circumſtances of the indiſpoſition. | 

CYNIPS, in Zoology, a genus of four-winged inſects of the 
hymensptera order, without a proboſcis, and with a-ſpiral 
ſting, moſt commonly concealed. 

CYNOCEPHALUS, from ve, dog, and xegarn, head, 
in Zeolegy, the name of one of the genera of monkeys 
which bave a long noſe, and reſemble a dog about the 
head. Theſe have all tails, ſome longer, ſome ſhorter, 
and are what we call in Engliſh baboons. There are ſc- 
veral ſpecies of theſe, ſome of which are very large. 

CYNOCRAMBE, in Botany, Theligonum. See Dog's 
CABBAGE, 

CYNOCTONON. See Acowirts. 

CYNODESMUS, or Crxonres Mo, among Anat: mil?,, 
the band, or ligament, which ties the prepuce of the 

RY to the nut or glans. 

NOGLOSSUM, from zwe, dog, and YyAwrod, tongue, 
in Betany. See HounDs-TonGus. 

CYNOGLOSSI radix, hound” 5-tongue root, in the Mater; 
Medita, is emollient, anodyne, and narcotic; it is alſo 
gently aſtringent, and is eſteemed a good medicine in 
catarrhs, diarrhceas, dyſenteries, and hemorrhages of all 
kinds; alſo in the fluor albus, and gonorrhcea. 

CYNOGLOSSUS, in Zoolegy, the name of a fiſh common 
in the Mediterranean ſea, and brought to market at 
Rome, Venice, and elſewhere. It much reſembles the 
ſoal-fiſh, but is a worſe fiſh for the table. | 

CYNOGLOSSOIDES. See BokrAGE. 

CYNOGLUCOS, from wer, dog, and Avxcs, wolf, in 
Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the ancient writers to 
a creature which had the ſhape partly of a dog, and 
partly of a wolf, and was generated, according to their 
accounts, by a mixture of thoſe two ſpecies of animals 
in copulation, as the LEOCROCOTTA was, between the 
byzna and lioneſs. 

CYNOMITRA, in Botany, a genus of the decandria mono- 
gynia claſs of plantsz the cup of which is four-leaved, 
and the fruit a fleſhy, lunated pod, containing a ſingle ſced. 

CYNOMORIUM, from der, dig, and wopor, Fruit, in 
Botany, a name given by Micheli, and continued by Lin- 
nus, to a genus of plants of the monoecia monandria 
claſs; the characters of which are theſe : it produces ſc - 
parate male and female flowers, but they ſtand almoſt 
cloſe to one another, in the ſame amentum or ear. In 
the male flowers the general cup is an erect amentum, 
imbricated on every 15 and compoſed of oblong, erect, 
truncated ſquammæ, each containing one flower, and 

formed narrow at the bottom, and gibbous on one fide, 
and hollow on the other; there are no petals, and in the 
midſt there ariſes, by way of a ſtamen, one firm and 
ſtrait filament, longer than the cup, and crowned with 
a double apex. In the female flowers the common amen- 
tum is the fame as in the male, but they have no other 
cup than is formed by the leaves of the plant. The ger- 
men of the piſtil is globoſe; the ſtyle is ſingle, erect, 
firm, and of the length of the cup; the ſtigma is ob- 
tuſe ; the ſeed is ſingle and naked. 

CYNOMUIA, the deg-fly, as the Greek term imports, in 
Zoology. See DoG-fly. 

CYNOPHONTIHS, in Antiquity, a feſtival obſerved in the 
dog-days at Argos, and fo called aro vue xuva; goreuy, i e. 
from killing dogs; becauſe it was uſual on this day to 
kill all the dogs they met with. 

CYNOREXY, or CyYnovpts Orex1s, an immoderate ap- 
petite to the degree of a diſcaſe; called alſo fames canina, 
and BULIMY, 

CYNORRHODON, in Botany, the deg-roſe, as the Greck 
term ſignifies; the common wild briar, or wild white roſe, 
ſo common in our hedges. _ 

CYNOSBATOS, from e and BaTros, buſh, in Botany, a 
word uſed as the name of different ſhrubs by different 
authors. It is now generally uſed as the: name of the 
wild, or deg-roſe ; but ſome authors have applied it to the 
common bramble ; others to the oxycanthus, and others 
to the CAPER-buſh. | 
The fruit of the wild reſe is the hip, uſed in conſerve, 
and ſaid to be in diſorders of the breaſt, &c. 

CYNOSPASTOS, in Bata, a name uſed by ſome authors 
for the garden piony. ö 

CYNOSURA, in 4fronemy, a denomination. given by the 
Greeks to Uns miner, or the little bear. 

The word is formed of de, q: d. the dog's tail. 

This is the conſtellation next our pole, conſiſting of ſeven 
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0 ſtop it, it burſt out with the greater violence, and 
held the eee eee 
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gars; four whereof are diſpoſed like the four wheels of 
a chariot; and three lengthwiſe, repreſenting the beam: 
whence ſome give it the name of the chariot, or Charles's 
wein: a name now more commonly given to the ſeven 
principal ſtars forming the ſame kind of figure in the 
Great Bear. Line | 
From theſe ſeven ſtars it is the pole takes its name, Sep- 
{entrionalis ; and the reſt of the hemiſphere, as far as the 
line, Septemtriones. | a 

CYNOSURUS, dog"s-tail, in Botany, a kind of grafs called 
criſlata by Scheuchzer, and other authors; but in the 
Linnzan ſyſtem of botany by this name. See Dos“ 

al. 

CYNTHIUS, and CynTH1A, in Mythology, ſurnames of 
Apollo and Diana, derived from Cynthia, the name of 
a mountain in the middle of the iſland of Delos. 

CYNOZOLOS, in Botany, a name given by ſome of the 
old Greek writers, and, from them, copied by Pliny, 
and the Latins, to expreſs the black chameleon thiflle, a 
poiſonous' plant, which it was very neceſſary to diſtin- 
guiſh perfectly from the plant called the white chameleon 
thi/tle, which was a ſafe and eſculent 2 

CYON, or Crow, a GRAFT, ſprig, or ſucker. 

CYPERUS, in Botany, a genus of plants of the triandria 
monogynia claſs; the characters of which are, that the 
cup is an imbricated ſpike, the ſeveral ſcales of which 
are ſomewhat bent, of an oval figure, and boat-like 
form; and ſerve to keep the flowers ſeparate. It has no 
petals; the ſtamina are three extremely ſhort filaments ; 
and the anther are oblong and furrowed; the germen 
of the piſtillum is Ry ſmall; the ſtyle is thread- 
like, and very long; the ſtigmata are three, and of a 
capillary form; it has properly no fruit but a ſingle, 
three-cornered, pointed, and naked ſeed. See Tab. V. 
of Botany, Claſs 15, Phil. Tranf. vol. xlix. part ii. p. 808. 

Cryyrrvs root, in the Materia Medica, the name of a root 
uſed in medicine, of which there are two kinds, the 
long and the round; the long cyperus is of our own 

roth; the round, when genuine, we have from the 
Laſt Indies, but what is uſually fold is the root of a baſ- 
tard kind, common about our own ditches, and called 
by authors, by way of diſtinction from the Indian kind, 
cyperus rotundus nojtras. 

The Indian round ꝙperut is a knobbed root, full of ſmall 
ſpecks and tubercles, brown on the outſide, and greyith 
within, of a ſlightly ſweet ſmell, and of an acrid taſte. 
The long peru is an oblong root, covered with a great 
number of fibres, not eaſily broke, of a duſky brown 
without, and a pale bright grey within, of an acrid taſte, 
and very — ſmell, when freſh and good. The 
plants which produce them both, grow in watery places, 
and have leaves and flowers in ſome meaſure reſembling 
the water-grafles, which, from their reſemblance to theſe, 
are called cyperus graſſes. They are poſſeſſed of the ſame 
virtues, cure ill-fcented breaths, are good in nephritic 
diſorders, in colics, and in diforders of the womb. 'They 
are taken in der, or decoction. 

The roots i are attenuants, and deobſtruents, 
promote urine, and the menſes, are good ſtomachics, 
and ſerviceable in the firſt ſtages of the dropſy. 

CYPHER. See Cirnzs. 

CYPHI, a term in the Arabian Pharmacy, ſignifying a 
kind of cordial perfume. 
Mithridates gave the appellation ꝙpbi to the troches 
wherewith the Egyptian prieſts uſed to ſweeten their 
gods, to make them grant what they requeſted. He 
uſed the ſame in the compoſition of mithridate, on ac- 
count of their efficacy againſt er defluxions, &c. 
The cyphi are compoſed of raiſins, or dried grapes, tur- 
pentine, myrrh, bdellium, ſpica nardi, caſha lignea, aſ- 
palathum, ſaffron, &c. tempered into a maſs with ho- 
ney and a little wine. 

CYPHOMA, Cyenos, and Cyrhosts, in Medical IVriters, 
an incurvation of the ſpine, forming a crookedneſs of 
the back. 

CYPHON, in Antiquity, a kind of puniſhment uſed by the 
Athenians; it was a collar made of wood, ſo called, be- 
cauſe it conſtrained the criminal, who had this puniſh- 
ment inflited on him, to bow down his head. 

CYPHONISM, Cyrnonismus, from xvger, which has 
various ſigniſications, derived from xe, crooked, a kind 
ob torture, or puniſhment, in uſe among the ancients. 

e learned are at a loſs to determine what it was: ſome 


will have it to be that mentioned by St. Jerom, in his 


Life of Paul the Hermit, chap. 2. which conliſted in 
ſmearing the body over with honey z and thus expoſing 
the party, with his hands tied, to the warm ſun, to in- 
vite the flies and other vermin to perſecute him. 
CYPRIEA, in Zoolegy, a genus of ſnail-ſhells of an oval 
contorted figure, and with a longitudinal aperture, com- 
prehending a great variety of ſpecies. 
CYPRESS, -Cupreſſus, in Botany, a genus of the moneeci« 


and female lowers on the ſame plant; the male flowers 
are formed into oval catkins, in which the flowers ate 


four ſummits, which adhere to the bottom of the ſcales. 
The female flowers are formed in a roundiſh cone, each 
containing * or ten flowers: the germen is ſcarcely 
viſible, but afterward becomes a globular cone, nin 
in 8 target-ſhaped ſcales, under which dy wow | 
angular'ſeeds. There are fix ſpecies. See Tab. V. of 
Botany, Claſs 19. , 

All the ſpecies of cypreſs are propagated from ſeeds : theſe 
ſhould be ſown early in the ſpring, on a bed of warm, 
dry, ſandy earth, which ſhould be levelled very ſmooth. 
If the weather prove warm and dry, it will be proper to 
water the bed, taking care not to waſh the ſeeds out of 
the ground: in about a month's time, the plants will ap- 
pcat above ground, which ought tobe kept free from weeds: 
After remaining two years in this bed, they may be 
tranſplanted into a nurſery : the beſt ſeaſon for removing 
them is in April, on a cloudy day that ſeems to threaten 
rain; and, in taking them out of the ſeed-bed, the roots 
ſhould 8 entire, with a ball of earth to each 
plant. en they have been three or four years in the 
nurſery, they may be planted out for good; and, if de- 
ſigned ſor timber, the diſtance of eighteen or twenty 
feet ſhould be allowed every way around them. They 
muſt be well watered at firſt to ſettle the earth to their 
roots, which ought to be frequently repeated, if the 
weather proves dry. 

The cypreſs tree, though found in moſt of our old gar- 
dens, is, at preſent, leſs regarded than it really deſerves. 
It adds a conſiderable beauty to wildernefſes, or clumps 
of evergreens. But, beſides this, it ought to be culti- 
vated on account of its valuable wood, 

This tree is alſo recommended by many for purifying the 
air, and relieving weak lungs. On this account the an- 
cient phyſicians of the eaſtern countries 'uſed to ſend 
their patients with weak lungs to the iſland of Candia, 
which then abounded with theſe trees. Miller. 

The wood is very compact, and heavy; and its ſmell as 
agreeable as that of ſaunders. It ſcarce ever rots, de- 
cays, or is worm-eaten, any more than cedar, or ebony: 
for which reaſon, the ancients uſed it to make the ſtatues 
of their gods. | 

It is good for making cheſts, muſical inſtruments, and 
other utenſils, It never cleaves, and is extremely hard 
and durable; its bitter juice reſiſting worms and putte- 
faction. Thus we are told, that the gates of St. Peter's 
church at Rome, made of cypreſs wood, had laſted from 
the time of Conſtantine, eleven hundred years, as freſh 
as new, when pope Eugenius IV. ordered gates of braſs 
in their ſtead. 

Some will have it, that the wood, gophir, of which 
Noah's ark was made, was cypreſs ; which Plato preferred 
to braſs itſelf, for writing his laws on. 

The coffins in which, according to Thucydides, the 
Athenians buried their heroes, were of this wood, as are 
alſo many of the Egyptian mummy cheſts. See on the q- 
prus of the ancients, Phil. Lranſ. vol. xlv. p. 564, &c. 
Cypreſs nut is a very powerful aſtringent and balſamic. In 
diarrhœas, and dyfenteries, there is ſcarce any fimple 
medicine preferable to it. It is faid to be a good febri- 
fuge ; but at preſent is little regarded in the ſhops. 

CYPRESS, ſummer, a name uſed by ſome for the chenopodium 

of authors. See GoosE-fer. 

CYPRIANUS, in /chthyelegy, the name given by Ariſtotle 

to the CARP, He has alſo called it cyrRIN US; and 


ferently the one or the other of the words. 

CYPRINE, in Mythology, a ſurname of Venus, becauſe the 
iland of Cyprus was conſecrated to her. 

CYPRINUS, in the Artedian Ichthyolegy, the name of a 
very extenſive — of fiſhes, comprehending what have 
been before eſteemed many different genera z the cha- 
racters are theſe: the branchioſtege membrane on each 
ſide contains three bones; the wn. mouth is ſmooth 
and toothleſs, but low down in the jaws there are two 
hard and ſerrated bones, which ſerve as teeth, and over 
againſt theſe there is one ſoſt oval bone to anſwer them. 
The air bladder is as it were tied with a thread in the 
middle, and ſo divided into two parts. The fiſh is of 
the malacopterygious kind, and the two jaws are uſually 
of the ſame length, but ſometimes the lower one is ſome- 
what longer than the upper. Artedi enumerates nine- 
teen ſpecies. Gen. Piſc. 3. 


Of this genus are the barbel, bleak, bream, carp, chub, 


gudgeon, roach, and tench z which ſee under their ſe- 
veral articles. 


In the Linnæan ſyſtem this is a genus of the abdominal 
fiſhes. 


CypRInus latus, the broad carp, in Zoology, a name given 


22 claſs. Its characters arc theſe: it hath male 


by many authors to the common BREAM. . - 
CYPRIPEDIUM, in Batany, See Lady's ſlipper. 


placed thinly : they have no petals nor ſtamina, but have 
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Athenzus, Oppian, and many other writers, uſe indif- 
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 CYPRIUS h, a kind of ad- mant brought ſ. om Cyprus, 
with which the ancients uſed to perforate other gems. 
"CYPRUS, an order of knights, called alſo knights of 
Silence, and knights of the Sword; inſtituted by Guy de 
Luſiguan, king of Cyprus, in 1192. | 


The deſign. of the inftitution was, to oppoſe the inroads 


and irruptions of the infidels in that iſland : accordingly, | 


their motto was 8 reg ni. 26] To 
Crus %%, in Zoelogy, a common name ſor the, atrica- 
| lla, or black cap, a very ſmall bird, well known in Eng- 
land, and much more plentiful in the iſland of Cyprus, 
where it is eſteemed a very delicate bird at table. 
Cyprus vitriel. Sce VI TRI. | 
Cyrus wesd, in the Materia Media, 
ſome authors to the rend, becauſe much of it is 
brought from the iſland of Cyprus. 
CYRBASTA, KvpCz cia, among the Greeks, a kind of caps 
with high tops, in form of a cone, which were worn 
by the prieſts. : | 
CYRENAICH, a ſect of ancient philoſophers; ſo called 
fiom their chief, Ariſtippus of Cyrene, a diſciple of 
Socrates. See SOCRATIC. 


= 


Their leading tenet was, that man is born for pleaſure z | 


and that virtue is only ſo far Jaudable, as it conduces 
thereto. By pleaſure, they meant, not only a privation 
of pain, and a tranquillity of mind, like ns fo picurus 
taught; but an aſſemblage of all the poſitive pleaſures 
both of the mind and the ſenſes, eſpecially the laſt. 
See EPICUREAN. 

Cicero makes frequent mention' of Ariſtippus's ſchool ; 
and ſpeaks of it as yielding debauchees. 

Three diſciples of Ariſtippus, after his death, divided 
the ſect into three branches; under which diviſion it 
languiſhed and ſunk : the ſirſt called the Hege/iac ſchool; 
the ſecond the Annicerian, and the third the Theodoran ; | 

from the names of their authors. 

CYRILLA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria monsgynia 
claſs, with an acute petal inſerted in the receptacle; a 
doublc-celled capſule, and a bifd, permanene te | 

CYROCEPHALUS, in Botany, the name given by ſome au- 
thors to the antirrhinum, the calves ſnout, or $NAP-dragon. 

CYRTOMA, a bunch or curvity of the back. Sec G18- 
BOUS. 'P 

CYST, in Surgery, the bag, or membrane, im which an 
encyſted tumor of the ſteatomatous, atheromatous, or 
ſarcomatous kind, is included, In extirpating theſe 
tumors, if, by neglect, or accident, the , or any 
conſiderable part of it be leſt behind, the tumor will not 
fail to return. Indeed, if the tumor be a ſchirrhus, the 
contents are hard enough to make a clear extirpation of 

it, notwithſtanding its mcluding coats be wounded : but 
when the matter of the tumor is ſoft, or fluid, by its 
eſcaping the tumor will become flaccid ; ſo that it will 
be hardly poſſible to make a clear extirpation of the , 
without leaving ſome fragments of it behind, which 
mult, in that caſe, be brought away afterwards by ſup- 
puratives, digeſtives, and a proper treatment z and when 
the ſinus is, by this means, cleared, the wound may be 


ſafely healed, without any danger of the return of the | 


complaint. Heiſter's Surgery, p. 237. 
CYST-HEPATIC aud, a canal, by which the bila- 
rius diſcharges a part of its bile into the gall-bladder. 
It was firſt deſcribed by Dr. Gliſſon, and long afterwards 
. pretended to be diſcovered by M. Perrault. See Tab. 
Anatomy (Splanch.) fig. 5. lit. c c. 
. Verheyen, from the courſe of the bile, inverts the name, 
and more properly calls it hepaticy/iteus. N 


CYSTIC, an epithet given to two arteries, and two veins f 


opening into the gall-bladder. See Tab. Anatomy (An- 
al.] fig. 1. u. 34. | , 
The oy/lic arteries, cyſlice gemellæ, are two branches from 
the cceliac, beſtowed on the gall-bladder, and bringing 
blood to the ſame. The cy/lit veins return the remains of 
this blood into the vena porta. 


Cy3Ti6s, denote medicines againſt diſtempers of the blad- | 


der. Sec STONE, LiTHONTRIPTIC, &c. 
CYSTICAPNOS, in Botany. Sec FumiTORY. 
CYS cos u, or meatus, a bili duct, about the 
bigneſs of a gooſe's quill ; joined to meatus hepaticus, 
at about two inches diſtance from the gall-bladder ; the 


a name given by 


* 


% 


cli — the 8 character of its fruit bei 
contained in a ſkinny bladder, or bag. It 

|. however, called balicoccobum.. | * eee 

CysrT1s, the ſame with veſea, or BLADDER, 


The word is xvete, which ſigniſies the ſame. 

7 2 choledecha, the fame with felliculus, or VE81curta 

p Ii, | LIT | 

CYTHARA. Sec Ciryara. | "Ps 

CYTHEREA, in Ahibolegy, the ſurname of Venus, ſo 
called from Cythera, at preſent Cerigo, an iſland oppo. 
lite to Crete, where ſhe had a temple, eſteemed the 

moſt ancient in Greece, and on the ſhores of which te 
was believed to be borne by the Zephyrs, ſurrounded b 
the Loves, the Tritons, and Nereides, reclining in à 
languiſhing poſture, in a-ſea-ſhell, They give the name 
of Cythertades to the Graces which attended her on the 
ſhore without quitting her, except on thoſe occaſions 
when ſhe rather choſe to be waited on by the Pleaſures, * 

CY THINON, in Botany,” a name given by the ancient 


| . Greeks to the yellow wood, called alſo thapſum and chi- 


oxylon; a wood uſed in dying cloths, &c. See Cyue vk. 

t was alſo called Scythicum lignum, Seythian wood, from 
the country whence it was — and from this laſt 
name it is caſy to deduce the name qythinen. The old 
Greeks often wrote ꝙthinon for ſ ythicon, and the learing 
out the initial / which was a common practice among 
them, reduces this word to cythinon. Familiar inſtances. 
of this practice occur to us in the words milax ſor /m;- 
lax, maragdus for ſmaragdus, &c. 

CYTINUS, in Botany, a genus of the gynandria diderandr ir 
claſsz the calyx is parted. into four — there is 
no corolla; with ſixteen ſeſſile antherz, and an eight- 
celled berry, incloſing many ſeeds. 

'CYTISO Ga. See Bxoom-tree. 

CYTISUS. See Shrub 'TreFoit. 

CYZICENS, Cr zicena, among the ancient Greeks, were 
a ſort. of magnificent banqueting-houſes, always looking 
towards the north, and uſually opening upon gardens. 
They had their name from Cyzi-us, a city very cofh der- 
able for the grandeur of its buildings; ſituate in an i(land 
of Mya, bearing the ſame name. Theſe cyzicens were 
among the Greeks what the rridinia and cœnacuia were 
among the Romans. . 

CYZICUM marmor, a ſpecies of marble fo called by the 
ancients from the great uſe made of it by a ſtatuary 
called Cyzicus, It was white, with fine narrow veins of 
black, and was called alſo PROCONNESIUM marmor. 

CZAR, a title of honour, aſſumed by the grand-dukes, or, 

as they are now ſtyled, emperors of Ruſſia. 

The natives pronounce it tzar, or zear; and this, by 

corruption, from Cæſar, emperor z from ſome ſancicd 

relation to the Roman emperors z on account of which, 
they alſo bear the cagle as a ſymbol of their empire. 

The. firſt who bore the title of czar, was Basil, fon of 

Bafilides, who freed his country from its ſubjection to 

the Tartars, about the year 1470. - : 

M. Sperlingius, in his diſſertation on the majeſty of the 

name 42nzing, obſerves, that the Ruſſian princes nevcr 

bore the name (ar, till their people had embraced che 

Greek faith: beſore that time, he ſays, they were calic4 

konger, KING. 

When the czar Peter I. required his imperial title to bc 

acknowleged by the court of Vienna, there was great 

difficulty made about it: but the czar ſhewing them by 
his embaſſador an original letter of Maximilian 4. to the 
car John Baſilowitz, the count Sinſendorſf, grand chan- 
cellor of the court of Vienna, cauſed the archives of the 
houſe of Auſtria to be ſearched for the original of that 
letter; but no ſuch letter was found: however, the 
hand-writing of the ſecretary, and the ſignature of Maxi- 
milian, being known and acknowleged, the title of em- 
peror was allowed to Peter and his ſucceſſors, which they 
continue to enjoy. This anecdote, M. Vabbe Langle: 
acknowleges to have received from count Sinfendork 

Himſelf, in 1722. Encycl. 

CZEMER, in Medicine, a name given by the people of 
Hungary, and ſome of the neighbouring nations, to a 
very troubleſome diſtemperature of the writs, and lower 
part of the arms, to which the rr this part of the 

world are very ſubject. It conſiſts of a tumor not ha 


two together forming the ductus communis, See Tab. | but very painful to the touch. The ral method o 

Anatomy (Splanch.) figs 1. lit. d. fig. 5. lit. g g. | care is, by giving firit a ſtrong. emetic, and then con- 

CYSTIS, in Botany, a name by hich many authors have | fining the patient to his bed, and to the uſe of ſudorifics, 
fed this nome vide he — Phil. Trauſ. N' 243. 


called che allalungi, ot winter cherry, It 
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